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|j'*AF/NZA, tlio auclenl nn episcopal town of the Papal 

>StutcH, in ILo province of Kavonna, is situated in a well-eultivatud 
plniii watered i>y the T»afnr>no, 20 miles S.W. fi'oiii lluveiuia, and lias 
n population of alxiiit 20,000. The Zamdli Unnal runs fi’Oin tlic 
T^iamonc at Faenzii to tlas smitljerimiijst arm of tlie Po. Faciiza is a 
Wtll-biiilt modern-looking towu, surrounded by walls, nud further 
defended by a eitaili-1. The streets are n-gtilar ; there arc a fine 
liiarket-plnco aurrouniltfd by nrc:ulea, many pabiwts, t:bureli<'s rich in 
paintings, soveral convents, a fino briilge on tlin bamoue, a theatre, and 
a lyceuiii. Tim town lias also a school of paintings, a college, nii | 
liospitiil, and lunatic and orphan asylums. Thcro are seveml luaiiu- | 
factories of glazed and coloured earthc-iiwart’, which is civlled ‘miyoUca i 
in Italy, and ‘faience’ in Franco, where it was introduced from Kaenza. 
There sire also miuiufactories for spinning and weaving silk, some 
paper mills, aiul n consijlei'ablo trade by the Zanctli Canal. 

Kaveutia wsis anciently a town of tlio_ Ihiii, ami aftcrwanls a muni- ■ 
cliiimii under tho Uomima It was near Favciitia that Sulla defeated 
t.ho consul Carbo and drove him out of Italy. (Livy, ‘ Jvpibmie, 8S.) 
1’bo town was afterwards rnincil by tho Uotlis, and restoriid under the 
Kxarclia j tint its walls were not raised mitil A.n. 12S(1. It was then 
for some time, subject to tho Bolognese, but was afterwards ruled by 
the house of Mniiiredi to tho end of tho l.’ith century, when it was 
seized by I’npti Alexander VI., and lifts since been annexed to tho 
Sstates of tho I 'burch. 

FA’IOUM, ft jirovinco of Keypt, to tho west of the T.ihvan ridge, 
whkih bounds the Valley of the Nile on the west. Alsmt Vi miles 
N.W. fnmi Bciiisimcf tUero is a tlopressioii in the ridge, six miles | 
in length, which leads to tho plain of tho Fiuouni. This plain is of a j 
circular form, about 40 miles Irom east to west, and about dO miles ; 
frem nortli to south. Tlio northern ninl north-western part of it 
is occupied by the lake called Birkot-cl-Kerenn. A range of ' 

naked rocka Isiuiids the lake to the north, and joins towards tho cast , 
tho Tubynu range, which skirls the Valley of tho Ailc. ^h*^ west 
and HOiiih tho plain ia hmiudcd by lower hills which divitle it from . 
the Libyan Dcsei't. It forms in fact a Iswin with only one opening or 
outlet on tho eastern side towards the Nile. 'J'ho ISahr -1 useouf, or Great 
Catinl, which runs paralli'I to the N^ile and skirts tho Ijibyan ridge, on 
arriving at tho gap above mentionod, at a village callwl llowandi 
lUahoun, turnft to tho west, ptissing under a bridge of three arches, 
through which the water Hows ftn«l forms a fall of about tlireo feet at 
low water. It then nm« along tho valley, and on reaching the entrauco 
of the Faloum, at the village of Howarah-el-Soghair, a. wide cut 
braneboB oflf from it to tho right, miming first north and tlieu north¬ 
west, and jiassing by Tamioh meets tho north-east extremity of Uio 
lake. About two miles below llowornh-el-Soghair another deep 
ravine opens to the south, and then turning south-west passes by 
Nezleli, ^d enters tho south-west i>ort of tho lake. Between these 
two brauchoa the cultivated part of tho Fa'fonm is containeiL But 
thoBo two cutft hftve been long dykoil aoross^ at their beginning, in 
orilcr to cooiioniiso tho water of the Nile, which owing to tho rising 
of tho bod of tho Bahr-Yussouf flows less copiously than formerly. 
Only a small port of tho water fluda its way to lako by tho Tauiieh 
and Nozloh cuts. Tho main stream contimxoa its cour. .' w' ^tword 


towards tho middTe of the plain and the town of 3irt*diiint-el-FaT'>um, 
tho c.apitiil of the jiroviiice. Here tho water betHiuies tlistribiitud 
into a multitmln of small c.inals fur irrig.atioii, which spread ia every 
direction through the central part of the plain, and which are tho 
cause of its extraonbnary fertility, for the Bahr-Yussouf contuius 
water all the year round. But that fci-tility exists «iidy within tho 
range of the canals. All tho part west of Nezleh is arid ami sandy, 
and only iidiabitcd by a few iionind Arabs, though it bcar.s the traces 
i>f ftinner cultivation. The strip of baud wlni-ii bordci-.-i the l.akc 
Kt'roun is low and marnby, marking the original ba.siti of the lake, 
which ia separated from the cultiviUed lauds by a e.nir'idcr.iblc rise all 
along. Tho lake, is descrna-il under n. It is calon- 

lated that the land BUseeptibIc of cultivation in the Kaioiini is about 
45d sqiian- miles, of which hrmllj' onc-half is now cultivated. The 
villages, which are Baid to have been at one time above .‘jijo, arc now 
reduced to le.-is than T'l. Mtiil the cultivated p.%rt is superior in fciti- 
lity to every other proviiiee of Vlgypt, frem whlcli it iljllevs in the 
greater variety of its jwoducta midthe better appearance of its villages, 
lu addition bi wivn, ottoii, and the other eultivate<l (‘lants. it prednees 
an abundance of apric-Us, tigs, grapes, olives, and other fruit-trees, whicli 
thrive here better than in the Valley of the Nile. v:i!>t quantity 
of rosea also grow in the Faioiim, and this district is celebrated for 
the manufacture of rose-water, wliieli i.s sold at faiiM nn<l all over 
Kgy]it fur the use of the wealthy. 

The proviuee is the ancient Arsiuoite Nome. The remains of anti¬ 
quities in the Faioniu are few. Two jiyrauihls ot bake*! 1 ra^ks about 
TO feet iiigb stand .at the entrance of the valiey, one neai Howaiali 
llalioun. aiiil the other near lluwarali-el-iSi>ghair. 'riiere is au obelisk 
of rc’d gninito 4:1 feet high, with a einmiar toj>, and seuiptured witJi 
iiumoroi’.s hieroglyphics, near ili« village of Bijigo, .a few miles south 
of Medinet-el Faioum. Near Mcdinct-cl-Faiouni arc also some rciiiaiiis 
of the .mcient ,\rsinoe or Crecodiiopolis, consisting of fragments of 
granite columns and Btatue.s. At Kasr-Kcrouu, near the south-west 
extremity of the lake, is a temple Pi feet by ii:i amj ftla>iit 40 feet 
high, which cmitains 14 cluml^ers, and njipi-ars to bo of tin- UoniAii 
pcTiod. till the uorriiwest bauk of the lake, at a jilacis cnlb-ti Deiiay, 
a raised pavement or i.roiuos, about ISdufcct iu length, leads to a 
building, partly of stoiic and partly of brick, U>1' feel liy fi7, ilividtul 
into several apartments and surroumled iiy an outer wall of i riido 
brick, ^70 feet by 270. Th'« is sii|ii>oBcd to be tho site of tho aueieiit 
' lltonysias. Fiil'ibcr to the ca.st, lint on tho same iiank of the lake, at 
‘ a place called Kom-Waseom-el-Hogar, arc the ruins of Ikicehis, The 
din'd tun of the principal streets and tiie plans of many of the houses 
iliay 1*0 distinctly Uivcwl. Tho site of lU« ancient, hibyriuth ba.-i not 
yet beennseertaLtio*!. At Fedmin- -l-Kunois, or ‘ tin- phiee of t-Iinr. bes' 

• in Coptic, near the south-east bank of tho Lvko, ar\' some remaiii.^ of 
early Christian monuments. ' 

' The mountains slong the north batik of tiicLake Keremi, on w-hieh 
the rains fall annually, are aanl to e.ontaiii salt, and to this eircum- 
stanec tho saltnoss of tho waters of the lake is aitribuUal by some. 
[Bikket-ku-Kkuouv.] 

South of the Fuioum there is an opening tlirough the rulgo of low 
Lilia loading into a smaller circular plain or basin, with a small lake 
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tolled Birket-eI-Ottraq« which ha« ouo or two hamleta ou its banks. 
A small stream from the Bahr-Yussouf runs into it. The road-track 
of the caravans to the smaller oasis passes through this place. 

{Deacriptionde V&gyptcj Belzoni; Wilkinson, Topography of Thd>ea; 
Handbook of Bggpt.) 

FAIKFORD. [Qi:.oucBSTBRsnmE.] 

FAITH, ST., HORSHAM, Norfolk, a village, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Horsham St. Faith, and hundred <>f 
Taverhom, is situated 62* 42' N. lat., 1° 17' W. lung., distant 4 miles 
N. from Norwich, and 112 miles N.E. by N. from Londom The 
population of the consoUdatod parish of Horsham St. Faith and 
Newton St. Faith in 1851 was 1211, inclusive of 123 inmates of the 
Union workhouse. The living is a perpetual curacy in the arch¬ 
deaconry and diocese of Nonvich. St. Faith Poor-Law Union contains 
30 parishes, with an area of 47,861 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 11,891. 

FAKENHAM. [Norfoi.k.] 

FALAISK. [C.\i-VAD 08 .] 

FALKINQHAM. 1 TaNcoLNsniBK.] 

FALKIRK, Stirlingshire, Scotland, a market-town and parlia- 
mcntiiry burgh, in the ]<ariah of Falkirk, is situated on rising ground, 
near the right bank of the river Forth, in SO" 1' N. lat., 3° r W. long., 
distant 12 miles S. by F.. from Stirling, 24 miles W. by N. from 
Edinburgh by road, and 254 miles by the Kilinburgh and Glasgow 
railway. The population of the burgh in 1851 was 8752. It is 
governed by a provost and 11 councillors, three of whom are bailies; 
and jointly with Airdrie, Hamilton, Lanark, and Linlithgow, returns 
one member tt> the Imperial Parliament. 

Falkirk is in a wealthy and populous district, in the midst of 
coliiei'ics and manufactories, and is the chief town in the oistern part 
of Stirlingshire. The town consists chiefly of one street, called the 
High-street, which is upwards of half a mile long. The town-house 
is situated in the middle of this street, 'i'hc parish church, a recently 
erected building, has a lino steeple ISO feet in height. Besides the 
parish church, there are chapels for Free Church and United Presby¬ 
terian^ Independents, and Roman Catholics. On each side of the 
Jligh-stiXMit narrow streets of old houses branch off, one of which 
extends upwards of a mile towards Carron, passing through the 
villages of Bainsford and Grahamstnwn. Falkirk is lighted with gas. 

'rhe iron-works at Canon, 2 miles N. from Falkirk, are the largest 
in Scotland. The Falkirk iron-works are also extensive, and besidcis 
these, there is a small foundry on the brinks of the Forth and Cly«le Canal. 
There are manufactories of pyroligneous acid, of naphtha, and of potass 
and alum. Coal is extensively wrought in the neighbourhood. There 
are three tanneries. The ordinary market-days are Thurs«l.ay and 
Satuixlay, The Falkirk ‘ trysts,’ or cattle fairs, aio held three times a 
year, when black cattle, pi’incii)ally for the English markets, sheep and 
horses, ore sold in very large numbers. These have long been the 
largest cattle-markets in Scotland. Two excellent school-houses and 
residences for teachers were erected a few years since. There are a 
savings bank, a school of arts, and a lujrticuitural society. 

Falkirk was formeriy a burgh of barony, held of the family of 
Livingstone till the attainder, in 1715, of the earl of Linlithgow and 
(’allaadei*, by whose forfeiture his superiority vested in the crown. A 
part of the llom.an wall, known by the name of * Graham’s Dyke,’ 
still exists in the neighbourhood. 

(Ntw Statislical Account of Scotland ; Cuniniunicat ion from Falkirk.) 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, a colonial settlement belonging to Gi’oat 
Britain, situated between 51'’ and 53“ S. lat., 57“ and 62” W. long., 
about 300 miles E. from the entrance to the Strait of Magalhocns. 
They form a groiip of islands in the Sotithern Atlantic, consisting of 
two principal islands. Fust Falkland an<1 West Falkland, with a con- 
sidenible number of smaller islands clustered around them and in 
the strait between them. East F.alkland is about 90 miIo.s long, and 
on average 40 miles wide; West Falkland is al>out 80 milc.s long, with 
a mean width of Jiboiit 26 miles. They are sepamted fi’om each other 
by FalkLand Sound. The smaller islands, alx)ut 200 in Tiun[d>er, vary 
con8id«wably, from 16 miles in length and 8 miles in width, to mere 
i.slet8 of half a mile in diiimetcr. Fast Falkland is computed to con- 
tiiin 3000 square miles; West Falkland is estimated at 2000 square 
miles. If the luljacent islands are added, the whole group may be 
estimated to contain about GOOO square miles. 

Coaatg .—The coast-line is very irregular, and the whole group 
is deeply indented by sounds, bays, hai’bours, creeks, and inlets. 
On West Falkland ainl some small islands near it, there are high 
precipitous clifl's in a few places expo.scd to the western scjis; but 
other places are low, especially the southeiii portions of Fast 
Falkland. 

Surface and Soil.—Yorj little is known of West Falkland, audit 
is entirely uninhabited. It is said to possess a finer climate than 
Esist Falkland ; and it has several excellent harbours. At certain 
seasons it is visited by whalers and sealers (chiefly Americans), and by 
vessels in quest of guano. The average height of it appears to be 
greater than that of Fast Falkland, though the highest hills seem to 
bo in the last-mentioned island. A chain of high hills, called the 
Wickham Heights, runs across East Falkland in a duo east ami west 
direction from Port William to Port Sussex on Falkland Sound. 
Mount Usborne, near Port Sussex, is 2300 feet above the sen; the 


other hills vary in height fhim 800 to 2000 feet. They consist chiefly 
of qiuurtz rook, which is extremely rugged at the summits, where it 
sometimes assumes the most wild and fantastic forms. The country 
north of Uie Wickham Heights has a hilly surface, aud at several 
places these hills rise to some hundred feet above the general level. 
'That portion of the island which lios south of the Wickham Hills 
may be considered as a level plain, gently declining towards the 
southern shores. In some parts of the island the bottoms of tlio 
valleys are covered by great angular fragments of quartz rook. The 
blocks vary in size from that of a man’s chest to ten or twenty times 
as large. They do not occur in irregular masses, but are spreail out 
in level sheets or great streams. These streams of stones vary from 
100 feet to a mile in width. 

A view of the country from one of the heights is extremely dismal. 
Moorland and black bog extend as far os eye can discern, intersected 
by numerous streams aud pools of yellowish-brown water. The soil 
is gcnendly peat, from 1 foot to 10 feet in depth, aud below it is a 
Stitt’ clay. In some parts however there are considerable tracts of 
dry gravelly land, without peat. 'The peuty land produces the heaviest 
growth of grass, but the cattle seem to prefer feeding on the shorter 
gross of the gravelly soils. 

In all cases where the peaty soil has become mingled with the sub¬ 
soil, us in the bottom-s of many of the valleys, by the sides of the 
ati*cam8, and almost always at the mouths of the streams, the soil is 
of the richest quality, and the grasses aro I'emarkably thick and 
verdant. This kind of soil abounds south of the Wickham Heights. 

liivrrs and Lakea.—Thete are few rivers. The San (’arloa is the 
largest. It winds very much, ami is only about 30 milc-s in length, 
and navigable for bouts about 8 miles from its mouth. There arc 
however uumerou.s springs aud rivulets, and also many fre.sh-watcr 
lakes or ponds, varying in size from 30 yards to 3 or 4 miles in 
circiunferenco. 

Climate .—The climate resembles that of England, but is more 
equable; the summers aro not so hot and the winters not so cold. 
The mean tempciiiture of the year is about 47“ Fahr. Tho summer 
temperature ranges between 45“ and 70“ Fahr.; tho winter between 
30“ and 50° Fahr. The ice in winter seUlom exceeds half an inch in 
thicknc.ss, aud the snow is rarely more than ankle deep, and rctiiains 
a very short time upon the lower lands. Occasionally snow-storms <»f 
gre.it severity are experienced, in which many cattle are tlostroycd. 
Light passing showers are frequent, but a day of con.stunt min seltlom 
occurs. 'The prevalent direction of the wind is west, shifting betw’ccn 
north-west and south-west. Easterly winds are very rare. Northerly 
winds aro more frequent, and they bring gloomy damp weather. ’I’he 
westerly winds commonly commence at nine o’clock, blow with a 
force frequently bordering on a gale through tho day, ami die away 
about four or live o’clock in the afternoon. The nights ai'o generally 
calm, and tho contrast of tho bright luid still mornings and cnlin 
evenings with tho stormy mid-day is very striking. 

Productions ,—Thero are no trees in these islands; but there aro 
three or four different kinds of bushes. 'I'ho grasses, whii-h at 
present aro the most imxxirtaut production, are generally long aiul 
coarse, but they x*<)h»cs 3 very nourishing qualities. One of tluMu, 
called Tu.ssiic, has especially attracted the attention of naturalists and 
gKiziers. It is a gigantic sedgy grass of the genus Carex, and cover.^ 
the great mosses. It is becoming scarce, in consciiucnce of the great 
numbers of cattle which have fed upon it. Another grass of very 
nutritious quality, tho Arundo alopecurus, is distributed over tho 
country, and the wild cattle freely use it, 'Turnips aud tho common 
vegetables grown in England grow exceedingly w'cll in sheltered 
situations. In 1860 there were 10 acres of ground laid emt in garden 
cultivation; in 1851 there wei’o 18 acres so lai<l out. Barley ami oats 
have been cultivated successfully. The soil is not favourable to tho 
production of wheat. 

There aro few indigenous animals. The only quadruped is the 
wariwh, or wolf-fox, a i>cculiar species confined to this archipelago. 
It is about the size of an English hound, but slender, with long ieg.-i. 
'The other animals which aro found in a wild state have been brought 
there with the intention of being left, orretnained when the European 
settlements were broken up. Tho most important are tho wild catth*, 
tho numlHir of which in East Falkland is e.stimated at from 35,000 to 
40,000. A small breed of wild horses is found ou Ka.st Falkland, 
north of Wickham Heights. Mr. I.afone landed a laige number of 
tame horses from Patagonia. Some were subsequently im]>ortud from 
Itio Negro; tho.so are serviceable, sure-footed beasts, said to bo worth 
from HI. to 121. each. 8beex) thrive, but tho quantity of pasture 
suitable for them is not largo, and their number does not exceed 
3000. Within the last two or three years a considerable extent of 
land has been inclosed for the grazing and domestication of sheex) and 
cattle. Wild hogs abound on one of tho islands. Rabbits are found 
in largo numbers on the island generally. 'The peat, which occurn 
almost everywhere in the low grounds, affords excellent fuel. Hair- 
soals and fur-seals were formerly abundant about these islands, but 
they have decreased in number. Black whales are numerous in the 
sea west of West Falkland, where many American and French vessels 
are employed in taking them. The supxdy of fish is abundant, and 
there aro plenty of swans, geese, ducks, aud other wild fowl. 

Vomtnefxe .—'The commciuc is small. Tho imports consist of timber. 
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lime, brioks, flour, migar, coffee, and Bntuih manufactured goods; the 
exports consist of hides, tallow, salted beef, seal-skins, and a fowbiurrels 
of fish-oiL Governor Rennie estimated the total imports in 1851 at 
I7,000f., and the total exports at 80002. The fisheries have been of 
late attracting the attention of the colonists. Guano is expected to 
form a small article of export. It is obtained in considerable quan¬ 
tities on West Falkland Island. 

Ooret'nment. —The chief objects of the British government in main¬ 
taining an establishment on the Falkland Islands are the advantages 
which they offer in affording water, fresh moat, and refrmhment to 
the ci-ews of vessels passing and reposaing them in their voyages round 
Capo Hoi-n; but though the number of vessels passing annually is 
about 1000, and there are no harbour-dues or any other similar charges, 
yet in 1849 only 12, and in 1860 only 23 English merchant vessels 
availed themselves of the opportunity. The number appears however 
to be on the increase. The aggregate tonnage of vessels resorting to 
tlio settlement in 1849 was 9200; in 1850 it was 13,072 ; it 1851 it 
was 17,638; in 1852 it amounted to 22,024 tons. Vessels frequently 
call for repairs and refitting. The government establishment consists 
of A governor,^ two clerks, a survcj’or, surgeon, harbour-master, 
stipendiary magistrate, and chaplain. The cutii'c auntial cxpimse of 
the ostablishiuent is about 17752. The total expenditure, including 
buildings, &c., has hitherto been about 80002.; the sum voted by the 
House of Commons for the year 1851-2 was 50002. The fixed revenue 
of the settlement, which was 1842, 10s. in 1849, had increased to 
44 22. 14s. 2(2. in 1850, and has probably iucivased in amount since 
that time, 

l/Utwy and Srttfement. —With respect to the discovery of the Falk¬ 
land Islands, all that is known with cci’tainty is that they were seen 
in 1592 by Dr. John Davis, who accompanied Caveudwh in his second 
voy;igo; and Hawkins, who soiled along them in .1594, culled them 
ilawkins's Maiden Land. In 1090 Stixuig sailed through the channel 
which separates Eiist and West Falkland, and called it Falkland Sound, 
whciic<! the islands wei-o aftorw’ards named the Falklauil Islands. 
Several vessels from St. Malo j>assud lu-ar the island.s between 1700 
and 1714, and from tliuso they were named by the French Lea lies 
Mulouines. lii 17(> t tho French established u colony on one of the 
harbours of llcrkeloy Sound on J'lust h'ulkland, and called it St.-Loui3 ; 
and two yc.ars l.utei' the British f«>rinod a settlement on West Falkland, 
on the inlet called P<»rt Egmont. Soon afterwards the French, in 1707, 
ced. d their settlement to the Spaniards, who in 1770 att-ickcd the 
JCnglish col on j' and took it. After some negotiations Port Egtuont 
was rcstoi'cd to the English. The Bntish afterwards abandoned the 
colony, but did not give up the rights of po.sscssion. The Sxianiards 
also withdrew their garrison from I^)rt Loui.s. 

In the beginning of the present ccntuiy tho whale fishery in the 
Southern Atlantic began to be prosecuted on an extensive scale by 
some Eurojican nations and the North Americans. Alany of the whaling 
vc-sscls visited the Falkland Islands, especially to kill wild cattle and 
refresh their crews. It was also discuveri^d that tho ishiixls were 
vi.sited by a great number of seals, and these animals attracted 
numerous other adventurers. Thus Berkeley fciound was seldom 
without the prt'sence of some visitors. This induced the governnient 
of the newly-established republic of Buenos Ayres to take [Hjssession 
of Eu-st Falkland in 1820, and in 1823 they formeil a settlement at 
]’«irt Louis. England protested against these ])roccoilin^ in 1829, 
and ill 1833 the colony was given u|> to the English. For some years 
only a lieuteu.ant of tho navy with a boat’s crew residetl at Port 
T.oiiis, but the British government resolved in 1840 to colonise the 
i.shinds, and to send there a governor and a small establishment. 
'J'hey settled at Port TiOuis; but on examining the country in its 
vicinity, it was found that Port William, south of Berkeley Sound, 
otfered greater advantages as a naval sLatioii and j»ort of refuge, and 
in 1844 Governor Moody laid out a town on tho southern shores of 
Stanley Harlamr, a l.an«l-locked inlet, sheltered from every wind. The 
}iopulatiuu of tho colony in March 1847 was 279, including 106 in tho 
employinent of Mr. Lafonc, a wealthy merchant of Monte Video, to 
whom the British government, in consideration of a ixiymeut of 
60,0002. by instalments, gmntcd on extensive tract of laud and the 
jiosseBsion of all the wild cattle and other wild stock for six years, 
dating from January 1st, 1848. Mr. Lafoue's interests wore recently 
piireiiivsed by a joint-stook company, possessed of a large capital. 
The company has obtained extensive privileges from goverumeut in 
respect of property in land and cattle, and is carrying out its opera¬ 
tions Oil a comprehensive plan. From a despatch of Governor Rennie, 
dated January 8th, 1853, it appears tliat the general trade of the colony 
was then in a healthy state, and that its prospects were favourable. 
Unskilled labourers were receiving from 3«. to 5«. a day, and skilled 
labourers C«. to 10a A few garden allotments of one acre each, which 
hod been put up for sale, realised 122. an acre, being six times the 
usual government price, and double tho amount realised in 1849. 
Bevcral enrolled pensioners who had been settled in tlie colony had 
uiauifeated some dissatisfaction with the manner in which they had 
been treated, but the sccretary-at-war having intimated to them that 
they Were at liberty to return to England if they prefen-oil doing so, 
none of them hod accepted the permission. Tho opening of tho ship 
Ciuiul connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, if accomplished, 
would of course do away with the necessity for vessels calling at the 
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Falkland Islands for refit or refreshment: and this being their chief 
TOttlemCnt might probably be abandoned. 

V"*^ddell, Foy<^« toward* the South Poles Fitz-Roy and Darwin, 
of the Surveying Voyage* of the Adventure and Beagles 
Parhamentary Paper*,) 

kALMOUTH, Cornwall, a municipal and parliamentary. borough 
and market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated at 
the mouth of tho river Fal, in 60“ 9' N. lat,, 5* 3' W. long.; distant 
30 miles S.W. by S. from Bodmin, and 269 miles W.S.W. from London. 
The population of the municipal borough in 1851 was 4953. The 
borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, of whom one 
is mayor ; and conjointly with Pcniyn returns two members to tho 
Imperial Parliament. The population of the parliamentary borough 
of Peniyn and Falmouth was 13,656 in 1861. Tho living is a rectory 
in tho archdeaconry of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter. Falmouth 
Poor-Law Union contains 10 parishes and townships, with an area of 
25,850 acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,049. 

The port of Falmouth is first spoken of in the reign of Henry IV., 
when the duchess dowager of Bretagne landed here, in progress to 
celebrate her nuptials with that king. Until 1613 the site of the 
present town was occupied merely by the huts of fishermen. Shortly 
after this period Sir John Killtsgrew, having obtained permission from 
James I., constructed a new quay aud laid tho foundation of the 
present town. Tho subseeptent establishment, about 1688, of the 
post-office packets to the West Indies, Lisbon, &c., contributed much 
to the prosperity of the place. 

The town consists chiefly of one narrow street, which extends along 
the south-western shore of the harbour for about a mile. The public 
buildings are tho town-hall, the market-house, the jail, the I’liblic 
Rooms, a handsome buildiug sitiuited in the centre of the town, and 
the Polytechnic hall. In the Polytechnic hall are held the meetings 
of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. This society, which was 
founded in 1833, on a plan somewhat similar to that of the Society of 
Arts, London, has been very successful; the society ]>iibli.-hcs its 
transactions. Falmouth is a noat anil toler.ibly w<rll-built town. It 
is lighted with g:is, and is abundantly supplied witli water. Tho 
suburbs are adorned with terraces and villas, which, with the harbour, 
when seen from the surrounding hills, present a very lieautiful appear¬ 
ance. The parish church, dtHlieatcd to Charles the Martyr, was built 
in the time of Charles II. The Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics, Jews, and Unitarians Lave places of 
worship in Falmouth. There are National, British, and Infant schools; 
a public library ; two church libraries ; an atheiueum and mechanics 
institute; a savings bank, a dispensary, and coal and clothing societies. 
A county court is hold in Falmouth. The market-days Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday; fairs arc held on August 7 th aud October 
10th. 

The quay is convenient, and there is sufficient depth of water to 
allow vessels of considerable burden to disohai^o their cai*goes on the 
wharf. The harbour is extensive, conveniently situated, and well 
protected. It is defended on the west by Peudeiinis Castle, and ou 
tho east by St. Mawes Castle. These castles were built by Henry VIII., 
aud subsequently improved and strengthened by Queen Elizabeth. 
I’endennis long resisted the attacks of Oliver Cromwell, whose lines 
of cucauipment may yet be seen. It now contains commodious 
barracks, storehouses, and magazines. A lighthouse has been erected 
at St. Anthony's Point, at the c:ist side of the harbour. Tho Trinity 
Board have erected an obeli.sk on the height 'of the Black Rock, 
between Pcndeiinis aud St. Mawes, for the a.<.sistancc of mariners iu 
making Falmouth harbour. There is an extensive fishery of pilchards 
on the oo,ast. 

Tho number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of Fal¬ 
mouth ou December 31st, 1853, was as follows -Under 50 tons, 50, 
tonnage 1393; above 50 ton.**, 73, tonnage 7361 ; one steam vessel, 
14 ton.s, Tho number of ve.ssels entered and cleared at the port 
during 1853 was as follows:—Coasting ti*ade, iuwanls, s.ailing vcs.sels, 
710, tonnage 40,271 ; steam vessels, 141, tonn.ago 29, 447; outwards, 
sailing vessels, 215, tonnage 919.5; steam vesstds, 75, tonnage 7151. 
Colonial and foreign tmde: sailing vessels, iuw’ards, 161, touuagu 
13,379 : outwanls, 147, touuagc 17,934. The exports from Falmouth 
consist chiefly of the produce of the tiu aud copper mines: there is 
a consiilorablc trailo wi.h the island of Jersey in fruit and cider. 

Borlase, iu his * Antiquities of the County of ComwiUl,’ mentions 
the finding of a large tpiautity of Roman coins on a branch of Fal¬ 
mouth harbour, noarl 3 ' the whole of which wero of the coinage of the 
emperors Gallieuus, Cariuus, and Nunieriau, who reigned A.n. 259-2.84. 
At the western extremity of the town stands Arwiuuick House, the 
ancient scat of the Killcgrew family. ' 

(Borlase, Antiquities of Cornwall s Carew, Surrey of Cornwall; 
Handbook of Cornwall and Be ons Parliamentary Papw*; Com,' 
munication from Falmouth.) 

FALMOUTH. [Antioua; Jam-vi^a.] 

F.CLSTER, a Danish island iu the Baltic, due south of Seelaiid, 
and east of Laalaud, between 54“ 30.' and 54" 58' N. lat.. 11' 45' and 
12 ‘ 11' E. long. The strait called tho Gaabcns. suud separates it from 
Soelaud, lunl tho Giddburgsuud from La:tlaud ; on the north-east the 
Griiusund divides it from the Islauil of Moon. Its greatest length 
from north, to south ia about 25 uulcs, - fi-om east to west about 
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l(r tniles at ita widwt part. 1?he area ti al>oat 17T aqttare tnileil, and 
the popnlatiou in 1850 was 2S,249. The eurfhoe Is fiat hut it Uei 
higher than Laaland, has better water, atid a healthier atmosphere, 
and is accounted one of the best cttltlTated and most produciWe 
parts of the Banish Abminions. In the south the island terminates 
in two long narrow tongues of land, formed by on arm of the sea 
called the Noret. The WMtem tongue of hind has a lighthouse upon 
it, beyond which a reef of ro<^8 extends far Into the sea.. The com 
prodnoe is more than adequate to the consumption, so that between 
80,000 to 85,000 quarters are annually exported. Wax and hemp, 
hops, potatoes, and other vegetables are grown. Lai'ge quantities of 
fruit are ndsed, and apples in paiticular are a considerable article of 
exportation. The woodhuids occupy about one-sixth of the whole 
aurfhee. Homcd-cattle and sheen are bred, and the forests afford food 
for a great number of swine. Much wax and honey are obtained; 
poultiy and gcaso arc abundant. Tliero arc tio rivers but the Aar, 
an inconsiderable stream, and the short river through which tlie 
Mariboersec, a large lake, has an outlet into the sea. There are no 
innnufaotorics on the island; but the people make their own clothing, 
stockings, and spirits. The j)rincipal imports aits colonial produce, 
salt, and tobacco; and the exports are grain, salt meat, butter, fruit, 
live cattle, potatoes, &.C. Thi-ro is some ship-building. 

Falster is divided into two districts, the North and South Hnrdes. 
Nyhhebing, the chief town, is situated on tho western side of the 
island upon the Qiddborgsuud; it is a pleasant woll-\>uilt place, has 
some traces of former fortiheatiuns, contains a catheilral and chuixsl), 
several schools, a town-ball, an hospital, and a population of about 
1600. There is an ancient castle, in which several dow.iger queens of 
Denmark have resided, called Norro Tiadegaard. The town has a good 
corn trade. Stuhhekiubing, the other town, is an inconsiderable )>laco 
on the Qrbnsuiid in the north-east, opposite tlie island of Baagoe; 
it is surrounded by walls, and has eight streets, a church, a school, 
a poor-house, and about 1000 inhabitants. 

The islands of Folstcr and Laaland with the islets of FamS and 
Fayfi, to the nortli of the latter, and some other small islets round 
the coasts, form a stift or province of Bcumark called Falstcr-Laolaud, 
which has an area of 630 square miles with a total i>oimlation (in 
1850) of 79,017. 

FALUN, or FAHLUN, a town in Sweden, the capital of Dale- 
carlia, which now constitutes tho Falun Liin, is situated near the west 
shore of Lake Bunn, in about 60“ 35' N. lat., 16“ 35' E. long., and has 
a population of 4500. The town is built chiefly of timber, nud 
contains a mining school, geological and miueralogical collections, a 
model room, and a technical library; it is celebrated for its gnat 
copper-mine, which is situated to the west of the town. Unlike all 
other mines, tho Falun mine presents a large pit, about 1200 feet 
long and as many wide, into which people descend by a stairc.ose to 
a depth of sevc:ml hundred foot; tlie ore was formerly detached by 
the miners from tho bottom of this hole, so that they were not 
obliged to use candle li ^t . but the mine is now worked by numerous 
shafts and galleries, an2|%ith mlmirable machinery. Giistavus Va.sa 
worked in the copper-mines of Falun. Tlie vapours which coiitiuiially 
rise from the niiue, or to speak more correctly, fi-om the smelting- 
works about it, have destroyed every trace of vegetation in the 
neighbourhood, and even wild animals ami birds arc rarely seen. To 
tho fumes ^ of tho copper, it is said, the town owes its exemption 
from the visitation of cholera. Beside.s copper this mine yields some 
gold, silver, lead, vitriol, ochre, and brimstone. There arc a few 
matiufacture.s of linen, cotton, and vrool, but all on a small scale. 

The Fafun Ldn coincides nearly with the old popular division of 
Dalccarlia or Baliirne, so-callcd from its coinjirising the basins of 
tho Dal and its principal head-streams tho Ostcr and Wiister Dal, 
which unite a little west of tho town of Falun .and south of Lake 
Siljar. It comprises part of the southern mountain region of Sweden 
and a p.art of the n'gion of mines. Its area is 12,210 square miles, 
and its population in 1845 was 145,333. The surface and products 
are noticed in the articles D-M-ecaulia and Sweue.n. 

FAMAQOSTA. fCTPnus.] 

FANO. [Joteand.] 

FANO, a sea-port and episcopal town of tho Stales of the (.flmrch 
blithe legation of Urbiuo-e-l’e.*aro, is situated in 43” 61' 16” N. lat., 
13“ 1' 19" E. long., on the shore of the Adriatic, at a short distance 
from the mouth of the Metauro, and has about 10,000 inliabitants. 
The town which stands in a rich, fertile, and salubrious plain, is 
well-built and adorned with many handsome ediflees. There is no 
town of the same size on the cast coast of Italy so rich in churches 
and picturea Tho scenery of the neighbonrliood is very beautiful, 
and numerous good roads facilitate coinmiinlcaiion with the other 
towns in this part of Italy. The higli road along tho Adriatic shore 
runs outside the walls which still gird the town, and sire strengthened 
towards the sea by luistiuus. 

Fano occupies tho site of tho ancient Fmiuin Fortunrv, so called from 
tho Temple of Fortune built hero by the Homans to commemorate the 
defeat of Asdrubal on tho Mctaiirus. Nnrsos hero defeated tho Goths. 
Totila destroyed Fauum, which was rebuilt by Belisarius. A modern 
statue of Fortune which probably replaces an ancient one, is ereot^ 
or 'lie principal fountain. Under the Komaus the city was embellished 
with Iraths and a basilica. A triumphal arch of white moiblo was 


erected in honour of Augustus, which still remains, with part of the 
addirion of an attic with columns built upon it by Ooustautine. On 
an adjoining chaml is a carved representation of tho aroh as it 
originally stood. The walls were erected by Augustus, and repaired 
by the sons of Constantine. 

Fano has a cathedral and thirteen other largo churches, most of 
which, besides being fine buildings, are rich in marbles and frescoes, 
and contain several masterpieces of the great Italian painters. In 
the cathedral are, amonnt other treasures of art, sixteen frescoes by 
Domentohino, representing the principal events In the life of tho. 
Blessed Yitgin. In the church cn Santa Maria Nuova are the Annun¬ 
ciation, and the Madonna with the Infant Saviour of Perajpao. In 
tho church of San Patemiano, named after the first bishop of Fano, 
who was elected A.i>. SCO, is tho Sposalizio, or Espousals of tlie 
Virgin by Guercino. Tho church of San Pietro Is enriched by a 
picture of the Annunciation—which is considered to bo the masterpiece 
of Guido—and by tho frescoes of Vivianl. The Guardian Angel of 
Guercino is nreservod in tho church of Sant Agostino, and in the 
Folfi College is tho celebrated picture of David ^ith Goliath's Head, 
by Domenlchino. Many of these churches are rich also in spocimens 
of monumental architecture. 

Fano contains also a'ovcrnl religious houses, a public library, n 
college, several schools, and ouo of tho finest theatres in Italy, which 
was built by Torclli, a native artist, and oniamented witii i)aintings 
and scenery by Bihiona. The port of Fano, formerly the resort of 
tho traders of the Adriatic, was repaired by J^pe Paul V., from 
whom it was called I’ort Borgliese. It is now nearly chokeil up 
with sand, and tlie commerce of tho town has declined; only small 
coasting-vessels can enter, which are engaged in the corn tradc\ 'IMio 
town has some inqiortant silk manufactures. Pope Clement Vlll. 
was a native of Fano. Tho first printing-press known in Kiiropo 
with Arabic ti’pes was established liei-e by Porio Julius 11. iii 
1514. 

FANTEKS, or FANTIN9, a nation inhabiting a part of ilio Gold 
Coast in Western Africa, Since the commencement of tlio preaout 
ccutuiy the country of ihoFantees has boon overrun by tho A»lKuitec,-<, 
and its recent history will be found in tho article on that pcopK*. 
[AsnANTEi;.] 

FAllALIONI ISLANDS. [.Etxa.] 

FAREHAM, Hiuupshirc, a market-town, and the scat of a Poor- 
Law Union in tho parish of Farehain, is situated at the hciul of tlie 
north-west branch of Portsmouth liarbour,‘Jti 50“ 60' N. lut., 1“ 10' 
W. long.; di.stant 12 miles 8.E. from Southampton, 73 miles S.W, by 
S. from London by road, ami 85 miles by tho South-Wc.stern railway. 
The population of tho town in 1851 was 3451. The parish is under 
the m.*magemeut of a Local Boaiii of Health. The living is a vicarage 
in the archdoiiconiy and diocese of Winche.<(ter. Faroham Poor- 
Law Union contains nine parishes, with an area of 31,391 acres, ami 
a population in 1851 of 13,925. 

Farcham is situated at the intersoctlon of the road from lioudon 
to Gosport with that from ChichesUtr to Southampton. A bridge at 
the town crosses tlie head of Portsmouth harbour, wdiicU is liere 
narrowed to tho dimensions of a 8|DaaU river. The prosperity of 
Fareham is chiefly dependent upon Its proximity to I’ortsmoutb. 
The tow^ lighted witli gas, and is wett supplied with water. Tho 
chief buimings are a handsome as8omlj)y.-ruom, and a niarket-iiall. 
The parish chui-ch is of various dateOljfla styles; the chancel, which 
is early English, was rebuilt about 40 years ago. 'The Tn.lepcmlonts 
and Wesleyan Methodists have places of worship, and there arc a 
Free school. National, British, and Infant schools, a literary institute, 
a savings bank, and a lunatic asylum. Coach-building ami ship¬ 
building are can-ied f>n; cordage, sacking, and ooarae pottery arc 
made. Vessels of 300 tons can get up to tiie port. The trade is 
chiefly in corh, coal, and timber, ^Che market is held on Monday, 
and there is a yearly fair for cattle and cheese on June 29th and 30th. 
Fareham is much resorted to iu summer for sea-bathing. 

(Warner, I/ampshire ; Communicatim fi'et/i Fareham.) 

FAUINGDON, or FARRINGDO^ Berkshire, a market-town and 
tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, in thff iiarish bf Great Faringdoii, is 
situated in 51“ 40' N. la^ 1° 33' W, long.; distant 36 miles N.W. by 
W. from Reading, and 69j W.by N.from London, popu¬ 

lation of the parish of Great IraringdCn iu 1851 was 2456. The living 
is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Barks and diocese of Oxford. 
Faringdon Poor-Law Union contoint 81 parisUcs and townships, with 
an area of 65,880 acres, apd a population in 1861 of 16,465. 

The Saxon kings had a palace at Fwingdon, wherein Edward the 
Elder died in 025. In 1202 Stephen founded at Faringdon a priory 
of Cistercian monks. During the civil war Cromwell made an attack 
upon tho town, which was succoasfulW resisted. King Charles was at 
Faringdon after tlie second battle of Newbury. The town of Fiiriug- 
don is pleasantly situatcil; it is l^li^tod with gas, and is neat and 
clean. The streets dive^e from the centre of the town, where is 
situated tho townTiall. The piirish church is a large and handsome 
gothic strucluro, with a low square tower. The Indepondeuts, 
Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists have chapels. There are National 
and charity schools, and a savings bonk, llie market-day is Thumloy. 
There are three annual fairs besides a statute fair on the 18th October 
for Idling soivouts. A great cattle market is held on the first Tuesday 
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of eaoti month, im annual homo fair on the 18th of Febmavy* 
Petty aoBsionB anil a county court are hold in the town, 
FABBBOBOUQH, Kanipahire, a village and the aeat of a Oilbort 
Poor-Law Incorporation, in the pariah-of Famborongh, ia aituated in 
61* 17'K. lat., 0“ 44' W. long.; diatant 40 milea N.E. by N. from 
Southampton, 32 milea S.W, from London by I'oad. and 33 hy 
the Soutn-Weatern railway. Tho population of tne parish in 1851 
waa 477, inclusive of 46 ihipatea of tfte workhouae. The living is a 


Southampton, 32 miles S.W, from London by I'oad. and 33 miles by 
the Soutn-Weatern railway. Tho population of tne parish in 1851 
was 477, inclusive of 46 inmates of tfte workhouse. The living is a 
rectory In the archdeaconry and diocese of Win^eater, Famborongh 
Gilbert Incorporation oontmna four porishesi witii an area of 12,222 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 2386. Fantborough is a small 
agricultural vdl^, close to tfte Suirey border. It has stations of the 
South-Westom and the Beading, Guildford and Beigate railways. The 
parish church is an ancient structure ip the decorated stylo: the 
doorways north and south are Nonnan. Schools in the village ore 
Bupporbad by two of the neighliouring proprietors. 

(Warner, llaifipahire i Communication from Famhorounh.) 

FABNBOEOUaH, [Kent.] * 

FABNE ISLAND. [NoBTUUMBEni.ANa] 

FABNHAM, Surrey, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Farnbam, is situated near the right bank of tfto 
river W«^, in 61“ 13' N. lat., 0“ 48' W. long.; distant 10 miles "W. by 
S. from Guildford, 38 miles S.W. by W, from Luudou by road, aud 
414 miles by the Soutft-Wcstcra railway. Tho population of the 
town of Faruham in 1851 was 3515. The living is a vicarage ii) tho 
archdeaconry of Surrey and diocese of Winchester. Faruham Poor- 
Law Union contains five parishes and ono chajieliy with an area of 
29,824 acres, and a population in 1851 of 11,804. 

Faruham wjw a placo of some importance at a very early period, 
and at oho timo returned inoinbers to Parliament. Tho manor of 
Faiiihum was given by Ktbalbald, king of tho AVest Saxons, to the see 
of AViiicbestcr, to which it has ever niuco belonged. On tlie nortli 
side of the principal street, and on tho summit of a hill, formerly 
stood a castle, built by Henry do Blois, brother of King Stephen, and 
bishop of AVinchoster. After the Bestoration Dr. Morley, bishop of 
AA'inchestcr, expended a cmisidcrable sum in erecting tho present 
castlo, which is of brick, oovci'cd with stucco, embattled, and of a 
qiiadrangulur form. A tjoining the castlo is an extensive park, 
through which tho river Ijoddon flows. On tho borders of the pai*k 
is AA'averlcy Abbey, a neat modern mansion, which ib rives its name 
ffom a monastery of Cistercian monks, tho ruins of which arc in tho 
vicinity. 

Faruham consi.sts chiefly of one street, running cast and ■west. It 
is lighted with gas. Tlu» purisli churcli was fox’merly a chapel of ease 
to AA'averlcy Abbey. .Some poitions of the building are of the 12th 
century; other portions are of the 15 th and 16th centuries. Tho Inde- 
liendents have a ch.apel, and there are National and Infant schools, and 
a savings bank. Tlie Orainniar school, founded about 1611, bad 
fallen into decay, but was recently revived as a Coininci*cial school. 
'J’he income fi'om endowment in 1887 was 22/. a year. The number 
of scholars in 1853 was 25. A epunty court is held in tho tuwu. 
l*’an:ham is noted for its hoij plantations. The great 10014. for the 
Fiu-uhum hop.i is AV^eyhill fair. The m.'U’ket-day is Thm-sdny. Thi’cc 


fail's in the year, for hoj'ses, cattle, slieep, and hogs, arc lield. 

(Stevenson, 8'«m'y of fiarrepi Manning and Bray, Uistory of Surrey ; 
Bravloy, ; Communication from Faniham.) \ 

FABNINGHAM. [Kkitt.] 

FAUN AVOUTll. [L AXOAS^ins.] 

FAKO in Italian and Spanish, pharm in Latin, phare in Frenob, 
is tho name given to lighthouses in tho- Moditerranc.an. The fir.st. 
lighthouse is said to have been tliat raised by Sostrutus of ('nidus 
B.C. 283, oil tho island of Pharos nt the entrance of tlie new harbour of 
Alexundreiii. [Atux.viiU 0 Ki.v.] Tho name jAa/'oa became afterwards an 
appellative for lighthouses, and some instances it ha.s been given 
to the towns near which a ligbthd^e was built. Such, for instance, 
is tho town of Faro in Algarve. Torre di Faw, a lighthouse ou Capo 
Pelorus, iu Sicily, has given, its uiuno to the Strait of Me.s.siiia at tlio 
cutrauca of whinh it is.placed, between ^Calabria and Sicily, and 
which the Italisn^ ^all Fjwo dH^Iessina. The Kingdom of tho Two 
Sicilies is divided, with rpgatd to its ailministration, into Domiuj di 
quh del Faro, qr 'd.qmii^yf side.of' tbe Faro’ (speaking as 

from Naples) meaning W Domiiij di la del 

Faro, or ' dominmhs'vW f^tiu^sido of the Faro,’ that is to say, 
the island of Sicily,.. 

FABO. rALaAKyj|.F 

FAROE, FEBOE, or F^»0EBNE ISLANDS, a group of islands 
twenty-two in number, seventeen of which are inftabitiHl; they arc 
about 800 miles W. of tho coast of Norway, and about 200 miles 
B^.AV, of thq Shetland Isles, between 61“ and 63“ N. lat., and 8° aud 
0“ AV. long. They wero discovered between tho years 858 aud 868 by 
some Norwegians, in t^o tjpn} of Harold Harfoger, king of Norway, 
and at present ftoloug to Denmark. Th^lr whole area is estimated at 
about 466 square miles. Tho po^lotiou in 1650 was 8150. 

Tftsse islanils mostly consist of steep rocks, some of them rising 
gradually from the Sea, by two or more sloping terraces, covered with 
<v thin stratum of earth, which produces grass. Close to the sea the 
land consists in gonoinl of iierpendiculor cUfls, from 1200 to 1800 feet 
in height. The most westei'ly islaud is Myggcuaos, the most soutlierJy 


is Suderoe, tho mont ooatorly aro Svinoe and Fugloe, and the most 
northerly are Kalsoo and Videroo. Tho interior is composed of hills, 
usuuly sepamt^ onl^ by narrow ravines, in which thero are brooks 
or rivulets which are iu general so swuUon in tho rainy season os to 
become impassable : there ore no valleys of any a^tent. Tfte greatest 
elevations in these islands are the basalt mountain SkaeUuigfieldy 
2430 feet high, in tho south part of the largest of them, si^moe, 
which is nearly the central island of the group, and divided by 
narrow straits from ATaagoo and Ostcroe; and the Skattareiinel in 
Osteroe, which is said to attain an elevation of 2861 feet l^ere 
aiti several lakes, among which the largest aro tho Soorvagsvatn 
in ATaagoo, which is three miles long, and the Sandsvatu in Sandoe: 
and there are some fulls of water, the most considcmblc of wbieli is 
tho Fosaa in Stromoe, which has a double fall, nearly 20U fuet in 
height Among the mineral springs the most esteemed is that of 
ATarmakiclde in 0.stcroo. The climate is bleak, and the summer lasts 
only through the inoutha of July and August: yet it seldom freezes 
more than ono month in the year, nor are tho harbours ice-lockcd 
except in very severe wintera. ATioleut storms prevail at all seasons, 
which prevent the growth of any large trees, and compel the inhabit¬ 
ants to fix their dwellings between tho hills. 'The .soil is stony, .md 
in many parts covered with earth only four inches deep. In some 
islands there are majestic groups of basalt formation, similar to tbo 
caves of StaiTo. Neither tho soil nor clima'tc a<liiiits of any extended 
tillage; and the sudden variations iu the tcmperatiiro iiiduco the 
cultivator frequently to gatlier in his crops in a half-ri|>e state, and 
dry them by artificial beat. They consist principally of barley and 
rye, tlic growth of which is scarcely adequate to the noiisumptiou; 
potatoes, pai-snips, turnips, and carrots are also rai.sed; Imt it is 
extremely difficult to raise any other vegetable. Lamlt states the 
proportion of the cultivated to the uncultivated land to bo aljout 1 to 
GO, and that tho corn-fields are not more than from 8 to 12 feet iu 
breadth. Tlie pasture-lands nrc luxuriant, aini the chief wealth of 
the islanders con.sists iu theii* flocks, often containing from 3U0 to 500 
sheep, which graze in tho <yi'.'n air the whole year round, and yiehl 
wool of good quality. Horses of small .stature, but strong, swift, and 
siire-footeil, are bred in considerable iiiiniber.? ; the horueil cattle aro 
also diminutive, yet become exceedingly fat. Few swine arc fed. 
Seal-catchiug, and the whale, cod, herring, and other fi.-heries aro 
another main resource of the people. Ir.depe'idently of domestic 
animals, the islands contain oidy nit^ and mice. 'I'liere is an immense 
number of wild-fowl, such as ehler-dncks. swans, geese, pigeon.-', s<ilan- 
gecse, pulfins, cormoraut-s, plovers, Arc. ’I’lie featliers of tlie nikl-fowl 
are among the artiirle.-i exjiorted. 

'fhere is no timber on the i.sland.s. Turf '.s used for fuel. Beds of 
coal were discovered in the island of Smleroc in 17u'J, and some iiiiues 
liave lieeii openeil from time to time ; but the coal is of inferior 
quality. Copper i.s found in the island of Nolsoe. Jasper and opal 
are met ivitli here and thci'c. 

The inhabitants are of Xoruiau (or Norwegian) descent, and sjioak 
the Norwegian language with ii Dani.^h accafi't. 'Their footl eonsist.s 
of milk, lisii, mutton, poultry, wild-fowl, and barley groats; bivad 
and s.alt arc eon.sidercd luxnrie.st. Their clothing is of coarse woollen, 
woven by their own hands. 'They are either liereditarj’ proprietors 
of tho soil which they cultivate, or farm lands under grant from the 
crown, from which circumstances they Iiavc the respective appella¬ 
tions of Odel.sbonde or Kongsbonde. They pi'ofess the Lutheran 
faith. 'The amtmann, or bailiff, is at the head of civil affairs; in 
judicial matter.H the. landvoigt, or judge, is a.-^sisted by sidesmeu from 
each parisli. 

Ship-building is carried on witli success. AA'oollen-yarns, cloths, 
ajid stockings arc manufaetmod ; ainl there arc a few tanneries. Tlie 
exports consist of hose and trow.scrings, lisli, feather.^, skins and 
hides, butler, tallow, train-oil, Ac. : the imports, of grain, bre.ad, malt, 
brandy, salt, lienip, iron, timber and deal-s, linen, &c. 

The laigcr islands aro Stroinoe, 27 miles long and about 7 miles 
ill breailtb, population about 2000: its capital Thort-liavu, ou tho 
south-east side of the islaud, is tho seat of government, aud has a neat 
wooden church, a Latin scliool, a fort, and about 750 iuhabitaiits. 
'Tho streets are exceedingly narrow. Osteroe, to the cast of Stromoo, 
is in length about 20 miles, ainl iu its greatest breadth about 10 miles : 
population, 1700. It h. j two fresh-water lakes, and several deep fjonls, 
or inlets of tho sea, on the custeru side. A curious basaltic hill about 
420 feet high, consists of pentagonal and octagonal columns, on a 
foundation of trap 3oo fee iu height. At tbo north-north-west point 
of tho islaud there ore two rocks, with, the appoaraneu of colo.'^.sal 
statues, which are uailcil Uisiii and Kjcdlingeii, aud are ‘240 feet high. 
On the south-west side is a safe harbour, the Kougshavu. Saiidoo, to 
the south of Slromoe, is about 13 miles long aud one lunl a half mile 
broad : po)>ulation, 500. It has ' large lake eollotl Sandsvntli which 
abounds iu trout, five villages, three churches, and is tho rtsidoiico of 
the Amtspropst, who is tho head eftclesiastical authority. .Sndei'cc, 
lying south of tliq preceding, is nboiit 17 miles iu length and Sj miles 
in its greatest breoiltb, and coubains ten villages, six churches, aud 
upwards of 1000 inhabitants. It is full of rocks and precipices. 
I’liuthavn, its port, is almost the only spot where there is .a wife 
lauding. A'aagoe, to the west of Mroiueo, is nearly 13 milc.-i long and 
about 5 miles broad; popiiUillou, GoO. its principal like, Soorvaag, is Hie 
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largest in the Faroe islands, and is full of trout. It has four ohurohes, 
the parochial one being at Midvaag, a village and sca-port. Myggenoes, 
to the west of Voagoe, is an inconsiderable island about 3 miles broad. 
The remainder of the seventeen inhabited islands are Fugloe, Sviuoe, 
Videroe, Bordoe, Konoe, Kolsoe, Kolter, Hestoo, Nolsoo, Skuoo, and 
the greater Dimon. 

B’ARS, or FARSISTAN. [Persia.] 

FASANO. [Bari, Terra dl] 

FAVERSHAM, Kent, a market-town, a municipal borough, a 
member of the cinquo port of Dover, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Faveraham, is situated in 51" 18' N. lat., 
0" 68' K. long., distant 8 miles W. by N. from Canterbury, and 47 
miles E.S.E. from London. The population of the town of Faversham 
in 1851 was 4595. The town is goveraed by 4 aldermen, or jurats, 
and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor. The living is a vicarage 
in the archdeaconry and dioceso of ('antorbury. B'avorsham Poor-Law 
tlnion contains 25 parishes and townships, with an area of 44,052 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 16,513. 

Faversham is situated on a stream running into the East Swale, to 
the left of the road from London to Dover. King Stephen founded 
hero an abbey for Cltiniac monks, in which himself, his queen Matilda, 
and his eldest son, Bluataco of Boulogne, were buried. Portions of 
the outer walls stili exist. The town consists chiefly of four streets, 
forming on irregular cross, and having the guildhall and m:u*kot-p1ace 
in the centre. The streets arc well paved. The church is a coiiimo- 
<lioua cruciform building, constructed of flint; it has some portions 
in the decorated style, tl’.o remainder is of later date. At the west 
end is a light pinnacled tower surmounted with an octagonal spire. 
The Independents, Baptists, and e.sleyan Methodists have places of 
worship. The Qrammar school, founded in 1575, has an income from 
endowment of about 1601. a year, and had .50 scholars in 1853. There 
is a National school. Faversham Creek is navigable up to tbe town 
for vessels of 150 tons. On December 31st, 1853, the number and 
tonnage of vessels belonging to the port were—225 under 50 tons, with 
an aggregate of 4936 tons; 82 vessels above 50 tons, aggregate ton¬ 
nage, 10,355 ; and 1 steam-vessel of 9 tons burden. The vessels which 
entered and cleared at the port during 18.53 were as follows :—In¬ 
wards, 1532 vessels, 116,381 tons; outwanls, 1478 vessels, 44,983 tons. 

The oyster fishery employs between 200 and 300 persons. There 
is a considcmhle import and export trade ; much ngricnlturtd produce 
is sent to London by hoys. The market-days are 'Wednesday and 
Satunlay ; fairs are held on February 14th and August Ist. 

ITAYAL. [Azoiiks.] 

FAYETTEVILLE. [Cabousa, Nohtii.] 

FEAR, CAPE. [C.Mioi.ixA, Nourii.] 

B'EtJAMP. [Seine Infkrieuiie.] 

B'ECKENHAM. fWoBCE.sTE«sniRE.] 

B'KLDSRURO. [Ens.] 

FB:LKGYHAZA. [Cumanta, Litti.k.] 

FELIPE, SAN. [Venkeuela.- 
B’ELIZZANO. [Ar.EaSASDuiA. 

FELLKTIN. [Creuse.] 

FELSTEAD. [Essex.] 

B'ELTRE. [Belluno.] 

FEMEltN. [Sciir.E.swiG.] 

B'ENNY STRATFORD. [Bockinuiiamsuiue.] 

FENWICK. [Atrsiuue.] 

B-EODOSIA. [Kaefa.] 

FEUE. [Atsse.] 

FERE, I. A. [Ain.] 

FERMANAGH, an inland county of the province of Ulster, in 
Ireland, lies between 54'’ 7' and 54“ 37' N. lat., 7" 8' and 8" 10' 
W. long., and is bounded N, by the counties of Donegal and Tyrone, 
E. by the county of Monaghan, S. by Cavan, and W. by Leitrim and 
Donegal. Its greatest length from east to west is 45 miles, from north 
to south 29 miles. The area coniprises 457,195 acres, of which 289,228 
are arable, 114,847 uncidtivated, 6155 in plantations, 210 in towns, 
and 46,755 under water. The population in 1851 was 116,007. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communicatimt. —B’ermanagli county 
belongs almost entirely to the basin of Lough Erne. The drainage of 
a small district in the extreme west falls into Lough Melvin, the 
supcrflnnus waters of which are carried to the Atlantic by the Urowes 
River. Jjongh Erne, which extends from south-east to north-west 
for above forty miles, divides the county into two nearly equal parts, 
and is itself divided into the Upper and Lower Lakes, the former 
stretching fx-om Wattle Bridge, on the bordex's of Cavan, to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Enniskillen ; the latter from Enniskillen to Belleek, on 
the borders of Donegal. The Upper Lake is about 18 miles in length, 
aiid hiw an extreme width of about 4 miles; it is thickly studded 
with hilly islands, some of which are of considerable size, aixd all are 
clothed with wood or with rioh pastui'cs. Within two or thx'ee miles 
of Enniskillen the lake becomes naiTow, and assumes a river character, 
which it i%tai 08 for a mile below the town, where, opposite the 
grounds of the royal school of Poitora, the Lower Lake oommeixees, 
expanding into a mag^iificent sheet of water, much less incumbered 
with islands than the Upper Lake, and having op{x>8xto -the town of 
K'--'] .a width of not loss than six miles. The singularly varied and 
beautiful scenexy of these lakes is said by Inglis and other tourists 


not to be surpassed in Europe. On approaching Dcllook the lake 
again contracts, and flows as a deep rapid x'ivcr tbi'ough a rather 
swampy tract, crosswl near the village by a rocky ledge, over which 
the stream rushes impetuously, fonning a fine catamut. Fx'oin I lei leek 
the river flows with x-apid course west by north, forming another fine 
fidl of about sixteen feet at Ballyshaunou, a little below which it oiitors 
tiie ^y of DonegaL Vast numbers of salmon ascend to Lough Erno 
and its feeders to spawn; the ascent of tbe fish up the falls of Bally- 
shannon and BcUeek is eagerly watched os a very gratifying Hi>cutaulc. 
Lough Erne also abounds in trout, pike, perch, and bi'eam ; it is fre¬ 
quented by large flocks of wild ducks, wild geese, and other water-fowl. 
The outlet of Lough Erno is navigable for vessels dx-awing 12 feet water 
up to Ballyshauuon ; between the town and Belleek the nipidity of 
the stream x'euders it useless for puiqioses of navigation. 'I'lie <leptlx 
of the Upper Lake varies from a few feet to 75 feet; the bower Lako 
is said in soxne places to have a depth of 206 feet. Formerly sonio 
of the connecting reaches of the Upper Lake wci'c in parts so shallow 
that only flat-bottomed boats, called 'cots,' could navigate thorn. 
These channels have recently been deepened, and the lakes are now 
navigated by small steamers, which convey gotwls of various kinds 
between Belleek, Enniskillen, Lisnaskea, Belturbct, and the Ulster 
('anal, which enters the Upper Lake near Wattle Bxiilgo, connecting 
Lough Blrno with Lough Neagh, and completing the water eoiaiunui- 
catioii between Enniskillen, Newry, and Belfast, 'fhe chief articles 
of traffic oir tho lako ax*o timber, coals, buttei’, eggs, corn, aiul other 
agricultui'al produce. 

The most southern pax-t of the county, extending from the Wooilfoi-d 
River f(bvvAN], which forxns pai*t of the boundary between Fcriuiuiagii 
and (Javan, to a few miles below Euniskillon, presents a belt of x-ii:li 
land of considerable but varying width, gently undulating in parte, 
but level along tho lake-shore, ami tho whole backed by high itimm- 
tains. Between tlie Wo<jdford and tbe Claddagh (a fecilor of Lon.'ch 
Erne, which rises near the baad-waten-s of tUo Shannon in tho county 
Cavan), the back-grouinl is formed by the northern slopes of tlit: 
Legavrega Muuntaiii.s. Between theChiddagh and the Aiuiey, at iil>oiit 
four miles from the lako, i-uus the main ridge «»f the Howbally Aloun- 
tiiins, which fox*m imrt of tho watershed between liongh I'iriie and 
the Shannon. 'I'his i-aiige, tho highest in the county', reaches in its 
culminating point, (Juilcagh, the height of 2188 feet above tlie sea ; 
its slope towanls the lake is in gencml rapi<l, in some jdaees preeijiitous. 
At its northex’n base is the lino mansion and extensive domain of 
Florence Conx-t, the scat of tho Eai-l of Eiini.skilien. Westw'ard from 
the Cuilciigh Muuutaiiia, on tho coniines of tho cuuutios of Leitrim, 
Cavan, and Fermanagh, is I^ough Macueaii, of which tho oaslei-ii part, 
called Lough Nitty, is connected by a strait with the westeni ami 
larger part, properly ciUlcd Macnean. Tbe outlet of Lough Macneaii 
is the Aiiioy, which Hows eastwai-d to Lough Erne, through a beautiful 
wcll-woodcd country. A little noi-th of Ijouglx Nitty is Bcimoro 
Mountain, which attains a height of 1312 feet, and forms a striking 
feature in the sccnex-y of Lough Erno on the appr-oach to Enniskillen. 
[Enniskii,i.en.] The approaches to this town on botli sides of tho 
lake are adorned ivith many pretty residences. About two miles 
south-east of Euniskillcn, situated in a very extensive and beautiful 
demesne, is Ca.stle Coolc, the most splendid luausion in the north of 
Ireland, and the scat of Eaxl Belmoro. Tho structure is built of 
Portland stone. 

All tho rest of tho southern part of tho county, between Lough 
Macueau and Lower Lough Exme, is with little exception inounteinous. 
The mass of the Sliean-North xnxns along the Lower I.ake in many 
places close to the shore, towards which it descomlH with a vei-y rapid 
slope. The highest part of tho rouge, called I’houl-a-Phouca, rises to 
the height of above 1150 feet, and sinks down almost precipitously 
within a few rotls of the shore. South of those masses, but separated 
from them by the undulating basin of the Sillies River (which enters 
Lough Erne about a mile above Enniskillen), are tho Gleiialong Moun¬ 
tains, which have an altitude of about 900 feet. 'The greater part of 
this region is wild in tho extreme, consisting of irreclaiinahlu mountain, 
browxx bog, and coarse pasture. In the basin of tho Sillies however, 
particulaiTy in tho neighboui’hood of Church-Hill and Dcx-rygtmnclly, 
there is some good arable and pasture land. 

'West of the Tmwer Lake, as far as Pnttigoe, a small village partly 
in Ferman.sgh and partly in Donegal, tlio surface is hilly, with only a 
narrow level mai'gin along tho shore. In this district, and near the 
western exti-omily of the lake, is the beautiful demesne and seat of 
Castle CaldwelL South of Pettigoe is Boa Island, the largest in the 
Lower Lake, coutalniug 1400 acres of flne land ; it is however almost 
treeless. Occupying a beautiful situation on one of the larger islands 
near the west sboi'o of tho lake stands Ely Lodge, the fine seat of tho 
Marqixis of Ely. Eastward fl'om Pettigoe to Kesh and Lisuarrick tho 
land slopes down gx-adually from the mountains on the confines of 
Tyrone to tho lake-shore, and presents some of the finest soil and most 
picturesqxie sceuexy in tho county. Tho views between Kesh and 
Castle Archdall, a splendid xnansion and demesne near LisnaiTick, are 
particularly fine. The mountain ridge to the north of this distriei 
forms pai*t of tho watershed between Lough Foyle and Lough Erne; 
most of the streams thence run into the lake by the Kesh River. 
Ifrom Lisnanick to Ballmamallard and tho eastern side of the valley 
of the Ballicassidy River (on which there are huge flour-iuills), the 
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Burfiico is undulating, and generally the land is very fertile, with tracts 
of bog however in the low groun«ls. The mansions and demesnes of 
Nccarne, near Irvinostown, and Jamestown and Crocknacrccvo, near 
Rallinamallard, are tlio most worthy of remoi'k in this rt^gion. From 
a short distance oast of Enniskillen a nuige of round-backed hills, 
called the Toppit Mountains, stretches in a general northern direction, 
and joins the Tattymoyle mountains in Tyrone, a few miles south of 
Fintoua. On the western slope these hills are generally cultivated ; the 
eastern side is in many places very steep, and overgrown with heath. 
This range forms the western limit of the basin of the Drurnmany, 
the largest river-basin in the county, the eastern limit being fornied 
by the Sliove-Beagh (commonly pronounced Slabay) Mountains, which 
have a width of 7 miles and a length of about 13 miles. This moun¬ 
tain mass extends in a northern direction from Lisnaskea, and the 
small hamlet of Donough along the eastern border of Fermanagh into 
Tyrone. The summits of Cammore and Brochderg in this range reach 
1U8U feet in height. The eastern side slopes down in general gradually 
to the high plain of the county Montigluiu, being skirted on that side 
by a gently undulating country, containing several .small lakes, bog.s, 
and marshes, and drained by the Finn River, w’hich canics all the 
wateiw of the eastern slope into Lough Erne. The broad round 
summits of these mountains and a great portion of the eastern .slope 
arc bleak and barren, quite unsheltered and treeless; the surface 
prcsontis only coar.se hungry mountain pasture, bare rocks, or 
undrninctl bog.s, resting on clay, and covered with stunted heath. 
I’he «lescent on the western side is by a series of rapid slopes, each 
succeeded by it.s level <li.striet of irregular shape and varying width, 
t!(j as to pri!sent a .succe.ssiou of natural terraces. On this side 
cultivation i.s more cxteiuled. 

The biisin of the Orummany River stretches out to w’ostw’ard from 
the 1ia.su of ilicse luouulaiiM for about five miles, and extends in a 
direction north and south of about ten iiiile.s. It may bo characterised 
as a plain inclosed by a ring-fence of mountains except to the south¬ 
ward, where it opens on Lough Erne, fine views of which are com¬ 
manded from several points. There are however .several low liill.s and 
round outlying eminences in this plain. The land i.s genemlly good, 
but v.'irie.s considerably. In the nortli-wcst of this ba.‘>iii is tlie small 
village of Tempo, near which i.s Tempo Hou.se, formerly the scat of .a 
braut'li of the noble Tri.sli family of Maguire, .ainl now belonging to Sir 
E. Teiineiit. Four miles .south-oa.st from Tempo, the pretty village of 
I’rookborongh stands on a slight elevation at the western foot of the 
Li.sin.alore Hills, aii off hoot of the Brochderg Mountain. About two 
miles north of Bniokborough is l.'olebrookc House, .situated in an 
extensive well-wooded ileiiie.-<nc. CVilelirooke House, the finest mansion 
in this part of the county, was erected by the late Sir Henry Brooke, 
ami is built of a beautiful white freestone found in tlie aoiitheni part 
of the Slieve-Beagh Mountains. The main branch of the Hrnmmany 
River rises in the northern part of these mountains, and runs with 
I'apid w’iiiding cour.se towards the west till it enters the Colobi*ooke 
dcmc.-ne, whence it runs southward, and about a mile to the west of 
Brookboi-oiigh and through Maguire’s Briilge : about four miles below 
tlii.s place the river falls iuto Lough Erne. This river, as well as nil 
the streams in the county and the lake itself, is subject to floods. To 
the west of this river, between BrtKikborough and Lisbellaw, there is 
a v«!ry extensivo tract of bog, containing Lough Eyes anil some 
Kuiallcr lake.s. 

The immedi.ato neiglibourhooik of Loiigh Erne, all the way from 
1'hmi.4l;il1en along the north shore of Upper liOugh Enio to the eon- 
flnes of Cavan, prc.sents a flat district of great fertility, with here and 
there small tracts of hog and sedgy swamps, hacked by a country of 
hilL-j and d.-de.s, which contains .some of the best corn and gra.ss land 
in the county. Of the islands on the lake mention must ho made of 
the largo island of Btflleislo, which is joined to the north shore by a 
causeway and bridge. The first Earl of Ri.).sse built a fine mansion on 
this island, portions of which still reinaiu in the residence of the pre¬ 
sent proprietor, 'wlu* is a descendant of Hr. Porter, formerly bishop of 
Cloghcr. This island is situated nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Ariiey, and commands fine views of lake and mountain scenery; the 
beautiful green and lofty hill of Knockniuny, on the south shore of 
liOugh Enic, forms a much-admired feature of the landscape. Crum 
Castle, a mnnsii.iu of the Karl of Erne, situated on a peninsula of 
Lough Erne, about 4 miles S. from Newtow'uhutler, near the south- 
caateru extremity' of the lake, aud near it the rtmiaina of old Crum 
Castle, are worthy of remark for the extent and beauty of the vvell- 
wooded demesne iu which they stand, and which includes scvoml 
islands. Further south-east, on the borilors of Cavan, there is the 
handaomo rcsideuco and grounds of Castle Saunderson, a short way 
from which, on tho road to Lisnaskea, is a large district of barren bog. 
Thu interior of tho county, fTOm tho hamlet of Ponough to Newtow’ii- 
hutlor aud (/lones, presents an undulating surface of pasture and 
arable gi-ound. 

'I’ho county is tmversed by excellent roads. Along the north and 
south shores of the Upper Lake rim two mail-coach roads, which 
diverge from Butler’s Bridge iu tho county of Cavan, and unite in 
Enui^illen, whence a fine roiul runs to Bidlyshaunou and the west 
coast of Ireland. Opening on these three lines of road are numerous 
otliers connecting Enniskillen with all parts of the county. The 
Armagh, Belfast, and Enniskillen mail-coach travels by tho main 


road along the north shore as far as the neighbourhood of Newtown- 
butlcr, whence a road runs to tho eastwaid, leading to Clones and 
Monaghan. Even the mountain roads of the county are good, but 
many of them are impracticable for carriages. A milroad to connect 
Eumskilleu with Londonderry is in course of formation, and is open 
between Londonderry and Dromore: other lines are in progress 
or projected to join Enniskillen with Newry, Dundalk, and 
Dublin. 

(Jeology, Jec. Upper Lough Erne lies on a bed of blue clay, and is 
surrounded on all sides by limestone strata. The Dowbally Moun¬ 
tains, and the mountains south of tho lower lake, are composed chiefly 
of sandstone and limestone. Where the limcntuno prevails in the 
south and south-west of the county, there occur numerous cavities 
and subtcri'aueous water channels. The Boogagh River, which brings 
down the waters of several small lakes and tributary streams to Lough 
Melvin, is absorbed in tho rock, aud emerges, after running a distance 
of about 30 perches underground. In like manner the Claddagh aud 
several brooks which rim into Lough Erne from tho tjhcan North, 
dip underground in their course. A natural bridge of rock cro.ssos a 
stream which forms part of the boundary of the district on tho south ; 
aud throughout tho central parts, caves (as near Ballicassidy) anil 
deep holes iu the rock are of very frequent occurrence. Tho Toppit 
Mountains ooiiHi.st of yellow sandstone and conglomerate, but lime¬ 
stone lies along the lower slopes, and in mo.st parts of the county the 
isolated hills adjacent to the higher ranges contain limestone, sand, 
and graveL The Slievc-Beagh Mountains arc famous towanls their 
southern extremity for a beautiful white sandstone, said to be supe¬ 
rior to Portland stone; but these mouutaiiis consist chiefly of millstone 
grit, which is found of superior quality at (.'animore, aud yellow and 
old red-sandstone ; the limestone str.ita however lie close upon tho 
range ou the ea.stcm and western sides. On the western slopes of 
the Slieve-Beagh, traces of coal •uni iron have been found, and also a 
slaty-blue clay resembling rotten limestone, which becomes readily 
imlverisablo on exposure to tho air, .and forms gooil manure for moory 
soil.s. Marl ami pottcr’s-clay are found in several places. 

Climafe, Soif, Agriculture, tfcf.— The climate is very inoLst, but mild 
and healthy, except in the ueighbourhood of Upper Lough Erne, 
where, in low districts, marsh fever sometimes prevails in the summer 
and autumn. The prevailing winds are the west, south-west, and 
south; the west winds blow at times ■with trvineiidous violence, 
upriKiting trees, and sweeping away the roofs ofl" the houses. Tlie soil 
in the low grounds is a rich deep loam, in some places peat, resting 
on a sub.soil of clay ; the .saiulstouc ilistricts have mostly a cold thin 
.soil; iu the lime.-stonc tnie.ts the soil is gem-rally gooil, and easily 
worked. Improved inethoil.s of industry h.-ivc been to some extent 
introduced. The chief crop.s are oats, w’heat, potatoes, turnips, flax, 
ami ha}'. The number of acres tinder i-rop in IS.'il wiw lU7,73,a, 
namely :—-\Viio.at, oat.-«, 43,J>45 ; barley, bore, and rye, 55S4 ; 

beans 'and peas, lUlO; iH)tatoe.s, 13,059; turnips, 6724 ; mangel 
Aviirzcl, root.s, and cabbage, 207 4; vetches and other green crop.s, 408 ; 
flax, liSOO; i-ape, 30; and meadow and clover, 30,408. On 15,560 
lioldiiig.s in 1851 there were 0518 horses, 4749 mules aud asses, 88,051 
cattle, 11,371 sheep, 17,843 pigs, 4-13 deer, 3055 goats, and 195,674 
head of jioultry. The county export.s oats, butti'r, egg-s, and some 
other articles of agi-icnltnral produce ; the principal markets for wheat 
.and other descriptions of corn are Eani.ski11en and Lisnaskea.^ Tho 
fields are inclosed by hedges in the low county, on tho mountains by 
wall.-i of loose .■stone. The farm-buildings, which arc geiiendly ci'vcteil 
by tho tenant, are pretty good; but the mud hut and the cabin of 
peat sod.s, the residences of the poorer cla.-«.ses, meet the eye in all 
directiou.s. Except in the ueighbourhood of Lough Erne, ami to some 
dtslaiioe round Enniskillen, the county h.as a bare, cold appearance, 
iu con.-!equcnce of the paucity of timber-trees, which are gro vn chiefly 
ou the deinosues of lai'go projirietoi-s. The county i.s entirely .agricul¬ 
tural : th j ouly manufactures worth uaming are coufiueJ to Euuiskilleu; 
linou is woven for domestic use. 

Dteiaiom, Toinia, <(f. Ferm.anagh county is comprised in tho 
iliocese of Clogher, with the exception of tho district which extends 
eastwaial from the Amey aud Lough Macuean; this belongs to the 
dioco.so of Kilmore. Tho'coimty is divideil into 8 baronies : -1. Clan- 
awley, wliieh lies between tho Sillies River on one side aud the Arney 
and Lough Maciieau on the other; 2. Magheraboy, which includes 
tho rest of the western division of the county fi-om tho left hank of 
the Sillies and the south shore of the lower lake; 3. Knockniuny, 
wliich extends between tho A.niey and tho Wood ford rivers; 4. Coole, 
embracing the south-eastern district; 6. Claukelly, which includes 
the district between the ridge of tho Slievo-Boagh Mountains, in the 
county of Monaghan; 6. Maghcrastcphaiin, ■vi'hich is genemlly coinci¬ 
dent with tho basin of tho Drurnmany River; 7. Tyrkcunedy, which 
oxtemls from Enniskillen northwaril to Tyrone, including both slopes 
of the Toppit Moimtains; 8. Luig, -which comprises the north west 
of the county. . ^ 

Them are few towns of consequenoe iu Ferm.anagh: Exxi.'^Kii.r.KX, 
the county town, ’Lisnaskra, and LowTiir.u.'irowN, are descrilied in 
sepanato articles : tho following places we notice here 

BcUeek, population of tho village 228 iu 1851,13 situatixl on the 
right bank of the river Erne, about 2^ miles below tlie point whom 
the lower lake narrows to tho dimensions of a river. Ihe remarkahio 
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cataract formed by tbe river Erne near tbia village haa been already 
noticed. A bridge apana tbe river at tbia plaoe. The stream runs 
here with a very rapid current. Fairs are held at Belleek on February 
8 rd, May 17th, June 19tb, and October 10th, Derrygonnelly, TOpula- 
tion 319, ia eituatad id a wild and picturesque district, about 7 miiea 
W.N.W. from Enniakillen, and about 3 miles S. from tbe shore of 
Lough Erne. There are here a small church and chapels for Roman 
Catholics and Wesleyan Methodists. Faira are held on tbe 21th of 
each month. Ktth, population 257, situated on the small stream 
called Kosb, near its entrance into Lough Erne, about 11 miles N. by 
W, from Enniskillen, contains stationB of tbe constabulary and revenue 
police. Petty sessions are held, and there are fairs on March 28th, 
April 28th, June Ish October 2nd, and November 20tb. LisheUaw^ 
population 831, about 1 miles B.E, from Euniskillen, possesses a ohapel 
of case, and chapels for Roman Catholics, Pi'esbytei’ions, an<l Wesleyan 
Methodists. Tbero is here a small spade manufactory. Bevcu Mrs 
are held in the courae of tbe year. Petty sessions are held monthly. 
Maguire’$ Jirulge, population 778, situated on the Drummany River, 
about 7 miles S.K. from Euniskillen, has received its name from a 
bridge whiuh crosses tho river at this place. It contains chapels 
f<»r liomsu Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists, »md a 
dispensary. Fairs are he'd monthly. NcwtimnbutJn', population 477, 
situated near the head of Upper Lough Erae, contains a church, two 
chapels for Methodists, one obapol for lloniaii ('iutbolics, a constabulary 
barracks, a bridewell, and a dispensary. Quarter and petty sessions 
are held. Fairs are held once a mouth. Pvttigon, population l<i<i, 
situated on tbe river Termou. near the norlhera extremity of Lough 
Emo, ia a great thoroughfai'e of the ])ilgrima to Lough Derg. There 
are here a church, a chapel for PrcsbyU'viims, and one fi>r llomau 
Catholics. Jtosalea, population 82<3, situated on the river Finn, near 
the eastern border of the county, cont.aina a ohapel for Roiuau 
Catholics and a dispensary. Petty .sessions aud a monthly fair are 
held here. Tempo, population 407, about G miles E.N.K. from Ennis¬ 
killen, is picturesquely situated, aud bus a neat appearance. The 
village coutains a church, a chapel for Homan Catholics, and a 
dispensary, A fair is held monthly. 

Assizes are hebl at ExNJSKit.i.j!;N, which is the only largo town in 
the county ; boro are tho county prison aud tho county infiriimry. 
There ore fever hospitals at Enniskillen, Lisbellaw, and T.isuaskea. 
The county is entitled to send 21 patients to the Annngh liunatic 
Asylum. Qqlnrtcr sessions arc held in Euniskillen and Nowtownbutler, 
ami petty sessions iu twelve places. Tho Poor-Law Union W’orkliouscs 
are at KiiniBkilleii, Lisnaskea, and Lowtherstown. The county is in 
tho military district of Belfast, aud there are barrack stations at 
Enniskillen and Belleek. For purposes of police the county is divided 
into five districts—Enniskillen, Arney, Derrygonnelly, Kosb, aud 
Lisnaskea. Tho nuniber of police, including ofKcer.«, is 191 : Ennis¬ 
killen is tho liciul-quarters. llevenuo police are statiuued at Brook- 
borough, Kosb, and Bcdcoo, a small village situatcil betwecu Upper j 
and Lower Lough M<u>uoau. ' 

At the end of 18.51 there were 130 National schools in operation, 
athmded by 4918 male and 3315 female children. BesideBthc.se there 
are sevcml other rudiinentiiry aud classical schools. Of superior 
schools the principal is the royal school of Purtora, the buildings of 
which are situated in beautiful groimds on a gentle eminence above 
Lower Lough Emo, a short distance west of Enniskilleu. This school 
was founded by Charies I., and is richly endowed. Fermanagh 
returns three mombers to the Imperial Parliament, two for tho county 
and one fur the borough of Euniskillen. In 18.51 there was one 
savings bank iu tho county, at Euniskillen. The total amount owing 
to depositors on November 20th, 1861, was 37,034/. 7«. Id. 

Jlietory and Auitquifice. —Fermanagh was first erected into a county 
by statute of Uie 11th of Elizabeth; but it was not till tho time of 
the plantation of Ulster that it was finally brought under civil goveru- 
inent. Having fallen to tbe crown by the attainder of Maguire, it was 
divided in like manner with the other five escheated counties among 
Scotch and English undertakers and native Irish. Tho chief pro- 
prietora under the new settlement were tho families of Colo, Blcnner- 
hasset, Butter, Uumo, and Dunbar. The subsequent forfeitures of 
1641 aifected a large portion of Fermanagh, ami considerably increased 
tho possessions of those from whom many of the prosent proprietors 
are descended. The forfeitures consequent on the war of the revo¬ 
lution nffeoted only 1946 aoi’es iu this county. 

The principal antiquities are the beautiful round tower and some 
mins of ecclesiastical buildings on tho island of Devenish, about a 
mile below Enniskillen; the remains of Liegool Abbey, on tho south 
side of Lough Erne, idmut a mile and a half above the same tewn; 
tho ruins of Anghalurcber church, about two miles above LisQBskea, 
on the noE^em shore of the upper lake; and numerous ratlis, or rude 
hill forts, oT unknown antiquity.*’ 

FE'RMO, a division of the Papal State, is bounded E. by the 
Adriatic, along which it extends from the mouth of the Cbieuti 
to the mouth of tho Tronto; N. by the province of Macorata; W. by 
that of Spoloto, and S. by tho AbruzzL It forms part of tho old 

f >i‘ovincc of tho Marches, the ancient. Picemim, which is subdivided 
nto three provinces, Ancona, Maoemta, aud Fermo. I’lio province of 
Permo is hilly, beiug occupied by various offsets of the Apennines, 
v.-'i.lch, detaching themselves from the central rblge, extend to tbe coast 
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of tho Adrintio, and form numerous valleys watered by rivers or rather 
torrents, the principal of which are, from noith to south, the Chienti, 
tbe Tenna. tbe Aso. thp Tesino, and the Tivnto. Tbe length of the 
province along the Adriatic coast is 30 miles, and its bi'etultli from the 
sea te the central Apennines is about the same. The chiuf products 
of the country are wheat, mai;se, silk, cattle, wiue, honey, liquorice, 
and oil. The fisheries along the coast aro valuable. The division is 
now formed into two delegazioni, or provinces—Fermo, m»i-th «»f tho 
river Aso, and Ascoli, south of the Aso, Tboir area and populutiou 
aro as follows • 


Delegazioni. 

Area in Square Miles. 

Foixuliiiion iu 

Fermo f • • • 

317 

101,IIU 

A,8Ci}l( f e e • • 

4U0 

81,217 

Total . . . 

777 

188,333 


The principal towns arc Ascoli, the capital of tho soulhcni province, 
which has been already dcscrilipd [Ascoi.i], and Fermo, tho capital < if the 
northern province, which is a pleasant archiepi.scopal town, built on high 
ground, about 4 miles from the sea, and surrouiulial by old walls an<l 
ditches. It has a cathedral, several other churches and convents, and 
about 7000 inhabitants, who cairy some tratlc by nieiui.s of a .small 
harbour on tho Adriatjcjcallcd Porto Fermo. The cxport.sarechiilly 
corn, silk, and wool. The ancient Firinum, a town ol' the Pie«;ni, 
afterwards a Roman mnnicipium, was destroyed in the 5th century 
by Alaric. and the present town was rebuilt in‘ar its ruins. Stmi'- 
Ffpiilio, near tho mouth of the river Tenna, has 3090 inliabitants. 
liipatransone, a walled town about 5 miles from the coast ami near 
the Tesino, biis 2000 inhabitants. (J cotta mare, a tliriving town on thi; 
coast, at the mouth of the Tesino, near the site t>f Cupru Maritima, 
an ancient Etruscan colony, carries on some trade by sea, Inis sugar 
rcfincricii, and about 4000 inhabitants. Pope Sixtus V. wa.s boi'ii in 
thw place. OjJida, on a hill south of the Tesiinj, has a hand.somo 
collegiate cliurcli, some manufiictorica of lace, and about .‘JOoO 
inhabitants. il/o«<a//o, a walled but decayed town, Jx.xs alsmt loon 
inhnbitauts. 

FERMOY, East Riding of the county of Cork, in Trel.ind, in the 
parish of Fermoy, a military' station, jmwL and market-town, and tlio 
scat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the ISlaekwater River, in 
62* 8' N. lat., S'* IS' W. lung., distant Is miles N.K. li-oin Cork, airl 
138 miles B.W. from Dublin. The population of tbo town in Is/il 
was 5825, exclusive of 2682 persons in the worklxousi', and 19 in tin; 
bridewell. Fermoy I’oov-Law Union comprises 21 eh'i’toral division-^, 
with au area of 148,26S acres, and a population in 1^51 of -lJ,ris7. 

Fermoy \ya.s a miserable hamlet in 179'J; it owes its origin ;w a 
town to Mr. Anderson, the introducer of mail-cisieh travelling into 
Munster, who became proprietor of tlio I'Y-rinoy estate, and began t<> 
build tho town about tho cominouccmcnt of the present cenlniy. 
The importance of tho site in a military point of view, commanilin;; 
as it does an important pass of the Blackwater and one of the prin¬ 
cipal northern approaches to Cork, induecil the government to ereet 
here infantry and csivalry barracks. A eoach-factoiy, a brewery, a j>:qiei'- 
miil, and a bolting-mill, erected by Mr. Anderson, can.sed an iiicre!>.-.e of 
employment iu the town. The principal part of the town, whieli is 
regularly laid out and coutuius several good streets, stamls on the 
right bank of tlie river, and is eoiincctod by a stone bridge of 13 arches, 
erected iu 1689, with a smaller portion on tho left baiik, the bmw of 
■the hill above which is occupied by' the biurticks. The iid'aidry 
barracks consist of two distinct quadrangles, of which the smaller 
one is now used as the Union workUou.se. Thu other public buildings 
are a handsome church, a lai^e Roman Catbolio chapel, a court-hous*!, 
aud a bridewell. A Roman Catholic college, a nuuuery, and schools, 
aro sitiiatecl oa a hill above tho town. There are iu Feimoy' scvoral 
large fiour-mills, a brewery, a taiiyard, a savings bank, loan fund, aud 
several schools. The stafi* of the North Cork militia is stat ioned in 
the town, which is also the head-quarters of the b'ennoy district 
police. The view from the bridge is much admired; it takes in the 
town and tho rich valley of tho Blackwater, whicli is hero shut iu by 
fortiia hills adorned with handsome villas. Fermoy has still a good 
share of business, and at the weekly moi'kcts much agricultural 
produce is disposed of. 

FERNANDEK, JUAN, fJu.v» Fkrnandez.] 

FERNAND!NA DE XAUUA. [Cuha.1 

FERNANDO PO, an island situated ou the wcstoni coast of Africa, 
al>out 26 miles from Cameroon's Poiui^ ou the mainland, iu tbo Bight 
of Benin, S" 26' N. lat., S'* 60' E. long., is about 44 miles long and 
20 miles wide. It rises in bold precipitous clifis from the sea, and the 
surface, whiuh is very uneven, towams the centre of tho island forms 
a lofty mountain ridgo, some of the peaks of which attain a great 
altitude; Clarence Peak, near tho northern end of the island, is 
10,660 feet abfjvo the sea. The rocks ore wholly of primitive or 
voloanic formation; no alluvial deposit having, according to Mr. 
Thompson, been found in the island. Tlio surface U mostly covci*e<l 
with wood, and is everywhere well watered ami fertile. Yainis, palms, 
and other ti-opical plants are grown abundantly; and turtles and li-'-li 
are plentiful The climate is considered healthy, though the raiuy 
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season lasts from May to December, and is succeeded by dense fogs. 
I’lioiHS aro several small harbours; the largest is Port Clarence, on 
the northern shore, which is formed by a headland called Point 
William, rising 150 feet above the sea, on which stood the English 
settlement of Clarence Town. The natives are of a lighter complexion 
than the inhabitants of the neighbouring mainland, and have less of 
the characteristic marks of the negro physiognomy, the face being 
rounder, the cheek-bones less high, the nose not so flat, the lips thinner, 
and the hair longer and softer. The language of the natives of West 
Way and the southern parts of the island is unintelligible to those of 
Clarence Cove and the northern ports. There are smd to be in the 
island from 10,000 to 12,000 native inhabitants, who occupy 15 villages. 
1'his island was discovered in 1471 by the Portuguese, who in 1778 
codod it to Spain. The Spanish government tried to settle it, but 
the inhabitants destroyed the colony. In 1827 tho English, witli the 
permission of Spain, fonnod a settlement on tho island, l>ut abandoned 
it ill 183 (, and iu 1844 tho Spaniards again took possession of it, and 
gave to it the name of Puerto do Isabel. 

J-’KllNEV. [Ain.] 

FI-'.UNS, a bishop’s see in the archdiocese of Dublin, in Ireland, 
cotnpreliciids the county of Wexford aud a small part of Wicklow. 
'I'ho diocese wa.s founded in 698 j it was united to the S4>e of Ijeighlin 
ill 1600. In compliance with the <?hureh Temporalities Act, the sees 
of Tjiughlin and h’erns have been consolidated with the see of Ossory. 
The chapter consists of a dean, i>rocentor, chancellor, treasurer, ai’ch- 
ilcivcoii, 10 i)rcbenflane.5i, anil a vlcai'-gcneral. The number of benefices 
is 61. The iiieoine of the united bishopric is 3850/. 

’I’ho town of Kenis is a jdace of Considerable antiquity, but much 
decayed. In IS.'il Fern.s contained 637 inhabitants. The cathedral, 
which is .also the p.arish chiircli, is a mean hiiilding ; but tho palace, 
built by Dr. Cope, is haiulsoine and commodious. There are some 
reiiuiiiiH of ail aViboy founded by Dermot Mac Murrough, king of 
Lt.-iiistor, and a ruined crcstlu, said to have been bis residcuce at the 
lime of the Fiiglisli invasion. 

(Kramer, Hniiilbi>oh of Irdaml; Thom, Ivtsh Almanac.) 
I'KUll.VNDINA. [Ua.sii.H'.vt.v.] 

till! mo.'t ijortlicrn province of the P-ap.*!! Slate, 
situated for tho greater part within tlie Delta of the Po, i.s bounded 
N^. by the main l>i-aiieh of that river called I’o d'Ariano, which 
divides it from An.strian Lombixrdj’, E. by the Adriatic, W. by the 
dnehy of M*idena (iVi^m which it is separated partly by the T’aiiaro), arid 
S. by the provinces oi I'avomia :iik1 Bologna. Its grc.atest length 
from cast to west i.s about .50 miles, fi-om north to south between 
the I’o d’Ariano and tho Po I’rimaro on the llavciineso frontier 
lit) miltr.s, but the province bi-eom<s much imrrower towards its 
western extremity, where the liresulth from the point at which the 
b’eiio euter.-i tin* l'’errarcse above (’eiito to the Po, at the mouth of 
the Piiuaro, i.s only about KJ miles. Its area is 1053 square miles, 
aud the ]io]iulatioii in 1813 was 218,786, di.stributcd among 5 cittc, 
or walled town.s, 17 turre, or .small town.s, having a communal council, 
and l.'>3 ville, or villages and biimlets. The soil is naturally rich, 
l.uL the gie.vti'r part of it is swaiiqiy, and a coii-siderable portion of 
tlu! .airface in the east part of tlic province is constiuitly under water. 
'J’lii! ebii f proiluetious are rice, corn, pulse, hemp, grass, hay, wine, 
and a va.st (piantity of fi.sli. ’I’iie province is travei-sed iu scveiwl 
directions by canals. 

Tbo \ n incipal tmvn.s, esclnsivo of the capital, Ferruru, which is noticed 
in the ne.vt article, are the following:— 

Jtr./iiiic(ti’itfh>, .1 sin.ill walled town, with 3500 inhabitants, stands a 
cw mile..s J<1 from l.ngo, on tbo road to ilavonn.a. It has a cathedral, 
Mini a circus for the game of ‘ pallone.' Itomaii inscriptions and 
other antiquities have been found on this site, lu soino in.ips T.iigo 
and P.agnacavallo are set down in the teriitory of Uuveima. 

i(/o, a pi-etty town, 18 miles W. by S. from Ferrara, with 4600 
inhabitants, was formerly celebrated for its college of San-Biagio, 
whicli \va.s suppressed by the French, (.’ento is peculiarly iutere.stiug 


the porticoes of which are formed into shops dunng the September 
Mr, which lasts from the Ist to the 19th of tho mohth. It stands 
in the southern part of the province, near the border^of Ravenna : 
this town was pluDdcrcd and nearly dcstroyeil in 1706, for having 
revolted against tho French. 

The air in general throughout the greater part of the province of 
Ferrara, especially in the vicinity of tho great swamps, is more or 
less unwholesome, particularly in summer, though the malaria is not 
so bad as in tho Pomptine marshes. Tho country is flat, and in 
many parts much below the level of tho Po, the water of which is 
kept in by strong dykes; but tho river sometimes lircaks through and 
produces drcadml inundations. The cost of keeping the dykes iu 
repair is one of the heaviest charges on the province, and watching 
the rising of the river during tho floods is a constant care of the 
peasantry. The Po, in the territory of Feiram, divides itself into 
three princiiial branches—the main one, or Po d'Ariano, the Po di 
Volano, and the Po di Primnro or southernmost branch, which last 
receives tbo Reno, the Saiiterno, the Senio, and other numerous 
Rtr(:amH which flow from tho Apcnuiucs of Bologna. These various 
branches of the Po communicate with one another by C.inal3. The 
Nuviglio of Bologna communicates between that city aud Feirara, 
aud the Canal di Cento between this town and the Po. 

The province of Ferrara is governed by a Papal legate, and is hence 
called a Legation (Legazionc). The I.egate resides in Ferrara, tho 
capital of the province. It formerly constituted the greater part of 
tho duchy of Ferrara, which was long governed by the house of Este. 
Alfonso II., the la.st duke, having died without legitimate male issue, 
the duchy xvas annexed to the Holy See in 1598. The French seized 
the Ferrarese in 1796, and inclnded it in the dejiartinent of the l.ower 
Po in the kingdom of Italy. In 1814 it was restored to the States of 
the Church, with the exception of a portion that lie.H lielweeu the Po 
di Qoro and tho I’o della Mau.stra, which wa.-j annexed to Austrian 
Italy. 

FKHRA'R.\, an archiepi.seopal city in the States of the Chui-ch, 
c.'ipital of the Legation or province of Fcrr.ara, is situated in thcMiiidst 
of a flat uiiliealthy country, not mori! tli:ui 7 feet .above the level of 
the sea, on tho left bank of an arm of tbo Po, in I i” 49' 56 ' X. lat., 
11® 36' 33" E. long., about 4 miles .S. from the main channel of tho I’o, 
which forms the boundary between the l’a|inl and tho Ait.striaii states, 
26 miles N.N.E. from Bologna, aud 38 mile.s N.AV. from Ravenna. It 
is a largo and well-built town, with streets wi<lo and straight, the 
principal of which, called Sau-Bouedetto, is about *2000 ynrils iu 
leugth. But the city, though it rotain.s many features of former 
grandeur, woar.s .a desertetl look ; giiis.s grows on it.s once well trodilcii 
pavemeuts : its magiiiticout palaces aro untouauted and falling into 
decay; and it.s walls, which tinee inclo-scd a jiopul.vtion of 100,0<Ui, 
now hardly contain a fourth of that Mumber. Of the 2.5,000 inh.abit- 
auts .about 200<> are .lews, who re.-sido in a .leparatc qinartor called 11 
Ghetto. Be-^iiles being inelosod with wall.?, Ferrara is defended on 
the west side by a citadel regularly fortified, which, agi eeably to a 
stipulation of the (^ingress of Vienna, i.? garri.soned by Austrian 
soldier.^, as well as the neighbouring town of Coniacchio. The 
Austrians, dreading the liborali.sni that m.auifestcd itself in central 
Italy after tho election of Pope Piu.s IX., took military po.-»ses.-<ioa of 
the city also in Angu.st 1847 - a step which led to lively remonstrances 
from the Holy See. The troop.? were withdrawn from the city iu 
December following. But since the niUerablc termination of the 
inaurreetiouary movements in Italy in 1819, tho Austrian? have military 
occupation not only of Ferrara but of all the citic.s aud strongholds 
in the legation. 

In the middle of tho town is a castle, ll.ankcd with towers and 
sniToiinded liy wet ditclie.s, whiehwas once the residence of the dukes 
of Ferrara, ainl i.s now that of the Icgitc. 'I’lio population is col¬ 
lected together chiefly round this castle, and but thinly .scattered over 
tho remainder of the site. Ferrara has a cathedral and numerous 
other cimrehes, mo.st of thont rich iu paintings by the great masters 
of the schools of Bologna and Ferrara. The finest chiu*cho.s are— 
the cathedral of St. Paul, con.sccratcd in a.p. 1135, adorned w’ith 


Ariosto 

to the Univeraity: in tho hqll of the refectory of tho adjom- 



to the art-student as being tlie birthplace of fluercino, the interior of 

whnsti house (still preserved) w covered with his paintings. Tho .... - o i> j j.,. i i • t 

e.liiircli of tho Rosary, the principal church in tho town, is c.alled the sculpture.?, bronze .statue.?, and frescoes; San-bonedcjto, in which 
gallery (Galeia), from the number and antuigoment of Guerciuo’s Ariosto was buried : his monument liowever has been transferred 
work.? upon its walls. Cento was formerly famous for its fair, which, 
though still held on Septeuiber 7th, has greatly fallen off. A short 
disiaiieo from Cento on the right bank of tho Reno is Pie>'e di Cento, 
a walled village of 4000 Souls, in tho church of which is the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin by Guido. The villagers rose In 
arms against the French, who wished to remoro this pictui-e iu 1797, 
and they succeeded in preventing the robbery. 

Oomacrhio,2S miles K.S.E. from Ferrafa, is a walled town, with -- - ..• .. 

5400 inhabitants, situated on an island in tho midst of extensive Ba.?tiauino, Ortolano, and other mative painters; tho ohuivh of fsan- 
swamps which communicate with the Adriatic, and receive its Fraiice.?eo, which is rich in tho w jrks qt Gai*qfalo, and is faiuqu? or 
water. These swamps, called Le Valli di Comacehio, arc divideil 
into estates or tenements for tho purpose of fishing. Iinmou.?e 
luantitioB of fish of various sorts, and csi*ecially large eels, are caught 


Calcagnini, one of the rcstoiers of lo.ariung in tho 16th century ; Sant.a- 
M.'irla-del-Vado, the oldest church of Ferr.ara, which is celebrated for 


its magnificent paintings by Carlo Bonono and other masters of the 
school of Ferrara, and contains the' tomlw of Boiione, Garofalo, 


it? echo, which h:is sixteen reverberations; .i 're.-itiiii, Ac. of 

the.?e. ehurebes, and more c^-pecially tnat of the Campo-.Saiito. which 
oeeupie.s the site of the old Certosa convent, cont:iiii many liiiely- 


liero and pickled at Comacehio for exportation The fishery in the.se i ?ouli>turcd monuments of historic:il or otherwise ominent pei soiiagcs. 
inaralu's is celebrated by Tasso and Ariosto. It is needless to odd j Among tho palaces of Ferrara, the linest are tho.?e ot ' 
that tho neighbourhood is very unhealthy. lacqua. The theatre is one of the l.wgest and finest in Ita y 1 ho 

Ztiffo, 80 miles S,S.E. from Wrara, on tho Senio, has a population house of Ariosto, which ho purchased himself, i? .mown to siriingei^ 
of about 10,000 including the commune. It has a handsome square, but his favourite garden has disappcai-od; the old house oi uis iiuuuy 
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in vliioh he had been brought up still existcf, and is called Casa degli 
AiioetL The Casa Quariui, still inhabited W the marquises of 
Ouariui, rec^ls tfie name of the author of *il Pastor Fido.' The 
greet square (Piassa grande) was named after Napoleon till 181 i, 
when it got the naim of Piaasa d*Ariosto, which it retains. The 
Universi^ of Ferrara (Studio Publico), which is attended by about 
800 students, et^mys a^'liigh reputation as a school of medicine and 
jurisprudence. It contains collections of meilals and of Greek and 
Roman antiquities, and a valuable libnu-y of 80,000 printed volumes 
and 900 manuscripts, among which are autographs of Ariosto, Tasso, 
Ouarini, and many editions of the 15 th and 16w centuries, when the 
presses of Ferrara were amongst the most active in Europe. In one 
of the apartments of the library is the tomb of Ariosto, which was 
removed hither by the French from the church of San-Jtenedetto iu 
1801, when they occupied that fine convent as batracks. In the 
hospital of Santa-Anna is still shown a small room on the ground 
floor in which Tasso was confined for seven years and two months by 
Alfonso d’Este, duke of Ferrara. 

Ferrara is one of the most interesting and hnndaomo of the 
modewn towns of Italy, for it has no claims to classical antiquity, 
having risen after the fall of the empire. It was walled round by the 
Exarchs in the 6th century. The bishopric of Ferrara dates frt»m 
661, the archbishopric from 1735. From the 10th century the city 
was connected with the family of D’Esto, first as m.agistrate3 and after 
1210 08 hereditary princes, generally holding their power fr<)m the 
Pope, but sometimes asserting their independence. Ferrara remained 
under the sway of the house of D'Kste until the extinction of the 
legitimate branch in 1597, when it was finally attached to the Stab's 
of the Church. Dviriug the last century of its existence Ferrara was 
the must distinguished city in Europe for literature and refinement; 
the names of Ariosto, Tasso, and Quarini throw an inexiingnishabi-) 
glory around its little coiu't dviriiig this period. The Ferrarese school 
of art was founded and fostered by the house of ll’Esto. Under 
Duke Ercole, Calvin and other French reformers found nn asylum 
in Ferrara when driven from Fmnce in the early part of the 16Lh 
century. It lost part of its popiilatiou iu the 17th century in conse¬ 
quence of having lost its sovereigns, and become a provincial town. 
It wirrics on a considerable trade in com and other produce of the 
soil by means of large canals and the Po, which connect it with the 
large towns of Northern Ibdy. A good deal of caviare is made from 
the roes of sturgeon taken iu the Po. 

(Guida at Forcstiero per la Cittii di Ferrara; Dc Rossi, Barotti, 
Lanzi, &c.; Handbook of Central Italy.) 

FERRO. [Canahiks.] 

FERROL. [Gat.tcia.] 

FERRY-PORT-ON-CRAIO. [Fifeshire.] 

FKRTlS-MlLON, LA. fArsxE.J 

FKSTINIOG, or FFESTINIOG, Merionethshire, a village and the 
scat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Festiuiog, is situated on 
a lofty hill at the head of the beautiful vale of Festiniog, in 52“ 59' 
N. lat., 3“ 55' W. long.; distant 16 miles W. by N. from Ikala, and 
210 miles N.W. by W. from Loudon. The population of the parish 
of Festiniog in 1851 was 3460. The living is a I'ectory with the 
curacy of Maentwrog annexed, in the archdeaconry of Merioneth and 
diocese of Bangor. Festiniog Poor-Law Union contains 15 parishes, 
with a popuhation in 1851 of 16,158. 

The t<»wn has considenibly increased during the last 30 years in 
consequence of the o]ieuing of several slate quarries. Copper has 
rcc«Mitly bccTi discovered. The parish church is an elegant stnicturc 
erected in 1846, in the N«>rnian style. Wesleyan anti t!alviiiistic 
Methodists and Independents have places of worship, anti there artt 
National and British schools, an ht)S]>ital, and .a savings bank. 'The 
market is held weekly on SaturtLay. The scenery of the valt! of 
Festiniog is rich, varied, and jiicturesque. The two waterfalls of 
Cynfacl are situated in a beautiful glen about half a mile from the 
village. 

(PaiT^', Cambrian Mirror; (fiiiTo, Book of North Wales; Land We 
Live In, vol. iii.; Communication from Festinioy.) 

FEVERSUAM. [Favebsham.] 

FEZ. IMauocco.] 

FEZZAN, the Phazania of the ancients, a country in northern 
Africa, lietween 24“ and 81® N. lat.,'12‘' and 17“ 30' E. long., may be 
consideretl tis tbe greatest oasis of the Sahara, by which it is inclosed 
on the west and east, and partly also on the south. On the north it 
borders on a leas desert region belonging to Trijjoli. Its lengtli 
firom north to south is about 300 miles, its breadth is 200 miles; 
but where it borders on the desert^ its boundary of course is not 
exactly fixed. On all sides it is surrounded by nomadic nations; on 
the north and east by Arabs, and on the south and west by the 
Tibboos and Tuaricks. 

Fozzan, acco^ing to Richardson, consists of a “great central table¬ 
land, not quite cleivrly markc.d to the eye on some <jf its northciti 
approaches, but dropping sheer to the plain at other parts.” Its 
northern part is traversed by two ridges of st«jny and sandy hills; 
which iu places attain an elevation above their Vjase of 1200 feet. 
They are cuIImI in the eastern district El Rurush, but in tbe western 
♦bey Lake the name of Qhnrian Mountains and Souduh Mountains, 
'i'ho counliy south of these ridges contains largo idains, covered 


with sand, or pebbles and sih^ atones, and -without any traces of 
vegetation; but some ridm oPhult from SpO, to 600.fact high, rise 
above the plains, tod inuose ,vidle])^^etwsiett ^em, which are tlio 
only parts capable of oultivation. l^hA’^'^pltivable portion of the 
country hardly exodeds one*ten% of snrlaoe, The hills havo 
rugged, irregular, and peaked Otid are eomposed of thick 

beds of blue clay, alternating WWff ^ttd stone, beds of uum-slate, and 
thick strata of porphyritio omy-stoife'; the tops consist of 
SMidstone. The soil in the volleys is A'4i%atum of sand, lying ou 
chalk or clay, which is rendered fit for i^;rieuiltural purposes by 
irrigation. As there are no rivers or brooks, and only very few natural 
springs, the irrigation is effected by wells, water being commonly 
found at a depth of about 100 feet. The heat in summer is very 
great, but in winter, during the northern winds, the cold is unpleasant 
even to Europeans. Rain is very rare; and it mns very little at a 
time. Violent gales are rather fi'eqnent, especially from the north 
and south, which fill the air with clouds of sand. 

Date-trees, which constitute the principal wealth of the country, grow 
plentifully near the towns and on some plains, where the soil is impreg¬ 
nated with saline matter. Some patches of wheal, barley, durrha, maize, 
and other grains are cultivated, but not enough for tiie consumption, 
though two cro])B aro obtained yearly; fiax is cultivated at Monrziik, 
as are also figs, water-melons, vines, pomegranates, &o. in orchards; 
onions, paraley, and other vegetables ara likewise grown. Cultivation 
is c.arricd on without much skill or industry, but a rudely mnnagiHl 
irrigation is practised. Goats and asses are reare<l in great numbers; 
cows, sheep, horaes, and camels aro not so numerous. All the.se 
aiiiumls feed ou dates or their kernels. 

Ft;/./.an is very thinly peopled: from tho nio.st recent cstimaies 
founded ou tho tribute returns of the 'Turkish authorities, it does not 
ap]>ear to contain moro than 26,000 inhabitants, who occupy tho 
little oases scattered over this wule traeb of lialf-desert country. 
Riehai-dson says that tho iiihubitauts of Fezzan consist of tlie 
“ three v.arictie.s of the human race which oversiircad all Central 
Africa, namely, tho Arabs and Moors, the 'rouarick.s, and tlio Negro-.'-s 
—and those all uiixinl and blended together of all shades of colour, 
sbiiuro, and configuration. Tho Arabs and Moors iibouiu] this sidi; 
[north of] Monrzuk. Sebhab, and Zeghen aro all Arabs ami Moor.s. 
'The Touaricks are found in the Wadi Gharbi, and are occupitil 
chiefly in a piistoml life loading their flocks through ojieii tlesi rt. . . . 
The Negroes begin at Monrzuk and exteml south iu all tho districts 
of Fezzan as far a.s the 'i'ibboo.s.” They arc idl Moluuninedans, and 
commonly use the Arabic language, excci)t iu the most southern 
districts where tho Tibboo and JJenioii laugnages are sjtoken. Until 
recently they were governed by a native chief who a.s.suiacti the title 
of Sultan, .and cxerci.scd despotic power, though nominally <lc[>cndeiib 
ou the Bey of Tripoli. In 1842 tho 'I'urk.s taking advantage of a 
dispute respecting the succeasiou, dem.andcd the ticknowlodgnieiit of 
'rurkish supremacy. This being refused, they sent an army to tido; 
possession of the country, 'rhe sultan of Fezzan, Abd-el-Goleel, being 
defeated and forced to .snrrcmler, was jnit to tlcaih, .-iinl Fezzan has 
8 in(!c remained .'i Turkish pa.shalic. 

'The inhabitiuits formerly dcjtended to a great extent on the 
caravans which p!ui,sed through the comiLry, but this trade lias been 
alino.st wholly lost, and Fezzan has in consequence become greatly 
itnpoTerishcd and dcpOi>ulnte<l. 'The oum-s are capable of yiehlitig 
an ample supply of tbe necessaries of lift?, but cultivation is neglect oil, 
and several oases have been .'iltogether abandoned. 'I’lie niami- 
faeturiiig indu.stiy of the inhabitants is limited to the making of 
coarse blankets, which form tho principal dreas of tho lower 
classes. 

Fezzan is divided into ten districts: El ifofrah, tho principal ami 
most feitile, is ncai'ly in the centre ; it contains the capital, Mourznk, 
and several smaller towns; on the north aro Wadi Ubudwali, contain¬ 
ing only the town of the same name; Hebhah containing two towns 
with a good population; Bouanees, coutiiiiiingthi'ce towns, acoii.sider- 
able population, and nn immense number of date palms; Shati, 
consisting of small oiiscs, each having its little village and plantations 
of date paltns; El .lofrah, the most northern district, containing 
Soekua, the town next iu importance to Mourzuk, ami nine or ten 
smaller towns; on tho cast Shnrkecah, conbiining tho ancient capital 
Znilah, and some villages; ou tbe we.st, Wadi Gharbi very siniilar in 
eharoctiw t<» Sliati; on the south aro Ghartroun and 'fajerhy, containing 
three small towns, the iuhabitaiits of which districts are all black. In 
native phraseology Fezzan contains 101 towns and villages, 'riicre 
are really not moro than six or eight places which deserve to bo calhal 
towns, and the villages, though numerous, have for tho must i>art 
very few—many of them less than fifty —inhabitants. 

Mourzuh,t\ui capital and the residence of the pasha, is much the mo.sl 
important town. It is a walled town, about 3 miles iu circuinfercnoc; 
occupying a slight depression, in 25® 64' N. laL, 14® 12' K. lotig. 
and 420 miles in a direct Mne S, from Tripoli, with a population o: 
about 3500. *'riie houses arc built of sun-dried bricks, and for tbe iiios' 
part mere hovels. Tho castlo has a ruinous appearance; counectet 
with it arc rather extensive bai'racks. Since the 'i'urkish occupation 
Mourzuk has however been much improved, a now mosque has bcei 
erected, as well as a guard-house, and a colonnade to tbe prinoiital stri ct 
while the town has been rendered more healthy. Mourzuk wa 



formerly a aomewbot important commercial town, Fezzon being the 
mo.?b frequented, road by whloll Soodan communicated with the 
oouutrim akmg tlu)* IfiiditoiTfamii. EVom October to January or 
February nuinerogli to arriro at Mourzuk from Cairo, 

Bougazi in Barca, Tripoli, CffliameB, Twat, Boruou, and Soodan; and 
the neighboating Tnmoqif^^faN^a, and Arabs then visited its 
market. The traddtir wrt^J^jipGMned to dispose of part of the 
produce of their respecH'M Wwtrics at Mourzuk, and carry the rest 
farther on. This conuiitSitTO lias however greatly declined, owing to 
the preference npw given by the caravans to the route through Qltat, 
though many caravans still follow the Mourzuk route, and others 
trade to Mourzuk from Cairo withdht visiting Tripoli. Mourzuk is 
also the mart of many British goods from the Levant; a British 
consul is maintained hero. The principal articles of traffic from the 
interior ai'e slaves, senna, and ivory; according to Mr. Richtu'dson 
the value of the merchandise which changes hands here during the 
great mart is from 40,000 to 60,000 Spanish dolluni. The tow’u i.j 
suri’ounded by gardens and orohaitls. 

Sohna, the next most important town, is situated midway between 
Mourzuk and Tripoli; it is a tolerably built place, the houses being 
of stone, and contains about 2000 inhabitants, who are nearly all 
Moors. A good dciu of commerce is carried on, the merchants having 
the reputation of being richer than those of Mourzuk. Sokna is 
celebrated for its dates; much grain is gi-own around the town. Iloun, 
in the same district, is said to be nearly as largo as Sokna. Tutlcift, ' 
formerly tho capital of Fezzan, and the site of a Itomau colony, is 
now chiefly remarkable for its antiquities. 

(Ilorncmann, Journrif from EgyiU to Fezzan ; Denham and Clapper- 
ton, A'a;Ttti??rc of Travflg; Richai^aon, Travels in Hie Oreat Sahara ; 
and Narrative of a Mission to Central Africa.) 

FICIITKLdKBIllGK is a mountain-mass in Germany, situated 
betwfttiti 50“ and 50“ 15' TT. lat., 11“ 45' and 12“ E. long. Its greatest 
length from north-east to south-west, between the towns of Asdi and 
Biiirciitli, docs not excee<l 35 miles; and its average width is about 
28 milo.s. 

'riio whole moiiiitain-masB is furrowed on all sides by n.arrow 
valleys and glens; its most elevated parts extend in plains, on wliich 
a few summits rise in the form of domes, 'riiesc summits form a 
series arranged along tho axis of the niiuss from soutli-west to north- 
cast. 'J'hoso which attain the greatest elevation are the Kbsseine, 
which rises lo 3024 feet; the Oclisenkopf, to 3328 feet; and the 
iSchneeberg, to 3421 lout iibove tho levid of the sea. Tho base on 
whioli tile whole mass rests is about 1700 feet above the sea-levcl 
towards the south ami west, and towai’ds tho cast and north about 
1800 feet. 

'riio Fiehlelgcbirgo is tho ecnti’c, In which three jsxteiisive mountain 
r.uigcs iinite, and fr<im wliich they may be considered to issue, 'riic 
Erzgebirge begins at its northern extremity near Aseh, and runs olf 
in ail east-iiorth-cast direction, dividing Saxony from Bohemia. From 
its north-western extremity brandies olf anotlier range, wiiieh is first 
called the Frankcnivahl (or Forest of Franconia), ami farther on takes 
the name of the 'riiuringcrwald (or Forest of Timriiigia); the Harz 
itself may he considered as tho most northern bnineh of this range, 
'riie third range, which is immediately connected with the Fichtel- 
gebirge, is the Bbhinerwald (or Forest of Bohemia), which runs off 
ill a south-eastern ilireetioii. [Boukmia; B.vv.vur.i; F.kzoeuuuju.J^ 

In consequence, of this cUsposition of the mountain ranges which 
issue fr>)iu the Ficlitelgehirge, the waters collected on its .slope.s run 
otf to the four canlinal points. On its southern declivity rises tho 
Ka.ab, which joins the Danube, by which its w’atcrs arc carried to tho 
Black Sea; the Main, rising on the we.sterii declivity, mingles its 
waters with the lihiue ; and tho Eger, which carries off tho water j 
from the ea-steru .slopes, falls iuto tlie Elbe, as does also the Saale, 
■which ri.ses near tlio northern extremity and runs northward. 

'J’he nucleus of the mas-’ is composed of granite, gneiss, aud mica- 
slate; but tin the nortli-western side it is surroundotl by extensive 
boils of day-slate aud grauwacke. Its mineral wealth is not great. It 
contains extensive beds of iron ore, w’hich is tho only metal that is 
woi’kcil on an extensive scale. Oopper oiv occurs trcquently, but always 
in such small qu.'intities that it cannot be worked. Gold was formerly 
obliiined 4»y washing tlio sand of some rivulets. Alum, serpontino, 
and coal occur iii some places in rather large quantities. In other 
idaces there ai*e some precious stones, as garnets, tourmalins, &c. 

FIKSOLK. [Kthukia ; Fi.ohkni’e.] 

FIFJ5SM1RE, a maritime county in the rust of Scotland, compris¬ 
ing tlie pouinsula between tho Frith of Forth on tlie south, the 
German Ocean on the east, and tho Frith of Tay on the north, and 
bounded on tho west by tho counties of Perth, Kimnss, imd Clack¬ 
mannan. It lies between .50“ ami 66“ 26' N, lat., 2“ 35' ami 3“ 40' 
W. long. The outline is very irregular. Tluf length of the county 
from east to west is about 44 miles, and from north to south IS miles. 
Its area is 603 square miles, or 322,03l^statutc acres, of whidi more 
than four-fifths arc arable and pasture, while ouc-fifth consists of liills, 
raoas, moors, roads, ami woods, 'fhe population iu 1861 was 153, .516. 
Fifesliiro returns one metnber to the Imperial Pavliaineiit. 

Coast-line .—'Tho northern boundary of tho county forms tho 
southern bank of tho Frith of Tay, along which from Newburgh to 
Ferry-port-on-Craig it extends about 18 miles. On the edge of the 
QBoo. inv. VOL. ir. 


Frith the ground is nearly level; fartlier inland there is a hilly range, 
a continuation of tho Ochils, but none of the eminonees attun any 
great height. In F«>rg.an parish however 'where ^ ssstaorr w 
narrowc<!, the coast is bold and rocky. On this part of the coast is 
the village of Woodhaven, with a harbour capable of accommodating 
vessels of from 100 to 150 tons. The ferry to Dundee, which w«s 
formerly at Woodhaven, is now at tho village of Newport, oppo^ 
Dundee and about one mile and a half distant from it. There is beta 
a ferry pier 3.50 feet long and 60 feet wide. • Eastward of Newport 
the coast continues bold and rocky, as far as tho village of Feny-port* 
on-Craig, where is a small pier and a regular ferry to Droughty, on 
the opposite coast of Forfarshire. Eastward of this village, the 
shore is flat and sandy, and continues so along the north coast of the 
Bay of St. Andrews to tho cestuary of the river Eden, which is 
navigable as far as tho Guard bridge, a little way from its mouth, 
where there is a small harbour, which vessels of considerable burden 
can enter, but at spring tides only, there being a bar at the mouth 
of tho river. Jleyoml St. Andrew.s the coast is again rocky, tho sand¬ 
stone in this extreme eastern part of the county running out to tho 
sea in long ridgc.<». Fifenoss, tho mo.st eastern point, is situated in 
56“ 17' N. lat., 2“ 35' W. long.' Tlio shore is coMipn.sed of cliffs much 
worn by the action of tho waves. AVestwanl of Grail to St. Monans 
tho shore still presents sandstone cliffs to the Frith of Forth. Here 
are the bui’glis of Easter and Wester Anstruther, westward of which 
are the small harbours of Pittenweem and St. Monans. Off the coast 
here is the island of May, with its lighthouse, which are noticed in 
tho article (htAiL. The population of tho isle (in 1851) is returned 
with the parish of Anstruther Wester, 'fhe isle is claimed by the 
parish of Grail, but it is considered by the Commissioners of Northern 
Liglits not to be part of any parish. Tho Bay of Elio, a small but 
very convenient harbour, is formed by two promontories in the Frith, 
composed of basalt greenstone aud trap. The shore on each side of 
these promontories is low and sandy; as is the coast generally along 
the Bay of Largo to the moutii of the river Leven, after which, 
tiimiug .southward, the coast again, in Weinyss parish, presents a lino 
of rocks wliieli extend occ.asionally a good way into the Frith. On 
this )>art of the coast is tho small harbour of Bnckhaven, ami farther 
s«mth arc the more important towns of Dysart, KirkcaMy, and King- 
horn. 'rurniiig Kiiighoru-iicss, opposite which is the island and 
liglilhouso of Inchkeitli, about 3 miles westward is the town of 
Burntisland, and farther wc^t are Aberflour and Inverkeithing. The 
Coast in the neighbourhooil of Aberdour is rocky and steep. Wood 
has been planted close to the, shore, which continues rocky aud 
occasionally samly wcslwanl to Inverkeithing and along tb-’ tongue 
of laud at the extremity of whicli is North tiueensferry. 'I'ho 
retiiainiiig part of the coast to the westward is generally low. Some 
of the strata of the great carboniferous formation on which this part 
of tho county re.-its, cr<'> 2 i out at one or two jilace.s on tlie shore. 

Surface, Hgdrorfraphi/, Communications .—In tho northern jiart of 
the county is a continuation of tho Ucbils, gradually diminishing in 
height as the range mqiro-iches the east. The Loinond.s, or Lomond 
Hills, a small range about 4 mile.s long, run nearly iiarallel to this 
northern range, in the middle of the county. The Eden tmverse.s tha 
valley, or Htrath of I’hlen between these ranges, and the Leven and 
Orr rivei’s water the valley south of the Lonioiids, formed by the 
omineiices on the shore of tho Forth. The, Ochils .are conqiosed of 
traji rock. In the north-eastern part of the county, their ehwation 
does not exceed 100 feet, but in the extreme wo.rt of the county they 
reaeli a. much greater height. The I.omonds have throe peak.s called 
I’ospoetlvely East, Mid, and West T.oinond hills. They slojHi to the 
south, and to the north are goiierally .steoii or preciintous, in some 
jdaeos lu’esenting regular eoluiiiiis of trap rock to the ■view. The 
West Lonioiiil is said to be 1720 feet above the sea, 'riic other 
eminences of tho county are generally .single liill.s, such .as t.'io Largo 
Law, whieh is above 000 feet high, .and the Brimiarty Hill.s between 
Loch Leven in Kiuross-sliire .ami Loch Orr in this county. 

Fifoshire i.s wateiad by uunierou.s .streams, of which the Eden and 
the Leven arc tin' chief. 'I’lie I'Men, which rises in the Lomoiid liills, 
flows aliout 20 miles east ami north-east through the cehtral vale, or 
Howe, of Fife, sometimes called Stmtliedi'ii, past the |owii of Gupar 
into the Gerniaii Ocean. The stream is slow, .and of little foi’cc; art 
however ‘has made it available for the iiiovenieiit of mills and of 
jiowerful inanufacturiiifj machinery, [Gl i-ak.] Red and white trout, 
2 )ike, .and eels are abundaut iii the deejier j*arts, aud salmon aro 
taken near its mouth. The Leven issues from Loch Leveu in Kinross- 
shire, ami taking an e.astci.y <lireeti».uj, receives the Orr Water froiu 
Inn'll Fitty, and flows into the Frith of Forth at the village of Leven. 
In its course of 12 miUw it turns a great many mills for ci'tion, flax, 
paper, coin, &c. The water being vci*y clear and soft i.s well adapttii 
for bleai'liiiig. Before the establishment of bleaching-tiehls along its 
banks, it was tho best trout strea -i in the county. Fiuo salnioii wore 
: taken in tho looh, and thousands of eels in tin ir pas.«age thfiiee to 
I the sea. 'I’liero is still a salmon fislieVy at the mouth. JM.-uiy of the 
! iinmorous small Vielis of this county have been dmiiied. anil tlioir 
' siti's have liccomc cultivated fields.. Several of those which reniaiu 
greatly enhance the picturesque beauty of the .scenery. Tho Loch 
of 1 iindores in the north-west is a beautiful sheet of water, covering 
70 acres, with a depth of 20 feet. Loch Fitly, near Dunfermline, to 
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llu* next in iiiasnitmle. Thor.} nro iiiinerol Bpringd in varion.s luirt.-?, 
particularly two ebalybeatea of great repute, near the town of 
Dyenrt. 

About three-fourtliH of the county boundary are formed by the 
ocean and the great iestuarics or Fi'itba of the Forth and the Tay. 
Along thU oxtenaivo lino of cuMt aro many commodious harbours. 
Steam-boats ply regularly Ijetween the principal ports of Fifoshire 
and those of tho adjacent counties, especially with beith on the south 
and Dundee ami Perth on the north. Tho principal roads in the 
county are those which, commencing at Ihirntislaml and Kinghorn 
opp<>i<ite TiCith, lead to Poi'th, Cupar, St. Andrews, and Dundee. 

The Edinburgh and Northern railway runs through the county 
from Burntisland on the Frith of Forth to FoiTy-poi-t-on-Ornig on the 
Frith of Tay—passing on its route tlirough the tow'us of Kirkcaldy, 
Dysait;, Cupar, Sc. The ferries on the bViths of Forth and Tay are 
worked by moans of Ihe railway company's steamers. 

Oeolofftf, Mincrnloijii, Ac .—Coal and limestone aro fotind in abund¬ 
ance ill almost every p.art of tbe county south of tlie Ftlen ; but they 
are not found in the upper division, north of that river. Along the 
shore of the Fort.h, from Torrybnm in the w'est to Pittenweoiii in the 
ca-st, the strata of coal are generally regular, dipping to the east and 
south-east. They ttwiniiiate on the one hand at the distance of 2 or 
3 miles from the water’s edge, and on the other they are enntimied 
beneath it. Another tract of coal, to the north of this, extends 
through the higher ground, nearly parallel, from tho north of Dun¬ 
fermline to Leslie, and thence to the parish of Denino, a little to the 
south of St. Andrews. The dip oi these strata is almost invariably 
nortli and north-cast. In the irregular hills along the right bank of 
the Eden the strata are found in every variety of jiosition. The 
collieries ni-e numerotis, and employ a large luitiiher of hands. The 
working of coal at Dysart is said to b.ave commenced upw'ards of 3.50 
years ago. 

Limestone qn.arrics aro numerous in tho southern di.strict. Tho 
lime-works, 3 miles east of Torrylnirii, aro perhaps the most extensive 
in Scotland; in the parish of Biuntislaud, ami in many other places, 
<|unrries aro constantly W'orked. Ironstone is plentiful, especially 
near Dysart, ami in tho parish of Brdgonie. It yields from 40 to 60 
per cent, of metal, and several thousand tons are iinuiially conveyed 
to the great foumlry of the C'arron (’onij)any. Load mines have been 
worked in the Ijomond Hills. Freestone of a superior quality is 
found in gn-at abundance south of the Eden, particularly in Bnmt- 
islaiul. Freestone, well adapted for i>aviug, isquaiTio<l in Stralhmighj, 
and near Dunfermline and noi-th of the Lomond Hills are vast rocks 
of white freestone, susceptible of a fine polisli. Along the shies ami 
summits of the iiortborn hills are bouhlers of the primitive rooks - 
granite, gnei«s, quartz, niica-slatc, with ganiots and primitive green¬ 
stone, many of very largo dimousioiis. Whin or greenstone is 
.abumhant, especially in tho north ; it is hard, firm, and durable ; and 
is well adapted for building. On tbe shore near Burntisland, ami in 
some oliier places, are found lieds of a liaril <lark-colourcd stone, 
which endnros exposure t<j the most intense heat for sevtwal 3’ear3 
without injury ; it is therefore much used for grates and ovens. Mari 
is found, but it is not much used b^' the farmers for manure. Clay 
is abundant for making bricks, not onl^' of the common kind, but 
also fire-brieks, of an excellent qualitj'. Peat in some parts is plenti¬ 
ful. Agates and ver^' beautiful crystals of carbonaLe of lime ami 
Hulpbate of l)ar 3 ’tes are imbedded in tlie wdiinstone ivjcks of Moniraail 
and Ncwbiirjdi; and agates, earnclians, jaspe-rs, and nibies have been 
found in tho Vied of tho E<len and at Earl’s Ferry. In the jiarish of 
Dysart fossil trees and other remains have betui found. 

Climate, SoU, Agriculture, d-c.—Tho air in general is dry, healthy, 
and exhilarating. Agues are nlmo.st unknown, and fevers have a 
compamtively mild character. Along the coast of the Frith of Forth 
the air is mild and salubrious; but in the west and north-west districts, 
which have greater elevation, with a soil more moist and less culti¬ 
vated, the air is comparatively damp and cohl. In consequence of 
the lulls of Fifeshire lying generally from north-east to south'West, 
tho valleys are much exposed to severe easterly and north-eivstt!rly 
winds. But the greatest inconvenience experienced in this county, 
as in every part of Rcotland, is occasioned by the frecpient sudden 
changes in the weather. 

The soil is of various kinds. In tho most fertile districts it consists 
principally of a rich loam; in the poorer tracts it is mostly a wet 
clay, resting on a cold bed of till. A level tract of deep, rich, and very 
fertile loam extends from east to west along tbe wliolo southern side, 
▼ai^ng in width from 8 miles to 1 mile from tho shore of tho Frith 
of Forth. It produces luxuriant crops of all the common kinds of 
grain and vegetables. A wide strip of land extending from tho town 
of St. Andrews to the extremity of the county north-west of Dun¬ 
fermline, consists of wet clay, with moss, moor, and rocky hills. 
Tbe western and north-western parts are also of little agricultural 
▼aliie, being partially covered with barren moor, and heathy moun¬ 
tain land. Tho valley drained by the F.dcn commences at the month 
of that river and extends to tho borders of Perthshire. From (lupar 
westw’ard its width is from 3 to 4 niile.-i. Its soil varies in tliflerent 
parts from a light friable and santly mould to a strong and heavy 
loam, but the whole is generally well cultivated and very prodiietive. 
The nor^em side of the county along tho Frith of Tay exhibits a 
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f:eri» s of rocky hills partially covered witli funse, hut intersected by 
numerous fertile valleys and carefully cultivated slopes. 

Fifeshire is well cultivated, has an nnns\ial proportion of gentle¬ 
men’s scats and plantations, and its coast is thickly studded with 
villages and towns. There is little natural wood. The plantations 
ai-e numerous ; and tho timber, which is mostly aged and valiuvhle, 
consists of ash, elm, beech, fir of difterent kinds, limes, chestnut, syca¬ 
more, and oak. Many hundred acres of waste land have been planted 
M’ith fore.st-tives. Owing to tho number of opulent proprietors w’ho 
reside on tlu ir estates in Fifeshire, gardens nro numci'ous, extensive, 
and %vell managed. 

Four-fifths of tho county aro arable. Fanns vary in extent from 
.')() to 500 acres : tho average may be abotit 120 acres. Properly in 
land is perhaps more c(iually divided, and tlistributed among a gnsvter 
number of proprietora than in any other county of Scotland. Tho 
rural dwellings ami farmsteads were in tho end of tho last centurj' of 
the most wretched tlescription. Tho farmers lived in low, smoky, 
badly-lighted cottages, without any interior divisions except those 
made by tho furniture. These have been replaced by nctit and ci>in- 
modious houses; and the farm-oniee.s, which formerly were awkweinl 
and filthy, have given place to greatlj’-improved structures. By far 
the greater portion of tho county is inelo.scd, and the fences consist 
either of stone dj-kes or thorn hcdge.s. Drainage having been very 
extensively and efTeetunlly executed on traots of flat and swampy 
latids, has greatly improved both tho productiveness and the bealtli 
of the county. Tho sites of soveraf eoiisidcrable lakes now bear fine 
crops of gi\ain. 

The principal crops aro of oats, whc.at, and barleJ^ As oats aro 
more gcner.ally adapted to tho soil and elinmte, tbe eultivatioii is 
more extensive than that of any other kind of grain ; and though tlio 
poorest families now cat wlieaten broail, oatmeal is still much used as 
an important article of food. Barley is raised to .«ome extent; tbe 
meal of this gmin is used for brca'l among sijiiie of the i>oorer ebessof 
labouivrs, who sometimes mix it for tliis purpose with ju-a and oat¬ 
meal. "Wheat being adaptoil onl.y to some parts of tlie soil, and 
requiring more care and ox])cnse tluiii oats ami barlej-, is not exten¬ 
sively raised; the crops however are generally very good. Tho 
exportation of tiats, wln-at, a?ul barley is carried on ehielly at the port 
of Kirkcaldy, Peas and beans thrive best in tbe uortberu and .southern 
districts. Of potatoes a sutllcioiit quantity' i.s jilanted on cverj’ farm 
for the tenant and his cottagers, and abundant sup]>lies are raised in 
the vicinitj' of every town and village. Rome tiargoes of potatoes arc 
e.xported to the London siiid other markets. Turnips arc extensively 
used for fattening cattle ami feeding milch cows and young stock in 
sheds. Flax is an im|iortaut crop in Fifeshire; the produce is oon- 
sumed in the largo linen manufactures of tho countj', principally at 
Dunfermliuo. Rye, cabbage, colcwort, kail, tares, ami carrots aro 
cultivated to a small extent. 

The county has been long distinguisbod for the exeelletice of its 
breed of cattle. Tho prevailing colour is black, tliough in the truo 
county Irt-ecd every varietj- of colour is fonml. They are. liurdx-, llei t, 
travel well, are tame, ami fatten quickly'. The cows are of high reputi? 
in the dairy. Sheep aro m»t numerous. The flocks are ehiellj’ of tiu! 
Cheviot breed. Hogs are kept by all the farniers and f;ot,t:igers. The 
breed of horses has been greatly improved. Poultrj' and pigeons arc 
iihuiidant. Modem iiuprovoments in agricultural iin]>lemeuls ar«j 
ado[)ted throughout tho county. Thrasliin ^inacliitios, some of which 
arc driven by steam, iron i»lougli8, &c., arc in common use. Leases 
are gxjncrally for 19 years. There aro several active agrieiillural 
societies in the county. Most of tho imligeuoua and other animals of 
Britain, wild and tamo, nro found. Game-birds are abundant, and 
the lochs are visited by wild geese, ducks, teal, and occasionally by 
w’ild swans. Among the rarer birds are the Bohemian ami silken 
chatterers, tho siskin, kingfisher, and passenger-pigeon. 

tndiMlry, cfec.—Small breworiea and distilleries for the inanufocturo 
of malt liquor and malt spirits are numerous. Tho inaniifaeturo of 
sea-salt has been established in Fifeshire for several centuries, chiefly 
at Dysart, Kirkcaldy, and other places on the coast. The produce of 
tho coal-fields in the western parishes of Aberdour, Dalgety, luver- 
keithing, and Dunfermline is very considerable. Ox and cow-hides, 
calf-skins, and some seal-skins nro tanned and dressed at Kirkcaldy, 
Cupar, Auchlermuohty, and Falkland, Tho manufacture of linen 
employ’s a much lai'ger number of hands than any other manufacture 
in the county. 

Besides considerable salmon-fisheries In the rivers Imven and Eden, 
and at. Newburgh, tho herring-fisheries along tho north-eastern, 
eastern, and southern coasts are extensive, and large exportations of 
tho produce are made. Cod, turbot, haddock, and tho other common 
species of sco-fish are taken off tbe eastern coast and conveyed to tho 
market of Edinburgh. 

The shipping belonging to tho small ports of Fifeshire consists 
chiefly of brigs and sloops for the ooasting trade, os the contiguity of 
tho great ports of I icith and Dundee afibrds tho convenience of steam 
conveyance to London and other distant places. Numerous vessels, 
principally belonging to Kirkcaldy, arc engaged in tho Baltic, Ameri¬ 
can, and Australian trade, and a few are employed in the Qreeulaml 
whale fishery. 

Diviaiont, Towns, dm .—Tho county is divided into 01 parishes. For 
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cccleBinstical purposes it is divided into four presbyteries, namely, 
St. Andrews, Cupar, Kirkfsildy, ami Dnnferinlitio, forming the pro- 
vinciiil synoil ol I'^ife. According to the ‘ Census of Religious Worship 
and Education,’ taken in it appears that, so fur as was ascer- 
taiuecl, there were then in the county 219 places of worship, of which 
77 belonged to the Established Church, 49 to the Free Church, 40 to 
the United Presbyterian Church, 12 to Indopcndonts, 9 to Baptists, 
7 to Episcopalians, 3 to Roman Catholics, 3 to Mormons, and 14 to 
other bodies. The number of sittings provid-jd in 199 of these phices 
of Worship is stated to bo 91,377. The number of day-schools in the 
county for which I'etunis were received, was 285, of which 173 were 
jiiiblic schools with 17,208 schulans, and 112 were private schools with 
5937 schohn-H. Of tivcning schools for adults there were 19, attended 
l>y 263 tnales and 176 females ; of S<abbatli schools there were 1S3, 
with 14,753 scholars. Of these schools 53 belonged to the Established 
Church, 47 to the Free Church, and 37 to the United Presbyterian 
Church. Of literary and scientific institutions the county’possessed 
7, of which .*> were returnc<l as having an aggregate of 483 inerabers. 

The county town, Cl'I’AH, and the other principal towns, Jjlnkkh.m- 
rjNK, St. Andiikws, and IviHKC.vr.ny, East and West A.nstiiutiiek, 
J{cuNTi.si,.\Nn, CnAir., ,ainl Ovs.vut, are noticed under their respective 
titles. Besides these, the royal burghs which are also sea-[iorts are 
Invorkeithing, Kilrenny, Kinghorn, and Pittenweem ; but they have 
greatly declined from their ancient prosperity, owing piwtly to the 
loss of their oi’iginal exclusive privileges of trading, partly also to the 
union wdth Knglaiirl, .after which .all the towns on the coast of Fife 
e.xiieriencod more or le.s.s depression and loss of tnule. ArciiTKU- 
Mrcmy, Earlsfcrry, Falkland, and Newburgh are also royal burghs. 

Eitrhferni, population 436 in 1851, a royal burgh from time imme¬ 
morial, is situated on the shore of the Frith of Forth, about 9 miles 
S.E. from Cupar. There .are .a town-house and a jail, but the ]»l.aee is 
gcncrallj' regaialed as a part of Elie. The burgh is governed Viy 2 
bailies and 7 councillors. 

Elir, a hnrgh of baiaaiy, population 732, is agreeably situated on 
th<! shore of tile Frith of Forth, and is resorteil to in smnmer by the 
inhabitants of Kdiiibnrgh for sea-bathing. 

J’dfHiont, population of tin; burgh 1330, about 8 miles S.W. from 
Cupar, w.os made a roy.al burgh )»y .Tames II. in 1458. It is now 
goviM’iieil by 2 bailies and 10 councillors, of whom one is provost. 
'I'hc town still possesses several old houses which were occupied by 
the household of .lames VI. The palace will be noticed later in the 
article. Two streets .u the town are named Parliament-square and 
Collcgc-cloBO. 'riie inhabitants .arc chielly hand-loom weavers. 

InverJirithintj, population 1852, a .->inall market-town ,md se.a-port 
about 4 miles S.E. from Dunferuilinc, is situated at the bottom of a 
bay which affords an asylum for large vessels lying in Beith Roads. 
The town consists chiefly of one street. William the Tjion granted a 
chart,or to Invorkeithing as a royal burgh. James I. resid«*d here. 
'I'he burgh is governed by 2 bailies and 10 councillors, one of whom 
is provost; and, in conjunction with Ciilross, Ijiu'ensferry, and Stirling, 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. There are exports 
of coal .and .stone from the interior, .and of whisky, firebricks, and 
magnesia niannfa<rtured in tlio town. There is hero a ferry aeros.s the 
l'’orih, and steam-vessels regul.arly call at the port in pa.ssing up and 
ilown the river. The provost of Tiiverkeithing was in ancient times 
entitled to ride next after tlie provost «jf Ediubui’gh at the opening of 
the Scottish Parliament. 

Kllrcnuif, popidatiou 1862, situated a short dist.ancc E. from 
Anstriither, w.as at one time a royal burgh, sending a representative 
to Parliament, but ainco 1672 it has been a burgh of reg.dity. By 
the Act 15 A 16 Viet. c.ap. 32, the burgh is placed \uider the govern¬ 
ment of 2 bailies an<l 7 councillors, one of whom is jwovost. About 
100 fishing-boats, of from 10 to 20 tons burden, belong to tht* harbour. 
Kilrenny unites with St. Andrews, the two Anstruthcra, Cr.ail, 
Cupar, and Pittenweem in returning n meml>er to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Kinyhorn, population 1568, a royal and parliamentary burgh, is 
sittiated on the shore of the Frith of Forth, opposite Leith. The 
burgh is governed by 2 bailies and 7 councillors, of whom one is 
provost; and unites witli Kirkcaldy, Burntislaml, an<l Dy-sart in 
returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. The harbour is 
small. Borne iishiug-boata belong to the place, and ste.am-vcs3els and 
coasters call when ti<le permits. The town-house ami tlie burgh 
school are handsome building Besides the parish church there are 
a Free church and a chapel for United Presbyterians. -There are 
hero extensive flax-spinning mills. The houses are well-built, and 
the streets are clean and well-paved. Near the town is a precipitous 
rock, over which Alexander III. was thrown from his honso and 
killed. 

Newbwrgh, population of the burgh 2638, a royal burgh and market- 
town, is situated on the northern shore of the county, near the 
junction of the rivers 'fay and Earn, which form the Frith of Tuy. 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in the weaving of dowlas sheet¬ 
ings. The corn-market is well attended. Several vessels engaged in 
the ooal-trade belong to the port. The harbour is formed by several 
piers runniM into the Tay. The town is well-built, and it is lighted 
with gas. The church and the town-house are handsome structures. 
There are two chapels for United I’rosbyteriana. The town was made 
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a royal burgh liy Charles I, Near the town aro fragments of an ancient 
cross 111 honour of St. Magridin. 

Pathitend, population 3977, a burgh of barony, forms part of the 
liarliaracntary burgh of Uvs.vut. 

Pitlenweem, population 1450, a royal burgh and port cm the north 
shore of the Frith of Forth, adjoiss Anstnither, from which it is 
aboiit a mile westward. It is a member of the St. Andrews district of 
parliamentary burghs, and is governed by 2 bailies and 10 councillors, 
of whom one is provost. The town consists of two principal streets 
and several cross streets. The parish cluirc-h is an niieieiit structure. 
The town is clean, and the houses are neat and sutistanti.al. Fishing 
and fish-curing are the chief occupations of the iuhaViitants. 

The following villages and small towns may here Tit: briefly noticed: 
— AhhutuhnU, population of the town 4312, forms part <>f tin- parlia- 
mentr.iy buigli of Kikkc Ai.ny. Aidie, population of the parish 1486, 
is situated iie.ar an inland lake called the Loch of Lindores. A stream 
from the loch i.s used to drive saw-mills, btioe-iiiills, and other mills. N ear 
the vilLage is a hill called Norman’s Law, 850 feet in height, which has 
on its top a curious foitificfition of three concentric circles of stout?. The 
stoiie-cirflc.s have been attributeil to the Danes. Aherdour, populatioa 
1915, a short tlistance W. from Burntisland, jmssesses a siiiaH harlwur. 
The inhabitants are chiefly eng.aged in hr.n(llotjru-weaviiig. 'I'hc village 
is rcsortetl tt) in summer for sea-ltathliig. linlyouir, jiopulation 
returnetl with Markinch parish, is iiotict?aT)le for its ancient castle, 
to which rcferonco is made elsewhere. Tht? inliaT.fitaiits aro chiefly 
emplt)yed in the extensive flax-spinning mills in the neighbour- 
hot)d. Paliiirrino, population of the [mrish 94.'>, is believed to have 
been a seat of the C'uldees, who were succeeded Tty aTtfsly ttf Uistttr- 
cians. Of the Oif-tercian aTJjey, wliich was ati e-xtentive building, a 
few ruins still remain. Bt:»mc of tlio iijhal>itant« arc engaged in wi-aving 
fttr Dundee manufacturers and etTiers in salmon-fisliing. Baclcharen, 
popul.xtion 1709, sluiatetl ttn the shtiro of the Frith of Forth, about 8 
miles N.E. from Kirkcaldy, is inhabited chiefly by fishermen. Fur the 
improvement of the pier and harltour, constructed originally by their 
ow*n ooutriTjutions, the fishermen have collected among thcin.sclve.s 
about 3000/.—an effort which the Board of Fi.sheries rcwardcil Tty 
making a grant of puTilic; money in aiil of the work. There is here 
a cha[iel for United Presbyterians. Charhstoren, or Charlattim, 
population included in Dunfermline parish, is situatctl on the shore of 
the Frith of Forth, an<l has a small harbour, at which the produce of 
the neighbouring limeworks is shipped. Numerous fossils have been 
f(*und in the liinostono. Coditsburyh, population vetunicd in Kil- 
eompihar parish, situated about 3 miles N. from Eli<*, possesses a 
weekly market well attended l)y the neighT)onring farmers, .ami two 
annual fairs for cattle. There is a large establishment for currying 
h?!ithcr. Dairsie, jHipul.ati<in of the parish 7o8, ciuitains the ruins, 
which aro still well preserved, of D .irsie Castle, where a parliameut 
xvas hold in 1335. The isiri.sh church wa.s built Tw Archbishop 
Spottiswooile in 161,5. The inhaT>it:int.s arc chiefly occupied in fl;ix-sj>m- 
iiing. T>tdy€>if, population of tlie parish 1513, contains extensive coal¬ 
mines and salt-works. The old village of Didgety has been removcil, 
an<l the site included within the inclosiires of the Earl of Moray. The 
produce t»f the mines is shipped at St. Daviil'.s w’hich is within the 
jiarish. Donibristlc Castle, the scene of the murder by the Earl of 
Huntly of the Earl of Moray, son-in-law of the Regent Murray, is in 
the parish of llalgety. /.tavid'a, >7., a convenient harliour, situated a 
mile and a half N. by \V. from Nortli Queensferry, with 17 feet depth of 
water, admits vessels of 500 tons. Coal is shippeil in groat quantitioB, 
the collieries in the neiehT^urhood being very extensive. ’J’horo aro 
also large salt-works. Fcrrif-/-ort-ond *fa!y, population 2051, is a neatly- 
built villaw i>ii the south shore of the Frith of Tay. The i.dialiitants 
.are chiefly ciigagetl iu handloom-weaving for Dundee uiami'*'acturers. 
Tt contains n Free church and a chapel for Uiiitotl Pix'sliyterian.*. 
fiftllnfoicn, or (infitnrtoini; population 1436, is a village situatcil about 
2 miles N.W. from Dys.oi't, .'uid forming a part of Dysart parish. 
Laryo, population of the parish 2''00, is situated in 1 argo Bay, JUid is 
much frequented for se.-i bathing. Thoi-o arc flax-works and a salmon- 
tishing station. 'I'hc steamers of the river call here, and there are 
a fewr small trading vessels belonging to the village.. It contiuna 
Several partly'-cndowed schools, the pari.sh church, chapels of the Free 
Church anil the United I’resbytoriau Church, a small ho-spital, a savings 
bank, and a library. Enlie, piqmlatioii 1342, situated .about 11 miles 
S.\V. from Cupar, is inhabited chiefly by weavers and persons employed 
in agriciiltmv. Besides the parish church there aro two chapels for 
United Presbyterians, and .. Free church. Li-ren, a burgh of bai-oiiy 
and port, situated at the mouth of the river Leven, at the western 
extremity of Largo Bay, consists of two parallel streets and several 
hones: population of the village 20S3, chiefly employed in linon- 
wcaving. The harbour is a natural one, but is ♦cing gradnally 
ijuproved. It admits at high tido vessels of between 300 and 400 
tons. One or two vcs.sel,s in the American ti'^do an>l several eoaifera 
belong to it. 'Bhc town is cleaned aifd lighted by the jiolico l>oar<l: 
tlie parish contains .a foundry, and seveiid flax and other mills. Lime¬ 
kilns, population included iu the j^qrisli of Dunfermline, is a sm.all 
port fri>m which the produce of the neighbouring lime quarries la 
exported in considerable quantities. Sevenxl vessels belong* to the 
port. The United Presbyterians have a cbapel hera Alarhinch: 
population of the parish, 5843. Besides the villago of Markinch th'o 
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parish coTihiina tho villages of Milton anil Thornton, each of which 
has a chapel of ease. Besides tho parish church there are chapels of 
tlio Free (Jhurch and tho United Pivabyteriaus. Coal is extensively 
wrought, and there are seve.ral paper mills, woollen, linen and llux 
mills; also several blcach-fiolds. The Leven and Oir rivers, which 
traverse the pansh, supply water for tho various niamifactui'es. 
Markinch was a seat of the Ouldccs. jifonaiia, *?., a burgh of baiMuy 
in tho parish of Aberci'ombie (formerly calloil St. Monans), on the 
north shore of tho Frith of Forth: popubition of the village 
who aro chiefly employed in fishing ami lish-curing. One or two 
coasting vessels belong to the harbour, which has a long pier and 20 
feet depth of water at high tides. Tho burgh has a handsome church 
erected not many years ago, the former one, said to have been built 
by David II., having become ruinous. There is also a prison. 'I'ho 
apot occupied by t^t. Mouan’s cell is still pointed out. Pettijciir, a 
village situated on the coast a short distance S. from Kinghom, pos¬ 
sesses a harbour and a small slup)>ing trade. Strathmiylo, popidation 
of the parish 2009, about 10 miles Sv. by S. fi*om Cupar, is a largo 
village, tho inhabitant.^ of which aro chiefly occupied in linen-weaving. 
Eaxt IVemjfas, a village with a poptdation of 802, and West Wemyss, a 
burgh of barony, population 1018, are situated about a" mile apart, on 
tho shore of the Frith of Forth, about 3 miles N.E. from Dysart. 

History, Antiquities, d‘c. —In ancient times Fife was one of the most 
cultivated and improved, ami at the same time the must warlike of 
the Scottish counties. It was frequently styled the ‘ Kingdom of 
Fife.’ Falkland and Dunfermline were royal resiliences. But the 
county does not appear to have been the scene of any events of 
national importance except those which occurred during the earlier 
part of tho Scottish Kefoi’iuation, and which are more properly 
referred to in treating of the dill'erenr localities in which they occurred. 
Tho county cuulaius a great uumbor of ancient ediflees now either 
fallen or falling into decay. Some of these ruiua avo airikinK mutni- 
ments of the tiisto and o]>uhtnco of the feudal and monkish buildei*s. 
[St. Andkkw.s ; DujfFERMr.iA'is.] Near Newburgh, in tho middle of 
a laige and fertile Hold, rising gently from the Tay, stand the ruins 
of the abbey of Lindores, founded by David, e.arl of Huntington, in 
1178, in commemoration of his taking Ptolcniai.s, in the Holy LaiiiL 
It was one of tho must richly endowed monasteries in Scotland. 
Stately fruit-trees rise fi*om the floors of its halls and lofty aisles, 
intersperaed with ivy, hazel, and wild flower.s of various and brilliant 
hues, which cling to the moiddering fragments of tho walls. The 
whole produces a vciy picturesque eft'oet. In the same neighbourhood 
are the remains of two very curious ancient cro.sscs. One, called the 
Cross of Mugdrum or Mngridiu, consists of a j)cdiment or plinth, 
with an upright shaft adorned with singular sculptures of animals 
and scrolls. Many similar ero.sse,H, fouml in this and tho adjoining 
countic.s, arc traditionally ns.sigucd to the :igi! of King .\rthur. Tho 
other is the fiunous cross of Mnedufl', on the Ochil Hills, overlooking 
ihe beautiful valley of Stnithearn. It now consi.sts only of one large 
block of fi*cestone, forming the base of a sculptured shaft, which, in 
was destroyed by the Itefoivners on their way from Perth to 
tho abbey of Lituloivs. It forms tho subject of a well-known j»oem 
by Sir Walter Scott, Besides that of Lindores there aro remains of 
the .abbeys of Inchcolin and Bnlmcriuo, tho priory of Pittcnweom, 
and other ecclesiastical buildings. The large palace of Falkland 
deserves notice as one of the seats of tho Macduffs, thaties of Fife. 
James V. greatly enlarged it, and made It a royal residence, Tho 
Horith front is yet entire and partly iidiabited. In tho parish of 
Monimail stands an old tower, known as Buthune’s or Beaton's Tower. 
It formcil part of the palace of tho archbishops of St. Andrews, and 
in 15GU was tho rosidunco of Caiilinal Beaton. Tho ca.stle of Bosythe, 
near Invorkeithiug, stands on a rock suri'oundod by the sofu It con- 
sisto of a large square tower in tho midst of tho ruins of an extensive 
pile of buildings. Sculptures and inscriptions remain on some of the 
interior walls. The castle of Loch Orr stands in the middle of the 
loch, in the pari.sh of Balingry. It was built in tho time of Malcolm 
(Janmore, and ci>n8i.'itH of a tower and other buildings surrounded by 
a strong wall. The ruins formed a beautiful object in the lake before 
it was drained. Scafleld Tower is an old ruin on a rock by tho shore, 
in the parish of Kinghom. Tho castle of Ilavcnscraig stands also on 
a precipitous crag projecting into tho soa in the parish of Dysart. It 
was inhabited in the time of Oliver Cromwell, MoedufTs Castle at 
East Wemyss stands on a high cliff overlooking the sea. Two square 
towers and a portion of tho suri'ounding wall still remain. Craig 
Hall, in tho parish of Ceres, is an extensive ruin on the bank of a 
beautiful glen filled with luxuriant trees. In tho same parish is Tarvet 
Tower, an old fabric of hewn stone, 24 feet square and 60 feet high. 
It stands on elevated ground, and is seen at a great distance. It 
appears to^ havo^cen a place of refuge and defence. Balgonie Castle, 
in the parish of Markinch, i.s a fabric of great antiquity and strength. 
It stands on tho right bank of the river Leven, about 40 feet above 
the water. Tl»o^ ruins of the tower of JJalweai’ie, in the parish of 
Abbotsball, aro interesting, as having been tho residence of tho 
famous Sir Michael Scott. The walls are nearly seven feet thick. 
Numerous other remains of the feudal times will be found described 
in the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland.’ 

In tfiis county are also found a remarkable number and variety of 
the Tosttges of the Caledonian and Pictish iuhabitants, and of their 


Roman and Danish invaders, ancient military forts and mounds of 
encampment, stone eirolos, cairn.s, tumuli, barrows, stone coffins, 
Celtic sepulchral urns, spear and arrow heiuls of flint, swords and 
battle-.a.xes of brass and bell-metal, Roman and other coins, weapons, 
&c. A cairn opened a few ycar.-^ ago in tho parish of Seooiiie, con¬ 
tained, besides .a lai'go quantity of loose human bones, 20 stone 
coffins, formed with rough slabs cemented with clay. They held some 
mouldering skeletons and small urns fdlcd with calcined bones. In 
the parish of Ijenchai'S an urn, containing about 100 perfectly 
pi'csorved silver coins of tho Roman emperors, was turned up by tho 
idough. Part of the church in tliis parish was built about tlie year 
1100, and exhibits the most iutcro.sting specimen in Scotland of 
Norin:in arclulectui*o. 

Ill 1852 the county possessed four savings banks, at St. Andrews, 
Cupar, Dunfermliuo, and Kirkcaldy ; tho total amount duo to 
depiisitora on 20th November 1852 was (>9,521f. 4 a 4(1. 

FIQKAC. [Lot.] 

FiaUEIllA. [Bkiiia.] 

FIGUERAS. [CataeuSa.] 

FINALE. [Ahienoa ; Moi»en.v.] 

FINCHLEY. [Muidlksex.] 

FINISTEHE, or FINISTEIlllE, the mo.st western department iu 
France, comprehending a part of tlio fonner iliieliy of Brotngiie, lies 
between 47’ 14'and 48’ 47' N. lat., 3’ 22'aud 1“ 50' W. long.; and is 
washed on the nortliern, western, and soiitheru sides by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the east it touches tho departments of Cotes-du-Noi’d and 
Morbihaii. The greatest length from north to south is 78 miles; 
from cast to west 03 miles; but the aveiage wiilth does not exceed 
4 4 miles. 'The area of tho department is 25y.‘k8 square miles; 
tho populaticn in IS.'il was 017,710, which gives 238*14 to the square 
mile, being 03*43 below the average per square mile for the whole of 
France. 'I’ho department is named from its com|)rismg within it the 
extreme point (Finis terras) of France toward.s the west. This point 
is tho Capo St.-Matthieu, on which thci*o is a small chapel calleil 
Notre-Damo fin do terre. 

A number of islands and rocky islets lie oil’ the coast, ’i'ho mo.st 
importiint of theso aro tho isles of Bas and Ouessaut. J/a.t has been 
alreiuly noticed under il.s ])roper beail. [Has.] Ouvstianf, known to 
tho Romans by the name of f.\raiitis, a.m\ called by the English I'shaut, 
is 13 miles from the iiiaiulaiid, from wliieli it is separated by the 
Passage du Four. It is about 18 miles in oireuit, and fertile ; but tho 
coasts are I'ocky, precipitous, and very ilillieult of access. Horse.s and 
sheep are reared. The pojnilation, which is of umnixeil Celtic descent, 
amounts to about 2300, many of whom aro pilots and fish<‘t*mcii. 
'riiey speak the pnnwt Breton, which is a dialect of Celtic. Besides 
the village of St.-Michel, there ai*c on the i.slaiid several hamlets, a 
strong castle, some ilruidical strneiiires, anil a lighthnnse of the fir.st 
class, 'riie French and EnglLsIi tleets, under Count d’Oi*villci*s and 
Admiml Kcppel, respectively fought a bloody and undecided battle 
off Ouos.'jant in 1778, The group of the liatances and the i.sle of 
Jieniyuit lie between Oiicssant and Cape St.-Matthieii, at tho cutraiice 
to Brest Harbour. Scin, a low, barren, and rocky ishiiid, nearly 
2 miles AV. from Cape Raz, is iiihabitcd by fishermen. Tlie Olt nuua is a 
group of nine islets on the south coast, opposite (Jape 'rrevignur. 

The department presents to the sea a bold barrier of granite roek.^, 
at tho foot of which thci’o ai*o hiu’e and there extensive sands and 
beaches. The co.ast line measures above 300 miles, reekoning all its 
windings : it is indented by a great number of bay.s and inleks, cor¬ 
responding to an equal number of valleys or dcprc.ssioiis in the laud, 
out of which flow as many rivers or brooks. 'J'bc largest of these 
itdets are those on the west coast, forming the harbour luul roads of 
Brest; tho Bay of Douarnenoz, famous for its pilchard fishery; tho 
Bay of Audierue, soutli of Uaz Point; Benodet Bay, south of Quimper; 
and farther east tho Bay of Foret. On tho northern coast there aro 
many small bays and inlets : the largest is tho roadstead of Murlaix, 
which is admirably sheltered, but is diffieidt of access in consequence 
of islets, rocks, and lodges with which tho approaches aro incom¬ 
moded. The coast is dangerous to mariners, and exposed to great 
storms from the south-west. Ijiglithouses aro built ou all the prin¬ 
cipal headlands. 'The intei*ior of the department is hilly ; two oflshoots 
of tho Armoric range [C6 tes-i>ij-Noku] cover a great part of the 
surface, uomely, tho Anil Mouutaius iu tho north, and tho Montagues 
Noires in the south ; but they nowhere exceed 900 feet in height. 

The rivers aro very numerous, Imt their courae is short. Tho most 
important are - the Aulne, which flows from Cdtcs-du-Nord westward, 
past Chfiteauncuf and Chfitcauliu; from this last town to its cutninoe 
into Brest Roads it is a tide river and navigable; its principal feeders 
are the PiliAzo, the Doufiiie, ou the right batik, and the Hiore ou tho 
left: the Elom, which also enters tho Brest Roads, and forms tho 
harbour of Landernoau; the Odet, which jmsses Quimper, where it 
receives the JBenodet, and becomes navigable to its mouth in the Bay 
of Benodet; and the ElU, which enters the south-eastern angle of 
this department from that of Morbihan, receives the Isok, or Issole, 
at Quimperld, whence, to its entrance into the Bay of Biscav, it sepa¬ 
rates Morbihan from Finistdre. The Elld below Quimperle is some¬ 
times called tho river of Quimperld. 'The scenery along those rivers 
is exceedingly beautiful, and iu most of them thero is good trout- 
fishing. 
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The department coutainn 1,000,032 acres. Of this surface 675,141 
acres arc arable, 101,094 nro natural pusturnt'e, 84,.'»24 arc covered 
with Woods and forests, 24,797 are laid out in orcdiards, nurseries, and 
gardens, and 058,081 consist of heath and iiioorland. The best soils 
are near the coast or in the neighbourhood of the rivers. The ohl 
district of Leon, which forms the wu.stern part of the arrondisseiiicnt 
of Morlaix, is the luist soil in all Urctagne; but the eastern part of 
the arromlisscraont, which is called Trdguier, is poor and ill-cultivated. 
The arronilissemcnt of Brest comprises soiae very fertile lands; a 
remarkable breadth of ian<l is appropriated hero to the growth of 
strawberritja. With the exception of the canton of Pont-rAbbe*, 
which consists of excellent well-tilled soil, the arrondissement of 
Quimper has but little good land. The arrondi.ssement of Qiiim|>cr]c 
is a pretty and woll-woo«lcd country, but the soil is in general light. 
The most unproductive part is the aiTondissement of Chateaulin, 
which consists almost entirely of vast moors and heaths. Here, the 
people b<ung for the most jMirt shepherds and cattle-brccdcr.s, shce[), 
horses, oxen, and cows, all <jf the Breton breed and small, form their 
chief wealth. Almost the only crop raised in this <listrict for the 
sustenance of man is black oats; and whenever this fails the district 
is visited by famine. 

It is not unfreijunntly said that the state of agriculture in this 
department is backward ; but this is not exactly correct, the bind 
under crops is in almost every instance well tilled, however uuscicntiQc 
the method may bo. More of the laml might be cultivated it is 
true; but the cause of this apparent neglect is want of c.a]>ital. 
Notwithsbiiiding this drawback, and that more than a third of the 
surface cou-sists uf nothing but barren heath and hungry moor, 
the flepartinent is made to yield more w'hcat and ryo than are 
reipiired for consumption for a bjlcrably <lensc populatii»n. Barley, 
«»ats, buckwlii^at, great ipiantities of peas and beans (which foiiii a 
lai’go part of the food of the peasantry), and kitchen vegetables, are 
also grown. Other ohjects of cultivation are llax, hcn>p, tobacco, and 
cider fruits, yi<*lding animally at)ont 1,540,000 gallons of cid<u’. The 
liekls are gem sally divided by hedge-rows, in which oak, ash, white¬ 
thorn, ami broom flouri.sh. Besides the animal.s before mentioned, 
gn^at numbers of excellent pigs ai'is bred. Bees ainl game (ileer, wild 
boars, partridges, Ac.) are abumlant. Eels, trout, salmon, lobsters, 
and oysters are plentiful; but the ])ilchard fisheries along the coast 
afford tho most prfifitable occupation to the Breton lishcrinen. In 
this pursuit more than 1000 vessels of small size, and about 4000 
men are employed, and a gru.^s annual value uf 2,0(h),OOO francs i.s 
obtivineil. This includes tin; value of the enormous quantitii's of tho 
common pilchard (4,40u,OiiU Ib.s.), the anchovy pilciiard, caught off 
Concartieau ill Foret Bay (1,100,00(.( Ib.s.), and a largo quantity of oil 
presscfl fiDin fish which arc not ciiretl. These fisheries form an 
excelliuit nursery for the French navy, which dmws its best seamen 
from Bretagne. 

Iron, coal, lead, bismuth, and ziuc-inines are worked. An excellent 
stone, easily workisl, and capable of resisting the action of tlie 
weather, is found at I ):ionl:is and one or two other places near the 
Brest Beads ; it is of a light green colour, and when workoil presents 
tho ai>pearanee of bronze. It is called ‘ Kersantou ’ stone, and of it 
several of the churche.s in the department .are built. Granite, marble, 
Imilding stone, and slates are quarried; potters'-clay, kaolin, and 
whetstones nro found. There are cold mineral springs at various 
places ill the department. The manufactures eonsLsL of sailcloth, 
liuen, soda, soap, seed oil, caudles, ropes, pottery, pajior, leather, 
refined sugar, litharg*', and tobaeco. Ship-building is carried on at 
Brest and in most of tlic biwns on tho coast. Tho conuncrce of the 
department is eomposeil of the various products already named, and 
of wine, brandy, beer. I )utch cheese, butter, salt, and colonial produce. 
About 450 fairs are held. Roadway uccommodatiuu is afforded hy 
ten royal and live ilepartmeiital n>ads. A railway is in coui'se of 
construction from Baris to Brest thnnigh f'hartres and Rennes, which 
is now (Juno 1854) open as far as l.o-Maiis. A section of tho canal 
from Nantes to Brest traver-es the arrondi.ssement of ('hateauliu. 

Tho climate is damp ainl foggy; tho average number ot days on 
which rain falls is 220 ; sometimes tho rain falls almost without 
coasatiou for weeks together. Frost and snow arc rare. Fine days 
are few even in summer; and in the same day one luay experience 
the climate of tho four seasons, so great is the variation of tempe¬ 
rature. Storms are veiy fre<|ueut along the coasts ; ami nowhere in 
the world are the terrible sublimities of a raging sea seen to greater 
advantage tlian near tho village and promontoiy of Bonmarck, at the 
junction of the Atlantic with the Bay of Biscay; tho sound of tho 
waves dashing ngnin.st the rocks is often hcai-d to a distance of 12 
and 18 miles inland. Tho prevailing winds are the w'ost, south-west, 
and north-w’est. 

The Bretons ain; an interesting people, strongly attached to the 
Catholic religion, to their ohl customs, and to their laugiiiigc, which is 
a diiUoct of the Celtic; hospitable, humane, nn«l courageous cnoiigli, 
but easily excited to anger and to quarrel. Many of them under- 
Bland French, but few of them speak it. They are imaginative ami 
Buperstitious, tho air and all tho other elements are peopled by 
millions of genii, every field has its fairy, every buried treasure its 
guarding giant, every well its sprite and healing qualities. Tho song 
of birds, the howling of dogs, the distant I'oar of tho ocean, nro eiush 
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mveSted by the imaginative peasant with a power of communicating 
future good or ill, according to cireumstaiices. All the members of 
a BreUm family (we here speak nf the ma.ss of tho peasant class) 
eat at the same table, tlie master of the house corninoucing first, next 
his male children and men-servants, then the wife, d.aughlers, ami 
female servants. Jn everytliing tl^e men take ]irccGdence of the 
women. The laboiiriir’s food i.s porri.lgc, or stirabout, a sort of thick 
soup mtule of oatmeal, barley-bread, or bread made of barley and 
wheaten meal mixed; meat they seldom get. The habitations of 
the peasantry are mostly long, narrow, smoky huts, with a single 
window, aud divided by a fi’ail p.artition into two aiiartments, one of 
which is occupied by the man of the house, his wife, eliildren, and 
it may be his grandchildren; tho other contains the cows, calves, 
pigs, and other animals of the farm. Two large cu|ibiiai*(ls without 
doora. consisting of two stories, and sopnratod into several small 
a|>arttnents or berths, which are strewctl with hay or straw, form 
the Hloeping (ilacos of the whole c.stabli.shmeiit. Feather-bed or 
mattrass is equally unknown; a blanket is rare, tho most usual night 
cover being a cloth made of coarse tow- 3 'ani, or sometimes a piece of 
haircloth. Tho men, who in general wear their hair long, are dressed 
ill broad-brimmed hats, short waistcoats, breeches uf vast size, gaiters, 
and sabots; in some districts they are wrapped up in goat-skins. 
Tho Costume of the women is in general neat ami attractive. In 
connection with tho Breton churches, many of which arc fine stimctures, 
there are ‘rcliqniaires,’or bone-houses, into which the bones of tho 
ilead arc gathered after a certain number of j’ears ly the surviving 
relatives, and in which the .skulls, each marked with tho name or 
initials of its former o%vuer, aro arranged on .shelves open to view. 
Tho department contains many druidical remains. 

The department is divided into five arroudisseineuts, which, with 
their suVidivisions and jKipulatitm, are ns fullow’s :— 


ArronUissemf-nts. 

1 ranttmj*. 

' Coinmuncs. 

! I’op-jlatioa in iSjl. 

1. Quimper . . . 

9 

G2 

Iir,»s9 

2. Hrest 

10 



3. Cliatcuiiliii 

7 

j;» 


■1. . . . 

in 

5S 

1 rj,.sti;{ 

5. Qiiinipci'li: . , 


20 

40,935 

Tol.il . . . 

41 

2!s1 

1517,7 10 


1. In tho first .arruudlssement the chief town, Quimjtet", which is 
al.so the capital of the dejiaidmeiit, is built in a jirett^* situation on 
the slope of a hill at the junction of the Eir with the Gdet, 33U miles 
\V. from I’siris, aud has S)t)»!4 inhabitants in the commune. 'I’lie town 
is ill general ill built; but the more modeni part of it contains some 
good hovi.se.s. The principal public buililiugs arc—the cathedral, 
wliich dates from 1421, and is the largest uf the ciitheilrals uf Basse- 
Bretagiie; the church of St.-Matthicu, an uglj' tdilice; tin: church of 
tho priorj' of Locmaria, which .stmids at the end of a long and 
beautiful piMiiieuado on the loft bank of the Oth t, and part of which 
hai stood since the loth coutuiy; tho manoi'-hoii.so of Boulquinan, 
which stands on a height uei^r the last-mentioned cliurcli, and is said 
to have been the residence of tho Breton king Grallou. Tiio other 
reniarkablo objects are—the inilitaiy hospital, tlio theatre, the public 
baths, the rc-sideiice of the prefect, and bohiml it a fine promenade, 
cut out in zigzag avenues up a wooded hill above <350 foot high, from 
which- there is a verj' extensive view. The town ha.s tribunals of 
first iiistimco and of commorcc, an ccolosiastical school, and a coiniiiunal 
college, heUl in a largo building which formerly belonged to tho 
•lesiiits. Ves.sels of 3uU tons come up to the town. The chief 
iiidu.strial establi.shiiients are potteries, tan-yard-*, brewerie.s, nurseries, 
and ship-building j-ards. Tin; piloiianl fishery i.s actively carrie<l on, 
and there is a good trade in coru, wine, brandy, hom-y, buttLr, dry 
and salt fish, iron, wool, hemp, flax, linen, and cattle. Steamers ply 
regularly from this town to Naiite.s. (Jiiimper is sometimes called 
Quiiiipcr-Conntiii, in honour of its first bishop. It was in the 6 th 
centiiiy the capital of tlie Armoric Cornwall tCornouaillos), whoso 
first king was the famous Grallon. It was first inclosed with walla in 
A.n. 120l<, but the.«e weiv soon doiuolislicd by the advice of the then 
bishop of Quimper. Bii -re do Droux caused it to be surrounded with 
a torracoil-wall faced with cut .stone, ainl fiunked with massive towers, 
which, as well as the ramparts, were surmounted by projecting 
parapets with machicolati- ns. A great part of these fortifications 
still exist. In 1344 Charles of Bhiis took tho town by assault. 
During the wars of tin. League Quiiiqj^i^ took pai-t with Henri IV^., 
hut it w(w besieged and taken by Marshal d’Auiinuit. In revo¬ 
lutionary nomenclature Quimper was styled Mvntti'jnc-sur-Vilct. 
Among the other towns of tho arrondissemeut wo give the following, 
witli the remark that tho ]K>pulation throughout is that of the 
oomnmuo:— Jiricc, 9 miles N.N.E. from Qiu'inper, population 5149. 
Conranu-au, partly on an island in tho Bay of Foret and iiartly’ on 
the inainland, is a small fortress with 1984 inhabitants, who aro 
almost all eiigage»l in tho fisheries' along the coa.st, aud t.ako from 
12,900 to 15,000 barrels of pilcliawls and anohovies every year. 
Dauarnenis, at the head ainl on the north shora of tho Bay of 
Dotianieuez, has 3640 inhabitants engaged in the profitable fishery of 
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til* bay, tba yearly produce of is abottt 86,000 barrels of 

pilchard and 16,000 to 16,000 bairela of oil. The Met of 2W«lan, 
which containe atorehouMR for the fiib, etanda near the town, and ia 
defended by a battoiy of twdve gnaa. J/louemanf, a village S. of 
Qiiiaiper, and near the sea, has 8179 inhabitants. Poni-d'oia;, 
18 muea W. from Quimpor, haa an ecolesiastical school and 8176 
inlwbitanta; it stands on the top of a high hill, and oonsists of ill- 
built houses and steep streets j there is a splendid view of the storms 
of the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic from this place. Pont4'Ahhi 
stands at the head of on inlet from Bonodet Bay, and has a good 
harbour and 8825 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, and trade In 
wine and agricultural produce. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Breatt which is the 
largest and moat important town in the department; and ia noticed 
in a separate article. [Brest.] Among the other towns are the 
following :— Landu'neau, a small se-apoi-t 16 miles E. from Brest, haa 
49U6 inhabitoiita. It stiuids at the mouth of the Elom, which here 
forms a harbour surrounded by hills, high and steep on the loft bank 
of the liver, but sloping gradually on the right bonk into a plain on 
which the chief part of the town is built. The upper tf)wn contains 
some very ancient structures; a house on the bridge over the Eloru 
bears the date 1618. The town has a very agreeable appearance; 
clear streams run from the hills through all the streets into the 
harbour, which is lined with extensive quays. The principal buildings 
are the church of St.-Hounrdon, the marine hospital, and barracks. 
A promenade, nearly a mile in length and well planted, leads from 
the town to a vast building occupied as a nunnery. The chief uiaiiu- 
faotur^ are leather, linen, and glared hats. There are also bleaching 
cstablishineute, and a good trade in canvass, linen-yam, pitch and 
tnr, Dutch chooses, corn, horses, &o. Lcmnilia stands 15 miles N. 
fvora Brest, in a pictiureaque country watered by the Abcr-Bcnouhic, 
and lias 8124 inhabittiuts. Xieantren stands on a height that riso.s 
from the middle of a fertile plain, 9 miles N.N.W. from Landeraeau, 
and haa an hospital and 2832 inhabitants. Near this place is the church 
of Notre-Dame-de-Folgoat, which is built of Kersiintou stone, and for 
the delicacy of its sculptured and carved work, its beautiful portals 
and windows, but especially for its miignificent rood-loft, is acknow¬ 
ledged to bo w’ithout a parallel iii tliis paii; of France ; it was founded 
by .Tohu do Moutfort, and finished under his son John V., duke of 
Bretagne in 1123. Plabermec stands on a hill 9 miles N.E. from 
Brest, and has 3555 inhabitants. Plouarzel, N. of Brest, has 2211 
inhabitants; on a bill close to it is .a ‘menhir’ or druidical gi'anito 
monolith, which is 43 fwfc high. PlowlalmUzcau, 12 miles N. from 
Brest, contains some ancient houses of remarkable construction, and 
has 3209 inhabitants. 

3. In the third arrondis.«toment the chief town, C%itcaulin, an ill- 
built place, w'itli a population of 2758, stands in a very pretty conntiy, 
on the Aulne, which divides it into two parts, .and forms a small 
li.arbour to which barks of 80 tons go up. On a hill abovti the river 
are seen the ruins of the ancient c:tstle of the lords of Chlltcaulin, 
which wa.s built in a.d. 1000 by Budic, count of Coraouailles. The 
trade of the place consists in cattle, lisli, bntUu', iron, lead, slates, &c. 
Lr-Pcou is a siiiall place at the head of the Bay of Brast, with sonte 
remarkably built timbev-frametl old kotiae.s, and a population of 975. 
(JarhaLr, an ill-built town, stands on a Ingli bill above the little river 
llliers, nearly in the centre of Bassc-Bretaguc, and 1ms a population 
of 2021. It is considered important in a military point of view; six 
great roads lead from it to Brest, CJuhnper, Chfitcaulin, Vanjies, St.- 
Brieuc, and Murlaix. CMteaunenf-du-fuou, beautifully situatecl on 
the soutbern slope of a hill above the Aulne, which hero Aviuds it.=( 
way through rich meadows and turns sevcnil corn-mills, has a iiopu- 1 
latioii of 2536. Orozon is situated on the peninsula, between the Bay 
of Donamcnez and Brest roads; there are caverns near it inhabited 
by A'ast ntiinberiii of sea-birds. Tho population of the commune i.s 
8858,^ Hudgoat^ a small place, with 1156 inhabitants, and Poidlaouen, 
near it, with .3700 inhubitunt.s, have rich load mines and Hiiudting 
furnaces, W'liich yield 10,000 cwt. of lead and 1600 Iks, of silver 
annually. P/ei/l< a E. of CUAteaulin, has a fine gothic church and 
4072 inhabitants. 

4. In tho fourth arrondissemeut the chief town Morlaix, a soa-port 
wth 11,698 inhabitants, is very prettily situated at the foot of two 
lulls, and at the junction of the Jai-leau and tho Kovlont, which throAv 
their waters into a creek from the English Channel that forms tho 
Imrbonr. ^ Vessels of 300 to 400 tons come np to the qn.ays at flow 
tides, which rii»e from 13 to 23 feet; tho entrance however ia very 
intricate and dangerous, from tho number of rocks and islets. The 
river and tho harhoiu’ «lividc tho town into two quarters, the aido of 
IdSon to the west, and the side of Trdguier to the east. In tho latter 

# T i*'^*’*i* almost all ancient and the streets irregular. Tho side 
of Boon w more regular; it has a large square, sutrounded by hand¬ 
some modem houses, and in tho centre of it, on the site of tho old 
town-house, which was demolished in 1836, stiindsan elegant structure 
occupied by the tribunals^ of first instance and of commerce, the 
mayor*s offices, and by tho linen and corn markets. Modem structures 
have replaced many of the curious timber-framed houses of the old 
town; but in parts of it are still seen fayodes ornamented with 
Bculptorea, and also some very remarkable interiors. The Sh-Mortin 
quturteTi built on high ground, which ia ascended by a great number 


of steps, is the finest part of the town; it has a pretty modern church 
suiTounded by fine gardou, from which there ia an extensive view. 
The other remarkable objects are—tho churches Bk-Matihieu, St.- 
Mdlaine, the tobacco manufactory on the hill of Ldon, and the Cours 
Baumont, a beautiful promenade which extends above a mile along 
the harbour. The town haa tribunals of first instance and of oom- 
moroe, a college, a school of navigation, manufactures of linen, oil, 
and candles, besides a considerable trade in butter, com, seeds, hides, 
pigs, cattle, sheep, horses, linen, linen-thread, paper, fiax, hemp, wine, 
and brandy. It is an entrepdt for foreign produce. The winding 
channel between the town is navigated by steamers, and affords much 
delightfttl scenery. Maiy, queen of Scots, landed here in 1548 on her 
way to Paris to espouse the Dauphin. Morlaix was formerly sur¬ 
rounded with walls and defended by a strong caslie. Its defences 
were demolished under Henri IV. Landrmau, a well-built town, 
stands on a high hill 12 miles W. from Morlaix on tho roml to Brest, 
and has 3217 inhabitants : it is remarkable for its church, which lias 
a lofty bell-tower, supported on sleudor columns; these uiider coHain 
aspects are lost to the view of the approaching traveller, so that the 
tower R«H»ms suspended in tho air. Lanmeur, an ancient place, with 
2750 inhabitants and two very ancient church(!!i, ono de<lic.ated to 
Notre-Damo-de-Kernitroun, which wa.s built about tho miil'llo of tlio 
12th century and is perfectly pi*e.serA'ed, and tho church of Bt.-M<?lair, 
which dates from the early jiaii; of the 11th century, ami is built over 
a crypt Avhioh belongs to a irinch earlier pf5rk>d. In the crypt there 
is a fine fountain, for which tho Bnjtons have great reveroneo. 
Ploucacat, near tlio coast, Ims 3314 inhabitants : near it are seen some 
Druidical stones of great size. Itogcoj}] a small town on the coast 
opposite tho isle of Bsitz or Baa, has a i>retly good harbour shcltcTod 
by a jetty : the population, which consi-^ts cliicdly of stnnggltirs and 
sailors, .amounts to 3610. JSizun, S.W. from Morlaix, has 3758 inhabit¬ 
ants, who are engaged in agriculturo and tlm linen mannfaeteiro. 
St.-Pol dc-Lron, on a hill above tho sea, 10 miles N.N.W. fnnn Morlaix, 

is a clean but ill-built town, it possesses two noble clinirhes.tho 

former cathedral, which i.s remarkable for its delicate wood-cjtrviiig 
and sculptured ornaments, and contains tJie tomb of St. Leon ; and 
the church of Kreizkor (middle of the tou'ii) built ttjwanls the cii<l of 
tl.e 14th century by John IV*^., duke of Bretagne. The sipiaro boll- 
tower of tliis church, surmounted by a coriii«:e ami an elegant bains- 
tnrde, from Avliich springs a bifty sj)!^ ll.anked by four tnrwts, tho 
whole built of gratnte, is tlie finest woi-k of the kiinl in Fraiice. Tlio 
summit of the spire is 401 feet above the groumi, being tlio Jiiglicst 
spire in France, except that of Strasbourg. A snburli <;alled I’eiipoull 
is built on tho sca-sliore, and forms tho port; it contains scA-oral 
liousos t>f roiii.arkable construction; some of tlieiu .are fortified. Tho 
population amounts to 6655. Tliis town, foi’iin-rly the seat of a bishop, 
is now going to decay. {H.-ThOjouncr, S.W. of Morl.-dx, is tho 
centre of a cou.siiloraljlc liucu manufacture, ami lias 3!i2Ji iuiial>itant.s, 
and n fine church built of granite. Tonlv, N. of Murlaix, lias paper- 
mills, and 2905 iiibabitants. 

5. In the fifth arromlissciucut the chief town Quimjicrlr, a small 
sca-port .sitii.atcd .at the juiictiun of the Dfilc and the Ellis and sur¬ 
rounded by bigli bills, has .a couunnnul college, and 6261 inhabitants, 
who m.anufacturc leather, paper, and snliots. Vessels of 50 ton.s come 
up to the town, and unload their cargoi s at a large quay liiieil with 
stores and hnndsumo houses. Tho Bciieilictiiie convent., now the 
residence of the mayor, is an inijiosiug Imildiiig; bcliimi it is tho 
interesting round church of Saintc-t’roix, which ilates from the 11th 
century. On one of the hills above tho town stands the gothic cliurch 
>f St.-Michel, the (fapuchin and Ursuliiie convents, which Avitli several 
jiretty house.s, gardens, and orchards, remb'r this a A'ery ngroeablo 
part of the town. Banna/ec, N. W. of (iuimperlii, famous for tho 
wrestling-matches held near it every September, at wdiich every 
A'arioty and odility of Breton costume may bo scon among the num¬ 
bers drawn together to witness and take part in tho national game, 
has a jiofiidation of 4264. Pont-aven, a .onall place near tho mouth of 
a little river Avith tlio pure fieltic name of Avon, and 11 mile.s W. from 
Quiuiperlo, haa a small harbour for vessels of 60 or 70 tons : popula¬ 
tion, 834. Scacr, N.W. of Quimperld, stands on an ciiiinenee on 
the right bank of tho Isole, aud has 4005 inhabitants. From the 
tower of the church of Scaor is one of tho most extensive views in 
Bretagne. Near tho town is tho beautiful well of Sainto-Candide, the 
basin of which is 76 feet long, 164 f^®Gt wide, and 74 feet deep. 

Tho department forma the sec of tho Bishop of (Juimper, is com¬ 
prised in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Konnes, and belongs to 
the 16th Military Division, of which Rennes is head-quarters. 

{Diciionnaire de In France; Statiatique de la France; Annuairc 
pour I’An 1853.) 

FINLAND, tho Qrand-dtichy of, forms a Russian government com¬ 
posed of Finland, tho two Lapmarks of Kerai and Tornoa, and tho 
province of Wibf>rg. It lies between 69“ 48' and 70“ 6' N. lat, 
88“ 10' and 50“ 25' E. long.; and is bounded N. by Norwegian 
Finmai-k; N.E. by the govonunents of Archangel, Olonetz, and St. 
Petersburg; S. by tho Gulf of Finland ; and W. by the Qulf of Bothnia 
and Sweden. Its present name was ^veu to it by the Swedes; but 
tho natives call it Suomemna, the' Region of Lakes or Swamps.’ Its area 
is estimated at 145,432 square miles ; aud the population, oocordiugto 
the census of 1869, amounted to 1,886, 9l6t The Lftpmwrks of Kexni 
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and Tornea, vrbioh conatitute Bussian Lapland, are included in spened with oakn, elms, Ac. both on the mainland and the ialande; 
Uleaborg liin. They ocoupv the whole northern dietiiots of the they are of peculiarly luxuriant groiHh on the aoila which reoeire 
prinoipiuity of Finland, and lie almost entirely within the polar oirde, the exhalation from the lakes and swamps. In northern Laplimd 
and are extremely sterUe and thinly peopled; frequently not a single these trees are replaced by the birch, untu, in the coldest distriotsi, 
dwelling is met with for 80 or 100 miles together. trees cease altogether. The mountains and hills are in general naked; 

The surface of Finland is very uneven. In the eastern and central but even where they arc wooded, the wood is low and stunted, 
parts it is intersected by lakes, rivers, and swamps, between^ which The greater portion of the soil is eitW stony or sandy. Bioh 
there are flats of sand overgrown with moss and studded with low vegetable earth is of rare occurrence, and scarcely over unmixed with 
hills. In the northern parts it is covered vrith mountains belonging sand. In order to manure his land, the agriculturist is in the habit 
to the great Scandinavian chain, the highest points in which are the of setting fire to his forest of underwood. By this means he is 
Poldoivi and the Unastunturi, on the borders of Norway, which are enabled to gfrow his rye or oats for two or three years in succession, 
said to have an elevation of 2000 foot. The Maanselkii Mountains after which he plants the ground afresh and lets it lie for twenty or 
stretch from Norway southward all through Uussian Lapland, whence thirty years, until the wood is sufficient for another burning. Barley 
they send out branches in all directions; the main range running and rye are chiefly cultivated; oats are often sown the year after the 


north of Riorneborg. The loftiest Bummita m this range are Naran- 
gavoara and Livn.ara, from which the sun may bo seen dming the 
whole twenty-four hours at Midsummer. It is .said however tliat the 
highest point is not more than 8500 feet above the surface of the sea. 
In the rnoro aonlhoru latitudes of the principality the valleys between 
these mountains contain good arable and rich meadow land. The west 
coast is generally flat, but very rocky near the Quarken; indeed, tho 
coasts both of the Otilf of Bothnia and Finland are lined with preci¬ 
pices, reefs, and rocky islands, which render navigation very hazardous. 


gathering in his crops while they .are green, in tho early part of 
August, and afterwards to dry them. Hemp and flax, hops, and a 
little tobacco are also cultivated. Potatoes are extensively cultivate<l, 
the annual yield being estimated at 6,000,000 bushels. Carrots, 
coleworts, parsnips, and onions are also partially raised; but wild 
berries ai*e the only fruit, except perhaps in the vicinity of Abo. 
Tho crab applo grows wild, but none beyond GO’ N. lat. The f>ak 
docs not thrive beyond 61^, nor tho ash beyond 62\ The cereal 


Many of these i.«let.s, as thoso of Sweaborg, which command tho crops cease to the north of 67“ N. lat. Tho forests have suti'ered 
ontranco to tho harbour of Helsingfors, are strongly fortified. The greatly, particularly near the sea-coast, from wasteful use and firing; 
roost mimeroii.s irronp of i-slands is tho Aland grout*, which lies but large quantities of timber are still exported in tho shape of deals. 


botweeii tlio Gulf of B«>t.lnita and tho Baltic, and gives name to the 
Aland Archipelago. [AT..\JtD.3 

The ccjiirt* of Finland is an elevated pl.atcan from 400 to 600 feet 
above tho sea, full of lake.?, and covered with low rocky elevations, 
mostly composed of rcil grajiite. Tho Maanselkii Mountains, which 
terminate above Biiirnoborg ((11“ 27^ N. lat., 21° 40' R. long.), chiefly 
consi.st of primitive rocks. In some parts of tho lowlands the surface 
is oversprentl with enormous l.tlocks and boulders of granite. Many 
of tho lakes in the. interior of Fiulaiid have their outlet in tho Gulf 


masts, &c.; and much tar, pitch, aud pota.sh, as well as fire-wood, arc 
sent abroad. The pasture-lauds ami meadows though ill-managed are 
good and aiford sutficient foo<l for horses, cattle, sheep, gOtits, and 
reindeer of Finland. Butter is made to the amount of 2,i)00,hU0 stones 
yearly. Moss, in the bleaker regions, is the only food for doraestio 
animals, for which tho reindeer is an inestimable substitute. The 
horse of Finland is sm.all, but sti-ong ami active. Fowl and other 
wild game are plentiful. Bears, elks, woIve.s, foxes, martens, &c.. 


ulf alibi'd a large supply of furs ami skins. Reindcera abound in IJleaboi'g 
aI, liin, in which the tame reindeer number 30,000. The.se animals con- 


of Bothnia or Finland. rmle]icndciitly of Lake Ladoga [I.AmaJAj, liin, in which the tame reindeer number 30,000. lhe.se animals con- 
which occupies a e.ou.-jidorable iiorliou of the south-eastern part of stitute, in fact, tho wealth of tho baplander; they supply him with 
Finland, the largest of Ih-se watm-.s is ImIcc fi>niwa, or flnima Vtsi, a food, clothing, and other necessaries, as well as tho means of barter 


little to the north of WiUorg, which is more than 300 feet above the 
level of the .sea, nearly ISO miles in leiijd-h, and from 20 to 2.* miles 
ill breailth. It is full of islaiiil.'', the basis of which is granite, .and it 
flows through tho Voimxa, or Vosa, into Lake Ladoga. Next to this i.s 
Lake Kiiair, in tho uoi tluTnmo.st part of Lapland, which covers above 
1000 square miles, rei-eives several sninll rivor.s, ami discharges its 
Buperlluous watei's into the Frozen Ocean by the I’al.syoki, or 1 iisvig, 
which falls into Varaiig* r I'jord. Tii the .south-west of Finlaml the 
lakes arc very immcM'on.s; thej arc almo.st all united^ together by 
rivers and w.atoiTalls round the centra’ lake of I’yhajai'vi. ^ 

There arc no riviTs of any eoii.siderable length. Phe I c.rrt, which 
originates in the. collected waters of numcrou.s smaller rivoiM and 
lakes, in tho northern {‘.art of the district of Ivnopio, llow.i sonthwai'il 
into L.akc Sainia, and thenei* e.-istward into l-akc Tjadoga. It is so 
full of granite rocks and falls a.s to bo of little u.so for navig.ation. 
The Ki/mmau’ is a broad stream, issuing from Lako Pemcim to tho 
west oi’ l..a,ke Saima, .sehloin less than 2i*ll to 30(> feet in width, ami 
varying from 50 to 1.50 feet in depth; it falls into the Gulf of Finland 
near Kvnimeiiogaard, l>ut, owing to tlic frequent falls, is not navigable. 
The Krmiiiok! flows from a lake still more to the west, and falls into 
tho Gulf of Bothnia near Biilnicborg. Tho Yannnug, an outlet of 
Lako Yiinisyiirwi, flows into Imke Ladoga. The <SV.t/ra is the bonndai j 
between the governments of Finlaml and St. I’etorsburg. I ho Joi’nea 
and Mmnio, tributaries of the Gulf of Finlaml, separate 1*inland from 
Sweden, and tho Tana divides it from Norway. The line »*f the Tana 
is first from aontli-wust to m>rth oast at ralmayiiwry, where it .puts 
tho Finland bonier and flows thnnigh Norw^iau * mmark north by 
caat into tho Tanii Kjor«l, un iulot of tho irozen i)coaii. Ainong tlie 
other rivera are the Wanda, or Helsinge River, tho Kyr<», and tiio I loiu 
The waters of Finland and its numberless swainps and moors 
occupy more tlinn a third of ite surface; but tho climate is on ilie 
whole salubrious, and there are many cases of grejvt longevity. Ine 
average duration of the summer, which is accoinpanie.l by groat 
heat, 18 not rnoi’o than three months; tho winter, which liwts 
eight to nine months, is cxccdingly severe, particularly in tho 
During tho latter season there is a direct road across the frozen Dull 
of Bothnia to Sweden. In tho northern parts of llu.'»sian Lapland 
the sun disa|*prarB cntiroly from the end of November to the close of 
January; but during this period tho moon and stars freqiioutly shme 
with oxcooding splendour throughout tho twenty-four hours. In tho 
southern and contml parts the climate is less severo; winter lasts five or 


fi>r lii.i principal Inxnric.-., bramlj' and tobacco ; nor is ho accounted 
atfluent unless he be owner of 2n(i or 306 of them. 

Finland is divide.l into eight bins, or provinces, of which the area, 
with the population, and ail .-stimato in bushels ot the chief agricultural 
products, in 1852, arc given in the follawing table . - 


I.an*!. 

.Area in 

>fl. niilfs. 

l’opulsiti.jn 
in isoi. 

Ityo. 

Harley. 

, Oats. 

UU'uborg 

(i;i,731 

1.57,(tO(* 

440,(ifltl 

810,000 

2(*,00« , 

Wiisa . . 

l<:,ois 

257,831 

1,410,000 

1,200,000 

180,000 i 

.41)0 . 


292.111*8 

l,ti.S0,000 

1,200,000 

' 400,000 1 

Xylaiitl.-. 


li;o,3'>2 

1,000,000 

040,000 

200,000 1 

Wibi.r:,' . . 

IC.iSl 

273,1111 

80(1,0110 

320,000 

80(1,000 : 

Iviuipii. . 

IC.if’S 

me, 15.* 

1,200,000 

1,200,OKU 

300,oo0 

M. Jliih.'l . 


148,039 

1,000,000 

180,000 

; 800,000 

'rava.sU'hU' . 

7,2.'iS 

l.-i2,.*2(i 

1,010,000 

2 10,000 

1 2t!0,0OO 

Total . . 

141,81;* 

l,«3r.,93.* 

8,000,000 

0,120,000 

1 3,080,000 


•Ouent laiis, IS uoi, uaviguuic. , ■ . i - i 

rc to the west, and falls into Wheat i.s grown only in the di.stncts of Abo and Nylands which 
Tho Tan,mug, an outlet of yiol.l rcsiuH-tiv.'ly tt.noo and 24,U<>0 bn.slv.d.s a year. In ^^lbo^g, 
The .SV.-(/ro is the bonmlary 18,000 bnsl.cl.s of bnckwlioat are annually grown, nml m 1 iiv.istclius 
St. I’etorsburg. Tho Ybriiert about 6 I ,000 Imslnfls of pca.s. _ , , - 

iilaml. separate Finland from The following table is an estimate in round inimbers of the 
irwav The line of the Tana different kinds of stock in each of the provinces iii l8.>w ; - 


LHns. 

Cattle. ! 

Horses. ! 

Sheep, i Swine. 

i 

—--1 

Uleaborg 

9.»,ooo 

18,000 1 

98,000 1 5,0o0 

Gio ; 

WaSii 

139,000 

32,000 

17 8,000 i 23,000 • 

1,400 

.\b(i ... 

1.>0,000 

•J8.00(t ' 

182,000 1 28,000 

14,0V'0 

Xyland.-. 

‘.*,■',000 

25,000 

90,000 '20,000 , 

15,000 

W ibori; . 

; 117,000 

3t,O00 

78,000 '37,000 ! 

1,000 

Kiioiii.* . . 

1 80,000 

38,000 

79,000 3.5,000 

1,0(10 

St. Mii-bel . 

j 102,000 

23,000 

50,000 32,000 ' 

1,000 

Tavuslrhus , 

! 89,000 

i 

,000 

78,000 21,000 

1 

8,000 

Ttital . . 

' 867,000 

23.*,000 

833,000 j 294,000 

33,0 40 


storms which are not uufrequeut in the winter s.Jinotiine.s .leyastato 
the forests; u^irooted trees and snapped trunks of pines marking the 
course of tho irresistible tornado. ^ . 

Thero aro extonsive forests of firs and pines in the south, inter- 


Fish is tho chief food of tho Laplander, whoso streams, such as the 
Tornea and Tana, are well provided with salmon, pike, eels, red-eyc.«, 
&c. Tho pearl muscle is found in somo of tho lakc.s and rivulets of 

tho wc.itern parts. * 

Finlaml has few mineral products. Thoiv aro tin ami copper mines, 
which Yield to the aiuoimt of 800,t)0q silver rubles anmially ; thc.so 
niinos .arc in West Nylambs and Karolia, the riclie.-.t are at 1 itkarcnta, 
(.11 tin* iiortli-cast.'rii shore of Lako La.Ioga. B.\g ir.'ii is obtauiod in 
sonic mrts; lead is also found. Marble is qnarrieil m the district of 
Uuskoala and tho island of Arasati in Lake Ladoga. Slate is 
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plentiful, nnd chalk abounds in aorao places. The want of salt is 
severely felt. 

Poi>ulntiun ,—The majority of the population is of Finnish extrac¬ 
tion. The call themselves *Suomalaiis’ or ‘Suomes,’ but they 
are denominated ‘ Tschudes' by the Russians. Thoy are divided into 
two branches, the Tavasts, who inhabit the south-west of Finland; 
and the Karelians, who dwell in the uoith-eastern part. They arc 
slow, grave, an«l self-willed, but peaceable, bravo, nnd hospitable, 
temperate and industrious: their complexion is dark, their counte¬ 
nance and manner are serious, and th<-y ai-o of robust make. They 
are all free, and many of them are landholders. The Baltic Fins are 
distinguished for their trading propensities, and the stmmen are by for 
the best among all the subjects of Kus.sia. The dwellings of the 
peasantry are built of wood, and are low, dark, nnd unclean. The 
Laplander is of the same extraction as the Finlander, nnd calls 
himself a ‘ Samcladz,’ or ‘ Same.’ They resemble the Finlanders in all 
respects except that the upper jaw projects more, and their hair is of 
a do(!per tint. There arc about 1000 of them in this government; 
tljoy lead a wandering life, .and are divided into two cbasscs, the rein¬ 
deer Laplanders ami the fishing T.nplanders. From 7000 to bOOO 
Russians have settled in the districts of Wilborg au«l Koxholm, esiie- 
cially in the trading towns. Aland, the coast of Nylaud, the south 
of Wa.sa liiu, and the adjacent islands are inhabited by about 125,000 
Swedes. 

Educaiion .—Of the inhabitants about 1,500,000 profess to be 
Lutherans, who arc under the Archbishop of Abo. The rest of the 
|iopulation belong chiefly to the (Ireek Church. Finland is divided 
into two dioceses, Abo aqd Boi^o. The followers of the Greek 
ritusil are under the archimandrite of St. Pctei'sburg. The oiiicial 
language of the country is Swedish. The university of Abo was 
transferred to Helsingfors in 1828 by the emperor Nicholas, and is 
styled the Alexander University. There arc also live academics and 
twelve superior elementary schools. The emperor has done a great 
deal for public education in Finland, and ha.^ especially promoted the 
knowledge of Finnish which had been neglected by Sweden. A profeasor 
of the Finni.sli language was api>oiutod to the university in 1850, 
There are inferior schools in tin? majority of the parishes. 

Agriculture, the breeding of cattle, ami in some parts the iishenes, 
constitute the principal occui>ations of the people. There ai-e few 
manufactures, although the Russian govcmineut gives very liberal 
support to enterprise of this kind in Finland. The cottou-mills and 
glass manufactures are the most important. In 1851, 148 factories 
employed 2304 persons, nnd gave a gross revenue of 1,295,021 silver 
rubles. In the liirger tow'ns, iron-ware, sail-cloth, and stockings are 
made. The peasantry make what coarse woollen and linen they 
rcqxure under their own roofs ; thoy also preparo fair, potash, and 
charcoal, make articles of wood for their own u.«e and for exportation, 
and in some of the ports ves.sels arc constructed. 

Navigation is much iinpcd«‘d by the severity of tlie winter, which 
shuts the harbours from six to seven months in the year. The 
internal trade, which is iitiimport.ant, is facilitated by the Saima Canal, 
completed in 1844. The foreign trade is considerable, the ex]K>rtB 
consisting of planks, })utash, tar, cattle, biittcr, meat, hides, tallow, 
and fish, amounting in value to 3,000,000 silver rubles ann\i;illy ; and 
the imports - salt, colonial produce, cotton, .and woollen stutfs' - to 
about the same amount. In 1852, tOT vessels of 107,000 tons were 
engaged in the cxi)ort trade. The coasting-trade was carried on by 
900 small vessels with an aggregate tonnage of .’50,000. The exports 
are sent chiefly to St. Petersburg, Sweden, and England. 

Got'ci'ri'mcnt, «0c.- There is a distinct secrotaiy of state at St. Peters 
burg for the government of this v.ost province. The govornor- 
gencral and imperial senate reside at Helsingfors, the new capital, 
and are at the head of the administration. Each liiu has its 
governor. Three high courts of law are held in Abo, Wasa, and 
Wibotg. Though Finland has a constitution of its own, by which 
the inhabitants are classed in four orders,—nobles, cleigy, burghers, 
and peasantry— the land-dags, or dict.s, have not been convoked since 
1812. The senate in fimt has suiK^rsedcd them. The Russian revenue 
from the government is estimated at only about 60,000^. sterling 
a year. 

Before its annexation to Russia in 1808 Finland was subject to 
Sweden for about six centuries. The Rus.sians have accorde<l every 
sort of favour tf) the Finns, and treated the Swedish ele.mont of the 
population with great severity. Amongst the Finns themselves there 
is a small party, including some influential men, who desire a reunion 
with Sweden; a second party, belonging to the nobility and including 
the higher class of public functjoiiaries, but not very numerous or 
powerful, are attached to Russia; whilst a third party, including the 
large majority of the race, desire to have Finland for Hie Finns, and 
to form a nation independent of both Sweden and Russia, towards 
both of which however they are said to bo animated by friendly 
fealings. A strict censorship of the pres-s is exerted against foreign 
and especially Swedish books. The naiiuual literature is treated in a 
more liberal sjiirit. 

Towns .—The liin of Wiborg, has the town of the same name for 
its ca]>itjil, which was the ancient capllal of Carolia; it stiuids on a 
bay of the Gulf of Finland, is well fortiflttd, and has about 3000 
ianamUmts, excliuive of a largo garrison. [Wibobo.] In this circle is 


Ercdcrikahamm, on a peninsula on the Bay of Finland, a strong 
fortress, containing about 1400 inhabitants: it was here that tho 
treaty of September 1809 was conolinled, l>y which Swollen made 
over Finland with pui*t of Lapland and tho Aland Islands to Russliw 

The liin of St. Michel, which is north-west of the preceding, contains 
St. A/ickd, a small town, and NyaloU, another small town with a 
strong castle. 

In Nyland liin, west of Wibojg, is JleUingfora (00“ 9' 42" N. lat., 
24" 57' 30" K. long.) tho capital, on a tongue of land in tho Gulf of 
Finland, with about 16,000 inhabitants, and tho strong fortress of 
Swiaborff, at tho entrance of the harbour. [llELSiNOfOlts.] East of 
Helsingfors lies Eorffo, a small episcopal town on tho river of tho 
same name, with a cathedral, a church, gymnasium, mauufacturos of 
linen, sailcloth, rolincd sugar, and tobacco, and about 3000 iubabit- 
ttiits. West of Helsingfors is Ekniia, or Ekmea, a small fortified sea-port 
town of about 2000 inhabitants, situated on the east shore nnd near 
Iho head of an inlet of tho Gulf of Finland. To tho west of Ekniis 
lies the peninsula of Haiigo-lJdd at the u.xtrcme point of which is the 
fortress of Gnstafsvdrn, lately di'stroycd by tho fleet of tSir Chaides 
Napier. Lowim, north-east of Borgo, is a very pretty sea-port, with 
two churches, and about 3600.inhabitants. 

The liin of Tuvastchus, north of Nyland, has for its capital Tavas- 
tefius, lying on a lake, with n strong casllo, a church, aii<l about 2000 
inhabitants. 

Abo, the westernmost Ian of Finland, includes tho islands of Aland 
in the Gulf of Bothnia [Ai.and] ; its capital is Abo, on the south- 
wcstcni coast of Finland. [Ano-J In this circle are also EUirmborr/, 
near the mouth of tho Kumoyuki, a maritime town of about 4600 
inhabitants, well built, with a church, grammar school, boat-building 
yards, and some trade. Ikiiitno, a town with 17oU inljahitiuits ; aiul 
Eystad, a sea port of aliout 2000 inhabitants, where the treaty by 
which Sweden relinquished the ilaltic ))rovincc3 and pai‘t of Finland 
to Russia ill August 1721 was concluded. 

North of this luu is that of Wasa, on tho Gulf of Bothnia. Its 
capital is Husa, on tho Gulf of Bothnia, a regularly built town, w’ith 
a handsome sloiic church, a school, an iiitirmary, and 4000 inhabitants. 
South of Wasa lies Christiniistadt, a good sea-jiort on a peninsula, 
with .a church, and about 1200 inliabitauts. 

Kuopio liin lies east of the iirecediug, and contains tlio town of 
Kuojiio on a jiruinontory of Lake Kallavesi, with a church, school, 
wcll-frequcnteil fairs, ami about 1500 inhabitants. 

'The liin of Uleaborg, in tho most northern part of tho principality, 
contains CUabory, its capital, on the Ulca, a well-built town, with a 
town-hall, two market-places, a church, hospital, and a population of 
about 4500, who carry on some trade : Jirahestad, a sca-port, with 
a church, nnd about 1200 inhabitants : Padasjdrviz-Kousoma, an iiilaud 
town of about 1500 inhabitants: Kemi, a sca-jiurt: and Toriiea, on 
the river of that name at the northern extremity of tho Gulf of 
Bothnia, a neat town, with two churches, one on an island, ami about 
700 inhabitants; this ]>laco is the centre of the Lapland trade in 
deals, salt fi^h, reimlecr-skius, butter, &c. Steamers ply from Abi> 
and Helsingfors along the coast towns and to St. l*etei’sburg ami 
Stockholm. The priucix>al road is one that runs along tho coast from 
Abo through Helsingfors, Borgo, Jjowisa, Frederickshamm to Wiborg, 
ami thciice to St. I’ctemburg; but except the section between \\ i- 
borg and St. Petersburg no (lubiic conveyance runs along it. Another 
road runs northwaril from Abo along the coast of the G ulf of Bothnia 
to Tox*uea. Travelling is elfcctod along these I'oads by xxostiiig for 
the must jiari in carriages without s^iring-s. 

FINLAND, GULF OF. [Baltic Ska.] 

FINMARK. [Nobwav.] 

FIRENZE, one of the five jirovinces into which Tuscany is divided, 
is bounded N. by the duchy of Modena and the Papal province of 
Bologna, N.K. by the Papal province of Ravenna, E. by tho 'i'uscau 
province of Arexzo, S. by that of Siena, and W. by that of Pi.sa and 
by the duchy of Lucca. Its greatest length from cast to w’est is about 
70 miles, and its breadth about 60 miles; Its area is 22.52 square 
mile.s, and its population in 1852 was 700,015. The surface of the 
country is in great measure Tnountaiiiuus, being intcrscctcil from 
north-west to south-east by the central Ax>cnuiuo range. That part 
of the jiroviiiee which lies on the north slojio of the AiHuiiiincs is 
called Romagna Granducalc, and consists of highlands and narrow 
valleys, which form the upper basins of numerous rivers that flow 
towards tho Adriatic. The greater and by far the finest ijurt of tho 
province of Fireuse lies south or rather south-west of tho Axieuuiuc 
chain, and consists of the great valley of the Arno, which crosses it 
from eiuit to west, and of numerous lateral valleys which follovv tho 
course of the rivers that flow into the Arno. 'Pho priucipal of these 
vidleyg on tho left baiik of the Arno are—tho ViU di (Irovo, below 
Florence; Val di Posa; Val d'Elsa; Val d’Era, on the boixlors of tho 
province of Pisa; on the right bank of the Arno arc—the Val di 
Sieve, called nlsi.i Mugello, north of Florence; Val di Bisenaio, or of 
Proto; Val d’Oinbrono, or of Pis£oja; and Val di Nicvole. To the 
north-west, near the borders of Lucca, the Firenze tt?rritory includes 
jxart of the Val di Lima, which belongs to tho basin of tho Serchio; 
and at its southern extremity it extends over juirt of the valley of 
the Uecina, a river that flows into the Mcditomineau through the 
Marcmma of Pisa. The valleys produce oorn, wine, oil, silk, and 
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nbuiulanco of fruit. The inoutitnin^ nro pliuilod with chustuut aud 
timber trees, and afford abundant pasture. Tbo farms are generally 
very ainall, an<l are mostly lot to tenauts-at-will on the metayer aystom. 

A great rcsourco of the country peoi)le is the manufacture of straw- 
hats, the straw for vvhiuh is that of a ])ccu1iar desuription of wheat 
eiiltivatotl fi>r the purpose, very tliiekly sown, and cut down before 
it is rija". Tlio country girls and men employ themselves in platting 
this straw, and the profit they tlcrivo from it fornas a considerable 
addition to their means of support. Tho appearance of the peasantry, 
especially in the Val d’Arno, is pleasing; there is an air of health, ‘ 
comfoi't, and cheerfulness, a smartness of <lresa and a cleauliiioss of ‘ 
the person, superior to what is seen in most other iiarts of Ititly. ; 
Many of the women wear round beavor-hats like the men. Tho other 
manufactures in the country are jwttory and china warn, cloth, paper, 
leather, &c., mostly for internal consumption. The silk manui'acturc, ' 
once very nourishing at Florence, lias greatly devlinod during tho ' 
l»rosent century. The manners of tho country i»eopio arc simple, 
sober, and decent. Tho church-festivals, which recur at various 
epochs of the year, are days of mixed devotion and rejoicing to which 
the [icoplo are much attached. There are elementary schools in every 
commune. There are besides grammar schools in the towns kept by 
the Brothers of the Bious Schools, the Oratorians, and other religious 
coiigrcgutious. Laucasterian schools, holiday schools, and infant 
schools were established through the exertions chiedy of the Abate 
Jiambrtischitii. Tho Italian Itmguage is spoken wibli nearly oi|ual 
purity by all cla'sacs. 

The climate of the province is generally healthy; the winters arc 
colder than in the idaitis of Pisa, near the sea. The highlands of the 
Apennines are bleak and bari’cii; the lowLaiids ai'e iileasUiit and very 
fertile, but in some parts subject to inundations of tho Arno or its 
feeclei-s. 

For administrative purjiuscs the province is divided into 23 districts 
called cuncelleric, which contain altogether 82 communes, having each 
a gonfaloiiioro and a communal council. The districts have each a 
political governor calleil caucelliero, and they are named from their 
chief towns. Florence, the cajiital of the province, is connected bj’ 
railways with Pistoja, Pisa, Ijcghorn, and Siena. It is noticed in a 
separate article. [Fr .o«Ji>'cr..] ■\Vo hero briefly uoticu tho more 
important of tho other towns. There are few towns of any import- 
.ance in the pai't of tho province north of the .\pcuuinos, although the 
valleys are pretty thickly inhabited. In this jKirt are---Fivenzuola, 
situated in a deep vallej’, 27 miles N.E. from Florence, on the left 
bank of the Sauteruo, population 1500: Mot!i<jliann, on tho Alarzon, 
a feeder of tho Ijamono, a walled town 40 miles K.N.K. from Florence, 
has severiil churches, a college, and 2500 inhabitants; ami Terra-del- 
Sole, which stauils on a bill above the lijft bank of tbo Slontone, 45 
miles from Florence, and has about 3500 inhabitants. 

On the south side of tho mountitiiis arc— Ihrf/o San Lurt iizo, on tho 
left bank of the Sieve, or Alugello, 14 miles N.K. from Flt>reiice, jiopu- 
latioii 3300 ; Cuitfcl Franco di Sotto, on the Arno, population 3280 : 
VtiHtcl Fiorentino, on the Elsa, with 2700 inhabitants : and Scarperia, 
in the valley of the U[>pcr Sieve, or Mugcllo, containing 5 comtnuncs 
and 22,870 inhabitants. 

limpoli, situated in a very fertile country, on the Florenco-I.eghorn 
railwaj', is a thriving wdl-built town on tho left bank of the Lower 
Arno, with several manufactories of cotton, le^ithcr, straw-h.ats, glass, 
and 55(10 inhabitants. 

Fietsolr, situated on .a .steep bill above tho valley of the Arno, 3 miles 
N. by E. from Floivuc*?, occupies the site of tjio ancient ALsaAr, one 
of the twelve eoiifedoratc cities of Etruria. It is a small place of about 
2500 inhabitants, but iiitercstiug on account of its ancient remains, 
which include polygonal walls, an amphitheatre, &c. Tho town gives 
title to a bishop, and has a cathedral built in tho 11th century, a 
diocesan school, and a commercial halL Alany of the Florentines 
have country houses in and about Fioaole : in the noighbourluiod arc 
largo (gunnies of sandstone. FipUne, 10 miles S.E. troui hlorouce, 
near tho loft bank of tho Arno, has a population of about 4000. 
Fncccchio, near tho liako of Fuceochio, 20 miles W. from Horonce, 
near tho right bank of tho Lower Amo, population 4200. Monte- 
Ca/ini, a village of 2600 iahabitimts, near tho w’osteru border of tbo 
piMvince, is celebrated for its warm springs. 

Pvjtcia, a walled town, VV.N.W. from I'^orence, on the PcscLa, a 
feeder of Lako Fucocchio, is tho seat of a bishop, and baa about 
4700 inhabitants, who manufacture jsiper, broadcloth, and silk. The 
vicinity of tho town is planted with olive and mulberry trees. Fistoja, 
21 miles by railway through Prato from Florence, is an ancient and 
still considerable town with about 18,000 inhabitants. It forms tho 
subject of a separate article. [Pistoja.] 

FreUo, in tho valley of tho Biseuzio, 11 miles by railway N.W. from 
Florence, at the foot of tho Apeimiuo^ is a bishop’s sco, has a hand¬ 
some cathedral, a collego, besides a seminary for ecclesiastical students, 
a public library, a printing-press, an hospital, a monte di pietk, copper 
smelting works and foundries, several manufactories of woollens, 
strawplait, leather, hats, soap, silk-twist, &o., and about 12,000 inha¬ 
bitants. Tho road from Floreucti to Prato crosses a tine level country, 
highly cultivated, and thickset with gardens and villas. - Prato FicccAio, 
in the upper Val d’Arno, is a walled village with about 3500 inhabit¬ 
ants. San Miniaio, an episcopal town of 2000 inhabitants, is situated 
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on a hill at a litU.! distance from the railway between Etn)»uM and 
Poutcilera. It has a c:!tliuilriil, iuid is saiil to bo tlio cradle of tlio 
Bonaparte family. 

FIIIMIW, ST. [Ai.pk-, 

FiSlKllJAIll). [l’KMlUi»)Ki;s!I|l(!..J 

FIC'M E (formerly St. Veit an^Klaum, in Illyrian Jtuka', the cliief 
town <»f the palatinate of Fiuiuu in thf Austrian crowiilaiid of (Iroatia, 
is Kituatod in a narrow valley at the elUnx of the Kinmara into the 
llulf of Quarnaro in the Adriatic, at .a (iistance of 36 miles S.1C. from 
'rriesto by tho road across Istria, and has about ll,uoo inhabitants. 
'J'ho approach to the t<jwu by the Luisen Str.i-se, which connects 
Fiiime with <larlstadt on the Kulpa in the interior of Croatia, presents 
scenery of a very wild character. 'The I’o.od passes down the delilo 
called the Porta llungarica, along tho left wall of which the road is 
earned by terraces anil slielves, excavated from the holid rock, so 
high above tho Fiuiuara that the roar of its waters struggling over 
its rocky bed at the bottom of tho chasm is scarcely heaial. The view 
of tho town, with tho cscstle of Tersat aliove it, and the green islands 
in tho Adriatic in front, from tho extremity of the detile, am iiiOAt 
charming by contra-st with the wild savagei’y of tho rocky piiss. 
Fiume is composed of tho old ami new towns. The newr town lies 
next the sea, ha.s a cheerful aspect, broad, handsome, and Avell-pavcd 
streets, ami a number of flue buildings, jirivata ns well as public : 
among the latter are the flesh, tish, and bread markets, ranges of 
shops with colonnades; and tho casino, a spacious structuiv, containing 
coUec-rooms, a Ciisino, &c. 'The old castle of Tersat is .situated on an 
adjacent height, and behind the new town is a steep rock on which 
tho old town is built. The latter is a gloomy spot, laid out in steep 
narrow streets, ami almu.st entirely inbabitod by the lower cla-sses. 
In this pai’t of the town are an ancient llomaii arch ; the elegant 
catheilral church of St. Veit, built in imitiition of the church of Santa 
Maria della Salute in Venice; and a column which murks the spot 
where, according to the legcml of the Sauta Uas.i of Loretto, the holy 
llou.se of the Virgin .stopped on it.s way from Nazareth. 'J’he other 
buildings of note in Fiume are -a lai-ge building formerly used as a 
sugar-reliiicry, a mumery, a gymnasium, a lazaretto, the govei-iiment 
otlices, and an hospital. Fiume has manufactures of linens, leather, 
woollen."!, rosoglio, sugar, wjix, tobacco, paper, &c. A LarKLomo 
promenade with avenues of plantiuu-tree.s and public gardens aro 
at ouo cml of the new town; several stone-jetties and a fine 
(piay of freestone also embellish it. It has been a free [lort ever 
since tho year 1722, but the harbour admits only .■uuall vessels; 
large ships come to anchor in the bay at .a distiiuco of three miles 
from tho shore. ’The tmde of Fiume is greatly fallen ort‘. 'The chief 
e.xports aro rag.s, .stave.s, and timber. Fiume wiis formerly the port 
of Hungary, ainl traded cxten.'>ively in timber, whesit, oil, tobacco, 
wine, seeds, &o.; but steam-iiavigai,i>m on the Danube, tho iutrodue- 
tion of railways, jind the superior advantages of Trie.ste as a oommereial 
harbour, have operated powerfully against the trade of Fiume. The 
territory of Fiume used to belong to lliuigax'y, and w;is^ called the 
Littoralc, fixuu its po.sitioU along tho shore of the Adriatic. It now 
forms the palatinate of Fimao in Croatia, which has been .severed fr<na 
Hungary since ISl'.b [Cuo^riA.] 

Ff.A.MBDBOl'UH. ' [ VouKsmuE.] 

FLAN DICKS {^Vlaiideiren), formerly an extensive county in the 
T.ow Countries, exteudiug along the souiherii shore ol the North 
Sea, between the mouth.s of the .V,a and the Schelde. It was boiiiuled 
W. by Artois, which however was long united to it, S. by Hiiiiiault, 
and E. by Brabant. The country thus iiuUeatod was, iiiKoman times, 
iiicluded ia Gallia Bolgiea, and comprised portions of the territoric.s 
of tho Moriui, the Meiiapii, and the Nervii, who wore i.mongat the 
iiUKst savage juul warlike tribes of Gaul, and the l.xst to submit to tho 
yoke of Ca>sar. About the end of the 3rd century afb-r Christ tho 
Fniiiks obtained setthmieuts in the ea.-.tem part of the ten-itories of 
the Nciwii, whence, issuing under t'lovis, they extended their sway 
over a givat part of Gaul. From the time of Idothaire II. Flaudora 
w.as goveruo<i by an ollicor of tho royal househohl, who was styled 
Graml Forestior, or High Hanger, and whose oflico was hereditary. 
The country wsus then covered chiolly with forests and luai-shes. 

In the time of Charlemagne, who settled many of tho Saxons 
among the Flemish, th * high ranger was named Liderio, whoso great- 
grandson, Biiudoiiiii d’Ardennes, suruamed Bras-dc-Fer, or Iron-Ami, 
succeodeil his father as thiiil Count of Fhmdera in a.». 861. 
Biiudouiii, by his union wKli Judith, daughter of Charles tho Bald, 
king of France, obtained Artois, which was held by his suooe.ssors 
until its nnmion to Fi.ei. j by Philippe Auguste. lie died iu Arnw, 
his capitsd, in 879, after a turbulent life, during which however bo 
laid tho foundation of the groatuess of Flanders by o.stabiishing tho 
order of w'cavers, and attracting workmen skilled in woollen and 
' other mauvifactures to settle iu uis states. The country continued 
for centuries to bo governed by counts, under whom the Flemish 
towns-folk early obtained charters of freedom conferring upon them 
the rights of electing their own iuagistrivtc.s, of managing their oWn 
civil and commercial affairs, and defending their walls agiiiust iuvadeni 
by manning them with a mUitia consisting of the .stout burghers them¬ 
selves. By moans of those privileges, for which they paid a fixed 
revonuo to tho count, the Flemish towns worked out for thomBelvea 
an amount of freedom, and attained a degree of prosperity, without 
) ‘ 3 o 
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a parallel in the n>n+h of Europe. The covintry bectuuo the centre of 
the graatost commercial and manufacturing operations in Europe; 
the Flemish towns were up to the 16th centui-y more populous, as they 
continue to this day to be bettor built, than those of any neighbouring 
country. 

After several wars and revolutions, which rendered it independent 
or subject to the crown of France, Flandera was united to tho duchy 
of Bourgogne, as the result of the marriage of Marguerite, only child 
of Count Louis II., to PhilipxH} lo Hardi, duke of Burgundy. By tho 
marriage of Mary of Burgundy Flanders passed to the house of 
Austria. 

About the beginning of the 1 Sth century it was divided into three 
parts :—Ft*ouch Flanders, which now forma the department of Nord 
in France, and is described in the article N OHli; Austrian or Imperial 
Flanders, which under tho French empire formed tho department of 
Lys, and is now distinguished by tho name of West Flanders; and 
Dutch Flanders, now East Flanders, wdiich during tho French empire 
formed the department of Eseaut. East and West Flanders, at the 
peace of ISl i, were included in tho kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Since the revolution of 1830 they form part of t)io kingdom of 
Belgium, with the exception of a narrow strip to the north of East 
Flanders, along the south shore of the mstuary of the 'Schelde, which 
is still retained by the Dutch, and forms itart of the province of 
Zeeland. In the remainder of this article tho Belgian provinces alone 
are described. 

East Flantlers, a province of the kingdom of Belgium, is bounded 
N. by the Dutch province of Zeeland, E. by South Brabant and 
Antwerp, S. by Uainault, and W. by West Flanders. It extends from 
60“ 42' to 51“ 22' N. lat., 3" 25' to 4“ 26' E. long. The area is 1232 
square miles. Tho population in 1849 was 781,143. 

The principal rivers that traverse this province are the Schelde 
the Lys, and the Dender. It is further watered by several smaller 
streams and brooks, all of which are tributofies to the Schcldo; and 
the trade of tho province is facilitated by numerous canals. The 
Schelde enters tho province on tho south-west, and flows north-north¬ 
east past Oudenardo to Ghent, where it receives the Lys. Thence it 
runs eastward to Termondo, where it receives tho Dcndcr on its right 
bank, and soon after takes a iiurth-enstcni course doam to Antwerj). 
[ScHKLDK.] The Lys rises in tho French department of Pas-de Calais, 
and flows flrst noi*th and then east, past Therouenno and Aire, and 
entering the department of Nord jiasses the towns of Estaire and 
Armentidres. Hence running north-east along the Belgiatt boundary, 
past Menin, it enters Flanders and joins the Schcldo on tho left bonk 
at Ghent. The Deader rises in Uainault, to the north of Mons, and 
flows north-west to Ath, and thence north-north-east, post Grainmont 
and Alost, in this province, to Tenuonde, where it falls into the 
S^elde on the right bank. All these rivere are navigable. 

East Flanders is low and level. In many parts of the province 
there are beils of peat. 'I’lie chief productions of tlfe earth are 
wheat, rye, bax'lcy, oil-seeds, oats, potatoc.s, flax, hemp, hops, madder, 
and tobacco. There is but little wood of largo growth iu the province. 
Coal, turf, and pottci's’-clay are found. 'I'lie chief manufactures are 
lace, tlainasks, line linen ami woollen cloths, bobbin-net, silk, cordage, 
bricks, hats, and soap; and there are also cotton-factories, potteries, 
sugar-refineries, distilleries, and breweries. 

The trade of Flanders is greatly facilitated by means of good 
common roads, numerous cauals, and railroads. There are railways 
from Ghent to Antwerp, Maline.s, Osteud, and Courtrai. From 
Oourtrai a line runs westward to Ypres; and another curves north 
and cast through Thoiiroiit t<i Bruges. A branch from the Ghent- 
Malincs line stretches to Alost; and another branch from the Gheut- 
Lille line, which it leswes at Deynxe, is in course of construction to 
Fumes. 

The draught horaes bred in the neighbourhood of Ghent and Alost 
are large, well-formed, and powerful animals. Many of them are 
sent to London, where they are xised for drawing tho brewers’ drays. 
Oxen are seldom used iu Flanders for purposes of labour. 

The capital of the province is Ghent, which is described in a 
separate article. [Ghent.] Alost and Dendenuunde are noticed 
under their proper heads. [Alost ; Dendehmonde.] Of the other 
towns of the province we give tho following :— Bassevddc, a market- 
town, with about 3800 inhabitants, including the whole commune, is 
situated about 10 miles N. from Ghent. Deynze, 11 miles by railway 
S.\V. fixim Ghent, is a very ancient town, and is colebrato<l for tho 
fine quality of the gin distilled there : tho population is about 
3600. Eecloo is situated on the high road between Ghent and Bruges. 
It has manufactures of woollens and cottons, soap, tobacco, chocolate, 
aad hats; and there are distilleries, tamieries, salt-refineries, and uil- 
«l11s. It has a large weekly market for grain: population, 9200. 
&‘amm(mt is situated on both sides of tho river llender, 18 miles 
S.S.E. from Ghent. It contains two churches, four chapels, a towu- 
hali,*a college, and on hospitel. Ootton-spiuning, dyeing, bleaching, 
tAnning , soap-bolUng, distilling, brewing, and oil-crushing are the 
chief branches of industry; lace, fine linen and damask, and woollen 
stufls are manufactured: population about 7600. Lokeren, 

11 milns by railway N.E. from Ghent, stands on the Durme, a feedei 
of the Schelde. It has several well-built streets, a largo market-place 
a t-wn hall, pariah church, three chapels, an hospital, and a prison. 


Tho parish church is Bvinnouuted by a lofty tower, and is famo\ts fur 
its niagniiicoiitly-carved pulpit, which represents Our Saviour among 
the Doctors. Among the fabrics produced are cotton, linen, aii<l 
woollen cloths, hosiery, lace, hats, and sail-cloth; and there are 
extensive bleaching-grounds, breweries, «lyo houses, tobacco factories, 
and tanneries: population, 16,500. St. Nicholas, 20 miles by railway 
N.E. from Ghent, is said to have one of the largest markets for flax 
iu the world. It is the seat of a tribunal of commereo, and has a 
town-ball, a college, prison, and a largo square surrounded by hand¬ 
some houses. Its industrial products comprise cotton an<l woollen 
Stull's, tobacco, soap, and hats; and there are tanneries, dye-hou-ses, 
breweries, salt-rellucries, and pottoiics : population, 20,500, Nittore, 
20 miles from Ghent, is situated on the north-west bank of the 
Dcndcr. It is a well-built town, aud has two churches, a flue abbey, 
a town-hall, an<l an hospital. Among its industrial establishments are 
several flti.x-uiill3, some potteries, tobacco manufactories, and oil-mills: 
population about 5000. Oudenarde (Dudcniuvrdcn, called by tho 
French Audenarde), 15 miles S. by W. from Ghent, is situated on tho 
right bank of the Schelde. It is a place of great tnule, being tho 
centre of a district in which the linen manufacture is carried on, aud 
is the market in which its products are sold. Tho town-hall of 
Oudenarde, built iu 1525 in the florid gothic style, is small, but one 
of the handsomest structures of the kind iu Belgium. Among tho 
other public buildings may be named tho elegant gothic churches of 
St-Walburga and Notre-Damo (tho latter dates from 1239), an old 
tower called Het-Sackscu, and the bridge «>f the Porte d’Eyno. 
Margaret, duchess of I'annn, nsitural daughter of Charles V., who 
governed tho Low Countries under Phili]> II., was a native of Oiule- 
narde. The town has given name to tho victory gained by Prince 
Eugene and the English over the French, July 11, 1708. 'Pho town 
is well built, and has large breweries and tanneries; there are also 
salt-rcflncries, cotton-mills and oil-mills, an hospital, and two orphan- 
houses : population, 5670. Eenuix is 20 miles S. by W. from Ghent. 
It is a flourishing place, and has extensive manufactures of fine linen 
and damask, woollen stuifs aud hats, tobacco, chicory, beor, Ac. The 
town has three churches, an hospital and an old castle : iiopnlatiun, 
13,000. 

The civil government of Hio province is administered by a governor, 
who resides at Ghent. Courts of assize are held at Ghent, Oudenarde, 
.nd Tenuonde. A court of appeal, which has jurisdiction likewise 
iver tho adjoining province of West Flanders, is established at Ghent. 
That city is also the seat of a bishop. It has also a Normal school 
supported by the government. Education is vei-y generally diil'used 
by parish schools and by the religious houses, must of which take 
boarders or keep schools for the poor. 

West Flantlers, a province of Belgium, is bounded N.W. by the 
Jforth S»;a, N.E. by the Dutch province of Zeeland, E. by East l'’laii- 
lers, S.E. by Uainault, and S.S.W. and W. by France, 'fho area is 
1512 square miles. It lies between 50’ 41' and 61” 23' N. lat., ami 
jctween 2“ 33' and 3" 30' E. long. Tho population iu 1849 was 
126,847. 

The principal river.s of tho provinoc arc the Lys, which is noticed 
■bovo, the Schelde, which forms part of the suiith-oaslern boundary 
owards llainaxilt, the Yscr, and the Yp«*rlco. The Yser rises in tho 
lepartmout of Nonl, in France, and oulering We-nt Flanders near 
lousbrugge, it flows north-east to its junction with the Yperlee, wliiidi 
Iowa northward from Ypres. The unitcHl stream then runs under 
ho name of tho Yperlee to Dixmudo, whence its course is m>rth-wcst 
o Nicupoi-t, where it fails into tho North Sea. There arc several 
ther incuusiderable streams iu the province, ami the communicatious 
'Otwceii difTcrcut places are facilitated by means of navigable canals : 
he most important of these ai'c tho canals bctwt^cii Ghent ami Bruges, 
iruges anti Dstcud, Dunkirk, Fumes, and Nioujiort. 

'I'he surface is flat, with tho exception of a few low hills iu tins 
outh-west and south-east of the province, aud tho saud-hills which 
iuo the coast. The soil is for tho most p.art sau<l 3 '. Tho saml is 
in some pai-ts covered with a stratum oi vegetable mould, but in 
iioat other paite the soil is very light and poor. In some places tl. 
urface is marshy. Wheat, oats, flax, rape, trefoil, turnips, carrots, 
•otatoes, aud tobacco are all cultivated. 'I'ho quality of tho tobacco 
aised iu the neighbourhood of Warwick is much esteemed. Brick ami 
tipe clays aud peat are dug. 

'fhcrc are considerable woods in the arrondissements of Bruges, Y pres, 
aid Courtrai, tho gi’catest part of which belong to tho state. 'I'hu 
Tincipal trees are tho birch, oak, ash, hornbeam, elm, beech, i)oplar, 
line, plane, lime, larch, chestnut, and elder. WiUows are frequently 
leeu, but always os pollards. 

The horses of the province are large and heavy, fit only for draught. 
Homed cattle are numerous, and of good breed. Many oxen are fat¬ 
tened and sold, aud a considerable quantity of butter is mode for 
exportation. There are also many sheep. _ 

A great proportion of the inhabitants of tho province are employed 
in spinning flax and weaving and bleaching linen. 'I’he manuiacturo 
is chiefly a domestic one, and is carried on* in the farm-houses during 
winter, and at other times when the operations of the field are noecs- 
sarily interrupted. Damask and table-linen are made in tho towns oi 
Courtrai and Bruges. Much lace is made at Bruges, Ypres, CourtrM, 
and Menin, the thread for ■which » spun at Courtrai. Ihero are m 




tlio province n great number of dyeing eHtabliHhmciitii; t,ho largest 
are at Oourtrai, llrngeH, I’opcringho, and lloiilci-N. Woollen cloths 
nre made at Bruges, Yprea, and aoine other parts of the province. 
Tho principal articles imported are groceries, dyo-stufTs, metals, 
timber, wine, and salt: the exports consist chiefly of linens, lace, 
linseed-oil, rape-oil, gin, homed cattle, and grain. 

Towns .—The capital of tho province is Bruges, which is described 
nndor its proper hcjid. [Bnuura.J Of tho other largo towns, CounniAr 
and OsTKNiiE are given in separate articles. Comminrs, or Comincs, a 
town on tho loft bank of the Lys, which separates it from tho French 
town of tho sauio uamo, has a population of about 3000, who manu¬ 
facture ribands, thread, cotton handkerchiefs, and tobacco. The town 
is 10 miles S.R.M. from Ypres. Di.nnude is 1(5 miles S.W. from Bruges, 
on the right bank of tho Yscr. Tt contains a largo gothic church, in 
wdiicli is a stono rood-screen of beantifid Avorkmanship, ajid an altar- 
jiicce by .rordaons, representing tho A<loration of the Magi: popu¬ 
lation about 3000. Fumes is situated about 3 miles from the coast 
of tho North Sea, between Nienport and Dunkerque. Tho toAvn is 
well built, but is unhealthily situated .among marshes, and has 4(i0O 
iiihabibants. Tho town-hall is a profusely ornamented gothic building. 
There are some interesting remains of tlie abbey of St. Willebrod, 
Avhicb csca|»cd destruction in the French revolution. The town has 
a c.athcdral, two cliurchcs, an hospital, a college, and several convents. 
A very important linen market is held in Fumes, and there is also a 
brisk tiiulo in agricultural produce. It was formerly fortified, but 
tho fortifications were demolished after tho peace of 1.S15. Four 
gre.at lines of canal meet at Fumes, whence one extends through 
Dunkerque to Calais, another throtigli Bergucs to St.-Omer, another 
through Nieiiport to Bruges and Ghent, and another to Dixinudo and 
Ypres, Iseghem, 8 miles by railw.ay N. by W. from (k>nrtrai, has 
mauiifnctures of linen, cotton and Avoollcn stuffs, tape, .and h.ats : 
]>opul<atiun about 9000. Menin, or Mcenen, a ft»rtified frontier tcjwu, 
is situatoil «)n the left bank of tlm Lys, by which it is separated from 
France, and is 30 miles S. from Bruges. It hjis a considerable tmde 
in agricultural produce, and there are in.anufactures of linen, lace. 


Louis XIV. held it for u long time, ami greatly strengthened the for¬ 
tifications. Under the Fi-ench crnj»iro Y|)res was tho capital of tho 
depai'tment of Lys, which coincided with Wes-t Flanders. The history 
of the town presents a long series of sieges. 

Agriculfure .—Flanders was ratnarkable for the cultivation of its 
soil long before any other country north of tho Alps or Pyrenees. 
This was tlie natural consequence of its commerci.al prosperity j and 
althougli very little change h.a.s taken jilacc, and very few improvo- 
mo.uts have been introchiccd for more than a century, it still ranks 
very bigh amongst agricultiir.al countries. 

It is not the richness of the soil which is the caii“o of the abundant 
harvests wliich the Flemish peasjints reap, but their itrlefattgahlo 
industry. 'I'he greater part of tho laud in Fl.anders is naturally poor ; 
aii.f in extensive districts, which now have the a{)i>e.arauce of tho 
greatest richness at harvest time, the original soil Avas once littio 
better than tho blowing siiiids Avhich are met Avith in the neighbonr- 
ho«)d of the seji. Neither is it a gcni.al ciliinate which brings forward 
tlic fruits of tho earth in abundance; for the clim.ate is inferior to 
that of France or the southern parts of Oernmny; and if there are 
not so many or such smlden changes of weather as in Great Britain or 
Ireland, the Avinters are longer and more severe. The .average tem¬ 
perature in summer may be somewhat higher than in the countii s 
AA'hich lie in tho .same paiovllcls in Kngland, and the time of harvest 
somewhat earlier; but this »loes not make a difference of more than 
a week in the maturity of every kinil of gniin. The AA-inters arc more 
severe in ordinary years, and the snoAV lies longer on the ground. 

The soil may be divided mto two classes : the first consists of the 
alluvial clay-loams near the coiist; the second, of A'arious sands and 
light loams which are found in the interior. The most fertile is that 
of tho low lands which have been reclaimed from the sea by einlwnk- 
ments: it is chiefly composed of a nnnlfly deposit mixed with frag¬ 
ments of marine sheiks and fine sea-8an«l. These lands arc called 
‘ polders ; ’ and their great natural fertility causes them to be culti¬ 
vated Avith less art and iiidu.stry than tho.se lands Avhich arc much 
inferior. 


Avoolleu good.s, toljaceo, and soap, besides oil-mills, brcAA'cries, and salt- ( The cultivation in the polders has nothing remarkable to entitle it 
refineries : ]>o])ulation about .SOOO. Nieujtorf, or Xiemeporf, a fortified j to much notice. Barley seem.s peculi.arly suib'd to the soil, ami A'ery 
fiort, littio fre(juented except by fishermen, is (5 milc.s N.AV, from heavy crops of this grain are obtained ; especially in tlio.?o polders 
Fumes. Tho chief public buildings arc- a toAvn-h.-ilI, a h.and.some Avhich, having been more latelj’embanked, are not luueh cxliau.sted. 
church, t\A'o hns]iitals, and an orphan .asylum. The j)opulati<>n, iium- J'liglit and even ten quarters per acre haA’c been obbiined Avith littio 
boring about 310(), are cngageil ehiofly in fishing, ropemakiug, and or no manure; and the second croj* of barley .^own itj .succe.s.sion ha.s 
building small coasting ve.sseks, Fojicringi u, or Poperingfic, a tlouri.sh- often been tlie be.<t.. Oats arc aI.'<o A’ery piv) luctlve and of good quality, 
ing towji, is ’Jfi miles .S. by W. from O.steml. The town h.a.s two from ten to tweh'e quarters per acre. But tliesc heav)’ crops soon 
])iU'ish churches, and fiv(i other churches Avhich belong to conveut.s, i-oducc the natural fertility, and. after a fi w ye ir.s the proiluce i.s 
Uoarsc Avoolleii.s, lace, and linen are manufactured, .and there arc seve- greatly diminished, ami the laud reqAiire.s to l»c recruited by manure 
ral oil-mills. A lai’ge trade is c.arrie*! on in hops, Avhich .are grown in ■ and clean.sed by falloAA's. Tlic extent of tho farms in the polders is 
the noighbourhoo<l of fine qu.ality and in great .abvuidance : population I from lud to i.aO acres. The farme?-a in general arc in good eireum- 
about 10,500. A’o«/i r.s, or Pousschier, i.s situated on the Mamlel, .a | st.aneo.«, and the buildings subsLantijil. Tho air of the polders is 
small allliient of the Lys, 18 miles S. fri)m Bruges. The iuhahitants unhcalthA’, nuil all those Avho are not inured to tlie climate are subject 
aiA! eliit'fly occupied in tlic maiiiifaetiiiv and bleaching of linen. Flax to foA’crs and agues. l)n this account land Ict.s .at a loAver rate, ami tho 
is lartrtdy cultivate.d in tho neighbourhood. The pasture lautl in the Avagesof labour .are higher in tho polders than in more healthy districts, 
vieiiiitv is also very rich, .and many fine cattle are realod : iiopulatioii In the interior of K ist and We.st Flaiidei-s the soil varie.s consi- 
aViove 10,000. Thielf is LI miles S. by K. from Bruges, on the road j dcrably, but the prineip.al part is of a .sandj* nature. The sand ami a 
from Dixmude to Bruge.s. It is a Avell-built toAvn, Avith many good i heavier loam .are found inucli iutermixei.k The.sc layers are not of 
inotlern houses, tAA’o handsome churches, establishiuent.s for bleaching great thickness; and the accidental circunistanoe of the Avashing 
linen and flax, several brewerii-s, .aiel flouri.shiug manufactures . away of the saud in some places, and the «lepo.sitioii3 from the rivere 
of Avoollens and linens, gloA’es, starch, tobacco, &e. It has an j in others, ea.sily accounts for this variety. Some of the elevations, 
important flax and linen market : population about 1’2,(500. vhich are nowhere considerable, consist of a very poor sand, and 

Thourout is situated on the railro.ad from Bruges to Oourtrai. and suirgest the idea of their having once been the san<ls of the sea blown 
distant 11 mile.s from tho former. It is a Avell-biiilt town, Avitli a uto hilks, as is observable on the co.ast. These hills have gradually 
pojiulaiion of about 8500, Avho Iijaa'c a consiilcrable trade in linen, leen oultiviited ami iniproA'cd, and only a few nunain coA'ei*e<l AA'ith 
flax, and linseed. or Warrton, is situated on the left leath or 'amimI. 


bank of tho Lys, 6 miles S.S.K. from Yprea, and has a population of 
about (5000, Avho luanuriicturc beer, stareli, chocolate, .ami salt, 
ircitoir^’(pronounced and soineliiues Avritten Verrick), is also situated 
on tho left bank of tho Lys, 10 miles by railAA'uy S.AV. from (.'oiirtrni, 
anti has a pi> 2 nilntion of about .5700. Ypres, or Yperen. is a strongly 
fortified toAvn, situated in a fertile plain on the hanks of the Yperloe, 
in 50' 50' N. lat., 2“ 53' K. long., at a distance of about 20 miles by 
railway AV. from Courtrai, and has a population of above 1(5,000. 
The situation is somewhat unhealthy on necount of the surrounding 
inni'shcs, but less so than formerly, as these have been partially 
drained. It is however a flourisbitig town, and has manufactures of 
lace, linen, serges, and other woollens, cotton, thread, and silk, and 
there are many tanneries, oil-mills, dj’c-houscs, and bleaching-grounds. 
Thread is a staple manufacture of the town. The kind of linen called 
* dialler ’ was formerly inailo hero, and tho name is said to be a cor¬ 
ruption or misjironunciation of d’ Yjieren, Tho town-house is a gothic 
building of large size, with a toAvor in the centre, and there is a lai^o 
gothic cathedral, an exchange, and a royal college. Jansen, tho founder 
of tho sect called from him Jausenists, was bishop of Ypres; ho 
died in 1683, and. was buried in tho choig: population, 15,750. In 
the 14th century Ypres had a population of 200,000, and Avas an 
important manufacturing town. At that period there were 4000 
looms constantly at work in tho town. The town onginally sprung 
up about a fortress built by Bamlonin III., count of Flanders, ii* 
A.D. 960. In 1388, Philippe tho Bold, duke of Burgundy, enlarge 
tho town and surrounded it Avith walla. Tho French in the time o. 


At a di.-«(anoc fi’om large toAvns it avouM be impossible to obtain 
.ho requisite quantity of manure, and accordingly it i.s made on tho 
arm. The cattle are tho principal source of the supply; but cA’Ciy 
■xjHMlicut is resorted to in onler to iiiorease the quantity ami impn>ve 
he quality. Every kind of vegetable or animal malUir is carefully 
collected, and made to undergo the putrefactive fermentation by being 
nixed Avith otliers already jiarlially decomposed. Nothing excites 
:ieat and j>ntrefneti<m m^'i’c than urine Avheu it is poured over sub¬ 
stances subject to decoiupositiou. In every farm-yanl there is a 
vaultcil ci.stem or pit into Avhich the objects to be acted Aipon eaii Vie 
thrown, and int»> AA-hich the urine or clrainings of the dunghill can 
lie made to flow : by frequently moving and stirring the mass, tho 
decomposition goes on r--.>idly, heat is evolved, and the fibre.s and 
dried juices of vegetaViles are decomposed, and become soluble in 
water, in Avhich state their ettVet on vegetation is greatest. This 
nanuro is genendly ploughed into land in an active state of fermeu- 

t*A(ion- . , . , 

In tho tillage of the land the Flemings nse fcAv and very simple 
instruments. The common plough, for light lands is a small light 
iilough without AA'heels, and dmwn liy one or two horses. It is tho 
most perfect plough for light sands,, acting like a shovel at the fora 
part of the tum-fuiTOAA’, which is concave, and completely turns over 
tho soil. In the stiffer soils the turu-Avrest plough, Avith tAA-o wheels, 
is sometimes used, mtulo much smaller and ligliU*r than the heavy 

AValloon plough. . ; ,. . i mi • • 

An instrument peculiarly Flemish is the traincau. This is a 
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wooden frame of a triangular ahapo, covero«l with hoards, which is 
drawn over tho ground to smooth the surface and press in the seed. 
The harrows in common use arc also triangular, and made entirely of 
woo<l; the jnna are •Iriveii obliquely and point forwards, so as rca<lily 
to enter into tho ground when the hanwva are drawn by tho angle. 

The most important instrument in Flemish agriculture is tho spade, 
which is used to a much greater extent than in England; and in some 
instances is tho only instrument of tillage. The trenching spade is 
made light and long, and is well adapted to tho loose sandy .snihs. 
Tho fir.st step to improvement is generally a complete and ilecp 
trenching; and in tho Waca <listrict a sixth part of tho whole faitn is 
trenched every year; and where this is not done, tho intervals 
between the stitches in which the lanil has been ploughed arc dug out 
with the spade a foot or 1(> inches tlcep, and tho earth thrown evenly 
over the beds in which tho seed has lieon sown, lly shifting tlu'se 
intervals a foot every year, tho whole of the land which lies in stitches 
i5 feet wide i-s dug, and the upper and under soil mixeil legnlarly. 
'J'his procops is extremely useful in ]>roducing nn even crop, especially 
of flax, tho roots of which strike deep. 

Flax is everywhere a most important crop, for it mqch exceeds all 
other crops in value. 'Where it can be raised of a tolerable quality, 
every other crop has a reference to this; and the rotation of crops 
(which system of fnrnnng is very generally adt>pt.ed) is arranged 
.’lecoixlingly. There is no country where more attention is paid to llax 
than in Flanders, especially in the neighbourhood of Oourtrai. Tho 
lain! is Vn-onght into the highest .state of richness and cleanness before 
flax is sown in it ; and tho most abundant m.anuring with n^fuso oil¬ 
cake and nrinc is thought essential to raise this crop in perfection. 

On tho heavier loams colziv, or rape, is an important crop for 
tho seed from which the oil is rxpresstid. Potatoes ami beetroot 
nro raised in considerable quantities, Init the farmers prefer to licot- 
root tximips and cairots, a crop of which cati be raised on the same 
land that has borne another valuable crop the same year. In tho 
heavier lo.ajns, which ore chiefly to bo met with in West Flanders and 
about Alost, the following rotation is adopted :—flax, clover, barley 
or oats, beaus, w’heat, rye and turnips, potatoes, coh:.a .md carx’ots, flax ; 
or flax, colza, wheat, rye and turnips, oats, clover, wln-at, rye. 

There are some very rich pastures in Flanders about Fumes and 
Dixmude, where excellent butter is maile. A great many beasts arc 
fed in summer. The beat cows and ox<!u are of the Dutch breed ; 
tlmjio which are bred in Flanders are inferior. The breed of horaes 
in Flanders is large and heavy, but deficient in activity and clumsy in 
form. The marcs were once in repute for heavy carriages, hut at 
jirescnt an equipage drawn by l‘’lamlers marcs would be an object of 
wonder, if not of ridicule. Manj’ horses have been imported into 
England from Flandera as cart-horses. The Flemish sheep ai-o coai-se* 
in tho wot>l, and inferior in carcHs.s. The pigs too are :i.s badly shaped, 
but a better breed has been recently introductid. 

Tho farm buildings are very good and convenient in general. The 
farms are small, compared with those in other countries ; 120 acres is 
consithirctl a very considerable occupation. In tho Waes country, 
which lies in tho north of East Flanders near Antwerp, and is culti¬ 
vated like a garden; the farms are very small, 50 acres being amongst 
the largest, and the avex-age is not above 15 ae.res. A farm of this desex-i p- 
tion requires only one hux'se to c.-irt the manure and plough the land ; 
foxxr or five cows aro the usuxil compliMiiexxt, with two or three pigs. 
FLECIIE. LA, [Sautiik.] 

I’LEETWOOD. [LANCAsmnic.1 

FLEOG, EAST and WEST, twc» Ixundi'cdsintlic eastern division of 
the county of Norfolk, whxxdi have Viecn constitutisl a Poor-Law 
Union. The incorporated hundreds of E.'ist and West Flegg are 
bounded N. by the river North, separating West Flegg fi'om the 
hundred of Happing; E. by the North Sx-a; S. by the ii\ er Pure, 
scpanitiiig East Flegg from the hundred of Wulsh.-un, aiul W. by the 
hundred of Walsham. East anti AVest Flegg hundreds comprise xm 
nx-iia of 29,087 acres, and a population in 1851 of 8497, liast ami 
AVent Flegg Poor-Law Uixion contains 20 parishes, willi an area of 
L’.I.OSS acres, and a popuhition in IS.'Jl of 8499. 

FLENSllOHG, a town at the southern extremity of the Flcns- 
borg Fjord, an inlet of tho Baltic, and in the centre of the duchy of 
Schleswig, stands in .alxoixt 51" 47' N. lat., 9“ 27' E. long., and hxis 
?b<nxt 10,000 inha.bitant3 includixig the suburbs. The town is 
encinslod by bxllii on tho three sides facing the fjord. It is a jdeasant 
woll-built town, incloscxl by an old wall and ditch, outsido of which 
f here are three suburlxs. The streets are well paved anxl lightoil. 
Flonsborg has three German churches and one Danish, three market¬ 
places, a town-hall, an orphan asyliinx, an hospital and scbxjol of mid¬ 
wifery, a public library, a gi'nmmar school, an exchange, a thexitrc, 
and a house of correction. It has several large manufactories, parti- 
cu larly of spirits, reflued sugar, tobacco, sailcloth, soap, paper, &.c. 
There are shipbuilding yards, and tho people of the town are owners 
of between 200 and 300 vessels. There is a good harbour, deep enough 
for lai^e ships, but the entrance is difficult. The trade is considerable: 
there are large imports of linseed, timber, coals, and raw materials; 
the exports aro spirits, com, hides and skins, oil, soap, tallow, fish, 
&c. A railway, 43 miles in length, connects the town with 'running 
near the mouth of the Eyder. Flensborg is the capital of a bailiwick 
of the same name, which has an area of about 336 square milaiy , 


FLINT, Flintshire, a market-town, sea-port, and parliamentary 
borough, 1.4 situated ou the left side of the lestuary of tho Doe, iu 
53" 1.5' N. livt.., 3° ()' W. long.; distant 197 miles N.W. fi-oin London 
by I’oad, niul 191 miles by the North-AVestorn, and Cllxester and Holy- 
head railways. 'Pho borough of Flint is governcxl by four aldermen 
and twelve xxnincillors, one of whom is mayor; aiul with »St. Asaph, 
Holywell, Mold, and four other places, returns one member to tho 
Imperiid Parliament. Tho living is a perpotuixl cux^ncy in tho arch¬ 
deaconry atid diocese of St, Asa,ph. Tho jxopulxition of tho borough 
of Flint in 1851 was 3296. 

Flint, from -which the county derives its name, xvas formerly tho 
county town, but for somo time jxaat tho n.ssizes have been hold at 
Mold. Flitit was pi*obably a Roman station ; many Roniivii remnin.s 
have been dug up iix the neighbourhood. Traces e.\ist of Rontan 
works for smelting lead ore. The castle appears to have been built 
by Henry 11., and sti'cngthened by Edw.ard 1. It w'xis taken by tho 
AVxlsh in 1283. Iix the civil war of Ch.arles I. it was g.ariisoned for 
the kixig, but taken by the Paxliamoxxtivrians. It shortly after fell 
again into the hiuids of tho Royalists ; but was finally takx'ii by (leiieral 
Myttoxi, aiul with other AVel.sh castles -was xlismantled in 1617 Ity 
order of th<! Pailiamcnt. The rcni.'xins of tho rnaile stand to tho 
north-east of tho town, on the sinniuit of a rook of freestone. It wivx 
a sxpx.aro buildin,'' with a roxixiil tower at each of tho f<iur cbrnx'rs. 
One of these towci's, of innch hirgi-r xlimcnsions than the othera, was 
xisxid as n kecj>, aixd was separxitxnl hj' a d(!ep moat from tho rest of 
the building, with whielx it communicated by iv xlrawbridge. 

'I'he public buildings ax’c a haudsuixie gothic church of recent 
erection, a county jail built in 178.5, a iicxit town-hall i-eeently built, 
a xiatioixal Bchool-hou.«e, almshouses for 12 jxoor Inxrgesscs, anil a 
elinpcl for Disseixters. 'I’lio trade of the port is sxxiall. 'I'lie ajstxxary 
of the Dee is many miles wide, but the low water channel is narrow 
!xnd shallow. The Bhifting sands in the channel of tho Dee render 
Klint harbour inacceasiblo to any but small vessels. Tlxo ncighboux*- 
ing lend axid coal ixxiiics, and the works for smelting tho lead give 
extensive employment, and furnish the principal articles of c.xport. 
A poi’tion of the miners dniwu fram the inlaxiil part of W.-iles sjxeak 
AVelsh only, bub the grc.at majority of tho inhxibitxiuts speak English. 
Tho market has fallen into disuse. There aro three yearly fiiirs. 'I’ho 
tow'ii is rasorted to in aximmer for bathing; there arc several hot ahil 
cold oJiths. Some ])]easant walks aro in tho viciixity. Tbei'c is it 
ferry boat to the Cheshiro side of tho xostuaxy. Small boiits for tho 
conveyance of passeugei’s ply between Chcstei’ and Flixxt. 

(Parry, Cnriihrian irror ; Land ll'e Live Jn, vol. iii.; Cliffe, Hook 
of Xorih IVali'X.) 

FLINTSHIRE, a nounty in North AA'ales, in the north eastern 
psu-t of the principality. 'Phe main portion of the couixty extends 
along tho icstTXiiry of the Dee, between 53" 4' aixd 53" 22' N. lat., 
2“ 53' and 3" 29' AA'". long.; and there ui-e two outlying jxortions. 
The principal oxxtlying portion is bounded N.N.E. by the county of 
Che.ster, E.S.E. nixd S.S.AV. by Shrojxshire, an<l AV.N.AV. by Dcnbiglx- 
shii’c, from which it is separated by the Dee. 'I’lio smaller oxxtlyiixg 
|)oi*tion is situated between the iixuin portion of the county and the 
larger outlying portion ; it is bounded on cveiy side by 1 )cubighshix‘e, 
and is veiy small. Flint is the smallest couixty in Wales; its area 
is only 289 sqxxaro miles, or 184,9U.5 statute .acre.s ; the popuhxtioii in 
18.51 was G.8,1.56. 

Coax/, /Var/air, Jfydrographt/, and Conivninications.- -The only 
promontory on the coast is the Point of Air. The coast i.s low, and 
is skirted in almost every part by sands. On tho nox-lh-wcst coast 
are sevci’al pools, called Trewyn pools, forming a lino nloi;g tho shore 
of about two miles. 

l‘''liutshire has no hills of great elev.ation : tho south-west boundaiy 
lies along the hills xvlxich skirt tho valleys of the Upper Alen and 
the Clwyd ; and a range of Ixilla connected with these extends 
through tho county from noi-th-wcst to south-east, soparaiing tho 
Alen and the lower part of the (Jlwyd fx'om the ajstuary of tho Dec, 
Garrcg Mountain, towxirds tho north-west cxtrinuity of this riuij'c, is 
835 feet high, and Gwnnnysgaor Down, still farther to tho north-west, 
is 732 feet high. From the slopes of this range of hills a miuibei- 
of sixiidl streams flow, on ono sido into the Deo, and on tho other 
into the Glwyd and Alen. These rivers, though they have part of 
their course ou or within the border of Flintshire, rather belong to 
xtlxcr counties. [Ci.wYU; Dei'.; Ciikshiiie; DKNimiiisuinB.] The 
new channel of the Deo below Chester is indeed for tho most part 
within the county, and constitutes the only inland navigation which 
it possesses. 

Two main lines of road run through tho county in a norUi-westcrn 
direction. One of them enters Flintshire from Chester near Shep¬ 
herd's Houso on tho Dec, and passes through IJroughton, IlawiU'doxi, 
and llolywell, where it divides, one of the branches running through 
St. Asaph, tho other through Rhuddlan. Tho other main road enters 
^intshiro near Caergwrle, from Wrexham in Denbighshire, ami 
pa.<tBcs through Mold to Bodfarris and thence to Denbigh. Cros.s 
roads connect those main lines with each other, and with the villages 
in the interior of tho county. Tho Chester and Holyhexul railway 
passes along tho whole of tho xcstuary of the Dee and tho coast-lino 
of tills county. Tho Mold branch quits tho main lino near tho 
Saltney station, and runs first south-west and then north-west to 
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Mold, about 11 miles. There is a small railroad from the coal-pits j 
near Mold to the Dee. I 

Ueoloffjft.Mineraloffy, tkc. —Tho new ml-sandstono or red marl, the ! 
u|>])ermoBt of tho I'ocks of this county, occiipirs tho two outlying j 
jiurtions; and is found on the north-we.st coiist, in tho lower part of j 
the vale of (Jlwyd, and in that part of the county which is on the | 
north-cast side of tho new channel of tho Dee. The coiil-measures 
occupy the coast of the sostuary of tl»o Dee, and tho coal-field forms 
a belt extending from the Point of Air to tho south-east side of the 
county, gradually increasing in width iidand. Tho scams of cosil j 
vary in thickness from three-quarters of a yard to five yards, and , 
tho dip varies from ono yard in four to two yards in throe. Comniori, . 
cannol, and peacock coal are found. Bods of shale and sandstone, | 
answering in position and character to tho shale and millstone grit j 
of Derbyshire, unde rlie tho coal-measui*es, and crop out from bcmcath ' 
them <ui the south-west side of tho coal-field, f(jrniing a belt more i 
inland than the coal-field, but parallel to it uiul to the shore of the I 
Di’o, and separating the coal-field from tho district 0 (;cupicd by the 
earboniferouB or mountain limestone. Tho mountain limes.tono 
occupies all the remainder of the county', except a small tract 
»>ccupicd by tho old red-sandstone. Leafl-mincs are worked in the 
liineslone near Jlolywell, and between Holywell and Ilawardcn. 
tiilver is extracted from the lead-ore. Ironstone is abundant in tho 
coal seam; .and in the mountain limestone rich hcmatitic iron-ore 
is ff)iind. (Jopper, zino, and calamine arc also found. 

J)irigioiia, 'I'viovs, I'ho present division is into five hundred?. 
Prestatyn, in the north, along tho coast; Ilhuddlau, in tho west, 
towards Denbighshire ; M<dd, in tho east and south, towards Cheshire 
atid Denbighshire ; Coleshill, in the noi*th-east, along the ccstuary of 
the Dee; and Maylor, comprehending the larger detoched portion of 
tho county, and one or two pari.shca in tho south-east of the main 
part. 'I'lie smaller outlying portion is in tho hundred of Mold. 
Flintshire contains one city and contributory borough, St. Asa.1’U, on 
the I’.lwy ; one principal borough and ex-county town, Flint, on the 
icstunry of the Dec ; six other contributory boroughs, Holywki.l, 
near the a\stuary of the Dee, Mold, tlie present county town, Caer- 
gwrle or Caergwylo with Hope, on tho Alen, Overton, in the larger 
outlj'ing portion of the county nciar tlio Dee, Rhj’<ldlnn or Ilbuddlan 
on tho Clwyd, and Caerwis, or Caerwys, not far from Holywell on 
the road to Deidngh. Of those printed in small capitals an account 
is given under tlieir respective titles. The other places iu the county 
retiuiriiig notice we mention here, with tho population of each in 
1851 

Hayifft, on the left si»lo of tho lestuary of the Dee, population of 
the ccclc.siasti(ral district JJ.lOS, is situated 10 miles N. by IV. from 
Mold. Bogillt has acquired sonic importance from tho establishment 
of load-works and ctillitu-ics. Lcail-snudting is carried on ; there arc 
also establishments for inannfacturiug the Icatl into various articles 
for sale, ami for making reil-leatl. There are in Bagillt a disti-iel 
church, Hcvciiil Dissenting chapel.?, nn<l a National school. At this 
Ijlaco i.s a, .station of the {lhe.ster and Holyhead railway. 

Ctta-tju rlc, or Vtirnfiri/le, in the parish of Hope, or (juoen Hope, is 
on the right bank of the Alcn, about 7 miles S.13. by .S. from Mold : 
population of tho borougli, 719. The iiaino Caergwrlo h.aa been 
derived from Caor Oawr Die, ‘the camp of the giant legion,’ from the 
20th Komau legion, wliieh was named ‘ Viclrix,’ and had its head- 
quai-t» r.s at Deva (Chcslerl. The legion ju’obably had an outpo.st at 
Flint; on the tiles of a lloniaii bath found hero was tho inscription 
‘ Legio XX.’ Some vestiges of Roman roads and other works were 
formerly visible in tho neighbourhood. The castle appears to have 
been known by the English nndor tho name of Hope Casth*, giving 
nanio to the district of Hopodule. The ca.stlc is now a mere ruin. 
Tho hill on which the castle stood is precipitous on one side and of 
Bleep ascent on tho other: on the acceB.‘«iblc parts it was j>roiected 
by diie]) ditches cut in tho rock. This mck, which is a breccia of '■ 
small pebbles lodged in grit, was formerly quarried fi>r millstone.?. ] 
'riie neigliliouring hill, called Caergwrlo Ilill, aft’onls limestone, of 1 
which a great quantity is burned into lime, in tho parish are part ! 
of the ancient Wat’s Dyke, and an ancient British post, callial Caer 
Estyn. About a mile distant from Caergwrlo is the village of Hope, i 
on the loft bank <>f the river Aleii. Fairs are held at Caergwrle on '< 
Shrove Tuesday, May 10th, August 12t.li, and October 27tli. 

Caer-wi/a is in Rhuddlnn humlred, near a small stivam which runs 
into tho Clwyd, 12 miles N.W. from Mold : population of the parish, 
685. Tho assizes for Fliiitshiro were held here till the year 1672, 
when they were removctl to Flint. Caerw 3 ’s is believed to have been 
a Roman station. In the niidillo ages the Eistcddfotl, or general 
meeting of the Welsh bards, was lield hero. Tho last legall}' calletl 
meeting of this kind was held at Caerwys by summons fi-om Queen 
Elizabeth. Tho first modern revival of tho Eisteddfod took place 
here in 1798. Caerwys is now a mcro village. It possesses a neat 
church, with chapels for Wesleyan and Calviuistic Methodists, and 
a National school-house. A little woollen-cloth is inado, and there is 
a small wire-mill. Caerwys is now chiefly important for its cattle 
fairs, which are the largest in the county, and attract numerous 
purchasers from England. Eight fairs are held iu tho course of tho 
year. 

Uawardtn is a milo and a half from tho left bank of the Dee, on 
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tho road from Chester to Holywell, 6 miles E.N.E. from MoM, i)Opu- 
lation of the township 5iS6, a considerable decrease having taken 
place in conscquenco of the diacontiunanco of tho Hawarden irou- 
W(»rks. ’Ihero was a ca.stlo here at a very early date: it was the 
residence of tho bar<»ns of Mout-Alto or Mold, stewards to the 
powerful earls of Chester. It was'rebuilt before 1280. On the night 
of Palm Sunday, 1282, during a tempest which favoured the design, it 
was stormed by David, brother of Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, in 
the Inst struggle of the Welsh with the Kngli>h. At the clo.so of the civil 
war of Charles 1. it was dismantled. The remain.? are a line circular 
tower or keep on the summit of a mound, a few walls, ami j>art of 
the foundation.?. The town is well built, and coiisi.-ts principally of 
one street nearly a mile long. The church is a ]>lain building. There 
arc chapels for We.?leyan and Calvinistic Methodists. Several 
extensive coal-pits, brick ami tile-works, and potteries are in tl. 
parish, ami I'ailrunds convey the produce of the works to the river. 
The market is on Saturday, and there arc two yearly' fairs. Hawarden 
Castle is a modern castellated mansion ; the ruins of the old castle 
are Avithin the park. About 2 miles N.W. from Hawarden are the 
remains of F.wloe, or Owloe Castle, an ancient keep or stroughoki, 
picturesquely Hituated on tho margin of a W(»aded glen. 

Offiftfui i» plcasautlj' situated near the right bank of the Dee, LS 
miles S.S.E. from Mold : population of tho borounh, 1479. Edwartl I. 
granted Overton a weekly market, but it ha.? been for some time dis¬ 
continued. The church is a handsome building, and the churchyard 
is remarkable for some line yew-trees. A Wesleyan cbapcl, a National 
school, and a house of correction are in Overton. 

lihutlif/an, or JthyddlaH, is on the right bank of the Clwyd, rather 
more than 2 miles above its mouth : population of the bfmmgh, 1472, 
LleAvclyn aj> Sitsylt, jwince of Wales, built a castle hpre iu the early 
part of the 11th century. In 1068 it was surprised and burnt by the 
Saxons under Harold. It was soon restored, but shortly afterwards 
re-couquered by Robert, nephew of Hugh Lupii.?, earl of *Cho.?ter. In 
1282 it was attacked bj' Llewelj-n, the la.-t j»riiice of Wales, and hi.s 
brother David, but without success. Edward I., sensible of the 
importance of the place, built a new ca.stle a little to the northward 
of tho former one. In this ca.stlc Edward’s queen, Eleanor, gave birth 
to a priuce.?8. Edward made tho town a free borough, and bestoweil 
upon the inhabitauts many immunities. He also assembled hero, in 
1283, a parliament or council, in which W.ale.s was diviiled into coun¬ 
ties, ancient laws and customs which appeared de^trimeutal were 
abolished, new ones iiitro<luced, and many importJint regulations 
established, by wliat was called the ‘ Statute of llhuddlau.’ An old 
building near the centre of the town has .an inscription on its wall, 
planed there by Dr. Shiple^', latq dean of St. Asrph, intimating that 
in that house Edward held the c-mucil referred to. Rhnddlan Castle 
was in the great civil Avar garrisoneil for the king, but was taken by 
(Jenoral M)'tton iu 1646. The Parliament gave orders that it should 
be dismantled. The village of Rhuddl.an consists of a main street 
running doAvn to the C’lAA'j-d, and senne smaller stretts. The }>rincipal 
buildings are the castle, the church, the ancient priory, and places of 
Avorship for Wesleyan and Calvinistic Methodi.sts, Inflependents. and 
Baptists. There is a bridgo OA'cr the Clwyd of two arche.?, rclniilt or 
rej)airc<l about 1595. Tlic castle erected by EdAvard I. Avas built of 
red-sand.?tonc from the neighbouring rocks, and formed a square 
exteruallj', having at two opp«).?itc .angles double round tower.?, and 
single ones at the other angles; the court-yard Avas an irregular 
octagon. Some of tho toAvers arc tolerablj- eni ire. About half a mile 
south of the e:i.?tlo stood the priory of Black Friars, founded some 
time before 1268, and Avhich continued till the dissolution. The 
Toot-hill and the ruins of the priory arc comprehended in an exten¬ 
sive area .surrounded bj- a fo.?sc Avhich com in uni cates with the castle 
ditch. The river Chvj-d is navigable up to the bridge at spring-tides 
for ve.?!»els of 60 tons. Lead-mines give emj>loyincnt to many of the 
inhabitiuits. There i.s a l.argc export of com. A stoam-jiacket plies 
hetAveen Rhnddlan and LiA-erpool. There are four fair.? in the j-ear; 
the weekly market has been discontinued for several years. 

Dya rth, 20 mile.? N.W. from Mold, population of the parish lO-OO, 
is oil tho road from HolyAvcll to Rhiuldlaii, about .*>‘milca from the 
Bca. The clmreh, Avhieh is situated in .a holloAv, Avas erected in 1603; 
the east Avindow coiitiT is some painted glas.?. In tho burj'ing-ground 
aiAi some rurions tombstones, two ancient crosses, and soino old j'ew- 
trees. The mins of Dyserth Castle stand on a lofty eminence com¬ 
manding a line view of th'- Vale of ClAvj’d. Near the castle are tho 
valuable lead-mines of Talargoch. Grcenfiihl, on tln< left bank of the 
a>stuarj'of tho Dec, 13 miles N.N.E. from Mold; the population is 
rctnrmal Avith Holywell imrish. At Greenfield are cxtonsiA-e eopiier, 
zinc, and jiaper Avorks, which afl’ord employnnait to many of the 
inhabitants. South-east of tho village are the remains of BasingAverk 
Abbej'. Of the .abbej' buildings l>ut a foAV fragments are left. JJalkin, 
7 miles N.N.AV. from JFold : population of the parish, 1777. Porcelain 
clay of superior quality has been found in Halkin Mountain, though 
not much worked of late. Newmarket, 18 miles N.W. from Mold, 
population of the parish 642, was 'formerly a market-town, Avith a 
toAvii-hidl in which quarter sessions were held. The pUco is now a 
mere villiige. Horse-races were onco hold near the village. Tho 
Endowed Freo Grammar school has falk'n into abeyance. In tho 
churchyard aro au ancient stone cross, curiously carved, and some 
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clabonitoly wronglit tomliHtonoa. Nutneroiia olypcta of intfrcst lire 
in till! neighbourhood. On the sunnnit of a hill called Cop’r Leni ia 
an extensive tumulus funned of liinestono, and covering a apace 
nearly an acre in extent. From the hill is obtained a fine view of the 
rcstuariea of the l)ee and the Mersey, as well ns inland. On the top 
of Axton Mountain stood formerly a fortress called Castell Kdwhi. 
A oi'thop, 4 miles N fiajm Mold, population of the township 719, occu¬ 
pies n pleasant site in a fertile district, ainl has in its vicinity many 
good family mansions. The church is in the pcrpeinlicular style, 
with a lofty tower. Northop is the mother church of Flint, from 
which it is about 4 miles distant. 1th t/l, on the shore of the Atlantic, 
near the mouth of the river Clwyd, 22 miles N.W. from Mold : popu¬ 
lation of the ecclesiastical district, 1563. Rhyl has I'isen into some 
importance os a wati-ring-place; and the usual conveniences have 
been provided for summer visitoi-s. There are numerous lodging- 
houses, bathiiig-machine.«i, hot and cold baths supplied with sea-water, 
news-iDoms, bowling-green, &c., at Rhyl. There are here a now 
district church, and chapels for Independents and other Dissenters. 
Steamers ply regularly between Rhyl and Liverpool, and occasionally 
to Raiignr and licauiuaris. The Chester and Holyhead railway has a 
station at Rhyl. 

^ Divmona for Ecdcsiasticnl and Ltyal Purposes.--'Hio county of 
Flint IS in the diocese and archdeaconry of St. A.snph, and in the 
ecclesiastical province of Canterbury. it contains 32 pari.shcs or 
jiarochial chapolries. According to the ‘ Census of Religious Worship,’ 
taken in 1851, it appears that in the two registration districts of Holy- 
well and St. Asaph (population, 66,.335), there were then 215 places of 
worship, of which 110 belonged to various sections of Methodi.sta, 41 
to the Episcopal Church, 34 to Independents, 21 to Baptists, and 9 to 
minor bodies. The total number of sittings provided was 53,865. 
2 he county is divided by the Poor-Ijaw t^Jmmiasioncr8 into three 
unions: bt. Asaph, Hawarden, and Holyivell, which include 43 parishes 
and toi^nships, with an area of 187,971 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 76,529 ; but the boundaries of the unions extend beyoml those 
of the county. Flintshire is included in the North Wales and Chester 
circuit; the assixes and quarter sessions are held at Mold; but the 
county jail is at Flint, the former county town. County courts arc 
held at Holywell, Mold, and St. Asaph. To the Imperial Parliament 
two members are returned fnnn Flintshire, namely, one for the 
county, and one for Fhnt and the contributory boroughs. 

Iliatonj and -Flintshire, with the rest of North Wales, 

was comprehended in the territory of the Ordovices, except those 
parts en.stWRrd of the Dec, which may bo considered as having 
belonged to the Cornavii, who occupied the present county of Chester 
and much of the midland part of England. In the Roman division of 
Britain the Ordovices were comprehended in the district of Britannia 
Secuiida; the CJoruavii in that of Flavia CVsniicnsis. Two Roman 
stations arc by antiquaries fixed in or closely ujMm the borders of this 
county, \ arjip or Varis, at or near Bodfari (in the latter part of which 
name the Roman designation may be traced), and Bovium, at or near 
Bangor on the Dee. There seems reason to suppose that the Romans 
had posts at or near Flint, Mold, Cacrgwrle, and Caerwys. It is pro¬ 
bable that they worked the le.'id-mines of the neighbourhood, and that 
the j)osta were with tJie view of iwotcctinff or ciirryiDir oij 

that branch of industry. 

In the baxon invasion Flintshire suffered. At Banchor, or Banooh 
( the Roman Bovium) was a vast monastery. 1'he great dyke which 
Mercia, carried along the frontier of his own dominion 
and that of the Welsh, may yet be traced to the hills which skirt, the 
vaUey uf the Clwyd, runuiiig across the south-western part of Fliiit- 
shiro. The greater part of the county was on the Mercian side of the 
dyke, llats Dyke, another ancient i am part, is also to be traced 
running through a considerable part of the county. The territory 

^ ocwtral. About a year after 

Dffa 8 death ( 1 9a), a fierce battle was fought within the bonier of the 
county m the niar.she8 between llhuddlaii and the stsi, between the 
Britons, or W clsh, and the Saxons: the Welsh were defeated with 
dreadful slaughter, and lost their king, Caradoc: a plaintive Welsh 
air, Morfa Khiuldlan,’xireseiwes the memory'of this di.^ustrous day, 
Immeillately after the capture of (’hester by Egbert of Wc.sKex, Fliut- 
shirc was overeun by the Saxons, who gave new names to the towns, 
villages, and hamlets, ainl many Saxons settled in the county. It 
appears however to have come again under the power of the Welsh 
princes, and w^ ravaged in the reign of Edward the Confessor by the 
Sairens undw H''r«ld ; it was re conquered from the Welsh by Robert 
de Rotholand^lmddlim), nephew of Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester, 
I^l‘uddlau Castle. Many contests took place before 
the Welsh wore subdued : Hintshire especially continued to be debate- 

frequent scone of jietty hostilities. In 1277 
determined on the final subjugation of Wales, 
rebuUt Mint Castle, and strengthened tliat of Rhuddlan, and prepared, 
V making good reads, for the advance of his troops. In 1282 the 
Welsh r-rmccs, Llewelyn and his brother David, rose in arms. David 
stormed hawarden Castle, and, in conjunction with his brother, 
invested Flint and Rhuddlan, the only places left to the English in 
toe county : the former syrendcred, and the latter was hard pressed. 

advance of the English under Edw.ard changed the face of affairs; 
Caeigwrlo was token by them, the siege of Rhuddlan raised, and the 


war carried westward into Caeimarvonshiro. Flintshire apiicars to 
have boon constituted a county in the time of Eilward I.; it was i>.art 
of the earldom of Chester, and long continued to be under the juris¬ 
diction of tho chief justice of Chester, Tho county and the borough 
of Flint, with its contributories, received tho privilege of sending 
reiirescutatives to Barliamcut in the reign of Henry VIII. Iii tho 
civil war of Charles I. this county was the scene of contest. Hawardi’ii 
Castle, Flint Castle, and Rhuddlan Cosblo were taken and retaken by 
the Barliamentirians and Royalists. All these castles were onlorcil 
by the I’ai'liameiit to be dismantled. 

Among tho remains of past ages the castles are tho principal: thoso 
of Flint, Mold, (^aegwrlo, Rhuddlan, and Hawarden are iiotiecil elso- 
whoro; tho others are Ewloc and Basingwork. Ewloo consists of two 
parts, an oblong tower, rounded at the side and guarded on the 
ncccssiblo filaccs by a strong ivall at some di-^tanco from it; and an 
oblong yard, at one end of which are the remains of a circular tower. 
The only vestiges of Basingwerk Castle apiicar to b« the foundation 
of a wall on the verge of Offa’s Dyke, in tho pari.sh of Holywell. 

Of the ancient religious edifice's the principal are tho cnthoelral of 
St. Asai’ii ; the churches of Mold anti Northop, near Flint; tho 
Cistereian abbey of Basingwerk, and tho chapel over tho cclebr.ated 
spring at HoLYWiii.r. Basingwerk Abbey is of uncertain foundation. 
Henry II. established hero a house of Knights Temiilars. The rciimiiis 
consist of the refectory, tho chapel of tlie Knights Tcmjdars, and 
some remains of offices. The refectory is almost entire; the Tem¬ 
plars’ chapel is spacious, with long narrow and pointed windows, and 
slender and elegant pilasters between them on tho inside. The 
architecture is generally in the early English stj’Ic. 

In 1852 tho county possessed four savings banks, at St. Asaph, 
Holywell, Maylor, and Mold. The amount owing to depositor.^ on 
20th November 1852 was 98,507/. 10». lOi/, 

FIjORENCE, Department of. [Fibkhze.] 

FLORENCE {Fireuiie, Fiorenza), the eax>ital of the grand iluehy of 
Tuscany, and an archbishop's see, is situated iu the valley of the 
Arno, which river divides it into two unequal jiarts, the larger or 
original city being on the right or northern bank. Its shape is a 
pentagon about six miles in circuit; it is inclosed by walls and has 
eight gates, six of which open to high roads leading to Are/.zo, Bicua, 
Fisa, Pistoja, Bologna, and to tho Vallombre.sa and the Casentino. 
On the north and north-west a fine jdaiii a few miles iu breadth is 
interposed between the town and the Apennines, which ri.se to tho 
height of more than 3t)U0 Icct above tlie jilain, and the upjier ridge 
of which has a naked and barren ap[icn ranee. To the nortli-east the 
hill of Fiesole, covereil with ganlcns and country-houses, almost 
touches the city walls. That part of tho town which is south of tiic 
Arno runs up the declivity of a rather steep hill, which i.s partly 
inclo.scd within the walls; the ganlcns of Boboli and tho fort of 
Belvedere croini the higher grounds within tho inclosurc. Five 
bridges over the Amo (<mo a suspension-bridge, erected in 1M4) 
connect the tivo parts of the city ; tho liandsoinest of the other four 
is the Polite Santa Triuita, which is adorned with marble statues, and 
the middle arch of which is 90 feet in span. In tin* central or most 
ancient jiart of Florence (for the town has been rejicatedly i nlargi «l, 
the actual line of walls dating from tho 14th ceutiiry), which lic.s 
chiefly between the cathedral, the ohl market, the town 2 >alai:e, and 
the river, the streets arc mostly narrow tiiid irregular, and many of 
the houses have a mean or diliijiidatcd appearance, though hero aiul 
tliere are fine churches and massive square stone xialaces which look 
like fortre.'ises, and were partly inteiulod as such during the civil 
coiitcntiouH of the commonwealth. But the streets which load from 
this Central jiart to tho present gatc.s, and which from their more 
recent date are still called Borglii, or suburbs, .aro hiiil out on a 
regular plan ; the outer part of the town also i.^ handsomely built, 
tho houses being iutcreporsed with gardens, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city walls. Tho most remarkable structures iu Horeiieo 
arc:- 1. The Diiomo, or Cathedral of Sauto-Maria-del-Fioro, whicli 
was begun at the end of tho 13th oeutury by Arnulfo di Lapo, was 
continued by Giotto and other successive architects, until Brunelleschi 
completed it in tho 15th century by raising the noble cupola (381 feet 
high), which excited the adiniiatiou of Michel Angelo. This niagiii- 
ficent building issun'ounded by an open place; on one side of it risc,s 
a detached siiuarc tower or belfry 266 feet high, and in front of it is tho 
baptistery of St. John, an octagon cbajiul rich with sculptures and 
mosaics. 'I’he whole group of hnildiugs is eased in marble, party- 
coloured black and white. 2. II Palazzo Veochio, or town-liouse, 
which w'as the seat of the government of tho Florentine republic, a 
square massive-looking structure surmounted by a tower 260 feet 
frem which the great bell used to toll to assemble tho citizens 
or call them to arms. The square in front is adorned with a noblo 
fountain and with marble and bronze statues. 3. Between the Palazzo 
Vecchio and the Arno is tho handsome building called Qli Ufficii, with 
arcades forming three sides of an oblong court 400 feet in length, 
raised by the Grand Duke Cosmo I. Tho first story is occupied by 
the archives, the treasury, other public offices, and the Magliubccchi 
library, which contains 160,000 printed volumes and 12,000 miuiu- 
Rcripts. The second story contains the celebrated galleria, or museum, 
formed by tho Medici, which is one of the richest existing collections 
in sculptures, medals, cameos, bronzes, paintings, and other works of 
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art. 4. Thu churuli of Saa Lorenzo, built by iiniiiulleschi, the 
niiineroui) albira of which are atlornod with the paiatinge of Florentine 
masters. In the body of tlie church is the modest tomb of the elder 
Cosmo, calleil Pater Patrias; in the old sacristy is that of his father, 
(liovanni, the [irincely merchant, the htsul of his family and th 
founder of this church; ami in the new sjicristy are the celebrate*! monu- 
luontof Uiuliano de’ Medici, and of TjoreDzo,dnkeof Urbino, by Michel 
Augolo. Behiiifl the choir of the church is the sepulchral chapel of 
the grand dukes of the house of Medici, rich in marble, jasper, agiites, 
lapis lazuli, and other valuable stones, on wliich account it has received 
the name of ‘ ('appclla dello Pietro tlure.’ Annexed to the church is 
the building begun by Michael Angelo an<l finished by Vasari, con¬ 
taining thu valuable library of manuscripts called Laurentiana, 
collected in great ]>art by Cosmo, Lorenzo, and the other members of 
the first house of Medici, but considerably increa''ed since. 5. The 
church of 8nnta Croce is remarkable chiefly for the sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of Mochiavclli, Michtd Angelo, Galileo, and Alficri. fi. The 
Pitti palace, the residence of the grand duke, begun by llruncllcschi 
and finished by the Grand Duke <Josmo T., has a splendid gallery of 
paintings, and a library of 70,000 printed volumes and 15(i0m.anu- 
Hcripts, chiefly Italian, among others the cori'cspondencc of Machiavelli 
and that of Galileo. The atljoining gardens of Boboli are extensive, 
and alford a ^dcasant promenade to the public, but they arc laid out 
and the trees are cut in the old formal style; the fountains are 
remarkably fine. 

Besides the above, which are the mf>st remarkable edifices iu 
Florence, there are numerous other structures which would be con¬ 
sidered .as an ornament to any city, such as the Riccardi palace, with 
its Viduablo library, now the property of the community ; the Stroz/.i 
palace, one of the most remarkable specimens of the old massive and 
stern Florentine architecture; the modern palaces Corsini, Borghese, 
ainl many «)thcr3; the churches of San Miirct), Santa Maria N«>vella, 
L’Annunziata, Ognissanti, &c.; the two principal theatres (there arc 
seven others); the academy of the fine arts; the hospitals; and 
the public walks outside the gates. 

Florence contains many charitable and other useful institutions. 
There arc seveml elementary schools for boys ainl girls, be.sides tlio 
schools kept by religious congregations; the Institute della>Siinti.ssima 
Auuunziata, in which 800 girls are boarded and instructed and 
provided for when they leave the house; besitles asylums for the 
or]>h;in, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and other unfortunate persons; 
and ‘confraternitf',’ or associations of charitable persons for attending 
the infirm and burying the poor de:ul. The medical and sui^ical 
college attached t«j the hospital of SanUa Maria Nuova is one of the 
best medical schools iu Ibily. The principal acarlcmies are th.at of 
La Orusca, to which is united the University^f Florence, founded 
in 1438 ; that of the fine arts ; ainl the Academy dei Georgofili, which 
encourages agriculture, ainl publishes a quarterly journal. Connected 
with the astronomical observatoiy, which is a magnificent establish¬ 
ment, are a museum of natural history, a botanic gaialen, &c. 

'I’lie people of Florence are civil, iinlustrious, sober, steady, econo¬ 
mical uvi’ii to iiammoiiy, loquacious and satirical, but docile and 
qiiiidly ilisposcd. Among the wealthy and fashionable cla.ss great 
outwaril decorum is inainbiined. Fortunes are moderate, and mostly 
derived from landctl property. Among the Tuscan nobility are 
many indiviiltuds distiiigiiislnal for their leiu’uing, and for the 
lilierality with which they exert themselves in pronmting useful and 
charitable institutions, such as scliools, savings banks, and works of 
]iublic utility. 

Florence is upon the whole the most ]>Iea.s.aut place of residence in 
all Italy. Stranirers have also the advantlige of the be.st re:v*ling-rooms 
in the whole peninsula, which are supplied with foreign journals junl 
literary novelties., 

The price of provisions is inoilcrate, the country very line, and the 
climate generally healthy, though at times foggy in the autumn and 
coi«l in the winter. Q'he whole luiighbourhooil of Florence is studilcd 
with villas, country-house.s, and gardens, which made Ariosto say, 
that if they couM be all collected within the iuclosure of a wall and 
joined to the actual city, Florence would be more than equal to two 
Romes. Florence is situated in IS"* 46' 41" N. lat., 11'' 15' 55" 
K. long., 43 miles 15. from Fisa, 51 miles S. by "NV. from Bologna, and 
145 miles N.N.W. frem Rome. It is joined by railways to Fisa, 
Leghorn, aiul Siena. The population of the city in 1853 was 
110,714. The manufactures comprise chiefly silks, carpets, straw- 
hats, mosaics, porcelain, and jewellery. 

Florence owes its origin to a colony of Roman soldiers sent by 
Octaviaiius after the victoi*y of Ferusio, to whom ho allotted part of 
the temtory of the colony of Froaulaj, established about forty years 
before by Sulla. In the reign of Tiberius wo find the Florentines 
mentioned by Tacitus (‘Annal.’ i. 79) as having mmt a deputation to 
Romo to deprecate the intended diversion of the course of the Clanis 
into the Arno, by which their fields would have been exposed to 
inundation. Little else is known of Florence under the empire, and 
hardly any remains exist of that period excc'pt some relics of au 
amphitheatre and a few inscriptions. Chiistianity seems to have been 
established at Florence in the 3rd century, and several martyrs are 
recorded there under Dccius. In the year 813 Felix, bishop of 
Florence, attended a council at Rome. About 405 the town was 
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threatened by the Goths under Ra<lagaisu.-i, but was save«l by Stili- 
cho, who dcleated the barbarians in its neighbourhood. In 54’2, 
being ag.ain attacked by the Goths under Totila, it w’as 8ucce.ssfully 
defended by the garrison which Helis.irius harl left iu it. 'I’he I.ougo- 
bards occupied Horeiiec^ apparently without violence, ami Tuscaiiy 
became one of the duchies of their kingdom. (Jharlemagi'e iiaviug 
conquered the Longobanls, orgaaisud the various provinces of their 
kingdom : ho appointed at Florence a political chief called *luke, and 
aftcrward,s count, umlcr whom were various ollicers, who were to bo 
chosen by the count and the people t >gether. Thus a municipal 
! government was early given to Fhjrence. In the 12ih century, when 
I Italy began to be involved in the king quarrel V»i:tween the c:hui-ch and 
the empire, Florence with the greater part of 'l'u.seauy was under the 
; jurisdiction of the Countass Matilda, who dying about 111.5 k-ft hor 
j inheritance to the Roman see. From that time the towns of Tuscany 
. began to govern themselves as independent commonwealths, au<l the 
I popes favoured this state of things. Floivnce hml then a very liiiiite I 
i territory, extending only a few miles round its walls ; hut the industry 
and spouulative spirit of its citizens wonderfully enriched them. Tiicy 
had commercial establishments in the Levant, in France, and in other 
parts; they were nmney-changers, moncy-leiulcrs, jewellers, and 
goldsmiths. In 1078 they first enlarged the circuit of their town. 
In 1113, while tin; (Jouut.:.s3 Matilda was still living, the citizens of 
Florence took up arms to repel a new delegate sent by the emperor, 
and accoiiip.anio>I by a treop of armed men. They met him at Monte 
Caseioli, thou an estate of the counts Cadolingi, about six miles west 
of Florence : Rolau t the imperial vicar was killed iu the coutlict, aud 
his men were routed. This was the first military exploit of the 
Florentine community, and from that time Florence was iiiimbereil 
among the towns attached to the popes and opposed to the emperors, 
or, as they were afterwaixls called in the following century, the Guelph 
[>arty, although many of tho iieighbouriug feutlatorics were of the 
opposite or imperial party; aud as several of them at various epochs 
became citizens of Florence, or becama counecte.l by marriage or 
otherwise with Florentine familie.s, the seeds i>f internal discord were 
thus sown within its walls. For above two centuries after the city 
was tom with di.s.seusion.s, first between the Guelph and Ghibeliue 
factions, and subsequently by tlio Meri and Biauchi, each of which as 
it got tlio upjier hand oppressed or exilcil the leaders of the lo^iIlg 
faction. Nevertheless Florence went on iucrea.siug iu territory aiul 
wealth. 

In 1252, upon the de.ath of the emperor Frederick II., the head of 
the Ghibcliucs as the Fopo was of the Guelphs, the Guelph.-*, wlio hail 
gained the ascendancy in Florence, uefoatcil the Fisans ami subducil 
the Gbibeline.s in the valley of Mugollo au«l iu the Vahhiruo ; so that 
this y«iar was thenceforth rtuucmbere*! by tho Floi-eutiiics as th*; ’ y*;ar 
of victories.’ In 1251 thtiy took Vidt«‘rra ; and it wa-s then that they 
firet coiiieil their g*dilcu llorin.s, which were cuusi*lcred the finest coin.s 
in all Europe. 

The Ghibcliiies, supporteil by Manfrc*!, king of Naples, an«l Ie«l on 
by Furinata degli Uberti, surpri.sed the Florentines aud other Giielph.s 
of Tuscany at .Monteaparto, on the bauk-s of the Arbia, a few miles 
from Siena, on the 4th **f Sej*tember, 1260, and eoinpletely defeated 
them, with the loss of 10,000 kille*l au*l a number of prieoueix. The 
Ghibeline.s entered Florence iu trium]>li, the princip.il Guclphs wlio 
survived lloJ to Lucca, ilu-ir prujicrty was c*)nfi.scated, their hou.-u-s 
were I'azcil, aud a new magistracy was forme*! from among the Ghibc- 
liuo party, who took tlm oath i>f allegiance to .Maufre*i. At a general 
liiet of the Ghibeliue cities, hehl s*)«jn after at Empoli. it was proposeil 
1 ti> raze Floiviiiio t*) the ground, :iu*l *li.'tributc the inhabitants among 
*>ther t*>wn.s, a-s tho bulk <jf the p*»pulatiou Wiis too much Guelph to 
be trusted ; but Farinata indignantly ivsi.-ste*l th*^ jiropo.sal, saying he 
wouhl rather join the Guelplw than see his native t>>wn destri* 3 ed : 
this throat hail its cllect, an*i Flereuee was saveil. I.iaiite has justly 
praise*! Farinata for this {latriotic act, in which the foeliugs of tho 
citizen rose abuve the p.a.ssion.s of the parti.sau. 

In 1265 the defeat ami death of Manfred at Beneveuto turned tho 
scale against tlie Uhibeliiics. The Florentines iu the folhjwing year 
drove away the ganisou left by Manfreil, aud ottered their aliegiaucc 
for ten years to Charh s of Anjou, king of Naples, who sent them SOU 
French horsemen under Gui de Moutl*>rt as his vicar. 

In 1268 the expe*lition i “ Oonradin gave a momentaiy preponderance 
to the Ghibelines, but they wore soon expelled again from Florence. 
In 1273, by the meiliation of tho Fope, peace was mailc between the 
two partie.s, and the Ghibeli es were recalled; but tliis harmony ilid 
not lai*t long. In 1280 Cardinal Latini, Oraini, legato of Fopo 
Nicholas 111., made a new peace: the more violent Ghibelines were 
banished for a time, but their property was restored to them, auil the 
rest of their i>arty wore allowed to return, imd to participate iu the 
otfiocs of the state. But the GueNhs, being stronger, did nut keep 
tlieir promises towards them. For tho next thirty years intciiial 
feuds prevailed, iu which Dino Compa^i, the chronicler of the time, 
and the poet Dantp acted a part; and the names of Guelph.s ami 
Ghibelines gave way, or rather were yeplaceil, by those of Meri iin*l 
Biauchi. Blood was openly shed iu the stiv'cts with impunity. 

After the feuds of the Bianchi and the Neri, and the baiiishmeut of 
the former, tho Florentines besieged and took [‘{.-toja by famine in 
tho year 1306. In August 1315 Ugucciuuo- d<dla Faggiuola, at tlie 
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head of the Oljibeliuos of Visa, completely defeated the Florentines, 
joined by tho other Guelpha of Tuacany, at Monte Catini, in the Val 
di Nievolu. Ugucuiane was s\iccoedod in tho command of the Ghibe- 
lintsH of Tuscany by Caatrnccio Castrauaui, lord of Lucca, who took 
Pistoja, and defeated the Floroutines in a pitched battle at Altopascio, 
near tho marahea of Bieutina, in September, 1325. Castrticcio a<lvanned 
to within a mile of Florence, but the Florentines ivceivod timely assist¬ 
ance from tho Anjou king of Naples; while tho emperor Ludovic V. 
caino iutu Italy to support Gastruccio and tho Ghibclinc.“i, whoso cause 
however mot soon after with an irreparable loss by the «lcath of Caa- 
ti'uocio in September, 1328. Charle-s, duke of Calabria, on whoni tho 
Florontinoa in their distress had conferred tho siguoria or loiKlship of 
their city, died about the samts time, and hia death pcrhap.s saved 
them from having a master. While they wore threatened by Cas- 
truccio, one of their principal inerohaiit hojises failed for the sum of 
400,000 golden (lorins, which mlded greatly to their distress. In 1333 
a great llooti of tho Arno carried away three bridges, part of the walls, 
laid most of the streets of Florence under water, and cau.sed heavy 
datnage. Some years afterwards two mure commercial companies, 
Peruzzi and Bartli, failetl in consequence of tho los.s of 1,305,000 
golden ilorin.s, lieing capital and intcrast of sums which they had 
uilvanced to Kilward III. of England, and which he was unablo to 
repay. 

These facts give an insight into tho sources of the extraordinary 
wealth and resources of the Florentines. These sources were twofohl, 
the numerous manufactures at home aud the trade and banking 
speculations carried on by Florentine merchants abroad. Among the 
manufactures the most important were those of woollens, silks, and 
jewellery. Tho citizens of Florence were classed from 126G iiito 
12 arti, or companies of trades f»r pn>fe8siona, seven of which were 
called arti maggiori, namely —1, lawyers and attorneys ; 2, dealers in 
foreign stuUs ; 3, bankers and money-changers ; 4, woollen manufac¬ 
turers and drapers; 5, physicians aud apothecaries; 6, silk manufac- 
turcra and mercers; 7, furriers. The arti minuri, or lower trades, 
were originally five—smiths, shoemakers, butchei-s, carpenters, and 
m.asons; but they were afterwards increased to 14. Every citizen 
who wi,she<l to be eligible to oilice was required to inscribe 
his name on tho i*olla of one of the trades. Dante had his name 
inscribed on the roll of the apothecancs, although ho never exercised 
that profession. Of the importance of their foreign trade, and the 
influence which the Florentine merchants or bankers had attained in 
foreign countries, we have a proof in the fact, that wdien Pope Boniface 
VI11., after his election, received tho congratulatory addresses of 
foreign states, it was observed that no less than twelve envoys accre¬ 
dited to him on the occasion were citizens of Florence. 

Their armies were cliii;fly composed of mercenaries and auxiliaries, 
and commanded by si foreign captain, or condotticre. The towns an«l 
districts subject to FI>reucc retained their local statutes, aud elected 
their own magistrates, but they had no share in the central government 
of tho rapublic. 

Fresh dissensions among them.selves and an unfortunate campaign 
against Pisa made the Florentines look out agninfor a foreign protector. 
Weary of feuds they elected Gaultier de Bricnnc, of French extrac¬ 
tion, but born in Greece, who boro the title of Duke of Athens, but 
was an officer in the service of Robert, king of Naples, lord of 
Florence for life, in 1342. lie began by putting to death or sending 
into exile a number of citizens of the wealthier popular families who 
had till now kept tho government in their own hands, and who were 
obnoxious both to the nobles who were excluded from office and to 
tho inferior orders who attributed to them all their troubles. Having 
a foreign force of Frenchmen ami Neapolitans at his disposal, his 
sentences were summarily executed. In the coursti of ten mouths he 
contrived to draw 400,000 golden florins, which he ti-ansmittcd to 
Nn]>lcs. Ife soon incurred the hatred of all pai-ties, and having con¬ 
voked for the 26th July, 1343, a number of distinguished citizens to 
consult with them on the afliurs of state, but really for the pur[io.se 
of putting them to death, the people, who were already jiraparod, 
rushed to the palace at the cry of ‘ popolo, ijopolo,’ dispersed the 
luke's cavalry, aud obliged him to cuxtitulato on the 3rd of August, 
when the bishop of Florence had him convoyed safely with his men 
outside of the territory of the republic. Thus Florence recovered its 
independence, and the memory of that deliverance, called 'l.a Cacciata 
del Duca d’Atone,’ is still solemnised at Florence by tho di.sx>lay of 
the flags of the varioiis trades on the 26th of July. 

It was now agreed that the gran<li, or ancient nobles, should havo a 
share of the offices of the state, but os they soon assumed too much, 
they were driven away again from the town-hall. Upon this they 
took up arms, and a battle ensued in the streets of Florence, in which 
the grand! were defeated and their houses plundered and burnt. This 
was tlio last struggle of the nobles at Florence. (Mochiavelli, lib. 11.) 
But a few years al’ter a new quarrel broke out between two wealthy 
citizen families, the Albizzi and the llicci, which divided the city into 
two parties again. The Albizzi at length prepomlerated, and after 
exiling a number of citizens of tho opposite I'ai-ty, they formed a 
government composed entii'cly of popolani grassi, or wealthy citizens. 
The lower trades, instigated by the llicci aud the Medici, who began 
at that time to court notice and popularity, broke out into insurrec¬ 
tion in 1378, forced the town-hall, burnt the archives, aud after throe 


days of anarchy, elected a woolcomber, Michele Laiulo, ns chief magis¬ 
trate. liaudo, who was a man of natural good Buni-^e, suecouded in 
ro-establi.shing oilier and cheeking the rioters. After several years 
of troubles, the popoltuii grass!, with the Albizzi at their head, 
resumed power in 1382, and formed a now aristocracy, which suc¬ 
ceeded in redlining the reins of government for 52 years, not however 
without occasional tumults, conspiracies, aud insurrections, until the 
year 1400. Fram that year, Maehiavelli says, the city remained 
internally quiet till 1433, the longest period of tranquillity wliiiih 
Florence hiul ever known. Tho Florentines acquired possoKsion, 
partly by force aud pai-tly by purchase, of Oortouu, Arezzo, l..ivorno 
(Leghorn), part of the llomagnu, and lastly of I’isa, which they took 
through famine and treachery in September 1406. 

The admiuistratiou of tho Albizzi was overthrown by Cosmo de’ 
Medici, :v x)02>n1ar eitizon and a princely mcrohant, in 1431. 

'X'he first house of Medici resxieotod the re[>ublicau forms, and were 
contented with exercising the chief influence in tho stato Avithoiit 
emerging from tho class of citizens. But tho foreign Wat's which 
desolated Italy in the 16th century elfceted tho fall of that republic, 
when a member of a lateral branch of the Medici, tho Hue of Gosino 
having become extinct, was placed by Charles V. as 1 )ukc of Florence. 
Tho ducal dynasty of the Medici continued to rule till the year 1737, 
when, becoming extinct, they were succeeded by Francis of Lt*rrainc, 
afterwards emperor of Germany, aud husband of Maria Theresa of 
Austria. From this period the history of Florence merges in the 
history of'Tuscany. [Tuscany.J 
FLORENCE. [Alabama.] 

FLOREN'T, ST. [Cobska.J 
FLORES. [Azouks.] 

FLORIANA. [Malta.] 

FLO'RIDA, tho mo.st southern of tho United States of N«)rth 
America, comprohends a narrow tract of land e.xtending along the 
northern shore of tho Gulf of Mexico, between 83“ ami 87“ 45' W. 
long., aud the peninsula, 320 miles long, and in its broadiist p.art 120 
miles wide, which forms tho north-eastern bouudai'y of tho Gulf of 
Mexico ; the peninsula and adjacent country as far west as the Appa- 
lachicola River were formerly called East Florida, and the tract west 
of that river West Florida, but these names are now only emx»loye<l 
as local designations. Flori«la lies between 25 ' and 31” N. laL., and 
80“ and 87“ 45' W. long. It is bounded N, by tho states of Alabama 
aud Georgia, E. by the Atlantic Ocean, and S. and W. by the Gulf of 
Mexico. Its oi'ea is estimated at 50,268 square miles, or about 30UU 
square miles more than that of England. 'Tlio following table shows 
the population and tho proportion of free coloured per-sons and slaves 
in this stato according to the decennial returns, from tho first stale 
census in 1830. The 4a>tal x>ox>ulabiuu in - 

1830 was 31,7.30, including 844 free coloured persons and 13,301 staves. 

1840 „ 54,477, „ 817 „ 25,717 „ 

1850 „ 87,145, „ 932 „ .39,310 „ 

The federal representative pu|>ulation given by this uousus is 71,720, 

in which number three-fifths of the slaves are iuclmloiL This entitles 
tho state to send one representative to CongretM. 'I’o the Senate, like 
each of the other United Stotes, Florida sends two members. 

' Coast-Unc, Surface. —Florida has a coiut-lino coiiai<Ierably more than 
1000 miles in length, but so obstructed by sballows and sand-banks as 
to aifui'd few available harbours. 'I'he avUule of the ca-.tern coai>t is 
flat, aud skirted by low narrow islands of sand, which lie jiarallei to 
the mainland, aud are separated from it by narrow and shallow 
lagunes, which cannot be navigated even by ves.sels of small burden, 
'riiis coast hasruo harbours, except those formed by rivers aud inhiis 
at the northern extremity, where that of Bt. Augustine has 10 feet, 
>St. John 15 feet, aud St. Mary 20 feet water at high tides. 

Opposite the southern extremity of the peninsula there is a sorius of 
small rocky islands called keys (a corruption of ‘cayoa’) mostly 
covered avith wood. They begin on the west with a cluster of rocks 
and sand-banks called tho Tortugas, and continuo for some dtslunco 
eastward, but afterwards turn to the north-east and north, and 
terminate at Gape Florida, 25“ 47' N. lat. These islands, wliich are 
called the Florida Iveys, are skirted towai'ds tho south and east by a 
long narrow coral reef, called the Florida Reef, and both the Florida 
Keys and the Florida Roof may be considered as constituting in tliis 
place tho loft bank of tho Gulf Stream, tho beginning of which may 
be fixed between tho Tortugas and tho coast of Cuba, netir the 
Havanna. The Gulf Stream rax>id]y increases in velocity, and between 
Capo Florida aud the Bernini Islands sometimes runs five miles pi^r 
I h<iur. It continues with nearly the same velocity along tho eastern 
shores of Florida up to tho mouth of St. Mary’s River. The chief of 
the keys, Key West (a corruption of Cayu Hueso), is about six miles 
long and two miles broad, with a spacious harbour which affords 
shelter to vessels of the largest size. Key West, long the haunt of 
XnratcB and smugglers, is now an important state naval station, and 
bauds of ' wreckers' lu-e placed here for tho assistance of vessels in 
distress, this part of the cutist being extremely dangerous. 'Thirty 
vessels in distress put into Key West in 1860 which liad been ashore 
on tho reef The island, which commands tho Florida Channel 
entrance into the Gulf of Mexico, is strongly fortified ; Fort Taylor 
at the north-west angle of the island, about 1000 feet long by 250 feet 
deep has boon constructed in tho most substantial manner at a cost 
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of about 1,500,000 dollars. In this key are salt-ponds which yield 
annually upwards of 30,000 bushels of salt. The Tortugas receivc<l 
their name from the immenso number of turtles which frequent them, 
as well ns the neighbouring keys and mainland, in order to tleposit 
their eggs. These turtles form a cunsiderahle article of tradic. 

The western coast of the peninsula is also flat, and as well os that 
of Florida, west of the peninsula, is like the part already noticed 
encompassed by elongated narrow snmiy islands, though they do not 
form such a continuous barrier as along tho eastern coast, some pju*ts 
being quite free from them. But this eoast also has shoals stretching 
off from it, and nffords few harbours. Carlos Bay, or Charlotte 
Harbour (between 20° and 27“ N. lat.) has no great depth of water. 
Tampa Bay is spacious, and admits vessels of considerable burden. 
Appnlachee, or Appalachicola Bay is a much more hn[>ortant one, 
aflbrdiiig anchorage for Inigc vessels, though its mouth has only throe 
feet of water at low tide. West of A]>palac1ioo Bay the coast is 
bolder than elsewhere in this state, and there are two or three 
harbours, Imt only one is of much importance, l’en.Hacol.a, which 
has 21 feet vrator on tho bar, and from 23 to 36 feet in the inte rior, 
which is spacious and cuuvcuient. It adinils vessels drawing 20 
feet, and is the deepest port on tho northern c«>:ist of the (lulf of 
Mexico. 

On the eastern coast there are lightliotises on Amelia Island at tin 
entrance to St. Mary's River; at the, mouth of St. Jfthn’s River; on 
tho island at the entrance to St. Augustine; and on Cape (.'anavcral; 
on (^ape Florida; off the southern end of the peninsula, ou Key West, 
on San«ly Key, and on the Bush Islands, the westernmost islands of the 
Morida Reef; on tho co.ast of West Florida, on Cape St. Oeoige, and 
Capo Bias at tho entrance to Appalachco Bay; on Dog Island and 
Egniont Key at the entrance tf) Tampa Bay; at tho entrance to 
St. Mark’s Harbour in A[)pal:ichcc Bay; ami at the entrance to 
Pensacola Bay. There are also floating lights off Key West, and 
Curysfoot Reef. 

The southern districts of tho peninsula nearly as far north as 
29’ N. lat., arc low and flat, being mostly covered with swamiis 
called everglades, and containing only moderate tr.-icts of dry land 
intermixed with tho marshy grf>und. During the rainy niouths, 
from .fune to October, it is im]>o.Hsible to make a laud journey 
across this part of the peninsula. The river .swamps, or those formed 
by the overflow of the I’ivcrs, arc generally covered with a heavy 
growth of timl>er of various kinds; tlie piiio-bari'cn swamps, or those 
vi-sjilting from the drainage of tho surrounding country, arc over¬ 
grown with pine and oyiu’css. Tho country north of 29“ X. lat. lia-s 
a more uneven surface, but tho higher grotuids in the interior rarely 
rise to tho elevation of hills. This division contains better water, 
and i.s better draine<l; the swamps arc not numerous, and arc only of 
inotlerato extent. It is besides better wooded; this^ p.art of tho 
{tcuinsida, consisting chiefly of pine forests, interspersed with savannahs, 
marshes, and low samlj’ hillocks, or as they are calle«I here .as well jw 
in Georgia, hammocks, or hummock.s. Tho savannahs .aflbi-d goml 
natural pa.sturc.s; tho liiimmocks when cleareil of the wood, which 
generally covers them in their natural state, yield cxcellout iiniblc 
land, and the barrens are mostly overgrown with pine forests. The 
soil In this northern part of tho pouinsuka, thongh generally s.andy, 
is more fertile than in tho sotithern p.art. West of tho ]ieninsuln 
is tho most uneven part of tho state, Imt it contains no elevations of 
.any con.sequcnca. In the northern part limestone is the prevailing 
rock, and some of the rivers run in different places for some distance 
under ground. 

Jlyih-ograi^hy and CotnmunicaJlona .—The peninsulo^is drained by 
the St. .lohn’s and by several smaller rivers. Tho main branch of the 
John’s River, tho Ocklawalia, rises nearly mulway between both 
seas, and runs north for about 80 miles, whence it turns eiist, ami 
joins the other branch, or proper St. John. Both rivers in their upper 
course form several shallcvv lakes, and after their union, the ehauuel 
of the river is more like an inlet of tho sea than th.at ot a river, 
being very wide and nearly without current for the romnintler of its 
course, which exceeds 80 miles, and is directed to tho north. It is 
navigable ft>r vessels drawing 8 feet of water to Lake George, 20 miles 
above the place where both branches unite. Indian River, which falls 
into tho Atlantic about 27“ 30' N. lat., fonns for a consiilerable 
distance a Ingune, divided from the sea by a narrow smidbank. Tho 
other rivers whicli belong to tho eastern side of tho peninsula are all 
small, except the St. Mary's River, which, for the grcatei*^ part of its 
course, forms the boundary-line between Florida and Georgia. It 
rises in tho latter state near 31“ N. lat., and flowing first southward 
about 40 miles, then turns with a bold sweep northward, in which 
direction it continues about 30 miles. Tho remainder of its coureo 
lies to the east: where it falls into the Atlantic it forms St. Mary’s 
Harbovir, tho deepest port in the United States south of tho Uhcs.a- 
poako Bay, on the Atlantic coast. Tho whole course of this river is 
about 110 miles; and it is for a consiilerable distance a lino navi¬ 
gable stream. The rivers belonging to the western side of tho 
IMninsula are more numerous thim those belonging to the easteni 
side. They are however all small; the {iriucipal are the Amaxura, 
the Hillsborough, the Asternal, and the Charlotte. 

The riven which fall into tho Gulf of Mexico, west of the 
peninsula, rise either in Georgia or in Alabama. Tho most eastern is 
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the Suicauec Ricer, wliU:h risc.5 in Georgia with two branohes, the 
Alapaha and Snw.ance, which unite in Florida and fall into the Gulf 
of Mexico at the niprUn-rn oxtremity of the peninsula of Florida, 
after a course of iipw.Trds of :i(jo miles. Thu bar at tho mouth of the 
Suwaune lias only 6 feet of w.-iter at high tid«». Farther west is tho 
Ocklockonnee, which also rises in tlicorgia: it falls into Ocklockonnee 
Bay at the head of Appalaclicc Bay Jiftp.-r a course of about 125 miles. 
P’arthcr west is tho Appalaehieohi, the largest rivi r of Florida. Its 
principal brunch, the Chatalioocliee, rises nc.nr .35“ N. hit., on the 
southern declivity of the high table land of the Aiqi.-ihithian .system, 
and runs first south-west ami then south, in wliich direction it enters 
hdorida, receiving on its boundary the Flint River, w’hich rise.s 
hetwceii 33° ami 34° X. lat., and flows 210 miles before it joins tho 
Clmtahoochcc. The united river is called Appalachicola, whicli flows 
nc:udy duo south about 75 miles, and i.<j navigable for vessels of 
considcr.ablo burden in all its extent. Tho ha.si]) drained by the 
Appahicliicola and its triltutarics is estimated at nearly 20,000 square 
miles. West of the Ap]>a1achicolu are the Clioctawhatchce, the 
K.scambia, .and several smaller streams, all of which have their source 
in Alabama, and flow' in a generally southern course through Floriila 
to their outlet in (.ihoetiwhatchee, and i’en.^acola bays. The Prrdido i.s 
a small river, ami only remarkable as the western boun lary between 
Florida and Alabama. 

Florida has a c-jii.-iidemhlc nninber of lake.s, tlie largest of wdiicli 
are in the swampy districts of the petiimjula. Some of the.se lakc.s 
ai'C of gifat depth, and ajipe.ar to receive perennial supplio.s from 
subtenuncan springs. The Lake of Macaco (between 2(V ami 27° 
N, lat.) is the ino.st southern, .and also the mo.st e,xtensive; in tho dry 
.■■eason it i.s 2.5 miles long and 1.8 mile.H wide, but after the rain.s have 
set in, it is greatlj' increased in size. The Ku.stacc and Siinmon.s bakes 
arc al.«o in the .southern part of the [•eninsula. L;ikc George, whi<:li 
i.-i an cxpan.siou of the St. .Jobu’s River, is Is mile-,! long ami 12 mile.s 
; wide; the depth of its water i.s on .aji average 12 feet. In tho we.st 
! .ire the Micka-suckee, which i.s 12 mile.s ]>.iug, the Wakulla, the 
; .Jaek.son, .and the Iinonia. In the districl.s wheie the liim-.stono 
i formation prtivails there .are aLo uumci'on.s lakes ; but they are 
generally of .sinnll extent. 

Floriila is not well jirovidcd with ri:>ad.s. In the .sontlj the military 
road.s are almost the only inean.s of laml c jnunnnication. In the 
north several gooil coach roails have been eonstiaietod. The only 
railways yet completed arc the St. Jusejih’s, 28 mile.s, and the St.Mark's 
and Tallahaasoe, 26 uiilcs long. Several others of greater magnitude 
have however been iirojeeted, as well a.s a ship canal, or. accordiug to 
another plan, a raiUvay aero.<.s tho neek of the pouiu.snla; and there 
is little doubt but .some of tho.ie project.s will bo carrle.l into 
execution. 

Cllniatc, Suit, and Production.-t. Tho climate of Floriila is very 
mild, auil iu the southern ili.striets hot. The .average mean tempe¬ 
rature of the state i.s about 73' .ami tlie differcuee betwmn the 
summer and winter i.s .naid nowhere to oxeeed 25 '. Soutli of 2S“ 
X. lat. snow is unknown, and frost, though occ.asioual, i.s rare. Tho 
temperature of thi.s tract approache.s tliat of the West Imlie.s. In 
sit miner the thermometer geuerally ri.-^es to between 84 and 88', and 
in July and August even to 91“ Fahr. The cast siile of tho peninsula 
i.s warmer than the west, which is prolxibl^’ to be attributed to the 
high temperature of the Gulf Stream. At tho equiuoxo.s, especially 
iu autumn, rain fall.-; abundantly every day from 11 to 4 o’clock 
for several weeks. At this jieriod strong galc.s are fivquont. The 
climate of Key \Ve.st ami some of the other large keys is >aid to be 
as equable as that of Cuba, and cvqnally grateful to the invalid ; the 
j lUffereneo of tho moan temperature i.if summer and winter i.s 
oulj* 11 degrees. 

'fhe eutii'e i>oni‘u.sul:i i.s of alluvi.al formation. The whole of tho 
southern and eastern jiart is of sand anil clay resting on caleareon.s 
rocks, which crop out iu tho north and we.st, mo.stly in tho shape of a 
crumbling limo-stone. This lime-stono i.s in many pbaees out through 
by spritig.s and subtermneaii strcam.s, which fonn cavities fi'om .a few' 
yard-s to several acres iu extent, locally de-siguato*! ‘sinks.’ 'riie 
soil over by far tho larger part of tlio state i.s naturally iudiflei*ent, 
or poor and stubbi>rn. The most fertile portions are iu the central 
distriebs by the banks o'* the lako.s and ponds, and along tho water¬ 
courses. We.stwnrd it boconie.s poma-r; but the strip of land along 
tho uorthcni shore of the Gulf of Mexico i.s more productive. Yet, 
though so much of the soil ’s thus naturally indifferent, tho w'arinth 
and huniiility in a givat me.aaure conipcns.ate, and the labours of the 
agidculturist arc rcwardid by rich and varied croi>8. 

The vegetation, both natuiwl and cultivated, is chiefly, tliough not 
exclusively, that of a tropical climate. Over the northern part of tin 
peninsula extend vast forests of niuo with little underwood; tlio 
hummocks aro covoreil with red, live, ami water oak.-i, mahogmy, 
p.ahnetto, dogwood, magnolia, I'ko.; ami in many parts the swamps 
and barrens abound with majestic celhu*s, chc.stnuts, and oypii s.scs. 
The exportation of timber is one of tho chk'f .sources of tho wealth of 
Florida. 

Among the cultivated plants. increa.«ing importance is being attached 
to the growth of cotton, the Sea-Islaml or loug-.staple cotton being, it 
is said, now jiroduced in Florida equal to tJiat of South CaruUmu 
The Bugar-cano succeeds well iu all the maritime p.irts : the quantity 
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rnised in 1S50 (2,752,000 lbs.) was nearly ten times as great ns in 1840 j 
(275,:$17 lbs.); the incroaso in the enttun raised in the same year was j 
not qtiite 50 per cent. Tobacco, coffee, rice, indigo, Sisil hemp, Now | 
Zealand flax, jnai/.c and other grains, and a great variety of vegetables j 
are successfully cullivatcd. The cochineal cactus i.s indigenous. The ' 
fruit.s are exceedingly numerous, and form valuable articles of export: 
among thoso most raised aTO oranges, which flouri.sh excellently aj)d 
ai'o of fine flavoui*, lemons, shaddocks, limes, olives, grapes, pine¬ 
apples, and all klnd.s of melons. 

Over tho extensive grassy pnviriea, or savannahs, immense honls of 
cattle constantly roam, re<£uiring and receiving no care from their 
owners either in summer or winter. Swine likewise, throughoiit tho 
larger part of tho state, fiiul for themselvc.s nbundant food in tho 
roots and mast of the country. Game is said to be more abundant 
than ill any other portion of the United States, Besidos deer, wild 
turkeys, geese, ducks, and curlowa are abundant. Alligatf>rs and 
snake.s aro mimcrons. Turtle and a great variety of fi.sh are extremely 
]>lentifid all round the coast, and about the keys; and an eipi.ally 
plontifid supply of frc.sh-water fish, and the delicious soft-shelled tui’tle, 
i.s found in the lake.-?, livers, and enseks of the interior. Sponges 
:ibouud on many parts of tho coast, and form a profitable branch of 
trade. 

Agricultmv and commerce are the principal occupations of the 
iidiabitant.s. Sugar, cotton, tobacco, and rice, with timber, are tho 
.staple export.^. In 1S50 the '.nriiber of farms under cultivation in 
the state was 1301. The extent of iinpixived lands was 319,010 acres, 
of uniinproved lands, l,21t>,240 ncre.s, which together were valued at 
6,323,109 dollars. The tdtiil produce of tho priuci|)al crop.sinl.S50 
was as follow.s : -'Wheat, 1027 l.u.dnia; rye, 1152 bushels; maize, 
1.996,809bushels; t>ats, 60,586bu.diels; polatoo.^,7.828bushels ; sweet 
potatoc.s, 757,226 bushels; rice, 1,075,090 Ib.^.; sugar, 2,7.50,000 lbs., 
and mola.ssc.s, 352,893 gallon.3; tobacco, 99'',6illbs.; ginned cotton, 
18,052,100 lbs.; j>eas and bcan.«, 135,3.59 buslicl.4; hay, 2510 tons. 
The value of orchard ju-oduct.s ivas 1280 dollars; and of market- 
garden proiluct.s, iS721 dollar..). Very litths wine i.s made. 

The number of houses in the state in 1850 was 10,.SIS ; a-.ses .and 
mules, 5002; milch-cows, 72,870; working oxen, 5791 ; other cattle, 
182,41.5 ; sheep, 23,311; swine, 209,453. The produeta of animals 
were thu.s returned:—Wool, 23,217 lbs. (in ISlO, 7285 lbs.); butter, 
371,498 lljs.; elu;e.«e, 18,015 lbs.; value of .animals shiiightcrcd during 
the ve.ar, i>l 1,685 dollars; silk-cocoon.s, 6 lbs.; bees’-wax and honey, 
18.971 lbs. 

Manufnrtui-cs, Conutierre, de.—Florida is an agrieultural ami com- 
TOPVCisd state; the inanufacluros ai'c small in value, beiug merely of 
sueh iirtieh's as tlie inimidifitc riMpiii-csnents of tho j-.oj.nlation ri'iidor 
indi. pensable. None of tho staple mauufi'clurcs of the I’liiltd State.s 
liave been introdueod here, the manufactured good.s rcquiro.l being 
broiiylit from the inanufactnring .state.s and exchangoil for agrienltiir.d 


academy. Two newspapers aro publiabod hero weekly. In winter it 
is a place of considerable resort on nceomit of tho wannth of its 
elinnito. It ia connccte«l with St. Mark’s, its port in Ocklockonnco 
Bay, by a railway 20 mile.s long. A good mill-stream runs clo.so by 
tho town. 

AV// U'esf, stands on tho key of tho same name, in 24" 32' N. hit., 
81° 48' W. long., 480 miles in a direct lino from Tallahasseo: pojm- 
lalion, exclusive of slaves, 1943. The town has grown up entirely 
within tho last 25 years, but is now the largest in Uio stiite. It 
contains tho usual county buildings, it district-court which has cogni- 
.saneo of all case.s of wrecks and other shipping disasters, a spacious 
lunrino hospital, four churches, and a county Orphan achof)l. As 
already mentioned, in speaking of tho i.slaud, tho inhabitants aro 
chiefly dependent on wri'cking, but there is a good de.al of general 
tratlo, and sponge collecting Jind f-alt inakiug aro considerable soui'ces 
of profit. Stcaincrs to the llaviumah call here. Tho .shipping 
belonging to Key West in 1850 nmounleil to (>766 tons, of wliidi 27 
ve.s^els of 1539 ions belonged to wivckci’s. The climate of Key West 
is cimsidcred to bo singnhirly ada]>tcd to invalids. 

Pmmeolu, the capital of Kscambia, stands on the we.st bank of 
Pensacola Bay, 10 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and 176 miles W. 
from Tallabassoe : population, 2161. Tho city i.s built on a slightly 
elevated s.aiiily ydain, and is regularly laid out. 'riic .streets iiro wide, 
and there are twt) public .squares. It eoutiilii.s two cburche.s iuid the 
usual couuty building.s. Pensacola ia the )triiu:ijial jioi t of the stale, 
and caiTies on a cousiilcrablc trade, 'rijo sliip]>iiig belonging to tho 
ilistriet in 1850 amounte<l to 1791 tons, (.’onvcuicnt whai’fs have 
bci'ii constructed for the shiiq>ing. About midway between the city 
and tho entrance to the harbour i.s the Uiiib'd Ktate.^ navy y-ard, cou- 
laiuing a dry-dock ami v.arioiis workshop.s and olliccrs’ buihliiig.s, and 
occupying rdtogftlirr an area of nearly 80 acre.-). About a mile 
below are the naval ho:spitiil, and tho Harr.uicas barracks. On two 
small islands at tho entra'icc to the harbour ui'o two forts an<l .a 
liglithon.-^e. 

1 ^ 1 . All f/usd IK', slluuted ou an inlet ou tho ca.-.t co:i‘'t.. about 2 
miles from the Atlantic, and ITO miles 1C. by S. IVom Tallalias.sec, 
population, 1931, is the oldest settlement in the l.'nioii, liaving lu-eii 
founded by tins Spani.ai’ds in 1.561. It lias an ayipearanee of antiquity 
niiusual iu the towns of the United ICtates, and its inhabilaJits like 
to call it the ‘aneieut city.’ 'I’lie strei.ts are narrow and the Ixouscs, 
irregularly placeil, aro mostly of two .stories, tlic uppei' •■'lorj' being 
of wood and jirojceting over the lower wliich i.i of ^tone. Tlie 
j)rim;ip:d feature of tho town is the large public .square wliteh fi’outs 
the sound, and around which are the chief public buildings. Many 
of the iiiiiabiiants are tho de.-cemlants of the foriiu-r S[i.inish .‘in'l 
V’rinich populati;in. 'I'he Ibuiniu (JjiUiolic chuicli is !i v< ry iiand "aie 
edilice.; there aro three otlier churches, the n>n:d eonnty buil.iiiig 
baiT.acks, and a fort. St. Aiigustino i.s nmeh fn:queut>d by iiuaii is 


jinaliice. Kveii s-hip-buildiiig, thougli this is a conmiercial state, is 
hardly to bo coi),-i>lcnd as a br.anch of its industry; the only ves.'el 
built in Florid.a in 1852 being one scliooncr of 30 tons burden. In 
1350 tho number of manufacturing cstabli.shmcnt.s proilncing to tin 
value of .500 dolliU\s and upwards was 121. Tlio total capital invcstei 
in manufactures was 1,209,107 dollars; tho v.aluc of raw imaterial 
used, fuel omsnmcd, &c., was 412,030 dollars; value of products, 
902,111 dollars; the average number of bauds employed was 1112 
ruides and 80 females. 'The ‘ home-made manufactures' were valued 
at 7.5,582 dollars. 

Florida has a very conaidcrablo foreign export trade, but its co.iatiug 
trade is much larger; of the cotton exported in 1851, 70,517 bales 
were sent direct to foreign port.s, while 111,532 Isdcs were sent 
const-wi.»e; and the other staples are saiil to bear a like 
The foreign exports however api).'’ar to bo stc.adily increasing in value : 
in 1852 the value of the exports of domestic produce to foreign ports 
was 2,511,976 dollars; in 1815 it wa.s 1,514,745 dollars. Tho direct 
foreign imports, on tho other hand, are regularly decreasing : iu 1812 
they were 176,980 dollars, while in 1852 they were only 30,713 dollar.-'. 
The greater part of tho exports of the state are cleared from Appala- 
chicoia, which is likewise the outlet for cu.-iteru Alabama and tbe 
south-west of Oeoigia, their produce being brought down the river in 
steamer.*, 'fho shipping entered at all the p*)rts in the state in 1850 
ttiminntcl to 17,980 tons, of whioh 10,462 tons were fi*rcign, Tho 
amount of shipping cleared amounted to 22,150 tons, of which 12,134 
tons were foreign. The total shipping owned in tho state amounted 
to 11,272 tons, of which 2185 tons were navigated by steam. 

DivinoTU, Towm, etc.—Florida is divided Into 28 counties. Talla¬ 
hassee is the capital of the state, but Key West and Pensacola are tho 
largest and nio.st commercial towns, and iSt. Augustine is the oldest. 
There are few other places of sufficient importance to require notice 

hero : the population is that of 1850;_ 

^ Talldhasaee, the capital of Florida, stands on elevated ground, some 
distance from tho left bank of tho Ocklockonnee, in 30° 28' N. Int.} 
84 86 W. long., distant 896 miles S.W. by S. from Washington in a 
direct line: population, 1891. The citv was founded and settled in 
1824 on its site being selected as that of the capital of the state. The 
streets are regularly laid out at right angles, and there are several 
public squares. Its public buildings are the state-house, oouvt-house, 
markebbouie, Umted States laad*o£Bice, jail, three ebu rohes, and an 


fii'iii till! iiurlliirn .-itali.:*. ^ 

Ajj/ni/Kc/ticola occupii'.* ;i plot of ground one jnilc .i-qinii c, on lIi-‘ 
right iiank <jf the Apjialuchicola Kiver, iit lliu ciitr.inon to Appahicinc 
Bay, 62 milt") S.W. from Tall!dii.-.;<’C. It ii a port town 
con.-*iil(:rabhi coji.sting trade; and in 1856 po..,.^esse»l htiviiuer- mill¬ 
ing to 2I.I50 tons burd*-n, all cngagitl iu navigating the Apjtahii 
lliver. In the foreign lra«lo there cleared iu the same year 
tons, and entered 12,196 tons, JanksuHeHh', the cajiital of 
county, ou the loft hank and about 20 milc,s from the mouth of tlie 
St, .loiiu's River, 162 luile.H K. by S. from Tallahas.see : pojml.itioii. 
lOt.5. The town coutaiii.s the u.sual coiinty building-i, and carries o" 
a good trade with tho interior, wliunoo large quautilie) of eoltoii luv 
brought to Jacksonville fi>r sliipmeiit. The river i.s here above a 
mile wiile. Tho town i.s much frequented by invalids from tbe north. 
Miumi, ou Key Biscuync Bay, is anoMu!r flouri.-hiug village, the resort 
<jf per.-ious of delicate health. J'iiatka, )m tho left hank of the St. 
John’s lliver, 178 milc.i K..S.K. from Tallahflsee, i.s a |>ort of delivery, 
and the placo for tho ro-shipmeut of good.s from tho I'pper St. John’.-) 
and Oeklawaha rivers. It has regular btoain-b(!at communication 
with Savannah and Uharlostou. As the chief port for the export ol 
th.i cot l'.n, sugar, and ri<-e of tho St. John’s cauc-br.ake morshc.^, it i.-< 
a place of comsiderablo trade. 

Iroi i.riiiiimt, J'udkn- -‘.n, .fie,-~Tho right of voting belongs to all 
fri-; white male citizens, 21 ye.ars of ago, who have rcsiile<l for two 
years in the state, ami six months in the couuty where they olfor to 
vote, 'riie legislative body, rityl».‘'l iho General Assembly, consists ot 
a senate of 19 members, autl a house of reiu’osetitatives consisting ol 
40 members, who are electo*.! bictiuittlly. Tho governor, who ha.s a 
qualified veto on all votes of tho legislature, is elected for four ycaw' 
his salary is 1500 dollars. No officer in a banking company, 
be is serving in tho bank or for twelve iiioutiis aftcrwanls, is eligible 
for tho office of governor, senator, or rcprcscutativo: nor can a ducllist» 
or second in a duel, hold any oflicu under tbe stt^to. 

Tho revenue from all sources amounts to about 60,000 dollar.^, tho 
expenditure is somewhat less. Florida, according to the ‘ state 
Returns,’ under 'public debt’ has 'absolute debt none; oontiugon 
debt, none.’ But it is to be remembered that in these government® 
returns the ropudiating states, of which Florida is one, altogetu^ 
omit the repu^ted debt. Before its admission into tho 
state, Horiaa had contraoted a very oonsiderable public debt j bo* * 
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noyr not only rofuHoa to pay either debt or intcreat, but even to 
admit ita liability to pay eitluT, on the grouml that the debt i» not 
^roeogniaed in the atatu constitution. Tlie nsscssed value of all real 
and personal properly in tlio fctate in ISCO was 22,784,8-37 <lollarH. 
The Htate militia is composed of 12,122 nieii, of whom <520 are com- 
miRsioued officei-s. 

The judiciary consists of a sufu’cnio court, j»n!sidt!d over by n chief 
justicu and two associate justices, and of circuit-coiuta presided over 
by four judges; all tho justices and jud,'C3 have saharies of 200(J 
dollarsn ycarcacrh. IJy a law passed in tho last Ocm-ral Assembly, the 
election of the justices of the supreme couj-t and the judges of the 
circuit-courts is to be given to the people. 

Floi'ida is but badly provided wilh bcIiooIh, though tho state 
posse-ssea ample sellor>l-fiirids. ‘ I’lieTii is no college or [irofcsaional 
school. Tho total nuinber of jniblic schools in 1850 was (iP, the 
number of sclndara 1878: the wholo number of chiKIren in 
the statu atteU'.ling scliool in the year was 471(1. Among religious 
sects tliu i\letlio<li.'l.i are tlic most tiutiicrous, ami next to them the 
llaptists : iu l.Sr;(i (hu Methodists had 87 cliurclies, alfording uccom- 
modatiuii for 2(i.(il,'» peivons; the llaptists .'*<5 churches, with accom¬ 
modation lor ll,l(8i5; l*r> sbyterians 1(5 elmrches, with uccuiumodatiou 
lor hyUil; J'-jriscojiaUaii i lu churelii s, with accomiiiodtitiou for 381(5; 
iiomim Catliolics 5 ehiircln.s, with accoiiimoihiUoii for 185*0; other 
sects «1 cluirclies, with accoiiiiiiodation for 1400 persons. Ten news¬ 
paper-', circulating 8] 0,8(50 copies annually, are published iu the state. 

J/infori /.—Florida was discovered by the Spaniards in 1512; the 
first Spaidsli .settlement was formed in 1.5(54 at ,St. Augustine, which 
town theivloi’o may he considered as the ol<le.st Jhiropeau sett lenient 
on the Xoi’th Aiiierioaii iMjitinent, except tho.'=o on the Mexican 
isthmus. Tlie Sjamianls kept pos'C.s.sion of Floiula till 17(53, when it 
waf cedeil to Fngland. It was retaken by the Spaniards in 1781, and 
remained in their hands at the i»eace of 1783. Tn l8lUthc United 
Statc.s entered into a negotiation with Spain for tho ce.s.sioii of Florida, 
and a treaty to that ell'ect was ralilicl by Sjiaiii in 1821. The Spanish 
govei'ium nt howevt r was not inclined to cede the counti-y; but the 
i’eeblcui't-s to which it was then ivdirecd I’cndi'red it iucajiable of any 
rosistamie, and iu 1821 Florida was taken po.ssession of by General 
.laeksoii, by ordei- of the government of the United Slate.s, The 
Spanish iiopulation nearly all left the country upon its cession. Since 
its posscs.-ioii by the United .Stal-is the ino,st iniportant event in the 
histoiy of FJorid.a'wn.s the warwlrieh in 1.835 broke out bid’.vccn the 
Semiiioh’ Indians, who oe -njiied tho ei-nti-al j>or(ion of the j>‘-iii:isula, 
and the Anieri'-ait setlUr.s. This war was protivictod until 18-12, when 
the Jntlians were. Idi-iaal to se.eeinuh, and were nearly all transferred 
beyond the rdi.s.ds.'ippi. The few Indians then porniitted to remain 
have been l itidy iciiioved we.-twa.nl beyoinl the liniii.s of the white 
selMonicnls. l''l..riil,' was adniittcl into the Union as an independent 
state in J 

FUl.llllS. an islainl in the linlian Archipelago, ly ing between 8 ' and 
iy" iS. lat., 12o ' and 123’ I'l. long. Its length i.s about 2(*u miles from 
oiist to wi st, and its avei-ago breadth about 3.'i mile.s. I'lio .surface of 
the i.sland i.s hilly, jiarticularly' ou the south side, where there are 
several Jiigh volcanic moiintaiiis, fr.>tn one of which tluuv wa.s an 


FOCHABKRS. [Kr.otxsiii hk.] 

FOGGIA. [GAiTrAXATA.l 
FGGO. [C.M'K Vkkijk l.si.Axns.j 

FOHH, a Ounish island off the norlheni coast of the western part 
of Schleswig, about 25 mile.s in area. It is di\ided into Osterlaiid- 
fbhr, which forni.s part of Schlu.,ij;ig, and contaiii.s the port of tVyk, 
.54 43' X. lilt., S" 40' E. long., 500 feet long, 112 feet broad, and 10 
feet «leep, which has a bathing e.strihli,liiiu!iit; and M'cstcrl.'indfdhr, 
which fornns jiart of Xorlh .Tiitland. Tho i.-lander.s aro ciigagod in 
navigation, fishery, and woollen-.itocking manulactuiv.s. Oy.ster.s aro 
exported to Jfambnrg. The Schleswig part of <hc i.-iand Inis a popu¬ 
lation of 2i55 0, and thu part belonging to Jutland 21<)0 iiihaliitauti!. 

FGIX, thu name of a town and former county of France, 'rhe 
town is noticed under Ajiifcui:, of which department it is the cnjutal. 
The I jiuily wa.s iu ancient times p.artly in the territory of thu VoP-jc 
'recto.-age.'?, and pai-tly Yicrhaps in the temtory of the Cou-;oi!iimi. 
It afterwards helongcd to tlie count-, of (jarcoRsonne, but upon tho 
death of itogor I., count of Carcas-soniic, who divideil his e.states 
between his family, it became, .about the boginniag of thu 11th conlnry, 
a separate jurisdiction, which fell to Bernard, .second surviving .=5on of 
Roger. The scjiarate jurisdiction vi'a., afterwards erected into thu 
Count}’ of Foix. Gaston IV,, count of Foix, eanic into possn.«-'ion (by 
inberitaucc fr-.ni lii.s father-in-law) of the kingdom of Xavarre ; and 
the County of Foix, thus united to iLu other pos^rcs'-ions of th'.; hoM.^e 
of X’avaiTO, fell to the crown of France upon the acie.-isiori of Henri IV. 
in 15.82. 

1'hu county of Foix wa.s .small: its greatest extent was from north- 
by-cast to south-by-ea.st about 50 miles ; it.s greatest bi’cadth .about 
3.5 miles. It was bounded F., X., and X.K. V>y’Languedoc; W. by 
the district of Cou.-:cran.s ; ani.l t5. by the ere.-^ts of the I'yrenees. Th' 
tLaritory thus de.-'cribed is watered ly the Arieg’, which runs through 
it in the lUrcction of it.s grcate.sl length. The chief towms were Foix 
and I’amicrs. 'I'he county is now iucludtd in the department of 
Ariegc, under which hcuil the nature and products of the county aro 
dc.?cribed. |Auii.i;i:.J 
FUKJEX. [(,‘hixa.] 

Ft»KZAX. [Moi.n.vviA.I 
FOLDVAU. fllt.:...Ai’.v.J 
FOLEMlilt.VY. 

FULK.SllILL, anciently tcimcd I’Ul.KFSHUL, Warwickshire, 
.small manufacturing town, and the .-eat of a l'o.*r-Law rnion. in tho 
jiari.sh of Fole-hill, i.'s :-ituated in 52 2'.i' X. l.-il,, 1 2?" V.’. long. ; 

distant 13 mile.s X.X.K. iVoiu Warwick, and '.il miK.s X.W, from 
Loudon. The population of the pari.-h of FoK-.-rliill in 1851 was 7810. 
The living is a vicai-age in the arehdeaeoury of Coventry -.m'l di>.>cese 
of Wor<.-e-.ter. Folu-iliill Boor-Law Union c mtaius 12 p-iri-'ln .s ;ind 
1 own.ship.'s, with an area of 17,*5(57 acre.s, and a popnhui-.iii in 1.851 of 
18,528. The inhabitants .are chielly engaged in weaving riba:i.Is for 
maiiufacturer.s in Co\«utry. Be.sides the pari.-'Ii cluuvli ami a diaju-l 
of ease, there are eh;ip«-li for l;iJep..udout-, We.'leyaii Mcthodi.-,te, .ami 
other Dissi-iitor.s. 

FULlvESTUNE, Kent, a niarket-town, member of the Ciinjuo I’oi-t 
of j5over, bathing-plai-c, and .--ea-iiort, in the pavi.sli of Foike.-jtoue, 


erujitioii in LSlii. Cotton is one of tho products. Saiulal-wood, 
bcos'-wax, hor.-'C.s, and slaves arc cxpoited to »>ingapoi’e. The principal 
port, Eiidi', is on the south side of tho island; it has an excellent 
harbour. Larantuka, a town on the east aide, on the stnaita of Laiwn- 
tuka, in 8° 45' S. lat., 123' E. long., is in the possession of the Voidu- 
gue.se, who have succoeiiod in bringing many’ of the natives to tho 
profeB.siou of tho Catholic faith. This is the only part of tho i-sland 
in pus.-<os.-<iun of Europeans. Eude was formerly subordinate to the 
Butch jiresidoncy at Coo|>ang in the island of Timor; but in 1812 the 
llugis inhabitants succeeded in expelling all Europeans. The coast is 
mostly colonised by’ lUigis and JIalays, but tho interior is inhabited 
by aborigines, a ilark cis^-headcd race, who I'esemblu the Papuas of 
New Guinea. Tho isk^i gives name to the Striut of Flori.s, which 
Bcparates it from the islands of Solor and Adenar on the cast. 

FLOT'rA. [OUKXKY I.SI.ANJ).S.) 

FLOIJU, ST. |C.\Nr.vL.J 

FLUSHING {Ythainyen), tho birthplace of Admii’al de Kuyter, 
a fortifleil aca-port ou tho south coast of the island of Walchei-en, 
in the Dutch pi'oviuco of Zeeland, is situated ou the north 
shore of tho ni.stuary of tho West 8cheldo, tho passage of which it 
defends. The port is formed by two moles, which break tho force of 
the sea, and beyond these aro two canals which enter the town, in tho 
interior of which they form two perfectly secure basins; one of them 
is of considerable siKe, and has sufficient depth of water to receive tho 
hugest ships of war. The town has extensive dockyards and a hand¬ 
some town-hall. Flushing catno into posseasiou of the French in 17l>5, 
and was much used by them as a place of rendezvous for thoir llccta. 
The batteries by w’hich tho port is defended command to a great 
extent tho south entrance to the Schelde. The town is well built, 
and the population is ahout 8000. It was besieged in 1802 by tho 
English expedition under Lord Chatham, well known as tho ‘ Wal- 
oheren exp^ition,* and was taken, but evacuated very shortly after, 
the port and town having been muck damaged by the English. 
Flushing is the seat of an admiralty board. It carries on a oousidor- 
ftble foreign trade. 


is situaUil ou tho south-ea=ti i-u iu 51 5' X. lat., 1 11' E. long.; 

ilistant 15 miles 85. by !-k from Canterbury, 70 mile.s S.E. by E. Iruui 
Loiidou by road, and 83 miles l.»y’ the South-F.artv>rn railway. The 
popuialion of the town of Folkestmic in 1851 was (>72(5. The tow’u 
i.s governed by -4 aldermen and 12 eouncillovs, one of whom is mayor. 
Tho living w a vioax’age iu the aivhdcava'Ury and diocese of 
Canterbury. 

Folkestone was at an ciu-ly period a place of importance, 'riiere 
arc still some I'emaius of entrenchments on a high hill in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood where the Romans had a tovve-r. A monasliry whieli 
anciently stood here was do.8troyod by tlie Danes. A castle erected 
by the iSaxon kings of Kent, and rebuilt by tho Normans, has been 
almost wholly swept away, with the cliff ou which it stood, by tho 
gradual eucx’oachmeiit of thu sea. 'rhe {uiblic buildiugs of Folkestone 
include the market house and guildhall, which were rebuilt a few 
yoara since. 'The p.ari.sh chureh is a cruciform structure of early 
English date, with a tower rising from tho intersection. Christchurch, 
built aud endowed by tho Earl of lladuor, wiva consecrated in 1850. 
The Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers have 
places of worship. There are a Public Grammar school, British aud 
Infant schools, a dispensary, and the Harveiau Literary aud tSciontitic 
Institution. A coviuty court is held iu the town. 

The o|)ening of the South-Eostei'n railway, the eetahliahmeut of the 
steam-packet service between Folkestone and Boulogne on tho French 

ast, aud tho ei’cction of Folkestone into a custom-house station, have 
contributed to the rapid and extensive improvement of this port. In 
custom-house receipts alone the increase has been from 4008/. in tho 
year 1847 to 101,856/. in the year lfe51. On 31st December 1863 theiv 
were registered as belonging to the port of Folkestone, 7 vessels of 
tho aggregate burden of 137 tons, and 7 vessels of 900 t'>n8 aggregate 
j burden. During 1853 there entered the port 305 sailing vessels of 
i 30,350 tons, and 431 steam-vessels of 04,781 tons aggregate burden; 

' and there cleared 9 sailing vessels of 719 tons, and 429 steam-* 
j vessels of 04,638 tona. Folkestone Harbour has received consider* 
j able extension within the last few years, and a fine pier has been 
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constructed: a buttery protects the town. The works of tho Soutli- 
Enstcrn railway along the coast are of considerable luagnitudc, 
inchaling at Folkestone a mngniiiceut viaduct across tho valley in 
which the town stands. The sands are well adapted for bathing, and 
the place is resorted to by numerous visitors. Many of tho inha* 
bibints are engageil in tho fishing on tho coast. The inarket-dny is 
Saturday; a fair is held on June 28th. Folkestone forms part of the 
parliamentary borough of Hythe. Harvey, tho discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, was a native of Folkestone. 

(TTn.stod, Kent; Stock, Folkestone Ga'ulcj Communication from 
Folkestone.) 

FONDI. [Lavouo, Tkhii.v di.] 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town in Franco, tho capital of an arron- 
dissementin tho department of Soine-et-Mamo, is situated in 48° 24' 23 " 
N. lat., 2° 42' 15" I'", long., on tho high road and railway from Paris 
to Lj'on, 37 miles .S. by E. from the the former city, and has 8278 
inhabitants in tho commune. There was a palace or nival residence 
in tho forea'l of Fontainebloau in the time of Louis VII., who hail 
erected in 11 <)S>, for tho use of the royal house, a chapel, which was 
dcilieated by Tliomas Ji Becket, archbishop of Cantisrbury, during his 
stay in France. The spot was a favourite one both with Philippe 
Auguste and with St. lamia, who founded here an hospital and two 
chapels. Fmn^ois I. causeil a inagnilicent ehiitcau to bo erected hero 
by the architect and painter Primaticcio ; and this structure has boon 
further embellished by the taste or extravagance of .succtHxling prince-s. 
The kings Philippe the Fair, Henri III., and Louis Xlll. were boru 
hei'c, au<l tho first of the throe died here. It was the favourite 
residence of Henri IV., who inailo great improvements in tho palace 
and the park ; and here his daughter, Hem-ietto, widow of t.'harle.s I. 
of England, made her abode. Louis Xlll., son and .successor of 
Henri IV., was bom in Fontainebleau, where al.so Louis XIV. spent 
part of his youth. The building was completed in thi.s last monarch’s 
rei ;n. (.'liristiana, queen of Sweden, after her abdication, resided 
here, and has imfiarted to the jilaco a fcul cclebiuty by tho death of 
her secretary, 3IonaIdcschi, whom she ordered to bo executed in a 
gallciy of tho chateau. Tier**, in KiS.i, the Revocation of tho Eilict 
of Nantes was signed; and here, in the following year, tho great 
Conde die.l. Louis XV. was married to Marin Lcczin.ski at Fontaine¬ 
bleau in 1724; and hi.s son, the dauphin, died in the 8.ame chamber in 
which the great ('ondi5 ended his glorious career. After the fir.st 
French revolution the p.alacc was occu 2 >ied b 3 * the niilitarj' school, ' 
afterwards tran.ofi'rnal to St.-t’jT, and contiuucil in a state of neglect 
and «li.sre 2 iair till it was completelj' restored by Napoleon 1. to it.s 
original splendour and destination as a roj-al rc.suh*ncc. In thi.s palace 
Ptipo Piu.s Vll. lived for eighteen months a prisoner during the reign 
of Napoleon I.; and here Nai>olcon himself took final leave of his 
guards and signed his act of abdicati<»n of tho throne of France in 
181J. I'Vom the downfall of Napoleon I. the palace was ag.ain neg- 
lecte 1 and almost forgotten, till l.s.SO, when it was put into .a state of 
complete repair b\' King Louis Philippe. The ptv.seiit emperor of the 
Fronch, Napoleon III., occasion.allj' ro.siilcs .at Fontainebleau. 

The town is situated in the midst of tins fore.st of Fontaim;bl<*:iii, 
and is well built, with handsome, wide, and str.aight streets. Tho 
town has a coll ;gi% two fin«! eavaliy baiTacks, several other remark¬ 
able edifice.H, a (Jhatcuu d’Eau, or orn-mnental waterworks, containing 
a rc.sci"voir fed bj' a spring, the w’atcrs of which 8u]iply the different 
fountains and basins of the royal palace; the ho.sjiitals foundeil liy 
Aune of Austria and Madame dc Moutc.span; and the i>ublic baths 
and library. Near the south entrance to tho town there is an obelisk, 
erected in 1780 bj comraemomto the birth of the children of (Jluoen 
M.ario Antoinette. The pal.ace has six court-yards, each of which is 
ncarlj' or quite surrounded with buildings. There .are thme jirincip-al 
c*utKinc«w to it. 

'J’hc park and garden.-? are in a stj-lo of magnifioonce corresponding 
to that of the palace: they are adorned with a canal and casc.ado 
(nearly three-quarters of a mile long, and above 120 feet wide), with 
acvcral smaller canals, a variety <jf jets d’eau, anil with statues in bronze 
ami marble. An attcmiit to a3.sassinatc Louis PhiIix>po, king of the 
French, was made in this pai'k by Lecornto on the 16th of Af*ril 1846. 

The forest of Fontainebleau contains 40,620 acres, or nearly 64 
s«[uare miles; it surrounds on nearly every side the plain on which 
tho tow’u stands : its surface is iineipial and its soil sandy, interspersed 
with blocks of granite, which arc quarried fur the 2 >aveinent of l*aris. 
It is iiicreed by a great number of fine avenues, and presents much | 
picturesque beauty aud many extensivo and charming views. The | 
forest contains a great ejuantity of g.atne: wild boars ai’e numerous. 
{Dictionnaire de la France.) 

FONTAINE L’ftVKOlJE. [IIainault.1 
FONTENAY. [Vtixofei;.] 

FONTKNOY. [IIai.nali.t.] 

FONTEltABIA. [lUsqui; Pu..vixce.s.J 
FONTE VRA UL'T. [Maink-kt-Loi he. J 
FORCALQUIKU. [Ali ks, Bas.sks.J 
FORD. [NoilTUUMREIlLASn.] 

FORD AND HILTON. [Durham.] 

FORDHAM, GREAT. [Ks.sex.] 

FORDINQBRIDGB, Hauijjshiro, a market-town and tho seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Fordingbridge, is situated ou tho 


right bank of tho river Avon, in 60“ .56' N. lat., 1° 47' W. long.; 
distant 18 miles W. by N. from Southampton, and 89 miles S.VV. 
from London by roa<l. Tho population of tho parish of Fonling- 
bridge in 1851 was 3178. Tho living is a vioarage, with the parochial 
chapelry of Ihsley annexed, in tho archdeaoomy and diocese of Win¬ 
chester. Fordiiighritlge Poor-Law Union contains 9 parishes, with an 
area of 23,907 acres, and a population in 1851 of 6143. 

At h'ordhigbridge the Avon is crossed by a stone bridge. Tho 
town was once of gi*entor extent than at xiresent. Besides the parish 
church, which is a fine building, restoml a few years back, there 
are chapels for Woslcjavn Methodists, Independent, and Quakers; 
N.ational an<l British schools, a literary and seioutific institution, aud 
a savings biuik. A county court is held. There are manufacturas of 
sail-cloth aud of bod-tiuking. 'The market is hchl ou Friday, and 
there is a yearly fair. 

(Warner, llamjtshirc ; Communication from Fordingbridge.) 

FORDWIOH. [Kknt.J 

FOREHOE, a hundrcil in tho oastern division of tho comity of 
Norfolk, which has been constituted a Poor-Law Union. Forehoe 
hundred is bounded N. by the hundreds of Taverham and Eynsfiini; 
E. b}' the hundred of Humhleyaial; 8. by the hundreds of Shropham 
and Dc^rwado : and W. by tlie hundreds of Mitfonl and Waylantl. It 
comprises 2-1 parishes, with an area of 40,397 acres, aud a population 
in 1851 of 13,897. Forohoo Union eoiitains 23 parishes, with an urea 
of 36,403 acres, aud a population in 1851 of 13,562. 

FOUENZA. [Basilicata.] 

FOREZ, a county in France, the largest of the three sulKlivisions 
of tho ohl province of Lyonnais. It wiui for the nio.-it jiart comiiro- 
heuded in tho territory of the Sogtistani; aud Four, or Feur.*?, one of 
i it.s chief towns, was the Forum Sogiisiaimrum of the ancients—a town 
of some inii>c)rtance, and probably a Roiiiau colon}'. From fhi.s 
town the district derived tho designation of I’agus Forensis, wlumee 
j Forez. It was couqtrehended, in the division under llonorius, in the 
' province of Lngdunensis Prima, and afterwards formed jiart of the 
I kingdom of the Biirguiidiati.s, from whose dominion it jias.sol to that 
: of the Franks. It w.as bounded N. by Bourgogne, N'.E. by Bcau- 
' jolais, E. by I.yonnais Proper, S. by Volay and Vivurais, W. by 
; Aiivcigiie, and N.W. by Bourbounais. 'The tci'ritory thus defined 
; consist.^ for the most p.art of a portion of the valley of the Loire, and 
of th-* slope of the hill.s which sexmratc that valley on the east from 
Lyonn.iis and on the west from Auvergue. It coiniiroheiid.s a eoal-fmld 
of the best quillity in Fnince : j)ro<liioos iron .and Jcail, and is the chief 
scat of the liartlw.ai’o manufacture : Sk-Etienno, the Birmiiighaiii of 
Fnance, is within its limits. It jirodiiees also abiind.ance of fir-timber 
ami excellent tur 2 >entino; and et»ni, wine of good quality, and excel¬ 
lent hemji. It is watered by the Loire an«l seviu'al of its tributari«*s, 
and extends in one part ucro.'js the hills on the cast .side down to tin 
river Rhone. 

The di.strict of Foi’ez was 8uhdivi*lcJ into Haut-For<.*z, c?(qiit.'d 
Feiirs; Bas-Forez, caiiital Montbrison; and Uoannais, capital Jioaiiiie. 
It is now eomprelieudetl almost entirely in the department of Loin-; 
a small jsrtiou is iindinled in that of llaute-Loire. 

Forez, Bcaujolais, .and Lyonnais constituted in the middle ages a 
county which was remlered hcretlit'iry by Guillaume, one of the 
officers of diaries tho iiahl, in the 9th century, lii the course of time 
Beaujolais and Lyonnais became separate hinlsbips; aud in tlm 
middle ages the county of Forez came into tho bauds «of the Dukes 
of Bourbon, and was, together with their duchy, united to the crown. 

FORFAR, Forfai-shire, Scotland, a royal and i>arUainentary burgh 
and market-town, and the chief town of the county, is situattal in 
56° 40' N. lat, 2° .50' W. long., in a hollow at tho cast end of the 
valley of Strathmore and near a small liike, which formerly inclosed 
the town on the north aud north-west shies. Itis54 milo.sN. by E. from 
Edinbuigh by road, and 76 miles by railway. Tin* poxnilatiou of tlie 
burgh in 1851 wa.s 9311. The town is goAvicd by a provost, tiv 
bailie.s, a treasurer, and 11 councillors, aua unites with Montra-se, 
Arbroath, Brechin, and Bervio in retuniiug one lucmbor to tho 
Imperial Parliament. 

Tho town consi.st.s chiefly of one irregular line of street callcil the 
High-strcAt, about a mile and a half in length, which is crossed by 
Castle-sti’cot near its centre. The houses are generally well built ami 
roofo»l with gray slates. In the centre of tho town are the county 
buildings, containiug the court-house aud town-hall. Besides tho 
parish church there are a chapel of ca.so, a I'reo church, aud chapels 
fur United Presbyterians, Independents, and Episoopalians. Forfar 
academy, tho {mrish school, and other schools amply supidy the educa 
tional demands of the burgh. There are a mechanics institute, a 
public library, and a news-room. Tho county jail is situated iu the 
outskirts of the town. 

Forfar was mode a ro}'al burgh in the reign of David I. Anciently 
tho staple trade of tho burgh was tho manufacture of ‘brogues’, or 
coarse shoes. At present the manufacture of Osuabutgs and coarse 
sheetings is carried on in workshojis in the dwellings of tho weavers. 
About 2500 bund-looms are thus employed. 

The castle of Forfar was a residence of several of the ancient 
kings of Scotland, and the scat of their courts and parliamonts. The 
castle stood on a mount of about 50 feet in height, on the east side of 
Casth-strect. Tho summit of the mount is now occupied by an 
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ancient market-croafl. On a pcninanla (at ono time an island in the 
lake) a nunnery anciently stood, said to have been the rcflidenco of 
Mni'garet, queen of Malcolm III., and still called Margaret’s Inch. 
From the Inch a cauHCway runs westward a cuni^idcrable distance 
into the loch. The Loch of Forfar abountls with perch and pike, and 
has a fow^ trout. It also affords cover for wild fowl. In a moor 
about a mile and a half north-east from the town, are the remains of 
a treneb, believed to have been a portion of a Itoman cncnnipnient. 
Home ruins of the priory of llestennet are v.'ithin the parish. Fight 
annual fairs for sheep, cattle, and horses arc hcM in the town. 

(Neto Statistical Account of Scotland ; Communication fI’Ont Forfar.) 

FOllFAllSHIHE,- a maritime county in the east of Scotland, 
boundecl E. by the German Ocean, S. by tho Frith of T.ay and Pei-th- 
shire, W. by I’erthshirc, N. by Aberdeenshire, and N.K. by Kincar- 
[lineshire. It lies between .IG’ 27' ami 5*5“ 59' N. lit., T 2.'i' and 
3° 23' W. long. The extreme length of the county fi*om south to north 
in a straight lino is 38 miles, and its breadth from cast to west 20 miles. 
Its area is 889 square miles, or 568,750 statute acres, of which a great 
jmrt is moor and mountain, 'fhe population of tins county in ^51 was 
191,264. The county returns one meml)cr to tho Imperial Pa^ament. 

Coast-line .—Tho chief towns and harbours on tin; coast are Dundee, 
Arbroath, and Montrose, the former situated on the festuary of tins 
'Pay, and the latter on a sandy ]ieninsula .at tho mouth of the >Soutli 
Ksk River, lletween the Budd<in Ness and Montrose, which embraces 
nearly tho whole line of sejx-coast, tho most nunarkablo fe;iturc is the 
line of Kiindstono cliffs (ixtending from the neighbourhood of Arbroath 
to the Redhead, and containing several curious marine caves, the 
most of which open only to the sea, while a few are accessible from 
tho beach. Tho shore of the Frith of Tay and the sea-coiist from 
Ruddon Ness to Arbrf>ath is for tho most part a tract of sand, tliough 
many parts of it are of considerable fertility. The Basin of Montiaise, 
a shallow pool through which tho Ksk empties itsedf into the sea, 
contains an area of 4 s(|uaro mihis. It is flooded only at high w.atcr. 
Droughty Ferry and (Jarnou.stie, two thriving villages on tho co.ast, 
are much liasqueiited for sen bathing : the fishing vilhtgcs of East and 
West Haven, Auchuiithie, Usaii, and Ferryilen are inliabitt'd almost 
solely by fishennen. Auchmithic! is pictumsquely situatc<l among the 
clifls, ataiut 5 miles I', from Arbroath. Seaward, about 13} miles K. 
from the Buddon Ne.«s is the Boll Rock lighthouse. [Bki.i. Rock.] 
'I’ho *»ther lighthouses on the coast are the two at Buddon Ness, 
which with the two li'-chthouses at Ferry-port-on-Craig on the Fife .side 
of the Frith of Tay, guide ships in navigating the riv«‘r. 

Surface. —Thci'e arc four natural divisions of the surface t>f the 
county :—1. The Grampian district, cojiiprising the greater pait of 
tho north-we.stern half of the county, e.xhibits a tnict of irregular 
mountain-ridges, for the mo.st part having a shallow moorish .soil, 
covered with short heath and large tracts of peat-moss ; btit the many 
valleys by which they arc intersected arc fertile and picturc.sque. 
The Gram)iians arc here Ciilled the ‘ Brae.s of Angus:’ they rise in ' 
several places to an ele.vation of 340<t feet, and exhibit much of the j 
.'icenery of an nl]>ine country. 'Plio principal vallej-s are Glen I.shi, I 
Glen I’rosen, Ghui (.'love, Glen licthnot, and Gloti K.sk. 2. The great | 
valley of Strathmore, which extend.s across the centre of the county 
from south-west to north-east. In it arc tho t«>wn.s of Cupar, Forfar, 
anil Brechin. Its length is 33 miles, the w’idth from 4 to 6 miles. 
'I'lio stirfacc is undulating, divcraifuHl with stresim.s phmtation.s, and 
vill.'igcs. 3. The Sidlaw Hills, which run parallel with tho Grampian.s, 
from tho south-wcMt extremity of the county, and tenuinatc in the 
pi-omontory on the coast called Redhead, which rises to about 1500 
feet above the pea. Some of these hills are upw'ards of 14u0 feet 
high, in many parts covered with short heath, and in others cultivated 
uj> to their summits : they contain several fertile v.alloys. The length 
of this di.strict is about 30 mile.<«, its width fix>m 3 to 6 miles. 4. The 
maritime district is included between the Sidl.-iws and the Tay and the 
i>cean, and extends from the boundary west of Duinlccto the hills 
aibuut 7 miles S. from Montrose, varying in width from 8 to 8 miles, 
and sloping gently towards the shore to the east and the south. This 
tract is generally fertile, under high cultivation, and adorned w'ith 
numerous villages, plantations, farms, and villas. Near the shoro of 
the 'Pay are mounds of loose sand, containing extensive beds of si-a- 
shclls, at least GO feet higher than tho present level of the sea. 

Numerous large trees found in the mosses and marshy ground 
indicate that formerly the lower part of tho county was covered with 
forests. Some of tho Grampian glens era jmrtially clothed with oak 
and hazel coppices and natural birches; others are covered with 
thriving plantations, but trees do not grow on tho higher parts of the 
mountains. Plantations are confined chiefly to thin moorish soils 
I'Csting on clay or gravel. On the declivities of the Sidlaw Hills 
extiuisivo tracts have been planted with forest-trees, chiefly larch, ojik, 
ash, elm, jdane, beech, and poplar. 

Urology, Mineralogy, €£-e.- -Tho Grampians are composed of- -l. 
Granite of various qualities, formed of crystallised rhomboiilal felspars, 
commonly intermixeil with laminated talc or mica. In the cavities 
and fissures are found yellow and smoke-coloured topazes ; when they 
are white they arc named rock-crystals. Their usual form is that of 
pentagonal prisms, sometimes 12 or 14 inches in Icngtlu 2. Next to 
tho granite a very laige proportion of tho Grampians is composctl of 
fine-grainod, hanl, and grayish gneiss, and mica-schist. This is always 
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stratified; the bods lie at various angles, and are often perpendicular. 
The rock^ i.s of a lead colour, but is occasionally brilliant with the 
mica, which covera the surface of its plates. Among the schistose 
rocks are veins and detachcil masses of quartz, frequently of a re<l 
colour from the presence of iron. It is thickly studdeil with small 
gai-net-s, varying in colour from .a fftint to a deep crimson. Porcelain- 
stono is abundant on some of the Grampian heights. Its colour is 
generally white, inclining to gray, or reddish, owing to the presence of 
iron. Lead-mines wore wrought in the Grampian range above a cen¬ 
tury ago, and tho ore is said to have yieldeii 1-G4th part of silver. 
Linie.Hti>no is pl<?ntiful in v.-irious part.s of thi.x mountaiuous district. 
At Glcnesk on the banks of the North Ksk, ami at Cortiichie on the 
Houth Ksk, L-irgo masses of j-asper are imbedded in schistt>se and 
micacioiis rocks. 3. 'rhe third component of the Grampian rock.s is 
porphyiy. It occurs in bread veins contiguous to the schisbjsc rocks, 
and forms iiurnerou.s hills, is generally of a brown, yellowish, or 
whitish colour, and is intersperaed with grains of quartz and rounded 
felsiiar.H. 'rhe trau.sition rock.s, lying between tho granite and ficetz, 
appear on the declivities of the Grampians towards tho valley of 
Strathuiore. They consist of schistose-grauwacke slate, in which 
occur bods of slate, spar, and elliptical masse.s of jasper, measuring 
30 feet by 10 feet. Greenstone, ba.>«alt, and dark-coloure<l limestone 
arc also prevalent, with compact felspar in extensive beds of a rcddislt- 
browu colour. The Ihetz rocks of this lower di.strict, which re.st ujiou 
the transition rocks, present much variety of cuin]K>sition, but may 
all bo referred to the red-sandstone formation. This .sandstone i.s 
often fine-grained, and valu.able for architectural purposc.s. It i.s 
tr.avcrsed by extensive beds of conglomerate limestone, greenstone, 
basalt, amygdaloid, clinkstone, felspar, ami iiorjihyry, and contains 
veins of heavy spar, and trace.s of copper ores. I’earls have been found 
in the bed of the North E»k. 

In de.sccnding from the Grampian.^ to Stnathmore the first rock that 
occurs after the porphj-ry i.s v. coarse pudding-.'^toue, gravil-stoue, or 
lirecciiu It is 8ometinie.s called‘yolky stone,’from being compo-seil 
of numeroii.? rounded pebbles re.sembling yolk.s of eggs, which are 
lield together by a feriuginous cement of great haidiiess. 'J’his rock 
has evidently been formed from fragments iletachcd from the rocks 
above described, w'hieh, in their pregre.ss towards their present po.si- 
tion ha<l been rounded by tho action of w.ater. A.s we descend along 
the beds of the streams which form the rivers South and North Ksk, 
the juiddiug-stone grailuatcs into rubble'-stone, which is of a brown or 
red colour, .ami con-sists of particles of stunl uniti'd by tho cement 
which combines the pebbles in the ]>iiddiug-stone. Lower ilown, this 
fii-st .species of sandstone graduate.s into one which is softer, of a deep 
ivd colour, and has beds of red clay interpo.sed betwc n its strat.a. It 
consists of particlc.s of silex cemeiitetl by ferrugiuou.s clay. It often 
occurs in Inmime, or slatetit for roofing, and i.s cosily eut with tho 
cliiscl. Its bells frequently contain detacheil yolks or rounded 
pebbles, and pmlding-.stone is often found with it in alterii.atc l>eils. 
Shelliiiarl, formed from the exuviic of .several kinds of fresh-water 
shell-fish, abounds in tho lake.s in v.arious parts of .Strathmore, 

The mountain ridges of the Siillaw Hills are eom]>oM-d chiefly of 
sandstone, the strata of which lie almost horizontally towanls the 
south, ami decline tuw.anls the north at an angle of 15 . It is of 
various colours—rod, brown, gray, white, and greenish. Interposed 
between those strata of sandstone are large beils of tho yolky-stone, 
varying from 50 to 100 feet in thicknes.s. The rounded .stoni^ 
imbedded in this species of rock consist of white imd red qtiartz, 
jasjier, whiustone, pi.>ri>liyry, and gray and red granite, all coiuViineil 
with a ferruginous samly cemeut. The superlicial stratum of this 
range of hills is formed of several varieties of whiustone, which 
apjiears ui the vtuious ft>rms of ba.snlt, greeii.-,toiio, porphyry, and a 
eellular xtoue hy some believed to be vulcanie luv.o. 'J'he eolour varie.s 
also from red, bi*owu, auil gray, to given, dark blue, .and l>laek. All 
tho kinds of agate and ouj'x enumerated hy mineralogist.s are found 
on these hills, Luues»tono of a peculiar structure is extensively 
wrought. It is composed of rounded fragments of various colours 
cemented together in a crystallised spar, and is, in fact, a species of 
mottled marble. Large beds of clay marl occur in Several ports of 
this district along the ravines and alluvial bottoms. On tho south- 
ea.st declivities of the '’idlaw Hills are lirge quaiTics of sanilstono flags 
of superior quality for pavement.^, stops. tomb.stuue.s, Ac. Those 
which split otf from half an inch to an inch in thickness are inurh 
n.seil for roofing. Tlio si- V>s freni these quarries ore exporteil frem 
Arbi-oiith to Leith, London, and other places. 'Their stioita fomi 
a broad eoutinued i,oiie from the south-w-est to tho north-east 
side of the county. Lead has been discovered in small quantities, 
also sonic copper ore. 

In the maritime district beds of red-sandstone, including rouude.il 
fragments ns before, occur frequently to tho south and cast of the 
zone of sumlstouo flags. Veins of whin and porphj ry intersect the 
sandstone, and form numerous hills. N«’ar Muutro.-ie liiuestoue is 
extensively wrought. The stratum lie.s deep, and is 25 feet in thick- 
nes-s. The stone is lianl, white, and of a lino grain. Rock and clay 
marl are abundant in tho district round Moutrosi*. N umerous lai:gu 
boulder stones of Gmapian granite lie scattered in the lower parts of 
' tho county, and shapeless detaehod masses several tons in weight, 
evidently _^of tho saino origin, are found in tho Strathmore and 
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tnaritimo districts. Very little coal is found. Peat, brushwood, 
broom, and furze are U8e«l for fuel by the poor. 

Ilytlroi/raphif, Vomvninications, d'c. — Formerly there were few 
parishes in this county in which there was not a lake. The number 
is now much reduced. Some have been drained to i^ain arable land, 
but many more have been wholly or partially drained that tlio marl 
found in the beds of the lakes might bo used as manure. The prin¬ 
cipal which i*emain are Loch Lee, in the Grampians, tho source of the 
North Esk River, a milo in length, embosotaed among groups of lofty 
mountains ; Lentrathen Loch, a beautiful sheet of water at the base 
of the Givampiau range, nearly circular, ami a mile in diameter : it is 
inclosed by magniheont mountain sjciiery, and its banks present somo 
i*are botanical plants; and tho l^och of h'orfar. Eastward from 
Forfar U tho Loch of Uescobie. of about a mile in length, nn l in eon- 
iiectiou with it is the Loch of ISali^avics abonmliiig in waterfowl. All 
those lakes abound in pike, perch, and eels, and tho Highland lakes 
also contain abundance of t rout. 

The following are tho ]irinoipal rivers, or, as they are provincially 
called, waters:—the JVorlh Jisk ^Gaelic I'ifj Water) issues from 
Loch Lee, which is fod'by nmuntain streams from Iho west., Dcsecml- 
ing in a winding course to tho east ami south-east it I'ecoives almost 
innnmei'ablo mountain torrents until at Burn it hecomes the nortliern 
boundary lino of tin* county, when, after receiving the West ^yater 
and tho Water of Cruiek, it flows sonth ea.steriy through a fertilo 
district, and falls into the sea about three miles north of Montrose. 
No part of this sti'cain is navigable. Tim JCJc issues from the 

north-west summitR of the Grampians, and having received numerous 
mouniaiu strenms dosce?ids into the valley of Strathmore, where it is 
further augmented by several brooks ; continuing e.asterlj' by the 
town of Brechin it passes through the Basin of Montrose- int»> the sea. 
On several of its falls are, erected llax-siMiming-mills, and other 
machinery. The J^ila lisos from luuncron? torn'nts among tlie 
Grampian summits on the north-west side of the eoiinty. Its course 
is sontli-west to near Ruthren, where it turns oil'to join the Tay, in 
Perthshire. I.ike the Nortlj Ksk at Burn in escaping from the 
Gmmpians it has worn .a chasm in tho granito rocks more than a 
huiidretl feet perpendicular; mij<1 it forms case.idi.'s of the greatest 
bcautj'. One has a clear pivci}iitou3 fall of at least yr» feet. The 
banks arc very steep and richly wooded for several mile.s, and the 
scenery, at tha junction of the Mclgim Water is jaMidcrcd highly 
romantic by tho extensive ruiiis of tho ancient, fortitied ca.stle of 
Airlio. The Dean, ijunan, l.flghty, and other aimdlcr streams are not 
of sufficient magnitude to require jiartionlar notice. 

The principal roads branch off from 'Dundee—1, to Arbroath, 
Montroic, ami t lienee to Aberdeen; to Forfar and ni'cchin; ;l, to 
Cupar Angus and westward. These, and other linc.^ of internal com¬ 
munication, arc kept in good order, TJiere are niini'u'oii.s stone .ami 
wooden bridges acro.s? the small streara.s. The principal cue i,s over 
the Noi-th E-'k, on tlie road from Montrose to Kincardine. TJie 
railways in the county are the Scotti.-li Mi<IIamI .rnmd,ioii railway, 
whicli entera Eoidar.-^hiro at Cupar Angus and j<jins the Aberdeen 
milway through the Arbroath and Forfar raihv.iy at Forfar; the 
Arbroath ami i’orfar railway i.s coimeottsl with t1;e Aberdcmi railway 
and also with the Dundee and Arbroath r.iilwaj', a line which runs 
along the coast from Arbroath to Dundee, where it comuiuuic.ates 
with the Dundee and Perth railway by memis of,% line of rails carried 
along the Ilocks of Dundee, This Hue is ic-icd only for horse haulage. 
The Edinburgh ami N orthern line, from Dnnficc to Edinburgh through 
Fife, is connected with the Dundee and Arbroath line at Broughty 
Ferry. A communication between Dumlee and tin* .Scotti^'h Mi<11and 
Junction railway is efhicted by the Dundee and Newtylt! railway, 
which joins the Midland line .at Meigle in Strathmore. 

Climate, (<oil, di/r/c’id/«re.--The gx’cat v.aricty of elevation cause.s a 
corrc.spondiiig variety of climate. On the highland.s among the 
Grampians, where tho .snow lies on the siiniinits during the greater 
part of the year, the air is generally cold and piercing. Jii the gi'eat 
miilland valley, and in tho sheltered parts of tho maritirno district, the 
climate is camiparatively mild and genial. On tho coast the easterly 
ami south-west winds ai-e occasionally very severe. The hc.avicst rains 
are from tho c«ust ami south-east, and the deepest falls of snow from 
tho north and north-east. 

On the Uramj>iaiis the soil i.s a thin stratum of moorish earth, 
through which the rock often juts from a subsoil of whitisli clay. In 
tho glen.s tho alluvial 8j,il is loose and friable, having a prcdoininancc 
of sand. In the lower parts cf the county the jirimary soils are gene¬ 
rally thin, mossy, ami encmnbercil with loose stones. Tho primary 
Boila on the sandstone rocks are chiefly tenacious clay, naturally 
unproductive, thougli when jiroperly wrought producing excellent 
crops of wheat. In the valley of Strathmore the soils are all alluvial, 
but seldom fertile. Some parts <jf this valley are gr.avelly, others 
exhibit a soil of barren saml. l-’ine tracts of inch black an<l brown 
vegetable mould occur at the we.-'tern extremity of the bashi or lake of 
Montrose, and in some other places. On tho whole, tho Grampian 
di.sirict and tho declivities of the Sidlnw Hills may bo said to bo 
generally coveretl with tMrarso elay mid moor (lasture; and all the 
lower lands have partly rotentivo subsoils, and partly alluvial soils. 
Along the coast, north of Montniso, betweem Arbroath and 
Dundee, around the latter place and in the inland district between 


Brechin and i'orfar, arc downs of loose sand partially covered with 
stunted grass, and useful only as burrowing ground for rabbits. The 
principal bed of peat is called tho Dilty Moss, on a ridge of tho Sidlaw 
Hills. On tlio Grampians tho best poat-beds occupy tho hollows on 
tho highest summits, which rcudera it diillcult to obtain this fuel in 
the populous lowland districts. 

About a century ago a great proportion of thi.s county was in tho 
hands of a few ancient families; but sineo tho intruduetion of trade 
and manufactures lauded property hiw oliangod haiid.s frcquontlj', and 
has become much more ilivided. Farms vary much in size, somo 
consistiug only of 20 or 30 aci’o.-i, others of SOO aciv.s. They aro gene¬ 
rally from loo to 2 .j 0 acres, but iiimiy aro less than 100 acres. Tho 
county is well farmed, and tho farms aro geiiorally held by enterprising 
tonants on improving lea.^e8. Almost every usoful iniproveniont has 
been adopted in the modes and imploineiits of agriculluro. Draining 
of variou.s kinds is practi.scd extensively. Inclo. urea aro made chiefly 
by stoiio-dykcs in tho highlands, and by .-itonc-dykes uijil <iuick-lhoru 
hedges in the ])laius of Strathmore and towards tho sea. Breeds 
stock luu'o been mtieh improved, and several active agricultural 
socieLie.‘^jxereiso a great inllueiieo in the introduction of sii[ierior 
modes of culture anil breeding. The chief crops .aro of oats, barley, 
and wheat, and tho rotation of crops is varied according to ditlorent 
soils. Wheat is now successfully cultivated at all elevation.^ le.<s than 
1000 fool above the level of the sc.a. (.Vuisiilerable quantities of wlieat 
aro uiiinially exported to London and other ports, ami Ainta'icaii, 
Danzig, and other foi-oigu wheats aro largely imiiorted to mix with 
that produc«*d in tho county. Barley i.s extensively cult.ivatcd. I’eas, 
beans, voteluss, .and turnips aro grown. The Swedi.sh turiii[> is much 
used for feeding milch-cows, lied and white clover aro coioiuoii, and 
are mixeil with rye-gj-ass. Potatoo.s aro e.xteiisively cultivated and 
e.xported. In the ncighbourliood of tho town.s tlioni are market- 
ganlens and nurseries for the supply of tho inhabitants. 

Tho aTieient breed of horses in this county, commonly called Garrons, 
is small but hardy, and capable of enduring luueh fatigue. They arc 
still numerous in the Grampian district. Their colour is giay; they 
feed chiefly on tho stunted grass which they (ind oii the sitles <jf the 
iuount:iina. The cattle wen> formerly diminutive, but they liave la-eu 
greatly iiiipr<jved. Tho original sliecp of this c.oiiuly i.s tlie small 
white-faced bi’ced. Some small flocks of Lhe.se .-itill remain in the 
Grampian.s, but generally the^' are much cro.-sed with the blaek-faticd 
breed <jf Tweeddale, which eou.stitute a large proportion of the whole 
slock of the county. EuiK'rior ami more ilclicato breeds aro reared 
in tho parks and lawns of the re.sidcnt proprietors. Ilog.s are 
kept by every farmer and cottager. There are two principal breeal.s : 
one, a thin baeke«I, raw-boned animal, with long l>ri.jtles, a t.-qicriit, 
snout, and juojccting tii.-^ks, aj>j>ciU’.s to be the discciidaut of the 
ancient wild boar of the forest; the other is the small common 
Chinese breed, which i.s by far the most nuiuerou.s. I’otdtry and 
/n’geoiis arc generally k.ej»t by oveay farmer. Bce-i arc al-io comiuoiily 
kept 

Game i.s plentiful; wild roebucks traverse the extensive plant;i1ion ■■ 
and glens of the Gr;uiij)ian and .“Sidl.-iw liills. 'I’liey are .-.mall, timid, 
find iiutameaV)le. In fiucioit times the red-deer or stag aboumleil 
among tho Graminans, but i.s now very rarely seen. The large anlKr.'. 
of tho nioo.se deer are foiiiul in tho nio.s.-c.s, together with enornu ii,. 
horii.s f»f tho ancient Caledonian cattle. Tho alpine hare, wlio.se fur 
in winter is snowy white, i-i found in the highest parts of the Gram- 
]>iaus. Uttia’s and scabs freipieut the rocks on the eastenai sea-eoasl. 
During the salmou-fbsliiiig sea.sou number.s of seals and porpoi.a'S 
frecpient the mouths of the riviT.s, e.s])eeiully tho fc.stuary of the Tay, 
where they ticstroy large qnautitio.s «tf iish. Wild geese and swans 
visit the county in November. Tho tj|i\ainpiau.s are frequented l»y 
eagle.s, kites, and hawks. 

/tit/usfri/, il'c. —Tho deop-Rca Ashing oft' tho eastern coast is veiy 
pi-odiictive, anil large qnaiititios of salmou and smaller lish arc taken 
in the Frith of Tay, and at tho mouths of several stroams lluiiee to 
the North E.sk. Tho villago.s of Ferrydou, Csan, and Auehiiiithie iire. 
extensively eng.aged iu tho sca-tishery, which employs the whole of 
their pojmlation : the villages of Brtiughty Ferry ami Carnoustie also 
contain a consulcrablo tishcr poiuilatioii. In favourable seasons large 
sujiplics of salmon aro sent to tlie Loudon market packed iu boxe.s of 
ponmled ice. Tho most abundant kimls of iish are salmon, cod, 
herrings, haddocks, turbots, soles, sprats, lobsters, and crabs. Tho 
lochs and principal stream.-i .uqipiy abundance of pike, iierch, trout, 
ami eels. 

This county is eo favourably situ.atod for comuieroo that a ready 
market for its agricultural and manufacturing produce can always be 
relied upon, and its exportation of linen fabrics, cattle, corn, iiml 
salmon is very extensive. Tlie coarser kinds of linen fabrics, as iiuek- 
abacks, canvass, shcetiug, sacking, »kc., aro muuuiactured in tliis county 
to a largo extent. Finer bleached lineuH for shirting and sliectiiig, 
and coloured thre/id, are also extensively manufactureil. A great deal 
of tho weaving is performed by the hund-Ioum, but the spinning is 
wholly done by cteam and water power. Of tlie wdiolo Bte!im-]iower 
employed in the linen mnniifnctui*o in Scotland, Forfarahire [) 08 .se.jses 
about tliree-fuiirths. It thus forms tho groat seat of tho linen 
manufacture of the country. 

JJivmmM, T<non», &c .—There aro in Forfarshire 58 parishes. 
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Ac«o«HnR to tho * CensuB of Religious Worship anti Etlucation,’ taken 
in 1851, it appears that, bo far as could be ascertained, there were 
then in the county 187 itlacos of wor.sliip, of which 07 belonged to ■ 
the Established Church, 51 to tho Free Church, 23 to tlic United 
I’rosbyterian Chureli, 10 to t!io Intlcpciidenis, 8 to Kpiscojialiana, C to ' 
Ori.t>iual Scceders, 5 to Homan ('utlu^lics, 5 to Methodists, 4 to IJaptists, ! 
and 8 to other bodies. Of 170 of tiuMC platics of worsliip, the number of ! 
sittings is stated at 92,031. Tho number of day schools 1 ‘cturncd was 
303, namely —181 public schools, with 15,901 scholars, and 1*22 
private schools, with 0159 scholarn. Of evening sfshools forailulbs, ■ 
35 were stated trj bo attended by 673 male.s aiul 657 females. Tlie j 
number of Sabbath scdjools returned was 230, with 18,1.58 scholars, j 
of which 84 schotils belonged to the l*’i‘ce Uhurch, 63 to tho Eslablishetl 
Church, and 29 to tho United PrcsVjytt^rian Cliurch. Returns w<mc 
obt{iinc<l from 5 literary and Kcieidific institutions in tho coiintj', of 
which! had an aggregate mombei'ship of 970, With these institutions | 
were connetded 5 libriirios, containing an aggregate of 5311 volumes. 

Tho county town is Fohi’AII. 'I'be most inipoidaut town in the 
county is however Dr.NUKK, and after it isMoMHusF, AiiimoATii 
anciently Abcr'brothwick, Biii.riiiN, Ai.ytii, and Ci i-au AN'<ii;s, are 
described uud<-r their resjtective titles. 'I'lio place next in iniport- 
iim-u is Krrriemidi', an ancient burgli of regality and inai-ket-town in 
tho parish of Kirriemuir, situated 5 miles X. W'. from Forfar, on tho 
edge of .a mountain glen overlooking the v.alley Strathmore: the 
pojiiilation of the town in 18.5J was 3518. It con.'isls of several 
irregular but Inmd.somo streets, and has an elegant church, .an epis¬ 
copal chapel, .a town-hall, anil othei' jmblic buildings. Its market is 
well attended, ( 'o.arso canvass .and various kinds of brown linc!» are 
manufaidurcd. Many i>ladi-niiils, in addition to corn-mills, liavcbeen 
estiiblislied on a j-ivuli-t called the tJaire, wliich flows near tin? town. 
'I'hero are several sehoids, two of wliieh are v/i-ll endowed j libraries, 
i\'adiii:'’-roiims, and a s.avings b:ii)k. 

In .addition to tin* villages of Auchmithie, I’roughi.y Ferry, 
Carnoustie, Iat-<t an<l West Havo n, I Vrrydi ii, and I’san, referred 
to in our iiotie-' of Liu: coast-line, the following may be ineiitioned : 


Of baronial castlca there arc several magnificent specimens. At 
Rroughty, near Dimdee, aro the remains of a noble castle, consisting 
of several massive towers and w.-ills, standing on u rock which juts 
into thc! water of the- Frith. On tlu: shore of Lunun Bay arc a Eqiiaro 
tower Sind other remain.s of H .-.I Ca-itle, so called from being built of 
red f’iindstone. Edzel Castle, the Castle of luvennai’k, Kelly (Jsistle, 
thc Ciistle of AfHeck, and sevi-r.il others, present similar remains. 
There sire numerou.4 vestiges of h-.-s hnpoi-taut baronial structures, 
t-tlammis fJastlc, thc residence of the earls of Slnithinore, is a 
venfrablo castellated in.'in:s{on, about .a mile from llie village of that 
name. In the time of (..'harles If. it was a largi: qua-lr-inguliir mass 
of buildings, wit h lofty towers and g.ituways opening boueatli them 
into two spacious courts. Much of the original struetur-' remains, 
and gre.at additions were made of wing.s and turrets under the 
dircilion of Inigo .lones. Breehiu (’a.dlc stood a -siege by Edw.ird 111. 
in 130-3, during three weeks. Maiii’ addition.s to the old bujlding 
were made by the Hurl of Hiitimnre in 1711. Paiirnnre Hall, 10 miles 
iiorlh-east from Dtindee, is .a large ancient edifieo, luncli dilapidated 
from neglect. It is surroinnled by' an extensive park and stately 
plautalious. The nioi'ern ruaiisiuns in the county arts numerous; 
i some of them are distinguished for architectural magnificence and 
j pictiiresipio h.auty of situati.ui. 

j In 1>52 tins (■■.iiidy po : c; :od two . avin's banks at Diin-lcc and 
j Moiitro.-tj; tins total amount owit.g to dt positors on 29th Kovember 
1852 was 82,310/. '.'.i. 

l'’(.»HLI, a li'gation or j.iovii.ce .and town in the Pai»al Stales. 
The province is boundetl X. by th.: province of H.aveima, W. by 
Tiiscany, S. by tho province of L'rbino-i.-l’i-saro. and E. by the 
Adriatic. Its ai*ea is (i•<2 siiuare miles, and in ISl-'S its population 
w.i.-! 202,-3l5, distrilmtefl in .'j towns, 32 Terre having a commuiml 
eoiincil, and 404 vilhiges or he.mltrts. The piovhie.i is watered by tin: 
Rabbi, Roneo, S.ivio, the Rubicone (the s:a.red bouiidury of the 
Roman Reputiliel, M:uecelii;., runl other livers wLieh have their 
( .soiuvlS In the Tusi-an Apenni;ie.-, an-1 empty thi-t!i-elv.--s into the 
j Ad.ri di-a Tli>.' .SrareeeLi.i at i ?ie i<art of its cuur.-^e separates tho 


/ii/:-//, population of the jeirish 10*'!, has a liatidsome readiivc-iviom, pr-jviii.e f'ro:n thc re[Mililic of .^amm.iriiio. The country i.s in part 
and tln-ia: aro spinning-mill t in fho jiarish. I-'finrlhi.iiii, \u Kirkden Lilly, beitig occupied hy oMsels from the A{iennine chain, which extend 
ji:trish, populiition of the parish ITO-'l, is mostly inhabited by weavers, towaiids tlte Adri:itie ; ainl partly flat, i speeially towards the north. 
It has sprung up iV'Tiii the extension of the linen inanufaetiire. The where there are some exleii-ive inarshi s near the coast. Excepting in 
railway to Aberdeen liere leiives tl'.e. .Arbroath and Forfar liin the tiru'shy district the climate is heidthier than that of the iieigh- 

aluiut 12 miles X. from Dundee, pojiulation of the parish hoviriug tlats of Raviuna. In .sumtuer the heat i- viry gre.it, and 
“21.5*2, consists of an ohl and a new town. < ).-ii;d>urgs and sliei tiugs the rivers frciiueutly are driid up. Tiie principal productions are 


are largely manufaetured. 'J’lien* are a library, two fri ndly soeiotiis, 
and two schools, besides the parochial school, (.ilammis t'a.'tle is 
noticed below. in Dunnieiion pari.-h,])opulatio!i fif the parish 

1.*'84, is inhabited ohiedy by wcavi-rs. The village, is finely .sitiial-\l 
on an elevation commanding an extensive prosp»cet. Ai ('•'y/e, jiojui- 
la.fion of the jiarish i 1 !1. The lillage has ri-en from the construction 
of the Dundee ami Xewfyle railway, which lure joins the fSoottish 
Alidland liin'. 


mair.e, liemp, hay, and wine. Among llie otiier products are harley, 
a little o.ats. rye, and rice ; hcatis, juil e of various kinds, flax, fruits, 
, madder, cummin, sallVon, a.iiL'O >ced, Only a .'le.all number 

! of » attle are ft aivd. Honey is veiy aluui-l.int. A large ijn.atuity of 
I ii -h is taken along the Coast. Tiicro are iiiaunfactories of silk, linen, 

I and oiI-cl'»th, and relincrics of sulphur, which is foundl of good quality 
: in the juMvinee. 

J'uii'iif, iCt*. --The town of J’ljii'i, the ancient Foi u.ii Lirii, is said to 


Jlisiovji, A iiihiid'li.-!, The hi-tery of tills county Is treated of • have been Ibuudeil aftir the victory of the Metaums, and to have 

under thc dill'civnt towns, there being no events of general iinporlnma* taken its name from M. l.ivius yalinator, one of the two consuls who 
of which it was tlu: theatre. Breehiu is believed to have been a so.at ' dercatci.1 Hasdrnbal. It stitiuls on the ancient .Emilian A\ ay in a 


of the t.'iildces. It was aftcrw-U'ils an imjiortant bishopric. [Bunt uix.] 
'I'hc Abbacy of Abi'rbrothwiek, or Ahukoatii, the I’riory of Rc'-tcmiet, 

1 Foni'Aii], and thc inouastie church of Duuilee have been elsewhere 
noticed. Mftny smaller monastoric.s stood in various other parts of 
the c:oiin(y. 

Df thc ancient vitrified forts, which occur at ivgidar intervals 
along tho luMghts of the northeiTi piarts of Scotland, tlu re arc throe 
u'ineipal ivinaims in this county. Tho fort e.alled the Castle of 
'’iuhaven, i.s on Finhavon Hill, l.iUO feet ahovo tho surrounding 
country. It is quailrangular, 176 feet by ,S3 feet and 1*25 feet, aiul 
constructed on the edge of an elevated and ju’ciiipitous rook. The 
remains of another of those forts is on tho summit of a iiioimt in 
Drunisturdy Muir. Tho third i.s on thc top of the Daw of Dumloo, 
a reuinrkahly high oonieal hill on thc north of Dundee town. Of hill 
forts there aro many in this county. Thc most important is on the 
.summit of a steep hill in the parish of ilommiir, north-west of 
Brechin; the area within tho w.dl-s, which aro of gi*eat thiekne.^s, is 
oval, 134 yards by 60 y-usl.s. On a hill to the oast, separated from 
this only by a deep ravine, is another of tlieso forts, formed entirely 
of earth. Two miles soutli-we-st of Olamniis, on tho Sullaw Hills, is 
one of a Bcmleireular form, with a wall 33.5 feet in circuit, 27 feet 
high, and 30 feet in thiekuoss. On tho hills of Dumbarrow, Caer- 
hiuldo, and several others, tho remains of similar forts are to be 
traced. There aro remains of several extensive Roman camps, wliich 
Heem to have foriiioil a chain of military positions in a lino from tho 
south-west to tho north-east sides of tho county, including the towns 
of Foi-far and Brechin. The encampment at Harefaulds, north of 
Caevhuddo, traces of tho inner ami outer works of which ivmain, 
might contain 60,000 men. Similar camps occur in the jiarishes of 
Forfar, Brechin, and Oathlaw. Many curious specimens of eai*ly 
nutitjnitics have been discovereil in this county, as stone coffins and 
tirns in sepulchral cairns, battle-axes and other weapous, sculptured 
stones, coins, &c. On some of tho uncultivated Qrampiau moors are 
vestiges of the auoiont Caledouiau dwellings, consisting of large slab 
Stones placed togetlxer in a dbrole without cement. 


fertile jilniu between tlu: Moutone and tbe Ri.>no<». 4 4'’ 13' *25" 

; N. lat., 10' 1' 37'’ K. long- The prcicnt town is well built: the 
.'treets are litied with arc:ule-4. It has a tine . quar.', a c:ithcdral, 
several handsome 'jKilae.s and churches adorned with paintings by 
Carlo Maralti. IJuido, Guercino, t.'igiiani. and other masters, a lyeenm, 
and tine juiblic walks. I'-.irli is a bislioji's see anil the resilience of 
: thc legato. The jiojmlatiou is about li'i.iiuu. The town is surrounded 
by old walls which are little worth as a defence. The French took 
: Forll in ■i7!'7. Tiie citadel, famous for its noble defence by' L'.atherino 
yforza ill the l.ith century, is now a prison. 

a I Hetty town in a fertile country near the foot of the Ajicu- 
nines, watered by' the river Savio, over whii.-h tleuv is .a line bridge, 
has a hand-some town-house oi> the market-jilace. whieh i.s adorned by 
a colossal statue of Tins VII., W'ho, as well as Ids predecessor, Pius VI. 
was a native of this town. I’e.-ena is a bi-hoji's see. luis a college for 
clerical stiidt nts, and a valuable public libniry, eolleeteil by the Mala- 
i testi, who were loivisi f the Romagna in tho middle ages. The library 
is rich in nianuserij'ts .nnong which is a ourions work of St. Isidunis, 
hishop of .Seville in the 7tli century, eutitleil ‘ Etyinologia:,’ which i* a 
kind of eyclojia'diri. In the Capuchin church is a fine piiiuting hy Ouer- 
ciiio. Ccscua is an ancient idacc. It has giveu title to a bishop since 
A.n. !'2, when its first bisboji, St. riiilcmon, was appointed under Pope 
Clement 1. On a higli hill about a mile from the town is the hand¬ 
some ehureh of Santa INInria del Monte, reputed to be a work of 
Bramoute, aud near it is a Benedictine monastery in which Pius VII. 
took the vows. To tho soulL of Ce.seua .are v;iluable miljihur 
' mi nos, the produce of which is sent to Bologna .and Rirniiii. These 
i mines are said to yield about 4,000,0.00lbs. of sulphttr yeariy'. Thc 
population of Cescjia U about 9500. 

Between Forll and Cesena is thc-little toTvn of Furlimpopolj, the 
ancient Forum Popilii, with a collegiate church, a castle built by 
Cesaro Borgia, and about 4*200 inhabitants. Near Forliinpopoli is 
BirtinorOf famous for its wiuoa: population of the commune 4800. 

Savignam, on the road from Cosoua to* Rimini, near the eita of 
tho nxicie&t Compitum, boa some good buildings aad about 4000 
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inhabitants. Near Siivignano flows a small river, calk'd Rugone, which 
ia believed by some to bo the ancient Jtubicon ; it joins, below Savig- 
nano, another atreaui, called Pisatello, after which the united sti*cant 
enters the Adriatic. A Runiaa bridgo ia thi'ow'n across the Kiiiniiciiio, 
or Savignauu, a email stream which joins the other two, and with 
them enters the Adriatic at Duo Rocche. Near the Fiumiciuo on a 
pillar, is an apocryphal inscription (which has been mistaken by some 
for an ancient one), containing the senatha cousultum, which forbade, 
under the heaviest penalties, any commander to cross the Rubicon in 
arms. Tho true Rubicon however, which still is cuilled by the peasantry 
Jl JRuhicone, is nearer Rimini, and flows direct into tho Adriatic from 
the Apennines, where it rises, between Monte Taffi and Sarcina. It 
flows nearly parallel to tho Marccchha, and has a length of about 
25 miles. 

Rimini, the Roman Ariminum, n considerable town with about 
10,000 inhabitants within tho walls, is situated near the moiith of the 
Marecchia, which is crossed by a handsome marble bridge of flve 
arches and 220 feet long, begun under Augustus and finished under 
Tiberius, and still in very good pi'cscrvation. Tho sen having receded 
all along tl|ia co<i8t, the ancient harlMiur of Ariminum is now choked 
up with sand ; but there is a small harbour at the mouth of tho 
Marccchia, which admits vessels of light burden, and by which Rimini 
carries on aome trade by sea. At 4he eastern entrance of tho town, 
on the road t<» Rome, there is a fine triumphal arch, raised in honour of 
Augustus for repairing the roads, and now called Porta Romano. This 
arch is larger than any of the arches in Rome ; it is built of white 
marble in a simple massive stylo, with two (kirinthion pillars on eaeli 
side. Retweeu the arch and tho pillars are medallions of Neptune 
and Venus on one side, Jupiter and Minerva on the other. There 
are also some remains of an ampliithcatre, besides inscriptions and 
other marbles found on the site of tiic ancient harbour. Rimini, with 
its Roman monuments, appears a lit entrance into tho limits of the 
classical part of Italy. Among the modern buildings is the noble 
cathedral church of Sfoi Francesco, which Leon Rattist)\ Alberti 
raised by onler of the Malatesti, lords of Rimini, and which is ofloi'ncd 
with the mausolca of tliat distinguished family of the miildle ages, 
many beautiful bas-reliefs, and other works of art. The fortress was 
also ercctetl by the Malatesti, btit it is now disfigured by unsightly 
barrack-s. Tho city of Rimini has several other fine chux'ches besides 
tho cathedral. In the market-place is a stone in the form of a 
X)edestal from which, as stated in the inscription, Julius Cu?.sar 
harangued his army after crossing the Rubicon. A handsome 
fountain in tho square before tho town-hall (palazzo publicc*) is sur¬ 
mounted by a bronze statue of Pope Paul V. Rimini has a good 
library of 30,000 volumes, founded in 1017 by tho advocate Ales¬ 
sandro Gambalunga, and which contains manuscripts,chiefly concerning 
the history of the town, a museum of antiquities, and a college. The 
supposed site of the house in which resided Francesca da Rimini cele¬ 
brated in the ‘Divina Commedia’ of Dante, is still shown. Numerous 
fishing craft frequent tho harbour of Rimini; and there is a good 
tnule in silk manufiietures, fish, glass, and earthenwares. Sulphuric 
and nitric acitl, and venligris are also among tho industrial products 
of Rimiui. Arimiuum, originally an Umbrian city, was imx>ortant sis a 
position and for its situation at tho junction of the Flaminiau 
and .dUintlian Ways. In all their great wars in Itsily the Romans, wh 
colonised it early, made a jioint of occupying Ariminum with their 
troops. It was also a flourishing commercial town. The soldiers of the 
triumvirs were settled in the lands of Ariminum, aud the city itself 
was embellished by Augustus. Under the Eastei'n empire it was one 
of the cities of tho Pentapolia which was governed by the exarch.s 
till the invasion of tho Lombards. A great ecclesiasticiil council was 
held in Ariminum in a.d. 359. Rimini stands in 44“ 4' N. lat., 12“ 
34' 43" E. long. 

Saraina, at the foot of the Apennines, south-west of Rimini, an 
ancient city of the Umbri, and the birthplace of Plautu.s, is now a 
decayed town suiToundcd by walls, with only 3000 inhabitants. 

Veaenatico, on the sea-coast, north-east of Ccsena, midway bctw’etm 
Ravenna and Rimini, in a plain abounding with wheat, Indian com, 
and hemp, has 4000 inhabitants. 

The ftrovince of Forll is one of the- fine.st and richest in the 
Papal States, and the road from Rimiui to Bologna is one of tho 
pleasantest in Italy, leading through a succcssiun of neat, consider¬ 
able, and cheerful-looking towns, in a fine well-cultivated country, 
with a landscape heightened by a constant view of tho Axjeunincs of 
Tuscany. 

FORM ENTER A. [Baleauio Islands.] 

FORMOSA. [Tai-Wan.] 

FORMOSO, RIO. [Benin Rivku.] 

FORRES, Elginshire, Scotland, a royal and parliamentary bui^h and 
market-town in the parish of Forres, is situated in 57“ 37' N. lat., 3“ 30' 
W. long., distant 12 miles W. from Elgin, and about 160 miles N.from 
Edinburgh. The town is situated ou a declivity, sloping north-ward 
to the Bistuaiy of tho river Findhorn, and is about 3 miles S. from Fiud- 
hora, the port of Forres. The population of the parliunentary burgh 
in 1851 was 3468, that of the municipal burgh 3339. It is governed 
by a provost, 3 bailies, and 13 councillors; and unites with Inverness, 
Nairn, and Fortrose, in returning one member to the Imperial 
ParPament. 


The town consist-s of one chief street, forming a part of the liigh- 
way between Elgin aud Inverness, with several smaller streets branch¬ 
ing off from it. Tho houses are mostly modern aud well built. 'I’lio 
town is well supplied with water. Besides tho parish church, which 
is a jdaiu building, there are a Free church aud cha^^ele for Episco¬ 
palians and United Presbyter isms. 'Pho jail is a substantial building. 
Corn-markets are held weekly. 'The most important of tho sohools 
in Forres is that endowed by tho late Jonathan Anderson of Glasgow, 
w'hieh occupies a neat and cuinmodious building. The town dates as 
a rayal burgh from the time of William the T.iuu. Its castle, now in 
mins, ivas the occasional residence of some of tho early kings of 
Scotland. 

A tower in memoiy of Nelson has been erected on the top of tho 
Cluny Hill near the burgh, from which a most extensive view is to 
be had. In the immediate vicinity of Forres is tho celebrated ancient 
pillar called Sweno’s Stone, considered one of tho finest memorials of 
the Danes that exist in Scotlnnd. It is a hard sandstone of the 
country', aud well preserved, showing ou its four sides numerous 
figures of men and horses, in marching and in battle array. A 
handsome suspeusiuu-bridge crosses the river Fiudhorn hera. 

(Xtw Stalistical Accoimt of Scotland; Communication from Rurres.) 
FORTH, a river in Scotland, which rises in tho mountains sex>ar.ai- 
ing Loch Katrine from Tjocb Lomond. It is formed by two branches, 
which after a courae of 16 aud 12 miles rcsi)ect:ively, unite at Abor- 
foylo; this united river receives the name of Forth. 'Tlie first of 
those streams, which rises on tho north side of Bculomomi, is called 
theDuchray; the other is formed by the junction of three rivulets, 
w'hich proceed from three small but very beautiful highland lakes, 
called Loch Con, Loch Dow, or Dhu, ami Loch Anl. At Aberfoyle 
the Forth issuing from tho mouutain.«i, enters a wide valley, suiTounded 
by hills <jf moderate elevation. From tlio uorih it i.s joined by three 
tributaries of some note—tho Tcith, wliich drains the mountainous 
country north of Tioch Katrine; the Allan, which runs ihrougli 
Strathmore; and the Devon, -vvliieh brings down tho water c<illccted 
in tho greater jiortiou of the Ochil Hills. No con.sidtirahle river 
joins it from tho south. Where it unites with tho Devon the river, 
which liigher up is only of moderate size, begins to widen, aud 
gradually assumes the appearance of a gulf. This gulf, calletl tho 
Frith of Forth, increases in width in its progress to the 0 . 181 , ami 
joins the North Sea betivcen Fifeiiosa and tlio i-ocka of T.aiitallan 
(.\astle, where it is about 15 miles across. 'Tlie source of the Forth is 
not much more than 30 miles from the mouth of the Devon in a 
straight Hue, but ns it flows with many sinuosities, its real course 
exceeds twice that length. The length of tho Frith from west to 
cjist rather exceeds 50 miles. The Forth is not a rat>i«l river below 
Aberfoyle, and may bo navigated by vessels of 70 tons as far sis 
Stirling; but it is not much navigated above Alloa, which may be 
regarde«l as its prineipul port. On tho southern shore of the Kritli 
ucar the mouth of the river Carrou at Qrangemoutli, comincuces the 
caual which unites tho Forth and tlie (flyde ; ami contiguous to it on 
the cast, between Grangemouth and Queensferry, is gootl and secure 
anchoring gnmml in the hay. The couutrios along the northern and 
southern shores of tho Frith of Forth comprehend the most fertile 
and best cultivated parts of Soutland. 

FORTROSE, Ross shiro, Scotland, a royal burgh, inai'ket-towii, ami 
port, ill the parish of Rosemarkic, is situate<l in 57“ 34' N. lat., 4“ S' 
W. long., on tho western side of the Moray Frith, nearly' opposite Fort 
George, firoin which place there is a regular ferry, the Frith being 
hero about 24 miles i>ro:ul. It i.s about 10 miles N. from Inverness 
by land, and about 7 miles by water. The pox>ulatiou of tiio burgh 
in 1851 was 1148. The town is governed by a firovost and 14 
councillors; and conjointly with Inverness, Forres,ami Nairn, returns 
one member to the Imjierial Parliament. Fortroso is described by 
historians as having during the 16th century been the scat of art, 
science, and divinity for that comer of the kingdom, aud jwssesse*! of 
considerable trade. Rosetnarkie, a village about a mile eastward, was 
constituted a royal burgh by Alexander II.; and Chauoiiry, the 
episcopal soc of the bishnx) of Ross, was united with it by a charter 
of James II. ii\.1444, under tho name of Fortross. 

'The town is finely situated. 'Phe harbour has a depth of 14 feet 
water at high tide. There are some remains of tho aiioioiit cathedral, 
oue pai-t of which is used as a prison and court-house. Besides the 
parish church, which is at Rosemarkio, there are in Fortrose a Scottish 
oxiiscopal chapel, and chaiiels for Free Church and Baxitist congrega¬ 
tions. At Fortrose is an extensive distillery. A public academy was 
founded in 1701. 

{New Statistical Account of Scotland; O. and P. Anderson, Guide 
to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.) 

FORTUNATE ISLANDS. [Canauxks.] 

FOSSANO. [CoNi.1 

FOTHERINGAY. [Nortuamptonsuiue.] 

FOUGERES. [ I I.LK-KT-VlLAlNK. 1 
FOULSHAM. [N0RKOLK.3 
FOWEY. [Cornwall.] 

FOX ISLANDS. [Aleutian IsLANDa] 

FOXFORD. [Mayo.] 

FOYLE, LOUGH, an inlet of tho sen on the north coast of Ireland, 
between tho counties of Derry and Donegal, extends from south-west 
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to nortli-eiUlt nlmut Iff miles. Its ontrauoo, which, Iwtwoan Magilligan 
Point on the east, and Grecncoatle on tho west, is a milo across, lies 
about tho point 56“ 12' N. lat,, 6° 68' W. lung. Tho lough is widest 
at its southern extreiriity, where it has a breadth of about 10 miles. 
At low-wate» a great part of the area of tho lough is left bare; tho 
west side alone is navigable; tho eastern sido presents a flat strand, 
fringed by a sandy beach, which stretches round Magilligan Point to 
the mouth of tho Riuin; on this eastern shore tho base of tho 
Ordnance survey of Ireland, .63,200 feet in length, was measured. 
Nortlrward from the entrance of tho lougli, and between it and Inni- 
showen Head, is a shoal called tho Tuns, over which tho sea sometimes 
breaks with great violence. At tho harbour of Oroencastle is a pier, 
which affords shelter for small coasting vessels. Vessels of 600 tons 
ascend Lough Foyle, and its principal tributary, tlie river Foyle, 
as far as tho city of liONDONUERnY. Tho railway from Londonderry 
to Coleraine runs along the east sido of Lough Foyle. 

FRAMLINQHAM, Suffolk, a market town in tho parish of Fram- 
linghain, is situated on the left bank of the river Ore, in 62“ 13' N. lat., 
1“ 19' 13. long., distant 14 miles N.I3. by N. from Ipswich, and 87 
ii>ilo.s N.K. from London. The population of the pari-sh of Framling- 
ham in 1851 was 2450. The living is a rectory, with the curacy of 
Saxted annexed, in the archdeaconry of Suffolk and diocese of 
Norwich. 

'I’lio Castle of Frainlinghnm was during tlie middle ages an import¬ 
ant fortress. Of the castle tho outer walls are still sbinding ; its form 
approaches to a circle, and it is strengthejusl at intervals by 13 square 
towers, 'rho walla are 44 feet high, and 8 foot thick; the towers are 
.68 feet high. 'I'he principal gateway is on the south Hi«le, opposite 
the town. 'There are some remains of the outworks, and a double 
ditch, lb was ti> this castle that Qu<seu Maiy retired on tho death of 
her brother, 13dward VI., till the succession to tho throne was settled. 
'I'he town of Framlitigharn consists of a spacious market-place, and a 
few streets branching off from it, which are irregularly laid out The 
town contains many neat and siib-sbiintial liouses, ami is lighted with 
gii.s. The church, a commodious and stately odifleo, is situated in the 
centre of the town. It is built of black flint, and consists of a nave, 
chancel, and aisles, with a tower 9i> feet in height, in which .are eight 
ImjH.s. The roof of the nave i.s of curiously cjirved oak. The ludo- 
pendtmt.s, Wesleyan and Primitive Methoilists, ainl l.'nitarians have 
plac(!s of wonship. Thei*e are Free schools, Ilritish schf)ol.s, several 
:ilinshou.se.s, a p:irochial library, an agricultural society, aiul a .savings 
bank. Petty sc.ssions for Franilingham division .and .a county court 
are held. The market is hold on .Satui-day for corn and provksious, 
and there arc two yejirly fairs. 

(White, ; Communication f rom Framlia^ham.) 

FU.\N(!K, tho most westerly of the kingdom.s of continontal 
13uropc, with the exci’iibion of the Spanish peninsula. Its form is 
Very conipac:t, and resemble.s an irregular polygon, the general contour 
and dinicnsion.s of which, with the latitude ami longitude; of the 
e.xtri.>mc points, aia; given in the subjoined diagram. Fi\>m this it 
apjwars th.it it is comprehended between 42'* 25' .and 51“ 5' N. lat., 
8 “ 17' E. and 4“ 46' W. long.; that tho aggregate length of tho 
liirciimscribing linos of the polygon i.s 2157 miles, of which 
ll.SS in lies are coast (929 miles on the ocean and 2.69 miles on the 
Mediterranean) ainl 969 miles of land frontier. If all the less 
important witiilings of tho coast, or of tho frontier, were followed 
these numbers would be of course materially inci'eused. 'The longest 
diagonal is from south-east to north-west (E to M on the iliagram), 
about 660 miles ; and the next longest from north-east to south-west 
(11 to I), about 615 mile.s. 

'riie area of France, including tho island of Corsica, amounts to 
204,953 sciuaro miles, or to 201,576 square miles exclusive of that 
island. Accoriling to olHcial census returns, the population (including 
Corsica) in 1840 numbei*eil 34,138,726, and 35,781,628 in 1851. 
Excluding Corsica tho numbers boeomo respectively 33,917,263 ami 
35,545,377. Tho census of 1851 gives tho average number of persons 
oil each square niilo of Fnvnce, including Corsica, to bo 174'5S4, or 
without Corsica 176*336. Paris, tho capital, is the second European 
city in reaiiect of popiUutinn, being inferior only to London. 'The 
population of Paris is 1,053,262. Tho observatory of I’aris, from 
which the French measure loiigituiles, is situated iu 48“ 50' 13“ 
N. l.at., 2“ 20' 224’’ long, (from Greenwich). The summit of the 
lantern of tho Pautheou, from which point tho Fivnch engineers have 
oaluulatcd the geographical position of Paris, is in 48“ 60' 49" N. lat., 
2 “ 20' 574’' E. fon|. 

Coast, Itlanda, aivd Frontier .—That pail; of tho coast which fliccs 
the north-uorth-west (M to A in tho diagram, 481 miles) lies along 
the channel which separates England from the Continent, to which 
the French gives the name of La-Manche. Tho coast is generally 
irregular in its outline. It forms two largo bays, separated from each 
other by the peninsula of Coteutin, of which Cape La-Haguo (O in 
diagram) forms the north-west extremity. Near the middle of tho 
Morthem coast of Ootentin, and a little east of La-Hague, is the 
strongly-fortified naval harbour of Cherboui^. Of the bays just 
named the more easterly is divided into two subordinate bays by the 
I'ounded projection of the coast about F«5camp and Sh-Valery. One 
of these subordinate bays receives the Somme, the other tlie Seine, 
at the mouth of which the town and port of Le-H&vre (P in diagram) 
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lire situated. This p.art of tho coast is mostly low and shelving, lined 
in many parts with sand-hills, which prevent the tide from overflowing 
the lands that are below the level of the sea. About Cape Gris-Nes, 
or Orinez, there are cliffs, and west of the mouth of tho Seine the 
Micro is skirted by rocks. 'J’ho poniiisula f>f Cotentin has, besides 
Capo La-Hague, another consaliirable promontory to tho north-east — 
Cape IJarfleur. The coast of this “jieninsula fs commonly shelving, 
interniptod however by groups of rocks. The bay of St.-Malo, tho 
second of those formeil by tho coast of La-Manche, is a <leep bay, tho 
sides of which, facing rc.spcctively the west-V;y-south and the north, 
form an acute angle with each other iu tho luiighboiirhood of Mont 
St.-Michel, iu (f.ancale Bay. The coasts of the llay of St.-Malo are 
rocky and much broken, especially to tho wc.st of Mont St.-Michel, by 
a multitude of small inlets with their intervening promontories. No 
important river fulls into this bay, but many of the inlets ore tho 
matuarics of small streams. 'The remainder of the ooiist of the ocean 
faces tho south-west and west, and extend.^ 448 miles. At its north¬ 
western extremity (L to M in diagram) it is broken by a deep inlet, 
the subdivisions of which form the ro-idsttaii and naval harbour of 
Brest and the Bay of Doiiarnenez. The coast here is lofty and precijii- 
toua From the Bec-du-Kaz (L) the coast runs facing tho south-west, 
and continues for some <lb<taiice to present the same general features 
.as the adjacent p.ai'ts of the Channel c* ast --a broken outliue, fretpient 
inlets with intervening promontorio.s, and a shelving coast interspersed 
with roek.s. As it jirocceds south-ejiatwartl from the month of the 
Loire (which falls into tho ocean mi<l way between K and L) it 
becomes less broken in its configuration, low, and lined with salt- 
inar.shc.s. 'Thi.s character it retains to the mouth of the Gironde (a 
little to the southward of tlie point K), from which the coast runs 
in a nearly straight lino, broken only by one small inlet, the bay or 
ba.sin of Arcaclion, and skirted by 8.audy downs to the foot of the 
Pyrenees (at 1), near which it a.ssumc.s a rocky ainl preoipiton.s 
character. Tl»i4 coast forms one si<.ic of that bay known familiirly 
to us a.s the Bay of Biscay, but de.signated by the French the Bay of 
Qa.scogne. 

'The coast of the Mediterranean forms by its sinuo.sitie.s the two 
great bays of Lyon and Genoa, which are separated from each other 
by the pi-ojectioii of the coast al)out Toulon (F in diagram). 'The 
Gulf of Lyon, or, as perhaps it oiigiit to be called. Lions ^the name, 
it is said, being derived not from the city of Lyon, but from the violence 
of the tempests by which it was supposed to be agitated It is 
called the Lion’s Sea because it is ever rough, tempestuous, and 
destructive ” *—) is characterised by tho «5tangs, lagoon.s, or .shoro- 
iakes by wdiich its cn.a.st is skirted ; it receives the waters of tho 
Rhone. This part of the coast is commonly low, but tnward.s tho 
foot of the Pyrenees (11 in di.agram) and near Toulon (F) it assume.s 
a bolder character. The coast of the Bay or Gulf of Genoa, of which 
only .a p.art belongs to I'rance, is elevated and broken. It has many 
smaller inlets, ns the harbour of 'Toulon, the roml of Hii-res and that 
of Bormes, and the bays of Grimaud, Frejus, Na|>oule, and Juan. 

Along tho coast are several islands. In the Maiiehe, or English 
Channel, are Geruesey or Guern.sey, Jersey, Aurigiiy or Alderney, and 
Gera or Sark, which, though belonging to France by geograpliical 
position, .and couiieeted with it by the language and origin of their 
populatiiiu, are politically united to tin* British Isles, and fui*iu indeed 
the sole relic of the otiee extensive Norman or other French 
po33C3siuu.s of the early English kings; the islands of Breliat, les 
Sept lies (the Seven l.slauds), and the Isle of Bas, are of minor 
inqiortance. At tho weateru extremity of France are the Islea of 
Oiiessaut or I'shant, and along the remainder of the coa.st of the 
ocean are the Isle.s of Glenau, Groaix or Groix, Belle-lie, Noirmoiitier, 
Ile-Diou or d’Yeu, Re, Oleroti, and others of less importaneo. In the 
Moditcrraucaii are the islands of Hi»>re3 and Corse, or Coiaica. All 
those are noticed either under their respective hoods, or in the 
articles on the tlepartmonts to which they belong. 

'Tho land frontier of France is. for the mo.st part, formed by great 
natural barriers. On the southern or Spanish frontiei* are the 
Pyrenees, along the cre.sts of which from the Meditemiuean to tho 
oce-an (H to 1 iu diagram) th.; line of demarcation rims. On the 
south-east the frontier towarels the continental dominiotis of the king 
of Sardinia (from between C and D to E in diagram) is formed by tho 
lofty ridges of the Alp.- * and that towards the Swiss Confederation 
(from C towaiiis D) by tho lower but still considerable heights of tho 
.Tura. On the east tho broad stream of the Rhine (B to C) separates 
France from the domiuiona of the grand duke of Baden. 'The 
renuiining part of the frontier (A to B) is purely conventional, and 
has varied materially, a-; the fortune of war has enabled tho French to 
extend or obliged them to contract their dominions. 'The coutor- 
minoiia Rtat.es are Bavaria,.Prussia, and Belgium. 

Surface, Geological Character, ITgijLrograpky .—The loftiest mountains 
ill Fraucc are those on tho Sardiuiau and Spanish frontiers, the Alps 
and Pyrenees. Of the Alps tho loftie.st svimmits lie beyond tho 
boundary of France, iu Savoy or Switzerland ; but some of thiisc ou 
or withiu tho line* of tho frontier are of great elev.ation: as Mont 
Olan, in the valley of Godomard, on' the upper waters of the Drac, 
13,120 feet; the peak of tho Pelvoux-de-Vallouiso, south-west 

* “ Marc Lconis nuncupatur quod semper osperum, fluctnosum, ct crudcle." 
—IVilUam of NangU, a monk of the 13th century, quoted by Maltc Brun. 
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of Brianfon, about 14,000 feet; a peak west of the village of Maurin 
13,107 feet; Mont Trois EUions, 12,737 feet; and others. Of the 
Pyrenees the highest point is in Spain, but other points which nearly 
equal it are in France, several of the peaks of the Vimemale group, 
at the bead of the valley of Cauteretz, reaching to neany 11,000 feet; 
Mont d*Or, in the Jura, has a height of 40^20 feet, and Le-Gros* 
Taureau, near Pontax-lier, 4351. [Alps; PyrIikeics; Juba Moun- 
TAi>'s; Alfes, Havtes; Poubs.] 
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feet high; Le-Bressoir near Uio source of the Meurthe, 4040 feet; 
and Le-Ballon-d’Alsace, 4124 feet. [Vosoes.] 

From the heights of Langres a range of high lauds (including the 
Faucilles Mountains, the Argonno hills, and heights of t)^o Ardcnne), 
extends in a north-west direction to the coast of La-Manche, about 
CapcQriz-Ncz, separating the streams which belong to the basins of the 
Rhine and the Kscaut from those which belong to the river systems of 
central France. A branch from these height divides the basins of 



A, the frontier towards Belgium meets the roast. 

B, the frontier tov^ds Bavaria meets the Ahine. 

C, the frontier towards Switscrland meets the 
Rhine. 

S, Junctions of the RhOne and the Guiert. 

B, mouth of the Var. 


F, Cape Notre-T>amo, on the coast near Toulon. 
O, mouth of the canal of Aigues Mortes. 

II, the frontier towards Spain meets the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

I, the same frontier meets the ocean. 

K, mouth of the Sivre of Niort. 


L, Bi’e-dii-Uus. 

M, on the coast nortli-west of Brest. 

N, Mont St.-MiclicI, in Cuncalc Bay. 

O, Cape I.a-Uaguc. 

1’, I.e.H&vre, at the mouth of the Seine. 

Q, Cape Grls-Nex, between Calais and Boulogne. 


The Cayennes arc separated from the Pyrenees by a valley, tbrougb 
which the great canal of Languedoc runs ; they extend in a norUi- 
north-east direction, and after sending off branches to join the group of 
primitive and basaltic mountains of Auvergne, turn to the northward 
and skirt the valley of the Rh6ne and the Sadne ; in this part of 
their course they are known (according to the districts through which 
they pass) as the heights of Vivarais, Forez, Lyonnais, Beaujulais or 
Charollais. ^ Mont Mezen, the culminating point of the CMvennes, is 
6800 feet high. ^ The mountains of Auvergne surpass the C^vonoes in 
height. The Pic-de-Sancy, the highest of the Monts-Dores or Mont 
d’Or Mountains, is 6196 foot high, and the Plomb-do-Cantal is 6095 
feet above the level of the sea. There are several other * Puys,’ or 
volcanic summits, of inferior height among the Auvergne Mountains. 
[AnnkCHB; Aoverowk; Cantal; CkvESNxs; Pov-DB-DdMB.] 

The comparatively humble slopes of the Cdte-d’Or of Bourgogne 
(Bui^undy) may be regarded as a continuation of the Charollais 
heights, and serve with the heights of Langres to connect the 
Cdvennes with the Vosges, whose Branches extend to the south-east 
so as to unite with the Jura, and whose wild and woodml steeps form 
the western boundary of the valley of the Rhine. The principal 
summits of the Vosges are Le-Ballon-de-Soultz, or Ouebwiler, 4695 


the Seine and the Somme. From the Charollais heights a range of 
hills of gradually diminishing elev.ation extends to the neiglibourhooil 
of the Loire, separates that river from the streaius which flow into 
tho Seine, and connects the mounbu'n system of central France with 
the heights of Beauce, which are a prolongation of tho Menez Moun¬ 
tains of Bretagne. These run from the headlands near Brest in an 
easterly direction. A range which proceeds in a north-west direction 
from the central group of the Auvergne Mountains toward the mouth 
of tho Loire, aud is called the heights of Q.'itine, separates tho basin 
of the Loire from that of the Garonne; and another range, which 
branches off from the Pyrenees near the Pio-du-Midi, and runs north¬ 
west till it subsides in the Landes near Bordeaux, separates the basins 
of the Garonne aud the Adour. 

The Cdvennes, the heights of Langres, the Faucilles Mountains, and 
the uplands of the Ardenno, aeparate the western or oceanic slope from 
the eastern ; the latter is sulKiividod by the Faucilles Mountains, and 
by a branch of tho Vosges which unites with the Jura, into the 
north-eastern or Rhenish uope, and the south-eastern or Mediterrauean 
slope. 

The western slope includes the basins of the Adour, the Garonne, 
the Charoute, tho Loire, the Yilune, tho Ome, the Seine, the Somme • 
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and a number of others of less importance. The basin of the Adour 
is bounded by the Pyrenees and the range which extends from these 
to the mouth of the Garonne : the length of this river is about 200 
miles. The basin of the Garonne is bounded by tlio heights lost 
mentioncKl, by the Pyrenees, the C<Svennea, the mountain group of 
Auvergne, the lieights of G&tino, and a small branch from these which 
divides the basins of the Qaronnne and Chorente. The general 
course of the Garonne is to the north-west; that of its principal 
tributaries which flow from the C<$vennes and the Auvergpat group 
(as the Dordogne, the Lot, and the Tam) is to the west-by-sotith; 
that of the Pyrenean tributaries, which are smaller, to the north-by- 
west; the Dordogne is the last tributary of importance which it 
receives in its course to the ocean; and their joint scstuary is called 
the Gironde, a name which like that of our own Humber apydies to 
the sestuary alone. The length of the Garonne is about 360 miles ; 
its basin is inferior in extent to that of the Loire, but exceeds that of 
the Seine. [Gmiowne.) The basin of the Charente is bounded by 
the heights of Giltine or their branches, an<l the length of the river is 
200 miles. [Cuauextk ; Chahkste-Infeiueuue.] 

The basin of the Loire, the largest river that wholly belongs to 
France, is bounded by the heights of Giltine, the Auvergne Mountains, 
the Cdvennes in which it i-iscs, the ('harollais heights, the hills 
which connect these with the plateaux of Orleans and Ueaucc, and 
the ofTsots of the Mcnez Mountains. The direction of a line drawn 
from the source of the Loire to its mouth would be north-west, and 
it w*)uld lie nearly along the ridge of the heights of Gatiue, but from 
the great bend which the river makes, its course is first north and then 
west; its principal tributary, the Allier, has a northward course 
nearly parallel to and not far distant from the upjier part of the 
Jioire: the Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, have a north-west course. 
These all join the Loire on the left bank ; the most important tribu¬ 
tary winch it receives tin the right bank is the Mayenne. The length 
of the T.oiro is above GOO miles; that of the Allier is about 250 
miles; that of the Cher, 215 miles; that of the Vienne, 207 miles; 
and that of the Oreuso, an affluent of the Vienne, ICO miles. 

The liasiu of the Vilainc is bounded on tlie north by the Mcnez 
Mountains, and on the cast by a branch of the same mountains which 
separates it from the basin of the Ijoire; the length of the Vilaiiic 
is about 121 miles. The basin of the Oriie is bounded by the Mcnez 
Mountains, or tlieir branches; the length of this x-iver is above 
82 miles. 

'I’hc basin of the Seine is bounded by tbo heights of IJcauce and 
those of Langi'es, with tlieir connecting range ; aud by the hills which 
branch ofl‘ fi’om tbe heights of r.angi‘es towanl the Channel. The 
length of the Seine is 480 miles ; that of its jirineipal tributary, the 
Marne, is 268 miles. The basin of tlie Somme is bounded by the 
heights that run from t]io.«e of I.angrcs to the coast of the Channel; 
the length of the river is aliout 110 miles. 

The north-eastern or Rhenish slope comprehends jiarts or the 
basins of the Escant or Schelde, the Mexise, the Moselle, and the 
Rhine. Only a comparatively small part of the course of each of 
these rivers belongs to France; no pai*t of the course of the Rhine 
is entirely included in that country, of which it only forms the 
boundary. 

The MediteiTanean slope comprohei^ls the basin.H of the Aude and 
the Rhone, and of one or two other etream.s, which are too small to 
I'oquire notice. The basin of the Aude comprises part of the slopes 
of the ca.stenx Pyrenees, the southern slopes of tlie Montagnes Noircs, 
the most soulhcm part of the (’c^’ciines, and the great ilepression 
lictween these two mountain systems. The Aude is about 100 miles 
in length ; its conrso is at first northward as far as Carcassone, and 
then eastward to the Gulf of Lyon, which it enters below Narbonne. 
The basin of the Rhone is bounded by the Cdvennes, the heights of 
Charollais, tho C6tc-d’Or, the heights of Langres, the Vosges, the 
Jura, and tho Alps : its gi’catest extension is from north to south, and 
it is comprehended partly in Switzerland aud the Sai'dinian states, 
but chiefly in Fi-anco. The course of the Rhone in Savoy, Switzer¬ 
land, and part of France is neai'ly west; at the great city of l.yon it 
bends to the southw'ard : its whole course is about 525 mih?8; that 
of the Sadno, its principal afllucnt, is 301 miles; that of the Ia^ro and 
tho Durance, two other aillueuts, about 190 and 220 miles respectively; 
and that of the Doubs, a fec<ler of the SaOne, about 210 miles. 

^ Oeoloffical Character. —The sands, clays, limestones of later forma¬ 
tion, marls, and sandstones, which constitute the strata above tho 
chalk (including the alluvial and diluvial beds), occupy several exten¬ 
sive districts. 1. The largest of these districts is in the south-west of 
France j it comprises the coxmtries that lie betw’cea the foot of tho 
Pyrenees from the ocean to the Mediterranean, and a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Gironde below Blaye to the shore-lake of Sig6an, 
near Narbonne. It comprehends nearly the whole of the valleys of 
the Adour and the Garonne, with the intervening ‘ landes,’ or heaths; 
tho lower part of tho valleys of tho Dordogne, mo Lot, tlie Tarn, the 
Ari^go, and the other streams which join tho Gainune on tho right 
bank; tho whole of tho valleys of those streams which joiu it nti tbe 
left bank, except such as have their sources in tho higher part of the 
Pyrenees; and a narrow belt from the valley of tho Garonne to tho 
SimditeiTaneai], along tho coast of which bods of this formation, pro¬ 
bably alluvial, extend to the border of Spain. 2. The next district in 


extent is wbat is designated ‘ the Paris basin,’ extending for several 
miles in evcx*y direction round that city, bounded by an irregular line 
drawn from the neighbourhood of Gisors, on the north-west of Paris, 
to La Ffere on the Oise; thence to the neighbourhood of fipemay 
on ^ tho Mamo; from l&pernay to the Seine, at the junction of the 
Loing, and along the valley through w'hich the canals of the Loing 
and of Briare have been cut, to the valley of the Loire, along which 
valley these formations extend upwards to Cosne, and downwards 
below Blois : from this last point tliey*are bounded by a line drawn 
northward to the neighbourhood of Gisors. 3, Tho third district 
extends along the valley of tho Saone on the east side of that river 
from the junction of tho Doubs to Lyon, and then along the east side 
of tho valley of tho Rhfme to below tho junction of the Drome : this 
long strip has a breadth of several miles on the east side of tho Saoiio 
and RliGne, but does not extend to the west of tlieso rivers, except 
between tho junction of tho Doubs and the Canal dn Centre with tho 
Saone. 4. Tho next district comprehcmls tho alluvial formation of 
the dcUn of the Rhone, and the lower part of the valley of that river, 
and of its tributaries tbe Aigucs, Ouvfezo, and Dur.mce. .5, C, 7. There 
arc throe other narrow portions occupied by those later formations, 
extending along that part of the valley of the Rhino which belongs to 
France ; along the valley of the Allier. from mar Rrioude to below 
Moulins; and along tho valley of tho lioire from near Fenrs to tho 
junction of the Avron. 8. That small pare of Franco which lies to 
the north fif a line drawn from Calais by St.-Omer to the Belgian 
frontier, is occupied by those formations which extend into Belgium, 
and occupy a large jiart of that cwiuntry. 

The chalk-formation skirts the district occupied by the super-creta¬ 
ceous deposit-An the north-ea-st side alone, extending from the coast 
between tbe Gironde aud the Charente to the river Lot, southward of 
whicrh it is not found ; the breadth of this belt of chalk is tolerably 
uniform—about 2.5 or 30 miles. The Paris basin is surrounded on 
almost every side by the chalk, which forms a circular belt of very 
variable breadth, from 21 or 2.5 miles (between Reims aud Rcthel), to 
inoi-c than 100 miles (between Clermout-sur-Oise ancT tho coast near 
Calais) : the continuity of this belt is only intcrruptcil by the exten¬ 
sion of the super-crcb'iccous strata up the valley of the Loire toward 
Co.sne. The chalk formation occupies the coast of the chatinel from 
Cape Grinez t<i the west of the mouth of the Seine, except near Bou¬ 
logne, where it is interrupted for a short interval by the strata of tho 
formations below it, xvliich liei’c ri.se to the surface. 

The group, which comprehends the oolitic and other fonnations 
from the chalk-marl (which underlies the chalk) to the lias, surrounds 
the chalk belt of the Paris ba«iu on tho west, south, and east sides. 
On tho west side tho di.sti’ict occupie<l liy these formations U narrow, 
except just on the coast of the Channel, along which it extends from 
near the mouth of the Seine to the peninsula of Cotentin. On the 
.south-west it bccorn^'S wider, and extcmls to tha chalk belt which 
bounils on the north-east the first super-crotacoous district above 
defined ; along this belt it exten<bi, forming an outer belt from the 
ocean, to the I'iver I.ot; and from the Lot it extends towards the 
south-east, skirting the sHper-ci'ctaceous district. Along the south 
side of the chalk of the Paris basin, these underlying strata have a 
varialile breadth: on the south-east and cast they extend, intor- 
rujited only by the more ancient stioita of the Vi>sge.s, to the valley of 
tho Rhino and the upper waters of the Saone, and across that river to 
the Jura, tho heights of which consist of tlicse formations. From tho 
Sadno and tho Jura these formation.s extend southwai'd to the Metli- 
tcrrancan, bounding the third snper-cretiiceous district on the ca-st, 
and then, extending westwanl across the Rhone, inclose the fourth 
super-cretaceous district between their branches. A belt of these 
strata extends, with one or two interruptions, along the foot of tho 
Pyrenees, on the south of the super-ci'ctaceous distinct, from tho 
ocean nearly to the Mmliterranoan. 

The new red-siuidstono or red marl, and the magne.sian lime.stouo 
which umlerlics it, fonnations which in England spi-ead .nver a great 
extent of country, occupy onla small part of France : they aro found 
in the Vosges, tlie Ccvenues, aud one or two other places. 

The coal-mea-sures, the slates, and tho gnanilcs ami other primitive 
rocks occupj' several extensive districts. 1. Tho whole of Bi’ctagno 
and the adjacent part of Normandie, and the other conterminous 
provinces in the we.st. 2. The mountain district of Auvergne, part of 
the Cdvenuc.?, the hills of Vivarais, Fort*z, and the Charollais, and a 
large extent of country west of Auveigue, as far as tho hanks of tlie 
Vienne and the scurcos of the Charente : this region is inter.sected 
by the sixth and seveu-h super-crctaceous districts; and here the oldest 
and tho latest formations may be found in juxtaposition, without the 
intervention of any of the intermediate strata. 3. The Alps. 4. The 
Pyrenees, in which calcai ;ou8 formations abound, and organic remains 
are found at a vast height. 5. Tho Vosges, where they are not occu¬ 
pied by the now red-sandstone or magnesian limestone, by which 
formations tho primitive district is nearly suiTouiuleii 6, A consider¬ 
able insulatcil district in the southern part of the CJvennes, between 
districts 2 and 4. 7. A small tract in the northern part of France, 

between the Sambre and the Meuse. 

'rho great primitive district of ociilral France (the second in our 
enumeration) aljounds in extinct volcanoes, and in the rocks, such os 
trachytes, basalt, lava, Ac., which have arisen from them. SSeveral of 
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the * Puys ’ of Auvergne consist of the craters of these volcanoos rest¬ 
ing on the granite, which is the prevailing rock of the district, and 
on other ciystalliae rocks, [Auveuumb.] The C^vennes and the valley 
of the Khdue (even in those narts occupied by the strata between the 
chalk and Uie primitive rocks) exhibit traces of vulcanic agency, as 
likewise the isolated primitive district between Auvergne and the 
I'yreuuos. Othera are observed in the aueiout Pruvonco, near the 
sources of the Argeus, and one or two in the north-east of 
France. 

The miuei'al riches of France ore considerable. Granite, sienite, 
porphyry, variolitea, and serpentine ju-e quarried in the department 
of ilautes-Alpcs, in Corsica, and in some of the dupiirtineiits of the 
north-west; lava in Auveigne, and marble of great variety and 
beauty in the Pyrenees, in Corsica, and in vai-ious other pai*ts. Vast 
slate quairies are wrought at the foot of tlie Pyrenees and in the 
department of Maine-et-Loire, ns well os in the Ardenue district near 
the Belgian frontier; and excellent limestone quarries for building 
abound. Lithogra]>bic stone, clay for bricks and tiles, kaolin, or 
porcehiiu clay, pipeclay, gypsum, chalk, paviugstone, and mill¬ 
stones are found at various points. Of the metals — iron, manga¬ 
nese, antimony, and lead there is u great abundance. The mining 
or manufacturing of iron enters into the industrial occupation of the 
inhabitants of no less than 52 of the departments of France. Silver, 
gold, and pbiiina are found in the department of Is5re. Some copper- 
mines are wrought, the most important in the neighbourhood of 
Lyon. Gold is found in the soil brought down by some of the streams 
which rise iu the Pyrenees and the Ouvemies, by the Rhone, and by 
the Rhine. • 

No less than 46 coalfields are explored iu 34 departments, the 
greaWr number yielding chipfly g'>ud bituminous coal, some liguito ; 
and others autbraoite. Sulphate of iron, alum, asphalte, bitumen, 
and petroleum are also found. I'he most productive coal-districts 
are near Valenciennes iu the north, and St.-Etieuiie iu tho south 
of Franco. Mach coal is dug in the departments of Saoue-ot- 
Loire, Aveyron, and Gartl. The department of Meurtho contains 
briuc-spruigs and rock-salt; the rock-salt Held of Vic, discovered iu 
1S19, has an extent of nut less than 30 square leagues. There are 
iq France 2i0 mineral spi'iugs, of which more than 150 arc collected 
in baths for the reception of patients. Of hot springs tho must 
famous are those o[ Bar6ges, Cautcrets, Bagufei-es-do-Bigorre, Kaux- 
Chaude.s, amoug the Pyi-euees ; those of Aix and Digne at the fwt of 
the Alps; those of Vichy, Chaudos-Aigues, and Neris in tho Cdvenues 
region; those of l’>ourbonne-le.‘i-bains iu tho Vosges; and those of St- 
Amaud in the Ardennes. The hottest of tho springs in Franco is 
that of Chaudes-Aigiies in the Auvergne region, department of Cantal, 
the temperature of which is nut less than 196° Fahr. The adminis¬ 
tration of the several hot and cold springs is under the inspection of 
physicians appointed by the government. 

Climate .—The northern and western parts of Franco aro drier 
than the southern and eastern. In the deptwlmont of Isdro, tho 
moan annual quantity of rain is 32 inches; in the mountainous port 
of Haut-Rbin 30 inches (French mca-sure); in the plains of the same 
department more than 23 inches; and iu tho department of Rhone 
(Lyon) above 29 inches: while iu the department of Ille-et-Vilaine it 
is only 21 inches; in those of Orne and Eure, between 20 and 
21 inches; and at Paris, in the department of Seine, between 19 and 
20 inches. Of the difiercnco and the variations of temperature in 
diiTereut pai-ts of Franco, a judgment may be formed from the 
following table:— 


Place. 

Clermont in Auvergne . . 

Dunkerque ..... 
Pans ..... 

St.*^£alo ..... 
Nantes . . . * . 

Bordeaux. 

Marseille ..... 

Montpellier. 

Toulon. 

N iftics ...... 

Agon ...... 


Average Temperature. 



Summer. 

Winter, 


64-40^ 

84*52’ 


64-fi4^ 

38*00’ 


64*58’ 

38 00’ 


66*02'’ 

42*08’ 


68*54“ 

40*46’ 


70*88“ 

42*08’ 


72*50’ 

45*50’ 


75*74’ 

44*00’ 


75*02’ 

48-38’ 


73*40’ 

48-28’ 


83*70’ 

36-50’ 


Agriculture .—France has always been considered one of the must 
agricultural countries iu Europe; but until very recent times the 
system of husbandry has remained almost unimproved for centuries, 
and even yet the changes for the better are far from being general. 
The want of ready communication b^ roads and canals iu times gone 
by, prevented any great exertions being made to increase the produce 
of the soil, beyond the immediate demand of the neighbourhood. 
One port of France often had a deficiency of corn approaching to a 
iamine, when plenty reigned in another. The prioe of grain in the 
south of France varied so much from that iu the north, that there 
was a difiference in the duty paid on tho importation of foreign cora 
in different ports. Arthur Young, in his tour through France in 
1787, was surprised to find the state of cultivation so low in every 
province, except those bordering on the Netherlands. His observa¬ 
tions have been acknowledged to be just by the French agricultural 
writers tiiemselves, and a certun spirit of improvement has been 


excited by his remarks. Since the revolution in 1793, eveiy encou¬ 
ragement to agriculture has been held out by the government; but 
notwithstanding the numerous excellent publications which have 
been produced, aud tho ostulilishmont of agricultural schools, and 
model farms, the progress tuwanls a more general adoption of 
improved methods of cultivation is slow. In most parts of France 
tlio farmer resides iu or near the village, and tho laud wliich he 

cultivates is dispersed over a considerable extent of distant uniu- 
closed fielda He loses much time iu going and returning, and he 
has a great way to carry the little manure which ho makes. Artificial 
grasses are cultivated to a considerable extent, cspcoially in tho 
southern provinces, but not sufficiently to mauitoin as much stock as 
would produce the requisite quantity of manure; and tho very small 
demand for animal food, at a distance from the large towns, gives 
little euoouriigemeut to the feeding and fattening of cattle, except 
whore natural meadows abound, which is chiefiy along the course of 
the rivers, and in the provinces of Normandie aud Brittany. 

Tho great division of jiroperty wliich arises from tho law of equal 
distribution among all tho children at tho death of tho parent, tends 
much to lessen the size of farms. In a country where there lure 
domestic manufactures to give omploytuent to tho labourer or peasant, 
when his plot of grouud does not require all his time, a more careful 
cultivation is the consequence of small occupations. IT.abita of constant 
employment excite industry; aud tho ingenuity is sharponed by tho 
practice of tho mocluuiical arts. But iu an ignorant i>oasnnt leisure 
produces idleness; aud if a mere sufficiency of food can be procured 
from a small possessiou, for which no rent is paid, it is seldom that a 
great surplus is raised. 

Tho ))roportiuii of the population of Franco which is occupied iu 
agriculture, is much greater than iu those countries which arc chiefiy 
eugiiged in manufactures junl commerce. There are in Franco very 
few large proprietors of laud, who, like tho English country gentle¬ 
men, spend a great piU't of their time in the country, ami take an 
interest iu agi'icultural pursuits. There are not many speculative 
farmers who have capital, aud aro possesse<l of a superior practical, 
as well as a theoretical knowledge of agriculture, ami who m.'iku it a 
means of .acquiring wealth. Few expensive instruments can conse¬ 
quently ever bo tried, or brought into general use, nor any extousivo 
improvomeuts undertaken. All these causes concur in preventing a 
rapid improvement iu French agriculture. 

The uorthom i)art of France, on tho confines t)f Belgium, and iii 
the immediate ueighbourhood of Paris, aro tho best cultivated. Iu 
most other parts, except where inaizo is cultivated, the old system 
of two or tlireo crops of corn ami a fallow is generally adopted. If 
the fallows were well worked and clean, the crojjs would bo bettor; 
but this is by no means the case. Tho viwiegated appearance of tho 
corn iu May, from the abundant blossoms of weeds, ])rovo8 that they 
have not been extirpated. When they appear likely to choke tho 
com they aro sometiinea wee<lod out; but as tho method of sowing 
the seed in rows or drills with an instrument is unknown or under¬ 
valued, thero is no possibility of boeiiig tho intervals between tho 
growing plants, and all tho weeding must bo effected with tho 
hand. 

Arthur Young divides tho whole of Franco into four distinct olimatos 
as regards agriculture. In tho*iiorthorn the vine does not thrive so 
as to make good wine. This district lies north-west of a line winch 
passes north of Paris, and is parallel to the line of the French coast oil 
the Channel. The next division is that in which wine is mode, but 
maize or Indian com iloes not thrive. The boundary of this district 
to the south is nearly parallel to the line first mentioned, and passing 
through Nancy in Lorraine divides Franco nearly into two equal parts. 
The f-hir d division is that in which both maize and wine abound, but 
where tho climate is still too severe for tho olive or the white mul¬ 
berry ; this is bounded on tho south-east by the Jura and a line passing 
to the north of Lyon. Tho last division consists of tho southern 
provinces from tho last-mentioned line to the Pyrenees, whore the 
olive and the mulberry abound as well os maize oud tho vine. In this 
part the year often yields two harvests of com, but tho soil is not well 
adapted to pomument pastures except at a oonsidorable elevation 
above the sea. 

The finest climate is in tho third division, where corn, maize, and 
wine are good and abundant. The heat is not so oppressive w iu the 
southern provinces, aud thero is the greatest scope for agricultural 
operations. The most fertilo lands are towards t4e north and east. 
The Beauue immediately south of Paris is also a fine wheat country, 
and so ore Touraine, Alsace, and tho plain of the Garonne. The worst 
soils aro in Champagne, Sologiie, and along tho coast of the Bay of 
Biscay. The cultivation of rice has been in recent years introduced 
into the Isle of Cumargue, iu tho department of Bouchea-du-Rh6no, 
with we believe tolerable success. 

Tho Comte du Gasparin, in his ‘ Coure d'Agriculture,' divides Fr^oo 
into throo zones, which he names regions of cereals, vines, and olives, 
according to the most important product pf each. Tho cereal region 
com[)riBes all the north of France to a line drawn from tho mouth of 
the Loire to the Rhine, a little north of Paris. To tho south of this 
is tho region of vines, whioh extends to a line drawn nearly parallel 
to the former through tiio town of Orango> The remainder of Franco 
forms the zone of the olive. 
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r^ut return of the whole surface of Franco 
(131,069,981 acres), including Corsica, there were 13,608,171 acr® 
under wheat; 11,715 acres were sown with spelt; 2,251,439 with 
mixed com (muslin); 6,869,879 with rye; 2,936,453 with barley; 
7,416,297 with oats; and 1,561,372 with maize: and the products 
were in bushels— 191,284,670 of wheat; 374,348 of spelt; 32,530,982 
of mixed com; 70,482,176 of rye ; 45,819,020 of barley ; 134,474,408 
of oats; and 20,955,726 of maize. This gives a total cereal produce 
of 501,921,629 bushels, and the average corn produce for the whole 
of France at only 14’6 bushels per acre. The average yiehl of wheat 
per acre for the whole of Franco is hardly 14 bushels. In England no 
strictly accurate statement of the average can be given for want of 
ngriculitiral statistics; it is however all but certain that the average 
yield of wheat per acre for all England is about 28 bushels. 

Since the above return was published the corn-produce has increased 
considerably in favourable years, and Franco has since the abolition 
of the English corn-laws exported corn largely. The increased facilities 
for transit by means of railroads hiia no doubt also, among other causes, 
operated as a stimulant to ngriwiltural industzy. The cultivation of 
the vino, of the urtiAcial grasses, of pulse, and above all of pobitotis, 
has greatly incraused within the x»'eKent century. Beet-root is exteu- 
sively grown for the manufacture of sugar. The esculent roots and 
table-vegetables are common. Flax, hemji, and oleaginous seeds are 
cultivated extensively. Hops, tobficco, and madder are grown. The 
olive and the mulberry are also extensively cultivated ; of the latter 
there are between fifteen and twenty millions of trees planted in the 
dcimrtmonts that lie in the basins of the llhouc, the Garonne, and the 
Upper Loire. The departments of Gard, JJrdme, Vaucluse, and 
Arddche are the most distingui-uhed for their mulberry plantations, 
and for the proiluce of silk. The industry of the peasants in some 
of the more stc-rilo districts i.i very great: in the Odvennes and in 
Auvergne they build walls to retain the alluvial soil brought down by 
tile mountain Hti*cams, and cultivate the sides of the mountains by 
means of the terraces thus formed. 

In the Boutli the soil of the hills is atony, which suits the vine, but 
is iiiifit for the growth of com ; lietw'coii the hills there are valleys 
which abound in every kind of produce, and wlierc there is a eommaud 
of water to irrigate the Aeld.<i the iuu.st productive water-mead<»w3 may 
bo made. The French beau is extensively cultivated for its seeds, 
which when boiled are said to couiaiu more nutritive matter than 
any other seed in the saino compass. The arable land and pastures 
are not intermixed as in England, but generally lie wi<le of each other. 
The horaes and cows are hiil chiefly on clover, litccrn, sainfoin, and 
other artificial grasses, of which no greater extint is raised than is 
absolutely necessary. More attention is now given however to the 
feeding of cattle for the markets, and cattle-ahows are coming into 
vogue in Paris and the chief firovincial townsj. 

The agricultural imxilemcnts in use in France are in most inaiauccs 
few, and not of an improved kind. Each province has its own fashion 
in making ploughs, most of w’hich are rude and do their work im¬ 
perfectly. At cattle-shows there are, as in England, exhibitions of 
improved agricultural instruments, which will thus come immediately 
under the notice of farmer.^, and iio doubt cause a general amelioration 
in this respect Tlie com is reaped with the sickle. In the northern 
parts the barns ai’o very large, to hold the whole crop of the farm ; 
for stacking com, or even hay, is almost unknown. In the south the 
corn is thrashed out iu the field, aud i»ut into granaries immo(.iiately 
after harvest. The size of farms iu Franco is much less than the 
average of English farms. 

Model farms and estublishmeuts for the diffusion of agricultural 
knowledge have been established iu various parts of Franco. At 
Grignon, near Paris, is an agricultural establishment supported by 
the government; and iu several of the provinces similar ostablish- 
inonts have been founded of late years. They cannot foil gnuiually 
to introduce improved methods of cultivation. 

The vino is one of tlio most important objects of cultivation in 
Franco. In 10 of the 86 departments it is not grown for the purpose 
of making wine, or at all upon a considei'able scale: in the other 
departments it is more or less an object of attention. The amount of 
land oooupied by this culture is about 5,000,000 acres. The average j 
yearly produce of the French vineyards is estimated at 42,000,000 
hectolitres (about 92-1,000,000 gallons), of which about one-sevonth 
is converted into brandy. The departments drained by the Garonne, 
the Oharente, and the Adour; those lying along the Itboue and the 
BaOne; the basin of the Loire; the region of the Moselle; valleys of 
the Seine, the Yonne, and the Mamo, j>roduco wines of the finest 
growth and the gitHitest variety. The banks of the Charento produce 
no wines of rejiutation, but tne grapes grown on th«?m yield the best 
distilleil spirits iu the world. Cognac brandy. The department of 
Qers also is famous for a mild and delicate brandy called Armaguivc. 
The wines of Languedoc, Prt>veuce, and Roussillon ore remarkable for 
fulness of body. The average annual produce of the vineyards is 
estimated at 720,000,000 of francs, or about 28,600,0001. In the 
departments of the north aud north-west, which do not izrotluce the 
vine, cider forms the usual drink of the poorer classes. The actual 
quantity of wine produced during the last few years is as follows:— 
1848 . 1,139,687,344 gals. I 1850.083,786,166 gala, j 1852.626,133,222 gals. 
1840 . 782,214,086 „ | 1851 . 867,443,058 „ j 1853.408,567,774 „ 
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Of the fruit-trees which are cultivated on a considerable scoie in 
t rance, the mulberry is one of the most important: it is reared for 
the nounshment of the silk-worm. This branch of culture has much 
increased of late years, I'ho olive, the orange, the lemon, the pisto* 
chio, are grown along the shore of tlie MeditciTanean : the plum when 
dried furnishes a considerable article of export. The apple and the 
pear are grown in Normandie ami Bretiigiie for making cider and 
perry, which furnish the peasantry with their common drink: the 
apple is also exported in a dried state. The chestnut furnishes the 
fieusantry of the more barren districts with an un{>ortaut article of 
food, and the walnut is grown for its oil. 

Of forest-trees France has the oak, the cork-trcc, which is culti* 
vated iu the departijients of the south-west, the elrn, the ash, the 
beech, the birch, the poplar (white and black), the larch, the juniper, 
the wild cherry, and the pine. The box, the cornel, the maple, and 
others furnish the cabinet-maker with ornamental wood. The eastern 
part of central France is the best wowled district, and the former 
pi-oviuco of Bretagne is the most destitute of wood. As in France 
wood is almost universally used for fuel, it is au objr-et of con.siderabla 
attention; aud it is calculated that about one-seventh of the whole 
coimtry i-s occupied us woodland. The principal forests are on the 
various inuuutain ranges; except on the Alps aud Pyrenees, which 
are rather bai-e of wood. The ranges of the .Tura and the Vosges 
furnish good deals; and the forests of the maritime pine enable the 
pea.sant of the Landes between the Garonne aud the Adour to turn 
that otherwise barren tract to some accoimt: these forests yield 
charcoal, rosin, aud pitch. 

Anini^H .—The domesticated animals of Franco are, for the most 
part, similar to those of Great Britain. 

Horses iu France are by no means equal either in number or in 
excellence to wbat they might be under a l>etter system of agriculture. 
A considerable iiuiuber are imported ammally, altbuugh the richness 
of the soil should rather enable tlie French to cxfmrt. Considerable 
pains have been tideeu by the establishment of government studs aud 
by other means to imjirovc and increiise the l)rcc<l. The horses of 
the provinces of Normandie, Picardy, aud Alsace arc well ada]>ted for 
war, po.btiug, and agriculture; those of the departments of Ornc and 
Calvados arc excellent for the Siiddle or the carriage; those of the 
depaitments of Maine-et-Loire and Sartbe, and the departments 
adjacent to the mountain chauis of the Alps and thc.Iura, arc adapted 
for light cavalry; the horses of Limousin, Auvergne, Guienne, Gas¬ 
cogne, aud Beam are iu the highest rejmte for the combination of 
lightness aud strength. The horses of Bretagne are a rough hardy 
breed. 

The ass, though probably superior to that of Great Britain, is, 
except in the department of Vienne, far inferior to the ass of Spain or 
Italy. Mules are bred iu many parts, and some of them are exported. 
Oxen iu France are much employcil in the labour of the field iiiste:id 
of horses: they are of many dillerent breeds and sizes: among the 
.smalle.st arc those of BreUigne, and. the mouutiiin cattle of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, and Ceveimes. l>xcn are frequently bred in one part of 
the country and fattened iu another jairt. The rich plains of Lower 
Normandie attbrd jiasturage to great numbers of oxin which are 
brought thither from various quarters, especially from the hilly 
districts of central France where they are breik The sheep are of 
various brt^wla, some of which have been so far improved as to furnish 
a wool equal to that of Saxony. The number of sheep in jiroportiou 
to the. population is by no means eqvial iu France to what it is in 
England; they are most uumerovis in the former provinces of Bern, 
Bourbonuais, Normandie, Piear«.lie, llo-«le-France, Orl^anais, Rouerguo 
in Guieune, and part of Languedoc. The sheep of Poitou and 
Picardie, and of sumo parts of Normaa<lie, the lle-tlc-Frauce, and 
Guieuiie, are the fattest; those of Bourgogne and the Ardennes are 
must esteemed for their mutton : but the lH'.>»t mutton on the whole 
is fed on the sjindy lUstricts near the sea. The sheep of Ronssillou 
approach nearest to meriuoes in the fineness of the fleece. Some 
goats are bred in tlie momitainous districts : the Tibet goat, the hair 
of which is woven into C:ishmcre shawls, has been naturalised in tho 
Pyrenees. The swine arc *»f three races : the oripnal breed, which 
existed in the time of the Celts, anil which is still found in Nor¬ 
mandie, especially in tho valley of Augo; tho Poitovin breed, and 
tliat of Perigoivi: from the crossing of these breeds a number of 
varieties have resulted. Tho trade in salt provisious fomw au im¬ 
portant branch of industry in the department of Bassc.s-Pyr<5n^os 
(where tho Bayonne '.ams are cured), .and in the frontier dejiartmeaU 
of tho ciist and north-east. 

Tho rearing of poultry is in most parts much attended to. By a 
peculiar mode of treatm nt tho livers of the duck and goose are ren- 
dorcil very hirge and very delicate. The duck-liver pies of Toulouse 
and the goose-liver pies of Strasbourg ai'e known to epicures. 

Of wild animals the black and brown boars have their haunts in 
tho French Pyrenees; the lynx is found, though very rarely, in tlie 
recesses of tho higher Alps; and the wolf and tho wild boar are 
common in tho forests. The cnamois aud the wild goat are found ou 
the summits of the Alps aud the* Pj'renees. The stag, the reebuck, 
the hare, and t^io rabbit are common. Tho marmot iuhahits the Alps 
and tho Pyrenees, and tho ermine and tho hamster are found m tha 
neighbourhood of the Voices, 
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The red squirrel, the alpine squirrel, and a species of the flying 
squirrel are also found in the foi'osts of the Vosges and in the woods 
on the banks of the Moselle or on the slopes of the higher Alps. The 
smaller beasts of prey and vermin, sueff as the fox, the badger, the 
hed^hog, the polecat, the wcazel, the rat (of which the original 
bla(A species has been, as in England, exterminated and replaced by the 
invasion of a larger kind), the mouse, the mole, and the field-mouse are 
sufficiently numerous in their respective haunts. Among the 
amphibious animals are the otter and the water-rat. 

Of birds the chief songsters and the birds of passage are much 
the s<ame as in England, with the addition of the hoopoe and one 
or two others. 

The flamingo is found on tlie shores of the Mediterranean. Of 
game, there are the red pai-tridge, common in the departments of the 
centre and west, and the gray pai'tridge, common in the south ; the 
quail, the 01101811 , the beccafico, the pho.n8ant, the woodcock (abundant 
in Picanlie), and the snipe in Auvergne. The plover, lapwing, wild 
duck, and others are taken in great numbers on the coasts of the 
Channel and the Ocean, especially in the department of Chorente- 
Inf«<rieuro. 

Of other animals we mention only a few: the gecko of Mauritania 
is found on the Mediterranean coast. There are several species of 
vipers and of harmless snakes : the latter are in some places regarded 
as fit for food. Frogs are numerous and of many species : one, the 
jirickly frog, is of a great size and hideous form. 

The tortoise, the salamander, the scorpion, and a kind of spider 
closely resembling the tarantula of Italy, are found. The honey 
bee (which is reared in great numbei’s) and the silk-woim are the most 
valuable insects; the Spanish fly is sufficiently numerous to furnish an 
article of exportation. Leeches are found in many parts. 

Fisheries.- -The coasts aboimd in fish of vaiious kind.s, the taking of 
which occupies a number of hands : the herring, the mackerel, and 
especially the sardine or pilchard, are the chief objects of attention to 
the fishermen of the coasts of the Channel and the Athuitic : the tunny 
and the anchovy, to the fishermen of the Mediterranoan. The oyster, 
crab, lobster, and other Crustacea are in great demand. The best are 
found on the coast of the departments of Mauche, Calvados, and 
Chareute-Infdrieuro. 

Divisions (H^’il, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, and Military .—Before the 
revolution of 1789 France was divided into 33 governments or pro¬ 
vinces of very unequal extent. It is now divided into 86 depai-tinents, 
which arc named from the principal rivers that drain them, from 
the mountains within their limits, from their situation, or from 
some remarkable locality. The arrondissements are always named 
from the chief town in each. These 86 departments are divided into 
863 arrondissements, 2847 cantons, and 36,835 communes, which, except 
that they have a corporate form of government, do not generally differ 
much in extent from parishes. Each dejiartment is administered by 
a prefect; each arrondissement by a sub-pi-cfcct; and each commune 
by a mayor (maire). In each depai-tment there are also several 
officers connected with the arrangement and i-eceipt of taxes, an engineer 
of roads and bridges, a militate sub-iutendant, and a company of gens- 
darraes. In the chief towns of departments courts of assizo are held; 
each arrondissement has its tribunal of first instance, and each canton 
a judge of the peace. The more important departmental capitals 
are seats of high courts of justice and appeal, and head-quarters of 
Military Divisions. 

The prefect is appointed by the central power and is invested with 
the civil, financial, military, and in some respects judicial administra¬ 
tion. He regulates the articles of the departniental budget, which he 
discusses with the coiincil-generaL He presides at the conscriptions 
for recruiting the army, and overlooks the whole financial adminis¬ 
tration, including direct and indirect taxes, public domains, woods 
Md forests, 4c. Assisted by his council ho forms a tribunal of first 
instance. In all these capacities he communicates with the ministers 
of the crown. Once a year a council-general of department, composed 
of ns many members ns the department has cantons (but not ex¬ 
ceeding 30), ^embles to examine the accounts and proposals of the 
prefect, to assign to each arrondissement the proper share of taxation, 
to determine upon the demands for reduction made by councils of 
arrondissement, 4c., and to settle the amount of taxes for depart¬ 
mental purposes. The council of arrondissement, which consists of 
not less than 9 members, has similar duties in conjunction with the , 
sub-prefect, only in a narrower sphere; it addresses its opinion on the 
state and mquurements of the arrondissement to the prefect, who 
decides. Finally the communal council (composed of 10 to 36 mem¬ 
bers according to the importance of the commune), considers with 
the mayor the special interests of the commune, its octroi duties, 
roads, communal property, receipts, and local expenses. The mem¬ 
bers of ,the departmental councils are chosen by the electors of the 
department; woso of the municiptd councils by the communal 
electors. 

The old governments or provinces of France, os well as all their 
more important subdivisions, are noticed in this work. The depart¬ 
ments and all the large towns ore also described. 

In the following table the area and population of each of the 
86 departments is given as reterned in the official census of 
1851 :— 


J 

. Department. 

Area la Sq. Miles. 

Population in 1851. 

Aill e • a • • « 

2,242-0 

372,030 

AivnO • e e • • • 

2,843-0 

558,080 

j s • • • • 

2.821-8 

336,758 

Alpos (Itatoox.) . . . . 

2,679-9 

152,070 

Alprs (llautcs-) .... 

2,136-8 

132,038 

Ard^chc ..... 

2,133-8 

386,505 

Ardennes ..... 

2,021-6 

331,206 

Ariiigo.. 

1,880-6 

207,435 

Anho. 

2,317-2 

265,247 

Audo • • • • • « 

2,436-7 

289,747 

Aveyron. 

3,384-4 

394,183 

l)ouchrs.du.Khenc . . . 

1,984-9 

428,989 

Calvados. 

2,131-6 

491,210 

C.-intnl. 

1,999-2 

253,329 

Charonto ..... 

2,295-6 

382,912 

Ch.irentc-Infiiricuro . . . 

2,626-9 

469,992 

Cher. 

2,779-8 

306,261 

Correzo . 

2,265-0 

320,804 

Coisc ..... 

3,377-5 

236,251 

CAte-d’Or. 

3,382-7 

400,297 

Cdtos-du-Xord .... 

2,659-0 

632,613 

Creusc . 

2,150-0 

287,075 

Dordogne. 

3,536-8 

505,789 

Doiil>8. 

2,019-0 

296,679 

DrOmc. 

2,519-2 

326,846 

Kure. 

2,689-4 

415,777 

Kure-et-Loir .... 

2,208-7 

294,802 

Finistvro. 

2,593-8 

617,710 

Card. 

2,250-5 

408,163 

Guronne (Haute-) . . . . 

2,431-0 

480,794 

Oers. 

2,424-9 

307,479 

1 (iirondc . . . . . 

3,70o-9 

614,387 

: ll^rault ..... 

2,393-1 

389,286 

lllc-et-Vilnino . . . . 

2,597-5 

574,618 

Indre ..... 

2,629-7 

271,938 

li)drc.et-T.oiro , . . . 

2,360-6 

315,641 

Isero. 

3,201-1 

003,197 

Jura. 

1,928-3 

313,299 

I.andcs. 

3,599-1 

.302,196 ' 

I.oir.ct-Cher. 

2,452-2 

261,892 

1 Loire. 

1,841-8 

472,588 

■ Loire (Haute.) . , . . 

1,916-0 

304,615 I 

1 Lull e-Infeririirc 

2,654-3 

535,664 

I.«>iret. 

2,612-1 

341,029 

•••••• 

2,012-8 

296,224 

Lot-et.Caronne . . . . 

2,067-3 

341,345 

LozCto. 

1,994-9 

141,705 

Maine-ct.Loiro . . . . 

2,751-3 

; 515,452 

Blanche ..... 

2,201-0 

600,882 

Marne. 

3,158-0 

373,.302 

Marne (Haiitc-) 

2,401-6 

208,398 

Mayenno. 

1,993-1 

374,566 

Meurthe. 

2,353-0 

450,423 ' 

Meuse. 

2,405 9 

328,657 

Morbihan. 

2,626 8 

478,172 i 

Moselle. 

2,073-3 

459,684 

Kievre. 

2,632-0 

327,161 

Nord. 

2,103-5 

1,158,285 

Oiso. 

2,260-5 

403,857 

Orne. 

2,355-6 

439,884 

rus-dc-Calais .... 

2,550-5 

692,991 1 

Puy-de-DOinc . . . . 

3,072-8 

590,897 

VyriniCM (Hasses.) . , 

2,043-3 

416,997 

Pyr^n^es (Mautes.) . . . 

1,748-4 

250,934 ; 

Pyr5n<es.Oricn talcs . 

1,591-4 

181,955 ; 

Rhln (Bas.). 

1,756-0 

587,434 1 

Khin (MauU) .... 

1,585-8 

494,147 1 

tthfme. 

1,077-4 

574,745 I 

Sa6ne (Haute.) .... 

2,004-5 

347,469 i 

Sadne-et-Loiio . . . . 

3,306-7 

5.34,720 j 

Sarthe. 


473,071 i 

•Seine. 

183-6 

1,422,065 ' 

Scinc-cUMarne .... 

2,281 7 

345,076 i 

Selne-ct-Oise . . . . 

2,163-5 

471,882 ! 

Seine-Inftricurc.... 

2,332-7 

762,039 

Sevres (Deux.) . . . . 

2,316-5 

323,615 

Somme ..... 

2,378-4 

570,641 

Tarn . 

2,218-5 

308,073 

Tarn.et.Garonne 

1,436-6 

237,553 

Vef • • • t • • j 


357,067 , 

Vanclnse . 

1,373-4 

264,618 I 

Vend4e . 

3,506-6 

383,734 

Vienne . 

3,603-4 

317,305 

Vienne (Haute.) . . , . 

2,130-3 

310,379 ; 

Vosges . 

2,347-0 

427,400 

Yonne . 

2,868-0 

381,133 

Total .... 

204,052-9 

35,781,628 


The ecclesiastical division of France before 1789 was into 18 ai'ch- 
bishoprics, exclusive of Avicpion. Of these one (Cambrai) was reduced 
to a sunple bishopric, but has since been restored to its former higher 
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di^iity; four wcro united with others, namely, Arles and Embrun with 
Aix, Vienne with Lyon, and Narboune with Toulouse : the addition of 
Avijfnon makes the present number 16. Of the clioceses 49 were sup- 
pressed at the first revolution'; the remainder, with the new sees of 
Nancy, St.-Di<5, and Moulins, make up the present 65 bishopries. 

In general tliroughout France a bishop^s see is co-extonsive with 
the department in which the town is from which he takes his title. 
In a few casus two^epartments are united under one bishop, and in 
f»*ur instances (the archdiocese of Reims; the archdiocese of Aix, 
Arles, and Kmbruu; and the bishoprics of Ch&lons and Marseille) 
the see is less than the department. In the articles on the episcopal 
triwns and the departments of France, the extent of each see is 
expressly stated. 

ye here merely name the dioceses, which, with the arch-see given 
in italics, are comprised in each of the 15 ecclesiastical provinces of 
France; - 

1. Pant. —Chartres, Meaux, Orleans, Ulois, and Versailles. 

2. Comirot.™ Arras. 

3. Lyon-et- Vienne .— Autun, Langres, Dijon, St-Claude, and 
Cl renoble. 

4. Bonen. —Bayeux, 6vrcux, >S^ex, and Coutances. 

6. i?ens-cl-Auxerre. —Troyes, Nevers, and Moulins. 

6. Reims. —Soissons, ChCilons, Beauvais, and Amiens. 

7. Tours. —Lo-Mans, Angers, Rennes, Nantes, (2uimx>er, Vannes, and 
St.-Brieuc. 

8. fiourges. —Clermont, Limoges, Lo-Puy, Tulle, and Sh-Flour. 

9. Alhy. —Rodez, Cahoi's, Mende, and Perpignan. 

10. liordeaux. — Ageu, Angouldme, Poitiers, Perigueux, La- 
llochello, and Lu^on. 

11. Auch. —Aire, Tarbes, and Bayonne. 

12. Toulouae-et-A'arbonnr. —Moutauban, Pamiers, and Carc.'issonne. 

13. Aije, Arles, et JSmbrun. —Marseille, Fn?jus, Dignc, Clap, and 
Ajixccio. Alg<5rio forma a bishopric of this province. 

1 -1. Iksit Mj ort.—Strasbourg, Metz, Verdun, Belley, St.-Die, and Nancy. 

15. Avignon. —Niines, Valence, Viviero, and Montpellier. 

The French Lutherans, who .are chiefly resident in Alsace, arcundtr 
the c<)UHist»)ry of Stra.sboui^, The French Calvinists, a much more 
important body, have mccting-housca in 51 departments, and are 
governe<l by consistories, five funning a synod. 

Judiciary. —The adniiniatration of ju.atico in France is uniform. 
As before stated each canton has its justice of peace, who is always 
a professional man, and has summary jurisdiction in matters of le.ss 
importance, and all suits must come before him with a view to on 
amicable settlement if possible; failing which, they arc carried before 
a higher court-. The mayors of communes also act as inferior 
magistrates. The large towns are divided into several cantons. In 
each arroiulissciucnt the tribunal of first instance takes cognisance of 
civil and police cau-scs, in accordance with the code and the laws of 
tlie sbde ; ami 26 high courts, formerly called royjil courts (Cours 
lloyalcs), take cogni.sauce of appeals against the judgments of the 
tribunals in their respective jurisdictions. Before the.se courts aro 
tried all ollenccs against the state. In cases of misdcmc.anour the 
first jtirisdiction rests with the ju.stice of peace, who may send the 
person or persons charged before the tribunal of first instance, w’hich 
then acts us a tribunal of correctiouiil police; from these the accused 
parties may np])eal to the high court. In matters of grave character 
the criminal is finally brought before the coiu-t of n-ssize (the judges 
iu which aro one or more members of the high court), where he is 
ti'iwl before a jury of 12, drawn by lot, from a list of the electors of 
the department in which the assizes aro held. Courts of assize aro 
hold in the chief towns of the departments throe or four times a year. 

Commercial causes are carried before tribunals of commerce, the 
judges in which aro elected for thi-oe yeara by the loading merchants 
of the arrondissemont, subject to the approval of the ceuti-al power. 
In matters that involve amounts exceeding 1500 francs, an appeal 
lies to the high court of the <listrict. These courts exist with the 
greatest ad- antage iu nearly all the great commercial and industrial 
districts o' Franco. tVliere there are not tribunals of commerce their 
functions re dischaigod by the tribunals of first instance. 

In the ii 'ritime and manufacturing towns there are beside.s councils 
of Prud’-Ho. Hues (‘experienced men’), with summary jurisdiction 
in matters to the amount of 100 francs. If tho amount in dispute 
exceeds 100 francs, an appeal lies to tho tribunal of commerce. The.se 
councils aro composed of master manufacturers and workmen elected 
annually; they do not suffer lawyei-s to plead in their courts: they 
^-it in the evening when tho workpeople leave the shops and factories, 
and take cognisance also of disputes between masters and apprentices, 
manufacturers and their workmen. The council of Prud’-llommes is 
one of the most extensively useful institutions iu France; iu Lyon 
alone above 5000 cases aro decided annually, appeals are rare, and a 
leversal of the decree of ^e council rarer stilL 

Finally, iu each military division and naval head-quarters, councils 
of war and maritime councils ai-e held to decide (subject to a council 
of revision) upon the ofi'euces of soldiers and sailors. 

The high coui-t of appeal from all these courts and tribunals, and 
for the whole of France, is the 'court of cassation,’ which sits iu 
Paris, and the judges of which aro appointed from amongst tho moat 
distinguished French lawyei-s. 
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A high court of justice chosen from amongst tho high magistracy, 
and having as jury members of the councils-general of all France, 
takes cognisance of all attempts against the chief of the state and the 
public safety. 

The following is a list of tlie high courts, showing the departments 
within the jurisdiction of each ;— 

1. Agen. —Gera, Lot, and T^ot-et-Oaronne. 

2. Air.—Busses-Alpcs, Bouches-fhi-Rhone, and Var. 

3. Amiens. —Aisne, Oi.se, and Somme. 

4. Anget'S. —Maine-et-Loire, Mayenue, and Sarthc. 

5. Bastia. —Corsica. 

6 . Besunfon. —Doubs, Ilaute-Saonc, and Jura. 

7. BordeHu.r. —Oharente, Dordogne, and Gironde. 

8 . Bourges. —Cher, Indre, and Ni6vrc. 

9. C'aen.—-Calvados, Munche, and Orne. 

10. Colmar. —Bu.S'ltlun, and Haut-Rhin. 

11. Dijon. —Cote-d’Or, Uaute-Mamo, and Saone-et-Loire. 

12. Douai. —Nord, and Pas-de-Colais. 

13. (t'rcnoblc. —Drome, Hautcs-Alpes, and Ikci-o. 

14. Limoges.- Correze, Crouse, and Haute-Vienne. 

15. Lyon.- -Ain, Loire, and Rhone. 

16. Metz. —Ardennes, and Moselle. 

17. Montprllicr. -Aude, Aveyron, Ht^rault, and Pyrt'oeea-Orientules. 

18. Nancy. —Meurthe, Mcu.^e, and Vosges. 

19. Ntmes. —Arilcchc, (lard, I.ozfcrc, and Yaucliise. 

20. Orleans. Iiidre-tt-I.oire, Loirct, and Loir-et-CJher. 

21. Paris. Aube, Kurc-ct-Loir, Marne, Seine, Scine-et-Marne 
Seine-et Oisc, and Yonno. 

22. Pnu. —Ba.s.3e.s Pyrenees, Hautes-PyrdinieB, and Landes. 

23. Poitiers. —Charcntc-Infth’ieurc, Deux-S^vre?, Vendec, and Vitumc. 

24. Rennes. —(.'utes-du-Nord, Finisttre, Ille-et-Viluinc, Loirc-lufc- 
ricurc, and Morbihun. 

2.5. Rioiit.- -Allier, Caiitul, TIaute-Loire, and Puy-de-.Dunie. 

26. Rouen. —Eniv, an<l .Soin?-lnfericure. 

27. 3’oulouse. —Ariegc, Haiite-Garouue, Tarn, and Turn-et-Garonne. 

Military Divisions, «tr.- --By a decree dated December 26, 1S51, 
France is now divided into 21 Military Divisions, each of whicli 
comprises one department or more. They are each named from tiie 
chief town, which is the head-quarter.s of the officer in command of 
tho army corp.s f>f the divi.sion. These division.s, with the dejiartmcuts 
included iu each, are as follows ;— 

1. Paris. —Seine, Scine-et-Uise, Oi-se, Seine-et-Marne, Aula?, Yoime 
Loiret, and Eure-ct-Loir. 

2. Rouen. —Seine-Tiifcricure, Euro, Calvados, and Oriie. 

3. Lille. —Nord, Pas-dc-Calais, and Somtue. 

4. Chdlons-sur-Marne. —Marne, Ai.-<ne, and Ardennes. 

5. Met:.- -Moselle, Meu.se, Meurthe, and Vosges. 

6 . Strasbourg. — Bns Khiu, and Ifaut-Rhin. 

7. Besaneon. —Douhs, Jura, Cotes-il’Or, Haute-Maino, and Haute- 
Saoue. 

8 . Lyon.- -Rhone*, T.oire, Saunc-ct-Loii*e, Ain, Iserc, llautes-Aliies, 
DrAmc, and Aitleche. 

9. JlfiiraeiV/e.--Boucho.s-du-Rhone, Var, Bju»3t«-Alpes, and Vauclu.se. 

10. MontptUier. —HJrault, Aveyrou, Lozere, and Gard. 

11. J*trpi>jmm. —PjTcncc.vOriontalcs, Ariogc, and Aude. 

12. Toulouse.- -Haute-Garouue, Taru-et-Garonue, I.ot, and Tarn. 

13. Bayonne. —Bas.ses-Pyreu<5es, Landes, Gers, and Hautes-Pyrenees. 

14. liordrauj'. -Gironde, Chaiente lnfcneure, Cliareute, Dordogne, 
and Lot-ct-G.ironne. 

1.5. .Vun.'fi*. — Loire-Itifi'ricure, Maiuc-ct-I.uire, Deux-Sevres, and 
Vendee. 

16. A’twnrs. — liie-cl-Vilaluc, Morbihan, Finistere, Cutes-du-NorJ, 
Mancho, .'unl Mayonne. 

17. Basda, —C<.>r.'ica. 

18. Tours. —ludre-ct-Loiro, Ssu-the, Loir-et-Cher, and Vienne. 

19. Poitrgcs. —Cher, Nii'vre, Allier, and Indre. 

20 . Clcrmont-Pcrraud. Puy-de-I>oinc, Haute-Loire, and Cautal. 

21. Limoges. —Hautc-Vienne, Crouse, and Corri-ze. 

For purposes of naval conscription tho territory of Franco is .also 
divided into maritime provinces, of which there aro f^ve, named from 
the great naval harbours of France—Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, 
Rochefort, and Toulon. 

Tlie territory of Frjmco is admirably defended by nature against 
foreign enemies except towards the north-east. The Atlantic const on 
tho north and west with few harbours of any depth, and those th.at are 
deep being difficult of ucci. ..s or strongly defended, warn off the invader 
by sea. The Pyrenees would be impassable iu the face of united 
France; tho eastern Ironticr with the wall of the Alps, the Jura, 
and the Vosges equally so. But towards the north-east, on the Belgian, 
Prussian, and Bavarian frontiers, the country has no natural defence. 
But iu this quarter military scicr 'c has done its utmost iu constructing 
fortresses to command all the leading approaches, and in no country 
iu the world aro there so many stroftgly fortilioil towns iu the same 
extent of territory. Along this' frontier are tho forti'essea of 
Dunkerque, Lille, Douai, Cambrai, , Valenciennes, Cond6, Maubeuge, 
Avesnes, Rocroy, Qivet, Ch:irl&mont, MJzi^res, Sedan, Thionville, 
Metz, Bitche, and Weissembourg. Along the Rhenish frontier (the 
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proper defence of this quarter however is not the Rhine but the 
Voegea Mountains) are the fortresaee of Haguenau;, Straebourgi 
Soheleetadt, and Neuf Brisaoh; B4fort> B< 8 an 9 on, uad the Fortde* 
rEcluse command the approaches from Switserland : towards the 
Alps and the Sardinian frontier are Grenoble and Brianyon; the 
P^nean passes are defended by Perpignan, Bellegarde, Mont Lonis, 
St-Jean-Pied'de-Port, and Bayonne. In the interior many of the 
towns are strongly forti&ed, but Paris, with its continuous wall and 
detached forts, is the most important in every point of view. The 
detached forts erected in recent times round Lyon, also render that 
city a very important military position. The great naval dock-and 
building'vi^a are Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, Cherbourg, and Lorient. 
Sloops of war are built also at Bayonne, Nantes, and 8t.>Sorvan, 
a suburb of St.*Ma1o. 

Government. — The constitutional monarchy and representative 
government which had prevailed in France under King Louis Philippe, 
the head of the younger branch of the Bourbons, were abolished by 
tbe republican revolution of 184S. A republic in form, govemeil by 
a j>resident and a national assembly, the members of which were 
elected by ballot, with a suffn^e all but universal, succeeded. 

On December 2, 1851, Prince Louis Napoleon Boua{>arte, president 
of the republic, issued a decree dissolving the Legislative Assembly, 
establishing universal sullrogo (the Msembly had considerably restricted 
the Biilirage), proposing a president for ten years, and a second cham¬ 
ber, or senate. On the ‘2()th and 2l8t of December the French people, 
by 7,439,216 affirmative votes against 640,737 negative ones, aUupte«l 
a ‘plebiscite,’ or decree of the people, maintaining the authority of Louis 
Napolcuu Bonaparte, and delt^tiug to him the powers necessary for 
establishing a constitution on the bases proposed in the above procla¬ 
mation.. The power thus conferred upon the president resulted in 
the important state paper issued January 15, 1852, which contains 
the constitution under which France has l>eeu since governed. 

According to this proclamation the president, while he wisely 
retained that title, assumed more than royal authority. He is 
responsible to the people alone, who had elected him, and not to 
a national assembly : the command of the land and sea forces, the 
exclusive initiation of new laws, the right to declare the state of 
siege, were among his leading attribtites. A Senate was appointed, 
whose number was not to exceed 150, the members to be named for 
life by the president, who may also grant them siilaries. A lower 
chamber, called the Legislative Body, consists of 261 members, one 
for every 35,000 electors, and chosen for ten years by universal 
suffrage, but without the ballot. The sittings of both chambers to 
be private; oflicial reports only of tbe iiroceediugs to bo published. 
No member of either chamber has the power to origiuatj uuy law; if 
amendments are a<lopted they must be sent to tlie council of state, 
and cannot be discussed if not also adopted by this body. The 
]>residcnt convokes, adjourns, prorogties, and dissolves the Legislative 
Body. In case of a dissolution a new one is to bo convoked within 
six mouths. The session of the chambera to last three months. 

A council of st.ate, composed of 40 or 50 salaried members, nomi¬ 
nated and prcsidwl over by the president, draws u£> the projects of 
all laws. The Senate is nut to be transformed into a court of justice. 
For crimes against the chief of the state and the public safety a high 
court (as above explained) is appointed. Ministers cannot bo mem¬ 
bers of the Icgislatui’c. Petitions may be addressed to the Senate, 
but none to the T^egialativo Body. The mayors of communes arc 
appointed by the executive. 

in this draught of the constitution the name of republic was 
retained, and the title of president; but on December 2, 1852, in 
accordance with a decree of the Senate dated November 7, 1852, and 
a plebiscite carried by 7,839,552 votes against 254,401, tbe name of the 
government was changed, the empire was re-established, and Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte became emperor of the French under the title 
of Napoleon III., the throne being hereditary to his legitimate male 
descendants, failing which, the succession rests in Priu^ Jerome 
Napoleon Bonaparte and his direct legitimate descendants in the male 
line by order of primogetiituro. Since the establishment of tho 
empire some very slight modifications have been made. 

hevenue, Jiupenditure, dec .—The general revenue of France is 
derived from dii-ect and indirect taxes, and from customs and import 
duties. The budget of tho minister of finance having been voted by 
the chambers the amount of the direct taxes is distributed amopg the 
86 departments of France according to their extent, industrial pro¬ 
gress, population, and presumed degree of prosperity. Tho prefect, 
aided by the council-general of each department, allots to each 
arroudissemeut its shara of tho amount imposed on the whole 
department; the sub-xirefect, in concert with tho council of arroii- 
dissement, divides this quota among tho cantons and communes; and, 
finally, tho mayor, with the assistance of the munieixml or communal 
oouttuil, assigns to each inhabitant tho amount Ite has to x>ay. The 
indireot taxation comprises land and assessed taxes, the duties on 
wines and spirits, the navigation of rivers, tithe of the octroi duties 
of towns, licences, stamps, sale of state property, post-office and moil 
service, imx>ort and export duties, profits from tho state forests, &o. 

According to the budget toe 1854 the total receipts amounted to 
1,620,639,572 francs; and the ezx>en8GS voted to 1,616,820,459 fraoos. 
llio exx>enditure is thus distributed:—Interest on the imblic debt, 


396,503,439 ihuics; esx>onse of the chambers, 36,004,180 francs; 
credits to min^n, 756,073,254 firaiios; expense of oolleeting taxes, 
Ao., 161,973,884 firanes; drawbaoke, Ac., 86,106,242 francs; extraordi¬ 
nary expenses for public works, Ac., 89,560,000 ftanos. 

The budget for 1855 estimates the reeeipts at 1,666,012,213 francs ; 
and the expenditure at 1,662,030,308 francs. Tho expenditure includes 
the following grants:— 

Ministry of State . . . 12,146,400 fr. or 341,C50 fir. more than in 1B54. 

Justioe. 27,443,380 fir. or 802,600 fr. fluro than in 1834. 

Foreign Affairs . . 0,621,600 fir. or 301,000 fir. more than In 1834. 

Finance . . . . 711,004,619 fir. or 20,084,261 fr. more than in 1894. 

Interior .... 130,091,220 

War. 310,807,791 ) together, 16,033,148 fir. more than in 

Marine .... 127,602,402 / 1804. 

Fubtio Instmction ) 

and Publlo Wor- ) 60,719,722 fir. or 00,086 fir. more than in 1854. 
ship . . * .1 
Agriculture, Com- \ 

incrcp, and Pub- > 106,735,212 fr. or 5,400,000 fr. less than in 1854. 
lie Works . . ) 

Interest on New Loan . 15,407,033 fr. 

The total receipts of customs duties in France were:—In 1816, 
153,958,908 francs; in 1847, 134,117,730 francs; and in 1848, the 
year of tho revolution, only 80,448,468 francs. 

The amount of indirect taxes (which snpx>1it>s a certain tost of 
tho condition of tho people) in 1848 was 676,000,000 francs; in 
1849, 707,407,000 francs. From tho lost year they increased to 
846,000,000 franca in 1853. 

'The imports and e.\ports of France in 1851, 1852, and 1853 were 
as follows:— 


1801. 

Imports . 1,157,700,000 fr. 

Expiu’ts . 1,620,700,000 fr. 


1852. 

1,438,200,000 fr. 
1,681,500,000 fr. 


1853. 

1,630,600,000 fr. 
1,866,800,000 fr. 


Totals . 2,787,100,000 te. 


3,119,700,000 fr. 


3,497,400,000 fr. 


The 8hix>s employed in tho import trade in 1853 numbered 2i),779, 
measuring 2,750,699 tons ; of theno vessels 9210 were French, carrying 
1,065,088 tons; and 11,569 foreign, carrying 1,CSS,011 tons. Tiie 
imports by sea were v^ued at 1,028,400,000 franca; by land, at 
602,200,000 francs. 

The exi>oi’t trade in tho same year employed 1.5,841 ships, measuring 
1,854,665 tons, and including 6625 b’reneU and 8856 foreign veasela, 
carrying re3i»eetivcly 796,350 and 1,058,315 tons. 

The totals of tho imports ainl exports given above, when tumo«l 
into Buglish x>ounds sterling, are 111,496,000/., 124,788,000/., and 
139,896,000/. rcaxJuctively. This last sum shows an excess over I8.‘i2 
of I.*),108,000/., and over 1847, the ye.ar before the revolution, of 
35,480,000/. 

The tonnage representing tho arrivals and departures of brnded 
veasela by sea engaged in tho foreign trade amounted to 4,605,00(1, 
or 303,000 tons more tlian in 1852, and 308,000 tons mure than in 
1847. From this, and tho preceding paragraph, it axq>earM that value 
has increased more than tonnage, showing a great increase in the 
commerce over the land frontiers of Franco, consequent on the 
extension of railway comm unication. 

Of the im|>orts into France in 1853, valued as above (in Knglislt 
money), at 65,224,000/., to tho amount of 44,120,000/. wore for homo 
consumption. Of tho exxiorts, the value of which iu pounds sUwliiig 
was 74,672,000/., 54,520,000/. rciirescnt French produce; the ditference, 
exceeding 20,000,000/., shows impurtauce of tho transit tr.adc of 
Fmnce. 

The principal articles of import and export during tho last three 
yoai-s tu'o given in tho following table, with the values of each iu 
X>ound8 sterling:— 




1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

Imports.—fircudstuffa ... 


HU,(IU0 

299,000 

3,840,000 

Loal ..... 


1,489,9(10 

1,529,000 

1,689,000 

Iron. 


200,990 

240,000 

449,000 

Cotton .... 


4,169,999 

5,120,000 

5,320,000 

Itaw Milk .... 


3,689,090 

5,300,090 

5,200,000 

IVool ..... 


1,369,009 

2,600,000 

1,720,000 

Exports.—Breadstuffs . . . 


3,890,900 

2,360,000 

1,100,000 

Cotton tnanufactures 


6,609,990 

6,000,000 

6,500,000 

8ilk manufactures . 


8,120,000 

0,040,000 

11,520,000 

Woollen manufactures 

5,280,000 

5,120,000 

5,840,000 

Linen manufactures 

• 

1,980,000 

1,200,000 

1,360,000 

Wines .... 

e 

3,200,000 

3,400,000 

3,030,000 

Gloves and hosier}' 

e 

1,480,090 

1,480,090 

1,800,000 


The cnnsolidated debt of France on the Ist of January, 1851, 
amounted to a total of 5,345,637,360 francs. Besides this, tho float¬ 
ing debt, according to a report of the finance minister, in February, 
1858, amounted to 690,000,000 fVancs : this sum ineludi^tho deposits 
in savings banks (190,000,000 francs), deposits of communes and 
pnblio establisbmeats, security money of the raceivors general of the 
taxes, 88,000,000 francs deposited by tho Paris-Lyon railway comxmny* 
122,000,000 treosary bills and other items. The amount apxdiod as a 
sinking fund amounted at the same date to 37,960,300 francs. 

The ooiuoUdated debt has been iuoreasod in cousoquenoe of tiio 
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war with Bumia, by the loan of 250,000,000 francs, contracted in the 
spring of 1854. 

Fovce$ i JVaey.—The effective of the French army in 
January 1868 amounted to 860,000 men and 80,000 horses; butthese 
numbers have been recently increased, considerably in consequence of 
the war with Russia. 

Infantry.—^100 regiments of 2000 men each; 10 battalions of 
Ohosseurs-h-pied of 800 men each ; 3 regiments of Zouaves; 3 batta¬ 
lions of African light infantry; 12 training companies (fusiliers and 
pioneers): a forai^ legion numbering 2800 men; 8 battalions of 
native African tirailleui’s; and 6 veteran companies. 

Cavaliy.—12 re^ments of reserve; 20 regiments of the line; and 
20 regiments of light cavalry; besides 3 regiments of Spahis and 4 
uompaiiies of remonte. 

Artillciy.—14 regiments with 16 batteries, and 1 regiment of pon¬ 
toon men; 12 companies of workmen, and 1 company of armourers; 

4 train squadrons ; ami 5 companies of veteran gunners. 

Engineers.—3 regiments of sappers and miners; 2 companies of 
workmen, and 1 company of veterans. 

(lendai’merie.—25 legions spread over the departments of Prance, 
with about .6000 men for special purposes, make a total of 25,572 men. 

Of general and superior officers thcro were, marshals 0; generals 
of divisions, 80; -iu rc8er\’e, 69 ; generals of brigade, ICO ; in reserve, 
172;—colonels, 30 ; lieutenant-colonels, 30; chie.fs of squadrons, 100; 
captains and lieutenants, 400 ; adjutants, &c., 246. 

At the eud of 1852 the French fleet numbered 25 sail of tbo line 
(6 of 120 guns, 4 of 100 guns, 9 of 82 to 90 guns, and 6 of 80 guns), 
37 frigates (12 of CO guns, 14 of 50 to 52 guns, and 11 of 40 to 48 
guns), 30 corvettes, 44 brigs, 43 small armed vossels, and 32 transports 
— in all 211 sailing vessels. v 

The sbiain flcA^t included 3 screws (one of 90 guns, a second of 80 
guns, and a third of 120 guns), one ship of the lino (90 guns, 9(50 
Ikji-sc.- power), 20 frigates of 4.60 to 650 horao-powci*, .6 corvettes (320 to 
150 horsc-powerl, 22 corvcttcM (220 to 300 horse-i>ower), luul 67 small 
—ill all loss utcainers. 

There were besides 49 s.ailing-vessels and 7 steamers building in 
ihe naval ilockyaivls. Many of these have been finished and launched 
in eonseiiueiiee of the Ruri.sian war. 

Tile number of utfieerH in the navy in 1852 was 1874, including 2 
ii>ltiiirals, 12 vice-adiiuriils, 20 rear iwlmirals, 110 c.aptaiii.s of men-of. 
war, 230 eiiptaiiis of frigate.-i, C.'»0 lieutenants, 550 ensigns, and 300 
a 4 -irants. The st^amen eiirolb'cl uumbereJ 100,000; but only 27,000 
were on active service. The inariiio infantry mnnbered 11,868 men 
iiiehidiiig 483 otlieei ; tlie mariuo artillery, 2971 men; medical 
officers, &c., 1233. 

J‘<>l>uhttion, J’llurationaJl Estahlishmcnta, d:c .—The priti- 

eip:d sto<;k from which the Froiich nation derives it.s oi*igiii is the 
Celtic. At the period of .Iiilius Ccesar’s invasion the Celts occupit;d 
iifurly all tlie midland, w’cstern, ami southern parts of tlic eoiiutry. 
'file south-western corner of the country w.as occupied by the Aqui- 
laiiian.v, wlioso territory extende<l from the Oaixiune to the Pyrenees 

nd prol>ably some Ligurian tribes were iiitenningled wit.li the Celts ] 
oil the shore of the Mediterranean. Some Creek sottlciiieuts, of whicli 
Massilia (Marseille) was the chief, existed along that coast. The north¬ 
eastern parts of the country, from the Seine and Marne to the Channel I 
ainl the llhine, were occupied by the llelgw, a (.Vltic pooph*, some of | 
whom in CiC-^ar’s time were mixed with Germans, without however j 
having lost their ualiciuul eharacleristics. The iuiiuediato vicinity of 
the llhine was occupied by some tribes who affected a Germanic 

rigln. The subjugation of the country by the Homans pi*odueeJ an 
intermixture of Huiuan.<< with the natives. The modern Fi’ench 
language sliows how extensive and how permanent has been the 
influence of the Latin tongue. 

At the breaking up of the Honiau empire, throe of the invading triln's 
po.ss('Bacd themselves of Franco: the V isigoths south and west «>f the 
Loire, the Huiguiidiaus in tlie south-east, extending from the Saoue 
ami llhdue to the Jura and the Alps, and the Franks in the north and 
cast. A br.auch of the Celtic nation, migrating from the British Isles, 
settled iu the extreme west, and have transmitted to the present age 
their peculiarity of language ami the name of the island (uretugno or 
llritain) from which they came. Politically the ascendancy of the 
Franks extinguished the independeiico of tbcii' co-iuvaders ; but the 
trilws which succumbed to their yoke remaiuod iu tbo scttlomcuts 
Hiey had acquired, aud have inllueucoil more or less the characteristics 
of their dcsccudouts. But notwithstanding these lulmixtures, the 
Celtio may still bo coii8iderc«.l as the main stock of the French people. 

As the predominouoe of the Celtic ivaco may be inferred from that 
of their adopted language iu the greater part of France, so the local 
predomiuauce of other tribes is indicated by that of their peculiar 
tongue. The Breton, an adulterated form of the language imported 
bjr the British settlers, is still the language of the rural dis¬ 
tricts of Bi*etagne; the Basque is yet found at the foot of the 
I'yi'oqees, and may be considered os the representative of the ancient 
direct of the Aquitaniaus. Iu Alsace the German language is predo- 
minaut; a circumstance which may bo ascribed to that province 
having Iraen iiioro completely occupied by those tribes who overthrew 
the Romau otnpire, aud who have pi-oservod their own language; and 
also to the long iucorporatioa of Alaaco with Germany, .and its com- 
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poratively late annexatiou to tho rest of France. The dialect of 
Loiroine, tha aty^ont province to Alsace, may be oonstdeFcd also as 
having strong affinity to that of Germany, from similar causes to those 
stated above. 

The population of Prance at tho commencement of the 18th 
century was about 19,669,320, exclusive of Corsica and part of Lor¬ 
raine, which were not then united to France. Iu the year 1762 tho 
population had increased to 21,769,163, inclusive of Corsica and tho 
whole of Lorraine. In 1784 it had further increased to 24,800,000. 

The population, according to the different census returns of the 
present ceutury, has been stated to bo as follows:— 

1801 .... 27,349,003 1836 .... 33,540,910 

1811 .... 29,093,734 1841 .... 31,2.30,178 

1821 .... 30,461,873 1846 .... 3>, 101,761 

1831 .... 33,309,233 1831 .... .35,781,628 

The predominant religion of France is tho Catholic; tho Protest¬ 
ants, who i*caido chiefly in Alsace and in Languedoc, number a1>out 
1,500,000, of whom two-thirds are Calvinists, and the remainder 
Lutherans, Methodists, Ac. The Jews number about 80,000. Both 
(5itholic and Protestant clergymen are paid by tbo state. Those of 
the Catholic hierarchy who have tho dignity of cartliual have a yearly 
income of about 1300i.; the archbishops have about 800L; and the 
bishops about 600/. Of tho working clergy the incomes are from 
20/. or 30/. to 40/. or 60/. a year. The t<)tal number of jtriests rather 
exceeds that of the cotnmune.s, which is 36,835. B. fore tlie first 
French revolution, the country abounded ndth monastic cstabli.sh- 
incnts. The abbeys and convents for men have been, with very few 
exceptions, abolished. The nunneries and abbeys for women for the 
most part remain. The French nuns do not, except a few, lead a life 
of pure meditation, but are actively engaged iu attendance upon tho 
sick, or in tho instruction of youth. 

Tilt! C.atholic clergy an? chiefly educated in seminarie.s established 
for the exYires.s j>nrYio.sc of clerical i’lstruction. There is one establish¬ 
ment for the higher studie.s at Pari.s; aiul above 200 seminaries 
scattered throughout France. Stra-sbouigw tht! chief place of instruc¬ 
tion for the clergy of the Lutheran C'huixih; Montaubau for those of 
the Calviiiistic t r HefoiTriml Church. 

Before the revolution France had 23 univcrsitie.s. of which that of 
Paris was the ino.st important and enjoyed givat pirivilogca. Uutler 
Bonaparte a body was t>rgaiiisetl with the title of University, which has 
continued with some modilication.s to hold to the pr«!scnt time the 
chief direction of cilucation. Of this body, which is incorporated, 
and which possesse.s large disposable funds arising partly from real 
projicrty, jjartly from ijublic grants, and ^tartly from the p;tyracijt.s of 
pu|)il.s, all Yiulilic teachers are membera. The highest officer of this 
body i.s the minister of jiublic iu.struction, who has a eoat in tlie 
cabinet; he tills up all aY>|>oiiitmeuts in thi.s branch of the admini.s- 
trillion, and all vacancies in tho ae;v<lemie.s and c-oHege.s, upon tlie 
ri’comincndation however of tho local authoritie.s, by whom strict 
examiiiiilions are in.stituted. Twenty-six iiniversity-acadeiuie.s wei’o 
.stablislu-d in ditlercut j>arts of France, ami tho whole territory wa.s 
iliridetl into as many cireuit.s, one to Civeh. The .seats of these 
univcr.sity-aca<leiiiie.s wciv—Aix, Amiou.s, Angers, Besanvon, Bordeaux, 
Bourge.s, Caen, Cahora, Clermont, Dijon, Douai, Grenoble, Limoges, 
I.j’on, Met/., Moiit[)ellier, Nancy, Nimes, Orleans, Paris, Pan, Poitiers, 
lleunes, Uonen, Stra.sbourg,. and Touluu.se. The number of the.so 
institutions has wo believe been recently increascil, aud the bishops in 
their respective dioee.se.s hiivo oVitaiued a share iu the miinagemeiit .and 
superintendence. Each iwademy con.sists of a rector, who inspcct-s 
idl schools ami jdacos of jtublio in.structiou within his circuit, and 
communicates with the higher authorities at Paris. He is lyssisti'd by 
a council of ten members. These form the admiulstrativo portion of 
the ac.-uleiuy. The plan of instruction, if the in:>titutiou i,s couiploto 
in all its ji.-irt.'*, ci>mprehends tho live faeultie.s of tlieolog}*, law, medi¬ 
cine, literature, and the sciences, together with a college or high school. 
The jirej-aratory instruction to the academies is furnished in the 
colleges, which are established in almost all the chief towns of arron- 
dissemeuts. Besides those e.stablishments there ai'c several colleges 
and schools of high repute iu I’aris. The lay religious order of tho 
Ghristiau Brothers devotes itself exclusively to the education of boys, 
aud a very large number of schools is couducted by its members. 
Almost all the orders of nuns are actively engaged in* the education 
of girls. • 

Nearly every commrnc has one school of elemeiitai'y mstructiu:i. 
Every oomumue, tho {lopulatiou of which exceeds UOOO, has n .school 
for superior iiistructiuu (elemeuts of geometry, aud its application to 
tho arts; elemeuts of chemistry and uatiiral history; elemeuts of 
history and geography, and more especially the history aud geography 
of Frauce). Every depar! meiit has a uormial school for the iiistructiou 
of Bchooluiasters, either by itself or by uniting with some other depart- 
meut. Those schools are supported partly by private fuuudatious, 
donations, and legacies; jiartly bv the evmmuuai, deY>artmeutal, or 
geuoral goverumeut. 

All tho poor who are incapable oS paying for the iu>truction of 
their children have them educated gratis at the elementary schools, 
and a certain number selected after an .examiuatiun 01*0 educated 
gratis at tho schools of superior instruction. 

Cumiiicrcial and Manufacturlnj Iiulustri/.- -The woollen manufac 

3 /. 
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turea of France are important in value and auperior in quality. They 
are not confined to two or three great centres of production, but are 
spread over the whole empire. The principal seats of the woollen 
manufacture are Metz, Moutiers, Nancy, and MUhlhausen in the east; 
^auvais, Elboeuf, Louviers, Vire, Abbeville, and Sedan in the north; 
in the south at Dijon, Vienne, Clermont, Lavelanet, Carcassonne, 
Lodltve, Cnstres, I>(5dnneux, Montauban, lumoges, Ac.; and in tlio 
centre at Tours, Chftteauroux, Romoi'outin, and CUAtcavirouard: light 
woollen fabrics at Paris, Reims, Amiens, and IJeauvais; hosiery at 
Paris, Troyes, Orleans, and at different places iu Pioaiiiie, in the north 
of France; and in the south at Ntmes, Lyon, aud Marseille: cai’pets 
at Paris (La Savonnerie and Les Qobelins), Abbeville, Beauvais; and 
at Aubussott and Fclletiu iu central France: cashmere shawls are 
made at Paris, Lyon, Nfmes, and St.-Quontin. 

The cotton manufacture is still more important, and since the intro* 
diictiou of steam-machinery it has iuci'eascd and extended very rapidly. 
The north and east of France are the chief scats of this manufacture. 
Rouen may be considered the Manchester of France; aud Paris, 
Amiens, Troyes, St.-Qucntiu, and the towns of thu dopariment of the 
Nonl, also participate largely in this manufacture. The cotton 
mamtfactures are established also in Lyon, Tarare, Mimes, Montpellier, 
and many other towns in the south. Printed calicoes are iiiodo at 
Rouen and Beauvais; aud at Colmar, Muhlhauseu, and other 
places iu the department of Haut-Rhin, the printed cottons of which 
are much approved. 

French silks surpass those ^.f any other country for pure brilliancy 
of colour and the cxtpiisito ia.ste of the pattcrius. The silk ninnu- 
facture is carried on chiefly in the south. T.yon is its principal seat. 
The other chief seats of‘the silk manufacture are—Mimes, Avigutm, 
Annonay, and Tours. Ribniid.* are ni.ade at 8t.-Etienne and St.- 
Chamond, Uiwns to the south-''Yi.st of Lyou. A part of the raw silk 
required for these various fabrics is grown in Franco. The white 
mulberry-tree, as before stated, is most exteasively cultivated for the 
rearing of silkworms. 

Linens of the finer sort are made in Flondej-s, at St-Quentiii, ('ambrni, 
Valenciennes, Donai, Ac.: the <lamask linens of St.-Quentin rival those 
of Saxony aud Silesia. Coarser linens ami sail cloth are made iu 
Bretagne aud various other districts. The linen ni.aunfaclurc i.s nl.so 
carried on in Dauphin^. Lace is matio at Caen, Alcu^-ou, aud Bsiycux, iu 
Mormsuidie; also at Valencienues, Donai, and several other places. 

The Avorking of nietai.s, especially iron, 1ms much iuerin.sed of late 
years, oAviug to the introduction of .ste.am-inachiucry and railroads. 
The quality aud ajipearauce of the steel and Avrtmght-iron goods have 
much improved, yet the quality of the Freueli iron is inferior. The 
principal iron-works are in the deimrtmonts of the valley of the I.oire, 
especially about Nevei-s, and the <listrict of Forez about St.-fiticnne. 
The iutroduetiun of railway's has originated many stcntii-engine 
factories. Jii the manufacture of jewellery, manpietry, bronze orna- 
iiieubd work, aud furnitiu*e, the French are almost uurivnlled. 

In the inanufacture of clocks and watches France is eminent; for 
chronometers and iustruinciits for scientific })urpo8C8 it is not surpiasscd 
by any country. The inventions of the French chemists and the 
improvement of chemical science have done much iu producing with 
economy and expedition the many chemical .agents employed in the 
various branches of manufacture, and particularly dyeing. 

Among other branches of industrial occupation must be mentioned 
the manufacture of buttons; emliroideiy; hats (at Paris, Lyon, Bor- 
dca\i_x, and Marseille); cutlery (at Langres, Thiers, Chatellcrault, and 
St.-Etienne); gloss manufactures of all kiuds ; gloves; dressed skins 
u.«ed in manufactories of various kinds to the value of above 12,000,000/. 
sterling a year; musical iustruments; esseutial oils; household furui- 
ture ; wearing apparel; hai-dware, Ac. 

The commoner sort of French e.T.rthcnware improves in beauty of 
design. Fine porcelain is made at Sisvres, Paris, aud Tiitnoges. The 
cut-gliiss is nearly equal to that of England in beauty of workmanship, 
and it is perhaps 8uperi(*r in cI(‘ganco of form. 

Sugar from beet-root is a most important inanufaeture in France. 
It originated in the necessity i>f finding a substitute for (ailouinl sugar, 
which Avas prcvcnto<l from entering France by the A'igilaiice of the 
F.nglish cniisers during the last Avar. In 1852 there were 329 bcct- 
i*oot-»ugar factories (25 more than in 1851) in operation; and the 
quantity of sugar turned out of all these establishments amounted to 
75,369,1.58 kilogrammes, or 1,483,.561 ewts. 

The commercial tiTinsactiona of France, as we have before seen, are 
of a most extensive character. The countries from which the imports 
chiefly come^ are the Unitc*d Stales of Ameriqfi, Sardinia, Belgium, 
the ifiiited Kingdom, Switzerland, Austria, British India, Germany, 
Spain, and Russia. The imports from England consist of linens and 
linen yarn; cotton goods aud cotton yarn; wool, woolleu yarn, iuid 
WiK>llen goods; bi-ass and copper goods; iron, steel, and hardwares; 
coali^culm, aud cinders; tin, tin-j>late, and tin wares; machinery and 
iniH-work; leml, Ac. 

The chief articles of the general imports are- - raAV silk, avooI, hemp, 
flax, cotton, hardwares, irou and steel, lead, copper, tin, gold, silver, 
tobacco in leaf, sugar, coffee. Among the miscellaneous imports are— 
raw hides, tallow, bones and horns, olivo-oil, hard woods for cabinet- 
Av.aro, cheese, sulphur, wax, Ac. 

I'he exports to the Freucli colonics nTO not so great as those to the 


United States, to the British domiuioni^ and to some other of tho 
European states. 

The loadhig exports ere-—Avino, brandy, liqueurs, salt, linen, hempen 
cloth, woollens, silks, cottons, besides huts, jewellery, and huu.-tchold 
furniture. The values of tho leading imports and cxpoi-ts kavo been 
given above. 

The total number of ships into and out of all tho ports of France, 
including those engaged in the foreign, tho coasting trade, and the 
fisheries, in 1852 was 240,778, measuring 11,734,325 tuns, and 
cdi'ryiug 1,241,254 men. 

The principal sea-ports of France on tho Atlantic arc—BaytJimo, 
Bordeaux, Nautes, Rochefort, La-Rochellc, Loriont, Brc.sfc, Oherbourg, 
Havre, Roueu, Dieppe, Boulogne, (.'alais, Dunkerqtio; ou thu Modi- 
tcrraucau—Marseille, Cette, and Tuuluu. 

Tho cod and whale fisheries of France have been iucrcasiug f<ir 
many years past. 

Covununicaliont .—Tho means of iuturnal cominuniuaiion in Fi'am-o 
arc, as in other neighbouring countries, roads, canals, and railways. The 
roads aro divisible into those maiutaiued by the central govormneiit, 
and designated Royal, National, or StjAtc roads, and those which arc 
kept up at tho cost of the several departments to which they belong, 
aud de.siguated Departmental roads. Besides these there aro commiin.il 
and bye*roads. The state or high-roails are dividtal into thri'o classes. 
Those of the first class are from 43 to 65 feet Avi<le, and frequently 
pliuited ou each side Avilh chestnut or other largo trees, furmiug long 
avcuues. About one-cightli of all these roads are paved like a street, 
but in the reign of Louis I’hilippo tho system of Mauiolam wnn usually 
adopted in making repaira. Those of the first class have a cumiiio'i 
point of departure, and the distances arc measured from the cathcilr.il 
of Notre-Dame in Paris. There are altogether 28 of these statu roads 
with a total length of somewhat more than 22,700 miles. Diiigenei s 
ran with passcugers on tho great roads before the introduction of rail- 
AA'ays. There arc no tolls. The total length of roadway allordod l>y 
tho state ami doj)artmontiAl roads is 44,400 niiU's. 

The inland water communicatiou is carried on by means of tho 
great riA'crs and by the canals Avhicli have, been forme»l, 'I'lits ScheliUt 
or Kscaut, tho Scarpe, tho Sauibre, and the Aa, Avith the canal <.C 
Deule, 41 miles long, and several other canals, abiindaittly sujiply tie- 
department of Mord Avith the means of Avalor commnieatiou. Tho 
t»iual of the Somme and the caual of St.-Quentin connect the port of 
St.-Valery, at the mouth of the Souimc, with the Eseaut. ami the 
Oisfc. The navigatiou of the .Seine commences at Troyes ; that of ilie 
Aube at Arcis-sur-Aiibc ; that of the Yonne at An.xciTe ; that of tho 
Marne at St.-Dizicr ; that of tl\o Oiso at Chauny ; that of the Aisuc, 
a feeder of tlie 0i.se, at NeiifcliAtel, between Bethel and Soi.Tson.s ; 
and that of the Euro at Pacy. Several eatial.s ef>uuect tho navigatiou 
of this importiiut livcr system Avith other parts of l''rance. The CiUial 
of St.-Quentin connects the Oise Avith the Soiiunc aud the Eseaut; 
the canals of Brsare ami of tho Luiug connect tlio Seine, just below 
the junction of the Yonne, Avith the Loire at Briare ; and thta canal cjf 
Orleans, 45 milos long, branching from the eamil of the Loiiig, opens 
another communicatiou with the Loire lower down, at OrK^aiis. The 
canal of Bourgogne connects tho navigatiou of the Yoniie, between 
Auxerre and Joiguy, Avith that of the Saone ut St.-.lean-do lidsiie, and 
being continued by another system of inland navigation ultimately 
communicates Avith the Rhine. Tho canal of the Uiireq, near Paris, 
is 58 miles long. The canal of Mivcriuiis, couiiccting the Youiiu Avitli 
tho Loire, at some point above Briare, 109 miles long, is in course of 
execution. Havre is the chief port for the basin of the Sciu*^ 

Tho Avatcr communication of the western pari of France con.Mist.s 
chiefly of the navigatiou of the river Vilaino from Rennes, of some 
smaller rivers which are navigable only for a few miles, and of three 
canals. Tho canal of the llle aud tho Uanco connects tho Ranct;, a 
small stream Avicb falls into the Bay of St.-M.alo, at St.-Malu, Avith the 
Yilaiiie, at tlie junction of the lllo, one of its feeders, at Reimcs, and 
saA’cs a tedious aud dangerous navigation ruupd thu Avholo peninsula 
of Bretagne. This canal is 53 miles long. Tho canal of the Bluvet 
renders tlie river JBlavet navigable up to PoutiA'y. Another caual, yet 
unfinished, but open in part for navigation, is designed to connect 
Brest with Nantes, avoiding the navigatitm of a dangerous coast, and 
affording secure communiciition iu case of a war witli England. 

'I'fao navigation of the Loire commences at Ruanuo, in Furoz; that 
of the Arruux below the little toAvn of Toulon; that of tho Allicr 
above Yichy ; that of tho Cher at St.-Aignan ; that of the Iiidre at 
Leches; that of the Yienno at Chdtellerault; that of the Sartho at. 
Le-Mdns; that of the Mayenno at Laval; and that of the Loir at 
Chdteau-du'Loir. The canals connecting tho Loire with the Hoiita 
have been noticed. The canal of the Centre, or of tho CharoUais, 
opens a communication between tho Loire, near the junction of the 
Arroux, and the Sadne, at Cbalou-sur-Sadnc. Its length is about 
73 miles. A canal is in course of execution, intended to shorten the 
navigation of tho Loire, by avoiding the great bend which that rivt r 
makes between the jimctiuli of the Allier and that of tho indre, 
called tho canal of Borri. Nantes is tho port of tho district Avatcre<l 
by the Loire. 

• The navigation of tho Qaronno eommences at Cazdres, several miles 
above Toulouse; that of tho Aridge at Auterive ; that of tho Tarn 
ut Gaillac; that of the Baiso at Nt^i'Uc; that of tho Lot at Entraygucs; 
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that of the Dordogne at Mayronno, near Souilloe; that of the Vezdre, 
ita tributary, at Montignan. The only navigable canal connected with 
this river system is the Great (Janal of Languedoc, or Cnnal-du>Midi, 
the most important in franco. It connects the Garonne, near 
Toulouse, with the Mediterranean. It follows for some distance the 
valley of the Lors, a feeder of the Garonne, and passing Uirough a 
depression between the Cdvennes and the Pyrenees follows the valley 
of the Aude, and the line of the coast to the sen at the port of Cette. 
Its length is more than 150 mile.s, and its large dimensions, its 
immense reservoir, and its numerous sluic^ bridges, and arpieducts, 
render it one of the most magnificent canals in the world. It was 
opened in the reign of Louis XIV., a.d. 1681. 

The navigation of the Adour commences at St-Sever; that of the 
Midouze, its tributary, at Mont-do-Maraan. The port of Bayonne is 
the channel for the exports and imitorts of the basin of the Adour. 

The navigation of the llhOne is liable to interruption after it leaves 
the Lake of Geneva: it recommences a little above Seyssel, on the 
frontier towards Savoy, and retnains oj»cn throughout the rest of the 
course of tliat river. The navigafion of the Saone begins at Sevenx, 
between Gray and V»ssoul. The canal of the Centre, which unites the 
navigation of the Saone with that of the Tioire, and the canal of 
Bourgogne, wliich unites tlio Saone with the Yonno, have been 
noticed. The canal of Monsieur, or the Canal-du-Rlione-au-Riiin, 
unites the Sadno near St.-Jean-de-Lo.Hne with the llle, a feeder of the 
Rhine, just above Strasbourg. A canal wsis opened in October 18.56 
from the Mamo to the Rhino, which imitc.s the valleys of the Marne, 
tlie Meuse, the Mo.sclle, the Meurthe, and the Rhine. There arc many 
great work.s in its course—tunnels, cutting-s, and aqueducts, with ISO 
locks. Thci’C arc wsveml other caiials in France, all of which are 
noticed in the articles on the departments. 

Stejim-boatH ply on the Seine, the I.oire, the Chareute, the Garonne, 
the Adour, the Rhone, the Saone, tho Rhine, the Somme, and some of 
the other rivers of France. 

The railvvaj’ RV’Httmi of France converges upon Paris, whence trunk¬ 
lines and branches, citlier finished or in tumr.se of construction, stretch 
nut b) all the mure important poiiit.s on tho frontiers, and pass through 
ino.st of the great manulaeturiug ccntre.s. Looking northward from 
(he capit.-il we sec the Givat Northern of France passing tlirough 
Cndl, Amiens, .Vrris, l)oitai, and Lille, a little east of which ilia 
linked to the Belgian railway system at Mouscron. From ('reil a 
branch runs nj) to the important industrial town of St.-Quentin, 
wlieiM’e it is in course of constnictiou to tlic Belgi.aii frtmtier, near the 
e.ial-field fd* (diarlerot. From Ainien.s an important branch runs 
uiirlhwartl through Albeville to Houlogne, on the Kiiglish Ch.anuel. 
h’rom l>ouai a lino runs to Vadeneieimes, and joins the Belgian syst in 
between that town and Mens. From Lille the main line runs north- 
w.'st to Calais, through 1 lazebroiicke, whence a secondary branch 
runs nearly due north to Dunkenpie. 

The second trunk-line runs north-west from Paris dow’ti the valley 
of the Seine to Rouen and Havre, with a branch northwartl from . 
Rouen to tho port of Dieppe. A very important branch, now in . 
I'ourse of construction, leaves this truuk-lino at the Rosiiy station, 
near ManU-s, to I'liss through Caen ami Ikayeux, and terminate at the 
naval harbour of Cherbourg. Other branches are being made to 
eoimeet the towns of Lisieux, Kvreux, and Bcrnay with tho main line. 

The Avestern trunk-line from Paris to Brest is open through 
\'er.sailles and Charti*es to Le.-Mans, wdicnce through Rennes to Brest 
it is still unfinished. From Le-MAns a line in course of construction 
runs northward through Aleiujon aiul Secz to tho Caen line between 
Caen and Llsieiix. Between Aloiivoti and Seoz this branch is joined 
Ijy another unfinished line from the La-Loupo station, on the l*aris- 
Brest railway. 

Two short linos connect Paii.s with \ crsailles, another with 
St.-Gerinain, an»l niiothor with Corbeil. 

South-west fi-om Paris run the great completed lines to Bordeaux 
and Nautes. The main line runs through Orleans and Blois to Tours, 
whence the Nautes line runs we-st down the valley of tho Loire 
through Angers, and the Bordeaux soutliwai'd through Poitiers 
and Augouleiue. Bordeaux is joined by a short line with Tete de- 
Ruch, a small port to westward, on tho Bay of Arcaehon, and from 
t he point in this lino where it crosses the Leyre a railway is in cour-sc 
of construction to TUyonne. A line is projected from Bordeaux up 
the valley of tho Garonne to Toulouse, thence into the valley of 
tho Ando anil along tho coast to iMto. From Orleans a railway runs 
Southward to Viorzoii, whence two branclu'.s diverge, one south-west 
to Chiltcauroux, the other south-east through Rourges, Nevers, uu l 
Mouliiw to Vareiines. 

The Paris-Avignon line, now open to Lyon, runs fiv-t south-east 
from tho capital through Montoreau (whence a branch runs up the 
valley of the upper Seine to Troyes) to Dijon; from Dijon it runs 
nearly due south through Chfilon, MAcon, Lyon, Vieiinca, aiul 
Valence, to Avignon. From Avignon tho lino is completed to Mar- 
■scillo, through Arles, whence a railroad runs we.stward to Nimes, 
Montpellier, and Cette. I^yon and St.-Etienno are united by a 
r.ailroad, one of the first completed iu France; from St.-Etionno a 
line runs northward up the Loire to lioanne, with a short branch to 
Moutbrisou. A short broach runs north-west from Ntmos to the 
coal-field of Alaie. A branch in course of construction projects east- 
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ward from the main lino, between Vienne and Valence, to Grenoble; 
from Dijon a line has been planned to Besan^n and Muhlhausen. 

1 ** Great Eastern trunk-line runs from the c.apital through Meaux, 
ChAlons-sur-Mame, and Nancy to Strasbourg, where it is connected 
by^ a line along the left Imuk of the Rhine, through Colmar and 
Muhlhausen, with B41e in the north of Switzerland. A short branch 
connects Mlihlhauseu with tho manufacturing town of Thann. 
Lastly-, from Nancy a briAncli runs northward to Metz, and thence 
eastward to tl-j frontier, svhere it joins, at Forbach,the Bavarian line, 
Avhich reaches the Rhine opposite Mannheim. 

The total length of the completed railways in France is noAV 
(Juno 16, 1854) 2684 miles. 

lAfc Statinticg.—ln tho interv.al of 34 years, from 1817 to 18.50, 
there were bom in France 16,953,957 boys, and 15,972,905 girls. 
The-so numbers give the annual averages of nifile and female births 
to ho respectively 498,646 and 469,791, Avhich are nearly in tho 
ratio of 17 to 16. 

This ratio is general throughout France, dififeronco of climate 
between tbe north and south having no sensible effect upon it. It 
Avas not constant howcA-cr throughout tho interval. In tho first eight 
ye.ar3 (1817-1824) the ratio wa.s D0654 ; in the last eight ye.ara (1813- 
1850) 1*0503; the ine*an on the Avholc interval is 1*0614. In other 
AA'ords during the first pcrioil (1817-1824) for every 10,000 female 
there were 10,654 male births, ami in the last period (1843-1850) 
there Avere 10,56S boys born for every 10,000 girls; tlie average on 
the 34 years being 10,614 male against 10,000 female birth.’. 

In the same interval of 34 years the number of illegitimate childreu 
born throughout France Avaa 1,20*2,208 boys and 1,155,690 girls, 
AA’hich numbers are nearly in the ratio of 25 to 21, showing in ihi.s 
class of infants .a nearer approach to equality in the number of the 
.sexes at birth, than iu the case of legitim.ato children. 

The rati’j of the death.s of the two sexe.-s during the interval has 
also A’aried. In the first eight years (1.S17-1824* it wa.s 1*0215, ’)r 
10,215 male.s died f.n* every 10,tM>0 female.s; in the last eighty-ears(18.13- 
1850) it AA-as 1*0039, .and the n'leans on the whole period give the ratio 
1*0143, or on the average of the 34 years 70 m.ale.s <li(“d for 69 females, 
ft For the Avhole interval the mean annii.al number of birth.s wa.s 
968,137; of deaths, 812,227; of iiicre.-L.se of population, 156,210; 
ami of the marri.age.s, 258,333. Thc-se numbers alibi’d roaily* ine.ans 
for checking the ccn.sus returns. 

The population increased coutinuuii.sly' throughout tlie intcrA*al 
(1817-1850). The mean annual increa.so 156,210, as jii.st rtated, is 
e.vtremely small, being only l-211th part of the mean jiopulatioii 
of France for the Avholi; interA'al, which AA’.as 3*2,972,000. This iucrca.-t.- 
is so small, that if it continue to bear the same ratio to the popu¬ 
lation, it Avould take France no less than 86 years to iucrea-se her 
! population by- oue-half, and 14“ y<.*ar.s to double its pre.-seiit amount. 

■ The ratio of the population to the births incrca.se.s continuously 
also thi’oughout the period. In-the first eight years (I''17-l821) it 
was 31*8; iu the last eight years (1843-1850) 36*4, and tin- me.an on 
the 34 years is 34*0. These numbers multiplied into the correspond¬ 
ing births giA’e the population of France. Rut in the case of a popu¬ 
lation that is stationary (as that of Fraiice may bo almost considered 
to be), the population is ciiual to tlie animal births multiplied by the 
mean duration of life. Tlie iiuuiber.s 31*8, 34*0, and 36*4 therefore 
rcprcseut approximately* the mean «luration of life iu Frivnee for each 
period. Thus iu 1817 the'mean <’inration of life wiis 31*8 j’ears ; 17 
years later it had increased t.> 31 years; and now it is 36*4 years. 
Before tho first revolution tho mean tluralion of life iu France Avas 
accoriliiig to Duvillard’s tables of mortality, 28 J yciu*.s. Sim;e that 
time then it appe.ars that there is an increa.^o in the mean duration of 
life of rather above seven y’ears; a result to be attrilmte-l Ui the 
introduction of A*accination, to improA'ed sanitary* condition.s, iinJ to 
the more o;wy circuiiistanco.s Avhieh the people enjoy. 

The French coloiiie.s, Avith the area and population of each at tho 
cud of 1841, are as follows 

Area in sg. Population 
miles. ^ ialsll, ' 

1 In .-Asia. — I’oiiilichery in the Carnatic, Kavikal') 

in Tanjore, .Alahe on the Malalcir Coa-t, Ms icl’ T<>i> 

atiJ the f.ieli>i ii-s of Y.im.iou aniH'li.in.l-. r- 

I . ill r.i-acal ..... I 

1 . In Africa.—'I'hc estatOi-hmonls on the Sciicg-.:!,i 

; • the i'les of .st.-l.oui-* an.l ti.nee, tho i^ic ^ j., .j, ,, 

I j of Itounion (llenrbonb and Saiulo-Mario- | ’ ‘ 

! Ac-Madagascar.j 

! .Mgeiiii . . . . . • . lii.’i.st'I • 216,.>:iS 

I In .Vineriea.—The islands of .Martinujuc, Gna- j 

j dahuipe, St.-Martin, Marie-Galanlc, lic.-’i- 1,:513 ' ;.*>.*•,tiso 

radc, and the group of the Saintes • • ) 

] Part of Guyana, with the isle Cayenne . li'.Odl c;,”’..' 

] The isles of St.-Pierre, and Miiiuclon off ^ l.is i 1 33s 

NcAvfuundland 

In .Vustralasia.—The Marquises or Murguesas . SOS 20,200 j 

Total ... . 120,321 814,925 
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In September 1S.')3 Pmnco took fomial poBBO«!<ion of Now Cale¬ 
donia, a group of islands that lies east of New South Wales, in ahoiit 
23* 8. lat., 165“ E. long. 

History. —Qallia, or as we have Engliidiod it, Gaul, was the general 
term by which this ooimtry was designated by the Romans. Rittlo 
was known of it till the time of Ceesar, who found in it the three 
races of Aqnitani, Celts, and Belgee, with on intermixture of some 
Germans, Ligurians, and Greeks: of these the Belgm occupied the 
nozth and north-east, the Celts the western, central, and south, the 
Aqnitani tho south-western part. The Celts, who were probably the 
oldest race, must have settled in Gaul at an early period, as the wants 
of an increasing population knl them, in tho reign of the elder 
Tarquin of Rome, about B.O. 600, to send out two vast emigratiog 
bodies, one into Italy, the northern part of which was subdued and 
peopled by them, and the other eastward, into Germany and Hun¬ 
gary. The pait of Gaul with which the Greeks formed the earliest 
aoquidutanoe was the Mediterranean coast, on which iliey established 
coloniesL The earliest and most import^t of these colonios was 
MaertraAio, or Mnsstlia (now Marseille), fotmded by tbe people of 
Phociea (itself a Greek colony of Asia Minor), B.C. 600, and augmented 
by tlio emigration of the main body of the Phocieans when they 
sought refuge, B.c. 546, from the pressure of the Persian monarchy. 
Tho power or influence of Mnssilia exteudixl over the neighbouring 
districts, and several colonies w'ere founded on the coasts of Gaul, 
Italy, Spain, or Corsica, by its inhabitants, sudb as Agatha (Agde), 
AntipoHs (Antilles), Nicasa (Nice), &c. 

At tho commencement of the second Punic war Hannibal moi'chod 
through Gaul in his route from Spain into Italy; and Scipio, the 
Homan consul, who had conveyed his army by sea to Maasilia to 
intercept him, sent a small body of cavalry up tho banks of the Hho- 
danus (Rhfmc) to I’econnoitre, aud these had a smart skinuiah with a 
body of IT.annihal'8 Nximidiaus. Hannibal however marched onward 
into Italy, to which countiy Scipio also returned, sending his ai*my 
forwaitl under hia brother Cn.'cus into Spain. 

After the cIo.se of tho Punic wars the Romans gi'.adually extended 
their power in Gaul. Fulvius Flaccns and hia succe.ssor, Sextius 
Calviims, conquered the Salyes, Vocontii, aud sotne other tribes. Tho 
coast of the MediteiTanean wiw now secured by the foundation of the 
Rom.an colony of Aqiuc Sextim (Ai.x), o.c. 122; and that portion of 
Traus.a1pine Gaul which tho Romans had subdued wa.s shortly after 
fonned into a prietorian province (b,c. 118), of whicli Narl)o Martins 
(Niirlionnc), colonised the following year (n.c. 117), became tlie 
capii-tl. Moasilia, nominally in alliance with, but really in subjection 
to Homo, wjia xvithin the province. In tho inigraloi’y invasion of the 
Cimhri, Teutoncs, and Ambrones, tho Roman province of G.aul was 
for .several years the sesit of war : the Roman armies were repeatedly 
defeated; in one dx’cadful battle {n.c. 104) they are said to have lo.-st 
80,000 men. The province was however re.*cucd from tho invaders by 
the great victoiy obtained by Marius (u.c. 101) over the Teutoncs and 
Ambrones near Aix. The Cimhri had marched into Itsily. 

Tho conque.sts of CmnAV nearly reduced tho whole country hetwoeii 
the Rhenus (Rhine), tho Alps, the Medit.errancan, the Pyrenee.a, and 
the Ocean, into subjection to Rome. The Aquihini and tho tribes 
who inhabited tho Alp-S were not subdued till afterwarxla; the former 
were conquered by Mes-sala : some of the Alxnue tribes retained their 
independence till tho tifne of Nero. 

Under Augustus Gaul was divided into four i>rovincea—Narboiieusia, 
Ccltica, or Lugdunensis, from the colony of Lugdunum (Ijyou), 
llelgica, and Aquitauia : the limits of the last extended beyond tho 
limits of tho country of the Aqnitani, being augmented by the adili- 
tiou of the country between the Garutnna (the Garonne) and the Ligeria 
(the Loire). Shortly afterwards the province of Belgica was dismem¬ 
bered by two provinces being formed out of tho districts along tho 
Rhetins (Rliiuc), to xvhich the names of firoviiice.s of Germania Prima 
and Germania Sccimda, or of the First and Second Germany, were 
given : and at a stihaequent perioel the number of provinces rcxiched, 
by snccc.ssive ffismembcrmciits of the larger province.^, its maximum, 
scvontcen. 

In the decline of tlic Roman power Oaiil w.a8 ravage<l by the Franks, 
the Ihirgiindiaus, imd the Lygians (who had been all flriveu oxit by 
I’rohus, A.r>, 277) ; again by the Franks and the Allernatis, who were 
rtipulscd by tho emperors Julian (a.i>, 355 to 361) and Valeutiuiun 
(a.d. 3(55 to 375), and by the piratical Saxons who ravaged the coiista. 
The Romiut iiower still sufliced to keox) these barh.ariaus from settling 
in Qaul; it could not however abate the constant i>rcssiire on tho 
frontier. 

The FrfUika (namely, (ho freemen) w’ero a confederacy of German 
nations, the Salians, the Bruct<M-iiiis, the Rifiuarians, the Cuuci, tho 
Cherusci, tho Chamavi, the Catti, tho Tencteri, aud the Angrivariuns. 
These tribes preserved their itulepeudeuco while coufodorate<l, and 
each had its king. Like the Saxon chieftains who professed all to 
derive their lineage from Wod< n, the Frankish princes claimed a 
common anctistor, Merovous (Meer Wig, Warrior of tho Sea), from 
whom they bore the title Merovingians. The era of Meroveus is net 
nseertoinahle. In the fourth century the Franks were settled on the 
right bank of tho Rhine from the junction of the Mein, or Mayn, to 
the sea, and in the latter part of that century and during a consider¬ 
able part of the next appear to have been in alliance with the empire. 


The Alloraaus dwelt on the same bank of tho Rhino from tho Maya 
upwards. 

Upon the downfall of the Roman emniro Gaul became a prey to the 
barbarous nations by which the empire was dismembered. There 
was no revival of national independence n.s in Britain. The nationality 
of the Gauls had been lost, when tho extension of the right of Ronmn 
oitizenship to all tbe natives of the provinces by Carooalla, A.i>. 212, 
meived the dbtinotion previously maintained between the conquerors 
of the world and their eubjeots; knd the national religion, Dniidism, 
hod sunk benrath the edicts of emperors and the growing influence 
of Christianity. 

On the last daj of the year 406 the Rhine was crossed by a host of 
barbarians who nofor repaased that frontier stream. .They ounjflsted 
of VandalB, Alans, Suevians, Burgundians, and other nations. Tho 
Vandals, who first reached the banx, were defeated by tho Franks who 
defended, os the allies of the empire, tho approach to tho frontier; 
but on the arrival of the Alans, the Franks in their turn were over¬ 
come, and the passage was effected. Armurlon (the present Bretagne), 
into which the setUomout of the British soldiers who bad followed 
Maximus the usurper into Gaul [Brbt.voni:] had infused a military 
spirit, assumed and cshiblishod its independence; hut tho rest of Gaul 
became a prey. The Suevians, the Alans, and the Vandals cros.«c>il 
the Pyrenees into Spain : the Uuigundiana settled, with tho sanction 
of the Roman govei'Ument, in tho cast of Gaul, on both sides of the 
Jura, and on tho west bank of the Rhino, from tho Lake of Geneva to 
the confluence of tho Rhine and the Moselle; aud the Visigoths, who 
had been long ravaging both tho Eastern' and Western empin s, wore 
induced, just befora the settlcmeut of tho Burgundians (a.d. 412 to 
414), to accept tho cession of that part of Gaul whicli lies to the 
south and west of tho Loire. Toulouse was their capital. Both 
Burgundians and Visigoths took the namo of Romans, and prufe.-t.<e‘l 
subjection, which was however merely nominal, to the emperor of ilie 
West. Hostilities were before long renewed between the troop.s of 
the einx>ire and these new-settled nations; but tlieir scttleuicut 
opportunely stqiplicd Gaul with the means of defence against a fresh 
invasion. In A.D. 451, Attila, king of the Huns, with an imiiietis<! 
host of barbarians, passed the Rhine at or near tho confluence of the 
Neckar, destroyed Divodurum, or Modiomatrici {M<?tz), and Atuatnc.-i, 
or Tungi'i (Tongres), aud besieged Qenabum, or Aiiruliani (Orlcaii.^). 
riCtius, the Roman general, supported by tho Visigoth.s and thu Bur- 
gnndiiins, and numbering in ms r.aiiks Franks, Saxoii.s, Alan.s, and 
other barbarians, advanced against Attila and obliged him to nii.so the 
siege and retire towards tho frentier. At Duroeatalaunnio, or Gata- 
launi (Chnlons-sur-Marno), a battle ivos fought in which victory Wiis 
doubtful, but which was attended with a dreadful slaughter of lu:» 
forces, and induced Attila to evacuate Gaul. 

During these events the Franks had attiticti.‘il little notice; tluar 
subdivision into tribes wcakene<l their laiwer, and ])i*rha}is tlicir 
fidelity to the empire restrained them from pro.s»ing it with tlo ir 
attack.'!. They retained their iios.ses8iona on tlie right b-ink of (he 
Rhine; but had obtiiucd by concession or conquest some settliMueiits 
ou tho left bauk or along thu banks of the Kseaut, or Schelde, and 
tho Meuse. 

It w.as not until the reign of Clovis, who coramence«l his career a.s 
king of tho Salians, one of tho Frankish tribe.s settled at Tourii.ay, 
about A.u. 481, tb.at the Franks assumed a coiinnandiug p<>.siti<<ii. 
Tbe empire of the West liad uow fallen, and Italy was imder tlu: 
government of the Ostrogoths; but a relic of the empire rcmaiiu'd in 
Gaul; aud the territory in which the X'atricians yKgidius and his son 
Syagrius ujdeld the namo of Romo wiw betwoeu tl>o possessions of 
the Vi.sigoths aud Burgundians aud thu scttlunieuts of thu Frank.s. 
This territory was among tho early conquests of Clovis (a.u. letS). 
He then defeated the people of Tongres and (A.n. 4BU) subiluod a 
portion of the Allemuus, who had tnado an im‘o.ad into Gaul: tho 
conqucro<l people recognised ('lovis as their king; hw opportune 
conversion to Christianity advanced his popularity and his ijowcr i/i 
Gaul, as well ft.s bis profession of the faith in what was deemed an 
orthodox form, xvliile all the other jir.iiccs who shared among them 
the onoo ext<'n.sivo territories of the ctniiiro were the suj>poi-tci'a of 
Arhanism or some other form of duotriiiu that was looked upon as 
heri'tical. 

The sway of f^lovis extcndo<l from tho banka of tho Lower Rhine, 
tho enidlo of his power, to tho Loire, the Rhdne, and tho Ocean, for 
Armorica had submitted to him. Jlo now duierminud, outho pretext 
of uprooting Ariouism, to attack Alaric II., king of tho Visigoths, 
whom ho defeated and slew at V ouglJ in Poitou. Tho Burgundians 
hoping to share in the spoils of tho eomxuered nation supported 
Clovis; but tho Ostrogoths of Italy supported tho Visigoths au»l 
prevonted their entire subjection. A largo part of tboir territory, 
including Bordeaux and Toulouse, and extending perhaps to the foot 
of tho Pyrenees, foil into the hands of Clovis; but tho Visigotlis pre¬ 
served the coast of tbe Medilerraiioau, together with 8pain, wbieh 
they had conquered: the Osirogotlis had Provence, and their king 
Thcodoriu held tho sovereignty of the Visigoths also os guardian of 
their king, his grandson Amalric. The assassination of tho various 
Frankish mugs by Clovis rendered Idm undisputed head of tbe tribes 
of his own nation, and his Aoverel^ty extended over Gaul, with tbu 
exception of the parts retained uy tho Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and 
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TiurKtouliftnci. Clovis may lio coiiRidcruil tlic real founder of tlto Freuch 
inoniii'cliy : ho died A.n. Oil. 

rin' death of CloviB brought on the diHrnciiiberniciit of a monarchy 
whieli had wen CHtabliiihod too nhort a time for couaulidation. Tho 
four pone of Clovui^ had each hie nhare of tho regal inheritance, bub 
though tho Ruvereignty was divided, tho nation wati regarded as one, 
anil all the kiiige claimed their thrones by virtue of descent from 
do via. Tho Franks now first invaded Italy, though withunt sucooss; 
but their power was incroosed by tho subjection of the Burgundians 
and the cession of Provence to them by the Ostrogoths t and ulti* 
mattdy the disraeinberod monarchy of Clovis was reunited, together 
with those accessions, under Clotairo, tho youngest of his sons. Under 
tho sudoessors of Clotaire, France was again repeatedly divided and 
reunited: it is needless to describe chiuigos which it is difficult to 
trace and to remember, and which loft no other pennanent effects than 
the weakness of the nation and tho decline of tho kingly power. The 
Merovingian kings, the descendants of Clovis, ceased with Childerio 

who was deposed a.d, Y52; but the kingly power had already 
coino^ into tho han<ls of the hereditary dukes of Austrasia, Pepin 
THenstal, Charles Martel, and Pepin le Bref; while tho governors of 
provinces had acquiroil all but absolute independence of the crown. 

The accession of Pepin lo Brt:f to the crown, upon the deposition 
of Cliildertc III., rennimate<l the spirit and power of tho Franks. 
Pepin waged war with the IHuxuns and with the Saracens, who had 
possesaed themselves of tho con.st of tho Mediterranean, which ho 
wrested from them ; and tho sulgtigatiun of the duchy of A<iuitauie 
rcunite<l the empire of Clovis with new acquisitions in the hands of 
Pepin, who mgtied A.t>. 7.'»2-768; but the splendour of his achieve¬ 
ments faded before tlio superior glory of his son Charlemagne, who 
extende<l his power over Italy, except the southern pai't, then held by 
the Greek emperors, and over the greater part of Germany. Ilis 
reign (in conjuncstion with his brother Carloman, a.d. 703-771 ; alone, 
771-814) was distinguislied by the attention which ho paid to the 
revival of letters. But tho fabrio of epipire which he ha<l raised fell 
to ]iiec»‘8 under tho less vigorous sway of his son and successor 
(a.T). 814-810) Louis lo D^boimaire. 

Ill tho confused history of tho Carlovingiau princes, siicooBsors of 
Chnrloniagno, it is diincult to trace the events w'hich belong to Fnuico, 
or to separate its annals from th<j.so yf Italy and Germany. Divisions 
.and subdivisions of the Fi*ankish empire took place; and the ware of 
riv.al ])rinecs, and the degeneracy of the descendants of C'harlcm.agne 
delivered up Fnaiico a prey to tho niv.igcs of the Northmen, or Nor¬ 
mans, •who a(!qnired ]>nsscs.sion as a fief of the crown, by cession from 
Glmrles lo Simple (a.u. 1*11), of the territory snhsoqueiitly known as 
ilio Duchy of Noriiminlie. Tho governors of provinces established 
an heroilitary authority in their eeveml governments; the cities, 
destitute of protection from tho govorumeiit, dt'cliucd in wcaltli and 
]>o]iul.ation, and in many castes lost their municipal rights and privi¬ 
leges ; the number of serfs, or villains, increased, and the meelianic 
arts were exercised by the slaves of the great lords. The jiower of 
Jingues le Grand, count of Paris, siirpas-sed that of tho later (’.-irlo- 
vingi.an kings, and on the death of L-mis V. the (.Jarlovingiaii dynasty 
exjiircd, anil a now family was c.alled to a sovereignty little more than 
uominal, in the jierson of Huguc.s Capet, eon of llnguos lo Grand, who 
was electeil by his army and consecrated at Reims, A.n. 5)87. 

From the time of llugnes (’apet llie liisUiiy of France is less 
involved : the crown descended with tolerable regnl.u’ity to the son 
or other successor of each deceased king, and tho divisions and ivimious 
of the parts of tho king'd-mi ceased. The kingly power was indeed 
feeble; but it gradurdly :ic«jiiiivd .‘<tronglb, and the roy.al dumniii (as 
distlnguislied from the ilomainsof the great feudal lords) wjis j>rogres- 
sividy enlarged by the canitiucHt, fi..rfeitiuv, inberitaiice, or acquisition 
by other means of the greater tiefs. 

Tho following chronological l.ible of the kings maiks the principal 
e.\ten«ion8 or dimiuutioiis luttli of the regal domains and of tho king¬ 
dom at l.ai’f'o ; and tho.se chauge.s wliicli form tho ch.ai'actcristics of tho 
periods in which they occurred :■ — 

(5*87.) Jfugiica Cni>et, son of Ungues ft’ (frarnf, count of Paris. 

'J'he dnkcH of Bourgogne and Normandie, the latter e.speeially, were 
among tho most powerful of the French lord.s ; and of the re.st the 
prinoipal were- -the Count of Clnimpagne, tho Count of Vermaiulois 
(part of whoso inheritance passed to the counts of Bluis, luid elevated 
them to a degree of con-sidcratimi whieli they had not previously 
possessed), tho Count of Flanders, tlio Count Anjou, tho Count of 
Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine, tho t’ount i>f Toulouse ; and, though 
at a somewhat later iicrii>d, tho Duke of Bretagne, Tho six paramount 
feudatories, who aftcrwaiala became exclusively peers of France, were 
-—the dukes of Bourgogne, Norluaudio, aiul Aquibiiiio, tho counts of 
l’’landera. Champagne, and Toulouse. Tho v.assiils of 1 [ugliest, as 
count of Paris aud Orleans, made such approaches to indcpondouce, 
that at his death tho authority of his successor extended little beyond 
tho w’alls of Paris aud Orleans. 

(096.) Ihtbert, ron of Ungues Capet, bom a.o. 970. 

(1081.) Henri I., son of Jiobci't, born A.n. 1005. 

(1000.) Philippe I., son of Henri 1., born a.d. 1053. 

_ The power of tho first four Capotinu kings was very small, and the 
kingdom over which then,* nominal Boveraiguty extended waa not 
Co-extensive with modem Franco; Lorraine, Trausjurauo Boui'gogue, 


and Provence were subject to the imi>crial crown. Their reigns con 
stitue the er.a of tho rise of chivalry. Tho reign of Philippe I. was 
marked by tho con.^uest of England by William of Normandie. Tho 
^mmuncs or municipalities of France originated in leagues of the 
inhabitants of towns for defence against baronial oppression, formed 
in the reign of Philippe, though commonly ascribed to tho reign of 
his successor. Pbihppe was engaged repeatedly in hostilities with 
the Anglo-Norman kings, William I. and William II. The first 
crusade took place in Philippe’s reign, and by exhausting the power 
of the nobles prepared for the emerging of the regal authority ftom 
its depressed condition. 

(1108.) Louis VI., le Orot, son of Philippe I., bom a.®. 1078. 

This reign comprehends an important period in the history of the 
Froqch, whether by the progress of the people in the communes, the 
rights of which had scarcely received at this epoch their first le^ 
sanction; or by the progr^, not less marked, of the (antral authority 
in the power of the crown, which, instead of remaining unnoticed, os 
under Pltilippe I., between the ^ine aud the Oise, began really to 
make itself felt from the Meuse to the Pyrenees; or, lastly, by the 
development in the same interval of the feudal system. This system, 
profiting by the progro.s8 of intelligence aud the study of other systems 
of legislation, acquired a regularity and authority which no one dared 
any longer to dispute with it. 

(1137.) Louis yil., le Jeane, son of Louis le Oroe, horn a.d. 1120. 

Tile king earned on the policy of his father, of establishing his 
authority in liis own ilomains. He married El^uore of Quionne, from 
whom ho w.os afterwards divorced. She subsequently married Henry 
I’lantagcnet, aftorward.H Henry TI. of England; this mandage made 
the power of Henry superior to that of Loui.s : ho had Normandie, 
Anjou, Maine, Tuuraine, I’oitou, Limousin, Anguumois, Saiutonge, 
Bern, Marche, part of Auvergne, Giiicnnc, aud Gascogne; but his 
quarrels wdth B.;cki:t aud with his sons prevented his availing himself 
of his superiority. Louis Ic Jeune w’as personally engaged in the 
second crusade, but ho met with no success. 

(1180.) Philippe II,, Augiute, son of Louis VIL, le Jeune: born 
A.D. 1165. 

The predominance of the Anglo-Norman p<jwcr united the other 
great vassals of Philippe more closely in alliance with tlie crown; 
and the exhaustion of the Anglo-Normans from their civil dissenaious, 
from the crusades, the heavy ransom of Richard I., Ctt ur tie Liov, 
and tho weakness of .Tohn, enabled Philippe to raise the power of the 
crown above that of lii-s puissant v:issals. Philippe displ.ayed eousi- 
d- rablc warlike activity : he wiis engaged in tho third cruaailc 11.^9-91, 
ill eoiijunctioii with Richard Cteur tic Lion, and in hostilities with 
Ilichanl aud John, and with the emperor Utho, whom he dete.ateil at 
Bouviiies, near TJIlc, A.n. 1214. He united Normandie, Maine, Anjou, 
Touiaine, .ami Bcitj, to tho domain of the crown; increased tlie pre- 
viou.sly small domain of the crown in Auvergne, aud otlier part.s of 
the south of France; and consolulated tho regal power by substituting 
constitution.al forms for individual caprice. This reign was iii.arkcti 
by the blood-stained crusades agaiu.st the Albigeois in the south of 
France, which weakened the i)i>wer of the count of Toulouse who 
protected the All)igeois. Franco, in iU jwesent extent, was at this 
time divi«led between four sovereign princes—the king of Franco; 
(he emperor, who held the provinces of the east and south-cjist; the 
king of Eiiglaml; ami the king of Aragon, wlio had coUEulcnablc 
territ'>i-i(\s near the Pyrenees .and tho Mediterranean. 

(1223.) Louis Vlll., Otur dc Lion, sou of Philippe Angur-tc, bom 
A.n. 1187. 

Louis conquered I’oitou, and engaged in the crui-ado against the 
Albigeois. 

(1226.) Louis IN. Loui«), son of Louis VIII., l«»rn A.n. 1215 
(1270.) Philip;.e III., ft Jfardi, soil of .St. Louis, born A.n. 1215. 
(1286.) Philippe IV., Ic Btl, son of Philippe, Ic Uardi, bom 
126S. 

(1314.) I.onus X., le Jlatin, son of Philippe le JiJ, hom A.n. 1289. 
(1310.) Jean I., a poslliumous sou of Louis le liatin, lived only 
tlnvo or four day..*. 

(1316.) Philippe V., A Long, second son of Philippe Ic /*Vf, born 
A.n. 1291. 

Tlie accession of Philippe o.slablidled the Salic law; ho w;i.s pre¬ 
ferred to the daughter and hi-iivss nf his elder brother, IjOuisIe J/itiin. 

G322.) Charles IV., Ic lUl, third .son of Philippe Ic JiJ, horn a.i>. 
12t».’5. 

The direct lino of the Capctiaii king.s endol with Charles ]^ . 

The reign of St. Louis, on-j of the most equila)>le and virtuous of 
princes, lUid the reigns of his sueccs.sore, stuiie of thi-m a-s remarkable 
for tho opjiosito quailare niarke*! by the consolidation <»f the 
power of tho law’ as distinguished from that of arms. This beucficial 
change was however accompauiod under the sucee.ssoKs of Louis w ith 
the most revolting aet.s of injustioc umler tlie forms of law. M-.ny ot 
tho nobles w<re «lespoiled of their fiefs; the onler «>f the Teuiplars 
was extingui.'hed in the blood of it.s.im mW’Vs ; (ho Jews and Loin- 
bard.s gih oously oppivs.sed ; and trade- ruined by (he absisiug of the 
coinage. Persecution assumed a more systematic form by tho osta- 
biislinient of the iiii;uisitiou at Toulouse. lu this period the greater 
pai*! of Languedoc was added to the domains of the crown, which 
were considerably augmented in other places. 
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(1328.) Philippe VI., (/e Va/ott,horn A.D. 1293, gramlaon of Philippe 
In Uanli, by his third sou Charles of Valois. 

(1350.1 Jean II., le Son, son of Philippe tie Valoie, bom A.n. 1319. 

(1364.) Charles V., le Sage, son of Jeau II. la Son, horn A.n. 1337. 

The reigns of those three kings are raai'ked by the wars of the 
English in Franco under Edward III. (who claimed the throne of 
France in the right of his mother), and his sou the Black I'rince. The 
French were defeated in the great battles of Slnys (naval) A.n. 1340, 
CnSoy, A.D. 1846, and Poitiers 1366. But the premature infirmity of 
Edward III. and the death of hia son, who had at one time received 
the cession of a large territory in the south*west of Franco, under the 
title of the princiimlity of Aquitaino piouDGAUx], caused the downfall 
of the English power, and tondotl ultimately to Cie extension of the 
dommns of the French crown. 

(1380.) Charles VI., le Sien Aim^, son of Charles le Sage, bom A.D. 
1368. 

(1422.) Charles VII., le Viclorieux, son of Charles VI., bom A.D. 
1403. 

The reigns of these two kings wore marked by another desperate 
struggle with the English under Henry V. and hia successor Henry VI. 
At one time the success of the English was so dodded that Henry V. 
was recognised as heir to the throne of France, to succeed on the 
death of Charles Yl.: but the perseverance and spirit of the French 
ultimately triumphed, and of all their splendid domains in Franco the 
English monarchs retained only Calais. This was a period not only 
of foreign invasion, but of civil dissensions and of the most fdghtful 
massacres and assassinations. The dukes of Bourgogne, who d^cended 
from a younger sou of Jean II., were acquiring a vast territory and 
great power. 

Charles VII. was the first to substitute a standing army for the 
military service of the feudal vassals. 

(1461.) Louis XL, the first entitled le Roi Trie Chrdlien, son of 
Charles VII., bom A.n. 1423. 

Louis, a crafty and intriguing prince, did for France what Henry 
VII. did for Knglantl in bre.aking down the feudal system. Upon 
the death of Charles le Temf-vaire, duke of Bourgogne, ho seised a 
2 iortiou of his inheritance. [Bourgocnr.] Tho domain of the crown 
was now become very extensive, though parts of Picardio in the 
north, Brctagiic in the wc.st, several parts of Gascogne in the south, 
Limousin, Perigui\l, Auvergne, Bourbonnais, Orldauais, and several 
districts of the centre were not included. 

(1483.) Charles VIII., sou of Louis XL, born .\.D. 1470. 

lu him ended the direct succession of the house of Valois. 

Branch op Valois Orleans. 

(1498.) Louis XII., le Pfre du Peuple, bora 1462, descended from 
a younger son of Charles V., le Sage. 

Branch op Valois Angoul^me. 

(1615.) Frjin 9 ois I,, le PHrc dee Lettrca, descended from the same 
stock, born 1494. 

In the reign of this prince tho arts, commerce, and literature began 
to revive. The domains of the crown were augmented by several 
additions, as of Auvei^ne and Bourbonnais in the centre,* parts of 
Picardie in the north, and parts of Gascogne in the south; and 
virtually of Bretagne in the west; if indeed we may not i-athor ascribe 
this lost acquisition to the reign of Louis XII. 

(1547.) Henri II., son of Frangois L, born a.d. 1519. 

lu this reign the French reconquered Calais and its territoiy, the 
lust relic of the English posseasions in France. [C.vLAT3.j 

(1559.) Francois IL, eldest son of Henri II., born a.u. 1544. 

(1560.) Charles IX., second son of Henri IL, bom A.n. 1550. 

(1574.) Henii III., third son of Henri IL, born A.n. 1551. 

The reigns of the last ta'o princes were distinguished by the reli¬ 
gious wars of the Catholics, at tho head of whom were the dukes of 
Guise, of the family of Lorraine, and the Huguenots under the 
Prince of Condd and admiral Coligny, afterward.^ under Henri of 
Navarre. 

The dreadful massacre of St. BartlnSlemi was perpetrated by the 
Catholics who formed the celebrated Confederation of the League, at 
the head of which were the Guises. Tho court, which had previously 
supported the Catholics, was «lriven by the fear of this jwwcrful and 
ambitious family to an alliance with the l*rotc.sianls, and Henri TIL 
perished by tlpe-haud of a Catholic assjissin A.n. 1589. In him ended 
tho direct suecessiuu of the branch of Valois Angouleme. 

Branch op Valois Boitrbo.v. 

(1589.) Henri IV., le Omnd, bom A.n. 1553, descended from Robert, 
Count of Clermont, younger son of St. Louis, and brother of Philipiie 
III., le Hardi. 

In the reign of Henri IV., the resources of Franco were so far 
developed that the country began to assume that station in ICuropcair 
politicFto which its territorial extent, population, and social improve¬ 
ment entitled it. A fairer lu’ospect seemed to be opening to tho 
rulers of that country. The earlier kings had to struggle with the 
i pirit and the institutions of foudaiism; and when, at the close of 
tiie direct lino of the CapotianH, tho predominance of tho law over 
tho armed violence of feudalism seemed to be gaining consistency and 
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strength, tho accession of the house of Valois brought on the struggle 
between the kings of France and England for tho right and possessiou 
of tho crowu. The excesses of tho disbanrlod stddiery, tlio struggles 
of tlxo contending factions (the Bouvguiguona and tho ArmagnacB), 
and the rising of the commons of Piiris and of tho peasantry or 
‘ jacquerie,’ as they were termed, were added to tho ravages of tho 
enemy; and when, after more thou a ccTitury, tho contest terminated 
in the almost entiro expulsion of the English, tho kings of Franco 
had to watch or straggle with rivals of almost equal strength in the 
dukes of Bourgogne, and tho other noblo.s whose power, tho result of 
the feudal system, still survived when tho spirit of the system w:w 
gone. The reviving strength of the crown and tho kingdom under 
Charles VIIL, Ix>uis XIL, and Francis L, was repressed by the rising 
power of Spain and tho asoondonoy of the imperial house of Austria, 
and exhaustCMl by the unsuccessful attempts made to gain possession 
of Italy. Then came the ascendancy of the house of Lornuno, and 
the wars of religion which desolated France for thirty years. At 
length however the exhaustion of the Lorraine party, or *the League,’ 
aud the opportune conversion of Henri IV. to the Catholic faith, 
restored pi^e. The French frontier was now advanced to tho 
Pyrenees, except on the side of Roussillon, which alone reinainetl to 
the Spaniards of their possessions in Languedoc, and tho districts, 
such ns the Nivernois and Auveigne, over which any of the nobility 
retained territorial sovereignty, were of little importance when com¬ 
pared with the royal domain, now augmented by Beam, and tho other 
portions of Houri’s patinmony. Tho generous disposition and popular 
manners of Henri acquired for him the love of his people; and thi> 
wLsdom of Sully, hia chief minister, promoted the prosperity and 
husbanded the resources of the country. Henri gmntod to the Pro- 
testonts the enjoyment of many iinporbuit rights and privileges by 
the edict of Nantes, a.d. 1698, aud was more de-sinjus of imjiroviiig 
the condition of hb people than of extending hi.i frontier by foreign 
conquest. 

(1610.) liouis Xlll., U Juste, son of Henri IV., le Oraml, born 
A.l>. 1601. 

Cntriinal Richelieu, the minister of this prince, had in view to 
crush the nobility, to humble tho Protestants, and to sot bounds to 
the power of tho house of Austria. His attempts to humble the 
Protestants led to a renewal of the religious wars : tlic Duke of 
Rohan and his brother, the prince of .Soubi-se, wore at the lic.-id of 
the Protestant part}', but their tidents wore exerted without suci;i!«s : 
the court triumphed, aud the Protestants lost tho towns \vhi«!h they 
held as securities: the edict of Nantes was not however revoked. 
To abase tho house of Austria, Richelieu supported the l*rotcstiUil.-i 
of Germany in tho ‘Thirty Years’ War;’ but the French ariuiei 
obtained little distinction until the next reign. 

(1643.) Louis XIV., le O'rand, son of Louis XIIL, le Juste, boi ii 
A.O. 1638. 

Tho minority of this jirlnco w.as marko>l by tho di.ssensii>n.s and 
hostilities of the courtioi-a and powerful noblo.s, and by tlie splemlid 
suoco.ss of tho French armies under tho IViuee of Condo and tint 
Marshal Turenne. The dissensions of the nobh<s so weakened tluir 
j)Ower, that tho king w.os enabled to assume and c'xor«:ise a nuu’c 
despotic (lower than any of his pre<lec«*s.sor3 had posse-seil. 'I'hu 
nobility were reduced to bo more dependents on the conrh; tlx ir 
titles descended to all their chihlrcii, aud a noble hold the pursuit <-f 
commerce, and even of the liberal (xrofessions to be .a degr.arlalioii: 
the country was bunlened by the expciiRes of a cotirt which had 
such a body of retainers, ainl the privileges and exemptiou.s from 
taxation, which tho nubility jiossesscd, and other relics of tho feudal 
system Averc among the i)riucipal causes of the French revolution. 

The military Hucccs.ses of tlio French in this rcigit were splemlid, 
except near the close, when tho arms of the coalition against Fi’ance, 
mulct* the guidance of Marlborough and Eugene, gained the n.sccndant. 
The boundaries of France were however consitlcrably enlargml in 
this and tho preceding reigns by the addition of Konssillon, Artois, 
part of Flanders, Franchc-Comttf, md ALsace: the boundaries of 
Framto thus became nearly wliat they are at present. Tho nianii- 
facturua nnd trade of l<'rnnco mode considerable ijrogress in this rcigu 
under the able management of Colbert. 

(1715.) Louis XV., le liien Aime, great-grandsou of Louis XIV., 
le drand, bora A.D. 1710. 

The long reign of Louis XV. presents little worthy of ludic.*, 
except the changes in tho public mind which were jircparing il*" 
overthrow of all the anuiunt iiistitutioiis of tho kiiigilom; lutd the 
increasing diIa]>idation of tho finances. These circumstances, with 
tho gross seusiiulity of the king, aud tho disptttcs of tlio Jesuits with 
tho JanseuistH, and of the *:lcrgy and the crown with tho parliaments 
or courts of justice, .all tciuUnl more f>r less to prepare tno way foi* 
great changes. 

In this rcigu (Jorsica was added to France; tho lost relics of tho 
feudal sovereignties, the duchies of liorraine and Bar, and the jtrin- 
cipality of Dorabes, tvero mlded to the domain of the crown. Lo 
Comtut d’Avignon and Lo Comtat Venaiasin remained in tho haud.s 
of tho Pope. 

(1774.) Louis XVI., grandson of Louis XV., le Bien Ahn^t 
A.D. 1754. 

In this reign tho catastrophe of tho revolution, which had boon 
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lonjf ]>n!pttrin|y, took plaoo. Tbo population of FrancOf previoiuly to 
tho fiivit revolution, was politically (livided into three clames called 
dtnta, or atates—the clergy, tho nobility, and tho cominona, or'tiera 
dtat. Tho clorgy, m a {>outical body, was divided into tbo old French 
cloi^y and the foroign clergy, that is, thoso belonging to tho provinces 
which had been united with Franca sincci tho roigu of Henry II. 

Tlio^nobility of Franco was exceedingly numerous; for not only all 
tho children of a noble belonged to the class of their father, but that 
class was continually increased by the creation of now nobles. There 
were about 4000 offices or places in the country which conferred 
nobility. ^ The nobility possessed great privileges. Tho third class of 
tho inhabitants of France comprehended tho whole population except 
the nobility and cloi^, and constituted somewhat more than parts 
of the whole. The tiers dtat were crushed by the burden of a most 
injudicious taxation, the weight of which pressed almost exclusively 
on them. This ‘was rendered still more intolerable by tho oppression 
of the landowners or their agents, and by the grossest abuses of the 
manorial jurisdiction. A consequence of all this was tlio greatest 
misery among the people, and a deeply*rooted hatred towai'ds the 
higher classes, which manifested itself in the terrible acta of revenge 
and bloodshed which accompanied the revolution in France. 

The revenue was derived from direct and indirect taxation. The 
direct taxation consisted :—Ist, of a land-tax called taillc, levied only 
on the lands belonging to tho non-privileged classes; 2nd, tho ciipi* 
tation, to which all classes were equally subject; 3rd, a property tax, 
principally assessed on lands. These taxes were in many respects 
very oppressive; but the indirect taxes were still more so. They 
consistM—1st, of customs, levied not only on goods imported from 
abroad, but on those which passed from one part of France to another; 
2nd, of the monopoly of snulT and tobacco; and 3rd, the monopoly of 
milt. This lost was a complete fiscal tyranny, both in its nature and 
in its mode of collection. Tho oppression caused by this system of 
tiixatiou was increased by tho custom of farming out the indirect 
taxes, and by injudicious corn-laws. (Young's 'Travels in France,’ 

‘ Police of Corn,’ i. 488, 2nd ed.) 

The revenue extorted from the people by this system of taxation 
was squandered in the most profligate manner. Louis XIY. and 
Louis XV. shamelessly paid their courtezans and favourites out of 
the public purse. Loui.s XVI., on whom the storms of popular 
in lignation subsequently fell, was far less obnoxious to these changes 
than his predecc.ssors. 

The royal i>ower, which had long been limited by the feudal 
institutions, gradually became absolute. The meeting of the states- 
gcneral (dtats gi^uiiraux) liad been discontinued since 1614. Some 
provinces, as Artois, Ui'ctagno, Languedoc, &c., had tlieir {nxiviucial 
states, which wore composcil of the deputies of tho nobility, clergy, 
and tiers «5tat; nil their powers however consisted in making the 
a.ssos.iment of the t^ixes in onlcr to r.aiso the «jiiota of the general 
revenue which was required of these fii-ovinces. 'i'ho municipal iusti- 
tutioiiH, which were flourishing in Franco during the middle ages, 
were almost entirely ab ili'liod, and the offices of towns were geuerally 
cither heroditary or .-icquired by purcliose. Tho offices of state and 
the courts of justice were all so regulated as to give tho peojile os 
little voice ns possible in the national ail'airs. This cnusoil a fierce 
though i-eprcssed indignation, which showed itself, with terrible clfcct 
before the close of the 18th century. 

After the decapitation of Loiii.s XVI. in 17*J3 tho state was declared 
a rt>public; after a time Napoleon Bonaparte became its firat consul, 
and then its emperor, until 1815, when, on his final overtbi*ow, tho 
Rourlion ilynasty was again n’stored. In 1830 another revolution 
took place, by which (Jharles X. ivas dethroned and Louis Philippe 
substituted. In 1848 another revolution displaced him, and again a 
republic was declared, of which, after a time, Louis Najioleon, j 
tho nephew of tho finst Xapoleou, Wfis elected presiilcnt. In 
Hocember 1852 I.ouis Napoleon was elcctcil by universal sulFrage 
emperor, with nearly despotic powers, and has assumcil tho title of 
the Emperor Nanoleoii HI., recognising the title of the son of 
Napoleon I. by the daughter of the emperor of Austria, in whose 
favour ho had abdicated in 1815, though the act was never ackuow- 
lodged cither by the nation or the allied sovereigns. 

I''renck Langungc. —Tho dominiou established in Gaul by tho Homans 
ultimately destroyed the ancient languages of the country. It is also 
pi'o’oablo that the Greek colony of Massilia (Marseille), established 
al>out six centuries before our era, had diff’used in some jiarts of 
southern France the use of the Greek tongue. No monuments of 
the poetry of the Celts of Gaul have reached us, although we may 
«oiijecturo that they had one similar to that of the Scottish Gaels. 
Ibnler tho Roman dominion Latin became tho general language of 
the country, which ]iruduoed many writei*8 in that tongue, such a-s 
Ausonius, Sidonius Appollinaris, Salviatius, Sulpicius Severus, Ac. 

The invasion and scttloiuent of Germanic nations in Gaul produced 
a corruption of tho Latin by the admixture of foivign idiom.s. The ] 
mtluence of tho Visigoths, who establisheil themselves in th«» southern 
pruyineos, w-as however, in respettt to language, not considerable, and j 
their uortherii idiom was soon absorbeil by tho Latin. Yet this Latin, ' 
which, exeeiit among the iHlucated, had probably never been spoken 
with groat purity by the population of Gaul, became still more cor¬ 
rupted by the admixture of a foreign race, and degenerated into a 


peculiar idiom called the Romanzo, or LiagUB RoOUUU RoBtUMi 
idiom became' not only the language of France, but of BUtDJ' Otafft 

E arts of southern Kui-ope, where the barbarians of tho north esUib' 
shed tlieir dominion on tlie ruins of'the Roman empire. 

The conquest of Gaul by the Franks hastened tho corruption of 
tho Latin t<ingue. The conquerors however seem for a long time to 
have prcscrveil their native tongue; as the council of Tours, held iu 
813, recommends tho bishops to translate their homilies into two 
languages, the Roman and the Theotisk, or German. The same 
injunction was repeated at tbo council of Arles in 851. 

It appears that the separation of the German from the Roman 
language dates from the division of Charlemagne’s empire among the 
sous of Louis le D4bonnaire, when the German part of it became 
separated from France. The moat ancient monument of the French 
Uomanzo is the oath of Louis the Germanic, son of Louis lo Ddbon* 
naire, on tho occasion of a treaty with his brother Charles the Bald 
of France, concluded at Straaboutg in 847. The German monarch took 
the oath iu Uoman, and the French in Teutonic. 

The Romanzo of France had a variety of idioms, according to tho 
provinces where the influence of the invaders was more or less exer* 
cised. These were however but shades, and the language of Franco 
in general could bo divided into two principal idioms, se}>arated by 
the Loire. These were called respectively from their affirmatives, the 
southern the Langue d'Oc, and the northern the Langiie d'Oil, or d’OuL 
The Langue d’Oc, or as it was frequently called the Occitanian 
language, is better known under the appellation of tho Provencal, as 
the rulers of Provence united at the beginning of tho 12th oeutuxy 
under their dominion the greatest part of southern France. 

The Proven^l language was rather formed by a modification of 
Latin words, than by the admixture of foreign words and idioms. 
Many favourable circurastaiices united with the beautiful climate of 
those countries to promote tho early development of a poetical litera¬ 
ture in the Ucoitauiau language. The poetry of Provence was not 
like the northern, of a melancholy and meditative character, but 
rather of a sprightly and animated tone; and it bore the appropriate 
name of the merry science (Gaya Cienda). It was cultivated by 
tho Troulsulours, who spread its glory over all Europe. 'The dialect 
of northern France, or the Langue d’Oui, although formed like 
the Lauguc d’Ou from the Latin, had a greater admixture of the 
Germanic element. It underwent still greater changes, owing to the 
establishment of the Normans iu France at the beginning of the lOtbs 
century. The first authors who wrote in the Langue d’Oui were 
descenilants of Nonuans, who introduced the romance of chivalry. 
This kind of composition was originally a versified chronicle, which 
though often founded on facts was disfigured by the most extravagant 
fictions. Robert Wace, an Englishman educated in Normandie, who 
lived at the court of Eleanor of Aquitain, mother of Richard Ciuur dc 
Lion, wrote tho 'Brut d’Aiigleterre* about the mi<ldle of the-12th 
century. He is also the author of tho celebrated 'Roman de 
Ron.’ Many other romances were written about that time. Their 
principal theme was King Arthur, and his Knights of tho Round 
Table. Tho exploits of Charlemagne and the crusades are also the 
subject of many romances; and some of them are founded on uncieul 
history, for instance the romance of ‘Troy,’ written about 117U, by 
Benoit St. More ; and tho celebrated romance of ‘ Alexander,’ written 
in the beginning of the 13th century, wliich is the origin of the 
Alexandrine verses of twelve syllables which are still use«l by modem 
Frencli writers. (' Corjia d’Extraits dc Romans dc la Chevalerie,’ 
i par 'rressan ; Dunlop, ‘ History of Fiction;’ and Huet, ‘l)e rOrigiue 
dcs Romans.’) 

The poets who wrote iu the lianguc d’Oiii were called ‘ Trouveres,’ 
and like their naiiicsakos of I’l-oveuce, the Troubadours, reckoned 
among their body several persons of high rank, such ns Thiebaut, 
count of Champ.'igae, an<l king of Nav.arre (1201-53), who iniitatcd 
with giv.at success the poets of Pi*ovence. His poems were published 
in 1742 at Pari-s under the title ' Poesies du Roi do Navarre,' 2ud 
edit. 1824. Another kind of poetry which belongs to this periinl is 
the Fabliaux, or tales, which are partly of oriental origin, and were 
imported by the crusaders into Euroi>e. They are geuerally written 
in verse, and sometimes alternately in verso and prose. They often 
contiiin a great deal of wit and fun, but are also frequently disfigured 
bv a coarse licentiousness. Tho poets of other countries have bor¬ 
rowed fnuu them, and Boccaccio has largely ilrawn from this source. 
A tine edition of the Fabliai i, printed from the manuscripts of tho 
Royal Library, was published by Barbazau iu 1756, 3 vols.; and a 
now edition of tho same collection in 4 vols., by Meon, 1808, and in 
2 vols. 1S23. The most entertaining of these Fabliaux were trans¬ 
lated into modern French by Lcgrand d’Aussj’, and published in 
1779 under tho title • C ‘ Fabliaux, ou Contes du 12iue et 13mo 
Siia;les’; a now edition by Raynouard appeared iu 182i». 

The persecution of tho Albigenses, whose tenets were cmhnieed by 
iiiaMy of the'I'roubadonrs, plungoil the south of Franco during the 
pull i-eiitury into an abyss of misery, aial lieslroycl the literature of 
I’roveiiee. The Troubadours, who hul [ireinl tht* ghu-^ of the 
language of Provence disappwiretl for ever, and th«5 language itself 
sunk to tho condition of a [mtois, or country ilialeet. Divided inb> 
many dialects, it is still spoken ov«>r all the south i>f France, and is 
the idiom of a part of eastern 8paiu, extending from Figueras to 
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Muroia, m >.well as of the populations of Sardinia and tlte Baloario 
Islands; bntiin all those oountnes the educated classes have adopted 
the Oastflian, Italian, and French. This dedine of the Oocitanian 
language on the one ^nd, and on the other the establishment of the 
seat of TOTemment for France and of a university at Paris, rendered 
the norihem dialect, or the Langue d'Oui, the predominant language 
of all France. 

FRANCE, ISLE OP. 

I^ANCHE-COHTft, a province of ^ ee, and one of the thir^-two 
military governments into which in ante-revolutionary times that 
kingdom was divided. Its greatest length from north-north-east^ near 
the head of the SaAne, to south-south-west, near the town of St.-Julion, 
on the Barrand, a fonder of the Ain, is above ISO miles; and^ its 
greatest breadth at right angles to the above, from near the river 
Vingeane to the banks of the Doiibs, more than 90 miles. It was 
bounded N. by Lorraine, E. by Switzerland, from which it was sepa¬ 
rated by the Jura, S. by Urease, W. by l^nrgogne, and N.W. by 
Champagne. It now forms the departments of Jura, Doubs, and 
Haute-S^'ine. . • 

The province is wholly in the basin of the RhAne : it is watered 
by the Saune and the Ain, feeders of the RhOne, the Doubs, and 
Oignon, feeders of the Saune, and several other streams belonging to 
the same system. The lower and more level parts of the province are 
fruitful in grain; the upper parts produce pasturage for a vast 
number of cattle. The capita! was Besan^on; amongst the other 
towns were—Dole, Saint-Claude, I*ontarlicr, Gray, and Vesonl. 

Francho-Comtd w’aa in the time of Caesar inhabited by the 
Sequani, a Celtic people, one of the most powerful in Gaul. Their 
contentions with the ^dni led them to call in the Germans nndcr 
King Ariovistus, by whoso aid they efTectually humbled thoir 
opftonents; but the warlike strangers w'hom they had introduced 
became the tyrants of that part of Qaul, and especially of the unhappy 
SequauL Ciesar drove out the Germans (n.c. 45); but it was for the 
natives only a change of maBtcivi, and the Stnjuani, with the rest of 
Gaul, passed under the yoke of Rome. Under the Roman dominion 
bVanche-ComtA, with Switzerland and part of Bourgogne, constituted 
the province of Maxima Sequanorum. 

Upon the downfall of the Roman empire Franche-Comtd was com¬ 
prehended in the kingdom of the Biirgimdians, upon the overthrow of 
which it became subject to the Franks. In the division of the terri¬ 
tories of Clovis among his sons and descendants it formed part of the 
kingdom of Austrasia, and afterwanls of Lotharingia, or I,orraine. 
In the reign of Charles the Simple, king of Prance, to whom after 
several changes this district, then called Haute-Bourgogne (Upper 
Burgundy), or the principality of Outre-Sadne (beyond the Sadne), Inwl 
fallen, Besangon with the sniToimding districts was forme«l into a 
county, called the county of Bourgogne, in favour of Huguca, the 
first count (a.d. 915). Some writers however represent Pmnclie-C'onitd 
to have been part of the kingdom of Bourgogne Transjnrano, and 
postpone the erection of the county of Bourgogne till a.d. 995. 

Renaud III. (A.n. 1127-1148), count of Bouigogne, whose dominion.-j 
had acquired great extent, reaching firom B-^le to the Isdre, refii.sed 
homage on various jdeas to Lotbaire, emperor of Germany, to whoso 
predecessors the counts of Bourgogne h^ paid homage, ••uid main¬ 
tained his refusal during his life. It is supposed that the county 
derived frpm this circumstance its designation of La Franche-Conit<\ 
The marriage of Renaud’s daughter to the emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa brought the county into the hands of that prince, who made Besan- 
9 on a free imperial city. He resigned the county to his son Otho, by the 
marriage of whose descendants the county passed into various hands, 
as of the kings of France and the dukes of Bourgogne of the first 
and second race of the blood royal of France. Chi the death of 
Charles le Hardi, last duke of Bourgogne of the second race, the 
county passed, with a considerable jxtrtion of his inheritance, to the 
Archduke Maximilian, from him to his grandson Charles Y., and so 
to the Spanish branch of tho Austrian family. In 1668 T.ouis XIV. 
of France conquered Franche-Comtd from the Spanitmls, but restored 
it by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in the same year. He again con¬ 
quered it in 1674, and it was ceded by Spain to France at ttie peace 
of Nimeguen in 1678. 

FRANCISCO, RIO. [BRAzn.] 

FRANCOIS, CAPE. [Hi8PA»roT.A.] 

FRANCONIA. [Bavaria.] 

FRANEKER. [Friesland,] 

FRANKENBERG, in tho bailiwick of Chemnitz, in tho kingdom 
of Saxony, is on agreeable town situated on the Zschopau, and in a 
picturesque valley: it is well built and regularly laid out, and contains 
6278 inhaMtante ^ Next to Chemnitz it has the largest factories in 
Saxony for printing cottons, and Employs upwards of 600 hands in 
Hiiz Maneh alone; it also manufactures cottons, linepa, and leather, 
and has extensive bleaohing-grounds in the vidnity. The copper- 
xniaesaear it produce but small quantities of the moteL 
FRA^ENSTEIN. [SilesiaO 
FRANKFORT. [Kentuckt.] 

FRANKFURT on Hie Main, a small republic in the western part 
of oentral Germany, so named from its capital Fiwikfiirt-am-I^n, 
which forms the subject of the next article. Tho town is supposed to 
date its origin from the times of the Merovingian prinoiB. Charle- 
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I magne built a palace in the town, in which he held a council of tlio 
! churcboin the year 794. Lewis the Hons surrounded it with walls 
! and ditches in 888. In consequence of the treaty of Venlun, by 
I which Aix-la-Chapelle fell to tho share of I .otharlus, Frankfurt became 
tho capital of the empire of the Eastern l^'ranks, and hitlicr Ltnvis tiie 
German transferred tne fairs held by the Anstrasians. A palace, callctl 
tho Roomer (Roman x>nIaoe), was also built here by its soveruigus, who 
hold their courts of ocremony under its roof from time to time, though 
it was not their fixed abode. In*thc rooonls of tho middle ngi>.s Frank¬ 
fort is mentioned as one of the principal cities iii tho German ompiii;, 
and the emperor William pledged himself, in 1254, that it should 
never be mortgaged or alienated—a pledge which mode it on iinniu- 
diate dependence of Hto omiiire itself. A gulden bull confirined tho 
privilege which Frankfurt had long enjoyml, of being the place of uH 
imperial elections. In the early part of tlio 13th century tho llocnier, 
which had become the property of one of tho burgwscs about fifty 
years before, was imrehasea and converted into a town-hall by tho 
magistrates, who about this time availed themsolyes of tho prodigality 
of tho German emperors to buy their mouupolius and domains in and 
near thetown. The emperor luchai*d conferred additional iinmuuilies 
on it in 1257; in 1272 Charles IV. sold tho bailifislup of tho eininro 
to the magistracy; and in 1829 Lewis tho Bavarian empowured them 
to redeem all the properties, tolls, Ac., in Frankfort or its vjcinity 
which he or his predecessors might have pawueil to others. Tho 
great Easter fair, in addition to tho Michaelmas fair, which luul been 
held since the days of Lewis the Gorman, was instituted iii 1880. Jn 
1390 tho town acquired tho lands on the left bank of tho Main, on 
which Sachseuhansen now stands, by which acquisition it eomplelc-d 
its present extent of tenltory. Jn 1655 (lharles V. endowed it witli 
tho right to the free navigation of the Main. The treaty of Westphalia 
i-ecogniscd all its immunities, and it w'as taken under tho special jiro- 
tection of tho empire by tho imperial rescripts of 1082 ami 10S8. 
The noblemen who settled in tho town and conneetod tlu-uisolviM 
with tho wealthier class of inhabitants, gradually funucil clubs, or 
exclusive com]»mics, and these societies ultimately engrossed nearly 
tho whole govovmnent; but tho Congress of Vionna in 1815 juit an 
end to the abuse. The emperor Charles VII. resided hero from 1712 
to 1744, and the German diets were at that period Iransferrod t.. 
Frankfort from Ratisbon. It was the place of as.sembly for the sbites 
of the electorate of the Upper Rliiue; and dating from A.n. 7.>8, 
21 German diets wore heUl here. Undt?r tho settlement of tho 
empire in 1803 all tho ecclesiastical property within tlio iKiundarh .^ 
was made over to the town, on condition of its paying eertiiin 
annuities to tho amount of 84,000 guldens, about 3000/. sterling. 
The arch-chancellor of tho empire, who had a large proju rty in tlie 
town, became a member of the Confederation of the Jthine o.Htabli.du d 
by Napoleon in 1806, accepted tho title of ‘ Prince-Primate,’ ami was 
placed at the head of tho govcrniiicut; Napoleon reserving to himself 
the right of nominating his successors. This was a slmrt-livcd 
dignity; foe Napoleon, finding it convenient to separate lay from 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, put an end to tho prince-primacy in 
Fobmaiy 1810, added the principalities of Fulda ami lianau, with 
some small exceptions, to the town and territory of Frankfurt, 
erected the whole into the ‘Grand Duchy of Frankfurt,* and appointed 
Prince Eugene, viceroy of Italy, its sovereign. This grand tluchy 
^ contained an area of about 1990 square miles. It fell to piccos with 
j the downfall of its founder, and a resolution of tho congress of 
Vionna on the 0th of June, 1815, ro-cstablishcd tho city of Frank¬ 
fort and its former territory os a free state. 

The small extent of territory (38 square miles) which Frankfurt 
posac-sses bcyoml jt.s walls, lies immediately round them on both 
sides of tho Main ; it is quite level, and its soil, a docp saml covered 
with a layer of lava, has been at every point brought into a high 
state of productiveness. It is watered by tho Main, and produces corn, 
though not in quantity sutlicii-nt for tho consumpiion; potiitoes, 
vegetables, fruit, ami wine : many horned cattle and sheep are also 
bred. The inbubitauis of the eight villiq^es on the extramural 
dominions are partially employed in manufacturing and mcelumieal 
pursuits within the W'alls of the city itself; but tho most lucralivo 
occupation they follow is that of carriers through many Htalc.s of 
Germany. Tho population of the whole territory of tho republic in 
1811 amounted to 47,372; iu 1849 it was 77,950; namely, 62,500 in 
the city and 10,650 in the eight villages, aiul 4800 foderid troops. 
The Jews, who number about 6000,'are admitted to enrol themselves 
in tho class of burgesses. Tho majority of tho inhabitants are 
Lutherans; the aumbors of Reformed Lutherans being about 3000, 
Roman Catholics 8000. There are 14 Lutheran places of woi*ship 
(of which 7* are in tho town), 2 Reformed Lutheran, 3 Roman 
Catholic, and 2 Jewish. 

The constitution, promulgated on tho 16th of May, 1816, vests tho 
sovereign power in ^e burgesses. This power is delegate to three 
superior authorities: tho senate, the permanent committee of bui'- 
gesBos, and the legislative body. The senate is composed of 20 
members, with the two butgomosters os its presidents, who aro elected 
annually; tho head burgomaster draws up all reports to the Bonate 
and has tho ooutrol of tho militaty department, while tho junior 
controls all affairs relating to the police, the corporation, and oriminal 
proceedings. Tho seuatora disehotge all the administrative functions 
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and compood the civic tribunal os well os a «ocondary court of ^poal; 
the bighmt court of appeal being the supreme tribunal at fiubeck. 
The iiormauent committee is composed of 61 members, and its 
princi^ oAce is to control the income uid expenditure. The legis- 
lativo Dody consists of 85 membera, 20 of whom are senators, and as 
many ore members of the permanent committee; the remaining 45 
are chosen from an elnotoraf college of 65 burgesses, elected by the 
three civic orders; the palrioian, orwnen of letters, the merchants, 
and t he tradesmen, mechanics, Ac. They are elected for the session 
only, which opens in November and sits for six weeks; their sanction 
is requisite to all new laws as wril as to the budget. The nine 
deputies who are returned by the rural dependencies of Frankfurt 
do not assist at the deliberations, excepting whVtn matters connected 
with the interests of their constituents are brought forward. The 
senate and permanent committee are chosen, as vacimeies occur, from 
among the other members of the legialativo body. Foreign consuls 
reside at Frankfurt. Alterations were mode in the constitution of the 
republic in 1848 and 1849, during the revolutionary epidemic in 
Germany; but as all efforts made during four years to make the new 
constitution Work proved ineffectual, the German Diet, in August 1852, 
decreed a return to the former system. 

The public income, according to the budget of 1853, is estimated 
at 1,655,200 florins, and the expenditure at 1,686,140 florins. The 
debt in the same year amounted to 6,680,000 florins, exclusive of 
6,768,700 florins owing for the construction of railways. 

The Lutherans have a consistory and the Calvinists two presby¬ 
teries, which direct all their respective ecclesiastical affairs. The 
Roman Catholics are uuder the biwop of Limburg-on-the-Lahn. 

Frankfurt is a member of the Germanic Confederation, and in 
conjunction with Uio other free towns, Lilbeck, Bremen, and Ham¬ 
burg, occupies the seventeenth place in the limited Council of the 
Diet, but enjoys its independent vote in the full council. It furnishes 
a contingent of 693 men to the army of the confederation, and pays 
a quota of 47 florins 35 kreutzers towards the annual expenses of 
that bo<Iy. 

FRANKFUUT-AM-MAIN (Frankforton-the-Main), This cele¬ 
brated cummertsial city, the seat of the German Diet, stands on the 
right liank of thu Main, across which there is a stone bridge, which 
unites it with the suburb of Snehsenhausen. It is situated in 60° 6' 43" 
N. Int., 8° 41' 24" K. long., and had, in 1§.49, a population of 62,500. 
'I'ho valley and the town are commanded on the north by the gentle 
heights of the Rudenlierg, and at some leagues distant behind them 
by the range of the Taunus; and on the side of Sachsenhausen, in 
the south, by the Miiblberg, Sachsenhausenberg, and Lerchesber% 
offsets of the Odcnwald. The old walls and ramparts, 'with their 
stagnant ditches, were raxed Vwtweon the years 1806 and 1812, 
and the site converted into spacious park-like grounds; the glacis 
too is now covered with vineyards and gardens, which are exter¬ 
nally bounded by a brood road; and beyond this road the adjacent 
ground is embellished with a profusion of villas, pavilions, and private 
giirdens. 

The principal public entrances are nine large gates, which were for¬ 
merly flanked by cumbrous quadrangular towers: most of these have in 
modem times been replaced by handsome buildings, modelled from 
the ancient temples of Athens, Rome, Ac. Of the nine entrances 
Frankfurt has seven and Sachsenhausen tw’o. In front of the north- 
castora entrance is the monument erected by Frederick William II., 
king of Prussia, to the memory of the Pnnee of Hesse-Philipsthal 
au(l his gallant followers, who fell at the successful storming of the 
town on the 2nd of December, 1792 : it consists of a quadrangi^r 
block of Gennan marble, surmounted with appropriate ironies, 
bearing a commemorative inscription, and resting on an artificial 
rock. The Bockonheim gate, which is the western entrance, is built 
on the model of the temple of Apteral Victory at Athens, wd the 
Upper-Main gate is an imitation of the porch of the Campus Militum at 
Pompeii. Tho adjacent buUdiugs are neat structures appropriated os 
guard-houses and for tho use of the custom-house officers, ^The 
Rschenheim gate, the north-western entitmeo, is the only specimen 
extant of the ancient gates; it is a lofty massive tower, crowned by 
five turrets, and is a fine specimen of the Gorman architecture of the 
14th century. 

Frankfurt, inclusive of Sachsenhausen, contains nearly 4000 houses; 
between 400 and 500 of them -being in ^e latter suburb. They form 
6 large and 14 minor squares or open. 8|Mices, and above 220 streets 
and lanes. The places of worship include 7 Lutheran, 2 Calvinist,* 
^nd 3 Roman Catholic churches, and one synogt^s^ 

The city is divided into 14 quarters, numbered from A to O, 
12 witiiiu the walls and 2 in tho Saobsenhauaen suburb.' The Belle 
Vue and other streets built along tho Boulevo^d^ which.form a hand¬ 
some screen to the more ancient part of Frankfurt, have been ereotetl 
since the fortifications were demolished. The hugest square, called 
the Rosemarkt, is surrounded by fine buildings, ^and connected with 
the square of the theati» by a spacious avenue of lime-trees and 
acaoias. There are fountains in the centre of the Roas-Markt, as 
well as in the squares of the Liebflrauen and Roemerberg. The right 
hank of the Main, from tho upper to the lower gate, which is nearly 
the whole length of the city, is edged by a spacious quay, and behind 
this lies an unintarruptM* line of buildings. During the fiurs a 
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portion of the quay, ou which rows of booths are erected, presents » 
scene of the most animated doscriptiom 

mmarkable buildings in the town are the * Roomer,' or 
(^Idhall. tm irregular structure, with lofty roofs in the old Frankish 
stylft Under its roof are the Wahlzimmer, or Hall of Election, • 
spoons and handsomely-fnrniRhed apartment, in which the electors 
and their representatives wore wont to assemble and partly conduct 
tho buHinesa of electing ^e emperorn of Germany* It is now 
for the meeting of ther eenate. Next to it w the Kaieereaal, or 
Itnpei^l Hall, where the emperor upon his election held his public 
dinner, at which he was waited n|fon by the counts and the high 
officers of the empire. There are niches In this hell which centoin 

K urtraits of the emperors of Germany from Conrad to Leopold II.; 
ut there was not one left unoccupied for receiving the portrait of 
Francis II., tho last df those sovereigns. A sort of ante-hall with a 
painted cupola, and furnished with specimens of the pictorial talent 
of the Frankfurters, opeus into the Election Hall. Here is abo the 
Deiiository of the Archives, surrounded by walls six feet in thickness. 
It contains, among other valuable records, the celebrated * Golden 
Bull’ promulgated by Cbarlcs IV. in 1356, which is written on 45 
sheets of parchment. The lioeinor is situated on the western side of 
the Roemerbeig, an irregular open space or square, which has also 
much of historical interest attached to it. This is the spot where the 
people collected to welcome the newly-elected emperor, bearing his 
crown and sceptre in solemn procession, after he had been anointed in 
the cathedral. 

Not for from the Roemer is the new Hall of Justice with its various 
courts and offices; and south of it, on one side of the Fahr-gate on 
tho quay of the Main, stands the Saal Hof, on the site of a palace 
built by Lewis the Pious, Charlemagne’s son, in which Charles the 
Bald was bom and Lewis the German long resided, but of which 
scarcely any paA is extant, save the Chapri of St. Elizabeth, a vaulted 
chamber with columns of red-sandstone, and walls six feet in Sickness, 
'i'he present building, which is private property, was raised in 1717. 
The Braunfels belongs to one of the old equestrian clubs; the court¬ 
yard is used for the Exchange, and the siwcious saloons on the first 
floor are occupied, in the fair times, by dealers in all kinds of luxuries, 
Ac., and are the favourite lounge for visitors. The Palace of the 
Prince of Tour und Taxis, in the north-western part of Frankfurt, is a 
spacious structure in the French style of 1730, richly adorned with 
liaintings, sculptures, and ancient hangings: it contains 150 apart¬ 
ments, including two octagonal halls; and hera the Diet of the Germania 
Confederation holds its sittings. The ancient House of the Teutonic 
Knights in Bauhsenhausen, is a sombre massive building in a low 
situation, but well laid out in its iiiternsd arrangements. It is at 
preaeut tho property of the emperor of Austria. 

Tho two large buildings in Frankfurt, which were onee public 
arsenals, were stripped of their contents by the French, and are now 
appropriated to the police as a prison, and for other purposes. 'The 
guard-house, which is chiefly used as a prison, is an unsightly structure 
of the early part of the 16th century, which disfigures the Parade. 
An old Carmelite convent, now the quarters of the garrison of the 
town, has cloisters covert with fad^ fresco paintings executed in 
the Wginning of the 16th century; the Stone House, near the Boe- 
merl>erg, is a fine remnaut of the middle ages, and the Fursteueck, 
near the bridge, may be instanced as one of the oldest buildings in 
Frankfurt. Besides these, the theatre, public library, academy of 
arts and sciences, the new hospital of the Holy Ghost, a Jews’ hospital, 
and on orphan asylum, are deserving of attention. 

The church of St. Bartholomew, formerly the cathedral, is built in 
tho gothic style and in the shape of a Roman cross, atul though l^un 
in the time of the Carlovingian princes, was not finished until the 
middle of the 14th ceutuiv. Its colossal tower, 160 feet in height, 
is one of the latest modelB of the Gothic. The colossal statue of 
St. ^rtholomew in this church is reckoned a masteipieca of sculpture^ 
Ou the right of tho grand choir is the chapel, in which the electors 
accepted the German emperor elect as their sovereign after he hod 
been crowned and anointed at the high altar. The tower was b^n 
in 1415 and finished in 1509. At a short distance north of the 
town is the public cemetery, laid out like a pleasure ground of shrubs; 
and adjoining it an equally well-arranged burial place for the Jewish 
community. There are four hospitals, one of which is for lunatics 
and epileptic persona; an oriffian asylum, a house of refuge for sii^ 
poor, and several other benevolent institutions. Among the scholastio 
establishments are a gymnasium of six classes, conducted by a 
director, six professors, and nine masters; a normal school of 
13 classes, 7 for boys and 6 for girls, and a variety of other seminaries. 
The public library contains about 60,000 volumes, among which are 
a coiuplete collection of works relating to German history, and many 
rare manusoripts, early editions, and engravings. 

The scientific institutions of Frankfurt comprise a Medical Institute, 
founded in 1763 by the liberality of Dr. Senkenberg, which is oom- 
posed of a medical library, an anatomical theatre and lectuaf^rooms, 
wd botanical garden. The Senkenberg Society of NaturalisU was 
united to this establishment in 1817, and in the adjoining buildinga 
possesses an extensive museum, to whioh Riippell, the explorer of 
uorth-easteru Africa and the ports adjacent, who travelled partly at 
the society’s expense, has contributed several valuable collections in 
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nfttund bistoiy. Fraukfurt also possesses a philosophioat sooietT, a 
society of the useful arts, which has a meohanios 8oho<^; a sooiety 
of industry; Stoodel’s Institute of the fine arts, which possesses a 
choice collodion of paintings, &a, bequeathed by the founder, who 
left an endowment for lectures and instruction in such branches of 
knowledge as are connected with the fine arts; a school of desig^, a 
sooiety for the fine arts, the Bethmann museum of antiques; a society 
for encouraging the study of the German languid, Ao. Dr. Senken* 
berg also endowed the town hospital. The Kbraries of the cathedral 
and the Dominicans are also rich in rare manuscripts and old ed||^ona> 
There are 22 booksellers’ establishments, 14 printing-house^ and 
3 tyj^-foundriea in Frankfurt. 

With the exception of ^ushsenhausen, whose inhabitants are prin¬ 
cipally agriculturists, gardeners, and day-labourers, the citisens of 
Frankfurt derive their subsistence from commerce, money operations, 
and manufactures. It is a place of considerable transit for German 
and foreign produce. The chief articles of trade are wines, English, 
French, and Italian goods. Bavarian timber, German woolst, colonial 
produce, and German inatiufactures. There is scarcely any article of 
colonial or European produce which may not be found at the Frank¬ 
furt fairs. The sale of books too is very important. The fairs, held 
at Ea.Hter, and in August or September, are no longer what they wore 
in the Kith century, when they were frequented at times by ns many as 
40,000 strangers; but they still present an animating and attractive 
scene. The chief manufactures are carpets, table covers, tobacco, 
cards, cottons, silks, woollen .<»tuffs, jewellery, printers’ black, &a 

Frankfurt was made a free city a.d. 1154. It derives great wealth 
from transactions in banking, commission, and the public funds. The 
aggregate capital of its Cukors is said to be al)out 20 millions sterling, 
and the annual transactions in b'lls of exchange are estimated at about 
12 millions sterling. The city is connected by railwnva with all parts 
of Germany; steam pockets ply regularly on the Main. The Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, elected in 1848 to frame a constitution for Germany, 
lield its sittings in Frankfurt, and chose the Archduke Johann of 
Austria as Lieutenant-General of the Empire. The arch<luke was 
solemnly insbilled in office July 11, 1848. In April following the 
assembly elected the king of Pi’ussia Jis hereditary emperor of Ger¬ 
many, an honour which the king declined, as well as a constitution 
which they had framed for his own kingdom. Austria also protested 
ncaiust all the decisions of the assembly; its representatives with¬ 
drew, those of Prussia were soon after recallcfl, and the assembly on 
the 30th of May, 1840, agreed to transfer its sittings to Stuttgardt. 

FRANKFURT (an-der-Odcr), capital of the circle of Frankfurt in 
the Prussian province of Brandenburg, is pleasantly situated on the 
left biiuk of the Oder, in 62“ 22' N. lat., 14* 46'E. long., at an elevation 
of 116 feet above the level of the sea, and at a distance of 60 miles by 
railway E. by S. from Berlin. It is regularly built, and encircled by walla 
with tovrers, and a ditch. Outside the walls, which are pierced by 
five gates, ara throe suburbs, one of which, the Datum, situated on the 
opposite bank of the Oder, is joined to the town by a wooden bridges 
The population numbers about 26,000. Fraukfurt'hna six Protestant 
churches, a Roman Catholic church, and a synagogue. The Upper 
church has some fine windows of painted glass. The university, 
founded here in 1606, was transferred to Breslau in 1810. Frankfurt 
possesses a gymnasium with a library, a grammar school, a school of 
midwifery, an orphan asylum, two hospitals, a bouse of correction, aitd 
a free school for 300 soldiers' children, founded in memory of Leopold, 
duke of Brunswick, who lost his life hero in April 1785, while endea¬ 
vouring to save a man frc>m drowning. A monument is ercctetl to 
him at the eastern end of the bridge across the Oder. In front of the 
Guben gate is a triangular pyramid in memory of Kleist, the poet, 
who fell in the battle of Kunersdorf in 1750, when Frederick the 
Great was defeated by the Austrians. The manufactures of the town 
consist of woollen and silk fabrics, mustard, brandy, tobacco, sugar, 
gloves, stockings, linen, leather, Ac.; its trade is extensive, and much 
facilitated by its prtsition on a navigable river, bji' canals, and railways. 
Three annual fairs, instituted in 1263, are held m February, July, and 
November, and are well frequented, particularly by Polish dealers. 
At these fairs, woollen, cotton, linen, and silk manufactures, feathers, 
wool, hardware, iron, porcelain, glass, Ac., are among the principal 
articles sold. The inhabitants are engaged also in the navigation of 
the Oder, on which above 2000 vessels and craft annually pass 
Frankfurt. 

FRANKLIN. [Missocm.] 

FRANZENBRUNN. [Eoeb.] 

FRASCA'TI, a town of the Oampagna, 8 miles E.S.E. from 
Rome, is situated on the north-west slope of the Tusculau Mount. 
On the summit of the mountain, which is 2000 feet above the sea, 
and about two miles above Frascati, are the ruins of ancient 
Tusculum, a town of Latium, built long before Rome, and often 
mentioned in Roman history. After the subjection of Latium to 
Rome it wm governed os a municipium. Several distinguished 
Roman ismilies, such as the Mam ilia and the Porcia, came from Tus¬ 
culum. It was a strong place both from its position and the solidity 
of its polygonal walls, which enabled it to resist the attack of Han¬ 
nibal. Tusculum continued to exist after the fall of the empii#; and 
was govemerl by counts till the end of the 12th century. It was the 
occasional residence of several popes, among others of Alexander III., 


who hs|[^ reoeired the ambassadors of Henry II. to assert the king's 
innocence of the murder of the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1169 
the Tusculans fought and defeated the Romans, but in 1191 the 
Romans took Tusculum and destroyed it. Remains of the walls of 
houses and of the citadel ore still extant, as well os a small theatre 
and a curious crypt with a kind of arched roof of primitive construc¬ 
tion. The hill of Tusculum is volcanic, and is separated from the 
central mass of the Alban Mount by the Alban valley, through which 
runs the Via Latina. 

After the destnrotion of Tusculum the inhabitants built themselves 
huts on the lower slope of the hill towards Rome, and covered them 
witli' frasche,* boughs of trees, from which the modem town has taken 
its name. It has some good buildings, 5000 inhabitants, and is a 
bishop’s see. Many of the older houses date from the 13th or 14th 
century: the church of Son Kocco, formerly the cathedral of San 
Sebastian, and still called Duomo Vecchio, dates from 1309. The 
principal moilem building, the cathedral of San Petro, was completed 
m 1700. It contains a monument to Cardinal Yt»rk, who was bishop 
of Frascati, and another erected by the cardinal iu memory of his 
blether. Prince Charles Edward, the young Pretomlor, ivho died in 
Frascati, January 31, 1788. The air is wholesome, the place beitiK 
above the region of the malaria, and the country around is planted 
with fine trees. But its villas form the great attraction of Frascati, 
it beiqg a place of resort of the Roman nobility and cardinals iu the 
summer and autumn. One of the most splendid of these residences 
is the Villa Aldobrandini, called also Belvedere, adorned with nume¬ 
rous fountains, and water-works, ami paiutitigs. The villas Taveriia 
and Mondragone, belonging to the Boighese family; the Villa Brac- 
ciano, with frescoes by Dominichino; the Villa Conti, with ifcs fine 
groves ; the Villa Falcoiiieri, and others, are also worthy of attention. 
The site of the 'Tusculanum of Cicero is not exactly known: some 
believe it to have been near Grotta Ferrato, on the road from 
Frascati to the Alban Lake ; others place it near La Ilufinella, on the 
hill of old Tusculum. The Villa Ilufinella formerly belouge<l to 
Lucien Bonaparte. On the slopes of a hill within the grounds are 
planted in box the names of celebrated ancient and mo<lern nuthtir.s, 
constituting the Parnassus of the prince just named. There are 
remains of ancient buildings all about this nciglibourhood. Near 
Frascati is the Cainaldoli, one of the finest and most beautifully- 
situated monasteries in Italy. Grotta Ferrata is an abbey of Basilian 
monks, established in the 11th century, who retain the Greek liturgy. 
The church is adorned with fine frescoes by Dominichino, and the 
convent has a library with many Greek manuscripts. 

• (Val«5ry, Voyatjea en Itatie; Mattel, Metnorie iMoriclie dtlC anfivt* 
Tiucolo otjiji Frascati; Qell, Tupography of Rome ; Handbook for 
Central Italy.) 

FRASERBURGH, Aljerdocnshiro, Scotland, a market-town and sea¬ 
port in the itarish of Fraaerbui^b, is situatetl on the eiist coast of thi: 
county, in 67“ 44' N. lat., 2* 0' W. long., distant 42 miles N. fiDin 
Alicrdcen. The town is built on the west side of the Bay of Fraser¬ 
burgh, which is bounded S.E. by Cairnbulg I’oint aiul N.W. by 
Kinnaird’s Point, on which there is a lighthouse, 'i'he population of 
the burgh in 1861 was 3093. 'i'he town took the name of Fraser¬ 
burgh from Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth, who in 1613 obtained 
for it a charter as a bui^h of regality, 'riio streets are generally wide 
and clean, and the houses substantial, and many of them clc'gant. 
'rhe town-house, the market-cross, and tho tolbooth were ereetctl by 
Sir Alexander Fraser. In addition to the parish church there are an 
Episcopal chapel, a Free church, and a chapel for Independents. 
Frascrbiii^h is tho head-quartera of an extensive fishing district. 
Fishing begins in July aud lasts till September, and during its con¬ 
tinuance the population of the tewn is augmented by some 1200 
persons. The harbour is good, bvit not sufficiently capacious for the 
accommodation of the vessels wliich resort to it in the fishing seasun. 
The bay affords good anchorage. Rope and sail making are carried ou. 
The exports include barley, oats, and potatoes, cattle, dried and 
pickled cod, and herrings. Freestone is quarried in the parish; the 
piers and some of the houses are built of it. There ai*e in the parish 
the ruins of two ancient chapels, one of which belonged to the Cister¬ 
cian abbey at Deer. At the west end of the town is an old quml- 
rangular building of three stories, designed by 8ir Alexander Fraser 
for a college; he bad obtained a charter from tho crown in 1692 for 
the institution and endowment of a college and a university, but the 
plan was never carried into eflect. There are in the town a savings 
bank and a parochial library. The fishing village of Broadsea adjoins 
Fraserburgh on the west. 

FRAUENREUTH. [BEncHTEsoADEH.] 

FRAUSTADT. [Posen.] 

FREDERICKSBURG. fViHamiA.] 

FllEDERICKSHALL, FRKDERICKSTADT, and PREDE- 
RICKSVAERN. [AGOBBrnTOs.]* 

FRKDERICKTOWN. [MARYtAND; Nkw Brunswick.] 

FilERBRIDGE LYNN, a hundred in the western division of the 
county of Norfolk, which has been constituted a Poor-Iiaw Union. 
The hundred of Freebridge Lwin is bounded N. by the hundred of 
Smithdon, E. by the hundred of Gallow and Launditch, S. by the 
hundreds of Claokclose and Sotith Qreenhoo, and W. by the hundred 
of Freebridge Marshland. Freebridge Lynn himdred comprises 34 




88,667 acres, wd a popiilation in 1851 of 
14,636. JvrMbndge Lynn Poor-Law Union, which is not so ntensive 
as the hundred, contains 32 parishes, with an area of 64,738 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 13,468. 

FBEETOWN. [Sibbba LkonkI 

town in the kingdom of Saxony, is situated 
on the MUnsbach, a fecaier of the Mulde, on the northern slope 
of the Erzgebirge Mountains in 60“ 65' N. lat., 18" 21' E. long., 
about 26 miles S.W. from Dresden, and has about 12,000 inhabitants. 
Freiberg is the centre of administration for the Saxon mines. It is 
surrounded by walls ; the streets are regular, well-buUt, welMighte<i, 
and paved ; and it has a suburb, besides the Freudenstein, or Freistein, 
an Old OMtle, now umd ns a Mtorehouse for mining produot*. It contains 

six churches, to which a Roman Catholic church was added in 1831. 
The High church (once a cathedral) is a fine specimen of the archi¬ 
tecture of the middle ages. It contains a handsome monument in 
memorv of Prince Maurice of Saxony, who fell in the battle of 
Sievershausen in 1653, and another to the memory of Werner, the 
great mineralogist, who died in 1817. Among the other buildings 
of note in the town are the town-hall, the high school, and the 
mining academy, which was opened in 17G7, and comprises class and 
lecture-rooms, Werner’s inineralog^cnl collection, a museum of models 
of mining machines, and a library of 18,000 volumes. Werner and 
A. von Humboldt studied in the mining academy of Freiberg, 
which is conducteil by seven professors and other teachers. Freiberg 
has also a number of benevolent institutions, among which are an ! 
hospital, an orphan asylum, a bouse of industry, and infirmaries. \ 

'rhe manufactures consist of gold and silver lace, brass wares, white ! 
lead, gunjKiwder, shot, iron and copper wares, linen, woollen guu<ls, ■ 
ribands, tape, leather, and laces. There are several largo breweries 
in the town. In the vicinity are about 130 mines of silver, lend, 
copper, cobalt, &c, Al>out tliree miles from the town at Halsbriicko 
are the extensive amalgamation and smelting works fjr this rich 
mining district. 

FliKIIUJKO(Kreybui'g), anarchiepiscopal town in the southern part 
of the grand-duchy of liaden, is situated on the Ti-eisam, 83 miles by 
railway S. by W. from Carlsrubc, 40 miles X. by E. from Basle, stands 
at an elevation of about 940 feet above the level of the sea, in 47 ' 59' 
N. hit., 7" 53' K. long., ami has a population of about 16,000 including 
tile suburbs. The town is surrounded with walls pierced by three 
gates, a fourth having Iwen removeil. It is in general open and well 
built, the ‘ Kuiserstrasse ’ in pariieiilar being broad, an<l line»l with 
handsome houses. Among tlio public edifices are the foriiK'r house 
of assembly for the st.-itcf-, which i.s at present the archbishop’s [lalace ; 
the grand duke’s palace, on the site of the former eitiulel; the goverii- 
nient buildings ; the etlifiee containing the courts of justice and jiost- 
otfico ; the old and the new uiiiveraity buildings, the latter of which j 
was once a college of Jesuits; the town-hall, museum, granary, | 
theatre, and house of e<irreetion. Fi-eiburg luw several square.?, in 
the centre of one of whieli, the fish-market, is a fountain surmounted 
hy a statue of Duke Bcrthohl III. of Ziihringen, the founder of the 
tow’ii, represented in the habiliment.? of Ids time. Beside.? three 
(^atholie churches and one Lutheran church, the religious establish¬ 
ments )>av(! several chnrchc.? and chajx'ls attached to them. The 
most attractive feature in the town is the cathedral or minster, j 
probably the most beautiful and perfect speiuiiien of gothic arehi- | 
tccture in Oeninuiy. It is a work of the 12th century, Ix-gun in 
1122, and not completed until IGO years afterward?; the tower, 
which is 38G feet high, is peculiarly remarkable for its liglj^tiio.s? 
and elegance. Though not quite so lofty as St. Stephen a at 
Vienna, or the cathedral at Strasboui’g, it is «leeaied to excel both in 
purity of style, symmetry of proportions, and boldness of con¬ 
struction. 'I'lie structure is built of ved-saud-stoue, in tho form of a 
cross, and contaiys several wimlowa of finely-painttal glass, sarcophagi 
of tho dukes of Ziihringen, and paintings by Gricn, Hi»U>ein, ami 
other artists. Holbein’s Ass\imption of tho Virgin, which forms tins 
altar-piece, is esteemeil liis ma.-;terpieoe. 

'rho university, which was founded under the name of ‘ the 
Albei-tina* by tho areluluko Aloert VI. of Austria, in tho year 1451, 
enjoys endowment? to the extent of upwards of 2500/. a year, and is 
possessed of a library of more than 100,000 volumes, as well os a 
museum, an anatomical theatre and clinical establishment, a botanic 
garden, Ac. It is likewiso supportetl by on annual ^raut of about 
3400/. from the States. The university of Freiburg is famous as a 
school of Catholic theology. Thei-e are also a gymnasium, a uortmil 
school, a civic school, many private seminaries, several Sunday and 
holiday schools, and a garden of industry, whore tho management of 
forests, orchards, and gardens is taught There are three hospitals 
Mid an orphan and foundling asylum. 

The manufactures of Freibuig consist of leather, chicory, paper, 
sugar, starch, tobwco, soap, bells, musical iustrumeiits, Ac. 'riiere 
Mre also bleaching and dye-works. 

Freiburg was foundetl by Borthold HI. in 1118; it was formerly 
the capital of Gie Brolsgau. 'fhe fortifications wei-o levelled by tho 
French in 1764. Tho archbishop of Freiburg is tho head of tho 
Catholic Church in tho grand duchy of Baden ; his province includes 
the whole of the grand duchy, the priuoipalities of llohenzollern, 
snd the bishoprics of Mainz (in Hosse-Darmstadt), Fulda (in 


Hesse-Cassel), Roitenburg (in Wiirtemberg), and Limbufg (in 
Nassau). A statue was erected in memory of Berthold Schwartz, the 
inventor of gimpowder, in Augustin Flatz, near St Martin's chnnsh, 
m 1863. 

FREISTADT, [Ens.] 

FRF^US. rVAB.l 

FREMANTLE. TWestern Acstbaija.I 

FREYBURQ, or kRIBURQ, one of the Swiss cantons, is bounded 
N. and E. by the canton of Bern, S. by Vaud, and W. by Vaud and 
the T^ake of NeuohAtel, which divides it from the canton of 
Neuch&tol. Its length from north to south is 40 miles; its breadth, 
which is very unequal, is about 28 miles in the widest part The 
area is 563 square miles; and the population in MarvU 1K50 wa.? 

99,805, of whom 87,753 were Catholics, 12,133 Calvinists, and tho 
remainder foreigners and Heimathloscn. The south part of the canton 
is very mountainous, being covered by iiffsets from the great Aljtino 
chain which divides the waters that fall into the Rhone, and th<) 
Lake of Genova from those which flow into the Aar. Tho canton of 
Freyburg belongs to the basin of the latter river, being watered in 
its length from south to north by the Sarine or Saane, one of the 
principal afilueiits of the Aar; tho general slope of the ground is 
towards the north and north-west, down to tho plains which border 
the lakes of Morat and NcucbAtel. There is but a very small fraction 
of the south-west part of the canton which slopes southward towards 
the Lake of Geneva. The highest summits in the south part of the 
canton, and on the left bank of the Sarine, are the MoItSson, 
G700 feet, and the Dent de Jamau on tho bortlers of Vaud, which is 
4500 feet. On the right or ea-st bank of the Sariiie the Dent do 
Braulcire is above 770u feet, and Mount Berra is about 5300 feet. high. 
The .Sarine or Saane rises near the hea<l of the Sauetsch Bass, the most 
western ]>as8 in the Bcrni sc Alps in the canton of Bern. It flows 
first northward through the valley of Gsteig; but on approaching 
the village of Saaueu, or Gessenai. it runs a few miles westward in the 
. c.aiitou of Vaud, and then resuming a northerly din ction it traverses 
' the lyintun of Freyburg from south to north, p.as3ing Gniy»'?re and 
: Freyburg. A few miles below Laiipen wh.TO it re-enters the canton of 
: Bern, it join.? the Aar on the left bank after a rapid course of about 
! 70 miles. The Charmey, one of its feeders on tlu* right bitnk, wat« r.? 

. the valley of Bellegarde, which opens iq.oii the Sarine a little below 
Gruyere. Besides the Sarine and its alHueuts, which drain moro 
■ than two-thinls of tlie territory of Freyburg, the Broyc, which ba? 

; its source on the borders of Vaud, run.? northward, cro.ssiug tho 
I wefiteru part of the canton, enters the T.ake of Morat, and issuing from 
it at the opposite cud, empties it-self into the. Lake of Xcuchatcl. 
i The climate is cold in winU-r and subject to sudden cbaiiges of 
i temperature in tho spring and autumj. Tho principal productions 
of tho soil are tvheat, rye, barley, potatoes, and oats, 'rhere is good 
pasture, both natural and artificial. Vine.? and other fruit-trees 
arc grown in the lowlands near fhe lakes of M.'.rat and NcuchAtel, 
where tho climate is milder than in the .south of tiie canton. Some 
tobacco is gr«.>wu in the same district. Timber from the forc.sts and 
peat are important products. In common years the canton produce.? 
sutlicient corn for its own consumption, 'i’lie principal wealth of tlio 
greater part of the country consists in it? ])a.?turcs ami its cow., 
sheep, goat.?, pigs, and horses, which are very numerous in proportion 
to the area of G»e canton, and of excellent breed, e.speci.ally the horses 
and cattle, which are tho best in all {Switzerland. Dairy hu.sbaudry 
j is much attended to and well umlei-stood. 'fhe cheeses ma<lc in the 
canton of Freyburg are among the best in SwitzcrUind. Ihe cheese 
properly called Gruyere is uuule outlie left bank of tho L pper Sarine 
! and in tlie valley of the Charmey. in the south part of the canton. 

I It is estimatiHl that about 10,009 cwt. of chco.se is made yearly; and 
! of this (piantity tho valleys of the L-iq.er ikiriue and the t.’harmcy 
I furnish tlie greater jiart. 

j 'I’lie iiiaimfaetnres are considerable — straw-plat, leather, kirsch- 
; w.as.?er, robacci. There arc some unimpoi'tant iixm-works, gliuss-works, 
i ami paper-mill.?. Coal? ai-e dug in tho valley of Bellegarde, and 
: are sold at Freyburg. 'i'urf is cut in the marshes of Morat and 
, elsewhere. 

i 'I’lie game c.msists of hares, cliamois, red partridges, woodcocks, 
wild ducks, Ac. Wolves and boars have become very rare, and stags 
: and boars are extiiut. The rivers and lakes abound vfith trout, carp, 
pike, ttsuch, and cels. 

Tho natives of the canton are generally robust and well made. 'The 
Roman Catholic is the only religion of the canton, with the exception 
of tho district of Morat., the inhabitants of which are C^viuists. 
Elcmeutai-y eilucation is given in above 200 schools. 'There is also a 
normal school for teachers. Before tho late revolution in Switzerland 
i tho college of Frey bur;, under tho direction of tho Jesuits, was 
attemled by about 600 student*; a boarding-school was kept by 
the Jesuits, and a grammar-school at Freyburg, founded in 1S35. 
Since the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1847 we know not how these 
' t!stabli.?hments are regulated. There is a Protestant college at Morat. 
Over <ho greater part of tho canton a Franch patois is spoken ; in the 
valley of the Upper Sarine tlie language spoken is a dialect of the 
■ R^iknsche; in the northern tuid eastern districts, which approach 
I Bern, a Swiss-German dialect is spoken, but educatwl people every- 
; where speak French. Tho territory composing the canton of Frey- 
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burg, together with the neighbouring parte of Beni, was known in 
the miilcile ages by the name of tEiilnnd, Uechtland, and Desertum 
Ilelvetiorum, the country having been xitterly desolated by the irrup¬ 
tions of the Alenianni and other barbarona hordes, after the fall of 
the Western empire. It formed part of the kingdom of Burgundy 
till the 11th century; it was afterwards governed ns a fief of the 
empire by the hereditary dukes of Ziihriugen, who built Freyburg 

free town’), to which they gave a municipal govemniout, independent 
of the ncighliounng petty feudal lords. After the extinction of the 
house of Ziihringen, Freyburg passed under the house of Kj^uig, 
and from this into that of Habsburg. Rudolph of Ilabsburg, the 
founder of the Austrian dynasty, confirmed and increased the muni¬ 
cipal liberties of Freybuxg in 1274. At that time the territory of 
Freyburg extended only about eight miles round the town, and is 
still known by the name of * alto landschaft,’ ‘ the old country.’ In 
1450 the Duke Albrecht of Austria, being unable to give assistance to 
Freyburg, w'hich was assailed by Bern and the other Swiss cautons, 
released the citizens from their oath of allegiance, and they remained 
for some years under the protection of the dukes of Savoy. In the 
war with Burgundy it took tho |>art of the Swiss against Charles the 
Bold, in recompense for which it was received into the confederacy 
as a sovereign canton or state in 1481. By that and the subsequent 
wars Freyburg increased its territory to its present extent, at the 
expense of the neighbouring lords and of the dukes of Savoy. 

The government which was originally a popular municipality like 
that of Bern, all the burghers haring the elective franchise, became 
for a long time aristocratic. In December 1830 a new constitution 
was framed, by which all natives of the canton aged 25, and who are 
neither servants nor in the serv ee of a foreign state, have the right 
of voting in the primary s/isemblies, which choose the electors in the 
proportion of 1 for every 100 souls. Tho electors assemble in tho 
head town of their respective districts, forming what is called the 
electoral colleges, which elect the members to tho Great Council of 
the c-anton in the proportion of 1 for every 1000 souls. Tho members 
are appointed for nine years. Tho Great Council holds two ordinary 
sessions every year, in May and November. It appoints the council 
of state, or executive, composed of 13 members for eight years, ami 
the court of appeal of 13 judges for life. The avoyer is president of 
the council of state, and is elected by ite members for two years. 
Under the new constitution for the general government of Switzer¬ 
land Freyburg returns 5 members to the National Council. [Switzeu- 
LAND.] The canton is divided for administrative purposes into 
13 districts. The capital, Fretboro, is the subject of tho next 
article. Among the other towns the more important are hero 
noticed. 

Moral, on the right bank of the Lake of Morat, has about 1 <500 
inhabitants, a college, a public library, an hospital, an orphan asylum, 
and a castle, built in the 13th century. Near it is a pyramid raised 
in 1822, in commemoration of the battle against Charles of Burgundy, 
the old chapel and ossuary having been destroyed by the French 
in 1798. 

The Lake of Morai, in German Murtensco, is about 5 miles long 
and 2 miles broad, and about 160 feet in its greatest depth ; it abounds 
with fish. It is subject to floods, at which times it overflows the 
neighbouring plains, which are mostly towards the north, in the 
direction of the Lake of Bienne. It is separated by a flat tract of 
land from the Lake of Ncuch&tcl, into which it discharges its super¬ 
fluous waters by tho Broye. 

Bulle, midway between Freyburg and Vovay, being about 18 miles 
from each, is the chief dep6tfor Gruy6re cheese. It has a population 
of 1500. 

Gruybre, a small decayed place of under 400 inhabitants, is built a 
abort Stance from Bulle, near tho left bank of the Sarine, and on a 
hill, the top of which is crowned by one of the best preserved feudal 
castles in Switzerland. 

The projected railway from Bern to Geneva skirts the south shore 
of the lake, and passes the town of Morat. 

FREYBURG, or FRIBUKG, the capital of the canton of Freyburg, 
in Switzerland, is built on several steep lulls on both banks of the 
Sarine, and its appearance is extremely bold and picturesque. Part 
of the houses rise along the slope of the hills, others are supported 
by massive substructions and buttresses, and separated from each 
other by deep ravines. Naked rocks, gardens, trees, and green fields 
are seen intermixed with churches, convents, and other buildings, 
the whole being surrounded by rampai'ts flanked with towers, and 
pierced by fortified gates. Four bridges join the two banks of the Sarine, 
one of iron and two of wood; the fourth, an iron suspension-bridge, 
erected in 1834, is one of the finest in the world; its length is 905 feet^ 
its breadth 28 feet, and it stands 174 feet above the level of the river. 
The other remarkable structures in the town are—the town-house, built 
in the 16th century, in which the Great Council meets; the collegiate 
churcfli of St. Nicholas, built in the 12th century, and famous for its 
carious bas-relief of the Lsist Judgment, and for its splendic^ organ, 
built by a native of the town ; the college of St, Michel, founded by 
tihe Jesuits, with an establishment for boarders, in which sweral 
hundred young men are educated; the monastery of the Ursflnes, 
who keep the female elementary schools; the lyceum, opened in 1805, 
annexed to which are collections of medals, mineralogy, zoology, Ac.; 


tho chancellery, in which the oouuoil of state sits, and tho archives 
and other oflicea of government are kept; tho Franciscan convent, of 
which Father Girani, the zoalons promoter of popular education, wa« 
an inmate; and several other oouvents and churches. Tho population 
of the city is about 8500. Tho mauufactui-os are few: the prinoipai 
aro woollens, pottory, hardware, leather, tobacco, and straw-hats; then* 
aro also sugivr refineries, dye-houses, two printing-presses, and sovoral 
booksellers' shops in the town. Freyburg luvs several libraries and 
learned societies, public baths, a prisuu, a diocesan school, museum, 
an hospital, and a savings bank. A market is held evei'y Saturday, 
besides five cattle fairs in the course of the year. Freyburg liea 
10 miles S.W. from Bern, and 32 miles N.E. from Lausanne. It ia 
the residence of the bishop of Lausanne. 

FRIENDLY ISI^ANDS aro situated in the Pacific, between 18“ 
and 23" S. lat,, 173" and 176“ W. long. They consist of three separate 
gronp.s, which contain several hundred islands; 15 of them rise to & 
considerable height, and 35 attain a moderate elevation. The remain¬ 
der are low. The most southern group, the Tonga Islands, wore 
discovered by Tasman in 1643. The largest of them, Tonga, is about 
20 miles long and 12 miles wide in the broadest part It rises about. 
80 feet above the sea, and its summit is a level plain. On the northern 
side an excellent roudstenil was discovered by Oook. The jionulation 
of the island is about 8000. The larger among the other islands of 
the group are Boscawen and Keppol islands. Tho central group, 
called the Uajiai islands, is composed of a considerable number of 
small islands. The hugest of them is Lcfiioga, about 8 or 9 miles 
long and 4 miles wide. All these islands aro low and very fertile. 
The most northern group is formed by tho Vavaoo Islands, which uro 
likewise small and low, except the Island of Vavaoo, which is about 
36 miles in circumference; its surface is uneven, and on the northern 
side it rises to a considerable elevation. On its soutliorn side is 
Curtis Sound, or Puerto de Refugio, one of tho safest and moat 
spacious harbours in the Pacific. Tlio most northern island belonging 
to this group is Amargure, or Gardner Island, in 17" 57' S. lat. 
The most southern of the Friendly I.slands is Pylstiuirt, in 22" 26' 
S. lat. 

These islands are romarlaible for the mildness of their climate, their 
fertility, and the great variety of their vegetjiblo productions. For 
food there are cultivated and planted cocoa-nut trees, bread-fruit trei's, 
bananas, yams, sugar-cane, and the sago palm; the Chinese paper 
mulberry-tree is cultivatetl for its inner bark, from which the clothing 
of the inhabitants is mode. Hogs and dogs are numerous, and both 
are used for fooil. Fish is plentiful, and also diflerentjcinds of birds, 
as fowls, pigeons, jiarrots, and the trojiic bird, whoso beautiful feathers 
here, as in other islands, aro used os an uruaineut. 

Cook culled these islands the Friendly Islands, because he was 
received by the inhabitants in a very friendly niauner; but it is now 
well known that they intended to kill him and seize his vessels, 
'rhey aro a very industrious jieople, and pay great attention to tiio 
cultivation of the soil. They apply themselves also to fishing, ami 
evince much ingenuity in the manufacture of their clothing and of 
their domestic utensils. 'I'he inhabitants belong to the Malayan race, 
and speak a language which docs not materially diifer from that spoken 
in many other islands of tho Pacific, 'rho political constitution i.s a 
despotism, supported by an hereditaiy aristocracy. 'The number of 
the inhabitants is estimated to amount to 200,000. Many of the 
inhabitants have been brought to profess Christiauity by English 
missionaries, who hold important depots on the principal islands. 

(f^ok. Voyages; lAoxinor, Account of the Tonga Islands; Missionary 
Hearts.) 

FRIESLAND {Vrieslayid), the most northern jirovinco of the 
kingdom of Holland, situated between 62" 40' ami 63" 28' N. lat., 
6" 24' and 6® 20' E. long., is bounded N. by tlio North Sea, K. by tho 
provinces of Groningen and Drenthe,S.E. by that of pveryssel, W. and 
S.W. by the North Sea and the Zuiderzee. Foreigners sometimes call it 
West Friesland, in onler to distinguish it from East Friesland in 
Hanover. The area is 1261 square miles, and tho population on tho 
31st December 1852 was 255,915. 

'The surface, as well as the soil itself, are so identified in character 
with those of the province of North Holland that there cannot be a 
doubt that they formed one and the same country antecedently to tho 
convulsion out of which the Zuiderzee, which now separates them, 
arose. There are many parts of Friesland which, like North Holland, 
lie lower than the level of the sea, and are protected from the storms 
of the North Sea by costly artificial dykes. 'The whole laud is flat 
ami intersected by canals; nor is there an eminence throughout it 
excepting some mounds, here called ’ terpen,’ on which the ancient 
Frisians were accustomed to take refuge in seasons of marine inunda¬ 
tions. In all parts there are deep swamps and marshy bogs, between 
which, especially in the south and east, tracts of sand and moor, or 
low meagre wo<^lands, occasionally inter^se. The canab, which are 
frequently higher than the land they drain (the water being pumped 
up into them), and have enabled human industry to bring it umler 
cultivation, mostly join the great canal, which begins at Haarlingou, 
a port on the west coast, and leads through Franeker, Leeuwarden, 
and Dokkum to Groningen. Near Leeuwarden this caual is joined 
by another, which runs southward to Sneek whence the water com¬ 
munication is continued by the junction of several small lakes to tho 
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ZuiflorKeo at Lcnirnur. A groat part t)f the nurface ia below the 
level the sea au.l the provincial arlniinistration of the watei-ataat 
exei cmee a watchful suporintenacnce of the dykea, sluiccH, and canala, 
for the maintenance of which the land-owners of the province pay an 
aaaeBameut called a dyke tax. The lowlamls near the coast, particu¬ 
larly in the north-west, arc mostly appropriated to the feeding of 
cattle; and the mtci-ior of the province, where the ground is some¬ 
what more elevated, to the growth of corn. Friesland has no river of 
any note, the principal are the Ijawer which falhs into the Lawer-see, 
a STiiall inlet of the North Sea, on the north-east coast; the Boom 
in the centre, and the Kuinder and the Linde, which unite just before 
their entmneo into the Zuider/ce on the south of the province ; 
the first only is navigable for small craft; the others are broad 1 
rivulets of inconsid<?rable lengths. There arc a multitude of small 
hakes or ponds, the majority cif which have been formed by extensive 
turf, and are well stocked with fish. Of late years many 
of them have bee*n drained either in part or wholly, and converted 
into polders. The principal occupation of the people is breeding 
ciittle, dairy farming, growing com, fishing, and digging and pr(;paring 
turf ft»r fuel. The stock of cattle is vrry numerous; above 5,000,000 lbs. 
of butter and 1,000,000 lbs. of cheese (one kind of which called 
Kantoi^ka^ is in high repute) are annually exported, but the quality 
gftier.ally is inferior to the cheese of the western provinces of Holland. 
There are numerous fiocks of shcop, but they are of an inferior breed, 
and the wool is coarse. A great quantity of lamb.s are exporte<l; ami 
a consblcrablo number of horses are bred: they are strong limbed 
and stmd bigli, .and arc much sought after os carriage horses, but like 
most Dnti-h horses they are urdt in the hoof. Swine are reared overy- 
vvhcrc, an<l fe*l with a view to the prfaluction of lanl rather than for 
meat. The agricultural jiroduco of Frioslaud is more than suleqnate 
to its consutu]>tioii, and souio corn is exported: the chief articles of 
growth are wheat, barley, rye, peas, beans, flax, hemp, ftotatoes, buck¬ 
wheat, and clover-seeil,which last is exported largely. One of the 
cfT'ects of the «?xtorisivc cultivation of clover is that the honey of 
Friesland enjoys great rejuite. Apples and plums arc e.xtcnsively 
grown. There are few manufactures : they include wooden clocks, 
woollen stufl's, linen, sailcloth, salt, paper, potatoc starch, spirits, 
chicory, ironmongery, and tiles. Ship-building is also carried on. 
Steamers ply between the towns on the west coast and .Amsterdam, 
and small inin steam-boats ply on the mnal from T/Cinmer to Sucek 
and Ticeiiwanb'ii. 'I’lic i>rovincc is traversed by good road.s. 

The inhabitants are principally (^ilviiiists; about one-ninth of the 
pojnilation are flkthnlies. Their language has a greater similarity to 
the German than the Hutch : in this respect indeed, as well as in 
their dress and manners, they have retained much that was common 
to their ancestors, the Ki i.*i;ui3. In the lai^er towns Dutch is spoken. 
KIcmentary instruction is aflbrded by nine special charity schools, and 
in 264 other schools, in which poor chiMren arc taught gratuitously. 
The number t)f mivings banks in the province is six. Charitable insti¬ 
tutions are very numerous, iueludiiig no less than hospitids, 7 work¬ 
shops for employing poor artisans, and numerous other institutions 
capable of aflbrding relief to sevenil thoiisanil persons. There is also 
a colony, called a * Society of Benevolence,’ for the employment 
and maintenance of orphans, foundlings, and beggars. 

Frieslainl is divided into three circlc.s, liCeuwanlon in the north, 
aiul Sneek and Herrenveen in the south. The chief town of the 
pit>vine,e is I^ket^wabiikn. liolnwaart, a walleil town, 8 miles S. from 
Le<;uwni\lcn, has 4 600 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen goods, 
and trade in butter and other agrioultuml products. Frantker, on the 
canal from Lcouwanlen to Ilaarliugeii, is an oltl well-built town, with 
5200 inhabitants, a high school, a public library, bot.aiiic garden, ami 
tile innnufactorioa. J/aarliut/i v, a fortified sea-poi-t on the Zuiderzee, 
16 mile.s W. from Loeuwarilcii, has a population of about 8000, five 
churches, a town-hall, and manufactures of sailcloth, gin, bricks, 
paper, salt, Ac., ami a brisk foreign trade, especi.ally to Kngl.and, 
whither steamers convey butter, cheese, fowls, vegetables, catth*. anil 
wool. Dohkum, a well-built town, with 6SoO inhabitants, two churches, 
a handsome town-h.all, surmounted by a high tower; manufactures 
of beer, bmiidy, salt, Ac., and a brisk trade in butter and clieese, is 
situated on the sliip canal above mentioned, 13 miles N.E. from 
Lceuwarden, and 6 miles W. of Ijawer Bay. Snech, situated on the 
c.aiial between Tieinmer and Lecnwanlen, has two churches, about 
7000 inhabitants, a town-hall, inunufactui*e8 of pottery, linen, deals, 
oil, Ac., and much trade in com and butter. The district arouml 
Sneek is very marshy. Ftavoven, a decayed scA-port town, on the 
moRb south-westerly point of Frieslaud, oiico the residence of the 
Frisian kings, is now a moi'e village. Workum, a port on the Zuider¬ 
zee, 13 miles S. fixun Haarlingen, has about 3200 inhabitants, chiefly 
engaged in the coasting trade and the fishenos. Jlerrenreen, a market- 
town, with about 4000 inhabitants, 17 miles S.E. from Leeuwarden, is 
built in the midst of turf mooi-s. 

The islands Schiormonikoog, Amoland, and Terscholling, which lie 
off the north coast, belong to the pmvinoo of Friesland. TeYschrllinfj, 
the largest of these islands, is about 16 miles long and 3 miles wide; 
it has a population of altout 2500, who are engaged in fishing and 
agriculture, Ameland is the subject of a separate article. [Ameland,] 
Schiermonikoog is 6 miles long and 2 miles broad; its population, 
which is under 000, is engaged chiefly in fishing. All these islands 


rest up<»n banks which have but little water on them, being apparently 
portions of tlie inainlaml submerged, intersected however here aud 
there by narrow intricate channels of considerable depth. 

I? riosland is part of the territory inhabited by the ancient Fruiant, 
a psoplo of Germany, who fi>rincd part of the nation of the Ingsc- 
vonea. They were diviiled into Krisii Minores, who inhabited the 
lands north of the island of the Batavi—the present provinces of 
Oberyssel, Gelders, and Utrecht, andj,the greater part of the proviuco 
of Holland, inclusive of the Zuiderzee, which at that time was mostly 
dry hwid; and the Frisii Majorca, who iniiabibed the land between the 
Yssel, Etna, and the country of the Brtic'.cri -that is, tlie present 
provinces of West Friesland and Groningen. The old Ithiue sepiftated 
them from the Batavi, and the Ems from the Chauci. .According to 
Tivcitus (‘Aim.’ ii. c. 21) they were the most stc:uJfast allies whom the 
Homans possessed in this quarter, but upon the liomau governor 
Olennius making an attempt (.v.D. 28) to treiit them as subjects, they 
rose in arms, massacred aud expelled the lloinans, and razed with one 
exc'qttion all their strongholds in these parts. (Tacit. * Ann.’ iv. 72, 
73, xiil. 54.) In the 4th aud 5th ceuturie.s they wcix) in possession of 
all the territory along the coast of north-western Germany from the 
Schelde to the EUkj, and they allied themselves with the Saxons, 
wliom they aided in their conquest of Britain. Pepin, major-domo of 
the Franks, put lludbod their king to flight, and wrijstcd their western 
lands from them between the mouths cf the Schelde aud the lihine. 
(.’harleuiiigne brought the eastern Frisians under subjection, aud 
appointi-'d dukes over them, whose office subsequently mergM into 
that of ehiefL'iin (haiiplliiig). The result of coutiimed struggles for 
the mastery between these chieftains, who called tlieiii.selv-'cs counts, 
was, that count Etlzard prevaileil, and esbiblished himself in that part 
called East Erieslaud iu 1458. In 1657 count Eimo ackuowledgeil it 
as a fief of the empire under the emperor Ferdinand, and was rai.sed by 
him to the dignity of a sovereign prince. 'Phe last prince died in 1744, 
and by virtue of an imperial grant iu 1690, Prussia took po.s.se.asiou of 
East Friesland- This province wjis wre.sted Iroin her in 1SOS, and trans¬ 
ferred to Holland; in 1810 it became a province of the French empire; 
iu 1313 Prussia recovered it, and iu lil.’i she cedcil it to Hanover. 

The ancient Frisians resembled the Germans in their habits and 
mode of living, and according to 'facitus, the only tribute they could 
afford to pay the Homans consisted of skln.s. Tlieir chief occupations 
in ani-ient its in modern times was agriculture aud cattle breeding. 

('r.icitiis, Annuh; Wiai'da, His-ory of Enat Friesland.) 

FllIESLAND, EAST. [Aukicii.J 

FHISCHEM HAFF, a large shore-lake in the north of Prussia, com¬ 
municating by a narrow strait with the Baltic, and lying to the south of 
the Gulf of Danzig, from which it is separated by a loug narrow spit of 
land called the Frische Xehrung. Its length from north-east to south¬ 
west is about 60 miles; it.s bi-eadth varies in dilleivnt parts between 
-1 ami 12 miles; and it occupies a;i area of about 310 square miles. 
At the north-eastern extremitj' of the Frische Nehrung, opposite to 
Pillrtu, there is a narrow strait, 12 feet deep aud 3000 feet wide, called 
the Gatt. This passage was formcil by an iiiundatioii of the waters 
of the H.aif in the year 1.510. In cousequonoe of the shallowne.ss of 
water iu the Frische Half, particularly in sumuier, no large vessels 
can navigate it, and Pillaii is therefore the port both of Konigsberg 
and Elbing, cargoes being conveyed toandfromthe.se towns in lighters. 
Among the numerous streams which find an outlet in tlii.s Ilatf, aro 
the Pregcl, Frisching, Passai-ge, Baude, ami two arms of the Vistula. 
Tliat the Frische Half is not an inlet of tlie Baltic, as it is sometimes 
called, is sulliciently proved by tlie name, which is descriptive and 
means ‘ fresh-water sea.’ 

The Frisekr AVArany projects for about 40 miles along the north 
shore of the Frische Half. Its widest part i.s hardly 3 miles acro.ss, 
but tlie general bivadth is under a mile. The portion of it west of the 
Gatt bolong.s to the government of Danzig, and is in parts fertile, but 
generally a hungry waste with a few hamlets inhabited by ushenueii. 
Dn the part east* of the Gatt, which belongs to the government of 
Kilnigslicrg, are the port, of Pillau aud the little town of Fischhausen, 
wliicii lies on the north shore of the Half. 

FBITII, or FIRTH, a term which correspond.s to the ‘ fjord’ of the 
Danes and Norwegians, and the ‘ fibrdur’of the Icelanders, is pro- 
IH'rly used to indicate a narrow and deep inlet of the sea, especially in 
a rocky and clovateil coast. It is generally u.sed in Sdotinud for the 
jvstuary of the more important rivers. 

FHIL’TJ, one of t'le old pixivinces of Venice, now the moat 
eastern part of Austrian Italy, forming the province of I'dine, is 
bounded N. by the t.'arnic Alps, which divide it from the valley of the 
Dravo in Capinthia; N.E by the Julian Alps, which divide it from 
the valley of tho Save ; N.W. by an offset of the Caruic Alps, which 
tlividea it from the valioy of tho Piavo in tho proviuco of Belluno 
W. by tho province of Treviso, from which it is divided by the 
river Livenza; S. by the Adriatic Sea; and E. by the guvemment 
of 'rriesle or Littoral Istrio. Tbe former limits Wtween Venetian 
Friuli and the Austrian ilistrict of Trieste wore marked by the river 
Isonzo, but the boumlary is now i«laeed farfher west, running from 
Paltuauova to the mouth of the Ausa, leaving out Aquileia and 
Grade, which make part of the circle of Istria. [Aqi'lt.F,iA.] 'Phe 
boundaries of Italy on this side are 'not strongly marked by nature 
the chain of the Alps does not approach near the sea, and the main 
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ridge or Julinn Alps turns off to the eastward & oossiderable distance 
inland between the sources of the Isonao and those of the &vo. The 
Talleys of the Isonso also and ita tributaries present an opening into 
Camiola, and the wast of the Adriatic affords an easy access to Italy 
ftom Istria, Croatia, and other parts of Illyricutn. Many centuries 
ago Paulus^ Diaoonus and other writers had observed ihat Italy was 
most accessible to foreign armies on its eastern ^ntiers on the side 
of lllyricum and Pannonia, and this may explain in part, why the 
Germans hove always found greater facility than the Fronoh in main* 
taining a footing in the Peninsula. Accordingly this was the ipad by 
which the Gous, the Heruli, the Huns, the Longobards, and the 
Himgarians, siiccessively invaded Italy. 

The name of Friuli is a con-uption of Forum Julii, a town in the 
territory of the Canii said to have been founded by Julius Coosar, on 
the river Natiso, one of the affluents of the Isonao, which flows along 
the western base of an offset of the Julian Alps which bounds Friuli 
to the north-east. Forum Julii was most probably at first a central 
place of meeting for the neighbouring Garni in their intercourfe with 
the Roman magistrates. It was long an inconsiderable place, but 
rose to some importance in the later times of the Roman empire. 
After the fall of Aquileia a.d. 452 it became the capital of Venetta, a 
dignity which it continued to bold under the Gothic and Lombard 
rulers of Italy. The dato of its destruction is unknown. Excavations 
made in recent times under the direction of the Canon della Torre 
have exposed to view nun;crous remains of antiquity, including foun¬ 
dations of temples, and other public buildings in the neighbourhood 
of Cividale dl Friuli, a small town which marks the ancient site. 
Alboin, who entered Ibdy <>u this side, after conquering the plains of 
the Po, placed his nephew Gisulfus as governor or Duke of Friuli. 
From that time Friuli fortni d one of the iirincipal duchies of which 
the elective monarchy of the Longobards wiis composed. When 
Charlemagne overthrew that monarchy in the 8th century, he left 
Friuli to its Longobard Duke Rotogaldus, but Adelgisus the fugitive 
son of Desiderius having re-appeared in Italy with troops, the Duke 
of Friuli joined him, for which he was attm^ked by Charlemagne, 
defeated and execute. Chni'lernngne then gave the duchy to a 
Frenchman of the name of Henri, adding to his government the ten-i- 
torics of Styria and Carintbia. Henri was assassinated a.d. 799 ; 
after which several dukes followed in succes.sion, and among othei-s 
Berengarius, who obtained the crown of Itidy after the extinction of 
the Carlovingian dynasty. Berengarius was assassinated in 924. 
Mention is m^e however of subsequent dukes of Friuli till the begin¬ 
ning of the nth century, when Conrad the Salic, emperor of Germany 
and king of Italy, gave both the duchy of Friuli and the mar<iuisate 
of Istria to his chancellor Pt)ppo, patriarch of Aquileia. Popi)o’8 suc¬ 
cessors held Friuli as sovereign ]>rinces, though nominal feudatoric.s 
of the empire till the year 142U, when the patriarch being at war 
with Venice, the Venetians conquered Friuli and annexed it to their 
territories, leaving to the people of the towns their municipal laws 
and magistrates, and to the feudal lords their jurisdictions, and 
allowing them to retain a considerable degree of independence. Tlie 
county of Goriz and the territory of Munfalcone, on the e.'ist bank of 
the Tsonzo, Ijelonging to the old duchy of Friuli, were given up to 
Austria. Friuli remained subject to Venice, till the fall of that 
republic in 1797, when it was ceded to Austria, by the peace of 
Campo Formio. It was auncxed to the kingdom of Italy in 1806, but 
was reconquered by Austria with the other V enctian provinces in 1814. 
It now forms the province of Udine in Austrian Italy. 

Friuli, though little visited by travellers, is a very fine and interest¬ 
ing part of Italy. Its length is about GO miles from the sources of 
the Tagliameuto to the sea, its breadth is about 45 miles, and its area 
about 2520 square miles. Its jiopulation in 1850 amotinted to 
429,844. The country is watered by numerous rivers, and has consi¬ 
derable plains in its southern pari, producing ahundance of com and 
very good wine, while the northern part is hilly and affords excellent 
pasture and plenty of game. The climate is healthy, the inhabitants 
are robust and spirited, and were considered good marksmen in the 
time of the Venetian rule. They sjicak a dialect of the Italian, dif¬ 
ferent from the Venetian; on the borders however German and 
Slavonian are spoken. 

The town of CiridaU or Cividale di Friuli stands on the Natiso, in 
46' 4' 54" N. lat., 13” 26' 51" E. long., and has a population of above 
6000 including its tei'ritory. It is surrounded by old walls and a 
ditch. The Natiso is at Cividale crossed by a long bridge. For a 
further notice of the province see Udine. 

FRODSHAM. [Cueshihe.] 

FROME, Somersetshire, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Frome, is situated on the small river Fromo, a feeder of the Avon, in 
51“ 13' N. lat., 2“ 19' W. long., distant 12 miles S. by E. from Bath, 
103 miles S. by W. from London by road, and 115^ miles by the 
Great Western railway. The population of the parliamentary borough 
of Frome was 10,148 in 1851. 'The borough returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. The living is a vicarage in the archdea- 
oouiy of Wells and diocese of Bath and Wells. Frome Poor-Law 
Union contains 29 parishes and townships, with an area of 50,206 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 25,325. 

Frome was anciently, and is still often designated Frome Selwood, 


from its position near the onoe^tensive forest of Selwood. The 
situation of the town is pleasant and healthy. The houses are irregu¬ 
larly built, and the older streets are narrow. Of late ^ears new 
streets and roads have been formed, and new buildinge erected, in¬ 
cluding a market-house, with a handsome public room in the upper 
part. The town is lighted with gas. A stone bridge of five arches 
crosses ihe river at the lower part of the town. The fMudsh church is 
ancient, but was enlarged and altered, and five punted wimlows 
added a few years since. Two new oburohes have been erected, 
Thera are two Independent chapels, two for Baptists, two for Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists, and a Quakers’ meeting-house. Frome possesses a 
Blue-Coat charity school for 25 boys, an asylum for 25 girls, which 
clotlies, educates, and apprentices the children, and charities for 
old men, women, and children, which distribute ISOOf. annually. 
Thera are a literary institute with a good library and museum, and a 
savings bank. A county court is held in the town. The principal 
manufactures are those of woollen cloth, silk, and hats. There are 
also manufactures of fur, and of cards used by the wool combers in 
dressing cloth. bVomo has been long noted for browing ale. The 
river Frome in its course to the Avon supplies water power to nume¬ 
rous mills. The principal market is held on Wednesday, a lesser one 
is held on Saturday, and a large one for agricultural stuck monthly; 
fairs are held on February 24th and November 25th. 

One of the most active promoters of the recent improvements in 
Frome, Mr. T. Bunn, has at his own expense planted many tlioiiaand 
trees, and thereby added not a little to the pleastmt ajipoarance of 
the town. There are some very dilapidateil remains of a monastery 
near Frome. In the vicinity are numerous fine mansions. 

{Communication from Frame.) 

FRONTIGNAN. [Heuauet.] 

FROSINO'NE, a province and town in the Papal Statea The 
province is bounded N. and W. by the Cumarca di Roniii, K. by the Terra 
di Lavoro in the kingdom of Naples, and S. by tlie Meditermnenn. Its 
greatest length from north to south, from the ridge north of Anngiii 
to Monte Circello, the most southern point of the Pupal States, is about 
40 miles; its greatest breadth is about 30 miles. 'Phe area is 720 
square miles; and the populatiou in 1843 w'as 141,930. This province 
includes also iu its jurisilietion the small district of I’oiite Corvo, 
w'hich is in the valley of the Liris, within the territory of Naphrs, 
but belongs to the Pope. 'Pho pmvinco of Frosiiione consists of four 
natural divisions: 1, the Valley of tho Sacco, which is fertile; 
2, the mountains north of it, tho ilernica Saxa, or Rocks of the 
Hemici, which are mostly barren; 3, the Monti I|||nni, Volscoruiu 
Montes, south of the valley of the Sacco, which ara partly cultivuletl; 
and 4, tho Pomptine Marshes, extending south of the Monti Lepiui 
to the sea-coast as far as Monte Circello and 'Perraciuii. The pravince 
contiims 7 towns and 45 terre, or villages, liaviiig n cutiimuiial council, 
and 24 hamlets. (Calinilri.) Frosimme, built on a hill above the 
junction of tho river Cosa with the Hocco, i.s the capital of tlie }>r<>- 
vinco, and the residence of tho delegate. 'Pho nature of the siu’face 
of tho pnivinco is described under C.vsirAo.NA di Roma. The principal 
towns are here given : — 

Froninone, tho ancient Frusino, a town of tho Volsci, aftcrwaiials a 
Roman colony, is built on a hill at the o))eniiig of tlie valley of ilu! 
Cosa into that of tho Sacco, iu the midst of a well-cultivated country, 
and bos about 7000 inhabitants. It gives title to a bishop, and Iiaauu 
old castle, a college, and sonic retnaiiis of an ancient ainphitheatro at the 
foot of tho hill. Ferentino, on tlie site of the ancient Ferentinum, 
is an episcopal see, and has 6700 inhabitants. 'Pho existing remains 
of antiquity at Ferentino comprise largo portions of the anciemt walls, 
biiilt with va.st irregular polygoual blocks of limestone, patched iq* 
in many places with Roman masonry; an ancient citadel; and ]>or- 
tions of Roman buildings. Ferentinum was a city of the Ileraici. 
Alatri, built on a steep bill above the valley of the t’ussa, 7 miles 
from Ferentino, is an episcopal see, has 8000 inhabitants, and manu¬ 
factories of coarse woollen cloth. On the suiiiiuit of the hill is a vast 
space, 660 yards iu circuit, dcfendeil by a wall of massive polygonal 
masonry without cement. 'Phe wall of this acropolis is 12 feet 
thick, and in some places 50 feet high. 'Pwo gates lead into the 
inclosed space, where tho cathedral and the episcopal palace have 
been built. 'Phe walls of tho citadel, and those of the town itself, 
are built of hard Apeuuine limestone, and for massive solidity, ami 
as specimens of the polygonal stylo of masonry, are unsurpassed in 
Italy. Alatri is the ancient Alalrium, another town of the Hernioi. 
VeroU, an episcopal see, also built on a mountain, has 7000 inhabitants, 
mostly agriculturists. North of it, near the source of tho Co^, is 
the fine Carthusian convent and church of 'Prisulti, built in a wild 
glen of the Apennines; and near tho village of Collepardo is a v«ist 
cave in the form of a dome, nearly 200 feet high, full of splendid 
stalactites. Anagni has been alre^y noticed. [Anaoni.] Ceccano 
has 6500 inhabitants; and Ceitrano, on the Liris, above ita junction 
with tho Sacco, and on the NoapuUtan frontier, has 3000. Opposite 
Ceprauo, on the left bank of tho Liris, are some ruins, which 
mark the site of the ancient Fregellm, a Vulscian city early 
colonised by the Romans, distinguished for its fidelity to Romo 
in the invasion of Hannibal, but utterly destroyed for its rebellion 
n.c. 125. Stgni, the ancient Signia, is built on tho Lepini ridge, with 
Cyclopean walls of four miles extent, and seven gates, and the remains 
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tRle*to^*bii*op* «Bd*ha«of ■eparation^tween the plain and the mountain country begine on 
?milM N W &m AiuSii hM aiSM^alhaenn, on the northern ahoree of Admiralty^und, 
LlSe!^whioh WM foJTLff tils® iSS ®xt®nd8 thence t.. the Strait of Le Maine. It ia formed by a 

SlSlt of CoWa.^ The^ShSw Wn^ summita of which are Mount £r- 

famdy of Colonna, _The n^re towns, beaidea several others with miento (69M fwt) ami Mount Darwin (6800 feet), both towards the 

ore about 



intersected by 

StTbutte'rXte a-g^;oTd7aroTtim^^^^^^^^ 

covered from the water's edge up to 1000 to 1500 feet with dense 
the •"“Jbern <^“5'“' f>^tuloida). Above the forest land are 

marshes, are the ancient Pnvemum, with 3700 inhabitants; many varieties of dwarf alpine plants. 

the ancient 5e/ta, an episcoj^l see, with 8500 inhabitants; CWt The mountainous portion of the archipelago comprehends the 
(Cora), famous for its fine temple of Hercules, ite massive Cyclo- southern and western part of King Charles’s Southland, and all the 
peon WWW, and its ancient ^tm bridge, populatiou 4300; Norma, other islands besides. It presents a succession of hills and mouniaius, 
the ancient Norha, destroyed by Sulla, 1500 inhabitants. At the valleys and ravines; the mountains rise in general to 2000 or 3000 
eastern extremity of the lomptine marshes, on the high road to feet, and several attain the snow-liue, which hero is often 3500 to 


Naples, is Terracina, the ancient A mrur, which has some handsome 
modem buildings, many ancient remains, and 4000 inhabitants. 

Terracina gives title to a bishop. 

Beyond the mountains east of Terracina, which form the boundary 
of the Papal States, is the town and territory of Pontecorvu, in the 
valley of the Liris, and in the midst of the Neapolitan territories, but 
belonging by an old donation to the see of Rome. Pontecorvo has a 
population of 6500, a cathedral, and a long bridge over the Liris, or 
Uarigliano. 

FROZEN OCEAN, a term used to indicate the seas surrounding , ^ _^ . 

the Poles, in which great masses of ice swiin about. It is consequently ! tied to their wai.* 
synonymous with Icy Sea, and in some degree also with what are ' like mahogany oi 
called the Arctic ami Antarctic Se:w or Oceans, or Polar Seas. 

FRYERNINO. (Esskx.J 

FUEOO, TIKltUA DEL, South America, is the n<ame by which 
tlio archipelago is d(‘sigiiat>-d which constitutes the southern extremity 
of America, It includes all the islands south of the Strait of Magal- 
litiens as far as Cape Horn, and lies between 52'' 30' and 50'‘ S. lat., 

05” and 70' W. long. Staten Island however cxteu<ls iiioi’e than a 


4000 fMt. In this region every valley, and almost eveiy arm of tho 
s^ which penetrates far inland, displays glaciers of greater or loss 
size descending into the sea. The shores arc intersected by deep but 
narrow arms of the sea, on whose sides rise the mountains, whose 
summits for tho greatest part of tho year are covered with snow, 
while their steep and rocky declivities are psirtuilly overgrown with 
evergreens. Tho native.s of this country differ considerably from the 
Patagonians: they are low in stature, varying from 4 feet 10 inches 
to 5 feet 6 inches in height, and live in a very barbarous condition; 
they have frequently no other covering than a scrap of hide, which U 
lists. Tlieir colour is darker than that of eojiper, and 
mahogany or rusty iron. ” The most remarkable traits in tho 
countenance of the Fuegian are his extremely small low forehead, 
his prominent brow, small sunken black eyes, wide cheek-bones, wide 
and open nostrils, large mouth, and thick lips.” (Captain Fitzruy’a 
‘Voyage of Adveuture and Beagle,’ ii. 175.) They have uo govern¬ 
ment ; and the neiglihouriiig trihts, who speak ilifiereiit dialects, are 
.aliiKist always hostile. Cannibalism i.s practised. 'I’liey never cultivate 
tho soil; hut, occupying ouly the st-a-.shore, they live chiefly oil shell. 


degree farther e.'ist, but is diviihul from the archipelago by the Strait i fish. Almost tlie only vegetable production which they cat ia a peculiar 
le Maire, which is nearly 20 miles across, 'riie whole length of the ' fungus {Cytharia DcerKinii) wliich grows on the beeches. 


archipelago, from Capo Good Success, on Strait le Maire, to Cape 
Pillar, at the western entrance of the Strait of Magalhaeiis, exceeds 
450 miles. Its greatest breadth, between G.S° and TO” W. long., is not 
less than ‘250 miles. 

Tierra del Fuego con.si.sts of one large isl.'ind, four otlurs of 
moderate extent, and .'i great nttnil>er of siiialler island-s and rocks. 
The larger island forms tho eastern and north-iv.vsterii portion of the 


The climate of this .aivhipelago is extremely cold. Cloinly weather, 
rain, and wind prevail througliout the year, and fine days are rare. 
No setesou is quite free from frost; the thermometer, even in February, 
whicli corresponds to our August, de.scends occasioually some ilcgrees 
Vjflow the freezing point; but even during the winter the mean tern 
jicrature is, aceordiug to tlie observatiou of Captain King, 2.^' above 
that point, though it occa.«ioua11y descends to 124” of Fsihreuhelt. 


group, and oecupie.i considerably more titan one half of the whole, j It seems that this peculiarity of the cUnn.te is chiefly to l>e attributed 
it is called King Charles’s Southland, and U more than 250 miles to the high temporature of tho sea, the surface of which is never lower 


long and 170 miles wide; its area is near 20,000 square miles. On 
tlie south of it lie the islands of Navariii, wdiich is about 40 luiles 
long and 20 miles wide; and llosto, which i.s 70 miles long and 
36 miles wide ; these islands are separated frem King Charles’s South- 
lainl by Beagle Channel, extending in a straiglib line, east and west, 
for 120 luiles, and being only from one thiril of a mile to one mile 
across. Koutli of llosto is a group of smaller islaiuls, the most 
southern of which is tlie hare i-ocky’ mass calloil Horn Island, the 
southern point of whieli, C'i|)e Horn, is considered to he the mo.-it 
Houtliem extremity of America. Navarin Island is separated from 
Hostc Island by Ponsouby Sound. To tho wo.st of King Charles’s 
Southland are Dawson’s Island, Clarence Island, and South Desolation. 
Dawson's Island lies iu tho wiliest ]»art of tlie Strait of Mugalbacns. 
It is a rocky mass, 50 miles long and 6 miles wide; some of the 
mount.ain.s attain an elevation of nearly 3000 feet. The surface of 
the island geuerally is covered with trees. Clarence Island is sepa¬ 
rated from King Charles’s Southhuid by a crooked channel, which 
towanls tho Strait of Magalliaena is called Magdalen Sound, hut 
towm*ds the open sea Cockburn Sound, and wliich affords an easy 
passage between tho Atliiutic and the Pacific. Clarence Island 
resembles Dawson’s Island in character, but the shores are more 


than 45' Fahronlieit, at least in tlie Strait of Magalhaeiis. Tho coasts, 
which are exposed to the influence of the open ocean, have probably 
a much coldei climate, a.s during the winter they arc surrounded by 
large flcld.H of ice, which at that season occur as far north as 54' 
S. lat., along the shores of King < lliarles’s Southland. “ Fogs are 
extremely rare on thi.s coiwt., but thick rainy weather prevails, and 
strong wiiid.i. The sun shows itself but little, the sky even iu fine 
weather beiug generally overcast and clouily. A clear day ia a very 
rare occurrence, dales of wind succeed each other at short intervals, 
and liwt several days. At times tho weather i.s settled for a fortnight, 
hut those tiino.s are few. Westerly winds prevail during the greater 
part of tho year.” (‘ Admiralty Sailing Directions.’) March is the 
most boisterous month in the year. Lightning and thuuder are 
almost unknown. The level portion of King t-hiirlcs’s Southland 
suffers rather frem want than freui abundauce of moi.>iture, like the 
eastern coast of Patagonia. 

The zoology of this region is very poor. The Mammrlia of the 
,aud (for whales .•uid seals abound iu tlie bcjis) is confined to “ one 
hat, a kind of mouse, two true mice, a cteiiomys allied to or identical 
witli the tucutueo, two foxes, a sea-otter, the guanaco, and a deer. 
Moat of these animals inhabit only the drier eastern part of the 


broken by deep inlets, and the inountains are lower, tho highest country, and tho deer has never been seen south of the Strait of 
summit hardly attaining an elevation of 2500 feet. The island is Magalhacn.s.” (Darwin.) Captain King found parrots 
about 50 miles long and 12 miles wide. South Desolation, or Staines 
Island, which forms tho moat western portion of tho archipelago, 
ia separated from Clarenco Island by Bai'hara Channel. It is nearly 
100 miles long, and has a mean width of 15 miles. It ia reeky and 
barren, the scanty vegetation beiug chiefly of stunted trees. Many 
of tho mountains riso above the snow-line. 

Tho northern ixirtion of King Charles’s Southland is a plain, on 
which there are a gi*eat number of low hills with a gentle oScent. No 
trees grow upon it, but there ore shrubs and grosses. The shrubs arc 
thinly scattered, but tho grasses ai'e abuudon^ and though of a harsh 
and dry appearance they feed lai^ge Hooks of guanacoes. Cai>taiii 
Fitzroy considers this ]>lain more fertile than those of Patagonia 
south of 46" S. lat., and thinks that paits of it may he cultivated. 

It is at present occupied by natives, resembling the Patagonians. 

[PATaaoKiA.l Tliis plain ia almost the only level portion of the 
country; it being, according to Mr. Darwin, extremely rare to find an 
acre of level ground : in fact, Tierra del Fuego suggesteil to him tbo 
uppeoronoe of a vast mountain region partially submerged. The line 


hiris ou the shores of tho Strait of Mngalbacns. A few binls, as a 
wbite-tufted tyrant, a fly-catcher, a black woodpeckcf, and a wren, 
are seen iu the interior; hut the most common bird is tiie creeper 
{Oxyurus (iipinicri). Keptiles are unknown. Insects are far from 
muuerous. Fisli ahouml in tlic inlets. 

A current contimially sets along the south-west coast of Tierra del 
Fuego from north-west towards south-east as far as Diego Ramirez 
Islands; it then tokea a n.ore easterly direction, setting round Cape 
Horn towards SUiten Island, and so off seaward about east-south-east. 
It seta rather from the laud, thereby much dimiuLshiug tho danger to 
vessels appreochiug this part of tho coast. 

(Fitzroy, Narratire of Surveying Voyage of Il.i/.S. AdretUure and 
Beagle: Darwin, Journal of Resea. :1ies ; Hall, Journal, ite.) 
FUENTE-OVEJUNA. [ConDov.v.l 
FITEN TER IIA BI A. [Basqi: k PuoV ixcks.] 

FUKRTEVENTURA. [CASAiuKaJ 
FULBOURNE. [CAMBiUDGKsuiK]i.J 

FULDA, a province of the electorate of Heasc-Cosael, between 50° 
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and 51“ N. lat., 9“ luid 10“ E. long., is bounded N.K. by Snxe-Weimur, 
E. and S.E. by Bavaria, and W. by the grand-duchy of llease-Darm> 
stadt. Its area is 720 square tuilos, and its population at the end of 
1846 was 140,713. It contains part of the former gmnd-duchy of 
Fulda, the principality of Hersfeld, and the seigniory of Schmalkalden, 
'which last is an isolated territory lying east of the Werra, and sur¬ 
rounded by Saxo-Ootha, Saxo-Meiningen, and the Prussian share of the 
county of Henneberg. [Erfurt.] The former territory of Fulda 
was one of the oldest ecclesiastical endowments in Germany, having 
been founded by St. Bonifacius and his colleague Sturm, in the year 
744 ; it ceased however to bo under episcopal jurisdiction in 751, was 
revived as a bishopric in 1752, fell to the prince of Nassau-Orange 
as a secularised principality in 1803, was incorporated by Napoleon 
'with the'grand-duchy of Frankfurt ill 1810, and in 1816, after being 
ceded to Prussia, w’as immediately afterwards made over to Hossc- 
Oassel. The soil is not so rich us that of other parts of the electorate; 
the country is intersected by branches of the llhbn and Vogel ranges, 
and watered by the Fulda, Kiiisig, Wcith, Haune, and other rivers. 
It produces coni, flax, potatoes, and timber, in considerable quantities. 
The rearing of cattle is one of the princi|Hil occupations of the 
inhabitants: among the mineral ]U'uductiou3 ai*u brown coal, potters'- 
clay, and small quantities of salt. 

The pi'ovinc'e is divided into the circles of Het^fcld,' Schmalkalden, 
lllinfeld, and Fulda. Fulda, the capital of the province, is situated 
56 miles N.E. from Frankfurt-am-Main, 52 miles 8. from Cassel, at 
an elevation of S34 feet above the level of the sciv; in 50° 34' N. lat., 
9° 44' E. long., and has about 10,000 inhabitants. It is built on the 
Isinks of the Fulda, which is crossed by a handsome stone bridge. 
Fulda is a pretty town, with eight suburbs outside its walls. The 
walls, which are decayed, ^ have seven gates. It contains a market¬ 
place and 4wo H<piares, one of which is a public promenade shaded by 
rows of lime-trees, an clectond palace and grounds, 11 churches, one 
of which is Lutheran, a lioman Catholic lyceum, a Prote.stant high- 
BchcMjl, a Forest-school, a training school for teachers, an hospital, 
public library, &c. Fulda gives title to and is the residence of a 
Koman Catholic bishop, whose sjiiritual jurisdiction comjirises the 
'whole of Hcsse-Cassel. There is a handsoinc cathedral or minster, 
built between the years 1700 and 1712, and metuoniblo a.s the place 
of sepulture of St. Bonifacius, whose remains were deposited below 
an altar in an underground chapel in A.n. 755, the year of bis death. 
The manufactuifs of FuMa consist of linens, woollens, stockings, 
saltpetre, tobacco, lesither, articles in wood, &c. The mineral spring, 
on St. John’s Hill near the town, resembles Seltzer w'ater. About 
five miles out of Fulda is the electoral country-seat called the Fasii- 
neric, where there are valuable collections of paintings, china, an<l 
subjects in natural history. JSt. Boiiifaciuti’s ^^’cll, in the midst of 
some 'Well laid out shrubberies, is also close to the town. 

Jlergfeld, on the Fulda, is a walle<l town, with a spacious market¬ 
place, a castle, 2 churches, a Calvinist gymnasium, and 6700 
inhabitants, who manufacture wroollcns, dimity', serges, and leather. 
f^chiiialkahhn, on the Schmnlkalde, a small feeder of the Werra, is 
surrounded by double walls, and has 3 suburbs, 2 castles, 2 chui*che.s, 
one Lutheran, the other Calvinist, a gymnasium, and valuable 
salt-works. The population is about .5.500. 1 .urge quantities of iron 

and steel ware are made here, besides salt, stockings, white lead, arms, 
buttons, pipeheads, W'octllen yarn, paper, &c. The Protestant princes 
of Qeniiany formed a league here for their mutual defence in 1531. 
Steinbach, a market village on the Ilasel, < ast-south-east from Schmal¬ 
kalden, has 2600 inhabitants, who manufacture iron-ware. JJiivfeld, 
on the Haune, 10 miles N.E. from Fulda, is a walled town, has two 
churches, and 2100 inhabitants. Jlrotterode, 7 miles N. from Schmal- 
kahlcn, an irregularly built town, with 2100 inhabitants, has manufac¬ 
tures of tiu,‘toba(;c<j, brass- and steel-ware, &c. 

FULHAM, Middlesex, a village, and the scsit of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the paiish of Fulham, is situated on the left bank of the Thames, 
in 51° 27' N. lat., 0° 12' W. long., distant 4 miles S.W. from Itydo 
Park Comer. The population of the i>arish in 1851 was 11,886. 'The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Middlesex and diocese of 
lAindon. Fulham Poor-Law Union contains 2 parishes, with an area 
of 3967 acres, and a pojnilution in 1851 of 29,669. 

Fulham, now in ell'ect a s^iburb of Loudon, is the residence of 
many genteel families, and contains numerous good houses and villa-*, 
many of which have been erected within the last few yeai's. A 
wooden bridge crosses the Thames at Fulham. The Bishop of Loudon 
has a palace here, the grounds of which occupy an area of nearly 40 
acres. The parish church is in the decorated English style. In the 
church are several fine monuments to the bishops of Loudon and 
other distinguished persons. There are chapels for Wesleyan Method¬ 
ists and Koman Catholics. A Free school in Parson’s Green Lane is 
attended by about 80 children. In Fulham Fields is a Homan Catho¬ 
lic school. There is a savings bank. In the parish are extensive 
market gardens, which are noted for the growth of asparagus. Fulham 
was the scene of some military movements in the civil war between 
King Charles and the Parliament. Hammersmith is a division, or 
side, of Fulham parish. 

(Lysons, Envii'oti* of London; CommuniccUion from Fulham.) 
FUNCHAL. [Madeira.] 

FUNDY, BAY OF. [New Brunswick ; Nova Scotia.] 


FONEN, or FUHNEN (in Danish Fyen), a * stiff.,’ or province, of 
Denmark, consisting of tho islands of Fiiueu, Lang.’land, Toositig, and 
several islets. Tlie area is 1284 square miles; tho population in 1850 
was 187,818. lb is a bishop’s see; and is divided into the two circles 
or bailiwicks of Odense and Sveudborg, which are subdivided into 
15 minor circles, or heri'eder, and contain 3 eai'ldoms, 4 baronies, 9 
towns, and 201 parishes. The soil is a layer of rich loam on a sub¬ 
stratum of clay or sand : it has some hills, but no stroaias deserving 
the name of rivers. The produce is grain, vegetables, flax, &c., and 
great numbers of horses and cattle are reared. The whole of the 
towns are in the island of Ftinon, with the exception of Uudkiobing, 
in the island of Laiigelaud, a fortifled sea-port town, and a place of 
much trade, with about 2250 inhabitants. 

FONKN, or FYEN, an island situate*! in the Baltic, between the 
eastern coixst of tho duchy of Schleswig and of Jutland, and the 
W’cstern shores of tho island of Seelaud, from which parts it is 
separated by tlie Great and Little Belts, between 55° 2' and 55° 47' 
N. lat., 9° 46' and 10° 61' E. long. 'I’he area is about 1170 square 
miles (with Langoland 1284}: tho population wjw 170,450 in 1850. 

Tho surface of the island is a level, varied by bills in the southern 
districts, but they never I'ise above 500 feet. Tho north-east of the 
island is deeply indented with Vtays of the Kattegat, particularly tho 
‘ Odense Fionl,’ and is more unifonn and less wooded th.an tho south. 
Fiiueu abounds in small streams, hero called Aas, and lakes : tho 
mn.st considerable lakes arc those of Arroskov, Brendegards, and 
Juulbye. The canal of Odeu.se, which commences at Odense and 
terminates at Skibhusene, on the Oiionse Fiortl, is about 24 miles in 
length, 10 feet deep, and 50 feet in breadth at the surface. TheiH) 
is a good roiul between Oden.'$e and Middlefahrs, but the roads arc in 
general very indill'erent. 

The climate is diunp and variable, but milder than that of Setdand. 
'I'he soil is in general rich and proiluctive; but agriculture is still in 
a backward state. Tho principal crops are barley, oats, and buck¬ 
wheat, and a considerable quantity' of grain is annually exported. 
Much flax and hemp are raised, and hups are grown somewhat 
largely. With tho exception of potatoes, the cultivation of vege¬ 
tables is limited, but the orchards are uumurous, and an inferior kind 
of citler is made. About 78,000 acres are uccuj>ied by woods and 
fore.sta, w'hich, with tho peat-moors, supply' fuel. Tho Fiineii bree<l 
of horses is much sought after, and the stock of the island, including 
that of liangeland, is about 50,000 : that of horued-cattle is abuvo 
80,000; of Hheej*, mostly of improved brce»ls, nearly 100,000; of 
swine, 25,000. Honey and wax are regular articles of exportation. 
Thei'e is no game besides hare.s and rabbit.s, but a great *piautity of 
will! fowl anil poultry, especially geese. The fi.sbcrics are pri>ductive. 
I'hu i>nly minerals arc fi'ec.stuiie, chalk, and limestone. There are 
manufacturing establishments; the peawmtry however are industrious 
operatives uncler their own roofs, and make their own woollen and 
linen yarn, stockings, and ciothing. In the towns there arc now 
fine woollen and leather fa<;torie8, and brandy distilleries. Gloves 
are made at Odense, and woollens and linens are printed at Sveudborg. 
The exports of Fiinen consist of corn, 2 >eas, brandy, a^qile-s, horses, 
oxen, butter, sa-lted meat, tallow, hide.-*, hop.s, linen, honey, and wax. 
Odense is the great trading mart of the island. 

The principal towns in Ftiuen are— Odciijie, or Odensee, tho capital 
and ei>iscopal rcssideuce, jiojiulation about li,<.lUU, is ]deasuntly'' 
situated on tho Odense-Fiord, 55° 25' N. lat., 10° 2*2' E. long., ami 
is reputed to be the moat ancient town in ilenmark. Here are a 
royal castle built by Froilerick IV., a town-hall, four chmrches (of 
which that of St. Canute is a noble gothic pile, ei'cctcd eight centuries 
ago, and couttuning tho mausolca of St. Canute, Erichslaf, John, and 
Christian III,, kings of Denmark and Norway), a chapter seminary, 
gymnasium, theatre, two public libraries, an ho.spital, house of correc¬ 
tion, &c. There are iron-works and woollen-mills in tho town. Avsem, 
on the western coast, at the entrance into the Little Belt, another 
old town, has an iudiflereut harbour, a town-hall, ono church, tuid 
about 2750 inhabitants. Jiogense, on the north coast, has one church, 
and about 1500 inhabitants. Kicrtcvilnde, beautifully situated on a 
bight of tho Great Belt, which is crossed by a large w'oodutt bridge, has 
one church, a school, two hospitals, and about 1700 inhabittuits. Middel- 
fahrt, on the Little Belt, has a town-hall, church, hospital, school, and 
about 1500 inhabitants, and a ferry about a mile across to Snoglioi 
on the Jutland coast. Svendborg, the chief town of the bailiwick of 
this name, is at tho south-eastern extremity of Ftinon, on an arm of 
the Baltic which separates that island from 'russing, in 65° 5' N. hit., 
10° 38' E. long. It has two churches, a towu-hull, three schools, and 
I nearly 4000 inhabitants. Ship-building is carried on ; there are some 
I distilleries, and a good deal of grain and other country produce is 
exported. Ngeborg, a fortifled town on the eastern coast, contains the 
remains of the palace in w'hich the kings of Denmark hold their courts 
and national diets, with a church, town-hall, several schools, an hospital, 
and an infirmary, dockyards, and about 3300 inhabitants. 'The 
Swedes were totally defeated by tho Dunes under its walls in 1659. 
Faediorg, in the south-west, is a small sea-port town 'with about 2250 
inhabitauts, a handsome church, &c.; and a good harbour on an arm 
of the Little Belt, protecteil at its eutranco by the three islands of 
Lyoo. Avernarbe, and Bibmue. 

FUNFKIRCUEN (Pecs), an old town in the county of Baranya in 
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Hungary, and the seat of provincial admiuiHtratiou, conBists of a 
single street built at the foot of the lofty Mount Metahek, and at the 
edge of a rich and extensive valley, in 46*’ 5' N. lat., 18 “ 16' E. long. 
Solyinan, the Turkish sultan, who resided hero, was wont to call it 
‘ the Paradi^ of the Earth,’ The population is about 12,500. This 
town contains several handsome buildings, an episcopal palace, an 
ecclesiastical seminary, a gymnasium, a uathedrai standing on high 
ground, and said to be the oldest in Hungary, a fine massively-built 
Jesuit church, several other churches, some of which were formerly 
mosques, a public library and cabinet of coins, two monasteries, two 
hospitals, Ac. • 

FUllNES. [FnANDEUs, AVkht.] 

FlJllUAH. [Seistan. J 

FURREEDPOOR. [Dacca.] 

FURRUCKARAD, the capital of the district Furruckabad, is 
situated at a short distance from the right bank of the Ganges, in 
27“ 24' N. lat., 79“ 33' E. long., 100 miles E.N.K. from Agra. Fur¬ 
ruckabad is one of the principal towns of Upper Hindustan. It is 
inclosed by a wall and defended by a citadel. The streets are wide, 
and in the best parts of the town there are good houses, which are 
in many instances surrounded by trees, but the greater part of the 
dwellings within the walls are mud hovels. The population has been 
ostiinatud at about 70,000. A considerable trade is carried on with 
Cashmere, and the tr>wn has manufactures of silk and cotton. 

FDRSTENRERG, a principality partly in Wiirtemburg and partly 
in the grand-iluchy of Jju<leu, consisting of several mostly isolated 
bailiwicks on the rivers Danube, Wutach, and Kinsig, the majority 
of which are situated in the Wtirtembiirg circle of the Danube and 
the Radeii circle of the Lake. They have an area of about 787 square 
miles, and a population of about 92,000. The principality is 
mountainous, niwl produces timber, cattle, iron, copper, silver, Ac. 
in the upland districts, in the western region of the Black Forest, 
the inhabitants make many articles of wood, particularly wooden 
cloc:ks. The prince’s residence is Douau-GCschiugeu, where he has 
his chancery and publics offices. Ho is also possessed of several 
lordships in Bohemia; and his yearly income is estimated at about 
50,000/. sterling. JJonau-O'Jschingen, in 48° 56' N. lat., 8" 31' E. long., 
is situated in the Baden circle of the Luke at the confluence of the 
three streams whose united waters form the Danube. [Danube,] It 
contains about 3100 inhabitants. The palace, high church, public 
offices, and riding-house and stables are handsome modem buildings : 
the town has also a gymnasium, and a very extensive establishment 
belonging to the prince, in which great quantities of beer and brandy 
are made. 

Fi.'RTH, a town of Mi<ldlo Franconia, in Ibivaria, is situated in a 
fertile plain, and at the coiifluencci of the Rednitx and Pregnitz, 
4.[ miles by railway N.W. from Niirnberg, in 49° 28' N. lat., 11“ 1' 
E. long., and has alxmt 15,00(t inhabitants, of whom upwards of 2600 
are Jews, and the rest mostly Tjutherans. The site was originally a 
* Villa Regia,’ or i-oyal domain and mansion, in which many of the 
German noOlos ns.semb1ed in A.i>. 907 in council with the emperor 
Ijcwis. 'riie bishops of Bamberg enjoyed it by gift from the emperor 
Henry IT.; and it afterwards became part of the margraviate of 
Ansbach, in conjunction with which it was annexed to the crowTi of 
Bavaria in 1803. 'I’hcro are three churches, one of which is Rom.au 
Catholic, a splendid synagogue, and tlv^ce minor places for Jewish 
worship; the high chui*ch contains one of the oldest and largest 
organs in Germany. 'Pho Jews have a sort of miiversity hero called 
a Talmud school, where their learned men and rabbis are etlucated ; 
two printing-houst!s, throe minor schools, a court of justice, an hospital, 
ajul an establishment for the enqdoyment of their poor and the care 
of orphans. Fiirth has also a Utwn-hall, a grammar and a superior 


civic school, an hospital, theatre, Ac. The market-place, a large oi>en 
area, occupies the tongue of land formed by the confluence of the 
Rednitx an«l Pregnitz. Independently of a brisk transit trade, Fiirth 
is the resident of a number of small manufacturers, whoso produc¬ 
tions are looking-glasses, chandeliers, glass, scaluig-wax, pocket-books, 
f>encil8, needles, spectacles, caVnuet-work, turnery, clocks, jewellery, 
saddles and harness, locks, Ac. Borne cottons, caps, and stockings 
are also woven. There is an annual fair at Michaelmas, which lasts 
fourteen days. • 

FUT'l’EHQHUR, a town in the district of Furruckabml, in Hin¬ 
dustan, 3 miles S.E. from the town of Furruckal»ad, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, in 27“ 21' N. lat., 79“ 34' E. long., was 
formerly an important military station of the British government, but 
only a few soldiers and certain civil officers are now stationed there. 
Several Pluropean merchants reside and carry on their business in the 
town. During the dry season the Ganges is here reduced to two or 
three narrow channels wimling slowly through a bed of sand, and at 
this time the town is hardly habitable beciiuse of the clouds of du-st 
which are continually flying about. The town contains an arsenal 
which is protected by a strung mud fort. 

FUTTEHPOOR, a town of Hindustan, is situated 19 miles W.S.W. 
from the city of Agra, in 27“ 6' h'. lat., 77° 45' E. long. The walls 
by which it is surrounded are of great extent. 'I'he inclosetl sjiace 
appears for the must part to have been always unoccupied by build¬ 
ings. 'The stone <»f which the walla and houses are formed i.s furnished 
by quarries in the neighbourhood, 'rhe town wa-» inclosed and for- 
tifled by the emperor Akbar, whose favourite residence it was. It 
contains an extensive tomb, built by Akbar, in w’hich several memlxirs 
of the imperial family were buried. 

FUTTEHPOOR, a town of Hindustan, 45 miles X.AV. from the city 
of Allahabad, in 25’’ 57' N. lat., 80“ 47' E. long., contains some good 
houses, an elegant mosque, aud a cou.siderable population. 'I'he town 
is surrounded with tombs. Situated amicl.->t the tombs is a laige biit 
ruinous serai, which however i.s kept tolerably clean, aud is very con¬ 
venient to travellers. 

FYLDE, 'I'HE, Lanca-shire, is that portion of the county which 
is included between the mouths of the Kibble an<l the Wire, ami is 
comprehended in the huudre<l of Amuundcrncss. 'The district so 
designated forms an extensive plain, the soil of which is well adajtted 
for the raising of grain in the inland parts, and fur pasture towards 
the coast. The district gives name to a Poor-Law Union, which 
contains 23 parishes and townships, with an area of 53,464 acres, and 
a population in la5i of 21,9U5. 

FVXE, LOCH, Aigylcshire, Scotland, an arm of the .sea separating 
the districts of Lorn and Kna{xlale from that of Cowal, and extending 
from Skipness Point to beyond Invcrary, a distiuice of nearly 49 miles. 
In some places the loch is upwards of 19 mile.s, in others about 3 miles 
broad; its depth varies from 40 to 70 fathoms. Loch Gilp is a small 
branch loch near the junction of’the L'rinau Canal witli l.och Fyne. 
L<.>ch Fyne has long been remarkable for the herrings which aro 
caught here, the tishing of which uffonls cmploymout to tho 
inhabitivnts of Tarbert, Lochgilphead, Invcrary, and many other 
places on both sides of tho loch. 'I'he fisli ara nearly all scut to 
Glasgow. 

FYZAB.VD, a town of Hindustan, in the kingdom of Omlc, is 
situated on the right siile of the river Goggra, in 26“ 47' N. lat., 
82’ 3' E. lung., 2 miles \V. from the city of Dude. In tho rcigu of 
Bhuja nd Dowlah, Fyzabad was made tho capital, instead of Oude, 
but in 1775 the seat of government was transferred to Lucknow by 
his sun aud successor Azoph ud Dowbah. Bbuja's palace is .already in 
ruins, but the town contains a numerous populatiou, chiefly of the 
lower classes. 
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rjADES. [Cadiz.] 

OAETA, the ancient Caifta, a strongly fortified town in tho j 
province of Terra di Lt> voro, in the kingdom of Naples, is situated : 
on a lofty promontory which pr«*jects into the Metliterranoan, and 
forms one side of tho Gulf of Gaeta, tho ancient Sinus Caietanus, 
which almost rivals in beauty of scenery the neighbouring Bay of 
Naples. The islands of Ponza, Vandotona, and Ischia are st^cn at a 
distance. Inland to the northward, tho Apennines rise above tho j 
wide unwholesome plains extending to tho sea-coast: through these 
plains flows the Garigliano, or Liris, near the mouth of which stoml 
the ancient Minturmo, the site of which is market! by a theati’c, a 
noble amphitheatre, and some arches of its aqueduct. In tho imiue- ^ 
diate neighbourhood of Gaiita tho Formian hills are coveivd with 
vinoyartls, olives, oranges, and other fruit-trees; and at the foot of i 
them, in the innermost recess of the gulf, is Mola, near the site of 
the ancient Formiae, which was destroyeti by the Saracens in the 
9th century. Tho exact site of Formisc, the capital of the Laestry- 
goiies, is marked by the little village of Castellone di Goiita. CMcero’a , 
Formian villa was in this neighbourhood, about half-way between j 
Mela and Oaiita; on its site stands the Villa di Caposclo, lately con- j 
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verted into a hotel. A ciroul.ar tower near ^lola is vulgarly called 
'forre «U <..' 1001 * 0110 ; it consists of two stories rising above a largo 
square base, and is surmouutcil by a small lantern with windows. 
Tnwlition says that this tower was erected on tho S}iot where the 
great orator, in his attempt to escape to-the sea, wiis overtaken by 
the tiabuiie aud centuron, by whom he was beheaded. 

Gueta with its suburbs has a population of about 10,000 inhabitants, 
exclusive of the garrison. It lias sustained several siege.s, the last of 
which was in 1806 again.st tho French. It has a harbour, and 1 
on some trade by sea. The citadel of Gacta is one of the strongest 
fortresses in Italy, and the key of the kingdom of Naples. In th 
tower of tho citiulel is the tomb of. the Constable de Bourbon, who 
fell at the storming of Rome in 1527. Tlie palace of the governor 
was for some time the residence of Pope Pius IX. after Lis flight 
from Rome in 1849. Caieta, which derived its name from l>eiiig tlie 
burial-place of the nurse of yEueas, appo.oi's to have beeu a place of 
no great importance under the Roiinuis, but its port was very much 
frtapicnted by shipping: it has however .some remains of antiquity, 
among others the circular luonuiueiit calletl 'Porre di Orlando, which 
stands on the highest part of tho iiromoiitorv, aud is provo<l by au 
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ia«cription upon it to b« the mausoleum of L. Munatius Ploaoui, It obtained the name of Qolatia from the e^lement of a loi^ body 
friend of Augustus; another column with twelve faces, and inscribed of Qauls in this port of Aria. The first horde that appeared in Asia 
with the names of the winds in Greek and Latin, is one of the mosl (b.c. 279) formed port of the army with whioh Brminus invaded 
curious monuments in the town. In the cathedral is a Greece. In consequence of some dfaMensions in the army of Branuus, 

vase of Parian marble with highly finished rilievos, besides othei a considerable number of his troops, under the command of Leonorius 
remains. Qocta gives title to an archbishop. There is a royal and Lutarius, left their countrymen and marched into Thrace; thence 
residence here, to whioh tte Ung of Naples and his fiunily usually they proceeded to Bysantiiun, and crossed over into Asia at the invi- 
rwsort in summer. Gadta rose to distinction after the dei^truction ol tation of Nicoraedes king^ of BIthynia, who was anxious to secure 
Formim, and under the Normans became one of the most important their assistance against his brother Ziboetas. (Livy, xxxviii. Id.) 
cities of South Italy. With their aid Nicpmedes was successful; and, according to Justin 

GAILLAC. reAKN.l (xxv. 2), os the Gam received part of the conquests the country was 

GAILLON. YEubk.j eallod Oallograecia. ITbe allies of Nioomedes now became his masters, 

GAINSBOROUGH. Lincolnshire, an ancient market-town and sea- and he. os well os the other monarchs of Asia Minor to the west of 


port, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Gainsborough, 
IS situated on the right bonk of the river TVent, in 58° 28' N. lat., 
0° 46' W. long., dist-mt 18 miles N.W. from Lincoln, 148 miles N. by 
W. from Loudon by road, and 155 miles by the Great Northern 
railway. The population of the town in 1851 was 7506. For sanitary 
purposes the district is under the management of a Local Board of 
Hcidth. The living is a vicarage in the archdoaconty of Stow and 
diocese of Lincoln. Gainsborough Poor-Law Union contains 49 
parishes and townships, with an area of 105,226 acres and a population 
in 1851 of 27,037. 

Gainsborough consists principally of one street, running parallel to 
the Trent, which is liere crossed by a fine stone bridge of three 
elliptical arches. The town is well paved, and is lighted with gas. 
The public buildings include the tow’u-hall, a substantial brick build¬ 
ing, the lower part of which is occupied as the jail; the parish churoh, 
which was rebuilt, writh exception of the tower, about a century ago; 
throe handsome district churches; and chapels for Wesleyau and 
Primitive Methodists, ludopeudents, Quakers, Koman Catholics, and 
Unitarians. There are also a Granmiur school, founded in 1689; 
National, Infant, and Wesleyan schools; a literaiy institute; libraries; 
a ssivings bank, and a dispeiisaty. A county court is hchi 

Oaiuslx>rough is advantageously situated both for foreign and inland 
trade. By tl»e river Trent, which falls into the Humber about 20 miles 
below the town, vessels of 200 tons can come up to the wharfs; and 
by the Keadby, Chesterfield, and other canals, a communication is 
kept up W’ith the interior of the country. The grfiss amount of 
customs duties received at the port in 1851 was 35,94V)/. 7«. lid. The 
number of vessels registered at the port on December 3lst 1853 was 
as follows :—Under 50 tons 6 vessels, tonnage 257; above 50 tons 
5 vessels, tonnage 363; one steam vessel of 49 tons, and 4 of 307 
tons. The vessels which entered and cleared at the port during 1853 
were :—Inwards, 214, tonnage, 13,292; outwards, 237, tonnage, 12,725. 

Linseed oil is very extensively manufactured; malting, rope-tn.akitig, 
and ship-building are laigely cju*ric<l on. The market-day is Tuesday; 
fairs of ten days each are held at E.-ister an<l from October 20tli, for 
cheese, horses, aiwl stock. Gainsborough mauor-houso, a fiue old 
Elisabethau hall, has been recently restored. 

(Alien, Lincolnshire ; Communication from Gainsborough.) 

OALACZ. [Moldavia.] 

GALAPAGOS, a group of islands of volcanic origin, situated in 
the Pacific, about 700 miles from the continent of South AmericMV, 
near the equator. They lie between 1° N. lat., and 2° S. lat., 
89' and 92“ W. long., and consist of six larger and seven smaller 
islands. The largest is Albemarle Island, which is 60 miles in length, 
and alMut 15 miles broad. The highest part is 4000 feet alwvc the 
sea. Charles Island, now called I.a Fluriana, is 20 miles long from 
iioith to south, and about 15 miles wide. 

The islands consist of enormous masses of lava, rising abruptly 
from a fathomless sea. In the interior, valleys and plains of moderate 
extent occur, which are covered with shrubs and that kind of cactus 
which is called prickly pear. This cactus supplies with food the great 
elephant-tortoises, so called from their feet being like those of a small 
elephant. 'J'hcse animals grf>w to an enormous size, and frequently 
weigh 300 lbs. or 400 lbs. There are also iguanas and innumerable 
craluL Pigeons abound on the islands. 

'rho climate is moderated by the elevation of the surface of the 
islands (the settlement on La Floriana being 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea), and by the cold current which sets along the south- 
aouth-westem side of the group to the north-north-west. In diy 
seasons most of the water-pools dry up ; but at the setting-in of the 
rains, in November, they are again filled. Between May and Decem¬ 
ber the thermometer ranges between 52“ and 74°, and from January 
to May between 74° and 84”, and occasionally higher. 

These islands were first visited towards the end of the last century 
by the whalers of the Pacific Ocean. In 1832 a settlement was 
formed by one Bilamil, an inhabitant of Guayaquil, who obtained a 
grant of we island of La Floriana from the government of Ecuador. 
Sugor-oane, sweet potatoes, and Indian com are cultivated. It has 
been recently reported that an extensive deposit of guano has been 
found on one of the islands. 

GALASHIELS. [Selkirkshirk.] 

OALA'TIA, a country of Asia Minor, which originally formed part 
of Phrygia and Cappadocia. Its boundaries differed at various times. 
It was bounded on the south by Phrygia and Cappadocia, on the east 
bv Pontus, on the north by Paphlagouia, and on the west by Bithynia. 


Mount Tauras, was obliged for many years to purchase safety from 
these barbarians by the payment of tribute. By fresh accessions their 
numbers became so great that Justin informs us (xxv. 2) that all Asia 
swarmed with them; and that no Eastern monarchs carrie<l on war with¬ 
out a mercenary army of Gauls.” Instances of this kind are given in 
Clinton’s ‘ Fasti Hellonici,’ vol. iii. p. 424. They are also said in the 
second book of Maccabees (viii. 20) to have advanced as far ns 
Babylon, and to have been defeated by the Jews. 'I’lie first etlcctnai 
check they received was from Attains I. king of IVrgaimis, who 
defeated them in a great battle (h.c. 239) and compelled them to 
settle permanently in that part of Asia which was afterwimls 
called Galatia. (Livy, xxxiii. 21 ; Polybius, xviii. 24.) I'hough 
Attains reduced their power, they still roiiiaine<l independent, 
and gave Antioebus great assistance in his contest with the Itonmus. 
Having thus incurre«l the enmity of the Homan republic, Gneins 
Manliu.s the consul was sent against them with a coiisidorablo army, 
n.c. 189. The particulars of this war, which tonniuateil in the com¬ 
plete defeat of tho Galatians, are rcconlcd in Livy (xxxviii. 12-27). 
From this time they were in reality subject to Hume, though allowed 
to retain their own native princes. In the war ag<iitist Mithridatos, 
Dciot*rus, originally only a tetrarch of one of the Galatian tribes, 
greatly assisted tho Romans, for which service he was rewarde<l by 
he grant of Pontus and little Armenia, and the title of king by the 
tloman Senate. He was succeeded l>y Amyntas, ncconliiig to Strabo 
b. xiii.). At the death of Amj'ntas, ilc. 25, Galatia becatiie a Koiiian 
•rovince. After the time of Augustus, the bonndafies nf the ju-ovincf 
were eiilaiged, and Paphlagonia wa.s added to it; but in tins reign of 
lotistantine it was again re<luced to its former limits, and in the time 
>f Theodosius the Great was sulalivideii into two provinces, Unlatin 
Prima, of which tho capital M’ns Aucyra, and Galatia Secunda, of 
which Pessiuus was the capital. 

Strabo (b. xii.) informs us that Galatia was iiibabitf^l )»y throe 
ribes of Gauls; the Trocmi, the Tectosages, and ilic Tolistuljogii, 
5ach trilie was subdivided into four parts, aud each division was 
governed by a tetrarch, who appointed a judge ami an iuspeettu- of 
tho army. Tho ptuver of these twelve tetrarchs was liinittsl by a 
senate of 300, who iissemblc<l .at a jilace called 1 Iryna'inetiini, and 
who took cognisauce of cases of munler, other offences being left to 
;he jurisdiction of tho tcti'archs and judges. This form of govern¬ 
ment continued till shoi-tly before the time of Doiotarus. All th<; 
.ribes spoke the sanio language, and had the same custoius. Though 
bey afterwards spoke Greek in common with tho other nations of 
Asia Minor, yet they had nob forgcAteii their native tongue in the 
ime of .Jerome, who informs us (‘Prolegomena in Epis. ad Galatas’) 
hat their langtiage was almost the same as that of the Treviri, or 
.ho pco])le of Tr&ves. They did not entirely lose their original 
.implicity «»f manners, for Cicero, in his defenc;e of Deiotarus, [>raise.s 
im as an extensive cultivator aud breeder of cattle (e. 9). 



Coin of Galutin, Trajan. Imperial Greek. 

BrltUh Museum. Actual size. Copper. Weight, 427 grains. 


Galatia possessed few towns of importan(W( with the exception of 
Anuyra, Tavium, and Pessinus. Tavium, the capital of tho Trocmi, 
was situated in the north-east part of the province, but soon fell into 
obscurity. PessinaB, the capital of the Toliatobo^ii, north-east of 
the river Sangarius, was a great trading-place, with a niognifioent 
temple, sacred to tho mother of the gods, who was there worshippeil 
under the name of Agdistis. (Htrabo, b. xiL) On the river Sangarius 
‘n this province was tho ancient Qortliuin, formerly tho capital of 
be Phrygian monarchy. Livy (xxxviii. 18) describes Qordium as a 
small town in his time, but carrying on an extensive commerce. Tho 
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apoHtla l^ul app^ to haye suited Galatia twice, about a.d. 60 au l 
A.V, 66 (Acta, xTi. 6 j XTiii. 28i) The date of hla epistle to the 
Galatians has not been definitely ascertained. 

GALENA. [ii.uHout.] 

GALICIA, the Kingdom of, la the north-eastern proTinoe of the 
Austrian dominions, and lies between 47* 60' and 60* 60' N. lat. 
18“ 64' and 26" 87' E. long. It includes the country fonnerly the 
territory of the repoblio of Cracow; and is bounded N. by Poland, 

E. by Russia, S.K. by the liukowine, S. and 8.W. by Transylvania 
and Hungry, Mil W. by Uungary, Austrian Silesia, and Prussian 
Silesia. The Bukowine, which was formerly included in Galicia, 
was separated from it by imperial patent in 1861. The area of 
Galicia IB 80,167 square rniles : the population in 1860-1 was 4,665,477. 
Galicia derives iU name from the former principality'of Haliczia or 
Galicsia, which, together with a considerate portion of Reil Russia, 
once formed part of Hungary, but was incorporated with Poland in 
the yior 1374. Its ancient connection with Hungary served as a 
pretext to the empress Maria Theresa, in 1772, when Poland was 
enfeebled by Intestine divisions, to claim its restoration; a claim 
which the Poles were forced to concede by the treaty of the 
18th SepUimber, 1773, in consequence of which that jiart of the 
republic, now termed Galicia, was surrendered to Austria, and 
annexed to its dominions under the name of the kingdom of Galicia 
and liodomcria. 

Surface, Jfjfdroyraphy, d’c .—Galicia spreads out, in its whole 
length on the northern side of the Oiirpathian Mountains, into 
extensive plains; those mountains extend their arms deep into the 
kingdom, and on the west, the Beskidu branch of them stretches as 
far as the banks of the Vistula, rising almost abruptly out of the 
lowlands into heights of from 2000 to .OGOO feet. The most elevated 
Huininit in this quarter is the ‘ Babia Gora’ (Wotneu's Mount), 
.'i410 fiset abuvo the sea. In the south-west, the Patra or central 
range of the Carpathians, with their peaked summits and ilesolate 
naked aspect, rise to still greater elevations; the great Kryvan to 
about 8050 feet, and the Itohicz to 7230 feet. The branches of this 
range penetrate much deeper into the country than those of the 
Beskiiles. The mountains are full of small lakes, which are here 
called Sav, I’lesse, or ‘ J'lyes of the Sea; ’ the largest of them, which 
lies to the nortii of the Great Kryvan, is called the Fish T.ake; it is 
at an elevation of about 4550 feet above the level of the sen, but 
does not exceed liJOO paces in length, or 500 feet in bi-eailth; it Las a 
dejith of 102 feet, ami forms an almost perfect oval. 

The northern part of Galieia is an extensive plain, in some parts 
inbTseeteil by low ranges of hills; un<l in the western part al-t) a 
deatHevt!! begins at Skaviua on the right bank i»f the Vistula, an«l 
v.irying in width, exh-nds to t.lie banks of the San. The soil of the 
]>lain.s consists nliaust universally of loam and sand; the most remark¬ 
able aecuiiiulation of the latter is in what is called the Sand Mountain 
(Sandberg) near Limburg. 

The rivers of the western part of the kingdom of Galicia l>elong to 
the bivsin of the Vistula; and those of the eastern, to the basins of 
the Gaiiubo and the, Dniester. The Vistula forms the western 
iHuiudary next to Poland for about Im* miles, flowing north-eastwarrl 
from the spot where Austrian and Prus.sian Silt'sia and Galicia 
converge to a point, and (juitting the kingdoiu at Po}>owicze, u village 
opposite /aviehost at it-s northern extremity ; this river increases in 
breadth aK>ng this frontier-line from about 120 to nearly 200 paces, 
iiiul lias a ra])id current until b«dow Cracow, the dilfei'cncc in the 
elevation of its Iwil from the point just mentioned nml that city 
being about 200 feet. I'lic tributaries of the Vistula, on the side of 
Galicia, arc—the Dunayce or Danaye*/., which flows down from thi 
Carpathians, is navigable in the low country, receives the Poprml, also 
a iiavigaVdc stivain, and other rivers in its course, chiefly northward, 
through the circles of Sundeo/., Boehnia, and Taruof, and falls into 
the Vistula near Novoyiole, opposite Opatovioc, after a coume of about 
105 niilus. This river, like all tboso which flow from the Carfiathinna, 
overflows its banks iu rainy seasons, docs much damage, and is 
dangerous to navigate. The Wysloka is formed at Yoslo out of the 
junction of the Deinbowka, Ropo, and Ynsielka, flows through the 
circles of Yaslo and Tarnof, and after a n«>rthem course of about 
70 miles, joins the Vistula ni-ar the village of Ostrdf, in the north of 
Galicia. The San or Saan, the most important tributary of the 
Vistula in this quarter, rises near Sianki, a village on ono of the most 
northerly declivities of the Carpathians, takes a north-wcsti*rly 
direction to Sonok and Bynof, whence it runs eastward to tlie town 
of Przcmysl, and thence flows north-westward through a low country 
l»n8b Yaroslnf until it falls into the Vistula near Lnpiszof. Its whole 
length is about 180 miles, and its chief tributaries are the Wyslek 
and Tanef. The Bug, which has its efflux in the V istula also, does 
not become a consiilerable stream until it has quitted Galicia; it rises 
near Galigory to the east of Limburg, flows westward when above 
the latitude of tliat town, and before it reaches Busk turns north¬ 
ward and afterwards north-westward, and leaving Galicia below 
Sokal, enters Poland. The Dniester, another of the considerable 
rivers in this kingdom, through which it flows for a distance of about 
310 miles, has its source in the Carpathians in the western part of the 
circle of Sambor, and thence continues in a south-easterly direction 
till it enters Russia near Cholym. [Dniestxb.] It receives numerous 
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affluent on Imth banks, but most on the left bank, in its cotuse 
wrough G^ci^ Another laige river which in part belongs to eastern 
GMKia is the Pnith, which rises in the Carpathians within the oirele 
of otanislavof, flows through that circle to the borders of the 
Bukowine, and passes over into Moldavia below Pentulny. There 
ore neither canals nor railways in the kin^om. 

Oeologieal Charaeler ,—Galicia abounds in sandstone, Kranite. sand 
of a very superior grain, quartz, slate. yeUow and coSmon clay, 
potters’-earth, yellow ochre, marble, gypsum, &a Mountain crystals, 
agates, jaspers, ordinary opal, alabaster, &c., are found iu several spots. 
The Carpathians are rich in metals, piutLcularly iron, which is found 
along the whole line of the Carpathians, from the drcle of Sanded 
to the frontiers of the Bukowine; but the proportion of metal in the 
ore is small. Bog-iron likewise is met with in the circles of Stry and 
Zolkief. Gold is obtained in small quantities in two or three places. 
Veins of silver are found in the lead of Mount Dutlul, near that 
place, and it is also extracted from the calamine obtained near 
Truskawicze. Native sulphur occurs at Svoszovice, in the circle of 
Boehnia, and Sklo, in that of Przemysl. Coal is found near Moszyn, 
Knty, and Skwarezva. The nothem side of the Carpathians contains 
enormous masses of rock-salt, and the country has numerous salt- 
springs. There are several sulphuretteil and other mineral springs. 

Climate, Soil, and Productiona. —The climate of Galicia is colder 
than that of any other possession of Austria, in conswpience of the 
proximity of the Carpathians. The summer is generally short, and 
the grape never ripens : the winter is very severe for six months at 
least, and it is not uncommon to see deep snow lying iu the middle 
of April, or an oat-crop buried by the snow in the vicinity of the 
Carpathian Mountains. The moist and swampy plains in the northern 
part of the kingdom render that quarter also very chilly and raw. 

The soil is of a veiy varied character. In the neighbourhood of 
the Carpathians, where sterile rocks or cold clay abound, the huslmnd- 
man has difficulty in raising even sufficient barley, oats, and potatoes 
for his own consumption. But towards the plains, the soil becomes 
richer and more productive : the most fertile parts ai-e those perhaps 
about Yaro.slaf, such districts iu the circle of Zloczof where lime¬ 
stone forms the substratum, and the greater portion of the circles of 
Stani.slavof and Kolomea. In many parts the soil is so light that 
the gi‘as8, underwooil, and even trees quickly wither under the heat 
of the sun. 

Agriculture is still in a very bnckwaiil state in Galicia. The pro¬ 
ductive land ill Galicia (including the Bukowine, which was not then 
separated fnjin Galicial, was thus occupied in 1840: — Arable, 
8,200,698 Emrlish acres; meadows and gardens, 2,912,537 acres; 
pasture, 1,952,440 acres; and woodlands, 6,031,065 acres. The grain 
grown ill the same year was in English quarters :—Wheat, 016,844 ; 
rye, 1,653,721; barley, 2,315,513 ; oate, 3,223,434 ; and maize, 116,081 
quarters. Of potatoes, 38,199,690 bushels were obtaineil. The vine is 
very’ little cultivated, only 42 acres were returned in 1846 as vine- 
yanD. Peas and beans, potatoes, and other common vegetables, 
chicory, clover, flax, hemp, tobacco, anise-seed, rape ami other seed for 
making oil, a few hops, &c. arc also grown. The supply of fruit is 
scanty. The forests consist principallj' of pine-wood, and there are 
large tracts of underwood. In some parts the oak attRin.s a mtije.stic 
gi-owth. Tar and potashes are nuule in considerable quantities. 

A great deal of attention is paid by the government as well as by 
private individuals to the improvement of the breed of horses. The 
best native horses of the Polish breed are bred iu the western circles. 
I<arge droves of horned cattle are foil, the tiuest being lirouglit from 
Moldavia. Much hsis boon done towaixls improving the race of 
sheep, large numbers i>f which are raised; and Galicia now produces 
some flue wools. In the eastern districts much honey and wax are 
ma<1e. The rivers and small lakes, and ponds, the last of which 
occupy an area of nearly 200 square miles, are well aupulio«l with 
fish. The bear, wolf, fox, beaver, roebuck, stag, lynx, man lot, eagle, 
vulture, swan, heron, wild goose, squirrel, and lums are the principal 
wild animals. 

The mining industry of Galicia is chiefly confined to iron and salt. 
The rock-salt mines of Wieliczka are of grcjvt maf-rnitude and well 
JtjiQwn, and produce four-lifths of the whole ipumtity raised; the 
remainder is obtained chiefly fnmi the mines of Btichnia. A fine 
kitehen-salt is made from the saline springs in the eastern parts of 
the kingilom. A small quantity of coal is raised at Slyszyn, in the 
circle of Kolomea, and there are sulphur-pits at Svoszovice. Mineral 
pitch is distilled inb> naphtha at the government works in the eirales 
of Sambor, Kolomea, and Stanislavof. 

The manufactim's of Galicia are gradually extending, though they 
are still on a confined suile. The coimtry people in general make 
the materials for their clothing. The s{unning and weaving of flax 
and hemp give employment to thousands. They manufacture very 
coarse and durable linen, and in some parts a few fine cloths, damask 
and table linen, &e. The cotton manufacture is inconsiderable. Much 
woollen yarn is spun; both by h iid and machinery; and tliero are 
small manufactures of coarse woollens in all poi'ts. Pajier of inferior 
iiuality is made to some extent. Ship-buihhng is carried on princi¬ 
pally in the circles of Przemysl and Rzeazof: the pividuco of deals, 
staves, Ac. is considerable; aud great quantities of utensils, Ac. iu 
wood are made. Brandy is manufactareil on almost every large 
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estate; the Jews in particular are considerable distillers, and hare 
a liurge number of stills at worL Much tobacco and some beet-root 
sugar are manufactured. Tanning employs many hands; but the pro* 
duction of iron, copper, and other metallic articles is limited. Potters’ 
ware of all sorts, ordinary china, glass, and flints may be added 
to this enumeration. The foreign trade of Galicia is verv limited. 
The exports consist of caUle, skins and Udes, wool, grain, salt, timber, 
potashes, anise-seed, horses, fto.; and the imports of raw materials from 
Hungary, Polan<^ Buasia, Turkey, Aa, and of wines and manufactured 
goods and colonU produce. 

DimtioiUt Tovmt, A&—Galicia was divided into 19 circles, but has 
been lately directed to be formed into three divisions, Limburg, 
Cracow, bm Stanislavof, having for their capitals the towiu of the 
same names. Limbubo, the capital of Galicia, Ckacow (as well as 
the larger towns within the oirole of that name), and Bbody are 
noticed under their respective titles. The other more important 
towns we notice here: the population is that of 1850-1. 

Stanislavof, or JS^niricf, the capital of the circle ot Stanislavof, 
population Including the suburbs about 9000, is a strongly fortified 
town situated between the two principal branches of the Bistritsa, in 
48° 64' N. lak, 24° 50’ K long., 75 mfles &E. by S. from Limburg. 
It possesses few public buildings of any consequence but is a plsM 
of some trade. Biala, on the right bank the Biala, 45 miles 
W.S.W. from Cracow, population about 4000, has some nuuaufaoturea 
of linen cloth. Bochnia, 25 miles E.S.B. from Cracow, population 
about 5300, contains a gymnasium and several churches. In the 
neighbourhood are extensive mines of rock-salt. Brzesany, on the 
Zlota, 60 miles S.E. from Limburg, population 0899, contains several 
churches, a gymnasium, a castle, and carries on some leather and 
linen manufactures. Drohobycz, 40 miles S.S.\V. from Limburg, 
population with the suburbs about 7400, is an ancient town, con¬ 
taining several churches, convents and sdiools. Iron- and salt-mines 
and pitch-wells are in the vicinity. A large yearly com and cattle 
fair is held here. Przemysl, 56 miles W. by S. from Limburg, on the left 
bank of the Saon, population about 4200, more than half of whom 
aie Jews, is an old walled town containing two or three churches, a 
monasteiy, a synagogue, a gymnasium and other schools, an hospital, 
and the ruins of a castle; and carries on some manufactures of linen 
and leather. Jtzeszov, on the Wisloka, about 80 miles W. by N. from 
Limburg, population 4600, about half of whom are Jews, contains 
churches, schools, a castle, Ac., and has some manufactures of linen 
and woollen cloths. Sambor, on the left bank of the Dniester, 40 
miles (S.W. from Limburg, {topulation about 6700, contains a court¬ 
house, churches, a gymnasium, and other schools; is the centre of a 
salt mining district, and has some linen manufactures. About 10 
miles .S.W. from it is the town of Stari Sambor, or Old Sambor, with 
a population of 2000. Sandtk, or New Sandei, 50 miles S.E. from 
Cracow, population 6300, is a town of some local importance; an 
older town of the same name, Stari Sandek, {>opulation 3600, lies 
about 6 miles S.VV. from New Sandek. 2'amopol, on the Sered, 85 
miles E.S.E. from Limburg, poimlation with the suburbs about 10,000, 
contains several churches, a gymnasium and other schools, and is a 
place of a good deal of trade. Trembowla, 20 miles S. from Tarnopol, 
once the capital of an indepen<ient principality, is now a small town 
of about 3000 inhabitiuita. Wid, -zka, 9 miles S.E. from Cracow, 
population 4700, i.< chiefly famous for its salt-mine, perhaps the 
largest and most remarkable in the world ; it yields 36,000 tons of 
salt annually, and contains within it a rivulet and lake of fresh-water, 
and a chapel carved out of the salt-rock. Zbaracz, 12 miles N.E. from 
Tamo]>ol, population 5642, contains three churches, a monastery, and 
an ancient castle. 

Ooveniment, Edacation, <fcc.—The government of Galicia is on the 
Biimo footing as that of the other hereditary possessions of Austria. 
The highest authority in civil affairs is the Boaiti of Provinciri Admi¬ 
nistration at Limburg. The court of appeal and chief criminal court 
are in the same town, where also are the head-quarters of the 
commauder-in-chief for Galicia. 

Of the inhabitants above half ai-e of Polish descent, chiefly located 
in the western provinces, and next in number are the Kuthenes or 
Kussuiaks, a rude, uncivilised race of men, who have sjiread into the 
centre of Russia, and are also numerous on the Hungarian side of the 
Carpathians: they inhabit the circles of Galicia east of the San. 
The remaining part of the population consists of 328,806 Jews, who 
are scattered throughout the kingdom, and a mixed race of Gormans, 
Hungarians, Ac. 

The majority of the inhabitants (2,236,765) are Roman Catholics : 
but a nearly equal number (2,194,910) are of the Greek Church, who 
conform parti^ly to the rites of the Roman Catholic ChurcL There 
are besides 31,069 of Greek non-conformists, and 32,714 Protestants. 
The Roman Catholics are in ecclesiastical matters in charge of the 
Archbishop of Limbuig and the bishops of Przemysl and Tarnof. 
Tlie Armenians, though few in number, have an archbishop at Lim¬ 
buig. The Gneco-Catholics, mostly Itussniaks, have also their own 
archbishop at Limburg, and a bishop at Przemysl, The Greeks, 
wholly Moldavians, are under a Greek bishop at Czernovitz in the 
Bukowiue. The Protestants are under a superintendent at Limburg. 

The number of benevolent institutions is considerable, and com¬ 
prises eighteen Christian and three Jewish hospitals or asylums for the 
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I sick or diseased, ail hospital of tha Benevolent Brothers, six hospitals 
I conducted by the Benevolent Sisterhood, above 3U0 iutirmarien and 
refugees for the indigent, besides several poorhouseii. 

The public provision for the general education of the people, has 
been greatly increased within tiie last 20 years: in 1846 it consisted 
of a university and an a cademy of art at Limbu^, 4 philosophical 
and 4 theolo|poaI seminaries, 18 gymnasil^ 10 special and 28 general 
sahools: in all 61 upper s^oola The popular sohoote numbered 
3063, being 43 heed swoola^ 2195 lower scnools, 42 girls* schools, 781 
adult or repetition ec^ools^ and 2 infant schools. 

GALIOIA, a provinoe of Spain, is bounded N. by the Bay of 
Biscay, S. by Portugal, W. by the Atiantio Ocean, and E. by the 
proviooes of Apturias and Leon. It ia situated between 41° 60' and 
43° 47' N. lak, 6° 60' and 9° 16' W. long. The greatest length north 
to Bouth ie about ISO miles; the greatest width east to west ia about 
120 milee. It ia divided into the following modern provinces :— 


Provinera. 


Area in Square miles. 

Population in 1840. 

Coruiia . . .' 

Lugo . . . . 


1.4,897 

311,49 

419,437 

Orense 


380,000 

Pontevedra . . .^ 



420,000 1 

Total 

% 

13,897 

1,730,029 1 


Surface.—This province is almost entirely covered with mountains 
and hills, and is intersected by numerous valleys, many of which are 
narrow, rugged, and difficult of access. There are few plains of any 
extent. Galicia forms in fact the western termination of the direct 
course of the great Cantabrian mountain range. The Sierra de 
Petiamarela enters Galicia from the boundary of Aaturia-s and Loon, 
and taking a northern direction sweeps round by Mondohedn, after 
which it turns soutitward, and passing by Lugo and Oreuso on the 
west terminates on the coast between Tuy and Vigo. This mountain 
range, under the various names of the Sierra do Pehamarela, Sierra 
de Mondohedo, Sierra de Lobo, Monte Furo, and other hical denomi¬ 
nations, incloBoa the basin of the Mihu and its tributaries, dividing it 
from the valleys of all the other rivers which enter the Atlnntio or 
the Bay of Biscay. Many of the summits of this series of sierras are 
covered with snow during a great part oi the year. Another otlset 
from the Cantabrian mountain chain passes in a south-south-west 
direction through the province of Jjeon, and enters Galicia at the 
south-eastern angle, whence it extends from east to west to the eoost, 
forming the boundary between Galicia and Portugal, 'rhi.s latter 
range shuts in the basin of the Sil, and joins it to that of the Mii'io, 
of which the Sil is the largest tributary. 

The coasts of this province are much broken, and are indented by 
numerous bays and other smaller inlets of the sea, besides whicli ino.st 
of the rivers terminate in an scstuarj’, or ria. 1’liere are many promon¬ 
tories and headlands, which prujeet some distance into the sea, of 
which the best known arc Cape Estaea and Cape Orteg.al on the 
north coast, and Cape Finisterro on the west coast. 

Btvers.-~Tho two largest rivers of this province, the Miho ami its 
affluent the Sil, are confined within the basin formed by series of 
sierras which sweep round by Mondohedo, Lugo, ami Gren.so. Nearly 
all the other rivers flow westward ami northward from the exterior 
flanks of the same series of raoiiutaina. The Miho (in Portiigu<‘se 
Minho) rises in the Sierra do Mondohedo, flews southward past Lugo, 
and then south by west to Orensc, about 10 miles above which it 
receives the Sil, augmented by the Cabc, the Bibey, and other stn^ams, 
all of which come from the mountains of Asturias and Leon. After 
passing Orense the Miilo flows south-south-wcat, 'Uid then south-west, 
forming part of the boundary between Galicia and Portugal, and 
entering the sea below Tuy and south of Vigo, 'rhe Tea rises on the 
western flunk of Monte Faro, and falls into the Mifto above Tiij'. 
The Lerezo, the Ulla, and the Tambre, ail flow in a south-west 
direction, and enter the sea by wide bays or .'estuaries, which ai*e 
named respectively the Ria de Puntevo<ini, the Ria de Arosa, ami the 
Ria do Muros y Noya. 

Climale and Productions .—The climate is variable, tempera to on 
the coast, but cold in the interior as compared with other provinces 
of Spain. The skies are cloudy, and much rain fulls, 'rhe sidt^s of 
the hills are well covered with forest-trees, and also with chestnut- 
trees, wliicli supply much of the food of the peasantry. The valleys 
supply good pasturage for large numbers of ciiUle, and many fine 
mules and asses. 'The soil is genoTOlly stoiw, but is carefully culti¬ 
vated, and produces wheat, barley, maize, dax, abundance of fruit, 
and a considerable quantity of wine. Swine are reared in oonsidomble 
numbers, and the hams are in great requoat. 'The woods abound in 
game and the streams in fish. 'I'ho fisheries on the coast are a profit¬ 
able branch of industry, and not only supply food for the inhabitants, 
but are exported largely into Ijeon and the Castilos. Linen is the 
chief manufacture; it is mode in considerable quantity and of good 
quality for domestic use. 

Towns .—Corufta is the capital of Galicia and the province of 
Coi-uha. [OobuSa.I Betanzos, 10 mUes W.S.W. from Coruhu, is 
situated on a sort of peninsula formed by the junction of two streams 
which discharge their united waters into the Bay of Betanzos. It is 
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nit old town, nod Komo of tho narrow Rtrectu are atill entered by 
futcieiib gniiiito gatewajH. The population, about 4800, are mostly 
empl"y^ in tUo fisheries. Ferrol, 14 miles N.N.E. ft-om Corufia 
ncroKrt the Bay of B^uzos, but more than twice the distance by land, 
*i» a B<!a*port town with one of the best harbours in Europe, and with 
a vast naval arsenal and dockvarda founded by Carlos III. It is 
situated in a deep inlet from the north aide of the Bay of Betanzos, 
and the harbour is entered by a narrow channel, which ts defended by 
the uastiM of Ban Felipe and Palma, while the town is strongly 
fortified on tho land side by a wall on which 200 cannon might be 
mounted, bnt are not. The arsenal and dockyards are now in a 
neglected and ruinous state. The old town is very irregular, but the 
new town is a parallelogram of seven streets, crossed at right angles 
by nine others, and has two square plazas. The Alamed^ or public 
walk, is between the new town and the Astillero, or dockyard. The 
town contains three lai^e churches, two hospitals, a prison, naval 
barracks, and schools of navigation and mathematics : the population 
in 1846 w*M 16,720. Lugo, 60 miles S.E. from Corufia, is the capital 
of tho province of Lugo. It stands on the left or western bank of 
the Mino, and is inclosed by walls. It has a large square surrounded 
by arcades, and contains a cathedral of the 12tb century : population, 
7209. There arc warm sulphur-baths, which were celebrated in the 
time of the Romans. MvndoAedo, 50 miles W. by N. from Coruba, 
is situated in a cultivateil valley on tbe high lands of tho Sierra de 
Mondofiedo. It is tho see of a bishop, sulfragau of Santiago, and 
contains a cathedral, begun in 1221 : population, 6000. Orente, 
45 miles S.E. from Santiago and 56 miles S.S.W. from Lugo, is tho 
capital of the province of Oreiise. It stands on tho left or eastern 
bank of tho Mifto, on a gentio ascent, and girdled by hills. It is the 
f;ec of a bishop, suffragan of Santiago, and contains a cathedral begun 
in 1220. Tho streets jiro narnjw and gloomy, but clean. It is 
lre<{ut..ited for its hot spinugs, which gush out of a granite rock on 
tho west of town almost boiling, and arc applied to many uses 
besides medioai om-s • population, 6000. Pouti vtdra, 76 miles S.S.W. 
from Corufia, s s'tuatecl on the south bauk of tho Lerezo, at its 
ent^anee into the Uiide l’ontcvc«lra. There is a long bridge here 
c>vr the I.ere/.o, whence the name Pontevedra (Old Bridge). The 
b »;ji is 8urronn<led by walls, is well built, well paved, and clean, and 
b. a coi:vcnient harlsnir for small vessels : population, 4560. 

foriii<*rly the capital of Uulicia, 43 miles S. 
from Ooruiia. is situated on tho north bank and near the source of 
the Sar, nu lOluent of the Ulla. Tho town is built round the ccle- 
liraU^d cathedral whi“h was said to contain the body of St. James 
the Apostle ^Sh’ i lago): the name t 'ompostela is from ‘ t'ampus 
Stcllic,’ because a stir was said to have pointeil out the spot where 
ilio body was to be found. It was formerly a place of pilgrimage 
of greater saiictit" and frequontial by greater numbers than any other 
(ilaci! in Spain. After the Heformatioii the numbers began to ilimiiiUh. 
It i.< the see of an arehl.iishop, and contains the cathedral, *2 collegiate 
«' urches, and 16 parish churches, ami is still visited by considerable 
I. umbers of dev4>tccs. Its nuiucrous convents were plundercil by the 
Kmich in iSttli, and have .aince been suppressed. Each of the four 
fronts of the cathe<lral looks to an open jJaza. The erand lai;aile, or 
western frouh is ni' idem. 'I'bc body was completed in 1ISS. The cloisters 
are grand; the^ were eompleb-d in 1.633, by Koti.seca, afterwanls 
bishop of Toledo. In one of tlie plazas is the Hospieio de b's Keyes, 
tlie hospital for pilgrims, a tine structure built in Phere are 

several othc-r ,iidilie buiMiiigs, fount ins, .aud o‘her objects worthy ol 
iiisjiection. Ther- are snioe manufactures of cottons, hats, leather, 
and Imsiciy, bni importance of the jilaoc licpcnds chiefly on its 

ecelesia.stical e.itibl’si.ments. The population in 1S4.6 was 2.'',bid. 
Till/, 42 miles ' .\\ noni .ironse, is a frontier town situateil jui the 
north bank 'f t^ .Min , ij'pi.site to tbe I’ortngue.se town of Valen<,a. 
It is walled, b. u of no gieat, strength. It is the see of a bishop, 
^•ullVagan of S.i ‘iago, is regularly built, and contains^ an obi 
strongly-bink gothic »..illiidral. begun in 114.); the cloisters, of 
much later ilatt are very fine. The eliniatc hero is delicioms, and the 
country very fert’le, aud produces much exeollent wine. The oitmges 
uiai other frii'..-« rival those of Amlalucia : population of tho town, 
•Kitiii. yi,fu, 16 miles N. by AV. fivm Tuv, stands on the south shore 
‘•f tho Kia do Vigo. It has a good port, which was of great import- 
iinco previous to the formation of tlu; n.ival ostablishuieiits at herrol. 
'I’lio town is inclosed hy walls, with a trench, and is defended V'y two 
cii.stlea, which crown the heights behind it. It coiitaina a large 
modern church, a theatre, and a lazaretto; and there is a plo.asant 
Alameda, or public walk. It has a good export traile in wine, mai/.e, 
<ukI liaeun, and an active pilchard Gshery. It wa.s much injurid by 
tho attacks of Drake in 168.6, ami by Lonl Oobham in 171U : tho 
p'>]»nlation of tlio town is about 4(Ut0. 

Infitdtitautit .—Tho (lalicians (tlallegos, in Spanish) are a hnniy, 
industrious, and docilo jieople. Tn their habits they ivaeiul'lo their 
nciglihoiirs tho Portugueso rather than tho rest of the Si«iniards. 
'I'hcy speak a dialect which has consiileitiblo resemblance to the I’or- 
tuguDso language. Many of thoui visit Portugal, and numbers may 
bo seen in the streets of Iiisbon and Oporto einployoil as porters and 
water-carriers; and they hnvo an established reputotion for honesty. 
Tho population of Oalicia is almost entirely^ agricultural; landed 
projjorty is much subdivided, and tho great majority of tho people do 


not live in towns au<l villages, as in must other provinces of S]>ain, 
but in detach^l dwellings on their luud.i and fields. 

(Mihano, Diccionario fJtogruJivo dt Etpalia ; Madoz, JHccionario de 
Eepalia : Ford, llandbook of ISpain.) 

OALILER [PAI.ESTI.NF..1 
(JALITSCH. [CiiSTKOMA.] 

GALL, ST. (Saukt-Gallen), a Swiss canton, is liounded N. by tho 
canton of Thurgau and tho Lake of Constance, E. by the Austrian 
province of the Vorarlberg, S. by the cantons of Grisons and Olarus, 
and W. by those of Schwyz and Ziirich. Its area is 758 square miles, 
and its population at the end of March 1860 amounted to 169,608, of 
whom 106,370 wero Catholics, and the rest, with the exception of 
some Jews and foreigners, were Calvinists. St.-QaU is a new canton, 
which was formed at the beginning of the present century by the 
union of the territories of the Abbot of St.-Gall with the free town of 
Bt,-Gall, and several districts formeriy subject to tbe old cantons, 
namely, the Uheintbal, Sargans, Werdenberg, Utznach, Qsster, and 
Sax, and the town of KapperschwyL By the union of so'many vorioos 
districts which happened to be situated all round the old canton of 
Appenzoll, that canton is now inclosed on every side by the territory 
of St.-Gal]. The spoken language of St.-Qall is a dialect of the German, 
resembling the Swabian. 

Surface. —The canton of St.-Gall is in great part a mountainous 
country, being intersected by various offsets of the Alps, the highest 
of which are continuations of tho great chain which bounds on the 
north tho valley of tho Upper Rhine in the Orisons country, and 
which on entering the territory of St.-GaU at the summit called 
Scheibe (9000 feet) divides into three branches—one running norto 
along the frontiers of Glams as far as the south bauk of the Lake of 
Wnllenstadt ; another eastward between St.-Gall and the Orisons, 
fomiing the summit called Galanda (8800 feet high); and the third 
extending north-cast into the canton of St.-Gall, between the rivers 
Tamina andSeez. North of the Lake of AVallen.-ftadt is another chain 
running in a north-west direction, which divide.s the basin of the 
Liuth from that of tho Thur, and contains several summits between 
6000 and 7000 feet high. North of the Thur, and between it and 
the Lake of Constance, is another extensive group of inountaius 
known by the name of Alpsteiu, which cover nearly tho whole of 
Appcnzell, and extend also into the adjace.nt ilistrict.s of St.-Gall. 
The general slope of the surface is towards the north and north¬ 
west. 

/tlirru. —Tho Rhinr, coming fmta the Grisons, touches the canton 
of St.-GaU near Pfiiticr.<, ami flowing northward fiuaiis its eastern 
boundary for a length of about fifty miles, dividing it first fi*oni tho 
Grisons and afterwaril.s from tlie principality of Lichtenstein and tho 
Vorarlbei'g, until it euter.s the Lake of Coustiuice below llhcinek. Its 
jiriiioipal afiluent in tho canton of St.-Gall is the Tamina, a rapid 
Alpine stream which rises in the Scheibe, crosses the south part of 
the canton, passes by Pfatfers, and enters the llhiue below Kagaz. 
The See: rises also in tlie south part, of the canton, runs first iioi-th- 
east aud then north-wost, ami enters the Lake of W alleiist«idt. The 
Thur, which rises in the central j»art of the iraiitou near Wildhaus, 
run.s northward throuch part of the tine di.strict of Toggeiiburg, passes 
Lioliteusteig, receives tho Nccker on its I’iglit bank, and attiir a ciiurse 
of about forty miles eiiter-s the canton of Thurgau and the canton of 
Ziirich, through which it flow.s in a north-west direction, and falls 
into the Khiue on the left bank in tho latter canton. The ■'<if(er, 
coming from tlie canton of Appcnzell passes near the town of 
St.-thill and enters Tluiigau, where it joins the Thur at Bi.sehofs/ell. 
The (iohlarh, which rises also in .Xppenzcll, runs into the Lake 
of Cou.stiiiice. The north and north-west district.s of the canton 
towards tho boiilers of Thurgau are mostly level, fis well a.s tin; banks 
of the Liuth, between the lakes of AAallenstadt and Ziiricln where 
an extensive inai-sh has been draineil by mcaii.s of the Liuth ( anal. 
The .agricultural produce of tho canton consi.-ds chiefly of wine, 

fruit.'; 



annuals are oxen, slieep, goats, pigs, and hoi-ses, all of which enter 
into tho exports of tho canton; the rivers ami lakes abound with tish 
•iiid w-itor-fowl. There are rich iron-mines at tlunzoubcrg, 'and coals 
and turf are found in several districts. Manufactui-es cou.stitiite an 
important braiieh of ind.i ry. From the 13th century the town of 
St -Gall was fiunous for its liueu manuJacture.s, but tho.se have l.eeii 
in' mmleni times nqilacod by the imuuilacture of cotton goods and 
espeeiallv muslins. Muslin an I other cotton fabrics are also largely 
manufactured in the Toggeuburg, which comprise.-? the long and h';‘‘rile 
valley of the Thur from V'..'. in the north-weSt of the canton to^ 
haus, the birthplace of Zwinglius, which stands at the foot of Mont 
Sontis. at tho head of the valley, on the watershed between tbe Hiur 
aud tho llliinc. There are tin the canton also numerous nU-aelung 
establishments, glass-works, and wax-bleaebing factories. The “ 

■iro also emploved in embroidery. The ' aimerics have fallen oil ot 
late yeai-s. About 3000 bullocks’ hiiU's aud 2000 goats skin.s luv 
exportial annually.' Tbe principal iinporta are corn and other pi-o- 
visions, raw cotton, and other matcriaU for mimufacturmg purposes. 
Tho town of St.-Gall is a place of great trade with Germany and, 
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Ita^, aod numbers soniQ veshliy merohuitfl, muMifiwtnren, and 
bankers among its population. 

The canton is divided into 16 distriotiL nam^ St>Gall> Tablat. 
Borsohaoh on the banks of the Lake of Constanoe, Unter Bheinthal, 
Obw Bheinthal, Werdenbew, Saigans, OasW, 8ea Beaiik (or Lake 
Circle) on the banks of the Lake of Zttiioh, Oter Tosgenbui^ Unter 
Toggenbuift Alt Togmnburg, Nea Togghnburg, W^iT Coasao. The 
finest distsi^aie th^hakitbal, Bonohaoh, Sh-GalL WyL greater 
p^of theToggeaboig,andtheSeeBesirll: the remai n i ng or southern 
districts are mountdinous. ** 

J^^Chll, the oa|dtal of the eanto|i^ situated in a pleasant valley on 
the Steinach, is a vreUobuilt town, well supplied with water, and oon> 
tains 11,229 inhabitants.' It is still surrounded by old walls, but title 
ditch has been filled up and converted into gardens. The principal 
buildings are—the abb^sihurch, now the cathedral, one of the finest 
in Switzerland, with handsome paintings; the gymnasium, the 
assembly-room, the town-house, several hospitals and asylums, and 
tile public granaries. The old abbey library has above 1000 manu¬ 
scripts, many of them ivtluable; several of the classics which were 
considered as lost were discovert in the middle ages in this library. 
The abbey-buildings are now used for the gymnasium, and the abbot’s 
house for public offices. St.-Gall is one of the most commercial towns 
of Switzerland. The environs are embellished with numerous country 
houses and promenades. St.-Oall is 40 miles E. from Zurich and 46 
miles N. from Coire in the Grisons. The town sprung up round 
a cell founded here in tiie 7th century by St. Gall or Gidlen, an 
Irish monk, who taught the people agriculture and Christianity. An 
abbey rose over the cell fifty years after the death of the saint under 
the auspices of Pepin THeristhal, and became a celebrated school 
from the 8th century. To the labours of the monks of St.-Gall are 
owing the preservation of the works of several of the classical authors. 
The insecurity of the times from the beginning of the 11th century 
com|>elled the abbot to fortify his monastery, and frequently he and 
his monks sallied foHh sword in hand against their assailants. The 
revenues of the abbacy increased in time so considerably, that the 
abbots became tcri'itorial lords of a considerable portion of northern 
Switzerland, and ranked as princes of the empira In the beginning 
of the 15th century Appenzell threw off the yoke of the abbot; au<l 
the town of St.-Gall, which owed its origin and prosperity to the 
abbey and its inmates, became restive under the rule of the abbots, 
and gained its independence at the Keformation. At the French revo¬ 
lution the abbey was secularised, and its revenues were soon after 
sequestrated. The last abbot died in 1829 in the convent of Muri. 

Jlapjiertswyl is prettily situated on a peninsula projecting into the 
Lake of Zurich : a wooden bri<lge, 4500 feet lung, crosses over to the 
south bank of the laka The town has some manufactories and about 
1500 inhabitants. AKstdUen, iu the Up])er Ubeinthal, in the midst of 
a fertile country, is a place of some trade, with sulphur springs, and 
alsjut 2000 inhabitants, who manufacture muslins. JUteintk, iu the 
Lower Khcinthal, on the left bank of the Rhine, has about 1500 inha¬ 
bitants : the red wine mode in the neighbourhood ranks high among 
the wines of Switzerland. 

The govcnmient of St.-Gall is a democracy. The members of the 
Great Ctnmcil are chosen in their respective districts by the citizens 
above twenty-one years of age. They are elected for two years. 
The Great Council a 2 >points from among its body the inembera 
of the Little Council or executive for four years. It also a{>points 
those of the criminal court and of the court of appeal. The citizens 
of each district appoint every year their own amman, or prefect, and 
other local authorities. The constitution of Sti-Gidl is one of the 
most democratic among the represcntiitivo cantons of Switzerland : it 
approaches nearly to that of the pure democracies of the little cantons. 
The revenues of the state are derived from the income-tax; licences 
for shops, public-houses, and sporting; stamp-duties, tolls, monopoly 
of salt, post-office, and uatiunal domains. Under the new constitution 
of Switzerland the canton of St.-Gall returns eight members to the 
National Council. [SwiTZF,ni.ANi>.] 

GALLARDON. [Ei:re-kt-Loir.] 

GALLATOWN. [Fifeshirk.] 

OALLA-TRIBES. (Abyssinfa.] 

GALLE, POINT DE, a town, fort, and harboTir on the south 
coast of the island of Ceylon, 72 miles S. by E. from (.'olombo, 
is situated in O'* 1' N. lat., 80“ 16' E. long. The town and fort are 
built on a low rocky promontory named the Point dc Galle. The 
harbour is formed between the point, which extends towards the east, 
and a piece of laud sloping inwards from the west, thus forming a 
small hay. The entrance to the bay is about a mile wide, but as there 
are many rocks in it a pilot is required to take the vessel to the 
anchor^e, which is abreast the tewn in 6 fathoms depth of water. 
There is a pier; a jetty was constructe.d in 1847, and a now wharf in 
1853'. The increase in the number of steam-vessels calling at the 
port chiefly to take in coals has caused various proposals to bo mode 
for improving the harbour, but funds are wanting. The fort, built 
by the Dutch, is upwards of a mile in circumference, and contains 
several large and commodious houses inhabited by Europeans. The 
town, or pettah, inhabited by natives, is extensive, contains many 
neat houses, and has a large population. Tlte government schools 
xnuntained here include an elementary school with 41 scholars in 


1862, » mixed school with 144 sohohirs. and a superior school for 
females which had 82 pupils in 1862. An iron lighthouse, coustructed 
in Lohdon, was srsotra in 1848; the total helMt of tiie light above 
the sea is 103 feet. The mail-steamers stop at Point de Galley and the 
letters, Ao.. are forwuded immediately to Colombo, whence they an 
transmittM to all parts of Ceylon. Letters taken by steamers fron 
Point de Qalle reach Madraa in three days and Colouita in nine days 
Bombiy is reached by fteam-vessel in aix davs. 

QALIilTOLl, the Aoient CaUipUitf in the Thracian Chersoncaiu 
a town of European Turkey, is situated on the northern shore of tibu 
eastern extremity of the Dardanelles, anciently denominated thi 
Hellespont. Gallipoli is utuated on a peninsula, and has two bar 
bouts, which are nequentiy the rendezvous of the Turkish fleet, o: 
which the port is one of the chief stations. It was selected as th< 
landing-place and depdt of the first detachments of the British anc 
French troops sent m the spring of 1864 to assist the Porte in 
the war with Russia. Gallipoli occupies a considerable space: the 
population is variously estimated; the number of residents does 
not probably exceed 20,000. The population includes Turks, Arme¬ 
nians, Jews, and some Greeks. It has an extensive bazaar, with 
domes covered with lead, and the shops are tolerably well supplied. 
The dwellings are destitute of comfort, and the streets aru kept 
in a dirty state. Some improveiueut was effected iu the apiioar- 
ance of the town in May 1854 by the allied troops, particularly the 
French, who set to work to write up names on the comers of the 
streets and to number the houses, anti otherwise to introduce some¬ 
thing like regularity. The trade of the town is chiefly in com, wine, 
and oiL In the viciuity some profitable cultivation is carried on, but 
not to any great extent. Excellent water-melons grow in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Gallipoli is interesting as being the first place iu Europe 
where the Tur^ acquired dominion, having been biken by tlie!ii in 
1357. There are several ancient remains iu the town and neighbour¬ 
hood, of which the most noticeable era the magazine and cellars built 
by Justinian, and the tumuli to the south of the city, which arc said 
to bo the t<imbs of the Thracian kings. The only «lcfences of the 
town are an old square castle and tower, probably Iniilt by Kujazet. 
Gallipoli is the sec of a Greek bishop. .Several foreign consuls 
reside in the town. Numerous steam-vessels, English, Fnuicli, 
Austrian, and Turkish, call at GallijtoU on their 2 >a 8 sa«o to ami from 
Oonstantiuople. 

GALLIPOLI. [Otranto, Terra m.] 

GALLOWAY, an extensive district iu the south-west <»f .Seotlnnd, 
comprising the shire of Wigtown and stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
with part of the shires of Aj-r and Ltvnark. It api»oui's to have been 
independent imtil the overthrow of the Piets, when the Scotiish 
monarebs assumeil a feudal superiority over the lords of Oalluway. 
The lordship subsequently descended to tlio family of 1 tonghw, wit h 
whom it reinaintsl till 1455, when, by the relwlliou of James, earl 
of Donghis, the estates became furfeitcHl to the crown. 

GALSTON, Ayrshire, Scotland, a small market-town in the parish 
of Galsten, on the left bank of the river Irvine, 22 miles S. by W. 
froia Glasgow and 5 miles E. frem Kihnai-nock by nunl; and 39 miles 
frem Glasgow by the Glasgow ami South-Western railw'ay. Tho 
population in 1851 was 2538. The inhabitants of the town are ehielly 
cotton weavers. Benides tho jmrish church there are chapels for Five 
Church and United I’ccbbyterian cuiigicgations; ami an Emloweil 
school. In the town is the ancient castle of Bair. In tho neighb«>ur- 
hood arc the remains of a Roman ctimp, and vestiges of a stone circle. 
Loudon Castle, the scat of the Mtu*(iuiB of Hustings, is near the town. 

GALT. [Canaua.] 

(iALWAY, a maritime county of tho i»rovince of (^r>niiaught, in 
Ireland, lies lietwccn 62“ 65' and 53“ 42' N. lat., 7 ’ 53'and 10“ 17' 
W. long., and is lKmnde«l N. by Mayo ami lloHCMmmon, K. by King's 
county and 'ripperary, S. by the county of Cdare, ami W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Tho extent of const, wliicli is vciy irrt'gular, has 
been estimaterl at 400 miles; and the Hhaiinon and Suck, both navi¬ 
gable rivera, form the eastern boundai'y of the county. Its greatest 
length frnin cast to west is 164 miles, from north to south .52 miles. 
The area coiiqiriscs 1,560,354 acres, of which 742,805 are arable, 
708,000 uncultivated, 23,718 in 2 )lautations, 1801 iu towns, (uid 90,u30 
vinder water. The county of Galway is the largest in Ireland excejit 
Cork; its po{iulation in 1851 was 298,664, exclusive of Galway tt>wu. 

Swrface, Hydrography, and -With the exce|>tion 

of the Slieve-Baiighta Mountains, which cover the south coast of the 
county fn^m tho Clare boundary to Luughrea [ClabeJ, and an 
extension of the Bui-rin Monnteins on tho south-west, the whole of 
that part of Galway whicli lies east of Lough Corrib is compara¬ 
tively flat, and although to a great extent encumbered with bog, ie 
pretty generally improveii and i>roductive. A low table-land running 
north and soutli and joining tho Slieve-Dart Mountains on the northern 
boundary separates this isirt of Galway into two nearly equal 
districts, the waters of one of which run eastward into the Buck 
and Shannon, and those of the other westward into tho head of 
Galway Bay niul Lough Corrib, 'fho district of the Suck is most 
encumbered with bugs; it contains much well-improved laud, particu¬ 
larly in the neighbourhood of Ahascragh and Balliuasloe. The district 
extending eastward from tho head of Galway Bay is the richest part 
of tho county. The surface of the county east of Lough Corrib is 
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more (liremifled with hill and daloi and ia genarallj in a good atate 
of oiiltiTaldon. Tfaa centre of this eastern district is a bare flat 
tract disflgured by numerous bogs and very inferior in fertility to any 
of the other portions. 

The district west of loughs Corrib and Mask has Utterly attracted | 
much attention in consequence of its capabilities of improvement | 
and the wildness and beauty of its scenery. The most prominent 
object in this district is a group of conical mountains called BinaboU, 
BuraboUy or Twelve Pliu, rising atoupUy ‘tram a table>Und of 
moderate elevation which stretches south and west from tbrir bases 
to the sea. Round their bases are numerous lakes, of which the 
chief are Lough Inagh, under the eastern front of the group; the 
upp«r and li^er Ukes of Ballinahinch skirting them on the south, 
and loughs Kylemore and Foe lying on their northern declivities. 
The average height of these mountains ia about 2000 feet; the hipest 
sttmmit is 23»6 feet above the sea, and as the table-land from which 
they rise is only of moderate elevation, their appearance is very 
striking. A fine view of these mountains, of the glens that divide 
them, and of the lakes at their feet, is commanded by the beautiful 
isolated hill of Coolnacarton, 900 feet, on the western shore of Lough 
Inagh and at the bottom of Olen Inagh. Northward and eastward 
from the Binabola, but separated from them by a deep glen which is 
traversed by the rOad from Oughterard to Rouvylo are the Maam- 
Turk Mountains, a range of equal altitude, but not of so picturesque 
a cbanMJtcr, extending between the head of Killery harbour and the 
western shore of Lough Mask. About midway between these waters 
lies Lough Nafiwey or Naffoy, which has an otitlet to Lough Mask 
and is surrounded by mountains above 2000 feet high ; the highlands 
north of this lake to the boundary of Mayo are entirely uninhabited. 
The chief elevations of this group on the west are Shaniionafola, about 
2000 feet high, at the hua<l of I.ough (.Jorrib ; Ben Leva, the declivities 
of which fonn the isthtrius between Loughs Corrib and Mask; and 
the range of Maam Trosna overhanging the western shore of Lough 
Mask. Along the western arm of Lough Corrib, there is a small 
plain from which the hill <'f Gian rises abruptly to a height of 
1000 feet. To the north t»f this hill is a remarkable chain of lakes 
stretching westward frt>m Lough Corrib to near the head of Birter- 
buy harbour. Tbeso lakes lie in the hollows of a great bed of 
granite, extending Hoiit.liwnrd from the Binaliola MouQtains to the 
shores of (Jalway Ihiy and the Atlantic, from which the county 
gradually rises to about Ooo feet, with bills to the north-east nowhere 
excee<ling 700 feet, ainl presents a most bleak, dismal, atid dreary 
appearance- -vast VM»gs, banvn moors, lakes, and morae.ses. Tlu 
district just described is now g*^grapliioally known as ‘ Connemara; 
among the (.Jalw’c.'ians, however, tii.at name is applied to the country 
which lies west of a line <lrawn fn.>m the lieiul of Killery harbour 
along the ridge of the Miiain Turk Mountains to the summit of 
Shaiinoiiufola and thence to the head of Kilkornm Bay. The 
mimntaiiiu\is <listriet east and noj-th of this comprising the isthmus 
between Lotigh Corrib and Lough Mask is i-alled the ‘Joyce Country.’ 
The low gnuiito country south of both the precetling is callwl ‘ lar- 
Connaught,’ or Western Connaught. 

The islands «>ff the ct>aHt of Galway are very numerous : the chief 
are the throe south islands of Akiiax, lying about midway between 
the coasts of lar-Connaught and Clare, in the opening of the Bay of 
Galway; Oaronwia bsland between tJrt'atmau's Bay and Kilkerran 
Bay; and the islamls of Inni.'turk, Tnuisbotlin, and Innishark, which 
extend across the oiling of Killery hnrlHuir, betweeu the coasts of 
Connemara ami Mnrrisk, and belong jKditically to the county 
Mnyo. t>n the highe.-i point of Inishniore or Arniiimore Islaml, I 
4l»S feet above tlo- h'vel of the sea, there is a lighthouse with a ! 
revolving light, which in clear weather can bo seen at a distance of j 
28 miles. There- ..re also lighthouses with fixed lights on felyiio Head 
ill Connemara, and on Mutton Island in Galway Harbour. 

Gii the southern side of the Baj’ i»f Galway the coast is not favour¬ 
able for tile I'oristructioii of liarbours. From Burrin Quay, or New ; 
Quay, in the .county of Clare, to Kiiivarra, at the eastern extremity of : 
the Bay of Galway, there is no place of shelter for craft except^ at ! 
Killeauy in Arran, and riuras I’ier on the peninsula of Duras, which ■ 
is situated between Kinvarra inlet and the county Clare, opposite the 
town of Galway. The crook of Uallynacoiirty which opens into ■ 
Kilcolgan Bay, and Hcnville Creek, 5 miles K. from (.Jalway town, are 
good harbours for small vessels, and the harbour of Galway lias 
lately been much improved. Westwartl however from Galway, and , 
round the entire coast of lar-t.’ounaught and Counmiiara (so named 
from Cun-na-mar ‘bays of the sea’) to the boundary of Mayo, 
there is a succession of hoi’bours for vessels of the largest <^hu^, 
uuoquallod perhaps on any similar extent of coast in Lurope. 1 he 
first of these noble roailstoads next Galway is Costello Bay, at the 1 
mouth of the celebrated fishing stream the (Vistello. This harbour 
admits large shijis, and is defended by a Martcllo tower. Casbecn 
Bay, Orcatmaii’s Bay, and Kilkerran Bay occur immediately west 
from the Costello, being scpanited from one another by narrow 
peninsulas and islands. Kilkerran Bay contains 100 luilos of shore, 
and is capable of receiving the largest vessels. A pier, 600 feet in 
length, with a return of 100 fei't, was constructed here in 1822. An 
extensive peninsula, 10 miles by 7 miles, and interspei-sod with lakes, 
■eparates Kilkerran Bay from the Bay of Birterbuy, which runs 
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iniwd ab^t 6 miles, being only half a mile wide at the entrance, 
and nnm 2^1m to 3 miles wide within; it has deep water and fine 
ground. ^ On the western side of the entrance to Birterbuy Bay ia 
the openiiw to Boundotone Barbour, a safe and eapaoious inlet, with 

2 to 5 fathoms water. At ^e entrance 
of the BeliioftbiQch River into the head of the herbour there ie a& 
excellent salmon fisheryr A considerable village has reoently spmng 
up at Roundstone; a road, runs hither from the main Hue of oom« 
munication between Galwi^ and Clifden, and the harbour is the 
nearat point for the sbipmeat of the fine green marble of 
Ballinahinch. From Birterbuy the coast stretches, with occasional 
anchorages, to Slyne Head, the most western point of Galway; 
off Slyne Head Ue a number of islands'with navigable soun^ 
between them, which remained unnotioed in the maps till Mr. Nlmmo’s 
coast survey. Between Slyne Head and Acliris Head occur the bays 
of Mannin and Ardbear; the former possessing good anchorage, hut 
exposed, and the latter forming an excellent hariiourwith safe anchor- 
^e in 6 to 8 fathoms water. At the head of this harbour a con¬ 
siderable town has recently grown flp. [Clifdew.] North of Clifden 
harbour is (Jleggan Bay, an excellent roadstead, with a pier built in 
1822, to which a branch of the new coast-roatl has been exteqd^^^* 
Between Cleggan Bay and Cape Henvyle, which forms the southern 
boundary of the entrance to Killery Bay, is the liarbour of Ballyuakill, 
well sheltered by the island of Triichelaun, and capable of receiving 
vessels of the largest class. Bounding Cape Renvylc there is an oiien 
bay, from the he^ of which two inlets run e.astward betweeu steep 
mountains. These are the Great and Little Killerics; the latter an 
arm of the sea, about 12 miles in length, by a quarter to three-quarters 
of a mile in width, having for a great part of its length 10 to 12 
fathoms of water and clean ground. An island at the mouth com¬ 
pletely jirotects it from the sea, but from being overhung on ea' U 
side by steep and lofty mountains it is expo.sed to squalls, and not 
safe for sailing boats. The scenery of tho Great Killery is much 
admired, and considered to approach nearest to the Norwegian 
‘Qords’ of any in the.se islands. 

No jsirt of the district west of Lough Corrib is more than 4 miles 
from existing means of navigation. Tho harbours fit for vea.sels of 
any burden are upwards of 20 in number; it contain-s 25 navigable 
lakes of a mile or more in length, and hundreds of smaller size. 
Lough Corrib and Lough Mask alone have upwanls of 70 miles of 
navigable coast; and all these waters ubuimd with fish. The sea¬ 
shore affonls a constant .sufiply of red and black seaweed, which is 
used as manure, and is largely exported for that pur|H).se, or in the 
manufacture of kelp, of whi<!h very large quautitiea are made. Banks 
of c.aIc)u*eoiis sand and beds of limestone are of frequent occurrence. 
There is an inexhaustible supply of peat fuel, which is an impoitant 
article of export, and the numeruus mountain stns-iiiis furiii.sh a mo.st 
abundant supply of water-power. Notwithstanding these capabilities, 
if the neighbourhoods of (Clifden and Uouudstoue be excepted, the 
population of all this western district is chiefly scattered along the 
coast or in the islands, leaving the interior almost wholly waste. 
During the famine of 1847 the inhabitants snflered dreadfully, and 
want and misery almost completely stifled the few germs of industrial 
progress which were gradually raising this remote people to a state of 
compai*ativo prosperity. Since that terrible year great exertions have 
been m.ade to promote the fisheries ; better built boats and suix*rior 
tackle have been introduced, ami several pier.-* have bceu erected on 
the coast aud among the isl.in<i3 for the greater security of tho life 
and property of the fishermen. The operation of the Kneumliered 
Kstates Act has produced a considerable change in this district; tho 
great Martin estate, the lai’ge.>t in the kingdom, and the Darcy estaUs, 
have been sold to new proj»rietors; and Knglish farmers have been 
.attracte«l to Conuemam a.s likely to prove a liighly remuuerativo field 
to tho skilful agriculturist. 

The rivers of Galway, being either feeders of the Suck ami Shannon, 
or descending by short courses from the western district to the sea, 
are in general small. The Glare-Galway Uiver, which rises near 
Dunuiore, in the north-east of the county, aud pxsses near Tuam, 
has a course, from it.s source to its termination in Lough Corrib, of 
about f>0 milei». South of Tuam it cxiwinda into a periodic.ai lake or 
‘turliiiigh;’ the watera gotierally rise iu September or October, aud do 
not subside until May, after which a coarse grass springs up, wliiidi is 
generally grazetl a.s a c<nnmon by tho tenants of the adjoining land. 
In the limestone districts ire mnnerons subterranean cavities, which 
ill si.>me instances absorb considerable rivers. The Shnile, on the 
northern boixler of tho county, dips underground, aud eniergos before 
it terminates in Lough Cor-ih. The eutii'e watera of Lough Mask 
also pass more than 2 miles by Bubtermnoous channels under the 
isthmus of Cong into T,. igh Corrib, 'riio lakes of Loughiva and 
Gort are fine sheets of water ; tho latter has woU-woodod lauiks, aud 
the scenery in its vicinity is very pictures<pie. 

Tho Shannon is navigable all along the eastern boundary. An 
extension of the Grand Canal coiuieets BalUuasli.to with the lino to 
l^ublin at Shamum Harbour. A navigriMe eaiial is in progivs.s,lo 
unite I.ough Corrib with Galway Harbour, and to torin part or a 
water communication to Lough Mask and the navigable lake.s in 
Mayo county. The Midland Great Western railway afibnla communi¬ 
cation between Dublin aud GiUway. Trior to 1813, tho only roada 
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west of Gidway were a narrow ooast-road to Costello Bay and a oentml 
road by Oiighterard to Ballinahinoh. Since then, a good coast-iW) 
has been formed, which touches the heads of all the chief inlets from 
Costello Bay to the Killery, where it joins an inland line leading 
through the heart of Joyce Country to the head of Lough Corrib, and 
thence across the central plain of lar-Counaught to the southern 
coast-road at Costello Bay. The construction of numerous piers and 
fishing harbours on the coast, has greatly facilitated the improvement 
of the west country. Galway town is ccuinected by good mail-coach 
roads with Dublin tltrough Ballinasloc, whence anotlier mnil-road 
mns north-west through Tuam to Westport ; with Limerick through 
Oort; and with Clifden through Oughtemrd. Besides these, theio ai-o 
numerous good cross roads. 

Oeology, Mineraloyy, <£r.—The whole country westwanl from 
the Shannon and the Suck, including a narrow belt .along the 
western shore of Lough Corrib and the isthmus between loughs 
Corrib and Mii.‘<k, belong to the great central liinestoiie plain of 
Ireland, with the exception of the Slieve-lUnghta and Sliove-Dart 
Hills, which consist chiefly ofi old red-samistono and millstone 
grit. Tho granite field before noticeil stretches westward from 
Galw^ to Slyue Hoad, and northward to the southern base of the 
Tw<ll\^ Pins, whei-e it is succeeded by gneiss and mica-slate, with beds 
of Intrnblcude and granular limestone ruiinmg east and west fi-oui 
Lough Corrib to Clifden. I’he group of Binabola consists of a 
schistose quartz of a grayish-browu colour, large sheets of which are 
eiposetl on the precip'tous sides of all the chief ciniueucoa.' On their 
northern bases the limestone, wh^^h shows along their southern side, 
disappMirs ; and the mica-slate and hornblende rise beyond Kyleniore 
and the passes of Maaiii Turk into the southern mount4iins of .Joyce 
Country; tbc.se arc succeedtd, moro northward, by a transition tract 
of grecnst<.>uc aiwl grauwacke slate, covered by old red-sivudstone and 
conglomerate, constituting the entiie country between the head of 
Kiliery harbour and Lough Mask, and ext-.-iiding beyond the bounds 
of Galway into the mountain ranges of southern Mayo. Westwanl of 
the Binabola, the county, with tho exception of the hill of llenvyle, 
which is a mass of quaidz, consists priucipaily of Tni(-a-.sliite traversed 
by beds of gmnular limestono, and in some places by veins of granite. 
To the east the range of mountains rising fi*oni the northern edges of 
the granite tract tenninates in the hill of Gian; into the structure of 
this hill all the formations of tho district enter. 

The inouutiiins of the primitive district are highly metalliferous. 
The neighbourhood of Oughterai*d is rich in cojiper aud lead; and 
the same ores exist in the group of Binabola. I’iuo green marble i.s 
quarried at Ballinuhiuch at the southern bfise of the Binabola, and a 
beautiful green varieg.ated marble is exported from Oughtemrd; the 
black and variegated marbles of Atigliham and Merlin Park near the 
town of Galway arc of a superior quality. In tho eastern district 
ironstone has been found at Wooilford, Oort, and Lawrencetown. 
Manganese is of fr«'<juent occurrence in the district about Gort. 
Potters'-clay and yellow ochre are found near Athenry. A line 
grit, fit for millstones, is raised near Dunmore; and the >Slievc-Ihuighta 
MouutiiiiiH atl'ord an excellent stone for polishing marbles. 

Climate, &jil, and AijrieuUare .—The climate is miltl, dump, and in 
some low districts unhealthy; .snow rarely lies in the westeni district, 
whore cattle arc never housed. T!>e coast is exposed to very !»eavy 
storms from the Atlantic, wbicli, when they oc:cur in August, 
generally «Icstrt>y tho |K)t;ito crop on the coiujts and islands, causing 
those c>ccaai<»nal famines which scourge the population of tho western 
coast of Ireland. 

The richest soil in the county occurs in a tract extending from Gort 
tbrougli Loughrea to Poi'tumna, Kyre Court, and Ballinasloe. The 
wheat produced in the southern portion of this tmet is of a superior 
q\iality; aud the numerous demesno lands occurring tliroughout it 
are among the most fattening pasture.s in Ireland. The remaimler of 
tho eastern district is more an oat and barley country. On the lighter 
soils great numbers of shccq) are fed, princi])ally for the supply of the 
Leinster graziers, who purchase them for fattening, at tho fairs of 
Ballinasloe. Throughout this district marl is of frequent occurrence. 
Throughout the entire county, with tho ’exceptiou of demesnes, the 
dry-8tt>no wall is the prevailing fence. 

Large quantities of bog have from time to time been rcclaiinccl. 
Tho system of farming ptirsucd in the county is in general slovenly; 
tho system of green crops and turnip husbai.dry is gradually extend¬ 
ing ; but tho fanners who adopt new methoiis lorm a small minority. 
Tho number of acres under crops in 18o3 was 235,1of which 
16,817 grew w’heat; 83,840 oats; 15,751 barley, here, rye, peas, and 
beaus; 46,134 potatoes; 18,288 turnips; 10,764 cabbage, vetches, 
and other green crops; 704 flax; ami 45,780 were in meadow and 
clover. In 1851 the total extent of plantations amounted to 26,540 
acres. On 37,023 holdings in 18,51, tliere were 2.3,086 horses; 12,400 
mules and asses ; 115,666 cattle; 327,697 sheep; 30,478 pigs; 11,711 
goats; and 326,016 he<ul of poultry. 

Ballinasloo fair, the great lair for stf)ck in the county, is frequented 
by sellers from all the western parts of Ireland. The occupations 
of the population are chiefly agricultural; but the inhabitants of the 
sea-coast ai*o mostly enguguil in fishing. Coarse linens, friezes, woollen 
hosiery, and felt hats, are mauufocturod; and kelp is made in laige 
quantities on the coast. 


Fisherie $,—Tho fisheries of the coast yield a oonsiderable prmliioe. 
The fishing districts are Galway and Clifden, comprising together 
217 miles of coast, which had in 1836 one decked vesseT, 116 half- 
decketl, 479 oi>en sailing boats, and 1376 row boats, raaun^ by 8530 
men and boys; while in 1850 there wore only 833 lishing-vussi-ls, 
employing 3506 men aud boya Besides the berriug fishery, there is 
an excellent take of ood, ling, haddock, whiting, and turbot, from 
December to March; and of gurnet, mackerel, bream, aud pollock, 
from May to August, together with a copious supply of cuvlinon, 
oysters, lobsters, aud craba The sun-fish deep-sea fishery is peculiar 
to tills coast. The suo-fish, or baakiug-shark, has its name from only 
appearing about sun-rise and sun-set, at which times it is tiistingulsh- 
able by its tail and hlack-flns protruding from the water. It is killeil 
with the harpoon like a whale; auil as it is 30 feet in length, iiml 6 
tons in weight, five or six men are required, for three hours or more, 
to kill a single fish. Several excellent now piers ar6 in progress of 
erection for the protection of vessels engaged in tho fisheries. 

DivmoHn and Totene. GnWay U divided into 18 lairuiiica West 
of loughs Corrib ami Ma.sk are tho barutiies of— 1, Boss, nearly e.o- 
extensive with tho di.striot of Joyce Country; 2, Bailinahinch, nearly 
co-extensivo with tho district of Conticiunru; and 3, Moyculleii, cor- 
i-espondiug with the district of lar-Connau^ht. East of loughs 
(.’orrib atul Mask, the di.strict botdering on Mayo is occu|>ied by tho 
barouies of -4, Clare; 5, Dunmore; ami 6, Tyuqiiin. Tho district 
bordering ou ilosconmiO!i is occiipiod liy tho baronies of 7 and 8, 
Ballymuo amlKilhau; 0, Jvilcounell; and 10, (Monni.acnoon. The 
district boivlering ou the Shannon has the barouie-s of—11, Longford ; 
.and 12, Leitrim. The district extending from tlie centre of the 
county to tho head of Galway Bay and to the (Uare boundary law the 
baronies of 13, Athenry; 14, Loughrea; 15, Dunkellin; and 16, 
Kilhirtan. The town aiivl neighbourhood of Galway form-tlio barony 
of—17, Galw.ij-; and 18, thoi.slamls of Arrau constitute a barony and 
l>ari.sli in tliemsolves. 

The following places in tho county which are seats of Poor-Law 
Unions are noticed in separate artiolc.s, namely, BAi.M.xA.st.uK, 

OaIAVAV, Gj,JSNXA.MAI>l)y, GoHT, LoCiiUHKA, MoUNrUKIJ.KW, UUOHTi:- 
KAKU, PoKTUMX.v, and Toam. The village of Auiikim has also been 
separately noticed. Arranmore, the largest of the A rrau islands, lias been 
deseribinl under ibs mure correct designation luisbmurc, in tlio article 
AnuAX, Lsi.ffor. 

The following towns and villages may be noticed here, with their 
populations in 1851:— Ahascrai/h, a small po.st- aud market-town, 
sitnnti^d ou the left bank of the Cloubroek Kiver, a feeder of the Suck, 

mi.03 X.W. from Btdlinasloo: [Kipulation, 630. Tho town, which 
is clean aud neat, possesses a handsome church, .and a Itunian Catholic 
chapeL On the high grounds above the town lU’o ‘ the beautiful 
deim^sne and mansion of Caatlegar. Athenry, one of tho must ancient 
towns in Connaught, situated in a flat, tlrcary country, 14 miles K. 
from Galway : population, 1487. It is said to have existed previously 
to the Norman invasion ; it sulisequently gave tho title of bai-on to 
the family of the Do Bertniiighains, who built a strong c::isllc near the 
town; of tho castle there are still some remains. There are al.so 
extiiut some portions of a Dominican monastery fimnded hei-o by omt 
of the De Bermiughams in the reign of John. The walls and gates 
which iuuloacd tho ancient town may still be trace.I. Athenry 
returned members to I’arliametit from the reign of JlieliiU-d 11, till 
the Union, when the borough was disfriuiehised. It is now a jmor 
desolate looking placo; it has, however some sharo of biisino.-.s in 
consequenoc of the fairs, weekly markets, ami petty se.ssions, tliiit are 
held in it. Jiarna, population 482, beside-s lOuO in an auxiliary 
workhouse, is a small fishing village, situated at tho head of a ureek 
of Galway Bay, about 4 miles W. by B. frinu Galway. The pier at 
this 2 >laeo is of considerable advantage to the shipjiing on the euiuit. 
Near the town aro some remains of an old castio. Clarc-O'alway, a 
small villugu ou the Clare liiver, 7 miles from Galway on the rutul to 
Tuam, is only remarkable fur the ruins of an old castle of tho Do Bur- 
ghos, and fur the remains of a Fronuiscau monastery founded in 1200. 
Olonfert, about 3 miles N.K. from Eyre-Court, had, until lately, the 
title of a city, ami was tho seat of a bishop. The city, the smallest 
perhaps in tho worhl, stands on a rising ground on the edge of a vast 
bog, and comprises the fonner palace, an ordinary looking country 
house; the ex-cathedral, now the jiurish church, a small structuro of 
the 12th century, and dedicated to Bt. Brandan; a ruined church of 
still more ancient date; and a few cabins. Tho bishopiic, founded in 
the Gth century, was united in 1602 to tho see of Kilmacduugli, and 
both sees were annexed to those of Killidoe and Kilfenora by tho 
Church Temporalities Act. Tbo diocese of Clonfert lies chiefly in 
Galway, but comprises also parts of King’s County and lloaoommon. 
The chapter consists of a dean, archdeouuu, and 5 prebendaries; tbe 
number of benefices is 11. [Kii.laloe.J JJminoi'e, situated in a 
rather pretty country on the Dunmore liiver, a feeder of the Clare, 
coutains a church atttushed to the ruins of an ancient monastery, the 
remains of an old castle built by tho De Bormingbams, a Bomaii 
Catholic chapel, a court-house, and an infantry barrack. It is a post 
and market-town, with 880 iuliabitants. Eyrt'Cowrt, a market- aud 
post-town, is situated 04 miles B. by K. from Ballinasloe, ou rising 
ground, overlooking a dreary waste of low boggy country, and has a 
bridewell and 940 inhabitants. Headfard, jiopulation 1195, about 14 
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xnJM N. from Galway U a market* and post-town, clean and tolerably 
smt m apiM^ce. The clnef buildings are tho sessions house and a 

handsome mansion and a 
gle^ houw, with well-wooded grounds in tho vicinity. Kinvarra, a 

town, is situated in a hilly country, at the 

n02 mhabitaute, many of whom are oiigiigcd in fishing, and in the 
iroportotion of turf from Connemars. Com is exported in small craft 
from the quaya The town is the residence of tho Jtoman Catholic 
bwhop of Kilma^uag^ and Kilferiora; the Roman Catholic chapel is 
the most important public building. Menlough, population 7fiI, 
®Galway, is a poor village situated on 
tho loft bimk ®f Corrib River. In the vicinity is Menlough (JiiHtle, 
tho seat of Sir Valentine iJlako, IJart. A quarry of black marble is in 
the iicighljourhood of tho village. Oranmore, a small po.-t-town 6 
miles K. from (lalway, population G27, stanrls at tho extremity of an 

• Sklstfr. iVj'ktn 1-liSV nn^l ^ 1 is ^ . .« . > . 



, , , -thoroughfare. Turf 

and sea-weed manure are imported at the quay. There are some 
remains of Oran Castle, a structure erected by tho earls of (Jlanricanle 
to coinmand tho jiass. 1 he town has a brisk retail tnailc, .and some 
share in the fisheries. Iloumfutone, population 471, besides kt.*! in 
tlie auxiliary workhouse, a village founded by the late Mr. Niimiio, 
is hit uaU'd fui the western shore of Uoundstono kay, .37 miles W. by X. 
froin t.ialway, and has altonian Catholic chapel, a monastery, a National 
school, and a small cuurt-houso. The harbour of Roiiufistune affords 
excellent aiicliurage for the largest vessels. From the pier the princijial 
ex]>orts are turf, sca-wei'd, and com to Galway and the ports of Clare. 

Galway county is represeute*! in the Imperial Parliament by four 


inember.s, namely, two for the county and two for the county of the 
town of Galwaj'. 

lu December IS.*!! there W€^^^^ 133 National schools in operation in 
the county, attended Viy 9t}'2rt male and y iy.a female cliiblreri; there 
are also a much greater juimber «»f other l•lclncnlary schools, several 
classical schools, and, for superior education, Queen’s College in 
Oalw.ay town. Assizes for the county are held in Galway, where am 
the county prison, county infirm.ary, and fever hospital. For eivil 
business the county is divi<lod into two ridings-- East and West. 
Quarter sessions arc hold in 7 places, and petty sessions in 31. 

Tho county expense.s are defrayed by grand jury assessment. Tlie 
county is in the military district of Limerick, and there arc b.arraek 
sb'itions at I.oiighrea, Portumna, Galway, Gort, and Oughtenird : tlie 
staff of the county militia is quartenal at Ralliiiasloe. The constabu¬ 
lary force in 18.52 consisted of 73'<, including officers, l.onghrea is 
hwid-qn.arters for the cJist riding; Galway town for the west riding. 
There are revenue police stations at Galway, Oughteranl, Round- 
stone, and Tnam; and thenj arc IS const guard station.^, with a total 
of 74 men and fi oflicers. 

J/istori/, A>itiquili<«.- The Anglo-Norman family of De Pnrgho 
and their followers, in the beginning of the 13th century, fixed them¬ 
selves chiefly about Atheiii’y and Galw.ay. and maint.aincd the adminis¬ 
tration of Kngli.sh law until the middle <>f the next century, when the 
nssir.sKinat.ion of William, earl of ITlsU-r, led to a revolt of the entire 
Cuunaught branch of the T)c Ihugho family. English law was ag:uu 
introduced by the reduction of this county to shire-ground by Sir 
Henry Sidney in 1585. Many of tho proprietors arc of English 
•lescent; but the great mass of the pop»ilalioii arc of original Irish 
descent, and speak the Irish hinguage. 

Galway is very rich in antiquities. The remarkable antiquities of the 
Arran Isles arc noticed under Ahu.vn, Lsi.ks of. There arc roimd 
towers at llallygaddy. Kilbatinon. K ilmaeduagh, Meelick, Mun*ough, 
and Ardmimn. Ooiiileehs and stone circles are t>f fretpicnt occur¬ 
rence. Tho antiquities of the episcopal seats of Tuam, Gloiifert, an 1 
Kilmacduagh arc contained within this county. Of the numerons 
remains of religious houses throughout O.alway. the ruined al>ltey of i 
Kijoekuioy is the most inferestin:’. It was fouiuloil in the year IIS'.) ; 
by Gathal O'Connor. Above the tomb of the founder are soine | 
fresco paintings of great interest, as exhibiting the costume of the 
ancient Irish. The raths or earthen fortresses of the olil Irish an<l 
the castles of the Anglo-Normans are very iminerous. 

GALWAY, Imland, a innnieipal aiul parliamentary borough and 
sea-port, a county in itself, and the head of a Poor-Law l.’nion, i.s 
situated on tho north side of Galway Ray, in .53“ IG' N. lat., 9“ 3' 
W, long,, distant 130 miles W. by S. fmm Dublin. The town is 
govemetl by a high sheriff, recorder, local magistrates, and a board 
of 21 commissioners, elcctol triennially; and returns two members to 
the Imperial Parliament. The population of the town in 18.51 w.as 
20,686, besides 3009 inmates of tho workhouse. Galw.ay Poor-Law 
Union comprises 26 electoral divisions, with an area of 197,465 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 61,397. 

Galway was erected into a separate county by charter of 8th 
James I. The county of the town embraces a tract of 24,132 acres, 
of which 628 acres jire in the town. This district is divided into 


A fortress was erected on the site of the town in tho yenrll‘24. On 
wie invasion ct tho English in 1180, Galway was put in a Bt.ato of 
• 1 ^ . O’Flahertys, from whom itichwd De Burgbo took it 

in ^232 ; and in 1270 the'walliug and fortification of tho town were 
undertaken by tho concpierors. About this time the ancestors of 
many of the present leading families of Galway settled here, and 
from the entry of customs on tho Pipe roll, it appears that the place 
had already become a considerable depot of foreign merchandiBc. 
riie town continued to increase in mercantile prosperity till the 
iniddle of the lith century. On tho final success cjf tho Parliameiita- 
rians in 1652, Galway, after enduring a blockade of some months, 
submitted to Sir Charles Cooto. On the breaking out of the war of 
tho revolution in 1688, the inhabitants declared for .lames 11. Tho 
town Hurrcndeml to General Ginoell on July 2Gth 1691. 

The walls have been almost entirely ]>ulled down since 1779. and 
I the town I'.i i extended on all sides beyond its former limits. TJuto 
I still remain some of the antique r«!si*lenccs, which are generally “quaro 
castellated buildings, with an interior court-yard and .arehecl gateway 
opening on the street. The whole of tho old part of Galway b<-ar.s 
uonsldcntble resemblance to a Spanish town. The river is cros.scd by 
two bridge-s; the west bridge, built about 1442, eouiiects thc^wn 
with Ballyinana Islaud imd the opposite suburbs. The ili.«positmn of 
the streets within the circuit of the ancient walls i.-< v«‘ry irregular, 
btit in the tr-wly-built portion of the town uuifiirmity and airiness 
have been more cousnlteci. Tho new town is built on si geutly-ri.sing 
eminence streiubing down to thi*. river on tho west and U> the .-ea on 
the south. On the sea side a cretrk of tho bay foriu.-i si usitural har¬ 
bour, which is the site of the docks. The flositing floc-k-ij occsspy about 
, 5 acres, with wsiUsr fsir vessels of 509 tons. Tho spit of land which 
1 separsites this bsisin from the rivi!r is qusiyod for si distsimse of 1 :>ji) 
feet, Sind terminsites in a return pii.T. A new canal psissing through 
the town i.-i to form si cummuuicatiou betMaeii the harbour and 
Losigh Corrib. There arc also two small slocks on the river side of 
the town. Tlie toini is lighted with gas, but is badly [ilived. Tho 
outskirts of the t<»wn are compo.ie l of lioveis iuhsibited by a very jioor 
population. 

Un the right side of the river i.s fladdsigh, an extensive suburb of 
niesin huts set down together iu narrow streets, and inhabited by 
fishermen who will not permit stningers to reside among them. The 
laws of their fishery ami must of their internal regulations s.re umlei* 
the control of a functionary whom they csill their mayor, and elect, 
annually. They all sjjeak the Iri.di language, and the women still 
retain much of the Iri.-h costume. 

The borough jail, erected in 1810, is situsUed on the upper of the 
three islsiiuls which the river here fonus ; and adjoining it thu 
county jail, connecteil by a bri'lge, buil'" iu 1831, with the eonnly 


building with si portico of four 
Tlie borosigh eourt-hiiu.^e, or 
wars of 1641, is a respectable 
e..lcii'ive pisiz a. Uiqu.oitc the 
)>ari.'h church of tit. Nichol.-is, 


court house, a handsome csit stone 
Doric columus, crecteii iu 1815. 

‘tholsel,’ erected during the civil 
cditicc : tho r.mler part forms sin 
tholsel stands the collegiate ami _ 
founded iu 1320. It is erueiform, 1;‘<2 feet long by 126 feet iu bivsnitln 
Iu the interior sire varit»u.s nionumeiits of inti re.'-t. Attached to tho 
church is a singular ecclesiastical body called the Koval Coil.-ge of 
Galway, founded in LLSl, when D..uat O’Murr.ay, the then archbishop 
of Tuam, saiielioned by Pi>{>e liin<jC'-ut \ 111. and King Edward IV., 
erected the rtiureh of St. Nicholas into a collegiate body, coushtiug 
of a warden ami eight vicars choral. The jircsi-ntsitiou and election 
of the members of the collogi’' be wholly with the l'i'ote.stant uieisi- 
bers of the corporatkm. 'i'hc Roniaii Gatlmlios have tw’o cliaiiel', 
3 monasteries, ami 5 uiiniieries iu Gsiiwsiy ; the Presbyteriasss ami 
Mothoslist.s have each a chapel. 'I'he ehiel ediicatioual e.-tablishnieist 
is the Quetii's College, which opened for tho reorptiou of students in 
Nov. 1.849. Tho uuinher of stmients diiiiu'g session l852-.i3 wa.-* l.>», 
namely,—matriculated, 141 ; non-iusitrieulated, 13. l iio bii Idiiig is 
large and handsoim*. Ei-asiuiis Siuith s ( s»ll.'ge, of whi*‘h the charter 
is dated 1669, has siii iiseoiuo from cudowiui iit ot 12i>/. a yesir, and 
hsis several exhibitions of the value of 12/. a year ends, tenahlo for 
seven yeai-s, at Dubliii L’nivei-sity. There .are abo schools for boys 
and girls ctmuocted with the monasteries and iiuiiucries. 

Bisides the buildings already juentioued^ there are a county 
infirmary, a fever hospital, a custom house, a Utiioti woijvbou.-^e, ar.d 
extensive barraoka. The chief manufacture of Galway is that «>f fioiir, 
which is carried on to a very considerable extent. Ju snhlition t.> 
iiuiucu’ous flour-mills on the Corrib River, there arc oat-mills, msii.- 
mills, and fulliiig-milis, driven by tho saiuo water-power, lu fho 
town and its vicinity aiv au extensive paper-mill, hreweries, slktiilerie.-', 
a tiiii-ynnl, a bleach-mill, aim foundries. Ssiliiion aii.i sea-;bhing nro 
extensively carried on. The assizes for the-county and b..rough, and 
quarter and petty sessions are held at Galway. A chamber of com¬ 
merce regulates tho mercantile ntliurs of tho town. Msirket.s are 
held on Wednesday and iiatiirday; and fairs on M.ay 31st., September 
21st, and October 2l8t. 

On December 31st 1853 tho number of.vessels registered as 

l'2 under 50 tons, of 359 tou.s; 


“earlpquC PM*. by'tSia wliiol. I"™ ‘■’f i to M2 toiM. Tl.o iu.i.ib.T aiij 


■idee of this river and on two islamls situated in its channel j the main 
town stuids on the left side of the river. 

QEoa. biv. VOL. ii. 


tonnage l _ 

Inwards 141, tonnage 21,613; outwards 124, tonnage 17,499. 
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GAMBIA COLONY. 


OARD. 


gross Amount of oostoms dutiss reoeirod at tlw port doting 1861 
WM 28,7572. 18a Bd. 

Gslway Bay is a noble sheet of water, and with the harbour offers 
great advantages for an extended oommer^ 

(Hardiman, Hiatorvof OeUtooj/; Inglis, Irdand s Fraser, Hemdbook 
of Irdand ; Thom, Iriiik AlnumacS 

GAMBIA COLONY, the British settlements on the Gambia, a 
river in Western Africa. The souroe of the Gambia has not bMU 
definitely asoertained. Aoooi^ng to the most reliable accounts it 
rises in &e country of the FoutaJalon, very near and a little to the 
south of the source of the Rio-Grande, in 10” 86' N. lat., 11” 18' 
W. long., in a valley surrounded by mountains. The river flows first 
east and then north till it reaches 13” 22' N. lat., whenoa it turns and 
flows south to 11* 18' N. lat, where, after having flowed upwards of 
400 miles, it is less than SO miles from its source. Its course is then 
generally north-west as far as 14" 80' N. lat, 13" 15' W. long., whence 
it flows westward with many bends to the sea, which it enters in 
13* 80' N. lat, 16" -10' W. long. The Gambia bos many affluents, | 
especially in the upper part of its course. The most remarkable on | 
the right bank are the Ba Creek, the Neolacabo, the Nyarico, the | 
NicaUco, and the Naiiijar. On the left bank it receives the Por5, 
the Jelata, and the Kropina, 46 miles below which the Gambia throws 
off a considerable branch named the Casamansa, which by numerous 
channels flows into the St. Domingo. The width between Capo 
Ste. Marie and the islami of Sanguomar is about 20 miles. The 
width gradually diminishes. For nearly 400 miles the Gambia 
presents a fair water-roati into the interior. Early in 1851 Governor 
Macdonnell, at the close of a tour of inspection on the river Gambia, 
proceeded up the river as far as about 160 miles above the Rock of 
Barraconda, which has generally been considered to bo 450 miles 
above Bathurst. The governor’s party included Mr. Bage, the 
colonial engineer, Staff-Surgeon Kehoe, and Lieutenant Mostyn; they 
proceeded in open boats, accompanied by a canoe. In their i>rogresa 
they observed few signs of cultivation or of inhabitants along the 
banks. Near the junction of the Nyarico the inhabitants of a town 
called Jallacoota waited upon the governor, soliciting the visits of 
traders to their district. The influence of the British has been 
beneficially exercised in abating the violence of intestine strife among 
the native tribes in the interior, and cultivating commercial inter¬ 
course, thereby promoting agricultural industry, and fostering 
conciliatory feelings amongst the tribes. By the exertions of 
Governor Macdonnell and Staff-Surgeon Kehoe vaccination has been 
brought into very extensive adoption among the native tribes on the 
Gambia. 

The English have trading establishments at intervals along both 
banks of this river for many miles into the interior. The whole of 
the establishments are included under the title of the Gambia 
Colony. The colonial revenue for 1851 was 84142. The exports from 
the Gambia are African teak, ship-timbers, ground-nuts, ivory, hides, 
gold, palm oil, gum-arabic, and beea-wax. The value of the oxi>orts 
in 1851 amounted to 186,4042., of the imports to 107,0112. In 1852 
the exports amounted to 217,8562., the imports to 110,1742. The 
number of vessels arriving at the colony during 1852 was 258, 
tonnage 29,274, of which 31 ships of 5307 tons were British. The 
numlwr and tonnage of ships cleared outwards during 1852 were :— 
Ships 260, tonnage 30,188, of which 30 ships of 4994 tons were 
British. 'The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging 
to the port of Bathurst on December fllst 1853 were:—Under 50 tons 
49 vessels, tonnage 923 ; above 50 tons 14 vessels, tonnage 1270. Of 
the amount of exports for 1851 (186,4042.) the article of ground-nuts 
alone furnished 133,1332. value. The quantity of ground-nuts raised 
by agricultural labour in the countries immediately bordering on the 
Gambia River and exported from Bathurst has risen from 47 tons 
in 1835 to 11,094 tons in 1851. The ground-nuts are chiefly exported 
to France. The increased demand for this produce has tendetl to 
encourage settled and industrious habits among the native African 
population, many of w'hom travel hundreds of miles from the 
interior and hire from the chiefs whose lands lie on the banks of 
the Gambia such small portions of ground as their circumstances 
allow them to cultivate. After the produce of two or three years 
has enabled them to purchase supplies of European goods, they 
usually make up parties of from 20 to 100 strong and return to their 
homes in the interior. These migratory labourers are called 
' tilliebunkas,’ or men from the east. The principal ostabUshmenta 
of the Gambia Colony are at Sathurat, on the island of St. Mary, at 
the mouth of the river, whence the produce of the country is shipped 
for England, and at Mao earthy’s Island. A colonial steamer has 
been station^ at Bathurst for some years, and has been of consider¬ 
able benefit in frcilitating commimication with Mac Carthy’s Island 
and with the trading stations on the banks of the Gambia. The 
land and sea breesM blow regularly over St. Mary Island for a 
considerable part of .the year. The surface is a low plain, with a 
slight descent on the north and east towards the centre, which during 
the rainy season is much inundated. The soil is sandy, with a very 
small admixture of loam. In the shade the thermometer does not 
rise above 90*. Water is scarce and not of good quality, i^thurst 
town does not stand more than 12 or 14 feet abdve high-water mark. 
Many good and substantiid government and public buildings have 
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been ereoted, as well as nunerous handsome and convenient ware- 
houses and dwellings; the remainder of the houses are rude African 
huts. The European residents avenge only about 50, but the number 
of European and Amerioan sailors and others visiting Bathurst every 
year is little short of 1200. There is a Roman Catholic chapel, 
capable of aooommodating 600 persons, but no suitable place of worship 
for Protestants. The droumstauces of the colony having been some¬ 
what prosperous of late years several improvements are being offeoted. 
Among these may be mentioned—^the placing of a ligbt-ehip at the 
mouth of the river ; the sinking of wells in Bathurst for tne use of 
the sUpping; the erection of a public hospital, a market, a wharf, a 
chureh, a court-house, and public offloes at Bathurst; and the oon- 
atriiction of roads in the neighbourhood. About the close of 1850 a 
piece of ground in a vary healthy spot, about 8 miles from Bathurst, 
was obtained from the King of Combo.' The ground is about 
24 miles in length, and stretches along the shore of the Atlantic, with 
an elevation alrave the sea varying from 50 to 90 feet. It is situated 
near Cape St. Mary, and being intended to bo built upon by merchants 
and others, residents of Bathurst, it has been called Clifton. 

The population of Gambia (’olony, according to the censua taken 
March 31st 1851 was 5693, as follows, namely :— 

Whites. Coloured pojmlntlon. 



Bfalca. 

Females. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Island of 8t. Mary . 

, 167 

13 

2192 

1890 

Mae Cartby’s Island 

. 8 

u 

637 

326 

Barra Point ... 

. 1 

u 

131 

74 

Cape St. Mary . . 

. 1 

1 

36 

10 

Total . . 

. 177 

14 

2906 

2506 


Of the total population 82 were returned as engaged in agriculture, 
330 in mauufacturos, and 278 in commerce. 

jl/ac Oarthy'a laland; the Janjau Bure of the natives, has an area 
of about 3 square miles, and is ISO miles from the mouth of tlic 
river, following its wimliug.'*, in a populous tlistrict, 60 miles below 
the falls of Barracunda, up to which spot the river is navigable for 
vessels of 50 tons burden. Fort Gcoigo, on the islami, is in 13" 3.3' 
N. lat., 14" 45' W. long. Like St. Mary Island, it is but little raised 
above the level of the sea, and both are in a great measure covero<l 
with water during the rainy season. Tropical rouiittuut fever occurs 
at both places, but with most intensity at Mac Oarthy’s Island. Mac 
Carthy’s Island has a rich alluvial soil, wluch in the dry season 
becomes a mass of burnt clay. The thermometer fretjuently rises to 
106" or 108" in the sha<le. 

'The Wesleyan Methodists have schools at Bathurst, at Mac Carthy’a 
Island, and at Barra, opposite Bathurst; the total number of scholars 
is alxmt 600. The Romau Catliolics have a school at Bathurst uikIci' 
the care of several Sisters of (Jharity. 

GANDEKSIIEIM. [Bkusswick. j 
GANDICOTTA. [Cu»D.\rAii.] 

GANGES. [Hinijusta.s.] 

GANNAT. [ALLfKK.] 

GAP. [Alfks, IIautes.] 

GAHD, a department iu the south of Franco, is bounded N. by 
the department of Anl^cho, E. by Yaucluse and Buuches-du-Rh6ui‘, 
S. by the Mediterranean, and W. by the departnieuts of lldrault, 
Aveyron, and Loz2ire. The form of the department is irn^gutar; its 
greatest length is, in a direction nearly cast and west, about 76 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, is about 70 miles. 
The area is 2250 square miles, 'rho population, by tho census of 
1851, was 408,163, or 181'4 to a square mile, being 6’81 above the 
average per square mile for tho whole of France. According to tho 
census of 1841, the population of the department was 376,062. A 
large number of the population are Calvinists, who have consistorial 
churches at Alais, St.-Ambrois ,y<Sz6nobres, St.-Jean-du-Gard, Auduzu, 
Uzds, St-Chaptes, Nlmee^ Vauvert, Aigues-Vives, Calvisson, Le-Vigau, 
Sommidrea, VoUeraugue, St.-Ilippolite, Sauve, and La-i^llo; and 
above 70 meeting-houses iu other localities of the department. 

Surface, Ilydrograqthy, Communicationa. —'I’ho north-western part 
of the department is occupied by the brauches of tho Cdveunes, of 
which the itrincipal ridge is for the most part without the boundary 
of the department. From this part the face of the country gradually 
declines to tho south-east, in which direction the principal rivers flow 
to the Rhdne and the Mediterranean. The coast and the lower banks 
of tho Rhfine are lined with marshy lakes of considerable size. 

The principal rivers are—the Rbfine, which bounds the department 
on the east, and its feeders the Arddche, which has tho lower part of 
its course along tho northern boundary [AnnkoHEl; and the C5ze, 
which flowing from the C^vennes, in the most northern angle of the 
department, runs south-east into the Rhdne below Bagnols, after a 
course of 55 miles. The feeders of the Cdze are the Lueoh, the Auzouet, 
the Aiguillon, and the 'I'ave. The Gard, or Oardon, which gives name to 
the department and drains its central districts, frlls into the Rhdne a 
little above Beaucaire, after a oourse in a general south-east direction of 
about 70 miles. It is formed by tho junction of three streams which rise 
in the Cdvennes in the department of Lozdre, and are distinguisheil by 
the names of Gardon-d’Alois, Gordon-d’Anduze, and Gardon-de-Mialet. 
All the rivers mentioned aa flowing from the Cdvennes are subject to 
inundations, which sometimes cause great ravages. The Vidourle flows 
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•oiltlx from Ita ooaroe aoar La-Vigaa, forming below Rommi^rei the iron, Rteam machinery, wine caaka; pottery, tilea, and bricka; gloaa, 
weateni boundary, .into the ahore-lake of Maoguio, in the adjacent paper, corda; naila, plaater, and lime; cotton and woollen yam; aalt, 
department of Htfmult. Its oouraemaybe eaUmated at from 48 to Themanufactureof carpetahaa in recent times become of oonaider- 
go miles. The Vistee, which flowi near Ntmea, a^ the Rhosny, which able importance in this department. Ntmes is the centre of this maao* 
p paitfi Aymargues, unite and serve as feeders to the Badelle Canal, faeturealso. In Sommiferea and the country about it the woollen numu* 
^iob connects the Beaucaire Canal with the Canal-des*Btangs. The foctures are firmly established. Leather is an important product of 
Hdrault and some of its tributaries, and also the Dourbie, an affluent Nlmc^ Beaucure, Uzbs, Bagnols, Sommi&res, Alois, St.-HipMlite, and 
of the Taro, have their sources and part of their course in the Le-Vigan. The commerce of the department consists of the various 
department. Of these rivers only the llhdne and the Ard6che are products already mentioned. About 100 fairs are held annuUly. 
navigable. The number of wind-mills and wato-mills amounts to 754; iron 

department is traversed by a navigable canal from thoRhOne forges and furnaces to 135; factories and workshops, of different 
at Beaucaire to Aignesmortes, the principal town in the south of the kinds, to 626. ... • v • t. 

j _ ivKinti wifh +.t.ia VodifAminAfi.n bv the The denartment is divided into four arrondissements. which, with 
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forges and furnaces to 135; factories and workshops, of different 
kinds, to 626. 


Grande-KoDine uanai ana tne (trail (a naroour lormea aj uyaes 
running into the sea); and by tbo Radelle Canal with the Canal-des- j 
Etaogs, which last joins the Canal-du-Midi at Cette. There is ano¬ 
ther branch-canal, that of Bourgidou, from Aiguesmortes to the canal 
of Sylverdal by which the navigation of the most western branch of 
the - RhAoe is facilitated. The length of canal navigation in the 
department is above 60 miles. The department is crossed by 10 
national, 28 departmental, and 21 parish roads. It is also crossed by 
three railroads : one from the coal mines of Grand'Combe through j 
Alais to Ntmes ; another from Ntmes through Beaucaire to Marseille; 
and a third l^roiii Ntmes to Cette through Montpellier, 

Groloffical Character anti Mineral Products. —The department is « 
chiefly occupied by the oolitic and other strata that lie between the ] 
endaceous group and the new red sandstone. In the south-east of the i 
ilepartmont the rocks of the siipercretaceous group occur. The i 
primitive rocks which form the crest and the western slope of the i 
Ctfvennes ap|»ear in this department. Imj><irtnnt iron, c*»al, and silvcr- 
loatl mines are worked. Silver, copper, and calamine are found; but 
the working of the mines has been abandoned. Sulphate of irmi, 
manganese, kaolin, anlim*>ny, fxdlers’ .and potters’ clay, gypsum, 
liitildiiig stone, Ae., are also found. 'Ih'-rc are iiiineral spiings in 
various places, and a good deal of salt is made in the salt marshes 
that line the coast. Some gold is found in the stuids of the C^ze .and 

the Oanlon. • 

Climate. —The air in this xlepartinent is commonly mild; out in 
M»iich au<l April considerable cli.aiige.s of ternpeniture are ex;>erienced 
within the twenty-four hours. In June. July, and August the heat is 
very gnat, the iiiaxitnum in the shade being I*'.*' .V Fahn-nheit. 1 he 
department is scojirged by the wind calleil Mistral [Boi (’Hi.s-in - 
Huoki I, and, when this ha's not blow, hy clouds of mosquitoes during | 
the hot weather. The autiiinn is usually dry and cool. The greatest , 
cold is commonly at the end of l>eeenib«!r. , ,. i . 

Products.—The surface contains l,44<t,348 acres ; of this area atout , 
3' 0 OUO acres arc arable ; 17«>.2o7 under vineyanls ; 20,711 are meadow 
land; lf.2,t*8.'< are un<ler plantations of tlie mulber^''. olivxs Ac.; 
2<jr>,07S are covered with woods .and fon-sts; StiO.fiSl with heaths end 

moors; and :{7.3yl with eaimls, jhioIs. and marshes. Theslndtered sides 
of the hills and the plains are devoted to the cuUivatioii of the ' '•‘e.t-he 
olive, the mulberrv. an.l the alinon.l. The arable land is conbiinod 
chiefly in the vnlbV**. The produce of the department 
....a*.il... ...-.iiuiiiiirtfion ; but wliat wheat IS groWll IS Ot 


ArrondissemenU. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Popalation in 1851.1 

). Klmcs . . . 

n 

73 

148,564 

2a Al&ifl • S * 

9 

97 

102,339 

3. Uzc-a . . . 

8 

98 

90,01 J 

4. Le-Vigan . . . 

10 

79 

67,249 

_lifffl - 

Total 

1 38 

347 

1 408,163 


1. Of the first arrondissement and of the whole department the 
capital is NImes or Nismes. The other towns are here named, the 
]K>pulation in every case being that of the commune. Aiguesmortes, 
situated in an unhealthy spot among stagnant marshes, at the junc¬ 
tion of several canals before mentioned, presents the most perfect 
specimen extant of a feudal fortification. The walls, towers, gates, 
and ramparts are said to havebeen erected after the raodtdofllamietta 
in Egypt by St. Louis, who twice embarktsd here for the Holy Land. 
The fosse has been filled up. The population is now only 3393. The 
streets are wide and straight; within the walls there are large spaces, 
once cov<!red with houses, which are now cultivated as fields and 
gardens. The most remarkable buildings are- --the Tour-dc-Constonce, 
(»pposite the citadel and outside the walls, which served as a prison 
for the Protestants taken after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
the Tour-des-Bourguignons, a tower in which the Burgundians, slain 
in defence of the town in January 1421, were thrown between layers 
of salt to prevent the danger of miasma from their putrefaction; and 
1 the gate-tower, called La-Carbonniisre, to the north of the town, 
i Soda, fish, and salt, which is maile at the great salt-pans of Peccais, m 
I the neighlwurhood, are the chief articles of commerce. There la a 
lighthouse O.'i feet high on the north-west mole of the Grau, which 
forms the harbour of Aiguesmortes. Arai^on, prettily situated m a 
fine olive and fruit district on the right bank of the Rhone to the 
cast of Niiues, has 2751 iiih.ahitants. r.E.%Ci'.\luK has l>oen noticed in 
a separate article. Bdlcjardt, on the-Nimes and Beaucaire railway, 
ha-s 1796 inhabitants. Calrieson, a sniaP town iu a rich wine distnct, 

» has important brandy di.stilleries, and 266(i inhabitanU. A good deal 
> of ci-eam of tartar is made hei-e, and the town gives name to a delicious 
I claret St.-GiUes, 12 mile„s S. from Nimes, stands on the slope and at 
t the foot of a hill above the canal from Beaucaire to Aiguesmortes, and 
f I has 5635 inhabitanU The most remarkable stracluro w the church 


chiefly in the valli*ys. The produce ot the uepan-meui, lu inhabiUnU The most remarkable structure is the church 

sufficient for the homo consumption ; but what whea is g o • ancient abbey of St. Qilles, which dates from the 10th century, 

superior quality. Besides wheat, the other g^ms ^ St 0*11^gives imme to the fin’o stixmg red wines of the neighbour- 

rjL, Imrlev, maize, millet, and buckwheat, of which hood a hteh are well fitted for exiiorUtion. The chief trade of the 


26,400,0«0 gallons of excellent mi and has important manufactures of woollens, swansKin», umu 

which is consumed at home, one-sixth is disUll^l into bran Ij, 1 leather, besides a good traile m wine, wool, Ac. 

toe «m“iSr is exported through ^hlre ^ire'So fiilling-miUs in the town, - ' aSt’- 

mixiug with the poorer wines of “o>^/°';thero departme^^^^ j2 miles S.W. 

muHcadel wine is grown in the vineyards of manufacture silk, hosiery, bi-andy, spi , 

torhflls? toe^oir^f to^^^^ »> Wgh repute second arrondi-ssement the chief town is 

peaches! %s. pomegranates, Ac.. «re ah,, ndaiitly induced. Ind^l mi^^^ other lt”"s m! 

too chief agricJltural wealth of department covered wj^h vines and JXSg scene" 

oil, silk, and delicious fruits. Medicmid herbs, madder, ami o environs present 

of o.eo «. reto-ed: b»t rf.™ <■«»W Tb« S,o“of .prtog, a out .ton. brnls. 

aiuUlfeir wool is very fine. The Siols^the riven deserves mention. The population amounts to 523S, 

livelv Among the wild animals are wolves, foxes, otters, Mav a , ^ manufacture silk, hosiery, silk hats, cloth, ‘ 

. ooglen vultures, wild ducks, ortolans rod partridges, storks, bu t ., | ^ tbrowii « 

Ac.; the ponds and rivers *1,. department are 1 is situated near the northera boun "71^:,, nndMas ‘>319 inhabitants. 

Manuf^tareM dee —-The industnnl products of the departraem a™ , Cdvennes. 20 m les N.E. from Alais. am.l has -Oi J 

blankets, shoe and glove leather; silk hate; ribands ana gmv , . 
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tlittt surrounds it, but it baa important siHc-fitotories, brewerioa^ sad 
tan>yard& A mangsneso mine ia worked near it. VAinobrw, a sta* 
tion on the Ntmes and Alsis raUroad, bos ulk*reeUng eataidiabments, 
and 1066 inhabitants. 

8. Of the third arrondiasement the ohief town, stands 12 miles 
N. from Ntmes, among the mountains on the right bank of the Auzon, 
a feeder of the Qard, and has a tribunal of first instance, a ooUege, 
and 6413 inhabitants in the commune. It is built on a hill, from the 
base of which springs the fountain of Eure, or Aura, the waters of 
which were (in Roman times) conducted to Ntmes by an aqueduct. 
The most important buildings are—the court-house; the old castle 
of the dukes of Usds, which is fortified, and greatly resemble the 
famous Bastille of Baris; and the former cathedraL The inhabitants 
are engaged in the cultivation of the olive, and of the mulberry for 
the production of silk, and in the manufacture of silk hosiery, coarse 
woollens, leather, and paper. The town trades also in com, wine, 
brandy, oil, cattle, niw silk, &c. Baffnolt, on the right bank of the 
Cbr.e, in a district famous for its wines, is an ill-built place with 
narniw streets and 4900 inhabitants. There ia a pretty square orna¬ 
mented with two fountains ; the college buildings, the hospital, and 
the canal that draws off the waters of the CiVze for purposes of 
irrigation, deserve mention. Coarse cloth, sci*ge, throam silk, cards, 
brandy, and leather are manufactured. Pont-Sl.'Espnt, well situated 
for trade on the right bank of the KhOne, is an ill-built town, con¬ 
sisting of narrow im^ular streets, and defended by a citadel. The 
population amounts to £i239, who carry on a considerable trade in 
wine, oil, fruit, silk, and p^ovi^’ons. The tow’n, which is surrounded 
by Himparts, was anciently c:i.Ilcd St.-Savournin. It took its present 
name from'the bridge which emsses the Khdiie here, and which hiis 
resisteii the impetuosity of that river since 1309, the year in which it 
was completed. It consists of 19 large and 4 smaller arches; the 
expenses of its erection were defraye<l from the offerings given in a 
chapel dedicated to the Holy Ghost (Saint Esprit), whence the name. 
Jtemouliru, a small place of 1370 inliabitants, is situated nesir that 
portion of the magnificent Roman aqueduct now called Pont-du-Oai'd. 
This aqueduct, which was constructed to convey the waters of the 
fountain of Eure to the city of Neraausus (Ntmes), spans a narrow 
gorge between two arid hills on each side of the Qan.1. It consists of 
three arcades built one over the other, 036 feet long and 173 feet high 
above the low-water mark of the river. The lower arcade consists of 
C arches, through one of which the Gard flows; the second is com- 
)> 08 cd of 11 arches; and the third, which supports the channel of the 
aqueduct, of 35 arches. The whole structure, with the exception of 
the chiumel, which ia 64 feet broad and the same in depth, iu built of 
large cut stones without cement. Between the Poiit-du-Qard and 
Niines there is a portion of the aqueduct more thiin 7 miles long, 
which, being under ground, is still in perfect repair. Arrived at 
Nemausus, the waters were conducted by three bmnch aqueducts to 
the amphitheatre, to the public fountains, and to the supjdy of private 
houses. Several country houses also were supplied by conduits with 
water from the main trunk. Poquemaure, a town of 4471 inhabitants, 
stands in a rich wine district on the right bank of the Rhone, which 
is here passed by a suspension-bridge. It has silk-reeling factories, 
brandy distilleries, hydraulic saw-milis, and a great inanufiicture of 
wine-ensks, of which 20,000 are made annually. The trade of the 
place consists .of the Uhdne wines, brandy, horses, and cattle. VillC' 
neuve-ks-Avignon stands on a hill on the right bank of the RhOue, 
opposite Avignon, of which it may be called a suburb, and to which 
it was formerly joined by a famous bridge. [Avumos.] The moat 
remarkable structures are—the former abbey of Bt.-Andr(i, now con¬ 
verted into a dwelling-house; the former Carthusian momistery; the 
church, which contains amongst other monuments the tomb of the 
Prince dc Conti; and the public library. The population is 3671, 
who manufacture silk, linen, saltpetre, ropes, tiles, and lime. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town, Lt-Vigan, is 
beautifully situated at the foot of the Cdvennos, 40 miles W. from 
Nimes, and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, and 4945 inhabit¬ 
ants, who manufacture silk and cotton hosiery, white and shoe leather, 
and cotton-yam. It is well buil^ and is considered to be the prettiest 
and most salubrious town iu the Cdvennes. In the principal square 
there is a monument erected to the heroic U’Assas, a native of Vigan, 
who saved the French army near Qeldero in 1760 from a night sur¬ 
prise, at the cost of his life. St.-IlipjmlUfdvL-Fort, east of Vigan, on 
the Vidourle, is a modem town, which takes its origin from a fortress 
erected here in the 16th century. It ia traversed by a canal which 
supplies several fountains and turns a great number of mills. The 
town is well built, has a tribunal of commerce, and 5297 inhabitants, 
who manufacture cotton and silk stockings, woollen stuffs, glue, and 
leather. Qatsioc, farther down the Vidourle, ia a small place with 
1590 inhabitants. La^SaUe, a lung straggling village on a feeder of 
the Qardon-<rAnduze, has 2354 inhabitants, who manufacture hosiery, 
silk, yam,’and leather. Sauve, a small place on the Vidourle, between 
Quissac and St.-llippolite, has 2808 inhabitants. Near it are the 
hot-springs of Fonsange. Sutnine, 8 miles from Vigan, has 2978 
inhabitants and some cotton manufactures. Valleraugue, a prosper¬ 
ous little to^ with a population of 3853, is situated 10 miles N. 
from Vigan, in an excellent mulberry diatrict. A great deal of silk 
of the bMt quality is produced here. 


nw 

The depsrtment forms the see of the bishop of Ntmes, is included 
in the jurisdiotion of the Cour Royale, end University Academy of 
Ntmes, and belongs to the 10th Militot^ Diviidon, of which Mont¬ 
pellier is head-quarters. Thers is a diocesan ssminary in Ntmes, 
and a secondary eoolesiaaiioal school in Beeucsire. Beslaes a univer¬ 
sity Ntmes has a ro^l oollage or hi^h school, in whioh the ancient 
languages, mathematics, and the physios] sciences are taught. Com 
munid colleges, or secondary schools, are established in Beauoaire, 
Alai% Uz5s, and Le-Vigan. The defuirtment returns throe members 
to the Legislative Botiy of the French Empire. 

(JDielionnaire de la France; Statiitique de la Fremce; Official 
Paper a.) 

GARDA, LA GO DI, the ancient Benaem, the largest of the Italian 
lakes, is in Austrian Italy, between the province of Brescia on tho 
west and that of Verona on the east; the boundary between the two 
provinces traverses the lake in its length. Its south coast belongs to 
the province of Mantua. The northern extremity of tho lake enters 
the territory of Trent in the Tyrol. Its length, from north by e.uit 
to south by west, is 32 miles; and its greatest breadth, which is in 
its southern part, is above 13 miles, but it is much narrower towards 
the north. From its position it ia oxposo<l to the sweep of the north 
winds from the Alps, which agitate its waters like a troubled sea— 
a fact which did not escape the observation of Virgil ('Georg.,' it 160). 
Its greatest depth is a^iut 950 feet. It receives at its northern 
extremity the river Sarca, which rises in the mountains of Tyrol, and 
numerous other streams on its east and west banks. The Mincio 
issuing from its south-east extremity passes tho fortress of I'eschiera. 
Two ridges of mountains run parallel to its east and west batiks; 
that on the oast is more rugged and nearer to the coast, btit tho 
western ridge leaves a fine and fertile strip of land between it and 
the shore, and is known by the name of Riviera di Sal5. Tho south 
coast of the lake forms part of the great plain of Lombardy; and on 
tliis side the lieautiful }ieninsula of Bermioue, tho ancient Sirmio, 
projects into its waters. On this peninsula was tho paternal rt'sidence 
of the poet Catullus. Tho waters of the Lago di Garda are of a dt e{> 
blue colour, and abound with fish. On the molting of the snow in 
spring its level, which is 230 feet above the sea, is raistid al>out 5 feet. 
Some account of the territory along the banks of this lake, the 
scenery of whioh has been praised by Catullus, Dante, and other poets, 
is given under the heads Bkkscia and Vkkux.v, tiik Puovincks or. 
Steam-boats ply on the Lake of Ganla, between Desenzano on its 
south coast and Riva at its north extremity, iu the Tyrol. The lake 
has some amall islamls near its west coast, the largest of which is 
called Ijccchi, from tho name of the family to wh'icb li, 'belongs : this 
islet ia little more than one mile in circunifercnee. The town of Ga;.l-> 
from which the lake is now named, appears from inscriptions found 
there to liavo been inhabited in Roman times, but its ancient iiame is 
unknown. From an inscription fouml iu the villago of San Vigilio, 
on tho east shore, it appears that Benacus was the name of tho tutelary 
tleity of the lake, the Pater Benacus of V'ii^il. Several inseriptions 
have been found also at Toscolano, on the wt'st shore, iu which the 
name Benticenses occurs; and it is probable that in this place there 
was a temple or sanctuary, which was a place of resort for all tho 
Benacenses or people of the lake side. 

GARDANNE. [Botjciib3-du-Rh6ne.] 

QARFAGNA'NA is a highland district of the northern Apennines, 
on the borders of the states of Tuscany, Genoa, and Modena, iiicluil- 
ing the valley of tho Upper Serchio above its junction with the Lima. 
The valley extends from the sources of the Serchio in a south-east 
direction for about 24 miles between the main ridge of the Apennines 
and the lofty group called Alpe Apnanii, which divides the valley of 
the Serchio from that of the Magra, and also from the maritime 
districts of Carrara, Massa, and Pietrsutauto. The most elevateil 
summits of the Alpe Apuana, called Pisanino and Piszo d’Uccello, 
are between 6000 and 7000 feet high. The climate of Qarfagnana is 
cold and foggy, and exposed to boisterous winds from the mountains. 
The lowlands of the valley produce some corn, hemp, and flax, and 
in some sbelteretl and favoured spots the olive and mulberry; but the 
main resource of the people is their pastures and their forests of 
chestnut-trees, tho fruit of which is to them a substitute for breiul. 
They export some silk, cheese, undressed skins, chestnuts, wool, and 
tim^r. There are also iron and coal-mines. The Garfagnana contains 
67 parishes, and is divided fur administrative purposes into six juris 
dictions, three of which belong to the duchy of Modena, two to the 
duchy of Lucca, and one to Tuscany. The principal towns are— • 
Caatdnuovo, with 2700 inhabitauts, and some good buildiura, being 
the residence of the Modenese governor; it has a college, an hospital, 
and a monte di pietk The poet Ariosto was at one time governor 
of this place, of which he gives a curious account. <7aR»caao, with 
about 1000 inhabitants, the head place of the district, belonging to 
Lucca. Barga, with 2500 inhabitants, head town of the district, 
belonging to Tuscany. 

GARUNNE, the ancient Oanimna, a river in the south of France, 
rises iu the Val-d'Aran, near the foot of Mount Maladetta, iu the 
Spanbh Pyrenees, and enters France at a place called Pont-du-Koi, in 
the department of Hante-Garonne. From this point it rtiiu north 
past St.-B6at to Moutrejeau, where it is joined on the left haplF by 
the Neste; its course is then easterly as far as Sk-Martory, wheft^ ii, 
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Salat anten it on tha right bank. Hence tarning north-eaet it passes 
Cas&reaf where it hoooniee navigable j between this place and Toulouse 
it reoaivea the Louga on the left bank; the Volp, the Aihu, and the 
Ari^ge on the right. At Toulouse it ■ is joined by the Canal-du-Midi, 
and tunui noriEh*west( in which direction it continues g^enerally to ita 
month, passing Verdnn, Agen, St.-Sbu}aire, and Bordeaux, a few miles 
below which, at Boo*d’Ambte, it enters the tostuary of the Gironde. 
Its prino^^ feeders belo w Toulouse are the Giron, the Tam, the Lot, 
and the Dropt on the right bank; the Save, the Gimone, the Gers, 
Hie Baise, the Avance, and the Ciron on the left. 

The length of the Garonne is about 352 miles, of which 262 are 
navigable, but the imvigation is much impeded above Toulouse. Tha 
river communicates either directly or by ita navigable feeders with 
twelve departments, the total river navigation of its basin being about 
Z^IOOO miles. The tide ascends to Bt.-Macaire, altout 25 miles above 
Bordeaux, and vessels of the largest sixe go up as far as the latter 
town. ^BoRnKAUX.] By this river and the Caual-du-Midi the Bay of 
Biscay is united to the Mediterranean. 

The basin of the Garonne is bounded S. by the Pyrenees, E. by the 
Cdvennes, N. by the Auvergne Mountains and their western ofiaboots, 
and W. by ramifications of the Pyrenees, which extend to the mouth of 
the Gironde. Its greatest length from S. W. to N.E. is about 200 miles, its 
greatest breadth about tho same ; in its lower part however the basin 
(including therein the Gironde) does not exceed 25 miles in width. 
The valley of this river is remarkable for the riclmeaa of ita products 
in com and wine, and for tho beauty of ita scenery. 

The tcatuary of tho Gironde, wliich probably derives its name from 
Oaranda, a name of the Gururnna, whicli occurs in a letter of Sym- 
machus to Auhoiuuh, is fonucsl by the junction of the Garonne and the 
Dordogne ; it runs nortli-west, and connects those rivera with the Bay 
of Biscay. From Bec-ii’Ambes to ita mouth the channel of the 
Gironde presents a suceession of isl-ts arnl banks, which nearly divide 
it into two equal braiiehes, and render the uavigsition somewhat intri¬ 
cate. Its leiigtli is abi»ut 40 uiiles; its broa<lth at Bec-d’Ambos is 
about a mile and three-quarters ; its grwitest width is 7 inile-s ; at its 
entrances into tho Ikiy of Bi.scay the bresolth is scarcely .3 mile.s. Its 
ahorca below lllaycaro uninviting, and [treseiit to vffew only bare rocks 
and thvary heaths. This icstuary is su'nject Ut tlio masearet, or bore. 
[Bokk.] Tho crest of the boro rises from 13 to 16 feet above tho 
Hurface of the river ; and this great iiiaag of water, moving .along with 
impetuous velocity, often causes serious damage to vessels exposed to 
its violence, u«it only in the (Jiroiidc, but also in the Dordogne, which 
river it ascjJ^l^^idjout *2(* miles. [Dokdounk.J 
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indirectly feeders of the Garonne. [Gabosse; AriIiob; Tarn.] 

The department is traversed by the Canal du Midi for about 32 miles 
of its length, smd boa by means of this canal and its navigable riv^ 

(the Garonne, the Salat, tha Ari^e, and the Tom) a total navigation 
of about 150 miles. It is also crossed in various directions bv 7 irnpe* 
rial, 81 departmental, and 30 parish roads. Tho projected railway 
from Bordwux to Cette passes through Toulouse and t& north-east of 
the department. 

Geology and Mineral Produete .—The supcrcretaceous strata extends 
over ail the north of the department, and southward as far as the 
junctions of the Salat and the Neste with the Garonne. The oolitic 
and other kindred formations crop out beneath the supercretaceous 
deposits, and occupy a narrow belt to the south of these. The 
Pyrenees are formed of primitive limestone and other rocks. The 
mineral treasures of the department are iron, copper, lead, antimony, 
bismuth, xiuc, coal, rock-crystal, slates, gypsum, marble, jet, and 
gnuiite. Gold is found in the sands of wo Garonne and the Salat. 
There is a salt spring at Salies. Mineral waters are found at various 
plocasa; those of Bagu6re3-de-Luchon are the most celebrated 

Climate and Produce. —In the higher parts of the muuntoins tho 
winters are severe and long; in the lower hills and plains, which make 
up the greater part of tho department, the climate is mild; here it 
rarely freezes, and a fall of simw is almost unknown. The average 
nuiiil^r of rainy days in tho year is about 100; the rest of tho year 
is dry', and almost equally divided between bright sunny and cloudy 
weather. The east and west winds predominate ; tho latter bring 
cold and rain. Tempests are frequent .and violent. Goitrous affections 
arc common among tlie mountaineers. 

In tho niountaiuous tracts it is only by dint of industry that any 
returns can be procuivd by the farmer. The valleys are very pro¬ 
ductive. The most fertile localities are the plain of Toulouse, the 
productiveness of which is noticed by Julius Cajsar (‘De Bel. Gal., 
i. 10); the valley of the Garonne gener.xlly; ami the neighbourhood 
of liicux, iu the valley of the Arize, where two harvests are obtained 
in the yejir. The department contains 1,555,332 acres. Of this surface 
about one-half i.s arable land ; 05,477 acres are grass-laud; 120,858 
are under vineyards; 275,357 under woods and forests; 13,853 are 
orchards, plantations, ami ganlens; 114,142 heath and moor land; 
and 11,054 are covered with waters, ponds, and canals. The popu¬ 
lation is not so much clustered into villages, towns, ami hamlets as in 
most other parts of France; but is scattered over tho department in 

farmsteads and cottages. ... » i. . 

The arable land is well adaqvtcd to the cultivation of wheat, nnuze, 
buckwheat, millet, rye, and other grains and pulse. A great dc:d of 
g:iilic is grown; flax, hemp, potatoes, che.stnuts, tobacco, trames, 
melons, orange-flowers, fruit-trees, and medicinal plants are also i>re- 
duecd. The quantity of wine gi-own in the department is 14,300,000 
irallous, ime-thirel of which is used for home consumption. The 
quality is generally inferior. The uplanda and the valleys furnish 
i abundan-ce of e,\ceUent pasture; the mountains abound with wood 
1 suited for ehip-building. Many oxen are bred m the extensive 
I pastures of this d.q.artmcut; asses, mules, sheep, and swine are 
\ numerous. Poultry is abuudant. The geese and ducks arc plentiful, 
nuinbvirs of them are salted for household use and 


in the siMith of Fnince, tlcrivo.a 
Its iiaiiio from the river Garonne, wliieli has the upper part of its 
course iu tho department. It is bouinlwl N. by the dejmrtment ^of 
I'arn-ct'Garonne; K. by tho.se of Tarn, ^Aude, and Ariego 
ipaiii, from whieh it is sepanited liy the Pyrenees; and 
lepartuieiiU i»f llautes-l’vri iieos and Gers. Its greatest length, froin 
aorth easl to south-west, is alKUit 100 miles; its greatest breadth, at 
right angles to the length, 63 miles. It is comprehended between 
qii' uti.l sq’ %4' X hit. u° 26' uml 2*^ 1' E- long. Its area is il.M 

square miles. The population by tho census of 1S51 was 480,704, ) e^portatium^ ’Alittlo iioney and silk are produced. In the mouu- 
giving 1 ‘j 7'77 to a square mile, or 23T9 alKive the square roebuck, the wolf, the fox, the 

Tnilo for tho whole of France. Tho population U,j"th-cock, and difterout varieties of the eagle, fhe partridge. 


and Coiiimnnications. 


468,153. 

depi!£^Si/(f tj?ored ^ inouutains, ^ (d the 

_Li ri.« hranchefl of tile Pyrenees, the peaks of T*hich 

V»000 to 11,142 


. south of the 1 

tnx. . ____ 


rise in this department, or just dose to f«om xtawietta 

feet high. The last number expresses the height of rji, ’ 

from the snows and glaciers of which the Garonne 
lower slopes are covere.1 with thick forests of oak, pine, fir, Ac., 
or arc ocmipioil as sheep-walks and pasture-grounds. The 
arc diversiLd hy beautiful lakes and «««««)«»» ? 

iJ^ely valleys, such as that of Luchom The lake and cascmle of Oo. 

near ‘ ^ 


in a\>viuil;\nce iu tlio plaiuB. fhe rivcia 
of the department is composed of the products 




among 

rook. 

with ...c among th, pn.fo«nd “ J 

up the mountains is of the most savage description . the highest pm 
ot U.« i. oo,arod with porpetnal .now 

preoinioes yawning cliasms, and naked rocks of enormous sue »n, 

ETSHimi Tuo .iVot 

nncrin nf nlwwit 35“ but iu somo places tho descent is piecipiwus mkc 
i wJl" U.0 gmnrte and pri-Ui™ Um-'”"? 

not uioommon to 

overhead. Tho oommumcatiou with Spam ^ 

here calleil * Ports.’ The Port d Oo, the 


high 


ik^rilStaclnS iwwoati co,p.«;on„dn», 

callings Fairs to the nuuibor of 360 are held lu tho year. 

Thf department is divided into 4 arrondissemcuts, 
their subdivisions and population, aio as follows : 


which, with 


ArnmaissoiiiciUs. | Cantons. ^ Communes. ! PopulaUpn in IS.'.l. 

1. Toulouse . . • 1 '2 ; 133 

2. ViUefranehe • • | ® 

3. Murct • • • 1 y 4 

•Is St.-Gaudcna - • 1 \ ^ 

175,6Tl 

65,039 

92.9SS 

U7,09G 

Total - • 1 _39 ^ 590 

480,794 


deDreMionVin tho mountaiiis, here calle.1 • ports.’ The Port a uo, me 

'•i' 

Woiy’Xly to the h»ln of Upper 

which traverses it from south to north. Of the other ** 

otpal are—the Neste, the Salat, the AnJsge, the Lets, the Lougo, the 
Save, the Gimone, and the Tam; these are aU directly or 


1. Of the first arrondissementand of 

nti,_ nther towns of *lie an’oudissemeut are small, ive 

tur-Faronne standa 15 mdea N. from Touio^. 

Lve, a Uttie above its confluence with the Garonne, ana nas aAoi 
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inhabitants. It is a rm^ar brick-built town, situated iu a rich corn 
country, and has manu&otures of coarse woollens, serge, and leather. 
ViUem.wr-titr'Tarn, the most northern town in the department, stwds 
on the right bank of the Tam, which is here passed ny a suspension- 
bridge : population, 6472. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town, ViUtfraneM-de- 
Lauragau, stands in 48* 23' 66" N. lat., 1“ 48' 9" K long., in a plain 
of great fertility on the Lera, near the (Suial-du-Midi, and has a popu¬ 
lation of 2870 m the commune. It is the seat of a tribxtnal of first 
instance, and has manufactures of sail-cloth, hosiery, blanks^ pottery, 
and leather. Revd^ the only other plitco worth mentioning in this 
division, stands in the north-eastern angle of tte deiMirtmcnt, on a hill 
which commands a fine view over a very fertile country. It has 6796 
inhabitants, who manufacture stockings, hats, linen, liqueurs, cotton- 
yam, tiles, and leather. 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town, Muret, is situated 

in 43“ 27' 41" N. lat., 1" 19' 41" E. long., on the slope of a hill above 
a beautiful valley at the confluence of the Louge with the Garonne, 
which is here passed by a fine Buspension-bridge. It is a^ pretty 
brick-built town with a tribunal of first instance, and 4196 inhabit¬ 
ants, who manufacture coarse woollens, delf, and leather. Near 
Muret a large army under Pedro, king of Aragon, and the counts of 
Toulouse, Foix, Coniminges, an«l Bdarn was defeated with great 
slaughter by the French under Simon de Montfort, on September 12, 
1213. The king of Aragon wn^* among the slain. a town 

of 3272 inhabitants, who mnmiJ'acture cloth for soldiers’ uniforms, 
stands on the right bank of the Ari6ge, which is here navigable and 
is spanned by a brick brklgo. Carbonne, on the left bank of the 
Garonne, opposite to where that river is joined by the Arize, is a 
pretty little town with a population of 2293, who manufacture cloth 
and bricks, and trade in oil and wool. Cazvre^, 22 miles S.S.W. from 
Muret, on the Garonne, is a well-built town with 2471 inhabitants. 
It has tan-yards, dye-houses, and hat-factories. Cintegabelle, at the 
junction of the Lera and the Al■i^gc, lias 4016 inhabitants. It 
is a place of some commercial activity; the iron and other pro¬ 
ducts of the department of Ariege are put aboju'd river-craft 
here, the Arifrge being navigable from this point. Ze-FouMfnt, 
the birth-place of the AbbiS Sicard, the great promoter of the 
instruction of deaif mutes in France, lies W. of Carbonne, and has 
a population of 2046. St.-Lyf, W. of Muift, has 4000 inhabitants, 
who manufacture linen, and tiude in charco»d. Montesquiru- Volvestre, 
situated on a height close to the Canal-dn-Midi, has 3715 inhabitant.^, 
and some manufactures of woollens, drugget, saltpetre, and tiles. 
Jiictur, a well-built town, formerly the seat of a bishop, is prettily 
situated on the Arize, has a fine church, manufactures of cloth an<l 
bats, and 212S inhabitants. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement, the chief tbw'n, Sf.-Oaudrns, 
situated on a hill on the left bank of the Garonne, in 43° 6' 29" 
N. lat., 0“ 43' 33" E. long., has a tribunal of first instance, a college, 
a very ancient chi»rch, and 4905 inhabitsuita who manufacture paper, 
leather, glass, delf, tiles, woollen-stufis, tape, Ac. The town h.as 
several flour, oil, and fulling-mills, and trades with Spain in com, 
nails, linen yam, mules, cattle, Ac. From the Es]>lanade along the 
river there is a fine view of the scenery of the Pyrenees and the 
valley of the Garonne. Aspft, S.E. of St.-GaudcriB, near tho torrent 
of Souheil, in a most picturesque situation, has iron-factories, manu¬ 
factures of nails, combs, Ac., and a considerable trade with Spain in 
pigs. Tho population of the commune is 2.573. Bagntrea-de-t/tichon, 
famous for its hot sulphureous springs, stands near the head of the 
valley of Luchon between two mountain streams, the Go and the 
Pique, which unite a little north of the town to form the Neste-de- 
kiuchon, a feeder of the Garonne. The town wliich is 20 miles south 
from St.-QHuden8, and nearly ox>po8ite tho middle point of the chain of 
the Pyrenees, is well built, with wide, straight, clean, and well-paved 
streets. It is in form a triangle, the points of which terminate in 
alleys, one shaded with planes, another with sycamores, and the 
third with limes. The alley of limes leads from the town to tho 
liaihs, and is bordered with houses for the greater part of its length. 
The neighbourhood abounds with magnificent scenery. Tho bathing 
establishment is a large, elegant, and cotumodious building, fitted 
up with many marble ^tths, into each of which water from four 
springs is conducted by pipes. The waters of Biignfercs were known 
to the Romans, by whom they were named Aquaj Taxonieitscs; the 
springs were re-discovered about a century ago, and they are now 
much frequented from tho middle of May to the end of October by 
patients suffering from skin diseases, glandular swellings, and 
stiffenefl joints. The waters are administered iu baths, douches, and 
ns drink. Bagn^res has an important chocolate manufa^>ry; roofing 
slates are quarried, and copper-mines worked in tho neighbourhood. 
St.-B£at, near which there are white marble and slate quarries, stands 
on the Garonne, and in a defile through which that river flows on 
leaving the Yal-d'Aran. The town is small, consisting of two streets 
on opposite sides of the river, and united by a stone bridge : the 
population is 1374. St.-Bertrande-de-Comm.inge$, a village of under 
1000 inhabitants, stands on the site of the ancient Lus^unum 
Oonvenorum, near the left bank of the Garonne. It was formerly 
the chief town of Commin^es, and the seat of a bishop; the former 
cathedral is a large and interesting structure. There are famous 


moi'ble quai'ries and marble worka near this town. A'/le-en-Dodon, 
famous mr its poultry, atands on an island formed by the Save, and 
has 1818 in^bitants. iSlf.-fifarfortf, a picturesque little town at the 
junotioD of four high road% on the Garonne, which is here crossed 
by a fine bridge, has 1147 inhabitanta Montr^eau^ beautifully 
situated on a plateau at the foot of the Pyrenees, and near the 
junction of the Neste with the Garonne, is a neat and well-built town 
with 3081 inhabitanta The magnificent scenery of the Pyrenean 
Mountains contrasts beautifully with the smiling landscapes and 
rich valloys watered by the two rivers in the neighbourhood of this 
town. A fine marble bridge of six arches crosses the Garonne here. 
Stockings and leather are the loading manufactures of the town, 
which trades also in corn, cattle, mules, poultry, timber, oak-ataves, 
Ac. Saliea, is a small place on the Salu^ over which a susponsiun- 
bridge is thrown. There is a fine salt spring near it. 

The greater part of the territory now included in Haute-Garonne 
was inhabited in ancient times by the Volcas Tectosages, whose capital 
was Tolusa, now Toulouse. The Romans incorporated this pari of 
Gaul with Narboncusis. From the Romans the dominion iNUsed to 
tho Visigoths, who maintained themselves iu the kingdom of Tolosa 
till tho 8th century, when they wore expclle<l by the Saracens, who 
in their turn wore driven out by Pepin. Charles, brother of Carlo- 
man, founded the kingdom of Aquitaine, of which Toulotiso was the 
capital, for his son, who being too young, tho goveruinetit was placed 
in the hands of dukes or counts in A.n. 788, and it is to this time that 
the creation of counts of Toulouse is referred. On the union of the 
kingdom of Aquitaine to the crown of franco under liOiiis-le-B5gue, 
the counts of Toulouse became independent, aii<l retained the 
sovereignty of the county till 1270, when it was I'o-uuitod t«» tlie crown 
by Philippe-lc-Ifaixli, 

Tho doiiartmeut forms tho see of the Archbishop <.>f Totiloiise and 
Narimnne, is included in the juris4liclion of the (.Axir Koynle <uid f.>f 
the University Actuleniy of Toulouse, and lielougs to the 12th 
Military Division, of which Toulouse is head-quarters. It returns 
four members to the Ijegislative Body of the French ctnpire. 

{Dictivnnaire de la France; Statiatiqae de la France; Official 
Fapera.) ♦ 

GARRTGILL. fCuMUKRLAM).] 

GARROW HILLS. [Hi.Nnr.sTAN.] 

GAllSTANO, Lanc.a.shire, a small market-town, and the scat of a 
Poor-Law Union in tho parish of Garstang, is sitiiattal on tlio right 
bank of the river Wyre, in 53" 54'N. lat., 2" 46' W. long.; distant 
11 miles S. by E. from Ltmeaster, and 229 miles J,omh>u by 

ifiad. Garstang station of the Pitsston and -u-'ay, which 

is one and three-quarter miles from -ag, is 218^*.... 

London. The population of tho town in 1851 Wiis 839. 'rhe living 
is a {leriictual curacy iu the archdeaconry of Lancaster and diocese of 
Manchester. Garstang Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 54,272 acres, and a jiopulatioa iit 1851 
of 23,454. 

Garstang was Incorporated by Charles TI.; tho corporation consists 
of a bailin' and seven capital burgesses, who have scarcely any 
functions. The town-hall, erected iu 1755, is situated iu tho market¬ 
place. The parish church, a commodious tnUfice, is nearly two miles 
from the town, iu a pari of the pai'ish called Garstang Chiii*ehtown. 
In the parish are a chapel of case, and chapels for luilepomlent:*. * 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman Catholics. Giirstang possesses a 
Free Grammar school, with an income ftx>m endowment of 36/. a j'ear; 
the number of scholars in 1851 was 26. There are also a National 
school, a Roman Catholic Charity school, and at Churchtowu a Free 
schooL The Lancaster Canal crosses the river Wyre by a fine 
aqueduct near tho town. Cotton-spinning and paper-making employ 
some of tho inhabitants; and there ai'o corn-mills and worsted-mills 
on the river Wyre. Tho market is held on 'Phursday, and several 
fairs are held iu the course of the year. 

GATEHOUSE. [KiRKcuDBRiartTsuiRE.] 

GATESHEAD, Durham, a market-town, municipal and jiarliamont- 
ary borough, and tho scat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of 
Gateshead, is situated on the right bank of the river Tyne, in 54“ 67' 
N. lat., 1“ 35' W. long., distant 14 miles N. by W. from Durham, 
274 miles N. by W. from London by road, and 277 miles by the 
Great Northern and York Newcastle and l^rwick railways. Tho 
borough is governed by 6 aldermen and IS councillurs, one of whom 
is mayor; and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. For 
sanitary purposes the borough is under the management of a Local 
Board of Health. The pofuilatiou of the borough in 1851 was 
25,568. The livings ore rectories iu the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Durham. Qatesbeod Po6r-Law Union contains nine parishes and ' 
townships, with an area of 24,271 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 48,085. 

Gateshead forms in efiTect one town with Newcastle, tho county 
town of Northumberland, on the opposite side of the Tyne, with , 
which it is united by a handsome stone bridge, and by a magnificont i 
high level bridge in connection with the York Newcastle and Berwick* 
railway. Gateshead is supposed to have been a fortified Roma^^ 
station. Numerous coins and other Roman antiquities have beeft* 
discovered here. There are two principal streets; one desoen^ns, 
towards the bridge is so steep as to be almost impassable for eaw^gt^ 


gAtinais, lk. 


GENEVA. 


duriofl^ winter; the other, of recent conetruction. ie of gradual dracent. Rhodes, in b.c. 690. or about 44 years after the foundation of Syra- 
The town is lighted with |[as. and partially paved. '!l^e parish cuse. (Herod., vil 153; Thuc., vi. 4.) It was situated at the mouth 
church is an ancient and spacious cruciform ediflcn, surmounted with of the river Gela. The colony established here was one of the most 
a tower. Besides the parish church are St. Edmund's chapel; powerful of the Grecian colonies in Sicily. About B.o. 682 the after* 
St. Cuthbert's church, erected in 1848; and St. John’s church, wards powerful city of Aorioentum was founded by a colony of 
Gateshead Fell, erected in 182!S. The Independents, PresbyterianN, Qeloans. Gela itself maintained an influential position till the time 


Gateshead Fell, erected in 182!S. The Independents, PresbyterianH, 
Wesleyan and New Connexion Methodists, and Roman Catholics have 
places of worship. The Grammar school, founded in 1700, lias an 
income from endowment of 12f. a year, and in 1851 had 40 scholars, 
of whon^ 12 wore free. There are also National, British, and Infant 
schools. St. Edmund's Hospital provides for a master, 3 elder 


brethren, and 12 younger brethren. There are a mechanics institute, 
a dispensary, and an almshouse. A county court is held here. 
—Markets are held on Tuesday and Saturday; and fairs on the 2nd 
*-rnonday in April and the Ist Monday in November. Extensive coal¬ 
mines, iron-foundries, chain-cable manufactories, glass-works, brick 
and tile-works, soap-works, ship-building, rope-making, and chemical 
and other works are carri^ on. There is a manufactory fur patent 
iron-wire rope, and at Gateshead Fell is a quarry for grindstones, 
which aro exported to all jiarts of the world. 

(Communication from Oata/tead.) 


|iuworiui uivy ua AuiiiuKriTUM was imuuuou uj m va. 

Qeloans. Gela itself maintained an influential position till the time 
of Gelon, who rem(.'Vod the greater part of its inhabitants to Syra¬ 
cuse ; a^r which it rapidly sunk in importance. It was dratroyed 


nritish Museum. 


Coin of Gela. 
Actual Size. Silver. 



Weight, 2G9J grains. 


{vommunteanon jrom uaivtncaa.j _ _ . . 

qATINATS, lk, a district in Prance, partly comprehended in the in B.c. 405, in the great Carthaginian invasion, and although after- 
province of tle-dc-Francc, partly in that of Orli^anais, and distinguished wards repeopled, never recovere<l its former prosperity. The modern 
ns OAtinnis Fran^ais and GAtinnis Orl<5anai«, of which Mclun and town of Terra Nova is supposed to have been built upon its site. 
Montargis were the respective capitals. It extended from the Seine The district in which Gela wos situated was a very fertile corn-grow- 
to the Loire, and was drained also by the Tioing and the Essonne. ing tract. It Wiis renowned for the excellence of its lentils. The 

Other towns of (lAtinnis Fninvais were Nemours, Fontainebleau, territory also produced abundance of salt. 'The Minotaur on the coin 

and Morct; of OAtinnis Orl<'anai8, Chatillon, Brihre, Gien, and St.- ot Gela, above, is symbolical of the origin of the city. (Dictionary 

Fargeau. The comity so-named consists of fertile plains, and is of (treck and Homan (leoyraithy.) 

famous for its com products, wine, fruits, pastures, and forests. GENAPPE. [Brabant, South.] 

It is now includod in the departments of Skixe-et-Mabne and GENESSEE. [New York.] 

^ LoiRKT ■ OKNE'VA (Oeuisve, Genf, Giuevra), a town and cantim m the 

(lAi’INE a district of Poitou, of which Parthenay was the south-west of Switzerland. The canton is bounded X. by the canton 

capital is n-w coniprelieiidcd in the department of Deux Siivrcs. of Vaud and the Lake of Geneva, E. and S. by Savoy, and W. by 

ISKVur-* Dr IK. I France. It consists of the territory of the old republic of Geneva, 

G V'l’.SHIXA [Petersbcro, Oovornment of.] . ‘>f the district of Versoix coded by France, aud of the districts of 

r' AI’T rKiivsi r l * * Carouge, Hcrmancc, aud others, ceded by the king of Sardinia by the 

t'Vl'IXV rCwiiKisn] treaties of Pari.s, 181-1, and of Turin, IfilC. The area of the canton 

‘ ^11 I rtf or more nroncrlv BPcak- is only 91 square milc.-<. The population of the canton in March 

GA/..-\. now called «W a ^ 1850. amountd to (>:$,970. of whom U.'iV2 were CalvinUts and 29,764 

ing. of ritrsc,tmtcf Eevnr ItTonS Catholics, who are under ihe archbishop of Freyburg. This number 

tlm borders o cct i 1 ... ^bout 2 miles includes the population of the city of Geneva, aud foreigners who to 

of tbo up pe^ow n. with a ‘ ^ 1 | the number of 14,928 reside iu the canton. The greatest length of tho 

from the part, or suburb, lu t lo ooo canton is about 17 miles, from llermancc, on the extreme north-east 

/ ■.» “f Oo»ev. dong both bank, ot tb. L.ko ot 


dour: DUt It* BUM - 1 

It ia repofttoaiy meiitionotl ia Holy Writ., especially lu Judges « 

as onrSf the iwincipal towns of tho Philistines. It was besieged by the lone 
aft _A rkVtafAnfLtlA rlcfcilCC* A.t ft latCV 


lH*riou IV . -- . . ... rtifv ;c. xvAmAfmnod aA wmcii contains oiiiy uxAAo, --- - %. • i i 

tho Romans ; in the Acts of tho Apostles (viii. 2«). tho level of the lake. The tenntory of the canton is divided 

being then deserted. It became at an eariy f ® into three districts 1. The district north of tho Rhone mcludmg a 

In the middle ages it wa-s an imporUnt frontier town. Uu- ^ ^ ^ bonlcrs of 

SXnn which Qaaa ataS.!. i. .lo«.tc<l .boot («, tot ‘ho n».gh. ""PJ'Ver«,ia. -2, tho .i»triot jontb of Ih. 

ToSg hlalit, ana i. ahoiit 2 niilc. m cimiinrorenco at ‘ho • I‘ JJ,,. it tbo loft tank of tho Arve, which mol';')"* 

ttiitiears to have been once wholly inclosed \>y ®° 1 Gurowoe a neat well-built town, with 4400 inhabitants, about one mile 

s!.S ..f the former gates are still pointed out. The greater part of J „„rtli of tho Arve, an<l between it 

the modern city i« situated on tbo plain below. The town ^i g which it extends lu a navniw 

surrounded bv gardens and pl.intations of olive and date trees, 'dw ' ^ Hermance. The principal place of this last distnrt is 

which numerous and elegant minarets rise, has a pleasing appoaranc consisting of two largo villages adjoining eiich other, which 

7rS n The country around, which U billy, is ^\out 2000 inhabitant.s. Nunierous other villages 

fertile 'rhoportof Gaza, called Majuma Gazas, had special priMleg • g,,j^ttered about tho whole territory; and the immcdiaU neigh- 

?onferred HtHrSby tho emperor Wriiod of Genovm both along the banks of the lake and m 

of {'•onatautin, and exempted it from subjection to JT? tho airection of tho principal avenues leading t.> the town, exhibits 

done in consequence of the inhabitants tjjo extensivo lines aud gfoups of country-houses, which form handsome 

Under Julian the peojilo o^^^^ emperor, and the new ^no-third of the territory of Geneva is sown with corn, 

Zm o? tie ;.ort wL dropiicd (Robinson; LeQuien; Dictu>nary pasture-land a much 

''•^GEER^RUySenS^^^^^^ North.] com. eattle/and 

GFLK^Omcian colony on the south-western coiurt of ^ wine for’the consumpti. i of the town of Geneva, is supplied by the 

toubied by . joink tatoy ton, Crota and tom L.„d«,k a cky togbtan^jg ,, 

iiidustnal products are musical-boxes, chronometers, mathematical 
W i fire-arms, Ac. There is an active transit trade 

earned on by steamers between Geneva and tho several towns on o 

th\"^^"n?i:whicb CharlLagne 


i[ltl»h Museum. 


Coin of Gela, 
Actual 8i«e. Silver. 


Weight, 265 grains. 
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citizeni and the bishop on one aide, and the counts of OeneTois, a 
feudal dynasty which sprung into existence from the wreck of the 
old kingdom of Burgundy, and which ruled the adjoining province 
of &voy, which is still cidlefl Genevese, and of which Annecy is the 
capital. These counts claimed jurisdiction over the town of Geneva. 
The line of the counts of Genovois becoming extinct in the 14th 
century, their inheritance escheated to the house of Savoy, who 
obtained the investiture of it from the emperor Sigiamuud in 1422; 
and hence are derived the claims of the dukes of Savoy over Genova, 
claims however never completely enforced. At the Reformation, 
which was established in Geneva and generally all through Switzer¬ 
land by the exertions of Calvin, the bishop quitted Geneva, and 
retired to Annecy, and from that epoch the town governed itself as an 
independent municipality, and formed an alliance with the Swiss 
cantons of Berne and Freylmif', and afterwards Zurich. The dukes 
of Savoy, after several fruitless attempts to reduce Geneva by force 
or surprise, acknowledged its independence by the treaty of St. 
Julien in 1603. 

In the 18th century the canton of Geneva was distracted by 
interior feuds between aristocratic families and the popular party. 
These troubles furnished the French Directory with a pretence for 
seizing it by force, and incorporating it with France in April 1798 
under the name of the department ‘ Du L<?man.’ In 1814 it was occu¬ 
pied by the Austriims, and was soon after restored by the allied 
powers to its inde|)endence as a canton of the Swiss Confederation. 

The town of Geneva, the metropolis of Calvinism on the continent 
of Europe, is built uu two hills separate<I by the Rhdne, where it 
issues out of the lake. The latter part of the town is built on the 
south side of the river. The Rhone forms an islnitd within the town, 
which is also built upon and is a separate district, joined to the two 
bimks by bridgea The district on the north bank is called St.-Gervais. 
A smaller island, at the very point where the Rhone issues from the 
lake, is planted with trees and forms a public promenade, wdiich is 
adorned with the statuo of Rousseau. A handsome suspension-bridgo 
connects both banks of the river with the island. A handsome quay 
with fine huildings has also been constructed along the south or left 
bank of the Rhdne. The streets in the old part of the town (St.- 
Gervais) are narrow and steep, the houses high, and the appear¬ 
ance of the streets rather gloomy. The most remarkable buildings 
are the cathedral church of St.-Pierre, the handsome front and jiortiwi 
of which were restored in the 18th century; the town-hall, which is a 
very old and massive building; the hos'idtal; the Musde Rath, which 
has some good paintings; the college, with a library of 60,000 
volumes; the observatory; the Hotel des Bergues, one of the large.st 
and finest in Europe; and the penitentiary. The house in which 
Calvin lived and died is still shown in the Rue des Chanoines, .and 
also tho house in which Jean Jacques Rouascau was bom. Geneva 
abounds with means of education. There is tho Academy or Univer¬ 
sity with four faculties—theology, law, science, and belles-lettres, 
with forty professors; the schools of drawing and architecture, indus¬ 
trial schools where they totach mathematics, physics, and chemistry 
applied to the arts; a school for music; besides elementary and^fher 
schools. There are also societies of art^ of medicine, of physics, and 
natural history ; and a reading society, which has a libmry of above 
30,000 volumes; a museum of natural history; a cabinet of medals; a 
botanical garden, and other scientific institutions. Geneva is 33 miles 
S.W. from Lausanne, and about 80 miles S.W. from Berne. Towards 
this latter town a railroad has been projected following the curve of 
tho northern shore of the lake as far as the village of Merges, thence 
running to Yverdun on the Lake of Neuch&tel, along tho southern 
shores of this lake and that of Morat, and thence eastward to Berne. 
Steamboats ply daily on the Lake of Geneva, which is described under 
Licman. In May 1860 tho })opulation of Geneva and its suburbs 
amounted to 37,724. 

By the constitution previoits to 1847 a council of state consisting of 
24 members had alone the initiative of tho laws. The projects of 
laws were laid before the representative council, consisting of 274 
members, which accepted or refused, and might make amendments, 
with certain restrictions. The members of tho representative council 
were elected for nine years by all the natives of either town or terri¬ 
tory above twenty-five years of sge, who paid seven florins of direct 
taxes, and who were neither paupers, bankrupts, nor servants, and 
had not been condemned in any criminal process. The represen¬ 
tative council named the members of the council of state for eight 
years; it also fixed the annual budget of the canton and the 
municipal budget of the town, and appointed the judges and magis¬ 
trates. In 1846 the Catholic cantons of Switzerland formed them¬ 
selves into a separate league (Son<lerbund) in order to defend them¬ 
selves against tho attacks of the Free Corps which had invaded 
Lucerne in 1845 under Ochsenbein and been defeated. The General 
diet of the Confederation on the proposal of the canton of Ziirioh 
decided (September 5, 1846) that the itonderbuDd was illegal, to which 
decision almost all the Protestant cantons adhered. The grand 
cOunoQ of Geneva however declined to accede to the prox>osal unless 
BMians were adopted to preserve the peace of the Confederation, and 
to prevent any further attacks |he Free Cor|>8. Two days after- 
wai^ (OotoDM 6) the.xi)dv8rMting'' in canton demanded the 
Riti -ictation b{,ihe de/'^^ * -F' ' council of state resigned 


its power to the municipal council of Geneva, and a provisional govern¬ 
ment with the radical leaders os its members was appointed. 

GENEVA, LAKE OF. [Lbman, Lakb.1 
GKNEVRE, MONT. [Alpks, Hautbs; Alps.] 

QENNESARET. [Palestine.] 

QE'NOA, or more correctly gENOVA, Duchy of, one of the 
administrative divisions of the kingdom of Sardinia, occupies, with 
tho intervening coast, that portion of the Ligurian Al>ennincB whioh 
lies at the head of the Gulf of Genoa, between 44” 3' and 44”' 60' 
N. lat,, and 8“ 20' and 10” 6' E, long. It is bounded W. by tho 
administrative division of Savono, N, by that of Alessandria, E. by 
the duohy of Massa belonging to Modena, and S. by the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 'The area is 1257 sqtiaro inilos. The population in 1848 was * 
545,182. 'The small islands of Palmaria and Tino, at the entranfiejjjtf. 
the Bay of Spezzia, and that of Caprajo, near Corsica, belon^ ti* tu^ 
duchy of Genoa. ' ’ ■ * 

Coaat-line, Surface .—The average breadth of tlie country is barely 
74 miles, but about tho middle near Genoa, it is 25 miles. 'The 
coast line does not exceed 100 miles. Along the coast aro .^numerous 
indentations, which form several good harbours, and tviro spacious 
bays, Rapallo, and tho magnificent Bay or Guif of Spezzia, the Portus 
Luiiio of tho Romans. The surface of the country prissentQ. a -/juo- 
cession of mountainous slopes and terraces, broketf by valleys aqd; 
ravines. The Apennines cover tho greater i>art of the surfapc of 
duchy, curving round the gulf at the distance of a few umes. fio.*u ' 
south-west to north-east, and forming two slopes, from the Northern 
of whioh descend tho Bormida, tho Orba, the Scrivia, the Staflbra, and 
the Trebbia, all feeders of the Po, while tho Gulf of Genoa receives from 
tho Boutliem slope the Polcevem, tlio Besagiio, the Sturla, the Vara, 
and the Magra, all of tiiem streaiua of little importance. 

From the nature of the cotmtry there- can only be one main 
line of roafl traversing tho length of tho duchy. But this road is « 
au excellent one, running along the Riviera di Ponente (western 
shore) from tho city of Genoa to Savona, and along tho Riviera 
di Levnnte (eastern shore) from Genoa to Sarzina, and disclosing 
innuinerable views of tho most incturcsi^ue beauty. Thu trans- 
verae roads, which fall into this main road, are the terrainatiuns « 
of those from Piedmont and Lombaitly. Tho only railway in tho 
duchy is the southern portion of the Turin and Genoa railway, which 
is now open to the latter city. 

The nrovnlent rocks are of tho magnesian liinestone, and carboni¬ 
ferous systems. Statuary and other marble, alabaster, limeatono, 
slate, coal, and asbestos are obtained. The soil iiL^st^'.?. must part 
i*oeky and but moderately productive, iTt-j^ifflbbahit- 

ants has turned to advantage every spAvtapfible of ciiltiviM>:of 
climate is temperate and on tho whole salubrious, and the air is 
remarkably pure. Tho winds in tho mountain ravines are however 
bitterly cold in winter, oocasioning among tho inhabitants a tendency 
to pulmonary complaints; and the sirocco sometimes exerts its noxious 
influence. The chief productions are oranges, lemons, ami citi*ons, 
light wine, oil, chestnuts, silk, cotton, hemp, with figs, pomegranates, 
almonds, ami other excellent fruits. There are extensive furests and 
fine postures on the mountain .slopes. 

The Genoese are a robust and good-looking pco 2 >le ; shrewd, active, 
industrious, frugal, and parsimonious. They speak one of the ^ 
difilcult Italian dialects, and have a few bo<»ks of poetry printoc»*9*if''.’ 
They are well calculated for comtnoroe, which is tlieir real element, 
'rhe Rivieras, or maritime districts, furnish the best sailors in tho 
MeiUterranean, and the Sanliuiau navy is chiefly manned by them. 
Genoese vessels trade to tho Levant, the Black Sea, the Baltic, to 
America, and even to the coasts of the PacUic. The principal urticK-s 
of export are silk, rice, hemp, oil, and jiaper. There are at Genoa 
muuufactorieii of silk stufis, of woollens, embroidered cambrics, and 
muslins, plain and ornamental furniture, paper, jewellery, Ac. 

IHriaiowt, Towns, d;c. —Tho duchy is divided into 4 provinces, which 
with the area, ‘ maudameuti,* and population in each, are as follows:— 


Provinces. 

Area in niilcs. 

Mniutumenti. 

Population in 1848. 

Chitivari . . 

3.'>3 

7 

110,077 

Genova . . 

3.>7 

13 

283,233 

Levante . . 

2:i!> 

0 

78,8.3» 

Movt . . . 

288 

G 

C3,013 

Total . 

1237 

32 

343,182 


2’he Province of Chuwari lies between the provinces of Genova and 
Levante, and is watered by the Vara, a feeder of the Magra, and the 
torrent of Rapallo, whioh falls into tho Bay of Rapaiio. The strip^ of 
land along the coast is very productive; the mountains abound with 
chestnut woods. The inhabitants are chiefly employ^ on tho sea. 
6 'Atamrt, the capital of the province, is beautifully situated on thoi 
Bay of liapallo; it is a well-bnilt busy town, with about 10,000fl 
inhabitants, 'fho streets are narrow, and the houses, many of whic^ 
are of a rather superior kind, are generally built on open oroachgJ 
It has several splendid though not very tasteful churches 
principal, that of Madonna-del-Orto, is annexed to the eccleB^WfijU 
seminary. The Franciscan convent, in the great square, is 
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bnil^ng. There are Reroral old and picturenque towera in the town, 
the largeiit of which it now used as the office of the podesth. The 
town has a Booietit Economica, for the enooun^^tnent of agriculture, 
literature, and the arts. It hu a lace and twine factory, and is noted 
for the nianufacture of light willow chaira. Borzonaeca, a large 
villa^ with about JiOOO inhabitants, lies inland among the Apennines, 
and is of some importance for its cloth manufactures. Lcmoffna, 
famous for its slate quarries, has about 6000 inhabitants. It contains 
a fine church and a singulor-lcoklng palace. JRapallo, a flourishing 
town with 10,000 iuhabitents, extends along the shores at the heotl of 
the Bay of Rapnllo, about 6 miles W. from Chiavari. It is well built; 
the houses stand ohiefiy on arcades; there are many pretty churches 
with peculiarly graceful campanile towers, and on the sea-shore there 
ftna'.goa rtello tower. The chief manufactures are lace and oiL 
a pretty village on the shore, near the promontory 
of ^^^^'ino, has, including the district about it, 6000 inhabitants 
Seatri-dirLevante, E. of Chiavari, stands on a peninsula connected with 
the Riviera by a long isthmus, and has 4000 inhabitants, who are 
engaged in the coasting trade and in the marble quarries of the neigh- 
b|k^ood. surrounding scenery is very picturesque. San- 

the interior, stands on a high hill, and has 6000 
a small town of 2000 inhabitants, lies east of 

jfll^Mi^^on tEe Vara. 
f Tin, Province of Oenova lies west of that of Chiavari, and contains, 
besid^ tlfa city of Qr.yoA, the following towns on the east coast:— 
Jieeco, a pretty place with 5000 inhabitants, has some export trade, 
and builds vossols of small size. Nervi, a gay-looking^ town, with 
painted houses, situated also E. of Genoa, among luxuriant gardens 
close to the shore: population, 4000. It has a small port, silk ^d 
woollen manufactories, and a good fishing trade. The following 
towns arc on the shore to the west of Genoa:— Seetri-di-Ponente, a 
'flourishing place with about 4500 inhabitants. Pegli, population 3000. 
Voltri, a prosperous town with several fine churches, paper manu¬ 
factories, and 8500 inhabitants. 

TAc Province of Levante lies between that of Chiavari and the 
eastern boundary of the division. It is watered by the Magra and 
'its feeder the Vara. Tho eastern part of the province forms part of 
the territory of Ltinigiana, which was named from the ancient town 
of Luna, now in ruins, on the left bank of the Magra. The river 
Magra is interesting as having been the boundary between Etruria 
and tho territory of the ancuint Ligures. The capital of tho province 
is Spezzia, which stands at the head of the fine Bay of Spezzia in a 
most benji^l^^himitry, and has about 10,000 mhalntants. It is 

W able structiues are tho old Genoese 
__ if the Visconti In tho bay, close to 

10 town, the remarkaVde appearance called ‘polls' may be seen, which 
is a hemispherical swell of tho sea, caused by the gush of a submarine 
spring of great abundance and power. The diameter of the polla at 
this phme is 25 feet. Porto-Venere is a small but interesting town of 
over 2000 inhabitants, opposite the Isle of Palmaria. It contains two 
fine churches, one of which occupies the site of a celebrated temple 
of Venus, On the opposite side of the Gulf of Spezzia is Lerid, 
which is a station for coasting vessels between Genoa and Leghorn, 
and has 4000 inhabitants. Levanto, a town of 4000 inhabitants, 

K led by overhanging hills, stands in the western part of the 
. Surzana, on the loft bank of the Magni, in the Lunigiana, 
ty t<jwu with 8600 inhabitants. It is tho seat of a bishop, 
and lias a fine cathedral, ivhioh is a good specimen of the Italo-Gothic. 
Tho cjistlo and the old fortifications, wliich are remarkable for their 
massiveness, add much to the picturesque appeartmee of the city, 

The Province of Novi lies on the northern side of tho Ligurian 
Apennines. It is drained by the Sorivia, and by the Lemmo and 
other mountain torrents which swell the Orba, a feeder of the Bonnid^ 
Tho province is not productive except in its northern pait, which 
opens into tho plain of the Po, and is planted with vines, mulberries, 
and other fruit-trees. Tho mountains supply fine pasture, or are 
covered with chestnut woods. Novi, the capital, a cheerful well-built 
tuwu, standH in a plain at tho foot of the Apennines, on the road from 
Genoa to Turin, and has a considerable transit trade and 11,000 inha¬ 
bitants. It has several fine churches and palaces, and a college. 
Voltaggio, at the foot of tho mountain group called La Bocchetta, h^ 
a population of 2200. SerraraUe, on the loft bank of tho Scnvia, is 
a bustling little town with 3000 inhabitants. Gavi, important from 
its position in a defile in the mountain, and comtnandod by a strong 
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castle, stands on tho old road from Genoa to 'furin, and has 2W0 
inhabitants. Poxzuoio and ArguvUtt are towns of about 3000 mha- 
bitnnts each. Above the latter is a fine ruined castle. 

GE'NOA, GE'NOVA, a city of Italy, belonging to the kingdom of 
Sardinia, is situated on the const of the Mediterranean, at the foot of 
the Ligurian Apennines, in a recess of the Gulf of Genoa, m 44 24 
N. kt., 8* 62' E. long., 75 miles S.K. from Turin. The population in 

1848 was 100,882. . „ , • .n 

Tho city of Genoa stands partly on tho declivity of sovend hiUs 
king in tne form of a somioirclo roimd the spacious harbour, and 
on H narrow strip of ground bstwoen thorn and tho soa. It is 
’ on tho laud-side by a double line of fortiheations, the external^ 
above 7 miles in length. These fortifications have been 
Proved and strengthened within the last few years : the 



ramparts form a favourite promenade. The higher Apennines rise 
immediately behind, dividing tho waters which run to tho Mediter¬ 
ranean by tho valleys of Bisaguo and Folcevem, from those which 
flow northward into the Scrivia and the Bormida, two affluents of the 
Po. Upon the summits of these mountains, which ate near enough 
to command Genoa, are severtd detached forts, called II Diamante, 

I Due FratoUi, Sto, Tecla, Ac. The appearance of Genoa from the 
sea is truly jqagnificent. A succession of fine buildings more than 
two miles m length lines the shore; ndraerons palaces and gardens, 
churches and convents, rise behind like an amphitheatre, on the steep 
sides of the hills that rear their dark and barren summits above, 
crowned with formidable ramparts, batteries, and forts; the buildings 
are square and lofty, and the roofs are covered with light-coloured 
slate, which has a neat and pleasing effect. The interior of the town 
is hardly so pleasant; the streets are very narrow, crooked, and steep, 
with tho exception of a few, such as Stnda Balbi and Strada Nuova, 
which are entirely lined with marble palaces belonging to the Genoese 
patricians; and the Strada Nuovissima, Carlo Felice, and Carlo Alberto, 
which are also on a scale of considerable magnitude. Some of the 
palaces in the Strada Nuova have galleries of paintings, and their 
internal decorations and furniture are splendid. The palaces Serra, 
Reale, Durazzo, Doria, and Brignole Rosso, are among the most 
remarkable, but there are several others very little inferior either as 
architectural works or for the richness of their contents. Genova 
la Suporba, as it was of old named, is indeed one of the finest cities 
in ltdy, in an architectural point of view. Genoa has many hand¬ 
some churches; the magnificent cathedral, L’Annunziato, and the 
elegant church of Carignano, are among the finest; about half of tho 
churches of Qonoii, and among them some of tho finest, were destroyed 
by the French during their occupation of tho city. The TiOggia do’ 
Banchi, where is the Exchange, the Ponti, or quays of tho harbour,. 
tho Porto Franco, or free-port warehouses, tho lighthouse, tho theatre 
Carlo Felice, the promenade of L’Acquasola, the great hospital, Albergo 
de’ Poveri, the Ospcdalo del Pammatone, the former palace of tho 
Doges, the Banco di San-Giorgio, and the Goldsmiths’ Street (Stiuda 
degli Orefici), are all worthy of notice. 

Genoa is an importiiut commercial city. The exports amount to 
considerably over two millions sterling; the imports to nearly three 
millions. The principal articles of export are silk and fancy goods, 
rice, hemp, oil, and fruits. Genoese vessels trade to the I^evaut, tho 
Black Sea, the Baltic, and to North and South America; while steamers 
maintain a regular communication with Marseille, Barcelona, Leg¬ 
horn, Civita Vecchia, &c. The fine harbour is bounded at the two 
extremities by substantial piers, the Molo Vecchio and tho Molo 
Nuovo, and above tho latter is a noble lighthouse 300 feet liigh. Tho 
Darsemr, or state dock and arsenal, is a busy and well regulated 
cstirblishment. Connected with it is tho Bagno for convicts. 'Tho 
Porto Franco, or free port, referred to above, consists of a collection 
of 355 bonding warehouses, forming a sort of town surrounde*! by a 
wall, within which neither soldier, priest, nor female is allowed to 
enter, except by special permission. It is iinder the management of 
tho chamber of commerce. There are extensive and convenient 
quays along the harbour. The manufactures of the city are of con¬ 
siderable importance. Tho principal are of velvets and other silk- 
stufli), embroidered cambrics, woollen goods, jewellery, surgical, 
optied, and musiciil instruments, paper, canvass, artificial ttowors. 
coi^ ornaments, and various other fancy articles. In tho making of 
rich velvet, luid gold and silver articles of a peculiar kind of filagi-eo 
work, the Genoese have long possessed, and still maintain, an almost 
unrivalled celebrity; but they arc also very skilful artificers in many 
otlier of the more elegant bnniches of mechanical art. 

Genoa is n garrison town, tlie residence of a govemor-goneml, and 
of a senate or high court of justice for tho whole duchy. The French 
civil and oomiuei-cial coties have boon retained, with some raodifica- 
tinna The govemmeut of tho town is vested in a great town Touncil, 
consisting tif 40 members, 20 of whom ai-o nobles and 20 merchants, 
a lower council, two syndics, with various other officera. For public 
instruction there is the University, attended by between 600 and 600 
students, a royal college, a naval school, and six commun.!.! schools, 
one for each district of the town, a deaf and dumb school, an academy 
of fine arts, public libraries, &c. There are also 15 conservatore, or 
female asylums, and viurious convents and benevolent ^institutions 
besides those named above. 

Jiittoru of Genoa .—The liistory of Genoa, or Genua (its Roman 
namel is lost in tho oliscurity of old trailitious, which would assign to 
it an antiquity greater than that of Romo. It is meutionod hy Livy 
(xxL 82) at the beginning of the second Punio war, when it appears 
to have been a town in fricailship with Rome. Some years ^ter, • 
Mago, the Carthaginian general, coming with a fleet and amv from 
tho Balearic Islands to effect a diveirion in favour of Hamubal, took 
Gonna by surprise and partly destroyed it; but it wm restoiwl two 
or three years later by oixler of tho Roman senate. (Livy, 4 d ; 

XXX 1.) From that time Genua api 'lurs to have coiitimi;^ m aluanco 
with Rome, but it was not a colony. Strabo (p. 201, CaMub.) men- 
tiOTs Genua as an emporium where thh Ligures fwm the interior 
brought for sale hulss, cattle, ^ey, and timber for shipjiuildmg, and 
i-eceived in exchange oil -qthcrjpirta fi^taly. 
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LAngobards, A.D. 641. Charlemagne afterwards took it, and put it 
with all maritime Li^ria under the government of a count. After 
the fall of the Culovingian dynasty, and during the contests about 
the crown of Italy between the Gorman emperors and the Berengarii 
and other claimants, the citizens of Genoa seized the opportunity of 
assorting their independence under the government of elective magis¬ 
trates styled consuls. The names of the consuls began to be recorded 
from the latter part of the 11th century. The Genoese had already 
rendered themselves formidable by sea. After having suffered from 
the Saracens, who about 936 surprised and plundered their town, 
they applied themselves to strengthen their navy; and having allied 
themselves with the Pisans they drove the Saracens out of Corsica, 
Capraja, and Sardinia, between the years 1016 and 1021. From that 
time dates the dominion of Genoa over Corsica and Capraja, and that 
of Pisa over Sardinia. The Genoese took part in the great orusade 
under Godfrey de Bouillon, and obtained settlements on the coast of 
Palestine, especially .at Acre. In 1146 they took Minorca from the 
Moors, and the next year they took by storm Almoria in the kingdom 
of Granada, where they made an immense booty. The Genoese fleet 
on this occasion consist^ of 63 galleys and 163 transports, with 12,000 
land forces. In the year after, having joined the Catalonians, they 
took Tortosa, which was defended by a Moorish garrison. These 
conquests excited the jealousy of Pisa and Venice, the two other 
navid powers of Italy. Pisa, being the nearest, was the first to come 
to blows with Genoa. Four wars took place between the two states : 
the first in 1070, which was short; the second in 1118, which was 
ended in 1132 by the mediation of Pope Innocent II.; the thinl in 
1162, which lasted nearly a century; the fourth in 1282, in which 
the Pisans were completely defeated by sea near the rocks of Meloria, 
in sight of their own coast, when 3000 Pistms were killed and 13,000 
taken prisoners to Genoa, where most of them died in chains. From 
that blow Pisa never recovered. In 1290 the Genoese under Conrad 
Doria destroyed Porto Pisano, and filled up the mouth of the harbour. 

The rivalry between Genoa and Venice began to show itself soon 
after the conquest of Constantinople by the Franks in 1244. The 
Genoese having assisted Michael Palseologus to reconquer his capital, 
obtained from him the suburbs of Pera and Galata, and the port of 
Smyrna, with full jurisdiction over those places. The Venetians 
disputed with them the supremacy of the Levant seas, but after 
several naval fights the two powers concluded a truce in 1271. After 
the fall of Pisa the Genoese found themselves more at leisure to renew 
the confiict with Venice. They put to sea vrith 165 galleys, each 
carrying from 250 to 300 men, and sailing up the Adriatic defeated 
the Venetians near the island of Curzola, took or burnt 84 galleys, and 
made 7000 prisoners, including the Admiral Dandolo. Peace was 
made in 1299, by the terms of which the Genoese excluded the 
Venetians entirely from the trade of the Block Sea, where the Genoese 
had formed a succession of colonies, forts, and factories all along the 
coast, and from which they carried their trade, and intiwluced Chris¬ 
tian customs far into the interior of Asia. War broke out again in 
1346, when the Genoese defeated the Venetians in sight of Constanti¬ 
nople, but were afterwards totally routed on the coast of Sardinia. 
Genoa, disheartened by this defeat and a prey to internal factions, 
gave itself up to John Visconti, duke of MUan. In 1372 war broke 


out again between Genoa and Venice for the possession of Tenedos. 
Genoa bad meantime shaken off the yoke of the Visconti. In this, 
the fourth war between Genoa and Venice, the Genoese took Chioggia 
and besieged Venice. The Venetianswere near capitulating, when Vetter 
Pisani and Carlo Zeno revived their spirit, formed a new fleet, with 
which they blockaded the Genoese within Chioggia, and obliged them 
to surrender. This war, called the War of Cbio^a, ended in 1381. 

From that time Venice and Genoa remained at peace, with trifling 
interruptions. Genoa was exhausted by internal factions. To the 
rule of the consuls had succeeded, about 1190, that of the podesth, 
who were chosen annually, from among the citizens of another state, 
in order to avoid the partialities and intrigues resulting from fftmily 
connections. This lasted with some interruption till 1270, when two 
citizens, Oberto Spinola and Oberto Dona, distinguished for their 
services, usurped the supreme power, imder the name of ‘ captains of 
liberty,’ which they retoined till 1291. They reconciled the lower 
classes to their usurpation by api>ointing a magistrate called Abate 
del Popolo, a kind of tribune who supported the rights of the people 
against the nobles. Foreign captains were next appointed, tp'be 
chosen from among the mitivos of places at least 100 miles disCgint 
from Genoa. Afterwards a council was instituted, first of 12 
subsequently of 24 members, half nobles and half plebeians. Feuds 
and fighting often took place within the town between nobles and 
plebeians, and between (raelphs and Ghibelines. Both the Doria and 
the Spinola were Ghibelines, but having quarrelled among themselves 
they were Avercome by the Gaelphs,'who were headed by the families 
of Fieschi and Grimaldi, and who exiled their rivals. But the Ghibe- 
linea of Genoa, unlike those of Florence, were popular among the 
lower classes, and they re-entered by force. From 1317 to 1331, and 
again in 1335, these factions continued to desolate the country, sq. ns 
to render it, says the chronicler Foglietta, a frightful desert. In 1^39 
the citizens, weary, pf disoorA an4.j4iBordor, instituted a lUtoreme 
magistrate,/gdled •' in excluding by la4r'*sdl the 

nobles, ^om everftlling^the ,ftffl,ce. 


This lasted two centuries, but not without frequent contentions 
between the principal citizen famUies," especially the Adomi and 
Fregosi, who proved just as factious and troublesome as the patricians 
had been. Several doges were elected at a time, some were exile<l, 
and others were forced upon the^ oommunite by an armed faction.. 
The neighbours of Genoa, the Visconti of Milan, and the kings of 
France, taking advantage of these feuds, at various times obtaiuod 
possession of Genoa. At lost, Andrea Doria had the merit of deliver¬ 
ing his country from the French yoke; and in ordpr to avoid a 
recurrence of the former feuds, he changed the institutions of the 
country, by establishing biennial doges, and councils to assist and 
control them. A roll was made out of all the distinguished families, 
both noble and plebeian, from among whom the doges, councillors, 
and other officers of state ware to be ohosen. This aristocrac y 
ever was not wholly closed and exclusive, like that of Vc 
families might be added to it at certain times and with certai.^ .ilH-' 
cations. This form of government lasted from 1528 till Bonaparte’s 
invasion of Italy, when the democratic party, assisted by the French, 
rose upon the aristocracy, and, after a fearful contest, a democratic 
government was formed, protected by a strong F^4nc^tWlrrison witb'u 
the city. In 1799 the French, under Masaeua; were l, the^fid.wa's '*■ 
Genoa by the Austrians and the English, and after apniq. a 'jmc- >t 
defence the city capitulated to the Austrians, but was anA 

to the French after the battle of Marengo. Bonaparte, then cousui^ 
gave a new form of government to Genoa, leaving to it only a nominal 4 
independence with the name of republic, but when be became emperor, 
he compelled the doge tmd senate to consent to the formal annexa¬ 
tion of Genoa to Fiiuice. In 1814 Genoa surrendered to the Kugltah 
forces under Lord William Bcntinck, and in the following year, by a 
decision of the Congress of Vienna, it was united to the Sardinian 
monarchy. 

Of all her foreign possessions Genoa retained Corsica the longest; ^ 
till 1768, when she ceded it to France. Her numerous and wealthy 
settlements in the Levant and the Black Sea she lost after the 


Ottoman conquest of the Eastern empire. In the 18th century her 
navy was reduced to a few galleys, aud her flog was insulted .wjtl^ ■ 
impunity by the Barbary privateers. Since the lost peace the ^piriQ 
of commercial enterprise in her citizens has been greatly revived,, an^ 
the city has regained a large measure of prosperity. 

(Foglietta, Caffiiro, and the other old Genoese chroniclers ; Bottn, 
Storkt d’Italia; Serra, Ittoria dei Liyuri e dei Oenovai; Murray, 
Handbook of Northern Italy.) 

GENTOOS. [Hindustan.] ii. 

GEORGE, ST. [Azorks; Bermuda •* •* 

GEORGETOWN. [Columbia, Di8^0jaai.AWARB; 

GEORGIA. This article comprehends not only a descnptiSiTh: ' 
Georgia Proper, but of all the countries between the Black an«l the 
Caspian seas of which Russia either holds or claims pnasossion, and 
which form dependencies of the government of Georgia, or, as tho 
Russians ctdl it, Grusia. This tract, commonly called Transcaucasia, 
or the Transcaucasian provinces, extends from 38“ 40' to 43 ■' 30' 
N. lat., and from about 36“ 10' to 60' 12' K. long. It is inclosed on 
tho north by the range of the Caucasus, which forma a part of the 
country; on the east it is washed by the Caspian, and on the west by 
tho Black Sea; on the south it is bounded by Persia and ABin> v 
Turkey, having a line of frontier on that side of about 600 ^7* 
miles. Its lengtii from east to west, from the Cape of Abchi.--Ju or 
Apeffieron on the Caspian Sea, to Fort Nikolaicff on tho Block Sea, is 
about 460 English miles, but measured diagonally so as to include 
Abasia, or Abkhosia, it would of course be much greater; its breadth 
from the banks of the Araxes to those of the Terek, is about 350 
English milea The area of the Transcaucasian provinces is estimated 
by the Russian authorities at 66,500 square miles; tho population iu 
1846 at 2,648,000. 

The surface is for the most part mountainous; the northerfi portion 
being almost wholly occupied by the range of the Caucasus ; the 
southern portion chiefly by that of Ararat. These mountain ranges 
are dosenMd under their respective titles, and to them wo refer for a 
general notice of the physical features of the country, which will be 
described somewhat more in det^ when we speak of the several 
provinces presently. But the country though generally mountainous 
contains some ext^ive plains; and tho scenery is altogether of a very 
strikij^g character. 

The principal rivers which drain the Caucasian isthmus are the 
Kur or Koor, the ancient Cyrus; the Araxes; the Rion, or Faz (the 
ancient Pbasis watering tho Colchu of tho ancients); the Koobon; 
and the Torek, besides numerous smaller rivers and streams. Owing 


to the hilly nature of the country only two of these rivers are 
navigable, and that only for flat-bottomed vessels—^the Kur, from its 
oonfluenoe with the Araxes to its outlet into the Caspian Sea, for 
about 70 English mUes; and the Rion, for about tho same distance. 

The present commerce of these countries by the Caspian Sea iw 
carried on from the ports of Derbend, Baku, Sbamakbi, and Lenkoranf 
to Persia and to Astrakhan. The ove^ud trade is with Russia an’ 
Persia, os well as with Asiatic Turkey. ~ Tho commerce by the Blj^ 
Sea is carried on from tho mouth of the Rion with Odessa and ^ 
Russian ports, as well as with Constantinople; and there is a^^K^ 
traffic with the highlanders of the Caucasus. The coast of 7 
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Sea IB defelided by & chain of Rusalaii forts, but the garrisons liave 
for the most port been rocentW driven from them by the allied fleet. 

The intercourse between the countries south and north of the 
CaucMUB is earned on by the two roads described under Caucasus 
( vol. ii. col. 391). Almost the only roads available for traffic in the 
intcnor are those constructed by the Russian government for military 
purposes. But great improvement has been made by the govern* 
meat in this respect within, the last few years. “ The hills and 
valleys, which were formerly passable only on mules or horses, and in 
a few parts in wagons drawn by oxen, are now everywhere traversed 
by tolerable roade; the post service is under the best regulation for 
travelling, wd intercourse is facilitated by a regular postal communi* 
cation, which has been carried to the most distant communes.” 
(.llaxthausen. ‘ Transcaucasia,’ p. 81.) 

though very varied is in general genial. The southern 
laClW^^^^ese regions and the high mountains by which they are 
surrounded and intersected, produce that variety of climate which 
adapts them to the production of various plants and animals proper 
^th to warm an djso ld climates. But the heat and the equal tempera* 
as well small quantity of rain which falls in Georgia 

over a considerable portion of the cast of 
ial irrigation necessary as well for arablo^as 

--where, as below Kakhotia, tlie canals and 

IOCS have been destroyed or suffered to go to ruin, the country has 
ccome a desert. 

Of wild animals' there are the panther, the jackal, the tiger, the 
boar, the wolf, Ac. Besides the domestic aiainals common to the 
northern countries, there is a great number of camtds and asses. A 
grunt variety of birds is found in these regions, of which the most 
remarkable is the pheasknt, which is indigenous on the banks of the 
Rion, or Phasis, from which river it has derived its namA The slopes 
,of the mountains are covered with lai^e forests, which produce beech 
and other timber of the best description. 

Agriculture is in a backwai'd state, and the instruments employed 
are of a very rude kind. Among other efforts which have been made 
Russian government for the improvement of agricidture, has 
^hat of establishing a number of German agricultural colonies, 
wasBiKUgh the colonists have prospered, the natives have shown little 
incKuation to profit by their superior skill. In Georgia Proper, the 
mountains of Imirctria and part of Miugrelia, the land is mostly 
cultivated in detached farms, without intercommunication by direct 
roads; in other districts there are villages occasionally of considerable 
lil^butgeimA^small. All over the country the larger farm-houses, 

buildings; some are surrounded 
'b^^^^S^Pagraatin^TmiHnm have strong and lofty stone towers 
The agricultural primuots embrace a wide variety. Wheat 
and barley are grown largiily, especially in Georgia Proper. Maize 
and a remarkable species of millet called * khomi,’ are the chief grains 
raised in Mingrelia, Imiretria, Gooria, Ac. The vine, which is indige* 
nous, grows abundantly in a wild state. The vineyards produce a 
groat variety of grapes, and a large quantity of wine and bnmdy is 
made in the country. The wine mode by the natives is far from 
agreeable to European palates, but the German colonists make »u 
excellent wine. Silk is cultivated in several provinces, but this branch 
A^dMustry is in a very low state, owing to the unskilful preparation 
^^■MUy^blo commodity. Cotton is grown in the southern provinces, 
^^MmUprery inferior quality, and iusufficicut in <iuautity for tho 
requirements of tho small manufactures of tho country. It is how¬ 
ever said that by an improved miuiagemcnt the cotton might bo 
brought to the greatest perfection, and its quantity increiised to an 
unlimited amount. Tobacco is grown in Gooria. In the circlo of 
Syknak sugar and indigo are successfully cultivated. Madder grows 
spontaneously iu several parts of the couutiy, but is cultivated 
chiefly iu tho provinces bordering on tho Caspian. The inhabitants of 
tho district of Derbend are almost exclusively occui^d with tho culti¬ 
vation of it. Rico gr^s almost everywhere excepl|||i tho highlands ; 
and Biiffron is pruduco*^i groat quantities in tho caiuBm proviuce|^ 
It is believed that great mineral wealth is concealer in the moim- 
-taius, but bitberto uotbing of any importance has been mode available. 
Tho country is very rich in sidt. The manufactures are qH|finod to 
tho articles rc<iuired for home cousumption. 

This country is the seat of a great variety of tribes, or as they are 
Bomotimos termed races, of men differing iu speech, habits, and 
physical characters, yet bearing a certain general rasembloKe. Trom 
a very early time this appears to have been tlie cose; w a Greeks 
historian, Timosthones, quoted by Pliny, affirms that SOOjpissimilar' 
ti*ibea occupied the country; while Pliny adds that in his time 130 
interpreters were required iu the market of Diuscurios, a town of 
Colchis. These numbers ore doubtless great exaggerations, but the 
\ latest aud one of tiio beat-inftMrmed travellers in Georgia, Baron von 
Raxthauseu, says there exist at the present time more than 70 tribes, 
»ach having a distinct dialect; but then some of these languages or 
lUleut^ is frequently spoken only in a distriot composed of a few 
UlagoB. The study of thes* tribes is of singular interest to the 
■^^ologist, and of scarcely itoarior interest to those who are more 
Seted by moral and antiquarian peculiarities. Here are first tho 
Nras, the purest members of the Caucasian type, assigned by the 
I ^li^ologists as tire highest chis s of ^e h^ian race; also 
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are Circassians, who are found on the south as well as north of the 
Torek; the Assetes, or IrOu, hardly inferior in interest even to the 
Georgians, and in whoso habits and customs recent writers have 
seemed to find so marked an affinity with those of the ancient Ger¬ 
mans; the wide-spread Armenians, from their intellect, and energy, 
as well as from their close bond of nationality and religion, evidenuy 
destined to play an important part in tho future history of this part 
of tho globe; the Yezidis, with their worship of the evil spirit; the 
fire-worshippers of Buku; the Tatars, ^uanians, Abasians, Ac. And 
each of these aud of the remaining tribes has “its historical traditions, 
its own language and usages, and in* many cases its peculiar religious 
rites; for although in the same village Armenians, Georgians, and 
Tartars are found living together, they scarcely ever intermix; each 
people preserving its own religion, custems, dress, manners, tribunals, 
and police.” Moreover, as the writer just quoted (Baron von Max- 
thauBon) elsewhere observes, “ All the races who have passed through 
this country have left memorials behind them: in fact, there exist 
here munaments of every period of tho world's history. We find the 
dwellings of Troglodytes, entire cities cut out of the rock ; the colossal 
ruins of aqueducts and canals dating from the times of the great 
Babylonish, Assyrian, and Persian monarchies; with Greek and Roman 
I edifices, and rouk-castles of the middle ages.” 

It would plainly occupy too much space to attempt to give a general 
I account of the Georgian tribes: under the several divisions wo may 
I notice some of tho more marked features of the principal ones ; but 
I here it must suffice to observe that tee general characteristics of the 
Caucasian highlanders, although there are differences among them iu 
origin, language, and many other respects, are a strong love of inde- 
peudonco united with predatory habits. The men are generally 
imluleut; much of the most laborious work is devolved on the females. 
Their chief indulgence is in the possession of costly weapons. Hos¬ 
pitality is a sacred duty among all these highlanders. Whenever a 
Cancosian has received a person into his house ho will protect him 
against all his enemies, even at the risk of his own life. -The law of 
retaliation is more strictly enforced among the Caucasians than among 
the Beduin Arabs: to avenge the death of a reldtiou becomes a sacred 
obligation which descends from father to son, unless the quarrel is 
settled by a compensation accepted by the aggrieved party. Although 
many Caucasian tribes have been converted to Mohammedanism, the 
most part of them may be called idolaters, os they frequently worship 
some inanimate objects. It is very remarkable that the prophet Elijah 
is a particular object of adoration among almost all tee Caucasian 
tribes, both Mohammedan and P<agau. There are several caverns in 
different parts of tee Caucasus consecrated to the prophet, where the 
inhabitants assemble on certain days to offer sacrifices to him. If a 
person is killed by thunder, the highlanders say that he was killed Ity 
tee prophet Elijah, aud consider it a great blessing for him. The burial 
of such a [lersou is accompanied with tho songs aud dances of his rela¬ 
tions, who rejoice in his death instead of mourning at the event. They are 
much attached to their ancient superstitious aud traditions, aud there 
is little doubt that iu these aud many of their peculiar religious obser¬ 
vances many vestiges of their primitive faith auid habits are retained. 

The atteinpts made by tho liussiau government to civilise the 
Caucasian highlanders for a long time proved abortive. Wi.'yn the 
last 7ew years however, according to the statement of a sc* wwhat 
partial authority, more success appears to have attended the ^ Vte of 
the Russian govermuent to introduce European education. “ 1 /TiflU, 
Noukka, and Chamaka institutions have been established to |^mote 
tho cultivation of corn, silk, and wine ; and in the governmenl^epart- 
ment artisans and labourers are traiuod for this wide field of agricul¬ 
tural enterprise. Free instruction is provided in the excellent mili¬ 
tary schools for tho sons of the numerous and poor nobles. Every 
chief town of Georgia contains a school, amply endowed, for the 
education of the sons of nobles, merchants, and the upper classes of 
citizms. The gymnasium, aud tho institute for daughters of men of 
rankBare siippoi-ted iu a mauuer correspoudiug to tea education 
requ*ed. The pupils who distinguish themselves at these institutions 
have free admission to the imperial universities aud tho iH)lytechnic 
schools of St. retersburg aud Moscow. The sous of meritorious native 
inhabitants are i'eceived into these schools, and entire corps havo been 
formed, principally of the sous of Mubaiumedans of rank, who never 
l^Kjk passed the limits of theii- own country. Many of the Asiatics 
^B^nuade remarkable progress in science and civilisation iu tho 
^^^ols opened cxprescly for them at St. Petersburg. The 

^ll^ror's care is extendet^i likewise to the religious and spiritual wants 
^^the inhabitants. The neglected state of the dominant Greek Church, 
of the Armeuian, the Lutherau (consisting of the colonists from 
Wilrtemburg), aud tho Roma.^ Catholic churches, as well as the two 
Mohammedan sects, was exchanged for discipline and order, with the 
aid and co-oporatiun of the resiiective clergy of these religious bodies. 
Churches aud chapels wore restored or rebuilt, whilst education and a 
provision for the clei^y of every faith were secured.” (HaxtMuson.) 

The ecclesiastical chairs of the Armenian Church are directed by 
tk|ir patriarch, who resides at Echmiadzin; and those of the Georgian 
cBkch by the catholicot^ or metropoliton of Georgia. Tho religious 
tee Mohammodan^re mooshtend, who is 

acknolMI^ by the Russiaqjfir »• relilClliw chief of 

tee Moh ammedan Inbabitauta ^ 
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The government of th(»e countries is concentrated in the person of 
the governor-general, who resides at Tiflis, and who is at the same 
time commander of a considerable miUtazy force called the Caucasian 
corps. The governor-general determines all the civil and military 
affiim of these provinces, and directs the minor diplo.matio relations 
with the neighnourlng countries. 

Until within the last few years the several provinces and tribes 
w«re governed by certain customary laws, besides which there was 


which was recognised and administered by the Russian authorities; 
but in 1837 a commission was sent to Geor^ with instructions to 
thoroughly examine the country and the condition of its inhabitants, 
and to draw up a project for its government. The commission com¬ 
pleted its laboun^ imd the new civil admmisti'ation was inaugurated 
in January, 1841. The main object of this project was to remove 
the influence of the military power from the civil department, and to 
separate the political department from that of justice and finance; and 
in order to assimilate as much as possible the political condition of ; 
Transcaucasia to that of the rest of Russia, the laws and institutions 
in force in that country, the namee of the magistrates, their functions 
and routine of business, were extended to Transcaucasia, with only 
such modifications as the condition of the coimtry and its inhabitants 
reaped. 

One of the most important alterations was the abolition of the old 
oppressive and vexatious system of dues and imposts, aud the substi¬ 
tution for it of a new system of taxation, consisting of,—for the 
country communes, a tithe on the previous valuation of the aggregate 
landed property of the community, or in its place, where from local 
circumstances the tithe is inapplicable, a tax on the number of chim¬ 
neys of from three to five rubles; bo^ these tissessments being valid 
for 15 years: and for the town communes, a fixed tax laid upon 
every trade, its amount being in proportion to the number of work¬ 
men employed ; and a tax on commerce proportional in amount to the 
class of business. There is also a minor tax on each workman, the 
receipt for which serves for his passport. The reforms were doubtless 
well-intentioned, but it is to be feared that the very general corruption 
of the otficials has deprived them of pretty nearly all the beneficial 
effect which they might have produced if properly carried into practice. 
It is. certain that the inhabitants complain bitterly of the oppressiojo 
they endure, and there is but too much reason to believe that their 
complaints, are well founded. 

The Transcaucasian provinces are divided into the Christian and 
Mohammedan. The Christian comprise the ancient czardoms of 
Qeoigia Proper, Imiretia, Ooorio, and the vassal countries Mingrelia, 
Almsia or Abkhasia, and Suanetia, in which the Greek religion pre¬ 
vails, togcUier with the Armenian provinces. Among the Mohamme¬ 
dan are classed the khauats of Korabagh, Chamaka, Moukha, Derbend, 
Lenkoran, inhabited by Mohammedans of the Shecah sect, anciently 
under the dominion of Persia, and the former Turkish pashalics of 
Akhalix and Alkaltaliti, inhabited by Sunnite Mohammedans. Many 
of the highland tribes are however only nominally vassals of Russia 
and are in frequent revolt against her. 

We proceed to notice the principal provinces:— 

, Oeor/na Proper consists of the former kingdoms of Kakhet and 
Kartijbserhich were united under the domination of Prince Heracli'is II. 
in thj^ijSth century. It contains, according to ofiicial returns, about 
26,0(r bquare miles, with a population of about 600,000. The prin- 
ci^ t^'n is Tiflis, the ancient metropolis of Georgia, the chief seat 
of the mramerce of the country, and at present the seat of govern¬ 


ment mr all the. Caucasian provinces of Russia. It is situated in 
41" 40' N. lat. Juad 46" 16' E. long., and extends along both banks of 
the river Ku:i^for ‘about lj| English mile. A notice of it will J>e 
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reputation of (imng ei^ceedingly attached to their religiou andeudflfii^i^. inure 
honest, umpl^i4arted, laborious, and brave. These hondbitem^. pasha 
quoUtieB are t^feed with an admixture of vanity, irascibilit}R and has tt 
some other de&^ common to less civilised nations. The townmen 
are indolent, av&icions, and untrustworthy. The language of Gwrgia Gewrg 
bears a great resemblance to the Armenian; but besides the A|me- u get 
nian, which coHStitates-its basis, the Georgian is full of Greek,-Latin, moun 
Persian, Arabic^ Turkish, and other foreign words. Georgia,was medk 
converted to Christianity by Armenian missionaries, who intrq***^^ distrii 
into the churches of this country Ui© worship in the Armenian 
which however was not understood by the people. In 410 a capiq 

Armenian named Mesrop invented an alphabet for the Georgians^^ i 
soon afterwards Bible and other religious l^ks were tranaP^L^X-a 
into Uie Georgian language. A new and more simple kind 
used for ordiuuy writings, was invented about the lOtbfL 
The new alphab^ is cidTed by the Georgians Mkhedrool«^4|pTn^^ j||g™ 
Military one, and old one Khootzoora, or the EcclesiastiofU.t,. The] 
population of Ueo^a is divided into the following c lass es 
the Iiedebuli, or sovereign nobles: 2nd, the Tavadis (literally hetra^ 


the Russian dominion was established, the Tavadis ware divided into 
three classes, distinguisbed by the sum of money paid for the murder 
of an individual belonging to their body. Thus the sum paid for thu 
assassination of a Tavadi of the first class was double of what was 
paid for one of the second: and the penalty for the murder of a 
'ravadi of the second class was double of that for one of the third 
class. The Asnauri were likewise divided into three classes, which 
stood in the same relation to each other as those of the Tavadis. The 
Mokalaks, or dtizeiu, live in the towns, chiefly at Tiflis, and are gene- 
ndly engaged in trade. The peasants are serts in Geoigia, and beloug 
either to the crown, the church, or to the princes aud uoblm. 

'rhe other towns of Georgia are, Signakh or Syknak, the chief place 
of the district of that name, with about 3000 inhabitants, who are 

regarded as the bravest of the Georgians; Telav, a well-buUt town in 
the Oriental style, with more than 8000 inhabitants; Dooeb 
fied place, with about 1600 inhabitants; Goree, a comtEv*^ 
with about 3500 inhabitante; aud Kiizabethpol, or Ganjah, toiliierly 
the capital of a Kbanat, and the residence of a vassal prince. Kiiza- 
bothpul is a large town, which contains even now, in its dilapidated 
state, above 6000 inhabitants, aud several fineo% qstmes and otimr 
public buildinga The town is fortifled, " *»freque^Jy 

exposed to the calamities of a siege and^ after •a„iitl‘‘ 

enumerated are capitals of districts, wliich 

the vicinity of Goreo are the singular ruins of the rocE-bowu bt Upia 
Zichi, which consist of a number uf <lwelUugs which as well os uume^ 
runs roads ore carved out uf the solid rock : the works are of unknown > 
antiquity, but the natives generally assign them to Queen Tbamaru, 
though another tradition accounts for the name by ascribing the 
entire work to (Jplas, a grandson of Noah. 'I'here is another of these 
troglodyte towns at Yardsle near Zeda Tmogni on the Kur, which, 
like that of Uplas Zichi, contains what is called a palace, as well as 
some other caves, evidently of a superior character; and smaller 
collections of similar caverns lure found at two or three other places. ** 

Imiretia, borders north on the main ridge of the Caucasus, and is 
seimrated on the east by a branch of it from Georgia Proper; on the 
south it borders on Akhalzik; and on the west on Mingrelia. • 

IS about 6000 square miles; the popuh^tion about 100,00^ coiLllai^ 
chiefly of Imiretiaus and a few Armenians. Being sholteredfe &^ ji^ p Mi 
northern winds by the Caucasus, its climate is mild, and in many 
parts the trees blossom and produce fruit twice a year. The 'large 
forests with which the country is overgrown prevent the free (drcula- 
tiou uf air, and engender a kind of malaria. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile, and the climate favourable to the cultivation of U the productf^ 
of worm countries. 'I’he Imiretiaus soeak a 

language, and ore politically divid^y *a ga t he 
Georgians. Their manners aud cuK&ilfs are also the 
lower classes are very laborious, and' remarkable for their physical 
strength. Many of them go to Tiflis to gain a livelihood by their 
labour. Kootais, on the Riou, the metropolis, aud the only town of 
Imiretia, was formerly the residence of its kings, and is now the seat 
of the provincial government. It is the capital of the district of the 
same name, as well as that of the whole country. The place is divided 
into the old and new town, the former of which is of greiit antiquity, 
and contains a dhurch built in a sidendid style of Byzantine architec¬ 
ture. The new town is constructkl in the European miumer, and it*» 
streets are planted with nut, fig, aud other trees. 
inhabitants, exclusive of the Russian gai-rison, is about 
neighbourhood of Kootais is the monastery of Ghelat, wnSciris sur¬ 
rounded by mountains coutaiuiug sulphur springs, naphtha wells, aud 
also a kind of block ^bor. 

AkheUzik;, or the treaty of Adrianople Turkey ceiled to 

Russia a part of the pashaiio of Akhalzik winch now forms the 

•XX_1__•_At_X.__ _ r\^ X.I_ iA s 4^_ 


found undertH Mue. The inhabitants of the country parts haV«%be Russian.provinoe of that name. On the north it borders on Uoona, 

__-x-xT.-__ i __ 1 __ 1 I anrl MinirMliA - nn t.hn Anjufe. nn GnoriHn : on the aniith. on the 


aire^jt,^ and Mingrelia; on the east, on Georgia; on the south, on the 
kshauo of Kars; on the south-west, on the part of Akhalzik which 
IS reiqMned the Turkish domination, ^he area is above 4060 

uare ilijles; ^^{wpulation is about 70,000, a^ consists of Armenians, 

Axsrrxtiwi ■ ItTviewlei ^Pavvilra .Taswfil AMs ■' I tkaiUS. 


nobles, 
nobles of 


■ the same prirl*- 


Gatxgiaus, Cib^.9ks, Kurds, 'rurks, Jews, anu’ Gi{>8ies. The country 
is genera^, l^ty, but very fertile, and the climate is healthy. The 
mountain contadn numerous mineral springB, many of which have 
medicOiY ,^;propertiea The country is divided into ten .sandjaks, or 
distrio^^aome of which are governed by Russian officers, and uthera 
by naJ^es called sandyok-begs. 'The principal town is Akhalzik, the 
capi^ of <"16 province, a fortress supposed to have been built by the 
Mlal^ted^ueeu Tbamar. It contains 14,000 inhabitants. 

E lb'*Xtie Atntmian Provinca ore compeied of the khauats of Erivan 
‘M^i.NakMibevan, o^ed to Russia by Persia in 1828. The area is 
<7000 square miles, a great part'.of winch is hilly, besides the 
9^ Ararat. There are however many plains with a vojpr 
' bm products of Erivan an* the same as those of Georgia, 
addition of a kind of cq;/hineal, oollod by the natives, 
he population is abouV140,000, of whom 60,000 ar|l 
Pand the rest Armenian The Armenians are princA 
in agricolture and gojmening. They grow whe» 
tnillet, and a little flax; J^d pay considerable attenrifW 
bion of the vme. Thn^Tatare inhabit large vilkup 
engaged in breeding J^rees, cattle, and sheep. 
siVAir Ih? qiUMt place" oi 

‘ L.}'- 


''"lUS 


GEOROIA. 


GEORGIA. 


the important fortrera of Sardar Abed, and the convent of Echmiadzin, The khanat of TatUh, being situated between 88* 31' and 89* 81' 

ww reBiden^ of me Anuenian patriaroh aad the head-quarters of the N. lat,, is the moat southern poBseBsion of Kossiai On the north it 
Armenian Church. borders on the Steppe of Moghan, which makes part of Shirvan; on 

iroTince of Nwh/uhevan, which forms the south-eastern part the east on the Caspian Sea; and on the south and west it is inclosed 

^ ** divided into two distriota——Nakhichwan and by the Persian dominions. This province is entirely mountainous, 

. . ® ^imato of the hilly port of Nfd^liichevan is healthy, with the exception of one great plam which runs between the moun« 

1 ^??**** ** •od unwholesome. It contains tains and the sea. Its soil, with few exceptions, is a black 

duabm salt-minea The town of Nakhichevan, situated in capable of producing the most luxunant vegetation. Its situation 

w. lat., was in ancient times one of the most important cities along the sea-eoast affords great facilities to its commerce. It has two 
Ttneman empire, and the Persian historians relate that it then ports, or rather roadsteads : Iienkoran, which is so shallow that 
id 40,^0 houses. It has bera many times captured and vessels cannot approach the coast nearer than ope mile, and are* 
yet when it was visited hy Sir John Chardin, m the 17th frequently oblige to anchor even at a greater distance; and Sam, 

, it TOutain^ 2000 houses, besides numerous oara'ronserais, which is the best port in the Caspian S^. Sara is situated on tiie 
na (uitor public buildings. Extensive ruins attest the former north-western side of a little island of the same name, and is ollMit 
ssity, which has now less than 4000 inhabitant^ 24 English miles from the sln^M- YosaelB drawing 14 feet of water 
^^^l^mforence of tho town is about 4 English miles. can come within 160 fathoms of the coast. It is the usual stetion of 
, of Abbasabad, constructed the Russian war flotilla. The industry of the district is in a very 


province of N^hichevan, which forms the south-eastern part 
of Russian Armenia, is divided into two districtik—-Nakhichevan and 
Ordoobad. l^e riimate of the hilly port of Nakhichevan ia healthy, 
'but in the pluns it is exceedingly hot and unwholesome. It contains 
V>me valuable aalt-minea The town of Nakhichevan, aifcnatad in 


aalt-mlnea The town of Nakhichevan, situated in 
. 69 N. lat., was in ancient times one of the most important cities 
ue Artneman empire, and the Persian historians relate that it then 
Mined 40,000 houses. It has been many times captured and 
~Ked, yet when it was visited hy Sir John Chardin, in tho 17th 
utury, it contained 2000 houses, besides numerous oaravanserais, 
j^thSjMd other public buildings. Extensive ruins attest tho former 
ssity, which has now less than 4000 inhabitant^ 
pMM[^^^m^mforence of tho town is about 4 English miles. 


in tho left bonk of the Araxee by fbme French engineers in tho 
Persian service. 


. jybp.*iytrirt^^^||^J|H|eontains about 0600 inhabitants, of whom 

and the rest Armeniaiu. This district 
^ ^^^H^PUHi^l^HBoying a particularly healthy climate, has 
* paradise.' The cliief place of the district is 

JIPovEadTwISci^ontains about 600 houses. 

huge tract of land extending along the slloroB of the Caapian 
^'Bea, and containing the present provinces of Ikdku, Derbend, Sbirvan 
(Chamaka), Kooba, Sheki, with the peninsula of Apsheran sad the 
island of ^lyon, once formed a part of Albania, which belonged to 
tho powerful monarchy of Armenia till tho 6th century, when being 
couquereil by tho Sossanide monarch of Persia, Khosroo Nooshirvan, 
it assumed the name of Sliiirvan, For some time afterwards it had 
its independent sovereigns, who took the title of shah, but were 
^obliged, totrords the end of the 9th century, to acknowledge the 
Kujiremacy of the kalifs. The rulers of Shirvan long continued 
powerfi^ and had_frequent wars with Persia. In the beginning of 
*** ''century Emir Ibrahim of Shirvan conquered Azerbijan, 
^Ja^ is. and even'IspahaU, the capital of Persia. But the terrible 
which agitated that country towards the end of the 16th 
century, brought it under the dominion of Persia, and Shirvan never 
recovered its independence. Divided among several rulers nominated 
by the shah, it remained under the dominion of Perria until it was 
gradually invaded and finally subjugated by Russia. Shirvan borders 
provin^^f Kooba on the north; on the east on that of Baku 
^he Buu^ on a bay of the same sea, and the 

^®^^ ®>^ ^^® province 
saimrTnl® province, including the island of 
Salyan, w about 6 ^ ^ the population is about 140,000. 

It contains P • ’ >pt in the mountainous part, is 

exceedingly fertile. , 


ho surface o' 


low state, and limited to the production of some silk, rice, honey, Aa 
The manufactures supply a few silk and cotton staffs. The chief and 
only town of the province is Lenkoran, a wretched place with about 
600 houses. 

The province of Kwrabagh, whidi is separated on the south by the 
Araxes from the Persian dominions, and inclosed on all other sides 
by the Russian provinces of Shirvan, Sheki, Elizabethpol, Nakhi¬ 
chevan, and Erivan, has an area of about 7000 square milei^ and a 
population of about 60,000. From its extentnve forests it has received 
the name of Karabagb, which signifies, in the Turko-Tatar language 
* a black garden.’ Many parts are covered with hills; the highest, 
called Saree Dara, is 5000 feet above tho level of the Caspian. These 
hills are generally covered with wood or fine grass, and barren rooks 
are very rare. There is a vast plain, which has a soil almost uni¬ 
versally fertile. The climate in the high parts is rather cold. Hie 
pkuns are hot and unhealthy. Besides the Kur and the Araxes, the 
province is drained by numerous small rivers and motintain streams, 
which afford graat facilities for irrigation. The products of Karabagb, 
owing to the hilly character of the country, are those of a moderate 
rather than a warm climate, and the forest-trees are of the same 
description as those of Europe, and supjply timber of the best quality. 
The mineral products consist of a smaU quantity of naphtha, copper, 
and salt, collected from lakes. 

Tho population of Karabagb is very mixed, but consists principally 
of Mohammedans, who mostly lead a nomadic life. 'There are also 
numerous Armenian families, besides some Nestoiian Christians and 
Gipsies. The Armenians of Karabagb have a nobility, consisting of 
some families to whom Shah Abbas the Great grant^ the title of 
'melihks,' or princes, which is enjoyed by their descendanta They 
have a numerous clergy, comprising two archbishops, many bishops, 
abbots, and several -qonvents, besides the secular clergy. Both cleiOT 
and laity are very -.^orant, and their religioim obaervances are muw 


* ooDulation of S . «“ty are very-.ghorant, and their reugioim obaervances are much 

The uulx oi raetp consists of the Tatar, or, to relaxed. Many Mohammedan, and even Pagan, rites and customs are 

speak more co divided some admixture of Arabs intermingled with their religion. The Nestorians have emigrated 

aud Persian^ y , _ mdf ral classes; as the begs and into Karabagb from Persia since the treaty of Toorkmanchay. 

agas, or nobles, ^jatmotions orig^® maaf-nookers, and the Tho only town in Korabagh is Shooahee, population about 6000, 

peasants. rather connived A under the former native situated on a high rocky mout^n, about 4000 feet above-^e level 

eovernmeu^ an there ar«» maintained by RusBa. of Caspian. It is fortified by nature and a little by art.' \ 

•s^-^MSHants are all tree, anu_vuc.« , 


uThTu 4«. Toorkr., or 

"niw »«o„, 

and tobacco. T|^® , which is in »ot the (wphicl^ called 

tho Ishmd of fiOhattt wS p“duce in il^hettr, is so, 

warm and so fertil natural advantage#nt iKndanc^ 


Beswrfs among the Moham- 


Jewa, and * nallpd Toorkee, or Turki^guage of Shirvan which it is separated from several indetmdent tnbes of 
IB what IS th ajgo.used in east on the province of Shirvan, south on t]%t ofKaral 


Bituatea ou a nign roexy mounwn, about 4UUU feet above-^ 
of j|ie Caspian. It is fortified by nature and a little by art.' 

'We province of ShdA is situated between 40* 10' an; 
N. lat., 45* 66' and 43* E. 16ng? On the nq|^ it bor^ 
port of the Caucasian ridge called Salvat-dagnmnd Shak-| 

_»JL __x_J __1 •_1^._2_a 1 . M 


1* 16' 
1 on a 
Jh, by 

rest on 


warm and so 

many This island has alsofOtherto be- 

turned to little aoci^ ^hifl^siw ^ manutlfes. J" 

industry of Shirv^ EJ|“®^Yn ie town of Ch3^^ 

villages in its ”* f individuals. There mIi. 

reqmring ^® « -g « few tanneries, in tha 

cotton manufactures, « situated in the mounVint 


the territory of the sultan of Elisooy and the'<jj|Jf^|B^f ElilkbethiwL 

length from north to south is-70 Englirii 

ipUl its breadth in the northern * '^haaame; but it 
^ M towards tho south. The popuiatidy ^t 100,000, of 
jAbout 80,000 are Mohammedans, 17,000-s-.^ snians, an^ 1Q90 
7ho couniiy is generally mountainous, Ik ^ there ara ^so 
level tracts; the chmate ia temperate, excei during the few 
^er months, when the heat becomes oppresf a in we plains. 
1 products consist of different kinds of gnun, wtt th are oultivated 
^e billy part Silk is produced to some exteat in the plains, 
\ some cotton ia also cultivated. Some silks of a good quality 
banafiuitured 1^ the women in several viUsges. Great flocks of 
Jp and cattle are reared in the province. 

/ookha, the chief‘place of the province, contains about 6000 
ubitants. It is in a valley, indosed on all sides by mdhntains, a 
\QMtanoe which prevents a free circulation of air, aad accounts for 
^^■tiiealthinesa of the place. ‘Sheki, which is now a small village, 
jBjj^^Kve been a considerable plM», sinoe it has given its name to 
^^^^ple province. Fiidagb, a little fortress situated on a mountain 
name, has naturaUj a very strong position, and in former 
served as a place of refuge to the klum, when he was defeated 
^rhis enemies. 

is on the shores of the Caspian between 48* 9' and 
Iff K long; A great part of 'his is formed by the 

jgBinsula of Aj^eron,•which juts itfOti; Oliiaii^Sea. The popu* 
80,000. The soil is > ”* r '' jf4knd4he dimate^ 
A 'ivorwiral 'mdootions of 
#petr‘ bn. srfaidi is 


very cold and barren regiai 
distinct from t^t of the reW 
in the fabrication of armsj 
from which they derive co J 
condition being superior t| 
Shirvan. The commerce 1 
'Caspittn Seftp and witlx fl 
considerable. j 

The chief place of the rt 
\Shamahkee, whid^was oelet 
\It continued to bo an impor 
Wntury, whell it was swkM 
I > highlanders of DaghesU 


B a, who are exdusivy e 
gsels, and sundry n|P 

jrofit, as is appore^ 

the rest of 
carried 

and TinM^: ; u^,: 

I the town i; 

its trade dunng^li^ v 
until the beg^ing^ 
V the most bM^wrouaH 
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lUlMtoit ia gV4Hit qiiAatlij oIom to tlio diorei of the Casj^an. It ie 
ifjji&tdaBialhegM^ There «re many Mlt lakes on 
pMilHiNflh 8f ApuMron, whidi fhmiih a grei^ quantity of salt, 
flhp mtoutaaw are generally Mohammedaiui; they hre more indua* 
' MuNlli VMli tha othw Mohammedaaai and are in a oomnaratlrely 
^XmlliHF At Ataeoh'Dja ie a remarkable temple befonj^ to 

tte aeet of the Qheldrs« the At e e eh -pwruat^ or Fire*woieiiippera of 
” tte V^ttlaaa. Here are xM^tha apringsi firom whieh the gaa escaping 
jp eooduoted throu|^ the nee hollow piUara of the temflle, and Maes 
«M a btig^ flame to the hei^t of 4 fbet Devotees visit this temple 
flrom the i^aijab and other narts of India, aa well as Persia. An 
aet^ oommraoe ia oanied on by Baku on the Caspian Sea. [Baxv.I 
j^h e provinoe of Aoofta bordcncs on that of Baku on the south. 
THi weetera part of tiie provinoe is hillv; hut there are extensive 
pUina of the moat fertile soil along thtpahores of tilie Caspian. The 
dimi^ ia rather oold in the mountains, but warm in the plaina. The 
country juroduoea ia ahnadaaqe every kind of oom, with some rioe, 
ootton, euk. and tobaooa NuuMoua nodu graae on the rioh paaturea. 
The population, amounting to about 90,d00, are Mohammedans. 
Kooba, theioapital, and the only town of the provinoe, containa about 
6ff0 wretehed nouaea, built ia an irregular nuumer. 

Jkrhatd has ahready been deaotlbed. rDsnsBin).] 

Wa shall now give a brief sketch of thoae eountriea |tbich, having 
Ipraeervod their national rulers, acknowledge the supremaoy of Russia, 
and are dependent on the governor-general of Qeoigia. 

MingrduL —^Tbis prindpality, #rm6h extends along the bonks of 
th# Rion, or Phasia, was tml Imown in antiquity under the name of 
Coixmn. Mingti^ Um between 42* and 43* N. lat., 41* 19' and 
42* 19' E. lone. It borders nordi on the Caucasian range, west on 
AUthada lad me Black Sea, east on Imireda, and south on Gooiia. Its 
greatsstbrsaddi is 60, and its length about 76 English milea. The 
aoU, and pfoduotions are similar to those of Imhetia. The 

population is about 100,000, and consists of Mingrelians and Suanota, 
few Abkhaaiaaa, Armeniana, and Jews. The 


with a few Abkhaaiaaa, Armenians, and Jews. The Ming^liana in huntingrearing flocka, the produce ,<d^Woh they exobaoj 
ftwak a dialect of the Georgian lanraage, end profess the Greek for different obj^s ofisMqesaitiU- . * ,*' . 


laligion. They have an archbishop and three bishops, subject to the 
spintnal supremacy dT the eatholioos of Georgia. The Suanets, who 
are a higUand tribe professing partly the Mohammedan re^on, are 
divided into tiiree clasaaa—prinoes^ nobles, and peasants. I^e little 
town of Sennakh Is the chief pl^ of the country, and the r«ddenoe 
of lAe sovermgn who is called jDadian. Russia possesses on the coast 
the fortrassea of Redout-Kale and Anaklia. 

The principality of Qooria hae long been govOTned by its own 
aoverei^is, who are deaoandanta of the GccrgMi dynasty, and were 
vaoaals to the Ottoman Porte from the 16th oentury until 1810, when 
its rulv became a vasaal of Ruasia. Qooria lies between 41* 40' and 
42* 6' H. lot.; it is bounded N. by Mingrdia, by the Black Se^ 
E. by Imiretia, and 8. bv the Turkish poasessf^. ^e country is 
vaqf hilly, and oovered with large forest^ contam^g excellent timber 
for ship-building. The soil is the most fetwe in Georgia; the 
mroduote are the some aa those of Imiretia and-Mingrelia. The popu¬ 
lation, which oonsista of Georgians, and sona» Aroenians, ia about 
40,OOA ixrl is divided into classes of prind^ nobles^ Ac. aa in 
Geotypi^roper. The religion is Greek, and the diun^ establish- 
mattt (p siato of an arehbiuKm and two Idahops, dnder the apirj pal 
auper^ Tidenoe of the oathoucoa of, Georgia. T^most kami'esnt 
|daoe w®ne RaaMamdiatreaB of Poii, m the njouth.hl^e river fUon.* 
A nm M of l^|^«tan hasalraaSy been givciirn.fDAaaKWair.] 

j ^ ^ fiisr__*_»_r _tj—__Li-Li 


country situated between Ihigheatan, Georgia, the Caucasus, and the 
provinces acquired from Persia. EUaproth is of opinion that the 
tribe of Avhr% which ia the most important among tiie Leaghii^ i« 
deaoended from the ancient Avars, who were a branch of the Huns 
There ie a preat admixture amongst the Lenffibis of Arabian blood 
from tha colonies which were settled there in the 9th oentury by tht 
k«^B of Bwhdad. Uke all the Caucasian tribes, the Lesghis are oi 
a savage character, end given to robbery. Thty are exoeedingl] 
brave, and capable of enduring the greateet haraehipe. They am 
most aocompllmed horsemen, but fight equally well on foot; «id ar 
always ready to sell their servioea to the highest bidder. Th* 
minority the Leaghian tribes profma the Mohammedan religion o 
the Sunime sect. 

The U|[^land tribes of the Mitsdj^, or Kistea, are di vided ^ uii < 
four branches—1, Ike Kistes Proper; 2, the ZngooAb^;;;-w^<*<'CQ^? 
boolaka; 4, tike Cheobehsea. The amount of theUi-'pUpwC. 
very uncertain. 

The Ossetes, who inhabit a large tx^ 
etitttto a population of about 88,000 fimlli 
language and phynoal constitution frox 
and appear to ^ar a remarkable afflnityj 
great part of this nation, occupying the sout— _ 

was traced to subjection by we mouorche ofu%i%nv^y^^ 
the Chriation religion of the Greek Church; and although they hai 
preserved their own* language they resembie in many respects tt 
inhabitants of Georgia, of which their country now forms a distric 
The Osaetee who inhabit the northern elope of the Caucasus hai 
pieHerved their independence, idthough they are nominally subject^ 4 
Rustia. They were early converted to the Christian rel^on, whu 
however they have abandoned; and, except some obscure traditioi 
and superstitious observances, and a great veneration for the ruins 
ancient oburohea, they have'scarcely any religion whatever. T1 
Ossetes ar^ laborious and sober people. They are chiefly ocoupu 


of the Caucasus, and cor 
Mp entirely distinct ii 

t«r 'bgents. a 8u4lf“ 
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rith 
Terkobikn^ 


jceedmgly Shasnkhal*^ Thriop, whlch^odntaio.a] 
laborii«i along the^Caqiiaa Sea. T^ 


aiMa, govena his poeeesuomi.with 
oM^ol of the Shamkhal’s doinUons, sit, 

_OAAA lA Zm 


The Abases, or Abkhases, occupy' Aba 3||rP roper, wlpf 
from Mingrelia along the shores of the BlacK^a, a^istai^ 

70 Englim miles, and 'contains a pcmulatii^ W a^ut 60,'C 
the nominal dominion of a pripce who acknowledges the euprema 
of Ruasia. Tha Abasian population is not however confined to t)j 
little district. It is intermingled with the Circassians all over t 
country that metanda along the coast of the Black Sea aa far aa t1 
banka of the Kooban. Their number may be about^^OOO. 

a^, from the hartory of the exj^veral Greek Somes, such m 
W known to the early Greeks ^ed here at an early ep^h. The 
Dioscuriasjmd others, w^ esto Caucasian rqgions^difring thefr 

Romans became aoquamted wi^a az. -. 

wars with Mlthridatea and ^ 
the end of the 14th oentury. 

thoy niflW even ^re th^a expelled the Mol^iiiaedi^nrilljd 

resumed thtir poww; bu^i^a, made among " 

wl^ Alexander I., kinoA miserabh oonditioib*'4^f%^ 
egak^w have 


le kings of Armenia. Tbwat-ds 
'were invaded by Tamerlane, when 
Sr Qengis Khan. After the death 


_^—^414 

JoSoThe 16tb 


-, - ,, , . - ^ , _ endeavoured to establish thoir 

dqularg about the petty^tee which' •eknow- fwqftxiy ^ ei^ of^pons, and by Negroes the chiefs became 
of Busaia, and* are cbnsidered a» 4 mH oP^atT infludnoe m the Cau(^e ohief, or sovereign, of Tmirat ja made an 

^ yoke; but he was obliged to 
unsuOM^ atte^^pahty was converted into a pro^oe of 
flee tp^key, a^petty states fell successively under the aauiu 
BttMia.^veralAt8 were extmded during her last wars with 
wer, >r4. oo>“flnned by the ' — 


near tiw Qaspys/oonta&is about 6000 inhabHoats. Near it id 
tofiattm Boonm; m whieh is garrisoned by Ruesian troo^ ' 
iM|MM4ty qjT Bhamkhal is nominimy a^nowledgad 1 
mbf oiisAeoodha, whieh ia a kind of republic oomp 
nlismli Id^OOO fiStflUes, who are murit oddioted to predatory 

the aarvioe of anybody who will paj 
> Bhamkhal, <m whose pastures they are pel _ 
Having revolted, they were defeated bf* ' 
I tliit time haw rsnudaed tranqutt. 
of Bnsria in lh( 0 ea parts ora the 
lam^ who miss over a populatioD 
'flf Tahammatb h«7tag a pqpolation 




a conned by ^e treaU* of Turkmanohay in 
^ of Ad^ople m 16;<» with Turkey. Sinco 
bm phwfly occupied ^ endeavouring to aub- 
6untawiTe<Vm*rrt**^^®”L*^¥*“^ tribes ob consolidate her power, 

^ ^ that th., 

the Busman government appeared 
purpose, bdt the events of the ww now 

Haxthausen. TVoiwc^ 
of AlSm^r .B«<wf/ws«» the Black Sea and the 

additi 
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TTALIKO. rHlDDLXBBX.] 

KARLSTOX. [BBBWiORBHntx.] 

EASINOTOX, Ouriuun, % village, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union in the pnruh of Eiudngton, ia attuated in 64* 47' X, lat,, 1* 21' 
W. long., dietaut 10 miles K. from Durham, and 268 milea X. hj W, 
from London. The population of the township in 1861 waa 016. 
The living ia a rectory in the arohdeaoonry and diooeao of Durham. 
Easingtoh Poor-Law iJnion containa 19 pariahea and townahipa, with 
an area of 34,780 acres, ^aud a population in 1851 of 21,480. The 
▼illngo ia situated on elevated ground, about 2 miles from the eea. 
The i>arish ohuroh, a lofty structure, chiefly in the early English style, 
with a Xorman tower, erected upon high ground at the western end 
of the villngo, ia a useful landmark for veesela at sea. There are 
places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and a Free 
aoliool. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in the collieries or in 
agriculture. (CotnmunietUim from JEatington.) 

EASIXGWOLD, North Riding of Yorksliire, a market-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Easingwold, is situated 
ill 64" r X. laL, 1" 10' W. long.; distant 13 miles X. by W. from 
York, and 212 milea X by W, from London. The population of tiie 
towiisliip in 1861 waa 2240. The living is a vicarage in the arch- 
dcnconiy of Cleveland and diocese of Yotk.^|fiaaingwoId Poor-Law 
Union contains 29 parishes and townships, ^pth an area of 01,469 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 10,211. 

The situation of Easingwold, on the line bf the great north rood, 
mode it formerly a place of importance. The market for agriouliursl 
produce is still large. The surrounding district ia chiefly agricultural: 
much land is occupied for grudng purposes; and a good breed of 
burses is reared. The parish church overlooks the town, commanding 
an extensive prospect of tin Yale of Mowbray and the ancient forest 
of GaltosK. .The iVimitive and Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
and Roman ^ICathoIics have places of worship. The Qrammar school, 
founded in 1784, has an income from endowment, ho., of 864 a year, 
ai^ had 60 scholars in 1861. A county court is held in Eashigwold. 
Friday ia the market-day: friirs are held iu July and September. 
There are an iron and brass foundry, a tan-work, and two rop^works. 
In tho vicinity are some chalybeate springs. 

(6’oi»mwrica/ioa/roj» HasingwoUL) 

EAST (IRIXSTEAD, Sussex, a market-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Kaat Qrinstead, is situated in 
61'* 7' X. Int., O'* 1' W. long.; distant 22 miles X. by W. from Lewes, end 
28 miles S. by E. from London hy road. The population of the parish 
of East Oiinstcad in 1861 was 3820, Tho living is a vicarage In the 
archdeaeonry of Lewos and diocese of Chiohe^r. East Qrinstead 
Poor-Law Union contains 7 parishes, with an area of 67,616 aores^ 
and a population in 1851 of 13,223. 

The town of East Qrinstead is pleasantly situated on an etniin wicn; 
it consists chiefly of one street, which is irregularly built The parish 
eburoh is a neat stone edifice, with on embattled tower. There are 
places of worship for Baptists, Waaleyu Methodists, and the Countess 
of Uuntingdon’a Connexion. An Endowed sifliool, founded as a 
Qrammar Mhool in 1780, is now an English school: ^e inoome ftnm 
endowment is about 444 ayear; the number of scholara in 1862 was SO. 
There are a National rohool and a savings bank. Saokvillo Collage, 
a quHilrangular stone building, erected in 1616, is an Inatitution 
founded by Robert Earl of Dorset, for aged unmarried pereuna of 
both sexes, each of whom has a separate apartment, and 84 a year. 
Many of the inhabitants are emrioyed in ehoemaking onid in pen- 
making. The market day is Thund^f, and there is a sto^ 
market on the last Thuradi^ in aach month. Fairs are held on 
April 21st, July 13th, and December 11th. A oonnty oourt is 
held in the town. East Qrinsteed was disfranchised bj m Reform 
Act. ^ 

(Horsftld, Sttatex j Oommunieaiion/rvm Stut Orinttead.) 

EAST INDIES. The xiortion of &e globe to whirii we name of 
India, or the Emit Indies, is given, is usn^ly understood to oompre- 
hend the peninsula of Hinduatui lying to the eest ot the river Liaue, 
and thenoe eastward as far as the boundary of the ITiiniieft empire, by 
which empire and by Tartary, India ia aioo imw Tided on the north. 
The East Indies include elso the of the Indien Ooean, irirhfli 

lie between Bindostan mud Australia as far nmth as the Philippine 
Iriond-v And as Ux eest as Fapus, but without ytthoi- the 


Philippines or Fi^na. A gsneral description oi the East Indies will 
be found under the aiiiote Himdubtav. 

EAST PRESTON, Bneeex, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the pariah of East Preston, ia situated in 60* 48' N. lat., 
0” 28' W. long., on the touth coasts 23 miles W.S.W, from Lewen, 60 
miles S.SiW. from London ly road, and 66 miles by tho London, 
Brighton, and South Coast rwway. The population of the parish in 
1861 was 310. The living is a vioarage annexed to the vicarage of 
Forring, in the archdeaconry and diocese of Chioheeter. East Preston 
Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishee and townships, with an area of 
29,890 acres, and a populatiw iu 1861 of 14,847. The population is 
wholly sgricultuiaL The parish church consists of a nave, erected 
in the 16th century, and has a handsome stone spiro. In the village 
is a National schooL (Horafield, Svuuex j Uommwnicofion /i-om Eatl 
Pi'atim.) 

EAST RETFORD, NotUnghamshire, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and market-town and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
situated in 68" 19' N. lat., 0" 87' W. long.; distant 33 miles N.N.E. 
from Nottingham, 141 milea N.N.W. from Loudon by road, and 
1384 miles by the Great Northern luilway. Tho population of tho 
borough and parish of East Retford in 1851 was 2943; that of 
the parliamentaiy borough, which includes numerous adjacent 
parisnes and dismots, was 46,064. The living is a vicamgo iu the 
arobdjsooniy of Notthigham and diocese of lincxiln. East Retford 
Poor-Law Union ooutoins 60 parishes and townships, with an area of 
88,730 axsres, and n populatiod in 1861 of 22,766. The borough 
is goveruod by 4 aldoraen and 12 councillors, one of whom is 
mayor; and rrturas two members to tho Imperiid Parliament. For 
samtary pui^osea the borough of East Retford and the parish of 
West Rotfoxd are each under the management of a Local Board of 
Health. • 

East Retford is seated on the right bank of the river Idle, a feeder 
of the Trent, on what was formerly the Qreat North Rood. In 
Domesday Book it is called Redeford. On the west a handsome 
stone bridge of five orohoa oouneots East Botford with the smaller 
and more modom town of West Retford. The houses iu general 
are well built: the streets are paved, and are well lighted with gas, 
at the expense of the corporation. An extension of tho town has 
of laio years token plooe on Qie south side, and is callod South 
Retford. The town-lujl ia a handsome building Tho market-place 
is an irregular quadrangle, afibrding ample accommodation. In tho 
centre of the market-place ia a pillar, erected on the aite of an 
anoiont^croBS, called the broad stone. The parish ohurcb, a spacious 
and handsome edifice^ of various styles, was founded about 1268. 
It oonsista of a nave, two aisles, ononoel and trausopt, and has a 
square tower, 97 feet high. West Retford ohurch is a anudl building, 
wirii a tower mid an elegant crooketed apire. The Independents and 
Wesleyan and Prixoitive Hethodista have places ot worship. There 
an in East Retford a £Vee Grammar aohoof founded by king Edward 
VL, whioh haa on eumotl income of 4804; the number of scholars in 
1852 was 22. The affldrs of this school ore in ohano^. In the 
town are National and Infimt schools; a literiOT and ooientiflo ixutl- 
tution, with a Ubraiy; and a savings^ bank. TWe are almahousea 
for 18 poor women; Slofwiok hospital is for 6 poor men. The 
hospital of the Holy Trinity in West Retford, founded in 1664 by 
Dr. John DarrsU, is for a master and 16 br^ren. Three ooaoh- 
making estabUshnMuts and two tanneries afford some smployment. 
There ere oom-nuUs and paper-milla The ceual friun Oheeterneld to 
the Trent at Stoiflcwith pasM throngh the bcMTough: the tmflio on the 
canal is ohioflj in oom, coal, Ao. The maike^ held on Saturday, ia well 
supplied with deity^ produoe, and in aokunn with hopi^ wnioh are 
esrtensiv^ raised in the nej^bonriiood: fiuie ire held on March 
28rd, and October 2 im 1, and there is mm great market yearly for 
hon^ cattle, eheeee, and hops, ^m low Isvri of the town has 
exposed it to oocaidoDal Innndatlons from the omflow of the Idle, 
which have sometimss done oMUdderable damagsi 
ffioim, HiMarg rf Rttfordj OtmoumieoUtM from JBmt Jtetford) 

EAST STONEHOU^ [PLVMoum] 

BAST WARD, Wsstmorelaiid, the easteni division of the county, 

f ives name to a Poor-Law UniniL The ward oontalna an area ox 
77,910afli«%endapopnlatioinin 1861 of 18,600. It Is boanded N. 
by Cumberiandy N.srii 7 Dn>itein,eadSiB. by Toikaliire. East Weld 
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Poor>Law Union oontaing 80 pariahM and townahipa, with an ana of 
176,400 aorea, and a population in 1861 of 18,664. 

EASTBOURNE, Suaaex, a Tillaga (foimerly a market*town) and 
the seat of a Poor>l4iw Union, in the pmah of Eastbourne, ia situated 
in 60" 46^ N. Jat., 0" 16' E. long., diatant 16 miles S.E. hy B. from 
Lewes, 68 miles S.S.E. from London by road, and 65 mues by 'the 
Brighton and South Coast railway. The population of the pMtnsh in 
1861 was 8188. The living is a vicarage in &e archdeaeonry of 
Lewes and diocese of Chichester. Eastbourne Poor-Law Union 
contains 14 parishes and townships, wiUi an area of 86,878 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 8846. 

Eastbourne ia believed to ^ the site of the Roman station Portus 
Ahderida. Many Roman remains have been found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The village consists of three portions: the oldest including 
the parish church and some old houses. Is farthest inland; a hamlet, 
containing a new church, and some good shops, inns, and private 
residences, is nearer the shore; and dose to the beach is a cluster of 
dwellings known ns Sea Houses, to which have been recently added a 
beautiful esplanade, apd many fine mansions. The parish church 
consists of a nave, with side-aisles, a large chancel, and a lofty 
antique tower. In the church are some interesting monuments. The 
new church, a handsome edifice recently enlarged, is near Sea Houses. 
There ore three small places of worship for Dissenters, National 
schools, and an Infant school. Eastbourne is much resorted to for 
sea-bathing. Along the shore of the bay ore situated some of the 
mortello towers erected about the beginning of the present century. 
There is also a fort capable of accommodating 460 men, and provided 
with 18 guns—24- and 64-poundeni—and some mortars. At Holywell, 
near Eastbourne, are chalybeate springs. Some remains exist of a 
small establishment of Black friars. 

(Horsfleld, Sussex ; Communication from, Eaxlhoume^ 

EASTER ISLAND, an island in the eastern part of the Pacific 
Ocean, more than 2000 miles distant from the west coast of South 
America, is situated near the point 27" 20' S. lat., and 109° 30' W. long. 
It is about thirty or forty miles in circuit, with a stony and hilly 
surface, and an iron-bound shore. The hills rise to the height of about 
1200 feet. At the southernmost extremity of the island is an extinct 
volcano. Lava seems to form the principal component of the hills, 
which rise gradually and are covered with grass. The island has no 
safe anchorage, no wood for fuel, no fresh water, and no domestic 
animals, except a few fowls. The inhabitants, who number about 
2000, live on yams, potatoes, and sugar-cane. In physiognomy, 
language, and manners, they resemble inhabitants of the other 
groups of islands lying farther west. On the island are a number of 
colossal statues, some of which are 16 or even IS feet high; they 
stand on piatfonns, which have been made with a considerable 
degree of art. * 

EASTHAMPSTEAD, Berkshire, a village and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Easthampstead, is situated in 61° 24' 
N. lat, 0° 46' W. long.; distant 11 milos E.8.E. from Reading, and 
29 miles W.S.W. from London by rood. The population of the parish 
in 1861 was 698. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Berks 
and diocese of Oxford. Easthampstead Poor-Law Union contains 6 
parishes, with an area of 27,600 acres, and a population in 1861 of 
6343. Easthampstead is an i^ricultural parish. 

EABTRY, Kent, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the 
Xtarish of Eastry, is situat^ in 61° 16' N. lat., 1° 18' E. long., distant 
10 miles E. by B. from Canterbury, and ^ miles E.S.E. fi-om London. 
The population of the parish of Eastry in 1851 was 1697, including 
464 inmates of the Union workhouse. The livuig ia a vicarage, with 
the curacy of Worth annexed, in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Canterbury. Eastry Poor-Law Union contains 80 parishes, with an 
area of 46,669 acres, and a population in 1861 of 28,848. Eastry is 
quite a rural village, and has no trade of any oonsequence. The 
parish church is a large and handsome edifice in the early English 
style. The Wesleyan Methodists have a place of worship, and there 
are National schools. 

BATON-BRAY. [Bkdfordshibb.] 

EATON-SOCON. [BKnroBDSBiBB.] 

EBER8BACH. [Laubitz.] 

EBREUIL. [Ai.libb.1 

EBRO (the Iheru* of the Romans), a river of Spain, rises in Castilla 
la Yicja, m 48° N. lat., 4“ 8' W. loi^., and after a course, generally 
oast-south-east, of about 850 miles, enters the Mediterranean Sea, in 
40° 42' N. lat., 0° 60' E. long. 

The source of the Ebro is in tire modem province of Santander, at 
a great elevation, on the side of a ridn which extends from the 
summit-level of the Cantabrian mountain-chain southward towards 
the city of Burgos. The stream flows east about 10 miles past the 
small town of Reynosa, and then south about 10 miles more, after 
which its course is east past Frias, east-south-east and soutii-eaBt 

? ast Miranda and Haro, and esat-south-eost past Logrofio, Calahorra, 
'udela, and Zaragoza, it receives the Quadalope, when it turns to 
the nox-th. It then pasaes by Moquinenza, where it receives the Begro, 
and making a semiciroiilar bend to the south-east, passes by Mora, 
whence its oouxse is soutii to Tortosa, and east.to tibe Mediterranean. 
The main sfream enters the sea opposite the island of Buda, but two 
branches have previoualy separated from one of which flows north 


into the Gulf of Amposta, and the otoer south iutp the Gulf of 
Alfaqufis. 

Wito the exception of the marshy land at the mouth of the river, 

Zaragoza and Mequinenza, the course of 
the Ebpx) u generally through narrow and occasionally rocky valleys. 
Shtnls and rapids mterrupt the navigation, but a canal has l»en con¬ 
structed which eztmids from near Tudela to about 40 miles below 
Zaragoza. It runs parallel to the south bank, and is to be extended 
to Tortosa when funds have beei^rovided. 

In passing throu^ Csstilla la Vieja the Ebro receives the Nebo on 
the northern bank, and the Oca, the Teron, and the Oja, on the 
southern bank. In oroming Navarra it receives the river Aragon. 
The principal affluents which enter it in the province of Ajagon are 
described in the article Araqou. 

EBSAMBUL. [ABonsAUBiTi..] 

ECBA'TANA, {EttPirava), the ancient capital of Media, founded 
by Deioces. (Herod i. 98.) The genuine orthography of tlio 
word appears to be Agb4tana ('Aydarova: see Steph. Byzant. v. 
Ayi^rova), as it is now written in the text of Herodotus, and os we 
are informed by Stephanus it was written by Ctosias. It appears in 
'.he ' Itinerary' of Isidore of Charax under the form of Apobtitaua. 
!n the Book of Judith (c. L) is a curious account of the building of 
EUsbatana, and of the enormous strength of its walls and fortifications. 

Eobatana was situated, according to the testimony of ancient 
writers, in a plain at the foot of a lofty mountain callud Oronbea. 
According to an ancient popular tradition Ecbiitaiia was founded by 
Semiramis (Diod. ii. 13), but Herodotus ascribes to it a later origin. 
Herodotus, who had probably seen the place, describes it as built on 
a conical kind of hill, and consisting of seven circular inclosures or 
walls, one within another, each widl being higher than that which 
surrounded it, and the innermost wall, which surrountied the palace, 
of course the highest of all. Ecbataua being a high and mountainous 
country was a favourite residonco of the Persian kings during summer, 
when the heat at Susa was almost insupportable. The city, according 
to Polybius, was not only of vast strength but of extraordinary splen¬ 
dour : the royal palace, in particular, was of the richest materials and 
workmanship; the only wood used in it was cedar and cypress, and 
it was wholly covered^ttth plates of gold and silver; most of these 
plates were, he saySf^Pnried oif by the soldiers of Alexander, Anti- 
gonus, and Seleucus. Uebatana was the scene of the great events 
which marked the childhood of Cyrus; and it was at Ecbataua that 
Alexander’s favourite, Hepbscstion, died; and Alexander is said to have 
destroyed the celebrated temple of .dilsculapius there in grief for him. 

The site of Ecbatana has been a matter of dispute; but the best 
recent geographers have generally agreed in placing it on tho site of 
the modern Uamadan. The route of esmmerce between the low 
country in tlie neighbourhood of the' ancient Sclcuceia and the modem 
Baghdad and the high table-land of lian is detcruiinod by tho physicid 
chsuacter of the country, and has continued tho same from the earliest 
recorded history of those countries to the present day. The places 
marked in the ‘ Itinerary' of Isidore as lying between Seleiiceia and 
Ecbatana are the places indicated by modern travellers as lying on the 
route between Br^hdad and Hamadan. This question is fully dis¬ 
cussed in No. 4 of the ‘Journal of Education,’ and in Thirlwall’s 
‘ History of Greece,' v. iL, App. 2. 

Recently indeed a modification of the received view has been 
advanced by Colonel Rawlinson, and supported by him with such a 
well-digested array of evidence os to command rc8|jectful attention, 
apart f|^m tho authority of his high reputation. He believes that 
there were two independent Median capitals named Ecl)atana; the 
one in tho lower country (Media Magna), which occupied the site of 
Hamadan ; the other in the mountainous country of Upper Media, nr 
Atropatene, the site of which is now marked by tho mins of Taiht-i- 
SUdman, in the province of Azerbdijau (36* 25' N. lat., 47"' 10' 
W. long.). This theory ia shown to receive much corroboi atiem from 
various passages in ancient and medheval, as well as oriental writers, 
and a careful examination of the countw itself. We can hero only 
refer the reader to the evidence so ably adduced in the ‘Journal of tho 
Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. x. p. 126, Ac. The title merely 
rignified a treasure city, and the above two Median capitals were not 
the only places which were coiled Ecbatana. (‘ Geographical Journal,’ 
xi. 81.) It was in a city of tho same name in Syria of uncertain 
position (Herod, iii. 64) that Cambyses died. 

Hamadan, w-hich is on or near the site of the Ecbatana of Media Magna, 
ia near the parallel of 36° N. lat. and in 48° E. long., in a low plain 
at the foot of Mount Elwund, a mountain which belongs to tho chain 
which forms Hie last step in the ascent from the lowlands of Iriik Arabi 
to the high table-luid of Iran. [Asia, yoL L, ooL 682.] “ During eight 
months in the year the climate of Hamadan ia delighifgl; btit in 
winter the cold is excessive, and fuel with difficulty procured. The 
I plain is intersected by iunumeiwble little streams, covered witli 
I gardens and v^ages, and the vegetation is the most luxurious 1 cver 
beheld.” (Kinnei^a‘Persia,’ p. 126.)- Kiuneir says that the .smuuiit 
of Elwund is tipped with continual snow, and seldom obsetired by 
clouds. Hamadan is said to contain’about 10,000 inhabitants, a large 
manufacture of leather, and also a considerable trade, owing to its 
position on the high road from Baghdad to Tehran and Ispahan. 
EOCLES. [Lakoabhibs.] 
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ECOLBSALL BIERLOW, Wart TofUhitai »>^'Uige and 

the Beat of a Poor-Law Union, in tlia pariih of Shafflrtd, is sHnatad 
olose to the aoutham bonndarr of ToiuOiiir^in 58* 21' N. lat^'^l* 81' 
W. long.; distant 54 miles W.&W. ftom Yoric, and 162 milM E.N.W. 
fkom London. Tha popolatioii ot the township of Eoolesall Biariow, 
which ineludea 26 hamlotst 24,662 in 1851. Boolesall Eforiow 
Poor-Law Union oontalni 7 nscishas and townahipa with an area of 
26,860iaorea^ uid n popftlatiott in 1851 of 87,911. !l%a inhabitants of 
the township are ohiefly^ oooupied in' the same mannfiKiiares as are 
oarried mu in ShsAald, of whi^ borough and parish tha township 
forms an kanprtant oonaldtnent part. The Warteyaa Methodist 
inirt^tntlon amlid Wesley Collage, founded in 1888, whidi stands within 
tite tgithndiip, had 160 students in 1858. 

ECOLESnALL. [STAFroBDSHiBi.] 

ECIJA. rSBVlLI.A.1 

BOKMOHL, a smaU Tillage in BaTaria, situated on the Laber, in 
48* 47' N. lat, 12° 3' EL long., owes its celebrity to the signal eiotory 
which the EVench and Bavarians, under the emperor Napoleon L, gained 
over the Austrians, oommanded by tiio archduke Charles, April 22, 
1809. In testimony of tiie skill and intrepidity which Marshal 
Davoust displayed on this occasion Napoleon conferred the title of 
Prince of Ewmtthl upon him. 

ECUADOR, a republic of South America, extends from nm^ to 
south between 1* 40' N. lat. and 6* 60' S. lat., and betwem 70* 20' and 
80” W. long. It is bounded N. by Oie republieof New Ghmnada; 
E. by the empire of Brasil, 8. 1^ tiie republic of Pmu, and W. 
the Pacifio Ocean. The area may be vaguely artimat^ at about 
800,000 sciuare miles; the population at about 665,000. 

Ooaat-Une, Siwfae*, Act —^The southern bounds^ of the coast of 
Ecuador is the Bunta de MalpeUd, 8* 80' 8. lat., the termination of 
the left bank of the river Tumbei^ whitdi from the Andes to the 
Padflo is rented as the bounda^ between the republics of Ecuador 
and Peru. EVoni this point to Point Mangles, 1* 35' N. htt, at the 
month of the Mira River, the boundary on the Padfio between the 
republics^ of EcNtidor and New Grange, the coast has a broken 
convex lin^ witii a gmeral bearing towaids the north-east. Punta 
de MiUpello forms the southern extremity of the Gulf of Guayaquil; 
from it to Punta de Catnero the northern ertremity of the gmf is 
about 70 miles. At the mouth of the GuayHul River is the large 
island of Puna, and several smaller islands a^ sand-banks lie in the 
channel of the eestuary, but the river is navigable. for vessels of 
oonsidmble burden up to Guayaquil, the principal port town of the 
republic. From Punta Camero to Punta Santa Elena, about 14 miles, 
the coast bears north-west, it then curves round to the east and 
north, and forms the wide open bay of Santa Elena, in which there 
is good andiorage in three %nd a half fathoms water. As the coast 
bears rofb>d towards Cabo San Lorenzo there are several small islands 
and rocka off the shore, and one. La Plata Island, of somewhat latgw 
few miles north ^m it. E'rom San Matheo Point, a few miles 
north from Cabo San Lorenzo, the coast again makes a bold sweep 
round to Cape Pimado and forms the large open Bahia Manta, near 
the centre of whi^ is the smaller bay of Caraccaa, formed by the 
nstuary 4af the river of the same name. EVom Cape Passaclo to 
Cmera Point the general bearing of the coast is nortii-north-eaat, and 
like tho entu'e ooast from 'Punta Sants Elena it is bold and rocky, 
vofty hills and low mountains, the lower spurs of the Andes, rising 
to heights varying from 600 to 1600 feet. From Galera Point the 
ooast bears away east-north-east to the mouth of the Matage River, 
whence it turns northward and forms Sardinas Bay; Point Mangles, 
the nor^em extremity iof this bay, is the boundary on the Pacific of 
the territory of Ecuador. Along the coast there are no laige towns; 
and the few small harbours which it affords are only visited by small 
ooasting-vessels. 

About ono-third "bf the surface of the country is mountainous. 
Ecuador contains almost the whole of the Equatorial Andes and the 
hilly country between them and the Pacific. The Andes enter the 
country between the Bay oAGuayaquil and Ban Jaen do Bracamoros, 
and thence run in a northern and north-eastern direction to the 
northern boundary. This chain forms in the southern and northern 
ex^inity two large mountain-knots, that of Loja, between 6° 30' 
Md 8 16' S. lat., and that of I.iob Pastos between 20' and 1* 13' 

•1 ^ occupies, acoordiug to Humboldt, 11,660 square 

mues, Md the second 8700 square miles. Between these two 
mounh^-knota the Andes form an enormous mass of rocks, covering 
m wiwh otL extent of 70 or 80 miles. Both decUvities are rather 
sspecially that towards the eastern plains. On both edges 
or this mass are lofty ranges running parallel to one another, and 
crowned by numerous summits, several of which rise alx>ve the line 
r A snow. The highest ridges of those ranges may be about 

1 ® ^stant from one another; and between them extends a 

longitudinal vaUey, w^ch measurea from 15 to 20 miles across, and 
ez^u n^ly 300 miles in length. At two points transverse ridges 
umto the two ranj^, and thus the great valley is divided into throe 
smaller valleys, 'Iho most aouthem of these valleys, that of Cuen^ 
extends 8* Jf®' to 2° 27' S. lat., with a mean elevation above 
the sea of about 7800 feet Its waters join the Rio de San Jago, a 
tributary of the Amazonsa The aummits of the ranges which autround 
it nse only to about 10,000 feet and nowhere attain the snow-line^ 


except the ra^ of Asmiay (2* 27^ to 2* 30' S. lat), which aeparatea 
the vall^ of 0uen9a ftom that of Alausi and Ambato, the great 
road over whitiih rises iMMUfHhe Ladera de Cadlud to 16,520 feet To 
tixe north <ff this transverse tldM extends the valley of Alausi and 
Ambato ftom 2” 27' to 0* 4^<ilf|riat Its surface is abo^ 8000 feet 
abgie sea. Its waters rttn off to tiu Marona and Tastaza, two 
trilrati^es of the Amasonao. On tiie range east of this valley are tho 
vedoanees ot Saiwy 16,827 feeV Tunguraepa 15,960 feet, Cotopaxi 
18^876 feet, and Oarguairaso 16,668 lis^ A short distance soutii of 
Ci^iairaso is tiie lofty Chimboraeo, the highest summit of the 
ESquatorial Andes, being 21,242 feet above the sea. The transverso 
rioge whi<^ aeparatea the vidky of Alaual and Ambato from that of 
Quito is called the Alto de Chisi^e. It is only i^ut 600 feet 
above the plains contiguous to it on the northern side, and is of 
inOMuiderable widtL At its w es t ern extremity stands the Volcano 
of Cotopaxi, and at its eastern the Tlinisa, which rises to 17,876 feet. 
This Alto de Chisindhe fonns the watershed between the Pacific 
and Atiantic seas. The valley of Quito extends from 40' S. lat. to 
20' N. lat. to the mountain-knot of Los Pastos; and lias a mean 
elevation above the sea of about 9600 feet. Its waters run off by tho 
Rio Pita, which joins the Rio de las Esmeraldai^ and thus flows into 
the Padflo. On the range standing east of this valley are the 
Volcano de Antisana 19,187 feet high, and the Cayambe Urou on 
the equator 19,684 feet high. On the weetem range are the Volcano 
de Pfohineba 16,986 feet high, and the Cotocaone which rises to 
16,448 feet. On the mountain-knot De los Pastos are several volcanoes, 
as those of Chumbal 16,824 feet, Ohilee and Pasto 13,740 feet; this 
last, which gives its name to the noup, is however just beyond the 
northern limita of Ecuador. The devstad plains which are inhabited 
on that mountain ragion are 10,240 feet above the sea. 

The oountiy between the Andes and the Fociflo is filled up with 
mountains of various devationa, which towards tho shores mostly 
sink down to hilk. The shores themselves are high, but not of great 
elevation, exoept in a few places, as at Cape San Lorenzo. The 
ooxmtry along 'Uie Rio de Guayaquil forms an exception. Here a 
plain extends several miles in width, and is so low that part of it is 
covered by the inundations of the river in the rainy season, and part 
has been changed into a swamp. Along this volley are extensive 
plantations of cacao. 

The great plain east of the Andes is partly wooded and imrtly 
a sairannah; but in its present state it is of little importance, being 
only inhabited by the natives. 'The north-eastern porliuu of it is 
said to be oooupira by a part of the low mountain range called by 
Humboldt the Sierra Tunuhy. Numerous lakes and stagnant pools 
occur in the groat plain. 

Hydrography, C^mmwiiecUiona, Ac .—The principal river of Ecuador 
is the Amcaoncu, which is here cdled Mafanon, and sometimes 
Tunguragua. Where it leaves Peru, and begins to form the boundary- 
line between the two republics, commence the series of cataracts and 
rapids with which it issues from the Andes. Near San Jaen do 
Bracamoros is the Pongo de Rentema, where the river, according to 
Humboldt, is only 1232 feet above the level of tho sco. Lower down 
between Santiago de las Montalias and Botja, is the rapid or Pongo 
of Manseriohe, where the river is narrowed to about 150 feet, and 
for about 7 mUes rushes down with incredible velocity. Below this 
Pongo the Amazonas becomes navigable, and continues so to its mouth. 
[AHAZOBAa] Within the boundary of Ecuador, the Amazonas receives 
tho Marona, Pastaza, Tigre, md Napo, which descend from the eastern 
declivities of the Andes. The Putumayo aud the Yapura, which 
descend from the same range and in the same direction, fall into the 
Amazonas 'within BraziL The rivers which descend from the western 
side of the Andes are numerous, have a comparatively short course, 
and ore of liUle importance. The most remarkable are tho Rio de 
las Patias, Rio de las Skmeraldas, the Bio Santiago, the Rio Mira, 
and the liio de Guayaquil; all of these are navigable by boats, but 
the Guayaquil is the only one navigated by large vessels. 

The OuaytupuU is form^ by the union of numerous streams which 
issue from the western slopes of the Andes. It becomes available for 
commeroial purposes at Babahoyo, or Caracol, about 70 or 80 miles 
from its mouth, river boats ascending to one or other of these places 
according to the season : rtiips of considerable burden can ascend at 
full tide up to the town of Guayaquil. Here the river has been 
swelled by the jimction of its priiioipal affluents, tho DaUli and tho 
Babo, and has increased to a grout size. Opposite tiie city of Guaya¬ 
quil it is 2 miles across, and it continues to expand largely to its 
mouth. Below Guayaquil the channel is impeded by numerous 
rocka and small islanda At its mouth is tho larger island of Puna. 
Where the river falls into the Pacifiu it is known as tho Gulf of 
Guayaquil, the extreme points of whicli, as already noticed, are 
70 zuiles apart. 

All the maritime oommeroe of Ecuador is concentrated in that of 
Guayaquil, from whichi town there is a road to Quito, running firat 
along the banks of the Bio de Guayaquil to Caracol, and then for 
some milM through a low and level country. It then begins to ascend 
the western declivity of the Andes, and oetween Caluma and Guar- 
auda the ascent is extremely steep. From Guaronda it runs over the 
plun to Ambato, and thence to Quito. The great road which oonneots 
New Granada and Peru rmu through the high valleys of Ecuador. 
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K leads from Almagtter in New Onmada over the PlUumo de Pdhm- in some places, and in others salphnr is premrsd in consWerahlo 
guay (9408 feet above ^e sea) to Pasto (8578 fset), and henoa over quantity. Salt is obtained from sea-water a^ng the coast, 
the Piiramo de BoHohe (11,504 feet), and the Alto de Puoara (10,400 Formerly the manufiustnres of Ecuador were more oonsidersbio tTian 

feet) to Ibarra (7868 feet), and Quito (0586 feet). In the Alto de those of anv other country in South America. They are lAiefly of 
Chisinche it attains an elevation of:^aboat 10,000 feet. Hence it ooars*>wocdlen and cotton goods; but have diminished greatly in 
traverses Ambato (8864 feet), Biobamba Kueva (9478 fpit), 'npd amount of late years in consequence of the preference given to artidee 
Alausi (7984 feet), and attains on tiie Pdramo de Asauay ISiSM net, of English manufacture. Lace of a goocf kind is made in QuitOw 
In passing this range many lives are annually losh Cuen^ Various articles of home consumption are made, but there iatio other 

(8640 feet) it runs over the Alto de Pulla (10,000 feet) to Loja imjMrtant branch of industry. * 

(6768 feet), and hence to Ayavaca (8992 fnt) in Pern. From the The commerce, as already mentioned, is almost wholly carried on 
latter place it proceeds to Truzillo and lima. Foimeriy European J at OuayaquiL The goods exported are tiie raw produce of the country, 
commodities were imported into Ecuador by this road from ifew^ and vary very greatly in quantity in difl^nt years. Of cotton the 
Granada, but neatly the whole country now receivea them from average annual quantify exported may be about 150,000 Iba.; of 
Guayaquil. cocoa about from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 Iba.; augar and tdbacco 

^ Climalt, Soil, Pro<2«ctiona~Tbe temperature of course differs con- are also exported to some extent. Of the imports we have no recent 
siderablv in the elevated valleys which are surrounded by the high peaks reliable accounts. The imports into Ecuador from Great Britain in 
of the Andes, and in the low couniariee on both sides of the range. 1851 were mined at 64,0992. 

In the valley of Quito the seasons are scarcely perceptible. The mean Inhabitant*. —The population of Ecuador is composed of the 
temperature of the day, all the year round, is between 60” and 67*, desoendanta of Spaniards and of the aboriginwL The abcnlgines are 
and that of the night brtween 48* and 52* of Fahrenheit. The winds, believed to constitute about three-fourths of the population, ^ose 
which are generally either from the north or the south, blow con- Indians who inhabit tiie elevated valleys belong to the race of the 
tlnually, but never with great violence. During the morning, till one Peruviani^ and speak the Quichua language. They are mostly agrf- 
or two o’clock, the sky is serene and clear; but after this hour vapours oulturists^ and cultivate their lands wiw much care; they also make 
begin to rise, and the whole sky is gradually covered with black coarse stuffs of wool and cotton. The Indians who in^bit the eastern 
clouds, which often bring on dreadful tempests of thunder and plain are much lower in civilisation. They cultivate only small pieces 
lightning, followed by torrents of rain. At sunset the weather of ground, and apply themselves almost exclusively to fishing and 
^nerally clears up, and the nights are as serene as the mom- hunting. The Jesuits and the monks who succeeded them bad made 
ings. llie rains sometimes continue aU night, and occasionally, some progress in bringing them over to a kind of Christianity and 
though rarely, three or four days in succession. At other times a few civilisation; bat the political events which have taken place since 
fine days occur without rain. The interval between September and 1812 have driven the monks out of the country, all ^e‘ missiones’are 
May is called the winter, and tiie remainder of year the sunder, in ruins, and the Indians have returned to ^eir wild lUb in the 
The winter is only distinguii^ed by a somewhat greater quanmy of forests. Three-fourths of the population dwell in the elevated vallqrv 
rain, and the summer by a greater number of fine days. These vaU^ of the Andes. 

are subject to frequent earthquakes, some of which have been very Political Divioion*, Town*, Ac. —The republic of Ecuador is divided 
dratructive. At Guayaquil and on the other valleys along the coast into three depmmeuts, Qui^ Guayaquil, and Aaraay. The population 
the mean temperature of the year varies between 78* and 82*. From of the towns in the following notice of these depeitmente is given 
December to April the heat rises to 95*; daring these montiis rain according to the latest estimates, but these estimaies are veiy vagn«L 
falls with but short interruptions, and violent tempests frequently and the numbers are na^mbly excessive, except when they are totendad 
occur. The great plain extending along the Rid Amaaonas and ito to include the surrouEEng district. 

numerous tributaries has a hot climate. The mean temperature 1. The department of Quito extends along the ooost from the 
probably does not fall short of between 75* and 85*, mid the beat mouth of the Rio Miralto Cape Fassado, and comprehends the two 
sometimes rises to 95° and more. But every day at two o’clock a valleys of Quito and of Alausi and Ambato; to which is added a 
wind begins to blow from the east with great force and continues to TOrtion of the eastern plains along the upper courses of the riven 
sunset. Near the base of the Andes rain falls nearly every day, Putumayo, Napo, and Pastaza. In the elevated vaUeys in several 
generally after noon, when the wind commences. places are the ruins of ancient palaces of the Incais and in many 

Agriculture varies with the elevation of the cultivated land above districts there are traces of the great road which in thi time of 
the level of the sea. Rear the snow-line, which in this part of the the Incas led from Quito to the southern extremity of the valley of 
Andes occurs at the height of 15,750 feet, the vegetation of tho Titicaca (from the equator to 20° S. _lak). Its principal wealth 
Pdroinos (flat tracts on tiie summit of the range, from 11,000 to consists in its extensive corn-fields, and its numerous heitis of sheep, 
14,000 feet above tho sea) is extremely scanty, consisting only of two cattle, asses, and mules; it has also a few mines of silver and gold, 
or three species of plants. Districts like the plains in the mountain- The capital of the republic and of the department, is Quito. Rorth 
knot of Pastos, situated at an elevation of 10,000 feet, are covered of this place lies San Miyucl de Ibarra, or briefly Ibari'a, a WfiH-built 
with grass, and afford ^ood sheep-walks. The culture of European town, with about 10,000 inhabitants, tituated at the foot of the 
cereals and fruits prevails between 10,000 and 4000 feet, especially Volcano of Imbabura. A good deal of grain is grown in the neigh- 
in the great valley of the Andes, where excellent wheat is raised, with bourhood ; and there are some manufacturos of wool and cotton, 
barley and Indian corn. Lucem is also extensively grown as fodder Rot far from it is Otavaio", it has more considerable manufactures df 
fur beasts of burden. In those parts of the country which do not wool and cotton, and is said to contain 20,000 inhabitants. On the 
exceed 4000 feet in elevation the vegetables cultivated for food are ooast are the harbours of Esmeraldas, Atacumes, and Carondelet, 
chiefly sweet potatoes, maudioo, yams, and bananai^ with rice, Indian bixt they are not visited by foreign vessela South of Quito is 
ooi^ and some leguminous plants. The most common fruit-trees are Tacunga, or Lactaewnga, which, between 1698 and 1797, was four 
dherimoyers, pine-apples, papayas, and auonas. In some of tho times destroyed by earthquakes; it stands at the foot of the owtern 
valleys are extensive plantations of sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and ridge of Andes, 9254 feet above tiie sea, and contains 5000 inhabitants, 
cocoa. The wide valley of the Guayaciuil is especially fertile: the Riobamba was entirely destroyed" in 1797. The new town which 
soil consists of alluvium; and there are few spots even between the was built 4 or 6 miles farther south, is said to contain 15,000 
tropics which for richness and vigour of vegetation can vie with this inhabitants, and is the ciipital of the province of Chimborazo. In its 
wide valley. It is covered wi^ groves of every kind of intertropical neighbourhood, at Tescan, great quantities of brimstone are made, 
fruits; only a comparatively small quantity of sugar is produced, Ambato, or JIambato, north-east of Mount Chimborazo, with 10,000 
but an immenso quantity of cocoa of very fine quality is grown, and inhabitants, and Guaranda, soii^ of the same inountaiu, have some 
is exported to all the countries bordering on the Paciiio. Among the commerce, owing to their situation on tho road between Guayi^uil 
forest-trees is that which gives the cinchona bark. This treo is most and Quito. The missiouea in the eastern plain have almost entiroly 
frequent on tho heights of the mountain-knot of Loja, where it grows disappeared. 

on the eastern dedivitios at an elevation of 6000 or 8000 feet above 2. The deportment of Guayaquil comprehends tho coast between 
the level of the sea. Cape Possado and a short distance from the boundary-lin» of Peru, 

Sheep and cattle are reared in great numben, the former especially and. extends inland to the upper declivity of the Andes. Its itommer- 
in the valleys of tho Andes, and on the higher declivities of the cial wealth consists in its tropical prodi-otions, especially in cocoa, of 
mountains. Horses, asses, and mules are sufficiently numerous to which there are extensive plantations. Quayttqail, the capital of the 
bo articles of export. In some districts, especially in the valleys along department and tho chief commorHal town of the republic, popula- 
the coast, a considerable quantity of wax is collected; and still higher tion about 26,000, is situated in 2* 12' S. lat., 79“ 89'W. long., on 
up are some spots where the cochineal insect is reared. Along the the right bank of the river Guayaquil, whi|^ is about 2 spiles wide 
Amazonas turtles are numerous, and their fa^ called * manteca,’ opposite the town. ^ Vessels of conaiderahle burden can .sail up to 
ftufeiiahes a oonaiderablc article of trade. Fiahing ia carried on to the town, (w the tide at full atad dtang^ rises 24 feet. ^ Tho town 
some extent on the coast, and a good deal of salt-fish ia prepared, itself is divided into the old and new town—La Ciudad Vieja and La 
Along the coast a murex is found, which yields a juice used in dyeing Ciudad Nuevo. The old town, which is higher up the river, is entirely 
purple. inhabited by the poorer, classes. It ia interticeted by naiTow creeks, 

Ecuador is less rich in the precious metals than the other countries which are full at high-water, Wt at half ebb tho mud is uncovered 
of South America which comprehend a portion of the Andes. There and exhales the most noisome and pestilential etUuvia, especially in 
are several mines of gold and silver, and a few are still woriced; but hot weather. Tho new town though exempt from this, nuisuice, 
the annual produce u not considerable. Lead and quidkiilver occur is scarcely more healthy. It occupies a low perfectly level site, which 
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so dtmini^ and ite at ra ol a dwkig liho tatoy aaaa(» 
SMembar to Api^) at# acmvartad itttb qtmpairaa. Tliaro ia alao a 
manh at the hadh of the oi^^alfawiaafiBwaa takaii together amply 
anffloittit to aoofwatfwr tha aiUgnain* Ihfaia whieh ao often preyail 
in OnayaquiL The mlidla town estanda about S milea alaiig the 
rieer, but ita width hi inaonrfdambla. Thahouaaaesoeptiatita pKmei- 
pal atfoatfOoUadljhaCWQadi OonMraio^haTe oommoulj <ni]^ one atozy» 
and thiH^MiewiiAiaaBade of timber. K<me of the pnbuo buildhM 
are diatuiigtiiihed bgr arehiteetttral beau^. Aa the tinea riaa aq hk^ 
the mater iar ebera tlm town la braokkhand undt for drinking. 
Ijy iHa d ..laam hhimm are eonatantly employed to bring fteih ymter 
dP^ timmmr ftom a diatant idaoei luHiy ftmillea Uremitlr^ 
Op. jMMrd ef * in the riyer QoiyaquiL The oommeroe of the 

BT'IKw oonaiderable imporlanoe. European gooda are imported 
Quijfaquil in oonaiderable qoantltieai and aent up the riyer to 
wwAyhoyo or Caraool, whence they are carried on tire badka of 
mulea to the yalleya of Ambato and Quito. Almoat the whole of 
the natiya produota are exported from GuavaquiL From 150 to 200 
ahipa enter and leave the port annually. Some ahipa are built here. 
Guayaquil ia aubjeot to ft^uent viaitationa of teraiflo ea^hquakea. 
Mount Chimboraao, aa wtii aa the Volcano of Cotopaaci, ia yiaibM ftom 
the town in dear weatiier. On the banka of the Rio de Gua^tquil are 
RokayAoyo and OSaraool, whibh axe aituatad at the pointa whm the 
river oe a ae a to be navigable at diffinent aeaaona, and oonaequmitly on 
that aooount are uaed ae oommeroial depOta. Pnurto V^o, a raaall 
nlaoe^ ia the oapital of the provinoe of ICanabi; ita harbour ia at 
manta. Another harbour ia at JPuntodeSaiUa Eimo, where tnuohaalt 
iamade. The ialand of Puna, in the Bay of Guayaquil, haaan area of 
more than 200 aquare milea. At the arrival of the Spaniarda it ia 
aaid to have had a population of 20,000, biri it ia now only inhaUted 
by a few fiahermen. To thia department bdong the Galapagoa 
lalande. rGatiapaooe.] 

8. The department of Aaauay derives ita name from the mountain 
ridge which dividea the valley of Alauai from that of Cuen 9 a. It 
oomprehenda the last-named mdleyp the mountain knot of Loja, and 
a few miles of aea-ooaat along the Gkdf of Guayaquil, oonti^ous 
to the boundary of Peru, with by fiurthe greatest part of the eastern 
plains. In a few places ruins of ancient temples and palaces occur. 
Ciiu»hona-bark forms its principal artide df exportation. This 
department o<mtaina many herds of sheep and cattle, and the valley 
of Cuen^ produces grain ia abundance. Some silymr mines occur, 
but few if any are now worked. The oapital is Ouenfo, 8640 feet 
above the sea, a huge but meanly-built town, with 20,000 inhabitants, 
and some trade in dreeae and rural produce. It has a university; 
and some institutions tor education have been established. At 
Aaeyuet are mines of quidndlver. Zcgkt, population about 10,000, in 
a valley 6768 feet above tiie sea, has some fine churches, and trades 
extensivdy in cinchona-bark. Zaruma, on tiie western dedivity of 
the Andee, population 6000, is the capital of tiie mining district; 
both gdd and silver minm are in the neighbourhood. The port of 
TumboL in the Gulf of Guayaquil, ia the place where Piaarro made 
hie dement on the Peruvian coast; in its neighbourhood are some 
minee. San Jam de Braeamoroa, near the left bank df the kbualion, 
baa 8000 iidiabitants. BorjOf is a small place, where the Pongo de 
Manaeriche terminates. 

SU/tory^ Government.—Ecuador was discovered by Pisarro in 1626; 
and came into the hands of the Spaniards at the downfall of the empire 
of the Ittoea. It remained a Spanish possession until 1812, when the 
inhabitants rose in insurrection and made a determined effort to 
throw off the Spanish Ake. Quito was then a part of the vice-royalty 
of New Granada, and it participated fully in the frequent vicissitudes 
of the war, which ended in 1823 yith the complete expulsion of the 
Spaniards. By the convention of Cuouta in 1821 New Granada and 
Yenesuela united and formed one republic under the name of 
Colombia, but this union lasted only till 1831, when these <^tmtries 
again separated. Eksuador, or the ancient kingdom of Quito, was 
then also separated from New Granada, and ainoe that time has 
existed aa an independent state. Ecuador declared itself an inde¬ 
pendent republic, and established a constitution, aooording to which 
it is govwned by a president elceted for right years, a vice-president^ 
council of state, and a house of representatives consisting of one 
member for every 40,000 inhabitents. The Roman Catholio is the 
establiti^ religion: ^e riiurrii is presided over by the Ardibishop 
ef Quito end the iKshop of CKiayaquB. * 

(La Condamine; Ulloa; Humboldt; Caldas, in Mollien's TVoveb; 
fi tptid n B. Hall; Ckographieal Journal / Admiralty Chart; ParUa- 
m wti ar y Paper*.) 

EDDT&^NE or EDYSTONB LIGHTHOUSE is oonstruoted on 
tlw alopi^ ride of a roek which bears from Plymouth soutii by west^ 
and firom. Ina Ram Head south half a point east. It ia distant fimn 
the anolioi^ in the Sound 4 Isaguds, and from Ram Head about 3| 
leagwas. Thq Isle of Maystone bears from the lighthouse about 
north-east by north, 4 learaea diriant. All the rocks near the Bght- 
honso MO on the east sid^ stretriiing to the north and south, and 
they am aU Q if B »v d at high water; but on the west side any ship may 
•sail ctoto tw tab honse in 12 or 18 fathoms water, and theto are no 
hidden roeka. About a quarter of a mUe east by north from the 
houaa thare is a took which never appean but at low iqiding tides. 
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She first lij^ithoiisa bujlt osi- the Xddystone rook was oonstruoted 
Iw Mr. Winstantey, a gsntiaman riT Essex, who was a man of a meoba- 
Ti Vl turn. His work wa« b^on in i896,«nd completed in four years. 
The bam was of stone, the remainder was of wood. While some 
repairs were under Jds inspection the building was blown 

dem inntsniblfl huirieane dvingtne night of the 26th of November 
17^ 1 ^ bs end his werkmsn perished. Not a vesti|M, exoept some 
iim slaaoheons and a ehain, was left behind. In 1706 an act was 
passed for rebufidlng ^e lightimuss^ and Mr. Rudyerd, a sUk-meroer, 
waa..simployed by me lessea of the lighthouse to oonstruot a new 
building, a£io of wood on a stona base. Mr. Smeaton was of opinion 
ibat Rudymd direoted the patformanoe of his work in a masterly 
manner, and ao as perfaotiy to answer the end for which it was 
intended, imtil it wss destroyed by fire in 1766. 

The present edifice is a dmilar tower of stone sweeping up with n 
goitle onrvs frum the base, and gradually diminishing to the top, 
somewhat aimilM to the swelling of the trunk of a tree. The upper 
extremity ia finished with a kind of oomioe, and ia surmounted with 
a iantarn, having a g^leiy round it with an iron balustrade. The 
tower is frimiab^ with a door and windows, and a staircase and 
ladders for ascending to the lantern through the apartments for those 
who keep watch. Mr. Smeaton undertook the task of constructing 
the lii^thouse in 1766, and completed it in less than four 
years. 

The materials employed in building the tower are moor-stone, a 
hard aperies of granit^ and Portland-stone. The stones for ^e 
several oouraes were rough-worked at the quarries. Six foimdstiou 
courses dovetailed together were raised on the lower part of the rock, 
which brought ^e whole to a solid level mass. These courses, with 
eight others irised above them, form the solid bed of the work, and 
tsM the form of the swelling trunk of a tree at its base. The general 
weiAt of tiie stouM employed is from a ton to two tons. In the 
solid work the centre stones were fixed first, and all the oourses were 
fitted on a platform and aoourately adjusted before they were removed 
to the rook. 

The base of the toww is about 26 feet 9 inches in diameter, taken 
at the behest part of the rock. The diameter at the top of the solid 
masonry is about 19 feet 9 inches, and the height of the solid masonry 
is 18 fi^ from the foundation. The height of the tower from the 
centre ie 61 feet 7 inches; the lantern, the base of which is stone, is 
24 feet; and tiie diameter of the tower below the comice is 16 feet. 
The whole height ie therefore 86 feet 7 inches, according to the scale 
given by Smeaton to hie drawing The upper part of the building, 
oonstruoted of wood, was burnt m 1770, and renewed in 1774. The 
building has stood every storm unshaken. 

(Winstanley, Lighthouae; Smeaton, Narreitive.) 

EDEN, RIVER. [Cumbbblani}.] 

EDENBRIDGE. fKBNT.] 

EDENDERRY, Kmg’a county, Leinster, Ireland, a market-town 
and the seat of a Poor-X4iW Union in the parish of Monaateroris, is 
situated in 68" 18' N. lak, 7" 2' W. long., distant 85 miles W. by S. 
from Dublin. The population in 1851 was 1804, besides 1023 in the 
Union workhouse. Edenderry Poor-Law Unihn oompriaea 29 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 172,407 acres, and a population in 1861 of 
29,791. The town is situated at the north-eastern extremity of the 
bog of Allen. It has been much improved by the Marquis of Down- 
shire, on whose estate it stands; and is now a clean, neat, and rather 
prosperous town. The church stands on the summit of a hill 318 
feet high whirii adjoins the town, and commands an extensive view of 
the surrounding country; on the same hill are also the ruins an 
ancient castle. The otoer public buildings ore a Roman Catholio 
chapel, a Quakers’ meeting-house, the town-hall, a market-house, and 
the Union workhouse. The principal trade is in com, of which large 
quantities are sold at the weekly markets. The Grand Canal passes 
within a mile of Edenderry, and a branch has been brought into the 
town. Fain are held in March, June, and November. 

(Fraser, Handbook of Irelands Thom, /rts6 Almanac.) 

EDENSOR. [DxRBYSHxaK.] 

.EDESSA. rOBFA.] 

EDFU, a village of Upper i^ypt, on the left bank of the Nile, in 
25° N. lak, remarkable for ite two temples, the larger of which ia one 
of the finest and best preserved in Egypt, though much encumbered 
with sand and mbbish, and with the huts of the inhabitants, who 
have built their village around and ou the top of it. The outward 
aooesB to the larger temple, whieh was dedicated to Noum, or Kneph, 
ia by a gateway 60 feet nigh, between two enormous propyla, or tran- 
oatM pyramids, 104 feet long, 37 feet wide at the base, and 114 feet 
high. At tim summit, the horisontal seotitm is 84 feet by 20. On 
the fimat of tiiese moles immense figures are soulptared in a maeterly 
style. A court ty then entered 161 feet Icmg, and 140 feet wide, 
snrvounded with writs, on each side of whioh there is a row of pillars 
placed at some distance from the side wall, the space between the 
pillan and the wall being roofed over with stone, forming a ooverod 
portico. From the base of tiba pillan to the top of the stone covering 
IS about 864 The court is now filled wim rubbish and encum¬ 
bered vritii wretched buildings, forming part of the modem village of 
Rdfn, 4he remaindor bring built cm the roof of the temple itself. 
Frma tbe entoanoe of tlw eouxi there ia a gradual ascent to the 
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pn>naos, or portico, of im portoA ,by 18 pifltoi, of Eurliom^. Thoro are eight inoorpoimted oiofli wiihlii tiio busi|^ 

six in a row, ^ w|k^ Mnt <w ifr Mbig aliottt U tho oUpoiiee^ ^ funds appropriated to the supMtt of dooagrwl mem- 


lowest lerel of tho oo<ilt!t^- law hti tt oo l ninniatioas of thn front pflkni 
are built tip to ihim tluHi half the h&ht. Fasting throcm tftko 
pronaos wo ooitto to a dOQrwajf Isading^into a kind dt bjrpootyio hall, 
60 feet by 88 , inpportod hy:. 13 ^mo, with a flat rocs famed by 
large beams irfttosio. wosshig from each pillar to the next fo wa saihe 
row, the n^ojn boiag 6000 ^ wlt& thick flat dabs. Tha piUm hare 
the quadrilatetal iwro»haad«ti oapital as at Dendorah. From this 
chamber wo past into aaetiMk long and narrow one, from which thors 


bwL or tho widows of such as are daoeasede Jftosi an 
^ pf o p Ol ty of the buigh has been administered Tsry imf 
In 1810 the debts of the city were stated to amount to 
including 264,2081 inoorred on account of tiie Leith Do^; 
the amount of debts and obUgationa of the city were 428,194l;» 
exduaiye of engagmuents on account of the Leith Dockd Ihi 
revenue of the diy amonnted then to 27,6241, and its annual enrrsilk 
expenditure to upwards of 8^0001. Under these oiroumBtaaess im 



aretwoamdlrntnaMMMtotheaida m^scisa, wh«^ we see flights of dty wss deohued insohenl^ andauAct was paaaed inAugnahl^ 
atepa leading unwatda to the roof ofSw^o^ or odL Proceeding conveying its prmiertfee •ndzevmm to credit*^ 

onwards throogn the ehember we peas toto another smell ons^ Oanongatt le a paruh and biii|^ of berouy, of which^the royal 

with an apartment on eeoh side of probably for the use of the of Bdinbuish is the fradal enperior. It w mvsnMd ot ^ 
priests. From -this lestmsntioned ohemoer we enter the holy reoeas nominated the town eoundl, and two balliea deotM w the inhi^ 
itself, an oblongnym about 88 fret by 1.7, la which the flgnre of the bitente of Ihe bun* of Caaongate. Its re^u^ imkb tt of midl 
ddty was placed. Two gidbi^ run down aach aide of it, leading amonnA is derived from patty customs levied atJme WMCMg^or 
to a doorway at the baOk of it, by whh^ the priests mi^ht walk Into exit to Leith. PorMurs^, or more aoomtofy ^e Eaatw am Wjwtar 
a large but perfectlWSifetited apace aU round the aanctuary, or might Portabutgha, form a bimh ^ bew^V “ 

caceud on the roof by a flight of atepa to e^joy the air aM light on each dde of the mxmnds of Heriot s Hospital. A Mron'hwlw ■ego 
the terraced roof, for below they had no lig^t at all, except it might two reddent baifies are appointed by the corporoiaon, the »aw 
be from amall aperturei^ t^ugh which the fellaha who now live on superior. The buigh offices m merely nominaL OaU<m *» hdiaWet 
the roof with their frmillea and cattle diaohaige all their dirt into the lying in the hoUow bet^ the Calton Hi^ CanonM^ Md t he Hew 
temple. The ohambera of the sekoa serve mem as repoaitoriea for Town. It was annexed to the city in 1726. A baUie la appointaa, 
grain and other commodities, l^e temple, as well as every part of but no duties are at^hed to ^e offioa ,. - 

the wall, is covered with hierog^yphica and figo^ rraresent&g the Site, Atpeet, Ac.--Edlnbttrgh fr built u p<m • o' ““J 
progreua of the aun through the clrole of the hours, iftio outer wall, with three intervening ^oy^, giv« **1 *,,^”?%*wnl 
which joins the two propyls and completely inolosea the court and lating oharaotor. Saliabuiy Cm and Amur's 8<^ two hi^l^ 
the temple, is 414 feet on each of its longer sides, and 164 feet on Ha beyond the premneta of the city on 
shorter side at the back of the temple. The smaUer temple is also grandeur of its charactorutio f«ti^ 

covered with hieroglyphios reproaontlng the birth and education of mit of which the caatlo H bi^t, S® 

Ilorus, the son an^ AthorTVho wero worshipped in the High-a^ and Canon«te; 

larger edifice. oaatl*. - “ - * 


The temple of Edfu may bg oompared with that of Denderah for 
preservation, and is superior to it in magnificence. The propyleeon is 
the largest and most perfect 6f any in Ek|ypt; it contains seveinl 
apartments in the interior, which rewive light by square apertures in 
tho sides. The entrance oourb'' is the only one to be seen in Egypt m 
such perfection, though completely encumbered with Arab huts. The 
pronaos, or poriico, is magnificent; but unfortunately above Hiree- 
lourths of it are buried in rubbish. Upon the whole the temple of 
Edfii, although built much later than many of the others (the earliest 
part of it was erected by Ptolemeous Philometor, B.C. 181), is perhaps 
the most complete specimen remaining of an Egyptian temple, which 
can give a good idea of the respective proportion and distribution of 


lies nwly esirt and west. The west or castls end is a rodk, bare ai^ 
inaccessible on tho irost, and with slopes of almost imprseticalm 
ascent on the north and south. Southward of this oentrsl ^ is 
another but smaller elevation; northward «ie elevation on wUidi a 
portion of the Hew Town is built, rises by agenUe done the 
north valley, and «ien declines towards the shores of the Forth at 
Leith and Qrauton. Weetward of the Castle Hill the groui^ fr genjh 
rally level. Eastward of the northern ridge, and separated from It 
by a valley, is Calton HUl; eastward of the hill on tU south side td 
we city, and separated from it by a portion of tha King^s Paik^ is 
Salisbury Crag. Arthuria Seat is still ferthor ^ 

Civil ffutoru.—la tiie 7th century tho southern part of Srotiaad 

a « > ^ a _fl- «_'^AiaA'IfttvvmVuatte * OTtsl KsiWlfi. 


ment held by Alexander IL met at Edinburgh I _ . 

the Pope’s l^ate held berg a provincial synod. Rot^ Brow Destewstt 
on the burgh the harbour ana mills of Leith. By time Ediatmi^ 
Ckneral View of had become the chief town, though not nomindly ihv capitd, of So^ 
land; parliaments were frequently held in it, and a mm^as establi^sd. 
In 1436 Edinburah became in name what it hadlo;^ ^n virtuaUy— 
■■ the capital of the country. About the middle of the 16th wntury, 

EQHr City ol • royiJ md pitrli.m«>tii.y hurgli, tlie th« tepnnent^on. of the ^y<i.t ^ 
of or iid Lp^to, «d .a| o.pw of ?? 


tlieir primtiy rulers. Edfu marks the site of the ancient Apollino^ie 
Magna ; the Coptic name is Atho, in which is preserved the ancient 
name—(Hat)—of the district roimd Apollinopolis. 

{Egyptian ArUiquitiea, vol. i.; Belzom; WiUunson, 

Egypt.) 

EDQEWORTHSTOWN. rLoHoroBD.) 

EDGWARE. 

EDINBURGH, 
chief town 


the city of Edinburgh in 1861 was 66,734; of ^e city and suburb^ pariiamwt, imd of the supwor TOurm m ^ 

which together constitute the oapital and parliamentary ^roi^h, _.. *0 the Canragate; but by the year 1618 

180.611. “m.. oit. (wMoh 1. dlrided for m^ipJ pjrpow tato Syo aghptroot. Cro p, tto ^ o to So^w^^ oad 

—rda) is govornod by 81 town councillors elcotea by tbe conatituenoyf the city in unwArda on each side of tb ftt tsUct. 

I«»: of goUd .l«**by the g„ndry.u.d.oooYeaorpft«d..d»ot.d jprtapn. of the tfofo. «tol*f« “S™" on »oh nd. or tOM nuoy. 

by the representatives of the incorporated trades* The council of 
88 thus constituted elects from its own members a lord provost, 

4 bailies, and a treasurer, as the administrators of tlm mwicipal 
government. The city returns two members to the Imperial 

Parliament. , , 

The botmiaries of the oapital inclade, besides variow duteiots 
subject only to the jurisdiction of the county sheriff, tho four follow* 
ing districts, namely:—1. Edinbuigh; 2. Canongste; 8. Portebuxgb; 

4. Calton. 

The existence of Edinburgh 
middle of tile 12th oentu 
granted by James VI 
168#. Th. 
the burgh, 
diflerent 
charter 
charters 

"the count, . , 

Willfrm IV, a*76) the i^ht of efrotion to oorporate 
deolaxed to be in those penom who ate entitled to vote Momben 


The abbey of Holyrood 
forad^^David L Fn tfie”l»h owitury, in the low gr^d lying^ 
of tho city. The abbot and monks, in order to connect themarives 
with Edinburgh, formed a Une of street from their abbey «P the slope 
of the hOl, Si it joined the High-street of Edinbitt) ^^^|fr street 
received the name of the Canongate, and the Imrgh of Ce&M^ete was 
constituted distinct from Edinburgh. ... .. . 

Up till the middle of last oentury the boundary of the aty was not 
much enlaiged; the additional acoommodation required for the pro- 



liament wee obtehied, 
the oity wm oommenoed. 


The Ro^ Exolumge, in the High-etreet, 






K North QaofS^ 
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,ttan!^|lh*.fl^)PidledB' of tha building operations; and from that 
ina'^m 'lba praient tha arorh.of extension has been steadily 
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aastle covers a space of about six acres. Ontheeastdde 
AsjMdit^ esplanade, used as a parade-ground and a promenade inter- 
yaBilh.beWeen the castle entrance and the houses at the upper end of 
dlHi^n^h-siareet. On the north side of the esplanade is a s^ue of the 
Whke of York. At the entrance to the castle is a drawbridm, with a dry 
;^tch underneath, and the outer gateway is protected by low batteries. 
The batteries extend along the ramparts on ihe north Bid& A second 
strong gateway gives entrance to the inner or hi|^er fort, which con¬ 
tains the oldest portion of the castle. A large pile of buildii^ on 
the east side contains what were once the state apartments of Queen 
Mary, and the crown-room. In which are the regalia of Scotland. The 
regalia consist of tha Scottish crown, the sceptre, the sword of state, 
the Lord Treasurer's rod of office, &o. On the ramparts is Mons Meg, 
a huge ^non, supposed to have been oast in the time of James IV., 
and which, after having been in the Tower of London for three- 
quarters of a century, was returned to Edinburgh Castle in 1829 by 
okorge IV. On the west side of the castle rock, and on its highest 
part, stands a huge pile of buildings used as barracks. 

From the castle ramparts a mawiflcent prospect is obtained north¬ 
ward, comprehending the new Nationtd Qallery and other buildings 
on the Mound, the Now Town and the valley beyond, the Frith of 
Forth, and the Fife Hilk; eastward the Old Town, backed by Arthur's 
Seat; north-east the railway termini in the north valley, the Scott 
monument, the North Bridge, the Caltou Hill and the fine buildingB 
on its side and in its vicinity; and to the west Corstorphine Hill, 
backed by a dim outline of mountains in the distance. 

The line of street eastward from the castle to Holyrood Palace 
presents many objects of interest, the modern in numerous instances 
mingling with and superseding the ancient structures. From the 
Castle Hill flights of steps lead down to U>e valley of the Grassmarket. 
The now western approach to the Old Town is carried along the 
TOutibiern side of the Castle rook, and joins the High-street at the 
junction of the Castle Hill and Lawnmarket. At this point is the 
New Assembly Hidl, which serves the double purpose of a parish 
church and the meeting-place of the General Assembly of the Estab¬ 
lished Church of Scotiand. This building is a handsome gothic 
structure; at the eastern end is an elaborately-ornamented tower 240 
feet high, which forms a prominent object from almost every part of 
Edinbuigh. Near this building, in the new road, are the Normal 
school of the Established Church, the Episcopal church of St. 
Coluinba, and other buildings. On the northern side of the Castle 
Hill are the extensive buildings of the Free Church College and Free 
High church. The Lawnmarket, as its name imports, was once occu- 

f ied as a market for linen cloth and other articles of merchandise, 
n the High-street, on the north side, is the Royal Exchange, and 
opposite to it in Parliament-siiuare, is St. Giles's church, having under 


its roof the High church of Edinbutgh and two other of the city 
churches; on the west side of the sqtiare is the County Hall. 
The fine range of buildings on the south side of Parliament-square 
comprises the Advocates Library, the Signet Library, the Parliament 
Houra (the Westminster Hall of Edinbuigh), and halls in which sit 
the judges of the Court of Session, the High Court of Justiciary, and 
the Scottish Court of* Exchequer. Betw’een the Justiciary Court and 
St. Giles's church is an equestrian statue of Charles II., erected in 
1885 ; it is formed of lead coated with bronze. The Parliament House 
just nam^, is one of the finest halls in Scotland. It was here that 
the Scottish Parliament sat until the Union with England. The hall 
is 122 feet long by 49 feet broad, and has a carved oak roof. Its floor 


is now used as a promenade for the advocates, solicitors, and litigants 
of the Court of Session. In the hall are statues of eminent judges. 
The Advocates Library is one of the privileged libraries entitled to 
demand a^py of every Jhinted work published in Great Britain and 
Ire^d ;imi«ontainB a fine collection of upwards of 150,000 volumes. 
Among the' mani^ripts in this extensive collection are many valuable 
works on the cavil and ecolesiaBtical history of Scotland. The Signet 
Library contains 60,000 volumes, and is particularly rich in works 
relating to British and Irish history. 

The church, or ap it is sometimes called, the cathedral of St Giles, 
is one of the most ancient buildings in Edinburgh, although its 
exterior has been frequently nmovated. It is mentioned in the year 
1859 in a charter of David IL About a century later' it was made 
eoUqgiat^ sud 40 altars were supported in it After the Reforma- 
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the lane formed by jueich^w^ad .imd S&' 
lane of Edinburgh). Eostwiura ntends 
rrumy houses wnicn by Ihelr style and 4. 
wera when first iuhabited the mansions q£^e n 
belonged to Lord Balmerino; another was i'" 
wards oooupied by the Duchess of Gofd8|i 
used as on hospital, was the r^dehoe of. 

Moray House, ue residence of the.qae" ' 
and Milton House, another of.these 
to education^ and benevolent pi 

training school for masters bud rn£||pB|# in^ommection with tho 
Free Church. Canongate.‘church (dd building with no 

pretensions to architectorai blogimc^ * ■ 

The ancient palace of Holyrood fronts the eastern 

extremity of the Canbngate. By the .^e 12th century tho 

abbey founded by David I. had beoh^A #!^tBy and powerful insti¬ 
tution, the abbot bolding regular ooiii'ts'l^c ^IH^er barons. The first 
separate royal residence here is suiiposed tQ hafet been a small hunting 
seat, built by James V. in ^28, prior,to 4 #hioh many of the Scottish 
kings had on great ocoosioris lociged m t» abbey. A large part of the 
palace was destroyed by CromwelfB B(dil|Cn in 1650; after which tho 
present edifice was built. From the .jAnod of the Union of the two 
kingdoms the dukes of Hanulton‘'h^ been hereditary keepers of 
the palacx). Charles Edward Stuart lodged here during his short 
sojourn in Edinburgh in 1746; bhtw Charles X. of France resided 
during tho revolutionary troubles, aq^.here he again found a refuge 
more than SO years afterwardBj 4 (rhenhe was driven from bis throne. 
George IV. visited Holyrood ih » and Queen Victoria held a 
levee in it in 1842. Her majesty.has on several occasions since passed 
a day or two in the palace on her way to or from Bivlmoral Ciistlc. 
Holyrood House is a quadrangular building, with an open court in 
tho centre. The front is flanked with double castellated towers. The 
north-west comer, containing the apartments of Queen Mary, is the 
oldest portion. Tho gallery of the kings of Scotland exhibits 10(> 
pointings, said to be portraits, but of no merit as works of ai t, and of 
no historical authority. In tho hall which contains these paintings 
are held the meetings for choosing the representative peers of Scotland, 
and the levees of the Lord High Cummianoner to the General Assembly 
of the Established Church. Tho ruins of Holyrood chapel lie behind 
the palace, at the north-east comer. The chapel was fitted up by 
Charles I., who was crowned in it in 1633. James II. had it adorned 
afterwanls for the Roman Catholic worahip. The chapel contains the 
remains of David II., James 11. of Scotland, James V. and his queen, 
Lord Damlcy, and other illustrious personages. 

The back street called the south back of the Canongate leads west¬ 
ward to Cowgate and Grassmarket. Over tho Cowgate pass the South 
Bridge and George the Fourth Bridge. Three or four flats or stories 
of the houses next tho bridges are below the level of the upper street, 
whilq three or four flats are above, the fourth or fifth floor at the 
back of each house being the street floor in front. 

The Grassmarket is historically famous as tho spot where many 
Protestant martyrs suffered death in days of persecution, and also as 
the scene of the Porteous riot in 1736. Tho Grassmarket was for a 
long time tho place of public execution. It is a wide, open, oblong 
spate. The market is chiefly for cattle, sheep, and grain. Tho New 
Com Exchange is a handsome and commodious building in tho Italian 
style, 162 foot long by 93 feet 6 inches within the walls. The main 
front is 98 feet in length, and 59 feet in height to tho top of the main 
cornice. At the west end is a rampanile 93 feet in height. The 
entrance to the building is through a handsome Doric portico. This 
building contains besides a spacious hall, lighted from the top, for tho 
sale of grain, a bank for the accommodation of parties attending tho 
market, a hall 66 feet long, in which buyers and sellers may settle 
accounts, and a granary. Westward of tho Grassmarket is the West 
Port, a district notorious as the place where Burke and Hare perpe¬ 
trate their murdwous deeds. A church, schools, and sanitary imd 
benevolent institutions were established hero a few years ago, chiefly 
owing to the exertions of the late Dr. Chalmers. 

A little w^ south from the Grassmarket stands HerioFs Hospital, 
fomj^ed by George Heriot, jeweller to James VI., for tho maintenance 
ana education of poor and ntherlees boys, or boys whose jMirent| are 
in indigent circumstanoes, "freemen's sons of the town of Edinbi^h.” 
The building, which was completed in 1660, is quadrangidar, mea¬ 
suring 162 feet each way, and having on open court, 92 feet square, 
in its centre. Over the north gateway and at the four comers of the 
building are projeothig towers or turrets. Inigo Jones is said to 
have fuTiishca the design. About 180 boys are educated and boarded 
in th^nospitol, wblob is under the management of uio town oounoil 
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tho niiii1ntoi|jppn<x which u regarded u the principal parish church of 
Edinbtiigb, oobupies the eastern end of the building. Externally, 
the most noticeable feature of the edifice is the centnd tower: its top 
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S i'^3tta«lnnt^ Maiden’a Hoapital, founded in 
imd eduoidion of the dBoa^ien of mer* 
^ E^ttWard uf Heriot’a Hoapital ia the 
;th ohnrohyar^rbbth of hiatorical inter^ 
f ' emfaumt Sootamen^ among whom may 

tiadiair Allan Bamaay, and i[^rinoipal Boberbbn. 
hpu Vew Qrajfrian were under one roof till 
‘^'Mildino wee deatroyed by fire; one of the 
^.jmtorea. Among public edifices near thia 
mbdlAua EVeC church; a neat Roman Catholic 
,, pels end;the City Charity workhouse, a large 
end very plam edlfioe, a0o6nunodating about 750 inmates. To the 
aouth-wmt is a large with wdks planted with avenues of 

treee, named the tbb walks of' whira are useful as promep 

^nadea; the inolosedopaOWire.H^bd for drying clothee Beyond the 
MMdows stretch Brunt^^ld Junks, much frequented by golf players, 
wd occamuui^y ucied reviews; many handsome villas are 

in this direction. Hei^fs Gluitspie's Hospital for the maintenance of 
indigent old men and #omen, of whom there are about 30 in the 
house, and for the eloiB^B(^iy education of 100 poor boys. The 
Roman Catholics have a Ibxinery at Bruutsfield Links. To the 
soiith-east of the ICoadows iif'the anburb called Newington, occupieil 
chiefly by wealthy merch8ntk<«ud pfvfessional gentlemen. Many fine 
residences ara here, and the d&triip^ ia considered one of the healthiest 
about Edinburgh. 

Univerdty .—The Universiiy l^-^l^bated on the west side of South 
Bridge-street. The building ferm a j^rallelogram 856 feet by 225 
feet, having an open court in tue centm The quadrangle is entered 
by a portico on tlie east side, and the doors to the several departments 
of tho cullego lie around the qn^rangle. The University cor{M>ration 
consists of a College founded by James VI. of Scotland, by a charter 
dated April 24tb 1582. By this charter, which forms tho constitution 
of tho University, tho provost, bailies, and town councillore of E«lin- 
burgh, and their successors in oflace, are invested with tho power both 
of electing tho professors and of dismissing them. In tho non- 
rocognitiun of any authority, or at least of any supremo authority, as 
belonging to either the entire body of the professors and students, or 
even to the Senatus Acadomicus, the University of Edinburgh differs 
from all other Scottish colleges. The first appointment of a professor 
was made in 1583. In 1620 a second Professor of Theology was 
appointed, and the office of Principal has since been made a mere 
sinecure. The property of the college is of inconsiderable amount. 
The deilcicncy is made up by the towu council. A bequest was left 
by the late General Iteid for founding a professorship of music and 
for other purposes. A professorship of music has accotxliugly been 
established, and in terms of the founder's will concerts have been 
held on several occasions. The professorships are considered as 
divided into the four faculties, or classes, of arts, law, medicine, and 
theology. Tho Principal is considered ua the ex-officio convener of the 
faculty of theology. The others have each a dean or convener chosen 
by tho faculty. The law school dates from the commencement of tlie 
last century, and the. medical school from tho close of the century 
preceding. It was not however till a considerably later period that 
the medical school began to acquire celebrity. 

For 60 years preceding 1826 the total number of graduates iu arts 
waa only 168. During the same period 100 degrees of D.D. w'ere 
conferred, and 56 of LL.D. The average number of graduates in 
arts of late years has been from 8 to 10 annually. The number of 
medical degraes was 119 in 1839, sinco which year the number has 
gradually diminished. Tho number of medical degrees granted in 
the five years 1849-1853 was os follows;—51, 67, 45, 51, and 85; 
being 299 degrees in the five years. The regular, or winter uuivorsity 
session or term, begins on the first Monday in November and ends 
on the last day of ApriL Of late years a few of the classes have 
also been taught during a summer session, beginning on the first 
Mondajr of May, and terminating with the end of July. No 
academical dress is^ worn by the students; no theological test or 
attendance upon divine service is enforced; and scarcely any'disciplino 
is exercised beyond the class-room. The students are examined in 
severs^ of the classes, but there is no public examination in the 
University. The medical students attend the hospital of the ^yal 
Infirmary, and clinical lectures are delivered to them by the mlBical 
professors. By an Act of Parliament recently passed tho subsoriptiou 
of the professors to the Westminster Confession of Faith is dispensed 
with in this as in all the Scottish universities. A oolleetion of pi^ures 
and msrblm was bequeathed for the use of the University by the late 
Sir J^es E^ine of Torry, Bart. Tho foundations for bursaries or 
exhibitions in ^the Univeraity are 84 in number, in the, benefits 
of which 80 students participate. The whole amount Jj||L under 
12004. per annum. The library of tho University oconmM the 
axoa. mv. you ii. 
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<^eflytom Wble on matricuS^on and gmauation. TbSS 
also a Theologi^ Hbmy to the students of theology. The 
oco^M several |^rto and apartments, and oom^tos an extSS 
Colleton of specunens ha natural history, and upwards of $00niaiik> 
senpts. The present hairiMrsity building were commenced in 1780!^ 

N^y opposite the University is Surgeons Hall, a 
building with a Grecian front. In tiiis buUding is an extensto 
aa^mioal and suigical musenm. In the Blind Asylum about 90 
blmd persons are maintained and instructed in the making of baskets, 
rugs, DMttresses, and other usefril articles, by the sale of which the instJ^ 
tution is in part supported. The Royal Infirmary occupies an extensive 
range of buildings erected about a centuiy ago. l^is institution, 
incorporated in 1736, is the means of great benefit to the inhabitants. 

The New Town of Edinburgh abounds in spacious streets, squares, 
and terraces, containing many fine public buildings and elegant private 
mansiona The Calton Hill, at tho eastern extremity of the New 
Town, 346 feet above the level of the sea, is a prominent object in 
itself, and from its summit beautiful views of the city, the surround¬ 
ing country, and the Frith of Forth, ore obtained. On the hill are 
12 columns of the projected ‘National Monument;* the Nelson 
Monument, a lofty shaft, on tlie top of which a time-ball is placed; an 
observatory, and monuments to Dugald Stewart and Professor Playfair. 
Around the eastern slope of the hill are a series of fine private 
mansions, named Royal-terrace, Carltou-place, and Regent-terrace. 
On the south side of the hill stands tho new High school, a noble 
structure, built of fine white stone; it consists of a centre and two 
wings, in all 270 feet in length. Tho central portion of tho front is a 
pe<liment supported by a range of Doric columns. This seminary is 
attended chiefly by the children of the midille classes : tho number of 
scholars in 1853 was 420. On the side of tho hill, nearly opposite to 
the High school, is a monument to Robert Burns. The jail and bride¬ 
well, which are now under the man.agemont of tho Prison Board os one 
prison, occupy a large space on the side of the hill. Among other 
public buildings in Watorloo-placo, h'adiog to Priuces-street, are tho 
General Post Office, the office of Stamps and Taxes, the Calton 
Convening Rooms, tho Waterloo Rooms, and the Theatre Royal. 
Facing the North Bridge is tho Register House, a spacious edifice, in 
which are deposited the public records, registers of sasinea, an<l other 
deeds. In front of this building is a statue of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington. Princes-street, a tine open terrace, lined with handsome 
shops, ond towawla the west end with some good private residences, 
extends westward fi>r about three-quarter^ of a mile. On the south 
side of Prince ^-street, iu the North Valley, are tho termini of tho 
North British, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Edinburgh, I^eith, and 
Giiuton railways. Tho innnumeiit to Sir Walter Scott, a kind of 
gothic tower or steeple, stands on the south side of Priuces-strect. 
t is 200 feet in height, and the gallery at the top is reached by a 
flight of 237 steps. On the basement floor of the monument is a 
line marble statue of the great, novelist by Mr. John Steel. In the 
centre of St. Andrew’s-square, northward from Princes-street, ia a 
tall column surmounted by a statue of Lord Melville. Farther west 
in Princes-street is the earthen Mound, connecting the Old and New 
Towns, on which stivnd the buildings of tho Royal Institution, the 
new National Gallery, and other important structures. Tho other, 
buildings iu Priuces-street which demand notice are—the New Club; 
St. John’s Episcopal church, at the extreme W'ost end of tho street, a 
remarkably ornate and very beautiful gothic structure; and adjoining 
it on the south, St Uiiihbert’s or the West Kirk, a large boilding of 
rather forbidding appoarauco, but cumtitodioua St Thomas's Epis¬ 
copal chtii ch; St. Geoigc’s Free church; tho 0.aelic Frao church; the 
Unitarian chapel; Lothinn-road United Presbyterian church; and the 
terminus of the Caledonian railway, are iu this neighbourhood. 
Northward of Priacc.s-strcct is Cliarlotte-square, containing residences 
of some of tho Lords of Session and of wealthy families, with several 
educational institutions. On tho west side of this squara is St. 
George's church, a largo and m;tssive building surmounted with a 
dome. Tffis church, tho finest ecoloaiostical structure in Edinburgh, 
waa erected about 32 yeiu's ago, and cost about 33,()QB|4 G^rge- 
street, a straight and wide street running between CIuHilte-aquare 
and St. Andrew’s-square, contains among other buildings the spacious 
Assembly Rooms, aj»d the inuaic Hall, a large and splendid hall; St. 
Andrew’s church, the <’ominercial Bwk, And statues of George IV. 
and William Pitt. The public buildings in Queen-street, to tho 
north of George-street, are tho Queen-street Hall, belonging to the 
United Presbyterian Synod, which has here its luissioii-bouse and 
offices; the United Somce Club House, and the Hopetoun Roonif*. 



Mary’s Roman Catholio chapel. 

'Iho uortiwm slope of the hill on which tho New Town is built, 
is occupied by regular and handsome streets, rows, places, and squares 
extending to Cauonmills, and leading by Inverloith-row to Qranton 
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aod Kewhawn. To the notth*iraet of QiieuMrtveet to the Ootagoa, 
or Morej-plaoe, whldt fbr the meMive elegetuMi of its j^nody mansions, 
mi^ be regarded as ^ moat atefUng fsatture of the New Towd. 
Bwher to the north*ereat to the Deim nidge, a fine stmoture erhioh 
spene the Waterof Leitit at a hei|^t of 106 fatit aboee the bed of 
tne rirer. Trinity Bptooopo} a fine gothic Btraati|^ to 

pi^reaquely aitaated to the bridge. Along the banks of the 
Water of li«th, weatimd, to tiie ourioos old vilto^ of Daen, ditofly 
ooea|6ed by milleni and theto finniltes, who in respect of mannera 
aim oiMtotna, and eren of dialect, were till recently quite a pecnHar 
clMi.^ To the westward a short way ont of the city to Donaldson'e 
HoapKal, a magnificent structure, with accommodation for 150 b(^ 
and 180 giito; of those admitted a certain proportion to sdeetM 
f^yHt'^plusants who are deaf and dumb. John Watson’s Institution, 
ftot'"Uie miUntenanoo and education, of 12Q destituto children, and the 
Ctehan Hospital, for 100 orphan children of botii sexes, are also in 
tw ne^bourhood. 

. At the north side of the town is the New Edinburgh Academy, 
founded in 1824, to provide for the families in the northern distriots 
a system of education somewhat similar to that of the H^h schooL 
The number of soholars in 185S was 850. The Asylum for the ]>eaf 
and Dumb, a latve and commodious building, adjoins the academy. 
On the Water of Leith, near Canonmills Bridge, is Tanfteld Hall, 
which is much occupied for public meetings : to this haU the members 
of the General Assembly who seceded from tho Establtohed Church in 
1843 walked in prooesrion, and formed the Free Church. In this hail 
also, in 1847, the United Aiwooiate Synod and the Relief Synod formed a 
junction under the title of the United Prmbyterian Synod. In 
lnverleith>row are the Caledonian Horticultural Society’s gardens, 
ooeupying 10 acres of ground, and the Royal Botanic g^ens, occu- 

dng 16 acres, to bo^ of which access is readily obWncd. Inver- 

Ith Cemetery, opened about nine years bock, has ranges of well-bmlt 
vaults, and a neat Episcopal chapel. The Zoological gardens are 
situate in Bonnington-road, at the north-east end of the city. At 
Rosebank, near to the Zoological gardens, is another cemetery. On 
the southern skirts of Bmntsfield Links is the village of Momingside, 
a rather favourite resort as a summer residence. Momingside Lunatic 
Asylum is an extensive range of buildings, having about 800 inmates. 
The ^tem of treatment is mild and soothing, and has been found 
snocessful. •Near Momingside is Merebiston Castle (now occupied as 
an academy), the residence, firom the 15th centuty, of the Napiem of 
Merchiston. 

By the North British, the Caledonian, the Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and tiie Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee railways, Edinburgh has 
ready oommuuioatTon with all parts of tho kingdom. From Qranton 
New Pier (tho property of the Duke of Bdbcleuch), the chain-pier at 
Nuirhaven, or from Leith, there are steamers to the various towns 
and important villages on the Forth, to the towns on the north-east 
coast, and to Orkney and Shetland; and in addition to the traffic by 
sailing vessels, and tho swift sailing * clippers,’ there are steamers to 
London, Newcastle, Hull, and Hamburg. 

Edinburgh possesses no manufacture of any importance. Shawl' 
making ana coach-making are carried on successfully. The printing 
and publishing trades of Edinbuigh rank in extent next to those of 
London. Several oxtonsivo paper manufactories are in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Edinburgh. Htur-cloth, net and lace weaving, and tho 
manufacture of small wares, are engaged in to some extent. 

ChurchcM, dtc. —There are in Editmurgh 17 parish churches and 
10 chapels of ease (one of which is for a Gaelic congregation) in 
Gounoction with the Established Church; the Free Church has 20 
places of worship (one being Gaelic); the United Presbyterians, 15; 
the Congre^tionalists, 4, the Original Scccdcrs, 2; tho Baptists, 6; 
the Methodists, 3; and the Roman Catholics, 2. The Jews, Quakers, 
Mormonites, Rowitos (or Irvingites), Unitarians, and other minor 
secto have chapels or hired rooms for their services. There are 9 
Episcopal chapels in Edinburgh, one of them being unconnected with 
the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

Edinburgh possesses man;^ religious and benevolent institutions, 
some of which have extensive operations. Among these may bo 
named tbe City Mission, the Bible Society, the Strangers' Friend 
Society, the_ Gaelic School Society, tho Society for the Propagation of 
the Qospolto the Highlands and Islands, tbe Sabbath School Society, 
societies ftnupporting Ragged and Industrial schools, the Medical 
Missionary" Society, Society for establishing Evening Schools for 
Appront^s wd Adults, Society for providing Improved Dwellings 
for the Working Classes, and numerous others with similar praiso- 
worthy objects. ^ Among the educational institutions of Edinburgh 
not already' noticed are the Scottish Military and Naval Academy, 
founded in 1825; the Hill-street Institution, opened in 1832; the 
Scottish Polytechmo school; the Circus-place school, having a rector 
and five other masters; the Southern Academy, instituted in 1829; 
the Ladies’ Institution for tlie Southern Districts, founded in 1833; the 
Scottish Institution for the Education of L^ies, founded in 1834; the 
School of Arts, or Mechanics Institute; dZ^U’s schools; the Lancas- 
terian 8ohootoj.the Canougato Buigh schools; and the Normal schools 
ofthe Established and Free churches. The Philosophical Institution is 
a recently founded society similar in character to the A^euseuma of Man¬ 
chester and some other towns. The Select Sulncriptlon Library sad the 


Msdumiot Idbnty Hrlluabts oolleotions of books, 

and aro wril supMivm Iflsniy societies and 

Isgsl olubs have lihtoud# bC ^n. The Sodety of Antiquaries 
has a museum oontabiiid' ttSMiy bbjedto df ittterwt. Fourteen news- 
are pubhdMd In three timee » week, seven 

twiee a’weeh. ind six week^. SeTerst quarterly#. monthly, and 
weekly periodioals of infiueatiu diartotox and oiroulation 

are also published in E^burgb. .,1^' . ‘ ' 

jPopuMMoit.—^The populatiovsrf^ Hki nty snd suburbs of Edinburgh 
was 66,644 in 1801; 112,235 in 18tl; 188.182 in 1841: and 160,511 
in 1861. Of the hdiabitaato of Bilinbuim nn unusually largo 
pmtion are engwed in, or oonnertedt with, iha courts of law. 
number of ibices to also unusually lai^ tbe rmmeotive numbers in 
1851 being 71,567 males and 88,^4 femles. 

Edinburgh is lighted with ass suppUiefll by twd companies. The 
savings bank on 20tb November 1861 had 25#751 depositors—the 
amount due to them being 827,2081. 7«. Sd. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE, or MID-LOTHf AN, a County in the oastem 
part of SootlMid, bounded N, by tho Frith of Forth, N.B. and E, by 
Haddingtonshire, S. by Peeblesshire and Lanarkehlre, and W. and 
N.W. by LinUthgowshne^ Itos between 55* 37’ and 66® N. lat., 2“ 50' 
aft] 8* 48' W. long. The county to ip long^ ftom east to west about 
36 miles, end in breadtii from north to south about 18 railea. Its *■ 
area to 897 square miles, or 254,300 acres. The populatiou in 18.51 was 
269,435. The county returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. , 

Cbast-ltne.—-The northern boundary of the county extends for 
nearly 13 miles along the IWth of Forth. From Queensferry, where 
the Frith may be said to begin, the southern shore of the Frith 
proceeding eastward is studded with towns, havens, and piers. First, 

IS the vill^ of Cramond, at the mouth of the Almond Water; then 
the newly-formed landing-place, Granton, with its excellent stone 
pier and spaoioas hotel; this is sucoeeded by Trinity chain-pier, and 
the old village and pier of Newhaveii, and farther to the east the 
town and harbour of Leith; while stHl farther along the const arc 
the towns or villages of Portcnello, Fisherrow, and Muasciburgh. At 
Ornnton, Newhaven, and Leith, there is at high tide considerable 
depth of water, while eastward of lieith the shore is foniiod of an 
extensive breadth of sand, loft dry. at low water, and coiiBequcntly 
shallow, even at high tide. Westward of Qranton the shor»> is filin' 
composed of sand, covered only at high tide. The island of Cramoud, 
in the Frith, about half a mile off the village, affords posture for 
a few sheep which are driven to it over tho sands at low water. 

Swrfwe, hydrography, Communicaliona. —The surfiujc of Rdinburgh- 
shjro is in general uneven. The most hilly district comprises the 
parishes of Stow and Heriot in tiio south-eastem portion of tho 
county, tho Moorfoot Hills being the northern bounrlary of Stow 
parish. In this district is the Sayrs Law, 1735) feet above the sea. 
Tho continuation westwanl of this high ground through the parishes 
of Temple and Ponnicuik forms the boundary between this county 
and Poeblosshiro. It has a general elevation of upwards of 800 feet, 
and is rather flat and covered with bogs and mosses; but in some 
parts there are hills of considerable elevation, os the Coat Law, 1680 
feet, and the Blackhope Scares, 1860 feet, above tho level of tho sea. 
Farther westward are several high hills, as the Cairn Hill (1800 feet), 
and others which belong to the Potitlands. Farther west, in tho 
district on the Lanarkshire boundary, only isolated hills occur, the 
highest of which, Loven’s Seat, at the south-western extremity of tho 
county, is about 1200 feet above tho sea. Between this high ground 
and the Frith of Forth aro the Peiitland Hills, tho highest summits 
of which are from 1800 to 1900 feet above tho sea, but their mean 
elevation probably does not much exceed 1000 feet. They termiuato 
at the distance of a few miles from Edinburgh. In Ratho parish, to 
the west of tho Pentlands, the Plat Hills, a small range about a mile 
and a luvlf long, attain an elevation of nearly 600 feet. Dalmahoy 
Crags, in the same parish, are three hills of trap, which are above 000 
feet Ingh. Towards the northern boundary the county presents an 
undulating surface, on which a few hills rise to a moderate elevation. 
Corstorphine Hills, lying westward from the city of Edinburgh, extend 
about two miles in length, and ate about 470 feet abovo tho sea level: 
Braid and Blackford Hills aro immediately south of tho city, and 
Arthur’s Seat is close to tho Old Town on tne south-east. 

This county is watered by several rivers. The Gala Water, which 
faHs into the Tweed, traverses Stow parish, receiving in Heriot pariah 
the Heriot Water, which has several small tributaries, and in Stow 
parish the Lugate, Ermit, and Cockhum Waters, besides numerous 
mountain streams. The South J^ak issues from a small lake In 
Peeblesshire, on the borders of the coiuity, and its tributary, the 
Gladhouse Water, takes its rise iu the Moorfoot Hills, also on the 
bordtrs. They unite after a winding and parallel northern courss of 
al^ut 9 miles. After passing Dalkeith the South Esk joins its waters 
wiM those of tho North Esk, and the united stroams form the river 
Esk, which^falls into tho Frith of Forth at Musselburgh, the South 
Esk and Ksk having traversed about 18 miles of tho county in a 
nearly direct line feom south to north. Tho North Eah also takes its 
rise on the borders of Peeblesshire, and entera Mid-Lothion a few miles 
west of^e South Esk. In its course it receives a great many tribu- 
taaies Mn the eastern side of the Pentlands. Tho banks of bo^ of 
these stvsams are generally picturesque, and oocasioually romantid; 
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and the leoalitiee tbnnigli whkli they paw offw many mota of great 
intereat to tlie toariatk The Wattr of LeUh iakea ita riw in the 
pariah of Mid Colder^ on the eouth'Weatem border of the ooonty. 
It reccirea aeTeral uahnpdrteiit atreama from the weatwn oidee of the 
Fentlanda» and after a winding north-eaatem oourae, in whi^ it 
travei'Hw the oounty for about 20 milea, paaaing by the north>weat 
and north of Edinbunh, it fella into the Frith m Forth through the 
harbour of Leith. The Almond Water aeparatea Mid-Lothiux from 
Linlitbgowahire, except aa regarda the pariah of Mid Calder, the 
extreme aou^-weatem part of Edinbuigbohire, which ia aeparoted 
{tom the a^oining county by the Breioh Water, a tributary of the 
Almond. The Almond receivea in ita oomparatirely atraight north- 
eaatem course tiie Harwood, Muirhouaeton, and lAnhouae Waters 
from the hills on Hie south-west of the shire; and, near the Corator- 
phino Hills, the email stream called the Gogar Bum. It falls into the 
Frith of Forth at the village of Cramond after, a course (including 
that of its tributary the Breioh) of about 20 milea The Union Canid 
enters Edinbuighwre about 0 miles west of the capital A small 
lake at the base of Arthurs Seat, called Duddiugston I.iOoh, is a 
fryourite winter resort of the skaters of Edinburgh. 

Mid-Lothian possesses many excellent roads and bridges, and ample 
canal and railway communications. The chief highways are me 
h^h-road to Loudon by the eastern coast, through Berwick, and that 
tlfi'otigh Dalkeith by Lauderdale, across the Tweed at Coldstream; 
the high-road to Queensferrv and the north-east of Scotland; and 
the high-roads to Glasgow through Linlithgow, Bathgate, and Mid 
Caldcr. There are also excellent roads to Lanark, Dumfries, Peebles, 
Selkirk; and other turnpike-roads to the whole south and south¬ 
west of Scotland. The parish roads are also kept in good order. 
Tho railways in the county are, the North British, extending along 
the eunt coast to Berwick; the Edinburgh and Hawick, a branch of 
the North British, to the south of Scotland; the Cai^onian to tho 
south-west and to Cariislo ; the Glasgow and the Granton lines. 

(fealo^y, Mineraiwju. —Mid-l/othian rests on a series of strata, 
connected with the coal fonnatiun, "which in this district forms 
Teltogethor a deposit, tUo depth of which is cslculated to bo in some 

t daces .3000 feet. 1'ho depth an 1 charactc.'- of the strata vary much 
lowever in differeui parts of the county. Iti the hilly south-easteni 
districts, the rocks are of grauwacko and Clay-slate; quartz, spar, imd 
steatite being found only in small quantities. Tho Moorfoot Hills 
aru of gmuwacke, no granite or other primitive rocks being found 
there. The rock of tho Pentlanda again is chiefly porphyry, _ of 
which the prevalent kinds are the clay-stone and felspar porphyries. 
Extending northward from the Moorfoot range and tho Pentlands, 
in the wide valley of tho Esk between these ranges, is the extensive 
mineral field of Mid-Lothian, which, when it arrives at the northern 
part of tho county, rests, on the old red-saiidstone of Hie Craigmillar 
Hills, that again resting on the secondary rocks of Salisbury Crag. 
Coal, Uincstone, and sandstone, are extensively wrought thr^ghout 
Hie whole of this district, the limestone chiefly in tho neighborhood 
of Dalkeith; though dislocations are of such froquent occurrence 
that the strata are thrown up or down sometimes from 6 to 40 
fathoms. On the shore of the Frith, between Portobello and Mussol- 
biiigh. the seams of shale, sandstone, and coal, can be easily tniced. 
The sti-atum here exposed stretches along for a considerable distance, 
and lies almost vertically; yet it is said to show but little of tbo 
depth of this extensive mineral field, in which not leas thiui 25 
seams of coal, varyinj^n thickness from 2 to 25 feet, are found. The 
sandstone be<ls diiler much in character. Freestone is wrought in 
the neighbourhood of Portobello, and both limestone and ironstone 
have been found in Duddingstou iiarish, close to the shore of the Frith, 
In tho parish of West Calder, which with Mid Colder forms the 
souHi-westom extremity of the county, coal, ironstone, and limestone 
have been wrought to some extent, though tho coal is inferior, and 
the supply is not abundant. Ironstone is not lar^ly produced, 
though both the Wilsontown and Shotts iron companies derive port 
of their supplies from this locality. Sandstone, whiustoue, and lime¬ 
stone ^ve all been wrought in Mid Calder parish. 

Judging from this, and from tha appearance of the strata in tho 
dificroiit rivulets which intersect this part of the oounty, sandstone, 
shale, and limestone miyr be specified as the rooks which form the 
basis of Hio district. Near East Calder village, the limestone is 40 
feet thick ,* it rests on sandstone, and is surmounted by ^ beds of 
shale, and thin beds of clay-ironstone nlteinatoly. The limestone 
consists almost entirely of ahells; the shale shews innumerable 
impressions of plants, and the freestone affords numerous specimens 
of ferns. In the strata exposed in the Almond Water, sandstone, 
limestone, shale, clay, ironstone, and coal are all found, the seams 
being oooasionailv traversed by toap. The clay-ironstone ia found 
oxdy in these beds, and itarto of the shdo are exclusively composed 
of vegetable remains. Around Edinbui;^ shale, sandstone, and 
limestone are still the prevailing strata. Hie limestone having been 
seemingly the earliest deposit of all Through this stratum which 
is about 80 feet thick, and is the lowest seam of the great mineral 
field of the county, the igneous trap rocks, on which Edinburgh is 
built, and those riso which lie to the west and south of the city, 
seem to have been forced up. Those rooks consist of gigenstones, 
porphyries basalts, and some others. The CasHe Rook is composed 


^ basalt wd greexutone, and, on the souHi and east sides oi it, the 
trap ^y be sron m curious contrast with the rant and ahattersd 
aamtetone. At om po^on of the Calton Hill, trap and greenstone 
are interposed with the hmwtone and shale, so as to induce Hie 
sapporiHon that there have btien two eruptions of igneous rooklu Hie 
sa^nd living had the effect of raising all the strata together. 
aupposthon is borne out by the appearance of the hills in the nei^< 
bowhoca. Tho Calton Hill is composed of claystone and porphyry, 
wHi greenstone occasionally intervening. The same greenstone forms 
the rock on which tho Now Town of Edinburgh is built, and resembles 
dosely that of Salisbnty Crag. The base of SaUsbury Crag ia sand¬ 
stone and shale, above which is a thick seam of greenstone. Tlie 
centre and upper pui; of Arthur's Seat is basalt, columns of which 
form what are called Samson’s Bibs: the precipice on the southern 
side shewing the different strata (sandstone and limestone chiefly), 
through which the trap has been forced. In the trap of the Corstor- 
phine Hills, the greenstone again appears, the same g^reenstone forming 
the Cramond^ IsLuid. Along the shore, trap of different kinds appears, 
interposed with the sandstone, while immense masses of gremsfone 
are found in the sand and gravel on the side of the FriHi. Free¬ 
stone is wrought in the extensive quarries of Craigleith, and also at 
Granton. 

Climate,^ Soil, and Ayrievltnre .—Tho eastern coast of Scotland 
generally is visited during tho months of March, April, and May, 
with a cold and dry easterly or north-easterly wind; and tho climate 
of Mid-Lothian resembles that of the adjoining coast. During the 
rest of the year the prevailing winds are from tha west and south¬ 
west. These blow principally in August and September, and bring 
with thorn a great deal of rain. About 24 inches of raiu Ml annually. 
The temperature varies much in the different parts of the county. 
In the hilly south-eastern district the climate ia cold, but healthy. 
This district ia chiefly devoted to grazing; the black-faced sheep and 
the cattle reared here being much esteemed. The climate westn’anl 
of this, and nearer the Pentlands, is cold and damp; owing partly to 
the proximity of extensive moorlands. In the rich and f^ile valley 
watered by the North and South Esks and their tributaries, the 
climate necessarily varies, being milder in the low grounds than in the 
more elevated and exposed districts. The soil in tho valley is li^t, 
the subsoil porous, and the ground being veiy undulating, the Imd 
enjoys a natural drainage. In the higher districts the ^il is a thin 
clay, with a retentive subsoil, but draining converts this rapidly into 
good arable laud. Towards the Frith of Forth the lower district of 
the county is in general warmer than farther inland, reaping being 
usually commenc^ a fortnight earlier. Along the west i^e of the 
Pentlands the climate is, though cold, very salubrious. Tbo soil 
throughout the westeni^lstrict is of good quality. It is in the 
highest state of cultivation, and grows all kinds of crops. 

One-third nearly of the land in the county is devoted to postula^. 
The county ia generally well wooded, waterod, and inclosed. The 
agricultural forms are of considerable size, the hurm-housea are suh- 
stiintial and commodious, and tho implements of husbandly o f 
best description. In the neiglibourhoud of Edinburgh are nflily '' 
nurseries and market gardens, the arable lands beyond these bHng 
principally devoted to the culture of potatoes, turnips, and oHier 
vegetables. The land where these vegetables are raised is divided 
into small holdings, and is amply supplietl with the manure of tho 
cnpitol. In tho more landward parts of the county, wheat, oats, and 
barley, beaus or peas, potatoes, turnips, and clover, are tho crops 
usually raised, the succession varying in different districts, according 
to tho different rotations, which are sometimes a four, sometimes a 
five years’ shift, ucconling to tho nature of the soil The cattle 
throughout the county arc of tho best breeds. For all kinds of 
agricultural produce ready markets are found in tho city of Edinburgh, 
in other places in the county, or in tho immediate neighbourhood. 

Divieiona, Towns, Ac .—Mid Lothian is divided into 33 parishes, and 
is within the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale. According to tho 
* Census of Boligions Worship and Education,’ taken in 1S51, there were 
280 places of worship in the county, of which 66 belongoil to the 
Established Church, 49 to tho Free Church, 40 to tho United Presby¬ 
terian Church, 16 to the Episcopal Church, 14 to the Independents, 
9 to Baptists, and 36 to minor bodies. The number of sittings 
in 205 of tho 280 places of worship is stated at 115,514. Thera 
were in the county 399 day schools, of which 232 wc«« miblic schools, 
with 29,2.'»8 scholars; and 167 private schools, witl^fclO scholars. 
The Babbath schools in Hie county for which returns were received 
were 321, of which 80 were in connection with the Frau Chundi, 
69 with tho Established Church, fiO with Hie United Presbyterian 
Cliurch, and 112 with other bodies. The total number of scholars 
return^ was 27,196. 

The chiof town of tho ooimty is EniirBimoH, and the towns next in 
importance to it are Lbith, the eeaport of tho oa}ntal, and Dalkeitii, 
where is held an important zqiurket for grain. Thebe will be found 
dcscrihed under their respeoHve Htles : of tho other towns wo give a 
short notice hero. 

Mimclburgh, about 54 miles K from Edinbuigh, is a small sca-port, 
an ancient buigh of rc^pility, aud^iuce the 1 A 2 Will. IV. c. ^ a 
parliamentary burgh,, uniting with Leith and Portobello in the 
return of one member to Parl&ment: the population of the burgh in 
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1861 wag 7002. The town is aitua.ted at the moath and on the right 
bank of Oie river Bek, which flows between it and the village of 
Fteherrow. On the Links, or Common, between the town and the 
ritore of the Frith of Forth, the Edtnbyrgh races generally take^lace. 
Miwelburgh is connected with Fisherrow by three bridges; the erec¬ 
tion of the oldest of these bridges (now only used for foot passengers) 
has been attributed to a Romtui colony that settled on Inveresk Hill 
immediately behind the town. Numerous Roman remaina,"trace8 of 
baths, fta, have from Hmo to time been discovered at Inveresk. 
Musselburgh is generally well but irregularly built. It is clean, 
lighted with gas, and is well supplied with shops and markets. The 
pisrikli church, built in 1806, will accommodate 3000 sitters. There 
are a Free church, an Episcopal cha)>el, and several chapels for United 
Presbyterians and Independents. The tolbooth, or jail, which is in 
the High'strect, was built in 1590 of materials derived from a chapel 
dedicated to our Lady of Loi-etto, which had existed in the town from 
a very eaidy period. The town-hall adjoins the jail. The chief bridge 
is on elegant and substantial structure. Tanning and leatber-dressiug, 
and the manufacture of sail-cloth are carried on; a salt-work is in 
the immediate neighbourhood; horse-hair cloth and fishing-nets are 
manufactured. The market-gardens supply vegetables for Edinburgh. 
There are a savings bank and two libraries in tho town. The Qrommar 
school of the burgh and two other schools are partly endowed. A 
few coasting vessels and small vessels from the north of Europe 
bringing timber, oil-cake, bone-dust, bark, hides, &c., visit the port. 
Slates, bone-manure, grain, and other commodities are imported ft’om 
the adjoining coasts, (^oals are the chief export. At the east eiui of 
the burgh is Pinkie House, ngt far from w'hich was fought tho battio 
of Pinkie. The Marquis of Hansilton, on behalf of Charles I,, in 1638 
met the Covenanters on the Links. In 1660 Cromwell’s infantry 
encamped there. The inhabitants of the village of Fishenow derive 
tbeir subsistence from tho sale of fish at Edinburgh. 

Portohello, about 3 miles E. from Edinburgh, population 3497 in 
1851, unites with Leith and Musselburgh in returning ouo member to 
the Imperial Parliament. It is much resorted to in summer by the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh for sea-b.athing. There are hot and cold 
battis. Tlie town 1ms somo good streets ; a few of the older streets 
are narrow. There are several churches and chapels, and a good 
market-place. Tho town is lighted with gas. It is connected with 
the capital by the North British railway. Brick and tile-wt)rk8, a flint- 
glass manufactory, and a paper-mill, give employment to many of the 
ii]hni)itant8 ; and there are salt-works near Joppa, a small village ea.st 
ward of tho town, but within the boundaries of the burgh of Portobello. 

The following villages, with the parish population iu 1851, and a 
few other particulars, may be mentioned ;— 

Borthwicl', ];K>pulation 1614, about 12 ^ilca S.E. from Ediiiburgli. 
The castle, built in 1430, is in the form of a double tourer, of groat 
height, imd a magnificent hall, with a vaulted roof. It was hero that 
Queen Mary retired with Buthwell after their marriage, and from this 
oastle she fled in disguise to Dunbar. Tho castle w»is greatly injured 
by a cannonade fram Cromwell. Tho houses of Borthwick village are 
clustered round the base of the castle. OaltltT {Mid), population 
1474, on the right bank of tho Almond Water, 12 miles S.W. from 
Edinburgh,' possesses an ancient gothic church and a chapel for Unitc<1 
Presbyterians. In tho vicinity is Colder House, tho seat of Lord 
Torphiehen. In Colder House is a poi'trait of John Knox, which is 
enid to be the only authentic poi-trait of the Reformer. Knox 
preached at Culder House. (Jramond, at the mouth of the Almond 
Water, contains between 40 and 60 houses; tho parish is partly iu 
Linlithgowshire. Cramond is said to have been a Roman station; 
many Roman antiquities have been found here. The mouth of the 
river affords at high tide a small natural harbour. There are iron¬ 
works a little way up tho stream. Bvaldinyaton, at the south-eastern 
base of Ai-thur’s Seat, about 2 miles S.E. from Ediubuigb, population 
of the village, 630. The parish church in the village is of great 
antiquity. An inm collar hangs at the church gate, a remnant illus¬ 
trative of andent ecclesiastical discipline. Gilmetion, about 4 miles 
S.E. from Edinburgh. Coal has been wrought here, it is said, for 300 
years; and the lime-quarries are supposed to bo the oldest in Scotland. 
There are a chapel of eitse, a Free church, and a partially endowed 
sohool. Gran/on, on the Frtfli of Forth, 2 miles W. from Leith, and 
8 miles N.W. from Edinburgh, has a good pier, 1700 feet long and 
180 feet broad, and au hotel, erected by the Duke of Bucclcuch; also 
^e terminus, on the south side of tho Forth, of the Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Peith, and Cupar railway. The ferry-steamer carries the 
train on its deck from Qranton to Burntisland, on the opposite shore 
of ]^th. Steamers ply regularly between London and Qranton, 
which dmdoa with Leith the duties connected with the port of Edin¬ 
burgh. On th« pier are several warehouses, with cranes, slips, jetties, 
fto. Mvoral handsome houses have been built on the shore. Invertsk, 
64 miles E. from E(Bnburgh by the North Briti^ railway, is beauti¬ 
fully situated op a rising ground bel^d the totVn o^'Musseibuigh, and 
watered by tiie Esk. It opntains many handsome houses, and is well 
wooded. In this parish are extensive oool-works. Lcuawade, about 
6 miles S.E, from Edinburgh, papulation of tho parish 5821, is much 
frequented os a suihmer reaiJlMp by the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
The parish^churoh is handsoi^ 'besides that of the parish, there are 
two Endowed s(fliools. On th6 &sk are two corn-mills; but the paper- 


mills and carpet-manufaotories are the chief sources of employment. 
A smoll fragment of the old castle of Hawthornden, the residence of 
the poet Drummond, still exists in the neighbonrho^ of the modern 
mansion. Under the house are extenslvwoaves, said to have served 
ns places of oonoealment in tho wars with England. Ntwhaven, on the 
shore of the Forth, half a mile W. from the town of Leith, is inhabited 
by the fishermen who supply Edinburgh. There is an old pier for 
the fishing-boats and some of the steamers of the river. Here, and at 
Trinity chain-pier, already mentioned, uumeraus villas have been 
erectetl. Pernymick, or Pmnicuik, 10 miles S. from Ediubutgh, 
population of the parish 3003, contains extensive paper-mills. 
Jtoalin, 8 miles S. from Edinburgh. Hero is the most extensive 
manufactory of gunpowder in Scotland. There are also a )>aper- 
mill and a bleach-field. Roslin ebapol and castle will bo noticed 
presently. * 

I/iatory, AntiquUiea, dee. —Mid-Lothian was in early times inhabited 
by tho Ottadini and Qadeni, British tribes. The names of various 
streams, hills, and villages in tire county are of British extraction. 
Tho Romans, who held possessiou of the county for al>uut 400 years, 
included this district in their province Yalentiit. Anglo-Saxonq from 
tho north of England appear to have succeeded tho Koiuans, and in 
ancient charters many names, evidently of Siixon origin, are found. 
Then follow'ed an influx of Scoto-Irish, it is said, from the west. From 
the time of Malcolm Caumure the history of Edinburgh, then becoming 
a place of importance, is closely connected with that of tho district 
generally, though many portions of tho county have been the scene 
of events of national as well us of local interest. 

Besides tho Roman remains already referred to, traces of Roman 
camps exist in tho parishes of Crichton, Mid Cnlder, West Calder,an(l 
Stow. Roman coins and many iiupleiueut-s of domestic use have 
been found in several parts of tho county. Feudal and eoclcsiast ical 
antiqtiitics are iinmerons in this county. The finest is lluslin chapel, 
built in 1440, by William St. Clair, earl of Orkney and loixl of 
lluslin ; which, after remaining perfect for uearly two centuries and 
a half, was much injured towards the close of tho 17th century. Tiiu 
architecture is of a vei-y florid and somewhat peculiar style. The 
pillars and arches of tho nave are especially elaborate, one of them 
in particular, which is designated the ‘ 'Prentice’s Pillar.’ The casilo 
of Itoslin, nut far from the chapel, is a mere ruin, fdinosl inaccessible 
from tlie surrounding ground, except by a small bridge over a deep 
valley. Many fortolices are scattered over the face of tho county, 
each possessing its own history of local, if not of general iut<u-est. 
Cricliton Csistle, a large qu.<idraugular moss of ruins on the banks of the 
small river Tyne, a little w-ay north-cast from Borthwiek < Castle, is finely 
described iu the notes to ‘ Marmion.’ Craigmillar Castle, standing on 
au eminence, separated by a valley from Arthur’s Beat, is a place of 
great antiquity, though a considerable poi-tion of the present building 
was erected after the destruction of the old castle by the JiliigliHh after 
the battle of Pinkio. 

Mi^Lothian, as the metropolitan county, has from the earliest times 
contained the residences of many powerful families; it now contains 
perhaps a much greater number of modern residences than it did places 
of strength in feudal times. The Earl of Stair has a seat, Oxeuford 
Ciistic, in Cranston parish; Eldin House, near Lass wade, belonged to 
Lord Eldin; Aruiston House, on the biuik of the South Esk, in 
Borthwiek parish, is tho scat of the family of Diindas. 

hidmtry, die .—The more important brnneUes of industry carried on 
in this county have been already referred to in connection with the 
different, villages. Coal works and stone aiiR lime quarries occupy 
the inhabitants residing in the great mineral field of the county; 
grazing employs the highland farmers, and agriculture those ocu\ipyiiig 
the low and rich land of the districts on each side of the Peutlands, 
and on the sboie of the Forth around Edinbui^h. Tho ale of Edin¬ 
burgh has long boou celebrated. There are breweries near Mussel¬ 
burgh, and distilleries there, near Edinburgh, and at Ratho. Paper 
and gunpowder are mamifoctured to a considerable extent; and there 
are several bleach-fields and com and other mills on the banks of the 
rivers Esk and the Water of Leith. In 1851 there were saving banks 
at Dalkeith, Edinburgh, and Ldth; the total amount duo to dej)OBitor8 
on tho 20th November 1851 was £57,1611. 17«. 8d. 

EDMONTON, Middlesex, au extensive village, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union in tho parish and hundred of Edmonton, is situated 
in 51’ 37' N. lat., 0’ 8' W. long,, distant 7 miles N. by E. from 
Loudon by road, and 10^ miles by the Eastern Counties railway. The 
population of the parish of Edmonton in 1861 was 9708. The living 
is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry of Middlesex and diocese of London. 
Edmonton Poor-Law Union contains 6 parishes, with au area of 47,880 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 45,352. 

The name of the place is given iu Domesday Book as Adelmeton ; 
it appears to have been first called Edmonton about the beginning of 
the 16th ceutu^. Tho parish church, a commodious edifice, was in 
great imrt rebuilt in 1772 ; the embattled tower at the west end, and 
some other parts of the building, are ancient. In the churchyard 
Charles Lamb lies interred. The Quakers, Independents, and Wesleyan 
Methodists have places of worship. National and Infant schools, 
several Endowed schools, and the Children's Establishment for the 
West London Poor-Law Union are iu the parish. Edmonton contains 
many excellent villas, chiefly the residences of London merohante. 



Wyer Hall, about a mile nortWest from the village, ia a fine old 
manalon, built in the early part of the 17th century. 

(Lyaona, Envitwut of London; Communication from Edmonton^ 

£1X)M. [Idum^.] • 

EDREN08. [Anatolia. 1 

EDWARD ISLAND, PRINCE. [Prince Edward Island.] 
EECLOO. [Flanders, East.] 

EOER, a town, river, and circle, in the north-west of Bohemia. 
The town is situated on a rocky eminence on the right bank of the 
river Eger, in 60* 5' N. lat., 12* 24^ E. long., and has a population of 
about 10,000. In former days it was strongly fortified; but most of 
its defences have been levelled, and the ditches have been filled up. 
There are several handsome buildings in the town, among which are 
the deaconry church, six other churches, the spacious town-hall which 
stands in the market-place, a Dominican and a Franciscan monastery, 
and the barracks. In the burgomaster’s house at the east end of the 
market-place the room is still shown in which Wallenstein was 
munlered in 1634. Eger has likewise a gymnasium, a military college, 
two hospitals, an infirmary, and an orphan asylum. Among the ruins 
of the Hurg (citadel, or castle), the former residence of the margraves 
of Yohburg, which ia situated in an angle of the fortifications above 
the river, is an ancient square tower built of black volcanic tufa. The 
double chapel too is very interesting, the lower one existed in 1213 
and is supported by granite pillars; the upper rests upon four 
slender marble columns with pointed arches, and has an octagonal 
Oldening in the fioor by means of which persons without being seen 
could hear mass celebrated in the lower chapel. In the ciistle hall 
adjoining the chapel the friends of Wallenstein were murdered previous 
to his own assassination. After the perpetration of this crime the 
castle it is said was haunted, and was consequently suflered to fall into 
decay. Eger has manufactures of broadcloth and kei-sey meres, cottons, 
chintz, leather, soap, alum, Ac. An avenue nearly three miles long ^eads 
northward from Eger to Frnnzmbrunn, or Franzenbad., famous for it.s 
cold mineral and saline s])riDgs, and for its mud and gas baths. The 
avenue passes a remarkable conical hill called Kammerblihl which is 
an extinct volcano. The bat hs ore much frequented in the summer 
season, and render* d attractive by the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. About l.'j,000 doAn bottles of the waters are annually 
exported. 

The river Eger rises in the north-east of the Upper Palatinate in 
Bavaria near tlie junction of tlio Bblimerwalde and the ErzE;cbirgo 
with the Fichtelberg Mountains. A few miles below its source it 
t|nits Bavaria, and enters the west of Bohemia at Ilohenberg, whence 
it flows eastward through a valley which abounds in picturesque 
scenery and forms the natural division between the regions of the 
Ei-zg»-birge and the Bdhmerwalde until it reaches Thorcsienstadt, 
where it joins the Elbe : fiom the point of their confluence the Elbe 
becomes navigable. The length of the Eger is about 90 miles; its 
banks are high, and its bed stony; no part of it is navigable. The 
chief towns on its banks besides Eger are Elbogen, Budin, and 
Thcresienstadt. In its lower couree the Eger flows through an extensive 
marshy plain. 

The Circle of Eger comprises the basin of the Egor, and extends 
westward from the Elbe to Bavaria, from which it is separated by the 
Bohmerwalde. The Erzgebirge Mountains separate it from Saxony 
on the north. Numerous offsets from these two mountainous regions 
cover a great }mrt of the circle, and inclose many small valleys and 
plaitia Both these mot^tain ranges rise in their highest points to 
above 4000 feet above tbit level of the sea, but their average height is 


not more than 3000 feet. They are composed chiefly of primitive 
rocks—granite and gneiss being everywhere prevalent—with clay-slate, 
mica-slate, and near the Elbe sandstone. Both systems are extremely 
rich in metals; marble and coal aro also found. [Bohemia.] One of 
the branches of the Erzgebirge, which crosses the east of the depai't- 
ment to the south of Tdplitz, ia called Mittel-^birge, or Middle 
Mountains; the highest point is the Milleschauerberg, which has an 
elevation of 3000 feet above the sea-level. The mountains gene¬ 
rally are covered with forests; the southern slope of the Mittelgebirge 
however is generally a desolate region bare of trees, but abounding in 
bitter salt-springs, the waters or the salts of which (obtained by evapo¬ 
ration) are largely exported. The circle contains numerous evidences 
of volcanic agency at some long-distant epoch. Of these the most 
remarkable are—the Kammerbtthl, a vast conical heap of scoria: and 
columnar basalt thrown im from beneath mica-slate, between the town 
of Eger and the baths of Fianzenbrunn; the Teufelsmauer, a. remark¬ 
able precipice of basaltic lava 1100 feet high, passed on the road frotr 
Tuplitz to Bilin; and near the latter place a singular isolated basaltu 
ro<» of vast dimensions. [Bilin.] The circle is famous for the numbei 
and excellence of its cold and hot mineral springs; among the latter 
Carlsbad and TbpUts have a world-wide repiitotlon, and ore amongs' 
the most aristocratio watering-places in Europe. The nature of th< 
soil, except in a small proportion of the surface, is unfavourable fo: 
agricultural operations; in this the usual com-pr^ucts aro raised, bu' 
not sufficient for the consumption. Hops of excellent quality and 
good wine are grown near the Elbe. The inhabitants live chiefly by 
mining, manufacturei^ and trade. The mineral products are silver, 
tin, lead, iron, sulphur, nitre, garnets, coal, ko. The manufactures arc 
woollen and cotton stuffs, lace, hosiery, psper, china-ware^ Bohemian 


glfi^ tin- and pewte^area, iron- and stool-wares, chemical products, 
papter-moche, Ac. Tho country is traversed by numerous good 
wmmpn roads loading from tho vsHey of the Eger to Saxony, and by 
the goi^ and passes of the Erzgebirge, and southward to Prwaa 
Md PilMn. qfae great railway from Vienna to Dresden throraih 
Prague skirts the eastern side of tho circle passing through Thereuen- 
stadt, Lobositz, and Aussig j and a branch line runs from Prague to 
the Eger at Laiin. Small steamers ply on the Elbe from Dresden to 
witUn 20 miles of Prague. The country is interesting to the tourist 
for its extensive and piotiiresque views, and its numerous old castles 
and convents ere rich in historical and legendary lore. The «rV imate is 
cold in wintei, but except in tho marshy country on the lower Eger 
it is healthy. In some of the mountain valleys of the Erzgebirga 
goitrous affections and cretinism are prevalent Besides the Eger 
above noticed, the only streams worth notice are its feeders, the Topi 
and the Striela from the right bank, the Zwoda and Weistritz 
from the left bank; and the Bila which is joined the Saubach 
from Tuplitz and enters the Elbe at Aussig. The Tupl nows northward 
through a lung narrow valley hemmed in by wooded offshoots of the 
Bdhmerwalde, and enters the Eger below Carlsbad. Near its source 
are tho largo convent of Topi, the baths of Maiienbod, and the fine 
cliAteau of Kiinigswart, belougiiig to Prince Metternich. The circle 
has an area of 2861 square miles, and a population of 560,732. Near 
tho borders of Saxony and Bavaria German is spoken, but in the 
interior the language is a dialect of the Slavonic, which is spoken by 
the Chechs, who form the great bulk of the population. [Bohemia.] 
Towns. — Eger, the capital of the circle, is iiotice<l above. Among 
tho other towns we give the following ;— Asch, 14 miles N.W. from 
Eger, and the most western town in Bohemia, has about 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants, who manufacture cotton hosiery, woollen stuffs, aud wire. 
A ussig, at the confluence of tho Bila with the Elbe, ia a spiall manu¬ 
facturing town with about 2000 inhabitants. It is the birtii-ploce of 
the painter Raphael Mengs, .an<l is a station on the Pr<igue-Dresden 
railway. EUhi, a small walled town on the Bila, to tho south-west of 
Aussig, and famous for its alkaline mineral springs, has been already 
noticed. [Bilin.] Carlsbad, celebrated for its hut springs, is described 
under its proper head. [C.\ri.sbad.J Ellenbogen, Elnbogea, or Etbo~ 
gen, a picturesque old town built on a rocky promontory, round which 
the Eger bends, 18 miles N.E. from Eger, ha.s about 2000 inhabit¬ 
ants nn*l a luuuufactory for china ware. The town was formerly entered 
by one narrow gate flanked by a wicket for foot passengers, but the 
construction of a handsome chain suspension-bridge across the Eger, 
which flows round tho north side of the town, ha-s necessitated tho 
opening of a now approach in that direction. The castle of Elbogen, 
one of the oldest in Buhetnisi, is now used as a prison. A large mass 
of meteoric iron is exhibited in the town-hall. Franzenbrunn is noticed 
above. Graslitz, high up the Eri^birge, 19 miles N.N.E. from Eger,' 
near the source of the Zwoda, has a population of about 5000,engjigecl 
in tho manufacture of cottuu-yarii, paper, musical instruments, looking- 
glasses, Ac. Joachiinsfhal, situated in a gorge of the Erzgebirge, at a 
distance of 30 miles N.E. from Egor, is an ohl mining town with above 
4000 inhabitants. It was formerly a place of much greater iuipurtinco 
than at present, owing to its silver-mines. In the silver-mines, which 
aro said to be the oldest in Kui-ope, 400 men are eiufiluyed instead of 
800 as formerly. The firat silver dollara, it is said, wore coined here, 
the Qeniian name fijr dollar (thaler, ‘ valley-pieces’) being a contrac¬ 
tion of Joachimsthaler. Zinc and cobalt aro also obtained fn>ni the 
mines; wire, smalt, and vermilion aro manufacturcil. Kaaden, on 
the left bank of the Egor, at a distance of 45 miles N.E. from the town 
of Eger, has a large coni-market and 3500 iiihabitaiits, who manufac¬ 
ture w’oollen stuffs and ho-siery. Kommotaii, a few miles N.E. from 
Kaaden, on the road from Prague to Chemnitz, is a walled and well- 
built town, with a population of 3725. Woollen stuffs, cotton prints, 
and beer are the chief iudustrhil products. In the environs are alum- 
uiiiies and uluui-works. Konigsberg, 9 miles below Eger, on the right 
Imnk of the river Eger, has an uhl castle, some trutle in corn and hops, 
and a population of 3900. Laun, on the right bank of the Eger, on tho 
high road from Prague to Chemnitz, is a busy little town with about 
2000 iubabitanta. The Eger, which freqeiitly overflows its banka near 
tho town, is here cro-ssed by a long stone bridge. The neighbourhood 
has rich postures and celebrated apple-orchards. The town ia sur¬ 
rounded by old walls; tb re is a branch railway to Prague. Lobosilz, 
a small town of 1200 inhabitants, situated at the foot of vine-clad 
bills, on the left bank of the Elbe, is a station on tho railway from 
Vienna to Dresden. A bridge connects it with Leitmeritz on the 
right bank. Saatz, a walled town of 5000 inhabitants, on the right 
bank of tho Eger, wliich is here crossed by a handsome chain suspen¬ 
sion-bridge, is alKiut 10 miles W. from Laun. It is an ill-built, 
miserable-looking place. The princi^ structures are a collegiate 
church, a capuchin monastery, and the gymnasium. The study of 
St John Neponiuk is still shown in the town. There is some trade 
in wine and hops grown in the district round the town, aud the best 
products of the kin«l in Bob«,mia. North-east of Sjwitz, on tho road to 
Tdplitz, is BrviM, a small pl^ of about 2900. inhabitants, engagwl prin¬ 
cipally in the coal-mines of toe neighbburhood, and in preparing salts 
for export from the mineral springa The country b»^tweeu Brux anti 
Saatz is for the most part desolate, bare of trees, and devoid of fresh 
water, but abounds with springs, most of which are impregnated with 
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bitter selte. Here are tbe epringa PWmOf SaidehM*, and StMUt, 
BoiaenddeTiUa^^notftnquentedaawatering^plaoee; butwaterfromttie 
■pringii to they name tallwaporated, and the salto that remain 
a» exported in lar^ quantittea. Tothenori^of Brax,atidatthefbot 
of the Eragebirge, is the large Ciaterdan convent of Oaeeg. Schlaehm- 
wUd, or Scklamennoald, SO milea E. Arom Eger, in a valley aoreened by 
fbreBt.olad offlihoota of ttie Bbhmerwalde, and near the Im bank of the 
Tbpl, haa about SOOO inhabitants, who manufacture woollen cloth, 
porcelain, and ttn and pewter ware, and woric in the neighbouring tin* 
minea Th»rt$ientadt, a strongly-fortified town, built 1^ the eaijamr 
Joseph II. in the midst of the morasses at the junction of the Eger 
with the Elbe, has a i>opuIation of about 1500, exclusive of ttie mili¬ 
tary. The defences of the place are very strong; the country round 
it can. be inundated by means of sluicea. The utuation however is 
unhealthy. Topiitz, the famous watering-place, is noticed in a separate 
article. rToi'i.iTZ.3 
EOHAM. [SuHRBT.l 
EOHIN. rARHEMIAij 
EQREMONT. rCuMBERLANB.1 
EORira. [EoBOiA.] 

EGTA0-AL1*AI mountains. [Altai Mouktains.] 

EGYPT, AND EGYPTIANS. Egypt (After or ilfuratm in Hebrew, 
Most in Arabic, and Chamt or ChenU in Coptic) is witbin tbe limits of 
Africa, though bordering on Asia. It is bounded N. by tbe Mediter¬ 
ranean ; E. by the little river of El-Arish, on the borders of Palestine 
and tbe Syrian or Arabian Desert, which extends from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Golf of Sues, and tiience southward by the west coast 
of the Red Sea; and W. by the Libyan Desert. Egypt Proper is 
merely the long narrow valley of the Nile, below the rapiila or 
cataracts of Assouan, the ancient Syene, which have been regarded as 
the southern boundary from the oldest time. But the politicid limits 
of Egypt have extended both in ancient and modern times further 
south along the Valley of the Nile into tho country known by the 
general name of Nubia, and in modem times over the western desert 
as far as the Oases, and the eastern country to the Red Sea. The 
length of Egypt fiMm the cataracts of %eno, 24“ 8' N. lat,, to the 
most northern point of the Delta on the Mediterranean, 81“ 87' N. Jnt., 
measures on the map about .500 English miles; but the length of tho 
cultivated parts of Egypt, or the Valley of the Nile, is, including the 
Delta, at least a hundred miles more. The Valley of the Nile and the 
Delta are the only parts, excepting tho Oases, where there is a settled 
population. We may therefore consider Egypt under each of these 
four great divisions:—1. The Valley of tho Nile; 2. The Delta; 
3. Tho Western Desert and the Oases therein inclosed; 4. The Eastern 
country towards the Bed Sea. 

,j! 1. Valley of the Nile .—The Nile coming firom Nubia runs through 
U deep and narrow valley sunk between two ridges of rocky hills, 
which rise in some places more than 1000 feet above the level of the 
river. The breadth of the valley varies considcmbly, but it is seldom 
more than 10 miles, and in many places, especially in Upper Egypt, it 
is not two miles, including the breadth of the river, which varies from 
2000 to 4000 feet. In its course within Egypt the Nile contains 
numerous islands. From Assouan to Selseleh a distance of about 
40 miles, the river runs nearly in the middle of the valley, leaving 
little cultivable land on each side. As we advance northward the 
western ridge recedes from the river, so as to leave a space of several 
miles between the loft bank and the foot of the hills, while the east 
chain keeps closer to the corresponding or right bank of the Nile. 
North of Keneh tho river forms a great bend to the west and north¬ 
west as far as Miuyeh (28“ 8' N. lat.), near which it reaches its western¬ 
most point, which is about 120 miles to the west of the longitude of 
Keneh; it then inclines again to the north-cast a few miles beyond 
Benisotief, after which it assumes a course nearly due north to the 
apex of the Delta. From Farshout, half way l>etwecn Keneh and 
Giig;ch, a canal runs parallel to and west of the course of tho Nile 
under the different names of Moye Souhadj, Bahr Joussouf, &c,, for 
about 250 miles to Beuisouef, where an opening in the western ridge 
allows a branch of it to pass into the district of Foioum, which it 
irrigates and fertilises. Its surplus waters then flow into the Birket- 
el-Keroun, the ancient Mooris I.iake. [BiBKET-KL-KEnouK; Faioum.] 
Another branch of tho Bahr Joussouf continues to follow tho course 
of the Nile northward as far os the Delta. The Bahr .Joussouf from 
Ashmouncin to Benisouef runs at the distance of 3 to 6 miles from 
the river; tue western ridge being here from 8 to 10 miles, and near 
Benisouef 16 miles, distant from the Nile. The banks of the Bahr 
Jottsmuf, like those of the Nile, are raised higher than the rest 
of we valley. Consequently between the canal and the Nile 
there is« kind of doproBsiou. On the other or west side of the canal 
is a sMp of cultivated land us far as the inundation or artificial 
irrigation extends, beyond which and to the feot of the ridge is a 
sti^ of sand, light and drifting in the neighbourhood of the oulti- 
—“id ground, and ooaner and mixed with pebbles near the base of 
hilla Consequently tho cultivable land along the banks of the 
Iritey botii to tho east and to the ivUst of the river, by no meiois 
occupies the whole breadth of tho valley. The Bahr Joussouf appears 
to be the same as the Oxyrhynohus Canal of ancient times, which 
Strabo, while sailing along it, mistook for the Nile itself, on account 
of its magnitude. North of Benisouef the western range, the height 


of which beoomes less and less as it advanoas xunrthward, again 
approaches the river near Sakkarah, and forma in the nrighbouriiood 
of JiMh a kind of natural teivaoe, on whio^ the great pyramids stand. 
The ridge then continues to skirt the western or Rosetta branch of 
the river as far as the neighbourhood of the Canal Bahireh, which 
once oommunioated with the Lake Mareotis. The ridge hwa inclines 
to the west, and joins the hills which skirt the valley of the Natron 
lakes. [Bahb-Bela-ma.] 

The eastern range leaves the banka of the Nile at a higher or more 
southern point than the west ridge. From Mount Mokattem, near 
Cairo, it turns off abmptiy to the MSt, and under the name of 
Jebel Attaka runs to the Bed Sea, near Suez. North of it tho 
sands of the desert of Suez spread close to the eastern skirts of tho 
Delta. 

The general character of the western ridge which borders tho 
Valley of the Nile is a limestone formation which contains numerous 
fossil sheila The great ppamid is built of this kind of stone. In 
the neighbourhood of Esnel^ in Upper Egypt, a sandstone formation 
commenoei^ alternating with limestone, but the mountains contain 
also slate and quartz of varioiu colours. The great slabs useil in tho 
construction of the temples of Egypt, with the exception of those of 
tbe Delta, were of sandstone, os well as many of the sculptures or 
statues. In the neighbourhood of Selseleh arc extensive quarritis of 
sandstone. 

The mountain range on the eastern side diiiers in some respects in 
its geological character from the western ridge, and it generally rises 
more abruptly, and often close to the edge of the river. From Monnt 
Mokattem, near Cairo, the limestone extends southward, though with 
many interruptions, as far as on the western side of the Nile. But basalt, 
serpentine, and granite appear to commence earlier, and to charac¬ 
terise tho eastern more stougly than the western side. Near Assoimii 
the granite alternates with tho decomposed sandstone, exhibiting an 
irregular and broken appoaranoe, which haa sometimes been comp-ti-i-d 
to a ruin. On the OMt side of the Nile, near Assouan, scaitoi'e<l about 
the foot of the mountains, and occasionally close to tho river, are 
those extensive granite quarries which fumisned the ancient Egy 2 >tiaus 
with matorials for their colossal statues and obelisks. 

2. The Delta. The Nile issuing froi8 tho valley a few miles north 
of Cairo, enters the wide low phun which, from its triangular form and 
its resemblance to the letter A, received from the Onu ks the luiuiu 
of the Delta. The river divides into two branches, that of lio.setla, 
or old Canopic, and that of Damiat, or Pfaatuitic. The figure of the 
Delta is now determined by those two branohes, although tho culti- 
tivated plain known by that name extends east and w’est, iis far ns 
the sandy desert on each side. In ancient times the triangle of the 
Delta was much more obtuse at its apex, ns its right side was formoil 
by the Pelusiac branch, which, detaching itself from the Nile highia- 
up than the Damiat branch, flowed to Pelusiiun, at the ca-stern extre¬ 
mity of Lake Menzaleh. This branch is now in great measure choked 
up, though it still serves partly for the x)urpose of imgation. West of 
the Pelusiac branch the Moes Caual corresponds with the Taiiitiu 
or Saitio branch of the ancients, and the Menzaleh Canal with the 
Mendesian branch; they both enter Lake Menzaleh, a vast salt mnr.di, 
40 miles long, which communicates with tho sea by several outlets. 
Between the Damiat and the Bosetta branch are numerous caTiiil><, 
large and small, intersecting the coimtry in every direction. Along 
the sea-coast is another salt lake or marsh, culled Burlos, communi¬ 
cating with the sea by on outlet, which is probably tho same as the 
Sebcunytic mouth of the ancient geographers. Proceeding westward 
we meet with tho Bosetta, or Bolbitiue, mouth, which with that of 
Damiat are now the only two entrances from the sea into tho Nile, 
and they are accessible only to small ^ .isaels. The Nile at Bosetta is 
1800 I’eot wide, and at Damiat 800 feet. West of Bosetta, a salt 
marah, called Lake Etko, has been formed, which communicates on 
one side with the Nile, and on the other with the sea or Aboukir Bay, 
by an outlet which corresponds to the old Canopic mouth. West of 
Lake Etko is the Lake of Aboukir, which likewise communicates with 
the sea, and is divided from Isrice Mareotis to the south-west of it by 
an isthmus, along which passes tbe canal of Alexandria, which was 
restored by Mehemet Ali and is now known as the Mahmudiyoh 
Janal. [Alexandria; Bikkbt-el-Maiuodt.] This canal was used 
for the conveyance of passengers by the overland route to India. Prom 
the mouth of this canal at Atleh the passengers proceed along the Nile 
to Boulak, tho port of Cairo, in steamboats constructed for the servioo; 
and tiience across the desert in caravans to Suez. A railway is now 
in course of construction luaiuly for the overland service, which is 
'intended to connect Alexandria with Suez. 

The greatest breadtli of the Delta, or cultivated plain of Lower 
“ about 80 miles from east to west; its length flrom tho 
bifurcation of the river to tho son is about 90 miles. The interior 
of the country, which is covered with fields, orchards, and plantations, 
exhibits different aspects according to tbe various seasons. The rise 
of the Nile occasioned by the periodical ndns of Central Africa, begins 
in June about tbe summer solstice, and it continues to increase till 
September, overflowing tho lowland along its oourne. The Delta then 
looks like an immense marsh, interspersed with numerous islands, with 
villages, towns, and plantations of ttees just above ths water. Sho^d 
the Nile rise a few wet above its customary elevation, the inundation 
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Bwedps 9iwKy the mud-built oottagoe of the Arabs, drowmi their eattle,' 
and luTolvee the whole popuhtion in ruin. Ag^ ehould it fidl abort 
of the ordinary height bod oropa and dearth are tiie oonaequenoea. 
The inundationa bavkig remainra atationarjr for a few dan oegin to 
Bubaide, and about the end of November moat of the firnda are left 
diy and covered with a freah layer of ridh brown dime: thia ia the 
time when the landa are put under culture. During our winter 
montba, which are the apring months of Egypt, the Delta, aa,wdl aa 
the Vall^ of the Nile, loou like a delightful ga^n, aaqUmg with 
verdure, and enamelled with the bloaaoma of ttbw ind plaa^ Later 
in the year the soil becomes parched and dusty; and in May the 
auifocating kharaaeen begins to blow ftequently fVfom the south, 
swcepit^ along the fine sand, and oaudng various diseases, until the 
rising of the beneficent river comes again to reftush the land. 
Showers are very rare in Egypt, except on the sea-coast; it rains 
three or four times in the year at Cairo, and once or twice in Upper 
Egypt, but perhaps not every year. The nights however are cool, and 
the dews heavy. Strong winds blow from the north dur^ the sum¬ 
mer, at the period of the inundation, and are very useful mpropelling 
vessels up the Nile against the current. | 

Whatever may have been once the case, it appears to be ascertained ] 
that the coast of the Delta does not now advance; the currents 
which sweep along the north coast of Africa preventing any per¬ 
manent accession of alluvial soil to the Egyptian shore. The gradual 
elevation of the soil of the Delta and Valley of the Nile has also 
been much naggerated. From the most careful ctdculationa the land 
since the time of the Ptolemies at the first or lowest cataract only 
appears to have been raised about 9 feet, at Thebes about 7 feet, at Cairo 
about B feet 10 inches, and thence, as the inundation spreads over an 
increasingly wider space oast and west along the Delta, the elevation 
continually diminishes, till at Itosettu and the mouths of the Nile it 
ia hardly perceptible : but the effect of the accumulation of soil on 
the Delta appears to bo also counterbalanced by the gradual sub¬ 
sidence of the land along the coast here. With thia raising of the 
soil from the alluvial deposits the bod of the river has also risen in 
proportion. The height of the iunnd<ation requisite for the irrigation 
of the land, making allowance for tlio difiTerence of measures, appears 
to be nearly the same as in the time of Herodotus. The vertical 
increase of the cultivated soil must not he confounded ^vith the 
accumulation of sand in some particular places, os round the great 
sphinx, Ac. which has been in many instimees the %vork of the wind. 

3. The or hihijan Desert .—The nominal limits of Egypt 

.along the sea-coast west of Alexandria arc the mountains at Akabah- 
el-HoIoum, the Catabathmus Magnus of the ancients, about 25° 
l‘i. long., where the nominal limits t)f the pasfanlic; of Tripoli begin, 
hut this extensive tract of country is occupied by independent tribes 
of luiiuadic Arabs. Inland to the south is the oasia of 8iwah, or 
Anirnon. [.SiwAii.] Farther to the south-east, and nearer to the 
Valley of the Nile, is a succession of oases, beginning with theiiittle 
Oasis, now colled Woh-el-BaJiryeh, or Wah-el-Behnesa, having been 
eolouisod by people from Behnesa, or Oxyrhynchus. The chief town 
or village is El-Kasr, about 28" 18' N. lat., 28” 61' E. long. It is 
three caravan days' journey S.W. from Faioum, across the desert. 
This Wah ia fertilised by irrigation from plentiful and never-failing 
springs; it produces wheat, rice, barley, clover, liquorice, and a variety 
of fruit-trees. A short day’s journey to the south of it is the small 
wah of El-Haya, and three days further south is that of Farafreh. 
Fiv€» or six days west of the road to Farafreh is another oasis, called 
Wadi Zerzooro, aboimding in springs and palms. Qerbabo, another 
wah, lies six days still ferther to the west, and twelve^ days from 
Augila : the inhabitants are said to be black, probably Tibboos, and 
are far removed beyond the dominion of Egypt. Four days south 
of Farafreh is the Wah-el-Gharbee, or Wah-el-Dakhleh, which 
although mentioned by Arab writers was unknown to recent Europeans 
till discovered by Sir A. Edmonstone in 1819. It has however^ a 
temple of Roman date, with the names of Nero and Titus upon it. 
The comiition and population of this oasis is superior to those of the 
others already mentioned : it contains 11 villages or tovma, and a 
population of 6000 male inhabitants. It abounds with fruit, particu¬ 
larly olives and apricots; but dates, as in all ^ the oases, form the 
principal produce of the district. The principal village, El-Koar 
Dakhel or Dakhleh, is in about 25“ 85' N. lat., 28“ 66' E. long., above 
three-degrees W. from Thebes. There is a warm spring of the temjM- 
rature of 102“ Fahr., which supplies several baths attached to me 
mosque. Three days to Hie eastward of Dakhleh, in the diction of 
Een^ is the Great Oasis, or Wah-el-Khargeh. It extends in length 
from 24“ SO' to near 26“ N. lat., and has many villages and springs, as 
'well as ruins of the ancient Eg^tian time, of the Roman period, and 
of tile Christian and the Saracenic eras. Several roods lend from the 
Great Oasis to t^e Nile, to Esneh, Siout, Farshout, and Thebes. The 
road to Dar<fur passes through it. This oasis, as well as that of 
Dakhleh, are nearly on the same level as the Valley of the Nile, 
while the Little Oa^ is about 200 feet higher than the Nile in the 
latitude of Beniaouef. 

4. The Bastem Oovmtry .—^The large tract between the Valley of 
the Nile and the Red Sea him a di&rent character firom the western 
or lAl^n Desert. Its general character is that of a mountainous 
region, which, although generally rooky and barren, is intersected by 


nnm^ ns w^is, or ravines, fertUiaed by springs and clothed with 
vegetation. Several Arab tniws divide among themselves the whole 
tiuot, which rannot therafore U caUed properly a desert. In ancient 
ti^ the roads l^ng from the Valley of the Nile to the shores of 
the Red Sea pa^ by regular stations, and villages and towns witii a 
rraident ^pulation. ]^es of various metaU and quarries of por- 
phyry and other valuable stones are scattered among the mountiuns, 
and were once regularly worked. At present the only fixed habitati^ 
MSB at the port of Cosseir, and at the Coptic monasteries of St. 
Anthony au«4t Paul The convent of St. Anthony is about 17 tuB a w 
from the sho«e of tiie Mersa, or Bay of Zafifaraua, which torminates 
the Wadi Arabali. From St Anthony to Deir Bolos, or St. Paul, is a 
distance of about 14 miles by the road. The Kolzim ridge lies 
botwe||i the two. Deir Bolos is only 9 miles from the sea to the 
south-Mst of Deir Antonios, and at Wadi Qirfi between it and the 
sea are tiie remains of houses and catacombs which appear to belong 
to the Greek period. At Jebel Tenesep, about 16 miles S.E. from 
Deir Bolos, the mountains diverge into the interior to the south and 
sc.iuth-wcBt towards the Nile, and are succeeded near the sea by a range 
of primitive mountains which run down the whole way to (joaseir, at 
a distance of from about 20 to 30 mil<» from the coast, the inter¬ 
vening spacM being occupied in some places by low limestone and 
sandstone hills. Jebel Ghrarib, about 28* 15' N. lat., in the primitive 
range, is described as resembling in its lofty peaks the Aiguilles of 
Cb^ouny ; its height is estimate at nearly 6000 feet above the sea. 
About 20 miles farther south, in a range of low hills, are copper 
mines, which appear to have been once extensively worked At Jebel 
Dukhan, 27° 26' N. lat., and about 25 miles from the sea, are the 
ruins of a town, and vast quarries of porphyry, with ancient roads 
crossing the mountains in all directions, and two wells cut through a 
solid porphy^ rock. A small temple of red granite, with an inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Hadrian, and dedicated to Serapis, has been loft 
unfinished; all the materials are on the spot, but not a column was 
ever put up, and nothing was completed. A road led from Dokham 
to Ooptos, now Koft, on the Nile, about 100 miles to the south-west, 
and another road to the port of Myos Hormo^ once a great mart on the 
Rod Sea, but which was alreatly cleserted in the time of Pliny. There 
are some fine valleys in these mountains, but the sea-coast is marshy 
and unwbolesoma At Fateereh, about 40 luilua S.E. from Doklian, 
in the old road to Cosseir, arc ruins of a Roman station, with a 
temple of the time of Trajan, and quarries of granite, ^uth of 
Cosseir the mountains continue to run parallel to the coast aa far aa 
Jebel Zabarah, or the Mountain of Emerald, which is about eight 
hours from the coast, and farther south-e:wt to the ruins of Beukxick! 
The coast of the Red Sea was surveyed iu 1830-33 by Commander 
Moresby and Lieutenant Carleas, H.E.I.C. service. 

Ancient History .—Egypt was one of the countries earliest civilised 
and brought under a fixed, social, and political system. The first 
king mentioned as having reigned over that country is Menes or Men, 
who is supposed to have lived above 2000 years b.o. The records of the 
Egyptian priests, as handed down to ua by Herodotus, Mauetho, Era¬ 
tosthenes, and others, place the era of Menes several thousand years 
farther back, reckoning a great number of kings and dyn.astiea after 
him, with remarks on the gigantic stature of some of the kings and of 
their wonderful exploits, and other characteristics of m 3 'Btical and 
confused tradition. (8eo Eusebius, * Chronicurum Cauouum librii 
duo,’ edited by A. Mai and Zohrab, Milan, 1818.) The chronology of 
tins early period is very uncertain. It has l>een conjectured that 
several of Manetho’s dyna.sties were not successive, but contempora¬ 
neous, reigning over various parts of the country. Something like a 
chronological series hiis however been made out from the time of 
Menes by Champolliou, Wilkinson, and other Egyptian archasulogists, 
partly from the list of Manetho and partly from the phonetic inscrip¬ 
tions on the monuments of the country. Lopsius, Bunsen, and others 
have arrangtHl the ancient history of Egypt under the Old, Middle, 
and New Monarchies : the Old extending from the foundation of the 
kingdom of Menes to the invasion of the Hyksos; the Middle from 
the conquest of Lower Egypt by the Hyksos to their expulsion ; the 
New from the re-ostablishinent of the monarchy by Amosis to the 
final conejuest of Egypt by Persia, B.C. 350. 

Menes was of This in Upper Egypt; soon after his death the country 
appears to have been divided into a southern and a northern kingdom, 
governetl respectively by a Thiuito and a Memphite dynasty. Other 
independent principalities appear to have existed at the same time. 
Of these the most famous were the Memphite kings, Buphis and his 
brother or brothers, to whom the great pyr amid is attributi^d, and 
who are supposed to be the same as the Cheops and Cephren of 
Herodotus, although that historian has placed tliem much later, after 
Sesostris and Maoris, and Osirtasen I., who reigned about u.c. 2080, 
who appears to have become confounded Mrith Rames''3 IL, to whom 
ftla n his name under the form of Sesostris was transferred. Abraham 
visited Egypt about B.o. 1920, and we have the testimony of ti^e 



individual monarcha, but a prefix like that of Cwsor mid Ai^ustue 
given to the Roman emperors. The word Phra in the Egyptian 1 m- 
guage meant the sun. lattie or nothing is known of several successive 
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dynasties except the names of some of the kings. Under the 16th 
dynasty, about b.c. 1706, Joseph, and afterwards Jacob and his family, 
came to Egypt, where their desoendants settled and multiplied in 
Lower Egypt. Egypt was then the granary of the neighboming 
nations, and apparently the centre of a mat oaravan'trade carried on 
by the Arabs or Ishmaelites, who brou^t to it the spioM and other 
valuable products of the east. (Genesis, zxxvii. 26.)** Joseph died 
veiy old, under the 17th dynasty, which was also from Lowei^Egypt^ 
and which reigned from B.o. 1651 to 1575. About Hds period *' the^ 
arose a new king who know not Joseph.” (Ezodu^ L A) ^i» . 
the head of the 18th dynasty, from Diospolis, or l^^iisbes, wHish 
dynasty reigned 340 years, according to Eusebius, aflll other chroni* 
clers, and which contains the names of the most illustiihttt sovweigns 
of ancient Egypt. The irruption of the Hjrksos, or sheph^r^^l^up- 
pose^by somie to have occurred during this period. ManetlliRi7th 
dynasty consists of shepherd kings, who are said to have reigned at 
Memphia These shepnerds, who are represented os people with red I 
hair and blue eyes, came from the north east, perhaps m>m the moun- | 
tains of Assyria; they conquered or overran the wliole country, 
committing the greatest ravages, and at last settled in Lower Egypt, 
whei'e they had kings of their own race. They were finally expelled 
by Amosis, the leader of the 18th dynasty, about B.o. 1580, who once 
more united Egypt under the dominion of a single monarchy, assuming 
the title of ‘ Lord of the Upper and Lower Country.* His succession 
marks the commencement of what has been termed the New Monarclij^. 
The Exodus of the Israelites, about B.C. 1490 or 1460, occurred in 
the reign of Thothmes III. or his successor, some 430 years after 
the visit of Abraham to Egypt. Uemeses II., or the Great, son of 
Osirei I., who ascended the throne about B.c. 1350, and reigned above 
40 years, is supposed to be the Sesostris or Scsoosis of the Greek 
historiana He was one of the most warlike monarchs of ancient 
E^pt, and his wars extended fur, and against many nations. Some 
of these are reiiresente<l on the monuments of Thebes os of much 
lighter complexion than the Egyptians, with flowing bcnnls, and 
dresses cviciently Asiatic. His campaigns extended far into Asia, and 
the interior of Africa. Tliat the old kings of Egypt extended their 
dominions to the east and north-east, as was done by their Greek 
and Moliammedan successors, is attested by the Scripture (2 Kings, 
xxiv. 7), and by the inscriptions on tho Egyptian paintings and other 
monuments. (Wilkinson, * Ancient Egyptiana’) 

The 19th dynasty, also of Diospolitans, began about B.C. 1270, and 
reigned till about B.c. 1170. During this perio<l the war of Troy took 
place, in tho reign of a Komeses, supposed to be the fifth of that 
name, accoitling to Pliny. The Pharaoh whoso daughter Solomon 
married (b.o. 1013), must have been one of the 2lBt dynasty. It is 
curious that, from the Exodus till Solomon’s time, a period of nearly 
five centuries, no meution is made in the Scripture of Egypt, which 
proves that tho storm of war, if such there w'as, passed off either to 
the eastward of P^estine, or that the Egyptian conquerors followed 
the maritime road by Gaza and the Pboeuician coast, leaving the high 
laud of Judaea to their right. (Wilkinson, * Materia Hieroglypliica,’ 
part ii.) Tho 22nd dynasty began with SesoDchis, according to 
Manetho, the Sheshonk of the phonetic signs, who began to 
reign about b.u. 978, and who is the Shishak of the Scripture, 
at whose coui*t Jeroboam took refuge, and married his daughter, 
and who, after Solomon’s death, plundered the Temple of Jerusalem 
in tho 5Gi year of Kehoboam, about B.c. 071. Shisbak is represented 
as coming to the attack with 1200 chariots and 60,000 horsemen, and 
an immense multitude of Lubims (probably Libyans), of Sukkiims, 
and Ethiopians. (2 Chronicles, xii. 2,3.) 

The 23rd dynasty, called Diospolitan, like the preceding, began 
about B.O. 908 with Usorkon II. Homer is believed to have flourished 
about this time, and be speaks of Egypt under its Greek name. The 
24th dynasty, which is called Saito, from Sais, a district of Lower 
Egypt, begins with the Bocchoris of Manetho, the Bakhor or Pehor 
of the phonetic signs, about B.c. 812. Sabacos (Sabakoph, phonetic), 
begins the 25lh dynasty of Ethiopians, who about this time invaded 
Egypt, or at least iJpper Egypt. Tebrak or Tirhakah, one of bis suo- 
oessors, attacked Sennacherib, B.C. 710. Sethos, a priest of Hephoesus, 
the great temple of Memphis, became king, and ruled at Memphis cou* 
temporary with Tirhakah. After the death of Sethos a great confusion 
or anarchy took place. At last twelve chiefs or monarchs assembled 
at Memphis, and took the direction of affairs, which they retained for 
15 years. After this, Psamatik I., or Psammitichus, the sou of Nechao 
or Necos, who had iMen put to death by Sabaco^ became, by the aid 
of Greek mercenaries, king of all Egypt about B.C. 650 or 670. His 
son Necos II., the Pharaoh Nechoh of the Scripture (2 Kings, xxiii.), 
marched against the king of Assyria to the river Euphrates: he 
defeated and slew Josiah, king of Judah, B.C. 610; he also began the 
canal that joined the cast branch of the Nile with the Red Sea. It 
was in his reign that the Egyptians lost possession of Syria. His 
Buopeaaor, Psamatik 11., was followed by Psamatik III., supposed by 
sc«b4o ^ the Apries of Manetho, and the Pharaoh of Hojmra of the 
Scripture^ who defeated ’ the Phocnicisai^ took Sidon, and invaded 

S yprus, which was finally subjected by Amasis, who succeeded him on 
xe throBC. The reign of Amasis last^ 44 years, according to a date on 
theiti.-)numents: his successor, Psammenitus, reined only nx months, 
when Egypt was invaded and siibjugated by Cambyses, b.c. 525. 


Ths 27th dynasty includes the Pondan kings from Cambyses to 
Darius Nothus, during which time E^pt was a province, though a 
very unruly one, of tlie Persian monarchy. It was daring this period 
that Herodotus visited Egypt. Though ne saw that country in a state 
of humiliation and depression, ye€ he was powerfully struck by its 
buildings and its highly advmfim social state, as well as by the pecu¬ 
liarities of its manners and ixtRituiions. Egypt appears to have made 
upon Herodotus an impreMion something like that produced by 
England upon French or other continental travellers in the last 
century, ,lijP^ng a^couHtry unlike any other. But Herodotus derived 
his information oonSArning Egyptian history chiefly from the nrieste 
of Memphis, and consequently his account is very meagre in all that 
relates to Thebes and Heliopolis, the two other great centres of 
Egyptian hierarchy. After several revolts the Egyptians succeeded 
in placing Amyrttcus, or Aomahorto, a Saite, on the throne, abovit 
B.C. 414. This king alone constitutes the 28th dynasty. The mogni 
ficent sarcophagus of green breccia in which this monarch was interred 
is now in ^e Briti^ Museum. He was succeeded by the 29th 
dynasty, of^eudesians, who defended Egypt against the repeated 
attacks of tho Persians, with the assistance of Greek auxiliaries under 
Agesilans and others. At last Ncctanebos II. being defeated by 
Oebus, fled into Ethiopia B.O. 350, and Egypt fell again under the 
yoke of the Persians. With Nectanebos ends tho ESgyptian dynasties. 

The Persians were succeeded by tho Macedonians, who, after the 
deatli of Alexander, founded the dynasty of the Ptolemies, or Lagidtc, 
who ruled over Egypt for nearly 800 years, and restored that country 
to a considerable degree of pro^erity. At the death of Cleopatra, 
B.C. 30, Egypt was reduced to a ^mon province by Augustus. 

Having now closed this brief summary of the history of ancient 
Egypt, imperfect and conjectural in part as it unavoidably is, we 
shall in a few words advert to the social condition of tlie countiy 
under its native kings. That condition is now tolerably well known 
by the attentive examination of its remaining monuments and their 
sculptures and paintings. Tho researches of the E'rench in the expe¬ 
dition to Egypt, and of Belzoni, Champollioii, Kosellini, Wilkinson, 
and others, have put us in possession of a series of sketches evidently 
drawn from the life, and descriptive of the arts, industry, and habits 
of tho ancient Egyptians. To these works and the plates which 
accompany them wo must refer the reader for particular details; hero 
we can only speak as to the general results. There is no doubt that 
this singular nation had atttvined a high degree of refinement and 
luxury at a time when tho whole western world was still involved in 
barbarism; when tho history of Europe, including Greece, had not 
yet begun; and long before Carthage, Athens, and Rome were 
thought of. 

Egypt Proper, as wo have said, consisted in ancient as in modem 
times of the narrow rock-bound valley of the N ile. It was at first 
divided into Upjier and Lower Egypt, but a third province was sub- 
sequeiftly formed out of these and called Heptanomis, or Middle 
Egypt: the capitals of those provinces were Thebes, Memphis, and 
Heliopolis. The provinces were again divided into nomes, or distriels, 
which in the time of Sesostris amounted to 36, but were subsequently 
increased to 53. Each nome was presided over by a monarch, and 
subdivided into local governments, and these again into minor juris¬ 
dictions. This form of division of tho country lasted till the time of 
Constantine, when it was divided into six provinces, but tho sulsli- 
vision into nomes lasted about three centuries longer. 

The^population of ancient Egypt was, if we may trust the Greek 
historians,^ much greater than that of modem Egypt. According to 
Diodorus^ it once contained 30,000 towns and villages, and seven millions 
of inhabitants, though when he visited the country (b.c. 58) it only 
contained 18,000 towns and villages, and three millions of inhabitants. 
Herodotus asserts that in the reign of Amasis there were in Egypt 
20,000 cities. These appear to he merely very vwue statements, yet 
as they were obtained from tho priests they may have been foimded 
upon offidal data; for since in the most flourishing periods of its 
history the occupation of every male inhabitant was registered by 
the proper officer, it seems probable, though a census may not have 
been taken, that a tolerably correct estimate of the population may 
have been arrived at. 

We cannot here enter into the vast and intricate ground of Egyptian 
mythology, and must refer the reader to tho special works on ^at 
subject by Champollion, Wilkinson, oud others. Their animal worship 
appears to have been originally symbolical, though it afterward 
degenerated, at l^t for the vulgar, into gross idolatry. 

Egypt attained its high state of material civilisation under a system 
of institutions and policy which resembles in some I'ospects those of the 
Hindoos. It was a monarchy based upon an all-powerful hierarchy. 
The inhabitants were divided into a kind of hereditary castes or 
olasses.^ The first of tiieae classes consisted of the priests, who filled 
the chief offices of the state. They were the depositaries and the 
expounders of the law and the religion of tiie country; they monopo¬ 
lised the principal branches of learning; they were judges, physioians, 
architects; their sacred books, like their temples, were not open to 
the vulgar; they had a language, or at least a writing, the hieroglyphic, 
peculiar to themselves. The king himself, if not of their class, was 
adopted into it, was initiated into its mysteries, and became bound by 
its regulations. The priMta were exempt from all dnties, sad a large 
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portion of land was set apart for l^eir maintenance; and we read in 
Genesis, that when Pharaoh in a season of famine booght, 1>y the 
advice of Joseph, all the land of the lE^yptians on coni^tibn of feeding 
them out of his stor^ *• only the land of the priest8'lk)ught he lK>t, 
for the priests had a ^rtion M oom) aasignod them of Pharaoh, and 
did eat their portion which ^arao)s.gave them, wherefore they sold 
not their lands'* (xlvii. 22, and see #. 26). The testimony of the 
Scripture is here perfectly in accordance with that of Her^otus and 
other historians. The priests were subject to certain smci|. regpila* 
tions: they abstained from certain meats, ai^ at tim^^^ta wine; 
made their regular ablutions; bad but one wue^l^ile p^^amy was 
allowed to the other classes; and they wore ^ peculiar- dress according 
to their rank. 

The soldiers formed the second class, for Egypt had a staiuling 
army from a very remote period, divided intb regiments or battalions, 
each having its standard with a peculiar emblem raised on a pike and 
carried l>y an officer. Their arms were the bow, sword, battle-axe, 
shield, knife or dagger, spear, club, and sling. Their besieging- 
engines were the battering-ram, the testudo, and the scaling-ladder. 
The^ had a military music, consisting of a drum similar to the 
Indian^ | tomtom,' cymbals, pipe, trumpet, and other instruments. 
The militaiy caste was held in high repute, and enjoyed great privi¬ 
leges. Each soldier was allowed a certain measure of land, exempt 
from every charge, which ho either cultivated himself when not on 
active service, or let to husbandmen or farmers. Those who did the 
duty of royal guards hod besides an ample allowance of rations. They 
were inured to the fatigues of war by gymnastic exercises, such as 
wrestling, cudgelling, racing, sporting, and other games, of which the 
roprosontationa still exist on their monuments. The king and the 
princes, and indeed all persons of rank, were always either of the 
military or priestly class. The navy was not an exclusive service, the 
officers of it being chosen from the military class. 

The husbandmen formed another class, which was next in rank, 
as agriculturo was highly esteemed among the Egyptians. They made 
use of the plough and other implements. They had various breeds of 
large cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, and a quantity of poultry roared chiefly 
by artiflcial means, the eggs being hatched in ovens, as it is the prac¬ 
tice of the country in this day. The peasants appear to have been 
divided into hundreds, each with a peculiar banner, which they fol¬ 
lowed when presenting themselves before the magistrate for the 
registration, which was taken at stated periods, when they were 
obliged to give an account of their conduct, and if found delinquent 
were punished with the,stick. The boatmen of the Nile, huntsmen, 
and others wore included in this class. 

The next class was that of the artificers, shopkeepers, and the 
various tradesmen who lived in the towns. The progress made by 
the Egyptians in the mechanical arts is evident from their monu¬ 
ments, paintings, and sculptures, in which the various handicrafts are 
represented. The mines of gold, copper, iron, and lead, which are in 
the mountains between the Nile and the Rod Sea, wore worked at a 
very remote date under the early Pharaohs. The Egyptians were 
acquainted also with the art of gilding. The art of fabricating glass 
was early known among them. Betms of glass, generally coloured 
blue, are found on many mummies, as well os other ornaments of a 
coarse kind of the same material. A kind of ancient porcelain, some¬ 
times covered with enamel and varnish, is found in great quantities 
in Egypt. Their pottery was often of the most elegant forms. The 
taste displayed by the Egyptians in several of their articles of furni¬ 
ture is not surpassed by our most refined manufactures of modern 
times. Many articles of fumitiu'e, especially chairs and couches, 
which have been discovered, and are now deposited in our museums 
or are represented in their paintings, are singularly beautiful in their 
forms. Linen cloth, plain or enmroiderod, white or dyed, was an 
article of Egyptian manufacture highly in repute among foreign 
nations. (Ezekiel, xxviL 7.) The art of making leather was also 
known to them. 

Tho last class or casto included pastors or herdsmen, poulterers, 
fishermen, labourers, and servants. Tho herdsmen and shepherds 
appear to have been held in peculiar contempt among the Egyptians. 
Beside servants, they had a number of slaves, both black and white. 
Fish was a common article of food, except to the priests. Wine of 
native growth was used by the rich, and a kind of beer was tho 
drink of the poor. 

The above-mentioned five classes, as specified by Diodorus, i. 74, 
were subdivided into ranks according to the various callings .and 
trades, and this has occasioned some variety in their enumeration. 
Herodotus reckons seven classes, Plato six, Strabo and others have 
not reckoned tho despised shepherds as a caste, and others have 
counted the military as one caste with the husltondmon, as being 
drafted from the body of the latter. Unlike the Hindoo, every 
Egyptian was not required to follow his father's profession and to 
remain in his class, but the effect was praotioally nearly the same: from 
the lowest class it was in fact hardly possible to obtain admission into 
any other. 

The learning of the Egyptians was the admiration of every people 
who had communication with them. As already mentioned u was 
the almost exclusive possession of the priests. In science and art 
they also fiur excelled their less civilised contemporaries. Their pro- 
oxoa niT. Yoth iz. 




gress in the exact sciences has however been taken for granted without 
sufficient e^deuce. Of their astronomy we know but little, but it 
appears to have been confounded with mythology and astrology, and 
made subservient to religious polity. Their year was of 366 days : 

wrrecting it was by the adoption of tho Sothiac Period 
of 1461 years. Diodorus says that they foretold comets; but he also 
says that they foretold futiue ovctAb, leaving us in doubt whether 
they yero successful in either or both cases. That they had some 
bmctical Imo^J^dgo of geometry, which indeed must have been 
ir^uisite for., the construction of tbeir buildings, &c., is generally 
dwmitted. Yet they appear not to have known until a companitively 
late period Ihgt the level of the Red Stia was higher than that of 
the Mediteo'imatt or of the Nile. Their boats were rude and clmnsy, 
and chiefly cofistrheted for river navigation. It was not until the 
period',of the new monarchy that they had their ships of war both 
on the Mediterranean and Red Sea, but under Apri^ Egypt bad 
sufficient naval power and skill to cope with the fleets of Tyre. His 
predecessor Neoos II. is said by Herodotus to have dispatched some 
Phoenician vessels by the Red Sea to circumnavigate Libya (Africa), 
and to return to Egypt by the Pillars of Hercules, which they effected. 
The truth, or at least the extent of this expedition has however been 
much questioned. There is a curious story in Plato’s ‘ Critias,' of 
Sonchis, an Egyptian priest, having toM Solon of tho Atlantic Isles, 
which he said were larger than Asia an«l Africa united, which s-.-ems 
to imply something like a knowledge of the existence of tho Western 
Continent. 

The fine arts were cultivated by the Egyptians with considerable 
success, though in every branch they exhibited a certain incomplete¬ 
ness. In architecture &ey had made great progress, as tho ruins of 
many of their works attest: in sculpture their advance was stayed 
at a certain point by the rigid conventional laws, which furbail any 
material deviation from tho established types in represefitat ioiiK of the 
human figure, or in the symbols and forms of their deities: in paint¬ 
ing there was somewhat mure of freedom, because tho objects depicted 
were of a more trivial kind, but as the rules of perspective were 
unknown, and scarcely any attempt was ever made to combine tho 
parts of the painting into a complete picture, painting remained in 
a merely rudimentiury stage. Yet though the arts of Egypt were 
thus imperfect, it is evi«Ient from existing eoi-ly examples of Greek 
sculpture and architecture that fur a considerable period the Grecian 
artists formed their works on Egyptian models, and only gradually 
emancipated themselves from Egyptian influence. The inununieuts 
recently discovered at Nineveh in like manner show that it wsis to 
_ypt that tho Assyrian sculptors looked for their guiding principles. 
Indeed there can be little doubt that during the long period when 
Egypt was the dominant nation and tho centre of civilisation, it 
exercised a very powerful influence brer tho intellect of other nations 
less tulvauoed in civilisation. 

With regard to the principal existing monuments of ancient Egypt 
we refer the reader to the respective he;ul.i, such as Dendkb.vh, Edku, 
Theoe.s, Ac., and fur the general character of Egyptian architecturu 
to tho Division Anxs and Sciences in tho Enulisu CycLor.EtUA. 

Tho agriculture of aucient Egypt has been noticed in speaking of tho 
class of husbandmen, and, as wpli os tho cumraeree^ incidentally in other 
parts of this article. For further particulars respecting the agriculture, 
commerce, resources, and policy of ancient Egypt, we must refer the 
reader to the various authorities quoted at the euil of this article, 
especially to Heeren’s ‘ Researches' and the works of Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson. The money of the Egyptians was in rings of silver and 
gold, similar to thoso still used in Sennaar, and its value was ascer¬ 
tain^ by weight, and its purity by fire. Gold was brought to Egypt 
from different tributary countries of Ethiopia and Asia, beiudcs what 
they drew from thoir own mines. Tho revenue of Egypt, derived 
from the taxes alone, amounted, even dui-ing tho negligent adminis¬ 
tration of Ptolemy Auletes, to 12,500 talents, between three and four 
millions sterling. 

Modern iftstory.—Passing over the ages during which Egypt was a 
province of the Roman Empire (for which see Hatpiltuu's '..-Kgyptiaca,' 
on the State of Egypt under the Romans, and * Map of Egypt^' with 
tho names of the Roman period, by Raoul Rochette), eve begin tho 
modem history of Egypt at the Mohammedan conquest. Under tho 
caliphate of Omar, Ame" Ebu el As invaded Egypt, A.0. 638, and took 
Pelusium and Babylon of Egypt, a strong Roman station, which sus¬ 
tained seven months' siege. John Mccaukea, governor of Memphis 
for the Byzantine emperor, treacherously surrendered his trust, and 
the Copts agreed to pay tribute or a capitation tax to the caliph, with 
the exception of old men, women and monks. Tho hatred, not only 
political but religious, which the Copts, bore to the Greeks, facilitated 
the success of tho Moslema The first mosque oh Egyptian ground 
rose with the new town of Fostat ou the site of Roman Babylon. 
Alexandria made a long and obstinate defence; it fell at last, and was 
pluudcreil. The Saracen general ashmi the* caliph what was to be 
done with the library, and Omar ordered it to bo burnt. But tho 
libraries of the Ptolemies had mrished before—tho Bruchion was 
destroyed during the siege of Julius Csesar, and that of the Serapion 
was dispersed by Theophilus the Patriarch in 8fl0; the library 
destroyed by Omars order was therefore a more recent collection. 
Tho whole of Egypt 88 ftr u Syene was soonTedtoced to a province 
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of the caliphate, the capital of which wan Footat. In 868 Ahmed 
ebn o’ Tooloon, governor of Egpyt for the Abbaaide caliphs, usurped 
the Bovcreignty of the country and founded the dynasty of the 
Tooloonides, which lasted till UOo, when the caliphs retooh Egypt. 
In 936 £1 Akhshed Mohammed ebn Tughg, a Turkish chief in the 
service of the caliph, usurped the government of E^pt, and began a 
new dynasty whi<m lasted till 970, when the Fatmieh, or Fatemidei^ 
the successors of Mahdee, who h^ continued to rule in Africa, took 
possession of Egypt, which they retained till 1171. This was the 
period of the wars of the early Crusades, in which the Fatemides 
acted a conspicuous part. The Kurd Salah e* deen Yooaef-Ebn Eyoob 
succeeded to the Fatemides in 1171, and founded the dynasty of the 
Eyoobites, which lasted till 1250, when El Moez, a Turkoman memlook 
or slave, after murdering Touran Shah, usurped the throne, and founded 
the dynasty of th« Bahnrite Sultans, who took possession of Syria 
also. Baybers, likewise a memlook, assassinated his master in 1261 
or 1262, made himself Sultan of Egypt, retook Syria from the Tartars, 
took Damascus, and put an end to the caliphate of Asia, and extended 
his conquests os far as and over part of Armenia. His descendants 
reigned till 1382, maintained possession of Syria as far as the Euphrates, 
and encouraged agriculture and the arts. Their dynasty is known by 
the name of Baharite Memlook Meleks, or Sultans. They did not 
assume the title of caliphs, but allowed the descendants of the Abba- 
sides to retain that name, and to live in Egypt under their subjection, 
as a sort of state prisoners. 

In 1382 Dowlet el Mcmeleek el Borg5eh, a Circassian slave, took 
possession of the throne and founded the dynasty of the Borg<56h, or 
Circassian Memlooks, which lasted till 1517, when Selim 1., the 
Ottoman sultan, advanced into Egypt, defeated the Memlooks at the 
battle of Heliopolis, and caiisod Toman Boy, the last of their kinra, 
to be hanged at Cairo. Selim abolished the dynasty, but not the 
aristocracy of the Memlooks; ho even made conditions with the 
Memlooks by a regular treaty, in which he acknowledged Egypt as a 
republic, governed by 24 beys tributary to him and his successors, 
who appointed a pasha, or governor, to reside at Cairo. Under this 
form of government Egypt remained nominally subject to the porte, 
against whose authority the Memlooks often openly revolted, till the 
French invasion of 1798, when Bonaj>arto under the prince of 
delivering Egypt from the yoke of the Memlooks, took possession of 
the country, 'fhe English sent an expedition in 1801 to md the porte, 
which drove away the French, and restored the pasha appointed by 
the sultan. The Memlooks and the pasha however could not agree; 
scenes of bloodshed and treachery took place, and at last the late 
pasha Mehemet, or rather Mohhammed Ali, contrived to collect most 
of the beys with their irrincipal officers within the citadel of Cairo, 
under pretence of an entertainment, where he had them all massacred 
in March 1811. Thus ended tho Memlook power, which hod ruled 
over Egypt for mote than four centuries. 

Tho government of Mehemot Ali, too extravagantly praised by some, 
was certainly much more rational, orderly, and humane than that of 
the Memlooks or that of the old pashas in the other dominions of the 
Porte. He administered impartial justice to all his subjects, without 
regard to race or religion; established regular judicial courts and a 
good police; abolishid tortures and other barbarous punishments; 
encouraged instruction to a certain extent; introduced European 
manufactures and machinery; established a printing office and a 
journal; and formed schools and colleges for the arts and sciences and 
for military and naval tactics. But his ambition and tho difficulties 
of his situation obliged him to resort to an enormous taxation and 
an oppressive conscription. His ambition led him to extend his 
couquests until his sway stretched over at least as wide a tract of 
country as any of his predecessors of the Fatimite, Ptolemaic, or 
Pharaoh dynasties, including a considerable portion of Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and Kordofan, Syria, Crete, and part of Arabia. Though still nominally 
subject to the Porte, ho h^ in fact rendered himself virtually indO' 
pendent. But the sultan, Mahmoud II., himself a reformer and s 
man of ambitious and energetic habits, ha.d watched with increasing 
jealousy the growing power of the pasha, and at lon^h (1832) sent a 
powerful army against him. Mehemet sent an equal force, under his 
son Ibrahim Pasha, into the field, and the Turks suffered two severe 
defeats. Ibrahim marched towards Constantinople, but the European 
TOwers interfered; Russia sent an army to oppose the progress of tho 
Egyptians, and Mehemet was compelled to accept tho terms proposed 
by the mediating powers. A hollow peace followed for some years; 
but in 1840 the sultan deeming himself strong enough to resume 
hostilities, again declared war. The Egyptians were again successful 
so long os they were only opposed to the Turks. Ibrahim Pasha 
almost annihilated tho Turkish armies; the Turkish fleet placed itself 
at the disposal of tho Egyptians, and the ruin of Turk^ appeared 
iipminont. But again tho European powers interfered. An allied 
army dispossessed the E^ptians of various strongholds, and an Anglo- 
Anstrlan fleet bombarded Acre. Mehemet Ali was once more com* 
pelled to yield, and the European powers proposed terms, to which 
, both Turkw and Egypt eventually assented By this treaty, signed 
in London July 16, 1841, Mehemet Ali was deprived of all hu Asiatic 
possessions, but the government of Egypt was ensured to him as a 
tributaiy to Turkey, and made hereditary in his desoendants. 

^re§mt Stat9 —By geographers E^grpt is commonly divi^d. 
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Into three regions, namely, Bahari, or Maritime, or Lower Egy]it; 
Vostani, or Middle Egjpt; and Said, or Upper Egypt. But the 
admiidirtraMvediTisiou of the oonntty is by distriots, or prefeotships, 
of whiifli Giere are 16 in Lower Egypl^ and 10 in Middle and Upper 
Egypt together. The districts are—1. Masr, or Cairo, with the town 
of tnat name, the capital of the whole oounti^, and the town of 
Boulak, the port of Cknro on Mie Nile, Old Cairo, or Fostat [Kahisa], 
and Sues, on the Red Sea { S. Kelloub, north of Cairo, with the towns 
of Kelloub, in which are a large government cotton factory and iron 
foundry, Matoryeh, near the ru^ of Heliopolis; Artrib, Choubra, 
where the pasha has a flue country residence, and Abousabel. where 
is the new college of jnedioine and surgery, with a oousiderable 
number of pupils, and a large hospital attached to it; 8. Belbeys, 
east of Keliouh, on the borders of the Desert: the town of Belbeys 
is an important station on the route to Syria, has 5000 inhabitants, 
and contains several mosques; 4. Chibeh, north of Belbeys, with 
the towns or villages of Chibeh, Tell Bastah, and Heydeh; 6. Mit 
Ghamer, north of Keliouh and near the Dunietta branch of the Nile; 

6. Mansurah, north of Mit Ghamer, likewise on the east bank of the 
Damletta bmich, with the town of Mansurah, containing a government 
cotton factory, a public school, and five mosques, and the village of 
Tmay el Emdid, which has a monolith of granite ; 7. Damiett^ with 
the towns of Damletta [DamibttaI and Mensaloh (which lies on the 
south bank of the Lake of Meuzaleh, and has a g^d fishing trade), 
and the forts of El Arish and Tyneh, on the boraers of the Syrian 
Desert; 8. Mehallet el Kebir, with the town of that name, within the 
actual Delta, on the left bank of the Damletta branch, and the small 
towns of Semennout (which contains a large manufactory of earthen¬ 
ware, and some remains of antiquity), and Abousir [Aboubir]; 
9. Tantah, south of Meholle^ with the town of Tantah, situate 
near the middle of the Delta, one of the principal towns of Lower 
Egypt, remarkable for its fine mosque, and the fair which takes place 
three times a year, and is mnoh frequented'by pilgrims who come to 
visit the tomb of Seyd Ahmed el Bedaouy, a celebrated Mohammedan 
saint; 10. Melig, south of Tantah, with the towns of Melig andChibn 
cl Koum; 11. Menouf, south of Melig, and within the angle formed 
by the bifurcation of the Nile; 12. Negileh, with the town of that 
name, on the left or west bank of the Rosetta branch, and the towns 
of Terraneh and Wardaa; 18. Fouah, north-west of Mehallet, with 
Hie town of Rashid, or Rosetta [Rosbtta], and the towns of Fouah 
and Deim ; 14. Dammihour, on the left bank of the Rosetta branch, 
north of Negpltih, with the towns of Damauhour (in which are some 
factories of coarse woollens) and Rahmanyeh; 15. Alexandria, with 
the city of that name. 

On entering the valley of the Nile from the Delta side we find - - 
1. Jizeh, on the left bank of the river, opposite Cairo, a small town, 
the head of the prefectship of that name, near the great pyramids, 
and not far from the ruins of Memphis, upon which are built three 
modem villages, Bedreahin, Mit Rahynoh, and Memf; 2. Benisouef, 
south of Jizeh, on the same side of the Nile, a considerable and 
industrious town, in one of the most fertile districts of the valley of 
the Nile, with nearly 5000 inhabitants, extensive cotton-miliB, 
alabaster quarries, and large cavalry barracks: in this province are 
the towns of Abou Qirgeh and Samallout, farther south; 3. On the 
opposite or right bank of the Nile is Atflh, a town and prefectship 
with 4000 inhabitants; 4. West of Benisouef is the district of 
Fai'oum, with the town of Mediuet el Fa'ioum, which contains 5000 
inhabitants, several mosques, Coptic churches, a manufactory of 
wootlen goods, and some trade in rose-water; 6. South of Benisouef, 
but extending on both banks of the Nile, is the district of Minyoh, 
with the towns of Minyeh, which has some manufactures of etirthen- 
waro; Melaoui, and Eshmounein (which occupies tho site of Hormopolis 
Magna) on the left, and those of Sheyk Abadeh and El Bershel on the 
right bank; 6. Maufalout, south of Minyoh, with the town of that 
name on the left bank, and several villages on both banks of the Nile; 

7. Siout, with the town of that name, the cajutol of Upper E^ypt, 
and the residence of a governor: it is situated on the leR bank, was 
a great slave-market, and the entrepfit of the caravan trade with 
Dar-fur and Sennaar, has a spacious bazaar and 12,000 inhabitants; 
it also contains a fine palace b^lt by Ibrahim Pasha, public baths, and 
barracks: Siout is an important military station : in its vicinity are 
numerous antiquities; 8. Qirgeh, south of Siout, with the towns of 
Qirgeh, 7000 inhabitants, on the left bank, containiDg a government 
oobton-faototy, several mosques, and the oldest Latin convent in 
Egypt; and Ekhmym, 8000 inhabitants, on the right bank; 9. Kendh, 
with the town of that name, on the right bank, whioh has 5000 
inhabitants, and oatries on a oomdderable intercourse with Coaseir 
and the opposite coast of Arabia, and is known for its manufactory 
of porous earthen vessels used for keeping water cool; it also con¬ 
tains a government ootton-faotoxy: Kous, near the ruins of Coptos, 
Dendenih on the left bank, and toe ruins of Thxbbb and of Abtdob, 
ure in toe prefectship of Ken6h; 10. Eaneh, the most southern pro¬ 
vince of Egypt, containB the town of that name, on the left bank, mto 
about 4000 mhabitanta, manuflMstories of cottons and. shawls, and 
pottery ; it is a g;reat market for camels, and the emporium of tho 
Abyminian trade: the great temple is now used as a cotton wcue- 
house. The other towns ore^EPfU; Assouan, or Syene, whioh con¬ 
tains many remains of anoiettt Symie, oarriei on a oonaiderable trade 
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in dates, aenna, &a, and has in ita vicinity extensive granite*quarries; 
Konm Ombon, with a fine temple; and Selaeleh, with ita quarries. 

For the principal towns of. the reapeotive head%-~ 

A 1 .BXANDI 11 A, Kahira (Cairo), Damiktta, Rosbtta, Ao. The popu¬ 
lation of the smaller towns is very difficult to be ascertained, as no 
census is taken or register kept. 

The whole of the cultivable land of Eg^t, in the vallagr of the Nile 
and the Delta, is reckoned at 17,000 square miles. The population, 
according to the most careful recent estin.-atee, does not exceed 
2,000,000, of whom probably the proportions are nearly the same as 
those given by Mr. Lane in his ‘Modem E^ptisnsi*'namely, 1,750,000 
Mohammedan Egyptians, including the fellahs or peasants and the 
townspeople; 160,000 Copts or Christian Egyptians; 10,000 Osmanlees 
or Turks and Albanians, as yet the ruling race; 6000 Syrians, 6000 
Qroeks, 6000 Jews, and 2000 Armenians; with about 70,000 black 
slaves, Nubians, Moghrebins, Aa In this calculation the nomadic 
Arabs of the neigh&juring deserts, whose number cannot bo ascer¬ 
tained, are not included. The language of the natives is Arabic, but 
Turkish is still the language of the govemmenh The great bulk of 
the Mohammedan natives is of Arab stock, but many Copts or 
aborigines have at different times embraced Mohammedanism, and 
numerous intermarriages have taken place between the Arab settlers 
and the Copts, Nubians, Ac. The townspeople may be considered as 
having attained as high a degree of civilisation as any in the east; 
and *' Cairo,” says Mr. Lane, must be regarded as the first Arab city 
of otir n». There is no other place in which we can obtain so com¬ 
plete a knowledge of the most civilised class of the Arabs.” The 
men are mnerally well proportioned and muscular, and about five feet 
eight or five feet nine inches in height; the women are well formed, 
and not too fat. Their complexion in Cairo and the northern provinces 
is clear though yellowish, and their skin soft; the lower classes are 
darker and coarser. The people of middle Egypt are of a more tawny 
colour, and those of the southern provinces are of a deep bronze 
complexion. Their countenance in general is of a fine oval form ; the 
nose is straight though rather thick, the lips rather fiill, the eyes 
black and brilliant, the beard commonly black and curly but scanty. 
For the dress and habits of the various orders see Lane’s * Modern 
Egyptians,’ vol. i. 

Tlie climate of Egypt during the greater port of the year Is salu¬ 
brious. The khamsoen, or hot south wind, which blows in April luul 
May, is oppressive and unhealthy. The exhalations from the soil after 
the inundation ronder tlie latter part of the autumn less healthy than 
the summer and winter, and cause ophthalmia and dysenteiy,and other 
diseases. The summer heat is seldom very oppressive, being accom¬ 
panied by a refreshing northerly breeze, and the air being extremely 
dry. The thermometer in Lower Egypt in the depth of winter is 
from 50“ to 60“ in the afternoon and in the shade; in the hottest 
Boastm it is from 90“ to 100“, and about 10“ higher in the southern 
parts of Upper Egypt. The climate of Upper Egypt, though hotter, 
is mure healthy than that of the lower country. The plague seldom 
ascends far above Cairo. Ophthalmia is also more common in Lower 
Egypt. The houses of the wealthier classes in the principal towns 
are substantially built, roomy, and commodious; but the dwellings 
of the lower orders, especially of the peasants, are of a very mean 
description, being mostly built of unbaked brick cemented with mud. 
Many of them are mere hovels. Most of the villages of Egypt are 
situated upon eminences of rubbish, the materials of former builduigs, 
and thus rise a few feet above the reach of the inundation: they are 
surrounded by palm-treea 

The agricultural produce of Egypt consists of the following winter 
plants, which are sown after the inundation and reaped in about three 
or four months: wheat, barley, beaus, peas, lentils, vetches, lupins, 
clover, flax, coleseed, lettuce, hemp, cummin, coriander, poppy, 
tobacco, water-melons, and cucumbers; and of the following summer 
plants, which are raised by artifioi^ irrigation by meims of water¬ 
wheels and other machinery: durrha, maize, onions, millet, henneh, 
sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, indigo, and madder. Rice is sown in the 
spring and gathered in October, chiefly near Lake Menzaleh. Of the 
fruit-trees, which grow mostly in gai^ens near the principal^ towns, 
the mulberry and Seville orange ripen in January; apricots in May, 
poaches and plums in June; apples, pears, and caroobs at the end of 
June; grapes at the bc^nning of July; figs in July; prickly peara 
at the end of July; pomegranates ana lemons in August; dates in 
August; citrus medioa in Septennber; oranges in October; sweet 
lemons and banana in NovemMr. 

The modem Egyptians being essentially an agrioultural people, arts 
and manufactures are not pursued to any great extent. The donaeetio 
manufactures are chiefly of carpets, woollen cloths, pottery, glass, and 
other artio]^ of home consumption, chiefly of a rude kind. The 
larger manui^turee aie for the most part a government monopoly. 
They oonsist of upwards of twenty ootton-faotoriea^ BRverel large 
dyehig and printing establishmente and woollen cloth fisetorieB, and 
one or two extensive iron-foundries^ with manufaetoiies of oarpeba, 
red caps, and fire-arms, mostly at Cairo and Bonlak. 

The trade witii Europe is carried on through ALUCAirDRXiu The 
trafflo with Africa, which ie very large, is oarried on by means of 
caravans, which cuiy European and fi^^tian produce in exchange 
A>r elephamW iodu, gold-due^ oakrioh feathers, akina, wo(d% and 


gums. The revenue, derived from land and oapitation taxes and 
A * monopolies, amounts on an average to about 

2,226,000f.; the expenditure to somewhat leas. There is no public 
debt. The army consists of about 148,000 regulars, of whom about 
11,600 ara cavalry j and an equally large body of irregular troops, 
miutia, Ac. The oontingont whict^ Egypt is bound to supply to 
Turkey, if required, amounts to about 40,000 men. The govemms^. 
may be regarded as absolute in the strictest sense of the word. 

(For Ancient Egypt, the works of Champollion, Andreossi, Ueeren, 
Lepsius, Bunsen, Kenriok, Sharpe, Oliddou, and especially Wilkinson, 
uid the volumes on * Egyptian Antiquities ’ in ’ Library of Entertain¬ 
ing Knowledge,* should be oonsulted; fur Modem Egypt, see especially 
Lane|s ‘Modem Egyptians,’ and Murray’s * Handbook of Egypt’ by 
Wilkinson; with the volumes of Planet, Mcngin, Ac.) 

EHRENBREITSTEIN, a town on the right iMnk of the Rhine, in 
the circle of Coblenz, and in the Prussian province of the Rhine. It 
is called Thal-Ehrenbreitstein (Vale Ehrenbreitstein) from its situation 
at the foot of a prooipitous height 772 feet above the river, opposite to 
Coblenz, with which it is connected by a bridge of boai^ in 50“ 23' 
N. lat., 7“ 36' E. long. It occurs in records of the year 1210 under the 
name of Mulue or Mullenhoim; but in 1533 the name appears to have 
been changed into Mtihlheim and Miillenthal. It contains two 
Roman Catbolio churches, a synagogue, several mills, and 2400 
inhabitants. The town has a tobacco manufactory, and a brisk trade 
in wine, com, iron, clay for tobacco-pipes, Ac. Above the town stands 
the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein (Honour’s broad stone), one of the 
strongest fortified places in Europe. The platform of the rock ie 
said to have been occupied in anuient times by a Roman castle or fort. 
During the middle ages it was a stronghold of the electors of Treves, 
who iu later times had a palace at the foot of the rock, which is now 
used as a flour store. The French, under Marshal Boufflers, in vain 
besieged the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein in 1688, but they took it 
after a fourteen months’ siego in 1799, and on their evacuation of it 
at the peace of Luneville (1801) they blew up ita defences. Since 
1814 however Prussia has spent lai^o sums in rocunstructing the 
fortress, the escarped rocks and steep siupea on three sides of which 
are defended by many mouthed batteries, numlasring a total of about 
400 gtins. The weak point of the fortress towards the north-west is 
protected by three successive lines of defences. The platform on the 
top of the rock servos for a parade-ground, and covers vast cisterns 
capable of containing a three years’ supply of water for the garrison, 
furnished from springs without the walls. A well also 400 feet deep 
cut in the i*ock communicates (it is said) with the Rhine. Rhren- 
breitstein is included iu the great system of fortifications which 
surround Coblenz. Blrangem are admitted to visit it on presenting an 
order from the military governor of Coblenz. The views from the 
summit are exteusive and beautiful. The road up to it from the town 
is about 1200 paces lung; it is fortified, and rests almost entirely 
upon arches built over the chasms in ttie rock of which the height 
consists. [Conr.BNZ.] 

EICHSTADT, a handsome town in Bavaria, is situated in a narrow 
but productive valley on the left bank of the Altmithl, in 48“ 53' 
N. lat., 11“ 10' E. long., and has about 7500 inhabitants. The town 
stands nearly in the centre of a triangle, iu whoso angles are i^e 
towns of Augsburg, Nuruberg, and UatislMU, from each of whitdi it 
is 40 miles distant. It is the capital of a small principality of about 
116 square miles in extent, which was bestowed upon Eugene 
Beauhamois, duke of Lenchtenborg, in 1817. The town gives title 
to a bishop, and the family of the duke of Leuchtenberg resides here 
in the summer. The town is walled round, and has four suburbs. 
It has an ecclesiastical seminary, a grammar-school, v. capuchin 
monastery, a mmnery, an hospitm, an orphan asylum, and other 
charitable institutions, a cathedral ohurcb, lutd four other churches. 
Among the buildings of note are the duke of Leuchtenbeig's palace, with 
the oelebi'ated Brazilian cabinet, a libraiyr and museum of antiquities, 
Aa : the cathedral of Bt.-'Wlllibsld, which dates from the 13th 
century, is built in the gothic stylo, and ooutaina many curious 
monuments of the bishops and canons of Kichstadt; the Willibalds- 
burg, a castle on a height above the town, which was the residence 
of Sti Willibald and of his successors iu the see of Eichstiidt; and 
the church of St. Walpurgis, a British saint, whoso remains are 
interred beneath the higu altar. Willibaldsbiirg, which is built on on 
eminence 1200 feet high, is siud to occupy the site of Aureatum, a 
Roman castle, and was the abode of the first bishop, Willibald, who 
was the builder of the oatl.adral church and the adjacent dwellings 
for his clergy, in the middle of the Sth century. For this purpose 
he cleared an area covered with oaks, whence the town derives its 
name of Eiebstadt, or town of oaks. In the romantic grounds called 
Aumfihlwald, near tliis place, is a tablet of cast-iron, set iu a block 
of marble, 198 feet square, and laid into a mass of rock: it was 
erected by the citizens in memory of Eugene Beauharnois. 'The 
nianufactures of KiohetiMlt are wo^en-atu£&, earthenware, beer, 
iron-ware, Ac. , , 

EIFEL, a wild highland region in the Prutisiau Rhein-Provim, 
extends along the loft bank of the Rhine between lk>no and Coblenz. 
Its proper geographical boundaries are the Rhine ou the east, which 
divides it from the Westerwald; the deep valley of the Moselle on 
^e south, which aepetef it from the Hoohwald and the Hunedruok 
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the inscription * In hoc Signo vinces,' upon it, it is said, appeared to 
Constantine when marching towards Italy against Masentius. The 
ancient Roman road along the left bank of the Rhine nearly coincides 
with the present diligence road between Bonn and Coblena. JBenumen, 
a small place of 1400 inhabitants, occupies the site of the ancient 
Rigomagut. Roman antiquities have been found here. 

About 5 miles inland, from the mouth of the Brohl, is the large and 
beautifiil oratei>lake of Laaoh, or Laacher-Seef which is 666 feet above 
the Rhine, of nearly elliptic shape, 2 miles long and about a mile and 
a half broad; its depth increases towards we centre where it is 
214 feet deep. The lake is hemmed in on idl sides by a ridge of hills 
covered with wood down to the water's edge. It is supposed to occupy 
the crater of a volcano. A stream of carbonic acid issues from 
an opening on the nortii-east side of the lake; and in a neighbouring 
pit bodies of birds have been found killed by the noxious vapour, 
which circumstance has given rise to a popular notion similar to that 
connected with Avernus in Italy, that no bird can fly over the Loacher- 
See. The lake is fed by numerous springs beneath its surface, which 
keep its basin always full. Its waters are clear, deep-blue in colour, 
veiy cold but never freeze; and abound in fish. It has no natural 
outlet, but its superfluous waters are <»rried off by an underground 
emissary nearly a mile long, cut in the 12th century by the Benedic¬ 
tine monks of the now ruined abbey of Loach, which is a little south¬ 
west of the lake. The shores of the lake are covered with masses of 
scoriic, cinders, ashes, pumice, and other volcanic products. Laoch 
abbey, or Kloster-Laach as it is called, was suppressed at the time of 
the first French revolution. Part of the old buildings tliat remain is 
now converted into a farm-house; the church, a beautiful specimen 
on a small scale of the round-arched gothic, erected in the early part 
of the 12th century, baa been purchased in order to its preservation, 
by the Prussian government. The gardens of the abbey, the lake, 
and village of liaach, are favourite places of resort with the 
inhabitants of Coblenz. Between the lake and the Nette are the 
famous millstone quarries of Nieder-Mendig, which have been worked 
in the hard porous lava for 2000 years. The lava stream in which these 
quarries lie is 5 miles long and 3 miles broad. The lava separates into 
gigantic columns, some of which are left by the quarrymen to support 
the roof; there are vast caverns in it, probably the result of ancient 
excavations. At Mayen, a picturesque old town, on the Nette, with 
about 8000 inhabitants, defended by a castle and surrounded by walls 
and gardens, there ai*o several millstone quarries, a paper-mill, tan- 
yards, and mineral springs. To the geologist, the botanist, and lover 
of the picturesque, all the southern and eastern part of the Eifel is 
extremely interesting. Besides the Laoeber-See no less than 27 mooi'c, 
marking as many extinct craters, exist between the Nette and 
the Ahr. 

The climate of the table-land of the Eifel is damp, and much colder 
than that of the plain of the lower Rhine; cold mists very frequently 
hover over it. In all Prussia there is no district so poor in arable 
lond as the Eifel. The rugged surface of the region is covered with 
wild heath or swampy bog, the thin coating of the soil not affording 
nourishment for the roots of trees. Some parts of it however as 
before stated are clothed with forests. This is especially the cMe in 
the districts covered with volcanic deposits. The chief species of 
forest trees are beech, oak, and fir, which are grown for the supply of 
fuel and timlrar. The valleys and glens are all inhabited, and in these 
the population is gathered into small towns, villages, and hamlets, 
most of which have sprung up under the frowning protection of some 
feudal castle, and a few iu the neighbourhood of ancient monasteries. 
On the rapid slopes along the Ahr valley and towards the Rhine, vines 
and fruit trees ^eld valuable crops; here every piece of cultivated 
hmd is covered with walnut, apple, pear, or cherry trees. The wine 
of the Ahrthal is of excellent quality. The commune of Rubenaoh 
draws a revenue of 10,000 franca annually from Coblenz for cherries 
alone. Walnuts are a favourite crop on the hills but not iu the valley 
bottoms, where, it is said, the leaves of the walnut tree injure the 
soiL The nuts are preserved for oil. Apples and pears are sliced 
and strung upon pack-thread to serve as ve^tables with meat in 
winter. The mdt of the valleys of the Eifel is good generally; but 
the apples and pears grown on the Moselle slope are particularly 
delicious and not surpassed by those of any region in Europe. The 
com crops of the region are necessarily restricted in quantity; the 
deficiency is supplied from the neighbouring districts. 

The region of the Eifel is exposed to a phenomenon called Wolken- 
brueb, or Cloud-Burst, being a sudden discharge of water, which brings 
sudden destruction on everything tiiat it may strike; trees are root^ 
up and hurled down by suddenly formed torrents; cattle, houses, soO, 
and crops are swept away. A doud-burst of this description 
destroyed the greater part of Milnstereifel in 1818. 

The principal roads through the region of the Eifel are those fri>m 
Aix-la-Chapelle to Tr&ves, and firom Coblenz to Bonn; the high 
road up the left bank of the Moselle from Coblenz to Trives, and 
the-new road up the Ahrtiud to Trives. There MPe also numerous 
cross-roads, but most of them are bad. The great Roman road made 
^ Agrippa from Trbves to Cologne traversed the western part of the 
EifeL Along it were numerous post-houses-(mutationes) and six 
* mansiones,' serving as military posts and hotels. Brndas Vious, now 
Bhbutg, was one of tirese * maiudones.* (population 1200), 


near the NosmI, a feeder of the Erffb in the plun, at the northern 
DMe of the JBifel, wiu another of the mansiones, and was called 
Tolbtaeum. The mod is still in a perfect state at Zulpich. Remains 
of an aqueduct which ran. parallel to the road, and along its whole 
length, to supply the stations with water, are still visible at ten or a 
dozen different places between the two cities. The rood along tiie 
left^ bank of the Rhine, between Remagen and the precipitosl' 
projection of Rolandseck, which is composed of prismatic Wal t aM 
IS crowned with the ruins of an old castle, is cut in the rock. In 
making this part of the road several Roman remains were found. 
Connected with Rolandseck is the circular crater of Rodersberg, 
which is a quarter of a mile across and 100 feet deep; its sides, 
which are composed of tufa and scorim, are cultivated. The castle 
of Godesberg, a town of about 1000 inhabitants, a short distance 
north of Rolandseck, is an interesting object on the road and from 
the Rhine. Between Qodesbei^ and Bonn, at the north-eastern 
extremitjr of the Eifel, ore the coal and alum-mines of Friesdorf. 
The coal is of the kind called lignite or fossil wood, and has evidently 
resulted from the subsidence of some primeval forest; fossil fishes, 
fresh-water shells, and very fine potters* clay are also found in these 
beds. 

As the Eifel is a popular and not an administrative division of 
Rhenish Prussia, we have no means of stating its population. The 
r^pon is divided between the three governments of Aachen, Coblenz, 
and Treves. ^ The inhabitants are less^olished than their lowland 
neighbours, in their dress rather slovenly than neat, and their houses 
are in general rudely constructed. The principal mineral and other 
products have been already mentioned; here we must add iron and 
?ad, mines of which are worked near Qcmiind. The manufactures 
are unimportant, with the exception of leather. Tho chief exports 
are millstones, trass, wine, and fruit. The inhabitants are almost all 
Roman Catholics. Eifel is said to be an old German name for tho 
Ardenne, of which region the Eifel is in reality a part. [Akdennk.] 

EILENBURG. [MERSKBcno.] 

EIMBECK. [Grctbekhaoen ; Uildesueiu.] 

EINDHOVEN. [Brabant, North.] 

EISENACH, a principality in tho centre of Germany, belonging to 
tho grand duke of Saxo-Weimar-Eiseuach. It forms one of the 
three detached circles or provinces which constitute the grand <]uke’s 
dominions, and is bounded N. by Prussian Saxony, E. by Saxe-Gotha 
and 8axe-Meiningen, S. by Bavaria, and W. by Hesse-Cassel. Tho 
detached district of Ostheim, part of Eisenach, lies to the south 
within the Bavarian confines. The principality is of greater extent 
than it formerly was, since it now comprehends the bailiwicks of 
Lichtenborg, Kaltonnordheim, Geiss, Dermhach, Vach, Frauensec, 
Vblkershausen, and some minor tracts which have been acquired by 
cession or exchange from the territories of Fulda, Honnobei^, and 
Hesse-Cassel. Its area is 4654 square miles, and the population 
in 1853 amounted to 82,321. The greater part of this principality 
belongs to Thuringia, and a considerable portion of it is travers^ by 
the Thuringerwald ; between which mountains and the Rhongebirge on 
the west, the principality comprehends a tract about 42 miles in 
length, and from 9 to 14 miles iu width. The country presents a 
succession of hills and modntaiu heights, uninterrupted by any 
extensive levels, and the soil is consequently not very favourable to 
cultivation. It is watered by the Werra, with its tributaries, the 
Nesse and Horsel, Ulster, Fulda, Sulz, Ruhl, and Vach. The 
climate is healthy, though from tho proximity of tho Thiiringian 
heights, it is variable. The pro<lucts consist of gndn, which is not 
adequate to the consumption, timber, potashes, and tar, rape-seed, 
flax, hemp, hops, fruit, Sco. Homed-cattle and sheep are reared 
in gpreat numbers, as well as swine. Of minerals-—copper, iron, 
alum, and coals iu small quantities are obtained; and there are 
quarries of stone and marble, as well os salt-springs near Kreutzbut;g, 
from which about 500- tons of salt are annu^ly extracted. Potters’ 
clay and fullers* earth are found. The principal manufactures are 
linens, woollens, cottons, iron- and copper-ware, yarn, potashes, leather, 
earthenware, and articles of wood. 

The principality fell to the dukes of Saxe-Weimar op the decease 
of tile last duke of Soxe-Eiseuach, who died without issue in 
1741. 

Fitenach, the chief town and seat of government of the principality, 
is situated at the confluence of the Horsel and Nesee, which unite 
immediately north of the town, and then flow through it in one 
channel: the village of FLohbach touches it on the east; and the 
celebrated Wartbui^g, a mountain fastness, -commands it on the south. 
Eisenach stands iu about 60* 58' N. lat., 10* 18' E. lung.; it is a 
first-class station on the Thiiringian' railway, 49 miles W. from 
Weimar, and 66 miles S.E. from CasseL The town, which has a 
population of about 10,000, is surriunded by walls, has five rates, is 
well built, and has broad, dean, well-paved streets. The ducal pal^e 
(FUrstenhaus) is a large and hradsoide edifice. Among other public 
buildings there are five churches, a gymnasium, with an' extensive 
library, a handsome civic school wUch ornaments the spacious market¬ 
place, a training school, and an academy for superintendents of woods 
and forests. The ohi^ manufodures are woollens, cottons, linens, 
soap, white-lead, meerschaum-pipes, leather, and carpets. A steep 
ascent through a fine park leads to the weU-known stronghold called 






EISENSTADT. 


BKATARTNOSLAV. 


the Wartbnrgr* which i« about a mile and a auarter from Eiaenaoh 
and at an elevation of 1818 feet above the level of the aea. The 
original burg waa built in a.d. 1140, and waa the rraidenoe of the 
laudgravoa of Thuringia until the ]rear 1406: a laxge portion of it 
was rebuilt in the Iwginning of the present oentuiy. On this spot, 
in the early part of the 18th century, the German Minneaanger .used 
to oontend; and it is still better known as the place of refuge to 
which Luther waa conveyed in 1621, on his way back from the Diet 
of Worma The little chapel in which he frequently preached, and 
the cell which he inhabited, have been carefully preserved in the 
same state aa when he used them. The Wartbutg is now used as a 
prison. 

Among the other town^ all of which are small, the principal are 
Geiatunyenf a station on the railway, 14 miles W. from Eisenach, on 
the left bank of the Werra: population, 1600; KreuXtbvkvg, 10 'miles 
N.W. from Eisenach, on the Werra : population, about 2000; Leng*- 
feld, a small walled town with two castles, and 2200 inhabitants, 
16 miles S.W. from Eisenach, on the Fulda, a feeder of the Werra: 
and Jluhla, 5 miles S.B.E. from Eisenach, on the Ruhl, which here 
forms the boundary between Saxe>Eisenaoh and Saxo-Gotha; the 
larger part of the town, the total population of which amounts to 
about 8500, is in Saxe-Gotha. Kuhla has a normal forest school, 
manufactures of iron, hardware, pipes, gloves, stockings, and musical 
instruments. About two-thirils of the population belong' to the 
Saxc-Gotha_part of the town.* 

EISENSTADT, a royal free town in Hungary, finely situated in 
a noble expanse of country between the Leitha mountmn range and 
the west coast of the Neusiedltn'-See, in 47° 50' N. lat., 16° 80'. E. long., 
26 miles 8.E. from Vienna, 11 miles N. by W. from Oedenbut^, has 
about 6700 inhabitants. The town itself is walled round, has two 
gates and three main streets, a church and a Franciscan monastery, iu 
which is the sepulchral vault of the Esterh4xy family, a monas¬ 
tery and hospital of the Brothers of Charity, a town-hidl, and 
offices for the administration of the Esterhitxy domains. The 
SchloRSgnmd is an extensive suburb, containing about 2600 of the 
population, and comprises the * Judeustadt/ or Jew’s Town, where 
600 of that community reside; here are Mount (Calvary, laid oiit 
ill conformity with the supposed disposition of the site in Palestine, 
and adorned with a statue of the Blessed Virgin; and the palace 
called Kis'Mariouy, a splendid quadrangular structure, erected in 
1805 by Prinoe Esterhttzy, to whose family the whole suburb belongs. 
The park is large, rises in terraces towards the Ijcitha hills, and is 
embellished with temples, a canal and cascades, an avenue of rose- 
trees, 262 paces in length, an orangery of 400 trees, nine large 
conservatories, containing nearly 70,000 plants, water-works impelled 
by steam, &o. North of the town are zoological gardens. The 
Prince of Esterhitzy has three other tnagnifieent gothic castles in the 
neighbourhood of the Neusiedler-Seo. 

EIHLEBEN, a town in the circle of Merseburg, in Prussian Saxony, 
is situated 18 miles N.W. from Hallo, 80 miles N.W. from Merseburg, 
on an eminence above the Bose, a small feeder of the Elster, in 
51° 83' N. lat., 11° 32' E. long., and has a population of about 8000. 
'The town has two subdivisions—the Old 'Town, which is sun-ounded 
by walla and ditches, and has seven gates; and the New Town; 
besides these it ha.s five subilrbs. It contains an old castle, four 
ohurohes, a gymnasium, several elementary schools, and two hospitals. 
Tho chief manufactures are potashes aud tobacco; and there are 
copper and silvcr-miuea in tho noighliourhootl, with two smelting- 
works. The town has a brisk inland trade. Luther was bom here 
on the 10th of November 1483, aud died here on the 13th of February 
1546. The house iu nrhioh he was bom was destroyed by fire iu 
June 1689. On its site a more solid building of stone was soon 
afterwards erected, and on the 31st of October 1698, it waa solemnly 
conseeroted to tho purposes of a poor-house aud free-sohool. In it 
are shown several memorials of Luther. In tho principal ohurch 
(St. Andrew’s), the pulpit from which Luther preached is still 
preserved. 

EJEA DE LOS CABALLEROS. fAitAnoir.] 

EKA'I’ARINBUBG, or YEKATARINBURG, the chief town of a 
circle in the government of Perm, in the western part of Asiatio 
Russia, was founded by Peter tbo Great in 1723. It is situated on 
both sides of the Iceth or Iset; the western quarter of tho town is 
built along the slope of a gentle acclivity of the Ural Mountains, at 
an elevation of about 860 feet above the level of the sea, in 66° 49' 
N. lat., 61“ E. long.: population ai)Out 11,000. The town is fortified 
and regularly built; the streets are long and straight, but they are 
unpaved, and have planks laid on each side of them by way of a foot- 
pavement. Tho greater part of the houses are of wood, but there 
am many handsome stone-bnildings; the chief of them form three 
■idm of a square, the fourth side of which is formed by the rig^t 
' M Iceth: those buildings compriM the Mining Depart- 

iai|P(for Ekatarinburg is tho seat of administration for the Urel 
miaes), a museum of mineralogy, a publio library, an exoellent 
e^Mmical laboratory, an imperial mint, works for cleansing and anud* 
gamatiog metala, as well m for cutting and polishing precious stmiei^ 
a school for educating minei^ an hospital, storehouses, a guardhouse^ 
Ac. A handsome bridm unitw both quarters of the town, and on 
the acoUvi^ on the left bank of the river is a long range ot wooden 


tenements where the workpeople reside^ with the stone residences of 
the publio offloes between them and the bridge. The merchants and 
dealers' houses in Mie town are also of stone, and would be an bma- 
ment to any city in Europe. Besides five ohurcdieB, there are a Greek 
monastery, a public school for 800 pupils, a German school, a large 
bazaar, a ipngasiuefor grain, a house of correction, and sevenddisttw 
and elementary scdiools. The TOpulation oonsists of AsiatioB and 
Europeans, the latter prindpallv Russians and Germans, among whom 
are nninbers of persons exiled mr publio oflianoes. There is a public 
hall for drugs and chemicals, and a botanic garden attached to the 
hospital. 'The greater p^ of the inhabitants depend upon the Ural 
mining concerns for their subsistenoe; and as Ekatarinbui^ lies on 
the high road from Russia to Siberia, it is a place of transit and of 
brisk trade. East and north of the town respeotively lie the gold 
minea of Berosoff and Nlviansk. A wood of pines encircles the 
north-western extremity of the town, and about Imlf a mile beyond 

^'^ESrEIWNODAR. [Taurida.] 

EKATARINOSLAV, or JKKATERINOSLAV, a province in the 
south of Russia in Europe. It is bounded N. by the provinces of 
Pultava, Kharkov, and Voronesh; E. by the territory of the Don* 
Cossaks: S. by the sea of Azof and the government of Taurida; and 
W. by tbe government of Cherson. An isolated part of the province^ 
which constitutes the district of Taganrog and the territory of the 
Asovian Cossaks, extends round the north-eastern extremity of the 
Sea of Azof, and is separated from the remainder of Ekatarinoslav by 
the territory of the Don-Cossaks. The area and population of these 
three divisions are as follows:— 


Provlncps. 

Area In Square mites. 

Population in 1346. 

JekatorinoMlav 

23,727 

787,200 

TiiganroK and iU du> 1 

1,680 1 

> 76,000 

pendencies . . J 

1 

Asovian Cossaks . . 

no 1 

1 6,000 

Total ... 

23,523 

j 870,100 


Upwards of two-thirds of the surface are an open steppe, destitute 
of wouJ, and adapted to pasturage only ; this is peculiarly the case 
with that laig;e tract which is situated ea-st of the Dnieper. The 
districts west of that river are much more fertile, aud are skirted by 
a range of hills which run northwards from Aloxandrofsk along the 
Dnieper. Here it is principally that tbe arable lands of Ekatarinoslav, 
occupying about one-fourth of tho soil, are situated. 'The whole 
extent of the woods aud forests does not exceed 256,000 acres. The 
principal river is tho Dnieper, which enters the province at its north¬ 
western extremity, and, winding through tho western parts of it, 
quits it below Alexandrofsk. The immense blocks of granite which 
obstruct tho course of the'river at and below Kidak, give rise to 
13 beautiful falls (paroghi); aud below them the river is divided by 
islands into several cbanuels. [Dnibpeu.] Tho Don skirts Ekatar- 
iuosiav only at its mouth; but its tributary, the Donouz, waters it 
partially iu the east. The other streams iu this province, such as the 
Samara, Kalmius, &c., are of no great importance. There are 
several lakes, the water of which is much impregnated with salt: 
swamps are of frequent occurrence. The climate is mild, aud not 
exposed to much variation, and the winter is of short duration. The 
quantity of grain produced is scarely adequate to the consumption; 
in some years it is so scanty that the supply is drawn from forei^ 
parta Hemp and flax, peas, Iteans, lentils, vegetables, fruit, 
and melons arc oultivatetl. The grape ripens, and some wine is 
made. The forests do not furnish sufficient timber or fuel; straw, 
rushes, and even dung, are used for, the latter. The chief kinds 
of trees in the forests west of the Dnieper are the oak, lime, and 
poplar. In conBequenoe of the scarcity of timber, the houses are 
built of clay, and roofed with rusheo. Oattle*breeding is carried on 
upon on extensive soale, for the steppes are one vast expanse of 
pasture-ground. The stock of horses, horned catUe, goats, and swine 
is immense; and numerous flocks of iheep are also kept. Cheese and 
butter are made of sheep's milk. The number of b^hives approxi¬ 
mates to 100,000, and vast quantities of honey and wax are obtained. 
The culture of the silkworm is a favourite pursuit, and this branch 
of industry is rapidly on tbe increase. The chase forma a means of 
livelihood, as wild animals aud game are plentiful: under this head 
may be enumerated tbe jerboa, wolf, fox, buffido, antelope-goat, wild 
oat, tiger-martin, musk-rat, pelican, wild-duck, and jpartridge. The 
sturgeon and other fisheries on the Dnieper, Don, iudmius, and Sea 
of Azof arc very productive. Among the minmid produots pf the 
province, which are few and not of much importance are lake salt, 
granite, chalk in Urge quantity, oUy, and bogdron. The garnet is 
oeoasionally met with. 

The population is a mixed race, oomposed of Russians, Qoasake 
Servians, Wallaks, MagyiUs, Albanians, Greeks, Armenian^ Tartars, 
Germans, a few Mohammedane and Jews. All but the Coss ak p^ of 
the population, which is semi-nomadio, have fixed abodes. The reli^oo 
of the minority is RuHo-Chreek: the province oonteUM 69Q parumes, 
and the eooiariastieal head is tha arehhuhop of SkatarinoslaT, Ubarsoni 
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•Dd Taurida. The Chreeka ore under the biehop of Feodoeia. and the 
Armenians under the bishop of Nakitahevan. 

EkatarinoBlay ii divided into seven oiroleg named from the <diief 
town in each. The principal towns are :—BktaarinotlaVf described in 
the next article [EiCATABiKOBtAv]; Alexamdrofak, on the loft bank of 
the Dnieper below the cataracts (about 4000 inhabitants); Novo- 
ifo^ofikf a fortified town N.E. of Ekatarinoslav, on the Samara 
(8000 inhabitants); Bachmut, on the Bachmuta, a feeder of the Donees 
(about 4600 inhabitants) ; near it are Tartar tombs and three lines of 
old fortifications; a coal miue has lately been discovered near this 
town; Tagakboo, on the Sea of Azof (about 16,000 inhabitants) ; 
Mariapol, at the efflux of the Kalmius into the Sea of Azof, with about 
8600 inbabitants; Nakitahevan, on the right bank of the Don, which 
is the seat of an Armenian patriarch, and has a population of 10,000 
and manufactures of silk, woollens, and brandy; and St. Demitria 
Roatofdcayt, or Jiottov, a fortress a couple of miles west from Nakit- 
schevan; population about 2600. The town of Azof has been noticed 
already. [Azof]. 

The manufactures of Ekatarinoslav, which are of little importance, 
are woollen cloths, silk, tidlow and candles, leather, and boor. The 
number of brandy distilleries is- very great. The principal articles 
exported are fish, wool, tallow, and other animal products. 

The province of Ekatarinoslav was first constituted by the empress 
Catherine in the year 1784, and was composed of the districts lyin^ 
next the southern banks of the Dnieper (which were before this held 
by the Cossaks), of several large districts wrested from the Turks, 
and of Crimean Tartary as far as the shores of the Bea of Azof. In 
1797 the emperor Paul augmented it by the addition of other lands 
between the Bog and the Dniester, which had been ceded by Turkey, 
and the peninsula of Taurida; and ho designated the whole of this 
extensive country Now Russia. In the year 1822 however the emperor 
Alexander reorganised New Russia, dividing it into the three provinces 
of Ekatarinoslav, Cberson, and Taurida. 

EKATARINOSLAV, a town in South Russia, the oapital of the 
province of Ekatarinoslav, is situated on the right bank and just 
above the cataracts of the Dnieper, at the junction of the Kaidak with 
that river, in 48“ 27' N. lat., 36“ 6' K. long. The first stone was 
laid by the empi'css Catherine II. in 1787. The town is built close to the 
foot of a hill, and according to an extended and regular plan adapted 
for a much greater number of inhabitants than the 13,000 which it at 
present contains. The streets are brood, and laid out in straight 
lines. There are several churches, a gymnasium, and an ecclesiastical 
seminary, on imperial manufacture of woollens, and several hospitals. 
Silk stockings are made, and some retail trade is carried on. The 
town is the remdence of the archbishop of Ekatarinoslav, and has an 
ecclesiastical seminary and a gymnasium. 

EL CALLAH. [Aluekib.] 

ELAM. [EiiYMA'is.] 

ELATMA, or YELATMA [Tambov.] 

ELBA, the llva of the Romans, .^thalia of the Creeks, is an island 
in the Mediterranean Sea, near the coast of Tuscany, from which it is 
divided by the channel of Piombino. This channel is about five miles 
broad in its narrowest part opposite the town of Piombino, which is 
on the main land. The shape of Elba is very iiregular; its length is 
about 18 miles, from 10“ 0' to 10“ 26' E. long., and its greatest breadth, 
which is on its east side, is about ten miles, from Cape Calamita 
42“ 43' to Cape Vito 42“ 62' N. lat.; but in its west part it is six 
miles broad, and towards the middle of its length it is only three miles, 
owing to the coast (which is high and bold) &ing indented by gulfs 
both from the north and south. Its area including some adjacent 
islets is 97 square miles; and the population is 20,001. The island is 
mountainous; the highest summit, Monte della Capanna, in its west 

E art, is 3000 feet above the sea. The mountains are mostly naked, 
ut the lower ridges and the valleys between them are planted with the 
vine, olive, and mulberry, and other fruit trees. The island produces 
also some wheat and Indian cum, vegetables, and water melons. 
Wine, both white and red, and of good quality, is made in considerable 
quantities. A sweet wine is also made from the muscadel grape. 
Homed cattle and horses are rather scarce, but there ore plenty of sheep, 
mats, pigs, and asses. Fish is plentiful on the coast, and the tunny 
fishery yields a considerable profit. The salt-pans on the sea-shore 

E roduoe about 60,000 owts. of salt yearly. Elba is rich in iron, which 
I of the best quality, and was worked in the time of the Romans. It 
is found in a mountain, near Rio on the east coast, which is almost 
entirely a mass of ore, about two miles in circumference, 500 feet in 
height, and yields from 60 to 76 per cent, of pure metal. Owing to 
the scarcity of fuel the ore is embarked at FoUonica on the channel of 
Piomb^o and token to the mainlonil to be smelted, as it was when 
Strabo wrote. The other mineral productions of Elba are loadstone, 
alum, vitriol, and marble of various kinda Porto Perrajo, the oapital 
and residenoe of the governor, has about 8000 inhabitants. Porto 
Ferrajo lies on tiie north coast of the island, and is strongly fortified 
with two citadels on the hill above it, and has an excellent harbour. 
The town has two parish churches, one hospi^, uid a lazzaretto; it 
has a garrison and military commander, a civil and criminal court. 
From Porto Fem^o a good road, five milas in length, made by 
Kapoieon I., leads to Porto Longone, a small fortress and harbour, on 
the east coast, The other vilh^;es in the island are Rio, Manuna, 


Campo, and Capo Liveri. Napoleon I, Emperor of the French resided 
in Porto Ferrajo after his first abdication, from May, 1814, to the 20th 
of February, 1816, when he set sail for Cannes. Since that time Elba 
has been annexed to the grand duchy of Tuscany. 

ELBE, one of the largest rivers in Europe, flows like the Weser 
entirely within Germany. It originaVis in the confluence of a number 
of rivulets and brooks which fall down the western side of the Schnee¬ 
koppe, one of the highest summits in the Riesengebuge of Bohemia, 
and in that part of them which separates Buheiuia from Silesia. The 
stream thus formed runs southward to Hoheneibe, thence in a general 
southern direction past Arnau and Kbnigsgriitz where it is joined by 
the Adler, and higher u;) near Josephst^t by the Aupa and the 
Metau, all on the left bank. After receiving the Chrudimka at Par- 
dubitz, a station on the Vienna-Prague railway, the river takes a 
westerly direction to Kollin, receiving in the intorval the Dobrowa on 
the left bank. From Kollin the Elbe runs north-west past Podicbmd 
to Nimburg, where it receives on the right bonk the Czidlina. It now 
pursues a course dua west for about 16 miles to Brandeis, above which 
't receives the leer, thence north-west post Melnik, where it is 
increased by the waters of the Moldau on the left bank, and from 
which place (in 60° 20' N. lat., 14° 28' E. long.) it has an unobstructed 
navigation to its mouth. From Melnik it continues on a general 
north-west course to below Leitmeritz, a few miles above which town 
it is joined by the Egor on the left bank. [Egeb]. From this place 
it flows northwards to Aussig, where it fs joined by the Bila, and then 
takes a winding easterly course past Tetschen where it receives the 
Puiznitz, bends gradually nortb-westwardi^ <piits Bohemia near 
Uermnskretscheu, and enters the kingdom of Baxony, being at this 
point 356 feet in width. Below Titotcheu the Elbe flows through a 
doiilo between the Erz and the Riesen Mountains; bold clifis and 
huge natural battlements of rock rising on either side, clothetl with 
rich foliage wherever it is possible for a tree to hang or broken by 
smooth plots of verdure leading away into romantic dells. In Saxony 
the Elbe takes a north-westerly course past Scharidau, between which 
place and Dresden it pa.sses through the Lusutiau and Obre Mountains 
of Saxony, then flows to Pirna, Dresden, Meissen, Riess, and Strchla, 
and enters I’russiau Saxony at Loesnitz, about seven miles above 
Miibibcrg. From Miihlbeig its course is north-westerly to Torgau, 
and thence to Wittenberg, above which it receives the Black Elstor; 
Here it takes a westerly direction, traverses the Duchy of Anhalt in 
which it i*eceives the ^uile ami Mulde, aud then tumiiig northward, 
re-enters Prussia above Aacken, and flows N.N.E past Magdebutg 
(receiving the Ohre on its left bank) and as far as Saudow, where it is 
joined by the Havel. Here it again takes a north-westerly direction, 
forming flrst the boundary between Bi’andeuburg and Prussian Saxony 
till it {losses Scbueckeiulorf, aiul next for a short distance between 
Brandenburg imd Hanover : thence it separates Hanover from Meck¬ 
lenburg until it enters the north-eostei'n districts of that kingflom 
between Diimitz and Hitzacker. After traversing them os far ns 
Boitzenburg, it divides the Hanoverian dominions from the duchies of 
Lauenbuigand Holstein and the Hamburg territory, until it dischaiges 
itself into the North Sea. Altogether it traverses Hanover or fonns 
its north-eastern boundary fur about 120 miles. Below Winsen, which 
lies to the south-east of Harbftrg in Hanover, the Ilmenau falls into 
it, and below Neubauss somewhat above Altona, but on the loft bank 
like the former, the Oste. From Hamburg and Altona dowuwartls to 
Oliickstodt in Holstein and thence to the North Sea it becomes navi¬ 
gable for large ships. Ycssola of 14 feet draught can at all times 
ascend the river to Hamburg. Its mouth lies north of Cuxhavtai, 
about 85 miles below Hamburg, aud is about 12 miles wide. Canals 
connect the Elbe with the Oder and the Trave tributaries of the 
Baltic. The railway from Vienna to Dresden runs at a litti i distance 
from the left bank of the river all the way from Pardubitz U.' Dresden 
(nearly 120 miles); and from this city the sfrenin is in parts skirted 
and at points crosstsi by sections of the Saxon, Prussian, Hanoverian, 
Oldenburg, and Danish linos down to Gliickstadt and Holstein. 

In the lower part of its course, namely, between Harburg on its 
left bank and Hamburg and Altuua on its right bank, the Elbe is 
divided into several arms by five large and seven smaU,i8landg; these 
arms however unite again in a single channel at Blankenese, about 
five miles below Hamburg. The whole length of the Elbe is between 
600 and 700 miles, aud A is navigable for about 470 miles. Its mean 
depth is 10 feet, and its average breadth 900 feet; but it widens at 
some points to 1000 feet and more, and near its mouth to sevoral 
miles. The height of this rl :er above the level of the sea is as follow's: 
—Near its source, 4151 feet; at Kbuigsgtiitz, 618; at Melnik, 426; 
at Schandau, 320; at I’lrmi, 287; at Dresden, 262; at Wittenl»erg, 
204 ; at Magdeburg, 12S; at Tangenutinde, 87 ; at Losenrade, 48 ; at 
Dbmitz, 26; at Hitzacker, 19; at Bleckedo, 11; and at Boitzenburg 
9 feet. 

There are 36 bridges across the Elbe between its source andTotgau,' 
below which town the eommunioatidn between both banks (except 
where the river is crossed by railways) is by ferries. The principal 
bridges are one at Leitmeritz, which is of woo<l and stone, and 823 feet 
in length ; one at Dresden, of stone, 1420 feet long and 36 feet broad ; 
one at Wittenberg, of stone and woo<l, 1000 feet long; and at Mo^eburg, 
where there are three wooden bridges across the three arms of the river. 

The waters of the Elbe are increased by-the confluence of 17 riven 
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aad upwards of 70 mincw atreanua ^noe the year 1801 its depth has 
deoreaaed nearly 9 inohee at Dreiden and ab^t 18 inohea at Magde* 
burg: In Bohemia) where leaa attention baa been paid to the dearing 
of woodlands and drainaM of awamps and marshes than in the other 
ports of Germany throui^ which it flows, the ^minntion baa been fsr 
less. The basin is eetimted to ooonpy about 58,800 miles, and lies 
between 60* 2' and 68* 54» N. lat, 8* 41' and 16' 12' E. long. 

The river is well atodced with salmon, eels, sturgeons, and other 
fish. Light steamers ascend Gm river as far as Memik in Bohemia. 
The benefits derivable from the navij^tion of the Elbe have been 
always much curtailed by the number of duties levied by the different 
statM through'which it flows. So many and so high are the tolls 
imposed upon the navigation of this river and the Weser that trading 
along these routes has greatly diminished within the last twenty-five 
years. During this period the total receipts flx>m tolls on these rivers 
were 260,000 rix-dollars, and the expenses 295,000 rix-dollars. 

ELBERFELD, a lai^ manufacturing town in Ihe DUsseldorf 
government of Rhenish Prussia, stands in 51' 16' N. lat., 7' 8' 
R long., 8 miles E. from DUsseldorf, and had 85,000 inhabitants 
in 1846. A railroad from DUsseldorf through Eiberfeld joins the 
Cologne-Minden line at Dortmund. It is a long straggling to'wn run¬ 
ning along both sides of the Wupper, which here flows through a 
namw valley sorMned by steep but not very high hilla Some parts 
of it are weli built and jxived, but most of the town is compost of 
irregular, narrow, and dirty streets. Here and there are seen spacious 
bouses fronted with cut-stone and in the best architectural styles. 
The river is a most disgusting dbject, being the receptacle of all the 
sewers and offscourings of the numerous dyeing establishments of the 
town. The waters of the Wupp^ however are said to possess most 
valuable bleaching properties, and to this circumstance Eiberfeld is 
indebted for its origin and prosperity. The town is the seat of an 
extensive cotton and silk manufacture, but is more important still for 
its dyeing, printing,^ spinning, and bleaching establishments. The 
cotton-printers and silk-dyers consume a latge quantity of piece-goods 
that are woven by hand in the surrounding districts; their patterns, 
which are very superior, are designed on the premises of the large 
printers, who employ French artists at high salaries. About 40 firms 
are engaged in the silk manufoctures. Merinos and fancy woollen 
goods are also manufactured here. The town has 69 dyeing establish¬ 
ments, lfibleaohing-ground% 6 cotton-spinning factories, 1 large woolldfi 
mill, with machine-makers and colour-works; it has also blook-pattom 
cutting, printing, engraving, and lithographic printing establishments. 
Tapes and ribands are an important article of manufacture, with 
which this town and Barmen (which touches Eiberfeld on the east) 
supply aU^ Germany. [Barmen.] The colour called Turkey-red is 
produced in Eiberfeld more cheaply and of better hue than in any 
other place in Europe. Of the public buildings the Roman Catholic 
church, which is in the Byzantine style, and the guildhall, in the great 
room of which is a beautifnl frieze painted by the artists of the 
Dilsseldorf school of painting, are the most remarkable. The town 
has a ^mnasium, a museum, several banks, 2 otphan asylums, 8 
hospitius, and a great number of educational establishments. Among 
these iMt is^ one for young manufacturers and the managers of fac¬ 
tories, in which the mechanical processes in the construction of tho 
jaoqnard-loom cards, and the calculations accompanying them in 
weaving, are 'taught, os well as pattern-drawing. This establishment^ 
one of great efficiency and impoi'tanoe, is supported by the town, which 
also maintoins its own poor by means of a rate. Eiberfeld is well 
lighted with gas. (Banneld, luanufacture$ of the Rhine; ITandbook 
for North Oerma^,) 

ELBEUF, or ELBCEUP, a large mimufacturing town in tho depart¬ 
ment of Seino-Infdrieure in France^ stands in a beautiful valley on the 
left bank of the Seine, at a distance of 78 miles N.W. from Paris, and 
18 miles S.S.W. from Rouen. The population amounts to above 
16,006, exclusive of about 10,000 workpeople, who remain in the town 
only on the days they are employed at the factories, their fixed resi¬ 
dence being in the villages of the neighbouring communes. The town 
is in general ill-built, ill-laid out, and badly paved; but within the 
last twenty years manjy improvements have been made. A great 
immbor of laige factones and handsome edifices have been erected, 
toe quays extended, the old streets widened, and a spacious champ de 
/o»r^ or market-place, with side-avenues planted with chestnut-trees, 
has bron constructed. Tho streets are lighted with gas, and the town 
M well supplied with water from eight Artesian wells, one of wUoh 
fountains. The most renoarkable public buildings 
in Elbeuf are the churtoes of St.-Etienne and St.-Jean-BBptiste, the 
interiors of which are richly decorated and lighted through fine 
painted windows. 

Elteuf 1^ a tribunal and chamber of commerce, a ooneultative 
chamber of manufactures, and a council of Prud'-Hommee for toe 
aettlement of diffeivnces between manufaoturaa and their workmen. 
Tl|l|^. flMitories of the town and neighbourhood, which exceed 200 in 
ttiHaow and are mostly worked by steam-power, produce a great 
cuantity of woollen clotos; toe descriptions are vatmus, and include 
double-milled and waterproof cloths, zephyn, and fanw cloths of all 
coloura. From 60,000 to 70,000 pieces of 60 yards each, at from 10 
to 20 fridics a yard, are produced annually. The cloth is purchased 
of toe manufseturen by laige commission-houses, of which there are 


about 70 in the-town, and by them it is sent to vuious mrts 
France. This town ii also celebrated for the manufhoture of bUliard- 
table cloth imd flannel. It contains several dye-houses, Ihlling-mills, 
and large wool-stores, besides wool-washing establishments whioh lie 
along totf tMne and the Ppehot^ a small winding stream that traverses 
toe town. Steam-boats plyhetween Elbeuf and Bouen; the Tourville 
station on the Paris-Buuen railway is only four miles distant from 
Elbetff. 

{IH^itmnaire de la France ; Oommereial Slaiietiee.) 

ELBING, a fortified sea-port town, and a i)laoe of considerablo 
commerdal importance, in the Prussian government of Danaig, is 
situated on the Elbing River, whioh is united to toe Kogat arm of 
the Vistula by the Kraffiihl Canal about 4 miles K. from the town. 
The town is about 5 miles from the mouth of the river in the Frischo- 
Haff. It stands at a distance of 856 miles by railway IfiE. from 
Berlin, 81 miles S.R by nulway from Dansig, in 54*^ 10' N. lat., 
19" 25' £. long., in a very fertile valley, and is surrounded by high 
wallB, towers, and ditches. It is divided into the old and new town, 
8 inner and 11 outer suburbs, and has 5 land and 2 water gates, 
5 Lutheran churches, a Reformed Lutheran and a Roman Catholic 
church, a synagogue, 5 hospitals, a convent, an orphan asylum, work- 
house, house of correction, house of industry, a savings bank, and a 
gymnasium, with a large library. 

Elbing 'was founded by the Teutonic knights about the year 1229. 
It was a member of the Hanseatic League, and now ranks in the 
second class of towns in the Prussian monarchy. The population is 
about 20,000, one-fifth of whom are Roman Catholics. The inha¬ 
bitants maaufaoturo woollen cloth, tobacco, sail-cloth, soap, starch, 
pearl-ash, caviar, stockings, oil, and linen; there iwe also tan-yards, 
ship-building yards, chiooiy-mills, sugar-refineries, Aa The town has 
a brisk trade with Poland, from which com, potash, woad, linen, 
wood, tifilow, and 'wax are obtained; and iron, wine, manufactured 
and colonial goods, &o., are sent in exchange. By tho Kraffuhl Canal 
small vessels can come up to the wharfs, but the larger ones are 
obliged to unload at Pillau, which is the harbour of Elbing. About 
500 vessels belong to Elbing, but they are almost all of small burden. 
There is a considerable sturgeon fishery at Elbing. 

BLBCEUF. [Elbeop.] 

ELBOGEN, or ELLENBOGEN. [Eosb.] 

ELBOURS, ELBURZ, or ELBRUR [Caucasus.] 

ELCHE. [Vauenoia.] 

^ ELEPHAN'TA, a small island about 7 miles in circumference, 
situated between the isltmd of Bombay and the Mahratta shore, from 
whioh it is distant 6 miles, and 7 miles from tho castle of Burnley, in 
19" 2' N. lat., 72' 57' E. long. Its name among the natives is 
Gorapori; that by which it is known to Europeans was derived 
from the figure of an elephant twice the size of life cut out of the 
solid block rook on the acclivity of a hill about 250 yards from tlic 
landing-place^ This figure is now completely dilapidated. At a short 
distance from the elepMnt stands tire figure of a horse, also cut out 
of the rock. On this island is a remarkable temple-cave. The 
entrance to this cave, or temple, occurs about half way up the steep 
ascent of the mountain or rock out of whioh it is excavated. Its 
length, measuring from the entrance, which is on the north side, is 
180 feet, and its i^adth 123 feet; the floor not being level tlio height 
varies from 15 to 174 f®®h The roof was supported by 26 pillars and 
8 pilasters, disposed in four ro'ws; but several of the pillars are 
broken. Each column stands upon a square pedestal and is fluted, 
but instead of being cylindrical is gradually enlarged towards the 
middle. Above the tops of the columns a kind of ridge has been out 
to i-esemble a beam about 12 inches square^ and this is richly carved. 
Along the sides of tho temple are carved between 40 and 50 colossal 
figures 'varyuig in height from 12 to 15 feet; none of them are 
entirely detach^ from the wall. On the south side, facing the main 
entrance, is an enormous bust 'with three faces, which is supposed to 
represent the triple deity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The centre 
face is 5 feet in length. At the west side of the teitaple is a recess, 
20 feet square, having in the centre an altar. The entrance to this 
recess Is guarded by eight naked figures, each 184 f®®^ sculptured 
in a superior manner. The origin of this cave is quite unknown : it 
is frequently visited bv devot^ for toe puroose of offering prayers 
and oblations. (Captain Bamilton, Account of India, 1744; lunme, 
Indiam Antigmtiee; Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabu / Archatologia, 
voL vii.; Ariorio Reaearchee, vol. L) 

ELEUSIS, a celsbnited town of Attica, stood on rising ground 
near the northern toore of the Gulf cd Haliwia, and opponte to the 
Isle of Salamls, in 88* 4' N. lat., 28* 80' E, long., not ^ from the 
eastern boundary of Megaris. Eleusis gave its name to one of tho 
twelve andient divisions of Attica. It owed its celebrity in the 
historical age to its being the principal seat of the mysticed worship 
of Demeter, who in seaiw for her dauf^ter Persephone (Proeeipine), 
was said to have rested by the well Oalliolunrus at Elensis, and to 
have taught Ta|ptolemus the use of otnu on the Bharian plain. 
[An>iOA.] In very ancient tunes Eleusis is said to have hem an 
indepenaent state of some importahea, and to have oarried on a war 
with Athens, which reenlted in its becoming subject to that city 
in aveiytoing mieapt the celebration of the mysterie% ci vriiito the 
BUosliuans were, to continue to have the manegement. (I1m^d.ii 
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15). This worship subsisted at Eleusis from tho earliest period of 
history to tho time of Alaric. Tho annual festival and celebratiou of 
the Eleusinian mysteries were by universal consent regarded as the 
holiest and most venemble in Greece. Tho great festival began on 
tho 15th Boedromiun, and lasted nine days. The first day was called 
the assembling {ayvpn6s ); on it all who had received the preparatoiy 
initiation in Elaphebolion at Agnn were invited to complete their 
sacred duty. The second day was named a\dS* niarai, ‘ to the sea 
ye initiated ! ’ from tho words of tlio proclamation by which they 
were admonished to purify themselves. 1 his purification to<»k place 
in the ptiroi, two streamlets of sjilt water running into tho Oulf of 
Salamis, and which sepanited tho territory of Eleusis from the rest 
of Attica. Of the proceedings on tho thir<l and fourth days but little 
is known. Tho fifth was called the ‘ day of the torches/ Aa/ivdSuy 
itfiipa, oh account of a lampodephoria, or torch-procession, in which 
the initiated marched two and two roimil tho temple. The initiation 
took place on the sixth and seventh days of tho feast, Tho sixth 
day, which was called lacchus, was tho chief day of tho Elcusinia. 
On this day the statue of lacchus was adorned with a garland of 
myrtle, and carried in pnjcession with songs and shouting from tho 
Ccrameicus to Eleusis, and back again tiii the following day, which 
was named the ‘ return of the fully-initiated ’ (yoixToturiv oi iirdvrat). 
According to lieroduttis this procession w;ra not uncominunly 
attended by at least 30,000 ]>ersous. The seventh <lay was called 
Epidauria, in honour of yEsculapius, who did not arrive from Ei>idaurua 
to bo initiated until after the I’eturn of the E{)Optio. The ninth day 
was calleil irKrifjioxdri. The ceremony of this day consisted in the 
symbolical overturning of two vessels filled with wine. Those 
initiated at tho lesser mysteries were called ftvarat, frtuu ft-vH) * to 
close up,’ because they were bound to strict silence; those who had 
passed through the Eluusiiiiiui ceremonies were called iirdirTcu or 
k'<popoi, ‘ contemplators,’ because they had been admitted to see the 
sacred objects; they were also hailed !is happy and fortunate {tvSalfwvts, 
vA/Sica). In what tho initiation consisted has been tho subject of 
much fauciful speculation. Tho pi'obaV.rility is that there was, 
according to the prevalent bc'licf of many of the best ancient as well as 
recent writers, a sotting forth of a higher and purer moral fiiith, with 
the adumbration of a resurrection to a future and happier life, livery 
Athenian was obliged to pass through these cercuioiiics once in the 
cioiirse of his life. Bastaitls, slaves, and prostitutes, as well as 
8tnmger.s, and in later times (Jhristians and Epicureans, were cxcludtsd 
from the Eleusinia. To re.vcal any of the mystericss, or to apply to 
private purpose.s any of tho hallowcsd sisloranitics, was cons.’(iere«l a 
capital criuic. 

'The great temple of Deracter, erected in tho place of an carlici* 
one burned by the Pe-rsiaus, was commence<l in tho time of T*eri(;lcs, 
by Ictinus the architect of tho rarthenon, and finished bj' I’liilo 
under the auspices of Demetrius Phalcriu.s. It was tho hugest, and 
generally regardtsl as one of tho four finest in Gree<?o. From tho 
rcscare.hes of tho commission appointed by the Dilettanti Society, 
tho colla, or interior of tlio temple, appear.^ to have been Did feet 
square, and t<i have hml in front a magnificent i>ortico of 12 Doric 
columns, each <>4 ^'‘***^ diameter at the bottom of the shaft; erected 
by Philo. 'This great tenifile occupied the eastern extremity of the 
rocky height on which stood the Acroptfiis of Eleusis. Tllc^ town 
itself occupied a triangular space, each side being aV>out 500 yanls in 
length, lying l>etwecii tho hill and the shore. It was snrroumlcd by 
a wall, the extremities of whicdi, as was common in Gi’cek militury 
architecture, were carried into the sea so !\a to funn moles, which 
sheltered a small circular artificial harbour. Eleusis was in a 
fionrishing con«lition imder the Romans, owing to tho cageniess with 
which tho Rumau nobles sought initiation into the mysteries. It 
was destroj’o*! by Alario in a.d. 396, and from that time it cea.scs 
to be mentioned in history. When Spor and Wheler visited the site 
in 1676 it was entirely deserted. Some years later a few inhabitants 
collected about it; and the spot occupied by the groat temple is now 
the centre of a village calleil Lepsina, until within the last year or 
two, but to which tho ancient name has been since rcstoreil, in aecurd- 
ance with a recent law, by which the principal localities of Greece are 
to bo in future called by their ancient and classical names. Jileuaia is 
now a considerable village. Besides the fragments of the incloauro of 
tho great temple there are some heaps of ruins of the propylncum, of 
nearly the same plan and dimensions as that of tho Acropolis of Athens, 
and other works on tho Acropolis; portions of a small temple 40 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, probably that of Artemis Propylaca, Ac. A 
finely executed colossal marble bust, supposed by some authorities to 
he that of Persephone, was brought from Eleusis in 1801 by Dr. 
E. D, Clarke, and is now in the public library at Cambridge. 

(Leake; Wordsworth; Murray, Handbook for Travellers in Greece, 
1854.) 

ELEUTHERA. [Bahamas.] 

ELGIN, Elginshire, Scotland, the county town, a royal and 
parliamentary burgh, and market town, is agreeably situated in a 
plain, in 67“ 39' N. lut., 3“ 32' W. lung. 'The small river Lussie winds 
round the western and northern sides of tho^ town, ami is crossed by 
several substantial bridges. Elgin is 145 miles N. from Edinburgh, 
and 64 miles N.W. from Aberdeen. Tho population in 1851 Avas 
53S3. Tho town is governed by a provost, 4 bailies, and 12 eonucillori’. 

OEOO. piv, vox.. II. 


Conjointly Avith Banff, Cullen, Inverury, Kintore, and Peterhejul, it 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Elgin, culled anciently Helgj-n, of which many derivations art! given, 
most probably owes its origin to the fortress or castle on the t<*p of 
Lady Hill. With tho ancient fort-ress (a royal castle jirior to tho time 
of William the Lion, in 1188), its old j,ail and still more ancient 
church of St. Giles (its jiatrou saiiit^ in tho centi-e of the town, and 
tho cathedral and canons' houses at the east end, Elgin was a kind of 
! ancient Ediubuigh on a small scale. 'I'ho modern public huildings in 
i the town are numerous. Gray’s Hospital, for the sit.-k poor of tho 
I town and county, is entirely Huppoiled from funds left for the purjjosc 
I by Alexander Gray, Esq. It is a handsome building Avith a <jreciiUi 
portico and a cupola; it sbands in a cummanditig ami healthy situa¬ 
tion at tlie western extremity of the town. A small paujicr lunatic 
asylum, built in 1834, is within the grounds of the hos]>ital. A pillar 
erected to the tricmory of George, the last of the dukes of Gonloii, is 
placed on the top of Lady Hill, ami forni.s a couspiuiious object. A 
public foimtaiu now occupies the site of the old jail; and in the centre 
of the irigh-.street, on the site of old St. Giles, the ancient church of 
Elgiu, is the new pari.sh church, an elegant stnictuif, cn'cted in 1828. 
The Elgin Institiitiou Avas built fi’orn and is entiifly supported by 
the munificent legacy of the late General Andrew Audci-sou, who left 
'0,006/. for “the support of tho aged and the education of youth” 
helmiging to the town and county’ of Eliiim It is a handsome quad¬ 
rangular building, surmounteil Avith a circular toAver and a dome, is 
coijstructeil of freestone, iuid ornamented Avith Doric coltimus and 
sculptured figures. The building ami ground.^ cover an area of about 
three acres, 'rherc arc 10 old ])eople and l-l children living within 
the building, and in the school there are aliout 200 children receiving 
education gratuitously. Tlie court-house for the sheriff atid burgh 
courts is a ncAV building. The. jail is in its immediate vicinity. The 
Elgin and Morayshire Museum Ava.s built about tW-olve years ago by 
private subscription. A s-nall but neat Epi.scopal ehapcl with a 
pai’sonago, and the Mason Lodge, or As-seinhly room.a, arc situated iu 
North-street. The Roman (-atholics have a ucav and liandsuiue 
gothic chapel. The covered m;irket-|dace just erected supplie.s ample 
accommodation for the market tratlie. ’The huildiug.s of the Elgiu 
Academy are poor; hut tho .seniinary' coiifei’s greitt advantages upon 
the corijimiiiity'. The seliolars are imder the care of teaeher.-i of 
Latin, mathematics, and English, Avho.so salarie.s are i»artiaUy .secured 
by an enduAViucnt. There are in the town an Infant, school, a Trade.s 
school, a seientific aasoeiatiou, a meehanics society, ami a saving.s bank. 
'The corn-market is hohl on Friday. 'The town is avcII supplied with 
giis and Avater. Lossiemouth is tlie .sea-port to Elgiti. The ilidu.strial 
occupations of the iuhabitauts and tho moan.s of eomniuiAieation are 
mentioned in the description of tho county. [Ei-oixsuiuii.] 

'rho charter erecting Elgiu* into a royal burgh \va.s gi-anted by 
Alexander 11. iu 1234. At an early perioil the neighbourhood was 
adonictl Avith extensiA’o coclesia-stical estahlishiiients. The catheilral 
Avas first built in 1224, but it was burnt down l»y tho ‘ Wolf of Bade- 
noch,’ sou of liobt'ft If., in 1390. The ruins n«»AV extant are those of 
the 8C(;oml cathedral, a magnifieont structure, erected iullH. Its 
length of 264 fi'et, breadth at tlie transept of 114 feet, and central 
toAver of 198 feet, give scmic idea of Avhat its si/.o and extent must 
liaA’e been ; while the ground-jdan, stmlled with ba-sea of pillars, and 
the numerous carved stones, indicate that considerable ta.sto and skill 
had been oxerci-sed in its erection. A college was attached to the 
cathudr.al, and included within its Avails the house ami gardens of tho 
bishop and those of 22 canons. On the south side of the town are 
the ruins of a convent ot Gray friar.s, and on a hill west from the town 
are the remains of an ancient fort. 

aiffififitiriil Aceoujit of Scotlavtl; Commiinicatiori from Ehjiii.) 

ELGINSHIRE, callcil MORAYSHIRE, as it furnit‘d the central 
part of Moray, one of the provinces into which .Scotland was anciently' 
diviiied, a county in the north of Scotland, lying between tho Oruni- 
piaii Mountains ami tho Moray Frith, i.s houmled N. by the Moray 
Frith, W. and S. by the counties of Nairn ami Inverne.-w, and E. by 
B.anffshiro. Inverness-shire iuterscct-s the county-, anil ciit.s off a sm.'dl 
portion of its southern extremity. Elginshire is situated lictweeii 
67“ 10' and 57 ’ 43' N. lat., and between 3" and 3“ 45' W. long.; its 
extreme length is 584 milc'*! ’^*“1 extreme breadth 26 miles. The area 
of the county is 53’ 8i|ii.‘U’o miles, or 340,000 statute acres. Tho popu¬ 
lation in 1851 AA’ns 38,959. This county unites with Naimsliirc iu 
returning one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Coaat-line .—Tho line of sea-eoiwt extends upwartls of 30 miles, and 
pro.scuts ill the luiddlo portion hold precipitous rucks of sandstone, 
with a few detached pieces, ns the ‘ Holyman Skerries,’ lying seaw.ard. 
The tAvo extremities of the lino are for soA’eral miles formed of viist 
monnda and raised beaches of sand and gravel. SoA'crai small harbuurs 
are situated along tho con.st-lhie. On tho cast, at the mouth of tho 
Spey, lie Kingston and Gariuouth. Tho Spey is not onliimrily navi- 
gahlo even by the smallest craft, and can ohly bo enb'red at high tide, 
'rho lighthouse on Covcsca Skerries Point is one of tho host of the 
Scottish lighthouses ; it has a revolving.light. WestWiini of the liidit 
hou.se lie the Caves of Covesea, in former tiine.s tlie re.-mi t i>f smiiggler.H. 
'riiey consist of largo natural cxcavation.s in the sund.-tnue cliff, and 
I nro remarkable from their number, si/.e, and iiiirii'iite winding-. 

I Hopeman is a fishing-village AA’ith a small harl'iuu-. JJUi-ghoad, t:i-: 
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most maj'ked and commanding point on the Klginshire coast, wnis the 
lost stroughohi of the Danes in this part of Scotland, and is supposed 
to have been a Itomaii station. Several vestiges of antiquity are still 
to be seen here, as the * Roman Well ’ or bath, and remains of gravel- 
mounds raised for dofenco. At the harbour of liurghead, where 
stcara-vessela from London, Leith, and Sutherland touch, there ni-o 
11 feet of water at neap-tides, and 14 feet at Bpring-lidcs. Findhom, 
the sea-port for the burgh of Forres and tlie western parts of the 
county, stands at the influx of the river Findhorn, and at the north 
side of a large shallow l>ny. 

iSurface and Geology .—The portion of the county which is Itoundcd 
by the Moray Frith, and averaging about live miles in breadth, is flat, 
and characterised by its light nn»l gravelly soil, with occasional ridges 
of clay, and iti'otrusions of the underlying rocks, which are subordinate 
beds of the old rcd-aandstoiie formation. In a few Hj)ots may bo seen 
traces of oolite, witli its chamuteristic ft>ssils. F.xoept sumo sterile 
sands close by the sea and the Loch of Sjjyiiie, almost the whole sur¬ 
face of the flat or ' How of Moray ’ is occupied l)y cultivatcil fields, of 
which wheat is the staple production, or by thriving plantations of 
Scot<!h fir, larch, and hardwood. Gneiss is the prevailing rt>ck south¬ 
ward to the confines of Ranfl' and Inverness shires, forming, with its 
associated granite, Licds of liinestouo, and otluT primitive rocks, many 
high and niggctl hills, which shelter numerous fertile valleys. McKlern 
plantations have taken the place t>f the ancient forests of Morayshire. 

Around Light, and at Cttvesea, and in several other localities, are 
inexhaustible quarries of sandstone of every degree of hardness and 
texture, an»l of many tints of colour, from the fine rosy hue of Newton 
to the dstip yellow of Rishopraill. The county otherwise is destitute 
of mineral productions ; and with the exception of the supplies of peat 
and wood which it nflonls, the iiil.'abitauts have to depend for fuel 
upoit the coal-fields of the south. Lime is imjiortcd in large quantities 
from the stime quarter. 

J/yrlroyraphy, Communications, d’c.—The only portion of Klginshire 
that touches the sea is the coast-line already described. The rivers 
belonging in whole or in part to the county, are the the Findhorn, 
and the Lossic, with some of their tributaries. The ‘ rapid Spey ’ 

rises in Badeiiocli, a district of Invemess-shire, and is said to drain 
about 800,000 acres. In its course tbrough I'llginshiro it is joined by 
the Ncthy, the Dulnau, and the Avon ; after the junction of the A von 
the Spey ^ecomes much more impotnons than befiirc. The river runs 
in a iiortfi-custerly direction along the eastern boundarj' of the county, 
and, from its numerous windings, its course is nearly 100 miles long, 
the direct distance being only 75 miles. 'J’he Spey winds its course 
through varied and picturesque scenery. It rises among the sterile 
hills of BsmTIoiiocIi, aiul passes the sylvan retreats of Rothicmurchus 
aiMl toastie Grant; its banks are aOomcfl by the mansions of Ballin- 
dal och, I;delncs Altcriour, Anidilly, siiid Orton, and it waters the 
valleys of Dipplo, Dundurcas, Rothes, Dandaleith, and Dalvoy. Its 
finest portion is that which lies between the villages of Rothes ami 
Alterloiir and which has the iron bridge of Craigellachio as ite centre, 
the ftndhorn rises among the Monadleiulh Hills in Inverness-shire, 
and in its coume passes through a succession of nigged hills ami 
wooded dales, alternating with rock and meadow. Only a small por¬ 
tion of this stream, which is about 90 miles in length, traverses F.lgin- 
shiro, where it falls into the sea at Findhorn Harbour; it is a broad 
and shallow stream, being navigable only for small emft when the tide 
hiw risen. The scenciy of Dumphail and Relugas, on the Dune, a 
tnbi^ry of the h indhorn, is much admired by tourists. Salmon are 
caught in the river Findhom. The Lassie runs between the Spey and 
the I'lndhom, traversing the central part of the county. The deep 
lavincs in its course are often excceilingly picturesque. This river 
ns^ m the hills between Dallas and Strathspey. In ite lower course 
It becomes inoro winding than either the Spey or the Findhorn. It 
is joined by the Lochty, or Blackburn, alwut two miles to the w'est of 
LIgm, ^d after sweeping round the north si.lc of that town, and 

“to tho Moray Frith at Lossie¬ 
mouth, or StotfioldheiMi Harbour. Near its influx the Lossio receives 
the surplus waters of the Loch of Spynie. The circiimfcronco of this 
Loch and the quality of its waters have varied greatly at diflereut 
periods. An underlying bed of manno shells shows it to have been 
boa«?» most extendetl oyster and cockle- 

Bepai-ated £vom the sea and con- 
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Lochs Trevie, DoHas, and Noir, near the sources of the Lossie, are 
also habitats of the trout. 

The leading lines of road arc those from Elgin to Fori-cs; from 
I’llgin to Lossiemouth; from Orton, on tho Spey, to Elgin; from 
Elgin to Burghead; from Burghcad to Forres; from Forres to 
Qrantown. Within the last thirty years good cross romls have been 
constructed in every direction over the county. Except in the winter 
steam-boats sail regularly fix>m one or more of tlie Elginshire sea- 
porta, particularly Buighend, to Loudon, Ediuburgli, Aberdeen, Banff, 
Inverness, Gromarty, Iiivergoixlon, and Golspie. There is neither 
canal nor railway in tho county. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture.- -The climate of Elginshire is salubrious. 
Tho open, sandy, and gravelly nature of the soil acts os a great 
natural drain, and, unlike the strong clays of the adjoining counties, 
pi'cvents the stagnation atid consequent evaporation of water, which 
htads the utniosjdiei'e with moisture and reduces tlie temperature. 
The northern part of the county is but little elevated aliove tho sea 
level, and is nut so much exposed to cold and moist winds from tliu 
German Ocean as Banff and Abcixlecn, mid, being surrouudt.'d on nil 
sides, except the north, by mountains which attract tho clouils, it has 
the reputation of having forty <lays of fair weather more than tlie 
other pnrts of Scotland. Tho graatest ilifluronces as to the quantity 
and duration of snow are observed between the liighcr, or southern, 
and the lower, or northern divisinus of the county. While every 
operation in agriculture can be carried on without interruption along 
tho coast and for miles into tho interior, yet among the hills, south of 
the line whore wheat can be profitably cultivated, tho ground some¬ 
times remains for mouths together, eitlier covered with snow or bound 
by frost, so n.s to be iiiacccs.sible to tlie ploughshare. In Elginshire, 
ns indeed on the w'liule cast coast of Scotland, spring is the most severe 
and trying season. Alternations of heat and coki, with provuiliiig 
east winds, frequent snow showers, and late frosts ate tho usual 
characteristics of this season. Occasionally north-westerly winds 
occur, which blow at all seasons of tho year, and continue fur three or 
four days at a time. 

In tho lower or northern division of Elginsliira wheat is tho staple 
produce of the arable laud, in the upinir districts the staple is oats. 
Its capability to grow and ripen wheat early gave a stimulus to the 
agriculture of the northern district, which was anciently reputml to 
be the ‘ granary of Scotland.’ Drill husbandry was early ailopted on 
tho larger farms, and now univeraally prevails. Under tho direction 
and example of the Morayshire karnuT’s Club, iiistituted in 1799, tho 
best breeds of cattle, horses, and 8hcei>, and the most impnived .agri¬ 
cultural iiiqdemcnis, have been introduce*!. Drainage hiis been largely 
and systoinatically (airried out on most farms. Turnip.s thrive well in 
all parts of the county; Swedish turnip.s have been more exteii.sivdy 
cultivated of late years, and mangel wur/.el has be<-u intrudnceil. Uii 
every farm, however small, a regular rutiitiuu is stipuluUal for by the 
proprietor, and includes a green crop or eleiuisiug once * vm-y four, 
live, or six years. The great majority of farms are conqiaratively 
small—from 50 to 100 acres- -but some contain from 400 to OOO 
aci'es. The almo.st uuivei^l term of lease is 19 yeara. Tlie cattle 
chiefly used in Elginshire are the short-horned, and crosses of that 
breed with the old stocks of the district. Sheep husbandry is cxbiml- 
ing over the lower part of the county. In tho higher part of the 
county tho farms usually have extensive pastures atteched, which are 
better oihipted for grusing cattle than the lower districts. In tho 
lower parts tho flocks are chiefly composed of the Cheviot autl 
Ijeice.ster breeds, with their crosses; while the hlaek-faced variety are 
found in the remoter glens and hills. Largo flocks of these however 
are brought down to winter in tho mure gonial valleys near to, and 
opening u]>oii, the low country. The hui-scs used for agricultural 
purposes, by careful crossing, have b. ■ ii greatly inqn’oved. Tho 
impruveinvnt in tho breed of swine lias also been very marked. Tho 
dense po}iulation of the villages along tho shore depend iqiun tho 
)>roduco of tho fisheries for their subsistence. Tho herring fishery in 
J uly and A ugust is their harvest, and affords abundant emploj’moiit 
for about six weeks. Of late years tlie white fish (chiefly cod and 
haddock), have been cured and exported to the Loudon and other 
markets. 

Towns, Villages, Ac. —There are two royal burghs iu this county, 
ErxiiN and Fouues. Besides the ]>luce.s already referred to as situated 
on the coast, tho following villages may bo noticed :— Bishopinill, a 
small village separated from Elgin by the Lossio, contains several 
grain-mills. Some good villa residences are situated on the north 
bank, which overhangs the river, and commands a fluo vieiv of Elgin 
and the range, of the Manooh which Uea southward. Fochabers, a 
hunsh. of barony in tho parish of Bellie, one of the most beautifully 
siehated viUages in the north of Scotland. In tho centre of the village 
is a fine emeu square in which are the parish (diuroh and an Episcopal 
chapeL Miln’s Institution for the free education of tho youth of tho 
*|tonds at the east end of ^e village, and is an elegant struc¬ 
ture. The chief ornaments of the neighbourhood, although locally 
situated in Banffshire, are the buildings and grounds of Gordon Costlo, 
the seat of the Duke of Richmond. Kington is on the Spey, one of the 
mort valuable fish rivera in Scotland. Of late years the rent of the fishing 
m We Spey, which was at one time 80001. a year, has been some 20001. 
or 80001. lower. The fish have beuu deoreasing in number as well as iu 
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h\x&. Kiiifcston ia tlio chief Hhip-huililin^ Htfition on the Moray Frith. 
Lossiemouth, or iStotflchlhcnd Harbour, iu the j>ariBh of J)i’ainy, is the 
chief sea-port for Elgiu, the county town, which lies 54 miles inland. 
A now hiu'bour was cornidctcd in 1839. It has two inner basins. 
The depth at its entrance at low water spring tides is under 4 feet; 
the riso of tide at springs is 11 feet; at ne<aps, 8 feet, and sometimes 
10 feet. There are many resi<lencos of proprietors and mansions dis¬ 
persed throughout Elginshire, as Dalvoy, Brodio, Moy, and Kinoorth 
on the Findhorn ; Sanquhar IIousc, Invereriie, Grangehall, Tjea Park, 
and Drumdu.au, in the vicinity of Forres; Elchies, and Orton House 
on the Spey; and Innes House, Duifiis House, Gordonston, Grant 
Lodge, Milton Brodie, Bromoriston, AVesterton, Pitgavenny, Fiiulrassic, 
PalmercroHS, Invemgie, nn<l Newton in the neighbourhood of Elgin. 

Divisions, dre .—The whole county is included in, ancl forms part of, 
the Synod of Moray. According to the ‘ Census of Ucligious AVorship 
and Education,’ taken in 1861, it ai>pcai*s that, so far »is was ascer- 
taine<l, thoi'o were then in the county 64 places of worship, of which 
25 belonged to the Plstablishcd ChiU’ch, 20 Ut the Free (Jhiireh, 8 to 
the United Presbyterian Church, 4 to the Independents, 3 to Episco¬ 
palians, 2 to Baptists, and 2 to Roman Catholics. In 62 of these 64 
places of ■worship the number of sittings is stated at 28,293. The 
number of day schools in the county was 96, of which 65 were public 
schools, with 4649 scholars, and 31 were private schools, with 1077 
scholars. Of Kiibbath schools there were 61, with 4213 scholars. Of 
these schools 22 were connected with the Established CIturch, 18 with 
the Free Church, and 8 with the United Presbyterian Church. 

IHstory, Antiquities. —The n.ames of many places in the county are 
of Celtic origin. The situation and climate of Elginshire caused it to 
bo early visited and occiqucd by the Scandinavian tribes, who, under 
their sea kings, roamed over the north-west of Europe. The early 
history of Moray is closely connected with their inron«ls and settle¬ 
ments, which have no doubt largely contributed to mark the distinc¬ 
tion which Elginshire, along with the eastern counties, shows in the 
languagts features, names, and habits of its population, as contrasted 
with those of the central and southern parts of Scotland. About 
1166 Malcolm IV. eiitere<l the province of Moray, ami subdued the 
rebellious spirit of it.s inhabitants, transferring many of them, it is 
said, to other part.'* of his dominions. Subsequent to tin’s there is 

little in the provincial history distinct fia>m that of Scothuul. 

Among the antiquities of Elgiii.shiro the ruins of Elgin cathedral 
hohl the Hi-st place. [Ei.oin.] ’J'ho Priory of Pluscardon, situated 
seven tnilcs west of the town of Elgin, was founded in 1230 for 
Cisttweian monks. In 1400 the priory was assigned tf.» another 
onler of the reg»ilar clergy. The ruins, which are very pielurestpie, 
stand in a well-woode«l glen. The Abbey of Kinloss, two mile.s N.E. 
from Forres, once a nohh? stiucturo, now exhibits but a few scattered 
ruins. This cstahlishmcnt was largely endowed, and was prcsiilcd 
over by a mitred abbot. The oldest ccclesiastic.al building in the 
county of which there are any remains is the church of Biruic. 
Standing on a siuiill isolated knoll this structure appears to have 
been r,aisc«l prior to 1224, when the first Elgiu oatheilral was built. 
It is of early Norman style. Some of the earliest of the bishops of 
Moray are buried in it. It is still used as the parish church. The 
Bishop’s Palace at Spynie, his town house, close by tlic cathedral, and 
tho ruins of the Grayfriars, arc of interest to the antiquary. Tho 
other objects of antiquity in Elginshire are Randolph’s H.all, in 
Daruaway Castle, a room 89 feet long by 35 feet broad, with its lofty 
roof of oak, which was built by R.andolph, Regent of Scothand, in 
tho time of David Bruce : in it Queen Mary held her court in 1564 ; 
tho castles of Old Duffus, Dallns, Rothes, and Dunphoil; and tho 
towers of Burgle, Blervie, Aslisk, and Coxton. 

Industry .—The inhabitants of Elginshire are chiefly dependent on 
agriculture. The land is cultiv.ated either by the tenant and his 
family, or by servants, male and female, engaged every six mouths. 
The only factory, properly so called, is one in the vicinity of Elgin, 
where aboTtt 60 of the population of the town are employed in the 
fabrication of tweeds, tarhms, plaids, &c. One of the chief manufac¬ 
tures of the county is that of whisky, there being seven distilleries in 
constant work. Two breweries at Elgin and one at Forres caiTy on an 
extensive trade. Elgin ale and table-beer have been long in repute. 
At Elgin ■there are a foundry, a tannery, and two rope works. A brick 
and tUe’work is carried on near tho Loch of Spynie. In 1851 there 
■were two savings banks in the county, at Elgin and Forrtis. The amount 
owing to depositors on 20th November 1851 was 28,5402. Os. 8<2. 

ELHAM, Kenl^ a small town and tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, in 
the parish of Elh^, is situated on a feeder of the Stour, in 51” 10’ 
N. lat., 1” 6’ E. long., distant 10 miles S. by E. from Canterbury, and 
65 miles S.E. by E. from London. The population of tho parish of 
Elham in 1851 was 1207. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
and diocese of Canterbury. Elham Poor-Law Union contains 20 
parishes and townsh^s, with an area of 36,928 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 18,680. ^e parish church is a handsome and commodious 
edifice; the body of tho church is of the transition from tho Norman 
to_ the early English styles; the clerestory, the roof, and the east 
window of the chancel are perpendicular; the tower is decorated. 
There are chapels for AVesleyon Methodists and Bryanites; National 
and British sohoola; and a Free school, founded in 1727. 

(Hasted, KttU ; Commwiication from Elham.) 


ELTMBEIHS. [Autu.] 

ELLS or ELEA, a dif^tnet of the IV-hiponncsu.^, included between 
Acliiita, Arcadi.a, Messenia, and the Ionian Sesu Its coast-lino 
extended from the river Lamssus in the promontory Araxus on tho 
north to the mouth of tho i-iver Ni'da on the south : on the east it 
was bounded by the Arc.adian Mountains, on the west by tho sea. 
Elis was origin.ally divided into throe parts, tho northern called 
hollow Elis (xo/A7j*HAif), the middle called Pisatia, and tho southern 
Triphylia. The earliest inhabitauts of this territory were the Epetins 
and Pylians, who occupied the whole wosttfru eoa^^t, of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus from Araxus to Taj’getum, the lims of dein.ai C!ttion between 
the.He two tribes being on a line witJi Cape Ichtliys. (Leakt;’s ‘ Morea,’ 
ii. p. 182.) The chief towns of the Kjicans were, in the iime of 
Homer, Elis and Buprasium. (‘ Iliad,’ B. 615, V 630.) The Eleaus 
wei-e ihe first people in the Peloponnesus who experienced the elfeeta 
of the Dorian invjwion, as their teiritoiy was the landing-place of 
tho invaders, and was assigned by them to their ally tho ..Etulian 
Oxylus, wh<» claimed to Iks descended fnsm .Etolus, the son of 
Endymion, a mythical king of the Epeans. Oxylus an<l his new 
subjects conquered Pisa and Olympia, where the Olympian games 
were established about B.c. 1104, tho’igh they were not regularly 
colebratesl till (’orcebus gained the prize in n.i'. 776. 'riiose giirnes 
cxcrciscfl a most important inlhusncc on the subsecpient destinies of 
Elis. The reverence with which the Grfieks in general regai'ded this 
festival was extended to the country in which it took place, and tho 
districts in the neighbourhood of the cities of Olympia and Elis were 
always free from tlic ravages of war so long as the games maintaiuMl 
their respectability. In the earlier periods the Pisatans aoinetitiie.s 
jiresided over the celebration of the games; but the wars hetwoeu 
Messenta and Sparta enabled the Eleans to form a wry intimate 
comiectioii with the Sjiai-taus, which ended in a t:icit understanding 
that tho intervening sea-coaso should be divi<led between the two 
potvers; tho resistance of the I’isatans only brought upon them the 
destruction of their city, n.c. 572, wldeli from this time disappears 
from histor 3 -, and the annexation of all Pisatis and Triphj-lia to Elis. 
Tho harmony between Elis ami Sp.arta continued uninte.rrupbMl 
during the Pelojionnesian war till the peace of Nicias B.i'. 421, when 
the Spartans assisted the Leiuvaftc iu their revolt against the Elean.s, 
and the latter endeavoured to nv(?nge this interference b^- rxeiudiug 
tlic SparOui-j from tho Olyiupic gaiues. After some ^-ears of iiiis- 
undeivtauiling, they wei-o eomprlled to return to the Spartan alliunee 
by the invasion of Agis, which deprived them of the greater part of 
their political importance. In n.c. 36r> thej- were eiv.'a re.l iu a war 
with the Arcadians, ■which ileprived thetii of almost all their siuithem 
territories. The ICleaji.s were firm supporters of the vKtolian.s during 
the social war, and never joined the Aeluean league. Under the 
Roiiian.s Elis continued to jiii.s.se.s.s a measure of prusjierity, until 
the HUppro.s.sion of tho Oly mpic game.s by Theoilosius in a.d. 394. 
In 396 the country was hiifl waste by .Viaric. In tho middle ages 
the countiy wa.s occupied by Gottfried of V’illehanlouiu anil other 
militaty adventurers, w-ho built several fortro^se.?, around which 
small towns grew up. Elis .■subsequently p:v.s.sed into tho hands of 
the AVnetinns, under whom it continued to flourish for a considei-ablo 
period. It has now lost nearly all its ancient prosperity-, and is a 
poor and thinly peopled district; the only place of any importance 
iu it being the small town of Pyryos, which has an apjKsarance «jf 
considerable indu.stry and activity-, it l»eing the m.irt from which 
the produce of the country is exported and European good.s aro 
received. 

'rho coast of Elis is nn almo.st unbroken sandy level; tho only 
protection for vessels Inung such as is aflbnlcil by the j>ronioutories of 
Araxus, Cheinnatas, and Ichthy-s. From the nature of the coast the 
mimorous small stroams are prevented by narrow sand-banks from 
entering tho sea and form shallow stagnant lagoons, which produce 
constant malaria and render the coast almost uninhabitable. Diiriiig 
the summer mouths openings ai-o made iu tho sand-banks, and the 
lagoons become speeilily filled with fish, which are reailily taken: 
this kind of fishing is believe<l to have beoif also practised hero in 
ancient titnes. Tho fish are salted ami curctl on tho spot, and largely 
exported. The principal sca-port of Elis was Cyllene, which Colonel 
Leake supposes to bo the modern Clarenza. (‘ 'Travels in the Morea,’ 
ii. p. 174.) Tho surfiico of the country is cousitlerabiy diversified, 
but has a general elevation from the coast westward; the country 
consisting in fact of the eastern slopes of tho Arcadian Mountain.-!. 
Towards the coast the soil is sandy, in the vallcya and me.'ulows it is 
argillaceous, or a rich mould; and stone is found only in tho 
mountains. (Leake, iL p. 179.) The territory was more fertile than 
any other in the Pelopounoaus, and ■very popmoua, and is said to have 
been the only one in Greece which produced flax; for which indeed 
the plain of Gastuni is still celebrated. A groat quantity of fino 
timber, especially oak, still grows in Elis; wheat and cotton are 
cultivated. Horses, cattle, and oxen were reared iu latgo numbers 
in ancient Elis. The principal rivers are the Alpheius (Rofea), which, 
flows along a broad and fertile ■valley through the centre of Elis, and 
the Peneius (Qostuni). Its chief mountain, Pholoe, was celebrated in 
ancient poetry and mythology. This name appears to have been 
given to all the highlands of Elis north of tho river Alpheius. 

The plains of Elia wero interspersed with numerous uuwailed 
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towns mill villages; the only fi)rtified city was the capital Elis. 
This city wsis originally calLvl Ephyra, ami, acconliug to Coh)nol 
Jjeakc, changed its name in the time of Oxylns. It stood at the 
foot of the hill now called Kaloskupi (the Venetian ‘ Bclvidero’), 
on which was the acropolis of the city. In the ancient city was a 
famuna gymnasium, the largest in Greece, in wlych the athlcta) who 
contended in the Olympic games were obliged to undergo a month’s 
pn^paratory training. There wore besides several icmjtles and atom, a 
theatre, in the agora (which also served as a hippodrome) wore various 
statues; and on tho acropolis was a toniplc of Atliena in which was a 



statiie by Phidias of the god<less in gohl and ivoiy. When Pausanias 
visited Elis tho city was one of the most magnificent and populous in 
Greece. Now little more remains of it than “ several masses of Roman 
tile and mortar, with many wro^lght blocks of stone and fragments of 
sculpture scattered over a space of two or three mih^s in ciroumferenoe.” 
(licako, i. p.On its site are two or three colleclious of mean houses, 
which together are called PaleoptAis, 

(Leake, TraviU in Morva ; Curtins, Peloponnesos.) 

ELIZABKTGRAD. [CHKit.soN.l 
ELLENIIOUGITGII. [CoMBEULANn.] 

KLTjESMERE, Shroi> 8 hire, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Ellesmere, and Ellesmere divisiim of 
I’linhill hundred, is situated in 54' N. hit., 2“ ft’2' \V. long., distant 
11) luilc.s N.N.W. from Shrewsbury, and 1G9 miles N.W. from London 
by I’oad. The population of tho town in 1851 was 2087. The living 
i.^ a vicarage in tho aix'hdcacioiiry of Saloj) and diocese of Lichfield. 
Ellesmei-c Poor-Law Union contains 17 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 70,074 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,226. 

Ellesmere owes its name to the beautiful mere or lake close t«) 
which it stands. The manor w’ivs granted by King John to Llewellyn, 
prince of North Wales, who maiTicd .loan, the king’s daughter ; but it 
seems only to have been held at the will of the king. In the reign of 
Elizabeth it was alienated to Thomas Kgerton, who was afterwartls Lord 
Chancellor, and was created liarou of Ellesmere. There are no remains 
of tlio cfistlc; the eminence on which it stood is now used as a bowlinj 
green. 'J’he towi> is neat and clean, and lighted with gas. The church 
is large, partly of tho 14th century, but various portions arc of later 
ilnt< s. Tlic nave, which wa.s rebuilt in 1849, is in the early decorated 
style. The Independents and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists 
have places of worship. There are National schools ; a school at the 
liidcpcniliiiil chapel; a church school ; a dispensary, a provident 
rociety, a meelianics institute, and a savings bank. The market is 
held on Tuesday; flax and stockings arc the principal articles sold. 
Malting and tanning are carried on. Six fairs are held in the year. 
Tlie Ellcsniero and Chester Canal is of great imi)ortanco to the tnidc 
of tile town. 

(Cainniunicat ion from Ellesmere.) 

EI.LICHPO'OK, a principal city in the province of Bcrar, is situ.'ited 
in 21“ 14' N. lat., and 77° 19' E. long., about 100 miles W. from Nag- 
jiorc. It lies in the Doab, between the Sarpan and the Beechun rivers, 
which form a junction near Ellichpoor, and afterwards fall into tho 
Pooriia. Tlii.s city is held, together with a small surrounding territory, 
liy a petty chief, who i.s nominally dependent upon the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, but is under the protection of tho English. The palace of 
the chief is a liandsome and commodious building, and the bazaars 
and houses in the vicinity are biiilt of brick. The rest of the city 
consists of mud houses. 

ELT.OllE. (CiucAns, Noutuekx.] 

Kli.VllNA. iQoi.o CoAST.J 

ETiO'IlA, or ELLO'llA, a town situated near the city of DoWle- 
tabad, in 20 “ 1 ' N. lat., and 75“ 18' K. long. It forms a pait of the 
Nizam’s dominions, tboeo being under British protection. 'Phis place 
was once of comHiderable importance. It is to the excavations near 
tho town that Elura owes iU colobi'ity. These oxcavatiuus, which 
occur in a mountiiiu about a mile to tho cast of the town, were 
formerly Hindoo temples of great sanctity, although they are now 
never vwited except from curiosity. They are cut out of tho solid rock, 
and the labour which they cost must have been prodigiously great. 
The laigest cave, which is called tho Kailasa, is 247 feet long and 150 
feet wide. It contains sculjiturcs of almost eve^ deity of the Hindoo 
mythology, and most of them of colossal size. 'This chamber contains 
the Great Temple, which is a monolith, or solid piece of rock hollowed 
out; it is 103 feet long, and its greatest breadth is 61 feet; its interior 
height is 18 feet; but its extci-ior rises in a pyramidal form to the 
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height of more than 100 feet. There are several other large temple-oaves 
in different parts of the mountain. There are also immcruus smaller 
excavations without sculptures. Tho date of the excavation of these 
cavos is unknown; they were probably constructed at various times 
and by different princes. 

(Seely, Wonders of EUora ; Asiatic^ Researches, vol. vi.; Transactions 
of Lit. Sor, of Bomlay, vol. iii.) 

ELPHIN, Roscommon, a post and market-town, and the seat of a 
bishop, in tho parish of Elphin, is situated in 63“ 50' N. lat., 8 “ 10' 
W. long., distant about 14 miles N. from Roscommon, and 77 miles 
W.N.W. from Dublin. Tho population of the town in 1851 was 1229. 
The town consists chiefly of one long irregular street of rather moan 
houses. Tho cathedral and the bishop’s palace, which are seen from 
a considerable distance, give a picturesque appearance to the town. 
The cathedral is a plain building, 80 feet long, and 28 feet in breadth ; 
it has a square tower; tho intei-ior of the structure is rather neat. 
The bishop’s residence is an old building situated on the summit of 
the ridge on which tho town stands. 'There is n dispensary here for 
the Carrick-on-Shannon Poor-Law Union. Four fairs aeo held in tho 
course of the 5 'ear. 

Tho chapter consists of a dean, ijroccntor, archdeacon, and eight 
preben1llai‘ie.s. 'The see of Elphin was founded about tho end of tho 
6 th century by St. Patrick, who set over it Asio as its first bishop. 
Asic, like many others of tho primitive Irish bishoiis, was a distin¬ 
guished worker in metals. Elphin is now united to the diocese of 
Kit.moiie and Ardagh. 

ELSINORE, or ELSINEUR, in Danish Ilehintj'&r, a sea-port 
town in the Danish island of Seeland, is situatcsl at the narrowest 
part and 011 the west shore of tho Sound, opposite the Swedish town 
of Hclsingboig, from which it is three miles distant, in 66 “ 2' 11" 
N. lat., 12“ 86 ' 49" K. long., and has about 8000 inhabitants. It is 
here the Danish government collects the Sound dues from all merchant 
vessels except those belonging to Sweden and Denmark. [Baltic.] 
On a tongue of laud east of it is the castle and fortress of Kronboig, 
the guns of which command the Sound in all directions. The ca.stlu 
i.s built of white stone in the gothic style. From tho top of the great 
tower or from the lighthouse ivhich rises at tho north-western angle 
of tho coui't-yanl, fine views of the strait and neighbouring countries 
may be obtained. At a short distance to the north-west of the town 
is a handsome palace called Marienlys^ with an hospital for seamen, 
built upon a commanding eminence close to it. The pleasure-grounds 
of the palace are open to the public, and command noiilo views. 
Elsinore itself is an open town, and has boon much improved of late 
years. It consists of a main street of considorahle length, with several 
lateral streets. 'I'ho harbour is accessible to shix>s of small draught. 
The town contains two churches, a town-hall and high school, an 
infirmary and hospital, a theatre, and a quarantine establishment. 
Indejieudcntly of a good foreign trade, the townsmen are employed 
in making straw hats, arms, refined sugar, brandy, &c., in printing 
cottons, and in tho fisheries. The harbour is formed by a wooden 
jtier. Elsinore is about 22 miles N. from Copenhagen, with which 
it is connected by electro-telegraphic wires. It was the bu'th]>laco 
of Saxo Grammaticus, a celebrated writer of the 12th century, and 
is tho scene of Shakspere’s trageily of ‘ Hamlet.’ Foreign consuls 
reside at Elsinore. Caroline Matilda, wife of Christian Yll. of 
Denmark, was imprisoned on a charge of adulioiy in tho castle of 
Kronborg until the interference of her brother, Geoigo III, of England, 
prociu'ed her removal to Zell. Under tho castle arp casemates capable 
of holding 1000 men. The vaults Ijenoath are the fabled residence of 
Holgcr Danskc, the great mythic hero of tho Danes,' Steamers ply 
to Copenhagen daily, and Swedish, English, and Rut^iaix steamers to 
ports in the Baltic, call at Elsinore, lu hard wintory the Sound is 
frozen across. 

ELSTER. fl'lLHE.] 

ELSTOW. tBEDKORDSIIIHE.] 

ELTHAM. [Kent.] 

ELVAS. [Alemtejo.] 

ELY, Cambridgeshire, an episcopal city, market-town, and tho scat 
of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 62“ 24' N. lat., 0“ 16' K. long., 
distant 16 miles N.N.E. from Cambridge, 67 miles by E. from 
Tmndou by road, and 72|^ miles by tho Eastern Counties railway. 
'The population of the city of Ely in 1851 was 6176. For sanitary 
purposes the city is governed by a Local Board of Health. The livings 
arc perpetual curacies in tho archdeaconry and diocese of Ely. Ely 
Poor-Law Union contains 13 pirishes and 1 chapelryj with an area of 
82,270 acres, and a population in 1851 of 22,816. 

Ely is the capital of that division of Cambridgeshire which is called 
the Isle of Ely, in tho northern part of the county. Ktheldroda, 
daughter of Anna, king of East Anglia, and wife of Oswy, king of 
Northumberland, retired here about the year 670, and soon after 
founded a mouusiory, of which she became the abbess. In 870 the 
abbey was pillaged and destroyed by tho Danes, and its revenues were 
annexed to the crown. In 070 Edgar granted tho isle to Ethelwold, 
bishop of Winchester, who rebuilt the monastery, and provided it 
with monks. After repeated attacks of William the Conqueror, the 
inhabitants, who made a gallant defence, were obliged to surrender; 
many of them were put to the sword, and most of the valuable 
furniture and jewels of tho monastery were seized; but through tho 
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firmness of Thoodwin, who had been made abbo^ the property was 
restored. 

In 1107 Ely was erected into a bishopric by Henry I. Henry VIII., 
after the surrender of the monastery, granted a charter to convert 
the conventual church into a cathedral, by the title of the Cathedral 
(Church of the Undivided Trinity. The cathedral of Ely displays 
a singular mixture of styles of architecture, but taken as a whole 
it i-s a noble structure. The most ancient part is the transept, which 
was erected in the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. The nave 
and great western tower were built in 1174; the other parts were 
erected at different periods between that time and the year 1534. 
The interior is exccodingly beautiful; the nave is supported by 
lofty columns, which are almost without ornament. The octagon- 
tower combines solidity with gracofulness ; and the choir is a perfect 
specimen of early English architecture. The stalls are beautifully 
carved. The Lady chapel is a most elaborate example of early 
English. The length of the cathedral, including the Galihie porch, is 
617 feet; and the western tower is 270 feet high. There are many 
interesting monuTneiits. Ely cathedml has been fur several years 
undergoing the most extensive repairs and restorations under the 
su]>ervision of the dean and chapter. The interior has been beautifully 
restored, and the works have been effected in a thoroughly substantial 
and judicious manner. 

The city is situated on a considerable eminence near the river Ouse. 
It consists principally of one long street; the market-place, which is 
in the centre of tho town, contains a commodious corn exchange. 
The city is lighted with gas. The town-hall is a commodious building, 
containing in tho central portion court-rooms, in the south wing a 
chapel, and in tho north wing an infirmary ; a house of correction is 
at the back. 

St. Mary’s church is a handsome building, partly Norman with 
portions of early English. The church of the Holy Trinity, which is 
attached to tho cathedral on the south side, was formerly the Lady 
Chapel. Tt was commenced in the reign of Edwarcl 11., and is one of 
tho most perfect buildings of that age. It is 200 feet in length, 40 
foct in breadth, and 00 feet in height; it has neither pillars nor sidc- 
aislcs, but is supported by strong buttresses, surmounted with pin¬ 
nacles. There are chapels in Ely for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. 'The 
(Ji’ammar school, founded by Henry Vlll. in 1541, is under the con- 
ti-ol of tho dean and chapter, who appoint the master. The school is 
free to 24 boys, called king’s scholars, who in addition to instruction 
receive On. each per annum. Tho numlier of scholars in 1853 
was 41. There are also National schools, a Charity school, founded in 
1730, a mechanics institute, and a savings bonk. A county court is 
ht:ld in tho town. 

The soil iti tho vicinity is exceedingly fertile, and supplies great 
quantities of fruit, vegetables, and butter to tho Ijondon market. 
There is a considemble manufactory for earthenware and tobacco- 
pipes, and there arc several mills in the isle for the preparation of 
oil from flax, hemp, and' colc-seod; lime-burning is earned on, and 
there are several breweries. By the river Ouse and by canal there is 
■water communication with Cambridge, London, Lynn, and Wiabeach. 
The market is on Thursday for com and cattle. The fairs are on 
Ascension Day and the eight following days, and October 29th for 
horses, cattle, hops, and Cottenham cheese. 

Tho secular jurisdiction formerly possessed by the bishops of Ely 
is tixken away by the (>th and 7th Will. IV. c. 87, and vestwd in tho 
king, who is empowered to appoint a Custos llotulorum for the isle. 
Tho assizes are now hold by her Majesty's judges who join the 
Norfolk circuit." 

Tho diocese of Ely is in the province of Canterbury. The diocese 
extends over Cambridgeshire, Bcdfonlahiro, Huntingdonshire, and a 
part of Sullblk, ami comprises 529 benefices. It is divided into four 
archdeaconries, Ely, Bcilford, Huntingdon, and Sudbury. The chapter 
consists of the dean, the archdeacons, seven canons, five minor canons, 
and a chancellor. The income of the bi.shop is fixed at 5500/. The 
bishop has considei'able patronage at Cambridge ; he is visitor of four 
colleges, appoints absolutely to the mastership and one fellowship of 
Jesus College, chooses one out of two nominated by the society to be 
master of St. Peter’s College, and has besides a considerable number 
of livings in hia gift. 

(Beutliam, Iliatonj of Ely.) 

EMBRUN. [Ani'Ks, H.vuTEs.j 

EMDEN, the chief town of the province of Aurich, in Hanover, is 
situated in 63“ 22' 3” N. lat., 7“ 12' 38" E. long., a little below tho 
outfall of the Ems into Dollart Bay, and baa about 12,000 inhabitants, 
nearly 500 of whom are Jews. The town stands on the east shore of 
the bay, and is connected with the Ems by a canal about two miles 
long, called the Dulf Canal, which was constructed in 1769. It is 
surrounded with walls and towers, and consists of Faldcru, the old 
town, and two suburbs, which contain about 2250 houses. It is inter¬ 
sected by canals, over which are 30 bridges. Its spacious town-hall, 
with an old armoury and library, is one of the finest buildings in 
East Friesland. There are six churches, of which three belong to 
Dutch Calvinists, one to French Calvinists, one to Lutherans, and 
one to Roman Catholics. There are also a qmago^e, a gymnasium, 
schools of navigation and design, elementary school^ a richly endowed 
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orohan asylum, a castle and custom-house, barracks, and societies of 
the fine arts and national antiquities. 

The population of Emden in 1(552 amounted to 20,000, and owned 
upwards of 600 vessels. A century afterwards tho town liad so much 
declined that tho populacion did not exceed 8000. It came into 
tho hands of Holland in 1808, was made the chief town of tho 
department of Ostein in 1810, and fn 1815 was, with tho whole of 
East Friesland, incorporated with the kingdom of Hanover. Tho 
port, consisting of an outer and an inner harbour, is shallow. Emden 
has been a free port since 1751; but tho Delf Canal, which unites 
the harbour with the town, and is drained and cleansed by means of five 
inland canals, has froquently no water in it, and can be entered at 
high water only ; and even then it is not navigable by vessels which 
draw more than 13 or 14 feet water. All ships of greater draught 
are obliged to discharge their cargoes in the fine roadstead called Dulf, 
into which the canal opens. There is a treckshuyt, or towing canal, 
about 14 milas in length, between hlmden and Aurich. 

Emden is the chief commercial place in Hanover; and ship-building 
is carried on to a considerable extent. As early as the year 1682 it 
had an African trading company, and in tho middle of the last century 
an East India company. The herring fishery off Scotland, which is a 
source of great profit to the place, is carried on by four companie.s, 
who send out between 50 and 60 ships. Emden has brandy distilleries 
and sawing and oil-cnishing mills, besides mamifacturies of fustian, 
cottons, stockings, sail-cloth, cordage, needles, leather, soap, tobacco, 
&c. It has considerable trade in linen, thread, corn, butter uu<l 
cheese, tallow, wool, hides, &c. Opposite the harbour arc the small 
remains of tho i dand of Sesm, or Nesutiinud. It is separated from 
Delf by a swampy arm of the Ems, and pi-eviously to the inundations, 
which overwhelmed it between the yeiu-s 1277 and 1287, formed a 
beautiful spot of about Si) sipiare mile.s, with a town .called Toriim, 
two market-towns, numerous villages, and several monasteries and 
couveiibs. All that is left of it at the present day is a church and 
five or six hou.se.s, built on high mounds of earth, but protected by 
dams from the sea. A railway is in course of construction from Emden 
southwanl through Liugen and Osnabriick to the Cologue-Mindeu 
line, which leads to Hanover. 

EMESA. [Sybia.] 

EMLY, Tipperary, a small market-town which gives name to a 
bishopric, is situated in 62“ 25' N. lat., 8" 17' W. long., about 7 miles 
VV.S.W. from 'I’ipperary, and 112 miles S.\V. from Dublin by tho 
Dublin and Cork railway. It is said that Emly was anciently a city 
of some importance, but it is now an insignificant place. 'The popu¬ 
lation in 1851 was 425. 'i'ho parish church is a good building, 'rho 
ruins of the cathedral present little of interest. The see of Emly 
was founded by St. Ailbe, who died in the year 527. It was united 
to the archiepiscopal sec of Ciishcl in 1568. The sees of Caslu-l and 
Emly are now united with tho.se of Waterfuixl and Lismoiv. 'riie 
chapter consists of a dean, precentor, chancellor, archdeacon, and five 
jircliendarie.^. 

EMMERICH. [Di: ssELDOBF.] 

EMPOLI. [Firenze.] 

EMS, the ancient Aini«u», a river iu the north-west of Germany, 
which hits its souroc in the* Tcutoburg Forest, to the north-west of 
Podorborii, iu Westphalia. From tliis point tho river pursues a 
sluggish westward course between low biuiks to Uietberg, then turns 
to the north until it approaches Harsowiukel, where it bends again to 
the west past Wahrendorf and Telgte, and thence flows north-westward 
to JSchiiUlorf, in Hanover, below tho t«>wn of Uheinc, wheiv it quits 
the Prussiau territory. At Fuestrup, about 5 miles below Telgte, it 
is from 4 to 5 feet deep; and about 5 miles lower down it becomes 
navigable for small flat-bottomed vessels. It enters the ilauovcrian 
dominions above Bchiitilorf, and traverses them for abouc 70 miles. 
The general diroctiou of this piu‘t of its course, in which it mokes 
numerous bends, is duo north, until it quits the province of Osnabriick, 
iu i>assiug through which it approaches w-ithiu a short distance of the 
town of Liugen, and has that of Mcppoii on its right bank, 'riie 
Ems in this part, though full of water iu the rainy season, is so 
shallow iu dry weather that a canal, called the Kins ^laual, has been 
opened from Haukcusfahe, about 8 miles above Liugen, wliieh rims 
parallel with the river, has a depth of 5 feet, and rejoins tho Ems at 
the confluence of the xlaso at Meppeu. From this to>vn to Pai^u- 
hurg its bed has been deepened, so that iu the shallowest spots it has 
a dei>th of three feet. Just above Papeuburg the river winds east- 
waixl, and then inclining H,,mowhat to tho north-east runs on to Leer, 
whence it pursues a northerly course till it has passed Voruha.scn, 
and from this sjiot turns to the north-west, and ultimately enters 
Dollart Bay iu about 63“ 18' N. lat.' The Osier ^East) tuid WesU-r 
(West) Ems, which are formed by the sand-banks Rausel and Borkuin- 
rif, are the channels by which the Ems discharges its waters into the 
NoHh Boa. Between the Rausel aiyl Dollart the Ems is wide, ouil 
sepai-ates East Friesland from the, Dutch province of Groningen, 
'riie Ems below Leer widens to a breadth of 300 feet, and between 
the Dutch and Hanoverian territories its width varies from 5 to 9 
miles, 'fhe whole length of this river is estimated at about 210 miles, 
and it is navigable for vessels of 80 or 100 tons bm-deu as high as 
Papeuburg, where it ceases to be atfoetod by the tides. Its principid 
tributaries on the right bank are the Uase, which passing Osnabriick 
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falls into itat Mopiien, aftc-racourtse of about 125 miles ; tho Aa, which 
rises in the northern part oi the Teutobui^er Wald, and falls into the 
Eins a few miles above Lingen; and the Leda, which enters Hanover 
from tho duchy of Oldenbui^ and joins tho Bms near Leer, after a 
course of about S6 miles. On the left bank tho Ems receives only the 
liitlo river Ahe, which passes Miinstor. The basin of tho Kma has an 
area of only a^ut 5000 square miles, tho smallest area of any of the 
rivers which fall into the North Sea. 

Dollart Bay, which was formed by the tenublo inundation of 1277 
[Kmi>kn], is about 10 miles long from north to south, and about 6 
miles across at its greatest width. At its north-westom extremity the 
Ems leaves it by a channel about two miles wide at its narrowest part 
It has been slowly filling up for centuritut pttst, and about two square 
miles of land are n*coverod from it every forty yeais by pushing out 
embankments to protect the newly-formed alluvial soil. 

ENARYA, a country in Africa, west of Abyssinia, which was visited 
by tho Portuguese Antonio Fern.mdoz in the 17th century. Modem 
travellers have collectodunfomiaiion respecting it; according to which, 
this country is situated 1.5 days' journey fnnn Basso, on the Nile, or 
twenty days’ from Gondar, betw'een 6“ and 8* N. lat., 33° and 37° 
K. long. It is described as moi-e elevated than all the countiies W’hich 
surround it. In the centre of tho country is a group of very high 
inountsius called Kheresa; on its northern declivity originate the 
KiVibe and the Maleg rivers, which fall into the Abai. The rivers 
which originate on the southern declivity <jf the Kheresa Mountains 
fall into tho Ooshop. A great portion of tho country is covered with 
foi-ests, in which several kinds of trees are found which bear edible 
fruits, and one of them is used for dyeing black. Tho coffee-tree is 
indigenous, and met with in such nuundance that the wood is used ns 
fuel; it attains a height of 12 to 14 feet. Elephants, girnffes, and 
bufl’aloes arc stated to abound, as W’ell as some other kinds of wild 
beasts. Civet cats are so numerous that civet musk forms an important 
article of cxportutioii. Gold is also exported ; but it is not known if it 
is collccttul in the country, or brought to it from some distant part of 
Afric.a. Tho capital of Knaryn is iSakkn, which appears to be a consider¬ 
able place not far from the bnitks of the river Kibbe, and is visited by 
cjuMvaiis which come frmn Basso and from Gondar in Abyssinia. These 
Abyssiniuu merchants bring to Bakka rock-salt, which under tho name 
of ‘amoUP constitutes the curiamcy of the country, beads of different 
kinds, several kinds of cotton-goods, copper, daggers, knives, guns, and 
kitchen utensils. They export from Enarya coffee, musk, slaves, gold, 
and the skins of lions, panthers, black Icopanls, and antelopes; also 
ivory and horses. The inhabitants of Enarya belong to tho widely- 
spread nation of tho Gallos. A small j)ortion of tho population and 
the royal family are Mohammedans; but the larger number of the 
inhabitants arc still heathens. It is s«iid th.at among them a small 
number of Abyssinian Christians is found. (Iscnbcrg and Kmpf, 
Travels in Abyssinia ; London (leof/raphicnl Journal, vol. x.) 

ENDEAVOUR STRAIT. [Tokues Stkait.I 

ENFIELD. [Mjmu.ESEx.] 

ENGApIN, the valley of the Upper Inn, in the canton of tho 
Grisons, in Eastern Sw'itzerland, runs from south-west to north-east, 
from tho sources of tho Inn at the foot of Mount Maloya to the defile 
of Finstorraiinz, where tho Inn enters the Tyrol, a length of about 
50 miles. It is tho largest valley in Switzerland next to tho Valais, 
and one <)f the finest; it lies between tho Lopontiau .and tho Rhiution 
Al])a, both of which branch off from Mount Malaya. Tho nortlicm 
or Lepontian ridge, which contains the sximmits known l*y the names 
of Julier (6800 feet), Albula (7200 feet), Scaletta (8000 feet), &c., 
divides tho waters of the Inn from those of tho Albulu, the Lanquart, 
and the lllcr, which flow into the Rhine. Tho southern range, in 
which there are several glncicra, consists of the Monte dell’ Oro (8000 
feet), the Bernina (6200 feet), the Casann.a, tho Fracle, &c., and divides 
the valley of the Inn from the V.altellina, and fi-om the valley of the 
Upper Adige in the Tyrol. More than twenty transverse valleys open 
into the longitu<Iinal valley of Etigadin. Tho width of the plain 
which forms the bottom of the valley of Engadin is from one to two 
miles in its widest ]>arts, but it is much narrower in many places. 

Tho slopes of the tnountaiu.s are covered with pine forests or 
pastures. The Upi>cr Engadin being more elevated than the lower 
part of the valley has a keener air and sharper winters; snow hardly 
disappears in June; winter commences in September, and in tho shoi't 
Bummc!r frosts at night are frequent. Ilere pototties sometimes 
succeed; but tho barley harvest is uncertain. The Lower Engadin 
enjoys a miller climate: barley, rye, peas, potatoes, and hemp 
succeed; in the lowest part of the valley flax is cultivated with 
success. Tho cherry anil other fvuit-troes are also met with. But 
tho chief wealth of Engadin, and especially of the upper part of it, 
consists in its cattle ; its cheese equals that of Qruyfcre, and is largely 
exported. Many of tho men emigrate to Italy and other foreign 
cotmtrica, where they follow tho trade of pastry-cooks and confec¬ 
tioners. Some of them make money, with which they return homo 
and build fine houses, which are conspicuous objects in most of the 
villages. Bands of Tyrolese spread themselves over tho valley to 
make the hay harvests. Masons, carpenters, and smiths are mostly 
foreigners. Leather is imported, while a quantity of raw hides ore 
exporti-d. Most of the pastures on the high Alps are let to herdsmen from 
Bergamo, who migrate thither with their cattle in the summer months. 


Tho villages of Engadin ai'e chiefly along tho road whicli follows 
the course of the Inn for tho whole length of tho valley, ami tluni 
Ictwls into Tyrol by St. Martinsbriick, and joins tlm high road coming 
from Italy by the Stilfsor Joch to lunspruck. New roads have been 
recently completed from the Val Camonica to Tirauo in the Adila, and 
over the Bernina to Sondrio in tho Valtellina. Several paths lead from 
Engadin into tho other valleys of tho Orisons. 

Upper Engadin is divided into 11 communes; Lower Engadin into 
10. Tho whole population is estitnatod at about 8000, of which 
Lower Engadin coutaiiis 5000. Upper Engadin returns three mem¬ 
bers and Lower Engadin four to the Great Council, or Icgislatiiro of 
the canton. Every commune elects its municipal magistrates, and 
each of the two divisions of tho valley has its landammnn and its 
court of justice, the members of which are renewed every two yearn. 

The people of Engadin are Reformeil Calvinists, with the exception 
of the commune of 'rarasp, which is Catholic, and which belonged to 
Austria till 1801. They speak tho Ladiu or Romautsch, a dialect which 
has much resemblance to Italian. There are books printed in Ladiii. 

Schools, or Schulz, in Lower Engadin, is the laigest village in tho 
whole valley; it contains 1150 inhabitants, and has a handsome 
parish church. Zernetz, pronounced and sometimes written Oernetz, 
also ill Lo'wer Engadin, h.is about 600 inhabitants. Samadv.n, wliich 
is tho principal village of the Upper Engadin, has about 500 inha¬ 
bitants, some lino houses, and three churches, [GBrsoNs.] 

KNGHIEN. [Haixaui.t.] 

ENGLAND. The genoi-al description of this part of tho island 
will bo found under tho head of Gukat Britain ; and that of Roman 
Britain under the head of Britannia. Wc hero give a short account 
of its state before the Norman Conquest. 

England, originally Engla-laiid, Eiiglo-land, and Kngle-lond, means 
the land of tho Angles, Acuglcs, or J<higlcs. It is usual ti) speak of 
the people who occupied the south, of Britain before tho Norjiiau 
Conquest by tho names of tho Saxons or the Anglo-Saxons; but each 
of these appellations is .apt to lead to some misajiiireliension. By tlm 
Anglo-Saxon people and langujige seem commonly to be understood 
the nation and language of the I'lnglisli Saxons, as distiiiguishisl from 
tho Saxons of Germany. In this sense however w'o believe tho word 
is altogether a modern form.atioii. Our aiicestui-s before the Norman 
Conquest did not call themselves Anglo-Saxons, as meaning the English 
Saxons or the Saxons of England. Asser indeed designates Alfred as 
Angul-Saxonum Rex; but the meaning iiitemled to be convo 3 ’cd by 
this awkward compound term appears to have been, not tho English 
Siixons, but the Angles or English and the Saxons. NN’hen the Saxon 
part of the population alone was spoken of, they were never called 
the Anglo-Saxons or English Saxons, but siunily tho Saxons, or, as 
the case might be, the West or East or South Saxojis. It is true that 
foreigners and others did not always use tho term with projicr dis¬ 
crimination. The VV''clsh and the Scots of North Britain apjicar to 
have employed the designation in its more general sense. The 
Saasciingh is still tlio name given to the English by the Scottish 
Highlanders, by the Irish, and by tho Welsh; and auciciitly tho 
southern part of tho present Scotland, which was chiefly occupied by 
a population of English descent, was known in tho more northern 
parts bj' the name of Saxonin or Saxony. Tho prevalence again of 
tho term Saxon in modem times, as at)pliod to the entire population 
of England before the Norman Conquest, and to tho language then 
spoken in tho country, is to be attributed principally to tho appro¬ 
priation of the term English to the inhabitants and the language of 
the country since the Conquest, and also perhaps in pai't to the 
circumstance of the state which eventually obtained the general 
sovereignty in the times previous to the Conquest having been a 
Saxon slate. But the name by which tho entire population Wiis com¬ 
monly described in those times by natives of tho country was certainly 
not the S.axuns, but the Angles or tho English; and that from the 
earliest date to which our evidence on tho subject extends. We find 
the Kentish king Ethelbcrt subscribing himself to a charter “ Ego 
Ethelbertus, Rex Anglorum,” in virtue apparently of his dignity as 
Brctwalda, or supremo monarch, which he hold from about tho year 
589 till his death in 616. The kings of Wessex, after they acquired 
tho sovereignty of the whole country, although tiieir own state was 
Saxon, called themselves, not kings of the Saxons, but kings of tho 
Angles and of England. From circumstances like those wo may rea¬ 
sonably conclude that the country was called England, and the people 
and their language English, from the time of the introduction of 
Christianity. 

To the circumstances of that introduction we would trace this use 
of the names. The captives from Britain exposed for sale in tho 
market-place of Rome, who firat drew upon their country the attention 
of Gregory, afterwards pope, were Angles, as the well-known pun, 
“ They would be not Angles, but angels, if they were but Christians,” 
which the name of their nation and their fair appearance suggested 
to Gregory, may remind us. It was tho Angles therefore that Gregory 
formed the desire of converting; and it was to the inhabitants of 
Britain considered as Angles that Augustine and his companions were 
some years afterwards sent as missionaries. These oircumstoncea were 
enough to fix tho name as the proper Christian appellation of the 
nation. The constant use of this appellation by the venerable Bede 
in his great work, * Historia Ecolesiostioa Gentis Anglorum,” may be 
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reasonably suppoaod to have had nmch effect in establishing its 
acceptation in the sense in which it is there employed. In this 
way the terms England and English came into universal use as the 
proper namcs^ of the country, the people, and the language, just as 
they arc at this day. 

According to the statement of Bede, which, repeated in the Saxon 
Chronicle, is the only distinct accoimt we possess of the invaders from 
the Continent who effected the conquest of South Britain in the fith 
and Gth centuries, they consisted principally of three nations or tribes, 
the Jutos, the Saxons, and the Angles. (‘ Hist. Eccles.,' i. 15.) In another 
place however (v. 10) he mentions Frisians ns being mixed with these; 
and there are other ancient testimonies to the same effect, especially 
a remarkable passage in Procopius (‘ Boll. Goth.,' iv. 20), where, in his 
account of the island under the name of Brittia, ho describes it as 
inhabited by three nations, the Anglos, the Frisoues, and tho-so of the 
same name with the island, the Britons, each of which nations Inul a 
king. Sir Francis Palgrovo (‘ llise and Prog, of the English Cow.,' 
pp. 41, 42) consi<lers the name Frisians in this passage to include 
both the J utes and the Angles, as well as the Fnsians proper, all these 
ajiparently being alike Belgic tribes. “ By the Fri.siaim,” ho adds, 

“ liengist is deemed td be a Frisian king; and the legend of Howena, 
or, 08 they term her, Honix, is incorporated in their history. Abetter 
proof of ailinity is to be foiiitd in the resemblance of the Fiisic and 
Anglo-Sax<in languages, which in many in.Htancc3 amounts to an 
absolute identity. But the most conclusive argument of the unity 
of the nations is deduced from the judgments dictated by Wulemar, 
and incorporated in their respective laws of the Frisians and Angles, 
showing thereby that they obeycid the dictiites of a common legislator.” 
It is to bo I’ceollecsted that .anciently the Frisians appear to have been 
spread in dutivched settlements along the whole lino of the coast 
from the Schelde to the North Sen. Down to the 8th century, what 
was called the Greater Friesland (or Frisia Major), then forming part 
of the empire of Charlemagne, extended all the way from the ScheMo 
to tho Weser. But the Frisians who passed over into Britain with 
the Saxons, Anglos, ami .Tute.s, were moat probably the Strandfrisii, 
or inhabitants of tho small district called tho Lesser Fricsltuid (Fri.sia 
Minor), lying opposito to tho Isle of Northstraud, on tho western cotost 
of .Schleswig. 

According to the statements of tho earliest chroniclers, the first of 
tho Germanic invaders that arrived after the d(!parture of tho lluinaus 
•were a body «)f Jutes, under two lea<ler8 named Hongiat ami llorsa. 
They arrived 410 at Ebbsllect, now an inland spot, but then on 
tho coast of the Isle of Thanct, and near the mouth of tho Wansum, 
now a mere rivulet, whicli divides Tluinet from tho rest of Kent. 
Till! Jutes who came to Britain with Hengist and Horsa appear to 
have como immediately from wliat was formerly called South Jutland, 
and is now the duchy of Schleswig. They were proljably therefore, 
in part at least, from the district called tho Lesser Friesland, which, 
ns .already mentioned, was situated on the coast of South Jutlaud. 
Tho Jutes, according to Bede, were tho .ancestors of the pcopdo of 
Kent, ami also of the inhabitants of tho Isle of Wight, and of the 
)>art of the coast of Hampshire ojiposito to it: that is to s.ay, the 
J utes settled in those parts, mixing most probably with the former 
inhabitants. 

The Jutes under Hengist and Horsa were followed in a.d. 477 by 
a body of Saxons under Ella, who mmlo their descent on tho coast of 
Sussex. The next leader that arrived was Cerdic, with another colony 
of Saxons, in A.D. 495. At this {teriod the name, in its most com- 
pitshcusivo acceptation, appears to have been u.sed as that, not 
of one nation, but of a great confederacy of nations, tho territories 
occiqiicd by which extended from the Baltic far into the interior of 
tlermany. Wo are inclined however to ilerivo the Saxon invaders of 
Britain from tho immediate vicinity of tho Baltic, most probably from 
the country now forming the duchy of Holstein, with perhaps part 
of tho north of Hanover or the west of Mecklenburg. Thus situated, 
they w'ould be the next neighbours of tho Jutes and tho Angles. In 
tho account of Germany whiidi Alfred has inserted in his translation 
of tho ‘Geography of Orosiua,’ tho ‘ Enid Seaxan' are described as 
lying to tho north of tho Thyringaa (or Thuringiana) ; to tho south 
e.ast of the Frisians (this must moan tho Strandfrisiaua) ; to the esist 
of tho mouth of the Aolfe (tho Elba) and Frysland; and to tho south- 
eiwt of Anglo and Sillendo (Zealand), and part of Dena (Denmark). 
Bode expressly brings the English Baxons from “ the land now called 
tho country of the old Saxons.” They appear to have eventually 
occupied (Sussex, Essex, Middlesex, the south part of Hertford, Surrey, 
Hampshire (with the exception of tlio coast opposite to the Isle of 
Wight), Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somoraet, Devon, and part of Cornwall. 

^ It was not till the year 527 that the hrst Angles arrived. From that 
time they made a succession of descents under various petty chiefs, 
whose names have not been preserved, upon the coasts of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. In 547 however a much more numerous body of them than 
had yet appeared landed under the conduct of Ida on the coast between 
the Tweed and the Forth, and eventually established themselves in 
the country -to the north of the Humber. Tacitus, who in his 
* Germany’ has mentioned neither tho Saxons nor tho Jutes, merely 
notices the Angli along with several other tiibes us lying beyond tho 
Longobardi, and surrounded by the natural protection of their rivers 
and woods. As far however os anything can be noodo of his vagu 
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account, he ap];MarB ■to place them somewhere in the peninsula of 
Jutland. This is the situation which is as.signcd to them by B.Kle 
and other ancient English writers. “ From tho Angles,” says Bede, 

“ that is to say, from the country called Anglia, and which from that 
tjme till now is said to have rcinaiticd waste, between tho provinces 
of the Jutes and the old Saxons, desccndiHl the East Angles, the 
Mercians, the race of the Northumbrians, and all tho rest of tho 
lations of EnglaniL” Alfred, in his ‘ Orosius,’ also places tho Angles 
n the Danish •oiintries on the Ihdtic. And Ethclwerd, a writer of 
tho 11th century, describes Old Anglia as situated butwoim the Saxons 
and tho Jutcis, and as having the city of Schleswig for it.s capital. 
Tho Anglos obtained possession of the whole of wh:it is now called 
England, with the exception of the parts alreaily mentionerl .as occupied 
>y the Jutes and Haxons ; in other wonl.s, of ail England to the north 
f tho Bri.stol Avon and the Thames, except the jiresent counties of 
K.ssex, 3 Iiddlo 3 cx, and part of Hertfoivl. They also extended their 
lettk-ments over a great part of the south of Scotland. 

This is the generally-received account; but it is only right to sUte 
.hat there are grave ditliculties in tho way of its .strict acceptation, at 
east as to tho dates. Mr. Kemble (‘ Saxons in England,’ chap, i.) Inis 
hown the probability ” that a large admixture of German trabes was 
bund ill England long lu-ovious to the middle of the 6 th century;” 
ind that “ bodies, more or less numerous, of coa.'jt-Germans, perh ijis 
actually of Saxons and Angles, had colonised the eastern shores of 
'ilugland long before tho time generally a.s.samcd for their advent.” 
lo even goes so far os to say—and his opinion must be allowed great 
weight I confess that the more I examine this question, the more 
completely I am (xmviucod that the received accounts of our migra¬ 
tions, utir subsequent fortunes, and ultimate settlement, arc devoid of 
historical truth iii every detail.” 

Be that as it m.ay, it will be coiivcuient to have in a summary form 
the received view of tho kingdoms founded by the sev<!ral invading 
bands; tho dates are those assigned in the valuable summnrios of 
Anglo-Saxon history, given by Sir F. I’algrave in his Appcmlix of 
‘ I’roofs and Illustrations' to his ‘ Brie and Frogress of the English 
Common a-ealth,’ pp. ccxxix-cccxl. 

1. Kent, cou.dstiiig of the pivseut county of that name, founded by 
Hengist and Horsa, whoso followers were Juto.s, a.v. 457. From .E-c 
or Eric, the son and succes.sor of Ilengrit, tho kings of Kent acqiiii-ed 
the name of yEsciugas. Kent subsisted as an iudepeudeut state till 
ts conquest by Ceuwulf, king of Mercia, in 790. In 828 it wa.s finally 
annexed to Wessex by Egbert; but for at leicst a century afttir that 
late it is still mentioned a separate though sulHirdiiiate kingdom. 

2. (Sussex, consi.stiug of the preseut cmmty of that name, founded 
by Ella, w'hosc followers were Baxous, .v n. 491. In A.n. 680 it was 
conquered by Ceadwalla, king of Wessex, and apjx-ars to have remained 
ever after in subjection either to that .-.hiti! or to Mereiii. In .''28 it 
liiiidly submitted to Egbert; and ‘‘from this period,” .says (?ir F. Pal- 
grave, “ (Sussex and Surrey appear to have been considered jw iutegnd 
portions of the empire of Wessex, but .as annexed to the kingdom of 
Kent and i>assiug with it.” 

3. Wes-sex, iucliuliug (in its greatijst extent) Surivy, Hants with the 
Isle of Wight, Berks, NN'ilts, l,).ji*sct, Somerset, Devon, and pirt of 
Cornwall, fuimdeil by Cerdic aftd his son (.(ynric, who.se followers were 
Saxotiii, A.n. 519. The Jutes of tho Isle of Wight were conquered by 
Cerdic and Cynric, .v.n. 530 ; but in 661 the rihuid was wrested from 
Wessex by Wulfcro, kiug of Mercia; some time after wbieh it appear.s 
to have asserted its iudejMiudonee, which it maiutaiiieil uuder kings of 
its own till tho bt'giuniug of the 10th century, when it submitted to 
Edwiu^d tho Elder. In the reign of Egbert (.v.u. 800-836) the kingdom 
of Wessex attained a supremaey over the other state.^, which it never 
lost afterwards. 

4. Essex, including the pro.sent counties of Es.'iex and MMdle.sex, 

and tho soiitlicrn part of Hertfonlshiiv, sujiposcd to h;ive boon founded 
by ..Esewin, or Ercenwiuc, whose followiirs were Saxons, a.k. .527. 
“ It is doubtful,” says Sir F, I’algrave., ” whether this monarchy over 
enjoyed indejiendenee.” It certainly became subject to Mercia in the 
course of the 7th century, and in 823 it finally submitted to Egbert 
of Wessex. , 

5. Northumbri.'i, consisting of tho sometimes separafe but com¬ 
monly united states of Bernlcia and Deira; the former (from tho 
native name Bryneicli) iiicludiiig tho county of Northumberland, and 
the Bouth-eastom counties of Scotliual as far as the Forth, founded by 
Ida, whose followers were .-Angles, A.ri. 547 ; the latter (from the native 
name Deifyr) including the counties of Cumberl.and, Durham, Wc..<t- 
morelatid, York, and Lancaster, founded by .Ella, whose followers were 
also Angles, .v.i>. 660. These two states appear to have coalen-ed before 
tho beginning of tho 7th century; and'after tho year 655 they were 
never separated, so long as they retained their independence. The 
limits of the kingdom of Northun.’.iria to the north varied giv.atly 
from time to time, according to the fortunes of the almost constant 
warfare which it carried on with the Scots, tho Piets, and the kingdom 
t)f Strathclyde. The Northumbrians mode a formal 8ubini.s.siou to 
Egbert of VVo-ssox in 829. In 867 the country was cotupioroil by the 
Danes; and from this time it may be eonsidcivd to have ivnmined 
inilependeut under the princes of Danish race till 921, when both the 
Danes tuid English inhabitants acknowloilgeil tho supivmacy of Edwanl 
the Elder. Northumbria however coiitiuuetl to be governed by x>rincoa 
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of its own, who, although nominally subject to the English monarch, 
took the title of kings till 952. After this its rulers were only dcsig* 
nated earls; the district forming sometimes one earldom, sometimes 
two, under the names of Bemicia and Deira, or Northumbria and 
York. It was not till some time after the Norman Conquest that the 
territories which had formed this Saxon state came to be oonsidei'ed 
as strictly included within the realm of England. 

6. East Anglia, including Norfolk, Suflblk, Cambridge, and part of 
Bedfordshire, founded by Uffa, whose followers were Angles, and from 
whom the kings of this state took the name of Uffingas, a.d. 571. 
The East Angles placed themselves under the sovereignty of Egbert 
of Wessex about the ^ear 823, but they continued for some time after 
this under the immediate government of their own kings. The country 
was conquered by the Danes in 883; and it was not completely 
brought back under subjection to the English crown till after the 
accession of Athelstane in 925. From this time it appears to have 
been governed bv ealdermen, or dukes. 

7. Mercia, including the counties of Chester, Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Shropshire, Stafford, Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, 
Huntingdon, Hereford, Worcester, Warwick, Gloucester, Oxford, Buck¬ 
ingham, and parts of Hcrtfonl and Bedford, said to have been founded 
by Crida, whose followers were Angles, a.I). 685. About tbo middle 
of the 7th century Mercia was conquered by Oswio, king of Northum¬ 
bria ; but after a few years it rocovered its independence; ami before 
the end of the next century it had reduced to subjection both the 
neighbouring states of East Anglia and Kent. It was eventually 
subjugated however aboul the year 825, by Egbert of Wessex, and 
although for some time considered as a separate kingdom, it continued 
ever after dependent upon that state, with the exception of a short 
period in the latter part of that century, during which it was overrun 
and taken possession of by the Danes. 

This assemblage of states has l>een commonly called the Heptarchy, 
for which Mr. Turner has proposed to substitute the Octarchy, on the I 
CTound that Deiiw and Bemicia ought to be considered as two distinct 
Kingdoms. But in truth it may be doubted if there ever was a time 
when so manjr as seven of the states co-existed separately .and indepen¬ 
dently. Viwious small districts also appear to have for longer or 
sbortor periods preserved an all but nominal independence in the 
midst of the larger states, to some one or other of which they were 
severally considered as annexed. Such were the Isle of Wight; the 
Suthrige, or Southern Kingdom, now Surrey ; the district of Hwiccas, 
or Magesettam, which was conterminous with the ancient bishopric 
of Worcester; and others, of which the annals were for the first 
time collected by Sir Francis Palgrave. But above all it would be 
difficult to show that either term is perfectly admissible, if it be 
intended to imply (as in strict j)ropricty both heptarchy and octarchy 
would seem to do) that the several states were till connected together 
into any sort of union or confederacy ; that they formed in fact any 
political system entitled to be designated by one word at all. W'e 
know that they were constantly at war with one another, and of the 
existence of any general controlling authority, except such ns one 
king was occasionally enabled to maintitin over the rest by his sword, 
their history affords no trace. To certain of the kings however by 
whom this temporary supremacy appears to have been asserted in the 
most marked manner, Bede, and after him, the Saxon Chronicle, have 
attributed the title of Brctwalda, that is, as it has been interprete<l, 
Wielder, or Emperor of Britain; and it is probable that a species of 
superior honour and dignity, such as this title would imply, may have 
been clumed by the princes in question, and accorded to them by 
those of their neighbours whom they had brought under subjection, 
or who, although unsubdued, preferred not to provoke their enmity. 
Upon the whole, the title of Bretwalda cannot well be regarded as 
any thing more than an ostentatious and empty assumption on the 
part of some of the Saxon kings, or an epithet of distinction bestowod 
upon them by the flattery of the chroniclers. It certoiuly carried with 
it no real or legal authority. 

ENGLISH CHANNEL, called by the French La Mancbe, is that 
narrow sea which separates the southern shores of England from 
the northeili shores of France. On the west it opens into the Atlantic , 
Ocean by (wide moutb, between the Land’s End and the French 
island of Dshant (Ouissant), where it is about 100 English miles 
across. On the east it is united to the North Sea by the Strait of 
Dover (Pas de Calais of the French.) West of the Strait of Dover 
the Channel rapidly increases in width; and between Brighton and 
Havre ia more than 90 miles acrosa Farther west however it is 
tmrrowod by the peninsula of Cotontin, which projects from the 
French coast into the Channel, and terminates in Cape de la Hogtie, 
its most north-western point. West of the peninsula is the widest 
port of the Channel, which between St. Alban’s Head in Dorsetshire 
and tiie harbour of St. Malo is nearly 140 miles across. The 
remainder of the Channel to its junction with, the Atlantic is between 
100 and 110 miles wide. 

It appears certein that a cuiTent from the west is generally, if neft 
constantly, running up the ChanneL This is evident from the eastern 
tides being stronger than the western or ebb tides, and their running 
longer in stormy weather from the west. It is also observed, that 
a* *)te came time the surface of the Channel is raised two feet or 
more above that of the North Sea, and consequently dischaiges a great 


quantity of water into that sea. The ports of the Channel are some 
feet deeper in strong westerly winds than at ordinary times. The 
French ports along the Channel are shallow, and none of them are 
deep enough to admit men-of-war, while England has some of its 
finest harbours on the coast-line of the channel. The French govern¬ 
ment has for a series of years made efforts to deepen the harbour of 
Cherbourg on the French coast of the Channel. [CiiHuiiouno.] Tltu 
Channel is well stocked with fish, which gives constant occupation to 
a considerable number of ilsheiiuen on the coasts of England and 
France. 

ENGLISH HARBOUR. [Antigua.] 

ENNIS, coimty of Clare, Ireland, a market and assize town, a 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Dromclifle, ia situated on the river Fei-gtis, in 
62" 60'N. lat., 8" 68'W. long; distant 116 miles S.W. by S. from 
Dublin. The population iu 1851 w«w 7840, besides 43()5 iu the 
Union workhouse and other public iiistitutious. Euiiis is governed 
by 21 town commissioners, and I’etiinis one member to the Itnperial 
Parliament. Ennis Poor-Law Union coniprisea 20 eIoc;tornl divisions, 
with an area of 112,490 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 10,.‘M5. 

The name of the place w’as originally Ennis Clinuirnadha, so called 
from Clonroad, a favourite dwelling place hero of the C’Briens, lonls 
of Thomoud. Iu 1240 Donogh Carbrac O’Brien built a nioiiastc;ry 
at Ennis for Franciscan friars, of which the ruins are still standing. 
The town contains some good houses, but has altogether a tnean 
appearance. Besides the parish church the town eoutuins chapels for 
Roman Catholics, Independents, and Wesleyan Methodists ; the court¬ 
house, the county jail, the infirmary, two hospitals, a workhouse, a 
market-house, and a town-hall. A short distance from the town is 
Ennis College, one of the four chissical sehooLs founded by Erasmus 
Smith. There is a moderate trade iu grain and cattle. 1’here arc a 
brewery, large flour-mills, and a valuable limestone quariy. Em 
wars incorporated by charter of Jaunes 1. Faiirs am lield in April 
and September. In the vicinity of the town arc sevei-ail good 
mansions. 

(Fraser, Handbook of Ireland i Thom, Iriah Alvumac.) 

ENNISCORTHY, county of Wexlbi’d, Irelaiiul, ai mairkct and 
coi’porate town, and the scat of a Poor-Laiw Union, chiefly in the 
parish of St. Mary's of Knniscfu-thy, and partly iu the parish of 
TempIe8haTinon,is situated in .52" 35' N.lat., t}‘ 3.5' W. lung.; disf.aant 
13 miles S.S.E. from Wexford, and 65 miles S.S.W. from Duldiii. 
The population in 1851 was 6993, besides 173.5 imuates of public 
institutions. ’Pbo town is governed by 21 coniiaais.'-luners. Euni.s- 
corthy Poor-Law Union comprises 33 electoral divisions, with an areai 
of 196,689 acres, and a population in 18.51 of 53,.S{i2. 

Enuiscorthy dates from the erection of ai castle here by Raymond 
le Gros, one of the early Anglo-Norman conquerors, (leraildde I’ren- 
dergast, another Anglo-Norman noble, foumlod ai mouai»tei*y here foi- 
Augustinian friai-s about 1230; and Donnell Cavanaigh, an Irish poten¬ 
tate, founded a Franciscan convent for friars of the strict ubscrvauice 
in 1460. Some ruins of both edifices still remain. The caistle is in 
good preservation. It consists of a square keep flanked by round 
towers, and stands at the west cuid of the bridge, on the bauak t»f the 
Slancy. Enniscorihy was taken by Cromwell in 1649.. It wa.s sturnacd 
and burned by the Irish rebels iu 17»8. 

The town is situated on rising ground on both banks of the river 
Slaney, which is hero itavigable for sloops. The bridge which cro.sses 
the Slaney and connects the two parts of the town is a neat stone 
structure of three arches. Besides the church, which is a plain 
bxiilding, the town contains a Roman Catholic and a Methodi.st 
chapel, a Quakers’ meetiug-liouse, a court-house, market-house, work- 
house, and hospital; also a prcsentatit>n convent. Kniiiscorthy pos¬ 
sesses a good retail trade; and nearly all the com of the county of 
Wexford passes through its market. Coal, timber, iron, limestone, 
&c., are broright up by the Slaney from Wexford. Two quays, which 
facilitate the trade, were constructed chiefly at the expense of tlio 
Earl of Portamotith. A factory for flannel, frieze, and blankets, ami 
a large brewery and distilleiy afford employment. A market is held 
three times a week; and a fair every month. Enuiscorthy vras 
incorporated by charter of the 11th James I. The valley through 
which the Slaney flows is exceedingly rich and fertile and the scenery 
on its banks both above and below the town of Eniiisoorthy is 
very beautiful. In the vicinity of the town are several pleasant 
villas and mansions. 

(Fraser, Handbook of Ireland ; Thom, Iidth A Itnanae.) 

Enniskillen, county of Fermanagh, Ireland, chiefly in the 
parish of Enniskillen, but partly iu the pariah of Rossoiy; a market- 
town, the capital of the county, a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 64" 22' N. lat., 7" 38' 
W. long., distant 81 miles N.W. from Dublin. The population iu 
1851 was 6792, besides 869 inmates of public institutions. The town 
is governed by 21 town commissioners, and returns one member to the 
Imperial Parliament. EnniskUleu Poor-Law Union comprises 42 
electoral divisions, with an area of 203,610 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 53,648. 

Enniskillen is well built and beautifully situated. The principal 
part of the town is built on an island on Lough Erne, and two bridgi s 
connect the island, which is covered to the water’s edge with the 
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buildings of the town and its dofoncos, with the suburbs on each sido. 
Tho oxtcnded boundary of the borough includes tho island and the 
two suburbs which are situated north-east anil south-west of tho island, 
in the porishes of Enniskillen and Rossory respectively. The country 
around swells into highly cultivated eminences; and numerous 
mansions occupy tho shores of the lake above and below tho town. 
From its position, commanding the only pass into Ulster within a 
distance of 50 Irish miles, Enniskillen is a place of considerable military 
importance. 

The town contains a hambtome church, chapols for Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists, infantry and artil¬ 
lery barracks, a new miurket-house, a jail, ooiut-house, and hospital. 
A small fort is situated at each end of the town ; and the royal school, 
founded by Charles 1., which occupies a conspicuous place, is one of 
tho most richly endowed in Ireland. The manufacture of linen, a 
small factory for cutlery, two distilleries, a brewery, and a tannery, 
afford employment. Many of tho females arc employed in straw- 
plaiting. Timber, coal, and other commodities, are imported by 
barges from Relleck, at the western end of Lough Erne. A brisk 
i*etuil trade is carried orr. Fairs aro held in May, August, luid 
November. 

Enni^ikillcn was altogether the work of the Pi’otestant settlers intro¬ 
duced into Ulster by tho new ]>atcntecs. [Ferman.vgu.] It was 
erected into a corporation in Idl^; but had increased so far as to 
cover tho greater part of the island in 1641, when, through tho 
exertions of Sir William Colo, it proved a most important asylum 
for the Protestants on that boi-der of Ulster. Throughout the war of 
the llevolution the local levies of Enniskillen and its neighbour¬ 
hood did excellent service to tho cause of the Prince of Orange; 
their exploits have been reeorded in Hamilton’s ‘ Actions of the 
Enniskilleners.* 

(Fraser, Handbook of Iriiaml; Thom, IrUh Almanac.) 

ENNISTVMON, county Clare, Ireland, in tho parish of Kilma- 
nahccn, a small market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law ^Uniou, is 
situated in .52'’ .55' N. Int., 9 ’ 20' W. long., distant 12 miles W. by N. 
from F.nnis, and 101 miles W.S.W. from Dublin. Tho population of 
tho to\vu in 1851 was 1729, exclusive of 1070 inmates of the work- 
house and 12 in the bridewell. Enni.stymon Poor-Law Union coiuprise.s 
20 electoral divisions, with an area of 99,281 acres, and a p'lpulatioii 
in 1851 of 81,612. This little town is delightfully situated on the 
river Knnistymon, and surroundcil by a low range of picturesque hills. 
The river falling ovcj some ledges of rock forms a rapid of great 
beauty. 'I'ho town, which has very little trade, contains a church, a 
Rom.an f!utholic chapel, the district bridewell, and a Union workhouse. 
In the vicinity are the ruins of Qlen Castle, which formerly belonged 
to tho O’Pricns; thei*e are also several largo and Iniudsome luausions. 
Six fains are held in the course of the year. 

ENOS. [A uui-vNOi’T.E.] 

ENS, the rroviuce.s of the, constitute tho archduchy of Austria, 
which, with Styria, Cariiithia, ('ariiiol.a, (litrz, Trieste, part of Istriii, 
the Tyrol, and Voralberg, form what are denominated tho hei-editary 
dominions of the house of Austria. The archduchy is divided into 
the two provinces of tho liower and Upper Ens, commonly called 
Lower and U pper Austria, and has (exclusive of tho duchy of Sidzburg, 
which until 1849 was included iu the archduchy) an area of about 
12,298 English square miles, and 2,241,363 inhabitants. Lower 
Austria is the moat ancient possession of tho house of Austria, and 
was acquired by conquest from the Avari in the year 796. Charle¬ 
magne, who subjected it, formed it into a margraviate ; it became a 
llavariau lief, and so continued until Count Leopold of Rabenbcrg 
was recognised as its independent possessor in 944. It continued iu 
tlie possession of the princes of Babonberg, who added Upjier Atistna 
to it and raised tho wholo into a duchy, until Ottokar, king of 
liohomia, expelled them in the middle of the 13th century. In 1276 
however Rudolph of Hapsburgh wrested the duchy out of his hands, 
and bis descendants have remained iu possession of it to the present 
day. They assumed the title of archdukes in 1359, but were not 
recognised as such until tho year 1453. 

The province of tho Lower F/w, or Lower A ustria, lies nearly in tho 
centre of tho Austrian dominions, on both sides of the D.anubo, 
between 47® 26' and 49“ 1' N. lat., 14° 26' and 17“ I'E. long. It is tho 
eastern portion of tho archduchy, and it is bounded N. by Bohemia 
and Moravia, E. by Hungary, S. by Styria, and W. by Upper Austria. 
The area is 7674 square miles ; tho population in 1850 was 1,533,047. 

Surface .—The Lower Ens is walled in both on the north and south 
by ranges of mountains. A branch of the Noric Alps, of limestone 
formation, not only occupies its sonthcru districts, but spreads its 
branches over the wholo country south of the Dauube, with the 
exception of the most eastern parts. Its most elevated points aro the 
Schneeborg, in tho south-west of the Lower Wicnorwald, which has 
two peaks, the Alpongipfel (Alpine peak), 7383 feet, and tho Qros.ser 
Riese (Great Giant), 7331 feet high. A scries of woo<lcd heights 
denominated tho Wiener Wald (Vienna Forest), separates tho Upper 
from the Lower Circles of the Wicnorwald, and runs frcm south-west 
to north-east. On the loft bank of the Dauube, and throughout tho 
western and nearly tho whole of the eastern districts of the northerly 
portion of the Lower Ens, the Bohemian and Moravian chains of the 
great Sudetsch range [Austria, vol i. coL 716] extend their last offsets 
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in all directions until they subside in tho valley of tho Danube. A 
succession of these heights, called tho Mannhart group, miming from 
north to south, divides the Upper from tho Lower Mannhart circles, 
and gives their name to them, 'fho most elevated point in this 
quarter is the Yauerling, close to that river, in the south of the 
Upper Manuhai'tsberg circle, which is 3830 feet higln In the northern 
and eastern parts of tho Lower Manahartsberg circle the ranges of 
hills are of inferior height. The Ikstian Mountains on tho right bank 
of tho Danuh-' ai’e connncctcd with tho Noric Alps. Many of these 
chains are densely wooded; others aro entirely naked. Tho most 
extensive forests are the Wiener (Vienna), Ernsthrunn, Hocldeiten, 
and Mannhart; the lino of tho first of the.se divides tho Lower from 
the Upper Wicnorwald circle. It is estimated that the area occupied 
by tho mountains of the Lower Ens is at least ono-thii*d of its whole 
surface; they are furrowed by numberless valleys, which give the 
province a beautifully varied and picturesque appearance. 

The mines of the Lower Ens aro not of any great importance. 
Tho Annabcig no longer yiehls silver. There aro iron-mines at 
Rcicheuau, Biltteu, .Schottwicn, Erdweis, Weitra, and other spots, 
but tho quantity raised is but inconsiderablo. There are numerous 
quarries of marble, freestone, &c., particularly in the south ; gypsum 
and calcareous rucks, from which much lime is made, are abundant; 
mill-stonc.s, graiiitii, slate, idum, potter's clay, quartz for making glass 
and china, and porphyry are among the other mineral products. Coals 
are raised in tho south and in some other part.s. 

Itydroyraithy and Communications. —'TYlc fine valley of the Danube 
spreads out on both banks of tho river iu a continuous level from 
Korneuburg as far as Krems, and the greater part of the streams 
which w’ater the Lower Ens discharge thcm.sulves into that river. 
The Danube itself travcrscJi the province from west to east for about 
156 miles, entering it a little to the north-east of Neustiidtel, and 
quitting it between Hainburg and Theben, which latter town is within 
the Hungarian border.s. Between thc.se towns it has a fall of more 
than 510 feet (450 Vicuna feet), and it.s current is .accordingly so mpid 
that it flows beneath St. Sophia’s briilge, iu \'ienn.a, at the rate of nine 
feet per second. Its brciwlth acro.ss the island of Lubati, close to 
Vienn;i, i.s 3050 Vienna fathorn.s (18,986 English feet): but in aoine 
parts, jiarticularly below Mai’bach and .at Tlialem below Kretns, its 
channel is so narrowed by the high bonds that it ru.she.s forward with 
a violence which in fonner time.s reiidei’ed the i#vigatiou extremely 
perilou.s. 'I'he tributaries of the Danube, so far as the Lower Ens is 
coni-erned, are of no great liiigth or volume of water. On the right 
bank aro tho Ens, Ips, Erlaf, Billach, 'rra.scn or ’I’raiscn, Schweehat, 
Gre.at Fiacha, and Leitha, all of which flow from the Alpine Moun¬ 
tains iu tho southerly district.s of the Lower Ens, and arc remarkablo 
for the green colour of their waters; tho Great Ei.scha has also tho 
peculiar characteristics of seldom varying iu the body of its water 
and never frcezing. 'rhe Danube on its left bank receives tho Krem.s, 
which irrigates the south of the Upper Mannhartsberg circle, flowing 
throvigh the beautiful valley of the Krem.s, .anciently called tho 
‘Vallis Aurca,’ or Golden Valley, and falling into the Damibe at 
Krems; the March, which next to the Dauube i.s the l.arge.st river in 
the Lower En.s, and which, entering the province from Moravia, forms 
its boundary on tho side of Hungary for about 48 miles, and is navi¬ 
gable to its mouth, where its breadth is about 1420 feet; and tho 
Kamp. [Austria, vol. i. col. 719.] The only streams which arc not 
tributary to tho Danube ai'c some rivulct-s which, like the Sal/a and 
the Miirz, flow down from the Alpine heights in tho south of tho 
province ami join the Miirz; and the l.ainsitz in the north-we.st, where 
it takes the name of the Bnumau at Gmiind and of the ^Ichwarzbach 
at 8chwai'zb.ach, under which designation it ultimately falls iuto the 
Moldau, a tributary of tho Elbe. 

Independently of the Donaii Canal iCan.al of tho Danube), near 
Vienna, which is merely an enlarged arm of the Danube, the only 
canal in the I.owcr Ens Is tho Vienna or Noustadt Canal, which upen.s 
out from the preceding and termiuato.s at Wiener-Noustadt, about 
34 miles S. frciu tho capitab 

'riiero aro some large natural sheets of water, but none deserving 
of the name of lakes; tho largest is tho Erlaf, or Zeller-see, which is 
about 4998 feet long, 1890 broad, and from 620 td 430 feet deep. 
Near the Mitter-soo there is a beautiful w’atorfall 200 feet high, and 
close to it i.s a spot cal’ jd tho Briillcudor Stier (Roaring Bull), where 
the roar of .a .subterranean c.ascade is heard. 

Tho mineral waters of liaden, 19 miles S.W. from Vienna, are iu 
considerable repute; thus of Medling, Deutschalteuburg, Ilciligeu- 
stall, and Dbbling .are also used. 

'The railways in Lower Au.stria aro—portion of tho Northern 
States; tho Vienna and Glognitz; a portion of tho Vienna and 
I’rosburg; and the Vienna and Stockerau; all of which are noticed 
under Austria, cob 723. 

Climate, Soil, Protluctions .—The v.aried character of the surface 
occasions considerable difference of climate. The mountainous n.atun* 
of the north-western and soutliern parts of the province rendora tho 
temperature colder than it is in tho lowlands about tho Dauube uiul 
iu the eastern districts. The average annual temperature iu Vienna 
is .about 51° Fahr.; tho summer heat is between "r' ami SS”, and tho 
maximum heat docs not exceed 97“ ; the winter cold varies between 
10° and 12° below tho freezing point, and has never been greater 
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than 22*, Tho woathor is very valuable, and on the lofty summit of 
the Schneoberg it changes, according to Blumenbach, almost every 
hour. About Annabcrg, in the south of the Lower Wienerwald, the 
coimtry is so desolate that it goes by the name of tho Siberia of 
Austria. 

The soil of tho Lower Ens differs much in productiveness. Tho 
richest ti-acts are in the centi-o of the province, from the conHuenco 
of the Ena e.a3tward as for as tho Pulnafeld on tlio right bank of tlie 
Danube ; and on the loft bank, from Krciiis they extend until they 
spread over the south-eiistoru parts of tho Upper Mannhartsbetg to 
the elllux of the March into tlie Djinube. The lauds about tho Lower 
MiU'ch indeed, which are called tho Mai-chficld, a.re a della, wdiich 
under efficient cultivation might become tho granaiy of tho Austrian 
metropolis. There is an extensive level also in the vicinity of Vienna 
which in jiaits is exti-omoly fertile. On the whole, tho Lower Ens 
docs n«»t rank aiiioug the njoro productive pi’»)vinccs of tho tiinpii’c. 
It is a manufacturing mther than an sigriciiltural province. 

Tho productive land in tho Lower Ena was thus occupied in 1S4G : 
— Arable, 1,91)1,173 (Engli.sh) .acres; vineyards, 114,178 acres; 
mc.adows a!ul gaixlens, (i37,S31 acres; pasture, 3i)8,044 acres; wooil- 
laiid, l,598,<5lUi iicrcs. Tho gmiii grown in the same year w'as, in 
English qu.nrH'-rs, as follows:—Wlioat, 2(>1,619; rye, 1,144,228; 
barley, 281,944 ; oats, 1,107,750 ; maize, 0982 : al.so 2.904,328 bushels 
of potatoes. Vegetables of most kinds arc very largely cultivati;.!. 
A good deal of fruit is also grown. Some! hemp and flax are raised. 
The forcst-trees arc chiefly beech, oak, maple, linden, elm, aldei-, pine, 
and fir. 

The rearing of hoructl cattle has not yet recovered from the blow 
which it received during the repeateil invasions of the Ercncli armies. 
The totid quantity in the Lower Ens in 1840 M’as 109,091 oxen .ami 
steers, and 251,034 cows. A portion of the .stocli is of a very superior 
native breed. Although the establishments for breeding horses 
belonging to tho crown and several noblemen liave done something 
towards improving the race, this bi'nnch of economy is not pursued 
with much activity; the stock iu 1840 was 70,301. Indeiicndcntly 
of sovei’al extensive sheep-walks in many of tho upland distriet.s, every 
peasant feeds his little flock of Inmi 10 to 30 sheep. Upwards of 
one half of the whole stock, %vhich was 500,70.5 in 1816, are of bi’oeds 
improved by crt^iiig with mcriuoes and other foreign races. The 
largest flocks aro^ho.so on tlie imperial estates. Much of tho wool 
obtained is expoi-ted. Goats and swine are. not bred in groat numbers. 
Poultry is fed on a large scale for tho Vicuna market. Some honey 
and wax are made. I'he stock of game is mucli diminished. 

The Lower Ens ranks next to lloheinia in a manufacturing point 
of view; and the jiriiicipal scats of imlustiy arc the districts south 
of the ilauube, the northern be.iiig chiefly agricultural. Flax aud 
liomp yams are spun wlicrovor the materials are grown, and several 
thousand hands arc onix>luycd chiefly in tho manufacture of house- 
linens. Cotton is also spun somewhat largely, 8817 persons being 
employed iu cottou-spiimiiig in ISIS, of whom 1425 were under 14 
years of agt:. Cottons of tho finer sorts are manufactureil rather 
extensively at Vienna. Large calico-piinting works are carried on at 
Ncunkirchen, Friodau, St. Pollen, Ketteuhof, &c. Cotton-embroidery, 
stockings, &c., are mode at Vienna luid elsewhere. There are some 
large woolltm-factoiaes in Vicuna, at Uittersdorf, &c. Tho silk manii- 
faeturo has risen tti great perfection iu tlie capital, and it is a very 
importaut branch of the luatmfacbtiring industry iu other parts of the 
province. Iron and steel in bars aud sheets of remarkably fine 
quality are produced in very large quantitiiis. Iron aud steel wire is 
largely made. Laces, iron-ware, and cutlery; tools, copper-ware, 
brass-work, buttons, jewellery, ami trinkets; articles of wood, leather, 
glass, miiToi's, porcelain, cartheu-ware, pajicr, musical instruments, 
soap, &c., form so many additional InuncLcs of industry. Besides 
the great printing establishment of the government at Vioumu there 
are other printing works on an iiiix>ortant scale. A good deal of very 
excellent wine is made. 

The Lower Ens has a considcrablo trade with the neighbouring 
countries aud foraign parts by means of its communications by land 
with the Adriatic, Germany, Poland, &c., and by tho Danube with 
Hungary, Turkey, and the East. 

l>iviaiona, Towns, ifcc.—The Lower Ens is divided into four clrelos— 
tho Uiipcr and the Lower Wienerwald, south of the Diumbe, tho 
former having St. Piilten and the latter Traiskirchen for its capital; 
and the Upper and Lower Muniihartsbcrg, north of tho Danube, tho 
former having Kreuis and the latter Koiaieuburg for its capital. The 
capltauato of Vienna forms a fifth division. Tho following are the 
more important towns:— 

Komeuburff, tho caiiital of Lower Mannhartsberg, on the left bank 
of the Danube, 9 miles N. by W. from Vienna, is a place of little 
trade, with a ixipulation of about 2500. 

Krema, the capital of Upper Mannhartsberg, population C637, is 
situated at the confluence of the Kroms with the Danube, 38*miler 
W.N.W. from Vienna. The town is w'all^, has largo infantry barracki 
and military schools, and wcai's a veiy military appearance. There 
arc some chemical works, mustard and vinegar factories, and mami- 
fuctoriea of nietal buttons. 

r. J'iHen, tho caiiital of tho Upper WiemTwald,is a fortified town, 
standing on the loft bank of tho Trasen, 38 miles W. from Vienna 


:)opulation about 6000, In it aro a cathedral and bishop’s palace, 
)OVoral schools, an hospital, aud a theatro; also sumo cotton factories, 
potteries, glass-works, aud jiaxier-mills. 

Traiakirchen, tho ca]>ital of tho Lower Wienerwald, is a small place 
>f little more than 1000 inhabitants, sitn.atcd about 16 miles H. by W. 
from Vienna. 

Baden, ou tho Gloguitz railway, 20 miles S.S.W. from Vienna, 
population about 4000, is a much-frcquoiiled bathing place, aud well 
provided with suitable establishments for visitors. In Baden is an 
imperial castle, and in its vicinity is tho castle of VVcilburg. Bruck, 
on tho loft bank of tlio Lcitha, 23 miles S.E. from Vienna, lias a xio|)ii- 
lutiou of about 3000, manufactures of machinery aud wii-o, ami a 
botanic garden. Ah/atary, 40 miles N.N.E. from Vicuna, x>o)mlatiuu 
2.500, is famous for its wine, and forthesploiidiil pulaoo of Prince iiiehteii- 
stein. Jlainhunj, ou tho right bank of the Danube, 30 miles E.S.E. 
from Vienna, jiopulatioii 4000, is a idoco of considcral.>lo trade : hero 
is tho liirgc.st tolKieco manufactory in Austria. Kloah.rnvuhiirff, on the 
right bank of the Danube, 8 miles N.W. from Vienna, x'^pulution 
ibout 4000, has manufactures of leather ainl fancy cotton goods. At 
Klostcrneuburg is one of tho oldest and richest Augustine monasteries 
n Austria: it has a libr.ary i>f 30,000 volumes. MikUiny, on the 
Gloguitz railway, 8 milt-s S. by W. from Vicnnn, poxiulalion 3500, is 
:ui old looking town, but lias some manufactories of wuollcu.s ami 
mmslius. XiUKimV, ov Wicncr-Xeusladt, on the Glognitz railway, 25 
miles S. from Vliama, population 9323, is a garrison t<*wn, ami was 
formerly the rcsidcncu of tho emperors. It cuntaiii.s the inqierial castle, 
:in ancient catheilral, a Cistercian abbey with a very extensive library, 
;i gr.xmmar school, a military academy, aud a museum ; and carries 
on consulerab’e manufactures of sugar, beer, ami [lajicr. Stockeruu, 
15 mihis N.W. from Vionn.i, poxmlation 3659, is connected with 
V'ienna by tho Stockcraii railway, ami has a con.siJcrablo linen manu¬ 
facture; soldiers’clothing is also largely made. ]r«7dAo//<, 81 miles 
\V.S.W. from Vienna, jiojiulation about 3000, Ls the centre of the iron 
manufacture. 

Tho inhabitants of this pi’ovinco, us well as those of tho other 
division of the arch<luchy of Austria, are of Germaii ilcsccut. After 
the Avail wera ilriveii out, it was rc-jieopled by navuriaiis, Swabians, 
Saxons, aud Franconians, principally imlucd by tho first montiuned; a 
circumstance which accounts for the similarity iu langinigo and 
manners between tho native Austiian aud his Bavarian ucighboiu'. In 
tho c.ostern aud north-eastern districts there arc many Slavonians, 
hero dcnoininatcd Croats. 

Tho majority of tho i>ojmlalion aro Uoman Catholics. According 
to the censms of 1846 there were 1,474,901 Roiiiaii Catholics, 673 
Greek Catholics, and 390 Greeks not iu the Union; 14,136 Protestants, 
aud 4296 .lews. 

Tho imblic provision for ciliication consisted of 1 university, 13 
ichools of arts, 1 school of pliilo.sojihy, 8 gj’iiiuasia, 6 theological 
academics, 30 sxiecial .and 29 gimeral schools, iu all 88 iipiier schools. 
The pojmlar schools numbered 2173, being 18 head schools, 1098 lower 
schools, 20 girls, 11 infants, and 1026 adult schools. The nuiubur of 
children cajiablc of attending school was 168,4 86, aeltialiy in utteuduuco 
164,719. The adult schools were attended by 59,288 iicraous, 37,449 
males and 21,839 femiUes. 

The public librai-ies and scientific institutions, especially iu VijiNN.v, 
are numerous and of much iiuxiurtancc. Thu benevulciit inslilutiuns 
are also numerous and well suiqiortcd. 

The iirovince of the Upper Ena, or Upper Auairia, forms the 
western part of the archduchy, and is situated on both banks of the 
Danube, but chiefly on the south, hutweuii 46“ 67' and 48* 46' N. lat. 
Tho duc:liy of Salziiuikj, which was incorporated with it in the year 
1816 now forms a separate division. Upper Ens is bounded N. by 
Bohemia, E. by the Lowoi* Ens, S. by Styria, Carintliia, ami tho 'Tyrol, 
and W. by Bavaria. Its area is 4625 English square miles : tlio i>ox)u- 
lation in 3850 was 706,316. 

Eurfaae, «tv.—'The Upper Ens is a mountainous country. Tlio 
X>arts south of tho Danube contain some of tho most elevated Alpine 
regions iu the Austrian dominions, and those north of it are inter¬ 
sected by lower rouges which are offsets of tho great Bohemian forest 
range. The llhictian Aljis occupy a small portion of the south-west, and 
terminate at tho Dreiherrenspitz, from which point tho None Alps 
occupy the whole of tho southoru circles of Hausruck, and Trauu; 
but tho loftiest peaks belong to Salzbui'g. There aro many wide ami 
numerous small valleys among tlio mountain masses that overspread 
the laud south of tho Danube. 'The only level oountry in tho jirovince 
is the immediate bordera of tlie Danube. In the Miibl cii'clo, wluoli 
is north of the river, the mo.st elevated xioint is tho Pliiekeusteiu, 
close to Uie common boundary of Bavaria, Bohemia, and the Upx>et* 
Ens : its height does not exceed 2177 English feet. 

The Upper Ens is not rich in native products. Gold aud silver are 
however found ou tho Gastein range at Kauris and Schellgaden. 
Cojiper abounds in several places; and a plentiful supply of iron is 
Xiracurod from tho mouutaius of tho Trauu circle, whence copxier and 
lead are also obtained. Salt also abounds especially in tho 'Trauii circle, 
where is tho Salzkammo^gut (Salt-domain of the Crown), which 
contains on area of 236 sixuare miles, and has about 80 villages aud 
hamlets, and above 17,000 inhabitants : tlie salt mines yield upwards 
of 40,000 tons annually. Coals ore dug iu several quarters, but princi- 
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pally in tho Trami circle; and thoro are cxtcnpivc pcat-mo3<c». 
Marble of good quality, alabaster, and gypsum are obtiiined. 

Hydrography, drc .—Among tho numerous streams of tho Upper 
Ena there are five navigable rivers ; tho Danube, which enters the 
province in the north-west, below Passau, and quite it after receiving 
the Ens at the south-eastern corner of tho circle of tho Miihl; tho 
Inn, which forms the western frontier for a short distance, and 
receives the Saal, another navigable river that divides tho Upper Ens 
in part from Bavaria; tho Ena j and tho Tniun, which la^ stream 
flows out of a small lake not far from Ausseo, in Upper Mtyria, then 
crosses into the circle of the Traun, at its south-western end, turning 
from tho west to the noi-th, passes thrfjugh tho lakes Halstiitt and 
'Craun, takes a noi-th-casteily direction along the western side of tlio 
cirolo, throws itself over a preoipico fiO feet high near Lambaeh, washes 
the eastern side of tho town of Wcls, in tho Haiisriick circle, and j 
\iltimntcly fallii into the Danube, opposite Steycregg, after a oourse of ! 
about 70 miles. It is navigiiblo after quitting tho Traun-sce, and the 
obstruction from tho fall at Dambacii has been obviated by a side 
cauial 1 U2() feet in length. Among tho minor streams are—tho Ayer, 
which unites the Mond and Kararner lakes, and joins tho Danube 
near tlm Zizelonu and tho Sul/ach or Kalza, which however belongs 
principally to Salzbuig. 

The IJpi>er Ens abounds in lakes, of which the following are the 
largest: ■ The 'I’rann or GmundiT-sce, in tlic west of the Traun circle, 
:.{9,4;J7 English feet long, 51S1‘2 fict in its greatest breadth, and ()20fe<!t 
in its greatest ciepth. Tlic llalstiittcr-see at tlu; sonth-wcstcirii c.xtreraity 
of tho same circle, inclosed l)etween high mountains, 2G,(J2‘i feet long, 
V0(J2 feet broad, and 622 feet in its greatest depllj. Tho Attcr or 
Kamnier-H»?c, in tho soidh of the Haiisruck eirch*, (;i,;i75 feet long 
and 10,y06 feet broad; and the Matt or Mond-sco (Ijako of the Muon, 
from its crescent-like .sh!if)e), which lies west of the southern end of 
the Atter-see, and is 3;'»,000 feet long and 6687 feet lu’oad. There is 
an immense number of smaller lakes, of which, in the Traun circle 
alone, 27 have been counted. Rwanips and monisses of considerable 
extent occur in many iiarts, jiarticularly near tho Mond and Traun 
lakes. 

The only I’nilway in the TTpper Ens is the line, chiefly for goods, 
which runs from iJiulweis fhroiigli Tdnzto (.Jinund.n, 120 miles: the 
carriages ojt this line nre drawn by horses. 

Climate, Soil, Prodnetions. --Tho climate of the Upper Ens is much 
colder than th.at of the Lower Bns, thou .rh it lies in the same hititiide ; 
and much more so in th 'south thiui in the; north. The warmest parts 
iiro in tho valley of the Danube. On the whole it is not insalubriou.«, 
altliough not so healthi’ as the .adjacent provinces. 

Many c.\.tonsivt! tr.iets, particularly among the alpine masses of the 
south, are estrf'mely sterile. Tho valley.^ of the northern paid, of 
the Tauern group abound in clay, limestone, slate, quartz, &c. Tho 
lowlantls of the northern parts of the Traun, and several di.stricts in 
the llausruck, and tho western track.s along th<! Inn, arc highly 
fertile. 

Agriculture is .said to be In .a more advanced state in tho Upper 
than in the T,ower En.s. Tho pi‘«>ductive land in tho Upper Ens 
(including Salzburg, wdiicli was not then sepamtud from Upiicr hhi.s.) 
was thu.soccupied in 1.816 :—Amble 1,2U,611> English aercs; mo.adow.s 
and gardens 725,o9t jieres; pasture 636,:500 acres; woodlands 
I,.'><12,262 ••ici’cs. Tho grain grown in tho same year w.as, in English 
quarters: -wheat, 215,254; rye, 561,859; barley, 227,362; o.its,660,916; 
and maize 43i5; of potatoes the quantity obteiued was 1,692,691 
bushels. A large (piantity of fruit i.s grown. TIkj vino is very little 
cultivated ; only 38 ixcnvs were returned in 1846 as vincyar. Is. 

The pi'ovince jAkiuiuIs in prustures, and tho roaring of horses .and 
cattlo i.s goncral. Tho stock of hoi-so-s of all kinds in tho Upper Ens 
(including Salzburg, which hivs a much prized breed of very large 
horses), was oidy 54,450 in 1846. Tho hoxmed cattlo .are of a large 
breed: the stock in 1846 was 99,790 o.xen and 413,214 c.iws. The 
sheep nre of an inferior I’nce, and none of them yield fine woi>l, though 
some pains have been taken of Into years to imjxrovo them: tlu-ir 
number in 1846 was 341,400. Goats abound in tho upland parts. 
Tho lynx, wolf, and bear arc occasiomdly met with ; foxc.s, stag-s, deer, 
marmots, polecats, squirrels, martens, hares, and wildfowl are moi'e or 
leas plentiful. Fresh-water fish are abundant: ami tho beaver ami 
otter nre at times seen on tho b.anks of the Danube, Miihl, and 
Aschneh. Tho pe«arl muscle is found in some of tho rivulets in the 
upper part of tho Miihl circle. 

The manufactures of this province, though leas extensive than those 
of tho Lower Ens, ai-e cousidornblo. Tho i)oa8antry iti gtaieral manu¬ 
facture thcii* own linens and woollens, and mako what leather articles 
they require. Much linen thread is spun as well a.s woollen and 
cotton yam, espeoially in the Miihl circle, where somo thousand hands 
are employed, and there aro numerous factories where linens and 
cottons aro printed : cotton spinning employed 1164^ersons in 1848. 
The manufacturo of cotton cloths is also extensive. There is a consi¬ 
derable manufactory of woollens and carpets belonging to the ci*own, 
in Linz; and others in- Weis, &c. About St. Wolfgang in the Tmun 
cloth of goats’ hair is prepiu-ed. Large quantities of steel and iron¬ 
ware tools, &a, are mode in tho Upper Ens, particularly in Steyer and 
khe districts to the south of it; Steyer, in fact, has boon called the 
llinningham of Austria, but its manufactures are of coarser workman¬ 
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ship. There aro copiier and brass works in several jdaeox. Tlio 
preparation of wootl for <lomeHtic and c>tlier purposes gives con-uder.'vble 
employment to all tho parte south of the Danube. lileaching-grounds 
and tanneries are numerous. Paper, glass, leather, earthenware, 
chemicals, beer, and spirits arc manufactured pretty extensively. 

The exports of the Upper Ens are very consiilerable, and consist 
principally of salt, timber, .and wof>d fur fuel, yarns, linens, woollens, 
carpets, ironware, tools, nails, and screws, cutlery, flax, cotton-yam, 
cottons, stockings, cheese, beer, fruit, cattle, earthcnwaiv, mill .and 
polishing stone.s, stone for building, &e. 

Divisions, Towns, dr.—The Up])er Ens is divided into three circles :—■ 
Miihl, which lias Linz for its c.apital, Uarnsruck, capital Wi ls, and 
Traun, ciqi.bal Steyer. Li.nz is noticed nii'ler its title, St -ynr and 
W'els with tho other principal towns of the province we no' • here :— 

Steyir, tho crqiital of Traun, is situated .at the junction of tbe En.s 
.and Steyer, 20 miles S.E, from l^inz : population, 10,000. Steyer i-i 
often styled tho Birmingham of Austria, but iKithei" tho size of the 
town nor the clnmicter of tho goods quite entitle it to he put into 
cumpari.son with tho Birmingham of England. It has however largo 
manufactories of fire-.arms, and cutlery, and iron goods, and also of 
cottons and cotton velvets. It is .a walled town and has an ancient 
c::iHtle. 

llV/s, the e.apilal of TT:iu.sruck, is on tlie left bank of tho Tr.niin, 
16 milo.s S.W. from I.inz: population, 4360. It contains f-cver.al 
churches and .sehools, and a larg.,; hospital, has con d'h-rible manufae,- 
torie.s of cotton, leather, metal wares, &c. It is on the Budwois .and 
Gniundeii raihv.ay, and is the centre of a considerable, traffic. Kns, on 
a steep hank near the junction of the Ens with the DannVu*, 10 mile.s 
E.S.E. from T.iiiz, population 3500, is an ancient walled town, and 
has some iron and steed works. Ens was th*‘ hend-qnart.era of Xapoleoii 
in 180'.t Preiittadt, on tho Budweis railway, 18 miles .X.X.E. from 
Linz, population 3000, contains a edmreh, a college, and two castles. 
(rmnnd'oi, at the elflux of thcTiaun from the Traiiii-scc (or lake), and 
the terminus of the 15-idweis and Ginuiidcii railway, .‘>6 miles S.W, 
from T.inz, population 33oi), is tho chief town of the salt district, and 
a ]ilacc of cou.-iderable tr.ade. It. is visited for its saline .spiingsaml 
baths. ,Steam-boats jily on the Traun-sce. Dr/iif, the c.ipittd tpf tho 
Salzkaramergut, on the Traun, .'30 miles S.W. from Tiinz, population 
2000, has boC'Uiio a soincivliat fashionable bathing place on .account of 
its .«alinc springs, and pictuiv.-que situation and .soe«it?ry. It euntaiua 
two churches, schools, ami excellcut bathing osfablishin.uits. A 
suspension-bridge crosses the Ischil. Kn inxin Unst' r. built round a 
hill on the left iKank of the Kreius, population about 1000, is cele¬ 
brated for its rich abbey, observatory, mus -urn of n.-itural history, an<l 
public schools. Crfahr, or Cr/tr, on the Damib • <.p[>u.-:it • Linz, with 
which it is coiniocted by a biddgo, and to wdiieu ifci-i a .-..•rt of suburb, 
is a ni:irket-town with n*?arly .3000 inhabitiuits. 

The majoidry of the jiopulatioii of the Ujipcr I'lus arc of tho sarao 
stock as the Bavarians. t)n the banks of the En- ami Traun aro 
some villages pe-ipled with individuals of Slavonian e-xtraetioii. Th-.’ 
proportions throughout the province are .said to be five agricultural 
libonrers to two operatives. The Homan Catlolio is the pre.l.imiiiant 
religion. According to tlu'census of 1.816 there wer.' iu th.' Upper 
Ens (including the populatio’j of Salzburg) 840,635 R-un sn Catholics, 
.and only 16,058 Protestants of all seels. 

The puVdic provision for oducati-ui consiste<l of 2 upper grammar 
schools, 3 gymnasia, 2 schools of philosophy, 11 sp.'cdal ami 6 g..‘Tieral 
schools, making in all 27 upper schools. The pojiular sehools 
numbered 12.">1, being .8 heail and 616 lower schotils ; 8 girls, 7 infant, 
and ilOt) adult .schools. The number of children e:vpabl'<'f attending 
sc!ii>ol was 92,234 ; tho number in actu.al attomlauce, .89.396. * The 
adult or repetition schools (Wiederholung.schuleul were ati ended by 
20,997 inale.s ainl 19,010 feiiialo.s, in all 40,007. 

(Von Llchteii-sterii, Hassel, liluiiioub.aoh, Riduvr, Jenny. .Ve. 
siehls-^a/flii :iir SlaHstii" dt.r Osferreic/tisc/un Munardii' : Coiha 
Almnnae, 1.854.) 

E NT R AIG U ES. [.VvF.Tnox,] 

KXTRE DOUKO E MIXIIO, a province of Portugal, situateil 
bctw’oen 41'* 5' and 42” S' X. lat., 7^ 48' .and 8 ’ 4.7' W. long., is bounded 
N. by Galicia, in Spain, from which it i.s dividt'd by the’Minho ; S. by 
Boirw, from which it is divided by the Douro; E. by Traa os Montes ; 
and W. by the Atlantic )ccau. 'Phe gi-catost length north to south Is 
about 70 miles; the greatest breadth east to we.st is about 4.5 miles. 
The area is 2(H0 squ.aro miles. 'I’he population in 1850 Wsia 486,831. 
'rhe province i.s divided intr two districts, os follows :— 

Districts. Septarc miles, ropulation. 

Viana . . . 954 . . , li7,i;»l 

Ura^^a . . . 1080 ’ , . . 29!»,i;i<» 


Total . . 2010 . . . •I9r.,s.n 

Tho districts aro subdivided into 12 eomarcas, or jialie;;iry 
divisioiis; 32 concelhos, or commuqid divi.sions; ami 760 i'anshe<, 
its follows:— 


Districts. 

Comareas. 

• Concelho.s. 

r,»rishes. 

Vianu 

. 5 

. 13 

. 27.J 

Brai^a . 

. 7 

. 19 

4S7 


~ • 


■ - —- 

Total 

J2 

. 3;! 

. 7(10 
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Surface .—Throe mountain ranges cross the province in a direction 
from north-cast to south-west. The most northern range, called the 
Semi do Estrica, enters the province from Qalicia, and extends nearly 
to the coast. It is the loftiest of the three ranges, its highest summit, 
Monte Cavarra, having an elevation of 788(> feet above the sea; and 
it occupies nearly the whole of the countoy between the Minho and 
the Lima. The central range, called the Sorra do (lores, occtijaes the 
country between the Lima and the Cavado. The third mngo, called 
the Serra do Santa Catarina, has a more southern direction than the 
other two, running parallel to the Tamega and extemling its ridges 
westward towards the sea and southward,.^) the Douro. These three 
luountiiiu ranges, with their offsets, fill up the gi’eatcr part of the 
province, but all of them sink down as they approach the coast, 
where there is a cousiderabh! extent of undulating country. ^ 

liivers.- The Minho separates this province from Galicia on the 
north [Oamcia], and the Doni’o sepcirates it fi-om Reira on the south. 
[Doujto.] Tins principal rivers of the interior are the Tjima, the 
Cavado, and the Tamcgiu The Lima is the largest of the rivers. It 
rises in the mountains of Qalicia, and after a course of about 70 miles, 
generally wcst-scmtli-west, enters the sea below Viana. If is navigidile 
for small craft to about 12 miles from the mouth. The Cavado rises 
in Tras os Montes, and flowing in a direction mostly parallel to the 
Lima enters the sea below liarcolh)s after a eourso of about (10 miles ; 
it is not navigable. The Tamega rises near Monterey, in Galicia, and 
Hows generally south-sonlh-wcst, crossing a part of Tras os Montes, 
and entering this province at Caves, It forms the bonndHiy between 
the two provinces of J'lntro Djnro c Minho and Tras os Montes for 
.about 12 miles, and has aftcrwai'ds a course <if about 30 miles to the 
llouro, which it entci’s about 30 miles above Oporto; its total Icn^h 
is about 90 miles : it is not navigable. In tbe rainy season it rises 
30 or 40 feet, and the current is exceedingly rniiid. A pm-tiou of tbe 
Serra do Marao, which enbirs from Tras osMfUites, flanks the Tamega 
on the eastern side. The Neivn, the Griaoner, .i.nd the D’Ave (united 
with the D’Este) enter the sea They are all small. The Souza, also 
Hiiiall, flows into the Douro 10 miles above Oporto. 

Cliviafe and Prodiictwus. —The climate is very pleasant and 
wholesome. The breezes from the sea and the mountains cool the air 
iu summer, and the winters are mikh The tops of the mountains 
arc mostly sterile, but the sides are covered with good soil, and well 
wooded with oaks, chestnuts, and fruit-trees. The valleys lu’e exceed¬ 
ingly fertile, wattwed by numerotis streams, and wcdl cultivated. The 
principal ]>roductions are wine, oil, flax, maize, wheat, barley, oats, 
and vfgctiiblcs and fruits of all sorts. Pastures are rather scarce, yet 
a considerable quatitity of cattle and sheep are rearotl. The principal 
article of exportatkm is wine, which is shipped at Oporto. The port- 
wines indeed are mostly produced in this province. Silk fabrics, 
linens, bats, porcelain, liai’dware, and cutlery arc made in the towns. 
Iron and steel are imported. There are fisheries along the coast, 
which occupy a considerablo number of tbe inhabitants. 

7'ow/?«.-■ The city of Oitorto is locally in this province, but is 
politically included iu Beini, as the capital of the minor province of 
J’orto. [Betha; Oporto.] 

Jirrtfja is the capital of the province of Entre Douro e Minho and 
of the district of Braga, It is situated on an oininenco between tho 
(favado and the D’Este, 33 miles N.hl. from Oporto. It is a city and 
tile see of an ax'chbishop, who is the primate of Portugal. The 
j)opulatioa is 17,000. It is a vei-y ancietit city, and was the Braccara 
Avffusfa of the llomans. It is surroumled by old walls and defended 
by a fortress. Ruins c»f an aniphithoatre and an aqueduct existed at 
the b^inning of tiie 2 >ivsciit century, but there arc now no remains 
of tliem. The stiveta arc narrow atid iiTcgnlar. There arc two 
]>rincip:il squares, .and water is sui)plicd from several fountains. Tho 
j>rinclpal building is the cathedral, a stately fabric of jierpcudicular 
^iothic; and the archbishop has a palace. About three miles east fi'om 
(he city is a lofty hill commanding a dclightfjil view of tho valleys of 
the Cavado and li’Eslc, and surmounted by tho sauctuai'y of Jesus do 
Monte, which is still resorted to os a place of iiilgi'image. Amarantc, 
35 miles E.N.E. from Oporto, stands on tho western bank of tho 
Tamega, which is here crossed by a good stone bridge. It is a very 
ancient town, well built, and contains two churches: population, 4000. 
JiareelloH, 27 miles N. from Oporto, is phsasantly situated in a jilaiii 
<in the northern bank of the (Javatio, which is liere crossed by a bridge 
coimceting Barcellus w’ith the suburb of Bai'cellinhos. Bai’Cellos is 
inclosed by old walks, and contains a collegiate church and two parish 
churches: population, 4000, Oaminha, 65 miles N. by W. from 
Oporto, stands on tho southern bank of the Minho, near its mouth. 
It is fortified by an extensive lino of crown-works, horn-woi-ks, ditch, 
and covered W'ay : i>opulution, 3000. The fort of Insoa is coustructocl 
on a rock at the entrance of tho harbour of Caraiuba, and forms a 
cross-fire with the guns of tho town. JSnjtoamde, a small town and 
harbour, stands at the mouth of the Cavado, on the north bank, 
10 miles W. from Barcellos. Quintaravs, 25 miles N.E. from Oporto, 
is situated between the li’Ave and tho Arezilla, in a fertile plain at 
tlie foot ot Monte Latito. It is an ancient town, surrounded by old 
walls, and encircled by suburbs, 'rhe streets are wide and the houses 
well built. It has several good squares, and contains a handsome 
collegi.ito church and three parish chuivhos. There are manufactures 
of hai-dwore, cutlery, and tablo-lincii: p 02 >ulation, 6000. J/onfaOf 
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65 miles N. by E. from Oporto, is situated on tho southern bank of 
tho Minho. It is an old fortified town, but of no groat strength for 
modern warfare, being commanded by some heights at no great 
distance: population, 1600. Ponfe de Lima, 43 miles N. from 
Oporto, is a small town, so named from tho solid stone bridge of 
24 arches, mostly of Roman work, w’hich hero emsaes the Lima. Tho 
town stands on the soutlusrn bank, 12 miles K.S.E. from Viana, The 
environs are very beautiful, richly woode«l, and bounded by mountains. 
In the summer and aiitumn the vines, trained to trellis-woi‘k, hang 
down iu festoons, covering a great extent of country, and prosontitig 
the appearance of an endless succession of luxuriant arbours. Valenfa 
do Minho, 65 miles N. from Oporto, is situated on the southern bank 
of the Minho, opposite to the towm of Tuy in Galicia. Valenja is a 
stn.all place, but is strongly fortified with eight bastions and a crown- 
work, W’hich wei'e put in a state of thorough repair iu 1812, and 
mounted with 60 ijicccs of cannon. Viana, the capital of the district 
of Viana, 42 railes N. by W. from Oporto, is situated at the mouth of 
tho river Tiima, on the northern bank, and has a harbour which admit.H 
small vessels not exceeding 200 tons bunlen. It is defended by the 
fort of Santiago, a i)entagon with five bastions and two ravelins, next 
in strength to Valon^a. The town is inclosed by w’alks with five gates, 
and has four suburbs. It has three squares and is tolerably well 
built. It contains a collegiate church and two jiaiish churches. 
Tlic inhabitants can-y on au active fishery : population, 8000. Villa 
do Comic, 15 miles N. by W. from Oporto, stands on the nortli bank 
of the D'Ave, near tho nioutli of the river, and has a small harbour 
defended by a battoiy. It has a good coasting and fishing tnide : 
I)optilation, 3000. 

ENTRE RIOS, one of the Riverine proviiice.s of tho Argentine 
Confeileration, South America, owes it.s naiuo to its situation between 
tlio rivers Paranii and Uruguay. It compreliemls how'cvcr only tho 
southern part of the iieninsula formed by those rivers, the northern 
portion fijrming the province of C'orriontes. Tho boundary between 
the provinces is formed by the Rio Guaytjuirnro, which falls into tho 
Pamiiii, and the Mocoreta, which falls into tho Uruguay, between 30“ 
and 30“ 30' S. lat. TJie area i.s about 32,000 square miles: tho 
}>opulatinn is about 26,000. 

The surfiuje is gently undulating; it is only bi’okun by bills along 
tho middle portion or interior of tho country. This j»art is covcrecl 
with forests of low stunted trees. The southern pai*t of tliC province 
is low, and especially along tho banks of the Parana subject to inun¬ 
dations. The northern part is occupie<l by a low swampy tnict, known 
as the Forest of Monteil. Besides tho rivers Paranit and I'ruguay 
[Aruextixk Coxfkuekation], the [uwiiicc is abundantly watered 
by numerous small streams. Tho soil of Entre Rios is in general 
fertile, and coveretl with luxuriant herbage, 'riie climate is mild and 
dry. Frost never occurs. Rain seldom falls more than fifty clays in 
the year. Tho highest range of the thermometer at the tow'ii of 
Paranit during the years 1844-47 was 96“ iu .liinuary 1841 ; tho lowest, 
fi0“, oectirred in tho mouth of June in 1814 and 1816. (M'Caim.) 
Cultivation is limitcid to a comparatively few stiots. Tho {trincipal 
grain crops are w'hcat, barley, and maize. Tobacco and cotton of 
cxccjllout quality are also raised, but tho crops arc i>recarious in con¬ 
sequence of frociuent droughts. Great daniago is also done to all 
kinds of crops by tho iuimenso sw'arms of locusts and ants which 
sometimes devastate an entire district. The forest-trccs are chiefly 
mimosas, nandubay,black and white e.spinello,guobracho, and guayiabo, 
but they arc genemllj^ small, though iu much request for ciir 2 >entcr’s 
work and firewood. Vast herds of cattlo are i*eared, but heavy losse.s 
frequently occur owing to tho severe dmughts to which tho province 
is HO often subject. In 1846 so great a drought occurred that the 
grass was everywhere burnt up; and Mr. M'Cann states that tho 
w’hole of the cattle in the province went oft’ from the feeding gi'ouuds 
in search of food and water : many estancios (cattle farms) lost from 
5000 to 60,000 head of cattlo, and one farm 150,000. Horses are bred 
iu groat numbers. Owing to the long-continued state of anarchy in 
tho province there arc, in tho tinsattlcd j>arls, numerous herds of wild 
cattle and horses. The rearing of cattlo and horses is tho chief occu¬ 
pation of the inhabitants. Mechanical omjduyments are almost 
entirely neglected. The geographical position of tho province admir¬ 
ably adapts it for commercial pursuits; but owing to tho closure of 
the navigation of the two great rivei’s, and the disturbed state in which 
the country has so long been kept, comparatively little commercial 
progress has yet been made. Now Jiowever that tho rivers are duclarod 
open to vessels of all nations, itn<ler tho ^uanuttee of tho principal 
maritime pow'ers, thero seems to be required only intenial peace for 
the rajiUl development of tho great caxiabilitios of the country. Tho 
exports are principally of hides, horns, tallow, and jerked beef. 

Like the other jirovincea of the Argentine Confederation, Entre 
Rios is a federal -state, owning but little dependence upon the central 
government. Tho government is almost entirely in tho hands of a 
governor, elected for a term of two years. The Congress consists of 
deputies chosen from the several towns or districts. The revenue is 
derived chiefly from customs duties. 

Except a few families of Guaritii origin tho country is almost 
entirely inhabited the descendants of Sjxmiards. In the towns 
however a few foreigners are settled, mostly Italiaus, who mainly 
conduct tho river navigation, with somo French and English traders. 
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iSotiie of the lai'ge estanciaa (caille farms) and saladeroa (tallow-melting 
CHtablisliinentH) are the property of and conducted by Englishmen. 
As mentioned under Aroentinis Cumkkdkration, Entro Rioa took n 
loading part in tho revolt against the supremacy of IJuonos Ayres, 
joining with Corrientes in tho engagements with foreign powers, which 
led to tho fall of Rosas, and in all the subsequent proceedings which 
have had for their main object the opening of the rivers I’araud and 
Uruguay. [AuoENTn»F, Confederation; Corrientes.]_ 

Parand, or Villa del Parand, the capital of tho province, is about 
a mile from tho left bank of the Paranii, in 31" 46' S. lat., 60" 47' W. 
long., and contains about 6000 inhabitants. It is built on the summit 
of a lofty cliff, which slojies gently towards Santa Fd, which stands 
on the opposite side of tho river, and hence tho town derived its 
original name, Hajoda de Santa Fd, or tho ‘Descent to Santa F 6.’ Tho 
only public building of any consequenco in Pamnd is the recently 
erected guverument house. A large church which wa.s comTnence<l 
some years back remains unfinished. Tho climate is mild and dry, 
but not healthy. Tho houses have no fire-places ; and all classes live 
much in tho open .air. Tho supply of water is very bud ; all that is 
consumed is brought to tho town in carts drawn by oxen. The tow’n 
at present has a quiet listless appearance. Only a few small vessels 
belong to it. The exports are hides, hair, tillow’, and lime. 

Concepcion de la China, formerly calltxl Uruguay city, on tho 
Uruguay, is a small but old town of about 15U0 inhabitants. It 
once cjirricd on sonic trade with Monto Video, but it is now decayed , 
and ruinous. I’he houses are mostly built of wood and mini, with 
thatched roofs. In tho centre of the Plaza is a pyramid now falling 
to pieces. In the vicinity is .a largo saladoro. Conew'dia, on tho 
Uruguay, opposite Salta, from a village of a few mud huts, appears to 
be growing into a platie of some imjiortance. It has about lUUO inha¬ 
bitants, and caiTicB on a good deal of trade. But the situation is b.ad, 
as vessels arc unable to reach the town at low water, and arc obliged 
to nui:hor about two miles below it. It contains a church and a largo 
school-house, endowed by the government. fJualeguay, on the 
river of tho s.ame name (33" 10' S. lat.), is a town of betw’ccn 2000 
.ami 3000 inhabitants, of whom nearly 3U0 an; foixsignors, chiefly 
Basques and Italians. It i.s a place of a good deal of trade, but 
vessels cannot af>proach nearer than about threo leagues from the 
town. In tho neighbourhood is the most extensive estauoia in this 
pin t of the country, belonging to an English subject. It is the pro- 
]»crty of Mrs. Brittain of yhcOicld, anti occupies 200 square leagues 
of laud. Several other estancias belonging to English subjects ara 
in the vicinity. Caalegnag-chv, near the mouth of tho Gualcguay-chu, 
about 00 miles E.N.E. from Gunlcguay, population about 2500, 
including nearly 300 foreigners, contains a neat clmrch and a gootl 
achoobhousts, and is a place of some trade; but the situation is incon¬ 
venient, as vessels drawing mure than 6 feet of w.atcr are sometimes 
obliged to wait two or throe iveoks to get across tho bar .at tho mouth 
of the river. In the neighbourhood arc some largo tallow-melting 
establishments. 

(Woodbine Parish, Bacnct Ayrea j M'Canu, Ride through the Argen¬ 
tine. Provinces.) 

ENTREVAUX. [At.i-i:s, Basses.] 

ENYED, NAOY-ENYED, or STRASZBURG, a town in Transyl¬ 
vania, is situated in 46" 18' N. lat., 23" 42' E. long., in a valley on the 
right bank of the Marosh, and h.as about .'>.500 inhabitants. It is 
built iu an old-fashioned stylo, and contains a Romiiu Catholic, a 
Lutheran, and a Reformed Luthenan church, but is mo.st celebratcil 
for its richly endowed Protestant lyceum. Gn the market-place arc 
tho remains of the ancient burgh or castle, W’ith its towers and loop¬ 
holes, in which tho Saxons, who built the town, wore accustomed to 
defend themselves against their Tran.sylvnui.an lussailants in former 
days. The streets still retain their Saxon u.amcs. The poiudation is 
coniposed of Hungariau.s, Gormans, Armenians, Greeks, and Walla- 
chians. There are a paper-mill and some manufactures in the town, 
and extensive vincyanls in the neighbourhood. 

EPERIES, or PHESSOVA, a royal free town, and the ca]>italof tho 
county of Silroa, in Upper Hungary, is situated iu 48" 68' N. lat., 
21" 15' E. long., in an agreeable country on the banks of tho 'I’artsza, 
and has about 9000 inhabit,ants. It is surrounded with walls defended 
by bastions, and encircled by extensive gartlens and iuclosures, among 
which are tho suburbs. The streets are bi'oatl, and embcllishctl Avith 
several handsome buildings, among which are tho county hall, four 
Roman Catholic churches, a Lutheran church, a synagogue, Protestant 
and Roman Oatholio high-schools, the latter attached to tho Franciscan 
monastery, a chapter-house, town-hall, orphan asylum, and poorbousc. 
It is tho seat of a Greek Catholic bishopric erected in 1807, has a 
gf>od episcopal library, and an imitation of Mount Calvary, on which 
several chapels are built. Ei>eries manufactures woollens and linens, 
and pusBosses a large earthenware manufactory and breweries, as Avell 
us a considerable trade in cattle, wine, and groin, to which tho annual 
fail’s greatly contribute. About 4 miles from the town, tho environ.s 
of which are agreeably diversified, are tho chalybeate springs of 
Crouieto, or Krasyna-vodn, with batlxs. 

EPERNAY. [Marne.] 

^ E'PIIESUS, a city of Lydia, Asia Minor, and one of the twelve 
cities which belonged to the Ionian confedefatiun (Herod, i. 142), was 
situated neai* tho loft bank and close to tho mouth of tho river 


Caystrus, in 38" N. lat., 27' 48' E. long. By the mouth of the river 
w’as a lake, formed by the sea, called Selinusia, and close to this was 
another lake which comiuunicatcil with it. The city itself stood on 
elevated ground ; ^thc country around was an alluvial plain. About a 
mile uuil u half h.E. from the site of the suicicnt city is the modern 
village of Aiasai-uck. * 

There is a myth that tho city was originally called Smyrna, from 
the Amazon of that name; it is also sjiid to have borne three or four 
other names. The name of Exihesus doits not occur in the Homeric 
pocm.s ; and Strabo says there is no proof that the city was in exist¬ 
ence at the time of the Trojan war. According to him the oldest 
inlmbitants of the site of Ephesus were Carians and Ijulcges, most of 
Avhom w’ere ejected by tho settlers from Greece under AmlroLdus. Tho 
temple of Artemis (Diana), to Avhich the city owed so large a i>art of 
its fame and consequence, wiw already built here. From a traditioi 
pre.served by l'ausauia.s it would seem that the original temple was 
outsiilo the city ; and it is probable that tho subsequent temples were 
erected on its site. 'The site of Ex>he.sus wins changed mure than 
once. Before about B.c. 300 it up£>.’ar3 to have occu{>iod the low 
marshy plain between the heights and the river. But Lysimachus, who 
obtained pos-session of the we.stern j>.art of Asia Minor after the death 
of Antigonns, conceiving tho highirr groiunl ti> be amove advantageous 
situation for tlie city, built the walls which existed Avheu Strabo 
wri>te, and which ai’e doubtless tho.se the ruins of which still remain. 
The jiilmliitants liowever were unwilling to remove to the site which 
ho had inclosed; and he therefore, s-ays Btrabo, waited till the rains 
set in, when be siofipcd iij) the clnuiuds which carried oft’ the water, 
thereby flooding the old city, and making the inhabittuits g!a<l to 
occujiy the new site. It iq»x>ear.H mure j>robable liowever that the old 
city, tho site of which was too low, was destroyed by tho sudden 
rising of the river in a violent sUirm, as described iu a little poem by 
Dorns, who ajipeara to have lived about the time of its destruction. 
Lysimachus gave the ijlaco the name of his wife, Arsinoe, but the old 
name was afterwards restored. 

Though the loni.-ui Ex>hc.su.s was an important jdacc there is little 
of consequence related of its hi.story. From the time of Androclus 
it was the kingly z’c.sidcucc of the ionians. Ephesus was the first of 
the luuiau towns attacked by Cru^sus. It fell succe.si^iveJy into tho 
haniis of the Lydian and Persian inonarchs. It WJis tho scene of n 
defeat of the Tonians and their allic.s the Athenians and Erebrians in 
n.c. 41*9. Towards the eml of tbo Peloj>onnc.iiau war tho Athenians 
were defeated here; andiuii.c. 407 the Athenian licet under Antiochus 
Avas defeated here by the .Spartan fleet under Lysauder. Fi’om an 
early jieriod Kjiliesu.s wsm regarded as a sacred city, the teniqile of 
Artemis being looked upon Avith csi>coial reverence; and it i.s noted 
that when Xerxes bui’ut the teuiqiiOs at Brauchidio and elscAvhere he 
sx>ai’e<l that of Kphe.sus. As a comiiicrcial city its ru-ic may date from 
the erection of the iicav city by Lysimachus, and during both the 
Macedonian ami Ibuuaii periods it grew into comiuerciul importauc.i 
in j)io|>ortion to the decay of Miletus. After tho great tlefeat of 
King Antiochus at Magnesia (u.c. 190) tho Romans in jiartitiouing 
Asia Minor gave E[>hesus to the king of IVrganitim. 'The king 
^Attains Philadclqihus), Strabo tells u.s, in order to imfirove the 
harbour, Avhich had become shalloAv by the dtqiosit of tho alluvium of 
the Caystrus, directed his architects to place a mole iu fruut of the 
harbour, thinking that by contracting the outrauee, Avhich was very 
wide, both the entrance and the harbour Avould become deep enough 
for large merchant shiqis. But the result avus just oppo.siU! to his 
expectations; for the alluvium was now kept Avitliin the cntraiico, 
uiitl tho Avholc harbour made slialloAver, Avhercas before it Avas iu a 
iueu.suro clcaroil uAv.-iy by the fluuiis aud the rellux of the sea. After 
the death of Atta)u.s III. the Romans having taken jtossession of his 
domiuious formed the jirovince of Asia Minor, and Ej.hesiu- beeuinu 
its chief city, aud the usual re.“idenc'e of the Boniau governor and of 
the chftf of the Asiarehs; and it was here that the Ronian.s u.sually 
lauded Avlieii they went to Asia. Strabo, avIio vi.-ited it iu the reigu 
of Augustus, says that tho city aviw then ui a st.ite of great prosperity. 
It had both ship-houses aud a harbour, though tho barboiir hud 
become moi’e shallow; in all other respects tho city -oAviiig to its 
favourable situation avus iuere:i»iiig daily. It Avas already tho greatest 
X>laoe of trade of all tho cities Avost of tlio Tauru.s. 'riie port, callcil 
I’aiiorinus, aviw visited l>y shifis from all tho ports of the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; and the city AVius connected by great lines of road Avith all 
the markets of the interior. It Ava.s ju’obably in much the same con¬ 
dition when vi.sited by .St. Paul a foAV yeara later. 'Bhe ax>o.‘«tle stayed 
at Eqihesus threo years (Acts, xx. 31) aud founded a church there, 
which ill the book of Revelations (i. ,11 ; ii. I, &e.) is placed first 
among tho churches of Asia, 'rho heathen and Christian churches of 
Ki>hesus subsisted together for a considerable time. The final 
destruction of the great heathen tcmqile was oft'ecti’d .about a.u. 2'ai 
by tho Goths, or !8cythiaus, in AA'liat is knoAvu a.s their third navai 
invasion, and AA ith its fall tlie splendour of tho city niny be Miid to 
have ended. It existed however some centuries longer, though it.s 
dimensions wero contracted, and its’ trade aa’os gradually decaying. 
The third groat council of the (.fiiristiaii Church wa.s held at Ephesus 
iu .A.u. 341. Of its general history Avhilst a Uyzaiitine city uulliing 
Avorthy of mention is rocordod. Its final dcstiuctiou li.-w been some¬ 
times attributed to Timur, Avho encamped hero after his caxituro 
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of Smyrna (a.p. 1402); but it is not mentioned by bis historian, and i 
there is no <loubt that E{>hesus had perished long before. 

The only vestiges which now remain of the once great city are some 
confuse*! heaps of ruins, chiefly those of its famous temple and 
theatre, with the somewhat more perfect lines of tin*, walls by which 
it was encompassed. “ Many other walls imleed rMiiain to show tho 
cxt€?nt of the buildings of the city, Imt no inscription or orn.ament is 
to bo found, cities having been built *)nt of this quarry of worked 
marble. The ruins of the adjoining town [AfASALUCKl, which arose 
about 400 years ago, are entirely compose*! of mattjrials from Ei)he8ua, 
and thc«» old castle and mosquo walls hav«* become in their turn our 
quarry for relics of antiquity.” (Fellows, ‘ Researches in Asia Minor,’ 

p. 206.) 

Both Pococke and Kiepert have given ]ilans of the ancient city; 
they differ in many respects, an*l though Kit*pert's is more in acc*>rd- 
ance"with rc'cent i**'searchc.s, it i.s pos.siblo th.at neit her is accurate in 
its details. Tho whole compas.s of tho walls, a<;cor*ling to Pococke, is 
abotit four miles; in Kieport’s jdim it is somewhat less. Hamilton, 
one of th*> latest ati*l most careful of the travellers ■who have exariiinefl 
the ruins of Ephesus, describes tins walls tif Lysimachtis as stretching 
in a south-east an*l north-Avest direction, along tho ridge of Mount 
(7*)rcssus, fr*)m “ imm*'diatcly to the south of the gymnasium to the 
tower cnll<^*l tho Prison of St. Pa*il, but which is in fact one of the 
towers of tho ancient wall, cltisely resembling many others which 
occur at v.ariou3 intervals. Tho portion which connected Mount 
I’rion with Mount Corcssus, an*l in which was the Magnesian (late, 
appeal’s to have been iimne*lialcly to the east of tho gymnasium.” 
Another ivnll, which Hamilton suiqioses to be an older one, extomls 
fr*)m the theatre *>ver the top of Mount Prion, an*l thence to the 
eastern end of the sta*1ium. Besides thes*5 he was aide t*> trace con- 
sideral'le remains of an*)thor wall “at the foot of Mount Corcssus, 
extending fr*mi near tho thcatr*! Avestward t*'* tho port an*l temple of 
Diana.” I’his, Avhich he .sujjposcs to have bien constnicted by the 
By/antiucs Avhen the town ha*l diminished in size, is built chi*!Hy of 
brick. ’I’lio walls of Lysimachus ar*', a(!*:*)r*ling to Pococke, built in a 
rough manner, but ca.sed AA’ith hoAvn stone. FcIIoavs says that this wall 
is “a fino Bpccim<ui of very early Greek architecture, having only the 
horizontal line of joints, the othem being irregular, as in tho Cyclo¬ 
pean : tlie *l*iorway8 arc also of tho oiirly Grccco-Egyjdian, ns .se*^ at 
Assos.” Hamiltf»n gives an engraving *)f *me of th«!S 0 gatcAA’ays, 
which is in a nearly p**rf*!Ct state. In some jdaees tho aamU remains 
tolerably entire; in others the fouudatioiis only are visible, ainl iir*; 
ten feet thick. 

The goddess Arttaiii.s Avas worshipped at hlphcsus Avh<!ii tho lonians 
settled tlicr*!. Hcrodotns mentions a temple .\rtemi8 as existing 
there in the time of Crtosus, avIu) addctl largely to its Avcalth : this 
tem)>lc and that *)f Hera at iSamo.s ho sp*!)iks of as among tho great 
Avorks of tho Gi’*‘eks. Chersiphron Avas the original architect, but 
another iirehitoct culiirg*‘d it. This enlarged teinphi is said to have 
been burnt by Herostratus on tho night on which Aloxan*ler tho 
Great was born. A iicav temple Av.as comnumc*;*! on its site; and so 
zealous Avero tho Ephc.?iaii3 in the Avork that tho ptmplo gave fr*!ely 
their jiropcriy aii*l tho AA'omen their ornaments, in order ttj fiiniisli 
the nmiioy rec|uisite for constructing it w’ith th** *leRired magnificence; 
yet it wn.s 220 years Iwfore it aa-.os finished. When Ahixaudor eiit«!re*l 
Asia on his expedition into Per.-*ia he offered t*7 repay all that had 
been expendo*! upon the toinplc, nu*l to furnish all that wouM lio 
require*! to compl*-te it, if ho were permitt*!*! to place the inscription 
upon it; but the V’jibesians, determine*! that the work should bo their 
own, docliued his offer. Tho temple Avas built on the iiiai-shy groiiii*! 
outs;*le the city, Pliny says, as being thus more sccur*5 against carth- 
*piakes; tho foumlations Avere formed of well-rammed charcoal .and 
Avao*l. Tho length of the temple Avns 42ii feet and the Avidth 220 feet. 
It contain*’*! 12S columns (I’liny says 127, but this is of course an 
error), ca*!h 60 foot high, an*l ea*:Ii the gift of a king. This was much 
larger than any other Greek tcmiil*?: the area of the great Glympieiura 
at Athens was about tAvo-thirds that *»f the temple at I’lphesus; tho 
area of the Pai’tljeuoii AViis only ouc-foui’tl) of it. And its splendour 
Avas otjual to its size, 'rho altar Avas chiefly the AV*)rk of Praxiteles. 
In the temple avjas one of tho great pictures of Apelles. It also con¬ 
tained some of the works of Thra.«o. Thirty-six of the columns wore 
richly carved, one of them by Scopas. In the tixaisury of the temple 
AA'as storc*l a largo part «if the Avealth of Wc,stom Asia. Fi’otn the 
earliest times it ■was an asylum for «lebtor3 and malefactors. The 
original limits of this asylum Avere oxteiuled lt> a Bta*liuia by Alex¬ 
ander, nn*l still farther by Mithridates. M. Antoninus greatly advanced 
the limits of tlie lAsylnm, making them to include a part of the city; 
hilt this ordinance being found productive of much incouv*!nienco was 
abolished by Augustus. Tho service of tho temple Avas conducted by 
priests call<jd Megalolaizi, Avho were eunuchs, Avho were hold in great 
honour; Avith them virgins were aHa*)ci<ated in the superintendence of 
the temple. The worship of the Ephesian Artemis served as tho 
model of that of other cities and eonntries; and largo numbers of 
strangers resorted to Ephesus to worship in tho great temple ; it was 
probably for the foreign visitors mainly that the “silver shrines f*>r the 
goddess" were mode, “ which brought no small gaiu to the tiraftsmen" 
of Ephesus (Acts, xiz. 24). It has been already said that the temple 
was acotioyed by the Scythians about a.d. 260. A Christiau church 


Ava.s .afterAA'jU'tls erected on the site. At tho present time tho very site is 
a matter of doubt. Hamilton tliinks ho has ascertained its site to bo 
marked by some massive structures “ near the western extremity of 
tlio town, which overlook tho swamp or marsh where was the anoient 
harbour.” Tho jrains which ho fixed on os-tho site of tho temple 
appear to be tho sam*> as those pointe*! out by Pococko, bnt tho brick 
arches aiul other works which Pococko thoixght to bo ports of the 
gr*'at temple, Hamilton witJi more probability attributes to “ tho 
Chri.stiaiis aft('r tho destruction of the temple and tho removal of the 
columns by Constantine, Avhen a church was erected on its rains.” 
Kiepert hoAA’ever places the great temple nmre to the north an*I east; 
but Mr. Falkeuer, who has more recently mode an elaboi’oto survey of 
Ephesus, thinks “ it more to tho Avest an*l nearer to the sea than in 
Kiepert’s map; ” in other wortls, restores it to the position assigned 
to it by Pococke au*l Hamilbm, an*l which c*?rtainly most nearly 
corrosp*>ndH with tho statement of Pliny. Tho vast ruins of tho 
temple iirobably long served as a marble quarry. There is little doubt 
that it furnishe*! materials to many of tho buihlings in Constantinople 
as well as in Aiivsaluck. 

But Imwover it may bo with tho great temple, according to Sir 
Charles FelloAVs, “ of tins site of tho tlioiitre, the site of tho tumult 
ndse*! by Demetrius, there ctvn bo im doubt, its ruins being a Avreck of 
imumnse gmndcur. But its fisrm alone can now be spoken of, ftsr every 
sent is removed, an*l tho Prosc<?ninm is a hill of ruins,” This theatre, 
tho laigest Graek theatre of Avliich tho remains havo yet been trace*l, 
Avas 660 feet in diameter. The Stadium Avas another vast structure ; 
its diameter Iwing, occonling to Chandler, 6S7 feet. On tho north 
side he found tho scats to be constructed on arches, bnt on the south 
they are laid on Mount Prion, *n‘ Lejire, as it was also callo*1. Besides 
those there are still visible considerable remains of another vast 
edifice of Roman date, Avbich has be*ut generally stated to be a 
gymnasium, but Avhieh FcIIoavs thinks is a palace. It staiuis ou tlio 
south-east side of tho city, an*l tho fouiul.ations of a large number of 
rooms are yet traceable. The •>uter Avails are of brick an*l stone, of 
f<jur or five courses of each lai«l alternat*sly, and coiistructe*! with 
great solidity. A ]>lan an*l a vioAV of the remains of this o*lifico, and 
also several interesting A’iews of the other remains of Epliesu.s, fi’*>m 
sketches made Avheii th*!y were more perfect than at pre.s*!iit, are giv*‘n 
in vol. ii. of tho ‘Antiquitujs of Ionia,’ jmblishc*! by tho Dilutbauti 
S*>cicty. One of the.‘*e now l*!3.s perfe*;t buihlings is a temple, nqire- 
scute*! in plates 44 an<l 4.7 of that Avork; it AA'as 1:10 find long ami 
80 broa*l. Tho cclla is constructe*! of large coar.se stone ; tlm jiortico 
is of marble, and of tho Coriiilhiun tmlor. Tho *!*)liimn3 are nearly 
17 feet high, an*l tho shafts are fluted, aii*l of tme piec*> *4' stone. 'I'lio 
style is Roman, ami tho temple was dedicated, probably Avith the 
pemiissiuu of Augustus Caiaar, to the diufie*! diilius. 
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The other vast hfi.aps of remains are most of them ns yet but im¬ 
perfectly assigne*!. Am*jug them are suppus*!*! to bo the agora, close 
to which Avtire the Corinthian tomiile, just noticed, un*l the huge 
theatre. An Olyrnpieium appears to have stood ou Mount Prion. On 
tho south-eivst of the Mount ai’cthc tombs, in one of Avhich Pococko saw 
a very large marble sarcophagus. There are also tho remains of an 
aqueduct near the city. Chandler and Hamilton both coj>ic*l some 
inscriptions at Ephesus, but, according to Follows, there are none to 
bo seen there now. 

(Pococke, TrareUiniheEa$t j Chnniiler,Inscni>tione»Ant'!qufK; Ionian 
Antiquities, nn*l Travels vnAtia Minor ; Leake, Asia Minor ; Hamilton, 
Researches in Asia Minor; Fellows, Travels ami Researches in Asia 
Minw’: (iloXA, Rphesiaca j Long, in Hicfionary of Greek and Roman 
Oeoyraphy; Conybeare and Ilowson, Life and Letters of St. Paul, 
A’ol. ii.). , 

EPHORT. [Donis; Dorians.] 

EPIDAURUS, a cclebrattsl city of anoient Greece, situated on tho 
eastern coast of Argolis, on a small bay in the Saronic Gulf, nn*l 
surrounded by moAintaius on tho land sule, in 86° 46' N. lat., 23“ E. 
long. Its more ancient name was Epicarus, from its earliest inhabit¬ 
ants, who Avere Cariiuts, an«l who w*5ro subsequently joined by some 
lonians from Attica. (Aristot. apud Strab.) When the Dorians 
got possession of Argos, Epblaurus yielded without resistance to 
them, and admitte*! a Dorian colony under Deiphoutes. (Pausan. ii. 
26, 1.) Tho coustitutiou of Epidaurus was originally monarchical. 
Afterwards the government was aristocratical ; tho chief magistrates 
were called Artynai, or Artyni, as at Argos (Thuoyil. v. 47), and were 
the presidents of a council of 180; the common people were termed 
‘konipodes’ (uoyliroSss), or * dusty-foet,’ in allusion to their agri- 
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cultural purauits, (Plutarch, ‘ Quacat. Or.’ 1.) At an early pcrioil the departrncint, the college buil<lii)<'.M, the court-houae, and the parish 
EpidauruH waa an importaut commercial city, and the mother city <if church, which ia ol' K«»tliic architecture, mingled with muw T»artH in 
il'lgina and Coa, the former of which waa once depeinlent upon it. the atylo of a later age. Thu former (Japuchiii coiiveuL which ataiuli 
(Strabo, p. 376.) It also colonised the islands of Calydnua and on an eminence and ia aurroun lod by large ganletis, is now used a.a 
Nisyrus. (Herod, vii. i)9,) As a commercial city its consequenco had an hospital. Tho town ha.s jd.so a tribunal of first instiinee, a com¬ 
passed awajr by the dtlLcentiny n.c. As tlio chief seat <)f the worship munal college, a chamber of couinfl-rcc, a public liiirary of 20,000 
of yKsculapius (Asclepius), ]<lpidaiiru.s waa for a long period a bigbly volumes, a musenin, an orphan asylum, and a theatre. Tho manu- 
iinportant jdace, Tho temple of jEsculapins was Bituatc<l at tho faciure.s ;ire chemical products, lace, block-tin, wrought-irou, paper, 
upper end of a valley about fivo miles from tho city, and was one earthenware, ami leather; and some trail-.- is carried on in corn, 
of the richest and most renowned sanctuaries in Greece. In u.e. cattle, iron, timber, oak staves, deal ijlaiik.-, Ac. 

293 it waa so celobmted that during a postileuce at Rome a dt?pu- EPINK, L’. [Maunk.] . 

tation was sent from that city to imidorc tho aid of tho Kpidauriau EPPRU'S, (^ireipoj, mainland), the uumu given to tin t district in 
god. (Liv. X. c. 47.) The ttsmplo was always crowded with invalids. Northern Greece which extended from the Acro-ccraunian promontory 
and the priests, who were also physicians, contrived to keep up its on the imi-th to tho Ambracian Gulf on the south, and frmu tho 
reputation, for tho walls wore covered with tablets describing the j Ionian Sea to the Chain of Piinlns. In more ancient tinie.s the term 
cui'-es which they had wrought, oven in the time of Strabo. The j included the entire westsjrn coa.st from the Ccrauuian Mountains to 
templo stood in a sacred inclostire called the grovo (iA.iros), which , the Corinthian Gulf, and the name wa.s ui'ed ia contra<li.stiiiction to 
wa.s le.ss than a inilo in circumference, ami contained sevenil buildings ' Cnrcyni and the other i.slands lying along the coast. (.Strabo, p. 4.63; 
boisides tho tem])lo. The name of the sanctuary {i(p6i/), is still 1 Homer,‘Odys-s.,’xiv. 100; Thuc. i. 5.) 

preserved in the modern name of the sj^ot Uieron. Tho temple, ; Epirus was a wild aud rugged mountainous country corresponding 
which contained a chryselepliantino statue of /Esculapius, was half j generally with the southern portion of Aluama, under which title 
tho sizo of the Olympieiurn at Athens. Hut few ve.stiges of it are left, j it.s jibysical feature.-* are d(?.serjbed (vol. i. col. 170.) Then, u.s now. 
Near tho temple wjis a remarkably bcautiftd theatre, built by Poly- | but comparatively a small part of the countiy was agricultural; tho 
cleitus (I’uusan. ii. 27, 6), whieli is in better preservation than any ' mountains were the r«-:f(U't of a wild and savage race, au<l tin: valleys, 
other theatre in Gx-ceco, except that at Trame,t/,os, near loonnina; i though numerous, did not produce snflicient grain for thorcquii-e- 
the oi-chc!ilra is 90 feet long, aud tho entii’o thcati’o 370 feet; when j mcuts of the iuhabitfint.s 'I'he gcnei-al pur.suits of the inhabitants 
complete it was capable of containing 12,000 spectators: 32 i-ows of ' wei-e pastoral, and tiic line cattle and horses of E]/u'us were celc- 
soats still appear alsjve ground. Of tho <ither buildings meiitionei.1 | brated among the Greeks. The population was mostly collected in 
by Pausaiiias, including tcmidos of Athena Cissiea, Ax'temis, Dionysus, i villages, tlio towns iti Kpirus beiixg but few, while tbo-c wci'e probably 
aud Ai)hrodito in tlio city, a temple of Hera on tho promontory Vjy I of comparatively lato construction. Tlxc inhabitants i>f Epirus wexv 
the harbour, aud two or three temples on the neighbouring heights ; j scarcely considered Hellenic. The pojtulation in early liiiuis had 
and the temples of Aplu-oditc, Artemis, and Themis, whitdi together i been Pclasgic. (Sti*abo, p. *221.) The oracle at Dodona was always 
with a d’holus (circul.ar building) erected by Polycleittis, and adorned j called Pela-sgie fDonoXA], and inanj* names of jJaeos in Ejiirus Were 
with paintings by Patisias, a stadiuni, and some other edifices >ver»‘ ■ also Imi'ne ly the Pclasgic cities of the o]»pt).sitt! eoa.st of Italy 
within the saei'ed iuclosure, thei’e ax-e but few i-emains. I (Niebulii*, ‘ Hist, of Rome,’ i. j). 31) ; but irruidions of Illyri.'xn.s had 
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EpiJaurus has neqxiix-od some celebrity in roceixt time.s ns the 
idaco whex'o the Con-gross of Deputies from idl parts of Greece 
txsscxxxblod, aud promulgided ou the Ist of .Tamiaiy 1322 tho consti¬ 
tution kiiow’ii as tlxt! Coix.stitixtioix of Epidaui*u.s. Such xvas the slate 
of Kjxidaurns at tluvt time that tho de)>uties, unable to find accoin- 
modaiioa in tho villages, wei’e compelled to live in tho open aii-. 
I'lpiiliiurus is now a mistu-silxle village aud can bxircly muster 100 
inhabitants aud a few small boat.s.” It has tx good aud well ju'oteeted 
jxort. The village is sui'roundod liy a small pTiiin, iii which vege¬ 
tables iii-o gi-owix for tho mai’kot of Atlxen.s. (Loiikc*, ‘ Moi-ojx,’ vol. ii.; 
Cxxx-tiu.s,‘Peloponuesos/vol. ii.; aud Mm'ray, ‘ Handbook of Greece,’ 
p. 255.) 

'There were two other cities of this naino; one in Laconia, cxilled 
E|>idiiui-us Jdmci'a, which hxul also a w’oll-known tem])le of ..Esculiipiiis. 
’There are still some I'emains of the fortitications. (Leake, ‘ Mox-e.-x,’ i. 
p. 211.) 'This Epidauriis had a oaixital hnrboui*, from whitdx, .-lecox-tl- 
iug to Apolloxlorua, it deiived its name Limei-n. (Strabo, p. 303.) 
Tho thix'd Ejtidaurus was a maritime city of Illyria, xiicntioucd by 
Hii-tixis (‘De Hello Aloxandxiixo,’ c. 4 -1). 

EPINAL, the capital of the depaxtraent of Vosges, iix Prance, 
stands on tho Moselle, about 234 miles E. by S. from Pai'is, iix 
48'* 10' 24" N. lat., 0“ 2G' 56" E. long., aud has 10,133 ivsidexxt 
iuhabitauts in the commxtue. This is exclusive of troops, stuxleixts, 
X>i'isouers, tho inmates of hospitals and I’eligioixs houses, xiixd all 
classes that go to make uj* tho floatiixg j^xmlatioix of a {xlacc. 

No meutuxu occurs of Epiual earlier thaxi tho end of the lOtlx 
ceixtury, when it wxxs the x-esidence of the bishops of Metz: the 
lordshix> however ixassed subsexxxxentlj' into the hanxls of tho dxikos of 
Lorraiixo. It was foi'iixci'Iy well fortitiod, aud had a fine castle; but 
tho foi-tiOcations have been razed. 

^ The town ia situated at tho foot of the chain of tlxo Vosges, and in a 
district abounding with delightful situations. The rapid clear stircam of 
the Moselle which hci'o separates into two channels inclosing an island, 
divixles the town into three jxiurts—tho Qraude Villo which stands 
on the light bank of tho mxxiu stx'eam, aud at the foot of an umiuouoe 
crowned with the ruins of tho castlo; tlxo Petite Villo which is built 
on tho island, and is joined to tho Grando Ville by two bi-idges, one of 
Btono, erected in 1840, ainl the other of ii*on, constructed oxi the 
Hxxsnension princijxlo; and tho Paxibourg of the Capuchins, which is 
built along tho loft bank of tlxo smaller ax*m of the Moselle, anti is 
nainod froxii a convent of monks of that oixler. 'The sti'eets of 
Epinal ai‘o well-huilt, and ivgixlai-ly laid out aud clean. The finest 
edifices In the place ai’e tho barracks, the residence of tho i^refect of 


barbiii-ised the whole nation; and though Hei'od-itu.s (ii. 50) speak.-t 
of The.qu-otiii as fi jjai-t of Hellas, hi: n-fex-s to its old coixditiuji, 
when it was a cclc-bxated seat of the Pclasgiau.s, I'athcx* thaxx to its 
state at the tixxxo when ho wx’ote his hi.-itory. lix their mode of 
eutting the liiiix*, in their costume, iind in their l.-uxguage, tho Epirotes 
I'e.sx'iixbled the Mxiccdonian.s, who were an lllyxlaix tribe. (Strabo, 
I>. 327.) Thoopompus (apinl Sti-;xl.»., p. 32-!) diviiled tlxc iuhabitiiuts 
of Efiirus into fourteen dxUereut tixid independent tribes. Of those 
the most i-exiowueil were the Clxaonians wlxo oceupied the iioi-thcrn, 
iind Molo.ssiaus who oceupied tho sontln rix jiai’t of the e-.iuntry, aud 
who successively maixitaiixeil a px-ejnui-lex-anco in this distx-iet. The 
.Molos.siaus claixned ji ileseeiit from Molo.ssu.s, tho soxi of Neoptoleiuus 
and Audx'oixiaelu', wlxo aeeoialing to the xnytlx, nxigx'ated from Thessaly 
into Epixus after the Tx'ojixix wxxx*. and settled t^^el'«^ in obedience to 
the iuJuuetioxx.s of axi oi-xiele. K)*ixn3 n-se into imixortancL- by the 
xiiali-ixxxonial eonixeetiou of Alexander of Epirus with the kixxg of 
Macedon. Philip max’X'icd Alcxaixdei-’s sister Olympias, an-l gave 
him hi.s daughtci* Clcopxitx’a ia ixxairiage. Alexander was the fix-st of 
the Molos.sian ju-inees who boie the title of king of Kiiinis, having 
exU-xided his pixwtircxver most of the other Epii'ot tribe.-s. He iuvxuletl 
Italy to a.-5sist the Tiueutiucs xxgaiix.st the Hrutii iuxd Luciuii, jxnd was 
skvixi near Paudosixv. (Liv. viii. 24.) Pyn-lms, tho grandson of 
Alexandei', is the best known of the siuereigus of Epirus. The 
familj' of l^yrrhus became extinct three geueralloiis xifier his death, 
and the govex-uxiieixt wius tui-ned into a ivpublie, whioh .sub.sisted till 
the year xi.e. ]X)7, wln-u the Ejiixotes x\eie susjieetexl of fuvouxixig 
l’ex*.scu.s of Mxxeedon, iind utter destruetiou w;i3 intlieted upon them 
by tho Roman general P. *Enxiliiis, who deslx-oyeil ri* towns, and 
eaxn-ied axvay to slavexy 150,000 of the inliiibitaiits (Polyb. a]>. .Stx-ab., 
1 >. 322 ; Liv., xlv. c. 34 ; I’lut.. * -Emil.,’ c. *29), after which the gi*eater 
jxax’t of tho eoixntry x'eixxaiuod in .a state of iibsolute d* .-solatiou, and 
even iix the time of Sti-jibo where thoi'e wei-e aiiy iuhabitauts they 
hixd nothing but villages and I'uins to thvcll in. (Sti-abq, i». 327.) Of 
tho othex* Epirotic nations, tlxe Thcsjix-otians, who oecujtied tho 
middle jxortiou of the eouuti-y, wex*e most eclebx*ated. 'They are 
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Coin of Epirus. 

IXritish Muxxeum. Actual size, bilvcr. Wciglit, l.>l’ gnun.-i. 

inentioxxod by Homer, who does not iiamo the Cbiioiiiiins ami Molos- 
sians (‘Odyss.,’ xiv. 315), and axv eonsidoi*ed by Hei*'>dotus to have 
been the progeuitox'si of the Thessivliaxis (vi. 17t>). lu their tenitory 
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were tho nr/iclo at Doclona, tho old city of Ephyra, and the rivora 
Acheron and Cocytua, cclohrntcd in tho old mythology. The most 
celebrated city in Molossia was Ambracin, a Corinthian colony, 
foiiiidod alK>ut B.o. G35. It had a harbour on the Oiilf of Arta, ami 
a nmall naval force. Atnbrucia receivcil a veiy severe blow in the 
defeats by tho Athenians and Ainphilochians 423-42U ii.c., but their 
losses were in some measure repaired by a new colony fitnn Corinth. 
(Thucyd. ii. 6S ; iii. 105, j&c.) I’yrrhns made Ambracia his usual 
place of residence. (Liv. xxxviii. 0.) It sustained a very remarkable 
siege during the war between the liomaus and Ailtoliaus. ^ (Polyb. 
xxii. 13.) Under the Komon dominion it sunk giwiually into insiguifi- 
canco, and its ruin was completed by the transfer of its inhabitants 
to Nicopolis, which was founded by Augustus to commemorate lus 
victory at Actium. Its site is marked by tho town of Auta. 

EPPINtJ, Essex, a market-town and the scat of a Poor-Law Union 
in the parish of Kpping, is situated in 51“ 41' N. lat., 0“ 7' E. long., 
distant 1(5 miles W. by S. from Chelmsford, and 1(54 miles N.N.E. 
from Ijoiulon. The population of the parish of Epping in 1851 wjis 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Essex and diocese 
ofllochestn'r. Ep[)ing Po«>r-Law Union contains 17 parishes ami town¬ 
ships, with an area of 1(5,442 acres, and a pojuilation in 1851 of 15,(530. 

Kpping stands in a pleasant and healthy situation at tho northern 
extremity of the extensive tmet known as Kpping Forest. Tho prin¬ 
cipal part of the town, Ciilled Eppiiig-street, consists of a line of 
irregularly built houses »!xtondiug moiaj than half a mile. The church, 
pleasantly situated on rising ground, about 2 miles north-west of the 
street, and with tho houses sciittcred about it, forms the hamlet called 
Epping Upland. In the ‘ Street ’ is a chapel of ease, originally belong¬ 
ing to tho abbot and monks of 'iVullham. 'i'he chapel has been 
rebuilt, and is vested in trusteos for the benefit of tho inhabitants. 
There arc chapels for Quakers and ludopondont.^, National and British 
schools, and a reading room. 'The market is helil on Friday, and is well 
8upplie«l with dairy proilucc. Butter is produced in large tpuiutitics 
for the London market. Fail's ni'o held on Whit-'Tuesday and 
November 13th. About 2 niilbs S.W. from Epping is Copjied Hall, a 
mansion erected about a century ago near the site of a former resilience 
of the monks of Waltham, and since that time much improved, it 
is one of the finest seats in the county. Near it are the remains of 
an ancient cjvmp, jirobably British, now ovei'growu with trees, called 
Ambreys, or .\mboi'sbury banks. 

Epping Forest, now limited to the south-west part of the county, 
was formerly calLd the Forest of Essex, being the only forest in 
Essex, the whole of which was aucieiilly comprehended in it. The 
metes and bouucls of the forest were finally determined on the 8th of 
September, 1(510, by virtue of a commission under the great seal of 
England. Tho boundaries ns thus settled include 11 panshes an«l 
parts of 10 others. The extent of the forest is estimated at (50,000 
acres, of which 48,000 acres arc estimated to bo inclosed and private 
property : the reuiainiug 12,000 acres arc uuinclosed wajite.sand woods. 
'That part of the waste whicli was called Haiuault Forest, was 
disafibre.stcd by the Act 14 and 15 Viet., cap. 43, passed August 1st, 
1851. On the first Friday in July a pleasure fair, known as Faiilo[» 
Fair, was held round the spot once occupied by au enormous oak 
called Fairlop Oak. 

(Morant, Esstx; Wright, Essex; Young, Agriculture of Essex; 
Communication from, Epping.) 

EPSOM, Surrey, a market-town and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in tho pariah of Epsom, is situated on the margin of Baustcad Downs, 
in .51*' 19' N, lat., 0“ 10' W. lung.; distant 16 miles N.E. by E. from 
Guildford, 15 miles S.W. by S. from London by road, and 184 miles by 
the London, Croydon, and Epsom railway. 'The ]>opuIation of tho 
town in 1851 wa.s 3390. For sanitary puri>oscs the parish is under 
the management of a J./Ocal Board of Health. The living is a vieanige 
with tho cm-acy of Hoo annexed, in the arehfleaconry of Surrey and 
diocese of Winchester. Epsom I’oor-Law Union contain.H 15 pariBhe.s, 
with an area of 39,559 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,796. 

The name appears to have been originally Plbbasham, ‘ the home of 
Ebba.' Epsom contains some good dwellings, and there is a public 
huilding called the Assembly liooms, in which county ineetiugs are 
liehL The parish church, a gothic structure, was almost entirely 
rebuilt in 1824. In the chancel are some fine monuments by Flaxmau 
and Chantry. Tho Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and Culvin- 
istio Baptists have places of worship. There are in Epsom National, 
British, and Infant schools; a savings bank; almshouses for 12 poor 
widows, and several charitable endowments. In the centre of the towti 
is a sheet of water, and an oraamcntal clock tower, which serves for 
an engine-house to supply the water to the town. 

The once celehriitcd medicinal springs of Epsom, containing 
sulphate of magnesia, and which gave name to Epsom Salts, are still 
in existence, though not now resorted to. Brick making, brewing, 
and malting are carried on in Epttom, and in the vicinity are nursery 
grounds. 'The market is held on We<hiesday, chiefly for com; a fair 
is held on July 25th, for cattle and wool. The famous Epsom races 
are held on the adjacent downs. The grand stand on the rocc-course 
is a largo and convenient building. Wocxlcoto Park, Horton Park, tho 
Oaks, and mtiny other seats are in the neighbourhood. 

^Manning and Bray, Surrey ; Bray ley, Surrey ; ComviunictUion from 
Epsom.) 


EPVV'OE'rH. ( Lxncoln.shiue.') 

KRBIL, or AltMELA. [liAciiinAn,] 

EHETllIA. [Eunas.v.] 

EUFlJll'J’, a govormnnnt or administrative division of Prussian 
Saxony, is bounded N. by Hanover and. Bruns wick, E. by tho govern¬ 
ment of Merseburg aud the duchy of Saxe-Weimar, S. by Saxc-Uothii, 
Saxc-JIeiningcn, and Saxe-Weimar, and W. by Hesso-iJassel. Its area 
is 1272 sqviaro miles, and its population at tho close of 1849 was 
347,279, above ono-fourth of whom are llomaii Catholics, and th<s 
remainder, with tho exception of about 1500 Jews, are Protestants. 
The surface is in general hilly, being traversed by numerous offsets of 
tho Harz aud the 'rhuringorwald. Tho soil of the province is favourable 
for the cultivation of grain, and rather more than one half of its 
surface is arable laud. About one-fifth of it is appropriated to meadows 
or pastures, and rather more than ouo-fourth is occupied by woods 
and forests. It is watered by the Uustrut, the Gera, Werra, Balza, Erlaii, 
Heide, Wipper, and Saalo. 'riio chief products ai-e corn, flax, tobacco, 
hops, seeds, and salt. Great numbera of horses, horned cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine are rearocL In the circles of Weissenseo and Schlcu- 
singeit mines of iron, lead, and copper are worked ; marble, gypsum, 
and sulphur also are among the mineral productions, 'i'he mauufuc- 
turcB are considerable, and comprise iron and steel-ware, tin-plates, 
scod-oil, woollen-yarn, cloths, ilanucls, aud carpets; linen and eotton, 
silk stuffs, hosiery, paper, ghuis, siiirlts, wooden clocks, &c. There are 
a number of luiuerai springs in tho hilly districts. 

'The province or govemincnt «>f Erfurt is of mo.st irregular shape, 
being broken into strijm by Scliwarzburg-Sonderaliansen (which i.s 
entirely inoluaed by Prussian Saxony), and the small 'rhuringian states. 
'The most connected portion of it lies south, west, and north-we-st of 
Swarzburg, and the isolated bailiwick of Volkciirviilc lielonging to Saxe- 
Gotha. The province also includes some small isolated detached 
tracts, the most important of which is the Prussian shax'o of the old 
county of Ileiincberg, which lic.s between Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Mciuingen, 
and Schwarzburg-Uiulolstailt on the western slope of 'rhuriiigerwalil. 

The province i.s divided into nine eirch^s, iiauiod from the ebief 
town in each -Erfurt, Nordhausen, lleiligt!n.stadt, Miihlhausen, 
Worbia, Schleusingeu, Langcnsal/.a, Weissonaee, and Zittgcuriick. 

Erfurt, the capital of the government, is sitiiatt’d on the Gera a 
feeder of tho Umstrut, in a richly cultivatt-d plain, in 50“ 58' N. lat., 
11° 3' E. long., on tho great roiul loading from Frankfurt-am-AIayu to 
tho north of Germany, 14 miles by railway W. from Weimar, ainl has 
about 25,000 inhabitants. It was formerly the capital of Thuringia, 
and is a fortress of the second order, po83c.sHi!ig two citadels, ofie tins 
Peteraburg, within the walls, and tho other Cyriaxburg, on Mount 
Cyriax, outside of the town. Erfui-t hiia six gates; five public 
square-s, one of which, the markct-stiuare, is ornamented with a stone 
obeli.sk 50 feet high, erected in 1802, to Charhis, elector «)f Main/.; 
several broad anti well-hnilt streets; 11 Itonian ('atholic aud 8 Protes- 
L'lnt churches, 'fho cathedral church of St. Mary is a fiuc gothie. 
structure ; in this church there is a bell called the Maria (.'Inra Susaunu, 
Ciist in 1492, which weighs nearly 14 tuns. The cell of the former 
Augustine mona-stery, in which Luther residctl from 1501 to 1508, i.s 
still shown; it contains several memorials of him. The monsistcry i.s 
now used as an orphan house. Of tlte numerous religious house., 
which Erfurt formerly posse-ssed tho Ursuliuo convent alone remains, 
and has a female school attached to it, which is superintended by tho 
nuns. Among the scholastic lusiitutions iu the town arc—a high 
school, a gymnasium, a deaf and dumb school, schools of surgery, 
design, and architecture. There are also a botanical garden; a library 
of about 50,000 volumes, formerly belonging to tho university, wliich 
was suppressed in 1816; an ophthalmic ho.spitiil; and a general 
hospital. Erfurt is the scat of provincial administration aud of tho 
provincial trihnnaLs. It has considerable manufactures of cottons ami 
woollens, besides leas extensive ones of linen, ribands, leather, soaj>, 
earthenware, seed-oil, stockings, shoes, gloves, tobacco, &c., and it 
carries on a brisk trade in fruits, seeds, grocery, and drugs, grain, &c. 

JleiligenataiU, situated on the Lcino near tho Hanoverian frontier, 
50 miles, N.W. from Erfurt, is a ragularly built walled town with 
about 6000 inhabitants. It has a castle, four Roman Catholic churchc.s, 
a gymnasium, a house of correction, several spirit distilleries, and 
manufactures of woollen yarns and wooden clocks. From 1807 to 
1814 Hciligenstadt was the capital of the department of tho Harz iu 
the kingdom of Westphalia. 

Langensaha, 20 miles N.W. from Erfurt on the road to Qbtiingcn 
aud Hanover, stands on the Salza and near its mouth iu tho Unstrut, 
in 61® 6' 69" N. lat., 10° 88' 38" E. long., and has about 8000 inha¬ 
bitants. The town is defended by a castle and surrounded by walls 
which are pierced by four gates. It coutuius four churches, a high 
school, a public library, aud four hospit-ils. Tho manufactirres are 
silk, cotton, and woollen stulfs, gunpowder, and starch. There are a 
sulphureous spring and baths about two miles from Langonsalza, 
which are much frequented in summer. 

Miihlhausen, 10 miles N.W. from Langonsalza, is situated in a 
pretty aud very fertile district on tho right bank of tho Uustrut, in 
61“ 12' 59" N. lat., 10® 28' 53" E, long., aud has a population of about 
13,000. It is an old town girt with wet ditches and high walls flunked 
with towers. There are four Lutheran churches, tho fluest of which 
is the Hauptkirche in the Oberatadt, or Upper Town ; throe hospitals; 
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a gymnasium; and an orphan asylum in the town. The industrial 
products of Miihlbausen are linen and woollen stuffs, and carpets; 
there are also several dye-houses, fulling-mills, tanyards, distilleries, 
breweries, oil-mills, starch manufactories, and wool-spinning estab¬ 
lishments in the town: copper and iron ores are found near the 
town. Miihlhausen is one of the oldest of the former free towns in 
Germany; it mtuutained its democratic government till 1802 when it 
wiui ceded to Prussia. MUnzer, a fanatic who gathered round him a 
lai'ge number of adherents from among the Thtuingiau peasantry 
during the progress of the reformation in Germany by his socialist 
harangues, made Muhlhausen his head-quarters, and here after the 
bloody defeat of his followers at the battle of Frankenhausen he was 
publicly executed. 

Nordkauaen, 40 miles N.N.W. from Erfurt, is situated on the Zorge, 
a feeder of the Holme, which runs eastward and joins the Unstrut. 
The town stands at the southeni base of the Harz Mountains in a fine 
com country, and has about 13,000 inhabitants. It is built in a 
medisDval style and is surrounded by a wall fl-nnked with towers. 
There are four Lutheran churches, one of which contains the Ecce 
Homo and the Widow of Haiu by Lucas Kranach; one Catholic 
church ; And four hospitals. Nordhausen is a busy manufacturing 
town; its distilleries are among the largest in Germany, and it has 
numerous woollen factories, tanyanls, oil-mills, soaperies, &c. Among 
its other industrial products are linen, sealing-wax, hats, and chemical 
products. Nordhausen is built at the head of the Goldener Aue, or 
Golden Yale, one of the most fertile and beautiful spots in Germany 
lying along the Helme, which separates the region of the Harz from 
that of the Thuringorwald. Its manufactures and its important corn- 
market make Nordhausen one of the most flourishing small towns of 
Prussia. 

Schleuaingen, chief town of the circle, formed out of the Prussian 
part of the old county of Henncberg, is situated on the Schleuse, a 
feeder of the Werra, 36 miles W.S.W. from Erfurt, and has 3200 
inhabitants. The town is walled, entered by two gates, and defended 
by a castle. It has two churches, a gymnasium, and manufactures of 
woollens, white lead, hosiery, and paper. 

Weisaenate, 15 miles N. Erfurt, between the Helbe and the 

Unstrut, has a popidation of 2600. 

Worbia, 45 miles N.N.W. from Erfurt, between Nordhausen and 
TIeiligoustadt, staufls near the source of the Wipper, which after 
flowing across Schwarzburg-Soudershausen enters the Unstrut between 
the mouths of the Helbe and the Helme: population about 2000. 

Zicgenruck, the chief place in an isolated circle draineil by the 
upper Soale, and inclosed by Kcuss, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Meiningen, 
and Schwarzburg, is a small place of about 1000 inhabitants. There 
are iron forges and slate quarries here, and some manufactures of 
linen and paper. 

Besides the above the following towns may be mentioned :— Bcn- 
neckateiv, in an isolated district situated at the foot of the Ilarz, and 
stirroimdcd by Brunswick, is 12 miles N.N.W. from Nonlhauaen and 
midway loitween that town and the Brocken: the population is 
about 3500. Bleicfta-ode, 12 miles W. from Nordhausen, between the 
Bode and-the Wipper, has mineral springs, oil-mills, manufactories of 
serge, and woollen steffs, and 2800 inhabitants. Ellrich, on the Zorge, 
7 miles above Nordhausen, was formerly chief town of the county of 
Holmstein. It has three churches, an hospital, manufactures of 
broadcloth, flannel, serge, stockings, paper, leather, oil, Ac., and a 
population of 2600. Within a couple of miles of the town is the grotto 
of Kelle, which is reached by a descent of 100 steps in the calcareous 
rock, and presents an apartment 800 feet long by 270 feet wide ; in its 
centre is a basin of limpid water about 50 feet deep. Sihntnet'da, 4 
miles S.E. from Weissensee, on the right bank of the Uustinit, is a 
walled town with about 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture iron¬ 
ware, broadcloth, and spirits. Stihl, a manufacturing town of 8000 
inhabitants, on tiie Lauter a feeder of the Werra, is situated at tlic 
base of the Domberg, a part of the Thuringorwald, in the fui*mcr 
county of Henneberg, 7 miles N. by W. from Schlousingon. It is a 
well-built town with three churches, a town school, and a poorhouse. 
The inhabitants are weavers, gunsmiths, or metallurgists. The indus¬ 
trial products ara fustians, white lead, arms, hardware, sheet iron, Ac. 
Iron mines are worked in the neighbourhoml. Tennatddt, 10 miles 
E.N.E. from Langensalza on the Bchambach, a small feeder of the 
Unstrut, has sulphureous springs, three churches, an hospital, and 
about 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture linen, woollen cloth, 
and thr«id. There are tufa quarries and vineyards in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tennstiidt is the birthplace of Emesti, the gi'eat classical 
commentator. 

BRIGHT, LOCH. [IsVEBNESs-sranE.] 

ERIDANUS. [Po.] 

ERIE, LAKE. [Canada ; New York.] 

ERITH. [Kent.] 

ERIVAN, a town in Russian Armenia, is situated near 40” 10' N. 
lat., 44” 82' E. long., about 110 miles S. by W. from Tifiis, on the 
Zenghi, which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridm. The 
town is built partly on a hill and fortified, besides being defended 
by a fort or castle which stands on another eminence, is strong 
by nature on one aide and defended on the other by mud walla 
After its capture by Prince Poskewitch the castle was not repaired, 
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J ® on a site loss exjxned to attack from the neighbouring 

hills^ has wo believe been recently erected. The ruins of the last 
Persian gjovernor's palace ore seen on the steep side of the old fort next 
the river, which is rapid and not fordable at any season. A stone 
bridge of a sinf^le arch is^ thrown across the stream just below the 
castle. Erivan is an ill-built place, tejt contains a large bazaar, several 
Armenian churches, a Greek church, an Armenian convent, a public 
bath, and a few mosques. The site is unhealthy in summer. Caravans 
from Tifiis to Erz-rum pass through Erivan. The transit trade is 
considerable, but much less so than when the town belonged to 
Persia. Some cotton stuffs, leather, and earthenware are mauu- 
faotured. The town is of considerable extent, but probably does not 
contain more than 12,000 inhabitants, the greater part of its area 
being occupied by gardens, which produce fruits and melons proverbial 
for their excellence. 

ERLANGEN, a town in ^vario, in the circle of Middle Franconia, 
is situated in a well cultivated plain, near the oenfluenco of the 
Regnitz and the Schwabach, 11 miles N. from Niirnberg, 24 miles 
by railway S. from Bamborg, and has a population of about 11,500. 
It is divided into the Old and New Town, the latter of which was 
founded by Christian, margrave of Bayi-euth, in the year 1686. It is 
surrounded by walls, and has seven gates. The New Town is hand¬ 
some, and regularly built. Erlangen has three Lutheran and two 
Reformed Lutheran churches, a Homau Catholic church, an orphan 
asylum, an infirmary, and a military hospitaL The palace, which was 
partially destroyed by fire in 1814, has been fitted up for the use of 
the Protestant university, which was founded by Frederick, margrave 
of Bayreuth, in 1743. The university of Erlangen has faculties of 
Protestant theology, arts, and medicine, museums of natural history, 
a library of upwards of 100,000 volumes, and a botanical garden. 
The average yearly number of students attending this university is 
about 350. On the revocation of the edict of Nantes many French 
Protestants settled in Erlangen and introduced various manufactures. 
The town has factories for weaving and printing cotton goods, and 
manufactures stockings anti hats on a laige scale, also gloves, leather, 
tobacco, looking-glasses, linen, toys, Ac. Erlangen, together with the 
principality of Bayreuth, became au appendage of the Bavarian crown 
by the treaty of 1809. 

ERLAU (Eger, Jager, Agria), a town in Hungary, capitel of the 
county of Heves, is situated on the Erlau, in a beautiful valley iu the 
midst of richly cultivated lands, skirted by mountains crowned by 
woods and vineyards; in 47“ 53' 54'' N. lat., 20“ 21' 53" E. lung., and 
has about 19,000 inhabitants, who are mostly Roman Catholics. The 
Eiiaubach divides it into two j)arts, which are surrounded by fortifi¬ 
cations about seven miles in circuit^ through which are six gates. The 
majority of the inhabitants dwell in the suburbs outside the walls. 
Erlau was founded by Stephen, king of Hungary, who resided in it iu 
A.D. 1010, and made it tho seat of a bishop; since 1803 it gives title to 
au archbishop. It contains a cathedral, four Roman Catholic churches, 
two mona-itorios, a Greek church, and a Protestant church. The 
houses in the town are largo, and built iu a neat style; the principal 
ornament is the tiuiversity, a very haudsomo and spticious edifice, 
begun by Count .Charles Eszterhazy iu 1760, and finished in 1775, at 
a coat of upw’aids of 160,0002^; there is an observatory 172 feet high, 
a haudsomo chapel, and a very spacious examination hall and library 
attacked to the iustitutiun. 'I'he university has faculties of philosophy 
and jurisprudence, conducted by 16 professors, and is very nume¬ 
rously attended. Opposite the University stands the oithedral chvirch, 
which has nothing remarkable about it; but the neighbouring church 
of tho Minorites is a splendid structure. 'The archbishox>'s jialace is a 
fine building situated ou a hilL Erlau baa a couuty hall, a high 
school, an ecclesiastical seminary, a training school, several libraries, 
an bo.‘ipit:d, and two mineral sjirings. It has also .an extensive traffic 
ill red wines, the (iroduce of the vineyunls in the vicinity. The 
manufactui'cs consist of linens, woollens, bats, Ac. 

ERMENONVILLE. [Oise.] 

ERNE, LOUGH. [FEuaiANAun.] 

EHNfiK. [Mayenne.] 

ERPINGHAM, Noi-folk, a village and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Ei-piugham, is situated iu 52“ 50' N. lat., 
1“ 16' E. long.; distant 16 miles N. from Norwich, and 122 miles 
N.N.E. from Loudon by road. The population of the parish of 
Erpingham in 1851 was 436. The living is a rectory in the archdea¬ 
conry and diocese of Norwich. Erpingham Poor-Law Union contains 
49 jiorishca and townships, with an area of 68,688 acres, and a popula¬ 
tion in 1861 of 21,409. The parish church of Erpingham is a massive 
structure, with a square tower: it has been lately rejudred. The 
populatiou is chiefly ogpiioultural. 

ERROL./ [I’bhthsuire;] 

ERZGEBIRGE (the Ore Modntoins) is a mountain range in 
Germany, extending along tho boimdayy ')f Bohemia and Saxony. It 
begins about 25 miles B.E. from Bremen, ou tho left bank of the 
Elbe, and extends in a west by south dirrotiou to tho source of tho 
White Elster, about 12“ 20' E. long., where it is connocte*! with the 
Fichtel-gobirge. Tho river Elbe ^vides its eastern extremity from 
tho Winterborg, the most western of tho mountains of Lausitz, or 
Lusatia. The Ore Mountains extend in length about 100 miles, and 
their mean width is about 30 miles. 

3 O 
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The highest part of the range, which is towards ite Bouthern 
border, fonns partly the bouudary-Hne between Bohemia and Saxony, 
but is mostly within the former kingdom. Its southern declivity, 
which is steep and scored by narrow valleys, terminates in tho 
valley of tho river Egci', about 10 or 15 miles from the upper range. 
The valley of tho Eger lowers gindually from west to east, from 
1100 feet to 400 feet above the sea. The noi-thern d«!clivity of tho 
range descends in more gentle slopes to\vHrd.4 the gimt pLiin of 
Northern Germany; and tliese slopos are divided from one auotlier 
by wide and open valleys. Tlio undulating plain which lies contiguous 
to it may be from 500 to 600 feet above the level of the sea. 

Tho highest portion of the tunge occurs on Wth sides of 13"' E. long., 
but rather to the west of it. Hero ai-o the Keilbeig, 4212 feet, the 
Fichtclberg, 3968 feet, the Schwarzbci-g 3988 I'cet, and tho Haasberg, 
8248 feet above tiio sea. Farther east and farther west tho range 
gradually sinks lower, the Great Chimstem, on the banka of tho Elbe, 
rising only to 18£4 feet above the sea. 

Tho mnge consists chiefly of gmuito and gneiss, except along the 
Elbe, where sandatone almost exclusively occurs. It is rich in 
metallic ores of almost every kind. Gold occurs in a few places. 
Tho ailveivmmos are considerable, their annual produce amounting 
to 720,000 ounces; the iron-mines yield from 3500 or 4000 tuns of 
iron. The tiu-minea of Saxony are tho most valuable on the European 
continent, and produce annually 140 tons. Gopper is not abumlaut, 
and the annual produce does not '!xceed 30 tons; but from the lead- 
mines 400 or 500 tons are annually obtained; and of cobalt 600 tons 
and up\vai*d8. Arsenic, brimstone, and vitriol arc 1ikewi.se abundant: 
and there is also quicksilver, antimony, calamine, bi-sinuth, and man¬ 
ganese. Coal abounds in the neighbourhood of l^resdeii ami Zwickau. 
Kaolin, or porcelain clay, occurs in layei's six feet thick at Auo, al>uut 
12 milc.s B.E. from Zwickau, whence it is carried to Meissen, and 
there used in the royal porcelain manufactory^ ^Several kinds of 
precious stones are found, as g.aructs, topazes, toui'maliiis, amcthy.sls, 
beryls, jaspers, and chalcedotiio.s. 

The up|>er parts of tho raiigo are covered with extensive forests, 
which furnish fuel for the gix3at srneltiug-works. 'i'he lower slopes 
and valleys are well eullivatod, but the ])rodu<ie is not suflicieut for 
the muintenniice of tho great poptilatioTi which is emjdoyetl in tho 
mines and in tho numerous iiiauufuotiircs of cotton, silk, and linen. 
Great quantities of corn are aunually brought from the plain which 
lies to the north of tho range. 

Six great roftd.s p-a-sa over this range, the most imj)ortant of which 
arc those that councct Prague with Dresden and Chemnitz. The 
great railway from Viciina to Dresden, thnuigh Prague, crosses tho 
Erzgebirge at its o:\steru extremity, and i'un.s at a little distance fnjiu 
tho loft bank of the Elbe. [Euuu ; Bohemia.] 

ERZINGAN. [Akmenia.J 

EllZ-RU'M, a town in Armenj;i, capitril of an extensive pashalic in 
Asiatic Turkey, is situated in .an extensive and foiiile plain watered 
by tho wj.-steru branch of tho Eupbrntes, which runs at a few miles’ 
distance fTOm the town. [Aumenia.] The population in 1828, at 
the time of the Iius.sian invtutiuu of Turkey, was estimated at about 
130,000; in 1836 it did not exceed 15,000, but was then increasing; 
in 1844 the population reached 44,000, and was still on the incrca.se. 
Indeed the number of iuhubitaula fluctuates considerably on account 
of the great nutikber of strangem who arrive aucl depart in the cai'avaii,s. 
The town is large, and is jiartly suri'ouuded by an old custtdluteil wall 
and a <liteh. On its southern skirts stands a eitmlel, encirclcil by a 
double wall flanked with ttiwers very close to each <ilher, and with a 
ditch. The citadel has four gates, and incIosc.s the ])ahice of tho ]>a.sha 
and a huge part of the Turkish population. But a large jxirtiou 
of Krz-rum is unwallod, and this part coutiiins the principal Luiznars 
and khans. Tlie stn-ets are narrow, diri.y, and like all Turkish towns 
infesti^d by dogs. The bouses for the most part are low, and built of 
wood, mud, or sun-dried bricks; but tho bazaars are extensive, and 
well stippliod witli provj.sioiis. Erz-rum has nearly forty mosques, a 
Greek church, a laige Artncuiati church, a custom-house, and numerous 
caravanserais. Since its restoration to the Turks by the peace of 
A<irianople, Erz-riun has been alowly rising from its state of decay. 
Before the Russian invtrsion conHi<lerab]e quantitie.s of silk and eottoii 
cloth were made here, an«l much leather was tanned ; there were also 
important manufactures of coi>i>er vessels. But since the rctum of 
peace manufacturing iii<lustry has not rcjcovered its former activity. 
The country about it produces nothing for export except corn and 
' sheep and cattle. The corn is too heavy an article to jiay for convey¬ 
ance to the sea in a country devoid of roods; tho cattle and sheep are 
sent to Constantinople alive, or as dried meats. The commerce and 
transit tra>le of the city is extensive, owing to its position on the 
great caravan-route from Constantinople and Trebizond to Persia and 
Mesopottuuia. The lrij|>urts comprise shawls, silk goods, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, indigo, madder, rhubarb, &C 5 ., fn)m the east; and broad- 
oluth, chintzes, cutlery, and British manuhictures by way of Trebizond. 
The native exports, besides those above mentioned, are horses, rtlules, 
and gall-nuts. A few furs are exported to Russiix 

Erz-rum stands in 89® 69' 30" N. lat., 41® 46' 23" E. long., at an 
elevation of 6800 feet (some say 700.0 feet) above tho sea. The 
wiribcre long and extremely cold. [Armexia.] 

ESCAUT, L’. [ScuEt,DB.J 


E.SCHWEOE. [Hes-sr-Casbei..] 

ESOOUIAL, or ESCURIAL. [CA8Trni.A-LA-NuEVA.] 

ESC G ROBLES. [Aixieii.] 

ESENS. fAuuicH.] 

ESN Eli. fE oyi’t.] 

ESP ALIGN. [Aveyrox.] 

ESPIRITU SAN'rO. (Brazil j Cuba; New Hebrides.] 
ESPRIT, ST. [Bayoxne.] 

ESQUIMAUX, the name of a people that inhabits the most 
northern countries of America. On thb eastern coast of America 
they Are mot with ns far soutli as 50® N. lat. on the shores of tho 
Strait of Bello Isle. They occupy the wliole of the great peninsula 
of Labrnilor and the whole eastern coast of Hudson’s Bay up to East 
Main River. On tho westem side of Hudson’s Bay they inhabit tho 
coast north of Churchill River, whence they extend northward over 
the Barren Lands to tho Great Fish llivex*, or 'rhieweochodezeth, on 
both banks of which they are found east of 100® W. long, 'fhe wholo 
country between this river, tho Groat Bear l4ake, the Maekenzio 
River, and tho Arctic Oce.an is exclusively inhabited by tliam. Tho 
coast lying to tho wc»t of Mackenzie lUvor is also in their possession ; 
and they souiu to be sproiul lui far as Kotzebue Sound, on Behring 
Strait. They also occupy Greenland and all tlm other islands 
between the norihern coast of America and the pole im far as they are 
habitable. 

In stature tho Esquimaux are inferior to Europeans. A person is 
raixdy seen who excoods five feet in lieight. Their faces are broad and 
round, cheek-bones high, chceeks roimd and plump, nose small, mouth 
large, and lips iliick. Their eyes are in general of a deep black; but 
some are of a dark chestnut colour; they njipear very small and 
<1<'eply 8catc<l, owing to tlio eyolifU being much encumbered with 
fat. Tile hair is uniformly long, lank, and of a jet-black colour. Tho 
ears are situated far back on the head. Their bodies are largo, square, 
and robust, the chest high, and Bhoulders very brood, 'rhoir hands 
.and feet are in general remarkably small. 'Phey ai*e of a deep copper 
colour. Some of tlium wear long beards; but for the moat part tho 
board is plucked out as soon a.s it appears. They show a good deal of 
ingenuity in making their drosses and instruments. 

Their language i.s difTcrent from that spoken by tho other stivago 
nations who inhabit North America. The same language is spoken by 
all tho (.lilTureut tribes of the Esquimaux, tliough of course each of 
them has oxpressious which are peculiar. 

(Parry; MaoKeevor; Graah, Voynt/n (v Gntcnlaml.) 

ES.SEN. I Di'SSELDORF.] 

E.SSKQUlilO. [Gl'Vaxa, British.] 

ESSEX, ail English county, situated on tlie eastora coast of tlio 
island of Great Britain, and lying between .'ll" 27' and 52® 6' N. lat., 
o 4' AV. long., and 1" 17' E. long. It is bounded N. by tho county of 
Sutlblk ainl by the county of Cambridge, W. by Hertfordshho anti 
by tho county of Middlesex, S. by the gradually widening {estuary of 
the 'I'harnes, by’ which it is separate*! from tho county of Kent, atul 
S.K. and S. by the Gennau Ocean. 'PUe length of a straight line 
drawn from the north-w**stta'n to tho north-eastern extremity of 
the county is 53 miles; but tho uoijthorii boundary of the county, 
following its turnings, is about 75 mites; the length of a line joining 
the north-wcst*!ni with the Houtli-wosteru extremity is 37 miles; but 
tho boundary line, from its many windings, extends to 53 mili-s. 
'riio length of a lino joining tho soutli-wc.stern to the north-ciisterii 
extrcAiiity of tho county is 63 miles; but the boundary along the 
bunk of the Thauics and tho coast of the ocean is about 85 miles. 
The ure.a of the county is estimated at 1657 sijuaro miles, or 1,060,549 
statute acres. Tho ])u)julatioii uceording to the i*cturu of 1841 was 
314,979; in LS51 it was 369,313. 

Coasts, Islands, Ax. The batik of tho Thames and tho sea-coast of 
Essex are marshy almost tliroiighout. Tho marshes extend inland in 
some pL-ices over a breailth of four miles, in other places tho breivdth 
is mlucod Li a very narrow strip. From the onstorn end of Canvey 
Island tlic marshes cease; and uliuut Leigh and Bouthend the coast 
rises into low cliffs. At Shoebury Ness, a low point of land at the 
mouth of the Thames, 6 miles from the oast end of Oanvoy Island, 
where the coast turns to the nurth-eiuit, tho marshes re-iqipear; and 
with an interval of about a mile just beyond Bhoobury, they continue 
along the coast 11 miles, to the mouth of tho river Grouch. Nearly 
4 miles from Hhoobury a narrow creek, with many ramifleations, 
penetrates inlatul into the channel of the river Crouch, and with that 
i-iver cuts off from tho mainland sevend low flat islands, Uusselys, 
Haven Gore, New England, Potten, Wallaseo, aud Foulness. The 
edge of this creek and its various ramifleations, as well as of the 
l'•rooIuhill and Crouch rivers, which unite with it, are embanked, 
aud the islands are embankeil nil round. From the mouth of the 
Crtmoh tho coast runs nearly north and south 8 miles to the mouth 
of tho Blackwater Rivor. In this part of tho ooast tho sea encroaches 
upon the land. 'I'he marahes (Burnham Marsh, Southmiuster Marsh, 
Dengey Marsh, Tillingham Marsh, and Brodwell Marsh), extend in 
the sontborn parts nearly 6 miles inland, but gradually become narrow 
to the northward to St. Peter's chapel, where they are interrupted by 
the higher ground running down to the coast; the sand, which is 
dry at low water,*has a breemth of from 2 miles to 24 miles. Between 
the (estuaries of the Blackwater «nd Colne, in Hie inlet formed 
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l»y their junction, the moiith of which inlet, from St. Peter’d chapel 
to St. Odyth Point, in nVtove 5 milcm over, id tho island of Mersey, 
separated from the mainland by a luardhy tract and an intervening 
nanxiw channel. Tho raarahea terminate 4 milca beyond St. Oeyth 
Point, and (witli asiight iiiterrnption of a mile of inarah-Iand near tho 
mouth of Holland Crot^k) A high broken coast extenda between 0 and 
10 miles to the Naze, the mo«t eastern point of tho county. This 
point formerly extended much faithor toward the east. The ruinn of 
buildings have been found at cousiderablo distances from land; and 
a shoal called West Rock is 5 miles fi’om the shore. Fiv»m the Naze 
to Harwich, between 15 and 0 miles in a direct lino north ami south, 
the coast forms an inlet lined by salt marshes, and occupie«l by 
Horsey Island, Holmes Island, Pewit Island, nnfl one or two smalh^r 
islands. The soa coast terminates at Harwich; but tho ajstuary of 
the Stour, which is in most parts more than a mile wide at high 
water, extends up to Catawnde bridge, .above Manningtree. 

Tho islands have been narne<l in the couivo of the foregoing 
description of tho comst: wo subjoin a few particulars of tlie chief 
of them. 

Caiivcy Island is entirely marsh-land, haukcfl in all round, its 
extreme length from east to west is (> mih-s; its greatest Vn-eadth 
from north to south 2.J miles. Its arc-a is about liOdO acres, <-hiofly 
appropriated to grazing sheep and cattle. It is crninectod with the 
mainl.and by a causeway Icmling to tbo village of .Snuth Bcnfloot. In 
ISll the island contained 39 hoiisc.s, and a population of 277; in 
18.'51 it contained Ifi houses and a popidation of 111. A timber 
ch.apel was built alxnit 1G22 for tbo use nf somo Dutchmen etnploycfl 
in embanking the island. Tho cluipel has been twice rebuilt: the 
present chapel will hold 100 persmis. A fair is hidd ja-arly on the 
i^and. 

Foiiln(!Ss Island is situated on the shore of tho German Ocean, and 
forms tho right bank of the river Crouch at its embouchure. Its 
extreme length, from iiorth-ca.st to soiilh-ww.t, i.s almost 0 miles ; its 
greatest breadth 2.^ miles. Its area is about (5300 acres, with a popu¬ 
lation of 640, almost entirely agricultural. The soil i.s good; the 
upper part produces com ; tho lower part is used for pa-sturago. The 
houses are of wood—a material which is here liable to rapid decay. 
The chureh, also of wood, is situated near tho centre of the island; 
it will hold 300 pemm.s. A yearly fair is held. 

Wallasen, otherwise Wallet or Wallis, is bounded N. by tho river 
Crouftb, E. and S. by tbo llrooinhill River, and W. an<l S.W. by 
I’aglesham ('reek. A eau.aeway over Pagl»‘sham Greek connects 
Wallusea with the mainland. The greatc.st length of the island i.s 
from east to west inilos; its greate.st Livadth is a mile jiiirl a half. 
The wab^r is too salt to be fit for kitchen use, and tho inhabitants 
have to fetch fresh-wator from the inninliui<l. Tho whole islatid 
is marsh-land ; tho .area is 3205 acres; in Is.'il it coiitaiued 13 houses, 
and a jMipuhition of 133. 

Poltcn Island, Haven (lore, New Englainl, and Russoly.s or Rushley 
belong bi the samo group as tho two foregoing; they aiv! of small 
extent. In the creeks which sjirrotiud or separate these i.slamls arc 
fed the small oystera called Wallfloofc oysters. 

Mersey Island is boumled S. by the {estuary of tho Blackwatcr 
River, S.K. by the German Occ.an, E. by tho lostuary of the (’olno, 
and on all other sides by a creek, wbicb, running through the marshes 
on its north-west side, separates it from tho iiiainlaud. Tito cnaxtest 
length of tho island is from eaat-north-eiust to west-south-west nearly 
6 miles; tho breatltli varies from one to two milo.s. The isl.aiiil is 
divitlod into tho two parishes of East and West Mer.soy or Mex'sea, of 
which East Mersey comprehends an area of 1967 acres, with a popu¬ 
lation in 18.61 of 291 ; West Mei-soy an area of 3.366 a<u*es, with .a 
topulation of 870. Thci’e is a passage fi’om the island to the main- 
an«l over the Mei’scy Channel, dxy at low watex*, called tho ‘ Stredc,’ 
or ‘Stx’onde.’ 

Horsey Island is in that inlet which oceux's bi)tw»>»ux tho Naze and 
Harwich. Its greatest length is from nox*th-west t(x south-east about 
two miles; its greato.st breadth x'ather more than a mile. It coxxsists 
almost entirely of salt-marshes : a spot rather moi'e elev.atcd than the 
rest, about one-fourth of tho whole, oix tho south-west side of the 
island, is banked in. In the marshxxs there is a decoy for wild fowl. 
The axnja is 1755 acres : tho population iix 1851 was 161, 

Pewit Island and Holmes Islaxid, with one or two others, ax*e xxcar 
Horeoy ; all these islands ax'e separated from each other aiui fx*om the 
mainland by naxrow channels. 

Surface, Hydrography, mxd Communications. —This county ha-s few 
hills of any considorable elex’ation; its genex'al slojxe, a.s detcrxnined 
by the watershed, is towaxals the south nnti east; the coast and tho 
banks of tho Thames pxwscnt a sucoession of unhealthy marshes com¬ 
monly known as tho hundreds of Essex. High Reach, oix the nox*th- 
west side of Epping Forest, near Waltham Abbey (390 feet high>, 
Langdon Hill, south of Billox'icay (620 feet high), Danbuxy Hill, 
TOtween Chelmsford and Maldon, of nearly tho saixie height, nixil 
Tiptrey Heath, near Witlxam, ax’e pr«vbably tho hig!xe.st part-s of tho 
^xnty. The chalk downs which form tho contiixuatioix of the 
v^iltem Hills just cross tho nox'th-western part of tho county in 
extension bxwanls the nort.h-eaat. 

The rivers of Essex are—the Thames, with its afliuents, the lioa 
(into which flows the Stox't), tho Koding, the Bourne Brook, the 


Ingerbunx, and some smaller stre-ams; the Crouch, with its affluent 
the Brotxrnhril; tho Blackwatcr, xvith its affluents the Pods Brook, or 
Witlxam Rivex’, and the •'hi.-lmcr (into wlxich flow the Randoti Brook, 
the T<!r, and some other streaxu^); tho Gohxe, with its affluent tho 
Roman ; tho St<»ur; and the (Srarita or (.’am, Tho Thames bounds 
the county on the south side. Itf coui-^c, thtmgh winding. Is on the 
whole ncruly from west to e.ast. It is a tidal river, and navigable for 
i tlx ! hu gest merchant ships, and for frig.ates and other smaller ships 
I <»f war throughout that part of its course which belongs to this 
county. Tho mouth of the Thames conbiins numerous shoals. [Tri.x »es.] 
'i'he Lea bounds the county on part of its west side. It more properly 
behuigs to Hertfoxthshire, in which it h.as a consideniblc part of its 
course. It meets the. border of Essex at tho point where it i-eccivea 
tho ,‘(t(»rt, along which the boundary previously mns and flows south 
past Broxljoui’u (Herts), Waltham Abbey, Ghingford, Laj'ton, and 
Stx-atford (all in Esse.x), 20 milc.s, into tho Thames. The banks of 
this river JU’o mai^hy; and tlie niax’shes are fr<»ra half a mile to a 
mile wide. Tho .sti’cam is frequently divided and flow’s in .several 
channels, and in pome places cuts have lioeii made in order to improve 
r shorten tho navigation, which comprehends all that pai’t of the 
river which is connected with this county, T'ne .S'ort rises in Hert- 
fordshii'C, but .woon enters Essex, thx’oiigh which it flows for eorac 
miles, iiiul then touches tho bonier again, anti flovvs, Rometimes on 
tho hordex’, sometimes in Hertfonl.shix'o, into the Lea. Its whole 
course is aboixt 24 miles, for abtuit 10 miles of which it h.as been 
inatlc navigaltle. The navigsition of the Stort and the Lea serves for 
the conveyance of cox’ix, malt, wf;ol, and other agx'icultural protluce 
to London; aixd for tlie conveyance in return of coals, tindsjr, dtails, 
bricks, groceries, cloth, and other ux’ticles of daily consumption. 
The Koding rises in tho wesb.-m jiart of tho comity, near E:iston 
Park, a short distaneo noi’th-west of Dunmow; it flows sfuithwarxl 
about 15 miles to the neighbourhood of Chipping Ongar, where it 
receives tho Gxapsey Bivxtik (about 9 miles long) from the north-west. 
From the junction of the Gripsey Brook the Roding flows south-west 
in a very winding channel 11 miles to Woodford bridge; and from 
Woodford bridge it flows about 7 or 8 miles nearly south past Ilford 
ami Barking into the Thiyno.s. Its whole course is about 36 
mih.-.'j. The banks are low’ and rnarahy from tho neighbourhood 
of Ougax*. The w<*st bank from Ilford, and both banks from 
below Burking, arc px’otected by embankments. It is navi¬ 
gable under the name of Raidon Greek uii to Ilford bridge. The 
Jioiirne lii-ook rises between the villages of Navestock and Havox'ing- 
atto-Bower, and flows in a wiiuling chaiiiiel pa^t Ronifoi-tl, and between 
Dagenham and Hornclmrch Marshes into the Th ufies. Its length i.s 
about 12 mill's. In tho lower part^of its course the Bounxo Brook is 
connected with the poul formed 1j\’ Dagenhani Bi’caeh. This bx’each 
was oeeasioiieil iu 17u7 by the blowing uj> of .a i-mall sluice that had 
been made for the drainage of the land waters : an opening was formed 
bv the nisliingin of the TJiame.s, 3i)() feet wnlo, and in soma jilaces 
2(1 feet deeji; 1000 aeres «>f ricrh land in the mljacent levels were over- 
flowifd, and the surface of nearly 120 acres was washed into tho 
Thames, where a bank W’a.s formed nearly a mile in length, and 
extendiii!.' halfway across thei’lver. After various iixctt’ectual attempts, 
the bvi'ach was stopped, by driving ilovo-tailed piles ami other expe¬ 
dients, under the direction of Captain Perry, who commenced Ixxs 
works in 1718. Within the embankmeut there is j'ct a pool of lietwccn 
40 and 60 acres. Through the upper part of this pool tho Bourne 
Brook flows. The Ingei'hurn rises near Havering-atte-Cower, not far 
from tho source of tin? Bourne Brook, and flows southwaial, past 
I’pniiuster, into tho Thames. It is about 12 ir.iles long. A stream 
of about tile same lengt h, which rises clo.se to 'J'honidon Park near 
Brtsiitwood, falls into the Thame.s near Purfloet. The l.'rout ^ xdses on 
the slope of the hills south of Billericay, and ilow.s east ny north 
about 26 miles into the sea. The tide flow’.s about 13 iiiile.s up tho 
river and is kept from overflowing (ho lowlands on it.s b.ink.s hy 
mounds. In tho tnle-way there are many arras; and tho various 
channels by which the river coiuinniiicates with the sea fornx the 
gi'oup of Foulne.ss, WaPasca, and the adjacent islands. Just above 
its nxoiith it receives tho Broomhill River (10 mile.3 Mng), which i.s 
ixavigablo for seven miles nearly up to Roehford. The Jilackwater, 
which in the upiicr part »f its (roui*.sc is callotl the Pant, rises near tho 
villagi? of Wimbi.sli, in tho iiorth-wostci-n part of the county. It flow.s 
lirst south-east and then south about 30 xxxilos, past Coggoahall to the 
iieighbimrliood of Withaiix. Hero it is joined by tho Pods Bx’ook, a 
stx’i'anx 14 or 15 miles long, which rise.s near Great Bax-dficld ami flows 
pa.st Rxivintive and Witl.am. From the jiinclion of this stream* tho 
lilaekwater flows south about 4 miles to tho jxxtiction of tho Ghelmer; 
after which it flows east about 12 miles into tho sea, having a coui'se 
of aboxit 46 miles. From Maldon, which is below the junction of the 
Gheluxoi', it is a tidal river; and its icstuary, which is at high water 
iVom a nxile axxd a half to 24 miles wide,*coiitain's the islands of Xox’thev, 
Osey. llamsoy, and Pewit. Lawling CSajek and Goldhanger Gri’ck suv 
ehanixels iix the ooze or straml of this tideway. Tho Chef mi r riic-s near 
Del.iden, and floxv.s soxxth-south-oast about 23 or21 mile? to the town of 
Glielmsfoial, whcx-c it is joined bj' a stream which rixes near Thorndon 
Park ami flows ixorthward to Writtle, axxd then lurn.s cast, its whole 
course being about 14 miles. Fx’om Chehu-'foivl the Glielmer flows 
east about 10 xixiles till it falls into the Blackwatcr near Maldon. Its 
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wbole course is about 34 miles. The Sandon Brook, which rises near 
Stock, 2 miles north-east of Billericay, and has a course of about 
10 miles, joins the Chelmer between Chelmsford aud Maldon. The 
Ter rises between Felstead on the Chelmer and llayno on the Pods 
Brook, and flows aoutlx-east 13 or 14 miles into the Chelmer, which 
it joins about 2 miles below the junction of the Saudon Brook. 
The Colne rises in the north-western part of the county, and flows 
cast about 7 miles to the neighbourhood of Groat Ycldham, where it 
is joined by another stream of nearly the same length. From this 
junction it flows south-east 6 miles, then eost-sou^-east about 13 
miles to Colchester. Below Colchester it becomes a tidewater and 
flows 8 or 9 miles south-east into the sea at the north-cast end of 
Mersey Island. Its whole course is about 35 miles. The Roman 
rises about 2 miles'north of Coggcshall on the Blackwater, and flows 
east by south about 13 miles into the tideway of the Colne, which it 
joins midway between Colchester and the sea. A brook 8 or 9 miles 
long from Layer Marncy and Layer Breton joins the Roman about 
throe miles above its junction with the Colne. The Stour may be 
consiticii'ed as equally belonging to Sufiblk and Essex. Of the ^ree 
springs w’hioh may claim to be its sources, one which flows past the 
village of Keddiugton is in Suflblk; a second is in Cambridgeshire, 
and fi*om it a stream flows by the town of Haverhill, on the borders 
of Suflblk aud Essex ; the third spring is in Essex, and the stream 
from it passes Steeple Bumpstead. From the junction of these three 
sti'cams, wliich takes place about 3 or 8 miles from their respective 
sources, the river to its outfall divides the counties of Essex aud 
Suffolk. Its course is lli*st cast about 10 miles to the neighbourhood 
of Long Melford, above which it receives two small tributories on the 
Suffolk bank; thence its course is south by east about 8 miles : then 
east 13 miles to Catawado bridge, above Manningtroe. Below Cata- 
wade bridge the stream widens into a considerable ccstuary, 11 or 12 
miles long, and for the most part above a mile wide, which unites 
with the scstuary of the Oiwell, a Suflblk river, and passes into the 
open sea between Harwich and Louguard Fort. Its whole course is 
a^ut 50 miles. The Cam rises near Debden, 4 miles from Saffron 
Walden, and flows first south-west for 2 miles, and then turns north 
and flows 8 or 9 miles into Cambridgeshii*e, to which the principal 
part of its course belongs. * 

The Thames and the Lea are navigable throughout that iJart of 
their course which belongs to this county ; the Stort is navigable from 
Bishop StoHford to its junction with the Lea. The tidew.-iy of the 
Crouch is navigable; near Burnham this river is a quarter of a mile 
wide, and has depth of water sulficient for a 98-gun ship : a 74 might 
go almost up to Hull bridge at the head of the tideway. The Black- 
water docs not appear to bo navigable above the junction of the 
Chelmer. Vessels of eonaiderablo burden can get up to Maldon at spring 
tides. The Chelmer is navigable to Chelmsford. The navigation of 
the Colne extends to Colchester. The Stour is navigable up to 
Sudbury. Essex has no navigable canals. 

The principal roads in the county are the three roads from Loudon 
to Noi*wieh, by Ipswich, by Bury, and by Newmarket. The road by 
Ipswich enters the county at Bow bridge, and crosses the county in 
nearly its greatest extent fi’om south-west to nortl^east, passing 
through the market-towns of Romford, Chelmsfonl, Witham, and 
Colchester, 74 miles beyond which the road crosses the Stour at 
Stratford bridge and enters Suflblk. The road through Bury branches 
off from the Ipswich road at Chelmsfoi-d, and passes through the 
towns of Broitttreo and Halstcd, 8 miles beyond which the rood crosses 
the Stour into the town of Sudbury in Suffolk. The road by New¬ 
market branches off from the Ipswich road at Stratford, crosses 
part of Epping Forest, and runs through the town of Epping, about 
7 miles beyond which it crosses the Stort into Hertfordshire; between 
29 and 30 miles from London it re-crosscs the same river into Essex, 
runs northward near Saffron Walden, and finally quits the county at 
the village of Great Chesterford, 45 miles from London. Numerous 
roads of minor importance traverse the county. 

The Eastern Counties railway is the only railway which passes 
through Essex. The main line enters the county at Old-Ford; at 
Stratford it turns northward, and continues for some 17 miles along 
the valley of the Lea, but for the greater part of the way on the 
Hertfonlshire side of the river. At Roydon it enters the valley of 
the Stort, along which it runs to Stanstoad, 14 miles, partly in Essex 
and partly in Herts. It then runs due north quitting Essex at Great 
Chesterford. The Colchester lifie traverses the county in a north¬ 
eastern direction and leaves it near Manningtroe, 65 miles. From 
Stratford a branch runs to North Woolwich, 6 miles. Near Ilford a 
branch runs south-east to West Tilbury, and is to be continued to 
Southend. From Witham, on the Colchester line, a branch runs north¬ 
west to Braintree, 12 miles; aud another south-south-east to Maldon, 
54 toilea* From Marks Tey, on the same line, a branch runs north- 
north-west to Sudbury, 11 miles. A branch is in course of construction 
from Manningtree to Harwich, about 12 miles. 

Oeologtcal Character .—A considerable tract in the northern part of 
the counly, stretching along the river Stour from the village of Ked- 
dington to between Sudbury and Neyland, and extending for some 
distance into the interior of the county, is occupied by diluvial beds, 
coi..dstiagof loam with fragments of chalk. The coast of the north¬ 
east part of the county is covered with the sand or gravel of the 


upper marine formation, which occupies a considerable part of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and is locally designated ‘ crag.* At 
the headland of the Naze it constitutes about 30 feet of tho upper 
part of tho cliffs (which are about 45 feet high) resting upon the 
London clay : south of the Naze its thickness appears to vary from 10 
to 40 feet. In the projooting cliff of Hkrwich it includes friable 
masses of ferruginous sand, somewhat cemented together, and inclosing 
shells. Fragments of fossil bones washed out of the strata of this 
formation, in which they had been imbedded, are found on the beach 
at Walton, but occur in much greater quantities at Harwich. Tho 
cliffs south of the Naze consist of fresh-water deposits, which contain 
shells tuid mammalian remains. In the valley of the Stour, while 
excavating for the Stotur railway near Mark’s Toy, fossil elephants’ 
teeth wore found. 

Tho greater part of the county, including Epping and Hainault or 
Ilenhault Forests, is occupied by the London clay. The London clay 
of the cliffs near Harwich contains beds of stratified limestone : tho 
same cliffs are very productive in tho fossils with which this formation 
abounds. South of Walton, near the Naze, abundanco of sepiaiia 
are found, which are sent by sea to Harwioh, where they are manu- 
factureti by goveruniont into a cement. The principal elevations in tho 
county. High Beach, Langdnn and Danbury Hills, and Tiptroo Heath, 
are formed of London clay. The surface of tho vegetable mould 
commonly rests on alluvial beds of rich marl and loam, which often 
altorn.ate with gravel and sand, and sometimes have a thickness of 30 
or 40 feet over the London clay. The sands and clays of the plastic 
clay formation skirt the district of the London clay on the north-west. 
Halsted and Coggcshall, with the intormediato tract, are lioth on the 
plastic clay. Tho border of Essex, near Hadleigh, is the most 
northerly point at which this formation has been found. The north¬ 
western extremity of the county, about Saffron Walden, consists of 
chalk ; the great chalk district, in its extension from south-west to 
north-east, just crosses that pari of the county. Tho chalk appears 
also at Purfleet, where is an extensive chalk pit, and Gray’s Thurrock, 
on the hanks of tho Thames. A subterranean forest underlies tho 
marshes on the banks of the Thames. 

Climate, Soil, Affrieul^ure .—Tho cUraato of Essex is favourable to 
vegetation : the sen and the numerous iustuaries which bound it on 
the south and east soften tho rigour of winter, and keep up a certain 
degree of moisture in summer. The same cause produces cold fogs 
and exhalations in spring and autumn, wliich are projiidicial to the 
health of those who are not inured to the cliiimte, but improved * 
drainage and the disappearance of the woods before tho advance of 
cultivation, have diminished the source of unhealtliiness. The soil 
all along the coast, and 10 or 12 miles inland, is a friable loam of 
gi’eater or leas tenacity in different parts, but peculiarly adapted to 
the cultivation of wheat, beans, and oats. Tho Isle of Mersey, which 
lies at the mouth of tho (!)olne River, has been long noted for tho 
fertility of its soil, which is a fine alluvial loam composed of the 
various earths deposited from the river and the sea, like tho warp 
lauds along tho Humber, or the polders in tho Nctherlan<l8. The boat 
soils of Essex lie low, and require to bo protected from the sea by 
embankments. Many marshes which formerly produced nothing but 
herbage, and were subject to inundations, are now converted into 
arable fields: and a great tract of lan<l, all along the coast, which 
used to be covered by tho sea at high tides, is now laid dry by proper 
deep and brood ditches, bore called fleets, and protected by high and 
well-constructcd sca-w^ls. In some of these marshes the want of 
fresh water in summer was often felt severely. But recourse has 
been had to boring, which has been attended with groat success, 
especially in the marshes at St. Osyih, whero the finest springs of 
water have been found, which flow over the surface, and keep ample 
reservoirs continually full. Tho depth at which the water wos found 
did nob exceed 50 feet. The soil in the uplands along the coast 
consists chiefly of good loams varying in tenacity from a strong clay 
to a light gravel; most of it is of such a nature as to bear both 
turnips and beans. The whole county has an undulating surface, 
which is very pleasing in districts where fields and woods are inter¬ 
spersed. The only level bract is that along the Thames, which extends 
to its mouth and along part of the south-eastern coast. Clay soils pre¬ 
vail in most parts of the county. There are few such light boUs in Essex 
as there are in Norfolk and in Lincolnshiro ; and except on tho bor¬ 
ders of Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire chalk and marl ore rare. 

In those farms which have marshes attaohed to them numerous 
cattle are kept, and the straw is converted into manure, by which the 
arable land is kept in a high state of fertilitv. Along the Thames 
the salt-mawshea are extensive, and are profitable from the number of 
horses which are sent from London to feed there, after they have been 
over-worked and require rest, or when they have met with some 
acoidentw In some coses oxen and sheep are fed on the marshea 

Besides the crops usually cultivated a considerable quantity of cole 
or rape-seed is raised on rioh allavial soils. It is a profitable crop, 
owing to the abundant supply of manure brought from London by 
the Thames. Flax is not cultivated to any great extent, and very 
little hemp is sown. Some hops are raised in the western of tho 
county towards Cambridgeshire. _ The cultivation of enrraway, 
coriander, and teazles is almost peculiar to this county. 

In that part of Essex which lies within a few miles of London tho 
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cultivation of the soil partakes to a ^oat extent of the garden culture.! 
Vegetables are raised in great quantities, and very extensive fields are 
almost entirely devoted to the raising of potatoes. The ground is 
ploughed and very highly manured with stable dung from London. 
Mongol wurzcl for the London cowmen is also raised in considerable 
quantities. The meadows erithiu 15 miles of Loudon supply the 
Wliitechapel market with hay, and every cart brings back a load of 
dung. 

The 'cows and horses in Essex are chiefly reared in Suffolk, and 
Scotland supplies oxen for fattening. In some parts of tho county 
there are a few large dairies; but in general the number of cows kept 
on a form is not considerable. Miuiy calves are fatted, which are 
killed in the countiy, or sold at Romford to London butchers. Sheep 
are kept in large flocks and with considerable advantage. By means 
of draining the land has been made capable of being folded over even 
in winter. Essex is not a sheep-breeding county, although many fine 
Iambs are reared ; but they are generally bought from the broeders in 
WUtshiro or Sussex in autumn and sold fat to the butcher in the 
succeeding spring. There is no peculiar breed of horses. The Suffolk 
punches are in general use for farm w’ork, and it is scarcely possible 
to find a breed better adapted for every kind of work. Essex ba.s 
been long noted for a superior breed of pigs, which has been produced 
and improved by crosses with foreign breeds, chiofiy the Neapolitan 
and the Chinese. 

Divitions, Tovona, etc.—Essex is divided into 20 parts, of which 19 
are called hundreds, and one, that of Havering-atte-Bower, a n>yal 
liberty. We subjoin a list of these divisions, with their situations:— 
Barstaple, S.; Bccontree, S.W.; Chafford, S.; Chelmsfonl, Central; 
Clavering, N.W.; Dengey, or Dengie, S.E.; Dunmow, Central; Frosh- 
well, or Freshwell, N.W.; Harlow, W.; Havering-atte-Bower, S.W.; 
Hinckford, N.; Lexden, N.E. (Colchester division and Witham 
division); Ongar, Central; Kochford, S.E.; Tondring, N.E.; Thur- 
stable, K.; Uttlesford, or Utelsford, N.W.; Waltham, W.; Winstreo, 
E.; Witham, Centnd. 

There is no city in Essex. There are 19 market-towns: 3 of these 
are parliamentary boroughs— Colchestkk, on the Colne; Hauwicii, 
at the mouth of the Stour; and M.vr.nov, on the Pant or Blackwater. 
CH£i.MSt'Oun, the county town, is on the Chehner. Of these places, 
ns well as of BARKiN<t, on tho river Roding ; BiT.l.EniCAY, on tlie road 
from London to Rochfonl; Braintrkk ; Bbuntwood, on tho road to 
Chelmsford; CoutiRsuALi,, on the Blackwater; Dunmow; ErviNO; 
HAtJJTEAD, on the Colue; Lkxdkn, on the Colne; Onuar, on tho 
Roding; Orsett, on the road from Romford to Southend; Rochkoud, 
on tho Broomhill River; Romford, on the Bourne Brook; Saffron 
Walden, on one of the feeders of the Qranta or Cam; Tendring, on 
a small river which flows into the sea at Holland Creek; Tuaxted, 
on the Cholmer; Waltham Abbey, on the Lea ; AValthamstow, on 
the Tjcu ; West Ham, on tho Lea; Wenstbee ; and Witham, a market- 
town on tho Brain River—^an account is given under their respeetivo 
titles. Of the other towns and more important villages an account is 
subjoined ; tho po 2 >u]ation 8 given are those of 1851. 

Burnham, 19 miles S.E. from Chelmsford, population of tho p.arish 
1869, is on tho loft bonk of tho river Crouch, which is navigable a 
considerable way above Burnham: there is hero a convenient quay. 
The oyster-fishing employs many of the inhabitants. There is a good 
coasting tnule. Besides the parish church, which is about a mile from 
the port, there is a chapel for Dissenters. A ferry maintains commu¬ 
nication with Wallasea and tho other islands at the mouth of the 
Crouch. 

Dagenham, 22 miles S.W. from Chelmsford, population 2494 ; the 
lower port of the parish is a marshy district on the left bank of tho 
Thames. Tlie great breach made in tho embankment in 17U7 has 
been already noticed. There are National and Infant schools. 

Oray’s Thwrock, on tho left bank of the Thames, 24 miles S.S.W. 
from Chelmsford, population 1713, consists chiefly of one irrt'gular 
street on a creek of tho Thames, accessible to hoys tmd other small 
vessels. The church is cruciform, with a tower on tho north side. 
A considerable amount of trade is carried on. The market on Thurs¬ 
day is chiefly for com; there are two yearly fairs. Brick-making is 
extensively carried on. Belmont Castle, a fine mansion in the vicinity, 
affords extensive river and inland views. In the adjoining parishes of 
LUtte Thurrock and Chadwell are some remarkable cavenis or holes in 
the chalk, to which tradition has assigned the name of ‘ Cunobelin’s 
Qold-mines.* They are also called * Dane-Holes,’ from having been 
used by those invaders as lurking-places or receptacles for plunder. 
There is a station of the Southend railway at Grays, 

HadUigh, 16 miles S.S.B. from Chelmsford, population of the parish 
412, formerly had a market which has been discontinued. The church 
is an ancient edifice in the early English style. Near Hodleigh ore tho 
ruins of a castle built by Hubert de Burgh. 

Harlow, 17 miles W. by N. from Chelmsford, population 2322, was 
formerly the seat of a huge woollen manufacture and of a considerable 
trade. The church was originally cruciform, with a centoal tower 
rising from the intersection of the transepts; but having been much 
injured by fire in 1711, a cupola was sul^tituted for the tower: tho 
church is adorned with much painted glass. A new church was opened 
u 1842. There is a chapel mr Baptists. A small market is held on 
Wednesday. There are three cousiderablo fairs iu tho year for horses 


and cattle. X sum of 8000/., bequeathed by Mr. George Fawbert, h.aa 
been vested m trustees for the cstablishinciit of a day school and library 
at Harlow, and for ai)prcnticing or otherwise benefiting those educated 
at tho school. There are also National and British schools. Brewing, 
malting, and rope-making are carried on. 

Jfatfir.ld, 11 miles N.W. from Chohnsford, {>opulaiiou 2034, is on 
tho Pincey Brook, which flows into tlie Sturt. Thi.s place was formerly 
part of the royal demesne, from which circumstance it was called 
Hatfield Regis : its other designation of Hatfi. Id Broad Oak it obtained 
from a large oak supposed to have flourished here iu the Saxon times. 
Aubrey do Vero founded in 1135 a Benedictine priory at Hatfield. 
Tho church has a western tower and a large porch in the perfendi- 
culor style; other parts are more ancient. The Methodists have a 
jfloce of worship. There are a National and a Charity school. 

The lledinghams formerly constituted one parish; from the time 
of Henry III. they appear as two: Sible Iledingham, on the right bank 
of the Colne, 18 miles N. by E. from Chelmsford, population 2346; 
and Castle Iledingham, on the left bank of the river, 1 mile farther, 
population 1394. Sible Hedinglmm church is a neat building of the 
time of Edward III. A castle was built here by the De Veres about 
the beginning of the 12th century. The De Veres retaineil the ca.st1e 
until 1625. The keep, the only part remaining, is one of tho best- 
preserved Noruiiiii keeps in the kingdom. Tlio Iniilding forms a 
parallelogram, 55 feet on the east and west sides, and 62 feet ou tho 
north and south, and is upwards of 100 feet high. Castle Hediugham 
church is of stone with brick battlements, pai'tly in the Norman and 
partly in the early English style : tho tower is later. In the chancel 
is a superb but somewhat mutilated monument of John de Vere, etirl 
of Oxford, who died in 1539. Tho Baptists have a chapel. Thera is 
a National school at Sible Hcdingham. A Benedictine nunnery WiOs 
founded hero in 1190. Coach-making, malting, brick-making, and 
gardening give employment to some of the pcqmlation. 

Iwgatestone, on the London road, 6 miles S.S.W. from Chelmsford, 
population 860, had formerly a considerable c.attle market, luid has 
still a large cattle fair. The church contains several uwinuiiieiits of 
tho Petro family. There are here a chapel for Independents, a Charity 
school, and an alni'houso. Tngatestoiie Hall, once the scat of the 
Petro iamily, is an irregular pile of ancient date. 

Manningtree, on the acstnary of the Stour, 31 miles S.E. from 
Chelmsford, population 1176, is a small pUice, neat and clean, though 
irregularly laid out. The church, built out of the ruius of u more 
ancient one, was enlarged in 1839. There are chapels for Inde¬ 
pendents, Quakers, and Methodists. A market is held on Thursday 
for corn and cattle, .and a fair on Thursday in Whitsun week. A 
considerable ii-ado in malt is c:irried ou; and com, coal, deals, and 
iron arc inipc'rted. 

Miatley, adjacent to Manningtree, is 32 miles S.K. from Chelmsford : 
population, 1516. Miatley Hall, the seat of the Rigby family, stands 
ou an eminence in the midst of gardens and plantations elegantly laid 
out On the bjink of the Stour is a quay with warehouses. Ship¬ 
building, sail-m.aking, and malting are carrie<l ou. A considerable 
number of good dwellings has recently been built iu the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Newport, 22 miles N.W. from Chelmsfonl, population 898, formerly 
a njoi-ket-towii, is situated on tho Granta, where that river turns 
northward towards Cambridgeshire. There is here a station of tho 
Eastern Counties railway. Three annual fairs are held. The church, 
whicli bos a lofty tower, is in the highest part of the town. The Free 
Grammar school, founded in 1586, has an income from endowment of 
2002. a year, and had 48 scholars in 1853. Some vestiges remain of 
St. Lecmiurd’s Hospital, founded in the reign of King John. There is 
a house of correction at Newport. 

Raltigh, or Rayleigh, 15 miles E.S.E. from Chelmsfonl, populntiun 
1463, was one of tho numerous lordships of Sueno, who having joined 
tho Conqueror at an early period was allowed to retain his jtosscssions. 
Ho built a castle here, of which some earth-works remain. I'lie 
village consists of one wido street of considerable length. At tho 
upper cud is tho church, an edifice principally in the 2 >erpendicular 
style, with some portions of an earlier daite. Tho Raiitists have a 
chapcL The weekly market has been given up. There is a fair for 
cattle and horses, which is well attended. Lime-burning is carried ou. 
In the neighbourhood are several good family residences, and some 
wcll-laid-out nursery grounds. 

Roydon, or Woodrtdon, on the left bank of the river Stort, just 
before its junction with the Leo, 25 miles W. by N. from Chelmsfori), 
population 902, was Kwinerly a market-town : a station of the Eastern 
CouutieBjmlway is at Roydon. The pariah church has an embattled 
tower. 

Kirby le Soken, Thorpe le Soken, and Walton le Soken form a district 
called * the Sokens.* The word ^ken is derived from the Saxon Soc, 
or Soca, signifying both the power ,to administer justice within a 
certain limit, and the circuit within which such power was exercised. 
The villages possess some peculiar immunities, to which they owe 
their designation. Ruins of buildings have been discovered under the 
water, particularly on a shoal called the West Rocks, nearly five miles 
from tlie shora, which is left dry at great ebbs. The wall thrown up 
to keep out the sea gave uame to Walton parish. There is a church 
iu each parish; that-at Thori>e is the largest. The Baptists have a 
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diapel at Thorpe. A customary market is held thoro on Wednesday 
evening. Walton possesses a firm and extensive heaoh, and is resorted 
to for bathing by invalids from the eastern parts of Essex. Crescent 
Pier at Walton is neat and convenient. Besides the parish church, 
erected about the commencement of the present centiu^, there arc nt 
Walton a chapel for Independenia and an Infivnt school. The popu¬ 
lation of the three parishes in 1851 was as follows:—Kirby, 932 ; 
Thorpe, 1294 ; Walton, 729 ; total, 2955. 

Stanated Montfichet, on the left bank of the river Stort, is 20 miles 
N.W. from Chelmsford, on the Newmarket road: population, 1719. 
It consists mainly of two streets containing some good houses. 
Montfichet was the surname of William Gornon, who built a castle 
hero shortly after the Conquest The church was erected in 1692. 
There are British aud Free schoola A fiur is held on May Ist. Some 
fiour-mills are in the neighbourhood. Brewing aud malting are 
cai'riod on. 

Writtlc, about 3 miles W. from Chelmsford, population 2423, was 
fonoerly a market-town, but declined as Clielmsford rose into iinpoi*t- 
anco. A aqu.aro plot of ground with a moat round it, in which the 
foundations of a building were dug up in the last century, is supposed 
to have been the site of a palace of King John. The church contains 
many elegant monuments. There ai*o hen^ National and Free schools, 
and almshouses for six poor persons. Malting and brewing are cai'ried 
on. Some corn-mills aro in tluj vicinity. 

Tbo following are some of r.ho more impoi'taut villages, with tlio 
population of the several parishes in 1851, aud a few other 
particulars :— • 

Ardleigh, 27 miles .S.E. fi-om Chelmsford, population 1737; cliiclly 
agricultural. The church has a south aisle svnd a handsome tower. 
Aahdon, 30 miles N.N.W. from Chelmsford, poptibitiou 1238, is sup- 

r 'Osed by some to have been the scone of a battle between Edmund 
ronside and Canute; but the battle was laoro probably fought ut 
Ashingdon, near Canewdon. Avdey, on tbo Murditeli I’iver, 26 miles 
S.S.W. from Chelmsford, formerly a Tiiarkot town : population 811. 
There are chalk pits in the vicinity. Great Baddow, 1^ miles E. from 
Cholnisfo^X population of the parish 2122. Little Baddow, 4 miles 
E.N.E. from Chelmsford, population of the parish 622. The cbui'ch 
of Great Baddow is an ancient building with a square tower, in wliich 
are eight bclis. There is a Free schooL A bnnvc'ry suid some corn 
mills are in the parish. Little Baddow is on the river Chuliuer; the 
parish chui'ch is a good building witli a tower. There aro some good 
residences in the neighbourhood. Great Bardyidd, 16 miles N. by E, 
from Chelmsford, is fui the, right bank of the I’ant or Blackwatei', over 
which is a brick bridge: population, 1110. A market formerly bold 
boro has be,on long discontinued. There wa.s a (ibiirch at Groat 
B.ardfield pxwious to the Norman CoiKpiest. The Gnunmar selipol, 
founded in 1584, ba<l 80 scholars in 18.10. The income from onciow- 
meiit is a rent charge of 10/. a yeai’. Tlie classics are not now tauglit 
in the school. Great Bentley, 29 miles N.E, by E. from Chelnisfoi'd, 
}>opii1atiou 102.5, is an anci.nt village, ploswantly situatoil on the left 
side of lirightiingsea Brook. The chuivli is built of flint and stone, 
and has a tower at tbo west end. There are liere a clinpcl for 
AVesleyi^n Methodists and a National school. IVmt Beryholt, thus 
distinguished from East Beigbolt in Butfolk, is 21 Tiiiles N.E. from 
Chelmsford : population, &li2. The manor belonged in tlie 17tli cen¬ 
tury to Sir John Denham the poet. The south aisle is separated 
from the nave by strong Norman pillars : on the ehurcb are a small 
turret of wood and a shingled spire. The Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists have places of worsbiju There are three uhnsliouscs. 
Bricks are made, and there are some corn-mills in the vicinity. Great 
Bireh and Little Birch, 18 iniles N.E. frotn Chelmsford : population 
of tl»e united parishes 962. Tlie two village.^ are about a mile apart. 
The church of Little Bii*ch is in ruins. The clmrch of Great Birch 
consists of a nave and chancel and a steeple. There are some ruin.s 
of an ancient castle. In the vicinity are corn-mills, and malting is 
carried on. Blaeittnore, 8 miles S.W. by W. from Clielmsford : popu¬ 
lation, 704. Some ruins exist of a priory, established here for 
Augustiuian canons in the 12th century. Henry V [II. frequently 
visited this place. Brickinaking is carried on. There is an Infant 
school. Boreham, an ancient village about 3 miles N.E. from Chelms¬ 
ford, population 1040, occupies an elevated site; in the neighbourhood 
are extensive plantations. Tho parish church has an embattled square 
tower. Boreham House is near the village. New Hall, now a Homan 
Catholic Nunnery and educational establishment, was a royal residence 
in the reigns of Henry VII. aud Henry VIIL It contained 107 
inmates in 1851. Bradwdl^ext-Sea, or next-Tillingham, 24 miles E. 
from Chehnsfonl, population 1143, was a Homan elation ; tho sea has 
here made considerable inroads upon the land. Tlie chuffih has a 
stone tower with a lofty spire. There is a National school. Tho 
village is on elevated grouiul, and commands extensive sea-views. 
BrighlUwjaea is on the aistunry of tho Colne, 32 miles K. by N. fhnu 
Chelmsford : population, 18.'!>2. About 600 men and hoys were 
absent at the oyster fishei-y when the Census was taken. Tho chief 
oooupatiou of the inhabitants is furnished by tho oyster and sprat 
fishery. Upwards of 400 persons are said to be licensed to engage in 
Hits branch of industry: the matters connected with the fishery ai*e 
manaced by a jury of 14 with a foicinan and treasurer. More *thiui 
200 smocks of various sizes belong to the port. There is safe 


anchorage for vessels of considerable burden. The parish forms a 
peninsula, suri'ounded by the mai'shos of the Coluo and its inlets, 
except on the north-east side. The ohuroh tower, 94 feet in height, 
is a pi-oininont sea-mark. There aro a chuiiel of ease, a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and two other Dissenting chapels; a National school, and 
a temperance hall. Brightliugsea is a imimlxcr of Sandwich in Kent, 
one of tho Cinque Forts. Tbo population has doidilod within tho 
present century. Great Bromley and Little Bromley are about a mile 
apart-, and about 27 miles N.E. from Chclmsfortl: population of 
Great Bromley 797, of Littlo Bromley 405. Two small brooks rise 
hoi'o which nm into the Colne. The parish church of Great Bromley 
is a handsome building; it has a beautifully wrought i-oof, aud some 
lino stained-glass windows. Tho tower is of considerable height. 
Udion Bumpslend, 25 luilo-s N. by \V. from Cliolm; lord, population 
951, is pleasantly situated ou the Cainbridgeshiro border. Tho 
chtirch is an aucieut edifice, and contaius some interesting luonn- 
menta Bteejde Bumiislead, 24 miles N. by W. from Chelmsford, 
population 1295; also willed Biuiipsteail a<l Turriiii, or Little 
Bumpstead. Tho manor belonged to Edith, qiu:en of Edward tho 
Confessor. Tho paxdsh clmrcli and scliool-houso ai’o both aucieut. 
Tn tho iieighbom'hood are some remains of outreuchmeuts, Hope and 
twine making are carried on, and tliore are corn mills. BafUbury 
and Sfod’, two coiitignous villages, xiaually regarded iw conjoined, 
about 5 mil «!3 S. by W. from Chelmsfoiil : population of Buttsbury 
parish .506, of Stock 702. Both villages aro ancient. Stock 
sometimes receives tho name of Harford or llcrwardstock. 
Buttsbury clmrch, a very small building, with a square tower coti- 
.striioted of flint imd stone, formerly belonged to tlie iimmery at 
Stratford-lc-Bow. Tho churcli at Stock is ancient, aud bus several 
tombs and brasses. 'A superior ipiality of earth which is fouml hero, 
is niiuiufactiiivd into tbo kind of bricks called Slock bricks. There is 
a National school. Canewdon, on the right bank of the t-'roucli, 20 
Tnile.H S.E. from Chelmsford : population, 702. Hoiuau antiquities have 
been found here, and the voinaiiis of an oncampineut exist. It is sup¬ 
posed tliat Canute resided at this place, from wliich uiivumstanco it is 
said tho name has been derived. The village being on elevated ground 
alfurds extensive niul beautiful prospects. Ashingitoii, supposed to bo 
tbo field of battle betwoeu ( uiniito aud Eilmuml ironside, is at a short 
distance. TIio cliiu’cb is ancient; it is built ou Canewdon Hill, and 
lias a steeple 74 feet high, which is a [irominout landmark for the 
district. A fair is held yearly on June 21th. (Ireat Cheater/ord, n.n 
ancient village on the riglit bank of tho Cain, 32 iniles N.N.W. from 
Chelinsfonl, jiopulation 1024, was a Homan station. Coins of several 
of tho Homan emperors have been found. Givat Chosterford bad 
formerly a market. The touiiro of laud lioro is that of ‘ borough 
Englisli,’ by which .an estate fall.! to the youngest sou or kinsman. 
Thci-o are National and Infant schools. ChiyiceU, 20 miles S.W. from 
Chehiiaford, population 1965, is sitiiat-'d ou the left bank of the river 
Hoding, near Ejiping Forest. From Cliigvveli How a most extensive 
view is obtained over the south of Essex aud the Thames into Kent. 
An Kiidowed Grammar school, founded in 1629 by Archbishop Hars- 
nott, is five to 21 boys belonging to Cliigwell aud three ueighbouriiig 
parishes. Many gentlemen’s seats aro in the vicinity. Tbo parish 
clmrch, an ancient cililice, has at the sour-h door a Norman arch. 
There are National and Tufiiub schools. At Cliigwell How is an Inde¬ 
pendent chapek A considerable extent of ground is laiil out in 
nurseries and market-gai’dcns. Brewing is carried on. Chingford, on 
the li^ft bank of the Lea, 26 miles ,S.W. by W. from Cbelinsfortl, popu¬ 
lation 963, occupies a plcasaut situation to the west of Epping Forest. 
1’he parish cbui'ch is a neat structure, recently erectoil ou tho site of 
an ancient church. There is a National school. The Colnes; four 
villages bear tliis uaiiie : -Barl'a Colne, on the river Colne, 20 miles 
N.E. by N. from Clielmsford : ijopulation, 1518. The church, erected 
in 1632, has a tower in wLdch are six bells. Tho Baptists and Quakers 
have places of worship. Tho Gminmar school, founded in 1520, has 
an endowment producing 200/. per aimuui, and is free to 42 boys from 
Earl’s Colne and five neighbouring parishes. Tho number of scholars 
iu 1853 was 30. Tliere are National, Briti.sh, and Infant schools. 
Some remains aro traceable of a priory founded at the close of tho 
^nth century. Tho parish has six almshouses. Au annual fair is 
‘held ou March 2.5th. Colne Engain, on the left bank of the Colne, 
about a mile N.W. from Earl’s Coluo, population 670 ; Wakda 
Colne, on tbo left bank of tho river, 2 miles E. from Earl’s Colne, 
population 499; WkiU Colne, about a mile N.E. from Earl’s Colne, 
population 469. Danbury, 5 miles E. by S. from Chelmsford, popula¬ 
tion of tho parish 1221, supposed to be named from tho occupation of 
the place by the Danes; I'emiiins of an oneampmeut and militaty 
works are iu the vicinity. Tho village is built ou the side of the 
highest bill in the county: extensive prospouto may be obtained from 
tho summit of the bill, on which is the church. The church tower is 
surmounted with a lofty wooden spire, which, though several miles 
distant from the coast, is useful os a sea-mark. Bomo curiously- 
carved figures uf crossed-legged knights are in this church. There are 
hero National and Infant schools. Debden, 21 miles N.W. by N. from 
Chelmsford, potmiation 1034, is a small village s.'atod on elevated 
ground. Tho churdi was originally orucifoi’m with a central tower; 
but the tower having fallen down, was not ro.stored. There are a 
Free school and some small poi'ochial oharitios. Dedham, on the right 
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bank of the river Stour, 28 miles N.E. from Chelmsford : population, 
1792. This village wok, in the 12th century, one of the chief seats of 
the clothing trade : it was at one time a market-town. The church is 
a co^no<liou8 ediflce of the perpendicular style, and has a tower of 
considerable height. There are a chapf.d for Independents, a Free 
Grammar school, founded in 1570, and an assembly room. A fair is 
held on Easter Tuesday. Or&tt Easton, on the left bank of the river 
Chelmer, 14 miles N.N.W. from Chelmsford: population of the parish, 
987. The parish church is a plain edifico, sittiated on a hill. In the 
southern doorway is a semicircular arch. There aro Charity schools. 
Littlo Easton, on the right bank of the Chelmer, 13 miles N.N.W. 
from Chelmsford : population, 896. The church, an ancient etlifice, 
has a square tower. On the south side of the chancul are numerous 
splendid monuments of the Maynard family. Easton Lotlge and 
Park, in the vicinity of Little Easton, are the property of Viscount 
Maynard. Elmsteaxl, 27 miles N.E. from Chelmsford : population, 
908. A market was obtained for the place in 12.*)8, but it has been 
long discontinued ; the church, which is ancient, has at tho west end 
a diminutive tower, its top being not high* r than tho walls of tho 
church. A yearly fair is held. EtJstead, 10 miles N. by W. from 
Chelmsford : population, 1715. Tho pariah church, which is situated 
on high ground, has an embattled tower. In the church is a monu¬ 
ment to Richard, Lord Rich, who died in l.'iO?, the founfler of the 
Free school and almshouses. The Free Grammar scdioul and alms¬ 
houses wei*e ivgulatetl anew by an Act of Parliament passed in 1851. 
The income from the estates is now nearly 2000/. a year. The number 
of scholars in 1853 w’as 61. Dr. T.saac Barrow and throe stuis of 
Oliver Cromwell were educated at this school. In tho vicinity are 
the remains of Ijccs prjor 3 ', some pai-ta of which aro now used a.s a 
fhrm-housc. Einchiufjfidd, 13 miles N.. hy W. from Chelmafor<l; 
population, 2594. 'I’licro are here, besides the parisli church, a chapel 
for Indcjieiidents, a Free school, an Infant 8chof>l, almshouses for 
widows, and an appi'enticc.ship fund li»r the benefit of free scholars. 
Numerous hop-gardens are iu the vicinity, (h eat Fovdliam, on the 
left bank of tho river (hdne, 21 mtlc.s N.E. by N. from (.'lielm.sford, 
population 740, so c;dlcd from a foi'il over the Colne. The jiarish 
church has a tower, rurmouiitcd with a lofty sj>irc. Tliero i.s a chajiel 
of tho Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. Fry<;rnin(f, 7 miles 
S.W. fTOin Chelmsford, population 743, an ancient village; the 
manor once belonged to the knights of .St. .Tohii of .Jerusalem. Tho 
church has a brick tower. Itadstuek, on tho borders of the county’, 
close to Cambridgeshire, 2<; miles N.N.W. from Chelmsford, popu¬ 
lation 57(5, IkmI a market granted to it iu 1337, which is not now 
held. Tho church i.5 cruciform, witli a central tower. There i.s a 
Free school. IJnrffinij-atti^-Ihnver, 18 miles S.W. from Chelmsford, 
population 423, on the liver R<iniaii, otherwise the Bourne Brook. 
There is a National t;e.1iool. The early kiugs of Englaml, among 
others Edward the Ct)nfos.sor, of whose palacui remains may he 
traced, frequently rc.sidcd hero. Many fine residences arc iu the 
vicinity. In the ntughhourhood aro bricklields, lu>p-garilcns, ami a 
brewery. Ifenhnm, or Ilenhnni on-thr-11 ill, 19 miles N.\V. by N. from 
Chelmsford: population, 911. The parish chureh, a commodious 
structure, is seated ou a considerable emiiioiice ; it hits a tower, sur¬ 
mounted with a lofty spire. There is a National .sehotil. llurnchan-h, 
ou the Bowles Brook, 19 miles B.W. by S. from Chelmsford ; popu¬ 
lation, 2378. Ill Henry III.’s time, the principal street w;is called 
Pell-street, from tho pcltiiioiigcrs, or skiimera, who carried on business 
there. Tho chureh is a commodious structure. Brick-making, 
brewing, ami m.alting are carried ou, and there i.s an extensive manu¬ 
factory for ogrie.ultural implements. Jfonidon-on-f/>e~JIilt, 19 miles 
S. hy W. from Ohclnisfoi'il, population 532, is situateil, as its name 
imports, on an eminence, from whciioo there i.s a tine view of the 
shipjiiiig on the river Thames, and of tho surreundiiig sceneiy. Tlio 
church is in tho midillo of the town ; it has a stone tower, embattled. 
I’ho market, when Morivnt published his history of Essex (1768), w’as 
very small; it has been discontinued. Tlu'ro is ono lair iu the year, 
ohiolly for wool. Orcat Ilford, on tho river Rodiiig, 22 miles S-W. 
from Chelmsford, i>opulation 3745, a ward of Barking parish. Tho 
Roding is hero navigable for barges. An hospital for lepers was 
founded hero by Henry II. Tho chapel of oa.so, or hospital chnjiel, 
is a very ancient building. About half a mile from tho town is a 
church erected in 1831. Tho Bapti.sts and AVesloyau Methodists have 
places of worship, and there arc National schools, a savings hank, 
and almshouses. A largo houso of correction for tho county is 
situntod at Ilford. Bi*ick-making, lime-buruiug, and midtitig aro 
carried on. Thera aro steam siuv-inills and flour-mills. Kelredon, 
13 miles S.W. from Chelmsford : population, 1033. The village i,s 
pwtly built on elevated ground, on the right bank of the Blackwater, 
and on tho line of the Eastern Counties railway. Tho church has a 
square brick tower. The Tiidepomlouts and Quakers have places of 
worship. In the vicinity are nursery-grounds. Laindon or Ltmydon 
Clay, a name derived from the long down or range of hills, in tho 
neighbourhood, 12 miles S. hy W. fn>m Chelmsfonl: population, 540. 
The church is built on high ground. There is an Kiidowod school, 
l^ildon, a hamlet of Laindon parish, said to have been once a town, 
has a chapel oceupying an elevated site. A fair is held here for two 
^ys annually in Beptember. High Laver, 15 miles W. by N. from 
Chelmsford; population, 634. In the chirrchyard John Locke was 


interred, he being at the period of his death, 1704, resident at Oates, 
tho seat of bis friend Sir Francis Masham. Tho mansion of Oates 
was pulled down several years ago. Layer-tle la-IIay, the prinoipiil 
of three parishes and villi^es callwl tho Layers, 23 miles N.E. by K 
from Chelmsford, population 788, has a church consisting of nave, 
chancel, and ston'' tower: the population is agricultural. Layer Mamey, 
20 miles N.E, by N. from Chelmsfonl, jwpulation 279, is situated on the 
Lare Brook; the church has a brick tower. The great entrance tower 
is still standing of Layer Momey Hall, one of tho finest and earliest 
brick mansions in the country. It was erected iu 1520 by Henry Lord 
Marney, From the tower fine sea views are obtained. Leigh, 19 miles 
S.S.E, from Chelmsford : population, 1370. The houses are principally 
.arranged in one street running along tho foot of an eminence and 
on tho hank of the Thames. The summit of the cminciiicc is 
crowned hy tho church with its ivy-raantlwl tower, and the manor- 
house. The population consists chiefly of fishermen, engaged iu the 
.shrimp, oy.ster, and shell-fish trade. Tho oyster spawn is brought 
from the French coast and elsewlicre, and placed in tho Leigh oyster 
beds to grow and fatten for market. Thei-e aro a small custom-honse 
and coa.st-gnard station here. The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
chapel, and there are National and Infant schools. Some Roman 
coin.s have been discovered at Leigh. Great or Much Leighs, or 
Lees, 7 miles N.E. from Chelmsford : iiopulatioii, 874. The church 
is an ancient edifice; it has a Norman door and %vindow. Near it is 
a round tf)wer built of fiints and struies. There is a Charity school. 
Little Leigha, or Lee», on the river Ter, 7 miles N.E. from Chelmsford, 
popubatioii 161, has a small church with a wooden spire, Leca Priory, 
foundc’d by Ralph Gemou in 1229, was at the dissolution granted to 
Sir Richard Rich, who built on its siU^ a splendid familj’ residence: 
it now forms a part of tho estates of Guy’s Hospital. Leyton, or Low 
ftnyton, 27 miles B.W. from Glieltiisford and .54 miles N.N.E. from 
Loudon, population 3901, iucludiug 499 in the West H.am Union 
workhouse, is very' plca.santly situated ou the, left bank of the river 
Tjea. John Btrype, the hi.storian and antiquary, was vic.-ir of this 
parish for nearly seventy years : his tomb is in the chancel of the 
church, 'riiore are chapels for Iudej)eudt!iits and Wesleyan Methodists, 
2 Five Hclmols, jvikI 8 almshouses. Many London merchants reside at 
Leyton. Komau and other .aiitiquitu-s have been found in cousideniblo 
number. Leytunstone, a bamlct of Loyton, La.s iu:iny handsome villas, 
a «li.strict church recently erected, and a National school Littlehury, 
31 miles N.W. by N. from Chelmsford, population 931, on the left 
bank of tbo river Granta or Cam, belonged in the 9th century to a 
momislcry in the Isle of Ely. Tho church oecupie.s the site of an 
ancient camp. There is a Free school. Agricultural iraploiueiits arc 
manufactured to a small e.xtent, Lyughton, 2i) mil a W.S.W. from 
('helinsfonl: ptqmlation, 1237. ’I’ho manor was granted by H.arold II. 
to Waltham Abbey ; tho houses arc chiefly in 1 .oughUm-street on tho 
Eppiiig road : very pleasant rural scenery is found here. Tlic chureh, 
about three ccnturie.s old, is a mile east from Loughton. The Ba]itists 
have a chapel, and there aro National and British schools. Great 
^f(^lllesfead, 18 iiiile.s N.N.E. from t.’helmwfonl, population 494, is an 
ancient vilUvgc occupying an elevated site. The church luis a square 
tower. There is an infant school. Hops arc extensively cultivated 
in the vicinity'. Little Majihstead, 19 miles N.N.E. from Chelmsford, 
population 367 : the Kuight.s Hospitallers of St. John of Jerussdem 
bad a procoptory of their oiiler here, founded in 118f) by Julian de 
Burgb. The round cliurch of the prcceptoiy is one of tho few round 
churches still existing iu England. Margarefiing, 5^ miles S.S.W. 
from Chelmsford, pitpnlation .517, is situated on the ro;ul from Loudon 
to (Colchester. A considerable part of the village is Imilt along tho 
n>!wl at some di.staru-e from the church. MoutifHissing, or Mount- 
nessing-$lreel, 8 mile.s 8.W. by' W. fivm Chelmsford, population 845 : 
some n*maina exist here of Thoby Priory, founded iu 1141 for Augus- 
tiiiiaii canons. Xa:ing, or Xasing, 37 miles W. from Chehn-sfoixl ; 
popid-ation, 757. The manor was given by Harold II. to M'altham 
Abbey': the church is situateil on an elevation allbrdiug fine prospects 
over the course of tho river Leo. There is a Charity' school. Naustug 
Park, iuthe vicinity, is a tine mansion, the seat of tho Palmer family. 
lUack Notley, 10 milo.s N.N.l’l. from Chelmsfoni: population, 527. 
Numerous antiquities have been found here. There are corn-mills in 
the vicinity. Bi.sliop Bet' jI was born in tbo pariah; Ray, tho distin¬ 
guished naturalist, was buriexl iu the churchyard of Black Notley. 
Great Oakley, 34 miles N.E. from (Uielin3for<l, population 1177, on tho 
cross road from (.'olehester tc Harwich. Tho {mrish church is a veiy 
old building; tho spire has been recently.rebuilt, 'rhero ai-o two 
} l)i.ssenling chapels and a N aiional school. South Ockendon, 21 luikM S.B.E. 

{ from Chelmsford : pt)pnlation, 1021. The church, a very ancient cditicc, 
hiis Ji round tower ami an elaborately designed Norman door. Pan.- 
doH, or Purringdou, 36 miles W. by. N. from Chelmsfonl, population 
488, is seatctl ou a hill. A monastery of tho Priomoustrateiisian i>rder 
was founded hero by Roger do PorriugBon ; it Wivs removed iu 1180 
to Maldou. Plaistoin, 26 miles S.E, frofn Ohelrasford, is in the parish 
of West Ham : the population of Plaistow ecolcaia.stical di.-itrict wtis 
2668 ill 18.51. Much fertile marsh-land lies botwreii the village luid 
the river Thames; and there aro extensive market ganlens. There 
are a chureh, built iu 1S30, a Quakers’ meeting-house, an ludepen- 
dtuit chnpcl. National and Britl^ schools, an Infant school, and a 
Temperance halL Many villa rosidences aro iu tho neighbourhood. 
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Near Plaistow is the Barhioff Road atation of the Eastern Counties 
railway. Pleaheyt 7 miles NIN.E. from Chelmsford: population, 861 
The church once formed part of a coll^ founded in 1893 by Thomas 
de Woodstock, afterwards duke of Qlouoester. There are some 
remains of the castle of Pleshey, where Gloucastor was arrested by 
order of his nephew, Richard II. Prittlewell, 20 miles S.Ei from 
Chelmsford, population 2462 ; supposed to be so named from a well 
in the priory. The village is within a mile of the coast. The sea has 
made considerable encroachments on the land in this parish. The 
village of Prittlewell consuts of two streets on the slope of a hill, 
with the church on the summit. The church has a nave and chancel 
and a side aisle. At the west end is a fine tower in the perpendicular 
style, embattled, with strong buttresses and rich pinnacles. A priory 
of Cluniao monks was once here. There is a National school. 
Purfleet, formerly written Povrttfiete, or Portfiett, on the loft bank 
of ^e Thames, 21 miles S.S.E. from Chelmsfoi^, nopulation included 
in the parish of Thurrock, belonged to the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem; ^e Marditch stream here enters the Thamof^ forming 
a small harbour at the confluence^ where is a good quay. Steam- 
vessels ^plying betweiq} London and Gravesend frequently call 
here, and the Tilbuiy and Southend railway has a station here. 
The vUlago commands a fine view of the Thames. Chalk-pits and 
caverns occur in the vicinity. At Purfleet are lorgd powder establish¬ 
ments b^onging tp g^emment. Pwrleight 10 miles K by S. from 
Chelmsford: population, 1184. The church is situated on a hill, and 
is a commodious and handsome edifice with an embattled tower. 
There^’sk National school. JSadwfnfer, 22 miles N.N.E. from Chelms¬ 
ford, population 016, is situated on the left bank of the Blahkwater, 
hear its souroe, here <adled the Pant or Freahwell; the ohnrch has a 
masrive embattled tower and a lofty spire. Severn gentlemen’s seats 
)ue in the vidnily. JKotnAaem, or ^ynham, on the r&ht bank of the 
Ingerbum, a foedei^ the Thames, 22 miles S.E. by S. from Chelms¬ 
ford ; poptuation, 868. The village stretches along the I^ondon road, 
and commands a fine view of the Thames. There is a station here of 
the Southend railway, and a convenient quay at the mouth of the 
river. There is a church and a Wesleyan chapel. Pidgwell, or Redgmll, 
24 miles S. by £. from Chelmsford: population, 808. Roman coins and 
the remains of a Roman villa have been found here. In 1318 Ridgwell 
had a weekly market. The church has a square embattled tower with 
five bells. The JtodingH, or Roothinga, between Ongar and Dunmow; 
ten villages receive this appdlation, such as Jligh Roding, Aythrop 
Riding, WhUe Roding, The name is derived from the river 
Roding. Of the nine parisheB thus designated, the ag^egate popu¬ 
lation in 1851 was 2235. The distiict is agrieulturtd. St. Oigth 
Chick, 33 miles K by N. from Chelmsford, at tho head of a small 
creek, which flows into the Colne hear tho mouth of that river, popu¬ 
lation 1696, chiefly agricultural The creek is navigable up to the 
quays near the village. An abbey for canons of Si Augustine was 
founded here in or before 1118. The quadrangle of tho ancient 
monastic buildings is almost entire, except on the north side, where 
it has been replaced by modem apartments; the entrance is by a 
beautiful gateway of hewn stone mixed with flint, having two towers 
and two postoma. The church is a large edifice with a handsome 
tower. There is a diapel for Wesleyan Methodists. Some business 
is done in com and coals; malting,brewing,and lime-buming are carried 
on. Great, or Old Sampford, or Sanford, on the left side of the 
small river Pant, 22 miles N. by W. from Chelmsford: population, 906. 
The parish church occupies an elevated site. There is a chapel for 
Baptists. The straw-plait manufacture is carried on here : a fair is 
hold on Whit-Monday. Shalford, on the right bank of the Black- 
water, 15 miles N. by £. from Chelmsfoid, population 816; tho 
church consists of a nave, north and south aisles, and chancel, and a 
tower. Malting is carried on, and there are several corn-mills. Some 
good family mansions are in the neighbourhood. Southend, 21 miles 
S.E. from Chelmsford, is pleasantly situated on the side of a wooded 
hill, near the mouth of the Thames, and is in considerable repute as 
a bathing-place. The population ,pf the village in 1851 was 1141. 
The Terrace, in what is commonly called New Southend, or the Upper 
Town, is a handsome range of buildings. There are a good hotel, 
an assembly room, a theatre, and a libraiy. A new church has been 
erected, and there are a chapel for Independents and a National school. 
The London and Tilbury and Southend railway terminates here, and 
steamon ply regularly to and from London, and also Qraveseud. A 
convenient pier, with a lino of iron rails, has been carried out above a 
mile from the shore, for lauding and emlHU^ing steamboat passengers. 
Vessels of small size are built, and there is a brewery. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood are extensive gardens. Souihmineter, 20 miles E.S.E. from 
Chalmsford, poptilation 1482; the church is a handsome and commo¬ 
dious edifice; there are an Independent chapel and a National school 
Time fairs are held annually.. Malting is carried on. Stanford 
Rivera, 14 miles W. by S. from Chelmsford, population 1082, including 
146 persons in tho Ongar Union workhouse. The place has probably 
its naiqp from a rione ford over the river Roding. The church 
chancel is very ancient and contains some curious monumeuts. There 
is here an Independent chapel Beveral fine mansions ore in the 
neighbourhood. St^bing, 13 miles N. by W. from Chelmsford, popu¬ 
lation 1398, is.situated on high ground, on the left side of a snwi 
brook, a feeder of the Chelmer;. the church is ancient, aq^ has a 
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spacious and lofty nave, two aiales, and a laim chancel The Quakers 
and Independents have places of worsliip. Near the village are two 
artificial mounds. Briok-making and malting are carried on, and there 
are oom-mills. StiOed, or £Mafead, 16 miles N.N.E. frrom Chelmsford, 
population 888; on the left bank of tho Blaokwater. The church has 
Norman pillars, and on the aouth side a tower surmounted with a 
spire. There are a Free school and an Infant school Brick and 
tile making and malting give employment; and in the vicinity are 
some oom-mills. Strat/wd, or Stratford iMngthome, 25 miles S.W. 
from Chelmsford, and 8 mUes £. mm London: population, 10,586. 

Stratford ia named from the ford oret the river Leo, on the left bank 
of which it is situated. A district church was erected here in 1836. 
The Baptiets and Wesleyan Methodbts have places of worship. Thera 
are National, British, and Infant schools, and a savings bank. Nume¬ 
rous manulitetures are carried on in the district; chemical and print 
works, coach factories, flour mills, and distilleries employ numerous 
hands. Many London merchants have residencea in the villi^e and its 
vicinity. Takeleg, 17 miles N.W.from Chelmsford, population 991; tiie 
church has an embattled tower, surmounted with a spire. There is an 
Independent chapel A small priewy was founded here in the time of 
Henry I. Tending, on the Ter, a feeder of the Chelmer, 7 miles N.E. from 
Chelmsford: population, 900. The bishops of Norwich had formerly 
here a palace, and a latm chapel which possessed the privilege of sano- 
tuary. Henry Vlll. had a restdenoe here. The ohurch, which is 
ancient, is in the centre of the village; it has a tower with a shingled 
spire. Malting is carried on. The Teye, are three villages ciUled 
Great, Little, and Ma/rVa Tey, Great Tey is near the head of a small 
brook, a fee^of the Colne, 19 miles N.E. from Chelmsford: popula¬ 
tion, 785. The dkuroh, which is on the summit of an eminence over- 
lool^g the river Roman, has a square tower of stone, in which erd 
right hells. MarUe Tey, 18 miles N.E. front Chelmsford, population 
487, is rituated on the Roman road from Colchester to St. Albans. 
Mark’s Tey Hall, the remaining portion of which is now occupied as 
a farm-house, still retrins part or the old moat. Huoydon Gamon, or 
Oooperaale, 18 miles W.S.W. from Chelmsford, and about 1 mile N. 
from Thoydon Boia: population, 1237. The church consists of a nave 
and chancel, and has a steeple built in 1470 by Sir John Crosby, of 
Crosby Hall. There are almshouses for four poor widows. Thoydon 
Mount, 16 miloi W.S.W. from Chelmsford, on the left bank of tho 
Roding: population, 194. Tho ohurch was erected by Sir William 
Smith, in the 17th century. The tower is of brick. Hill Hall, tiiu 
seat of the family of Smyths, is a fine Elizabethan mansion, situated 
in a spacious park. E<ut Tilbury, 22 miles S. by W. from Chelmsford, 
population 401, is on the left bonk of the Thames, at that part of 
the river called the Hope. The tower of the chqrch was destroyed 
by the Dutch in 1667; there is now a battery. Weat Tilbury, 20 miles 
S.S.W. from Chelmsford: population, 619. Tilbury Fort in this parish 
is on the left bank of the Thames, where is a feny over the river to 
Gravesend on the Kent coast. Tho fort was originally built as a 
block-house by Henry VIII. Elizabeth lodged for awhile in the fort, 
and reviewed the troops collected here in preparation for meeting tho 
Spaniards of the * Armadn.’ The fort is maintained for the protec¬ 
tion of the Thames. Tillingham, 22 miles E. by 8. from Chelmsford : 
population, 1048. The church, erected in 1708, has a western stone 
tower. The Baptists have a place of worshixt. Two fairs are held 
annually. There are almshouses for four poor persons. Tolleabury, 
at the mouth of the ecstuary of the Blackwater, and on its left bank, 
18 miles E. by N. from Chelmsford : population, 1193. The church is 
a venerable structure of large size. The Indcjwndents have a place 
of worship. Many of the inhabitants aVe engaged in the oyster 
fishery. A fair is held annutdly in June. In this parish is Tiptree 
Farm, on which so many interesting experiments with improved 
methods of cultivation have been made of late years by Mr. Mechi. 
ToUeahnnt PfArcy, 18 miles E. by N. from Chelmsford, population 
792 ; the church is built chiefly of stone, and has at the west end an 
embattled atone tower. Malting is carried on. Topperafdd, or Twppta- 
field, 23 miles N. by E. from Chelmsford, population 1051; tho 
church, erected in 1519, ia a spacious wd handsome edifice. There is 
a Free school In 1800 some skeletons,’ and several Homan uitiquitios, 
wero discovered here. Great Totham, 12 miles E.N.E. from Chelms¬ 
ford, population 786, is an ancient village. The parish church is a 
small edifice. In the vicinity are some flour-mills. Bricks are made 
here. Upminater, 20 miles 8.E. by S. from Chelmsford, population 
1228, is on the left bank of the Ingerbum. Upminater Hall was 
given by Harold IL to Waltham Abbey. The abbots took up 
their residence here, and built the mansion of brick. It has a chapel 
of stone, and an old font. Thera are a church and an Iudex>endeot 
chapel A brick manufactory employs some hands. Great Wakering, 
24 miles S.E. from Chelinsfora, population 905 ; hi near that part of 
the coast which is skirted by the Maplin sand ; the irianda of Great 
Potten and Russelys belong to this parish.« There are here a church 
with a wMtern tower, an Independent chapel, and a National school 
for boys and girls. Great or Much Waltham, 4 miles N. by W. from 
Chelmsford, population 2835; is on the right bonk of the Chelmer, 
on the road from Chelmsford to Dunmow; the church is a commo¬ 
dious and handsome building, with a square tower and eight hells. In 
the parish is Black Cha]Ml, a chapel of ease, oonstruoted of wood. 
Malting employs some of ^e population. There are oom-mills near 
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tbo village. In the neigliViourhood are several fine mansions and 
gentl. nion’s scate. JAllU Waltham, on the loft bank of the Chelmcr, 

4 tniies N. by E. from Chelmsford : population, fi.'Jl. Tho church has 
a atpiaro tower and 5 bells. Corn-mills and malting employ several 
hands. Wanstcad, 25 miles S.W. from Chcluisfoid, population 2207, 
is on the right bonk of the Itodiog; the church, erected in 1790, is a 
small edifice. A tesselatod pavement and other Homan anti<iuitie8 
were fovmd in tho park in 1735. Wanstcad Park, occupying a consi- 
deruljlo extent of ground, is close to tho village; and near Wanstead 

nutl Snarcsbrook, a hamlet in tho parish, are many villa i*OMi«leiice«. 

At Snarcsbrook is the Infant Orphan Asylum, opened Juno 1843, for 
600 orphans. The number of inmates when the Census was taken in 
1861 was 404. There are in Wanstcad a National school for boys anil 
girls, and an Infant school. North Weald, 15 miles W. by S. from 
Chelmsford,^ population 842, is known also as North Weald Bassett; 
the church is an ancient edifice with an embattled tower. The houses 
are irregularly built; there are several parochial charities. South 
Weald, 14 miles S.W. from Chelmsford, population S5S8, of which the 
hamlet of Brentwood contains nearly two-thirds. Tho church, partly 
of Norman date, is very interesting to the ai'chitectural antiquary; 
it contains some fine Norman sculpture. Near tho village is South 
Weald Hull, a fine mansion in a richly wooded park, from which are 
obtaiued prospects over a wide range of interesting scenery. Ti'accs 
of a circular camp have been found in the neighbourhood. Many 
residences of opulent families ai’e in the vicinity. A Charity school, 
founded by the llev. C. A. Belli, is for boys and girls. Wetherajield, 
17 miles N. from Chelmsford : population 1770, is near the left bank 
of the Blackwater. The church, which is ancient, consists of a nave 
and two aisles, with a tower. There arc in Wethersfield National and 
Charity schools for boys and girls; and at Beassley End a Charity 
school. A brewery, a brick manufactory, and corn-mills, give employ¬ 
ment to some of the population. Great Wighorough, 22 miles E.N.E. 
from Chelmsford: population, 471. Tho parish belonged anciently 
to tho abbess of Barking; the church is on the stimmit of a hill, 
from which is an extensive prospect over tho mouth of tho Blackwater 
to tho sea. The building consists of a nave and chancel, with a tower. 
Wivenhoe is on tho left bank of the river Colne, at tho junction of the 
lloman, 27 miles E.N.E. from Chelmsford : population, 1672. The 
village is on tho slope of a hill, and commands a pleasant prospect 
down the river. Tho church, an ancient edifice, has an embattled 
tower. Tho independents have a place of worship. Wivenhoe has 
a commodious ipiay and a custom-house; it may bo considered the 
port of Colchester. Tho fishing of oystere and soles gives employ¬ 
ment to many of the inhabittiiits. Boats for tho oyster-dredging tire 
built here. Brewing, malting, and rope-making are also carried on. 
A fair is held on 4th September. Wtjc, Weeks, or UVcita, 34 miles 
N.E. from Chelmsford; population, 778. Tho church is a small 
edifice, bttilt in 1740. There are a Wesloyaa chapel and a National 
school. Some remains exist of a nunnery for Benedictines, founded 
in tho time of Henry I. Bricks and tiles are made in the pariah ; and 
there arc corn-mills. Woodford, is on the east side of Eppiug Forest, 
and to tho west of Hainault Forest, 25 miles S.W. from Chelmsford : 
population, 2774. It is a long streggliug place with a number of 
good houses, iuhabitod chioily by London merchants and tradesmen. 
Tho church is moderu. Tho ludepetideuts and Wesleyau Methodists 
have places of worship. A gi*oui> of houses about a mile north from 
tho main i>art of the village takes tho name of Woodford Wells, from 
a mineral spring, now in little requite. A considci'ahle umonut of 
retail trade is carried on in the village. Woodhani Ferrers, or Ferris, 
8 miles S.E. from Chelmsford : population, 981. The church consists 
of a nave, two aisles, and chancel, with a square tower; and contains 
some monuments of tho family of Sandy. There arc hero an Indepen¬ 
dent chapel, and a National school for boys and girls. Great Yeldham, 
22 miles N. by E. from Chelmsford, population 716, is situated on 
the river Colne. The church is a iniussivo stone building; it contains 
some handsome monuments. There are a Free Onimmar school and 
an almshouse for 0 tenants. In tho centre of tho village is the 
Yoldham groat oak, 80 foot high, and 3U feet in girth at 4 feet from 
the ground. Hops arc cultivatcil hero. 

Divisions for Fcetesinstical and Legal Fiirposea. —Essex constitutes 
the laigcst psui; of tho dioceso of Rochester, which is iu tho ccclo- 
siastical province of Canterbury; and is divided between tho three 
archdoaconries of Colchester, Essex, uud St. Albans; a portion of the 
county is iu the diocese and archdeaconry of London. Accotvliug to 
tho * Census of Religious Worship,' Uikeii iu 1851, it appears that 
there were thou in the county 766 places of worahip, of which 433 
holoiigod to tho Establisheil Church, 134 to Independents, 63 to 
Wesleyan Methodists, 59 to Biiptists, 24 to Frimiiive Methodists, 19 to 
Quakers, aud 34 to minor bodies. The total number of sittings 
provided was 218,467. 

By the Poor I^aw Commissioners the county is divided into 17 Poor- 
Law Unions : Billcricay, Braintree, Chelmsford, Colchester, Uunmow, 
Epping, Halstead, Lexden and Winstroo, Maldon, Ongar, Orsett, Uoch- 
ford, Romford, Saffron Walden, Tcudring, West Ham, an<i Witlmin. 
These PooreLaw Unions includo 370 i>urLshca and townshi[>.‘», with an 
area of $69,085 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 341,564 ; but tho 
boundaries of tho Poor-Law Unions are not strictly co-exteusive with 
those of tho coimty. Essex is in the homo circuit. Tho assizes aud 
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quarter-sessions are held at Chelmsford, where is the shire-hall, an 
elegant structure, oiid the old county-jail aud house of correction. 'The 
county-jail is at Bpringfield, a village about a mile from Chelmsford, 
on the rood to Colchester. Tho northern and tho southern divi¬ 
sions of tho county each return two members to tho Imperial 
Parliament. 

History and Antiquities. —In tho earliest dawn of tho authentic 
history of our island, Essex was inhabited by the Trinobantes, a 
powerful tribe whose dominions perhaps extended across the Stort and 
the Len into Hertfordshire and Middlcsux. At the time of Julius 

CiCBar’s invasion (b.c. 55 and 54), Imanuentius, as he is called in Latin, 
prince of tho Trinobante.s, had been slain by CsMsivcUauuTis, the 
chief of a neighbouring tribe. Mandubratius, the sou of Cassivcllaunus, 
was driven into exile, and had gone as a suppliant to Caesar in Gaul. 
By Ciesar’s help Mandubratius was restored to his father’s throne, 
wid was afterwards secured in its possession by an express stipulation 
in tho treaty between Cscsar and hia British opponents. Tho allianco 
of Rome seems to have promoted tho aggrandisement of tho Trino¬ 
bantes : Cunobelin, king of that tribe, was a potentate of considerable 
name, and some coins of his yet extant attest the commencement of 
civilisation and tho arts iu this county. [BmTAKXiA.] Catardtacus, 
or, as Iu» is commonly called (after Tacitus), Caractacus, and Togd- 
diuunus, sous of Cunobelin, succeeded to then* father's power, and had 
to bear up agamst the weight of Roman hostility when the invasion 
was renewed in the reign of Claudius {a.H. 43). After,sustaining 
several severe defeats, tho Britons retired into the marshes of Essex, 
and fighting with tho vigour of despair, were enabled for a time to 
repel their assailants, though with the loss of Togddumnua, one of 
their leaders. The Trinobantes were subdued by Claudius in person, 
and their capital, Camulodunum, was taken, and subsequently naade 
the seat of a Roman colony. This colony was however destroyed in 
tho revolt of the Britons under Boadicea, and the Roman garrison was 
slaughtered. But the overthrow of Boadicea b^ Suetonius (aj>. 61) 
put an end to their revolts, and decided, though at «Bd not complete!, 
tho reduction of South Britain. In the Roman division of Britain, 
Essex was included in Flavia Csesariensia. 

Several Roman stations were in Essex. Of these the most important 
is Camulodunum, of which antiquariaias are now pretty well agreed 
that Colchester is the site. Tho other stations appear to have been 
Duroliturn, near Romford; Caesaromagus, near Widford, a Tillage 
about a mile south-west of Chelmsford; and Cononium, near Kelvedon. 
If these positions are fixed with tolerable approximation to accunw^, 
the Roman road must nearly have coincided with the modem road 
from London to Colchester, which is probable. Another station of the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, Ad Ansain, was probably on tho border of 
the county, x)orhap3 at Stratford, just across the Stour, iu Sufiblk. A 
Roman road, tho lino of wliich is still visible in many places, crossed 
the county from Bishop’s Stortford, in Herts, by Uunmow and 
Coggcshall to Colchester. 

Roman antiquities have been dug up in many parts of the county, 
but especially at Culuhksteb ; around which town aro the remains of 
iutreuchmeuts and other military w'orks. Tessclatcd pavements and 
other antiquities have been discovered on Mersey Island. Roman 
remains have also been found at Wanstead ; .at Cauewdon ; at Cugge- 
shall; at Toppesfield; at Rtdgwell; at Watsoe bridge, between 
Birdbreok aud Steeple Bumi)stcad parishes, noar the Stour, where is 
a Romau camp; and at Great Chcstcrforil, which was undoubtedly the 
site of a Roman station. Colchester appears to have been, iu tho 
latter period of tho Roman dominion, tho scat of a bishop. Adelfins, 
tho bishop of Colon, or Colchester, assisted at the councils of Arles, 
A. I). 314 ; Sardica, a.u. 347 ; and Arimimim, A.n. 359. 

When tlic Sa.xous established themselves in Bribiin, Essex, with 
some 2 )arts of Hertfordshiro aud Middlesex, constituted a small king¬ 
dom, the possessore of which were, from their relative situation, callm 
tho East Saxons; from them tho county has derived its present desig¬ 
nation. This kingdom of Essex gradually extendetl across the Lea 
into Middlesex and Hertfordshire, and comprehended London, then a 
fiuurishing trading place, and which appears to have become the 
capital of tho Ea.st Saxon kiiigduin. Tho ^episcopal church of St. Paul 
iu London was founded by ri^tliclbyrht, king of Kent, the first of tho 
Saxon princes who embraced Chr' .tiauity, aud to whom his nephew, 
Saebyrht, king of Essex, wivs in subjection. Mellitus, who had been 
scut from Rome to assist the mis.-«ioiuvry St. Augustine in evangelising 
England, was appointed Bishop of Essex, into which kingdom he had 
been sent as missionary by Augustiae. Upon tho death of Saebyrht 
(a.u. 616), his successors restored Paganism tuid persecuted the pro¬ 
fessors of Christianity. Abi nu o53, Sigebriht, or Sigeberht, the Good, 
being converted by his friend Oswy, king of Northumberland, whom 
he used frequently to visit, and baptized by Finau, bishop of Lindis- 
fariie, restored Christianity iu Essex, and sent for some Northumbrian 
monks to como aud instruct his subjects. Sigebriht was assassinated 
two ycare afterwards. About 823, Kent -anvi Essex, which had simk 
into mere dependencies of Mercia, were subdued by Egbert of W ttssex, 
and probably united, tmder tho designation of the kiiigdo^Bfef Kent, 
occupied by Ethelwulf, sou of Egbert, as eubonliuato to his father. 
(.)f tlio kingdom of Kent mention is occasionallj’ made iu tho history 
of Ethelwulf and hia sous, until the reign of Alfred, by whom tho 
Baxou kingdoms were finally incorimrotod; and England, with the 
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ozcoption of thofle parts which were oocnided by the Danes or rotained 
by the Britons, was consolidated tinder one sceptre. 

When Alfred, after the recovery of his throne, assigned to the 
piratical Northmen, or Danes, a settlement in and about East Anglia 
(878), Essex was included in the ceded territory. Thirteen or sixteen 
sail of Danish piratical vessels were destroyed in the mouth of the 
Stour, near Harwich (884) by the ships of Alfred; but the victorious 
ftoet was destroyed near the Thames mouth by some ships fitted out 
by the coloniste of East Anglia, in violation of their engagements 
with the king. For « space of about three years (894-896) Alfred 
hod much trouble in resisting the attacks of Hasting, the Danish 
piratical chief; ultimately however. Hasting was compelled to 
abandon England, and Essex returned peaceably under the West 
Saxon sway. 

After the death, of Alfred (901), and the choice of Edward tho 
Elder as his successor, ASthelwald, son of Kthelbert, Alfred’s elder 
brother, claime>d the throne,and having obtained foreign aid, returned 
and subdued Essex. The subsequent death of tho invader in battle 
(90fl) j>ut an end to the strife, and restored Essex to the sway of 
Edivard, who snbscquciitly rebuilt or fortified Witham in order to 
bridle the rebellious temper of the Danish colonists ; and some }-ears 
after (920) fortified Mald<<n. For about a century after this the 
Danes continued their atfacks, and were on two occiisions bought ofl' 
by the payment of a large sum of money. In 1016 Essex was the 
scene of a fierce battle between Canute and Edmund Ironside, who 
had succeeded to the thrones and tho ho.stility of their respective 
fathers Svein and Ethelre<l. <_.anute, by tho treachery of l<'dric 
(brother-in-law and foster-father to Edtnun^l), olitained tho victory, 
in a battle fougbt at Assandun, which some suppose; to be Ashdon, 
near Ssiflron Walden j others, with more in-obability, fix the scene of 
conflict at Assingdon, or Asbingdon, aliout 3 miles nortli from Itoch- 
ford. At Canewdon, a short disbinco eastward from Ashingdon, are 
the remains of a camp, sujiposcd to have been that of tho Danes; 
tho fosse is yet visible. 

In tho civil war between King .Tohn and his barons, tho Earl of 
Winclmster, one of tho confederated lords, with an army of foreigners 
whom he had brought into tho country in tin- year 121.'), besieged 
Colchester castle, and ho or some of his party took the eastlo and 
plundered the town: but it was retiikcii by tho king, after a few 
days’ siege. During the minority of Henry HI. Colchester fell into 
the hands of the Dauphin Louis (1218). 

Essex contains manj' historical memorials in tho form of encamp¬ 
ments, castles, and oth«>r mins. Camps may be tniced at the village 
of I>anbury (Danes-byrig), on a high hill belwc«>ii Chelmsford anti 
Maldon, at blaldon (probably the work of E<lward the JClder), at 
Witham, at Ambresbury Banks, near Japping, at liuckholt, near 
Barking, at South Weald, near Breutwooil, at (.'anewdon, and at 
Blunt’s Walls, near Billericay. Of the ciistles of the Norman period 
there arc .several remains. Those at Colcbest«*r, Hcdingham, Walden, 
Oiigar, and llaUigh have liecn notice.d in this artitde or under thtdr 
respective heads. I’leshy castle was probably built by William do 
Magnaville, to whose fathei’, Oeotfrey dc Maguavillc, tho place hatl 
becJi graubsl by Stephen. The k»;ep, with themont which surrounded 
it, was within an iutrenehment which had previously formed i)art 
of a Roman camp or station; tho mound on which the donjon wsis 
built, and the bridge which led to it over the surrounding moat, arc 
all that remain of the once proml structure. (Jf Hadleigh Castle, 
near Raleigh, diia]>idatc<l portions of two towers yet remain, fonning 
a picturesque ruin. 

Of the halls and manor-houses which succeeded tl»e Nonnaii 
castles may bo mentionc*! Heron ll.all, near East Morndoii, Netlior 
Hall, near the confluence of the Lea and the Stm-t, Tolle.shiiut Beck- 
irigbnm, or Tolleshunt Magna, between Maldon an<l (Jolchcster, T.ayer 
Maruey Hall, in the same ncigh>iotirlK)()d, Bclhus or Bellas House, 
nciu- I’lirfloet, Covet or Covell Hall, near White Boding, I'lastbury, 
near Barking, Danbury Place, between Chclinsforfl and Maldon, New 
Hall, near Chelmsford, ami 1’oppinghoe Hall, between (jhehnsford 
and Witham, some of which are still nearly entire, and of others 
considerable portions remain. Besides ancient houses which have 
been .already noticed in the course of this article, we may mention 
Oosfield Hall, near Halstead, %vhich is probably of the time of 
Henry VII. This mansion is of brick, and incloses a quadrangular 
court, into which all tho lower tier of windows formerly opened. 
There were no outside windows on the ground floor, and those of the 
upper story were strongly barricaded, so as to give to tho place 
considerable strength. 

At the Reformation Essex possessed several religions houses, of 
which there are sorao remains. There were at the time of tho sup¬ 
pression seven of the greater monasteries, that is, of those which, 
aooor«liDg to tho valuation of their lands and endowments, possessed a 
clear yearly revenue of above 200/, : they were—the Benedictine 
abbeys of Berking (Barking), Chich (or St. Osyth), Colchester, Walden, 
and Wal^am, and the Cistercian abbeys of Coggcshall and Stratford 
LniigthfMle. Their aggregate yearly revenue was 4201/. 3s. 4(f. gross, 
or 4099/. 11*. 2(1. clear. 

Of the smaller religious houses there are remains of Bileigh or 
Bcxcigh Abbey, near Maldon; of Tiltey iViory, between Dunmow and 
Thaxted; of Bycknacre Prioiy, between Chclmsfonl and Maldqn; of 


Latton Prioiy, near Harlow; of Lees Priory, between Chelmsford and 
Braintree; and of Thoby Priory, between Brentwood and Ingatestono. 
The churches of Blokemore or Blackmore Prioiy, between Ingatestono 
and Ongar, and of Hatfield Pevorel Priory, between Chelmsford and 
Witham, have been made parochial; the latter Las been much altered; 
it retains a good Norman door, with rigzag mouldings. 

Of tho early churches, besides those which wo liave already hod 
occasion to mention, the following deserve notice:—Grceusteiul 
church, near Ongar, is a very curious edifice, and one of the most 
ancient in the kingdom : it seems probable that it was built as a sort 
of shrine for lodging tho body of St. Edmund, king of East Anglia, 
on its being taken back from London to Bury St. Edmund’s, in the 
early jiart of tho 11th century; and that it was nfterwanls enlarged 
to serve as a parish church. Tho nave is entirely composed of wood, 
tho sides being formed of tho trunks of largo oaks, split or sawn 
asun<lcr, and set upright close to oner another. They are let into a 
woodpn sill at tho bottom, and into a i»lato at tho top, an<l swuircd with 
wooden pins. The remainder of tho church is modern. Tho entire 
size of the original or wooden part of the church is 29 feet long by 
14 feet broafl, and 5i feet high to tlio spring of tho reof. The whole 
was carefully restorctl in 1849 ; eveiy portion of fche ancient woodwork 
having lx*en scrupulously replaced in its r^riginal position. Little 
Maplesteud church, near Halstead, is a buiMing of great intere.st, being 
the latest of the few round cliiirehes in the kingdom; it is of pure 
Decorated character, ami its details arc ])lain, but very good. 'I'lio 
chancel end of this church is also semicircular, an«l is pi-obably the 
latest crecLon of that form in England. South Oekeiidon church, 
near tho Thnrrocks, has a round tower, siieli as may bo conimonly 
soon in Norfolk, bat not much elaewdiere : it low an chihru’atfly and 
variously enriched Norman door. Corringhani uinl some other 
churches have Norman iiortiona 

When tho Roman Catholic faith regained a tomporaiy i>redoininance 
inuler (iuoen Maiy, the persecution was very severe in Essi-x. Seven¬ 
teen I’rotestants (five of them women) were i»unit at Colehesti-r, and 
one died in prison; and two persons (one a woman), were burnt at 
Stratfonl. 

'J'he year 1571 was remarkable for the settlement of the FhMiiish 
refugi'es at Colchester; tiny introduced the woollen mamifaeture 
into that and several other towns in Essex. Refesrence has already 
been made to the preparations at Tilbury tf) resist tlu; invasion of the 
Spaniards, who fitted out the * Invincible Armada ’ in ITlSS. On that 
occ;)siou Colchester furnished two ships ami a pinn.ace to the Englisli 
fleet. In 1595 tlie same town furnished throe ships for tho e.vpeiUtion 
to Cadiz. 

In the war with Spain at the beginning of the nfign of Charles I., 
a Spanish fleet caused alarm by appearing off Harwich ; but they 
made no attempt to laiifl (1625). In the civil war at the close of the 
same reign, hlsse.x was almost entirely in the interest of tlie I’arlia- 
ment, ami joined in jui association for mutual aid ami succour with 
the other e.:istem eoimties of Norfolk, Suttolk, Cambriilge, and Herts : 
this was called tho Eastern Association. In the year ItMS F.ssex was 
the scene of an abortive attempt of tho Royalists. A part of tho 
royaltst forces which had been inistsl in Kent iimler Goring, earl of 
Norwich, and Sir William Waller, and were i)n:sscd by Fairfax ami 
the parliamentary army, crossed the Thames into Middlesex, ami 
retreating thence into Essex, w’crc joinc<l by the Royalists of that 
county (who had previously seized the parliamentary committee at 
ClieTiusfonl), ami by some royalist gentlemen from Hertfordshire. 
'J’hey retired first to Chelmsford, thence to Biuintree, taking in 
their way Lees House, and thence to Colchester. The siege .aiul 
capture of the town by the J’arliamcntariuns is mentioned in the 
article ('oi.ciikstkh. 'rius history of tho county presents no later 
evsnts of any interest. 

In 1851. the county possessed 15 savings hanks at Barking, Chclms- 
ford,Colcl)ester, GreatDumriow, Kpping, I f.alstead, West Ham, Harwich, 
t'astio Hediiigham, Leyton, Muunlngtree, Rochford, Romfortl, Saffron 
Walden, an^l Witham: tho amount owing to depositors on tlio 2Uth 
November, 1851, was 478,955/. 8s. Gel. 

ESSEX. [Connecticut. J 

ESSJNGTON, 1‘ORT. [Nouth Australia.] 

EHSLINGKN, a town in Wiirtemberg, in tho circle of tho Ncckar, 
is situated in a pretty and fertile couutiy on tho river Ncckar, sur¬ 
rounded by heights crowned with forests and vinoyar<la, 8 miles by 
railway E. from Stuttgardt, and has about 70(I0 inhabitauts. It is an 
old town, and was a free city of tho Gei-man empire and tho favourite 
residence of some of the emperors. Tlw inuor town has massive walls 
anti towers round it; and tlie five suburbs, one of which stands on an 
island in tho river, while another is attached to the old burg or castle 
which crowns a hill, aro also protected by stout walls. Esslingou lias 
five churches, one of which, the Fraueri-kircho (Church of Our Latly) is 
distinguished by its line gothic spire, 280 foot high, aud was built in 
1440; a handsome town-hall; a richly-endoweti hospital; a high 
school; a training-school for teachers; an«l an orphan asylum. Ou 
tho Rothcnbei’g, a hill near tho town, is a Greek chapel, erected ou 
tho site of tho old castle of Wiirtemberg, over tho remains of a 
Russian jirincess, queen of Wiirtemberg; it contains statues of 
the four Evangelists by Dauneker and Thorwuldsen. Essliugeii has 
manufactures of woollens, cotton and woollen yarns, lackered iron and 
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tin wares, paper, Ac., and a good trade in wine and other agricultural 
products. 

ESSLINO, or ESSLINGEN, a small village in Lower Austaia, 
about 7 miles E. from Vienna, from which Marshal Moaseua derived 
his title of Duke of Essling, bestowed upon him by the Emperor 
Napoleon 1. [Asi>KUN.l 
ESSOVES. [AuukJ 
ESTAING. [Avbyuon.] 

ESTAlUEa [Noiid.] 

ESTHONIA, or REVEL, one of the Baltic provinces of Russia, is 
bounded N. by the Gulf of Finland; E. by the government of St, Peters- 
buig, from which it is separated by (he Lake Peipus and the Narova; 
S. by Lake Peipus and the government of Livonia; and W. by the 
Baltic. The area is 7093 square miles, including the isLauds along 
the coast ■ y^rt/yo (434 square miles), IForms (33 square mile.s), or 

(33 sqiiure miles), IVranrjel, Nart/en, the two Rooffi, Odeuahotui, 
Eckhohth, Jlrft, Kranholm, and 59 smaller islands, and the portion of 
Lake Peipus that belongs tt> this government, and exten«ls over 112 
square miles. The population of Esthonia was estimated in 1340 at 
310,400, 

Esthonia, which is called by the native inhabitants Werova, ‘ Isirder- 
laud,’ or Aleie-Maa, ‘our land,’ was subjugated by the Danes in 1220, 
and in 1343 sold by them to the Teutonic kpights, whose graiul 
master, the first duku of Livonia and Esthonia, acknowledged the king 
of Poland ns lord parninount in 1501. After being an object of con¬ 
tinued contc,st hetweeu the Russians, Poles, and Swedes, it hocainc at 
length .a province of Sweden in 1600. It was wrested I'n >iii the S.wedish 
crown by Peter the Gi-eat in 1710, ainl was ceded finally to llus.sia 
under the treaty of Nystiidt in 1721. The extent of the coast is about 
O.'iU niiU'H long, without reckouiiig its windings. The siiifiee of the 
province is level, occasionally varied only by isolated hills and oiui- 
iiences. The northern coast from Revel to the mouth of the Karova 
is si-verid fathoms higher than the Haltio, and strewn witli masses of 
gr.'iiiite : the western coast is lower, but Ixith are edged for sfuue 
miles inland by a deep bed of sand. The soil of tbe interior districts 
of lOsthonia, wliieli are tbe most fertile, is a mixture of loam, sand, 
.and clay ; in all parts are huge swaiuii.s, many of which are impass¬ 
able, exia'pt when hiirdt iied by tlie frosts of winter. The ratio of the 
cultivated to the uiieultivati'il and wooded soil hardly exceeds one third. 

Esthoiiia eoutains 223 small lakes, besides the northci'ii end of Lake 
Peipus. The Karova wLieh llows northward out of the i’eijuis into 
this Pialtie, .skirts tlu: east of the government of Esthonia, but tbe 
stream la'longs entirely to the province of SI. Petersburg. This pro- 
viiu;e lias no streams larger than rivuh;t.s or lirooks, some ot which 
How tinder grouiul, and oecasionally con tain pearl-mussels. There 
are sulphiiieous and saline .spring.s. 

As the. proviin;e lies between 53" 30’ and a'.P 40' K. lat. the eiimate 
iriu.st bo s<!vere, hut owing to the proximity of the sea it i.s less so 
than that of some of the neighbouring provinee.s. Tile winter lasts 
from the en>l of Detober till ^lay, a.id is very cold and stormy ; there 
is hardly any spring, summer, which is short .and hot, following almost 
iuiuiodiati'ly on the melting of the .snow ; the autuiuu is dreary and 
rainy, aiul tlie marshy soil then hccoines a .sea of mud, impas.-^able 
till the fro.st hardens it. Rain and snow often fall at the same time ; 
mist jirevails all through the year, ami hir weeks together it drizzlo.s 
without eitht'r clearing up or coming to rain. Ju Detober and 
Kovemher tlio nights and days are .scarcely dhstiiiguishable, so dense 
are the elouds. The summer nights, which ai'c ivs light aluiost as^ 
day, and the. Aurora Borealis iu winter, are pleas.aut peculiarities of 
the climate. 


I’lio soil, though deheiont in fertility, yields more than sullieient 
for the uminteiiatice of the population. Agriculture is the principal 
bramdi of industry, .and about onc-lifth of the whole surface is umlcr 
the plough. The eliief crops are rye, barley, aiul oats; some wheat, 
tnai/.e, hemp, ilax, hops, ami tob.acco are also raised. Tho surplus 
corn is tised for making spirits. The Wcisseiisteiii districts, in the 
south-east, priKluce inueh hemp and ilax. As the harvest season i.s 
attended by he.avy rains, the farmci’s have kilns in which the moist 
grain is driiul, as describeil in the article (.knuiLANli, vol. ii. cob 615. 
Esthonia has lai'ge motuluws, and produces abumlaiicc ol hay ; it has 
likewise good grazing grounds. Vcgctahles are of universal growth, 
but littlo attention is given to fi'uits. The woods and fore.>»ts, com¬ 
posed of tbe fir, pine, elm, birch, larch, and bcoeh, occasionally inter¬ 
mixed with the oak, Alder, lime, cmb-applc, &e., spread over an imia 
of about 3309 square miles; they are densest in the eastern districts 
of Wesonberg ami Woissenstcin. The land is in some paints manured 
with decayed wood. 

Next to agi’iciilture the rearing of cattle is tUo mo.st important 
branch of rural industry. The native horses luid horned cattle are 
smnlL Ijurgo ilroves of oxen fi*oin the Uki'aiuo are fatU-ued for the 
St. Petersburg market. The sheep are of the Gorman white and black 
species. Goats, swine, ami poultry aro reared iu great numbers. Of 
wild nninials, wolves are the most coimnon; next come b.-ar.s, lynxes, 
foxes, badgers, martens, and squirrels; a few elks aro ti> ho met with 
in the Weseiiberg foivsts. The fisheries along tho co.ast ami in Lake 
Peipus aro very productive. Tho miueral products aro stone for 
building, potters’-clay, and gypsum. There is abundance of peat, but 
wood is alone used for fuel. 


Tho majority of the inhabitants are Esthonians: they are of Finnish 
descent, of diminutive stature, and have light-coloured hair, blue 
eyes, a small flat nose, and flattened face. The landholders aro 
universally of German or Danish extraction, and constitute the aristo¬ 
cracy of the country; and there are some Russians and a few Swedes 
and Finlanders intermixed with them. The estates are all large; 
their management, tho nature of tho farm-buildings, and the relation 
between the aristocracy and the peasantry, are the same as stated in 
the article above referred to. [Court.axu.J But the dwellings of the 
peasantry are iu general wholly inferior to those of the same class in 
Courlaiid or almust any other part of Russia. Thu Esihonian peasant’s 
hou.se has only one apartment, with one opening—the dof>r—through 
which tho smoke has to make its way, for there is no chimney. Thi.-i 
apartment serves oh bed-rooru, sitting-room, kitchen, store-room, 
shcep-pen, and hog-sty. In these houses during the winter tbe men 
employ themselves in making sledge-rutmers, staves, hoops, wooden 
ilishes and sjioons, or in preparing HlM!ep-skin.s for clothing. Tho 
women spin, weave, sow, and bleach, cut toi-ches of birehwoiMl, and 
plait hireh-hark into sandals. The peasants were foimerly surfs bountl 
to tho soil, but by a ukase of tho emperor Alexander they are now 
bound to furuisli only a fixed quantity of labour (not the whole 
time) to their masters; and by giving the lord half a year’s notice, .a 
peasant may quit the estate; but as the lord inan.ages to keep him 
continually in his debt, this abstract right is of little u.se to the 
pe<a.saiii. 'Tho peasant cannot acquire or hold landcil pi‘<jperty; if he 
loaves one rnastci*, it is only to phw;e himself uinler another. 

'J’he Lutheran is the predominant religion of the px'uvincc; even 
the Uuswo-Ureiiks have iwit more than eight or ten churches in it. The 
supcriutcndouco of all ccclesiivstical aflairs in the Luthcr.u) Church is 
ve.^ted ill tho jivoviucial cousistury at Revel. The department of 
education, which includes a gymnasium at Bevel ami almut fifty other 
schools, is under tho contrtd t>f the university of Dorpat. 

The manufactures of Esthonia are extremely limited; the jiea'.aiitry 
arc clothed not only with linen hut with coarse woollen doth woven 
in their own houses. 'I’lic only estahlishmeiits of any importance aro 
in Revel, whore hat.s, leather, powder and starch, vinegar, .and some 
ir<.>u-waro are made. Ships and boats ai‘e constructwl in tin- capital 
ami in tho Lslamls, and .spirits are made on many estates as well as iu 
the towns ; tho distilleries of spirits amount to ueai’ly 400. 

All transports of corn and other articles arc made in winter, and 
if the aiiusoii is mild, and consequently tho forests and roads are 
marshy, communication between towns is cut In Deceinlicr, when 
the ground becomes firmly fr»/.on, all the paths ami roads aro occupictl 
by’ long files of sledges, each drawn by one small horse ami laden with 
a few small .sacks of corn, luisteiiiug away to the sea port towns. All 
forest-labour is performed iu the winter; in other seasons tho marshy’ 
soil would not supjiort the workmen. The qnaiitily of woiid used for 
fuel in the hou-ses, distilleries, and kilns is enormous; tho pea.-auis’ 
shoes ami the hark for tho house-roofs alone consume a largo number 
of trees. 

lltivel is tho emporium of trade, hut for want of watcr-coinmuni- 
cations it is not of iny great extent. The exports consist of corn, 
brandy, salt fi.sh, skins and hides, butter, tallow, smokeil herrings and 
salmon, ami salt. 

Though [uiblic aflairs are administered on the same footing as in 
the other Russian governments, tho country retains some vestiges of 
its ancient coii.stitution, among which arc—a [iroviiicial eolleg** or 
council, an inferior tribunal of justice, a consistory, ami the right of 
making brandy without a licence from tho government. 

Esthonia is divided into f.>ur circles. ’There is no town deserving 
the naim* iu the whole province with the exception of Revel, which is 
dcseribcti under its ]iropcr head. [Rkvei^J 

ESTbSSAt’. [Aiin:.] 

ESTRET.LA. SERBA D’. [Biiimt.] 

ESTREMADURA, a province of Spain, is bounded N. by' the 
province of Leon, S. by the province of Sevilla, W, by Portugal, E. 
by (.'astilhi la K ueva, and S.E. by the province of Cordova. It is 
situated lietween 37 5S' ivud 40" 32’ K. lat., 4 ‘ 32 ainl < ■' 2o’ W. long. 
'The greatest length north to south is about ISO miles; the greatest 
width ea.-.t to west is about 130 miles. It is dividevl into the tivo 
following modern provinces ;— 


rroviincs. 


.\rca in Square Miles. 

rupuliitiun in lS41i. 

Itudnjoz 

. t 

14,330 

336,130 

('accri's ... 

. i 

264,'.18$ 

Total . • 

• 

14,330 

6itl,124 


Sur/tirf. -X range of muunta.aa, which is a continuation of tin- 
Montanas do 'Toledo, entciti Estroma^u^a fram iraslilla la Km va. and 
crossing tho province from east to west, joins the Serra de l’ *rtalcgre 
on the frontiers' of Portugal. This mountain range di\ d- s the 
piMviiicc into two nearly eiptal parts, of which the northern part 
constitutes the iiKMlcni province of Caoeres, and the .tout lu rti that ot 
Badajoz. 'The northern part, or Caceres, is u.-ually called Estrem i- 
dura Alta, or Upper KHtremadui*H, and tho southeni part, or lladajo/,, 
Estrema<lura Baja, or Low<'r Kstroiuailuhi. 'This central mountain 
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range separates the waters which flow northward into the Tagus from 
those which flow southward into the Guadiana. The eastern part, I 
called the Sierra de Guadalupe, has an elevation of from ^ 5000 to ' 
6000 feet above the sea; the central part, called the Sierra de 
Benito, and the western, called the Sierra de San Pedro, are much 
lower. The Sierra Morena enters Estremadura from Andalusia, and 
fills up the whole of the southern pai-t of the province with an 
irremlar moss of hilly ground. The space between this portion of 
the Sierra Morena and the eentml mountain range is occupied by the 
basin of the Guadiana, which extends from eiwt to west through the 
province of Badiyos, or southern division. The northern division, 
that of Caceres, is chiefly occupied by the valley of the Tagus, which 
has also a direction from east to west, and is closed in on the north by 
the Sierra de Gata, which enters Portugal, and the Sierra de Qredoa, 
which extends in a south-western direction between the rivers Alagon 
and Tietar. Both of these mountain ridges have a direction from 
north-east to south-west, and inclose between them the volleys of the 
Alagon and other affluents of the Tagus. 

, The goolomotU fornihtion of all the mountain ranges of Estremadura 
iMnsists of cl^-slato alternating with quartzite, and pierced by masses 
of granite. The slates are generally of blue and black clay, and the 
beds are in general highly indined, some being almost vertical. The 
Estremaduraislate-formatiou extends through the Sierra Morena to 
the Guadalquivir. The quartzite occurs in beds which are inter¬ 
calated with the slate-beds, and is of a fine texture. Besides the 
granite other igneoiia rocks are protruded, forming considerable masses 
m themselves, but small in comparison with the extent of country 
covered by the dates. A deposit of phosphorite of lime, a rare 
mineral, *and ^uable for agricultural purroses, occurs in the clay- 
slate between we towns of Guadalape and Logrosan. It sometimes 
emerges from the surface, and is sometimes below it, in a bed which 
is in some parts 10 feet deep, and from 6 to 7 feet wide. Lend, silver, 
iron, and copper, occur more or less in all the mounttun ranges, and 
are wrought m some places, but witli little advantage. 

Riven .—The two great rivers which flow across Estremadum are 
described separately. [Quadtana ; Taous.] The other rivers of this 
province all enter the two great rivers. The Alagon rises in the 
Sierra de Gata, and flowing southward receives the Jerte from the 
Sierra de Gredos; it then flows south-westward, and having received 
the Arago united with the Gkita, enters the Tagus on the north bank 
about 10 miles above Alcantara, after a course of about 70 miles. 
The Tietar rises in the Sierra de Gredos, and flowing south-westward 
entei-s tiie Tagus, after a course of about 60 miles. The principal 
rivers which enter the Tagus on the south hank are the Rio del Monte 
and the Salor, the former having its origin in the Sicira de Guada¬ 
lupe, and the latter in the Sierra de Benito. The rivers which enter 
the Guadiana on the north hank are all short, and flow from the 
central ridge, the spurs of which in many parts flank the river. The 
rivers which flow into the Gttadiana on the south bank above Badajoz 
and the west ^nk below it, are numerous, and of considerable length, 
but of small size; they all flow from the northern slopes of the Sierra 
Morena. 

Climate and Productiont .—The climate in summer is very hot, hut 
is not unwholesome, except on the banka of the Guadiana, whicli in 
several parts are unclear^ and swampy, and infested with mosquitoes 
and other insects. In winter the climate is much milder than it is 
on the high plains of the Castiles and Leon, in consequence of which 
on the approach of cold we<ather, tho flocks of merino sheep, to the 
number of more than three millions, begin to* travel from thoir 
summer-pastures, attended by tbeir shepherds and dogs, and gradually 
take up their usual winter-quarters in Estremadura. These migratory 
flocks of sheep are called Los Trashumontes, and the system itself is 
termed the Mesta. 

Estremadura is naturally the most fertile province of Spain, and is 
' capable of producing very large quantities of the finest wheat and 
other kinds of grain; but vast districts arc afipropriatod os sheep- 
pastures, and others equally or more extensive arc abandoned as mere 
wastes overgrown with various species of cistus (jandes) and other 
aromatic shrubs. Everywhere except on the tops of the mountains 
tho exuberant vigour of the soil is apparent. Under tho Romans 
and Moors it was carefully cultivated, and still in inajiy jiarts, and 
undi'i' veiy imperfect management, produces large quantities of wheat, 
lye, barley, maize, flax, garbonzos (tho common pulse of Spain), wine, 
and olive-oil. 

The swine of Estremadura are of great importance to tho inhahit- 
onta, not only as supplying food for themsolves, but on account of 
the pork, bacon, and hams, which are sent to tho other provinces of 
Spain. Extensive districts arc covered with woods of oak, beech, and 
chestnuts, the acorns and mast of which afford abundance of provision 
for tho swine. Cork-trees are also numerous, and cork is exported. 
Olive-trees and fruit-trees flourish in perfection. Game, both quad¬ 
rupeds and birds, is abundant; and there is plenty of fish in tho 
streams and rivers. Honey and wax are collected from the nests of 
the wild bees. Tho manufactures are few, consisting chiefly of leather, 
hats, and coarse cloths. 

Tovme.—Jiadajoz is the capital of Estremadura and of tho province 
of Badajoz. [BadaJOZ.J The other towns of the province of Bodajoz, 
areas follows:— Albuquerque, 22 miles N. from Badstjoz, is a small 


town, with a fortified castle, and a population of 5470. Jerrt (Xeree) 
de lot CabaUerot, 42 miles 8. from Badajoz, is a walled town, and has 
some manufactures of leather, bats, coarse cloth, and soap, Tho 
population in 1846 was 6628. Uerena, 03 miles S.E. from Badajoz, 
standing at the Sierra Morena, is an agricultural town, ill-built, and iu 
a state of decay. It has two churches and an hospital, and had in 1845 
a population of 6022. Meddliu, 60 miles K. from Badajoz, stands on 
the ronth bank of the Guadiana, and has a large but ruined castle : 
population, 2000. Cortes was bom here in 1485. Merida, 32 miles 
Er from Badajoz, stands on the right or noi-thero bank of tho Guadiana. 
It is the Rmerita Auquata of wo Romans. Tho Guadiana is hero 
crossed by a fine Roman bridge of 81 arches, and 2576 foot In length. 
Close to the bridge is an old castle of considerable strength. The 
town contains a lai-ge convent, two churches, and a prison, and a great 
number of Roman remains, including an amphitheatre, an aqueduct, 
a circus, baths, and a triumphal arch. It was taken by the Moors in 
713, and was finally annexed to the kingdom of Castilla in 1228. Tho 
population in 1845 was 4112. Oliventa, 16 miles 8.S.iy. from 
Badajoz, stands on tiie eastern bank of tho Guadiana, in a fertile plain, 
and has a good trade in wine, com, and oil. Tho population in 1845 
was 7687. Zafra, 40 miles S.S.E. from Badajoz, is a very ancient 
town. It was the Julia Redituta of the Romans. It is full of 
remains of grand buildings, such os tlie palace of tho Duke of Feria, 
the convents of Santa Marina and Santa Clara, which were desecratetl 
and plundered by the French, and other structurea, some of which 
were never completed : population, 4890. 

Caceres, 53 miles N.E. from Badajoz, ia the capital of the province 
of Caceres. It was tho Oastra Cascilia of the Romans. It stands in a 
district where large quantities of swine are reared, and is the principal 
place in Eatromatlura for the trade in bacon and hams, which are said 
to bo excellent. The town stands in an elevated situation, and is kept 
clean by streams which also serve to irrigate tho gardens, whence there 
is a plentiful supply of fruit and vegetables. It contains four parish 
churches, a fine suppressed Jesuit convent, an hospital, and some remains 
of sculpture in tho plaza: population, 9520. Alcantara (in Arabic 
A1 Kantarah, ‘the Bridge'), 60 miles N. from Badajoz, stands on the 
south bank of the Tagus, just below tho junction of the Alagon. 11 
was tho Norba Caesarea of tho Romans, and is now chiefly distinguished 
for the magnifleont bridge which they hero constructed aci-os-s the 
Tagus, and which, after the lapse of seventeen centuries, is still a solid 
and substantial structure. It was bmlt by order of tljo emperor 
Trajan, in a.d. 105. The river ia hero flanked by lofty rocks, aiul the 
bridge is 245 feet above tho usual level of the stream, which when 
lowis about 40 feet deep, hut when flooded rises to a height of about 
180 feet. Tho bridge is of gnuiite, without cement, and rests on six 
arches : it is COO feet long, and 28 feet wide. One arch WtOS destroyed 
by the English in 1809, but was repaired by them w'ith timber in 
1812. It was burnt by the Spanish national troops in 1830, and still 
remains unrestored Avith stone. Tho town stands on an eminence 
€>verlooking the bridge. It was plundered by the French unde:’ 
General Lapisso in 1809, and roofless houses and churches «leprivcil 
of their ornaments still attest tho state to which the invaders reduced 
it. The granite-built convent of :^an Benito is almost a ruin. The 
church ia lofty, the slender pillars of tho interior are elegant, and tlic 
high altar has some injured pictures by Morales. The town fonnorly 
belonged to a military order of monks, tho Knights of Alcantara, 
originally founded in 1156. In 1494 the king was appointed Master, 
their wealth was absorbed by the state, and tho independence anil 
importance of the order were at an end. Tho population of tho town 
in 1845 was 4273. Altnaras, 85 mile.s N.E. from Badajnz, stands near 
the nortli bank of the Tagus, over which there is licrc n stoiio bridge 
of two arches, 580 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 134 feet high, across a 
liictui'caque gorge. General Hill fought here a brilliant action, in 
con.soi]nonce of which he was miule a peer with the title of Baron 
Hill of Almiiraz. Tho place is a poor village, with a pojmlatiou of 
only 4 93, though it occupies a fine position whence four roofl.s diverge 
iu opposite directions. 75 miles N. by K. from Badajoz, is a 

dccaywl town, with a population of less than 2000. It stands on tho 
northern bank of the Alagon, which has hero changed its course, 
leaving tho bridge dry : the river is crossed by a ferry. The town was 
the Cmirium of tho llomaus; and the walls, of granite, without mortar, 
19 feet thick, and of an avenigo height of 30 feet, still remain. Thu 
walls are defended by towers ; tho gates have been modernised. There 
is an ohl gothic cathedral, the interior of whicli ia without aisles, and 
resembles a large college-liall. It contains some interesting sculptures. 
The town was sacked by tho From 1i in 1809, and was tho winter- 
quarters of Lortl Hill iu 1812. Placencia, or Ptasencia, 105 miles 
N.N.E. from Badajoz, is encircled on tho south by the river Jerte, 
which is here crossed by three bridges. The town is inclosed by old 
walls with semicircular towers, and is also defended by a castle, now 
in a ruinous .late. It is the see of a bishop, suflragan to tho arch¬ 
bishop of Santiago, and contains a handsome but unfinished cathe¬ 
dral, a bi.shop's palace, several churches, and throe or four large 
conventual buildings. The town was jdundered by the Freiuih in 
1809, but still ])OB8e88es many flue pictures as well as sepulchral 
monuments and other works of art. It is supplied with water by a 
long aqueduct resting on 80 arches. It has manufactures of leather, 
hats, and woollen, linen, and hempen stulfs. Tho population in 1815 
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was (j.soo. Tnijillo, 70 miles N.K. from Badajoz, is situated on a hill 
of granite, which has been protruded through the slate strata. The 
ancient city occupies the highest part, and is now chiefly used sa a 
cemetery. The modem town is built lower down on the eastern side. 
The northern and western sides are rugged and precipitous. The 
upper town commands the surrounding plain. It is encircled by a 
wall with flanking towers of granite, and at the northern extremity is 
a castle, on the site of the weient Roman fortress. The upper town 
was much injured by the French, but there are still some very 
interesting omects in it. The lower town contains a ^picturesque 
plaza, in which is the church of San Martin, with some curious tombs, 
the Casa da Ayuntamiento, or town-hall, the vast palace of the Duke 
of Ban Carlos, which was never finished, and other buildings indicative 
of the former grandeur of the city. The streets are narrow and ill- 
paved,' and the whole place looks poverty-stricken. The population 
in 1845 was 6212 : they arc mostly engaged in rural occupations, the 
only manufacture worth mention being that of earthenware. Trujillo 
was the birth-place of Pizarro. VeUmeia dt Alcantara, 43 miles 
N.N.W. from liadaioz, is a fortified town on an eminence near the 
frontier of Portugal. It contains a citadel and barracks, and has 
manufactures of leather, hats, and coarse cloths : population, 4700. 

(Miiiano, Diecionario Geografico; Madoz, Diecionario dc Espana; 
Ford, Handbook of Spain.) 

ESTREMADURA, a province of Portugal, situated between 
38“ 6' and 40“ 15' N. lat., 7" 43' and 9“ 32' W. long., is bounded 
N. by Boira, S. by Alemtejo, E. by Beira and Alemtejo, and VV. by 
the Atlantic Ocean. The greatest length north to south is about 135 
miles; the greatest width east to west is about 80 miles; but the 
form is very irregular, and some parts are less than half this width. 
'I’lio area is 7242 square miles. The population in 1850 was 748,461. 
The province is divided into three districts, as follows :— 


Diotriets. 

Square Miles. 

Population in 1850. j 

Leiria .... 



.Santarem . . . . 



Lisbon .... 



Total . . . . 

7243 

743,401 1 


Lciria comprises the northern p.art of the province, Santarem the 
central part,_ and Lisbon the southern ])art. 

The three' districts are subdivided into 25 coinarcos, or judiciary 
divisions, 76 concelhos, or communal divisions, and 473 parishes, as 
follows 


Districts. 

Comarcas. 

Concelhos. 

Parishes. 

Leiria . , 

• 

a 

10 

! 

109 

Santarem . . 

* 

0 

22 

lit , 

Lisbon . . 

• 


38 

220 j 

Total . . 

_• 

25 

_ 

70 

473 1 


Surface .—The motmtain-range which in the province cif Beira is 
called the ScM'a do Estrella, ciitora EstrcnuKlura, whcTO it i.s named 
tlio Berra do Louzfto, Serra do .Junto, and Sorra do Baragued.o. It 
crosses the province in a direction from north-north-ea.st to south- 
south-west, and terminates on the coast between Lisbon and Torres 
Vodras, where it fills up ne.arly all the country between the Tagus 
and the sea. The central ridge, or Berra do J unto, hn.s an elev.atiou 
of about 2300 feet above the sea. Several uQsets or spurs extend from 
it on both sides. Between Torres Vodras and Lisbon, a distance of 
about 28 miles, the ridges have a general direction from east to west; 
and along the northern slopes of three of the principal ridges the 
Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, constructed the scries 
of defensive works called the ‘ Lines of 'rorres Vedrns.’ The great 
mass of the Monte Junto advances directly towards the centre of the 
first of these ridges, but stopping short at a few miles distance, it sends 
a rugged offset in a slanting direction towards the heighta of Toitm 
V edras, from which it is only divided by a deep defile. This oflset is 
the Berra dc Baraguoda. The coast as far as Peniche, or about 60 miles 
north of the mouth of the Tagus, consists of rocky cliffs, the Cabo da 
Roca, opposite Lisbon, being 1920 feet high. From Peniche to the 
mou^ of the Moudego the coast is mostly low, and the country for 
some distance inland is flat, sand}’, and barren, or covered with 
forests of pines. The valley of the Lis however, in which Leiria is 
situated, is fruitful and cultivated, and the sides of the hills ara covered 
with plantations of olive-trees. The valley of the Zezere and of the 
western side of the Tagus, especially about Thomar and Santarem, is 
very fertile, has good pasture-land, au<l is also phmted with vines, 
olive-trees, and fruit-trees. The country oast of the Tagus is mostly 
low and flat, and in several places unhealthy; but the ground rises 
towanls Alemtejo, from which province several mnges of hills enter 
Kstromodura. One of these ranges extends from Evora past Setubal, 
and terminates at Capo Espichel in the Sen'a de Arrabida, which has 
an elevation of 1740 foot. 

Jiivera .—The Tagus enters Estrtmadura about 15 miles above 

Abrantes, and has a western course till it receives the Zezere, when it 


takes a south-Houth-west direction, and enters the sea below Lisbon. 
[Taous.] The Zezere, a huge and rapid river flowing along the south¬ 
eastern base of the Berra de Estrella, enters Estremadura, and flowing 
first along the eastern base of the Serra de Louzlo, takes afterwards 
a southern course through the plains of Thomar, and enters the Tagus 
below Punhete. The other rivora which enter the Tagus in this 
province are all small. On the right, or north-western bank, the only 
river of importance is the Azembuja, called also the Rio Mayor, which 
flows round the foot of the heights of Santarem, and passing the 
town of Cartaxo, enters the Tagus about 30 miles above Lisbon. The 
chief affluents of the Tagiu on the left bank arc the Zatas and the 
Almansor; both flow from Alemtejo, and enter the river close together 
by the eastern of the two branches into which it divides above Lisbon. 
Several small rivem and streams enter the sea from the north-western 
slopes of the great central mountain-range. The Lis flows by Batalba, 
receives the Lena below Leiria, and enters the sea about 20 miles 
south of the mouth of the Mondogo. The Alcoa, joined by the Ba;^, 
enters the sea below Alcobo^a. The Arnoya posses by Obidos, and 
falls into the sea-lagoon of Obidos. 'Phe Marceira has a very tortuous 
course past Vimiera and Marceiro. The Zizambre xBases in front of 
Torres Vedras, and flows west to the sea, through the ravine which 
separates the Berra de Baraguoda from the ri^c of Torres Vedras. 
The two chief rivers of Estremadura south of the 'Pagus are the 
Maroteca and the Sadp, or Badtlo, both of which flow from Alemtejo, 
and enter the sea by the Bay of Botnbal. 

'' Climate and Productions .—The climate of Estremadura is in most 
parts very salubrious. The breezes from the sea and the mountmns 
temper the air in summer, and fhe winters aro very mild. The soil 
is generally fertile, but some parts are sandy and Bwamx>y. Wheat, 
barley, and maize are cultivated, but wheat and flour to some extent 
are imported. Legumes and vegetables are produced in abundance. 
Bomo of the wines are much esteemed. Olive-oil, chestnuts, oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits are grown in large quantities. Cattle and 
sheep are not numerous, but large numbers of swine are fed on the 
jiroduce of the woods, (lame is plentiful in the mountains, and fish 
on the coast and in the rivers. There are several minerals in tire 
mountains, but none are wrought to any extent* The manufactures 
aro unimportant. 

Towns .—lire city of Lisbon (Lisbofl) is the capital of the kingdom 
of Portugal, of the province of Estremadura, and of the district of 
Lisbon. [Ltsbox.] Abrantes, SO miles N.N.E. from Lisbon, is situated 
on the northern bank of the Tagus. The town occupies an eminence 
and is surrounded by old walls, outside of which are gardens and 
plantations of olive-trees. 'Pho Tagus is navigable by small vessels as 
flu* as Abrantes, which is by this means the medium of an active 
trading intercourse between Lisbon and the provinces of Brira and 
Alemtejo. Large quantities of groin, oil, and fruits are sent down the 
river to the Lisbon market. The tcfwu contains four churches : popu¬ 
lation, 5000. Alcocer do Sal, 50 miles S.E. from Lisbon, stands on 
the northern bank of the Bado. It is defended by a castle on a rocky 
height. The neighbourhood is marshy, and huge quantities of salt 
are made and ex^iorted : population, 2400. Alcoba^a, 63 miles N. 
from Lisbon, is situated at the confluence of the Ba^a with the Alcoa, 
whence the iiamo. 'Pho town is small, but contains five churches, one of 
which belongs to a Benedictine mouiistery which was one of the richest 
and most magnificent in Portugal. Sevtirnl of the kings of Portugal 
were buried in it, and have monuments of beautiful workmanship: 
population, 2000. Aldea (fulega (the Gallician Village) is situated at 
the bottom of a bay on the southern side of the Tagus, nearly opposite 
to Lisbon, and about 10 miles distimt. It is a ferry-statioii on the 
route to Evora ami Biulajoz : population, 4000. Alenqui.r, 27 miles 
N. by E. from Lisbon, stiuida on tho north bauk of the river Alenquer, 
a small tributery of the Tagus. It contains five churches and an 
hospital, and has laige paper-mills : popul.ation, 3200. A lhandra, 18 
miles N.N.E. from Idstboii, is situ.atod on the wi-Tteni bank of the 
Tagus, and has a small port: population, 1800, who .aro chiefly em¬ 
ployed in fishing, and in tile and brick works. A Imada, 6 miles B.S.W. 
from Lisbon, stands on the south shore of the icstuary of the Tagus. 
It has an old castle and a fort to defend the entrance of tho river, and 
contains extensive winc-sterea: i)opulation, lOttO. Hatalha, 7 miles 
S.B.W. from Lciria, is a small town, with a h.andr^omo convent ami 
church of gothic architecture. It was founded by Jtiilo I., king of 
Portugal, in commemoration of the battle of Aljubarota, fought in 
August 1385, when the Castilians were defent. 1 with great slaunliter: 
population, 1500. Caldas, 50 miles N. from Lisbon, is remarkable for 
its sulpbur-baths, royal and {nibllo gaialeus, and a fountain of very 
fine workmanship : population, 1500. Chainusca, 12 miles N.E. from 
Bimtarem, is situated near the eastern bank of the Tagus : pox>ulation, 
3200. Good red wine is produced in tho vicinity. 'V«/ro, 15 miles 
W.N.W. from Lisbon, is situated near the northeni ba.se of the Si'ira 
de Cintra, which terminates at the lofty Cabo da Roca. 1'he town 
is small, containing only about 1000 inhabitants, but is celebrated for 
the pictnrcsipie beaiity of tho country in which it is situntoil, nud tho 
delicious climate. Tho La Pena convent, now a ri>yal pal.acc, crowns 
tlie highest summit of the mountain, tho ruins of .an ancient Moorish 
castle occupy auoUier lofty ridge, and nuniorou.s villas are scattered 
about on the riahly-wooded sides of tho hill. Tlie view extends to 
the sea down tho beautiful valley in which the small town of Colhares 
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u situated. Ericeira, 27 miles N.W. from Lisbon, is a small fisliing 
town on the coast, with a population of 2500. Zeiria, 75 miles 
N.N.W. from Lislwn, is the capital of tlie district of Leiria. It 
ocimpiea the angle formed by the junction of the Lena with the Lis. 
It is defended by a caatlo, and contains a cathedral, two colleges, an 
hospital, and a small theatre. Much of tiie town was destroyed by 
fire when the French retreated in 1811, and the rebuilding was com* 
menoed by the Portuguese government in 1813: population, 2500. 
Mafra, 20 milea N.W. from Lisbon, is a large village on the top of a 
hill, and in front of a vast edifice, which was a combination of a royal 
palace with a convent. A wall 15 miles in circuuifei*ence surrounds 
the royal hunting-grounds belonging to tho ludace. The convent was 
formerly inhabited by 800 Franciscan monks, niid some of tho royal 
family generally ocoupied the {udace, which still possesses one of the 
finest Ubruries in Poi-tugal. The palace as well os the conventual 
buildings are fast fulling into decay. The population of the village is 
about 3000. ObUlos, 47 miles N. from Lislnm, stands on an eminence, 
and is defended by an old Moorish castle. There arc extensive 
remains of a Homan aqueduct. About three miles to tho south is the 
sti'ong position of Roliva, which w’ns stormed by tho British army, 
August 17, ISOS : popula^^ion, 3000. Oui'em, 12 milea S.K. from 
Leiria, is situated on an eminence, and is siUTounded by walls, and 
defended by a castio : ]>opul.‘itiou, 37u0. Palmella, 18 miles S.E. from 
Lisbon, occupies a sti-oiig position on tho slope of a hill, which is 
crowned by a castio. It eoiitaius two parish churches and an hos]>itnl, 
and has a population of 27'''0. l*uiihcte, 73 miles N.N.E. fn>m Lisbon, 
stands on the eastern bank (.•£ tLo Zezere, which is hero crossed by a 
bridge. It forms a strong luiliUiry position : population, 1100. i>an- 
tan III, 50 miles N.N.E. from Lisbon, is tho capital of the district of 
Soiitarem. It stands on the western side of the Tugus, and occupies 
the summit and eastern and northern side-s of a hill. It contains 


an esplanade runs round it, and to the north-west of it stands the 
Felso-Varos (Upper Town), which is approached by an avenue 
1100 paces long, is the residence of tho merohants and dealers, and 
has woll-attonde«l fairs. South-east of the fortress lies the Also-Yuroa, 
or Tiuwer Town, the site of tho auciuut Mursa, which consists of 
broatl and handsome streets, and has sumo fine churches; and iu the 
east is the New Town, composed rather of farms and gardens than 
of lines of streets. The foHress and suburbs contain altogether 
about 1800 houses, 5 llomou Cathulio churches, 4 chapels, a Greek 
church, and about 12,000 iuhabitauts. There are several haudsome 
buildings, such as tlie town-hall, the house of assembly for the states 
of Verbee, tho county in which EsKek is situated, tho barracks, 
eiigiueers’ house, officers’ x>avilion, and arsenal. Essck has a Uoinaii 
Catholic high-school, a gymnasium, a Grt;ek seliool, a militiiry cutlet 
academy, and Franciscan and Capnuhin moiiasierics. A causeway 
or bridge about 24 miles in length, 65 feet iu braadth, and U feet in 
height, couslructcd in tho year 1712, leads aoro.ss tho i)ravo aud tlie 
swamps on its iiorthcru bank into tlm lluugariuii county of Baranya. 
With the exception of some silk-spinning there Ls little mechanical 
industiy in tho town. There is a considerable trade in grain, cuttle, and 
raw hides. Kteamers ply between Eszek and the towns on the Lniiube. 

ETAMPES, a town in France, capital of an arrondiss«!inent in 
the department of Seinc-ot-Oise, is a first class station on the Orleans 
railway, 35 miles S. by W. from Paris. It is the seat of a tribunal of 
first instance, of a college, and agricultural society, and has a popu¬ 
lation of 8083, including the commune. The town stands iu 48' 20' 
49' N. lat., 2“ 9' 23 ' K. long., oil tho bank of two little streams, that 
unite just below the town with the river .Tuiuo (or, us it i.s soiiietinio.s 
callol, the river Etumpes), which flows into the Jissoiio, a feeder of 
the Seine. 

The town is mentioned more than once in tho chronicles of the 


several churches, ami there are some pahu'os now in a ruinous state, 
which indicate its former grandeur, when the com't was held here iu 
the loth centuiy. The luljacent country is very productive, and it 
has a brisk trade with Lisbon by the river; population, 8000. 
Sehthaf, or St. Ubca (St. Llbes being a corruption of Sctulml), 20 
iiiilcs S. E. fitufi Lisbon, stands on tho north shoiv of the Buy 
of Sotubal, which then; fomis a largo iuid deep harbimr, but the 
tiutrance is iiniiciled by sand-banks. Tlie quays are wide and con¬ 
venient. A fine valley extends to some distance round the. town. 
The old walls of the town are in a ruinous state, and would now 
indeed bo of little use, owing to some mljacent heights which c<Miimand 
tlie whole valley, and which are crowned by two or three forts. Tlie 
houses are tolerably good, but the streets are narrow, crooked, and 
dirty. There are four squaras, each supjdicd with a fountain, four 
pnri.sh churches, two or throe hospiL-ds, and two schools for Latin nn<l 
the sciences. Great quautitic.s of salt are made iu the neigh bon rlmod, 
and the exportation of this article, and of w'ine, oranges, aud lemons 
is considerable. An active fishery is also carried on: population, 
15,o<t0. Thomar, 7o miles N.N.E. from Lisbon, stands on the south¬ 
western bank of the Nabito, a siiiall afHneiit of the Zczere, in a plain 
covered with gardiuis and })lanlatious of olive-trees. ’The town is 
tolerably well-built, aud contains several fountains, tivo ]inri.sh 
cbui‘chi-8, of which one is collegiate, and the fine Ijuildiiigs which 
belonged to the convent of the military erdt-r of ('lirist, where the 
grand-prior resided : population, 3800. Toms Vedras, 28 miles 
N.N.W. from Tjisboii, stands on the Zizambre, in front of the first of 
the ridges which were fortified by Sir Arthur Wellesley iu ortler to 
enable liim to resist tho Fi-eiieh army under Masseiio. The series of 
redoubts, c-ntreuebmouis, and other defences, were called the Tniics 
of Torres Vetlras. Sir AVilliain Napier (‘Pcuiiisular War’) says, 
“The Lines of Torre-s Veili'as consisted of three distinct ranges of 
defence:-- 1. From Alhandra on the Tagus to the mouth of the 
Zizambra qn tho sea-ooost, following tho inflections of the hills, was 
29 miles long. 2. Tho second line, traced at a distance of (> to lo 
miles iu rear of the first, stretching from Quintella on the Tagus to tho 
mouth of the St. Lorenza, was 24 miles long. 3. 'Pho third line, 
iuteii<le<l to cover a forced embarcation, extended from Passo il’Arcos 
on tho Tagus to tho tower of .Tuuquera on the coast.” The population 
of the town of Torres Vedras is 2300. Vimiera, 36 milea N.N.E. from 
Lisbon, is a small town about two miles from tho mouth of tho 
Maceira. Here Sir Arthur Wellesley defeated the French, August 21, 
1808. This victory was the immediate oocasiou of the treaty for the 
cvaeuaiioii of Portugal hy the Franch army, which has been impro¬ 
perly culled the Convention of ('iiiira; it was signed August 22, in 
the neighbourhood of the field of battle, and 30 miles distant from 
the town of Cintru. (Napier, * Peninsular War,’ vol. i.) 

ESTUEMOZ. LAi.kmj'kjo.] 

ESZEK {Ensck', ill Slavonic Oszik), capital tif Slavonia in Austria, 
ia a royal free town situated in a level and marshy district on the 
right bank of the Grave, and about 12 miles above its mouth in the 
Danube. Its site is that of tho Mursia, or Mursa of tho lioiuans, 
which waa founded a.n. 125 by tlie emperor Hadrian, and afterwards 
became the residence of the Roman govt!ruorH of Lower Pannonia. 
It gave title to a bishop from a.d. 335. It now consists of four 
quarten; riio present fortress, begun under the emperor Leopold I. 
in siiiif and finished in 1719, is well built, contains 147 handsome 
and lofty houses, an araenal and barrack, and is regularly fortified: 


first race of French kings. In a.d. 604 Clothaii-c II. win (lufcateil 
near Stampae (Etampes) hy his nephew Thierry, wliu here took 
Merov«?o prisoner, and soon after eiiteroil Paris in triiiiupli. In llic 
year 91.1 Etampes was burnt by the Nort,limcii uii<ler Hollo. In the 
latter 2 ’*^rt of the same cciituiy, or the liegiiiiiiug of the next. 
Con.staucc, wife of Jiobert, king of France, built hero a castle, amt 
Hobert himself converted the cmtle cbiqitil into a eollogi.ato chureli 
dctlicated to Haiute Marie. In a.d. 1147 an as.-3embly of the gr.iudee.i 
of the kingdom was lield in Etampes, a ci'usade wa.s determined 
upon, and the Abbe Sngor and Haoul de Verrnundois were api>ointi.-d 
regents of Franco in tho absence of Loui.-* Vll. 'I’lie castle w.ls lield 
for tlie king in the 1 1th and 12th centuries by ollieers who had 
the titles of Prevot, Bailli, or Vicomte. There wa.s a .Jews’ synagogue 
at J'ltamjK'.s, which, on the ex]ni].sioii of that i)eo[ilo from France by 
Philippe Auguste, -v.d. 1182, wa-s converted into a chnrcli, that of 
Notre Dame, yet standing. After the death of Pliilippo Auguste ihe 
castle of Etamiies cea.-^e*l to be a re.-iidcnce of kings, and was used iw 
a state pri.son. In the i-lth century Etanqies wa.s given liy I’hilippc 
Ic Bel to his brother Louis, count of Evreiix. The town and ciustlo sur¬ 
rendered after a siege to the; Bourguignons, who nias.-iaerotl the Orleanist 
garrison in 1111. In the iOth century Etampes, with its territory or 
eoiinty, was erected into a eluehy in favour of Jesan tie Bros.ses, who.se; 
wife was mistress of Fraiiyois I. In the religious wars of France, 
A.D. 1562, the town was taken by tho ( ha-mans brought into France 
by tlie I’rince of C'omlii In a.d. 1567 it Avas taken by assault by the 
Huguenots; in 1589 it was the rendezvous of the trooi.m of the 
League, from whom it Avas taken by Henri 111. In a.d. 1.590 it aa-os 
taken from the party of the League, into av hose hands it had again fallen, 
hy Henri IV., who caused the fortifications of the castle to bo razed. 
Tho town was uusiiccessfully besiegeii by 'rurenne during the civil aviu- 
of tho Fronde in 1662. In tho revolutionary frenzy of 1792, a 
seditious band of abdut 800 men entered tho market-i>lace, and fixed 


the price at Avhich com must be sold. Simonoau, mayor of the town, 
in opjiosiug this violence .and in defending the frooilotn of trade, was 
murdered by the ruffians. Tho National Assembly decreed that a 
inonurnent should be erected to his memory iu iho market-square of 
Etampes; but the doereo has not yet been executed. 

Tho town is in a tolerably fertile valley. It is pretty Avell built, 
and surrounded by shady iiromonades. The tower of Uuinotto is all 
that remains of the ancient castle. There are four churches. That 


of Notre-Dame has a lofty tower and spire; the semicircular arch 
may be observed in it. This architecture and the stylo of the sculp¬ 
tures mark the edifice ns a Avork of the 13th century. The church of 
HL-Basil, founded by King liobort, has a handsome portal decorated 
with graceful columns, and statuary representing a scene at tho Lost 
Judgment. The church of St.-Giles is also very ancient, probably not 
later than tho 11th century; it has the semioireulor arch, with zigzag 
mouldings. The church of St.-Martm is |>erhaps tho finest ecclesi¬ 
astical edifice in the town. There arc in the town several liousea 


built about tho time of tho revival of iho arts. One of these, it is 
said, was built and inhabited by Diana de Poitiers, duchess of 
Etami>ps, and mistress of Francois 1. The town-hall is an aiioietit 
turreted building. There is also a large public granary, three stories 
high, capable of containing nearly 1400 tons’ weight of wheat. Near 
the town are remains of an ancient building, prolmbly of Roman origin, 
but popularly called the ‘ Tower of Bruuehaut.’ A modem castio has 
been erected upon these ruins. 
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The population of Etampea manufacture soap, leather, woollen* 
varn, counterpanes, and hosiery; and trade in wool, com, flour, and 
honey. There are more than forty mills of different kinds on the two 
brooks which water Etampes. Sandstone is quarried in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and much garden-stuff is grown for the supply of Paris. The 
corn-market of Etampes is a veiy important one; it is held on Satn^ 
day in every week, and attracts the farmers of the Beauco and Qatinais 
districts. A vast number of flour-rnills in and about the town are 
constantly at work for the supply of Paris. Qeoflroy de St. Hilaire 
was a native of Etarapes. 

KTHIO'PIA (AlBioirla) was the name given by the ancient geographers 
to the countries south of Egypt. In a general and vague sense they 
called all the inhabitants of the south part of Africa, from the lied 
Boa to the Atlantic, Ethiopians. Herodotus (iv. 197) speaks of the 
Ethiopians as inhabiting the whole of South Libya (Libya with him 
being synonyraous with our Africa), as distinguished from the Libyans 
who inhabited the Mediterranean coast and the interior adjoining it. 
Ho also speaks of the Ethiopian Troglodytes (iv. J83) who liverl to 
the south of the Garamantes, and tells strange storius of them ; but 
these particuliur Ethiopians must be considered included under the 
general name. Btrabo places tho Ilesiwrian Ethiopians near the 
Atlantic Bea, and south ()f the Pharusii and Negretes, who were 
themselves south of tho Mauri. Tn this general sense!, Etliioiuans 
corresponded with the inhabitants of tho countries south of the Great 
Desert, of which the ancients knew very little. Herodotus (vii. 70) 
also speaks of Asiatic J'lthiopians, who formed part of the great army 
of Xerxes, and of ong-liveil Ethiopians (iii. 17), whom ho places on 
the shores of t lio soutliorn sea; but their localities are not easily deter¬ 
mined. The historian however observes that the Asiatic Ethiopians 
were black, like those of Lii>ya, but differed from them in language, 
and had straight hair; whereas those of Libya hiul veiy curly hair, 
by which term some modem writers have somewhat hastily concluded 
that the woolly hair of the negro is intended. Put Eastern Ethio[»ia, 
properly called Ethiopia above Egypt (Herodotus, vii. C9)» 

Ethiopia Orientalis, was a distinct and better-defined country. It 
inchuled tliose regions which wo now call by the mime of Nubia and 
Sennaar, with p.art 3 of Kordofaii anfl tlie noi'them part of Aliyssinia : 
it may be said to extend from tlie debateable grouml sometimes called 
Etliiopian J'lgypt <m the nortli to llio Abyssinian highlands on tlie 
souiii. though on the soutli the limits were unknown f*r undefined ; 
and from the desert on i lie west to the liilly and desert conntry between 
tlie Nile and the lied Sea on the cast. Mcroo, which lay aisjve tlie 
confluence of the Astaboras (Takkaz/.ie) and the Nile, wa.s the ancient 
capital of Ethiopi.a, in the liiiiiteil and more definite sense of Ktfiiopia 
above Egyjd, in which sense we shall now consider tho term, ^’ho 
Troghulytie bordered upon Ethiopia tp the cast, extending along the 
coast of tlie lied Sea. To tho west of Ethiopia were the meuimye.s, 
a barbari.an tribe, of wliom wonderful .stories wore told as liaving no 
lieails, but eyes aixl a moutb fixed in tlie lu-ea.st. 

I'lic physical features of Ethiopia are «luscribcd under Nfni.v anil 
Sexna.mi ; Ar.Y.ssiNi Aaiul Kojidoi an may al.so be referred to. Here, a 
few word.s must serve to point out the general character ot tin; 
country. Although Ethiopia was scarcely so strictly coii(ini!il as 
1‘lgypt to tlie Valley of tlie Nile, the Nile was the great itentral feature 
of the country, ami along its banks the towns and cities were nearly 
all ]>lace,d; the high civilisation of Ethiopia wa.s cimfiucfl to tlie 
insuliir ilistriet of Mcroe and the country known a.s Ethiopian Egypt. 
The Etliiopian Nile is in many rcsiiocts a very different river from 
the Nile of Egypt. In tho southern pai*t of the country both tlie 
White and Iflue brnnelies of tlie river I’eeeivo nnrnei-ous ;ililuent.s. 
The two streams join at Khartum, below which tho Nile traverses .a 
gloomy defile for 11 or 15 inile.s, when it emerges as a broad maje.stic 
river into “ iumicuse plains of herbage Ijounded only by the horizon.” 
Through these plains it flows past Meroii to Darner, where it receives 
tho Tukkazzie, or Atbara, tlie Astaboras of the ancients, and the hist 
affluent of any eonseqiicnco which tho Nile receives. At its junction 
with tho Nile the Tukkazzie is said to be two-thirda of a mile wide; 
the Nile itself lieing from a mile and a half to two mile.s wide. A 
little lower what is called tho Fifth Cataract of tho Nile is reached, 
and thenceforward for more than 600 miles succeeil nltoniate rapiils 
and cataracts, so that the river is of little service for navigation, 
while high limestone banks restrain its aimnnl overflow, tho source of 
so much prosperity to tho Egyptian territory. The southern part of 
Ethiopia is humid, owing to tho proximity of tho Abyssinian high¬ 
lands, and there is a gooil deal of fertile soil. Along the viwt idoins 
of the island of Meroc, and tho country on either side, perioiUcal rains 
arc said to occur, and tho land supports a luxuriant vegetation. 
North of Memo the climate becomes more and more diy, and the 
soil (except where watered by the overflow of tho Nile) more arid; 
but tho remains of rude canals prove that tho auciniit occupants of 
the land rendered it available for agricultural purposes by means of 
artificial irrigation. In tho northern districts however there must 
always have been much ivaste and desert land; and both tho east and 
west was a dry and thinly-peopled country, bciioming at length a 
sandy desert. As the laud in tho southern parts mceded from the 
river it appeara to have been devoted to posture, tho iuhubitnuts being 
chiefly herdsmen; beyond were jungles abounding with wild boasts, 
the prey of savage tribes who lived chiefly by hunting. Some of tho 
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border tribes,^ the Elephantophaffl and Struthophag^, seem to have 
depmded oMefly on hunting elephants and ostriches. In tho 
northern hills ^ro gold-nmies, which yielded 'a considerable amount 
of trrasuro. Tho Mocrobii were workers in metal, and had attained 
a high state of cultivation. 

Ethiopia was a country early reduced to a fixed social state. Its 
rehfpon and sacred language were the .same, or nearly tho same, as the 
religion and language of E^pt. Its government was monarchical, but 
tho monarch was subordinate to an all-powerful hierarchy, more 
absolute than that of Egypt. Diodorus (iii. 6) says, “In Ethiopia, 
when tho priests think proper, they send a message to the king with 
orders for him to die, the gods having so communicated their pleasure, 
which no mortal should dispute.” 

It has been long a subject of discu.S3ion among the investigators of 
antiquity whether tho arts of civilised life descended from Ethiopia 
to Egypt, or ascended from Egypt into Ethiopia. Here, as in many 
other contested liistorical points, much discrimination is required; 
but the balance of probability appears to be in favour of the ti^ition 
that Ethiopia was the parent of Egyjitian civilisation and religion. It 
was a very ancient tradition, that at a very remote period religious 
colonies came down from Mcroo into Egypt. Hero<l<)tii.s (ii. 29) says, 
“ At Meroii, tho great city of tho Kthiojiians, the jicoplo worship only 
Zeus ami Dionysus (Ammon and Osiris), and them they honour 
greatly. They have an oracle of Zous, and they make their exi>c- 
ditions whenever and wherever the deity, by his oracular .m.swers, 
orders them.” The probaldo explanation of this passage seems to be 
that the priests of Meroc sent colonies into other countries, and 
I'^Sypt was naturally one i>f the first lands to whicli they would resort. 
The jirocession of the Holy Bliip, with the shrine of the ram-headed 
Ammon (tho Zeus or .Inpiter of the Greeks and Itumaus), which took 
place .anitually at Thebes, ami which was carried across the N ilo to 
the Libyan side, and Vjrought liack afte.r a few d.ays, was said to be in 
commemoration of the first advent of the god from Ethiojiia by the 
river. Thi.s ceremony w sculjiturcd on several Egyptian and Nubian 
tomple.s, and especi.ally on tfie great temple of Kaniak. Homer 
probably alludes to it when he speaks of Jupiter's visit to the 
Ethiopians and lii.s twelve ilays' absence. Dioiloriis (iii. 3) s.ays that 
“the (leoplc aliovc Meroc worship Dis and Pan, and be.«ide.s them 
Hcrculc.s and Zeu.s, consiiforing these lioities as the chief benefactors 
of the human race.” Heads of l.si.s have been found 1)3' (.’aiiliaud at 
N.-ig.-v, near Bhcmiy (about 17' N. bit.), in L'lijaT Nubia, tlie seulptiires 
lieariug all the marks of an original style, though of a coar.fer art 
than that displayed in the same figur»‘s ‘n tlie Egyptian temples. The 
hcail of Isis is placed above that, of 'I'ypbon, as in .some of the temples 
of Egv'pt. These temples of Naga however may' be supposed, from 
their style and sculptures, to bo Of a later ibite than tho.se at El- 
Me.saotirah, which are .also in tlie dii-trict of Shomly, in a valley in 
tile lie^ert, at some flisb.aucc from the Nile, ami about 12 miles E. from 
Naga ; they eonsi.st of eight temples of small ilimensions, the largest, 
which stamls in the centre, being only 34 feet long, comiectcif by 
galleries and terraces, with a great number of small chami»ers. tho 
whole being surrounded by a double iiiclosurc. There are no totnlis 
nor rcm.ains of private habitations in the neiglibourhood. Traces of 
a large tank are seen, protected from the saml by' mounds of eartli all 
round it, thi* water of which served probal-ly for religious and other 
jmrpose.s. No seulptiires or liierogU’phies ar]orn the w.alls; only' on 
the six pillar-s which form the portico of the larger temple are tfiero 
hieroglyphics aud figures iu tlie Egy’ptian style. This temple sec-ms 
to be of a much later date than the rest, ((.'ailliaud. ‘ Voyage ii Merm*.’) 
It is sup\/oscd tliat this .secluded iiiidosure may hav»'! been the sacred 
city' of Meroc, the college of its priests, ami the original seat of the 
oracle of Jujiiter Ammon, wliemv i.-»sued those roligioi.s colonie.s 
which carried religion ami civilisation fj-om Ethiopia .as /ar as tlie 
Delta and the Oasis of thodabyan Oe.sert. Acconling to the tradition 
of tho country the name of El-Mc.saourah wa.s that of the ancient 
fakirs, or recluses, who inhabited these cdifiee.s. 

The ruins of Meroe itself arc now believeil to be those discovered 
by Cailliaud at As.sour, above tho confluence of the Takkazzio and 
the Nile, ami its situation between tho two rivers probably gave rise 
to tho appellation of tho Island of Meroc. The extent of tho ruins 
is said to Ijc mon! considerable than that of Napata, near Barkal, or 
of any other place yet examiuoil in Nubia ; they are also in general 
more dilapidated, and vast mounds of rubbish apjiear heH|ied up 
overy’wherc, as if forme«l by tho ruins of private as well as public 
buildings. Tho latter coii.si.st, as at Napata, of temple's and pyr.amidA 
Of tho temples there is not one the remaiua of which can Iw ti’acetl 
with any certainty ; the front wall of tho largest appears to have been 
*25 feet thick. The pyrainid.s, about 80 in number, stand in groups 
on tho borders of the desert. The largest is about 60 feet at the ba.-o, 
but inost of them are much stnahjr, and ^enenilly in a ruinous state. 
Most of tho pyramids liave little qxtcrior- winctiiaries attached to 
them, auil in one of tliem Cailliaud found the roof arolied with a key¬ 
stone, as in those of Mount Barkat. 

The connection between Egypt and Ethiopia was nmewed .at various 
periods remote from each otlxer, and under various oircumsfcatices. 
Herodotus says th.it he saw in the records of the pritN^ts of Memphis 
(ii. 100) IS Ethiopian kings registered among the 330 succeraora of 
Meue.s, who preceded Sesostris. Wliateverave may thluk of this scroll 
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of kiogi, still it shows that a tradition existed of a Yery remote 
inihience of Ethiopia over Egypt. This perhaps was the epoch when 
the worship of Ammon and Osiris was introduced into the latter 
country. Osiri^ according to tradition, led a colony from Ethiopia 
into Egypt^ which received also from the parent state the practice of 
deifying khigs, tether with hieroglyphical writing, the usage of 
embalming, the whole sacred ritual, and tho forms of their sculptures. 
(Diodorus, UL 8.) Sesostris is said to have subsequently conquered 
Ethiopia; but ^s was probably a partial incursion, for Herodotus 
says that Etidopia was never conquered by aiiy foreign power. Wo 
hear nothing of the intercojurse between Ethiopia and Egypt for many 
centuriai amrwax'ds, during which tho latter country made groat 
progress in civiUsation and tho arts, and built its stui^endous monu¬ 
ments. In tho 8th century n.c. the Ethiopian invasion of Egypt took 
place, and Sabokos, an Ethio|uan king, reigned over both countries. 
Herodotus, who lived between two and three centuries later, says 
that Sabakos evacuated Egypt in obedience to an oracle, a circumstance 
which, if correct, shows that tho power of the Ethiopian hierarchy 
still continued in full vigour. Still we find other Ethiopian kings 
ruling successively over at least paurt of Egypt; among these was 
Tirhakan, mentioned in the Scriptures os haviug fought against 
Sennacherib. (2 Kings, xix. 9.) This period of rcuowod^intercourse 
between Egypt and Ethiopia, under circumstances highly favourable 
to the latter, was probably tbe lime when tho improved ni'ts of Egypt 
were introduced into Ethiopia, and it was then perhaps that the 
splendid structures of Mount Bai kal were executed. Again, under 
the Ptolemies there is evidence to show that tiie Grscco-Egyptian 
colonies foimd th^ way into the n-gioiis of tho Upper Nile and along 
tho shores of the Bed Sea, and even as for as Axum and Adule in 
Abyssinia [AnuiiE; AxomJ : those colonics or adventurers probably 
spread tho Egyptian arts as improved by the Gi*eek3 into Ethiopia. 
All these vicissitudes may account for tho vsurious styles of building 
and sculpture fouud along the banks of tbe Upper NUe. The monu¬ 
ments of Assour and El-Mosaourah are probablv older than those of 
Naga, and these much older than those of Barkni, which appear to be 
anterior to the temple of Solob. We know from a passage of Diodorus 
that after the Ptolemies came to reigu in Egypt a great change took 
place in Ethiopian politics. In tho time of the second Ptolemy the 
Ethiopians had a king, Eigamcnes, who had a knowledge of Greek 
mtuiuers and philosophy. I^itig weary of the yoke of the hierarchy he 
went with a bond of soldiers to tho inaccessible place (by some sup¬ 
posed to be Barkal, but more probably the sacred iuclosuro of Mcroc, 
El-Mesaouroh), which contained the golden temple of the Ethiopians, 
and massacred all the priests. 

Of the manners of the Ethiopians we know little, except what wc 
may infer from their monuments and the scanty records we have of 
their religion and institutions, as above stated. Their sacred language 
ap|>cars to have been tbe sittne as that of the Egyptian priests. From 
some sculptures at Barkal it has been su]>posed that human sacrifices 
were occasionally ofl'ercd. A peculiai'ity in the Etbiu[)lan institutions 
is, that their women sometimes >vcnt to battle, an<l were not excluded 
from the throne. Strabo (Casaub., p. 820) speaks of the Ethiopian 
warrior queen named Candace. (Sec also * Acts of the Apostles,’ viii. 27.) 
On the propyla of one of the temples of Naga, besides tbe hero cu¬ 
bing, is a female figure likewise of regal dignity, with a large knife in 
each hand, going to cut oil’ the heads of a number of captives; tbe 
vulture is hovering over her head. Tho figures of both king and 
queen are remarkable for the magnificence of their dress, and though 
they have many characteristics of Egyptian style, they are much 
thicker than the Egyptian form, especially the female, which is 
remarkably large fi’om tbe vest downwards. (Cailliaud’s Plates, 
11. 16.) 

After the Romans became possessed of Egypt, avo read of several 
expeditions into Ethiopia, but of no pcnqpicut impression made by 
them upon that region. Cuius Putrouius, pi-cfcct of Egypt under 
Augustus, is said to have advanced as far as Napata, called Tenapo 
by Dion, the first town of Ethiopia after Meroe. Mo defeated queen 
Candace, who was obliged to sue for peace. But tho Romans ulti¬ 
mately kept none of their conquests iu that quarter, lu subsequent 
times it appears that they conquered again, and rettuned u strip of 
territory along tlio bonks of tbe Nile of seven days’ mai'ch above the 
first catitract, but this Avas given up by Diocletian to tho Nubao or 
Nabatis, on condition that they should i>revcnt the Ethiopians and 
the Blcmmyes from attacking Egypt. Of the vicDsitudes and ulti¬ 
mate dismemberment of the ancient kingdom of Meroe we have no 
information. 

The early Christian historians seem to restrict tho name of Ethio¬ 
pians to a people occupying part of the country now called Abys-sinia. 
Procopius anil Cedreuus call tho Axuinites Ethiopians. [Adule; 
Axum.] From those*timeB tho name of Ethiopia has been given more 
particularly to Abyssinia, and tho Geez, or sacred language of that 
country, has been called Ethiopian. 

The origin of tho name ‘Ethiopia’ is uncertain. Salt says that 
Itiopjawau is the favourite term by which the Abyssiniaus designate 
themselves; but this name wtia probably introduced among the 
Abyssiniaus by the half Greeks of the kingdom of Axum. Tho word 
in Gretk has tho appearance of being significant, and is sometimes 
interpreted ‘dark-coloured;’ but like many other Greek names of 
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nations, it is probably a native Asiatic or African term corrupted into 
the semblance of a genuine Greek word. 

Ethiopian Langnagui .— Under the general designation of the Ethio¬ 
pian languages, three dififorent dialects are usually comprised—namely, 
the ancient Ethiopian, or Goez» the Tigrd,^ and the Amhario. The 
ancient language properly called the Etmopiau is now extinct, or at 
least survives only ns the language of books and of learned men 
(whence it is also called * losana mas’haf,’ or book-langur^e) ; and its 
place is now supplied by the two other dialects, of which the Tigrd 
approaches nearest to the Ethiopic, whilst the Amharic has more 
widely departed from it. 

The Ethiopian belongs to the family of languages usually called 
the Semitic, and among them it shoAva the closest aifinity to tho 
Arabic. It is written from the left to the right, in a peculiar alphabet, 
which however appears to be of Semitic origin. Tho alphabet consists 
of 26 consonants and 7 vowel sounds; but the latter are not expressed 
by distinct characters, nor by points or accents, but by slight changes 
iu the shape of the consonants, so that eacli character represents an 
entire syllable. Geseuius calculates that about one-third of tho roots 
and primitive words of the Ethiopian language exists also in Arabic; 
and a considerable portion of tho remainder is fouud in Hebrew, or 
in the Chaldee and Syriuo dialects. 

The literature extant iu the Ethiopian language is almost exclu¬ 
sively biblical and ecclesiastical: among the chief works are — a 
complete translation of tho Old and New 'rostament, made by au 
unknown author from tho Alexandrian text of tho Greek version, 
pi-obably not anterior to tho 4th century; and an apocryphal Avrit- 
iug, peculiar to theiiuselves, ctilled tho book of Henoch. There exists 
moreover a translation of tho Didoscalia, together with 66 cauoncs 
and 81 constitutiunes or rules of the early ('hristiau church, cou- 
sidered by the Ethiopiaus as apostolical; besides a collection of the 
decrees of tho councils, extracts from tho writings of the cai'ly 
fathers, liturgies, martyrologies, and histories of saints. The profane 
literature of tho Ethiopiaus comprises several chronicles. 

(Heereu, Zluiorical Ke$earcheaj Gau, AntiqHilca dc la Nuhie ; and 
the autiquariau Avorka of Ro.sscllini, AVilkiuaoii, Ac.; ‘ Egyptian Anti¬ 
quities,’ in Lib. of Ent. Knowledges Cailliaud, Voi/age d Alcro^:; and 
the Travela of Riippcll, Waddiugtou, Lord Valentia, &c.) 

fcTIENNE-DE-BAIGOUUY. [Pvuii.NiiE.s, Basses.] 

ilTIENNE-EN-DEVOLMY. [Alpes, Hautes.] 

ETIENNE-LES-OROUES. [Alpes, Basses.] 

Etienne, ST., a large manufacturing toAVii in the dci>artmeut of 
Loire in France, stands in a narrow valley ou the Furt'u.s, a sinall 
feeder of the Loire, in 45“ 26' 9“ N.lat.,4“23'43'' E. long.,288 miU-s!8.}S.E. 
from Paris, and has 53,741 inhabitants including the commune. It i.s 
situated at tho junctiou of the railroads that lead to Lyon and Roanne, 
from Avhich it is distant respectively 35 and 51 miles ; and to the two 
towns just named railways from Piiris are nearly coin 2 >letcd, one 
through Dijon and Chalon, tho other through Orkaua and Boni-gos; 
tho latter Is completed to Yareimcs Avithin 30 miles from Roauue. iiy 
these railroads, by the Loire, Avliich is navigable from Roanne, and by 
the Rhone, the coals and other im^ioriaut products of St.-Etienne find 
easy and rapid outlets to ail parts of Franco. Tho older pm*t of the 
town is ill bidlt; tho modern part is well built, with spacious squaro.s, 
lofty houses, Avidc and regular streets; and tho Avhole, always en¬ 
veloped iu the dense smoko of its uumei-ous Avorkshops and factories, 
is superlatively dirty, 'fho fiucst street is that through Avhieh tho 
road from Paris to Marseilles runs ; it divides tho town into two nearly 
equal i)arla. In the middle of this street and of tho town stands the 
town-hou.“o, which, AA’ith tho exception of on ancient church thntdute.s 
from the llth century, isthomo.Dt remarkable structure iu >81.-Etienne. 
The handsome obelisk, fountain, oud the termini of the railroad.s to Lyon 
and Roanne, also deserve attention. Tho toAvn is Aveli lighted Avith gas. 

lSt.-£tieune stands in tho centre of one of tho most important coal¬ 
fields in France, from which about 500,000 tons of coal arc mised 
annually. It is especially famous for the manufacture of silk-ribands 
and fire-anus, inuluding riflos and foAvling-picces. Its ribands, which 
arc exported to all parts of the Avorld, are unequalled for richness 
of colour and beauty of pattern ; of tlio quantity manufactured au 
idea may be formed from tho statement that their value amounts 
auuuidly to upwards of 40,000,000 francs. When government orders 
for fire-arms full ofiT, the Avorkmcn turn their attention to making 
fowling-piccos, of which 30,000 a year are sometimes disposed of, 
besides a great number of pistols, &c. The manufacture next iu 
importance is that of hardware und cutlery. To these leading objects 
of Industry are to be added manufactures of scythes, nails of all kinds, 
saw-blades, foils, anvils, vices, files, silk and cotton velvets, &c. The 
tiiwn has also many dyohouses and tanyai-ds; and iu tho suburb of 
Terre-Noire there ore impui-tont iron-forges and fui-uaces. 

Bt.-pltioDue is tho seat of tribunals of firat instance and of com¬ 
merce : it has a consultative chamber of manufactures, a couucil of 
Prud’-Hommes, a college, a school for deaf mutes, a mining school, 
a small theatre, u public libnuy, and a museum which contains a col¬ 
lection of the minerals and fossils of the neighbourhood and also 
specimens of the staple manufactures of tho town. 

According to sumo accounts the town originated in a Roman station 
named Forum, whence tho town and river were named by corruption 
Furens and Furauia: according to others it sprang up round a castle 
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built here in the 10th century by the counts of Fores. For some 
centuries after thie last-mentioned period Furania was a small place 
of no importance. In the troubled reign of Charles YII. the towns¬ 
people obtained permission to inclose their town with walls. In 
the civil wars of the 16th century it was taken and plundered. From 
1685 to 1629 it was three times visited, and all but depopulated, by 
destructive plagues. 

ETIYE, LiOCH, an inland lake in the northern part of Argyleshire, 
branching off from the Linnho Loch, and running about 20 miles 
inland, firat in an easterly and afterwards in a north-easterly direction. 
It vanes in breadth from half a mile to two miles. The Awe River 
falls into it at the village of Bunawo, which is about half way up the 
lake. On the north side of the loch are the ruins of Aidchattan 
Priory (near the modem mansion), the scene of a parliament Held by 
Robert Bruce after his victory over the MacDougals of Lorn. The 
priory dated from the 13th century. Near Counel Ferry, farther 
down the lake, is n vitrified fort; and on the southern side of a pro¬ 
jecting flat rock at the mouth of the loch, are the ruins of Dunstaffuage 
Castle, captured by Bruce. It was previously the stronghold of the 
MacDougals, and since then it has been a royal castle. From this 
castle the stone in the coronation-chair in Westminster Abbey was 
removed to Soono Palace, whence it was taken by Edward I. Loch 
Ktive is navigable for small coasting-vessels. Besides the Awe, the 
Etivo River at its south-castem extremity, and one or two small 
motmtain-strcam.s, fall into the loch. 

ETNA. [..Etna.] 

ETON, nuekinghamshire, a town and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Eton, is situated on the left bank of the river Thames, 
ill 51" 29' N. lilt., 0" 36' W. long., distant 42 miles S.S.E. from Buck¬ 
ingham, and 22 miles W. by S. from London by roal. The Wimlaor 
station of the Great We.stern railway, which is about three-quarters of 
a mile from Eton, is 21 miles distant from London ; that of the South- 
Western railway is 26 miles from I.ondoii. 'rhe government of the 
town of Etfin is pjirochial, but without churchwardens. The district 
is under the tnanagcincut of a Locjil Board of Health. The ]K>x>ulation 
of tho parish in 1851 was 3666, besulcs 130 in Eton College, which is 
e.vtra-parocliial. The living is a rectory in the peculiar jurisdiction 
and incunilMuicy of tins Provo.st of Eton College. Eton Poor-Law 
Union contains 19 parishes, chapelrios, and hamlets, with an area of 
41,560 acres, and .a j»oj ulation in 1851 of 21,482. 

Kt<m, tlioiigh in a (lifferent county, forms in effect one town with 
Windsor. Tho line of housc.s is interrupted only by the river Thames, 
which is crossed by a cast-iron bridge, erected in 1824 by Mr. Hollis. 
Eton parish cliiircli, a chapel of ease to the College Chapel of Eton, 
formerly the parish church, lias been recently erected, in givat part 
by snbscription. This church is a handsome building in the early 
English style ; it was consecrated June 1st, 1854, and advantageously 
re[>laec.s the former brick edifice. The spire forms a very ornamental 
feature in the gcnei'al landscape. The building co.st about 8000/., of 
which tho Queen and Prince Albert contributed a portion ; part was 
also contributed by the t^dlege authoritie.s, and a con.sidcrablo amount 
by old Etonians. The sittings are all free. 'The town consists chiefly 
of one long street, wliich is well paved. The college, and tho tenants 
of the college property, pay for the watching, lighting, and sewerage 
of the college district. Porny's Charity school is for the education of 
60 boys ami 30 girls. J'ltou College is tho di-^tiiiguishing feature of 
Eton, and has rendered tho town famous for four centuries. 

Eton Coi.i.kui-: wa.s founded and endowed by Henry VI. .-ui thu 
* Colh’ge of the Blessed Marie of Eton by Wyndesorc.’ The foundation 
charter, which is in good prcaorvatioii, is dated at Wiud.sor, 12th SeiJ- 
teinbor, 1440. It was couiirmed by Act of Parliament at Westminster, 
May 4tli, 1141. Tho original foundation was a provost, 10 priests, 
4 clerks, 6 chori-stera, 25 poor grammar scholars, with a master to 
teach them, and the like number of xioor men. It now consists of a 
provost, 7 fellows, 2 conducts, 7 clerks, 70 king’s scholars, 10 lay- 
elcrks, 10 choristeiM, and a number of inferior officers and servants. 
Tlio scholars must be bom in England, of jiarents lawfully married. 
By the fuuudatiou statute, they should bo clothed iu some coai'se 
uniform, but this is not done; and their education should be grati-s, 
but a sum of C/. or 7/. a year is now charged for their instruction. 
Practically, however, tho children of persons who are re.ally poor do 
not pay anything ; but generally speaking, there is little difference in 
the relative situation or coinparativo oxmlence of the pai*euts of tho 
oppidians (scholars who are not on tho foundation) and the collegers. 
The foundation scholai’s are admissible from the ago of eight to sixteen, 
and unless elected at the age of seventeen, and put on tho roll for 
admission to King’s College, Cambridge (another foundation of 
Heni-y VI,), they are superannuated at eighteen. The scholars who 
are elected may continue in college till nineteen ; and even at eighteen 
they may leave the college and continue as op^iidians. Tho annual 
election to King’s College takes i>lace iu July m* August, after an 
examination of tho ux>per class by the provosts of Eton College and 
Ring’s College, Cambrhlge, tho vicc-jirovost of Eton, two fellows of 
King’s College, called ‘ posers,* and tho head master of Eton. Tho 
successful candidates are not immediately transferred to Cambridge, 
but remain at school until a vananoy ocouiis on tho foundation of 
King's College. On their removal to Cambridge tho Eton scholars 
are received on the foundation and maintained out of its endowments, 
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and after three years they succeed to fellowahipa On an average 
four scholars go to Cambridge yearly. There are two soholanhipe at 
Merton College, Oxford, for foundation scholars who are not elected 
for King’s College, Cambridge. There ere some other exhibitions, 
amongst which are several for superannuated scholars. In 1829 the 
Duke of Newcastle founded and endowed three scholarships of the 
value of 501. each; and m 1842 Prince Albert instituted an annual 
prize of 60/. for promoting the study of modem languages. Besides 
the scholars on the foundation, Eton College is attended by about 600 
scholars called ' oppidians,’ many of whom are the sons of persons of 
rank and fortune, and boa^ with tho masters, from whom they receive 
instruction as stipendiary pupils. The school is divided into an upper 
and a lower, and each is sub^vided into three classes. There are a 
head master and a lower master, 12 assistant-masters in tho upper 
school, and four in the lower school, and a mathematical master. 
There are masters for the French, Italian, and German languages, and 
other branches of education. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries tho revenues of Eton College 
were estimated at 1100/. In 1506 the total income of tho college was 
652/, and the disbursements amounted to 645/. The income of tho 
college from its endowments at present amounts to about 7000/. a 
year, derived from its reserved rents, corn-rents, sale of woods, and 
also from manors, by flues and heriuts. 

Tho college buildings form a conspicuous and ornamental object, 
especially if viewed from the terrace of Windsor Castle. They consist 
of two quadrangles, built partly of freestone, but chiefly of brick, in a 
style Bomowhiat resembling the north front of St. James’s Palace. In 
one qti.adraiig1e are tho school and the chapel, with lodgings for tho 
foundation scholars ; and in the other are the library, which contains 
a rich and valuable collection, the provost’s house, and the aiiartments 
of the fellows. A few years bsick the college was considerably enlarged. 
The now school buildings, which have a frontage of 120 feet, form an 
elegant structure in the 'Tudor collegiate style. They are devoted to 
masters’ apartments, separate slcoping-rooms for the 49 senior collegers, 
a boys’ library, museum, &c, A sanatorium for the scholar.'* has also 
been recently erected. 'The chapel, which is built of stone, is a hand¬ 
some structure, though iriiieh leas elaborate than was intended by the 
founder. Its length is 17.5 feet, including an aute-chapcl, which is 
62 feet long. It has recently been restored with great care and at 
considerable expen.se ; and the stalls of the moat discordant character, 
which were erecteil by Provost Oudulpbin, have been replaced by 
elegant gothic canopies. Bever.al modern painted windows contribute 
to the ornament of tho chapel. In the centre of one quadrangle is a 
bronze statue of Henry VI., and in the chapel i.<i another statue of the 
same king by Bacon. 'The exten-sive playing-grounds on tho north- 
we.st of the college are ornamented with numerous stately trees. 

(Lipscomb, liuckijtffhamshire; Land We Live //», vol. ii.; Commu¬ 
nications from Kton.) 

ETUU'UIA W.TS the name given by the ancient Romans to one of 
the x^riucipal divisions of Central Italy : it was bounded E. by tho 
Tiber, W. by the Mediterninean, or 'Tyrrhenian Sea, and N. by the 
river Macra and the Apennine.s. By the Romans tho inhabitants were 
called indifferently Tusci and Etni.sci, though Tusci appears to be the 
older form. 'The Greeks called them Tyrrlieni, or Tyrseni (Tu/J/iiii'of, 
Ti/pin/voi), and the country 'TyiThenia. The most aucicut Roman form, 
Turscus, has been identified by some modem scholars with tho 
'Tiirseiios of the Greeks. Tho natives of Etruria, however, called 
themselves Rasena or Rasenna. 

Respecting the origin of tho Etrarians there has been much diver¬ 
sity of ox>iniuu among modern writers, arising from the conflicting 
character of the ancient traditions of their migrations, and the state¬ 
ments of Greek and Roman writers concerning them, together with 
the entire absence of any production of an Etruscan poet or annalist. 
The most commonly rccciVted theory is that founded on the tradition 
jirt served by Herwlotus, which makes tho Etruscans to have been a 
tribe of LyJian-s, who, on account of a protracted famine, left their 
country under 'TyiTlieiius (or Tyr.senus), the king’s son, and settled 
in this part of Italy, b.aviiig vanquished its earlier occupants—^thc 
IJrabri or Sieuli. 'They took the name of Tyrrhenians,-or 'Tyrsenians, 
in honour of their leader. 'This is the theory accepted by most Greek 
and Roman writers (see the list of subsequent authorities in Dennis’s 
‘ Etruria,’ vol. i. p. xxsii.), and .also with more or less modification by 
many recent ones. But this tradition did not meet with universal 
iiCce{>tanco even tuiiung ancient w’ritor.s, having been expressly rejected 
by Dionysius on tho ground that Xanthus, a very early Lydian histo¬ 
rian, docs not mention .my such colonisation, though he speaks of 
others, which render such a one the more improbable; whilst Hellani- 
cus makes the Tyrrhenians of Etruria to bo Pelasgians who had 
migrated fi-om Thessaly. Dionvsiua however rejects the Pelasgie 
origin also, and asserts his belief tnat the Etrurians were an aboriginal 
or indigenous race, they being wholly dl.ssitnilar iu manners, religion, 
and language from any other iieojile, - This opinion has found a hearty 
sujiporter iu Mic&li, a recent 'Tuscan author of considerable re)uita- 
tion, but out of Italy it has mot with little acceptance. Niebuhr 
was tho first to show clearly that the Etmscana were iu reality a mixed 
peoi>le; and he conjectures that they were formed probably of two 
leading races,—tho Pelasgi, who occiip:<!d chiefly tho southern parts of 
Etruria, and were much tho more numerous, but existeil mainly in a 
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state of vassalage, having been conquered by the other race, a tribe of measure to the proseut Tusoony, with the addition of that part of the 
northern invaders from the ipoantalns of Rhsetia—^the true Raaeua or Papal State wliioh lies on the nght bonk of tho Tiber. For a googra- 


Etruscans. This hypothesis, even when not admitted by later writers, 
has considerably modtiled their views. Mlillcr (‘ Ktruskcr,’ voL i.) 


phical description of the country we refer to Tuscan V. The Ktrusi.!auH 
had twelve principal states, each having its i-oprosoubitivo city, all situ- 


has made an ingenious eiTort to reconcile these theories by supposing atod between the Arno and the I’ibor, for wo country between tho 
that a body of Tyrrhenian Pelasgians who hat! settled early on the Arno and Iho Macra was annexed at a later period by oonquest over tho 
Lydian coast, being compelled to migrate, repaired to tho coast of Ligurians. Each sttvte formed an indopondout community, the twelve 


supposes 


originally 


original occupants of tho country; ami Dennis, who supports tho 
Lydian origin of the Etruscans litruria,’ vol. i. Int.), while admitting 
the connection of the llaseua with the llhictiaii and Noric Alps, 
apjiears iucliuod to adopt tho assei-tion of Tdvy that the emigration Wiva 
from the ]i]nins to the luouutaius on the invasion of Povale by tho Gauls. 


Mo<loru authors have dilforod as to tho enumeration of those twelve 
cities; wo a<lopt that of Dennis, which appeal’s to bo sanctioned by 
ancient writers : in the south were Taixxuinii, tho ohlest and eliu-f 
city of Etruria, Vcii, Fulerii, Gene, and Volsinii; in tho north Voiu- 
loni.a and Kuscllao on the coast, l.'lusium and Arrctiuni in tho valley of 


While therefore it cannot ho said that anything like agreement has tho Clauis, Corytum and Perusia on tho heights near the Tlirasymeno, 
yet been arrived at respecting the <»rigin of tho Etrusciuis, wo may and in the extreme north Volaterrao; but sumo otliiu’ towns have, 
perhaps venture to assert that cei’t.ain eonclnsious have been pretty strong claims to be reckoned among tho twelve, the niuiiibors of which 
generally admitted. Th--ii’ mixed twigiu, for instance, is clearly esta- probably varied at tliflerent porbwls of Eti’usc;m bi.slory, .some of the 
blished. Unfortunately, the Etruscan language is still an almo.st newer towns as Capcii.a, Fesuku (Fiesolc), ami I’opulonium taking tho 


nnknowm tongue; but it is lot now donbted that while it is radically 
distinct from tho otlicr languages of Italy, it ha.s many words ami 


place of Votulonia and one or two others which foil into decay, 
besides these there were luitnerou.s other towns, soino of whii!h 


inflections in connnoii with its nearest neighbour, the l.biibi'iau ; at I acquired considi'rablo celebrity either on account of their strength or 
the same time tho rc.^carclu.s o7 T.epsius and others have .shown that 1 o 2 )nlence, or of tln?jr historical a.s.soeiation.s. 


it lias an unquestionable Pela-gian clement, ami those of Stenb apjaxir | 
to prove its connection with tli.it onii.: s|.f(ken in the Itliiotian .\lps 
and even now not wholly lo.st; while K lonze, Schwogler, and others j 
have adduced arguments tending to cstalili.sh tho atlluitio.s of tho 
Rasenic element with the Gothic or Scandinavian group of the Jmlo- 
Tcutouic. On the whole the view whii;h siuaiis luo.st to accord with 
the present slate of our know1ed.;,e of litriiria i-s that tho original 


Tho site.4 of the twelve representative eitios aiipear to bo as 
tbl]ow.s Tarqninii, the inoderu city of tho .same n.iine [T-unp iMiJ; 
Vcii, near the village of I.sola Farnese tDeiiuis, vol. i. p. 2.); J’\ilej ii 
at Civita Castellanu; (.'erjo near Cervetri, bctwiieii iloiue ami <'ivita 
Vcechia; Vol.sinii near I'oi.sKN’A ; tho iiio.st probable .site a-s.-igued to 
Vetuloaia apjiears to be between Maglionia ami the sea, from which it 
i.s about 0 miles distant (Dennis, ii. ch. 4S); Itusellae, on the sloi>e of 


occupants of the soil were l.^inbrian.s; that a tribe of Pela-'gians i IVlo.scon.a about .5 miles N. from Grosseto ; Clu.sium, <-'nu'.'-i; Arretium, 


invaded tho country and obtained po.ssi’.v.sion of the .southern jiortion 
of it, and a dominant inllueiice over the whole ; that at a later period 
a tribe from the ilh.'etiaii Mountains ile.sceiuleil upon the laud and 
subjugated the domiii.iut lVla.sgians; and that these three ixices 
gnidually iutermiiiglod, and from their union sjiraiig the Ktruscaii.s 
properly so calleil. 

Several ceuturi«’.s before the time a.s.signcil for the building of Rome, 
wo fiiul these Tu-'ci or JCtrusci settled in Italy, both noi’th and .soiitli 


AliKZZO; t/orytuiii, (’outo.va; Pern.sia, PKUi'tii.v; Volaterrae, Vol.- 
TKUKA. Of all lhe.se towns ve.stiges more or le.s.i jierfect and exten.sive 
are yet remaining; of some indeed the .sites arc only marked by hcajis 
of ,'=liapele.ss and half buried ruin.s, others are .scarcely traceable among 
the buildings of the more recent tow'us which occujiy their jilaee and 
yet bear their name, but of some the ruin,s are still such ii.s to com¬ 
mand admiration a.s well as respect: and be.sidc.s the.se the imcssive 
walls and exten.sive fortilieatioii.s, and the nuimn’mis extraortUnary 


of the A{)e!mini-.s, ill the jdain.s of the I’o, and on the brinks of tlie 1 toiiib.s with their rich ami variou.s eoiiteiit.s, belonging to the many 
Amo. They bad extended tlieir dominiou.s acro.ss tlu: ceiilro of llie other town.s of l-Ururia which have been laid bare by Italian aiitiqua- 
Peniii.snhi froni tho Adriatic to the Mediterranean. Giijira maritima, rie.saml tre.a.sure seekers, atte.st tho wealth us well us llic popnlonsiie.-:.s 
now Grottamare, in the territory of Fermo, on the Adriatic co:i.st., und of the country. For, as Mr. Dennis observes, “ I'Amria was of old 
Gupra inontuna, which stood near tho banks of .E.si.s, not far fi’om densely populatetl, not only in those p.’irts which are still inhahited, 
tho present village of Ma.saccio, in tlie province of Ancona, were hut also, a.s i.s proveil by remain.s of citie.s and cemeteries, in tracts 
Etruscan railonio.s. Of tho great plain of liie I’o, tlie Etrusci occupied now de.solated hy malaria, and relaji.sed into the desert; and what i.s 
the central part, fmm the left hank of the Tieinus ami the right bank now the fen or the jungle, tho haunt of the wihl-boar, the bulfalo, the 
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of the Trebbiu, which separated them fn.mi the Ligurians on tliat .side 
to the Athe.si.s, or Adige, which divideil them from the Yeueti, who 
remained in pos.se.s.sioii of the coast of tlio Adriatic a.s far as the 


fox, ami the noxious reptile, of old yielded I’ich harvests of i;orii, 
wine, und oil, ami contained niiuierous cities mighty ami ojuileut, into 
whose ]ap.s eoiiiiuercc jionred the tren.sures of the East, and the more 


inouths of the I’o. (T.ivy, v. .*5:5.) South of tho Po the Liguriams precious produce of Ihdlenic genius. Most of these ancient silo.s ar: 


retained po.ssession of the highland.s of the Apeimine.s a.s far ea.'tward 
as the .sources of the Arno, which river formed at lirst the boundary 
between tbcm and the Etriisc-oiis, who .afterwards extended to the 


now without a habilaiil, furrowed yearly liy the plough, or forsaken 
as uiii>rolitable wilderne.sse.s; ami such as are still oecup!e<l are, witli 
few (ixcepliou.s, mere phantoms of their pri.stiue grcatiie.ss -mean 


Macra, where they built Luna. The Etruscan towns in the jd.ain of villages in tho jilaco of populous cities.” Cities and Coimtries of 
the Po arc said to have heeu twelve, like, those of Sliddlo Etruria, Etruria,’ i. Tut. i>. xxix.) 


south of tho A]>unniues ; hut Mantua .and Folsinii (Bologna) were the 
only two remaining in the time of Pliny. The otliers had been 
destroyed by the Ganls long befoj-e. The Etrii.scaii origin of Adria 
lias been disputed. For tho names of tlie o^lher Eti’iiscau town.s north 
of the A 2 >ennine.s see Muzzoeehi ‘ Cutalogo alfahetico de’Luoghi 
compresi uell’ Etruria circumpudana.’ 


Such of the twelve cities as have the places which now oecujiy' their 
sites printed in the above eminieratioii in small ca^iitals, will he 
found noticed ami their more important remains meiitioneil iindei’ 
the title s<i indicated ; fur more full descriiitious of them, as well .a.s 
of all the )'>rinoix>al iil.acoa where Etruscan I’cinains have hoi.-ii di.sco- 
vered we refer the rcailer to the work of Mr. Dennis above quotcil. 


Towards the south, Etruria is known to have extended as far as which will imlecd be fuiiiid by the general reader a sufricient guide 


the Tiber previous to tho existence of Rome. But the Etruscans at 
one period went also far bcy'ond tliat river. There was a tradition of 
their having conquered the N'nlsci, who afterwards reeov<?r<-d their 


in every branch of Etruscan uiitiqiiities. 

The little we know of the national liistoi’y of Etruria jircvions to 
its wars witli Rome, is gathered from fragments and inuidenial notices 


imlependeuce. (.Servius in ‘ .lEueid,’xi. .'J<J7.) Their regular settle- in Greek and Roman writers. The Etruscan i>ower ap 2 )carB to have 
menl in Campania, where they are .«:tid to have also built twelve towns, been at its height in the 3rd century of Rome, about the beginning of 
was however of a later date, yirobahly in the 2nd or 3rd century of tho 5th century before Christ. Their dominion extended over the 
Rome, whoix the Etru.scnu power, south of the Apennines, was at its counti’y of tho Umbrians to thi! .\driatie on one side, and to tho Gulf 
height, ami after they had lost by the Gallic irruiition .all that they of Luui uu the other; and this also was the jicriod of their naval 
pos.se.sscd in the [dains of tho I‘i>. ’I’he 1'ltruscan colony founded at grtiatness, when their jiowerful fleets soeured for them an almost 


pos.se.sscd in the [ilains of tho I‘i>. ’I’he 1'ltruscan colony founded at grtiatness, when their jiowerful fleets soeured for them an almost 
Capua would full, according to Cat'I’s statement, about tho year 283 uudisjiutod siijiremocy over the udjoiiiing sea, which derived fi'oiu 
of Rome. The war of tho Etrusciuis against Ciumo, in which they tbcm tho name of tho Tyrrhenian. After Porseniia had dictated a 
yrere defeated by.thc Syracusans in a naval light, had happened some liumiliatiug peace to Rome, the Tuscans overran Latium, and cou- 
nme befoi’c. According to this calculation the Etruscan dominion in querod Campania. They at first allied ihomscives with their mari- 
Caropiuiia did not continue long, as the country was conquered by time rival (Jartliugo .against the Phoca;an.s, who had settled at Aluria 
the Sainnitas ahout the year 330 of Rome. The extent of the Etruscan in Corsica, but aftci’wari.ls the allies quoi’relled together for tho pos- 
possessions in Campania, and the number of towns which they built session of Ibat island. They fought against tho Cumans and 
or colomsed there, is a matter of mueb doubt. (Niebuhr, vol, i. ‘On iSyracusans united about tho year 270 of Romo, and were dcfoateil. 
tho Opicons and Ausouians,’ and, for a conflicting opinion Micali, Half a century later they lost Campania to tho Samnitos, after which 
vol. i. chap. 7.) . . _ Romans began to encroach on that part of Etruria which lay 


H’ho permanent power of the Etruscans lay in Etruria Proper, or between Mount Ciminus and the Tiber. Veil was tho first Etruscan 
Etruritt Media, as it has also been called, which coi-responds in great city that fell by tho Roman arms ,* Falem and Fesoeunia next; then 
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Sutrium submitted; (^erro and Tarquinii became the allies of Rome; 
and the Ciminns ridge with its haunted fi»ro8t8 formed the boundary 
between Rome and Etruria. The Roman arms halted nearly a century 
longer before they passed that boundary. The total defeat of the 
confederated Etruscan forces at the lake Vaditnonis, in the year 444 
of Romo, opened to the Romans the access into the Etruria Trans- 
cimina. Vulsinii and Vulcia fell before the slow but sure progress of 
their arms; the other cities, such ns Arretium, Perusia, Volaterrae, 
Populonium, disguised their submission under the name of alliance, 
but Etruscan independence was gone. This appears to have been a 
period of general corruption of manners, when all national spirit and 
independence became extinct, but wealth, luxury, and internal peace 
remained, and sensual plesisurcs were the chief occupation of the 
people ; and this was also t1»o time whcti the earlier Roman writers 
who speak of the Etruscans, such as Plautus, Cato, and Varm, Ixteamc 
acquainted with that people. The wars and }>rost;riptions of Sulla 
gave a final blow to the existence of the Etru.scaiis as a nation ; their 
towTia were destroyed, and their lauds were given to military colonists. 
The proscriptions of Octaviaiuis after the battle of Perusia, completed 
the desolation of Etruria. The language itself gradually became 
obliterated junong the people, and was only known to the priests, 
with whom it became finally extinct, probably by the spreading i-f 
Christianity in the 4tli century of our era. 

With regard to the jjolitical aud soci.al institutions of the Etruscans, 
w'e iiught to bear in mind that all the accounts we have of them were 
written after their subjugation to Rome, and tliat a, nation wliich Inul 
a iKilitieal existence of eight or ten centuries must have undergone 
considerable cliangcs in its niannei’s and institutions. All tlie aeeoiints 
aro agreed in rcjiresenting the Ktruscaus as forming a (smfederaey of 
twelve principal eilies, eaeb of which was a .sovereign .state, and ruled 
over the [lopnlation of its respective tlisti’ict. Alention is made of a 
general ajiniial assembly of ilepnties from the cities ; but the ordinary 
nieeting.s apjiear to liave beiui i-iitber for religious than political 
puiqmse.s, though they were made availaliie for disen.s.sing inoa.snrc.s 
Avhieh eonconicd the general Avclfaro ; yet it aj)]>oar.s certain th.at the 
deeision.s of the as.-!ombly were n<>L binding on the ri'.-^jieelive eilies. 
Jn tlic city itself were two onlers, the hereditary families of piitriei.ui.s, 
or .sen:iti>rs, and tin; e<>nnnonalty. I’olitieal and religious power were 
in the bands of the former, who eleeted fi-om their own boily tll*‘ 
annual magi.strate c-alled ‘ liuainio,’ or ■ laiielnne.' We know that the 
Incumo oeeasioiiidly i-oiitrived. cspeeially ill time,-, of Avar, to |irolraet liis 
ierni of office, and .sometimes to retain it for life; but .all atteiii|it.s to 
ni.ako it hereditary appear to have failed. The patrieiun iind hierar¬ 
chical order appears to have m.aintaitieil to tlio la.st its sAvay among the 
Etru.scaiis, the .arts of ilivination, of whieli it was in e.\i-1iisive 
possession, being a ]iowerful instrument In its liaud-;, among a people 
so inneb fasliioiied t.t.i ri-ligious ol>.si“rviinees and rite.s, fir n-pre.-'.-.iiig 
all attempts of the eonmionalty. .Aeeordinjdy. Ave hear of im .struggles 
of the kind in l''.trnri.i. as at Rome ; but Ave hear of revolts of .slaves 
.against their masteiv, as in tlie ease nf tlie V'nl.sinii, for tin- h'.tnise.an.s 
bad numerous .slaves. Tlie countrj* people were niostly .s.-rfs, 
jirobably the desceii<lants of the eonipiered I'mliri and I’elasgi. The 
SAV.ay of the 1'ltrn.s(;ans over the ]ieo]ile Avhom they e.oiupiered apjiears 
to have been niild : they did not de.stroy their towns, but surromnleil 
them Avith Avall.s, or Iniilt new ones; they taught them agrieult iiia' 
and other arts, and they in.strneteil them ill religion. 

The Etruscans Avere cclcbratid among .aneienl nations for their 
strong iiThachnient to their national religion, whieli wa.s lionnd up Avith 
:dl tluMi- institutions and liabits. It AA'a.s partly of native, partly of 
oriental Invontiou. They believed in two principle.s, a good and an 
evil one, ciudi having its re.speetive agents or genii, niul their p.'unlings 
and scidjilure.M aro often i‘epresoiitatiA''e of the perpetual struggle 
lietween the tAVo. Their Ihivo chief deitle.s, Avliosii temiiles Avere in 
every Etruscan city, AA’ero Tinia (.liqiiter), Cnpra (If<‘ra, or Jnno), ami 
Meiivra (MinerA'a.). Taa’cIvc gods, six male aud six feuialo, formed the 
upper hierarchy. Nino great, gods (iJii Noveiisiles) had the power of 
hurling the tliniiderholts. Tim most awful and mysterious of their 
deities Avere the shrouded gods (l)ii InA’olnti), AA'he.st? behests, gods a.s 
well as men were forced to obey. Other inferior divinities pre.sided oA'er 
the various clomeiits and pheiioiiieiia of this earth, a.s Avell a.i over the 
occupations and domestic comfort.s of man. Among tlie most eliarae- 
teristic features of the Etruscan iiiytliology Avere the female deity 
Rasa, or Mean, the goddess of Fate, so frecpiently represented in 
Etruscan painting, w’inged, and Avith a hammer in lier iiand.; the more 
aAvful deities of the loAvor Ai'orld, Jlaiitus aud Mania (the Etruscan 
I’luto and Proserpine), Avith Charon, tho mo.sseiiger of death; and the 
Genii, tho tutelary spirits of every imlividual, AA’itli tlie liares, or 
presiding spirits of families. Their religion Avas distiiigiiishod by tho 
fulnc-ss and niinutonoss of its ccromonlal observances, and ospeeially 
by their attention to divination and augury. From some sculptures 
found on their monnmeiits it appears that tho oUbring of liiinian 
sacrifices Avas at one time in jniict.icje among them. The llomaii.s 
regarded tho Etruscan religion, in all its parts, Avitli great veneration, 
ami liorrowcd Iwgely from it. Cicero speaks A’ery faA'ourably of 
Etruscan theosophy, saying that they refereed everything to Cod, and 
that all their religious institutions Avero studiously calculated for the 
prosperity and security of the state. 

The Etruscans were fond of good liA'ing and of sumptuou.s 


banquets, and they are called gluttons, fat, and corpulent by the 
Roman satirists. Virgil (,xi, 7S5) accuses tliem of being given to all 
kinils of sensual {ilc.isures. Their women seem to have had no great 
reputation for chastity (Plautus, ‘Cistell.* 2, .1, 2o; and Horace, iiL, 
‘Odo' X. 11; and see Dennis, v. i., Int. p. xlii, note 9); yet we find 
the female sox in higher honour among them than among most 
nations of antiquity. The women reclined at table on the same 
triclinia with the men, as appears by their nnmnmeut.s. Their funerals 
AA’ero pompous, and accompanied by .athletic games, but tho combats 
of gladiators appear to bavo been of late introduction. 

Although there may in recent times have been oftwi entertained a 
somewhat exaggerati'd notion of Etruscan civilisation, tliero can be 
no doubt that Etruria was by far tho most cultiv.ited and refined 
nation of ancient Italy. Rome, ns aa'cII as a great p.art of Italy, is 
acknowleilged to have derived its earlier civilisation from Etruria. 
No Etru.scan Avriting.s have come ilowii to us, yet there is ample 
eviileiiee that Etruria posse.ssed a national literature; not only are her 
sacred books, histories, and poems spoken of by ancient Avriters, but 
the names of many of her authors are mentioned; indeed, it was 
i:iistomai*y for the Jtotnans to send their sons to Etruria to be inatreictcd 
in her higher learning. In tho arts tlie Etruscjuis had made great 
jirogress. As M idler however very ju.stly obsci-vi-.s Etruscan art in 
general Avas iinitatiA'o rather than cro.ativc, ami at evciy period it boro 
tho marks of a foreign inHuencc. And, oecinilingly, Dennis, Avliilst 
a.s.s<.Tting tliat a distinct national eliarneter i.-i gem-rally presiu'ved, 
admits that Etruscan art i.s most propi-rly divided into three styles, 
distinguished liy tlie predominant foreign inlliicnee;—“ 1st, tho 
Kgypti.nii, Avhieli has abo IVabylonian aiialo'-'ii-s; 2n'l, tlio Etruscan, 
or TyrrlitMiian, as it is soinetiim-s ei-lled, le-rbaps in compliinent to its 
more than doulitful Greek chur.acter; brii. the Hellfuio, Avln.-n, in 
the. meridian of Greek art, the Etruscan was an alm-ist ta-rvile 
copyist of tile • ircek arti.¥t; -Itli, the period of decadenee.” 

Tlie <?xisting monnmeiit.s of Ftrnsran arehit-’eture ar>- merely such 
rude .and ma.s.sive strnetnrca a.s llie w.all.s of cilie.s, sewer.s, A-.aults ami 
bridge.^, and .suhten-anoan tuinb-:, whieli, tliongh they .-ifliird evidenco 
of the jiower, AA'ealth, and ci-n -tnictiv*' skill of the people, are ipiito 
insufficient as cxaiaple.i of rheii- jirchit-.-i-turil ability. i.U’ their 
temple.s, the works on Avliieh their liiglm.st art AVoidd I'c exercised, 
not a A'c.stige is ext.-nit bcyoiul some doiihUhl foiinJalioii.-j. We know 
however from aiieielit anUioril ivs tliat llieir arehiteets were of eminent 
merit, and that, their piiblie and priv.-ite edifaa.-. were riehly adornetL 
l!nt they seem to have tinned their atti-ntiou ji.nrtienlarly to works of 
.a praetieally n.a-fni kind, and llieV were renowned for their .-n< oes.s in 
the art of fortifying Avalhs, the lasting out of .-■■■treit.s and r.-ad.s, aud 
the eon.strnetioTi of .sewers. The. (‘loaea ^laxim;-. at Ibuiu; wa.s an 
Elru.scaii work : and it sliow.; tliat. they AVere « arly atapiaiMtod Avith 
tlie n.se of the arch, tliongli it i.s not eorrect to a.-si-rt, a.s is often done, 
that the arch w.is an Etrnsean inveniioii. The w.dl.s, Avhieh ill c.tist 
on the site of tlie uiieicnl citie.--, arc fo-nii--: in the s'intliern part.-i of 
Ftrnria of large irreguhir hioeUs, not fasteiie.i liy l enieiit, l>ut rudely 
sipiareil and laid iu horizontal eoiir'-e.-i ; in th ■ iiortlu-rn ji.-iris they 
are iiior.- massive tind rmle, having a geir.-r.d r- si-mM inec to tho 
I'yclope.in Av.dls of •'entral-It ily. The l-e.'t pre.-erveil and mo.st 
iiitereslliig of the niomiiiients of I’.trnria .are the •.•cmeteries; which, 
thougli [ireseiiting many A-arielie.s, aia- all .subterranean. Wliere the 
site tidmits they tire lioll-iwe 1 out of tin* solid rock, Avhieli, Ln tho 
l-etter class, has received some arehitoctund dee->raii'-n. Wlicre the 
i-oek i.i friidde the tomli is eoiislria ted witli luasoury, o-i whieli loose 
.sloiu-s turl L'iiith iirc lu-:ipi-d .si> a.-' t-i form a tumulus. In gem-ral tho 
interior is made to restaiible an ;tbode of tie* living. The walls aro 
often ptiii.led with inytliie or festive scene.. “The ceiling- arc some¬ 
times tidoriied with eotK-r.s, !ttii.l (he w.-ills with panelling; heiiche.s 
am.l sti.ud.s surround the chambers; weap-itis ;ind other furniture aro 
suspended from the AA'alhs ; and etisy !irni-ch:iir.s. with fi'ot-stools 
att-'iched, till hewn freiii the living rock, tire i'.eind in th ■ siilit -rraueau 
houses of tluve Etrnsean * <*ities of th - d.ttol.' " {licnnis.) 

<.>f Etru.sean painting AVe <*an mov liest jtnlge by the example.^ ou 
tho walls of tho iiaiiited tombs of 'I'tinpimii and (.'bisium. They 
are of A'ery ililferetit date.* and style, l-ut. generally di.splay rude and 
eoiiveiitioiial design, inaccnnite ami arehaie oiitliu'-.s, and minti.tnr.d, 
or ratln-r fanta.stie i*ol .iring. T!ic etirlier exauuiles aro d-eidedly 
Egyptian in manner; the Liter are of Aegiiutaii typo. Copie.-« of 
some of the.se )>.ainting.s mtiy he seen on tlie walls of tho Ktru.seau 
room ill tlie I’riti.sli iMn.seu i. The p.iintings on the A*as.>9 aro often 
of a miieh superior inaler, but it is probable that they aro tho Avork 
of Greei.in artists. 

The seulpture ami carving of the Etruscans in marbl ■ tmd wood 
AA’.a.-t not gretitly celelir.ated by tiiicieiit Avriters, and the .-peeimen.s of it 
iliseovered in tin.* tomb.s, tliougii v >vy nmncron.s, are imt of a superior 
onler. Hut tho hron/.o statues of Etruria were very fainou-!; they 
filled the temples of Home, and AA't'ro sought .aftvi- till over Italy. 
The Etruscans thgniselves seem to lirfA'e gix-i! 1\’ del'glited in e.xi ;i'iting 
them. The city of Volsinii .alone i.s tsiiil lo h \o enmined two 
tlu'usaml broni'.e statues. Some of’them were uf ..reir .-^i.-.e : that of 
Apollo, on the I’alatiuo, is said by Pliny tu have been ,‘)0 feet in height, 
and as wonderful for its beauty a.s for its weight of niet.al. Several 
of the existing specimens of Uronz.o statuary tue of supi-rior design 
ami execution. ^mtiHltr Avorks in br(.inze, l ire?, penates, and figures 
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ot Tarions kinds miut haye been produced in marvellous quantities, 
innumerable specimens even now b^g difibsed through tbe museums 
of Europe. The usefbl and ornamental works in the same material, 
and in g^ld, were also famous; their bronse candelabra and mirrors, 
and gold craters and cups, being eagerly sought for by Greeks as well 
as Homans; and, as with thdir la^er works, their skill in these is 
attested by many existing specimeiu of exceeding beauty. 

The wwks by which Etruscan art is commonly supposed to be 
characterised are the painted vases usually termed Etruscan, which 
form so striking a feature in our museums. They age found in vast 
numbers in the tombs of Etruria, but they ora also found in Cam¬ 
pania, the south of Italy, Sicily, and oven in Greece; whence, as the 
Bubjeots pidnted on them are Grecian in design, and always belong to 
the Grecian mythology, and the names of Greek artists, as weU as 
Greek words, are frequently found on them, it is evident that they 
are the work of foreign and probably of Greek artisans. The only 
point on which autliorities now differ is, whether the vases were 
imported into Etruria or were made by Greek workmen who were 
settled there. Of the great skill of the Etruscans in the manufacture 
of pottery there is no question, but the only kinds now assigned to 
them with any certainty are the red ware of Arretium and the black 
ware of Clusium. In the production of statues, bassi-riliovi and 
ornaments in terra-cotta, the Etruscans greatly excelled. Not only 
were their own temples adorned with terra-cotta work, but even some 
in Home received similar docoratiuns. They were also skilled in 
w^orking iron and steel; copper and silver; in the manufacture of all 
kinds of weapons, domestic utensils, &c., and indeed in all the 
ordinary handicrafts. They were likewise noted for their superiority 
as agriculturists; and they understood w'hat has been termed agricul¬ 
tural engineering, being celebrated for the practice of filling up 
marshes by diverting into them the course of muddy streams, an art 
still practised with success in Tuscany under the name of ' colmato.’ 
The invention of the termini, or stones fixing the limits of property, 
is attributed to them. Prom the Etruscans the Homans derived tlieir 
method of dividing the months by Ides, Nones, &c., their system of 
numerals, and also thoir divisions of weights and measures. 

(Micali, AnficAt Popoli Ifaliani, and Monumenti Inediti; Dempster, 
De Etruria Regali, with the continuation by P.-useri; Inghirami, 
Monumenti Etruschi ; Abcken, Mittel /(alien ; Lepsius, Ti/rrhcnische 
Pelasger in Etrurien ; Steub, Urbewohner Phatkna ; Gerluml, Bunsen, 
&c., in the Annali of the Instituto ili Corrispondenza Archcologica, at 
Home; Muller, Etruakcr; Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria.) 

ETSCH. [AmoE.] 

ETSHMIADZIN (Echmiadzin) is an Armenian convent in Hussinn 
Georgia, situated about three hours distance (1,'i miles) west from 
Erivan, in theidain which separates the mountain masses of Ali-Gheez 
and Ararat, and in that part of it that lies between the Zenghi and 
the Kharsakb, feeders of the Araxes. The convent is of great extent, 
and surrounded by a wall more than thirty feet high. The circuit of 
the wall is stated to exceed two versts, or nearly one mile and a half. 
This convent has for many centuries been the seat of the Armenian 
imtriarch called Catholicos. Within the inclosure are several distinct 
churches, each surrounded l>y a high wall flanked with round towers. 
All these churches are rudely built, cruciform, and surmounted each by 
a sort of cu;>ola that rises from the centre of the roof and is crowned by 
a low spire. The masonry of all the buildings and walls is very solid, 
the material a deep red-sandstone. Fronting the principal gate of the 
cathedral are the apartments of tlic Catholicos and the other bishops 
(for each chxirch has its bishop). The cells of tho monks arc along 
ono side of tho eathcdral-square, and tho refectory—a long vaulted 
chamber with tables and benches made of massive blocks of stone— 
on the other. Outside the cathedral, near the <loor, is a white mai’ble 
monument to Sir John Macdonald, tho English minister, who died 
some ycara ago at Tabriz. Among the other structures may be men¬ 
tioned the Synodal Hall, a long room hung round with portraits of 
the old Armenian kings. The Catholicos presides over tho synod, but 
the emperor appoints a moderator, without whose concurrence nothing 
can bo decreed—a condition which renders tho Czar virtually hc<ad of 
the Armenian church. Tho convent contains a library, in which are 
C35 manuscripts; of these 4G2 are in tho Armenian language, and tho 
remainder in foreign languages. A catalogue of the library was 
published at St. Petersburg in 1840. 

(Oiiselcy; Ker Porter; Wilbraham, Travels in the Trans-Caucasian 
Provinces of Russia.) 

EU, a town in France in tho department of Seine-Infdrieure, tho 
seat of a tribunal of commerce and of a college, is situated on the left 
bank and near the mouth of the little river Bresle, midway between 
AbbeyiHe and Dieppe, 91 miles N.N.W. from Paris, and has about 
^00 mbabitants, including the whole commune. In tho middle ages 
£u became a strong and flourishing place; but on the threat of a 
descent by the English it was burnt in 1475 by order of Louis XL, 
and has never recovered. Only the churches and a few houses that 
t^ero overlooked escaped the general destruction. The massive ruins 
of the walls and towers yet remain. 

En has several churches : the finest, that of Notre-Dame, is a large 
and beautiful gothic structure, lighted tlirough magnificent luiintcd 
wind --vs, Tho crypt contains the monuments of the counts of Eu, of 
the house of Artois. The college church contains tho monumente of 
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the Duke of Guise, murdered at Blois in 1588, and his wife, Cathei'ino 
of Cloves. Both of these churches are classed among the historical 
monuments of France. There is on hospital attended by Sisters of 
Charity. The market-place is good. La Chaumde d’Eu is a suburb 
of Eu on the opposite bonk of the Brerie. Trdport, at tho mouth of 
the river, is the port of Eu. [SBiNE-lNrERtKUiiE.] The manufactures 
of Eu are linseed-oil, soap, locks and other ironmongery, leather, 
cotton and woollen vam, glass, sail-cloth, linen, and lace. Eu trades 
also iu com, hemp, flax, wool, and timber. Tho products both indus¬ 
trial and agricultural of tho neighbourhood of Eu find on outlet at 
Tr^port, whence they are convoyed in small coasters chiefly to tho 
several towns along tne Somme and the Lower Seine. Tho species of 
timber exported are oak and beech, which are used for ship-building, 
for making staves, &o. 

The territory of Eu was given, with tho title of count, by Hicbard I., 
duke of Normandy, in 996 to his natural son Qeoffroy, whoso family 
hold it till 1227. The county next came to tho house of Do Briunno, 
iu which it remained till 1350, when on tho death of Haotil do Brionuo 
it was given to the house of Artois. The houso of Clevo.s afterwards 
inherited it, and in their favour tho county was erected into a duchy 
in 1539. In 1570 Catherine of Cleves broiight tho duchy of Eu into 
the houso of Guise by her marriage with Ifcnri of Guise (T^e Balafrd), 
who was murdered at the parliament of Blois. On tho death of his 
mother in 1638 (Miarles of Lorraine took possension of the duchy, and 
his son Henri sold it for 2,500,000 francs to Mademoiselle do Mont- 
pensier, who mailo a present of it to the Duke of Maine, the natural 
son of Louis XIV., in order to obtain the liberty of Lauzuu. On the 
death of tho heirs of the Duke of Maine their inhoriiance fell to tho 
Duke of Penthievro, whose daughter and heiress brought tho county 
of Ku into the family of Orleans by her marriage with the late King 
Louis Philippe’s father. 

Tho chilteau of Eu, which stands in a splendid park travei-scd by 
avenues of noble beech-trees, and commands fine views of tbo valley 
of the Bresle and tho sea, occupies the site of a fortress built here by 
Hollo, la the beginning of the 11th century Guillaume d’Exmes 
added to tho fortress a castellated residence for his family, and close 
to it erected tbo abbey and collegiate church of Eu. In 1049 tlm 
castle was taken and plundered by William tho Con«iucror, who gave 
it to Hobert Guisciml, who enlarged and improved it; and hero soon 
after tho mari'iagc of William with Maude of Flanders was celebrated. 
This castle >vas entirely destroyed when the order of Louis XL, abovo 
alluded to, was executed in 1475. The present chateau W'as com¬ 
menced by the Duke of Guise (TiO Balafr«J) in l.'iRl. Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, whose shade seems still to hover about the s[)t>t, inclosed 
tho park with walls, planted the trees which now form such noble 
alleys, and built a small chiltcau which was destroyed under Na])o- 
leon 1. The Duke of I’cuthiiivro ropairoil and furnished the chateau. 
By a decree of the revolutionary government, dalc«l Oct. 4, 1793, tlu! 
chateau, then in possession of Louis I’hilippc’s in<»ther, was seques¬ 
trated, tho furniture sold by auction, and the building c<>nverte<l into 
a military hospibd. The events of 1814 restored the property to tho 
Duchess-dowager of Oi*l«5ans, and her son Louis Philippe coniincncod 
the restoration of the chateau iu 1821, and frequently resided in it iu 
summer after his accession to the throne : here he was visited by tho 
C^ueeu of England in 1843. The apartments contain the most com¬ 
plete cullectiun of historical portraits in Europe. When the impotent 
endeavours of wrangling democrats to govern Frane.« wore juit an end 
to by Louis Napoleon smsuining despotic power. Doc. 2, 18.'i2, one of 
the fimt acts of tho new government was to compel the sale of tho 
Orleans property ; but wo are unable to say who is now tho po.s.sessor 
of the chateau of Eu. 

EUBUiA (Kdpota), until lately called Negropont, is an island of tho 
Mediterranean, lying along the coasts of Attica and Bcootia, from 
which it is sepamted by the Eiiripus, a very narrow channel, over which 
a bridge hsis been thrown, couueutiug the island with the inuiulaud. 
Plubcca is 90 miles iu length in a north-west direction, and 30 miles 
in extreme breadth ; but in one part, between Alivori Bay and Port 
Petries, it is scarcely 4 miles across from shore to shore. The popu¬ 
lation in 1851 was 65,066. 

Tho island generally is elevated, and contains among its mountains 
some of the highest in this part of Europe. Mount Deli>hi rises on 
the eastern shore to tho height of 7266 feet abovo tho sen, and its 
summit is scarcely over free from snow; Elios of Karystos, at tho 
southern extremity, is 4748 feet high; Mount Kbandhili, 4200 feet, 
and Teletbrius, 3100 feet, are both on the western shore north of 
E^pos. Tho general formation of these mountains is gray-limestone, 
with mnch clay-slate. The small peninsula to the north-west, which 
terminates in Cape Litliada, is mountainous, and contains one eleva¬ 
tion, Mount Lithacla, which rises to tho height of 2837 feet above tho 
sea. A little south of the iioint where this peninsula joins the moss 
of the island, and on tho west coast opposite to Bccutia, is Mount 
Telethrius, with some hot springs near its base. From Teletbrius the 
mountains spread out north-east to Cape Amoni, the most north- 
oastem point of the island, and eastward to tho coast, filling the 
northern jmrt of the island, and containing several elevations above 
2000 feet. Along the northern coast of tho island, opposite to Thes¬ 
saly, and stretching at the base of this mountain group, is tho fertile 
and extensive plain of Histioeo. South of Telethrius there is high 
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land, with some interruptions, along the west cout as far as Cape < 
Politika: within these limits is Mount Khandhili, near the coast, and ' 
another mountiun 2694 feet high. Between Cape Politika and Chalcis, ] 
and extending several miles inland, is the fertile plain of Chalcis, ' 
bounded on the north and north-east by the high mountains which 
extend to the eastern coast. The centre of this mountun thass is 
Delphi, already mentioned, and it contains several other elevations 
which are between 4000 and 6000 feet. South of the narrow channel 
on which Chalcis is situated there is a tract of lowland along the Bay 
of Vathia, backed by tho range of Mount Vathia (8821 feet), which 
appears to bo separated by a depression from the group of Delphi, 
and forms part of tho south-east boundary of the plain of Cholcis. 
Farther south, and near tho west coast, there is also the plain of 
Aliveri. Tho rest of the island south of Aliveri, along the west coast, 
and the whole of the eastern coast from the plain of Mandhonih, 
appears to bo mountainous. The southern extremity of tho island 
is filled by the moss of Mount Elias (4748 feet), which presents to 
the Archipcl^o an iron-bound and dangerous coast. 

To the southward the plains are generally cultivated with corn and 
olives, but those to the northward, called tho Plains of Histiaca, are 
moro particularly devoted to the vino, from which a light red wine is 
miule, which is the common beverage of the Greeks, and forms a 
staple article of trade. Tho wine is kept in pig-skins, well coated 
with rosin, which communicates its unpleasant flavour to tho contents. 

A deleterious ai'dont spirit is distilled from tho husks of the grapes. 
Cotton is also pluifted more to the northward. 

The passage between Thessaly and Euboea, called tho Trikiri 
Channel, from the town of that name at the eastern enti'anco to tho 
Gulf of Volo, is about four miles in averago width; tho narrowest 
part, which is towards the western extreme, is not quite one mile and 
a half: tho depth of water is regular, steep from both shores, and 
decreasing gradually from about fifty fathoms at tho entrance to thirty 
fathoms towards the western end of Negropont, oft' which lie some 
small rocky islands called Lithada Islands. Passing these islands, and 
turning to tho southw.ard, is the Gulf of Talanda -so called from the 
town of that name on the Bccoti.an shore. A remarkable feature in 
this port of the channel is tho atu.'izing depth of water uiuler Mount 
Telethrius, where for about twelve or fifteen miles there! is no bottom 
with 220 fathoms within half a mile of the shore ; but from this point 
the water shoals gradually towards Chalcis. Towartls the north-west 
extremity of this slio.e there is a very safe and excellent harbour, 
called Port Ghialtra, or Port Kah)s. There arc two villages on its 
shores, Ghialtra to the westward and Elyj)sos to tho eastward : netir 
tho latter are some ancient remains and beautifully-scidptured frag¬ 
ments of w’hito marble. 

Ill the southern part of tho channel there ans many ishands along 
the Eubo'.an shore, which oft’er gootl aiichoi'ngp, moro especially 
among the IV.talion Lslands, which aboun<l in rabbits, but pos!«\s.s only 
out! s]>ring of fi’c-sh water. Thi! bed of this part of tho channel is 
level, but compared with the northern j>art it i.-i shallow; tho genertd 
depth is from 86 to 4U fathoms. 

The ea.stern sitlc of Eubnia is a ctuitinuatiun of roeky coast, the 
high land desccmling precipitously to the shore with feiv interruptions 
t)f level ground, and this ouly, as alreatly mentioned, towards the 
northern part of tho i-d.-ind. In the hight between cajies Doro and 
Oclouia, it is an unbroken linn of precipitous shore, in which it is 
seiu coly possible to fiiul a ravino sufticicntly wi«lc to haul a boat up. 
Fragments of wreck are found at tlio height of SO feet piirpendicular,. 
washed up by the heavy sea which a north-east wind throw’s into this 
b.ty. Those winds, which alway.s blow vei-y strong, are called by tho 
Greeks ‘ ineltein,’ probably a corruption of ‘ iiial tioinpo.’ In addition 
to this, the l^aixlauelles current, preserving the courso coininunicatcd 
to it by tho direction of that strait, sets strung to tho south-w’est into 
this hay, and reiulcrs it a most diuigcrons coast; no veesel once 
embayed hero can escape destruction. Tho current being dcllce.ted to 
tho southw’ard sweeps round Capo Doro, frequently at tho rate of 
8 miles an hour. Port Petries is the only refuge which this coast 
ofl'ers, and so little has hitlierto been known of this shore that even 
this shelter has only rec«‘ntly been discoV'ered. The village of Kumi, 
in the bay of that name, is populous, and being celebrated for its 
wine, has considerable trade in that article by the small caiques, which 
however are always obliged to be hauled up on the beach for safety. 

Immediately opposite Chalcis the land rises suddenly to hills of 
coiisiderahlo height, beyond which lie tho plains of Thebes, which 
town is distant about four ho\ir8, or 12 miles. The breadth of the 
Kuripus is here diminished by a rock in inid-cbanncl, on which a fort 
is built, dividing it into two channels: that towards the main, though 
rather the broader, is ouly practicable for small boats, as there is not 
more than 3 feet of water at any time. Betw’een the rock and the 
walls of Chalcis is a distivuce of 83 feet, and the least depth at the 
bighost water is 7 feet. It is here that tho oxlrimrdinary tides take 
place for which the Euripus w’rs formerly so noted: at times the 
water runs os much as 8 miles an hour, with a fall under tho bridge 
of about one foot and a half; but what is most sitigidar, is the*fact 
that vessels lying 160 yards from tho bridge are nut in the least 
nft'oeted by this rapid. It remains hut a short time in a quiescent 
stato, changing its direction in a few minutes, and almost immediately 
resuming its velocity, which is generally from 4 to 6 miles an hour 


either way, its greatest rapidity being however always to the south* 
ward. The results of three months’ observation, in which the atxive 
phtenomena were noted, afiTorded no sufficient data for reducing them 
to any regularity. 

In and about Chalcis fragments of antiquity may be seen forming 

f »arts of tho walls of houses, in common with the grosser materials, 
iko diamonds set in lead. They are generally of white marble, 
beautifully chiselled; but in no place can any building be traced, or 
vestiges of walls. The pieces of columns are generally of tho Corinthian 
order, fluted. On Chalcis Island there is the appearance of a rude 
wall traversing*the island; and on the mainland, at tho southern 
shore of the channel, between the two ports, where the land rises to 
about 400 feet, arc tho remains of Cyclopean walls of very high 
antiquity. The blocks of stone, which ore very maasive, rude and 
irregular, but fitting closely, are of limestone, and in construction tho 
walls roBomble those of Myceiia;. This is most probably tho ancient 
Aulia; though there may have been houses at a less elevation and 
nearer the shore more convenient for commerce, the ascent to these 
ruins being steep and difficult. 

The site of Eretria, next to Chalcis the most powerful city in 
ancient Euboea, is near the west coast, a little south of Chalcis. Of 
the walls which surrounded it, the towers, a theatre, and some other 
buildings, there are still considerable remains. Near its site is tlio 
village of Noa Eretria, which occupies tho site of the Now Eretris, 
built after the dcstructiou of the olden city ii.c. 490. 








Coin of Eretria. 
Actual Si/e. .Silver. 


Britiah Museum. Actual Si/e. Silver. Weight, 86 grains. 

The mouutaiiis of Eubeca arc said to conbiin copper, .and the 
marble quarries near Karystos have long been famous. (Stiabo, 
[ 1 . 11(3.) The soil, favoured by the diversities of cliiiiati! which such 
a variety of elevation att'ortls, is capable of yielding the productions 
of tropical as well as of more northern regions, and of supporting an 
infinitely larger population than now occupies tho land. Com is 
niiaed in considerable quantities for the .supply of the adjacent main¬ 
land as well as the island itself. Tlie chief product however is wine. 
Cotton, wool, &c., arc also exported. • The island abouuds in .'lieep of 
an excellent breed ; but l»ullock3 are scarce, and bred principally for 
agricultural purpo.ses. Of late years agricidture has l>cen con.sidor- 
ably improved, chiefly owing to the oxertion.s of a few English and 
other foreign settlers. In tho mountains are abuuflauce of wihl boars 
and deer, and tho plains are overrun with hares an<l rabbits. Among 
tlio trees are the oUv«’, oak, fir, chestnut, walnut, mulberry, and 
oriental plane. In the whole island there is not a stream deserving 
the name of a river into wliicli the smallest boat could enter, aud tho 
inhabitauts generally supply themselves with w'nter from wells. 

Tho ouly towns are t.'uAi.cis, Karystos at the south-end of tho 
islaml, Kuiiii at its eastern extremity, aud Xerochori, tho aneieut 
Histiaca, at the northern end; all except Chalcis small and unim¬ 
portant places. 

The villages arc few', and, for the most p.art, wrctcheilly poor as well 
ns small place.s. Tlioy generally stand at some distance from tha 
beach, and on an (elevation so as to be diflionlt e>f access. 

Among other remains of the former greatness of the island may bo 
mentioned .an aqueduct, apparently of Venetian construction, w’hich 
commeuemg at the foot of Mount Delphi wiiuLs its w.ay to w ithin 
half a mile of Chidcis, and forms a very picturesque object. I'hough 
it no longer conveys water, it is by no lueuns in a ruiiious condition. 

On the summit of Mount Elias (tho Oeheof Strabo) are the remains 
of an ancient temple, consi.stiug of rude niioriiatnt-ntetl hloek-s of 
limestone, and columns of the same material; and antiquarian 
remains still exist in various other places. 

The first inhabitauts f this island were probably a Pelasgic race, 
which is said to have occupied, before the historical times, most of 
tlie islands of tho H’lgean Sea. The Drj'opcs from Mount OSta were 
I said to liave foundetl Cai^stus and Styra (Herotlotus, viii. 46; 
Thucyd. vii. 6T); and the Athenians founded Chalcis and Eretria, 
before tho siege of Troy. Homer (‘ llitul,’ ii. 536) calls the inhabit¬ 
ants of ICuboea by the name Abautes, and mentions them as having 
taken a distiugui.shed part in tho expedition agiiinst Troy. The 
Hestiajots w’ere said to bo a colony of the Perrhtebi, a Pelasgic tribe: 
but the Athenians appear to have been from q verj* remote epoch the 
principal colonisers of Euheoa. At thh dawn of the historical limes 
we find Chalcis and Eretria, two iude^udent but allied towns, which 
had advanced to a high state of pixispeiity, hohliug domitiion over 
tho islands of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos, and sending colonies to tho 
coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, as well as to the shores of Italy and 
Sicily. Naxu.s, the first Greek settlement in Sicily, and Cuma, one 
of tho oldest in Italy, were colonies of Chalcis. Eretria aud Chalcis 
how'over quarrelled, and Thucydidos (i. 16) mentions the war between 
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tha two Btetes m <me of the oldest win on noord among the Greeks. 
The towns oontinued stOl to flourish under the goremment of their 
Hippobotto,^ or wealtider oitlsens, until they joined with Cleomenes 
in nu invasion of Attica, which followed the expulsion of the Pisistzu- 
tido), in oonsequmice of which, after the Athenians had repulsed 
Cleomenes, they invaded Eubcsa, about 506 b.o., defeated the Boeotians, 
who hi^ come to the assistanoe of Chalcia; and having taken the 
latter city, they punished it severely, put many of the citizens in 
fetters, until they ransomed themselves, confiscated all the property 
of the Hippobotn, and gave their lands to Atlieniah polonists, whom 
they sent over to the island to the number of 4000. (Herodotus, 
V. 77.) Euboea now became in great measure a dependency of 
Athens; although the Athenian supremacy was at times disputed by 
the Thebans. The Eubocans, witli the Athenians, sent assistance to 
the lonians of Asia in their war against Darius Hystaspes; and their 
troops were among those which burnt Sardes (b.c. 499). The firat 
invasion of Greece was the consequence of that expedition. The 
Satrap.s, Datis and Artaphemes, landed in Euboea with an immense 
force, completely desti-oj’ed Erctria, and sent its inhabitants as slaves 
into Asia. A general revolt of Enboca i^inst Athens broke out iu 
B.C. 445, but Pericles with 5000 regular troops marched into the, 
island, and recovered possession of it; reducing the towns of Euboea 
to the condition of tributaries to Athens. This island was of great 
importance to the Athenians ; it furnished them with corn, supplied 
them with horses, and was considered of more value to them than all 
their other colonies put together. During the Peloponnesian war, 
after the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, another general I'cvolt of 
Eubcoa took place, and the island placed itself under the protection 
of Lacedsemon, but afteiavimls returned to the Athenian allegiance, 
when Athens had recovered its indcpcndonco; and from that time its 
four principal towns, Chalcis, Eretria (which had been rebuilt near the 
site of the old town destroyed by the Persians), Carystns, and Oreus, 
possesBod a kind of municipal independence under the supremacy of 
Athens. The Eulxeans however joined the Theban loj^juc against the 
Spartans, and fought under Eparainondas. In the general prostration 
into which the principal states of Greece fell after tlio death of Kpatni- 
nondas, Eubma seems to have been left in groat measure to itself. Its 
principal towns came under the rule of chiefs, or tyrants, as they 
were called, without any interference on tho part of tiio AthenLans. 
About B.C. 350 Callias aud Taurosthenes, sons of the late tymnt 
Mnesarchiis, who were ruling in Chaloi.<?, niaflo overtures to Philip of 
Macedou, in order t<i have his assistance in subduing the rest of the 
island, an opi>yrtnnity which was cjigerly seized by Philip. Plutarch, 
who was at the same time tymut of Erctria, applied tt> the Athenians 
to check Philip’s interf<?rence. Tho Athenians .sent an e.\pedition 
under Phocian, who defeated the Chalcidi.ans after har<l fighting; but 
this led to no favoumble result, .as CJallins rent:iine<l in j>ossession of 
Ohalcis, and the Macedonian influence was ostjvblishcd over the island. 
AVhen the Homans began to extend their influence to Greece, Chalcis 
and tho other towns of Eiihcca contracted alliance with Home, and 
they remained »tea<lfast to that alliance during the .Etolian wai-. 
(Livy, x-xxv, 37, 39.) Chalcis afterwards submitted to Antioclius. 
(Livy, XXXV. 50, 51.) In the Aclueaii war, after the defeat at (.’orinth, 
(,'halci.H was takeji and destroyed by the Romans, an<l the island was 
included in tho province of Achaia. It then gx\adually declined iu 
population and impf.»rtancc; and Pausanias and Dion'speak of its 
fallen state under the empert»rs. 

In tho middle ages Kulxea was called Egripo, a corruption of Euripns, 
On tho dismemberment of the east<u*ii ciupir43 by the Tjatins tho Vene¬ 
tians obtained i>o8session of Kubcea, which they called Nogr<ipont, pro¬ 
bably a corruption of Egripo, and ‘ponte,’ meaning the bridge which 
united it to tho mainlaiul. 'I’lie Venetians lost tho island in 1470, when 
tho Turks took tho capital, Jfegropont, aud mnssaorod all tho inhabit¬ 
ants. The Venetian <loge and gener.al Morosini bloeka<led it in 1683, 
but after a murderous siege ho wais obliged to re-ombark with great 
loss. The people of Eiibrna took part in tlio general rising of tho 
Greeks against the Turks, and the island now forms part of the kingdom 
of Greece; here as in the other parts of the kingdom the cla.ssical 
names have been restored. 


Coin of Kubiua. 

Britinh Manonm. Actual size. Bilvor. Weight, 61 ^,, grains. 

EULAiUS, RIVER. [lUonDAD.] 

EUPEN, a town in Rhenish Prussia, in the government of Aachen, 
ia zituated in a fertile valley at the foot of tho Eifol, 12 miles S. 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, near tlie Belgian frontier, and has about 11,000 
inhabitants. Tho town is well-built, and extends over a considerable 
surface, as it includes several gardens aud meadows. It contains four 
chui Ties, a custom-house, an orphan asylum, and sevetal large woollen 
factories which turn out large quantities of broadcloth and kemey- 


merea. A district court for the oirole of Eupen and a court of petty 
sessions are held in the town. In the region of the Eifel between 
Eupen and Malmedy is a Homan bridge. When tho French extended 
their frontier to the Rhine, Eupen was one of tho towns in tite depart¬ 
ment of Ourthe, and was then named Niaih The circle of Eupen is, 
though wooded and mountainous, full of fine pastures. It contains 
68 square miles, and produces timber, grain, vegetables, flax, Ac.; 
large quantities of cheese are made. Iron, calamine, and pottei^- 
edny are among its mineral products. 

EUPHRATES. [Trams.] 

EURE, RIVER. [Kbkk, Department ofj 

EURE, a department in tho north of France, comprehending a 
portion of the old province of Normandie, is bounded N, by tho 
department of Seine-Inf^rieure, E. by the deportments of Oise and 
Selno-et-Oise, from both of which it is in part separated by tho river 
Epte, a feeder of the Seine, S. by the departments of Eiire-ot-Loir 
and Omo, and W. by Calvados. Tho department lies b«}twcon 48“ 39' 
and 49“ 29' N. lat., 0“ 20' and 1“ 47' E. long. Its greatest lungth 
from cast to west is 65 miles, from north to south 60 miles. ’Pho 
area of the department according to tho ca<lastral returns of 1851 
(which differ considerably from those tlmt accompanied tho census 
of 1846) is 2689’48 s<.;uare miles. The population in 1851 was 415,777, 
or 150"88 to the square mile, being 23-83 below the average per st^uaro 
mile for tho whole of France. 'Tho population wn-s less by 10,000, 
and the area given 440 square miles more in 1851 (jjan in 1841. 

Surface, —The department presents a varied succession of w-ell- 
cultivated fields, farms inclosed with hodgo-row.s, large forests, hills 
of moder.aie elevation, rivers, bustling manufaeiuritig towns, .ancient 
castles, a few marshes in the south-west, aud a small uxtuut of 
along tho ombouchuro of tho Seine. 'Pho surface on the whole is 
level ; the higliest elevations, Mont-Roti near l\mt-Audomor .and the 
rocky promojitory of QuillobrRuf, are not more than 300 fo('t above 
tho sca-lcvol. The dei>artmeut belongs .almost entirely to tho basin 
of the Seine, which river crosses it from Houtli-uu.st to north-north¬ 
west, and divides it into two uiietpial portions. The Seiue also 
touches the east of the <lep.artnH‘ut at two or throe points between 
Elbeuf and its embonebure. On tho i-ight b.ank of the Seine, and 
between tbo Andellc and the Epte, lies the richly-eultiviitc<l ttu-ritory 
of tho Norman IV.f/x, ami tho forest of Lion.s, which extends also 
into the depai-tmeiit l^f Seine-rnferieure. In the centre of this forest 
Henry I. of England built tho ciistle of St.-Genis iu which ho <lit;il. 
On the left bank of tho Seino thero is a serios of fivo plains, which in 
most instances consist of a dry soil, ami have im watenroursi s except 
tho rivers that bound them. 1. Between tho Seine aud tho Euro is 
a narrow well-woodo<l plain, which also cxtomls into tlui dcjKirtuicut 
of Seine-et-Oi.se. 2. Tlio district between the h'.uro :iml the I ton 
consists of the plain of St.-Aiidr»5 aud tho Terros-Kram;ai.-;i>s, a portion 
of tho .ancient territory of I’erche, of which Vernouil was the capital. 
3. The I toil, the Eure, ami the Uille inclose a third ]»liiloau, tins 
north part of which comprises the old territory of /tnumois, and i.s 
sojjarated fruiu tho plain <»f Neubotirg (un tho south) J>y a scries of 
«lcpressious or valleys that run east aud west between Moutfort and 
Elbeuf, 4. Botwoou the Rillo .and its feeder tho tfiiareiitonuo lies a 
fourth ])lain, which forms part of the district formerly eallcil Utic/ic. 
The (fiiarciitonno, tho Hille, aud tlm Touoque inclose the fertile plain 
of Lieuvin, tho eastern part of which is in this dejtartmeut, ami tho 
western p.art in that of (Jai.vajxis. 

Ihjdrofiraitloj .—The ilepartmeiit takes its name from tho A’lov;. the 
ancient A at«w, which, i-ising iii tho dcp.artmeiit of Oriie, runs from 
north-west to south-east into the eeutro of the department of Euro- 
ot-Tioir, wlience turning north-east it jiasses Chartres and Maiutouuu. 
From this last town it runs nearly duo north till it reaches the 
boundary of the department of Euro, along whieli it runs for a few 
miles in a north-east direction, and again turning north it passes Paey 
aud Loiiviors, and enters tho Seine on the left bank near Pont-du- 
PAi-che, after ti course <if 93 miles. This river was formeily navi- 
gatiKl from Ghai-tres to the Heine, but only that portion of it which is 
within this department is now navigable. 'Pho objects of transport 
along the Eure are salt, timber, ami fuel-wood. Its ]>rincipal fooder.s 
arc—^tho Vesf/re, which joins it on tho right bank near Ivi-y; tho 
JUaiee., which jtiins it on tho left bonk below Dreux; tho Avre or 
A are., which flows from the department of Orne along tho confines 
fif J'lure and Eure-et-Loir, aud (inters the Euro at the point whore 
that river becomes navigable; and tho Jton, which rising in the ea.st 
of the department of Umc, near the monastery of La-Trappo, flows 
north-east into the department of Eure, passing Rrotouil and Damville; 
below this last-named town it has an underground course for 9 miles, 
but reappears through numerous springs near (Jonches, and passing 
Evroux, enters tho Eure at Planches, after a course of 72 miles. 
'Pho other_ rivers are- -the Jltlle, which I'ising in Orne, flows iu a 
northern direction through this department, passes Beaumont, Brioune, 
and Pont-Audemer, from which to its entrance into the Seine it is 
nav|gablo for large barges : tho Epte, which rises in Seine-Iufdrieuro, 
flows in a southerly direction along the eastern boundary of the 
department, and joins the Seine on tho right bank a little above 
Vernon : and the AndeUe, which rises near the source of the Epte, 
and flowing south-west enters the Seine on the right bank uetiriy 
opposite Pont-do-PArche. On tho two last-mentioned streams nro 
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several important iron-works; the other rivers drive the machinery 
of a flreat number of oom-millSi paper-mills, and factories. The 
Seine is navigated by small steamers and large river barges between 
Rouen and Paris, and ^ huge sea-going vessels below Rouen. [Sbisb.] 

Soil and Produce. —^The department is almost entirely occupied by 
the chalk that encircles the Paris basin, and is covered with a vegetable 
and clayey soil which is very thin on the crests of the hills. Along 
the Seine there are some tracts covered with baiTen sand quite 
incapable of cultivation. A good deal of marsh-land near the mouth 
of the Seine has been reclaimed by embankments and brought into 
cultivation. 

The extensive cultivation of com in the plains gives them a rich 
but monotonous appearance. The roads, as hi all parts of Normandy, 
ore lined with rows of apple and pear-trees. Besides com of all kinds, 
more than enough for tho consumption, hemp, flax, apples and pears 
for cider, plums, cherriesy toasles, weld, leguminous plants, and 
garden stulTs are abundantly grown. Horses of the Norman breed 
are reared in considerable numbers; sheep are numei-ous, and 
esteemed for their flesh, especially when fed on pastures near the 
sea. The best fat cattle brought to tho Paris markets arc fi‘om the 
rich pastures of Uoumois and Liouviu. Hogs of laigo breed are reared 
in great numbers. Poultiy is abundant and of exccllout quality. The 
rivers abound with tench and other fish, and great quantities of 
salmon and sliad ascend them fruui the seiu 

Tho vineyards of the department, which are for the most part 
coiiflned to the valleys of the Eure, the Itun, and the Seine, yield 
only 1,320,000 gallons of wine. The annual pro<luce of eider is 
estimated at 20,700,000 gallons. Tho most common trees in the 
forests are oak, elm, biiecli, maple, and birch. Tho long rows of 
lofty poplar’s in the iiuighbourboud of the Seine are a eharaeteristie 
feature in the scenery. Farms range from 30 to 300 acn:s. The farm¬ 
houses and fariii-biiildiugs are mostly built of wood and covered in with 
tiles or tliatch. Tho dwellings of the poorer classes are built of 
wood and clay, and thatched. 

Mincrahi and Mniitifuctnrcti. —The department is rich in iroii-oro; 
buihling-stone, millstones, and paving-granito are (piarricMl; fnllers’- 
eartli and potters’-clay arc found. Tluire arc miuer.al nj>rings at various 
places in the <lepartment. The inauufacturos consist of fine and coarse 
woollen cloths, linen, tlircud, calico, paj)cr, printed cottons, cotton- 
yarn, outlcry, tapio, cotton hosiery,blankets, carpets, wiud-in.strumeuU), 
horn and boxwood combs, glu«‘, nails, pins, hardware, &c. There are 

2.'> furnaces and foundries for tho manufacture of iron, glass-works, 
numci’ous dour and j)a|icr-mills, dye-houses, fulling-mill.-*, marblo- 
sawing works, sugnr relinerics, bleaching grounds, important copper 
foundries, zinc works, ami a great number of tan-yards. The exports 
are comp<‘sed of the varii.ms agricultural and industrial pi-odiicts iiainod 
or indicate*! ; the imporbs cliiclly of the raw material re*piirtal in the 
niiiueroUM manufactures, and of colonial ju’odueo. There arc (JDS 
wind and water-mills, and 727 factories of difleront kinds in tho 
dej»ai’tni€’nt. 

Clituatc. - The climate is in general mild, moiot, and ehangeable, 
but healthy, bearing a cojisidcrable resemblance to that of Englaml. 
Tlu! wi'st ami north-west wimls bring rain iiud fog; these winds, with 
the north ami tho south-west, are th»' most comimm. Ijctwcou Uii ami 
10(t days in the year are rainy. The country is better wooded than 
Franc*! gtinerally’ is. In descending t*iward.s Paey on tins hlure, on th*! 
r*)a<l from i’.'iris t*» Ca*'n, tho magnificence of the prospect is very 
striking. The valley *)f tho Eure, lir*ia*l and perfectly levtd, alxiumls 
with lino trees, which arc planted in the iuclosures of the rich 
mo.a*low-1and. 

('uwiaiivicatioiin.- -Tin! department is cros.so*l by 12 nation.al, 2ii 
tlepartmcutal, ami 47 parish roa*ls. It has great facilities for eom- 
miiuicalion by the Seine, ami by the Paris ami Il*men railroad, which 
has 31 miles «>f its length in this department, all, a-s far as Poiit-*le- 
I’Arehe, on the left biuik of the Seine. Frrnn this lino two brunch 
railroails aiv making, one from near tho Vernon sbition through 
fivreux and (’ouches, tlie «>th*’r fr*)in near Pout-*k‘-l'Arche to riornay, 
where it meets the flirmcr, and is to be continued through Lisioux 
to Ciicu. 

Divisions, Towns, tl-c. —Tlic department contains 1,721,218 acres. 
Of this surface ali*iut a tiiilliou of acres are ax’ablc laud, 57,354 pasture- 
land, 85,826 .‘ire *)reluird8, iiurseri<'s, ami ganlens, 3()9,8y0 arc c*)Vi!reil 
with woods and forests, an*l -16,171 witli heaths and mai-slu?!*. It is 
divided into five arroiulisscmcuts, which, with their subdivisions and 
population, are us follows :—• 


Arrondisscincnts. 


1. Kvreux , 

2. L*>uvu>r8 . 

3. LcH.AndcIya . 

4. Bcrnay 

5. Pont-Au*lcmer 


Cuntons. j Communes. | Vorulution in 1831.1 
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1. The first orrondisBcment luis Pvreux for its chief town, which is 
noticed in a separate article. Of the other towns wo mention tho follow¬ 
ing, giving with each throughout the population of tho commuuo;— 


Breteml, a town of 2158 inhabitants, stands on iha Iton, 20 miles 
S.S.W. from Evroux, near the Forest of BreteuO, and in a country 
abounding in iron-ore, A church, which dates from th« 11th 
century, and the remams of a castle built by the Conqueror, and dia- 
mantlra in 1378 by Du Quesclin, are the must remarkable objects in 
the town. The manufactures consist of hardware, nails, pins, coppar* 
wire, mill-casting^ &c. ; there are also iron foundries and smelting 
furnaces. There is a cold ferruginous spring at Breteuil. Conchee 
stands in a fine wheat and pasture country on ih*! slope of a little 
hill above tho Itob, 12 miles S.W. from Evrirux, and has 209-4 iuhtibit- 
ants, who are engaged in tho manufacture of iron, luirdware, shoe 
and glove leather, &c. It was formerly defende*! by a strong castle, 
of which the massive walls, dijep moat, iuul four of the towcr.s still 
exist. Tho church of Conches dates from the 10th century; it is 
lighted through painted windows. St.-AndrS-la-Mardw is a Ktnall 
place south of Evreux, with] 1234 inhabitants. It stands in an 
extensive plain, which suffers fi’equeiitly from dr<iught. Tho baixmy 
of St.-Andr<S bchuigcd to the family of Bayard, whoso coat-uf-arms 
and famous device may ho seen on the walls of the church. A little 
east of St.-Audrt5, near the Eure, is Ivry, with 101U inhabitants, near 
which Henri IV. defeated the Duke of Maycnne, March 14, 1590. 
A pymmid erocte*! by tho Duke of Pi-uthit^vrc t<» commemorate this 
victory was demolished by the i’ej[)ublicans in 1793, and restoml by 
Napoleon in 1809. Ivi’y belonged to liaoul, half-briither of Ki*rhard 1., 
duke of Normandy, in whose time a strong f*>rtrcss was built on tho 
hill, at the base of which the town soon sprung uji. IVilliam tho 
Bastard gave tho domain of Ivry to llogcr <le Bciiuniout, who in 1071 
founded a Benedietine mon»i.st»-ry below the castle. In a.jo. 1119 
Henry I. *,f England threw a strong garrison into tiie tower oi Ivry, 
ns the castle was sometimes ealliHl, ijOuia-lc-.Te<i.unc <aud Henry II. of 
England ha*l an interview. In preseneo of the Pope’s legate, near Ivry 
ill 1170. In the 15th century an uyiper t<',wn existed, which was built 
on the hill round the castle, besides the town an*l mona.-'tcry of Ivry, 
which sloo*l ill the valley. In 1418 tho uj»per town was tukin by 
Talbot the English general, and tl**! castle capiluluted soon after. In 
1121 Iviy au*l its *!a.stle were again f!ik*.-ii by the English under tho 
iJiik*! *»f BciUbi\l. They weic recovered by the Fitaich in 1449 under 
count l.>unoi.“, who demulishoil tho fortress, of which there are now 
only extensive ruins. Xonancouvt, on the left Lank of the Avre, for¬ 
merly a strong fortress and the se*’iu! of many an interview between 
the Norman kings of Euglan*} ami the kings of France, is now a suiull 
jdaco of 1529 iiihabitauCs. The house in which Heiiri IV. slept the 
night b*rf*>re the battle *if Ivry i.s .still shown. Pacji.iii a vei’;. beautiful 
valley <ni tho Eure, with the remains of ancient wails around it, lias a 
jiopulatiou of 1196. I’he ancient eiustl*! of Pacy, the resi<l*.-nce of Philijipo 
Auguste and St.-Loiii.s, wa.s dLsmaiitleil by (.'harles V., who took the 
town by assault in 1378. limjlis, near the right bank of the Rillc, is tho 
centre *if a givat miiuuia*:ture of j>ins an*l nails ; iron-wire, hardware, 
calico, tap*», aewiug-threa*!, stockings, j>api!J’, &e., arc .al.so made. It 
has moreover iron, copper, and zinc works: yiopulatiou, 20.50. Vev- 
mull, in the south of the department, an*l near the left bank of Uie 
Avr*‘, was formerly *I*;ffnde*l by a strong ca.stlo, of whitdi the keeji is 
still staiuiiiig, :uid by three other f*.)rtrosse.s, the whiile Fnrroim*le*l by 
ramparts an*l *le*'p ditches. The fortilicat ions are now fur 1 he most 
pai’t reydaced by hamlsuine y>rouiena*hs. Th*! ancient chureh of lai- 
Madeleiiie, which i.s suriuouiite*! by a tower richly *l*‘»!*!ratcil with 
ficulyitured work, is the gr*;at *irnamcnt of tlu! town. Verueuil has a 
yuiblic libj’ary ainl 39.56 inbabitants, who manufacture ho.-iiery, lliUinols, 
hardware, yiotlery, &*:., and Inule in liiu’ii, caiwas, w*>ol, an*l dro.s.aed 
skins for bookbimling. 'i'hc greatest onion fair in Eur>iy>e. is held here 
on the 9th of O*:t*)l.>or annually. Under the walls *>f Verueuil th*! 
Duke *>f Be*lfonl in 1424 gaine*l lii.s hist vietoi-y over the Fna *4), ;it'ter 
a battle whi*:h lasted two wlnde d.ays. Verueuil is an aneieiit ydaee ; 
it was burnt in 1131 by lightning. Ile-niy I., tluLe of Xormaudy, 
rebuilt it, and surroinuled it with th*- strong fox-tilii-atioiis above allmled 
ti>; ami from this time till 1594, when it litially subuiitte*! to Henri 
IV., tho town was besiege*! :uiil taken .at least oiiee in a century bj’tbo 
French or Fuglish. Vvrnon, a station on the ParLs-Koiieii railroa**, 
stands on tho left bank of the .Seine, whhth i.s hero ero.-.setl by a brnlgo 
of 22 arches, leading to the .suburb of Veruonuet. It has a college, 
an*l 7128 iiihabitant.s, wl j have no manufactures of imyxortanee, but 
trade to some extent in eorii, Hour, win*’, .’ind cut stone. Tho town 
is in gi’neral ill built; the .street.s, formeil of timber-framed house.-, 
.'ire narrow au*l crooked, but ’icyit clean by ruuuiug streams. PiMmeii- 
ailes in tlu! Airni of boulcv^u^^s surround tlmtown. Tho yiarish ehiireli, 
ami the church of tho llotol-Dieu, an hosyiital founded by JSt.-l.oui.’i, 
and an ancient luiussivo tower, are tho most remarkable objects. A 
line avenue ioails from Vernon to the (-huteau de Bizy, which belouge*! 
to till! Duke of IVnthiivrc, who I’t 'ired hither with his *laugUliT ou 
the bivaking out of the Fi’cnch revolution in .1792. The *luke di* *l 
here Alareh 4, 1793; through his daughter ami heiress, who niarri* *! 
the Diik** of Orlt^aus (EgalitiS), the chilloau au*l *lomain of Ui/y e.amo 
to bouis Pluliyipe, who occasionally roaided' here before his acce.-i.sion 
to the throne. 

2. In tlio second rnrandissemeut, tho cliiof town, Louviers, formerly 
Loi'ii.rs, stands in a valley skirted by *jxtousive wootls,,au*l watered by 
numcixjus branches of tho Eure, 14 miles N. from Evreux, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commei’ce, a chamber of commerce. 
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a council of Prud’-Hommes, and 9998 inhabitants. The old part of the 
town, which consists of a few brood streets communicating with each 
other by a multitude of uaiTow lanes, is entirely built of w'ood; the 
new part is built of brick and cut-stone, and presents some pretty 
streets. The church of Notre-Dame, the nave and choir of which 
date from 1218, is a very imposing edifice; the south portal, which 
was completed in 1496, is particularly admired for its bold projections 
and florid ornaments. The painted windows of this church are dis¬ 
tinguished for the angular drawing and quaint designs that characterise 
an early period of art. The house of the Templars, a moat curiotu 
specimen of the domestic architecture of the 12th century, the public 
library, and the theatre are the other moat striking objects in the 
town. Louviers is one of the chief scats of the cloth tu.anufiicture in 
France; it ha.s upwards of 40 fivetories, in which from 7000 to 8000 
hands are cinployc<l. It has been long famous for the finest descrip¬ 
tion of cloths (for uniforms, &c.), which range from 30 to 65 francs 
an ell. Of late years coaracr cloths, cassimeres, fancy goods for trowaers, 
mantles, Ac., are also made. Thera are also several woollen-yarn 
factories, largo tan-yards, bleaching ostablishmenta^ card factories, 
steam-engine and mill-work factories, dye-houses, brick-works, &c., 
and a brisk trade in corn, wood, charcoal, flax, wool, teazles, Ac. 
Richard Coour do Lion gave Louviers in exchange for the dom.ain of 
Andelys to the archbishop of Rouen, whoso successors hchl the 
seignory of the towit with the title of count till the first French 
revolution. Louviers w’as taken .after a vigorous rc-sistance of twenty- 
six days by Henry V. in 1418. The Duke of Bedford besieged it in 
1431, and after a stout deftvine, which lasted twenty-throe weeks, the 
town was taken and its walls and principal buildings were demolished. 
Gaillon, 9 miles S.E. from Louviora, on the I’aris-Rouen railroad, has 
2596 inhabitants, who manufacture carpets, cotton-yarn, striped and 
checked calicoes, &,c. The castle of Gaillon, which originally belonged 
to the dukes of Normandy, and from the t'mo of St. Loui.s, to the 
archbishops of Rouen, was rebuilt in a maguificent stylo in 1515 by 
Currlinal Amboise. This building having been injured and in part 
destroyed by fire in 1703, was soon after restored. It was sold at 
the time of the first French revolution, and partially demolished. A 
be.autiful portico which separated the first and second courts of the 
castle wsui removed stone by stone, and reconstructed in Paris in the 
court of the I’alais-des-Beaux-Arts, of which it forms the grandest 
ornament. The aistlc, which now retains few features of its former 
magnificence, was fitted up in 1812 as a central house of detention 
for the convicts of the departments of Eure, Eure-et-Loir, Seinc- 
lufdrieure, Orne, and Somme. NevJtourg stands in a fertile plain south¬ 
west of Louviers, and has 2105 inhabitants, who manufacture cotton, 
and trade in corn, coarse linen, w'ool, and cattle. There are here the 
remains of a fine old Nurm<an castle, rich (as almost every spot in this 
part of Franco is) in traditions connected with English history. 
Henry I. of England took and burnt the castle in 1118; on Henry’s death 
the Norman barons a.sHemble<l here and resolved to support Stephen’s 
claim to the throne of England. In the castle of Neubourg also the 
marriage of Marguerite of France with the eldest son of Henry II. 
was celebrated. The proximity of the castle brought much trouble 
and many a siege upon the town. The remains of the castle were 
fitted up during the minority of Louis XIV'’. by the Marquis do 
Sourdiac, lortl of Neubourg, as a theatre, in which the firat attempts 
at French opera were made by the representation of the ‘Toison d’Or,’ 
of Pierre Corneille. In the same theatre in more recent times, all 
the handsome women and pretty girls of all ranks from the adjacent 
parts of Normandy used to assemble at a ball given on the feast of 
St. Paul in every year. The plain of Neubourg is entirely devoid of 
water-coiirses, it is very fertile in com; some clumps of trees left 
hero and thera tend in some degn^e to relievo the monotony of its 
scenery. Neubourg is the birthpLacc of M. Dupont de I’Eure, the 
distinguished French legi.slator and politician. Pont de-CArche, a 
station on the Paris-Rouen railroad, on the left bank of the Seine, 
which is here again crossed by a bridge of 22 arches, has 1687 
inhabitants, who trade in timber, cattle, fruit-trees, &c. The tide 
ascends the Seine as far as this tow’n. Pont-de-l’Arche owtis its origin 
to Charles le Chauve, who erected here a palace, in which he convened 
councils, held assemblies of his nobles, and drew up edicts: he also 
built a bridge, defended by a citadel, from which the name of the 
place (in Latin Pons Arcis, * citadel-bridge’) is derived. The citadel 
was demolished about the beginning of the revolution. Pout-de- 
I’Archo was bume<l by the English under Edward III. The walls of 
the town yet remain flanked by circular towers. The bndge is a 
picturesque object, with mills in some part of its length, and a lock 
under one of the arches to facilitate the navigation of the river. On 
the bank of the river near the town are the remains of a Cistercian 
abbey, founded a.d. 1190, by Richard Coour de Lion, in pursuance of 
a vow which ho had uiiulo when nearly lost in the rapid current of 
the Seine. The church of Pont-de-l’Arche, though much dilapidated, 
is a fine building in the decorated gothic style; it has some rich 
carving, and handsome painted windows. 

8. Of the third arrondissement the chief town, stands 

in the tenitoiy of the Norman Vexin, on the i^ht bank of the Seine, 
and has a tribunal of first insl^ce, and a population of 6345, who 
mauqiacture cloth, cotton hosiery, linen, pipes, sabots, woollen and 
cotton yarn, and leather. The town consists of two parts,' 


Andely and Grand-Andely. Petit-Andely stands close to the Seine, 
which is hero spanned by a fine suspension bridge of a single arch. 

A large hospital, which was built by the Duke of Penthibvre in 1784, 
surmounted by a dome, and an ancient inn built of wootl, and called 
Grand-Cerf, are the most remarkable objects in this pai't of the town. 
Qrand-Andoly is about half a mile inland; it has a very ancient 
gothic church and a fine specimen of the domestic architecture of 
the 16th century in the housj called La Grande Maisou, now used as 
a granary. Grand-Andoly, the more ancient part, sprung up round 
an abbey fur nuns, founded here in a.d. 611 by Sainte Clotildo, tho 
wife of Clovis, whose holy well is still an object of veneration in tho 
neighbourhood. Tho abbey was burnt by the Northmen in 884, but was 
soon after rebuilt. The abbey church, which was early made colle¬ 
giate, is remarkable for tho beauty of its stainod-glnss windows. 
On an eminence above tho town stand the still majestic 
mins of Coaur-de-Lion’s famous fortress of Ch&teau Gaillard. Tho 
building of the castle gave origin to Petit-Andoly. The ChtVteau 
Gaillard was founded by Richard ii< 1195, after his return from 
Palestine. It became one of the strongest places in France ; its walls 
were 8 feet thick, and it was defended by 17 massive towers. Coour 
do liiun died in this castle. Philippe Auguste took it in 1203 after an 
eight months’ siege. In 1314 it became tho prison of Marguerite and 
Blanche, tho daughters-iu-law of Philip tho Fair, who were declared 
guilty of adultery ; Blanche spent seven years in it; Marguerite wjw 
strangled after being imprisoned two years. David Bruce, king of 
Scotland, found an asylum in Chfitcau Gaillard in 1334, and in 1356 
Charles the Ba<l was shut rip in it. The English, after a siege of 
seven mouths, took tho fortress in 1418, and held it till 1449, when 
they were driven out by the French. Henri IV. took it in 1.589; but 
it was soon after recovered by tho party of the i.eague, who hehl it 
till 1591. Henri IV. had it entirely dismantled; tho keep alone was 
spared, which however was partly demolished in 1616 by order of 
Louis XIII. From the Cotc-des-deux-A mants, a hill which stands 
above tho village of Amfreville, near the junction of the Aiidelle with 
tho Seine, and connected with which there is afl interesting local 
tradition, there is one of the finest views in Normandy, compi-ising 
the volleys of the Seine, tho Euro, Jind the Audelle, the towns of 
Louviers and Elbeuf, with numerous bridges, ohl castles, forests, * 
factories, and villages. Villicrs, a small place near Lcs-Andelys, was 
the birthplace of N. Poussin. Gisora, in a fertile plain on tho Kptc, 
is BuiToundcd by walls and ditehos, and was formerly defended by a 
c.astle, the keep and a tower of which are still standing. Tho iuclosurc 
of the castle is used as a market-place; the ditch is planted with 
trees and forms a promenade. The chtirch, dedicated to St. Gervais 
and St. Protais, dates fmm the 13th century, but having boon often 
repaired it presents various styles; the portal is in the renaissance 
style, and the finest specimen of the kind m Notmandy. I'he interior 
contains a curious monument, on which tho representation of a dead 
body is sculptured in marble. The town has 3624 inhabitants, some 
cotton-spinning and bleaching establishments, tan-yjinls, and breweries. 
In the neighbourhood are copper an<l zinc works. PUury-aur-AndvUe, 
a mere hamlet in 1830, has now a population of 1065, cotton fivetories, 
print-works, aqd brick and lime kilns. lAma-la-FhrH, 14 raile.H N. 
from Les-Andelys, is built round and on tho site of tho ancient casthi 
in which William Longsword died ami William the Bastard spent 
part of his youth. There was a town hero in Roman times. The 
population is 1524. 

4^ In tho fourth aiTondissement the chief town, Tlcnmy, stands on 
the left bank of tho Charentonno, has tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, a college, savings bank, and 6871 inhabitants. Judith 
do Bretagne, Richard ll.’s queen, had this town as part of her dowry, 
and founded an abbey in it. The abbey-church, tho nave of which is 
remarkable for its severe simplicity and unadorned elegance, is now 
used as a com and linen market. In the abbey-buildings the sub¬ 
prefect and tho mayor reside, and the courts of justice are held. The 
other important buildings are tho churches of Saiute-Croix and De-la- 
Couture, the college and the hospital. Thu town was fortified in tho 
13th century, and was then a place of importance for its market, its 
fairs, and its woollen manufactures. It was often taken in tho wars 
between the French and English. The fortifications were demolished 
in 1589. Tho chief manufactures of Bcrnay are woollen-cloth; but 
flannels, tape, linen, leather, Ac., are made. There are also dye-houses 
and bleaching ostablishmouta, an.l a good trade in corn, eider, iron, 
paper, hides, and cattle. One of the greatest horse-fairs in France is 
held here during the fifth week of Lent. Beaumont-U-Jtoyer, on tho 
right bank of the Rille, and near tho fine forest of Beaumont, was 
formerly defended by a castle, which was for centuries on object of 
contention with tho Normans, Frouoh, and English, but which is now 
in ruins. The town has cloth-factories, bleach-works, glass-works, and 
2063 inhabitants. Of the castle, which was originally built about 
1040, there are scarcely any remains; but on the summit of the rocky 
height on which it stood are tho picturesque ruins of on ancient abbey. 
Brionne, N.E. of Bornay, an ancient town on the right bank of the 
Rille, has 3098 inhabitants, who manufacture brood-cloth, oil, and 
cotton-yarn. Four Roman roads met at Brionne: some Roman 
remainH are seen in the adjacent forest, _ Tho Norman castle that for¬ 
merly commanded the town is now in ruins., Broglie, S.W. of Bernay, 
is a small place of 1024 inhabitants, from which the Duo de Broglie 
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iakcs Ills title, and near wliich ho has a large mansion surrounded by 
a fine i>ark. Broglio was fonncrly called Ohambraia. 

5. Of the fifth an'ondiBBoment tho chief town, PoiU-Avdemer, 40 
miles N.W. from Evreux, is prettily situated on tho loft bank of the 
Rillo, which here becomes navigable. It is surrounded with walls and 
w'ot ditches. The streets are regular, well built, and kept clean by 
running streams. Tho town has public baths, a small tlieatre, and 
5497 inhabitants, who manufacture hosiery, glue, harness, and cotton- 
yarn ; it has 40 tan-yards, 12 currierics, and 12 establishments for 
dressing shec{>-skins and glove-leather. There is also some trade in 
corn, cider, flax, hides, &c. BtuzevUle, W. of Pont Audemer, has 
brick-kilns, oil-mills, and 2610 inhabitants, who trade in corn, horses, 
cattle, an<l sheep, for the sale of which large fairs are hchl. CormeUhs, 
near the Calonne, a feetlcr of the Tou<iue, on the old Homan road from 
Lisieux to Tiillcboinie, has 1.173 inhabitants. QuilUbwuf, on a pro¬ 
montory which juts out into the Heine, and on tho extremity of which 
staiuls its massive church-tower and lighthouse, is a small ])lacc of 
only 1447 inhabibvnts. Tho port of Quilleboouf is imj>ortaut as a place 
of anchorage for lai’go vessels making for Kouen, which hero unload 
]>nrt of their cargoes; aud us a sUition fur jiilots, who are indispen¬ 
sable to guide ships through the shifting sandbanks in this part of 
the river. Henri IV. threw H(»mc fortilicatiotis round Quillebmuf, 
granted it sevenil privileges, and called it Jlctirh/ueville, intending to 
make it the rival of Havre. Tho bore at the mouth of the Heine i.s 
observed to great advantage from this place. [I’uius; Seixk.] Jtoutot 
and Sf.-deorge's-du-Vin’re are small places of a little over 1000 
inhabitants each, whicdi give name to the other cantons. 

The fle]>artment forms the sec of the Bishop of Evreux, is comprised 
ill tho jurisdiction of the High Court of Kouen, aud belongs to the 
2nd Military Division, of which Kouen is hea«l-quarters. 

(Dwtiatmaire dr. la France; Annxiaire pour tAn 1853.) 

ECllE-KT-LOlK, a department in France, is bounded N. by the 
department of Eui’O, N.E. and K. by Seine-et-Oise, H. by Loiret and 
Ijc)ir-ct-Cher, and W. by the departments of Sartho and Orue. The 
dep.artment extends fr«>m 47“ 57' to 48“ 56' N. lat., and from 0“ 47' 
to 2“ E. long. Its length from north to suAith is 68 miles; it.s breadth 
varies from 57 to 36 miles. 'J'ho area is 2208‘7 square mile.s, ami the 
population in 18.51 was 294,892; which gives 133’51 to tho square 
mile, being 41'20 below the average per square mile for all Franco. 

It is formed out of portions of the old provinces of Orleaii.ais and 
Maine. 'Phe districts of Orleauais included in the «lepartment are — 
Jieaucc, which covers all tho cast and part of the south of tho depart¬ 
ment, and a portion of which about the city of Chartres took tho name 
of Chartrain; and Dunois in the sonth-we.st, of which Chateau-Dun 
Wii.s the capital. The west of tho department, including the arron- 
dissoment of Nogent-le-Uotrou, and a portion of that of Dreux, consists 
of a part of Jlaut-PrrchexinA Fcrc/ir-'r/t!iiit raia, districts of Maine, which 
hud Nogcnt-lc-llotrou and ChfHeau-Netif for their respective capitals. 

The department lies high tipon the watershed between the Bay of 
Biscay and the English Channel. 'I'ho surface is in general level, the 
Benuee districts (which inchulc part of the ]>lateau of Orleans) consist 
of high and extensive plains destitute of watercourses, springs, and 
trees ; but the south aud west of the department are more divei-siticd, 
and present hills, well-watered valleys, and in some plaees ponds and 
marshes. 'Phe city of Chartres which stands on the plain (>f Beauce 
is 517 feet above the level of the sea, and the highest points in the 
department exceed this but little. 'Phe department takes its nante from 
tho two rivers that drain it—the Eure described in last article, ami the 
Loir which rises in the depnrtiucut and drains its south-we.stcm 
districts, receiving the 'rhironne, the Ozanne, the Conie, ami the Yore. 
[Loui-KT-CiiEii.] 'Phe only other river is the Huhsue, or Iluine, a feeder 
of tho Sarthe, which just entera the we.st of this department and passes 
Nogcnt-lo-Kotrou. [Oiine.] None of these rivers is navigable in tho 
depurtiueut of Eurc-ct-Loir, but their water power is miulc to drive the 
machinery of a large number of corn aud other mills. A c.au<al fixmi 
rontgouin to the aqueduct of M.aintenon connects tho up]jer part of 
tho Euro at Pontgouin with the lower part of the same river^ at 
Maintenon. The canal is about 20 miles long. Tho aqueduct was origi¬ 
nally designed to convey the waters of tho Kui’o to Vcrsailles, but the 
design was given up; and the aqueduct, a vast pile, is fast going to decay. 

The greater portion of the department lies on tho chalk that sui*- 
rouuds tho basin of Paris, tho south-eastern district is occupied by 
tho formations that overlie the chalk. The soil is for the most part 
clayey, mixed wdth a small quantity of sand : in some p its the clay is 
mixed with a calcareous earth, in others with large flint. j. In the west 
and south-west tho soil is in many parts hungry raud i-.ivcred with 
heath and furze, the ashes of which are used for manure. The land 
in all the eastern and southern parts is fertile, well cnlti\atcd, aud 
admirably adapted for growing wheat. Tho corn produced in these 
districts (and especially that grown in tho Chartrain) is of t he best 
quality; it is for the most part sent for tho supply of Paris, Bcauco 
having been at all times considered the granary of that capital. 'Phe 
com market of Chartres is one of tho most important in France. In 
the Percho districts, the culture of bread-stuffs is joined to that of 
apjdcs for making cider, which is more agreeable than the cider of 
Normandy, but not so strong. Hero the fiehla are divided by heilgc- 
fows, and tho country having vineyards on tho hill sides, and a consi¬ 
derable numbor of trees, is called the 'covered country’ to distinguish 
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it from the bare plains of Beauce. The produce of Perche is sold in 
Ch&teau-Dun which has a largo corn market. Besides wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, leguminous plants, onions, teazles, weld, flax, hemp, &o., 
are grown. Hops grow spontaucously in somo districts of this dei^iirt- 
inent Oak and birch are the jjrevailing trec.s of tho forests. Horses 
well adapted for posting are brwl by tho farmers of tho arrondisse- 
mont of Nogent-le-Rotrou, which consists almost entirely of tho 
highlands of Perche. Horned cattle are »leficicut in numbers, owing 
to the small extent of grass land; sheep valued for tho fineness of 
their wool, pigs, and poultry are numerous and abuiidaut Of game 
thera are hare.s, rabbits, red and gray p.artridgis, plover.*, lapwings, 
Ac. 'Phe rivers contain carp, trout, pike, and cr.iyh.-.h. 

'Phe villages and hamlets of Beauce are built of clay and thatebod, 
and .'ll in general far apart. In Percho they are built of day .■uni 
stone, aud covered with tile.s, staves, or .sometimes with heath ; but in 
this district the hamlets ai*o very numeions. The pcojde of tho plains 
are called Beauccrona; tho people of I'crehe are calloil I’erelicti)n.s. 
The peasant.i of both districts commonly wear tho blouse and tho 
heavy sabots. Tho costume of tho women of IVrcho is neat aud 
Iiicturesque; the women of Beauce, though clothed in moro costly 
stutl's, are not distinguished for taste iu their costume. In the Beaucu 
district the peasant women work iu the fields. 

'J’lio de])artrnout is essentially agricultural, with tho nxcejitiou ol 
the arrondis.'jcmcnt of Dreux, in which the manufactures arc very 
important. 'Phe numbor of wind- aud water-mills for tho manufacturo 
of flour is 6.S4, and 400 of these arc ilriven by the waters of the Euro 
aud the Loir. Along tho course of the Avre or Aure iu the arron- 
di.s.scmcnt of Di-eux there are important paper-mills bt-louging to tho 
Me.s.sr-s. Finuiu-Didot. There are also numei'ous other paper-mills, 
tanning- ami fiilling-mill.*i, cider-mills, cotton-spinuing factox-ie.s, several 
iron blast-furnaces, forge.s, ami foundries (which are supplio*! with ore 
partlj' from tho mines of thi.s department, .and partly frmn tho.su of 
Eure), and 526 factori«*.s and workjshop.s of iliflerent kinds. Besiiles the 
articles indicated, flannel, serge, drugget, nail.-*, blankets, linen, sievc.^, 
aud woollen ho.siery .are mauufaetureil ami cxiiortcd. A great uuiiiber 
of cap.s .are knitted of the fine wool of Beauce or of Spain, aud sent to 
Urleaii.s, where they are dj-ed of diflerciit colours, and form an im¬ 
portant article of export. 'Phe imiiorts arc wine, bramly, timlier, 
wool, cloth, colonial produce, Ac. Iron mine.s are worked iu tho 
north-west of the department. Slone, marble, granite, and gypsum 
are quarried. Lime is burned. Marl i.s very abundant, anil i.s used 
for manure. Brick-earth and potters’-clay are found. I’eat is dug 
for fuel iu the iron districts at the source of the Blai.se, a feeder of 
the Eure, ami in a few other tli.striets. There are mineral springs 
near t‘hartre.s, and iu the park of Fertc-Viilame. 

'Phe surface measures 1,413,57.5 .'icre.s. Of arable land there arc 
1,075,631 .•icres, of grass land 55,801 acres, of wood.s imd forest.s 
138,918 acres, of orch.-irds, nursorie.s, and g:ii-<lens, 14,782 acre.s, of 
vineyards 12,695 acres, and of heath ami marsh land 1.3,990 acrf.s. 
The amount of wheat expoi-ted to I'ari.s and Orleans from the Beauce 
district alone iu ordiuary years is 412,590 qu.arters. 'Phe anntril 
produce of wine is only 2,332,990 galh>u.s ; it is all of ordinary quality 
aud consumed at home. Di cider the ordinary jiroduce- i.-» about 
3,8.50,990 gallons. 

'Phe department is cros.-sed b}* 8 national aud 7 departmental ro.ad.-J. 
Tho I’aris-Urleaiis railroad rims for some niile.s along the south¬ 
eastern boundary. 'Phe I’ans-Bie.-t railroad oro8.ie.s the eeiitro of 
the department, passing thi-ough Chartres, La-Loupe, and Ni»gent-lc- 
llotrou; thus far tho road is opeu. From N ogeiit the line runs 
south-west to T.e-Mans in the dopartiiient of Sartho, whence another 
lino running iioithward to Caen is met by a branch from La-Loupe 
between AJeiiyon and Seez. 

Tho climate is healthy; the temperature is not subject to sudden 
cliauges. I'hi! heat of summer is sehliuu oppros.<i v«!. the winters are v-old 
aud tiry; fog.s aro not nnfrequont; a good deal of snow falls in tho 
winter; and the crojis often sutler from hailsti>rms. 'Phe jirevailing winds 
aro the east and west. 'Phe west wind blows at times with such vio¬ 
lence us to carry sea-birds into tho iiiidiUe of the plainsoCBeuuec. 

'Phe department is divided into 4 arrondisaements, whieb, with 
their sululivisions and population, aro .■u follows ; — 

I .VrroiiiHsscmcnts. Cantons. ■ Ciinimnnos. j I’upulatiua in 1851. | 


1. rhartros . . 8 

IGl'. 

1U,.S17 

2. Chaleau-Diin . . , 5 

80 ' 

05,185 

3. Bronx ... 7 

132 

71,20.8 

4. Nogent-lo-Kotrou . 4 


40,92 2 

Total . . j 24 

. 

432 

29 I.S92 


1. The iir.st arrondissomeut has Chartres for its chief town, whicli is 
tleiscribed in a separate article. |_CHAnTliES.j Among the other towns 
we notice briefly tho,following, with the remark that tho popul.ition in 
every case is that of tho coiuiuune. 4 uneau is a small place E. of 
Chartres, with somo hosiery manufaclures and 1652 iiihabLt:uit<i. 
Itretiijiiy, a village 5 miles S.E. from Chartres, gave name to the treaty 
^1.369) by whieli Edwai'd III. resigned liis claim to the throne of 
France, hut ol.it.ained the iiulepeinlent sovei>Mgnty of all the south¬ 
west of France, from tho Loir to tho ryivmie.s, and by virtue of 
. 3 11 
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which John II., king of France, who was taken prisoner nt the battle 
of PciiticrH, obbiincd hia liberty, and the cosaion of all the pos-sessiona 
of the I’laijtagcncts in the nortli of h'rance, with the exception of a 
small tcrribiry inmnd Calais. The chft.teau in which the treaty was 
signed is now uhimI .as a bam. The plain on which the English army 
was encamped was in memory of this ]icace immediately exempted 
from tithes, and this exemption continued till the suppression of 
tithes at the fii*st French revolution. Ciiun'ilii\ on the slope of a 
hill alwive the Eure, 11 miles by r.ailw!iy W. from Chartres, has a 
population of 1547. Ne-ar it is tlic Zinc old castle of Villebon, in 
which Sully died in 1641. The chateau of Villebon which is built in 
iho cnstellatud gothic stylo is one of the bc.4t preserved structures of 
its ago in France. The ]wincipal fat^ade i.s broken into three divisions, 
three lights high, by four massive but elegant round towers, crowned 
by ])rojccting cronellatctl jmrupets. On the opposite front are throe 
similar towers. A wi<ic wet ditch crossetl by a drawbridge encircles 
the btiildiiig, somi! of the apartments in which remain in the same 
state ns when the Duke of Sully occupied them. (hiJlanlon, N.E. of 
Chartres, has a large corn-market and a remarkably lino gothic church, 
Mliich dates from the l‘2th century: population, ll.'i-l. Of its old 
fortifications (for it was strongly fortified, and occupied more than 
once by the English in Ihe first half fif the 15th century) there 
vnmuiu only a tower n.ml a gateway, Illhra on the left btuik of the 
Ijoir, has the remains of a fine old castlo, and 291G iidiabitants, who 
juamifacturci broadcloth, blntikets, hosiery, leather, tiles, and bri<!ks. 
Janrille, a small place near the Paris - Orleans railroad, has 108(> 
inhabitants. I'ourt/ on the same railway has a population of Pi.lO. 
The keep of its old castlo still remains. Maintenon, 12 miles by 
railway N.E, from Clmrlrt.**, is a well-built town at the junction of the 
Voiso an<l the Eure, and is remarkable for its castellated residence, 
originally built by Philippe Auguste, and aft«;rwards rebuilt by 
TiOiiis XI. an«l Charles VIIT. The castle was the residence of Mmhune 
do Maintenon, lauiis XIV.’s wnfa or mistress. Near it are seen the 
ruins of the .'iqucdiict i:omraenccd by Louis XIV. to bring the waters 
of the Euro to Ver»i.aille3. A great portion of llio works were tlcmo- 
lished by Louis XV., who wanted the materials to build the castlo of 
Orecy near Ui’cux, for his mistress the Marchioness do Pompadour. 
There art> a wcll-i>re8eiwed Roman camp and stivenil Druidical mouu* 
ments near this biwii. 'I’ho cluiteati of Maintenon belongs to the 

l.)e Noaillcs family, and is in n strite of complete repair. I'orc.s, 12 miles 
from Chartres, has 12.s;{ inhabitants, who manufacture caps and gloves. 

2. In th«» 8(?cond arrondissement the chief town, ChAtnait-Durt, 
shiiuds in 48'' 4' 11" N. lat., 1" 20' 20" E, long., on a hill above the 
Loir, which flows in two arms through a narrow valley of great 
bo.'viity and fertility, shut in by hills which are covered with vines and 
]>lautat.inus. The town was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 172.3, 
and baslieeu since rebuilt on a regular plan. The strccjts .are all straight, 
and ti.but in a spacious s«puire on the summit t)f th** hill, tmtn which the 
wbole t«»wn can \ie seen. The castle, one of the lowers of whicb 
■was \in\lt in 9*.’,5 by Tlubauit \c Tricljcur, \» a vcmnrkalAe structure ; 
from it there is a fine view of the town and the lieautiful scenery of 
the neighbourhood. Chiitcau-Dun has GG80 iiihahitaiits, a tribunal of 
first insbinco, a college, ]iublic libr.iry, and some important inauufac- 
I’lres of lilaiik(;is and leatlier. .Hoinifi'o/, a busy Tuuimfaetnriug town 
with ‘2<j7l iiihahitaiits, stands N.E. of Chiitcau-Dun. A little Wiiy out 
of the town on the road to tfiiartrcs is seen the Chateau of Condroaux, 
once the residence of Miirshiil Ncy, Tliere is a large dolman in a 
prostmto condition a little taist of Ihn town. Droit-, on the Ozuiitie, r 
fectler of the boir, has 2144 iiiluihitaiits, who maiiufactui*o linen, 
sei-go, sieves, tiles, and weaving gear. Tlu'rc are dec]i marl-pits iieai 
Jh'oii. Ctnym, south of (.'liateaii-l )im on the lioir, has beet-root sugar 
iiiaiiiifiictories, and 2:!21 iii)iiibi(Hiit.s. Nenr Cloyen is Courtalin, .a 
vill.-ige ill which markets ar*' lield in largo covered buildings. There 
is here a fine chateau belonging to the Montmoreneies, anil luiilt in 
the 15th century. fVi/erta, a small jd.acc 1(5 miles E. from Chateau- 
Dun, gives name to a Jarge forest in which there is a vast quarry 
that fiirnisliud stone to Imild the cathedral of Chartres. 'J’his quarry 
beeamc the retreat of a ilesperate hand of robbers from 1797 to 1800. 

3. Of the third arrondissement the chief t^iwn is /*reif.r, which lias 
heoti noticed in a separate article. [Drkux.] Anef, in the north-cast 
of tJio dejiartniont, and in a iicighhourhood rich in historical associa¬ 
tions, stands on tlic right bank of the Eure, and has .1109 inhabitants. 
The castlo and lonlsliqi of Anct, affs-r jiassing throiigli many noble 
iind royal hands, was giviui hy Char]e.s VII. to Pierre do Rr«5z<5 in 
1449, to recoinpenso him for his aid in driving the English out of 
Norniandy. I/oiiis do IJri'ze, Pieri'c’s grandson, liad for hia second 
wife JJiano do I’oitiers, wfio in her widuwJiood exorcised so great an 
influence over Henri II. Ju 1552, by Ifenri’s oivlers, Philibert Delorme 
built at Aneta ch.4tcau for Diane, which for its imposing architecture, 
richness^ of decoration, for pieti]re.squcnc8S of site, ana the elegance 
and varied beauty of its giumids, was unequalled in France. This 
eastollated mansion was demolished in the wild havoc of the first 
French revolution. One wing has been restored ; the principal facade 
was convwcd to Paris under the Conanlato, and re-erected in the court 
of the Palais des Ueaiix Arts. The beautiful monument of Diane do 
Poitiers, wliich was of black marble ami surmountcfl by a statue of 
that celebrated beauty, had been dispersed in fragments among the 
villager*, but was restored by M. Lenoir, and trausi^ortcd by the Duke 
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of Orleans in 1816 to Droux, where it is now deposited in the royal 
chapel. Chdteau-Neuf, a well-built town in thoPorche district, stands 
near a largo forest S.W. of Dreux, and has 1362 inhabitants. Near to 
it westward is ./h’l/ny, with a population of 1283. FivtC-Vnlmne, a 
small place, deserves mention for its fine old castlo and park, and for 
its mineral spring. Nogent-le-Roi, S.B.E. of Dreux, on the loft bank 
of the Eure, has 1336 inhabitants. Philippe de V.alois died here in 
1350. In the abbcy-churcU of the abliey of Coulombs, whieli was 
founded in 1028, and stood on the right bank of the river opposite 
Nogont*lc-Roi, Mras formerly the inounmcnt of Jacques de Br(5zd and 
Cbnrlotle of France, the natural dauglitnr of Charles V J I. and Agues 
Sorcl. Scnonches, situated at the edge of a large forest near the source 
of the niuiso, has steam-engine factories, iron-foundries, and smelting 
furnacas. The inhabitants number 1W73, anil trade in timber, cliar- 
coal, and lime. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the chief town is Nogent-le-Rotrou, 
wliich takes its distinctive designation from Rotroii, a count of Perclie. 
it stands in the beautiful valley on the left bank of tho fluisiie, at 
Iho foot of a steep liill, on tho summit of which is an ancient gothic 
castle, one of the residences of Sully. Tho town is in general well 
built; in the interior there is a square formed of good houses ami 
lined with line trees, which inclose a largo space of groeiisw.ord, ami 
aft'onl an agreeable promeiiadu. It has three churches, one of which 
named St.-Laurent dates from tho lllh century, three hospitals, a 
trilninal of first instance, a college, a consultative chamber of mauii- 
fucturcs, and 6929 inbabitaiits, wlio mannracturo serge, drugget, sieves, 
cotton-yam, and leather. 'I’hcro are ilyo-hoii.ses .and fulling-mills, and 
nt the enti'anco of the town several mills are driven hy the waters of 
a cascade formed by the little river Areise, a feeder of tho iruisiie. 
The town trades also in linen, hemp, clover-seod, hay, and straw. 
Sally's t«>mb in the chapel of the ITotel-Dien, on which there is a long 
eulogistic inscription, escaped the fury of tho first revolution, Imt his 
bones were torn out of their I'esting-jilaco and di.s 2 »ersed. In 1428 
the Earl of Salisbury seized upon Nogeiit-le-llotroii, but the Fi’cneli 
soon after recovered it, and tlirew a garrison int.o the castle for the 
purpose of annoying the English army whilst laying siege to Orleans. 
Tho Earl of Salisbury again appeared, stormed the town, hung tho 
gairison, and burnt the castle. This e.ostlc was built in 1030 ; it had 
five towers, one of which still remains. Authon, H. of Nogcut, has 
1581 inhabitants. Ln-lAnipe, .15 niiles by railway N.E. from Nogent, 
has a population of 1161. Ohamprond, a. nm&W place K. of Nogent, 
has iron-mines, iron-works, and pc-at-beds : population about 1000. 

Tho dojiartuient forms tho sec of tlio liishop of Chartres, is com¬ 
prised in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Paris, ami boloiig.s to 
the 1st Military Divi.sion, of whicli Paris is head-quarters. 

(Dirtionvatre de la France ; Annuaire pour VAn 1853.) 

EUROPE is one of tho great divisions of the globe, fonning the 
north-western part of tho Old Coiitiueut, of which it occiifiies u littio 
more than two-seventconths; Asia contains nearly nine-.seventconth.s, 

^ and Africa soinewliat more than six-seveuteeiitlis. 'i'he surface of 
Europe contains about 3,9(M),()U0 square miles. 

Eurojio is separated from America by the wide expanse of tins 
Northern Atlantic, wliicli washes its westt.>ru and northern shores, ami 
from Africa by the Mediterranean iSca. The boumlary-liuo whieJi 
divides Europe from Asia is only in part indicated hy uatiiro. 'I'his 
line rims through the Archipelago, tiie Strait of the Dardanelles, tho 
Sea of Marmara, and the Ktruit of Cuiistantimqde to the lihick Heiv, 
which is traversed by it. In the last century tho remaining part of 
the lino was dmwn through ihe Strait of Ycuikalo and tlie Sea of 
Azof, and tlieii along tho river Don as far .as the point where it 
approaches nearest to the river Volga, ami afterwards along this river 
to its confluence with tho Kama. It then followed tlic Kama to its 
sources in tho Ural Mountains, and was continued .along the crest 
of this range to the source of the Kara, anti thence along that rivoi' 
to iho Gulf of Karo. This houndary-liiio is now abandoned .as being 
too A ague, and another is siibstituted for it. Tho new lino traverses 
the Black Sea to the western extremity of Mount Oaueasus, south of 
Anapa ; it then runs along tho watemhed of this range east-south-east 
to its eastern extremity, where it reaches the Caspian Sea at Sooiii- 
gait, north of the peninsula of Ahshoran. Thence it runs through 
the Ciuspian Sea, which it leaves at tlie mouth of tho river Ui*al, wliose 
course it follows up to its sources in the Ural Mountain.^. TJie 
Ural Mountains and the river Kara constitiito tho remainder of this 
boundary-line. 

The most northern poinf of tho European continent is Capo Nord 
Kyn, in 71'6' N. lat.; North Cape, in 71'* iO' N. lat., is on an island 
called Mageriie. The most sonthern points are Punta do Tarifa in 
Spain (36”' N. lat.),.and Cape Matapau (36° 17'N. lat.) in Qrooce. The 
most western points are - Cajie St. Vincent (9“ W. long.). Cape Roca 
'9° 28' W. long.), and Capo Finisteri’e (9“ 27' W. long.). Tlie moat 
eastern point is in the Ural Mounteins, west of Ekatarinburg 
(60° 20' E. long.). But some of the islands extend farther south and 
west than the continent, 'rho most southern point of the island of 
'^andia is 34“ .55' N. lat. Tho Bloskot islands on tho west of Irolnml 
ie in 10" 6' \V. long. Cajic Fuglobcrg in Iceland is nenr 25“ W. long., 
and the most western of tho Azores, Corvo and Flores, 31“ W. long. 
'Tho most northern extremity of Nowaya Szemlia is about 77“ N. hit. 
A straight lino drawn from Capo St. Vincent to the mouth of tho 
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river Kara eii the Frown Ocean, the nortlx-ciiatem extremity of 
I'hirojio, doea not innch cxcee<l 3000 milea; and another, drawn from 
Capo Matapan to C!apo Nonl Kyn, ia 2400 miles long. 

Ati every j)art of Europe ie deacribed in the ENUi.iaii Cycloi*.1':dia 
tinder the natural or political division to which it belongs, and all tho 
inoro im]>ortant mountain ranges, nvers, and other groat physical 
features have separate articles, it would bo superfluous to repeat such 
descriptions here. All therefore that wo propose to do under the 
present heading is, to give such a general notice as may facilitate 
reference to particular .articles, adding any additional information that 
wouhl not readily liud a place under the seimrato headings. 

Phi/sical tle.ographjf.- ---Nearly two-thirds c»f tho surface of EiuYipo 
consist of an immense plain ; the remainder is partly mouiitninous and 
partly billy. Tho plain occu{)ics the e.astcrn part of the continent, 
and the hilly and mountainous countries extend .along its western and 
southern shores. On tho eastern boundary tho plain extends across 
tlio whole continent from south to north, from the mountiiin range of 
the Caucasus and tho shores of the Black Sea to thiise of the Arctic 
Ocean. In width it extends tii this part of tho continent from the 
Ural Moiiuhiins to 2(5'^ E. long. To tho west of this mei'idlau it 
terminates on tho north on the shores of the Baltic, and in the 
iiiounlain region of Scandinavia; on the south it continues along the 
sontlmm shores of the Baltic, and nxtcnd.s even farther west to tlie 
shore.s of Holland ojtimsite tho British Islands. If small eiriincnees 
arc not taken into account, it may even bo s.aid to continue in a south¬ 
west direction tlu’ougb Belgium and the iiorthejai parts of Fnincc to 
tho biiuks of the Seine, whore it terminates between Paris and the 
mouth of the river. The portion of the plain w'est of the meridi.an of 
is n.airowod on tlu! south by tho Carpathian Mountains ami other 
ranges which are connected with them. Towaials the easttuai part it 
extends over 10 degrcjcs of latitude, but in its progress towards the 
west it becomes gradually narrower till its mean breadth does not 
exceed 3 degrees of latitude, except where the peninsula of Jutland 
joins it. Along the coast of tho North Sea it is still iiaiTower. 

By this n.arrow portion of the Oreat European Plain and tl»e Baltic 
(which may be considered as its lowest part, l>eing covered witii w.ater), 
the nioitn^iu regions whicdi constitute tho western portion of the con¬ 
tinent are divided into two separate systems. 'I’o tho north lies the 
system of tins Scandinavi.in Mountain.^, and to the south what we shall 
here call the South Etiropciin Moimtniii System. Tho islaml of Great 
Britain Juay be regarded as a connecting link between these mountain 
Kj’stems. 

The <ln>at Plain occupies about 2,.*>00,000 square miles ; the South 
Miiropcan Mouiitaiii region, which cxtemls over the whole of South 
Europe finui (Jape Iwi Roca in Portugal to the Stmit of Constanti¬ 
nople, and pic.seJit.s a surface moiv diversified in its form than any 
other portion of the globe of equal extent, Cliin.a j)erhap.s exeejifed, 
oeeiipies .about 1,100,0(10 square miles ; and tho Seamniiavihii 
Mt>uutain System, which comprclieinls tin? whole of the Se.aiidinavian 
peiiiiisul.a, or Sweden and Norway, about 300,000 scpiare miles. 
fAt.rs; Ari'.NNiM’s; Uat.kan; CAiivArmANs; C.vLc.vsi’s; CKvniSMis; 
Ji’UA ; PynfcxKKS ; Uuai, Mountains, &€.] 

The coast-lino of J'lurope is formed alternahjly by wide projecting 
lU'omontories and deep bays, which ilivide them from one another. 
'I'his jicculiarity has le<i a large proportion <>f its inhabitants to a sea¬ 
faring life, and as the winds and weather in the waters that surround 
this continent are not regulated by the seasona of tho year, hut are 
subject to continual changes, this eiroumstanee has given to them that 
bohliiess ill maritime enterprise which forms the mo.st distinguishing 
feature in their character, and raises them above most other civjli.sed 
nations of the globe. 

Europe in fact, considered by itself, ia only a lai-gi; poninsiiln, which 
is further cut up into a great number of smaller peninsulas by tho 
interior seas and gulfs whieh ponetr.ate far iiilaud into the main mass 
of the peninsula ; consequently, in propm-tion to its surface, it presents 
a much greater extent of const than any other of tho great divisions 
of tho globe, as will appear by the annexed table, W’hich however 
must bo considered only .as a rough approximation 


, ' I Ratio of one Mile of i 

Surface m j Coasl-liuc; Miles. I c-oiist-Unc to area ia 
;S<,uaic Milcs.^ j I 


Asia . . 

is,ooo,ooo 

35,000; or including 
tho islands, 40,000. 

500 ; or inriudiiiK the i 
islands, 430. 

Africa , . 

14,(100,000 

10,000 

900 

Kurnpe 

3,800,000 

20,000 

190 

America . 

15,000,000 

33,000 (without the 
coast of the Arctic 

470 



Sea). 



Tho Atlantic Ocean, with whicli all tho soas that wash tho shores of 
Europe aro oonnootod except tho Ca.spian (and this is nvther to ho 
oousiderod as an immense Inhind lake), forms tho Bay of Biscay 
Wtween Cape Finisterro and tho island of Ushant; tho English 
Channel, between tho noi'thern coasts of Franco ami the southern 
coasts of England; St. Ocorgo’s (.’hanncl, between (4roat Britain and 
Iniand ; and tho Nortli Bca, which scmirates Great Britain from tho 
NetherWds, Germany, Denmark, and Norway. 


Tho close seas, which are united to the Atl.autic by straits, are the 
White Sea, the Baltic, aiid tlm Mediterranean; w’itU the latter tho 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azot are connected. 


Sous. 

Mpdifi-rranean . . . . . 

Itlar.k Si-a and Sea of .tzof . . . . 

Caspian. 

Halite. 

Wbltc Sea ...... 

Atlantic Sea, in tlie noitli'-ni hinii^plien* 


Sppfifli! Cravity 
of its \Vatrr«. 

1-0’'IS 

1-in }2 
l-dino 


Kxtciit in 


i R 


quarc Milos. 


"(iO.OfiO 
1 !)O,000 
iso.ooo 
ir,o,om) 
• 10,000 


The hiiriin of the Casjtian .Sea, though it is only draimal by two 
I lari'e rivem, the Volga and the Ural, occupie.^ a surface of .S.'.u.oon 
square miles, as far its it belongs to Eurojie, ami rniis with its 
northern boundary along the jtarallel of <>0' S', l.at. The basin of 
the Volg.a, tho largest of the river.s of Europe, contains an area of 
above 7.a(I,0(.)0 stjiiare miles. The basin of tlie Black Sea is somewhat 
larger. Its area in Europe is rather ir:ore than U 0 rt,ti ()0 square miles. 
The countries which are comprehended in the Jiluropeaii part of its 
basin are drained by the Danube, Dnieper, Dniesttu-, Don, Kuban, and 
their trihiitaries. The basin of the lialtic is nearly eipial in cxt-.-iit, 
including the (,'attegat and Hkageraek, being on all sides siinviiiinled 
by countries which belong to Jlnrope; tlieir ha.'iii extends over a 
surface of nearly y(jn,000 square miles, thougli perhiqis none of its rivers 
rise more thau 3;1() miles from its mouth in a straight line. Tho 
great rivers which fall into the Baltic are the t)der, VLstula, Ni<*men, 
Diiiia, Xewa, ami the numerous rivers dosveuding from the Scandi¬ 
navian ninge, its the Toriiea-Klf, tJalix-Elf, l.ulca-Elf, I’itea-l'llf, 
Scaleftea-Klf, f'uica-Elf, .\tigcrm:itl-Elf, Indals-l'.lf, l,.iuiiga-Elf, l.iustia- 
Elf, and Dal-Klf; and likewise the (.<i>t.ha-Klf, and Glonmieii, which 
fall into the (Jattegat and Skageraek. The liamin of the White Sea is 
drained by the Itwina, the Mezen, and ]^;tsil.>l•a, and some other 
smaller rivers, ami oci:upii;.s a surfai;e of about ■loo,(i0(,i square niilos. 
Though tho coast line of the Atlantic from (.’ape Nortli Kyn to (.'npo 
Tarifa coinpre]iend.s the whole of the shores nf tho we.-<tern tleelivity 
of Europe, iuehidiiig the I’ritish Islands, its ba.'iili probably does not 
inueli exettod (JOO.OdO .square milc.s. No eon.-idernblo river flows into 
the Atlantic between Cape North Kyn and th<^ tnoiitli of tho Klhc. 
Into the North Sea there flow the EUie, Kins, (he Bhiiie, Soheble, 
and of the rivers of (.fre.-it Britain the Spi-y, Taj-, Forth, Humber, 
and Thames; into the Engli.sh (Jliannel only the Seine; into St. 
George’s Chaiinel the Severn; into the Biy of Bi.scay the Eoiro and 
Garonne ; and immediately into tlie Atlantic the Clyde, the .Sliantioii, 
tho Duoi-o, Tajo, Guadiaiia, apd Guailalquivir. The basin of the 
.Mediterranean, including the Ari-Li/x.d/igo, i.s by Cir the .snialle.'t of 
all tlio.so which bej*mg to the inland seas of Eurojie, comjTelit mliug 
only about 2.‘*d,0(i0 .-tqii-aro miles. Tho largest of it.s river.'-, the 
Uhdno, flows oiilj- 300 miles, iiieluding its beinl.s. 'I'he other i-iver.s, 
which are of a con.sitlerablc length, .arc the Ebro in .Spain ; the I’o 
ami Tiber in Italy, ami tlic rivers of Albania and the Maritza in 
Turkey. All the river.s whiidi drain the bastii-s of tho .Meditei-rauean 
and Atlantic -Sea ri.so ii> tho South Kuropean mountain region; 
those which fall into the Black Sea ri.so within tho Great I’luiu, 
except the Danube and its tributaries, which drain about one-third 
of the mountain region. The river.s which run to tho Ca.sjiian rise 
partly on the water.shed of the Great I’lain, and partly in tho 
Uralraiigo; and the same i-^ the c.vse with those that drain tho 
basin of the White Sea. The rivers which flow from the ea.st into 
tlio Baltic ri.so on the Groat I’lain; tho.se which Ilow into it from 
the south ri.se on the edge of the mountain region; and those 
w-hioh fall into it fi-om the north descend fr>>iu tho Seaudiiiaviau 
riuigo, 

(Hhuafti. —Tho clim.at." of Europe jtre.scnts great difrerince.s, if w-e 
compare it with that of those conntrio.s in other divisions of the 
globe, w-ltich lie W'ithiu tho same parallels. It i.s a w-cll-estahlishcd 
fact, that the eastern coa.st of Nortli America is niiu-h colder than 
the western coast of Europe, under tho same latitude:?. Tliis ditler- 
ence is in sonio places etpial to l(t ilcgroes of latitude. Thus we find that 
the mean annual hc.at of l.oiidon (oi If't.) is nearly 50' Fahr., 

while at (iuoViec (I '’ IS' N. lat.l it hardly exceeds •12'’ Fahr. .-Vt 
Tiishon (38* 43' N. lat.l it i.s 01.;. Fahr., and at Williauislmrg in 
Vh-giiiia (37'* 5'N. iat.^ only 50' Fain-. It is however worthy of 
remark, that the east'.-rn c.oinitrica of Europe, especially those north 
of the Black Sea, are niiicli colder, ami a)qiroaoli in clinmto those of 
the eiwteru coast of America. At Moscow (55** 47' N. lat.) the mean 
nnnnnl heat is not quite 38' Fahr., whilst at Edinburgh (55 ‘ 5S' 
N. lat.) it exceeds 47“ Fahr, 

With respect to climate, Europe may he divi<led into three y.i>ne.s. 
tho uorthcru, tho central, and the southern. These zones may ho 
scjiai-ated from one another by tWo lines, of which the nurthcru 
begins near 00“ N. lat. on the western coast, and teruiin-ite.^ Victwoi'ii 
55' and 54“ N. lat. on tho Ural range on the eas» ; the southein 
commences about 48" N. lat. on tli’e west, ami teriuiuale.? on the ca.-<t 
at the mouth of the Daiinho (4.'»’ N. lat.). lii tlic mu-thern zone 
oidj’- two sea'ioiis occur, summer aiul uiiiti-r, the lurmer besting about 
tliroo luoulln? (June, July, and Aiigu.st), and tho latter nearly nine 
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months. Those Boosona are sepamtoil Ly a spring and nutmnn of a 
few days, rarely two weeks’ dumtiun. lu HUtnmer tho heat is very 
grtsat, and the vogctatitni inconceivahly rapid. The winter is severe 
and boisterwis, and brings down immense quantities of snow. In 
the oonlml zone the four seasons are distinct, and tho passage from 
boat to cold, and vice versA, is very gradual. The heat i.s leas than 
in the northern zone, and so is the cold during the winter; still frost 
prcviiils during two, three, or fotir months, and snow is common 
except on tho coasts. In the southern zone frost is either not felt 
at all or only during a few days; and snow is of rare occurrence, or 
it does not lie on the ground for more than a few days. Vegetation 
accordingly is very little interrupted. Put tho countries within this 
zone have abund.ant rains during tlie last three months of tlie year, 
and are subject to great and long droughts in summer. Those 
droughts frequently continue for fmir or five months, and in some 
jdaces occasionally for eight or nine months. 

Inhahitanfs anil Political /J/rJSioas.—- Nearly the whole population 
of Emupo iKflongs to that race which is comprehendetl tnidor the 
name of the Caucasian race; but along the Ural range, and at tho 
most noi’theni extremity of the continent, a few nations occur which 
belong to the Mongolian race ; to which must bo a<l<led tho Magyars, 
who inhabit nearly the centre of Etiropo (Hungary). 

The population of Europe amounts to nearly 205,000,000 in 
round nuiub rs. The (-hristian religion is that which .generally 
l>revni1s. The Itoman Catholic faith is nearly exclusively professed 
Ity the inhabitauts of Portugal, Spain, and Italy, and also by tho 
majority in France, Austria, Bavaria, I’ol.and, Belgium, and Ireland. 
Uoman Catholics arc also numerous in some cantons of Switzerland, | 
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and some junvinces of Pruasia and Russia. Tho whole number of 
the adherents of this faith it is calculated may amount to 130,000,000, 
'I’o tho (ri cek church belong the Russians and tho Creaks; and a great 
number of the members of this church arc dispersed over diifercut parts 
of Turkey ; they atnuuni altogether to about 55,000,000. Tho inhabit* 
ants of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are nearly exclusively Protest* 
aiits; and the various socts of Protestants form the groat majoritj' in 
England, Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, Prussia, and the iiorthera and 
western states of Qcrraaiiy. In France, Ireland, Belgium, and some 
provinces tif Russia, Protestants are numerous. The whole number is 
about 05 millions. There are Armenians in Russia, Austria, an<l 
Turkey; about 400,000 in all. 

The Turks and Tartars, with some of the small tribes of Mongol 
origin along tho Ural Mountains, arc Mohammedans. Their 
number is supposed not to fall much short of 6,000,000. Among 
tho Baidandcrs and Bamoyedes there arc still some who have not 
embnveod Christianity. Tho Kalmucks and the Kirghises are mostly 
Bhuddists. At Astrakhan there ai'o a few Hindoos. Thu .lews are 
most numerous in some parts of Russia, I’oland, Austria, and Turkey. 
Their number cannot be aceuratijly estimated. In tho south-eastern 
countries of Eurepe there is a considerable number of gypsies : it is 
doubtful wh.at their rtdigion i.s. 

The ftillowing is a tabular view of the sovereign states of ,Kuroi»e 
in ISSI, and may serve at the same time as a list of articles to whieli 
to refer for fui*t.her particulars. Tho areas and i)opulatiou arc given 
from the latest ami best authorities; wherever it could be got the 
populati(»n is from oflicial documents; where round numbers are 
given they may be considered as approximations. 


Stairs. 



I 

I’orm of Govcrnuioiit. 

.4rea in 
•Square miles. 

Population. 

AiKlnrru (^*vI•<•nrr^) ..... 




Bepublic, with two syndics and a coiineil ..... 

200 

10,1100 

Anh:i1t-Rrri)1)ur'; ..... 



j 

( 

317 

52,011 

Anhalt.Kothrn ...... 



) 

Duehies ; absolute sovereign ]>rincc.( 

307 

43,077 

Anhalt*l>i’ss:iu ..... 

• 


1 

5.35 i 

80,082 

Austria, l-^itipiro of .... . 


• 


Absolute monarchy. 

255,722 1 

30,51-1,4lil> 

Baden ....... 


• 

• 

Grand duchy ; limited sovereignty, with legislature of two i-iiumhers 

5,su:; 1 

1,350,943 

Bavaria .. 


• 

• 

Limited monarchy ; two chambers ....... 

29.028 

4,559,4.52 

BrlRiam. 



• 

J.imitod monarchy ; two tdiambcrs ...... 

11,-100 

4,420,202 

Bromm ....... 



• 

Kepuhlic ; senate and hurgiicr-asscinhiy ..... 

74 

79,017 

Britain, Great, Ireland, and settlenieiits, and isla 

nils ill 

); 

Limited monarchy ; two houses of parliament .... 

121,280 

27,018,041 

j’.uropc* •••••• 



1,.524 


l(rnnH\^ iek. 



! 

Duchy ; limited sovereignty, witli two chambers . . . . 

270,82.5 

DenmarU, Continental .... 
Denmark Islands (ineludin}; leelainll . 



) 

Absolute monarchy, with provincial states ha\iiig limited power | 

21,900 

38,095 

2,290,597 

08,1.50 

l-'ranee. 



• 

Monarchy ; two chambers with limited powers .... 

200,951 

35,781,)i28 

l-'rankfiirl (on the Main) .... 




Uepiihlic; senate and legislative body . . . . . . 

3.S 

77,950 

Greece. 


• 


Limited monarchy ; senate and legislative chambci-s . . 

15,234 

990,373 

Ilainbtirjf . .. 


• 


llepublic ; two burgomasters, senate, and coininori cenm il . . 

150 

188,0.54 

Hanover. 


• 

« 

Limited monarchy ; two eliainbers ...... 

1-1,830 

1,819,2.53 

Ilesse-Cassel, or IClcctorate of llefse 


• 

• 

Limited sorereignty; two chambers , . . . . . 

3,730 

7.54,590 

ilcPso-Darmstadt, or Grand Ducliv of Hesse 



• 

Limited sovereignty ; two chambers ...... 

3,312 

851,311 

Ilesse-Homburg ..... 



• 

Landgraviate ; absolute sovereigntj’ . . . . . . 

100 

21,921 

Ionian Islands ..... 




Vree state ; with council and one chamber, under British proteelioii 

1,100 

228,000 

l.ichtenstein ...... 




Principality ; limited, with one chamber. 

5U 

0,351 

Lippe-Detmold ..... 




Priru-ipality ; limited, with one chamber. . . . . . 

430 

108,2:10 

I.Ubeck ....... 




Itcpublic ; senate and common council ..... 

120 

5 4,100 

Mecklonburp-Scliweriii .... 



• 

Grand duchy ; limiU'd sovereignty, with two chambers . . . 

4,810 

542,703 

Alecklenburg:-Sti'elit/. ..... 


* 


Grand duchy ; limited sovereignty, with two eliumliers 

7 (i •> 

99,028 

•••••• 




Duchy ; absolute sovcreigtily. 

2,330 

580,458 

Monaco ....... 




Principality; under protection of Sardinia ..... 

50 

7,000 

Montenegro ...... 




l’riiiei)mlity; absolute ......... 

1, 180 

120,000 

Xnssnu ....... 




Ducliv; limited sovereignty, with two chaiiilieis .... 

1,790 

429,000 

Nctljerlamls (with DueJiy of l.uxernbiirfr) 




Limited tnoiiarcliy; two cliambcrs ....... 

1.3, .5 90 

.3,302,025 

Oldenbiiri;. 



9 

Grand dtndiy ; limited sovereignty, with two chambers . 

2,440 

281,923 

I'apal Stales ...... 



• 

Absolute and elective sovereignty ....... 

1.5,890 

2,908,115 

PitrinR. 



• 

Ducliv; absolute ......... 

2,395 

502,841 

T'ortu^al (including: Madeira aiul the Azores) 



• 

Limited luonurchy, witli chamber of representatives . . . . 

37,7 30 

3,814,771 

Prussia. 


• 


Monarchy, with two chambers having limited puwcis . . 

108,294 

10,340,025 

ItcusH, Principalities of . . . . 


• 


Limited sovereignty, with one ehniiibcr . . . . . . 

COO 

112,175 

Itiissia, Kmpirc of—ItnsKLin Dominions . 


• 

* 

Absolute monarchy ......... 

2,039,055 

55,504,015 

Kus-*iu, Kinpire of—Kingdom of Poland . 


• 

• 

Absolute monarchy ......... 

49,253 

4,810,735 

San Marino. 


• 

• 

Bepublic ; sovereign council ....... 

27 

7,000 

Sardinia . 



t 

l.imited monnreby, with two chamhers , . . . . . 

29,000 

4,910,084 

Saxony . 



• 

I.imited monarchy, with two chamlicis ..... 

3, # 4 0 

1,987,832 

Saxe-Altenburg. 



t 

Limited monarchy, with one chamber . . . . . . 

509 

133,819 

Saxp-Colmrg and Gotha .... 




l.imited monarchy, with one chamber for cacb ilueby . . . 

771 

150,412 

Saxc-Meinin|ten-Hildburghati.sen . . 


• 

• 

Limited monarcliy, witb one chamber , . . . . . . 

970 

100,304 

Snxe-Wcimnr-Klsenaeh .... 




l.imited monarchy, with one chumher. 

1,401 

203,521 

Schaucnhnrg-l.ippR .... 


• 

• 

l.imited muiiareby, with one chamber. 

200 

30,220 

Schwarzbnrg.UudoIstadt .... 


• 

• 

l.imited monarchy, with one chamber. 

330 

60,038 

Hchwarzburg.Sondcrbhaiiscn . 




Grand duchy; limited sovereignty, with two chanilirrs . . . 

.327 

00,847 

Sicilies, tho Two ..... 


• 

• 

Monarchy, witb a council (consiilla). 

43,100 

8,704,472 

Spain. 


• 


Liniitcd monarchy, with legislature. 

182,541 

1-1,216,210 

Sweden and Norway. 




Limited monarchy, with two chambers. 

203,080 

4,702,274 

Switccrlanil. 


• 

• 

Confederation of republics, with diet ...... 

15,250 

2,392,740 

Turkey . . 


• 

• 

Absolute monarchy . . . . . . . 

190,000 

1,5,500,000 

Tuscany ...... 




Grand duchy; absolute sovereignty. 

8,545 

1,778,021 

Waldeck . . .... 


• 

• 

Principality ; limited sovereignty, with one chaniber . . . 

-too 

59,097 

WUrtemberg. 


• 

• 

Limited monarchy, with two chambers. 

7,520 

1,733,203 


S,793.9G4 


804,023,750 
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Wo add a tjible of tlio mammalia Avliicli aro found in Europe 
similar to that given under Asia, and from tho same authority. 






No. of Bpecies 


Whole No. 

Whole No. 

No, of spocicH 

coinniou to i 

Oi dci'R. 

of known 

of Kiiropeun 

peculiar to 

Kurope and ] 


Hx>ccics. 

ii|)ccics. 

Kuropc. 

other Conti- ^ 





nentB. 

I. (liiadriiinana . 

ISO 

1 

0 

1 

71. Carnivora . 

7.11 

Cl 

20 

41 

in. MnrKiipiiiUa . 

1 10 

0 


(1 

IV. llodcntiu . 

GOl 

01 

21 

40 

V. ITdrntata . . 

14 

0 

0 

(> 

VI. Pncliydormnta 

18 

1 

0 

1 

YII. Itiiminnntia . 

L'j'J 

u 

7 

m 

t 

VIII. Cftacea . . 

75 

21 

7 

17 

Total 

1907 

10.5 

55 

110 


ETJSTA'l’rUS, ST., ono of the TiCewanl islands in tho West Indies, 
in 17“ 33' N. hit., 6.3“ 3' W. long., is a small rocky i-sland, uhout 
25 niih'H in circnnifcrencc, rising from the sea in tho foi-m of a 
truncated cone, torminuting in a plain surrouudoil with woods, 
having a hollow in tho centre, which is now a vast den for numerous 
wild beasts, and is perhaj^s tho crater of an extinct volcano. The 
climutu is in general healthy, but tho island is fretpiently visited 
by dreadful thunderstorms, and hurricanes which usually occur 
in Aug'.i.st and Sej>tember. The extraordinary fertility of the 
soil, aided by the industry of the Dutch, who have cultivated 
tho island to the very summit, have rendered it one of the mo.st 
flourishing and wealthy of all the Caribbee Islands. The principal 
article nil cultiv.ation is tobacco, but tlmy grow likewise stigar, indigo, 
and oottuu. The islanil Inis great abundance of hogs, goats, rabbits, 
aiwl poultry of idl kinds, not only for the con.sumption of tho 
inhabitants tlicmsolvos, but for the supply of the neighbouring 
colonics. This may bo one ground of the very jealous policy of the 
l)uteh, which is far more strict than that of tho other Euru})eriu 
nation.s who possess any of the island.^. The only landing-place, 
naturally dillicult of necos.s, is guarded by a fort, and fortified so 
as to render it ira]>regnablc; nor h.as anything boon neglected to 
render every part of tlie i^^land criually so. This i.sland belongs to 
tlu! Dutch, who cohmised it about th«! year IGOO. The united .areas of 
St. Kustache and Curai,‘oa amount to 368 sijuare miles; and the 
unite4l population of the two i.slauds on the l.a.st day of iS.'ii wa.s 
20,311. 'rhe Ohrirtiau population of St. Eu.stacho included 1371 
Protestants, 175 Catholic.!, and 3t>0 Methodi.sfcs. In Cm'a<;oa there 
were 12,03.3 (’atholics, 1S.33 Prote.stante, atnl 758 .Jews. Wo know 
not ■what amount of Pag.-m ])opiilatiou belongs to eiicb. [(JuK.vco.i.j 
EUXINE. flif-AcK Si.;a.] 

KVAIIX. [CHi;r.sK.] 

EVEN ITS. [JCroi.iA.] 

EVEltCEM. [Ki.Axni;u.s, E.v-sr.j 
E VERSIIDT. I DoitSKTSiiiuii.] 

KVEUTON. [li.vNCAsmKK.1 

E VESH AM, Worcestershire, a niiinifripiil and parliamentary borough 
and market-town, and the seat «)f .a Poor-Law Ciiion, is plea.'antly 
situated on the right bank of the river Avon, in 52“ 5' N. lat., 1 “ 5t!' 
W. long., distant 15 miles S.K. by E. from Woroc.stcr, V)6 miles N.W. 
by W. from liondon by nwwl, and 10!) miles by the (Ireat We.stern and 
Oxford and Wolverhampton railwaj-a. The jiopnlatioii of the borough 
of Evesham in 18;jl was -ICiOn. I’ho borough is governed by -1 ahb-r- 
mcii and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor, and returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a viojimgo in the 
archdeaconry and dioce.se of Worcester. Eve.shaiu Poor-Law Union 
contains 30 parishes and townships, with an ai'ca of .13,050 aci*ea, and 
a population in 1851 of 14,338. 

Evesham, originally Eovcshani, was of scune impoitenco prior to 
the Normau Conquest. An abbey, dcdie.ated tt» the Virgin Mary, 
Was founded hci'o at tho heginniiig of tho 8th century, which possesseii 
numerous endowments and extimsivo privileges. Clement Lichfield, 
one of the host of its abbots, built the is<dated tower called tho /Vlilxit's 
U’owor, to be used as a bell tower. It was ereeted imnicdiatcly pre- 
coiling the Reformation, and is a be:intiful specimen of tho perpendicular 
stylo. Tho tower is 110 feet in height, and 28 feet st^uarc at the 
b;iae. 

An ancient stone bridge of eight arches crosses tho river at Evesham. 
The two principal streets of Evesham are ivido and clean : the town is 
lighted with gas, and paved. The guildhall, erected in tho 16th 
ciontury, in the market-square, was repaired by subscription in 1834. 
Considerable improvement h:is been effected in the town of late years. 
Tho parish church of All Saints is chiefly of the decorated style; the 
earliest portion is of the 13th century. It has a tower and spire, «md 
a very handsome porch. St. Lawmico’s church was in ruins for 
nearly a century till 1837, when it was restored. The style is perpen¬ 
dicular. St. Peter’s churcli, Bengeworth, on the left bank of tho Avon, 
was built ill the 13tli century. Tho Baptiste, Indepeiideuts, Wesleyiui 
Methodists, Quakers, and Unitarians have places of worship, and there 
aro National, British, and Infant schools, a literary institute, a savings 


bank, a medical dispensary, ami variou-s charitie.s. Tho Grammar 
school, founded by Abbot l.icbfleld, and I’c-foiinded in 1605 by Princo 
Henry, the eldest son of .bunes 1., is free to none ; the scholai'S pay a 
small quiirtcragc. Tho iiicomo from emloivmeiit is 14/. a year and a 
house ; the number of scholars on the foundation in 1853 was 12. At 
Bengeworth is a school founded in 1729, un«lcr the will of Alderman 
Jolin Deacio of London, for poor children (»f the pari.sh of Bengeworth, 
of which the founder was a native. 3’he income from endowment is 
256/. a year; the number of scholars in 1852 was 36. The aifiiirs of 
this school are in CJiancery. I'ctty sessions and a county court are 
held. The vale of Evesham is exceedingly fertile, aiul numerous 
miirkct-gardeiis are in the vicinity of the town. A considenible 
amount of bii.sineR.s is done in hops and see<ls; there are corii-miUs 
and alimsecd-oiliiiill. Malting, tanning, and the making of agricultural 
implements are carried on. Many females aro cmplo}’ed in .“ewing kid- 
gloves for the glove-rnakers 4>f "Worcester. Parchment is m.ide to sotne 
extent. Tlie market-day is Monday. Fairs arc hold on I’cbruary 2ii<l, tho 
Monday after Ea-ster, Whit-Moinlay, and September 21st. The Sep¬ 
tember fair is usually well supplied with cattle and horses. A great 
battle was fought near Evc.sh.nn on the 4th of August, 1265, between 
I’riiice Edward (afterwards Edward I.) and Simon Moutfurt, earl of 
lioicestcr, in which Moutfort was completely dofcatctl, .ainl he and his 
son fell in battle. 

(Nash, WorcealersJdre,• ISlnj, JJtslory of Hvcahi.tin; Cuininmiication 
from Jii'fshnm.) 

EV'(.)RA. IAlemtkjo.] 

E V R.\N. [( Vjtks-j>i;-Noki>.] 

EVRKUX, an ancient episcojial city in F’l-ance, the capibd of the 
department of Eure, stands in a pretty valley shut in by hills on the 
north and south, and watered \>y the Iton, which Hows through the 
town in three branches, oji its way to the Eure. It is situatetl in 
49 ' 1' 30 ' N. bat., 1' 9' 14 ' E. long., at a^li.^taiice of 60 milc.s W. from 
Paris, and has 11,706 iiih.abitaiits. The .streets of Evreux arc bru.-iti and 
neat; the hou.sc.s .arc mo.stly built of woo.l and plaster. I'he cathe- 
<lral, which date.s from the 11th century, is a very imjiosiug cruciform 
striietuiv, though it is not uniform in style. The north tnin.sept and 
the portal loading to it are in the florid gothic, .and .arc greatly 
admired ; the west fraiit is in the Italian style ; the interior i.s iight«?<l 
through many beautiful jiaintcd gla.ss wiinlow.s, of which those of the 
Ladye chapel, and tho I'osc window.s of the clioir and traii.septs arc 
particularly admired. At tlie iutor.sectioii of the nave .and transepts 
ri.se.s an octiigonal tower, built witli cut .stone, .aud supported on four 
pillar.i. The tower is surmounted Ijy a pyramidal spire of open stone¬ 
work of the mi.i.st graceful exccutiou. Tiie abbey clmrob of St. Thaiiriu, 
built by Richard TL, duke of Normandy, abso ju-eseuts speeiinens of 
diilerent styles, introduced in the various repairs it ha.s uudei-goue ; it 
eoiitains the shiine of St. Thaurin, exeeufed in the 13th century. 
3’his church was originallj’ built in a.d. <i6(i, over the tomb of St. 
'i'hauriii, first bishop of Evreux, tins chief eveiit.s of who.se life arc 
dcpietcfl on tho window.s of tho choir. Other rem.arkahlo objects arc— 
the clock-tower, tho public library, the botaiiivsal g.ardeu, tho prefect'.s 
re.sideuce, the bishop's pal:ice, the prison, the park, and tin; jiromc- 
iiad«‘.s in the nei.;liboarhood, which i.s prettily laid out iti gardens, 
vineyards, aud meadows. The maguiliceut Chiileau-de-Navanv, near 
the town, built by the Duke of Bouillon on the site of a couiitry-houso 
of Jcauiie <lo Navarre, was tho re.sideuce of the young PivtoUiler pre¬ 
vious to 1745, and of the Empress .To.sephiiie for sonn; time .after her 
divorce from Napoleon ; it wa.s «lemoli.shed in L''3<!, its jdautations cut 
; down, its streams turned, te drive iiiaohineiy, and its giounils brought 
into profitiible cultivation. There remains however .still a pavilion 
n.amod the little eh.itcaa, which wiu; built in 1719 ou the oceiu^iou of a 
visit fn>ni Louis X\'. 

The town has tribuual.s of first iiist.iiiee and of eommorco, two cecle- 
sia.stieal .schools, a college, primary iioriiial .school, .s.iviiig.s hank, Ac. 
The manufactures .are ticking, hosiery, woollen stufls, viueg.ar, cotton- 
yarn, leather, &»■.; and the comiuercc of the town is couijioscd of 
Ihe.sc articles and of corn, brandy, cider, perry, iin-seed-oil, linen 
bides, and groceries. 'I'lxe railway fi'V>m Paris to (."'herbourg, which 
leaves tho I’aris-Roueu lino at Rosuy, below Mantes, ami is now in 
course «)f construction, jwssos through Evreux. A bnaich railway is 
also in c«iur.se of coTistnictiou to Evreux from the Vtaiion station on 
the Paris-Rouen line, jw stated in the iwticle on the dcp.artment of 
Eure. fEi'iiK.] 

E vreux stands ou or near the siteof the ancient J/cdto/niJKwi, the c.apitel 
of the Auleivi Eburovices. The name L'burovicca wiw afterwanls upplie<I 
to their chief city, and in the iniildlc ages a[ipcai'S under tho corrupted 
Ijatin forms of Ebroic.' ..ml Ebrotu, front which is <lerive<l Evreux. 
The t<nvu was biken from the Romans, by Clovis. In 892 the North¬ 
men under Rollo wicked and plundered it. After the settlement of 
the Northtneii in this part of France, Evreux and its depeiiilencics 
were governed by counts, from wiiom it passed to the hons«* of Mont- 
fort ill 1118; but Henry L, king of Epgl..ml .md duke of Normmdy, 
who was at enmity with that family, seized Evreux nml it.s tcrrit.ory 
and erectiKl it intef a distinct county in favour of one of his natural 
sons. Moutfort however, aided by the Coiiute of .Vujou an«l Flanders, 
laid siege to Evreux, which was put iutiji liis hamls by treason. On 
this occiision tho English garrison w.as inassacivil, and tho houses and 
churches given up to pillage. In the beginning of the 12th century 
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(in 1119) E vreiix Avas burned by Henry I., king of England; ami towards 
the close of the same century (in 1194 and 1199) it was twice taken 
by rhilippo Auguste, king of France, who shortly afterwortls acquired 
permanent possession of it. The county of ftvreux was bestowed ns 
an appanage on a branch of the royal family of France, which subse¬ 
quently acquired the throne of Navarro; but on the death of Charles 
the Bad, king of Navarre, it I’everted to the French crown. In the 
wars of the English in France, under Henry V. ami Henry VI., Evroux 
was repeatedly taken and retaken; in 1441 it was captured, after a 
vigorous resistance, by the French. The town was besieged and taken 
by Marshal de Biron shortly before the battle of Ivry. The castle of 
Evreux, which stood Avithin the toAvn, w»mj replaced by n i^sidence of 
the dukes of Bouillon, erected in 1(552, ami now used as the prefect’s 
residence. The clock-tower stands on the site of the keep of the old 
castle. 

At IVf j7 Enriu’, a villng«» near Evreux, there are several ancient 
remains, including a theatre, an aqueduct, and some fortlficatiouH, 
Avhich arc Buppo.sed by some to mark the site of Mediolanum. 

(Dktiannaire de la France; Lo Biw-scur, 1/iatoire du Comt6 

fTlirrev.i'.) 

EWKLTi. f.SuRBKT.] 

EX, lUVEK. [Dkyosshire.] 

EXOIDEUIL. [noiUHxiXE.] 

EXETEll, Devoiishiro, the capital of the county, a city and county 
in itself, and a parliamentary borough, is situated on elevated ground 
on the left bank of the river i^x, in 50" 44' N. lat., 8" .38' W. long., 
distant 1(54 mile.’i W.S.W. from London by road, and 198 miles l)y the 
Great Western raihvay. The city is goA'crncd by 12 aldermen and 3(5 
conncillora, one of AA’hoin is nnyov, and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. I'ho population of the city and county of 
I'lxeter in 1851 Avas 82,818 ; that of the parliainentai’y borough 
40,(188. Tlie livings are in the archdeaconry ami diocese of I'lxoter. 
For Poor-I.aw purpo.sc8 the city of Exeter la managed under a 
local act, 

Exetiir is Hn]>po.''-.cd to have been a settlement of the Brilon.s bef.iro 
the llomau iuv-a.'«ion. Tt wa.s then called (Jaer-bsc and (taor-llydli, 
the former derived from its situation on the E.x or lac, the latter from 
the red soil on AA’hich the castle i.s built. By the Rom!in.s it aa'Us called 
T.-'C.-i Dumnoniorum. Many coins, small bronze statues or penates, 
tcBsclatcd pavements, and other Bomau autiquUic.s have been dis¬ 
covered near the AA'alls and in the neighbourhood of the city. In the 
nugn of Alfrctl the toAvn Avas called Plxnn-Ccstrc (Cjustle on the Ex), 
whence its present name. About 927 the Cornish men Avere dispos- 
sc.=Kcd of Exeter by Atlielstnn, aa’Iio is regarded as the fonn<ler of the 
existing city. William the (I’onqueror took possession of tho city 
after a close siege of 18 days. It wu.s besieged on several occa.sious in 
later periods of its history. 

Thu city of Exeter Avas fomiciiy surrounded by Avails and strongly 
fortified. Situated on a high omitienee, on the north side of the toAA’n, 
are the mins of the castle, eallod ‘ Rougemont.’ It aa-jis eotnpletely 
dismantled during the civil Avar, In tlie area of the castle-yard a 
se.ssioiis-huuso has been erected, a neat building, faced Avith Portland 
stone ; it contain.?, in addition to two good-sizcil courts, a gran<l-iury 
room, magistrates’ room, &c. Iii front is a large open space, Avhere 
county, election, and otht-r meetings arc held. To the north of the 
castle is a delightful Avalk, shaded by fine old elin-trco.s, called ‘ the 
Noidhernlnq-.’ Nearly in tho centre of Exeter is the guildhall, Avhere 
the assizes for tho city are held, as aa'oH ns the ses-sious, elections, and 
other civic business. The building coT>tains several valuable portraits, 
among others those of ITc-nrietta Maria, queen of Oharles the First, of 
her daughter Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, Avho Avas born in Exeter, 
and of General Mouk. Plxctcr cathedral, as it at present stands, aa’iih 
] u*obiibly begun soon after tho see of Devon was transferrecl to Exeter 
from C’retlitoii, in tho year 1049. It aa'jis cotisidenibly altered and 
enlarged by WnrloAvast, third bishop of Exeter, a Norman, who came 
oA'c!r with the (Vinqiicror. It then assutned its present cruciform 
shape, but uudei-Avcnt numberless ulterabiotiH and additions during the 
18th and 14th centuries. It now consists of a nave, 7(1 feet in Avidth 
and 175 feet in length, with aisles on em;h side; two short transepts, 
ffiniicd by two Norm.-in tt)wers 145 feet in height; a choir of the same 
Avidth as tho nave, ajid 128 foot in length ; ten chapeds or oratories, 
oml a chapter-house. The whole building from e.ast to Ave.st (including 
St. Mary’s Chapel) is 408 fet^t in length. The Avewtern front is highly 
decorated Avith a profusion of niches and clcgantly-carved figures, and 
presents one of the richest fnyades of any building in England. Tho 
interior is exeocfliiigly fine in its decorations and general appcjuwnco. 
The bishop’s throne, w'hich is of black ojik, elaborately carved, rises 
in a pyramidal form to the height of 52 feet; it avus eracted toAvards 
tho close of tho 15th c<!utury. In tho cathedral arc numerous monii- 
mcinis of interest. Tho chai>tcr-houso is a beautiful edifice, with a 
liandsumc oak roof; in thi.s building is contained tho cathedral library, 
consisting of about 8000 volumes. Tho organ is ono of tho largest in 
Europe; the laige pi[ios arc nearly 23 feet in height, and 4 foot in 
circumference. In the north tower are the ‘Peter’ bell, ono of the 
largest bells in tho kingdom, and u large clock of exceedingly curious 
auti<]ue Avorkraanship. 'fhe south tower contain.? a peal of 11 l>olls. 

The city Avas anciently held in demesne by the crown : its earliest 
charter was granted by Henry I. ’The corporation hold a court of 


ijuartcr sessions, and the assizes are held by tho judges of the western 
circuit twice a year for the county of the city at tho guildhall, and 
twice a year for Devonshire at tho sessious-houso. A county court is 
held in tho city. There are {dacea of worship for Baptists, Qu.akera, 
Independents, Wosloyan and other Methodists, UnitiAriaus, Uoinau 
Catholics, and JeAVS. 

Exeter is on the whole a well-built and clean city. Two main lines 
of street intersect each other, meeting in tho oontnd part of tho city; 
one line is called the High-street and Fore-street, the other North- 
street and South-street. ’The older streets are generally narrow, but 
there are liaudsomo squares and terraces in Norihenhay, Stuithernhay, 
&a, Avhich contain many well-built houses. Exeter is lighted with 
gas, and is sujiplied with Avater by Avuter-worka erected in i794. Tho 
guildhall, in High-.strcct, Avas rebuilt about the midille of the 15th 
Century; it has a singvilar portico, supposed to have been ud<lod about 
tho close of tho Kith century: the nortico projects into the street, 
and forms a prominent feature in the line «>f buildiiigs. 'I'ho sub¬ 
scription ball-room is a spacious apartment, ineasuriiig 80 feet by 
40 f«:et, and is very handsomely fitted up. A subscription library is 
in Foro-atroet. In the cathedi'al yartl is the Devon and Exeter lusti- 
tuM<ui, foundotl in 1813, for the promotion of arts, Ac., tho lilu-ary of 
AA'hich contains several thousiunl voluiiios. A inusenm is connected 
Avith tho Polytechnic Institution, founded in 1847. Among other 
public bnihlings arc tho custom-house on the quay, the theatre, 
cavalry barracks, bridewell, county jail, and city pri.soii. ^ A handsome 
stone bridge of a siiigh* arch Avivs erected over the river I'lx iii^ the year 
1778, at an expense of aboAit *20,000/., a little above tho site of an 
ancient bridge originally built in 1250. The port of Exek^r exteiuls 
from the coast near Lyuio Regis to the Ness I’oint. 'I'ho shi]> canal, 
by Avhich vessels of comsidorablc size cuiiio up to llio city, AA’as 
originally formed in 1514, contributions of a portion of their commu¬ 
nion plate having been made toAvunls tho cxp<!nso by tho parishes 
interested in tho scheme, lii 18*27 the canal Avas lengthened and 
deepened, and a spjvcious wct-dock coustx*uctod at the lOxoter termi- 
nutiou of the canal. 'I'hc gross amount of customs duties received 
at the port during 1851 AViis 98,184/, lUs. Id. On December 81 st, 
1858, the vessels registered at the port Avero: 41 under 50 toiw, 

tonnage 1197: and 14G above 50 tons, tonnage 19,588. During 1858 
there Avere entered, coastwise, of sailing vessels, iiiAvaixls 598, in all 
57,785 tons; and oiitAA’anls 21(5, reckoning 9,9(51 tons. The colonial 
and foreign tniilu included an uggri’gatc of 220 vc.s.sels and 14,08< kuis 
inwards, ami 05 A'c.s.sels and 5787 tons outwartls. There are teAV 
manufactures in J'lxcter; tho inhabitants are chiefly cmployctl in 
I’ckiil trade and in handicrafts. 

A considerable import and export commerce is conducted here, tho 
ilairy, orehar<l, and farm iuoducc of the neighbouring districts siip- 
]dying articles of exchange for commodities of foreign production, 
'rhere arc market-houses in Fore-street and Quceii-strcet; tlie market- 
days are Wciliicsday and Friday; the-re is a daily niarkot tor fish, 
fruit, &e. Four fairs are heltl in tho course of the year. A groat 
horse-fair is held at Alphingtoii, about a mile from Kxidcr. 

The Free Grammar school aa’iis founded by tho citizens in tho reign 
of Charles I.; the sous of freemen are instructed gratuitously. 'I’hero 
arc eighteen exhibitions to the universities of Uxfoxil ox* (.'suubx'idge, 
six of which are of 40/. each, tho othex-s much lc.ss. 'The school 
possesses an income Iroin cinloAvmout of 40/. a year, and hatl 00 
scholars in 185:5. 'Phero arc several National, British, ami Charity 
schools. 'I'he Devon and Exeter H ospital is supported by subscription, 
and .lias a consiticx-ablo income ax*isiug from funded piAjperty. 'riiero 
oro in the city a lunatic asylum, xx dispeiisai'y, an eye iufirmai*y, xui 
institution for the deaf ami dumb, an institution for tho bliml, a 
mechanics institution, a savings bank, and 8cvei*al almshouses. 

The diocese of Exeter is in the px*ovinoo of Canterbury; it extends 
over the counties of Devonshire and Cox*nwall ami tho Seilly Islands, 
and oompx'ises 429 benefices. It is dividexl into four ax*chdeaoourics, 
Exeter, Baiii-staple, 'Totnes, and Cornwall. Tho chapter consists of 
the dean, the archdeacons, six canons, a precentor, a chancellor, ami 
seventeen prebendaries. Tho income of the bishop is fixed at 27U0/. 
a year. 

(Isaacke, lixeier; Routchook of Devon; Handbook of Devm; Land 
We Live hi, vol. iii.) 

I EXETER. [New llAMrsuiiiE.] 

KXMOU'l’H, Devonshire, a mui-kot-town and watoi*ing-plaec in the 
pai'ishes of Littlelxam and Wlthyeombe Rawleigh, is situated at the 
mouth of the river Ex, on its left bunk, in 50“ 37' N. lat., 8“ 2.5' 
W. long.; distant 10 miles y.K. by S. from Exeter, atid 170 miles 
8.W. by W. from London by road. 'The jaxpulation of the town of 
Exmouth in 1851 was 6123. The living is a ouraoy annexed to tho 
vicarage of Littleham, in the archdxsaconry and diocese of Exeter. 

Exmouth was a place of some importance in the time of King 
John, when it was one of the chief poi'ts on tho coast. In 1847 it 
contributed 10 ships »uxd 193 seamen as its proporiiou of the fleet 
which Edward HI. sent to atkxck Calais. The origin of Exmouth as 
a watering-place dates from about tho commencement of tho 18tli 
century, and till the rise of Torquay it was the first on the Devonshire 
coast in point of importance as well as of time. 

Tho ohl town of Exmouth is built on the base, and tho ueAv towi 
on tho slope and summit of a liili. On the beach is a good bathing 
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C ' ce, RB well u bathe. The town ie well supplied with hotels, 
ging-houBOB, publlo walks, libraries, assembly and subscription 
rooms, & 0 . The houaes and riiops are well built, and there is a good 
market. The sen-wall, 1800 foc^ long, is of much service as a pro¬ 
menade and drlvo. Exmouth contatim a church, chapels for Inde¬ 
pendents and oUier Dissenters, and n Katlonal school. From Beacon 
Hill are obtained some line inland and sea want prosneota With Star 
Cro^ on the opposite side of the Ex, where is the nearest railway 
station, there Is communication ferry. 

(Borlaso, Da'onthire; Land It’s Live In, Tol. iiL; Rontehook of 
Devon ; Handbook of Devon and (^irnwalL) 

EYAM. [DKnnTsniKK.] 

EYE, Simblk, a market-town and municipal and parliamontaiy 
borough, in the parish of Eye, is situated m 52“ 19'JT. lat,, 1" S' 
E. longi; distant 20 miles N. from Iiwwieh, and 89 miles N.K. by N. 
from London. Mellis stablott of the Ipswich, Bury, and Norwich 



borough, which includes seveml adjacent parishes, wiw 7531. The ; 
boi'ongh is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, and i 
retui'Ds one mcnilM^r to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a . 
vicarage in tlio archdejicnury of Sutfulk anti diucuso of Norwich. 

Eye is pleasantly sitiiutoil on a sinall feeder of tho Waveney. This 
rivulet wuH probably navigable at one time, and surrouiuting tlio , 
t«jwn is supposed to havu giveu rise to the naiiie, wbieli signiilcs in \ 
Anglo-Saxitu aii Island, Hotnnu coins havu btieii fouud in the tieigb- i 
bourhood. 'riuj town was incurpiuiitwl by King John, niid sent two ' 
liieililiers to Parliament from tho time of Eli/,nbi:Ui t«i the passing of , 


th« Boform Act. There was fonncrly at Eye a castle and a smalt 
Benedictine priory. Of the monastic buildings there are soJno 
remains. The streets of the town are rather narrow and irregularly 
built. The public buildings are iv town-hall, a freemasons hall, an 
assembly p^um (formerly u theatre), aiul a jail. The church is hand¬ 
some and Hpacio!is, with a fine embattled tower, and an elegant gotliic 
porch. The Baptists and Wesl^an Mcfthodists have places of worshiiv 
The Free Onunmar school, founded in the IGth centuiy, has an 
endowment of fiOj. per annumtho number of scholars on the 
foundation in 1S53 was 30. There are also a Free ncbool, almshouses, 
and a savings bank. Brewing, coach-making, and the manufacture of 
agricultural iniplcinonis are carried on. The com-iiinrkct lu-ld on 
Tuesday, and tho general market for but*«r and vegetables on 
Saturday. There are two annual fairs. 

EYEMOUTH. fB£nwicK.sHmK.] 

KYaiJIEI{E.S. fBoi;cMi:8-DU-UHdyi?.] 

EYLAU, or PBEUSSISCH-KILAU, a town in Prussia, in the 
government of Kdnigaberg, is situated on tho I'astner, in .54“ 25' 
N. lat., '2U' Sfi' E. long., nbniit 20 miles S. fioiu the town of Konigs- 
berg, and has an old uiirttlc, a church, and about 2300 iuliabitaiits, who 
maiuifncturc woollen cloths, bats, leather, J:c. 'I'hc name it bears has 
been given to it in order fo distiugttish it ironi Dcutsch-Eilau. a town 
in tlio Prussian ndiiiiulstrativo ciivU- of Marionw»*rder. Eylau is 
noticed here merely because it gives name to llie battle fought there, 
Feb. 8,1807, in wbicli the French under Napoleon I. lU-matcd the 
ulIiiHl armies of Uiii^sia and Prussia. 

EYMET. (l)i»ni)ou.v»;.J 
KYXKSFOKl). [Kk.nt.I 
KYUE-CUUllT. L<^,\Lwav.l 
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*r\ACCA JELALPOHE (Dhaha), ono of tho districts into which 
the provinco of Bengal i« dmded, lias between 23“ and 25“ I 
N. lat, and between 90" and 91" E. long., and is boniided N. j 
by the diatrict of Mymuneingh, E. by Tiperali, S. by Ti|)eriih and j 
Baekei^ingo, and W. by Rajeshahy and Jeasore. Tlie limits of this 
dJstriot were much more extensire before the year 1300 than Uiey 
ore at present, reaching na far eonth as the sea, and as far north as , 
tlie Oarrow Mountains. It then contained an area of more than 
15,000 sipiai'B miles, but it is now rwlnced to somewhat loss than 
6000 square milea The surface of this district is uniformly low and 
levol, and being intersected by the Ganges and Blrohmapdt^ a great 
part of tho soil is periodically covered with water by the nver- 
dowing of those rivers during the rainy season. At these times the | 
villaoes which are built on artiRcial embanktnents have the apnear- 
anc^if small Ulunds. Tho dopfsiits left by these inundations ferliliso 
the soil. The lauds arc only partially flultivated: towarris the north 
and west are very extensive tracts of jungle; in these ore g^t 
nnmberw of wild elcjihants which cause much loss to the neigh¬ 
bouring farmers, and prevent tho extension of cultivation. Toivai-ds 
the south and the east nearly seven-eighths of the land are under 
cultivation, producing rice, betel-nut, liomp, cotton, and sugar. I'lio 
abuuilancn of the rice harvests has caused tho district to be ealliKl 
tho Granary of Bengal. 

Dacca is principally known in Europe for its manufactures of 
cotton goods. The striped mid figured muslins of Dacca wore long 
celebmtcd tliroughout the world for the lieauty and delicacy of their 
fabric. I'lio productions of Paisley and Manchester have however 
almost entirely displsofld the IMcca musliiiH. 

The ruins of anaent mosques and Hindoo temples are spread all 
oyer tho country; and in many places are seen the remains of 
fortresses constructed tb.oppose the invasion of the Miighs. The 
settled estates are luosl^Mbucelled out into small talooks, or zamin* 
ilaries, and these are dv^^d and subdivided into very insignificant 
farms. The principal to^s are Dacva, Rojnaghur, Narramgunge, 
Furreedpore, and SoonergOng. JtaJnaghur stands ou tlie left side of 
the Puddalt, tho grand outlet of the Ganges, in 23“ 20' N. lat., 
90" 25' E. long., 23 milea S. by W. from Dacca; iVorraiTiyMiiyr 
stands on the right side of a Imiiich of tho BrahmanOtra, about 
8 miles 8.E. from Dacca, in 23" 37' N. lat., 90° 35' E. long. This 
town contains more than 15,000 inhabitants, and is one of the 
greatest inland ])laees of trade in Bengal. Salt, tobacco, indigo, and 
grain arc the principal articles of this trade. Numerous indigo | 
faotories are established ou tlie banks of the river where the soil is | 
favourablo for the sprowth of tho indigo plant. On the opposite bank | 
of tho river is a Mohammedan mosque, to which great numbers of i 
devotees resort ftvm the neighbouring towns to soe what is described | 
as the footmiu^ of the prophet of Mecca. Similar footmarks are 
shown in sevcnil other places in Indio, and impart a peculiar sanctity | 
to t^e buildings in wmoh they ore placed. J^i-rempore is situiated 
on the right side of the Pudd^, or Oi'eat Ganges, 5 miles from its 
banks, and 40 miles from Dacca: it is the residence of tiie principal 
oivil and judicial officers for tho district. Sotmerffonff stands on one 
of the hnndbes of the Brahmaptltm, in 23" 39' N. lat., 90" 43' 
K long., about IS miles SLE. from Dacca. This Is said to have been 
in aaoirat times a largo city, and Iho seat ef government before the 
building of the town of Dacca; it is now little more than a village; 
it was long celebrated for its manu^ture of beautiful doths, some 
of which are still made in the village. 

DACCA, the capital of the dismet just described, is situated on 
a branch of the Ganges, called the Booroo Ounga (Old Ganges), about 
100 miles above tho mouth of the river, in 43' N, lat., 90" 28' 
E. long. Dacca is comparatively a modem town. In 1608 the teat 
of govemmmt was lemoved to it by Islam Khan, then governor of 
Bengal; in oompUmeut to the emperor, the name of the place was 
then obangsd fmm Dacca to Jehangiro Nuggur. In the reign of 
Aurengeebe the town of Dacca exhmted a odnaiderable degree of 
indendoUr. Its former limits contain the ruins of many mag^oent 
moeques, and palaoeo, btldgea, and other buildings, but th^ rites 


are now for tbo most part overrun with Jun^e. Tho sh'eets are 
narrow and ero»ke<1, and tho houses are mr the most part mean. 
The native population in 1801 was estiuiateil at about 200,000, ru^er 
more thou one-half of whom w'cre Muhammedons and the rest 
Hindoos. Several Portuguese, Greek, and Armenian merchants are 
settled in the place. Tho ci^ contains about 120 Hindoo places of 
worship, and about 180 Slohammedan; the Humuu Catholics, 
Armeniau and Greek Christians, and Protesiouts, have also places of 
worship in Dacca. There are a guvurument cuilege, several misiium 
schools of the Baptist Missionary Society, and schuuls for children 
of Hindoos and Mohammedans. The government oflieus, the jiiil, 
tho native hospitsl, the lunatic ai^'lum, anU tho military urphan 
asylum, are among the public buildings. There are twelve bazaars. 
Tm manu&cturo of gold ornaments, musical instrtgnciiis, uecklace«i, 
and Idols forms extensive sources of employment. The country 
around Dacca is low and level, and in the wet se-oson is fioodvil. 
Rice is lai’gely cultivated. 

DA*01 A, the ancient name of a country north of the Danube, 
bounded lil. by tho Kuxiuo, or Black Sea, W. by the Tibisciis, 
now the Tbeiss, I'he ancient Dacia comprehended Transylvania, the 
Banat of Temcswnr, Hungary, east of the Tbeiss, the Bukowiua, 
VValluchia, Moldavia, and Besaarabio. IVhon Dacia was made a 
Roman proviuce it extended from the Theias to the Hieiosus (tho 
Porctos of Herodotus and the modem Prulli), tho Carpathians, and 
the Danube; Beas.'irabia tht-reforo was not included in the province. 
Tlie Daci were anciently callcxi Davi, according to Stmbu (p. 304, r), 
and hence, he adds, the name Davus was couimtuily .applied to a 
slave in Attica, many of tho Athenian slaves being mij>urtc<l from 
tho countries about the Danube. This appears from tlu? plays of 
Terence, which wore founded on a Greek model. The country was 
inhabited by tho Daci and the Gctac: the Daci occupied tbo part 
towanls Germany and tho source of tho Daiiulie ; the (ictic occupied 
the part towaiola the east and the Euxino. (Strabo, p. 304, c). ^th 
the Gottc and Daci spoke tho* same language. (Strabo, p. 305, a). 
The Gettc were bettor known to tho Greeks in cousoquoucc of their 
Brequent migrations to tho Imiiks of the Danube. The Latin namo 
Duel included the GcUc. The principal river of Dacia is the Tibiscus, 
which, with its tributary the Marisus (Maros), falls into tho Danube. 
There are several small rivers besides—the Aluta (the Alt), the Aravus, 
and others, which also fall into the Danube. Alexander the Great foumi 
^9 Geteo on the north bank of the Danube, where he deffuted them 
and took their town, b.c. 335. In B.c. 292, Lysiniochus having 
penetrated Into the heart of their conn tty', was surround Ail, and 
obliged to surrender with his whole army in the plains of Bessarabia. 
Gold coins with the name of Lysimochus hare been found in great 
iiumbera at Varblily, a village of TransylvAuia, which occupies tho 
site of SarmizegetUusa, the Dacian capital, whither they were carried 
by the conquerors among the plunder, or os part of the ransom of 
Lysimochus and the other prisoners. In n.c. 10, tho Ramans mode 
an expedition up the Maros against Cotiso, king of the Daci, hut 
without results. Ovid, wbu was exiled among the Geto;. has described 
the people and the climateL Domitian oriebrated his pretended 
exploits against the Dacians by assuming tlw title Dacicua, (Jureual, 
'Sat’ vi. ^4). The first expedition of tho omperor Tnyan against 
tho Daci was in a.d. 101. The Daci were led by their king ]>ece'- 
bolus, and the war, which lasted nearly five year^ ended in their 
submission (Dion Cassius, IxviiL) to the Romans, llieir chief 
town Sonuizegetbusn, afterwards called Dlpia Trajani, in memory 
of the victory which was gained, was situated near tne Iron Goto 
Bass into Transylvania, near the I'ead of the valley of the Tetnes. 
The Column of Trajan in Rome records tho l^ing events of these 
expeditions To consolidate his eonqwst Tnyan erected the famous 
bridge across the Danube below (he Iron Qato (some remains of it 
are still seen below the vUIsm of Scala Gladuva). and constructed 
throe great roads from the Danube—one from the mouth of the 
yarasch at Uj Frianka to Tiviscum (Temeswar); a aecond from Orsova 
up the valleys of the Casraa and the Tomes throi^h the Iron Qato 
Pass, and along ^e Maros to the border of-Moldavia; and the third 
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fi*om the famous bridge eastward to the Alufa^ along that river and 
through the Kothenthum Paas in the southern Oarpathians, down to 
Karisbuig on the Maroe, where it joined the second road. The 
Romans Abandoned Dacia to the Goths in the time of Aurelian. 
The Goths in their turn gave way to the Huns about a.d. S76. 
After the death of Attila, Dnoia was seized by the Gepidso Goths, 
whose kin^om was destroyed by the Longobards and Avars a.d. 
666. The next invadei'S were Scythians or Slaves, who, governed 
by their ^Chagahs,’ or Khans, held sway over the country till the 
time of Chanemagne. Finally, the Magyars ovemtu Dacia, and 
settled in it during the 9th centiury. The sculptures on T^jau’s 
column establish tiie identity of the Dacians with the modem 
Wallaohs in stature, feature, and dress. 

(Paget, Hungary and Tranaylvania; Hieiionary of Andmt Oeo- 
gra/pihy.) 

DAGENHAM. [Essex.] 

DAGHESTAN, a country situated on the western shores of the 
Caspian Sea, between 41° and 43° N. lat. It is a moimtainous 
country as its name implies, with the exception of a narrow plain 
that skirts the Caspian shore, and is traversed by the road from 
Baku to Derbend. Though forming a part of the Russian gorcrament 
of Georgia, the different tribes which inhabit the valleys on the 
eastern declivities of Mount Caucasus are governed by independent 
petty sovereigns; only those which possess the low and'hilly 
country towards the sea are subject to the Russians. Com of different 
kinds, hemp, tobacco, and madder are grown in the valleys. Cattle 
breeding is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. The chief town is 
Derbend, by which name the province of Daghestan is also sometimes 
designated. [Derbend.] Kuha^ a town built by the Russians since 
their occupation of the country, stands about 50 miles south from 
Derbend, and has 5000 inhabitanta It has straight, wide, and regular 
streets, like most Russian towns, and is strongly fortified. The old 
town of Kuba, which was the seat of a Khan, was abiuidoned by the 
Russians on account of its unhealthy situation in the lower grounds 
on the coast. !Parki, about 70 miles N.N.W. from Derbend, and a 
few miles from the coast of the Caspian, has a population of 10,000. 
It was formerly called Semenda\ It is built on the slopes of three 
hills, the highest of which is crowned by tho Russian citadel. 
[GeobgiaJ 

DAG Ho, or DAGO, an island at tho entrance of the Gulf of Finland, 
about 41 miles long, and varying from 27 to 37 miles in brcadtli, lies 
between 68° 4' and 69° N. lat., 22° 20' and 23° 8' E. long. It is 
comprehended in tho Russian province of Esthonia, and is divided 
by a small channel called the Sole Sund, from the island of Ocsol 
wWh lies to the south. Its area is 434 square miles. The inhabitants, 
about 10,000 in number, are Esthonians; they are employed in 
husbandry, grazing, and fishing. They also carry on a little trade by 
the port of Tewenhaven, which lies on the western side of the island 
near Capp Dagherort. The coasts are cliffy, and shoals render the 
approach dangerous. Ci'hero is a lighthouse near the village of 
Daghemrt. The Swedes, to whom the Danes ceiled Dagho in 1646, 
coded it in their turn to Russia under the treaty of Nystadt, 
in 1791. 

DAHOMY, a celebrated and for some time powerful negro kingdom 
of Western Africa, lying inland from the part of the coast of Guinea 
pilled tho Slave Coast. It is bounded west by Ashantee, from which 
it is divided by tho river Volta, and extends east to the Niger. Its 
southern boundary is the sea, tho principal port being Whydah, but 
Lagos, Porto-Novo, Rad^ry, the Fopoos, and the Nert, have petty 
kings of their own; and it extends to the base of the Kong Moimtains. 
From oast to west the territory extends about 180 miles, and from 
Whyilah on the coast to the northern boundary nearly 200 miles. 
Its capital, Abomey, is placed in 7“ 69' N. lat., and in about 1° 20' 
E. long. The city contain about 30,000 inhabitants, which number 
is greatly increased at the periods of the festivals being hold. It is 
about eight miles in circumference, surrounded by a ditch, and entered 
by six gates, formed of a clay wall, through which are two openings, 
one for the king exclusively, the other for the people; each opening 
is ornamented with skulls, and inside them are piles of skulls of men 
and beasts. In the town are several batteries, and on the coast-road 
about a mile from tho town arc two 82-pounder carronades, all 
uselessly placed for purposoi of defence. There are no shops, but 
two large and sover^ small markets. There are three royal palaces, 
and several large houses for the ministen^ all surrounded by high red 
clay walls, inclosing lai^p'e spaces for parks or g^urdens. Tho housm 
are only of one story, with the. exception of two in the royal palaces. 
There are no streets, as each house stands within its own inclosiug 
bricl^ wall. There are barracks, a pottery, and a dye-house, and 
numerous feti^ houses. Within the town there is much waste land 
and tMme fmaa under cultivation. A great drawback on the town is 
the insufficient supply of water, which is only to be procur^ from 
some s m al l oozy reservoirs at some distant^ on the phdn, and from 
r aig-yst er collected in pits smeared with palm-oil. 

4||||m the name of Dahomy may almost be said to have been 
^ Europe till some time after the beginning of the last 
oentfiy., ^i^MUDoa, which was thought to be the same kingdom, is 
indeed mentioned by Leo Afrioanus along with several others, of 
which he merely says that they lie south of Nigritia; and that name 


is found placed where Dahomy lies in several maps published towards 
Hie end of the 16th century. It occurs so placed even in the * Maps 
of Sir Jonas Moore’s Mathematics,' published under the core of Dr. 
Hallejsr in 1681; but in another map published by Halley in 1700 it 
is omitted, and it does not again appear for a considerable time. The 
most recent accounts indeed now represent tho whole of that part of 
Africa as occupied by other states. The Dahomans for the fint time 
made theu* appearance on the coast where the Europes^ establish¬ 
ments wore in the reign of their king Trudo Andati, oi^ Is other 
accounts call him, Gtiadja Trudo, w'ho is said to have succeeded to the 
throne in 1708. This prince, who appoaiv to have boon a person of 
remarkable talent as well as of inordiiiate ambition and warlike 
ferocity, having detenniued upon securing to himself a share of tho 
European commerce, in forcing his way to the coast captured in 1724 
the onief town of tho kingdom of Ardra, the most powerful state that 
lay between him and the sea. Here he found a Mr. Bulstrode Lamb, 
who resided in the place os factor for the English African Company. 
Lamb was detained in captivity for nearly three yeoifl, but was treats 
with extraordinary kindness and consideration by the black monarch, 
who till now had never set his eye upon either a white man Srtho sea. 
We believe the 'earliest account of Dahomy that exists is a very curious 
letter written by Lamb after he had been for some months in captivity 
to his superior, Mr. Tucker, governor of the English fort at Whydah 
(the Juida of the French and Fida of the Dutch). It is dated from 
Abomey in November 1724, but did not appear in print till it was 
published at tho end of a ' New Voyage to Guinea’ by WUliamBmith, 
Estp, which ap|>eared at London in 1746. Smith hod boon on the 
Slave Coast in the beginning of March 1727, when he found that only 
a few days before his arrival the king of Dahomy had effected the 
conquest of the state of Whydah, lying along the coast, and had laid 
in ruins the English, French, and Portuguese forts situated at its 
capital, Sabi. We have the continuation of the narrative in the * Full 
Accenmt of some Part of Quineii,’ published at London in 1734 by 
Captain William Suelgravo, who arrived at this part of tho African 
coast only a few weeks after Smith, and while the king of Dai^my 
and his troops still occupied the territory. The narrative of Snef- 
grave, who visited the Dahoman camp, is exceedingly curious. In 
1729 be made a second voyage to the same coast. In the interval the 
king of Dahomy and tho governors of the French and English forts 
hod again come into collision; and just before Snelgravo's amval Mr. 
Testefolo, the English governor, who had imprudently endeavoured 
to excite tho people of Whydah to an insurrection against their Doho- 
raan masters, had been seized by the latter and put to death. Snelgrave 
has from the information of others brought down his account to the 
cud of March, 1732, at which time a new quarrel hod ended in the 
destruction of the Dutch, English, French, and Portuguese forts at 
the town of Jaquin, the only other part of tho Slave Coast whore there 
were any European establishments. Guadja,^Trudo dkad this same 
year, and was succeeded by his son Bossa AJb^ee. ,,A work entitled 
‘ Memoirs of tho Reign of Bossa Ahadeo, with ah Aoconi^ofa Journey 
to Abomey in 1772,’ was published in 1789 Robant Nonna of 

I^iverpool, a person who had been engagf^J!^ eightera years in the 
African trade. It was reprinted, with moq^^roctions and additions 
by the author, in ‘ The History of DahomA'^nipilod from Authentic 
Memoirs, by Archibald Dalzel, Esq., Govi^or of Cape Coast Castle,’ 
4to, London, 1798. This last-mentioned >^ork brings down the history 
of Dahomy through the reigns of Ahadee, a detestable tyrant, tho 
Bcourge^of his own subjects and the tormeht of all his neighbours, for 
forty years; of his sou Adnhoonzou II., by whom he was succeeded in 
1774, and who continued his oppression and his ferocious wars; and of 
tho first years of that of Adalioonzou’s son and successor Wheenoohew, 
who mounted tho throne in 1789. The continuation of tho history of 
Dahomy for some years farther is given in a little work entitled ‘ A 
Voyage to Africa, with some Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Dahomian People,’ by John M'Leod, M.D., 12mo, London, 1820. 
Mr. M'Leod visited this part of Africa in 1803. At that time Dahomy 
seems to have exorcised sovereignty over all that part of the coast of 
'luinea. The reigning king was a younger son of Wheenoohew, the 
»ldor having been set aside because one of his toes overlapped another. 
The name of the present king is Gdzo. In 1849, when Lieutenant 
Forbes went to Abomey on a mission to procure the abandonment of 
the slave-trade, he found tho system of the slave-hunts in full vigour; 
nor could he prevail iu his visit, os the king fairly told him he could 
not afford it, os the greater part of his revenue was derived from that 
sourc& The population of tne kingdom, owing to its devastating warn, 
he estimates at not more'than 200,000; the regular army amounts to 
about 12,000, of whom 6000 are Amazons, but this is increased to 
about 24,000 when the king takes the field, and the camp-foUowen 
more than equal the army in number. These Amazons are supposed 
not to mai-ty. They live in barracks within the precincts of ^e 
palace, and are under the oare of eunuchs; they have long distin- 
guishM themselves by their fearless bravery, and not less by their 
sangoinai^ ferocities. The wars, or rather slave-hunts, are annual, 
commencing iu November or December; and are decided upon at the 
customs, when the assembled people demand to bo led against some 
town or nation which ^ey name. At the custom or festivid in June 
1860, an expedition was demanded, for a second time, against 
Abeahkeutah, one of the Amazons saying; " We are no longer womaaf- 
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we ere men. By fire we will change Abeahkeutah.” This was under^ 
taken in 1851, and woe nneuccoaeful; the Dahoman army waa defeated, 
and a great number of the Amaaona were killed. [Abkaukbutah.] 
Hinoe that event the Dahoman power appeara to be broken, and they 
have remained quiet. 

The region in which the kingdetn of Dahomy ia aitiiated ia a vaat 
{ilain riaiug by a very gentle ascent from the aea. No river worth 
notice folia into the sea between the Volta and the Braaa Biver, or 
Niger. The soil is. a rich re<ldish clay, on whi<^ bcorcely a atone is 
to bo found of the bigneea of a walnut. AU who have visited the 
coast, capecially befura the devastations of the Dahomans, describe it 
as a scene of matchless beauty and luxuriance. Its vegetable pro* 
ductiona comprise maize and other farinaceoxia crops; yams, potatoes, 
pine*apples, melons, oranges, limes, guavas, and other tropicri fruits; 
a singular fruit said to possess the property of communicating a sweet 
taste to the strongest acids and bitters; indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco. 
Shea butter, palm-oil, spices, Ac. Lieutenant Forbes aiys the D.aho- 
mans have considerable agricultural knowledge, but are very indolent. 
The land though rich is highly manured, and in the portions they 
cultivate they rival the Chinese, the men, unlike most Africans, 
labouring in the flelds, the women only bringing water. They grow 
com and beans intermixed, and in the palm-pliuitations are grown 
com, yams, and gn>imd-uuts. Their chief food is yams and cassatln, 
with mosses of meat and vegetables mixed with palm-oil and pepper, 
and corn-cake. Their honse.s nre of clay or palm-bi’anches thatched 
with gross. The country abounds with lions, tigers, leopards, hysenas, 
elephants, the patokoo or African wolf, monkeys, buffaloes, deer, 
sheep, goats, hogs, both wilil and tame, and several varieties of 
iwullry. It i|^l.so infested by boa snakes of immense size, and 
other kinds on^rpents; and there are alligators and hippopotami. 
White ants and mosquitoes aro on abundant source of annoyance. 
Granite, sandstone, chalk, and iron aro found in the country. 
The government of Dahomy is as absolute a despotism as has any¬ 
where existed, and authority is maintained by the shedding of blood 
at a ftito which has been approached nowhere but in Africa. The 
customs or festivities hold at the court of tlio monarch on occasion of 
the annual receipt of duties or tribute, aro of the same ferociously 
sanguinaiy character w'ith those that t.ike place at Asbantee. The 
most important are held in March and June. The regular sca.son 
appears to bo in April or Ma}', but instances are mentioned of their 
lasting for three months, and in these cases they seem to begin earlier 
in the year. The chief ornament of the royal residence is httman 
skulLs, of which, when a number was wanted to pavo a court or 
dcconite a ceiling, it was not .an unusual process to have some scores 
of persons massacred for the purpose. The principal tnule formerly 
carried on with Dahomy .and the subject states on the coast was in 
slavea; and since the abandonment of that trade on the part of the 
principal European powers which used to resort to this part of Africa, 
the commerce intercourse which those kingdoms Iiold with other 
parts of the world has become quite insignificant. The only money 
of the Dahomans consiste of cowry-shells, of which a thousand arc 
stated to represent half-a-orown English. Their language is the same 
avith that of the people of Whydah and the other nations of the coast. 

(Lieutenant Forbes, K.N., Dahomy and the Dahomana; and the 
works named in the article.) 

DAILLY. [AYHsuini?.] 

DAIMIEL. [C-vstilla-ijl-Nueva.] 

DALE. [Pkhbbokeshihe.] 

DALEOARLTA, properly DAL ARNE (the valley country), a 
former province of Sweden, which now constitutes the Faluu Lan, 
extends from 00“ 65' to 62“ 12' N. lat., 12“ 30' to 16“ 40' E. long. 
Its surface is 12,210 square miles, and its jiopuintion in 1845 was 
145,333. It borders N. on Heiaecialen, E. on Gestriklaud, S. on 
Weatmaulaud, Neriko, and Vcrmland, and W. on Norway. It con¬ 
sists chiefly of the river-basins of tho Wiister-Dal and Ostcr-Dal, 
which unite a few miles west of Falun to form tho Dal. Tho Dal or 
Dal-Elf runs first south-east and then north-east to the Gulf of 
Bothnia. [SwKDEif.] About six or seven miles from its mouth it 
forms tho cataract of Elfcarleby, the rival of tho famous (»tarnct^ of 
Schoffhausen in height and beauty. The Lake Siljan or Siljar, which 
is traversed by tho Oster-Dal above its junction with the Wiister-Dal, 
is 28 mUea long and 15 miles broatl, where widest. It contains 
several fine islands. The Lake Runn, further east on tho left bank 
of the Dal-Elf, is 10 miles long and 6 miles wide. 

The mountoin ridge which divides the sources of the two.rivers 
Dol-Elf from Lake Ftimund in Norway, rises to between 3000 and 
4000 feet above tho sea. It is a southern offset of the Kolen range, 
and from it there branch off three ridges of considerablo elevation. 
These ranges subside into hills before wey reach the meridian of tho 
Lake of Siljar. The country about this lake presents a plcai»uit 
intermixture of hills, valleys, and plainly and may bo compared to 
the lower* parts of Switzerland for scenery. But tho whole country 
stiU preserves a considerable elevation, the surface of Lake Sihar 
being about 560 feet above the bocl Tho eastern districts aro also 
uneven, but the heights are mUier round-backed hills than moun¬ 
t's, and_ are usually covered with wood. Numerous lakes of 
different size lie between them. It is only on the borders of 
Gestrikland that plains of any extent occur. 

QKOO. DIV. VOL. II. 


The winter in this province ia long and sevMce, the summer short 
and Wheat does not succeed, but rye and barley and potatoes 
are raised. Iho produce however is insufficient for tho demands of 
the population, and the tender bark of piiie.H is mixed with the broad, 
and also used as fodder for cattle and hogs. Tho usual domestic 
animals are i*eared, but hogs are raUier scarce. Game is abundant. 
Wolves and bears frequent the numer«ms and extensive forests. 
Fish abounds in all the lakes, cxcex>t those near Falun. The forests 
consist of birch, ash, aspen, pines, and fir, but they seldom grow up 
to timber-trees. 

Near Falun are found copper, silver, gold, and brimBtono. The 
copper-minea west of Falun have been worked fur more than GUO 
years; they foi*merly yielded 3000 tons of copper anniuiUy. The c>re 
is smelted at large works in Falun. The fumes from the metal 
destroy all vcjetation in the vicinity of tho town, although these are 
said not to bo injurious to animal life, and aro supposed to have 
protected the town from tho ravages of cholera. I’orphyiy, quarried 
on the Oester Dal-Elf, i.s mode into vases, candlesticks, Ac. 

Except in tho neighbourhood of Falun, to which jiliico they are 
attracted by tho mines, the population is dispersed over tho country 
in villages, some of which are of considerable size. 'The Dalecarliaus 
aro distinguished by Ikcir stature, courage, spirit of indei>cndcnce, 
and frankness of character. The part which they took imdcr 
Gustavus Va.sa (who worked in the copper-mines of Falun) in liber¬ 
ating their country from the tyranny of Christian II. is always fresh 
in their memory, and makes them feel proud of their name. Iklauy 
of them emigrate to Stockholm during tlio summer, aud manufacture 
fitficy basketwurk, clocks, watches, Ac. 

Falmi is the chief town. [Falun ; Sweden.] 

DALGETY. [Fieeshike.] 

DALKEITH, Edinburghshire, Scotland, a inarket-towu and burgh 
of barony in the x>ariBh of Dalkeith, 6 miles S.E. from Edinburgh by 
road, and 8 miles by the Edinburgh and Uawick railway. Tho poi>n- 
latiou of the town was 50S6 in 1851. The affairs of the burgh ore 
administered by 15 trustees. The town stands on an elevated piece 
of ground, between the rivers North Esk and South Esk, and consists 
of one xu'incipal thoroughfare, and sevenil small streets. 'The town i.-t 
clean and generally well built; it is lighted with gn:*, and well siq)- 
plied with water. Felt and beaver hats, straw hats, aud woollen 
stuffs are manufactured, aud there aro corn-mills, a brewery, and a 
tsui-work. Tho corn market held here is one of the most important 
ill Scotland, 'i’ho parish church is an old gothic building in tho 
X>riucipal street. Attached to it is au ancient chapel containing the 
rcenmbeat etatuc.s of an Kai'l of Morton aud his lady. Adjoining this 
choir is tho mortuary chapel of the Biiccleuch family. A splendid 
new church, in tho early English style of architectm*e, was built in 
1840 by the Duke of Bucclouch. It-is cruciform, aud has a steeple 
107 feet high. Au elegant episcopal chapel i.s situated within tho 
grounds of Dalkeith palace. 'The Free Church, United Presbyterians, 
and Independents, have {daces of woi'ship. In tho town aiv two 
libraries and a savings luiuk. Dalkeith {lalai-o, tho se.at of tho J^ukc 
of Buccloneh, is an extensive striictiiro, .Burroundoil by a splendid 
park and gi'ounds. Tlio mansion eoiitaiu.s many fine paintings. Tho 
North Esk and South Esk unite their waters in the park, a little way 
beyond the {Mvlace, which ia situated on an elevated peninsula formed 
by the two streams. Tho regality of Dalkeith belonged to tho 
Grahams iii tho reign of David II. It afterwards passed into the 
hands of the Karls of Morton, and about two centuries was 
purchased by on ancestor of the Bucclouch family. Charles Edward 
spent two nights at Dalkeith after the battle of Pre.stau Pans, and tho 
palace has been visited by George IV. and Queen Victoria. 

DALMATIA, tho Kingdom of, the most southern possession of the 
crown of Austria, consists of a narrow maritime tract and numerous 
islands, forming part of tho oastern boundary of the Adriatic, and 
lying between 42“ and 45 * N. lat., 14'’ an«l 1S>“ K. long. It is 
bounded N. by Croatia, K. by tho 'Turkish sandshak of Iskenderin, 
S. and W. by tho Adriatic. 'The circle of llagusa was disjoined from 
the rest of Dalmatia by two tongues of laud, the Kick on tho west, 
and the Suttoriua on the east, which were held by Turkey; but 
these, after having long been a matter of dispute between 'Turkey 
and Austria, were ceded to tho latter power in 1853, and tho whole 
tenitory now belongs to Ai itria. Tho imsa, inclusive of the islands, 
is about 6000 square niile.s. Tho population in 1850 was 303,715. 
exclusive of course of tho inhabitants of tho two narrow tongues of 
land then helil by Turkey. 

I Surface .—Dalmatia is divided into four circles, Zara and Spalato, 
I which constitute Old Dalmatia, and Rogusa* (tho territory of the 
'ormcr republic of that name) and Cattoro, which form New 
Dalmatia. Tho whole surface of Dalmatia is a series of mountciin 
ranges, some of which extend even into tho Adriatic, and form islands 
with their loftier summits. With ino exception of tho Vellcbicit 
(5439 feet high) on the Hungarioa border, which belongs ti) tbo 
Julian Alps, all these i-anges are continuations of tho Dinaric Ali>s. 
The loftiest summits among them are the Dinara, which is 5669 feet 
high, and gives its name to the main chain, tho Svilayo, east of UemL^ 
4750 feet high. Mount Motor, 4210 feet high. Mount Marian, on the 
peninsula next i^idato, and tho Biukovo, near Mac,i.rsca, which is 
5520 feet high. To tho south of these lie the_ ranges of ^ Uagiisa and 
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Cattaro, amuug which is the Dubovicsa, the most southern inountaiu 
in tho Aiistriiui dominions. The Montenemn heights encircle the 
Quif of Cuttaro. In general character the Ylal mat ian mountains are 
bleak and bare: they are full of fissures, ravines, and chasms, and in 
many places altogether ^vithont soil, limestone is the prevailing 
rock. The numerous islands which lino the coast have originated in 
tho breaking up, by some violent action, of masses of clay and sand¬ 
stone, while the limestone masses, being of firmer composition, have 
been left standing. The whole lino of coast is barren and naked, 
except along the narrow tract between the Adiiatic and the base of 
tho mo un t a ins; forests and underwood lie interspersed at their feet ; 
the background is formed by a continued line of dreary precipitous 
heights, seldom less than 2.'!U0 feet in elevation. The coast is indented 
in numerous points, and affords a succession of excellent harbours. 
Tho interior of the country is furrowed by glens aud valleys, many of 
which are stony and sterile; even the plain extending from Novegtadi 
to tho Kcrka is covered with stones. On the whole, there is no part 
of the Austrian empire which has so wild and desolate an aspect os 
Dalmatia. 

Dalmatia is rich in minerals, particularly limestone/ gypsum, coal 
pitch, osphaltum, and sea-salt. No precious metals have been dis¬ 
covered, although Pliny (iiL) rcfmrts that the Dalmatian mines yielded 
as much as 50 lbs. weight of gold per diem in Nero’s time. These 
mines however cannot have been within the limits of thfe present 
territory of Dalmatia. 

Jlydvogrwphy, «tc.—Few countiioa are so poorly supplied with water, 
many parts being destitute of water fit even for tho use of cattle : tho 
islands in particular suffer gueaitly. Tho Dalmatian rivers run mostly 
from osist to west into tho Adriatic. Among the larger streams are 
Hho Zennaiitja (anciently the Tedanias), which enters from the Hun- 
garioii milibiry frontiers, and after a courae of about 27 miles falls into 
the bight of Morlach, near N ovigrad. Tho Eerka (anciently the Titius), 
which rises above Knin, issuing from a grotto, and forms several 
ennoadcs and five magnificent falls, particularly that by Scardono, in 
its course of about 61 miles; after receiving the Cicola, it flows into 
t*ie^ Adriatic near Sebonico. Tho Oettinu (Tiliirus or Nestus), which 
springs from the foot of the Yerebiza, near Vrilo, has two falls in its 
course of about (10 miles, one of which, noar Velika-Qubowieja, is 
from 00 to 100 feet in height; the hanks of this river are extremely 
wild, and generally precipitous, until it reaches a fine valley near 
Amissa, where it enters tho Adriatic. The Narenta (Naro of the 
.ancionts), the brooilest rivtir in Dalmatia, enters it from Turkey, and 
after watering it for about ten miles, parts into two channels at Fort 
OvuB, and reaches tho canal of Narenta through ton arms. Its waters 
are saltish until it receives the Noriii at Torro di Norin. Among the 
smaller rivers are the Sinkotina and Ombla. 

The islands along the Dalmatian coast form several fine channels, 
which are sheltered from the stormy waves of tho Adriatic : they are 
hcTO called canals, and take their names from the adjacent islands; 
such sure the canals of Morlak, Quanierola, Zara, and Poaman, Mexxo, 
Spalato, Lissa, Curzola, Narenta, Ac. 

Dalmatia has numerous lakes, all of which become more or less dry 
in hot weather, except tho Vrana, to the south-east of Zara, which is 
separate*! from the Adriatic by a narrow tongue of land, contains an 
area of about 8670 acres, and has brackish water. The lakes of Novi- 
grod, Yezoro (the dry bed of which is at timea cultivated), Narin, 
Kaaiiiy Trocktian, Prolosaz, beoozno dry at certain seasons from 
the want of natural springs. None of the numerous mineral springs 
have yet been turned to account, except the warm sulphureous springs 
at Spalato and Salona. 

The i>oads are generally pretty good. There are no railways. 

C liitMte, Sotlf Productions.'—No other part of tho Austrian dominions 
is BO ^hot as Dalmatia. In the lowlands the date-bearing palm, the 
American aloe, and tho Cactus opuntia thrive in many districts in the 
open air. Tho almond blossoms in January. Among the mountains, 
where the snow sometimes continues till May ami even June, tho 
climate is much bleaker. Near the coasts of Zara, about tho canal of 
the Narenta, and elsewhere on tho Adriatic, the exhalations which 
arise from extensive swamps render the climate very unhealthy. 
Winter is characterised by six weeks of uninterrupted rain. 

The arid character of the soil renders Dalmatia on the whole 
^suitm to agriculture. But there are parts of the country, such as 
the districts around Demis, Muk, and Sign, which might bo cultivated 
with simcesB but for tho indolence and ignorance of the people. The 
want of water ami sheltering woods is another obstade to cultivation. 
Turkey and Himgary supply the constant deficiency in the crops of 
grain, which do not furnish more than six or at most eight months* oon- 
mmption. 1 he whole amount of arable land in 1846 was only 848,025 
fcnglish acres, of vineyards 169,216 acres, meadows 80,378 acres, 
olivo.gr.nm,ls 38 407 acres, while there wore 1,361,405 acres of pasture- 
land and 1,105,811 acres of woodlands. The quantity of grain grown 
In the y«“ ™ Englisli quarters—wheat 46,039, lye 6109, 

barley 85,751, oats 9818, and maize 80,984. Of potatoes 28,747 
boshelB were grown. 

Figs may bo termed^ almost tho staple produce of the country: they 
grow without cultivation all along we coast, and upwiurds of three- 
quarters of • ^llion of pounds ore annually exported. The oil is of 
superibA quality, and is used by the nativM instead of butter) yet 


above 20,000 barrels are annually exported. Much wine of a strong 
quality is mode; the deeper the colour tire more powerful the liquor; 
we Vino Nero, a rod wine, is nearly black, and tire white wine as deep 
in colour as Molaa^ : tire Marzeirin del Teodo ia the beat. The quan¬ 
tity of wino mauie iu 1850 was 7,947,720 gollous. About 1,000,000 

f aUous are rotainod for home consumption; the rest is exporte*! to 
'iunre, Trieste, and Venice. Almonds, dates, dried crrrrant^ citrons, 
pomegranates, oranges, and other fruits are exported. The country 
abounds in timber, but being in the interior it is of comparatively 
little value. The coast fisheries employ about 8000 hands : tire staple 
kinds of fish are the satHline and the tunny, both of which ore exported 
in a dried or salted state. The rivers too are well supplied, particu¬ 
larly with the salmon-trout, which attaius an enormous size. At some 
spots the coral fishery is productive, especially near Hebenioo. The 
Morlaks convert the fat of the frog into an oil, which they employ 
for various purposes. Honey and wax ore produced in some 
quantities. 

The roariirg of cattle is on a limited scale : tho breeds are inferior 
and small: the whole stock of oxen and cows ia under 100,000; of 
sheep about 700,000, goats 400,000, horses and mules 20,000. Swine 
are not numemus. Poultry, except geese and ducks, are plentiful. 

Of wild animals, Dalmatia possesses tho cioghlo, or wild d<^, wolf, 
fox, and hare, but it lias no doer. Swans, pelicans, falcons, v^tures, 
owls, turkeys, and other wild fowl are abundant. 

Manufactures, Commerce, Ac .—The manufacturing iudustry of this 
country ia very small, and scarcely adequate to supply its common 
wimts : it is confined to the townspeople, and its main branches arc 
shipbuilding and tho distillery of spirits, among which tho liquor 
called Maroschino-Bosoglio has obtained European celebrity. Her** 
and there a little flax and cotton are spun; and small quantities of 
woollen cloth, coverlids, house-linen, tape, and coarse cottons, twine, 
conlage, and nettings, soap, yinegw, leather, and hats are made. For 
every other wticle of necessity or comfort Dalmatia is dependent on 
other countritM. Coals and graphite are worked to some extent. 

Favoured as Dalmatia is by its situation and numerous pofts, its 
commerce is comparatively small. Tho principal countries with which 
it trades are tho maritime provinces of Austria, Italy, and Turkey. 
To the first two countries it exports wine, oUvea, oils, brandy, figs, 
salt, pitch, bark, salted fish, hides, wool, wax, honey, fruit, Ac., and 
to Turkey the same products, besides foreign produce and manufac¬ 
tures. It has also some transit-trade. Its returns from Turkey con¬ 
sist of homed aud fatted cattle, cheese, wools and hides, corn, wood 
for fuel, drugs, Ac. The declared annual value of tho exports averages 
somewhat under 600,000)., of the imports about 400,000). Tho Dal- 
taatums are well known in tho Adriatic and Mediterranean as excellent 
marineni. The best ships are constructed along the coast of Cattaro. 
Tho vessels belonging to Dalmatia in 1847 amounted to—5 ships, with 
an aggregate burden of 1360 tons; large coasting vossols, 246, of 7876 
tons; small coasting vessels, 1121, of 8220 tons; and 668 fishing-vessels, 
of 1769 tons ; iu all 2035 vessels, of 19,215 tons. 

Numher of vends entisred at Dalmatian ports in 1847. 
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Divisions, Towns, Ae .—Dalmatia ia divided into four circles, named 
after their respective capitals Zara, Spalato, llaguso, and Cattam: 
and these circlee are subdivided into 26 districts. The circle of Zara 
oompriaea the Quamerio, Didmatian, and Cula^o Islands; that of 
Spalato tho islands of Zirona Grande, Biut, Solte, Lissa, Brazza, and 
Lesina; and that of Rogusa the islands of Calamotta, Meleda, Lagosta, 
Curzola, and Pelagosa Maggiore. Dalmatia oontams 9 municipal 
towns, 14 market-towns, and nearly a thousand villages. 

The towns of lUauBa. and Spalato, op Sfalatbo, will be noticed 
under tiieir respective titles: the other more important towns we 
notice here• 

Zara, the capital of the circle of Zara and of the kingdom of 
Dalmatia, situated in 44“ 8' N. lat. and 16" 16* E. long., lies, in the 
form of w oval| on a narrow tongue of land wluoh is separated from 
the c^ntmont by a deep moat, over which there is a drawbridge. Tho 
city is divided by a straight main street and a cross street into four 
quarters; the other strmts are straight, but narrow, ill-paved, and 
without sewers ; the town is very badly supplied with water. It has two 
large squares, and, including the suburbs (‘ Boigo iutemo’ ai^ * erizzo,’ or 
Albanian Village), about 8000 inhabitants, most of whom speak 
Italian. Of the six churohea (in which there are many good paintlnga) 

the most worthy of uotioearo the sathedral, founded by Henry Daa^o, 
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doge of Vonioo, which ie a rather fine example of tho Lombardio 
Htyle, and that of St. Simeon, the patron saint of the city, whose 
remains are deposited in it.’ Zara is strongly fortified; the labour is 
of considerable suso, but shallow ; vessels of SOO tons have to lie in the 
open sound. The principal trade is the import of manuftlwtures from 
Trieste, and the export of maraschino, anchovies, almonds, and tho 
other products of the district. Zam is tho scat of the government 
of tho province, of a court of appeal, and various subordinate offices; 
and tho rcsidenco of a Roman Catholic archbishop. Among the 
public institutions and establishments are a lyceura, a gymnasium, 
an archiopiscopal seminary, a normal high school, a public school 
for females, a school of midwifery, a lyiug-in and a foundling 
hospital, a civil and military hospit^, a naval and military arsenal, 
a theatre, a casino, Ac. There are several distilleries of rosoglio, 
which is highly cstoeracdL Most of tho inhabitants however derive 
their subsistence from Uie fishery among the neighbouring rocky 
islets (scoglie), on several of which a little flax is grown. 

Caltum, the capital of tho circle of tho same name, stands at 
tho foot of a steep mountain, at the south-eastern extremity of 
tlie Gulf of Cattaro, 42° 26' N. lat., 18° 46' E. long.: population 
about 8000. The town is defended by walls and a fort. Tho streets 
aro narrow aud gloomy. The principal buildings aro tho religiouB 
edifices, consisting of a cathedral, a collegiate church, seventeen 
other churches, oud six convents, all belonging to the Roman 
Catholics; there are also two Greek churches, an hospital, a gymnasium, 
tho residouces of tho governor and the bishop, and some government 
buildings. The buTsaor, or market, is outside the eastern gate; it is 
siippliecl with provisions by the Montenegrins. The harbour is one of 
tho best in the Adriatic, but is little frequented by shipping. 

Curzola stands on tho north-east coast of the island of the same name, 
population about 2000: the whole island contains 4268 inhabitants, 
chiefly employed in fishing and maritime occupations, or in the ctilti- 
vation of the vineyards and the making of win^ The town is the seat of 
a bishopric. It is surrounded by a wall, and contains a cathedral and 
two monasteries. There is a good harbour. Macarnca, 84 miles 8.E. 
from Spalato, population aboiit 1700, is a small town with some coasting 
and fishing tratle; it was once tho capital of a republic. PeraMo, on 
the bay of tho same name, 6 miles N.N.W. from Dalmatia, is a small 
sea-port tow’n of alx^ut 1800 inhabitants. Sehenico, population with 
tlie suburbs about 5000, is situated on a l>ay of the same name, which 
is forme<l by tho river Kcrkti, before it falls into tlic sea. The bay, 
which forms a Large and excellent harbour, is connected with the sea 
by tlie channel of fcJt. Antonio, a narrow strait between lofty rocka 
The town is built on the declivity of a moniitain, rising amphitheatri- 
cally from the sc.a, aud has a striking appearance; but tho streets are 
uneven and irregular, and tho ascent to some of the higher pai*ts of 
tho town is l)y stoiw. The walls of the town ara old and decayed, but 
there aro t\v<» forts which lio above aud command it, and the harbour 
is duft'iidod by the new and strong fort St. Nicolo, built on a rock at 
the mouth of the canal. Scbonico is the see of botli a Roman CJatlmlic 
aud li Orei^k bishop. Tho large c.athedral, of Lombardie arcliitcctnrc, 
i.-j acconnt(?d the handsomest in the whole country. There aro two 
Roman Catholic churches and one Greek church, three monasteries, 
and two nunneries. Tho adjiu:eiit country produces abundance of 
w'ino aud oil. The iuhabitants have distiiloriea of maraschino, and are 
reckoned excellent sailors. The coral fishery in ilie neighbouring seas 
is now abandoned. Trau is the chief town of a district of the same 
name, in the circle of Spalato : popidation about 3000. Trau is built 
on a small island, which is conne<^d with the continent by a wooden 
bridge 50 paces in lengtli. On the other side there is a channel 350 
feet broad between it and the islonth of Bua, with which it is con¬ 
nected by a mole, with a drawbridge to allow ships to pass, the 
numerous coasting vessels profeniug tliis channel to the open sea. 
Trau is an old ill-lnult tovm, with naiTow crooked streets. It is the 
seat of a bishopric, has a handsome cathedral, several other churches, 
three convents, and an hospital. The ancient citadel and fortifications 
are now in ruins. There is a small pretty good harbour, which is now 
not much frequented. Tho inhabitants have a rather considerable 
trade in the piWuce of the country,—wine, olives, figs, almonds, and 
other fruits; tlicse fruits ai'e produced on the island of Uua, which is 
five leagues in length, in great abundance. 

GoverntnaU, Educa/tion, <t-e. — The general administration of affairs 
in Dalmatia is vested in tiie Gubomium, or govemment-boan), esta¬ 
blished at Zara, which receives its ins^oiiona ftom the Clmnceiy 
and minister of tho Home Department in Vieima. Each circle is 
divided into districts; each district into * Haupt-gemeinden,' or head 
conununitios; and each of tlie latter consists of * Unter-gemeinden,' 
or subordinate communities. At the head of each circle, in civil 
matters, u a 'Pretoria;’ of each head community, a 'Podesta,’ or 
‘Sandako;* and of each subordinate community, a * Capo-villa,' or 
' Casnazzo.’ In each circle is a court for the trial <A civil utd criminal 
cases, appeal from these courts being allowed to the supreme court 
at Zara. 

The revmues of Dalmatia arise from the imperial domains, the 
regalia, which include the monopoly of salt and tobacco; the direct 
ai^ indirect taxes. 

The m^ority of the inhabitants are descendants of the Sclavoniau 

hordes, who invaded these parts in the 7th century and drove out 


the old inhabitants. The language of the country is the Herzogovine 
dialect of the Sclavonian, but Italian is tho prevalent tongue 
among the well-educated classes, and is used in the public offices and 
courts. The remainder of the population is composed of Itahans, 
who are siiread throughout the luaritlhie towns and sea-coast; 
Bofoiian Greeks and Servian Morlaks, both of whom took refuge here 
firom persecution in the 14th century; and a few Germans, Jews, 
Greeks, and gipsies. The Morlaks or ' Moroilachi,' that is, Servians, 
who dwell next the sea (‘ Moro'), inhabit the mounbiin-fiistriuts of 
Zara and Ragusa and some of the islands: the wild Mouteuegrin 
is of this race. The population of Dalmatia increases but slowly: in 
1808 it was 305,671, in 1825 it was 323,112, and as already state<l in 
1850 it was 893,716. In general tho Dalmatian is of gocMl stature, 
muscular, mbus^ hardy in bis habits, and frugal in his diet; ho lives 
much in tho open air and under tents. Tho poorest man drinks his 
wine, and eats his salad, fig, and melon; he is hospitable aud talkative, 
but cunning, and addictod to lying and theft. 

The Roman Catholic (which is the ostablishedl religion is profo.sso<i 
according to the last census by 331,692 of the inhabitants. Tho 
ecclesiastical establishment consists of the archbishop of Zara and tho 
6 bishops of Spalato, Ragusa, Sebemco, Lesina, and Cattaro. Tho 
inhabitants wrho profess the Greek xaith, 78,858 in number, are in 
church-matters subimiinate to a bishop n^sident at Scbcnico and tho 
vicar-general at Cattaro. Tho number of Protestants of all .«cct.3 
returned in the census was only 2S ; of Jews -110. 

Tho Austrians found the couuiiy in a wretched state of ignorance, 
for tho ’Venetians hud done nothing whatever for it-j intellectual 
improvement. The Austrian government has est**ndo<l to Dalmaiui 
the system which prevails through a largo part of tho empire, 
f Austria.] A normal seminary and .school for girls have been opened 
at Zara; national schools of a Superior class have been esiablishe<l at 
Spalato, Macfirsca, Ragusa, Cattaro, Scbenico, and Lesina, indepen¬ 
dently of the schools attached to the convents. Aud for the niui-c 
affluent classes, gymnasia have been instituted in Zara, •Sii.alato, ami 
Ragusa, and a lyceum or species of university at Zara, in which town 
there are likewise an eoclesiastical scmiuaiy, an obstetrical school, 
and a college for educating 37 pupils at tho {mblic expense. Ju 1817 
there were in DalmAia 5 theological academics, 3 schools of philo- 
'sophy, 26 gymnasia, and 1 special school; in .all 35 upper schools. 
The popular-schools, 252 in numlier, consiste<l of 7 head, 182 lower, 
35 girls, 1 infant, and 27 adult schools. Of the 224 common schooLs 
for children 52 wero ‘ akatliolische,’ or nut under the superiutcudence 
of the Roman Catholic cleigy : 67 of the schools were Italian only, 
58 were Servian (Serbiscli), and 119 were mixed. ’J'lie principal 
benevolent institutions are tho hospitals and foundling asylums at 
Zara, Sebenico, Spalato, Lesinn, and Cattaro, and the infirmary at 
Ragusa. 

Dalmatia derives its uatnn from the Dalmatiuc, a small district 
between Sebenico and Sconlona. Its territory in former days was 
much more extensive than at present. Tho Dalmatians long resisted 
the Romans, but Augustus brought them under the Roman dominion. 
(Strabo, p. 315.) After the fall of tho western empii'c, tho country 
became a prey to the Goths and Avar! successively; aud the Avari 
maintained possession of it until the begimiing of tho 7th century, 
when they were driven out by swarms of Sclavouiaus. This people 
erected it into an independent sovereignty, which endured until 
overthrown in the early part of the 11th century by Ladulaus, king 
of Hungary, who annexed tho whole of it, the maritime towns only 
excepted, to the dominions of the Magyars. These towns, among 
which was Zara, the moat important of them, had long been under 
tho r.pocinl protection of Venice, which availed itself of tho counsxiun 
to extend its sway over other parts of the country, and bring the 
greater port of Dalmatia under subjection. That fiortion which lay 
on the right bank of the Zermanya, and which Hungary retained, lost 
the name of Dalmatia altogether; and the same occurred with regard 
to the portion whicli forms part of Bosnia, and fell into tlie hands of 
tho Turks, by whom it was crectetl into the sand.sbak of Hcrsck. Tho 
Austrians acquired the Venetian part of Dalmatia in 1798 under tho 
treaty of Campo Formio. Dalmatia was seized by Napoleon* in 1805, 
and in 1808 the republic of Ragusa was by him suppressed, and tbc 
territory odde'l to Dalmatia. On tho fall of Napoleon in 1814 tho 
Austrians hold possession of Dalmatia, including Ragusa, which they 
have innce retained. 

(Blumonbaoh; Von liichtens^-^m; Hassel; Stem; Roprer; Ih'e 
VtterreicAuche National Eneydopiulie ; Uebersichta-Ta/dH zttr Statutik 
da' merreichiachm Momtrehie, Wien, 1850 ; I'atou, JligIdatuU and 
Irianda of tho Adriatic; Sir John G. WilkinaoD, Painudia; Qotha 
Almanac, 1854.) 

DALMELLINGTON. [AynainRE.] 

DALMENY. [Lini.itu<iow8HIBB.] 

DALRY. [ArnsHiRE.] • 

DALRYMPLE. [AvKSHinx.] 

DALSTON. [CUMBEttLAND.J 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS. [Lakcashiiik.] 

DAMAN (pronounced Damaun, ‘the border’), a district fiatuorly 
of Af^anistun, now of the British territories in India, extends along 
the right bank of the Indus between 31° and hit., and includes 

the tract of country comprehended between the Salt range, the 
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Siiliman mago, the Tiidun, and Sungur in Upper Scindo. The nature 
of this iliatrict hi described under the head Afgiiakistan, vol. i., : 
coL 86. Jtera-Iahmaet-Kkan, the capital of the district, stands on I 
the right bank of the Indus, in 31“ 60' N. lat., 70“ 58' K. long., and 
is inclo-sed by a wall of unbumt bricks about a mile and a half in 
circumference. It has a pox>u!ation of about 8000, composed of 
Bcluchis, Afghans, Hindus, and Juts. Cotton tissues are extensively 
woven here. The town has some trade, and is connected by a road 
along the Indus and througli the Kohat Pass, with Peshawur. 

There is a town called Daman, or Damaun, in the west of 
Hindustan, on the Qulf of Cambay, about 60 miles S. from Surat. 
It belongs to Portugal, and has several churches, a Parsee temple in 
which the fire has been kept burning (it is said) for above twelve 
centuries, and a population of about 6000, who carry on some trade 
and build coasting vessels. 

DAMASCUS (Damas; £a Scham), the capital of Syria, both in 
ancient and modern times, is situated in a fertile plain at the oast base 
of the Antilibanus, about 180 miles S. by W. from Aleppo, and 
60 miles from the Mediterranean, in 33“ 27' N. lat., 36" 25' E. long. 
It is one of the most ancient towns in the world, being mentioned as 
existing in the time of Abrahtup. (Cencsis, xiv. and xv.) It is one 
of the very few places which hlurc maintained a flourishing existence 
in all ages. Though often taken and devastated it has always risen 
again, and has always been mentioned as one of the most dclightfid 
situations in the world. It appears t<’ have been in the time of David 
or of Solomon (1 Kings, xi. 24) the capital of an independent^ king¬ 
dom, which afterwards under the name of the kingdom of Syria was 
engaged in wars with the Jews. • It was subsequently annexed to the 
empire of Assyria, afterwards to that of Persia; it then fell into the 
hands of the Macedonians, the Homans, and lastly of the Arabians, 
A.D. 634, when it was taken by the licutcnanta of the kalif Abu-Bekr 
after the defeat of the forces of the emperor Hcraclius in its neighbour¬ 
hood. In the annals of the Church, Damascus is noted for the conversion 
and first preaching of St. Paul. It became for a time the residence of 
the kalifs, and after other vicissitudes was taken by the Turks under 
Sulbm Selim. In the late %var between the Porte and Mcheniet Ali, 
X>asha of Egypt, Damascus was taken by the troop.s of the latter, to 
Avhom it was formally cctled in 1833, but Avas testored to the Porte 
in 1840. 

The pashalic of Damascus extends from norih to south, from 
Hamah on the Orontos down to the deserts of Arabia Potrsca, south- 
Ciiat of tho T)e,ad Soa, a length of about 4 degrees of latitude ; and it 
comprehends the country of ITaouran, and the other districts on the 
east side of the Jonlan, tho I.akc of Tiberias, and the Dead Sea, 
bc.sidc8 the greater part of Judina west of the Jordan, including Jeru¬ 
salem and Nablous. It is bounded E. by deserts, Avhich divide it 
from tlie valley of the Euphrates, N. by the pashalic of Aleppo, and 
W. by the pashalic of Acre. Corn, hemp, flax, madder, tobacco, 
cettun, silk, and cochineal are tho chief products. Live stock are’ 
numcreu.s. Except in the Avest tho surface is leA'el, and tho cultivable 
laud is extremely fertile. The total population exceeds half a 
million, exclusive of the Beduins. 

The view of Damascus from tho neighbouring mountain of Siileyeh, 
on oITsct of the Antililmnus to tho north-west of tho city, is very 
impressive: it comprises the town, with its numerous domes and 
minarets; the extensive woods, orchards, and gardens with which it 
is surrounded, clothe«l in perpetual verdure of various hues; and 
beyond it tbo vast level plain stretching to the east farther than the 
eye can reach, and bounded to the south-east by the distant moun¬ 
tains of Ilaouran, the anciont Auranitis. The rivers Baroda and 
Fhcg6, respectively the Abana and Pharpar of the Old Testament, 
descending from the mountains furnish the city and the plain of 
Damascus with a constant supply of water. The water of tho Borada, 
which is not good for drinking, is distributed into numerous canals 
for irrigation, and is tho main cause of the extraordinaiy fertility of 
tho country. The Phegd however has delicious water, which is 
convoyed by aquotlucis and pipes to all parts of tho city. The two 
streams rise at the eastern base of tho Antilibanna 'The scanty 
surplus of thoir waters below Damascus forms a small lake called 
Bahr-cl-Morj. Tho town is about six miles in circumference, is sur- 
roimdod by old brick walls falling to ruin in several places, and 
contained in 1843 a population of 111,652, of whom about 12,000 
were Christians uud 5000 Jews. The rest are Mohammedan Syrians, 
Arabs, and Tmks. Outside tho walls are extensive suburbs. The 
streets are narrow, and many of them have a gloomy, dilapidated 
appearance, being lined with dead brick walls, which are entered by 
small doors that open into tho courts of the respective houses. Many 
of these houses arc splendid in the interior, we courts being paved 
with marble and kept cool by fountains. There are no carria^ in 
Damasous, and but few carte; camels, horses, mules, and asses oon- 
atituting means of conveyance. The Mohammedans of Damascus 
are tho most fanatical and iutoloraut in Turkey, as they have proved 
by their frequent massacres of the Christian inhabitants. 

The city contains many handsome mosques, the principal of which, 
orig^inally a Christian cathedral dedicated to St. John, is 660 feet 
long nod 160 feet wide; three Franciscan convents, in which the 
archbi^hopa of tho Armenian, ^ Melchiie, and Syrian Catholics 
respectively reside; several Christian churches belonging to the 


Greeks, Maronites, Syriazu, and Armenians; eight synagogues; an 
extensive khan; numerous bazaars all well supplied with goods; 
various hospitals and schools; a large serai, or fortified palace, in which 
jhe pasha resides in tho centre of the city; and an extensive citadel. 
The great khan is a sumptuous building, tho masonry being formed 
of alternate layers of black and white marble. Tho spacious square 
court within has a handsome fountain in tho middle, and is surrounded 
by a fine arcade of pointed arches, enriched with mouldings. On 
tho ground-floor are the entrances to chambers and magazines, 
and a staircase and gallery lead to another series of apartments 
above. 

Damascus is a place of groat trade, which is carried on by caravans 
to and from Baghdad, Mecca, Aleppo, &c.; there is caraVan communi¬ 
cation daily to Beirut, Tripoli, and Acre. British and European 
goods arc imported to a considerablo amount. In 1836 (according to 
Messrs. Michaud and Poujoulat, ‘ Correspondence d’Orient,* there were 
in Damascus 129 tanners’ shops, 22 establishments for printing stuflTs, 
76 dyors of stuffs, 120 dyers of silk, 34 houses of silk-winderB, 748 
merchants of damask cloth, 211 grocers, 68 tobacco manufacturers, 
72 saddlers, 11 tent merchants, 47 copper-smiths, 60 ironmongers, 64 
farriers, 70 fur-merchants, 98 lacemon, 24 ooni-merchante, 148 bakers, 
68 millers, 122 coffee-houses, 32 confectioners, 69 public baths, 129 
butchers, 71 tailors, 43 shops for pipes, 6 watchmakers, 200 haber¬ 
dashers’ stores, 4 glass-manufaclorios, 19 armourers, 4 soap-factorics, 
143 weavers, and more than 400 public cooks. The manufacture of 
Damascus blades, once so famous, has declined long since : but good 
sabres are still made. Haddlcs and bridles, both rich and highly 
finished; line cabinet-work, inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl; and 
rich jewellery, are among the articles of Damascene industry. The 
city is the seat of a tribunal of commerce. About 4000 looms wuro 
employed a few years ago in the manufacture of silk and cotton goods. 
The bazaars are better lighted, and have a more elegant appearance 
than those of Cairo or Constantinople. Every class of commodities 
has its own street or bazaar : in one they sell nothing but shoes, 
another is occupied by the goldsmiths, &c. Tho town is woU supplied 
with snow and ico from tho ueighboui'ing mountains; ice-water, 
mixed with the juice of figs or curivmts, is a favourite beverage. Tho 
best coffee-houses of Damimcus arc situated in the suburbs, on a branch 
of the Barada; they are built of wood, ai«l are cool and well shaded 
from tho sun, which is their chief attraction. 

Beirut is the juirt of Damascus. Tho oxporte oud imports aro 
given under that head. [BKiitUT.] The great Hadji caravan, 
consisting of from 60,000 to 60,000 pilgiims from various parte of 
Turkey, goes every year from Damascus to Mecca. Foreign consuls 
reside in Damascus. 



Coin of Damascus. Imperial Greek. 

British Museum. Actual size. Copper. Weight, 217^ grains. 

DAMIETTA, a town of Lower Egypt, on the right bank of ouo 
of tho jiriiicipai bronchos of tho Nile, oml about six miles above its 
mouth, tho anciont Phatniticuna Ostium, ill 31“ 25' N. lat, 31“ 49' 
K. long. Old Dainietta (Thamiatis) stood about four miles farther 
north, and near tho soa, which however has now receded from it: its 
scanty remains are seen near tho village of Esbd, about two miles 
from tho shore. Thamiatis Avas a small town in the time of Stephauiis 
Byzantinus, but it increased gradually from tho dooay of Pelusium, 
and drew to itself tho trade of tho latter. It was taken by tho 
Saracens, who surrounded it with strong walls and made it one of 
the most commercial and wealthy towns of Egypt. It was frequently 
taken by the early crusaders. In 1249 Louis IX. landeil with a 
largo armament, and took Thuniatis; but having advoncod ho 

was defeated and taken prisoner at Mansoura. . The sultans of Egypt, 
in order to prevent further attacks in that quarter, choked up the 
mouth of the Nile by sinking Large barges, filled with stones, and 
thus formed a dangerous bar, which prevents large vessels from 
entering the river. They also razed Thamiatis to the ground, and 
removed the inhabitants farther inland. From these ooourrences 
arose New Domiebta. 

Damietta has a population of about 28,000. It has some fine mosques, 
several b^tiars, and baths adorned with marble; many of the houses 
have pavilions on terrwcos for ei^oying tho cool breeze. But in 
general tte town is ill built. It now oanies on merely a coasting 
trade wi& the Levant its general trade having been attracted to 
Alexandria. The merohant-ships had to remain at omflior outside of 
the bar, and load and unload by means of boats. Rioe and dried fish 
are tho chief turticloa of exportation. Tho country around is a com¬ 
plete garden, irrigated by numerou^oanals, and planted with all kinds 
of fruit-trees, such as orange, lemon, fig, tomarmd, pomegranate, &o. 
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The grc»t marshy Lake Menzaleh begins two or throe miles east 
of Lamiotta, and extends about 40 miles in length to near ancient 
Felusiuin. It communioatos with the sea by several mouths, and 
with the Damietta branch of the Nile by canals. The fishery of 
Lake Menzaleh is very productive; various kinds of water-fowl are 
also caught upon it. 

PAN UBE (in Qorman jOonau) is the second of European rivers, 
being inferior only to the Volga. The root-syllable (Dan or Don) of 
the name means ' water ;* and this is probably the case also with the 
root-syllable of f»ter, which is said to be the Celtic name of tho river. 
Its course is about 1770 miles, and the surface drained by it and its 
numerous tribxitories probably exceeds 300,000 square miles. 

In its long coui’so from west to cast it traverses nearly twenty-two 
degrees of longitude (from 8° 10' to 30° E. long.); the most northern 
port of its basin falls only a little north of 50° N. lat., and tho most 
southern does nut reach 42° N. lat. But though the countries 
drained by it do not extend over eight degrees of latitude, they dilfer 
greatly in climate and productions, a circumstanco owing to the 
different elevation of the three great plains which are travcrsc<l by 
this river. Tho most wratom, the phiin of Bavaril^ is between IKM 
and 1200 feet above the level of the sea ; the central plain, or that of 
Hiiugiiry, aljoiit 300 foot, and tho lower plain, or that of Wallachia, 
from the Iron-Ctate to its mouth, pmbably less than 100 feet. 

The Danube rises from two spirbgs, the Brig or Brigach and the 
Brego, on tho eastern declivity of tho Black Forest^ in Baden, about 
24 miles fi'um the Rhine, near the point 48° 6' N. lat., 8° 9' E. long., 

, at an elevation of 2850 feet above the sen. Tho waters of the two 
springs unite and form a mountain torrent. A third stream, origi¬ 
nating in a si)ring in the imlace garden of Dunaueshingen, joins the 
infant river, which henceforth takes the name of Donau. Its general 
course at first is to the east, but afterwards it declines to tho north¬ 
east, in which direction it continues till it I'caches Ratisbon. From 
this place to KfTerding, sfune miles west of Linz, it runs south-east by 
tjast, and from Efferdiug its general course is cost. At Ulm, where it 
is joined by the filer fi’um the south, the river becomes navigable for 
large biU’gcs; its surface is hero 1255 feet aViovo the level of the sea, and 
at Dunauwbrth, where it enters tho plain of Bavaria, IIGO feet. Before 
it enters that plain it runs for tho most part of its course along the 
southern base of the dry and sterile table-land called tho Rauho Alp, 
which rises to an elevation of 2000 feet and upwards above its level, 
and contributes to it only a few rivulets. On tho south numerous 
ofisets from the Alps ajiproach the river, forming hills of moderate 
elevation with gcutlo declivities, and inclosing channing valleys of 
gre.at fertility. The aifiuents which descend from these valleys to 
tho Danube aro numerous. 

The Panubo runs through the Bavarian ])laiu from Pouaiiwiii’th to 
Fassau, ehatigiug nearly in the middlt! of its course from north-east 
to south-unsb. At Ingolstadt it is 1140 feet, at Ratisbon 1050 feet, 
and at Fassau 800 feet above the level of the sea. 'J'hat portion 
wliich lies south of the river is an extensive plain, whicli roaclics to 
tlje very foot of tho Alps, and on which comparatively few hills and 
rociks aro dispersed. It is traversed in a diagonal lints hy the isai’, 
which nscs in the northern districts of Tyrol, and runs north-east to 
the Paiiube, which it joins between Ratisbon and Fossati. Timlter 
and fire-wood arc iloat^ down tho Isar. On tho eastern boundary of 
the plain runs the Inn, which has been noticed under Austuia (vol. 
i. Gul. 719). Tho plain north of the Pauubts htui a much more uneven 
siu’face, rising frecpiently into gentle hills, which however nowhere 
attain tho height of mountains. This plain exteiuls beyond the 
boundaiy of tho basin of tiic Danube, to tho very banks of the Mayu, 
and even to tho north of this river. Across this plain runs the 
Ludwigs Caual, which joins the Dniiulse to tho Majm, and is noticed 
uudor Bavaria (vol. i. col. 936). Besides tlie Altmiihl this plain is 
traversed by the Noab and the Regeii, two other considerable (Clients 
of tho Danube. 

Tho third part of the upper course of the Danube is that between 
Fassau and Frcssbnrg. At Linz its surface is 650 feet, at Yieiina 
421 feet, and at its entrance into Hungry 417 feet above the level 
of the Black Sea. Through all this distance it runs between tho 
steep offsets of tho Bbhmer Wald, and tho northern ranges of the 
Alps of Salzburg and Styrio, which hero in some places attain a groat 
elevation (from 3000 to 5000 feet). The level country on the banks 
of the river is of small extent, except as we approach Vienna, where 
the mountains recede so far as to leave a considerable plain on both 
banks. In this }mrt of its course the Danube receives the Traun, tho 
Ens, and the Morava [Austria, vol. L coL 719], and divides in several 
places so as to form isliiuds, especially above and below Linz, and in 
the neighbourhood of Vienna.^ But the current of the river here, as 
well as in the Bavarian plain, is so rapid that it can be navigated by 
bar^ only downwards: the barges must be tracked up the river. 
It has no rapids, but several dangerous whirlpools. The regular 
steam navigation of the river commences at Linz | but steamers also 
ply up to l^tisbon, and even to Donauwbrth. 

In its middle course the Danube first traverses the Lesser Hun¬ 
garian plain. At Frwburg it is 401 feet, and at Buda, which lies in 
the Great Hungarian plam, 348 feet above the_ sea. In its course 
through tho leaser plain tiro current of the river is still rapid, though 
much diminished. It divides into numerous brauohra, wmoh inclose 
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islands, among which tho largest is the island of SchiUt, which is 
upwards of 60 miles long, and from four to nine miles across. As 
the adjacent country consist.^ of very soft alluvial soil, the river 
frequently changes its course, lu this plain the Danube is iuoreased 
by tho waters of the Leitha and Raab from tho south, and the Waag 
and Gran from the north. • 

^ Botwoeu Gran and Waitzen the river flows between two mountmn 
ridges. That on the south is the northern extrornity of Mount 
Bakony, and on tho north an offset of the Carpathians, called the 
Neugrud range. At Waitzen it issues from the luouutaiu dotile, and 
changes Its eastern into a southern course. In this direution it flows 
with a slow current and numerous windings through tho greater i>lain 
of Hungary for nearly three degrees of httitude, tUl it meets, after its 
junction with the Drave, the Sirmian range, or Mount Werduik, which 
again defloote it towards the east. It then skirts tho Hungarian plain 
on the south, dividing it from the hilly Slavonia and Servi.-!, till it 
arrives near Moldova, where it ogtiin passes through a mountain valley. 
During its course through the Hungarian plain its waters are increased 
by those of tho Sarvitz, Drave, and Save from the west, and Theiss 
and Temes from tho north. [Austria, vol. i., cols. 720, 721.J At 
Buda its surface is 348 feet, at Zambor 272 feet, and at Moldova 
probably not much more thau 200^eet above the level of the Black 
Sea. Its average bretulth between Waitzeu and tho mouth of the 
Drave is 600 yards, and its depth vaiies from 5 to 20 feet. 

The mouniaiu valley of the Demir Kapi (tho Iron Gate) is formed 
ou the north by the Bauat range, an oOset of tho Tnuisylviuiian Car¬ 
pathians, and on the south by a lateral range olf Mount Balkan : it 
extends from Moldova in the Bauat to Teheruiz in Wallachia. In 
entering this narrow valley the rapidity of the river gradually increases. 
About four miles below New Grsova, is the Demir Kapi, where a ledge 
of rocks runs across the bed of the river, over ^vhiuh the water rushes 
with great uoise, producing below it a number of daugerous whirl¬ 
pools. Vessels drawing not more than 24 feet could not until lately 
descend it except in time of fluo<la ; but by blasting tho rocks a chan¬ 
nel has been cut by which steamers now ply from Vienna to Galatz 
without a portfige as formerly. Before these improvements in the bed 
of the river wore acconqdishcd, passengers and luggsige were scut down 
tho rapids iu cutters, or conveyed by a good road from the station 
of Drenkova to Orsova, where they were shipped in another steamer 
on the Lower Danube. At the Demir Kapi the Danube leaves the 
A ustriau dominions and enters Turkey. A few miles lower down it 
issues from tlio valley, the cuuntiy to tho north sinks down to a flat, 
aud the current of the river becomes slow and gentle. 

Ou the mountains aud hills which iuclo.'te the valley'of the Demir 
Kapi ou both sides arc some Rumau antiipiities, the most interesting 
of which are the ledges and shelves that supported tho Via Trajana 
on the Sei'viau side of the defile, and the inscription ou the rocky wall 
of the same side in honour of Trajan. The limestone rock.s on each 
side of the defile abound iu caves and fissures iu which the gnats luid 
luosquitoes, the scourges of this pai*t of the Danube, take refuge iu 
cold or wet weather. Tho remains of the bridge built by Trajsui 
over tho Damibe ore a short distaucc below the rapids of the Demir 
Kapi. 

Along the lower course of the* Danube the country on the south 
below the Demir Kapi by degrees sinks into a flat plain : cast of 
Silistria it presents nearly a level surfiice with some swamps. Tho 
country to tho north is tho great level of tho Wallachian plain, which 
near the river is low and generally marshy, while the right btuik is 
comparatively high and bold, lu this tract tho river first runs nearly 
B«>uth from Tcheruitz to below Widiliii, then turns to tho ca.st and 
continues iu that directiou to about 30 miles from the Black Hea, where 
it suddenly bonds to the north near Rasova. Iu this directiou it run.) 
upwards of 100 miles to tho junction with tho Scroth, aud Iienco again 
eastwiuxl to its mouth, in this {uut of its course the river frctpicntly 
divides, aud forms numerous large islamls, especially below Silistria. Its 
width, where it is uot divided by islands, is between 1500 and 2000 
yards, and its average depth being above 20 feet, it is navigable by 
vessels of considerable burden. From the north it receives the Aluta, 
or Alt, Screth, lUid Fnith, which rise in tho eastern Carpathians 
[Austria, vol. i. col. 721J, and from tho south the Morava, which is 
formed by two loi-ge x-ivora tho western and eastern Morava, which 
drain a great portion of the northeru declivity of the Balkan 
Mountains. 

After having been joineil by tho Fmth, tho Danubo divides into 
sevci'al branches, forming a number of deltoid islands, aud flows into 
tho Black Beu by seven mouths, of which the principal are the Kilia, 
the Suliua, auil the Gheot^ghievskoi (St. Geoxg;e’s, which forms the 
boundary between Turkey and Russia iu this part). Besides tbest! 
outlets a small brauch from tho St. George moutn communicates with 
tho lake Rassoiii in the north of tho Dubrudscha in Bulgaria, aud this 
lake has two outlets (Jalova and Portitclua) icto tho Black Sea, which 
are sometimes called mouths of the Danube. Round the embouchui'e 
of the river vast quantities of mud brought down by the stream have 
accumulated and formed banks; aud it -is only by constantly raking 
the mud deposited on its bottom that the Sulinu or princii»al channel 
is kept practicable for shipping. When easterly winds continue for 
some time, tho deptix of water on tho bar of tho Sulina mojith 
uishes rapidly, the increased resistance of the sca against a diminished 
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f<» 0 > of euffBP* owiM Hwd to ■i<wiiinwlat> tmy taaL TU»miiui» 
gdd«d to ^ neglect of BmwU fat rtr>»jglwg tiw^luaiBd,MAoiiboimd 
to do bj treaty, baa IcA nt tiqMa only n davtb of nine feet water on 
the bar. In aueb eaaaa tha oom ddpa on tna Diuiube are obliged to 
take in the greater part of their oaigoea ooteide the bar by meana of 
lighters, at greatly inoraaaed ooat and risk. In the present spring 
(1854) the Baasianit at war widi Tmkey, hare blocked up the Sulina 
movw altbgethar. The Tuiks kept a di^th of 16 feet water on the 
bar of Sulina; of late years the depth has seldom exceeded 18 feet 
Boasiaa steaniara ply up the Kilia mouth to lemaiL The St George 
mouth la almost anmefy blocked up with mud; in many parts it iam 
not orar 4 feat water, and its channel can be reached through the 
mud banka round its embouchure only by constant sounding, so intri* 
cate .and AlflJng {■ the passage. To avoid the tedious and difficult 
naTlgation of the Danube below Bassova, it has been frequently pro- 
posM to out a navigable canal from Csemavoda to the harbour of 
xCustenji on the Black Sea, a distance of little more than 30 miles, and 
nsarly parallel to tiie so-called Trajan’s Wall; but it has been stated 
that the nature of the ground presents very great if not insuperable 
obstacles to the execution of this project. 

Steam navigation was introduced on the Danube in 1880. Yossels 
of 100 tons ply up to Ulm. The*up’ navigation is very tedious on 
account of the force of the current in many parts of its course. The 
* steam voyage between Vienna and Constantinople is now made in 
seven days. Besides its connection with the Rhiim by means of the 
Ludwigs Canal abon mentioned, the Dtmube communicates with the 
Elbe by the lioldsMad canals. This river forms perhaps the greatest 
natural highway for commerce in Europe; but its advantages have 
been vastly abridged by the vexatious tolls and still more vexatious 
sanitary r^ulatioua imposed by the different states through which it 
flows. 

The Dsmube is frozen over in winter in all its upper coarse, and 
even in the plain of Hungary from Deoembw to March. The breaking 
of the ice is a moment or great anxiety to the inhabitants of the towns 
on its banks. If the snow melto and ^e rains fall gradually, the river 
rises slowly and the ice breaks off by a few yards at a time; but if a 
rapid thaw sets in, in the upper part of Ihe slaream before the ice has 
be^n to stir lower down, the river becomes swollen suddenly, tosses 
the ice into the air with a loud explosion like artillery, and sweeps 
ashore icebeigs many tons in weight. 8o sudden in some seasons is 
the crash, that persons on the ice have not time to reach the shore, 
and many lives are lost. When tips sudden thaw is ai>prehended, 
watchmen arc posted on every eminence along the banks of tlie river, 
who give notice all along the line, by firing alarm-guns, that the ice is 
broken. 

The Danube was known to the early Greek writers under the name 
of Istros (’lorpos), called by the liomaus Ister, which was proliably 
the genuine name of this river in the lower part of its course, perhaps 
fipm the Iron Gate to the sea. Tito Bomans learned the name Daiiu- 
bius from the natives on the upper course of the stream, with whom 
they were brought into contact by commerce and by conquest. 
Herodotus (book iv., chap. 48, &c.) has transmitted to us all that was 
known in his time of the Danube and its tributaries in the middle 
and lower pai*t of its course. Strabo observes (p. 304), “ the upper 
parts of the river and the ports at its source, ns far as the cataracts, 
are called Danubius, and flow chiefly through the country of the 
Daoi; the lower parts, as for as the Pontus [the Black Seaj, and in 
the neighbourhood of the Getse, are called Istrus.” 

DANZIG, one of the four administrative circles of the province of 
West Prussia, extends nearly about 100 miles along the Baltic, and is 
bounded N. by the Gulf of Danzig, E. by the circle of Keinigsberg, 
W. by Pomerania, and S. by the citele of Morienwerder. Its area is 
8222 square miles, and -the population in 1849 was 409,667, almost 
wholly composed of Catholics and Evangelicals, the ratio between 
them being very nearly that of nine to ten. The Jews number about 
6000. The sur&oe is mostly level, with a gradual slope from tlio 
banks of the Vistula to the Baltia The soil is in many parts sandy 
and swampy; but in general it is productive, and along the Vistula 
exuberantly fertile. The produce consists of great quantities of 
grain, vegetables, and fruit. The circle contains about 800,000 acres 
of woods and forests. The rearing of horses and cattle, and the 
fishmes along^ the coast afford profitable occupation to a large 
poriiou of the inhabitants. Amber is obtained on the shore in the 
vicinity of Danzig. The principal rivers are the Vistula, Schweute, 
So*TK* takes the name of ElfaiDg before it fiJls into the Frische 

Haff), Thiene, and Motlau. The semicircular inlot of the Baltic along 
the^ ooast of West and East Prussia is called the Oulf of Dandg^ 
which between the Brusterort light on the east and the Riiokshofen 
li^^t^on the west, has a length of about 60 miles, and tte deptii from 
the lino joining these points to the Frische Nehrung (a narrow spit 
thateepMates it from the Frische Haff) is about 80 miles. The 
north'Weetem part of the gulf is called Pv/lzig Bay, whiifli is bounded 
on the north-east by a spit of land 20 miles long, with a breadth of 
one to two miles, stretching out in a south-east direction from the 
Biiekehofen light towards the head of the gulf. 

The diief manufactures are woollens, linen, leather, beer, and 
■pirita. A vetF exteneivs trade in com is carried on with ftneign 
bountriee Irma the parte of Damug and Elbing. From the Ber&, 


Stettin, end Pomd rattewy « bnhdi rum erntward to Bromberg in the 
vellqr of ^ Vist^a, wnenee a line runa up the left bank of this 
river through IMrMhan to Danrig^; fimn Diradiau a branch runs 
eastward through Marienbum and Elbing to Kdaigabem. 

The circle of Dansig is aubdivided into aeven distriote, which are 
named from the chief town in each. These towns are—D aveio: 
Ne^adt, 20 miles N.K.W. from Dansig, with about 2000 inhabitants: 
Kariumt, a small place W. of Danrig: Eunno : Marienbwrg, on the 
right bank of the Nogat arm of the Virtnla, which is here orosaed by a 
pontoon tnidge 646 feet long; the town ia surrounded ^ a rampari^ 
and containa a fine palace (which wae ones the seat of the Ghnnd Master 
of the Teutonic Order, and was rsstored by the present king of 
Prussia), several breweries, distillerios, tan-yaras, ootion and woollen 
fisetories, and about 6000 inhabitants, who expori com, fish, timber, 
quills, bristlei^ fto.: Sta/rgard, a wall^ town 26 miles S. by W. frvm 
Danzig, on the Ferae, which haa distilleries, breweries, tanyards, and 
about 4000 inhabitants: and Bdkrendt, in the western part of the 
circle, near the source of the Ferae, which has about 2000 mhabituits. 
Dirtchau, on the left bank of the Vistula, 20 miles by railway S. from 
Danzig, has 8500 inhabitants, who monui^ture leather and beer. 
Pvitig, is a small manufaoturing town, 23 miles N.N.W. fri>m Danzig, 
and near the head of the Bay of Putzig, which ia named from it: 
population about 2200 ; industi^l products broadcloth and iron¬ 
ware. 

DANZIG, or GDANSK, a fortified city and sea-port of Prussia, 
(»pital of the administrative circle of Danzig, in the province of West 
Prussia, is situated in 54" 21' N. lat., 18" 394'K. long., on the 
bank of the prinolpal arm of the Vistula, about 84 n»ile.a fi-oin its 
mouth in the Baltie at Woichselmunde, and has a population of abotit 
70,000 including its nine suburbs and the garrison. The city is 
traversed by the Motlau and Radaunde, which flow by several 
channels into the Vistula. The Motlau is deep enough within the 
town to float vessels of 8 or 9 feet draught, and between the lower 
part of it and tlie Vistula there ia a harbour for larger vef^pls. By 
the mouth of the Vistula only small vessels cau enter, as it is made 
shallow by sandbars; but by a canal cut across a neck of laiul 
directly into the gulf, and having a breadth of 120 to 180 feet, witli 
a depth of 16 feet, large vessels cau go quite up to the town. Tlie 
entrance .to the canal is protected by piers that run out for about 
500 yards into the gulf, m which thei*e is excellent anchorage, good 
holding ground, and shelter agaiust all %viiids except tiie north-ea.st 
and east. Among the outworks is the intrenched wunp on thu island 
of Neufahrwasser, which covers the approach from the Baltic. 

The first mention of Danzig occurs in the 10th century, and it 
was long afterw’ards a bone of contention between the Danes, !S\vc<ics, 
Pomeranian i>rimtes, and Teutonic knights. In 1454 it sought the 
protection of the kings of Poland, who recognised its independence 
to the fullest extent, and admitted its citizens to enjoy every right 
possessed by the Poles themselves. In 1733 it gave shelter to King 
Stanislaus, but, after euduring a furious b(*Tnbanlniont by the 
Russians and Saxons, was forced to acknowledge Augustus 11., his 
rival, as legitimate sovereign of Poland. Prussia by her acquisitions 
at last hemmed in this little state so completely, tlmt in 1772 its 
commerce with the interior w'as almost annihilated by heavy clues 
laid on its exports by tiiat ijower. On the re-imrtition of Poland 
in 1793, Danzig was compelled to admit a Prussian garrison, and to 
moke ite usages harmonise with the institutions of its now masters. 
From thia time until the breaking out of the war between France 
and Prussia in 1806, the town again rose to affluence and prosperity, 
but it experienced another reverse in 1807, on its falling into the 
hands of the French, by whom it was besieged for four weeks, 
under the command of Lefevre, subsequently Duke of Danzig. In 
the same year the treaty of Tilsit erected the town and a surrounding 
tract of about 230 square miles into a free state under the anrient 
Dimzig code of laws. Under the French its trade was agoinralmost 
annihilated. In Jleoember 1813 Danzig capitulated to the Russians 
and Prussians, after a siege of eight months. On the 3rd of Febniary 
following, the king of Prussia was again recognised os its sovereign. 

Danzig is one of the strongest fortresses and most fleuriiming 
towns in Prussia. Many parts of it are in a flue old style of 
building, though not ragidarly laid out; but a great number of the 
streets are narrow and crooked. The fortifications consist of 
ramparts, wet-ditohea, crossed by four drawbridges, leading to as 
many gates, nineteen bastions and the eitadel of Hagelsbei^, and 
two strong forts on adjacent eminenoes. By means of rigontio sluioe- 
gates the countiy around the town ou three sides con bo laid under 
waiter. Within these defences the town is divided into six quarters 
—^the Altatad^ Vorstadt, Heriitstadt, Niederstadt, Langgarten, and 
Speioher-insol—and is about 24 miles in circuit. Without the walls 
there are nine suburte. Tlra Ltmggarten, the finest quarter, is 
traversed by a broad handsome street, planted witi; lime-trees; tbo 
Rechtstadt too has some spaciotts streets and handsome houses; but 
the Altstadt (old town) is close, dirte, and iU-constructed. There 
are no spacious or regular squares. The Speicher-insel contains the 
storehouses and magazines, which can oontam half a million quarters 
of com. There are above 20 churohes hi the city ; Lutheran, 
Refonued-Luthenn, and Ronum Catholic. The oathedral or Marien 
Kirohe is a rematfatble cruciform edifice; it was commenced in 1843, 
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and finlahed in 1608; tbs nxrf, wUdi It 98 feat abora the iia v wn « i l> 
resta on 28 bridt eolumna, and its oxtodM is omamentad with 10 
small towam; it has a loify ataapla, and,round tha intaiioa ava 19 
altars and 60 ohianf fennibd by dtisens of Danzte as burid 

E laoas for thair familian A Dutdi painting of the Last Jodgmant, 
y John Van Eydc, is snapandad agamst one of tha otdumna. Among 
the other renuuncaUe buildinn are the exchange^ callad Arthushof, a 
large gothic struoture erected in 1879; the senate house built about 
1811; the Grttne Thor, now convert^ into a museum; and the 
thea^. There are also two Mennonite places of worship, two 
synagogues, and several convents in tha town. Danaig has a roval 
school of navigation; a gymnasium with seven prmessors and a 
library of 80,000 volumes; and a great number of endowed sdiools. 
It has a board of trade and navigation, a tribunal of commerce, a 
public library, an orphan asylum, a foundling hospital, fmir hospitals, 
and an observatory. There are yards and slips for shipbuilding; 
sugar refineries, spirit distilleriei^ breweries^ ocpper’Works, and manu* 
footories of silks, woollens, linen, leather, hats and gloves, soap 
and starch, earthenware, arms, steelware, tob^eo, Aa Independently 
of these branches of industry, tiie town has a very considerable 
trade with the adjacent provinces and foreign parte, and exports 
large quantities of com, timber, pot and pearl ashes, quills, Danaig 
brandy, black or spruce beer, ain(^ wool, flax-seed, oil-cake, bones, 
flax and hemp, Ac. * 

The imports are composed of wine, brandy, rum, raw cotton, 
coffee, herrings, iron and steel-wares, indigo, lime and plaster of Paris, 
sugar, salt, tobattco, piece goods, coal. In 1849 the arrivals in the 
port numbered 781, the departures 809. Of the former more than 
naif were in ballast or limestone; of the departures 397 were 
freighted with com, and 303 withtimlier. In 1860 Danrig exported 
400,000 quarters of wheat, 62,400 quarters of rye, above 40,000 
quartere of barley, 2000 quarters of oats, and 27,700 quarters 
of peas. 

Danzig is 260 miles in a straight line N.K. from Berlin; but the 
distance by railway through Stettin is 344 miles. 

DARABGHERI) {Dartw), a town in Persia, in the province of Farsia- 
tan, about 26“ N. lat., 54“ 60' E. long. It was formerly a town of grwt 
extent, but like many other towns in Persia it has fallen from its 
former splendour. Althuiigh a great part of it is in ruins it still 
contains between 15,000 and 20,000 inhabitants. It stands on the 
banks of a small river in an extensive plain, which is intersected with 
villages and cultivated lands. The town is surrounded with groves 
of dates, oranges, and lemons. The tobacco cultivated in its neigh¬ 
bourhood is esteemed for its mildness, and is largely exported. There 
are some antiquities in its neighbourhood, including the ruins of an 
aqueduct, some sculptured rocks, and a caravanserai, hollowed in the 
very heart of a mountain. 

DARDANELLES are fortifications erected on both sides of the 
Hellespont, which from them takes also the name of the Strait of the 
Dardanelles. This strait, which divides Europe from Asia and unites 
the Sea of Marmara to the Archipelago, extends in a south-west direc¬ 
tion between 40“ and 40“ 30' N. lat., 26“ and 27“ K. long. Its length 
is upwards of 60 miles, but its width varies. Near the Sea of Marmara 
it is about 10 miles acroKS, but it narrows by degrees, until opposite 
the town of Gallipoli it is only abottt 2 miles wide. Towards the 
southern extremity it narrows still more, at some places even to one 
mile and loss. A strong current runs always through it foom the Sea 
of Marmara to the Archipelago, and the Turks have erected fortifica¬ 
tions at these narrow places for the purpose of rendering it impossible 
to attack their capital from the side of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The fortifications originally consisted of four castles, two in Europe 
and two in Asia. Two called the New Castles are situated near the 
entrance of the strait from the Archipelago, where it is more than 
two miles across. The castle in Europe is ^led Kilid Bahr, and that 
in Asia,Kuni Kalesi. Aboiit 18 miles farther to the north-east arc 
the Old Castles; that in Europe, the ancient Sestos, is called Sed 
Bahr; that in Asia, the ancient Abydos, Khanuk Kalesi. The name 
of Dardanelles is now especially applied to some fortifications erected 
in modern times between the castles, but considerably nearer to the 
old than to the new castles. The number of guns mounted in all 
these fortifications and some others of lees importance is 689, besides 
8 mortsurs. Among them are several immense guns, from which they 
discharge stone-shot. The quantity of powder which these large 
guns require is enormous: the largest is cnaimd with 830lbs. 

DAK-FUR, a country in Africa, between ^mou and Abyssinia, 
lying between 11* and 16* N. lat., 26* and SO* E. long. Its extent 
and boundaries are very imperfectly known. 

It may be considers as a large oasis placed in the south-eastern 
comer of tlie Sahara, and divided by deserte of considerable breadth 
from Dar-Zuleh or W&dai on the west, and from Kordofon on the 
etwt. The southern part of the country is hilfr, and contains valleys 
with brooks and rivulets which have water all the year round. But 
the northern part is a level country, partly covered with sand, and in 
other places by rocks: water is obtained only from wells. During 
the rainy season it exhibits a fine vegetation, but during seven or 
eight months in the year the whole district is dried up, all the plants 
fade away. Mid even the trees lose their foliage. 

The periodical raina commence in the middle of June and continue to 


the middle rf Sep^ber; they we generaOj v«y ttBd mn&f 

•eempanied by li^tning. The changes of thi «• not 

periodical but instantaneous. The greatest heat prtvaiEe'8 
■ootherly wind, and the greatest quantity of rain fofls witli 
east wind. When the breeze is from the north or no^-weit fl'b 
moet refreshing but it does not generally continue long in tltel 

a uerter. When eoutherly winds blow the hot air is fUled imi 
rick dust. 


As soon as the rains begin the egricultnral operations commeiKe. 
The grains raised ore wheat, dokn, kassob, and sesamum. They, plant 
also neons, kidney-beans, lentilB, and some legtuninous vegetables 
peculiar to that part of Africa. Water'melons, together with some 
othM* kinds, abound during tbe wet season, and also before if they are 
Irrigated. Among the fruit-trees ore taraiwinds and dates. Browne 
says that tobacco is indigenous in Dor-Fur. 

Neitiier horses nor sheep ore numerous. The fledi of the sheep is 
Indifibrent, and the wool resemblm hair: they have not a large tail, 
like othw sheep in tills part of Africa. Goats are more numerous. 
Asses are of small size. Cattle fonn one of the chief branohea 
of wealth, and they ore paid as tribute to the sovereign. Camels are 
very numerous, and of all oolours and sizes; their flesh is used for 
food. 

Tho ferocious and wild animals are principally the lion, the leopard, 
the hyeena, the wolf, the jackal, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
giraffe, tho hippopotamus, crocodile, and buffalo. Antelopes, ostriches, 
and civet-cats are also common. Iron and copfilp nro found in the 
southern districts; besides alabaster, various kmds of marble and 
common salt occur here. Nitre abounds, but is not used. 

The population of Dar-Fur, which is estimatefl at from 150,000 
to 200,000, consists mostly of the descendants of emigrants from 
Ddngola, Sonnaar, and Kordofiln. Among them are also some 
families from Egypt, Tunis, and Tripoli. They use the language of 
Barabra, though they also speak Arabic. Arabs arc also numerous in 
some parte. 

CotAe, Kohhe, or Qorhi, tho capital, from whence the caravans or 
'kafilas* depart for Egypt, is two miles in length, extending from 
south to north, but very narrow, and the houses, each of which 
occupies in its inclosure a large portion of ground, are separated from 
one another by a considerable space. The town is full of trees of 
every kind, and contains about 6000 inhabitants, all of them mer¬ 
chants. Other places are Ouheabta, or JCubcabia, in the western 
district, tho depOt of all the merchandise destined fur Hoodon and 
the general resort of the merduinta trading to Egypt. 

Dar-Fur carries on some trade with Syout, iiiUppcr Egypt. The 
kafilas travel only once in fifteen months, and pass by way of the 
great wady £1-Khaigeh; they consist of about 1100 camels carrying 
slaves, ivory, horns of tho rhinoceros, teeth of the hippopotamus, 
ostrich feathers, gum, hides, drugs, copper, pimento, tamarinds, and 
leather sacks for water; also parroquets, monkeys, and guinea-hens. 
The caravans of Dar-Fur carry from Egypt silk manufactures, cotton 
cloths (striped, blue, and white), glass, glass wares, imitation 
corals, cor^ beads for bracelets, gold lace, Indian merchandise, 
spices, coffee, a little sugar, gum, benzoin, alum, tartar, oil of vitriol, 
verdigris, sulphur, nails, metals, corn, can>bs, and fruit. The 
inhabitants are Mohammedans, and are govenied by a despotic 
sovereign. 

(Browne, Travels in Africa.) 

DARIEN. ri*ANAM.v.] 

DARLING RIVER [Nbw South Wales.] 

DARLINGTON, Durham, a muiiiciiud liorough, market-town, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in tho parish and ward of Dswlington, 
is situated in a rich fertile country on the eastern slope of a hill mi 
the right bank of the river Skerne, in 64” 31'N. lat., 1“ 32' W. long.; 
distant 18 miles S. by E. from Durham, 2il miles N.N.W. from 
London by road, and 235 miles by the Great Northern railway'. The 
population in 1851 was 11,228. For sanitary purposes the township 
is under the management of a Local Boartf of Health. There are 
three livings, which are perpetual cimicies in the archdeaconry and 
diooese of Durham. Darlington Poor-Law Union contains 41 {iarishes 
and townshijis, with an area of 60,759 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 21,660. 

The town con.sists of a equare market-place, of which the church 
f^ms the eastern side, and of several streets, or as they are designated 
gates, which branch from it. The-o is a bridge of three arches over 
the Skerne. The parish church, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, is a cruci¬ 
form building, and has a central tower surmounted by a light spire. 
The general character of the architecture is early English. In the 
chancel are three stone stalls of a date considerably later than the 
walls of the chancel. The Independents. Baptists, Wesleyan, Primi¬ 
tive, and Association Methodists, Quakers, iMDtd Roman Catholics have 
places of worship. Tho Grammar school, founded by Queen Elizabeth 
m 1567, has an income from endowment of 220f. a year, and htul 78 
scholara in 1862. There ore also National, British, and Infant acboois, 
and a Blue-Cont school; a mechanics institution, a savings bank, and 
several almshouses. A ootmty court is held in the town. 

Tho trade of Darlington is oonsiderable: for a long pcri«id tbe 
principal manufacturm were of camlets and other woollens: about 
tlie close of last century moreens and similar stuflk wore made. 
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<ir DABMBTADT. 

Hm woollatk manufiMtoM «M sunttieda^ la# degree by that of 
lineu, aa huokabaoke, diaperai alieetiBgar and^Moka. But the chief 
ooo<n»tioii of the inhaUtaati aow ia oomUng wool and making 
woollen yam (which hi mwd for imitation Indian diawla, Bmea^ 
carpets, &o.), apinning flax, grinding optical glaarna, and the mann ■ 
fhcture of braaa and um. Thaw axe very extenaive wonted milla I 
The maihet ia on Handay for oom and proviaiona of all kinda; there I 
ia a great market for catile even fortnight. 

DARMSTADT, tilie capital of the grand duchy of Heaae Darmstadt, 
and of the provinra of Starkenburg, stands in 49° 62' N. lat., 8° 87' B. 
long., 16 miles ndlway S. from Frankfurt-am-Mayn, 89 miles N. from 
Mannheim and Heidelberg, and has 22,500 inbabitanta It is situated 
on the banks of the small river Darm, between the Majrn and the 
Rhine (about 10 miles from the latter) at the commencement of the 
Bergatrasee, a Roman road leading from Darmstadt to Boalo. It was 
formerly a village, but under the emperor Louis the Bavarian, became 
a town of the principality of Katzenellenbogen, and a castle waa 
erected for its defence. After the extinction of that family it loot 
much of its importance, until Qeoige L, son of the emperor Philip 
the Oreat, made it his residence, since which period it haa increased 
considerably both in extent and consequence. 

Darmstadt is divided into the old and new town; the former is 
indoBcd within old massive walls, and has a gloomy uninteresting 
appearance. 'The new town is similarly defended, and is built in 
bettor style, haa broad, clean, and well-lighted stress, and handsome 
houses; but thor^aro many spiices within the walls not occupied 
with buildings. Tno town has six gates and five public squares. 
The principal public buildings are—the new palace, in which the 
Grand Duke resides; the old palace, which contains a largo gallery of 
paintings, a fine museum of natural history, and a public library of 
200,000 volumes; the Exorcier-Haus, or riding-school; a very hand¬ 
some opem-house; an arsenal; barracks; the town church, containing 
the ducal vaults; the Lutheran and Reformed Lutheran churches; 
and the Roman Catholic church, a handsome circular structure 
situated on an eminence and surmounted by a splendid dome, 
which ia suptwried by 28 large columns, 'rhere are a gymnasium, 
a training-school, and various other schools in the town. The 
chief manufactures are woollens and linens : the inhabitants are 
mainly dependent for support uiK>n the expenditure of the court and 
the garrison; many of thorn howovor are engaged in tanning, 
gardening, &c. The environs are very picturesque, and the soil is 
highly cultivated. Darmstadt has six fairs every year. 

DARNE'fAL. [SKrNK-lNFkBiKUUK.] 

DARORA. [Ahaoos.J 

DARTFORD, Kent, a market-town and the scat of a Poor-Law 
Union in the hundi'cd of Axton, Dartford, nn«l Wilmington, is 
situated on the river Dareiit, in .'>1° 27'N. lat., 0° LI' E. long.; 
16 iiiilos .E.S.E. from London by rood, and 17 miles by the North 
Kent railway. 'Phe population in 18.61 was 57f»3. For sanitary 
purposes the parish is under the management of a Local Board of 
Health. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Maicl^tone 
and dioocso of Canterbury. Dartford Poor-IAw Union contains 21 
parishes and townshirm, with an area of 47,805 acres, and a i>opulation 
in 1861 of 27,214. 

Dartford lies in a narrow valley, formed by the river Darent, from 
which it takes its name (Saxon Darentford), and the principal street 
is on tho Dover road. 'Phe chief circumstance of noto in its history 
is that the great insurrection, under Wat Tyler, in the reign of 
Richard 11., broke out here. The first paper-mill at Dartford was 
built by Sir John Spielman, a German, who introduced the manu¬ 
facture ; tho mill stood on the site of the present powder-mills: the 
first mill established in England for rolling and slitting iron was 
also near Dartford. Tlie trade of the town is considerable. Thero 
are chalk-pits in the vicinity; oil, powder, and paper-mills on the 
river Diwent; com-niills on a latge scale worked by water-power and 
steam; also a lai^e iron foundry and manufactory of machinery. At 
a short distance from Dartford are a cotton-mill and silk priuiing 
works. The town is lighted with gas. Many new houses have been 
erected, and the town appears to be steadily improving. Baigos 
from tho Thames come up to the wharf below Dartford. Tho church 
is a largo and ancient edifice, chiefly of the decorated style, and 
contains some goo<l brasses. The Indopen4^ts, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Baptists, and Lady Hnntin^on’s Connexion have places of worship 
here. There are National, British, and Infant schools, and a literal 
institute. The market is on Saturday, and there is a yearly fair. 

Near the town are the ruins of a nunnery, founded A.D. 1871, by 
Edward III., for Augustine mms, but aftorwards occupied by 
Do mini can nuns. The remains consut of a huge embattled ^toway, 
with some adjacent buildings, now occupied as a farm-house: the 
gardens and orcha^s occupied 12 acres, and were surrounded by a 
stone wall yet entire. Dartford Heath ia of considerable extent, and 
ailbrds very peasant prospects. 

(Hasted, Kent s Dunkin, llhAory of Dartford: CommwMeation 
DaH/ord.) 

DARTMOOR. [Dbvonshibe.] 

DARTMOUTII, Devonshire, a sea-port and market-town, a muni¬ 
cipal and liarliameniaiy borough, in the hundred of Coleridge, is 
situated at the mouth of tho river Dart, in 50° 21' N. lat., 3* 85' 


W. long., 82 miles & by W. from Sxetaiv and 208 milesfrom 
London by road. The nearest railway station is at TotneB, onthe 
South Devon lino, which is 8 miles N.N.W, from Dartmouth, and 
222} miles from London. The population in 1861 was 4608. Tho 
town is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 oounoillors, one of whom 
is mayor; and returns one member to the Imperial Parliameut. 
Tho livings are ia the arohdeaoonty of Totnes and diocese of 

** Dartmouth is delightfully situated on a declivity on the right bank 
of the river Dart The hul on whicdi the town stands is so abrupt 
(he base of the houses in the upper street ia almost on a level 
with the chimneys in tho street below. Some of the houses are 
extremely old, and display some fine specimens of wood-oarving; 
but generally the town is dirty, and whe etreetii are narrow aud 
ill-paved. The town has been recently lighted with gas. A floating 
bridge has been established across the river Dart The harbour is 
safe and oonvenient, and can aocommodato 600 ships. Tho entrance 
is between tho ruins of Kingsweor Castle and the fort and ohiurch 
of St Petrox, whore a battery haa been erected. The port extends 
from tho river Teign to the river Erme, a distance of 40 miles. 

In ancient I'ecorda this place is called Clifton-Dartmouth-llardnetMie, 
originally three adjoining towns: it was incorporated by this name 
in the reign of Edward III. (1342). From the convonicnce of its 
harbour it was very early a place of some note. In tho beginning 
of the 13tili ceutuiy it obtoiued a markot, and other ViUnablo 
privileges. It sent two members to Parliament from tho 14th year 
of tho reign of Edward HI. to the passing of tho Jteforui Act, which 
reduced tho number to one. In the reign of Edward I. Dartmouth 
contributed 31 ships and 800 men towards the naval expedition 
against Franco. 

Dartmouth was during tho parliamentary war strongly contended 
for by both parties. Prince Maurice succeeded after a siege of four 
weeks in taking tho town, in which he placed a garrison, but General 
Fairfax afterwards took the town by storm. The trade consists 
principally in the export of woollen goods and ckler, and the impoi't 
of wine. Dartmouth is one of tho quarantiuu jwrts of the chuiiuul. 
Tho number of vessels registei-cd as belonging to tho i)ort on 
December 81st, 1852, wiui:—Under 50 tons 172, tonnage 4817; above 
60 tons ?6({, tonnage 29,690, and ono steam vessel of 19 tons. During 
1852 there entered and clcarod at the port as foll<iws:—Coasting 
tiude, sailing vessels, inwards 888 vosscLs, 51,083 tons; outwai’ils 
328, tonnage 11,352: steam vessels, inwards 119, tonnage 22,009; 
outwards 2, tonnage 344. Colonial and foreign tr.a<le, sailing vessels, 
inwards 114, tonnage 7188; outwoixis 100, tonnage 10^19: steam 
vessels, inwards 23, tonnage 3956 ; outwards 22, tonnage 1784. 

Tho church of St. Petrox is beautifully situated at tho entrauc** of 
tho harbour. St. Saviour’s church is of the 14th century; u.io 
interior is highly oniamcntod. The pulpit is of stone, richly 
sculptured and gilt, and the rood-loft is beautifully carved. There 
are places of worship for Baptists, Independents, aud Wesleyan 
Methodists; and a Grammar school with a small endowment. 
Newcomen, the inventor of the steam-engine, was a native of 
Dartmouth. 

A market was granted to the town as early as 1220, aud a fair for 
three days at the festival of SL John tho Baptist. There are no fairs 
held hero now, but a large cattm-market is held on tho Monday before 
the third Wednesday in every month, and a weekly market on Fridays. 
A new market-place has been lately erected. The remains of the old 
castle, consisting of a aquaro and a rouikd tower, tlie latter of which 
is the most ancient, and supposed to have been built in the reign of 
Hemy YIL, are very picturesque. In tho irnmediato neighbourhood 
are several handsome mansions. 

(Polwliele, Devonshire; Jtoute-Booh of Devon; Murmy, Hand- 
hook of Devon; Lysous, Magna Britannia; Communication from 
Dartmouth.) 

DARVEL. [Avnsnina.] 

DARWA'R, a district in the province of Bejapore, situated between 
14° and 16° N. lat.; it contains on area of 9122 square miles, and a 
population estima^ at 838,767. Darwar was formerly part of tho 
territoiy of the Poishwa, and came into possession of the English in 
1818. In the following year there occurred a seriotui failure of the 
harvest, accompanied bv an epidemic, which carried off about 25,000 
of tho xiopulatmn, whiem was then iu all about 600,000. The dbtrict 
has oonsiderabiy imiiroved since it oune into the possession of the 
British. Darwar, the capital, is situated in 16° 28'N. lat., 76° 6' E. 
long., about 75 miles E. from Goo. It is a fortified town, and was 
besieg^ed by im allied force of English and Mahratta troops for twenty- 
nine weeks in 1791, when it surrendered by capitulation. 

DARWAZ. [Badakhshan.] 

DARWEN, OVEFL [Lanoabribb.1 

DATCHETj,^ [Bdokinghaiishibb.] 

DAUPHINE, a frontier provinoe of south-eastem Franco, constituted 
(with the principality of Orange) one of tiie 32 military govmments 
into which in ante-revolutionary timee that kingdom waa divided. It 
included the country between the Rhdne, the crest of the Alps, and 
Provence. It now forms the three depar^enta of Isbre, DrOme, and 
Hautos-Alpes, and the ^ysioal oharaoter of the country is desoribed 
under the neada Axpeb, Hautes ; DbOmb ; IskBB. 
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DAVBNTRY. 


DEAD SEA. 


DaQphixi4 i* om of tbo nuMk monnteinoiu dhrtriofei in fVuiee; 
bnnohM from tho Alps tmorM it, and aome ct tho loMoat amaiiiiti 
of that mountain qratem aro olooe upon or within ita boundary r no 
other part of France haa pointa equally derated. The country is 
watered bv a number of atreama which flow into the Rhdne, either 
immediately or by the latoe, Durance, and othw laibutariea. 

Dauphine waa former^ divided into Haut (upper) Daupbind and 
Baa (lower) DauphlnA Haut Dauphind comprehended the districts 
of Lea Baroniea, Le Gapen^oia, Ij Embrunoia, Le Brian$onnoi% Le 
Champaaur, Le Ordaivaudan, and Le Boyanda or Boyanea. Baa 
Dauphind comprehended Le Trioaatin, or Trieastinoia, Le Valentinoia, 
lie Dioie, and Le Yiennoia. Grenoble, Gap, Emiwun, Brinafon, Vienne, 
and Valence were ita chief towns. Daupnind had a provincial tribunal, 
or parliamrat, which held its aittinga at Grenoble. This country was 
inhabited in ancient timra by the Alldlnroges, the Caturiges, and other 
Celtic nations. In A.n. 784 it was invaded by the Saracena, who were 
expelled by Charles Martel. In the 9th century it formed part of the 
kingdom of Arlea, and waa governed by its own county who took the 
title of Dauphins until 1843, when Count Humbert II. aeeing himself 
without heirs, sold his estates for 100,000 gold florins to Philippe, 
eldest son of King Philippe of Valois, on condition that the eldest 
son of the kin^ of Fran<» should thenceforth for ever bear the title 
of Dauphin. Dauphind was about 124 miles long and 100 broad. 

(Chappuys-Montlaville, Jliatoii'e du Dauphin^; Dictivnnaire de la 
France?^ 

DAY ENTRY, Northamptonshire, a borough and market-town, and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Daventry and hundred 
of Fawsley, is situated in 62* 16' N. lat., 1* 10' w! long., distant 
13 miles W. by N. from Northampton, 72 miles N.W. from London 
by rtmJ. Tho borou^jh v« irovcrne .1 by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, 
one of iVi,',ni 11 . ine population of the borough in 1851 was 

4430. Tlteio aro two livings, which arc perpetual curacies in the 
archdeaconr)’^ of Northampton and diocese of Peterborough. Daventry 
Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishes and townships, with an area of 
03,301 acres, and a population in 1851 of 21,026. 

It has been conjectured that the town of Daventiy rose from the 
decay of the British nnd Roman stations of Bennavenna and Isana- 
vatia. Bennavenna station was probably on Borough Hill, a short 
distance cast from Daventry, on which is one of the largest ancient 
camps or forts existing in the island. During the civii war of Charles I. 
some skirmishes occurred nea .’ Daventry. The place has little else of 
historical interest, 'llio town stauds on an eminence, and consists of 
two }>rincipal streets and some smaller ones, which are paved and 
lighted with gas; the houses ai-e generally n(?at and well built. The 

‘■'rch is a modern building, consisting of nave, side aisles, and 
...mcel. There are- -a small chapel of ease; chapels for Independents 
a» ’ 'Vesleyan Methodists; a Free Grammar school, which had 
1 f.ciioIiirs in 1851 ; National and British schools, and a savings 
.ank. .le chief manufactures are those of shoes for exportation, 
and of .fhips. 'fho market is on Wcdnesilay, and there aro nine 
unnual fairs, chiefly for horses and cattle. 

The Di.%Heiitiug academy at Northampton was removed to Daventry 
on the decease of Dr. Doddridge, 1762, and continued there till 1789, 
when, on Mr. Belsham’s resiguiitiou, it was removed to Wymondley. 
It was aftemards transferred, under the designation of Cowud Collage, 
to London, and in 1850 was united w'ith Homerton and Highbury 
colleges, when the joint institution received the name of New College. 

(Baker, Northamptonshire ; Communwationfrom Daventry.) 

DAVID, ST, [FiFESHinn.] 

DAVE’S, ST., Pembrokeshire, an episcopal city in the parish of 
St. DavErs and hundred of Dewisland, la situated uii the little river 
Alan, in 51* 62' N. lat., 6“ 16' W. lung.; distant 26 miles N.W. from 
Pembroke and 266 miles W. by N. from Loudon. The population of 
the parish was 2460 in 1861. Tho living is a perpetual curacy in tho 
archdeaconry and diocese of St. David's. 

St. David’s was in ancient times a largo and populous city, and was 
during the middle ages resorted to by numerous pilgrims. Its present 
aspect is that of a poor village, tho houses genei'ally, except those of 
the clergy, being mean and almost niinous. Still it must be regarded 
with interest as an ancient and once important episcopal city, with a 
fine cathedral, and tire remains of othor maguificeut buildings devoted 
to roltgiotts uses. Of the throe arohbishops’ seats appointed when 
Christianity was introduced into England, iramely, Loudon (afterwards 
trarrsferred to Canterbury), York, and Caerleon, that of Caerleon was 
removed about 619 to Mynyw (otdled by the Romans Menevia), which 
afterwards received the name of St. David’s, in honour of the arch¬ 
bishop aud saint by whom the transfer was efifeoted. Hence the 
appellation of' Menevonsia’ assuined by the bishops of this see, which 
was the metropolitan aud archiepisoop|ri see of Wries until 93(), when 
Sompmu, the last of twenty-five archbishops, withdrew witii his clergy 
to Brittany, carryiirg with him his sacred rell of oflSoe. The ecclest- 
ariiioal buildings occupy a imudoas area called the Close, on the sorrth 
side of the city towards the na-shore. The cathedral is jMrtly Norman 
with early English and decorated portions: Bishop Vaugluar’s chapel 
is perpendioular. The cathedral is cruciform, 307 feet long, with a 
square tower at the west end 124 feet high; a nave 124 feet in length; 
a ohoir, transepts, side ai8Iel^ and lateral chapels, one of which is roofed 
tvith slobs of freestone. The ohoir, which is lofty, contains 28 stalls 
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•nd • miriona moveable pulpit. The bishop’* tlmne i* of exquisite 
woiknieiiddp, teaembling that in Exeter watnadiial, Nuomiimui entt' 
qnerioa rdios axe preserved in the building. An altar4omb «f.<^ 
son of Owen Tudor is similar to that of Pnnee Arthur in 1Toroill~*r 
oathedraL The cathedral haa recently undei^ptne conriderable repi^ 
and restoration. St. Mary’s Collie was founded in 1365 by John of 
Gaunt for the maintenance of a master and seven fallowa The chapter* 
house contains a school-room for the instruction of the cboriston, 
and an elq^ant dining-room, with kitchen and cellars, for the use of 
the canons when they aasemble to audit the accounts of the see. The 
present episcopal residence is at Abergwilli, near the city of Caer* 
marthen, m a noble palace rebuilt by Buhop Burgess. The cathedral 
bui ld i nm , named above, are inclosed by a Itrfly wall about a mile in 
eircumierenoe, having four mtes, north, south, east, and west. The 
prinoipal gate is the eastern, between two maasive towers, one of which 
Is 60 xcct in height. The little river Alan runs through the area, and 
was crossed by a marble Inidge, worn and polished by the feet of the 
pilgrims who virited the plai^ The inhabitants of St. David’s are 
chiefly emrioyed in agriculture. Fairs are held on March 12th and 
August 6tn. In the neighbourhood, and especially at Si. David’s 
He^, a rocky promontory three miles from tiie city, are numerous 
cairns, tumuli, holy wells, Ac. There is also an oratory, dedicated 
to St. Justinian, which was erected by Bishop Vaughan for the use 
of pilgrims who were about to embark for Ramsey Island, which lies 
off St. David’s Head. Ramsey Island forma part of the paririi of St. 
David’s. 

'The diocese of St David’s comprehends Fen^rokeshire, Cordi* 
ganshiro, Brecon, Radnorshire, Caermarthonshirc, with a small 
portion of the counties of Montgomery, Glamorgan, and Hereford, 
'rhero aro 412 benefices. The diocese is divided into the ai'uhdea- 
coniies of St David’s, Brecon, Cardigan, and Caermarthen. The 
cathedral establishment includes besides the bishop a dean, 4 arch¬ 
deacons, a chancellor, 2 canons, 12 non-resident canons, 3 tninor-cauon<>, 
3 vicara-choral, Ac. The income of the bishop is 4600f. a year. 

DAVIS STKAI'r unites Baffin’s Bay to the Atlantic, and extends 
between Greenland on tlie east and Cumberland Island on the west, 
in a northern direction, from Cape Fiuewell to Disco Island (that is, 
from 60° to 70° N. lat). Its narrowest part is near the Polar Circle, 
where it is about 200 miles across. It is the principal resort of the 
whalers, W'hales being more numerous here than in other seas near 
the Pole. But the immense icebergs which even in summer line the 
western coasts of the strait, and the violence of the currents, render 
tho navigation very dangerous. Many of the icebergs rise some hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and tbo wlialera which arrive at tixe 
end of April or in tho beginning of May fipd the whole strait blocked 
up by n barrier of icebergs betweeu Cape Walsiugbam aud the 
Oicenhind coast. 'I'he curreut, which ruus along the eastern coast of 
Greenland, turns round Ca;>e Farewell, aud continues along the 
western coast of Greenland nearly up to tho Polar t.'irclo, where it 
crosses the strait to Capo Walsingbain, aud then continues in a 
southern direction to Labrador and Newfoundland. By this cunvnt 
tho immeuso iecbcigs of Davis Strait are earned doum to the centre 
of tho Northern Atlantic, W'here th<i;y sometimes are met with as far 
as 40i“ N. lat. The countries oil both sides of the strait rise in rdeky 
mouutaius to a considerable elevation, and exhibit a very scauty 
vegetation. They arc inhabited by Esquimaux. 

DAWLISU, Devonshire, a small town in the hundred of Exuiinstcr, 
lies in a valley running from east to west, about midway between the 
rivers Exo and Teign, in 50° 35' N. lat., 3* 29' W. long., 12 miles S. 
from Exeter by the South Devon railway, 191 miles S.W. by W. from 
Loudon by road, and 206 miles by tho Great Western and South 
Devon railways. Tho population in 1851 was 2671. The living Is a 
vicarage in the arohdeacoury and diocese of Exeter. 

About fifty years ago Dawlish waa merely a collection of fishermen’s 
huts. It is now n foshiouable and flourishing wateriiig-placo. Tho 
situation is exceedingly pleasant. The sea-fruut lies near the centre 
of a cove a mile and a half in extent, formed by tho projecting cliffs 
of Langstono on tho cast and the Parson and Clerk rocks on tho west. 
The climate is warm and equable. The Public Baths, a haudsome 
building of recent erection, is situated ou the sauds. The parish 
ohiirdbi, about three-quartero c* a mile from the beach, was rebuilt in 
1824 except the tower, wliich is part of the old church and is of very 
aucient date. The Independents, Wesleyan MethodiatiS Plymouth 
Brethren have places of worship here. A small but curious and 
handsome viaduct carries the line of the South Devon railway over 
the stream which runs through the town. The railway runs between 
the town and the sea. 

(Polwhele, Devonshire ; Land W\ Live In, vol. UL; Eoute Book of 
Devon ; Murray’s Handbook of Devon.) 

DAX. [Lantucs.] 

DEAD SEA, the anciont Laevm AapAaAtfur, itf situated in tho 
Bouth-east of tho Holy I.nnd, near tho b^ors of Arabia. The point 
31° 30' N. lat., 35* 30' E." long., is not very far.from its centra. It 
lies in the deepest known depression on the surface of the earth; 
tho level of this sea being 1812 feet below the level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Tho depression in wluch it lies, called El-Ohor, extends 
north and south, so os to include the valley of the Jonhui, below A* 
Lake of Tiberias, and the Wady Kl-Arabah, which ri^cs gradually 
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’^mam. The l)^'SealiMitqyiilh|iB«vl!l^r-' 

The greateet length of Ihb .]mo4 tmim lies duo Borib ai^ 
‘ soath, is hardly 40 mileOj mm farfMtdtti 0 the iiwthem party whidi is 
widest, yaiies betereea J ai^ 0|'hifi(ea. At about S0 miles fiom the 
northern shore p vemM;kabls peninstds adrahoea northward into the 
sea ftom the mountains of lloab, mring on the eastern s|de a bqy 
from 84 to 14 wi^ and'about 5 miles long, and on the western 
side a strait abqnt f miles long and 2 miles wide at its narrowest 
part. To the siMitih of this strait spreads out the southern part of 
&e sea formiiw n^at the Arabs oau Bahr Lut, or the Sea of Lot, 
10 mfles loi^ tnd from 5 to 8 miles broad. It must be nmariced 
howerrer that tiiese dimensions are considerably inoreased in wintw, 
wh^ the sea is swollen by the raina The aspect of a oountry so 
near the tropics differs greatly at different seasons of the year. 
Aeoordingly, the notice of the scenery of the shores which is here 
given, and whioh is taken flrom Lieutenant Lynch’s account, whose 
survey of the Dead Sea was exaeuted in the months of April and 
May, will be found to difftr considerably from the dMcription of 
M. de &ulcy, who visited the region in January. 

The norm abore is an eztennve marshy flat, with a sandy plain 
beyond it, and is joined on the north-west angle of the sea by a of 

g avel sloping gpidually down flrom the mountains of Canaan. Near 
e wady Qumran in this part of the mountains, De Sauloy discovered 
extensive ruins, which he supposes to be those of Qomoi'rak. The 
beach here consists of minute fragments of angular flint, interspersed 
with numerous pebbles of bituminous limestone, and there is an umost 
total absence of round pebbles. A line of bold, lofty, and in most 
parts perpendicular clifib runs along the shore at a very little distance, 
consisting chiefly of bituminous limestone, with in a few places masses 
of conglomerate of a dull oohre colour. These clifb rise to the height 
of 1000 or 1200 feet. They are broken by a few ravines, which in 
winter are traversed by torrents, whose deposits form little deltoid 
or alluvial projections mong the shore. Except along these ravines 
the rocks are utterly devoid of vegetation, and present a scene of 
unvaried desolation and barrenness. Along the marshy beds of the 
streams that flow through the ravines tamarisks, low canes, and 
spina christi are almost me only specimens of vegetable life. The 
principal of these ravines on the western side of the sea are the 
wady En-Nar and Ain-Jidy or Engaddi ; through the former the 
brook Kedron enters the sea, the cliffs on each side of it being 1200 
feet high, and midway down the ravine is the convent of Mar Saba. 
The nionntoins here and to the southward consist of horizontal 
strata of limestone, in which are seen numerous caves. At the 
foot of the clifb is a dark coarse gravel. The mountains about 
Ain-Jidy are 1500 feet high, and alKiund in caverns. . lietween 
the delta of the Ain-Jidy and the mouth of the Anion on the 
Arabian shore the sea is about 9 miles wide. There is a current 
southward through tho whole length of the se^^ caused by the 
Impetus of tho Jortlan; and the current deflected from the southern 
shore causes on eddy northward along the west shore. On the lofty 
cliff of Sebbeh, opposite the peninsula mentioned above, are remains 
of the strong fortress of Masada, to which Herod retired with his 
family and traasures after the capture of Jerusalem by the Parthians. 
This cliff rises x>erpendicularly to a height of from 1200 to 1600 feet, 
and is isolated flrom the rest of the chain by two deep ravines, tho 
detritus carried down which has formed a sandy alluvium more than 
two miles wide between the cliff and the sea. 

Bold savage cliff's and terraced mountains of limostono in horizontal 
strata, crossed at intervals by lava streams, continue to within about 
four miles of tho southern shore of the sea. In this interval lies 
the remarkable isolated mass of rack called Usdum (Sodom). This 
mountain moss oonsists of rock-salt ; it is inorusted with carbonate of 
lime, whioh gives it the tinge of the eastern and wostora mountains. 
At about a mile distant from the north point of Usdum a round pillai* 
of salt, (^lindrieal in front towards the sea and pyramidal behind, 40 
feet in height rests on an oval pedestal from 40 to 60 feet almve 
tho level of the sea. Between tho base of Usdum and the sea 
there is a broad marshy flat coated with salt and flaky bitumen. 
The whole of the southern bay is shallow, and the bottom consists of 
a slimy black or my mud. A species of melon grows on the Usdum, 
oblong, ribbed, of a dark green colour, and in taste exceedingly bitter, 
like quinine. Along the whole of the western shore at intervals are 
dead bushes inerus^ with salt, as is eveiytiung exposed to the spray 
of this sea. 

The Houthera shore presents a scene of unmixed desolation. On 
one side tho salt mountain of Usdum, rugged and worn, with its 
oonspicuons pillar; on the other tiie lofty t^ren hills of Hoab; to 
the south an extensive flat mar^, intersected with sluggidi streams, 
with the high hills of Edom, which border the Qhor to the south 
behind the Valley of Salt; the glare of light blinding to the eye— 
the air suffocating—^no living thing to bo seen. 

The easteni shore of the southern bay is separated by a narrow 
marsh with a few scrubby bushes from hills 2000 feet high, consisting 
of brown-ooloured lime^ne in horizontal strata, with rose-coloured 
sandstone beneath. The peninsula mentioned above, and called now 
ai of old or the Tongue, stretches out to the north-west 

and n'-’roh in tbe shape of an extended wing for about 8 joilee, and 


terminates nqiihvard hi a bold promontoiy 40 to 60 fast hi(^. a 
abarp onffB^ vidga wnus SO feet hii^er runs qlwiff. ita centre; 
and ^imd it« bvie there la a broad mMgin of sand bomsted with 
salt imd bitupaah- perpendioular fitoe extending all round it 

presents a obarse bhalky appeimoe. The eurfluM of the peninsula is 
rugged and irtegqlar, eoverSd with loose oaloareous marl, with incrus¬ 
tations of salt and pieces of pqre sulphur, with gypsum and marly 
olaya At the head of the bay, bn the eastern of the peninsula, 
Is a flat into whioh the wadya of Beni-Hamed and Kerak open. Here 
stands the village of Mezrao, inhabited by Arabs resembl^ negroa^, 
and near it is the. plain and so-called ruins bf Zoar. These rninn 
whioh are commanded tv several terriflo oraters De Bauloy says with 
reason are those of Zeooiim. stream that travenes the 

wady of Beni-Haifled are oleanders 18 feet hi^ and on the plain 
gvoina of acacias and many other shrubs (jselepieu p^eent\ the fruit 
of which is oidled the Apple of Sodbin. This fruit, fair to the eyo 
and bitter to the taste, is about tho size of a large apple, and when 
ripe is filled with fibre and dust. The wady Kerak has no water iii 
summer; on one side of it is a deep yawning chasm, and on the other 
side are beetling crags blackened by the tempests of a^s, and 
in shape resembUng the broken waves of an angry sea. The Arabs 
of Mezraa cultivate some millet and tobacco. 

The Arabian shore to the uortliwardflxim the wady of Beni-Hanied 

{ iresents lofty ]Mrpendicular rocks of red-sandstone capped with 
imestone, and broken from within by ravines, in which grow suinct 
patches of cane, tamarisk, and a few other shrubs. At about 7 miles 
northward from the bay is the wady El-Mojeb, through which IIk; 
Aruon breaks into the Dead Sea. This river, which is 82 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep in summer, runs through a winding chasm 97 feet 
wide, formed by perpendicular cliffs of red, brown, and yellow sand¬ 
stone, capped in the interior with yellow limestone. The cliffs ai'o 
scored and worn by the winter rains into architectural forms reseiti- 
bling walls of Egyptian masoniy. Along tho bed of the river castor 
beans, tamarisks, and canes grow down to tho sea-shorc. North of 
tho Arnon tho shore, in one place enlivened by a small cataract, 
presents the same lofty rugged brown-parched hills, which fomi ijart 
of the Belka Mountains. Near the wady Zerka-Maiu, the outlet 
of tho hot springs of Callirrhoe, the shore is lined with huge black 
boulders of trap interspersed with tufa, and the mountains here seem 
to bo one black mass of scoria and lava stratified. All the rocky 
hollows along the shore are inorusted with salt. The Zerka-Muin 
rushes iu a strong current through a chasm 122 feet wide for a mile 
from the shore, with sides 150 feet high, formed by red and yelbuv 
sandstone overlaid with trap. 

The sea inclosed within the boundiu*/ just traced is in many respects 
very remarkable. Its water is a nauseous compound of bittei-s and 
salt, and of great density. Tho density of distilled water being 1, the 
density of tho Atlantic water is indicated by 1*02, of tho water of the 
Dead Sea by 1*13 ; the first dissolves 5-l7ths of its own weight of salt, 
tho second l-6tb, and the third only 1-llth. Accordingly, its buoy¬ 
ancy is also great. A strong man floats nearly breast high above it 
without the least exertion : fresh hens'-oggs float up one-third of tlioir 
length. Lieutenant Lynch’s boats with the same loads drew one inch 
less in the Dead Sea than in the Jordan. No aquatic animal whatovei¬ 
ls found in this sea. 

^When no wind is stirring the sea seems a vast caldron of dark metal 
fused and motionless, and the great evaporation envelops it in a 
vapour of a purple tinge. When laslied by the simoom or the sirocco 
it presents a sheet of raging foam, but when the wind lulls, as it 
sometimes does, instantaneously, the waves as suddenly subside, in 
consequence of the ponderous nature of the water. Tho sm^y leaves 
an inorustii.tion of greasy sidt, and causes a pricking sensatira when it 
touches tho skin. Generally speaking, during Lieutenant Lynch’s 
survey the wind in the forenoon blew from the southward, in the 
afternoon fiem the northward, with a fetid sulphureous smell, owing 
to the marshes it blows over, and after midnight there was a calm. 
Sudden and violent hurricanes are frequent. Tho nights were cloud¬ 
less, and there was soaroely any draosit of dew, the ground is so 
heated by the sun during the day. There was a remarkable exception 
to this however during the night the surveying party spent near the 
viUam of Mezraa, when a hot wind blew from the north. The dew 
on this night dripped through the oanvasa on the men asleep. On 
April 28 Fahrenheit’s thermometer marked 70* at 6 a.m., 85* an hour 
and a half later, and 92* at 6 p.m. The heat experienced in tho 
aouthem part of the sea was most oppressive, causing, iu corgunotion 
with the sulphureous vapour, a drowsy sensation amounting almost 
to stupor. Ailfter a blistering hurricane at the head of the eastern bay 
on April 26, the thermometer five feet from the ground miffked 106° 
at 8 p.m., and 104* at one foot above the ground, and mosquitoes were 
troublesome. 

The depth of water in the northern part of the sea is very groat; 
and it increases rapidly and almost immediately from the shore. The 
first oast of the lead at the mouth of tbq Jordan gave one fatiiom, but 
a few soundings in a south-east direction towards the wady Ghuweir 
gave 81 fkthoms; farther south the dwthin mid-sea incroased to 116, 
117,218 (1308 feet) opposite the wady Zerka-Main, but near the riioros 
the depth varied from 6 to 28 &tfaoms. Opposite the Ainon tiie mid- 
sea depth is 188 fiathoms (1188 feet). On approaching ilu peninsula tho 
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depib in ttM e«ntr6 It ttiOl gnnb, but it gndualif Aimhiitiy. 
Oppodtt itt nottb«m pMmctntoryi «t the centre of the etetit mi tN 
veet ekte the de^ It 10? fiithome | thence to the aonthem and end 
naiTOweet pert ef the etrtit there it m riqtid Moent of the bottom, the 
g re et ei t depth here beJng onlj S ftthome. The eaetan baj elio rieee 
rapidly from 84 Jhthome to one fhthom at ite eonthera entremi^. In 
all this northern part of the eea the bottom for the moet pert cmialete 
of mod (Tellow, ^7* brown, or blue), with oabimd and ihoinboidal 
cryetale of aalt { a nara bottom wee found in one or two placet only, and 
inafew othen send and salt. . The temperature of the water deoreaaee 
from the sur&ice to a depth of 10 fathomst where there it a etratum of 
cold water; below thie the temperature inereaeee. For inetaaoe, the 
Burfaoe>water wee found to mark 76” Fahr., at 10 fathoma depth 69”, 
and at 174 fothomi^ or 1044 feelv 62*. The ooldeet water ie found at 
the uniform depth of 10 fathoma 

In the south bay, which, according to De Sanlcy, occupies the 
Talley of Siddim, the depth is in summer eomparatlTely inconsiderable^ 
nowhere more than two folhoms and a half, or 15 feet^ and the water 
shoals rapidly towards the southern extremity of the sea, so that for 
a mile from the shore the deptii Taries from half a fo^ to a foot. 
A ford is marked on some maps from the south of the peninsula to 
the western shore, but Lynch could not find it. There may be a ford 
however later in the summer. There is a frothy scum and flakes of 
bitumen floating on the water. The bottom is black or nay dimy 
mud. Along the shore are many dead bushes, the sou marshy, 
overlaid with salt and bitumen, and yielding to the foot. The utter 
desolation of the scenery, the profound silence, and the general absence 
of any living thing, are very impressive everywhere along the Dead 
Sea, and especially in this part of it. It is not however to be supposed 
that animals do not live along its shores; flocks of ducks and other 
birds, herons, storks, doves, humming-biids, brown hares, partridgei^ 
snipe, butterflies, and cat-birds are among the animats seen by Lieu¬ 
tenant Lynch’s ]}arty at different parts along the coast. A duck was 
once seen uimn the sen, and now and then a dead qutul was picked up 
that had died of exhaustion; tracks of panthers, tigers, and gaselles 
were observed. It must be acknowledged however that it is rare to 
SCO any animal (except mosquitoes perhaps) near the sea in summer, 
unless it bo after storms; not that there is any exhalation from the 
sea itself that is offensive or fatal to them, but that perhaps the same 
sulphureous and other nauseous vapours that rise from the sour and 
slimy marshes along the shore are disagreeable and injurious to the 
lower animals os well as to man. The Arabs who dwell in the wodys 
and upon the mountains along the coast are ragged, filthy, lean, and 
hungry, but well-formed savages. 

The bottom of this remarkable sea seems to consist of two submeiged 
plains, one averaging 13 feet and the other 1300 feet below the surface, 
and ill the deepest port of the northern plain is a ravine correspond¬ 
ing to the bed of the Jordan ; and it has been inferred further from 
tho sudden break-down in the valley of the Jordan between the Jabok 
and tlie Dead Sea [Jordan], from the geological structure of the 
mountains, tho nature of the watercourses, and the clear marks of 
volcanic agency, that tho whole Ghor subsid^ in consequence of some 
extraordinary convulsion. On this supposition the northern plain 
may have been always water, tho south plain may once have been 
dry land. M. de Saulcy, who visited the country in 1850 and 1851, 
comes to tho conclusion that the sites of Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
Zoar are to be sought on the western shores of the Dead Sea, and 
that tho common belief of these cities being buried by the waters of 
the Dead Sea has no foundation in the history of their destruction. 
He adds^'that the mountain of Usdum, or Esdum, “ bears on all its 
declivities flanking its northern part, the extensive ruins of a city; 
mins among which you can distinguish, on a careful examination, 
many foundations of walls.” A mile and a half disturt, to the north- 
weal^ near the wild rock-strewn wady Ex-Zouera, at the southern end 
of the Canaanitish Mountains, he discovered the ruins of another town 
which he considers to be those of Zoar. 

(Lynch, Erpedition to the River Joi'danjASiQ ; De Saulcy, Dieeovery 
of the <Sfifc of the Deslroifed Citiee of the Plain, London.) 

DEAL, Kent, a municipal and parliamentary borough and market- 
town in the parish of Deal, hundred of Bewsborough and lathe of 
St. Augustine, is situated close to the sea on a bold open beach 
between the North and South Forelands, in 51” 14' N. lat., 1” 23' 
E. long., 18 miles E. by S. from Conter^ry, 74 miles KS.E. from 
London by road, and 102 miles by the South-Eastern railwi^. The 
population in 1851 was 7067. The borough is governed by 6 Aider- 
men and 18 councilloi-s, one of whom is mayor; and with Sandwich 
and Walmer returns two members to the Imperial Birlianient. The 
living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese Of Canterbury. 

In the reign of Henry YIII. Deal was but a little fishing 'mlage 
about half a mile from the coast, but it is now a good-sised town 
running close along the shore. The former village is now called 
Upper Deal, while the present town has grown hato existence in 
modem times. It has arisen in a great measure to supply the wants 
of the seamen belonging to the ships passing up and down the channel 
or riding at amflior in the Downs. The town is much resorted to 
for sea-lmthing. Tho climate of Deal is healthy: tho soil is dry, and 
the air pure and free from marshy vapours and from fogs. Deu was 
annexed to the Cinque Ports in the ISth century as a member of 


$aiidwi^ and ^ough now of much greater impmrMM •liii iaaks M 
one of its members. At the south end of the town ia it eeatle 
weeted fo 1589 by Hmty VIIL In the fine roadstead oguw^the 
Downs, between the shore and the Goodwin Sands, veesels of all 
dimepdons, to tiie .number of occasionally four or five hu ndred, ride 
windbonnd and with safety, except during heavy when some 
pht into Ramsgate for meAnt security. The pUota of Deal have a 
nigh character, and the muttmen are an intrepid race of men. Their 
courage is often manifested in affording assiatance to vessels in distress. 
The town is well paved and lighted, and watched by a police force. 
Itoontoinsa custom-house, a yard for naval stores, a naval and military 
hospital, barracks, a pilot-house, a town-hall, and a jail. The inha¬ 
bitants ore chiefly ei^piged in boat-bnildingi sail-making, and other 
pursuits subservient to maritfrae business; but there is a considerable 
trade occasioned by supplies required for shipping detained in the 
Downs by oontraiy winds. 

Besides tiie parish church, a new chureh, and a chapel oi enaa, there 
are chapels. brionging to Independents, Wedevan Hethodista^ and 
Baptists, liiore are also National soh^ls and a Nautical schooL 
Mwkets are held on Tuesday and Saturday, and two small fiun in 
April and October. There is a savings banlc 
- The village of Walmer adjoins DeaL Walmer Castie, the official 
residence of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, is about half a nulo 
from Deal. Sandown Castle, erected by Henry VIIL about tiie some 
time as Deal Castle, is about a mile east of Deal. 

(Hasted, Am/V Land We Live In j Commmnication from Deal.) 

DBBA. [Basque Provinces.] 

DEBENHAM. [Suffolk.] 

DEBRECZIN, or DEBRECZYN, a royal free town in the western 
part of Upper Hungary, ia the capital of the county of Bihar, and 
the largest town in the kingdom, Pesth only exoeptm. It stands in 
the centre of an extensive sandy but fertile plain, about 120 miles El, 
from Pmth, to which a railway is in course of construction. The 
town is open, and has a rustic appearance; for the houses, which are 
about 4G00 in number, seldom exceed one stoiy in height and are as 
humble in their exterior as common cottages. Including the three 
suburbs, from which it is separated by a slight palisade, Debreexin 
contains about 60,000 inhabitants. The streets are unpaved, and the 
foot-passenger has consequently to wade either through mud or sand, 
according to the season of the year, with the aid of a few planks, laid 
down for crossing the street Debreeziu has several handsome 
buildings, among which are the town-hall, tho Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches, the Franciscan and Piarist monasteries, and the 
handsome Protestiint Collegium, to which a small church and a 
library of 20,000 volumes are attached. 'There is also a Roman 
Catholic g 3 mmasium, a school of design for mechanics, &o., an orphan 
asylum, three dispensaries, three hospitals, and a house of correction. 
The inhabitants derive their subsistence from agriculture and the 
manufacture of coarse woollens, sheep-skins for clothing, pottery, 
leatiter, saltpetre, soap, and tobacco-pipes (about 13 millions per 
aiiniiTTi are made with horn mouth-pieces and red or black clay heads). 
Other industrial products comprise cutlery, combs, buttons, pearl 
necklaces, Ac. Four periodical fairs are hold in wooden booths outside 
the town, and are the resort of buyers and sellers from all parts of the 
kin^om. Debreezin is noted for the exceUence of its bread. It 
suffers greatly from want of water in summer. 

DECAZEVILLK [Avetron.] 

DECCAN (Dacshii^ the south) was anciently understood to 
comprehend the whole of the peninsula of India south of the river 
Nerbudda and the southern boundaries of Bengal and Bahar, .and 
included nearly one half of tho territory generally known under %he 
name of the Mogul empire. The name Deccan now denotes the 
countries lying between the Nerbudda and the Gtq) of Coimbatore. 
The Deccan therefore comprehends the following divisions : Ciuadeiah, 
Gundwaqa, Orissa, Berar, the Northern Circars, Boeder, Aunmgabad, 
Hyderabad, Bejapore, and Mysore. 

The interior of this extensive region is am elevated table-land 
encircled by lofty hills called the Ghauts, which are bordered by low 
plains extending to tho sea shore. The table-land extends from 
12” to 22” N. lat. Between 12“ and 16“ its average breadth is about 
150 miles, but north of 16“ i« widens gradually to 400 miles. The 
bill s on tho table-land are barren, but some of the valleya are very 
fertile. Over the whole surface a black soil prevails favonfable to tiie 
growth of cotton. The physical f .atures of the Deccan are described 
under Hindustan. 

l%e first Mohammedan invasion of the Deccan occurred at the close 
of the 1 Sth oontuiy, in the reign of Ferosa. About the year 1350 the 
Afghan Husstm ascended the throxe under the title of Sultan AUa 
ad Dien Hussun Kongoh. He was the firvA acknowledged independent 
sovereign of the Deccan, and became the founder of the Bhamiuee 
dynasty, of which twelve members in turd sucoeraod him. After 
this the Deccan was again divided, and a laige port was formed into 
a province of the Mogul empire. About tiiQ close of the 17th ceutii^ 
Aurengzebe reduced the country under his immediate sway; but in 
1717 Nizam ab Mulk, who had been sent as viceroy into tho Deccan, 
made himself its virtual sovereign; and the whole country continued 
independent of tiie Mogul empire until 1818, when a large part of-it 
came imder the dominion of the English., 
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Wliab is known as British Deccan comprises the electorates of Poona, 
Ahmednn^ur, Darwar, and Coudeish; the remainder is under the 
Bwa,j of Hindoo or Mohammedan princes. The lands in this part of 
India are held under various descriptions of tenure. In most villages 
of the Deccan are to be found some Kamosis, who are thieves by birth, 
and who have lands riven to them free from government tu, that 
they ^may hold themselvos responsible for the safety of property in the 
district where th^ reside. The condition of the cultivators and of 

the inhabitants generally lias been muoh improved sinoe the Deooan 

came into the poBseiision of the English government. 

(Rennell, Memoir j Mill, HiHory of Jiritith India.) 

DEDDINQ'TON. [Oxfokoshire.] 

DEDHAM. [Essex.] 

DEE, the River, rises in Merionethshire, of which it drains the 
eastern districts and also the south-eastem part of Denbighshii'e. It 
afterwards separates Denb^hshire from the detached portion of 
Flintdiire and from Cheshire, but the lower part of its course is 
entirely within Cheshire; The Lake of Bala, or Llyn Tegid> which 
may be considered as the source of this river, receives several moun¬ 
tain streams, one of which is called Dee. [Bala.] The waters of this 
mountain lake are discharged at its north-eastern comer by a stream 
of considerable size and depth, which is soon increased by other 
considerable moimtain streams, as the Treveryn and Alwen. The 
Dee so &r flows in a fine open valley; at Corwen the river begins to 
descend from the mountain table-land of North Wales, and in 10 
miles from Corwen to Trevor it probably falls above 800 feet; its 
course in this part is consequently extremely rapid, though without 
cataracts. In this part of its course the Dee flows through 
beautiful vale of Llangollen. It ear Trevor the valley is spanned by 
the Cysylltau aqueduct, which carries the Ellesmere Canal across the 
valley at a height of 120 feet above the Doe. The aqueduct is 1007 
feet long, and is supported on 18 stone piers. It is a very striking 
struotui'e, but is surpassed both in magnitude and beauty by the 
viaduct wluch at a short distance from it carries the Shrewsbury and 
Chester railway across the Dee at a height of 160 feet above its 
surface. This viaduct consists of 19 arches of 90 feet span, and is 
1630 feet in length; it is built almost entirely of stone. Below 
Trevor the Dee enters the plain, in which it runs with numerous 
windings upwards of 36 miles to the tideway at Chester. Here it is 
joined by the Alyn from the west, and changes its western course 
into a northern. At Chester the Dee is about 100 yards wide, and 
runs farther down in an artificial channel along the marshes for about 
9 miles. The river now enlarges into a spacious sostuary 3 miles 
across, which at high water forms a noble arm of the sea: but at 
ebb-tide it is dry, and resembles an extensive dreary waste covered 
with sand and ooze, through which the river runs in a narrow and 
insignificant stream. It enters tlio sea near the island of Uelbree, 
where the ssstui^ is about 6 miles wide. In its natural state the Dee 
is wholly unnavi|pible; but by means of a weir at Chester a sufficient 
depth of water is maintained to allow small boats to pass two or 
three miles above Chester. The whole course of this river from Bida 
Pool to the beginning of the eostuary is upwards of 80 miles. 

DEE, RIVER. [Abebseensuirb.] 

DEED. [Buurtpoob.] 

DEEPINQ MARKET. [Linoolbshire.] 

DELAWARE, next to Rhode Island the smallest state of the 
United States of North America, extends from 88“ 28' to 89“ 47' 
N. lah, and from 74“ 66' to 76“ 46' W. long. It is bounded N. by 
Pennsylvania, E. by Delaware Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, and S. and 
W. by Marylwd. ^ It comprehends the north-eastern portion of the 
peninsiila which lies to the east of Chesapeake Bay, and more than 
one-tbird of its surface. Its length from north to south is about 
92 miles; its breadth varies from 10 to 36 mUes. Its area is 2120 
s^are miles, or somewhat more than that of the county of Norfolk. 
The total population in 1860 was 91,632. The following table shows 
the increase of the population and the proportion of slaves in this 
state since 1820 :—The total population in 

1820 was 72,740, Including 12,088 free coloured persona and 4900 slaves. 

1880 „ 78,748, „ 19,859 „ 3292 „ 

1840 „ 78,089, „ 16,910 „ 2605 „ 

1850 „ 01,932, „ 18,078 „ 2200 „ 

The federal representative population in 1860 was 90,616, in which 
number three-nftbs of the siavos are included. This entitles the 
^ representative to Congress. To the Senate, like 

eaw of ^e other United States, Delaware sends two members. 

Coosi-I^, Bwrface. —The coast is low and sandy, and has no 
iMtum h^our except at the northern extremity along the banks of 
tM rivor Delaware. Rehoboth Bay, formed by a long and narrow 
amp of sand, is too shallow to admit vessels drawing more Hum six 
feet of water. In order to form a serviceable harlxnir a Ineakwater 
*f*T**^^ constructed by the general government opposite the village 
*'^y® Cape Henlopen, at a cost of nearly three 
millions of aollars. It is two-thirds of a tnilo in longthp 76 foot wids 
at ^^m, and 22 feet wide at top. A dyke more than half the 
lenrili ““® breakwater, and parallel to it, proteote it against the 
ioe brotight down by the river. 

The watsEphed. runs nearly throurii the midst of the peninsula, 
along the western boundary-line of Delaware, but rather jrithin it. 
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In its nortiiem portion Delaware is undulating, and near Christiana 
Creek are some Lills perhaps 400 to 600 feet high; but south of the 
crook it nowhere rises to 100 feet above high-water mark; and it gra¬ 
dually becomes more flat towards the Atlimtio Ocean. Farther south 
it is an extensive flat abounding with swamps, from which the small 
rivers ooze rather thou flow to the Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Some distriobi of the country towards the sea are marshy 
and subject to inundations. At the southern extremity is the Cypress 
Swamp, 6 miles from fsast to west and 12 miles from north to south, 
covered with trees and plants, and harbouring numerous wild animals 
and reptiles. Cypress Swamp has an area of about 60,000 acres: a 
part of it belongs to Maryland. 

Hydrography^ Commwnicatione. —Except the Delaware, which 
forms its eastern l^undary, and is noticed in a separate ai^ole, all 
the rivers of state are small. The most important is the Brandy- 
wine, which enters the northern end of the state from Pemuiylvauiat 
and flows in a generally southern course past Wilmington, a mile 
below whioh it unites with Christiana Creek, which also rises in 
Penn^lvania, and the united stream forms Wilmington Harbour, 
which is navigable for huge ships, and faUs into the Delaware two 
miles below the town. The other rivers mostly rise within the state, 
and after a short course foil into the Delaware; they are generally 
wide in proportion to their length, and navirable by vessels of light 
draught several milos from their mouth, and hence perhaps they are 
commonly called creeks. The princip^ are Duck, Jones, Mispillou 
or Mospmon, Mother or Murder, and Broad-Kill craeks, and the 
Indian and Appoquinnimink rivers. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, which connects the bays so 
named, is an important work. It commences at Delaware city, on the 
Delaware, and is carried in a generally western direction fur 134 miles 
to Back Creek, a navigable branch of the Elk River in Maryland. It 
is 66 feet wide and ID feet deep, and is navigable by steamers and 
vessels of considerable burden. It was completed iu 1829 at a cost 
of 2,260,000 dollars. 

The state is tolerably well furnished with the ordinary turnpike 
and bye roads. The most important line of railway yet completed is 
the Newcastle and Frenohtown railway, which runs from Newcastle 
on the Delaware to Fronchtown (Maryland) on the Elk River, 164 
miles, thus connecting the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, and iu 
conjunction with the steamboats stationed at each end forming a 
convenient line of communication between Philadelphia and Balti¬ 
more. The Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore railway crosses 
the state farther north, and is the usual land lino of communication 
between those cities. Other lines are projected, but these are the 
only ones yet constructed within this state. 

Geological Character. —In the uorthom part of Delaware the rocks 
belong to the primary formations; but the middle and southern parts, 
forming by far the loiger portion, belong to the Atlantio phiiii, awl 
are almost wholly of the tertiary series. Much of this part i.s 
swampy. Towards the west the country becomes sandy, and sand¬ 
stone rooks occur in the low hills whioh form the watershed of the 
peninsula. Bog iron-ore is found in tho swamps, and is worked to 
some extent. Kaolin, or porcelain clay, of excellent quality is obtained 
in the north, and is sent to supply the porcelain works at Philadelphia. 
Shell-marl occurs in oonBiderable quantities, and is much used for 
agricultural purposes. 

Climaie, 8oil, and Productions. —The soil is in many places excellent, 
but geneitdly it is thin and sandy. In the northern parts of the state 
^ong thb Delaware, and for eight or ten miles inland it is a rich and 
very productive clay, which becomes more and more sandy towards 
the south. The central part is a light poor sand; the southern part 
is still less productive. Almost everywhere it is however carefully 
cultivated. In the southern part of the state there is some good 
grazing land. Tho climate is in general healthy and mild, but muoh 
severer in the^orthem than in the southern district, though the two 
are hardly more than a degree apart. In the neighbourhood of tho 
swamps endemic sickness prevails to a considerable extent. 

The natural productions are similar to those of the middle Atiaatio 
states. The forests are not extensive but large timbw grows in tho 
north, and considerable quantities in the Cypress Swamp in the 
extreme south, and woods of various kinds occur throughout the state. 

Agriculture is the prinoip^ occupation of the inhabitants. Grain 
and flour are the chief azoles of export. In 1860 the number of 
fums under oultivation in the state was 6068; the extent of improved 
lands was 680,862 seres, of unimproved lands 876,282 seres, wldch 
together were valued at 18,880,081 dollars. The total produce of the 
prmoipal crops in 1860 was as follows :—^Wheat^ 482,261 bushels; 
xuaiKe, 8,146,688 bushels; rye, 8066 bushels: oats^ 604,618 bushels; 
barley, 66 bushels; buckwheat^ 8016 buitirels; potatoes, 240,642 
bushels; sweet potatoes, 66,448 bushels; peas and beans, 4120 
bushels; hay, 80,169 tons; water-rotted hemp, 670 tons; flax, 
ll,0601ba; clover and other grsss seeds, ho^ Ac., are also raised to 
some extent. Fruits and vegetables are produioed in abundance: the 
value of orchard produota & 1860 waa 46,674 doUan; of market- 
garden product^ 12,714 doUara. Some wine is made; 

The number of horses in the state in 1860 waa 13,862; aases and 
mttlei^ 791; milch cowa, 19,248; working oxen, 9797; othw oattle, 
24,166; sheep, 27,608; awine^ 66,261. The products of animals 
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w<Te tli«« roturtiocl:—Wool, 157,706 IbB.; butter, 1,065,308 lbs.; 
obcuao, 3187 lb*, i the value of aiiitnala slaughtered in the year, 
878,605 dollars. Beea'-wax and honey, 41,2481b». 

ManMfaetnrea, Commerce, Ac. —Although mainly an agricultural 
state, there is in the north, where water-power is abundant, consider¬ 
able manufacturing industry; the trade of the state is also important, 
and from Wilmington the whale-fishery has beeq sucoeesfully prose¬ 
cuted. In 1850 the number of manufacturing establishments pro¬ 
ducing to the value of 500 dollars and upwards, was 618, of which 12 

were cotton-factories, employing 41S males and 425 females, and a 
capital of 460,000 dollars; 8 woollen-mills, employing 140 persons, 
and a capital of 148,600 dollars; 15 iron-works, employing 800 per¬ 
sons, and a capital of 388,500 dollai's; and 16 tanneries, employing 
108 persons. The other ostablishmento consist of mst, flotir, saw, 
gunpowder, and paper-mills, smitheries and machine-snops, Ac. Ship¬ 
building is carried on to some extent at Wilmington. The total 
number of ships built in the state in the year ending June 30, 1852, 
was 16 schooners, 5 sloops, and 2 steamers, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 2923 tons. Salt is m^e from sea-water at Lewis and Itehoboth. 

Delaware has scarcely any direct foreign commerce, both the exports 
and imports being made through Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
York. In 1847 the exports were returned at 235,459 dollars, tho 
imporbi at 12,722 dollars. Tn 1849 tho exports had fallen to 38,229 
dollars, the imports to 1400 dollars. Since that year no entry has 
been made of either exports or imports in the Treasury returns. Tho 
total shipping owned in the state in 1860 amounted to 16,719 tons, 
all of which was employed in the coasting-trade and fisheries. 

Divisiona, Townt, Ac. —^Delaware is divided into three counties,— 
Newcastle in the north, Kent in the middle, and Sussex in the south ; 
and tliese are subdivided into 25 hundreds. Dover is tho capital of 
the state, but tho principal town is Wilmington. Tho following arc 
tho only places which require notice here : tho population, when not 
otherwise expressed, is that of 1850 :— 

Dover, the capital of tho state, population about 700, is built on 
high ground between the two principal branches of Jones Creek, in 
39“ 10' N. lat., 76“ 30' W. long., 114 miles E.N.E. from Washington. 
Tlie streets are wide and laid out at right angles. Tho state-house, a 
spacious and handsome edifice, occupies one side of a large central 
square, in which are also placed the county buildings. There are in 
the town four churches, aA academy, two schools, and a costly monu¬ 
ment erected in memory of Colonel Haslott, who was killed in the 
battle of Princotown. The trade of tho town is chiefly in flour with 
Philadelphia. 

Wilmington, the principal port of the state, 37 miles N. by W. from 
Dover, stands on rising ground between the Brandywine River and 
Chriaiiaiia Oeek, about a mile abovo their confluence, and two miles 
above the Delawara River : tho population, which was 13,979 in 1860, 
hail increaseil in 1853 to 16,153. Tho streets are wide, and cross each 
other at right angles; tho houses are chiefly of brick, and well built. 
The town is well supplied with water from the Brandywine by means 
of extensive waterworka The public buildings are—a city hnll, two 
market-houses, the usual county buildings, an arsenal, 19 churches, 
several academies, and a spacious hospital. Wilmington has now no 
foreign commerce, but it carries on an extensive coasting-trade, and 
has several vessels engaged in the whale-fishery. Vcsaols drawing 
14 feet of water ascend to its wharfs in Christiana, and vessels of 
8 feet draught to those on the Brandywine. Its vessels possess an aggre¬ 
gate tonnage of about 10,000 tons, of which about 2600 tons are 
proftelled by steam. Tho manufactures of Wilmington are also 
important^ fhll advantage being taken of tho large amount of water¬ 
power furnished by the Brandywine. Flour-mills are the most 
numerous, and some of them are among the laigest in tho Union. 
Gunpowder is mode to a oonsiderable extent. The town stands in 
the midst of a busy and fertile country, and since oommunication has 
been opened by railways with tho principal towns in this part of the 
Union, Wilmington has been steailily increasing in business and 
prosperity. Five newspapers are published in the town. 

ChrifAiana stands on the left bank of Christiana Creek, 38 miles 
N. by W. from Dover: population of the town and district 3902. There 
are extensive flour and gunpowder-mills, cotton-factories, Aa TIio 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore railway passes through 
Christiana. Ddawarc City, on the right bank of the Delaware, at the 
entranoe of the Chesapeue and Delaware Canal, 28 miles N. from 
Dover, though styled a city, is really a small village of about 60 
dwelling-houses, warehouses, stores, Ao. Qotvgaovm, the oapitol of 
Sussex county, 34 miles S. by E. from Dover, contains the court¬ 
house, jail, and other county buildin«, and, with tho surrounding 
distri^, 2318 inhabitants. Newcastle, we port of entry and oapitid of 
Newcastle county, stands on the Delaware, 81 miles N. from Dover: 
population, 3500. Next to Wilmington, from which it is 5 miles 
distant, Newcastle is the chief port of the state. It is an old town, 
and was formerly the (»pital of Delaware. It contains a court-house, 

{ 'ail, market-house, arsenal, five churches, several sohool% and a public 
ibiwy of 4000 volumes. There is a la^e manufactory of steam- 
engines, locomotives, Ao. The harbour is well proteoted by piers. 
The shipping of the port in 1860 amounted to 7259 tons, of which 
1846 tons were propell^ steam. The shipping is idm(^ wholly 
engaged In the ooasting-trade. Newcastle is connected by the Wil- 
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mington and Frenchtown railway with those towns and also with 
Baltimore .and Philadelphia. 

Government, Judicature, Education, Ac. —Tho right of voting belongs 
to all free white male citizens, 21 years of age, who have resided one 
year in tho state, and one month in the county for which th^ oflfor to 
vote. The legislative body, styled the General Assembly, consists of 
a senate of 9 members elected for four years, and a house of repro- 
wntatives, consisting of 21 members, elected annually. The governor 

is elected for four years : his salary is 13331 dullarn. 

The revenue from all sources for the year 1853 was 95,206 dollars, 
the expenditure was 60,419 doUara The state has no debt, and has 
an invested capital of 350,637 dollars, and a school-fund of 435,505 
dollars. The militia of the state is comiiosed of 9229 men, of whom 
447 are commissioned offioers. 

The jndieinry consists of a superior court, presided over by a chief- 
justice and an associate-justice, with salaries of 1200 dollars a year 
each, and two other associate-justices with salaries of 1000 dollars 
each ; a court of chancery, presided over by a chancellor, with a salary 
of 1100 dollars; and on ori>haii3' court, presided over by tho chancel¬ 
lor and a judge of the superior court. The judges hold ofllca during 
good behaviour. 

In order to place a free school within reach of every family, 236 
districts are laid off, numbered, and incorporated, in each of which a 
school is maintained. The number of scholars (only white children 
being admitted) was 10,230 in 1853. Besides these there are about 
40 academies and grammar-schools in tho state, and two colleges. 
Delaware College, at Newark, had 6 professors in 1853, with 45 schol^, 
and a library of 7500 voinmes. St. Mary's Roman Catholic College, 
at Wilmington, had 3 professura in 1850, and 107 students. Among 
religious sects the Presbyterians are much the most numerous in 
Delaware: in 1850 they hod 42 ministers and 2600 members. The 
Methodists are the next most numerous sect: there are also many 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Baptists, and Quakers. Eleven 
newspapers are published in the state. 

This country was first settled by tho Swedes, whom Gnsiavus 
Adolphus sent there iu 1637. In 16.55 it passed into the hands of the 
Dutch, who ceded it in 1664 to the English. Its name is derived 
from Lord Delaware, the governor of Virginia, who in 1610 was the 
first to enter tho bay, which thence received his name. 

(Colton, Statistical Oazetteer of the United States, 1853; Hassell and 
Smith; Darby; Warden; American Almanac, 1S54, Ac.) 

DEIjAWARE, a river in the United States, rises iu the state of 
New York, between 42” and 42" 45' N. lat., and afterwards forms the 
boundary-lino between New York and New Jersey on one side, and 
Pennsylvania and Delaware on the other side. It terminates its 
course of 305 miles about 5 miles below Newcastle in Delaware, about 
39" 30' N. bit., and 75" 40' W. long. 

The Delaware is formed by two branches, the principal of which, 
called the Mohawks, issues from a small lake near the borders of 
Schoharie county. New York, 42" 45' N. lat., at an elevation of 
1886 feet above the sea. The other branch is called the Papachton; 
both rise on the western declivity of the Catskill Mountains, hardly 
30 miles from tho tide-water in the Hudson River. Both branches 
flow in a west-south-west direction *for about 50 miles, and unite on 
tho boundary of Pennsylvania. The river, now called the Delaware, 
flows south-east for about 60 miles to the junction of the Neversiuk 
River. Hence it runs in a south-western and southern direction to 
the junction of the lichigh at Easton, 65 miles, where it again turns 
to the south-east. After a course of 35 miles in that direction to 
Bordontown, it resumes its south-western course to the place where 
it enters the Delaware Bay, 5 miles below Newcastle. Tho tide 
ascends in this river 120,miios from its mouth to the rapids at Trenton. 
The frequent changes in its course are caused by four ridges of the 
Appalachian Mountains, through which the river breaks in an oblique 
lino. In passing through the Kittaning or Blue range it traverses n 
remarkable ravine, two miles long, known ns Delaware Water Gap, 
where the rocks rise precipitously 1600 feet from tho edge of the 
water, in many places scarcely leaving room for a rood. Though in 
its course above Trenton it forms 25 rapids within 60 miles, having 
a total fall of 165 foot, they are insufficient to prevent the navigation, 
which at seasons of high water extends by both branches into the 
state of New York. Ships of the line may ascend to Philadelphia, 
45 miles above Delaware Bay, where the tide rises 5 or 6 feet, and 
sloops as for as Trenton, 80 miles above the bay. 

The importance of this river has been greatly increased by the 
discovery of extensive coal-beds near the sources of its two largest 
tributaries, the Lehigh and Schuylkill. The Lehigh joins the 
Delaware at Easton, and the Schuylkill 6 miles below Philadelphia. 
Though both these rivers, whoso Murces are between 1400 and 1500 
feet above tlie sea, and whose course d«'es not* exceed 100 milea, are 
extremely rapid, a great portion of their epurse has been rendentl 
navigable by dams and looks, so that the produce of the coal-mines 
can be brought down to Philadelphia. 

The navigation of the Delaware River as noticed under DFr..\w.vnE 
State, is united to that of Chesapeake Bay by the Chesapoake and 
Delaware Canal, and they are further connected by the Newcastle and 
French-town railway. The Delaware is unitefl wiUi the Hudson River 
and the bays of New York by tho Delaware and Hudson, the Morris, 
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and the Dela^re imd Bariton oanalfl. By the Union Canal the 
Bchi^lkill navigation is oonneoted. vrith that of the Sunquehannn. 
The Lehigh Canal connecte the Dehrmure with the coal-mines of Mauoh 
Chunk on the Lehigh.' 

].)ELAWAR£ BAT extends in a norUi-weat direolaon, between 
39“ and 89* 80' N. lat, 74* 50' and 76" 40' W. long. Its entrance 
between Cape May in New Jersey and Capo Henlopen in Delaware is 
nearly 20 miles wide. It afterwards grows wider, forming on the 
east an open bay, 80 miles wide, between Cape May and Island ; 
it then flpradnally narrows, and is cnnsiderra to terminate 5 miles 
below Newcastle, at the embouchure of the River Delaware. Its 
whole length is about 75 miles. The navigation is difficult and 
dangerous on account of numerous shoals. Its low and sandy shores 
woe without horboun^ even for small vessels, until the government 
of Uio United States constructed the magnificent breakwater within 
Cape Henlopen, noticed under DEt.AWAHK, State of. 

DELEMONT. [Bern.] 

DELFT, a large town in the province of South Holland, 10 miles 
by railway N.W. from Rotterdam, is an ancient and gloomy place on 
the Schie, with 17,000 inhabitants. Many of the streets are divided 
by narrow stf^ant canals; in the centre of the town are two hand¬ 
some streets with broad canals and shaded with trees. The greater 
part of the country-houses inhabited by the wealthy merchants of 
Rotterdam are situated on the banks of the canal near Delft. This 
town was formerly famous for its pottery, to which it gave its name; 
but this manufacture has been supplanted even in Holland by the 
superior pottery of England; the earthenware of Delft is now of the 
coarser kind, and not more than 200 persons are employed in the 
manufacture. The principal buildings arc—the New Church, which 
contains the monuments of Qrotius and William I., prince of Orange, 
who was murdered at Delft, July 10,1684; the town-house, which 
stands on one side of a large market-place, and opposite to the new 
church; and the old church, which is distinguished by a leaning 
tower, and contains the tombs of Leuwenhoe^ the naturalist, and 
Admiral Van Tromp. At the entrance of the town, on an island 
formed by canals, Is the state tursenal of Holland, formerly the Dutch 
East India House. Manufactures of woollen cloths and tobacco-pipes 
ore carried on. There is also a considerablo trade in button 

DELHI, formerly a laige province of Hindustan, lying between 
28" and 31" N. lak, bounded N. by Lahore, E. by Oiide and northern 
Hindustan, S. by Ajmeer and Agra, and W. by Ajmoer and Lahore. 
It extends east and west from the hilly countries to the central desert, 
a distance of 240 miles, and in breadth, fiom north to south, about 
200 miles. The province is generally level. To the north of the 
city of Delhi is a ridge of low hills, which joins the mountains 
between the Sutlej^ and the Jumna. Except on the banks of the 
rivers by which it is traversed, the soil of the province is in a higlj 
degree arid and unproductive, but great pains have been taken to 
rornedy this disadvantage by means of irrigation. The province is 
watered by the Ganges, the J umna, the Caggur, the Chittung, and the 
SeraswatL In addition to these rivers several n^ificial canals of great 
extent have been mode. The canal of Ali Merdan Khan receives the 
pure water of the Jumna, not far from its source in the mountains, 
and conducts it 120 miles to the city of Delhi. This canal supplies 
the inhabitants of Delhi with water for domestic purposes, that of 
the Jumna Kumal being much impregnated with earthy salts. The 
canal of Sultan Foroze Shah commences from Ali Merdan Khan’s 
Canal a little below Kumal, and is carried to the westward through 
Hurriana to the frontiers of Bicaueer. The Great Doab Canal joins 
the J umna a few miles below the place where it issues from the 
northern mountains, and is carried to the same river nearly opposite 
to Delhi, a distance of 160 miles. It passes through Saharunpoor, 
Ramp^r, Shamlee, and some other towns, and gives fertility to an 
oxtensive tract of country. Wheat, barley, gram, and other grains 
arc produced in that portion of the province which lies between the 
•Tumna and the Sutlej, but the long^ontinued droughts in the western 
parts of Delhi are unfavourable to httsbandzy, and except in the rainy 
^e^n the country is sterile and uncultivated. The Rohilla district, 
lying between the east bank of the Gangpes and the kingdom of Oude, 
has a fertile soil and a genial climate, and is well watered. This 
district nroduces sugar and wheat abundantly. 

of Delhi was taken by Mahmood about the year 1011, and 
laid under contribution. The province was afterwards the seat of 
empira uimer the Guarian or Auhan monardhs. The M(^l dynasty 
was. foimded by Baber in 1626, the last of tiie Afghan monarehs 
haying baenslun by him in haUle. The throne continued in the 
poauBS^ of thu monarch and his descendants tmtil the establishihent 
of the English in India. 

T year 1788 the Itehillas became masters of the iinperial city. 

In 1808 Lord Lake, after defeating Dowlut Bao Soinmoh, took 
“V* territory of Delhi, and assigned landa for 
the support of the Mogul, thenceforth entitled King of Delhi 

The Ooye ^TO TOB of the immediate adminis^tion of the govefm- 
m6iit 0y th6 Brituili have been highly favourable to the inhabitante. 
The whole Mpulation Is weU clad, which, hi a climate where clothing 
is noit‘ of pffcao iie<»8Biiy as a protection from the elements, to 
considerable evident^ of nroroerity. The tenure of the land has not 
been interfered with by the English, as in other provinow of India. 


Settlements are made with the village proprietors according to 
immemorial usage. 

The district now called Delhi, one of the six administrative divisions 
of the North-Western Provinces, includes only a small portion of the 
fonner provinca The area is about 8800 square miles, of which 
about one-half is under cultivation. The population is about a million 
and a half, of whom about a iniUion are Hindoos. 

(Rennell, Memoir; Parliamentary Papen.) 

DELHI, the capital of the province above described, is situated on 
the right bank of the Jumna, in 28° 40' N. lat., 77° 10' E. long. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition this city was founded 300 yeara before the Christian era 
by Delu. It formerly stood on the left bank of the Jumna, and is said 
to have covered a space of 20 square miles. The present city was 
built in 1631 by the emporor Shah Jehan. Tho city Is about seven 
miles in circumference^ and is surrounded by Wiilfs constructed of 
larae blocks of gray granite : several towers and bastions occur in the 
walls at intervals. It has seven gates of freestone, and contains the 
remains of several fine palaces, tlie former dwellings of the chief 
omrahs of the empire. Thme palaces ore each of considerable extent, 
and surrounded by^ high walls, containing baths, stabling, and 
numerous out-buildings. There are several bcautihtl mosques in 
good, preservation, of which the largest, built by Shah Jehan, is 
constructed of white marble and red sandstone. There era two fine 
streets, one 90 feet broad and 1500 yards long, the other 120 feet 
wide and a mile in length. Down the mid^e of the first of tliese 
streets is an aqueduct, supplied with water from Ali Menbm Khan’s 
Canal. Tho other streets are narrow, but contain many good brick 
houses. Tho Mogul’s Palace, built by Shah Jehan, on the west bank 
of the Jumna, is surrounded on three sides by a wall 30 feet high, 
and more than a mile in circumference. The chief hall of audience 
is im open quadrangular teiToce of white marble, richly ornamented 
with mosaic woi’k and sculptures in relievo; and the chapel of 
Aurengzebe, also of white marble, although stnall, is of beautiful 
workmanship. The gardens are said to have cost a crore of rupees— 
one million sterling. The principal buildings of European erection 
are the arsenal, a church, and tho college, with the residences of tho 
officials. One of the most generally useful works of the emperor 
Shah Jehan in this city is the well, excavated by great labour out of 
the solid look upon which the Jumna Musjeed is built. The water 
is raised from a great depth by complicated machinery to a succession 
of reservoirs, and fills a pond, from which tho inhabitants obtain a 
supply. 

This city baa at various times undergone groat vicissitudes. lu 
1803 the city and territory of Delhi passed into the possession of the 
British, and from that timo tho king of Delhi has been a merely 
nominal sovereign, receiving a pension from the British government. 
The population of the city is estimated at 200,000. The trade of 
Delhi is still extensive, particularly in shawls, which arc tirought 
from Cashmere to be embroidered with gold and silk. The jewellers 
and ivory carvers of Delhi are celebrated for their skill and tho 
delicacy of their workmanship. A considerable trade is carried on 
‘.u precious stones and in carneliauB. 

Among the ruins of tho ancient city on the eastern side of the 
river are some splendid mausoleums in good preservation. About 
1825 a college or madrissa was established by the General Committee 
of Public Instruction, and funds were assiraed for its support by the 
Company’s government, in addition to which a sum equal to 17,0001. 
WM pres^ted to the college by Nawaub Islamaid-ood-Dowlab, late 
minister of the king of Oude. There is another school at which the 
children of the native ^ntry are taught the English hmguage. In 
addition to these establishments about 300 schools have been opened 
in Delhi and its vicinity for the instruction of poor children. There 
arc several missionary churches and schools in the city. A jail, a 
lunatic asylum, and other public buildings have been recently erected 
by the Company’s government. 

Delhi is distuit from Calcutta, by the Birbhfim road, 966 miles; 
from Bombay, by Ahmedabad and Ajmeen 880 miles; from Madras. 
V Ellichpore; 1275 nules. ' 

(Rennell; MemAir of a Map of Hindustan; Mill, History of British 
India ; Heber, Journals in India; Stooqaeler, Handbook of India ; 
ParUamentaiy Papers.) 

DELOS, an island of the Archipelago, the smallest of the Cyolades 
group, lies in the strait between Myoone and Rheheia. Aooording to 
the poetio tradition, it was oririnally a floating island, until Jupiter 
fixed it fkst to the bottom of ^e sea in order to afibrd a eecure rosUng- 
place for Leto or Latona to bring forth Apollo and Diana. (Strabo, 
p. 486.) It had several ancient name^ as Ortygia, Cynthia; and Asteria. 
It was celebrated fiom the earliest times as a arat of the wtwbtp 
of Apollo, who was said to have been bom there. His temple and that 
of his mother, Latona, were in the town of Delos, which was built on a 
little plain on the west ride of the island, at the foot of a lofty monn- 
tain, called Cynthus. IStrabo, p. 485.) The river Iiiopus ran into the 
sea to the south of the town; and in the sacred mclosure was a 
diminutive circular basin. (Herod. iL 170; Touraefor^ 'Voyage du 
Levant’ tom. 1) Deloe was a place of meeting jPor ^e lonians in 
the time of Homw; and athletic sporta^ with dancing and singing, 
were carried on tiiinra in honour of Apollo. (Thtu^. iU. 104.) 
Polycrates, of Samoi^ oonsewated the adjoining iriond, Rhanria, to the 
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Dolian god, and joined it to Delos by a chain. Delos fell into the 
power of the AtneniMs in the time of Peisistratus, and then a partial 
purification of the island took place by the removal of the tombs 
which wore within sight of the temple. In the year B.c. 426 a complete 
purification of Delos was made by the Athenians; all the tombs were 
were removed, and it was proclaimed that no one should thenceforth 
die or be bom in the island, but that all persons likely to die or bring 
forth should be sent over to Rheneia. (Thucyd. i. 8; iii. 104.) The 
Athenians instituted at Delos a festival, which r^umed at the 
beginning of every fifth year, called the Delia, and sent thither 
annually a snerod vessel, called the Thcoris, in commemoration of the 
delivery ^ of Athens by Theseus from the Cretan tribute. (Plat. 
‘Pheedo.*) The Persians reguded Delos with so much veneration, 
that when they were sailing to Eubooa, in B.O. 490, they would not 
land there, but sent to offer a most sumi>tuoua sacrifice to the Delian 
Anollo. (Herod, vi. 07.) It waa probnWy on account of the respect 
which all parties paid to this temple that the Athenians selected tt as 
the depository of the tribute which they collected from their allies 
after the Persian war. (Thucyd. L 96.) In b.o. 422 the Athenians 
removed the whole population of Delos to Adramyttium, where they 
wore allowed to settle by the satrap Pharnoces (Thucyd. v. 1), and 
where many of them were afterwards treacherously massacred by the 
Pci-sians. (Thucyd.' viii. 108). When Corinth was destroyed by 
Mummius, Delos succeeded to the commerce of that city, and was for 
a time very flourishing; but the generals of Mithridates having landed 
there in the war between that monarch and the Romans, the island 
was laid waste by them, and remoinod in a state of great desolation. 
(Strabo, p. 486.) In the days of their prosperity the Delians carried 
on a very extensive slave-trade with Cilicia, and 10,000 slaves are 
said to have been landed and sold in a single day. (Strabo, p. 668.) 
The islimd was formerly famous for its palm-trees; there are none 
now on the island. Delos is little more than a mass of bare rock 
alx>ut five miles round. The town Delos stood in a plain at the. foot 
of Mount Cynthus, a bare gi-unite rock 400 or 500 feet high, on the 
sides and summit of which arc some architectural fragments of white 
marble. The building that stood on the summit seems to have been 
an Ionic temple. Tho town is now a heap of ruins. Whole ship¬ 
loads of columns and other architectural remains were carried off 
centuries ago to Venice and Constantinople. Tho chief buildings lay 
between the circular bitsin and the harbour. The ruins of tho groat 
temple of Apollo may be distinctly traced; and there are still remains 
of the colossal statue of Apollo dedicated by the Naxians. Tho only 
inhabitants now aro a few shepherds and goatherds from Myconus. 



Coin of Delos. 

llrltiah Museum. Actual size. Copper. Wcifrht, S.l‘grains. 

The island of Rheneia, half a mile distant, is larger than Delos, being 
ten miles round. It consists of two parts connected by an isthmus. 
The southern part was tho burial place for Delos, and still contains 
numerous tombs. On both Delos and Rheneia are ruins of many 
private houses. Both islands are now called DkUea. 

i Leake, Nortfiem Greeee.) 

)ELPUI, now CASTRI, a town of Phoois, celebrated for its oraclo 
of ApoUa Its original name was Pytho, which some derive from 
■KuOtaBat, ‘inquire;' others from the serpent Pytho, which Apollo 
slew here; and Homer does not call it by its more modem appellation. 
There was a legend that two eagles sent by Jupiter from the east and 
west met at Delphi, and in the temple was a stone adorned with two 
golden eagles and other devices, which was called the navol-stono, 
sonifying that Delphi was the navel of the earth: rimreBentatious of 
this may be seen on many ancient monuments. l%e oracles were 
delivered by a priestess, who sat upon a tripod placed over tho mouth 
of the cavern in which the serpent Pytho was buried, and who, having 
exhaled the vapour, pronounced some prophecy in verso or prose; if 
in prose, it was afterwards set to verse by the poets attached to the 
temple. The grM>t reputation of the Delphian oraclo made it tho 
richest shrine in Greece, as every person vmo was satisfied with the 
response he obtained made a point of offering some costly donation 
to the temple. Tho first stone temple at Delphi was built by Tropho- 
nius and Agamcdra; this having been destroyed by fire B.a. 548, a 
new one was built by tiie Amphiotyons from the proceeds of a 
▼oluntary subscription to which Amosis, the king of Egypt, largely 
oontributed. The Alomoionidie, who oontraoted to buila it, very 
liberally substituted Parian marble in the front of the building for the 
common stone of which th^ had undertoken to construct ^e edifice. 
(Herod. U, 180; v. 62.) The wealth of Delphi naturally attracted 
plunderers. The Persians under Xerxes made an unsuccessful attempt 
to get possession of the treasures accumulated there. (Hero^ viii. 37.) 
The Phooian leaders in the saored war did not heaitote to appropriate 
them as a fund for the payment of their meroenariee (Strabo, p. 421); 
and Btennus, or Bran, the GalUo king, aubaequently carried off the 


greater part of the offerings which remained. (Strabo, p. 188 .) There 

acme objects for the rapacity of Nero, who carried 
Sr,®?? broriM statues at once. (Pausan., ‘Phoc.’ 6.) The city of 
Delphi, which was the largest in Phocis (Pausan., ‘ Phoc.' 84), wos 
Situated in the narrow vale of the Pleistus, on an elevation, sixteen 
stadia in drcumferonce, at the foot of the south aide of Parnassus 
(Strabo, p. 418); and as the focus of the Dorian religion, and the seat 
of the most celebrated oracle in Greece, it naturally became populous 
and wealthy. The population consisted of Dorians, who formed the 
privileged class, and of the descendants of the bondsmen of the temple. 
Tho constitution was orimnally monarchical(Miiller, ‘Dor.’ iiL 6, § 10); 
the kings were also call^ Pr]^nes. (Muller, iii. 8, § 3.) The Dorian 
families made on oligarchy, from which the pricste, the Pythian court 
of justice, and a limited senate, were chosen. (Muller, iii 9, § 17.) 
Delphi was from very early times the rendezvous of on important 
federal union, or amphictyony, the organisatiou of which is stlributed 
by Strabo to Acrisius. (Thirlwall, ‘ Hist, Greece.’) 



Coin of Delphi. 

Ilritiah Museum. Actual size. Silver. Weight, 22l giaiuH. 

The topography of Delphi, and the remains still existing there, are 
accui'atoly described by I.eake, ‘ Northern Greece,’ vol. ii.; and by 
Ulrich, ‘ Reisen uud Forschnngen in Griechenland.’ 

DELTA, the name of the fourth letter of tho Greek alphabet. It 
was originally given by the Greeks to that part of Lower Egypt 
which, being comprised between the two main branches of the Nile 
and the sea, had a triangular form, somewhat resembling tho Greek 
letter A. 'fhe same name has since been extended to all those 
alluvial tracts, whether of triangular form or not, at the mouths of 
rivers which empty themselves into other rivers, into lakes, or into 
the sea by two or more diverging branelire. Of the different circum¬ 
stances which contribute to the formation of deltas two aro essential: 
first; the river, in the lower pari of its course, must open out or 
spread sufficiently to have the motion of its waters considerably 
retarded; and secondly, it must either be habitually or periodically 
charged with fine detrital matter, which it deposits when its motion 
is diminished or its progress checked. 

The principal deltas of Europe are those of the Rh6ue, the Danube, 
and the Po. Many other rivers however form deltas, such as tho 
Ebro, tho Vistula, tho Neva, the Dwina, tho Don, Ac. The delta of 
the Rhine has l>eeu, os it were, obliterated by the irruption of the 
Euydersco, though the whole of Ilollaud is a formation of deltoid 
islands, created by the anastomosing branches of the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Schelde. The deltoid form of the mouths of the 
Petohora is no longer recognisable in the group of islands at its 
embouchure. 

In Asia, the principal deltas aro those of the Ganges, the Indus, 
the Irrawaddi, the CaVery, the Euphrates, the Oural, tho Lena, and 
the Kolimo. 

The Volga, tjofore entering tho Caspian, is split into a great number 
of branches; but the space which Uiey inclose, in strictness, bears 
little resemblance to a delta. 

In Africa, the Nile and tlie Niger ; and 

Ill America, the Mississippi and the Orinoco form the princiital 
deltas. 

DELVI’NO, a town, or i-ather largo village in the interior of Albania 
(Turkey in Europe), in a rich plain at tho foot of the south-western 
slope of the mountain range of Khimdra. It is 45 miles N.W. from 
Jauina, and about 15 miles N.E. from Butrinto. It was formerly 
the residence of a pasha, and hod a jiopulation of 8000, but the 
population is now said to be greatly reduced. There ia a castlo at 
Dmviiio, and a Greek bishop still resides in the town. 

DEMBEA. [Abyssini.x.] 

DEMERARA. [Guyana, British.] 

DEMETRIO, SAN. [Abbuzzo.] 

DEMONA, VAL DI. rN.-PLK8 ; Sicily.] 

DENBIGH, Denbighshire, tho county town, a municipal and 
parliamentary borough, and market-town in the pariish of Denbigh, 
is situated in the vale of Clwyd in 63“ 10' N. lat., 8* 23' W. long.; 
distent 213 miles N.W. from London. The popv^ation of the borough 
iu 1851 was 5498. It is ^vorned by four aldermen and twelve 
oouncillors, one of whom is mayor; and with Ruthin, Holt; and 
Wrexham retmms one member to the Imperial Parliament. The 
Epiphany and Trinity quarter-session^ are held here; the other 
sessions and assizes aro held at Ruthin. The living is a rectory in 
the diocese and archde^n^ of St. Asaph. ' 

The town of Denbigh is built on the'rugged sides of a istcep 
insulated hill, the summit of which is crqwued by the picturesque 
ruins of the castle; the principal street oouteins several good privato 
residences. The original town waa situated on the summit of the 
rock, but about the mkldle of the 16th century most of the streets 
were demolished, and the town was almost deserted; a new. and 
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much more conronioot town was then formed about the bottom of 
the rook. The walls of the old town were of great strength. 

Denbigh castle appears to have been erected by Henry Lacy, earl 
of Lincoln, upon whom Edward I. conferred the lordship of this 
place on the death of LleweUyn, the last prince of Wales. The 
castle walls w_we^ of extraordinary strength: the outer and inner 
faces were built in the ustml way, and the interval was filled with 
rough atones of all sizes and with a grouting of hot mortar, which, 
on cooling, formed a moss as hard as stona The ^and en^nce to 
the castle, a magnificent pointed archway, with the statue of the 
founder in a niche over it, in tolerably good preservation, still 
remains: there are also portions of two large octagonal towers which 
flanked the entrance. The walls, which run round the brow of the 
hill, inclose a considerable area, partly used for pasture, and partly ns 
a bowling-green. Edward IV. was besieged in this ciwtle by the 
army of Henry VI., but he made his escape beforo the castle 
surrendered. Charles I. came here on his flight from Chester after 
the battle of Rowtoii Meath in 1645, and the tower in which he is 
said to have lodged^ is now called the King's Tower. The garrison 
withstood the Parliamentarians for above two months,-and then 
surrendered only by order of the king. After the restoration of 
Charles 11. the castle was dismantled, but owing to the excessive 
thickness of the walls it was found nccessaiy to blast them with 
gunpowder. 

The town is well-paved and lighted, and possesses a mechanics 
institution, a dispensary and infirmary, a lunatic asylum, and a new 
and handsome market-place. The parish church is at Whitchurch, 
about a mile from the town ; it is very ancient. It has been recently 
ropmred. A chapol near the castle gate, within the old town walls, 
once belonged to the old castle, and was dedicated to St. Hilary. 
There is a church for the Welsh portion of the inhabitants. The 
Independents, Calvinlstic an<l Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and 
Plymouth Brethren have places of worship. There are National 
schools, a British school, two Endowed schools, a Free grammar 
school, and a Blue-Coat school. Denbigh has a considerable manu¬ 
factory of gloves and shoes; tanning is extensively caiiicd on. The 
markets are hold on Wethiesday and Saturday; there are six fairs in 
the year. The neighbourhood is greatly celebrated for the beauty 
of it.s scenery. 

{iMnd We Live In, vol. iil; Pennant, North Wales ; Cliffe, Book of 
North Wales; Parry, Cambrian Mirror; Binglcy, North Wales; 
Communication from Denbigh.) 

DENBIQHSHlltE, a county of North Wales, of very irregular 
form. It is bounded N. by the Irish Sea; N.E. by the county of 
Flint; E. by that of Chester, from which it is separated by the Deo; 
S.E. by a detached part of Flintshire, and by Shropshire, from both 
of which it is also separated by the Dee; S. by Montg«)incryshire; 
S.W. by Merionethshire ; and W. by Caernarvonshire, from wdiich it 
is separatetl by the river Conway. A small detached part of tha 
county i.s included between Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. Its 
greatest length, from north-west (Llan Diillo Rhds, near Little 
tlrine’s Hoad) to south-east (Lion Gedwyn, on the river Tanat), is 
41 wiles; its ^atest bi'cadth from the extremity of tho county 
near Eaton Hall (which is in Cheshire) to the source of tho lihaiadi', 
which flows into the Tanat, is about 29 miles. The aroa of tho 
county is about G03 Bijuare miles: tho population in 1851 was 
92,583. 

Surface, Ilgdrography, and Oomtntinicalions .—Tho Hiraethog hills, 
which occupy the western side of tho county towards Caernarvonshire, 
extend from tho north-western extremity of Donbighshirt', near Tattle 
Ormo’s Head, in a south-south-east direction, skirting tho valley of tho 
Conway, to which they present their steepest side; on tho cast side 
several ridges of hills varying in length from 5 to 10 miles, run out 
laterally from the principal renga The Hiraethog hills, with these 
lateral branches, form one of tho most extensive and dreary wastes in 
tho principality of Wales, stretching in length from 25 to SO miles, 
from the neighbourhood of Little Orme’s Head to near the town of 
Corwon (Merionethshire), on the Dee; and in breath according to the 
extent of the lateral ridgm. Tho general covering of these hills is 
heath or ling the hollows and flats abound with excellent peat for 
fuel. The principal summit of the Hiraethog range is Modwl Eithin, 
1660 feet high. In tho branch ridges tho highest summit is Bronbanog, 
near tho source of the Clwyd, 1572 feet. Tho eastern side of tho 
county, adjiicent to Flintshire, is occupied by part of two parallel 
ranges of hills (tho western range called the Clwydian hills), which 
commence on the coast of Flintshire, and entering Denbighshire run 
southward more than 20 mil(» towards the valley of the Dee, and are 
uiuted by tho hills which form the northern side of that valley to the 
Hiraethog range already described. The whole may bo considered as 
forming one i^ge 60 to 66 miles long, in the form of a horse-shoe, or 
of um let^ vS?” mclosing tho beautiful and fertile vale of Clv^d. 
The Clwydim mils and the parallel range inclose a valley watered by 
the river AIIot ^len or Alyn) a tributary of the Deo. Tho principal 
summits of the Clwvdian and parallel ranges vary in height from 1491 
feet to 1858 feet. The Berwyn hills, which separate the basin of tho 
Dee from 4^ oMts tributary, t^he Ceiriog, and the hills which separate 
tho bftsm WwO OBinog from thnrt of the Tauat (whose wators flow, 
though not immediately, into tho Severn), occupy the southern part 


of the county. Cofn Ucha, in the Berwyn range, south of the town of 
Llangollen, is 1316 feet high. 

The waters of Denbighshire find an outlet into the sea chiefly by the 
Conway, the Clwyd, and the Doe, not one of which has its sostuary 
within tho ootmty. The Conway carries off the waters of the western 
slope of the Hirarthog hills: the Clwyd drains the country inclosed 
between the Hiraethog and the Clwydian hills, except a small part 
which is drained by tho Alwen, a feeder of tho Dee; the Dee receives 
by several tiibutariea the waters of the rest of the county. The 
Conway is noticed amder Caerhabyoxshibe. Its Denbighshire 
tributaries are all small, for the hills on whose slopes they rise are 
near the main stream: these tributaries are the Serw, which flows 
from Llyn Berw and joins the Conway near its source, the Clettwr, 
the stream from Ccruioge, the Afon Ilwch, the stream which posses 
Hglwys F&ch, and many other smaller streams. The Clwyd rises near 
the hill Bronbanog. [Ci.wT2>.l The width of the valley of the Clwyd 
allows tho formation of several large affluents. The Dee touches the 
bolder of the county 4 or 5 miles below the town of Corwen 
(Merionethshire), and after separating it from Merionethsliire for a 
mile or two, quits the border and crosses Denbighshire in a winding 
course from west to east through tho vale of Llangollen, passing the 
town of Llangollen, and Wynnstay, the seat of Bir \V. W. Wynn. A 
little below Wynnstay it reaches tho border of the county, and divides 
it from Shropshire, a detached part of Flintshire, and Cheshire, until 
it finally quits Denbighshire a Uttle above Eaton Hall. That part of 
tho course of the Doe whirii is upon or within tho border of the 
county, may bo estimated at more than 40 miles; the river is not 
navigable till after it leaves Denbighshire. Of those feeders of tho 
Dee which belong to Denbighshire, tho Rhaiadr or Moch, tho Alwen, 
the Ceiriog, the river which rises at Miuera and xiasses near Wrexham, 
and tho Alen, or Alyn, are tho chief. [Dke.] Tho Rhaiadr, or Moch, is a 
small stream which forms tho boundary of Denbighshire and MerioueUi- 
sliirc. Its length docs not exceed 7 or 8 miles, but it forms in its 
course the celebrated waterfall of Pistill Rhaiadr. This fall, which is 
tho loftiest and perhaps most picturesque wateriall in North Wales, 
is broken into two parts; its total height is about 200 feet. Tho 
southern border of the county is skirted for about 5 miles by the 
Tanat, which flows by the Vyrnwy into the Severn. Tho Ywrch, the 
Cwiurhiw, and one or two other affluents of the Tiuiat belong to 
Denbighshire, but they are small. Borne small streams in the northern 
part of the county flow diixwtly into the sea between tho Conway and 
the Clwyd. The Dolwcu, the loigest of thorn, has a course of not more 
than 8 miles. 

There is in Denbighshire a navigable feeder of the Ellesmere Canal. 
It is taken from the Dee near Llan Tysilio, in this county, and follows 
the valley of that river to tho neighbourhood of Ruabon, whore there 
is a short railroad from tho canal to Ruabon brook. The canal then 
turns abruptly, and crossing the river Dee, over which it is carried by 
the aqueduct of Pout Cysylltau, runs southward to the river Ceiriog, 
over which it is carried by another aqueduct bridge, and thence into 
Shropshire. There is another largo aqueduct bridge over tho Ceiriog, 
built of stone* which is (>00 feet in length, and is supported on 10 
arches at an elevation of 65 feet above the river. 

Of the roads which cross Deubighshiro the most imjiortant is the 
parliamentary moil road from Loudon to Holyhead, which w*as, until 
recently, tho x>rincix)al channel of communication between the Metro¬ 
polis and Dublin. It entera Denbighshire near the village of Chirk, 
and ruusnorthward to near the Dee, where it turns to tho west, and 
passing trough Llangollen, enters Merionethshire. It oiterwards 
I’c-enters Denbighshire, which it finally quits by crossing the Conway 
at Bettws-y-Coed. The mail road from Loudon to Holyhead, by 
Chester, enters Deubighshiro between St. Asax>h and Abergele, and 
quits it at tho bank of the Conway. Tho Chester and Holyhead 
railway enters the county near lUiyl and passes along tho coast to the 
bank of the Conway, a distance of about 14 miles, whore it outers 
Caernarvonshire, ^o Chester and Shrewsbury railway enters the 
county a few x^ilcs north from Wrexham, and proceeding southward 
quits it near Chirk, a distance of about 12 miles. 

O&nlogy, Mineralogy, die .—In describing the geological character of 
this county, we shall notice the principal rocks whicli are found in it 
in the order of superposition, beginning with the uppermost^ the red 
marl or now red-sandstone. This rock occupies part of the coast on 
the north of the county, and skirts the Clw^rd from its mouth to above 
Ruthin. It is found also oooupying a considerable tract in the eastern 
{Mirt of tho county, along the Doo, extending from that river to the 
town of Wrexham : and i^in it is found in the valley of the Ceiriog, 
near tho village of Chirk. The coal mewmrea which underlie the red 
marl, and which form the coal-field of Flintshire, extend from that 
ooimty into Denbighshire os far as Wrexham, and again appear in the 
valley of the Deo, extending from Ruabon to Chirk. Coal is dug newr 
Wrexham and in the neighbourhood of Ruabon. Common, cannel, 
and peacock coal are found in these coal-measure^. Tho coal-measures 
rest on a base of shale and sandstone, answenng in position and 
character to the millstone grit of Derbyshire; this base rises to the 
surface, and occupies a narrow strip of the county extending from 
Flintshire south-east to Wrexham, and from that town south by west 
to^ Chirk; after which it continues into Shropshiro, skirting the 
FUntshiro and Ruabon cwU-fleldB. The shale is succeeded by carbonb 
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feraua ll^sU>no or mountain limestone, which extends ftom the 
coast, in fno neighbourhood of Groat and Tuttle Ormo’s Head (both 
these promontories consist of this rock), and forms part of the mass 
of the hills that extend from the Himethog hills to valo of Clwyd. 
A considerable part of that vale, and the upper part of the valley of 
tbo Alen, separated from it by tho Clwydian hills,’ ai*o also occupied 
by this limestone, which extends south-east from tho vale of Clwyd 
ncro»3 the vale of Llangollen into Shropshire. The older rod-saud- 
stene, which underlies the mountain limestone, occupies a narrow 
belt of the surface, skirting the district which has just been described 
as occupied by the limestone. The Hiraothog hills are formed 
principally of transition limestone. The rest of the county is occupied 
by tbo clay slates and grauwacko slates, which arc so abundant in 
Wales. (Conybeare and Phillips’s * Outlines of tho Geology of 
England and Wa1c.s;’ Grnenough’s * Geological Map of England 
and Wales; ’ 'Geological Map of tho Society for Oiirusion of Useful 
Knowledge.’) 

Tho coal-mines of Wrexham and Kuabon have been already men¬ 
tioned. There are some old lead-mines near Abergele, on the coast: 
others in tho range of limestone hills which run parallel to the 
Clwydian hills on the east, and others again in the neighbourhood of 
Uiutbon. On the western side of Great Onne’s Head cop])er is workeiL 
Iron ore is dug at Iluabon and in tho neighbourhood of Wrexham. 
Slate is quarried near Chirk; millstones aro procured in the hills 
which bound tho valley of the Ceiriog, and freestone for btiilding in 
various places, e.spccially near tho coal-field. 

Uiviaiona, Towns, tko .—The ancient districts and subdivisions of 
North Wales were suporsodod by tho modem counties and hundreds, 
which were introduced as late as the reign of Henry VIII. By statute 
in the 27th year of Henry’s reig;n, four shires were formed in Wales, 
of which Denbigh was one: these were subdivided into hundreds; 
and it was enacted that the English laws should from thenceforth bo 
in force through Wales, all laws, customs, and tenures inconsistent 
therewitli hiring for ever abolished. Tho present hundreds ore six— 
namely, Bi-umfield, Chirk, Isaleil, Isdulas, Ruthin, and Yale. The 
county contains one principal borough and market-town, namely, 
Dknuiuu : two market-towns, which am contributory boroughs to 
Denbigli, namely, Wukxiiasi and RuTiirx; one borough which has no 
market. Holt; and two inarket-towns, lilaugollcn and Llaxrwst. 
Holt and Llangollen wo notice here, the other towns will be found 
described under their I'cspcctive titles. 

Holt is on tho river .1 >cc, which here separates Denbighshire from 
Cheshire, G miles N.E. from Wrexham: population of tho borough 
1020 ill 1851. In tho civil war of Charles 1. Holt Castle was goiTlsoned 
fur tho king, but was seized in 1G43 by tho parliamentary troops. 
Scai'coly any ralics of it arc left. The town is an irregular assemblage 
of streets or lanes; tho main street leading down to tho bridge of ten 
arches over the Deo, by which Holt is united to the village of Farndon. 
This bridge was built in 13-15; there are i-elics of a guard-house in 
the middle. The chapel of Holt is a plain building in the perpendi¬ 
cular style. There ai*e a chapel fur Baptists, and a Free schooL Tho 
population is chiefly engaged in agriculture. There are two cattle 
fairs in tho year. 

Llangollen stands on the right bank of tho river Dee, and on the 
Iiarliamcntary mail-rood from London to Holyhead, 184 miles from 
fjondou; the Llangollen road station of the Chester and Shrewsbury 
railway, which is 4 miles from Llangollen, is 198 milhs from London: 
the population of tho entire pai'ish, which extends over an urea of 
20,17G acres, was 5260 in 1851. The vale of Llangollen is much 
resorted to by tourists on account of its pictui*esquo beauty and its 
antiquarian remains. The streets are nari-ow, and tho houses arc 
built of a dark shaly stone. The bridge was built by John Trevor, 
bishop of St. Asaph, who died in 1357 ; it consists of five arches, the 
widest nut having more than 28 feet span. Tho inhabitants aro 
engaged in agriculture, in quarrying stone, inbuiming lime, and in tho 
manufacture of flannel, cotton goods, and earthenware, and in iron¬ 
works and collieries. The market is on Saturday; there are five fairs 
in the year. The Eilesmcre Canal passes through the parish. The 
church is a plain edifice. There are places of worsliip for Inde- 

£ eudents. Baptists, and Calvinistic and Wesleyan Methodists. Costell 
linos Brftn, whoso remains nearly cover tho summit of the conical 
hill on which it is placed, is on the north bank of the Doe, just 
opposite to Lllangollen. It was built of the coarse stone of the 
country, witli hero and there a few freestone mouldings. Lion Egwest, 
or Vallo Crucis Abbey, is just within the parish of Llan Tysilio, and 
on the border of that of Llangollen. There are some beautiful remains 
of the church and of a fHU't of tho abbey, tho latter now converted into 
a farm-house. A short distance from tho abbey is tiio remainder of 
a round pillar, called the pillar of Elia«g, probably the most ancient 
British inscribed pillar existing. 

The following are some of the more important villages, with tho 
populations in 1851 and a few other particulars 

AhergeU, 11 miles N.N.W. from Denbigh, population of the parish 
2855, lies at a short distance ffom tho coasL It is much resorted to 
in the summer as a bathing place. A considerable quantity of lime¬ 
stone is shipped here from we Llysfaen quarries. During the summer 
a small maraet is held on Saturday. Gwrych Castle is an extensive 
modem mansion in a fine situauon. (fhirk, 22 miles S.E from 
ateoa. Div. vol. h. 


Denbigh, population of tho pariah 1690, is a village near the north 
bank of the Ceiriog, on tho road from Oswestry to Ruabon and 
Wrexham. A considerable number of the inhabitants are employed 
in coal-pits, stone-quarries, lime-works, and some paper-mills. Tt>reo 
fairs are held in tho year. The Ellesmere Canal runs by the village ; 
the Shrewsbury and Chester railway has ft station at Chirk. Chirk 
Castle, built by Roger Mortimer in the 13th century, on tho site of 
one erected in 1011, is a latgo oblong square, built round a quad¬ 
rangular court, and inclosed by massive walls strengthened by round 
tewers at the comers: a fifth tower is close to the entrance. The 
interior is handsomely fitted up, and contains, among other apart¬ 
ments, a gallery 100 feet long, adorned with the portraits of many 
public characters of tho time of Charles II. From tho castle grounds 
the prospects are of great beauty and extent: it is said tliat seventeen 
counties may be seen from one spot. Oresford, 23 miles K.S.E. from 
Denbigh : population of tho township 614. The church, au interest¬ 
ing structure partly of the perpendicular style, is situated on an 
emiuonce. The Shrewsbury and Chester railway him a station at 
Grasford. Near tho village are vestiges of a British fortress. Pent re 
Voelaa, 14 miles S.W. from Denbigh, population 561, is chiefly note¬ 
worthy as being a rather favourite stetiou/m* to.urists and anglers. 
At Cemioge, a tew miles from Pentro Voclas, tho finest view of tho 
entire Snowdon range may bo obtained. Near the village is Oastell 
Coch, ail earthwork of uncertain date. Ruabon (or accoi-ding to the 
Welsh orthography, Rhiw Abon) is a village at the junction of the 
roads from Oswestry and Llangollen to Wrexham, 25 miles S.E. from 
Denbigh ; the population of the entire parish, which covers an area 
of 14,364 acres, was 11,507 in 1851. The church, which is spacious, 
is adorned with some elegant monuments of the Wynn family, espe¬ 
cially one by Rysbrack, to the memoty of the first Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, who died in 1747. There are several Dissenting meeting-houses 
in tho parish, also two sets of almshouses. Many of tho inhabitants 
are employed in the collieries and iron-works : the iron-ore is piui^^ly 
dug in tho adjacent hills, and partly brought from Lancashire. The 
Ellesmere Canal passes through the parish; there is a mineral railway 
to Ruabon Brook, and the Shrewsbury and Chester i-ailway has a 
station here. A market is held every Monday. Three fairs are held 
in tho year. Wynnstay, the seat of the Wynn family, is at Ruabon, 
the entrance to the park being immediately from tho village. The 
grounds are of great extent and very beautiful. Tho house contains 
some good pictures, in the parish is an ancient British fortified post: 
the area is about 4 acres, and it is defended by two ramparts and two 
ditches: the inner rampart is a massy wall, on the top of which is 
a carriage drive. In the vicinity of this post, in 1161 or 1162, Owen 
(^yteiliog, prince of Powys, defeated the English, and commeinorated 
his victory in a poem called ‘ Hirlas Owain,’ * tho Drinking Horn of 
Owaiu.’ 

Divmona for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes. —The county of 
Denbigh is for the most part comprehended in tlie diocese and arch¬ 
deaconry of St. Asaph : a small part la in the diocese and archdeaconry 
of Biuigor, and several parishes are in the peculiar jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Bangor. A vciy small part is in tho diocese and arch¬ 
deaconry of Chester. According to the ' Census of Religious Worship,' 
taken in 1851, there were then in the registration county (which 
includes a population of 4332 more than the county proper) 341 places 
of worship, of which 98 belonged to Calvinistic Methoilists, and 73 to 
other bodies of Methodists; 76 to the Church of Englaud; 49 to 
Indepcndcuta; 31 to Baptists; and 14 to smaller bodies. The total 
number of sittings provided was 78,120. The county is divided by 
the Poor-Law Cotnmissionera into three Unions, Llanrwst, Ruthin, 
and Wrexham, which include 82 parishes and townships, wiih a 
population in 1851 of 69,375, but tiie boundaries of the Unions ai-c 
not strictly coextensive with those of the county. Denbighshire is 
included in the North Wales circuit: the assizes are hold at Ruthin ; 
and the quarter sessions alternately at Ruthin and Denbigli. County 
courts ore held at Denbigh, Llanrwst, and Ruthin. 

History, Antiquity, A-c. —Denbighshire, before the conquest of 
South Britain by the Romans, was comprehended in the territory of 
tho Urdovices, a powerful tribe, into whoso dominions Cai'aciacus in 
his lost struggle against tho Romans transferred tho seat of war, and 
whose subjugation was not ci..upleted till the time of Agricola. In 
the Roman division of the conquered port of the island, Denbighshire 
was included in Britannia Socuuda. Of monuments of tho time 
preceding tho Roman conquest im y be noticed two kistvaens, or stone 
colls, mentioned by C^amdeu: and perhaps the tqmuli at Llan Anuoti 
yn Yale. At Abetgole are the remains of a British post, called Coppa 
yr Wylfa, or the Mount of the Watch Tower; but we know not to 
what period it is to bo referred. 

When the Saxons established themselves in Britain, Denbighsliirc*, 
as being on the frontier towards Mercia, one of the king«loms of thi- 
heptarchy, or rather octarchy, established by that people, became the 
scene of fraqueiit struggles. To the time of these struggles we may 
refer some existing monuments, as the pillar of EUseg, near Llan¬ 
gollen ; and the famous dyke, or ditch, colled Offa’s Dyke, miule by 
Offa, king of Mercia, as a barrier against tho predatoiy inetu-sious of 
the Welim. This ditch is strengthened at intervals by small forts 
on artificial mounds: several of the mounds yet remain. The ditch 
is on tho Welsh side of the mounds. The dyke crossed that detached 
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part of the county which ia contaiued inihepariidx of Liao y Myneich, 
entered Doubighahire hiUa oa the south aide of the Yalley of 

the Ceiriog, poaaed near Chirk Castle and Buabon, and ao into Flintalure. 
Although insufficient as a •tnilitary work to keep off invaders, it was 
the I'ecognised boun^ry of England and Wiilea; and heavy penalties 
were denounced agpunat all WMuunen who should be found in arms 
on the E^liah side. A dyke, oidlod Wat’s, or Watt’s Dyke, equid to 
that of Om in depth, though not in eatent, runs parallel to it through 
this county, l^entei^ Denbighshire 2 or 3 miles to the east of Offa’s 
Dyke, crosses tne Ceiriog and the Doe, and runs through Wyunstay 
(once called Wattstay) Park, past Wrexham, and across the Alyn into 
Flintshire. 

About the year 828, Denbighshire was overrun by Egberi^ king of 
Wessex, who nad acquired for that kingdom the permanent supremacy 
of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. The Britons however seem to have 
recovered the territory appropriated by Offa, which included part of 
Denbighshire. The count^ thus restored to its original masters was 
included in Powys or Powysland, one of the subdivisictns of Wales. 
The consolidation of the power of England under the Norman princes 
again subjected the Welsh to the pressure of a superior hostile power. 
Denbighshire fell into tl^ power of Edward I. in 1277, being ceded by 
Llewellyn, the lost prince of North Wales, at the close of his first 
struggle with the ambitious and politic king of England. In the sub¬ 
sequent revolt of the Webdi prince and his brother David in 1282, it 
inverted to its native masters, but the death of Llewellyn and the 
execution of David as a traitor, again and finally placed it under the 
English dominion. 

in tlie iusurrtMHiiou of Owen tllyndwr, in the civil war of the Roses, 
and again in the great civil war of the 17th century, Denbighshire 
became the scone of contest. In 1G45 a considerable body of Welsh 
and Irish royalists under the command of Sir William Vaughan, 
marching to the relief of Chester, were attacked and defeated near 
Denbigh by a detachment of the parliamentary army under General 
Mytton. In Februaiy 1845-8, the castles of Ruthin and Holt were 
siiunltaneonsly attacked by Mytton, and surrendered after a siege of 
two mouths. The conqueror then m.'irched to Denbigh, tlie casSo of 
which ho besieged in July: it hold out till November, when it suri'en- 
dored on honourable teima. In the year 1669, Sir Thomas Myddletou 
and Sir George Booth made a premature attempt to restore the 
Stuarts. Denbighshire has not been the scone of any public event of 
interest since that time. 

In 1851 the county possessed three savings bunks—at Denbigh, 
Ruthin, and Wrexham. The total amount owing to depositors on 
the 20th of November, 1861, was 56,5931.11#. id. 

DENDER. [Flaxoeks, East; Hainaui.t.] 

DENDEllAH, the Ttojtyra of the Greeks and Romans, a ruined 
town of Upper Egypt, near the left or west bank of the Nile, and 
nearly opposite Kcneb, is celebrated for its temple, which ia the best 
prcsorvotl and one of the most splendid in all Egypt. Its remains 
occupy a vast extent of ground, and consist of various b uilding s and 
propyli», besides the temple itself. 'They are inclosed, with the 
exception of one propylon, within a square wall, the side of which 
is 1000 feet, and built of sun-dried brick. The wall is in some parts 
35 feet high and 16 feet thick. The handsome portico in front is 
turniod of 24 columns ranged in foiu: rows, with quadrangular capitals, 
having a colossal head of Isis, or as some say of Athor on each side, 
surmounted by another quadrangular member, each face .of which 
contains a temple doorway with two winged globes above, and other 
decorations. The shafts of the columns are perfectly cylindrical and 
of equal diameter all through, and the whole heighi^ including the 
base, the quadrangular capitid, and d5 above that, is 46-10 English 
feet. Iho front ia adorned with a beautiful cornice and a frieze 
covered witl^ fi^ires and hieroglyphics, over the centre of which the 
winged globe ^ is predominant. On all the walls, columns,' archi¬ 
traves, and ceiling there is nowhere a space of two foot that is not 
covered with some figures in basso-i-ilievo of human beings, animals, 
plants, emblems of agriculture, or of raligious oereinonies. The 
interior chambers of the temple are likewise covered with sculptures, 
among whiijh tlie figure of Isis is repeated in numberless instances, 
M sbo appears to have been the presiding deity of the place. The 
light in the chambers comes in through small holes in the wall; the 
mnctiuu'y itself is quite dark. The ceiling of the portioo is occupied 
by a mimbcr of mythological figures, among which the French savans 
thought they racognised the signs of the zodiac; but as the Crab is 
wanting, recent travellers and arohaeologists are of opinion that it is 
no zodiac, but a collection of mythologioal emblems, without any 
reference to astronomy. On the east side of the temple there are 
some api^monts, botli on the ground floor and upper story. On the 
ceili^ of one of the latter, under the roof of the temple, there was 
another a^mblage of mythological figures resembling those on the 
ocoling of the portioo, thongh fewer in number and differently arrang^. 
This was c^led a plomaphero or zodiac, because In the middle of it 
liguree similar to the signs usually adopted to represent the twelve 
constellations were observed. These figures however probably 
represent merely gods and goddesses and religious processions. The 
so-called zodi^oe of Donderah have given rise to a warm discussion 
oounectol with the truth of the Mosaic history of the world. It is 
now generally believed that the temple of Denderah, with ita zodiacs, 
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is not older than the period of the Ptolemies. The oiroolar zodiac 
in the upper ohalhber of the temple of Denderah, wliioh wa-i 
soulptured on a kind of sandstone, was out out of the oeiUng by a 
Fienohman, with the ‘permission of Mehemet Ali, and shipped for 
Frauoe in 1821, when it was purchased by the Franoh government, 
and is now in the Museum at Paris. 

(Bolzoni; Richardson; Hamilton; Champollion; Visconti; Halma, 
Exannea det Zodiaquet Egmtiennea; Letronne, OhitrvaiwiM tur 
VObjet dea Representations Zoaiacales, dse.; Egyptian Antiquities.) 

DENDKHMONDE, or TERMONDE, a fortified town in East 
Flanders, is built at the confluence of the Dender and the Schelde, 
about 18 miles by railway E. from Ghent, 10 miles W. from MalineH, 
and contains 8000 inhabitants. There are four churches, Are chapels, 
.. town-house, an hospitol, a lunatic asylum, on orphan house, two 
convents, several schools, and a college in the town. In the church 
of Notre Dame, which is a very old structure, surmounted by an 
octagonal tower, there are two pictures by Vaudyk, and an ancient 
sculptured font. The house in which Teliiers lived is still shown. 
The town, which ia fortified and defended by a citadel built in 1681 
by the Duke of Parma, is said to have been founded in the 8th 
century. It was besieged by Louis XIV. in 1667 with 50,000 men, 
who wore obliged to retire by the opening of the sluices on the part 
of the besieged, whereby the surrounding oountiy was laid under 
wat(!r. In 1706 it -was besieged and taken by Marlboi'ough, an event 
more than once alluded to by ‘ My Uncle Toby’ in Sterne's ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.’ In 1746 it fell into the hands of the French. Deudermondc 
is the seat of many branches of manufacture, the most important of 
which are woollen cloths, cotton-yarn, lace, hats, soap, cordage, and 
pottery. The surrounding couutiy is fertile and well cultivated, and 
considerable business is ti'ansacled at the weekly market in grain, 
linseed, hemp, and oil. Many Roman antiquities have been dug up 
in the neighbourhood. {Diclionnaire G4ographiquc de la Province de 
la Fl-andre Orientale.) 

DEN IS, ST., an ancient well-built town in the dopaHmont of Seine, 
in France, stands at the distance of 6 miles from Paris on the Paris 
and Boulogne railroad, in 48° 66' N. lat., 2“ 21' 15. long., and has 
12,213 inhabitants, including only the commune. It is traversed by 
the Croud and the Rouillon, am^l streams that outer the Seine on 
the right bank at a short distance from the town, and by a canal which 
connects the Seine with the ciuial of the Oureq. 'Pho town was 
formerly fortified, but the ramparts are now converted into handsome 
promenades. It lies within the line of detached forts which form 
the outworks of the new fortifications of Paris; one of these forts 
is built across tho road which enters the town from the north. 

St.-Denis dates its rise from tho foundation of a chapel erocted 
A.D. 240, over tho tomb of St. Dionysius, or Denis. The cluipel was 
afterwards replaced by an oratory, and in tho beginning of the 7th 
ceututy by a magnificent church erected by Dagobert I., who also 
founded the abbey of SL-Deuis, and was buried in tlie abbey church 
in A.i>. 638. Succeeding kings added to the wealth and decorations 
of the abbey which was to receive their ashes. The church, com¬ 
menced on a larger scale by Pepin lo Bref, was finished by Charlemagne, 
Tho present abbey church dates from 1130, when Abbot Sugor, regent 
under Jmuis lo Jeuno, built the portal, towers, vestibule, apsis, and 
the ciypt, whioh contoina tho royal tombs. .. The nave was completed 
in 1281 by Abbot Odon. Tho western front is divided by buttresses 
into three compartments, which are crowned by a range of battle- 
monta In each compartment is a 'wide semioircular arched doorway, 
the ascent to which is l>y a flight of stejis running alonff the whole 
front. The upper part of the centre compartment is ooci^ied by the 
clock. The doors are covered with grotesque but w^-executed bronze 
figures in bas-relief. 'Phis church formerly contained the tombs of 
most of the kingi of Franco and of several other eminent individuals. 
By a decree of tho National Convention, dated July 81, 1793, the 
monuments were ordered to be demolished. In three days 61 tombs 
were destroyed and 61 royal gi-avea brutally desecrated, the bones 
found in them being thrown peli-mell into two ditches opened on the 
north side of the churoh. Under the Directory the lead was stripped 
off the roof, the stained-glass windows removed, and it was even in 
i^tation ‘to demolish the structure altogether. Under the Consulate 
and tho Empire the restorations commenced; these were 
through many subsequent yean, and ware completed in Hie reign of 
Louis Philippe, so that the church of St-Denis presents now on 
appearance of neater splendour than it presented before the ru4e 
hwds of repablioan violence assailed it. The mase of royal remains 
were removed by order of Louis XVllI. from Hie ditches into which 
they had been oast, end placed, together with those of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, in the central vaults below the high altar. 
The orjrpt^ whic^ is entered by a desoent of steps on either side of 
tho_ choir, contains statues of the kings of France arranged chrono¬ 
logically from Clovis to Louis XVI. 

The abbey of St-Denis was suppressed in 1792. The abbey 
Iraildinw, a huge structure, are now oooupied by the institution for 
the Orphans of Members of the Legion of Honour. Among other 
remarkable buildings at Sk-Denis are Hie former oonvent and ehuroh 
of the Carmelites, and the infantry barrooks to the north of the 
town. 

Tho trade of St.>Denui is eonsiderable. Printed calicoes and other 
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cotton goods ore mMiufaotured : there are sererol establishments for 
washing wool, bleaching linen, casting sheet-lead, and making salt¬ 
petre, BodtL and other chemical products. There are also several 
flour-mills for the supply of Paris. Other artides of trade are com, 
wine, vinegar, wood, wool, and cattle. There are several fairs held 
in the year. At one of these, called the fair of Landit, which com¬ 
mences on the 11th of-June and lasts a fortnight, vast numbers of 
sheep and a groat quantity of manufactured goods are sold. 

(Dulaure, dea ^virona de Paris ; DictUmnaire de la France j 

Murray, JTandbook of France.) 

DENMARK, or DANMARK (the land or Mark of the Dane), also 
termed the Danske Stat (the States of Denmark), is a kingdom lying, 
indoTOndeutly of its colonial poHsessions, between 53° and 58° N. lat., 
and 7° and 13° E. long. It is bounded N. by the Skager Rack, a gulf 
of the North Sea; N.E. by the Cattogat, another gulf of the North 
Son, which, with the Sound, separates Denmark firom Sweden ; S.E. 
by the Ost-Sco, or Baltic; S. by parts of the free states Ltibeck 
and Hamburg, the grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and the 
kingdom of Hanover; and W. by the North Sea. 

A rea and SiMiviaiona .—The entire area of the kingdom of Denmark 
is about 21,900 square miles : the population in 1850 was 2,296,597. 
The following table shows tho princiiml divisions of the kingdom, 
with tho extent and population of each : we add also a list of the 
colonics which belong to Denmark :— 


Circle.-*. 

Capitals. 


^ Area in £ng. 
square miles. 

1 ropiilation' 
i in 13.30. ; 

Ttingdoni of Tlonmiirk. 




. ■ " j 

1 ! 

CopenhnKon . , . ) 

Siteland and Mocn . « • ) 

Copcnhngvn 

• 

2,833 

j ( 120,605 j 
\ 378,76.3 

Kornholtn. 

Itunne . 


213 

; 27,927 

Fdncn and l.ani;land . . 

1 Odense . 


1,231 

187,818 

Liialund, Falstcr, &c. . . 

Miiriboc 

* 

fill 

'■ 79,017 1 

Jutland . . . . 

' Aalborg . 

• 

*J,C9B 

601,525 

The Uiiehics. 




i j 

SclilORvrift ..... 

Schleswig 

• 

8,S15 

363,000 ' 

llolRtcin (ISl.'i) 

Kiel 


, 3,2fi9 

179,361 ' 

I.uucnbarg . . . . 

Itatzcburg 

• 

113 

40,186 ‘ 




21,900 

2,290,597 ; 

ColonlcH. 




1 

Fnviic Islands 

Thorshnvn 

• 

49.3 

8,150 { 

Iceland . . . . . 

Ueikiavig 


33,200 

60,000 1 

Greenland .... 

I.ichtenfels 

• 

3,950 

1 0,400 1 

West Indies :— 



• 


8t. Cross . . . ) 

St. Thomas . > • / 

Christianstndt 

; lift 

( 23,720 i 
: ( 13,066 , 

St. John*s . . . . 



i 

' 2,228 ; 


Thq subsequent details i-cfor only to the European dominions of 
tho Danish crown, namely, the insular x>ortlon, Jutland, Schleswig, 
Holstein, and Lunenburg. 

Surface, Mydrograidiy, etc. - -Continental Denmark, which may be 
designated tho north-western peninsula of Qermany, in its greatest 
length from north to soulj^ is about 305 miles; in breadth it varies 
ftom about 33 to 106 miles, the average being about 70 miles. Its 
length of coast on the Noith Sea and Skager Rack is about 460 
miles, and along the Cattegat, Little Belt, and Baltic, about 650 miles; 
the whole extent of coast is accordingly not less than 1110 miles. 
Many parte, of this long coast-line are lUmust useless, in consequence 
either of tSe wont of deep water, or of the numberless banks, bars, 
and islands which line it. ^ Tho shores too of the islands that lie next 
the Baltic aro sb flat and irregular as to be uuax>proachablo in most 
quairters by vessels which draw much water. 

The Biufaco of Denmark presents an almost uniform plain, elevated 
only a few feet above the leyel of the sea, but occasionally relieved by 
some small groups of hills, whose wooded summits break the 
monotony of tiio landscape, and in combination with numerous 
inlets-of the pan and small lakes, {pye the oountiy a very pleasing 
appearance. 

Denmark possesses no mountains, but a range of hills traverses tho 
whole peninsula f^m south to north, keeping in general near to the 
eastern coasts, and terminating with C^po Hkogen (Skugens-Odde), 
the extreme point' of Jutland. The loftiest summits of the range 
ore the Himmelsheig, in the boiliwiek of Skanderbm-g, in Jutland, 
whi<^ is above 1200. feet high; the Dagbierg-Doas, 700 feet, in the 
balliwicik Cf Yibmf;, and the Askehoy, 690 feet. There is also a 
range of hills, eall^ the FUnen Alps, m the island of FUnen, which 
runs from the north-easternmost point to the south-easternmost at 
SvenborgI Wnding always towards the south-western coast: its highest 
summit does not much exceed 400 feet. [Filirxir.] The ohidf mass 
of the GHseland hiRs inclines towards the eastern qoasi^ and extends 
from themorthem mouth of the Sound to the southernmost extremity 
of the islandj the most elevated point is the Mangolbeig, near 
Hiinmhholm, to the nortii-west of Copenhagen, which is 560 feet in 
h^ht 

^e weetom coasts of Schleswig and Holstein are quite flat, and 
one protected frotn tho North Sea, or West Sea as it is termed by the 


Danes, in contradistinction to the Ost-See (East Sea, or Baltic), by 
sand-hills am dykes in Schleswig. The eastern coasts of Schleswig, 
as well as^ the island coasts, are abrupt and precipitous, formed of 
chalk or limestone, and called Klinteby the natives : the Moena-Klint, 
on the extern side of the island of Moens, which stretches above 
10 miles out into the sea, is remarkable for its fossils and numerous 
waterfalls. The north-eastern shores of Siajlaud, or Zealand (Sjattand 
in Danish), are separated from Sweden by tho Sound or Ear-Sound, 
(Ore-Sund, so denominated from tho resemblance of jt« form to the 
human ear), tho well-known entrance into the ikltic*which is about 
70 miles in lengfl. from the Swedish point of Kullen-Cattegat to 
Falsterboe, and a mile and a half (7980 feet) in breadth between 
Helsingor (Elsinore) and Helsingborg, where it is narrowest; in tnid- 
channm it varies from 10 to 19 fathoms in depth. Between the. 
western side of Sitcland and the north-eastern side of the Island of 
FUnen lies a second entrance into the Baltic, called the Great Belt, 
which is about 9 hiiles wide at its narrowest point between Nyeboig 
and Korsoer, and varies 5 to 25 fathoms in depth, but on account of 
sandbanks and rocks, is difficult of navigation for laige ships. 
Bctw'een the western coast of FUnen and eastern coast of Schleswig 
and the island of Alsen, or Als, is a third entrance, called the Little 
Belt, which is not more, than thrce-quai-ters of a mile, or 4100 feet 
wide, next Middclfahrt, where it is mo.st confined; it is about 46 miles 
in length, is hazardous to navigate, and just above Middclfahrt is 
commanded by the fortress of Fredericia. 

Tho coast of Denmark is indented in several parts with bays and 
inlets, here called Fiortls, or Viigeii, the latter name being apjdied to 
the smaller bays. The largest of these fiords are the Ise-Fiord, on 
the ii<»rtheni side of tho island of Siicland, which is connected with 
the Rocskildcr-Fiord on tho east, and Liim-Fiord on the west; it is 
about 74 miles in its greatest length, and contains several islands. 
The Liim-Fiord, which intei-sects Jutland, occupies nearly 252 square 
miles; the narrow isthmus which formerly existed between the Liim- 
Fiord and the North Sea, w.oa during a violent storm in 1825, broken 
through in two place.?. Liim now con.scqucntly insulates the nortlicru 
part of .Tiitland, tho openings however are too shallow to admit 
vessels of much burden. Kingkiopings and Nissum fionls are to the 
south of the l.ast-mentionod bay; Manager and Renders fioixls are 
on the eastern coast of Jutland; and the Apenrado, Fleusbiirg, and 
Kckcn fiords, on the eastern coast of Bchle.s\vig. The Kielcr-Fioi-d 
some distance south of the Ecken-Fiurd, in the duchy of Holstein, 
forms tho noble harbour of Kiel, which admits vessels of war of the 
largest size to anchor within it, and whicrh iias during the present 
inoiith (April 1851) been tho rendezvous of the British fleet in tho 
Baltic. A canal, as will be noticed jiresentlj, connects the Kielcr-Fioi-d 
with the German Ocean. 

Denmark abounds in small lakes, tho most cousklemble of which 
arc—the Mossee (about 5 miles long and a mile and a quai-tcr broad), 
tho Viborg, Skanderborg, Gorboel, and Langc.see, in Schleswig; the 
Arresee, Esrumsoe (celebrated for its fish, and united 1 >y a canal with 
the Great Belt), the Tiissce, and Lorocsce, in Siailand; the An-eskueseo 
in FUnen; the Marienboerseo in Laaland ; tho Ploener and Seleutersco 
in Holstein; and the Ratzeburgersca in Lauenburg. 

As no inland jtoint in Deuuiai-k is mui-e than 35 or 40 miles from 
the sea, tho country has no largo rivers. Tho Elbe forms the southern 
boundary of Lauenburg, from the town of Lauenburg to tho Mos- 
Queller, where it discharges itself into the North Sea. The Danish 
streams which flow into it are the Delvenau, Billc, Alstcr, and Stoer. 
The largest of tho navigable rivers of Denmark Ls the Kydte, which 
was considered tho noi-th-western boundary of the empire of the 
Franks in the days of Charlemagne, and of the German empiiv in 
afbur-tiuies; it flows out of an inland sheet of water ncai- lUirdeshit Ini 
in Holstein, passes westward through Rend.sburg, and skirt.s Fridl- 
richstadt, divitling Holstein from Schleswig, is navigable along nearly 
the whole of its course of about 105 miles, and enters the North Se.a 
at Tiinningen, at the south-western extremity of Schleswig, whoi-e it 
is 800 feet in width. The Trace, a Holstein river also, rises near 
Giselrade, flows southward through tho Laueuburg and T.Ubec-k 
territories, is navigable throughout the greater portion of its* course 
of alxmt 65 miles, i-ooeives the Stoukeuitz, and winding north of 
LUbeck, falls into tho Baltic at Travemttude. The oHicr streams 
which water Denmark and tho adjacent islands, and to which tho 
Danes give tho name of Aac, seai-ccly deserve tho name of rivers; the 
lavgest of them are the Giidem- '.e, in Jutland, which rises in the 
Tyrrild Heido, in Jutland, flows through several lakes, and enters 
tho Cattogat near Randera; the Nipsaim, in Schleswig, which enters 
the North Sea at Ribe; the Schol, Wid, and Bredenae, in the same 
duchy; and the Susaao, in Sia^land, which flows into the ?<».% at 
Nestwed. 

Denmark contains four large canals. Tlie Schleswig and Holstein, 
or Kieler CiUial, which coimects the Norm tica wifli the Baltic, wa^ 
formed by rendering thq Eyder navigable Brom Rendsburg to Khi- 
vensik, wheiico the canid t^es an easterly direction thi-ough tho 
northern extremity of Lake Flembudo, then crosses the rjuige of 
hills which traverse tho peninsula of Jutland and Sclile-swig from north 
to south, and terminates in the Kieler-Fiord. Its greafest elevation 
above the level of the Baltio is 27 feet; its length from Rendsburg 
to its termination hi about 27 miles; ithiw seven bridge's and os many 
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dttioM; is 100 feefc broad at the surfiMe and 24 fbet at the bottom; 
it is 10 feet deep, and oapable of reoeiviiw vessels of 160 tons burden. 
The Steckenits Canal in Lattenbmig^ wmoh unites the Elbe with the 
Baltic by connecting the Delvenau with the Mdllnersee, Stedcenite, 
and Trave, was oonsteuoted in 1890, and establishes a communication 
between Lauenbntg on the Elbe and Liibeck on the Trave. The 
DaneSkiold Canal, on the island of Siseland, which was construi^sd 
by Count Doneskiold Samsoe, between the years 1810 and 1812, gives 
oocess from the south-eastern waters of the Great Belt to that quarter 
of the island vitlioh is ripest in grain and timber; it begins at Noes- 
dybroe, nCMr Bingstedt, and is carried for about 23 miles to Nest wed, 
near the Baltic shore. The Odense Canal connects Odense, the oaiiital 
of FUneu, with the sea. 

The royal roads, or roads which the mails travel, traverse all the 
more important routes in the kingdom; they are under the manage¬ 
ment of the royal engineers, and are wide and well koph I 

Only three railway have os yet been constructed in Denmark. 
One runs from Kiel in a generally south-wostcni direction to Altona 
(opposite Hambuig), 86 milca^ with short branches to Rendsburg and 
to Glnckstadt. The others run from Copenhagen, onO westward to 
Iloeskilde, 17^ miles, and the other northward to Elsinore. 

Climate, Soil, Productions .—Tho proximity of tlie sea renders the 
climate of Denmark temperate, considering its latitude. Tho cold is 
greatest in Jutland, and least in th<* adjoining islands. The wcaCiier 
is^in general very variable; rains and fog^ are of constant occurrence; 
storms are frequent; tho winter cold is not severe, but the summer 
heats ere at times overpowering. The humidity of the atmosphere 
is a great advantage to a country whose soil is of so sandy a nature. 
The thermometer seldom ranges above 20° Reaumur (77° Fahrenheit). 
Tho barometer varies from 28i“ to 28° 6'. Tho upper soil consiste 
of a dense layer of clay or sand in most ports, mixed with gravel in 
some places; the subsoil is a dark-blue clay (blaalaer), entirely des¬ 
titute of earthy matter, but partially intersected by a fine yellow 
sand. In some of the islands this clay is of a reddish tint. Remains 
of vegetable substances, but none of any Imge land-animals, are found 
in these clays. In Jutland, the most sterile region in Denmark, the 
soil lies immediately upon a bed of bog-turf covered by sand from 
1 to 3 feet in depth. Sands and heaths are tho choi-acteristic features 
in continental Denmark; and drift-sand renders a considerable portion 
of the western coasts almost uninhabitable. Together with extensive 
tracts of moors and swamps, the inland parts of Jiitlond and the 
islands arc characterised by a rich mai'shy loam, of which bituminous 
marl is tho chief constituent. The surface of the islauds presents 
partial tracts of moor, heath, and woodland; but in genend the soil 
is fertile, and well suited to cultivation. Tho component parts of the 
21,900 square miles of suifaco of w’hich Denmark consists, may be 
thus subdivided: about 10,000 square miles of sand capable of amble 
cultivation, 2850 of heath, 2700 of block rich earth, 2000 of loam 
and marl, 1000 of meadows and swamps, 910 nf marshes, 940 of 
woods and forests, 760 of grazing grounds, 300 of drift-saml, and 
the remainder of lakes and streams. 

Denmark is pre-eminently an agricultural state. The most fertile 
parts lire the islands of Laaland and Falster, and next to them Sioeland 
and Fiinen; but agriculture is not so skilfully or actively pursued in 
these parts os in Holstein and Lauenburg, paiticulnrly in the Northern 
and Southern Ditmarshes of Holstein on tho Baltic coast, wl^ere tho 
most perfect tillage in Denmark prevails. Jutland has tho_ least 
Itroduclive soil of any port of the kingdom, a considerable portion of 
its western districts, as well as those of Schleswig and Holstein, from 
the Eyder to the Liim-Fiord, being wholly unavailable for agricultural 
purposes. Tho Danes, os agricultuiists, have been steadily improving 
for some years past, and extensive tracts of land arc annually brought 
into cultivation. The cultivator of tho land is however rarely pro¬ 
prietor of tho soil, and he is over-bunlencd with duos and services; 
his capital moreover is usually too small, and property is too much 
subdivided. Of the available land about four-fifths have boon applied to 
iiseful purposes; while of the cultivated land about nine-tenths consist 
of arable laud, tho remainder comprising meadows, pastures, and 
woods and forests. The average yeariy produce of the cultivated soil 
is estimated at 400,000 quarters of wheat, 1,600,000 of lye, 4,500,000 
of oats, 2,000,000 of barley, 125,000 of bucl^heat, 260,000 of peas 
and beans, 250,000 of rapeseed, 2,260,000 tons of potatoes, 2500 
owts. of hops, and 450,000 lbs. of to^cco. A large quantity of 
wheat, i-yo, iWley, oats, buckwheat, peas and beans, and rajieseed are 
exported; also some malt, meal, and flour. Of the grain exported, 
above four-seventhi^ and of rapeseed more than four-fifths, are ftom 
tho Danish duchies. Much flax and hemp is also raised, but little of 
ruperior quality, and in the whole scarcely enough for domestic 
purposes.^Denmark produces the usual kinds of vegetables; but 
horticultrm is not carried to any extent, except in the vicinity of 
the towns, especially Copenhigen, Altona, and Gliickstadt. Large 
Crops of the commoner descriptions of fruit are produced; but 
attwtion IS paid rather to quantity than quality. 

TIumw is much very fine pasture land in several pallia of the 
kingdom; aad the teonng of horses and cattie is an olyaot ot great 
attmtion. The light Danish and heavy Holstein breeds of horses are 
equalfy valuable In their way, the one for cavalry pinrosee and the 
ether for draught Tha Jutland breed ie similar in figure and 


extraction to the Holstein, but has not so fine a head. The king has 
large stu^ at Friodriehsbutg and Ji^rpreise ; and numerous esta¬ 
blishments of this kind ore kept up by indtvidi^, portioularly in 
Ftinen. I’he number of horses annually exported is very considerable. 
Tho rearing of homed cattie is on an extensive scale, chiefly with a 
view to tho making of butter and cheese and salted beef. Great 
attention has been i^ven to the improvement of the breeds of oattle, 
and the number exported is very large, a great stimulua having been 
given to the trade by the removal of the prohibitory duties on tho 
importation of cattle into England. A great deal of beef is also 
exported. Of butter alone several millions of pounds' weight arc 
annually exported. Cheese, lord, salt moat, hidcn, and skins are 
likewise exported in great quantities. Large flocks of sheep are kept: 
the best native breeds are me Eyderatedt and Frisian in Schleswig, 
and the Jutland race; but they are reared rather for tho sake of 
their flesh and milk (from which last cheese is made), than for their 
wool. The stock has been improved by crossing witli tho Merino 
breed. The quantity of wool annually obtained is said to bo about 
5,000,000 lbs. about one-fourth of which is exportwl. Of swine, 
Denmark possesses three species, the best of which is tho Jiitland 
sort. Poultry of all kinds are raised, particularly geese. Much 
honey and wax is made in Fiinen, Falster, and Bornholm, and also 
from tho bees on the heaths in the duchies of Schleswig .and Holstein; 
but neither the one nor* the other is adequate to the domestio 
consumption. 

The iiahories form a veiy essential branch of national iinlustry; 
the bays and inlets and tho mouths of the Danish rivers being well 
stocked with fish, afford abundant and profitable employment to tho 
inhabitants in almost cveiy part of the long line of const. Tho fishing- 
grounds of the Liim-Fiord, and indeed of the whole north-eastcra coast 
of Jutland, are the most important with regard not only to 'the 
herring trade, but other descriptions of fish, such os mackerel, cod, 
salmon, eels, flat-fish, shell-fish, &c.; they employ upwards of 250 
boats and 1000 mou belonging to the luljacont coast, besides a great 
number of vessels fi*om other parts, among w'liicli are above 100 large 
barks called Qiiaseii, which resort hero from Siielnnd, Fiinen, 
and Bornholm. The aver.ago anmuil ]>roducc of salted herrings in 
this quarter alone is 60,000 tons, of which nearly 20,000 tons wo 
exported. The heiring fishery in the Great Belt gives occupation to 
more than 100 vessels. Oysters are in Holstein a crown monopoly. 
Seals are taken on the Jutland coast about Eyderstedt, and their fat 
is converted into oil. Thei-e is an association for tho herring fishery 
at Altona, who aix) the proprietors of twenty or thirty vessels. The 
Danes also take an active part in the cod-fislicry of tho North Sen and 
the whale fishery off the shores of Greenland. 

The fine forests which once enriched tho Danish soil have gone to 
decay from want of care and from wasteful consumption. This has 
especially been the case in Denmark Proper and the duchy of 
Schleswig. One-fourth of them is crown property. The woods 
stretch northward from the Schley along tho eastern coast gf .Tutland 
to the Liim-Fioi-d; there are long tfaota of them also in the south¬ 
western parts of Funen from Bogeiise to Sveuborg. The woods of 
Siroland, Falster, and Laaland are of low growth. Tho pine, is the 
])rovalent tree, intermixed with the beech, oak,* and birch. Denmark 
is dependent for her supplies of timber on Norway, Prussia, Russia, 
and other countries; and tho inhabitants aft compelled in many parts 
from tho positive absence of wood to resort to any substitute, such 
as manui'o, straw, haulm, &c., for fuel. There is little inland game 
blit what is found in the royal and other forests, buk great numbers 
of wil4 waterfowl ore killed ou tlio islands alpng the Bolileswig coasts 
and in other parts. , . 

Denmark possesses no mines or metals whatever, nor ^y tuiuorals 
of importance except coals, froestone, and (iiillr: the.poal-pita'in Bom- 
holm have been abandoned, and there ’is but we nlt-work, that at 
Oldeslohe in Holstein. The qppply of soBVis from Fortyigal, 

Liinebuig, Ac. Amber is collect^ on Hi.tl|%' ^ afodbank ou the 
western coast of Jutland; it is both of fhe wnltoabd deep yellow 
kinds. Potters' and porcelain earths are also ' Peat is got 

wherever there are swamps, ax;d every viftage w tii|£w||P&rtli baa bog- 
land assigned fur its supply. , 'fij" 

Mineral waters have been brought into use. at. .QRrolaj^ig in 
Schleswig and at Bramste'de in Holstehi, ;AQd.thori^^|gAJin»'apHbgs 
near Oldeslohe in the same duchy^'' > 

In a country where agricultom {yunuw . d|m4hd 

for labour than the populati^d4'fl(»ipnUjt|^^^H|Hraiiy- giieat 
develmment of manufacturin|gndj^iit]^y'H)aim<aH^^^W||tod.oalMd 
for. The Danish capital is we; 

refer to the oi-tiole Cor£Ha||nrf^,^tbe-^«ta{M|HHBV|l«l^xt' 
importance; its principal ure sill^ ^PRlfg^.^ton- 

goods, leather, soap, tobocoo. Oja ob 

extensiye scale in and is aO nwabto be 

worth 30f. or 40«..a ya|||l Th^ ore large tobacco mi^MfootureaKbut 
they are said not ^ j^bduoe More thwa onCreigblb of the.,g^ntity 
consumed. The wooftw i&tainifa«ttu4% priiiiQipblly Of bbaraW 
kinds of goods, are -ohiefly in Copaidiagatt, Frederiobi, add other 
of Denmark Proper; and the cotton the same oMitaV 
Boeskilde, ChristianMde, and Haa«mi* Benders ^ m priampu 
seat of the glove manufketuref' and 'Friedcliftirvi^ Z^yngbr* had 
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HaraldnltjMr, of ih« manufaottire of iron-wares, next to the xne^poUa. 
Linens are made at Kiong and Holsteinborg, and in most parts con* 
atitute the occasional employment of the cottagers for the purpose of 
supplying their own wants. Straw hats, sail-cloth, glass, soap, leather, 
saltpetre, gunpowder and arms, plated good^^ china and earthenware, 
beer and spirits, thread, paper, refined sugar, soda, and potashes are 
among the productions of Danish industry. Brandy distilleries and 
breweries are numerous. The making of wooden shoes is an importent 
branch of induslxy in various parts of Jutland. The peasants’ families 
make their own woollen clothing in general, which u composed of a 
coarse stuff termed wadmel; and indeed there are few articles of 
domestic use, whether utensils or for apx>arel, which are not made by 
their own hands. 

Probably no country in Europe is better adapted or more favourably 
situated in many respects for commerce than Denmark. It is the key 
of the Baltic, and possesses peculiar advantages for a ready and cheap 
iuteroonrso with ml the maritime nations of Europe. Copenhagen is 
the central point of the Danish foreign trade, but Altona appears to 
bo making greater progress at present. Navigation, in which above 
fi0,000 hands are employed, is a great source of profit to the country. 
The Danes navigate their vessels on cheaper terms than many of their 
competitors, and aro excellent mariners, on which account they are 
iho carriers for other countries, particularly to the Mediterranean and 
Levant. The tnide between the mother cipiutry and the West India 
colonies is quite free ; the buHtest traffic is cairied on with the isliind 
of St. Thomas. The value of the native produce and manufactures 
itnnually exported to all pnits in 1851 was l,G54,338f.; the imports 
in the same year amounted to 3,1G5,16U. Both in the exports and 
imports a much larger portion of the commerce is witli Great Biitain 
than with any other single state. The imports from England in 1851 
wei-e .'31)6,1051, and the exjmrts to England were 680,849^ The tmdo 
with Sweden and Norway is the next in importance, the total value 
of both cxjiorts and imports amounting to about three-fourths of tha 
British trade. Hamburg and America also sluirc somewhat largely in 
the trade of Denmark. Among the articles of cxportntioji are gniiii, 
butter, cheese, brandy, salted and smoked meals, horned cattle, hor.ses, 
skins and hides, whale and train oils, ei<ler-d<iwn, woollens, fish, tallow, 
bristles, &;c. The ini)>ort8 aro wines, salt, silk, w<m>1s, cotton, 
cotton mantifacturcB, timber, coals, colonial produce, brandies and 
spirits, glass, flax and hemp, drugs, ami other articles of doiucstic 
consumption. There is a brisk intercourse by- sea between the several 
ports. The chief places of trade aro Copenhagen, Alt<jua, Kiel, 
KoiM-scier, llelsingiir, 0<lenKe, Viborg, Banders, Flonsburg, Schleswig, 
Aal)»org, llendsbuig, Tondern, AarLiuis, Oliickstadt, Neiistedt, auil 


Itzchoc. 

hihaiitanta .—The peojdo of Denmark, with the exception of a few 
thnuHuiid J.ews, i-esideiit in Cupeiiliagen, Altona, and other ti>wua, arc 
of Gorman descent, but of five distinct races:—The» Danes, who 
inhabit Sitcland and the circumjacent islands, Jutland, and n small 
portion of Schleswig, wci-o the Normans of former times ; they use 
a dialect of the Gorman, and number probably somewhat under 
1,560,000 : the pure Geniiaiis, who inhabit the duchies of Holstein 
nud I.aucnburg and the greater part of Schleswig, aud whoso num- 
bcc8 aro abotit 700,000 : the Fricslaiidors, who dwell along the 
western coasts of Schleswig aud on the small islands in iho Noi-th 
Sea; the Angles, who Itvo between the Bight of Flonsburg and the 
Schley on the Baltic,' whoso united numbers are nearly 80,000 : aud 
the Normans, who people Icoland and the Fariie Islands. The popu- 
laUOA of Denmark, its duchies, and the adjacent islands in 1820 was 
1,662,000; ii\ 1840 it. wiui 2,194,050; and in 1850, as nlrendy 
incAtioiced, it was 2,296,597. 

Tbb 'Dwe is of a strong, well-knit, muscular make; bis features 
are regime his eyes blue, and bis hair commonly light. “ The gift 
oL the Dade,” says Eothe, a'native writer, " is strength, where others 
have ^-iMierited liberty He is si^ceptible of high, strong, and 

^ easily roused; ho has more common 
Mdtklg^Sb' wit, and being of a patient disiMsitioii looks at every si<lo 
jK«j£[uestioa, aud requires much time for deliberation." The 
'■ are|induBtrious»‘and gea^Uy of a cucteiited disirasitiou ; 
ikeir kli^eall^nlbition. being to obtmn j^ssessiou of a small piece of 
..la^. univeri^ .desire, and the facilities afibrded for carrying it 

efnot, haxtad to a r^.arkable subdivision of the laud. It is 
iad4 that soil-of Denmark is possessed by petty proprietors. 

•• The aonsequencit^ .thAt, the forma are commonly of sm^l size, and 
.thpv(^' ctd^vato^^inth great industty seldom worked with sufficient 
'oa^tal... anBji'besMes.the landholders, a large number of 

' lalmmyiii srho jewati' houses with small pieces of land attached, for 
whiw’.they l^ 'lmht by a cei-tsin .nrmoDer of flays’ w-ork, on the 
/maboyer/ inwm. . , # 

- Tfit jkoiuilatiua of Denmark* is oolleoted by 98 towns, 45 nmrkot- 
towiw iu the three duchies), sad 4965-villages, besides isolated 
'd^ifaiid dsrellings. ** 

inw-^vithiram i^ the predomhuint religj^;. every other is 
toleratiu. .* TI^ un^mbers of. other roligiqht oommimities are but 
%>toparativ4ly in number.. T^a affairs of the national ehuroh are 
nildv the superlhieDdenee of the eight bishops of Sinland, Laaland, 
Fill^ Rib^ AarhuQ% VibotKr Als,. and Aalborg. The bishopries ore 
In the gift of tln-aennh There -art twelve religious oommiwties In 


Denmark Pr^er awl the duohies; a missionary college at Copenhi^n, 
called the ‘Collegium de cursu evaugelii nromovenda/ founded in 
1714; and a seminary for approved candidates in divinity in the 
same city. 

Much has been done for the education of all classes hr Denmark. 
By law eveiy child between the ages of 7 and 14 years miut attend 
some school; and free schools are provided for all children whose 
parents are unable t pay for their education. There is in the 
ministry a department of public worship and instruction; and 
ministers who have the superintendence of those matters are 
appointed for the several duchies as well as for the kingdom. The 
masters are appointed, and the course of study regulatofl in the 
public schools, by the ministers of public instruction. Besides the 
primary schools there are several seminaries for educating teachers; 
between 30 and 40 gymnasia, or grammar-schools; and two univer¬ 
sities—one in Copenhagou, founded in 1478, and attended by about 
1000 students; aud the other in Kiel, founded in 166.5, and attended 
by about 300 students. Thoro are also schools for the deaf and 
dumb, and various sxiccial schools; ns well as several public libraries, 
aud various societies fur scientific and Uiitionol piitposes, which are 
noticed under the head of CoI'ENHAokx. The number of periodical 
journals published in Denmark is very large when compared with 
the population ; but the press is uwler a somewhat strict 
ceusorship. 

Government, Finance, tfcc.—Denmark was an absolute and hereditary 
monarchy, founded on three fundamental laws- - the Act of Sovereignty 
of 1661, the King’s Law (Konge Luweii) of 1665, solemnly ratified 
by the whole nation, and the Native Subjects’ Lnw(Iud Futts Retten) 
of 1770. In 1848 however Frederick VIL, shortly aKer his succession 
to the throne, promulgated a new constitution, by which Common 
States were ax>puiuted, to consist of 52 delegates (of whom tlra king 
named eight), who were to be elected by the rotes of the deputies ef 
the provincial assemblies, and of the clergy, prelates, and lande<l 
nobility of the iluchies, aud the consistories of the universities of 
Cui>eiihageu and Kiel, ami assembled at fixed periods. They have the 
right to discuss ami to decide upon all new laws afibetingthe common 
interests of the monarch, aud the control over all matters of finance. 
By this constitution nothing was changed in the general ordinances 
of 1831 aud 1834 respecting the provincial assemblies noticed below. 
As Duke of Holstein, nud Lnuenburg, the king is a member of the 
German Courederation, aud furuishca a coutiugent of 3600 men to 
the confederate army. The sovereign mu.st bo of the Augsburg 
Coufessiou of Faith, and must uphold its a.<iceiidaucy in his dominions. 
He attains his majority on reaching his 14th year. The sovereign 
fix<!3 the allowances to be made to the members of the royal family 
of his own free will. By a general law of May 28, 1831, and a decree 
of May 15, 1S34, the kingdom was divided into four electoral 
districts, each of which has at ]iresent its x>rovincial assembly : these 
distri'-is are the Dnuislr Islands, Jiitlaiul, Sc]tle.swig, and Holstein. 
Tlic four 2 >rovincial assemblies must bo calk'd together at least once 
in two years : tlieir couscut is uccessary to .all alterations in laws 
nllccting persons or x)ru{>ertios, jmbliu imposts, or requisitions for the 
national service ; and they are allowed to ])roposu laws for the sove¬ 
reign’s adoxitiuii, and to lodge cuulxdaints against any of the jmblic 
authorities. 

The privy council is the highest board in domestic uflairs: it is 
compdSed of the king, as jiresidcut, a vice-iiresident, and efi;ht 
members, 'riro ministry consists of n minister for home affairs, a 
minister for the {iiiaiu:es, &c., for foreign affairs, for justice ami police, 
for the duchies of Schlosw-ig, Hobstein, ami Lauenburg, for the war 
dex>artmeut, for naval affairs, au<l fur public worship and insiructiou. 
Thera is a governor for Laueubuig: and the West Imliau IsLouds 
have a governor also. A land-vogt, or lieutenant, governs the Faitie 
Islauds, and a stifts-amtmniiii, or high bailiff, is at the head of the 
public authoritic.s in Icclaml. 

The supremo court of justice hnhls its sittings at Copenhagen, 
and there are royal courts in the duchies and lower courts in the 
various towns. All civil cases must iu the first instance bo carried 
before a ‘ Court of Conciliation,’ composed of persons selected from 
the vicinity, on account of their position, character, or int^ligenoe. 
Their decision is registered, and Kis the force of a legal decree in 
cases where both parties to tuo suit have signified their readiness to 
abide by the judgment; otherwise the suit maybe carried for decision 
into tbo proper courts. From all the lower courts appeals ore allowed 
both in civil and criminal cases to the supremo courta. 

The state of the finances will bo best shown by the following 
official statement of the estimated receipts and exi>enditure for the 
entire nionai'cby fur the year 1853-4 :— 


Kecetnts, 1331.-J. 


Gcncrsit.—for U>c whole Monarchy. , 
Suriiliis from thu Domains— 

for the Kingdom of Denmark 
For the Duchy of Schleswig . 
Fi»r the Duchy of Itolstein . 
For the Duchy of Lauenhnrg . 
For the AVest Indian Colonics 

CurUd forward 


. . . . . 4a,.. 7 

. .. . - . . 40,725 

• . 4 . t 7t!,U30 

.81,680 

. . 4 4 4 1,061 

. 4 . ' . • 6103,885 
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WmimaBom . 

^g«^^UL^Mr IIib Kingdom of Penmark. 

.'' S^toei . 

Ihninet Takes. 

lorfand. 

Mlaeellaaeons. 

ftor the Dnchies of 8<dileswlg nitd Holstein. 

Difeet Tazee k ... , 

Indirect Taxes ...... 

Iflsccllaneons. 


It^lM 
. K41,se8 

411,105 

118,550 

184,848 

1.008 

IDS 

550 

555 

11,985 

140,350 

430,701 

101,857 

3,144 

13,338 

216,908 

45,581 

151,508 


Total.£3,400,517 


Expenditure. 

QeneraL—For the vhole Monarchy. £ 

€3x11 List. 90,000 

Appanages to the Boyal Family.30,211 

Frivy Council ........ 6,080 

Interest and Payments on the National Debt . . . 804,409 

Pension List.181,080 

Foreign Department. . 25,042 

-War Department . ....... 510,878 

Nary Department.181,141 

Finance Department . 50,194 

Miscellaneous and Extraordinary Payments . . . 26,848 

Special.—For the Divisions of the Monarchy. 

For the Kingdom of Denmark. 

Parliament.6,750 

Home Department.119,719 

Instioe Department. 54,388 

Education Department. 28,276 

-War Department. 5,877 

Navy‘Department .. 326 

Finanoe Department.13,708 

Extraordinary Payments. 23,800 

National Debt.5,636 

For the Duchies of Schleswig and llolstcin. 

Cabinet.164,419 

Provincial F.stntcs.7,875 

Payments in common with Holstein.10,605 


Total.£2,353,818 


Tho Nationdl Debt amounted in 1853 to 18,612,5002. 

The numericnl strength of the Danish army on the peace footing 
nominally amounts to nearly 40,000 officers and privates; biit the number 
actually employed is under 10,000. A sufficient number of officers 
and others ^ways remain at the disposal of the crown to call a force 
of 25,000 men at any time into active service. The militia, when 
called out, musters about 60,000 rank and file. 

The navy in 1858 was composed of 5 ships of the line, mounting 
880 guns ; 7 frigates with 846 guns; and 11 sloops, brigs, schooners, 
and cutters, mounting 148 guns; in all 23 vessels and 884 guns. To 
these must bo added 79 gun-boats, bomb-vessels, tec., and 5 steamers 
of 1009 horse-power. 

The fortresses and fortified ports of Denmark are Copenhagen, 
Gronbui^ Castle, Korsoer, h'redericia, Friedriohsort, Friedrichshavn, 
Bendsburg, Christiansoe near Bornholm, Nyborg, and Glilckstadt. 
The chief military and naval establishments are the Cadet Academy, 
Copenhagen; the Arsenal and Archive of Charts, in the same city; a 
cannon and ball foundry at Friedrichsviirk; an invalid hoi^ital at 
Eokemfurde; and aneniUs at Rendsbuig and Handers. 

Hiatory .—The oldest history of Denmaric is pure tradition, derived 
from Mie suspidous source of the Icelandic Legends or Saga. The first 
fact of which -we can speak is that the Cimb^ a branoh of the Nor- 
maiM or Scandinavians, were the earliest known inhabitants of the 
peninsula of Jutland and Schleswig, which was thence called the 
eSmbrian Chersonraus. They first became known to the Romans 
fpoa their taking part -with the Teutones, about 100 years before the 
Christian era, in the invasion of Gaul and Italy, in the times bf 
Marius. About a.u, 250 tho Goths overran the Sisandiuavian terri¬ 
tories under Odin or Wodln, and imposed rulers of their own on 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Skiold, Odin’s son, is the first name 
-^lioh has desemded to us as sovereign of Denmark; but we possess 
no record of his time beyond numerous legendary fragments. Den- 
roaik appears however ^to have been divided into a variety of petty 
states, of whidi Skiold’s descendants assumed tiie lo^ship for many 
centuries, and 'to have been inhabited by a warlike race of niMi, whose 
principal ooot^tidn was piracy. The Normans, or Angles, under 
whlfih derigsatio^ the. Swede and Norwegian as -well as the Dane were 
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iiiiduded, during iha Sth and Mh oantoriea, estaUiahed thrir dominion 
in parts of vrlrieh Ihejr dlskrMtad by their inroads until tho 

ndMle ^ the llth oeatory: thay also made themselFsa masters of 
Normandy undw BbUo, oolcoisad the Orkneys end Hebridee, the Isle 
Of Men, ledsad, and pert of Irdand, end pushed their eettlements os 
for BOttth ae SjMim, Italy, end Sidly. Of 1^ pre-historio period tho 
tesriges, ooiu^tihg of tumuli, oromleolui, fto., ere very numerous, and 
have mgaged a large amount of attention and research among the 
entiquaries of Northern Burope, 

The first Danish monarch with resp^ to whom we are enabled to 
q[>eak with certainty was Gorm, or Worm, the Qld, a Skioldingor, 
who brought Jutland under his sway in 868, and succeeded between 
that date and the year 900 in uniting evetv state in Denmark to his 
dominion. In 1000, Sven, his grandson, subjugated part of Norway, 
and in 1014 tiie Rrmter p^ of England, where he soon after died; 
in 1016, hisgrandimn Knud the Second, or Canute the Great, possessed 
himsrif of tte whole of England and part of Scotland; and in 1030, 
of the remainder of Norway. To this monarch Denmark ivos 
indebted for her greatness, laws, and internal organisation, and the 
establishment of Christiimity as the religion of the country. TIis 
Bucoessors however were not endowed with capacity enough to preserve 
hia dominion in ita integrity; England threw off their yoke in 103-1, 
and Norway two yearn afterwanla A new dynasty out of tho femivli! 
line of Canute’s descendants mounted the throne in 1047, in the 
person of Sven Magnus Bstritson tlie Third, and held the soeptro fur 
400 years afterwards. The male descendanfoof Magnus Sven became 
extinct with Waldemar the Third in 1375: and Olaf the Fourth, of 
the female line, Waldomar's gTandiK>n, d^ng in 1387, his mother, 
Mnrgaretta, styled the Northern Semiramis, ascended the throne of 
Denmark. She acquired Norway by inheritance, and having subducil 
Sweden by force of arms, united the three northern kingdoms under 
one crown by the Calmar union in 1397. Tho Swedes however 
could never be brought to endure this league, and after a long series 
of contests ultimatriy renounced the union in 1523. 'riieso contests 
undermined tho prosperity of the Danish monarchy no less thau the 
perpetual broils between the sovereign and hia nobles on the one 
bond, and the nobility and clergy on the other; the population 
decreased greatly, and the adjacent seasawurmod with Danish pii-ates, 
while trade and navigation dwindled to insignificance.. Margaretta’.s 
-lino having forfeited tho throne in 1439, and Erick tho Sevouth 
having been deposed, the Danish States elected Christian Count of 
Oldenburg king. From his grandson, Christian II., surnamed ’ Tht; 
Wicked,’ the crown was transferred to Frederick the First, duko of 
Schleswig and Holstein, who received the crown of Denmark and 
Norway in 1523. Ills sou Cliristiun the Third united the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein in pei'petuity to the crown of Denmark in 
1533, and brought the turbulent Norwegians to recognise tho Danish 
kings as their sovereigns * for ever.’ In his reign tho Reformation 
was established throughout the united kingdoms, and a codtf of laws, 
entitled tho ’Recess of Kolding,’ was promulgated. Tho struggles 
arising out of his partition of the greater jiart of Schleswig and 
Holstein between his brothers, became a source of much subsequent 
mischief to Denmark, and was not terminated until 1773, wlien the 
alienated territory was recovered by the cession of Oldenburg and 
Delmeuborst to its then possessor, the grand-duko of Russia. In 
the 17th century Sweden wrested from Denmark the provinces of 
.Tompteland and Herjedalen, together with the islands -of Gottland 
and Oesel, tho extensive districts of Sebonen, Halland, Blekiugen, 
and Biihns. In 1660 tho three estates of the realm acknowledged 
Frederick and his successors os absolute sovereigns of Denmark, in 
solemn diet at Copenhagen; and they confirmed tho surrender of 
their rights by presenting him with the ‘Arfve-Enovolds-Jlcgierunga- 
Akt.’ This gave occasion to tho promulgation of his ‘ Konge-Lov,’ 
in 1665; the fundamental law of settlement whioh prevailed in 
Denmark until our own day. .In 1720 Sweden ceded tlie tight of 
receiving the Sound dues to the Dane^ and the long-disputed nlaim 
of Denmark to the sovereignty of Schleswig was fully recognised. 
The subsequent hundred years were a period of continued tranquillity, 
during which the etate rose, and enjoyed prosperitythe happiest 
fruits of this interval of peace wore, the abolition of servitude 
among the peasantry, begun by Christian the Seventh in 1767, tho 
extinction of the negro slave trade, and the ratabliskment of greater 
liberty of the press. Dttring the wars of the French Revmution, 
Denmaric observed a strict neutrality; but in oontesting the right of 
search as -to her meroantile shipping, insistod upon by England, 
which led her into a defensive alliance -with Russia Prussia, and 
Sweden, she brought upon herself the loni of her East and West 
India colonies, and suffered severely in the navtil fight off Copenhagen 
in 1801. ’The treaty wliich ensura restored those ooloniea to her. 
The peace of Tilsi^ in 1807, in which there were eecrett ortioles 
stipulating that the whole Dai^h navy should he delivered over to 
the French emperor, eooasioned however a fresh rupturb vrith 
England, -which comm«aoed with the appearance'of a formidablo 
force under Earl Cnthoart and Lord* Gambler on the coast of Rimlai ^d , 
and waa carried to open hostilities upon tho refusal of the Dquish 
government to surrender their fleet, consuting of fifteen s hl^ of 
the line, fourteen frigates, and three brigs, as well as Ijieir timber and 
the naval storea then in the yardS and axsenaimf Coporiugno. Upon 
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_ i 5ftt|ii%f ottitirtitii. '"sk Werbtungh'a ohin^ haa 

fipaquMitly aiim|d;lrm'fb to the brook: flooda baving 

aap^ tae fbmidnibtay iti 1801 the tower fell; it waa rebuilt on the 
east aldft fbr •eOoiityt but in 1698 the ohuroh itaelf fell. St. 
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DERBYSHIRE, a Aidland oonnty of England, bounded H.B. by 
Yorkahire, from which it ia partly aeparated by the rivwa Derwen^ 
Bother, and Sheaf; H.W. by Cheahire, jfVom whicb it ii in thia 


baye'BliCBa of vionhip. The Roman Catholics have a fine cathedral^ giiarter aeparated by the river Etherow; W. by CwMmire, mm which 
d^urai, creotod about twelve years ago. This building, whiob ic igalb is here separated by the, river Govt, and by StraordshiM, which 
die decorated''style, is 127 feet long, and 46 feet wide; the nave isT latter county bounds it also on the S.W; S.E. by ^oeeterahire, from 


80 feet long, the chtmoel 27 feet by 20 feet ; the tower is'117 feet high. 

'' The Free Grammar school in Derby, originally founded in 1162, has 
ftn income from endowment of 331. Qa. 8d. a year, and an interest in ten 
exhibitions at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. The number of scholars 
in 1863 was 63. There are several National, Diocesan, BritiBh, and 
Infant schools. The Philosophical Society, established by Dr. Darwin 
In 1788, has a good library, with apparatus, a museum, ftc. The 
Athenaeum, the Town aud County Museum, the Town and County 
Libraiy, the News Room, the Mechanics Institution, the Mechanics 
Hall, the Temperance Hall, the Savings Bank—sufficiently indic.ate 
by their names their several purposes. The Arboretum ia a piece of 
ground of about 16 acres in extent, well laid out aud arranged with 
trees and shrubs, so as to combine instruction with rccrcatioii, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants at large. The original arboretum, a piece 
of ground about 11 acres in extent, carefully arranged by Mr. J. C. 
Loudon, was given to the town by Joseph Strutt, Es(|.; on adjacent 
portion of about 6 acres has since been purchased and laid out in a simi- 
Iwr manner. The Derbyshire General Infirmaty, opened in 1810, has 
accommodation for 80 patients, exclusive of the fever-wards, for 
which a new wing was lately added: a dispensary, ladies’ charity, 
several sets of almshouses, and numerous other charities are iu the 
town. There ore a stone bridge of three arches, a wooden bridge, and a 
towing-bridgo over the Derwent, aud throe stone bridms crossing the 
Markeatou brook, which flows through the town into the Derwent. 

The principal manufactures are of silk and cotton goods, porcelain, 
jewellery, and ornamental articles made of the various kinds of spar 
found in tJie county, red and white lead, lead-pipe, sheet-lead, cast- 
iron, ribbed stockings, and bobbin-net and other luce. Silk-hosiery 
is extensively made. In the early part of the 18th century the art of 
spinning or ‘ throwing’ silk, which had been exclusively possessed by 
tlie Italians, was introduced into Derby by a Mr. Crotchet, who did 
not succeed in business. In 1717 Mr. John Lombe, who had obtained 
access to the machineiy of the silk-throwsters of Piedmont in Italy, 
agreed with the corporation of Derby to rent an island in the river 
Derwent, 600 feet long and 52 feet wide. Hero ho eroctc<l at a cost of 
80,0004 an immense silk-milk. This building has since become the 
property of the corporation, the lease having cxi>ired. In 1718 Lombe 
took out a patent, and was proceeding succ^sfully in his business when 
he died. He was succeeded by his brother WUliam, and afterwards 
by his cousin. Sir Thomas Lombe. The whole machinery of the 
xmll, which was very extensive, was moved by one water-wheel. Many 
throwing-mills have since been erected at Derby, and this branch of 
industry may be regarded as the staple of the town. The spars of 
the county, especially the fluor-spar, or 'blue John,’ are wrought into 
vases and other ornaments; and the black marble of Ashford is 
wrought into vases, columns, chimney-pieces, &c. 

The assizes for the county are held at Derby, also the Epiphany, 
Midsummer, and Michaelmas sessions; the Easter seEsious are held 
at Chesterfield. A county court is held in Derby. Borough and petty 
sessions ore held. Wednesday, Friday, and Satiuriay are market-days; 
the principal market is on hViday. A cattlMnarket is held once a 
week on 'fuesday. There are nine fairs in theyear for cattle, cheese, 
pedlery, Ao., which are well attended. 

The river Derwent was several years since rendered navigable from 
the town of Derby to its junction with the Trent, but since the 
opening of the Derby Canal the navigation has been disused. The 
I^by Canal branches from the Trent and Mersey (or Grand Trunk) 
Canal at Swarkeston, a few miles south of Derby, runs northward, 
and intersects the Derwent at Derby, a towing-bridge being thrown 
ooroBB that river. From Derby the coune of the canal is eastward 
until it joins the Erewash Canal at Sandiacre. Over the Markeaton 
Brook, which runs through Derby, the canal is carried in a cast-iron 
trough or aqueduct. From Derby a short brancdi of this canal extends 
to iJttle Eaton, tlwee or four miles north of Derby, with two arms to 
the quarclM on Uttle Eaton common. Derby is favourably situated 
^lUi reqpftct to railway communication to all parts of tiio country. 
The station at Derby ia very extensive in its arrangement 

ftnd serves to accommodate several lines which meet' here in 
ooiBMotion with the Midland railway. 

There were formerly four rcli^ons houses at or dose to Derby: an 
ebhey (St. Helen’s) of Augustine canons, a nunnery of ]^nedictines, 
fthd houses of Dominicans and CluniacB. St. Helen’s abbey was 
founded by Robert de Fenrariis, or Do Ferrers, second Earl Fwrera. 
This abbey iropears to have bran first established in Derby town, 
and afteiwafds removed to a site about a mile north of Derby, wherp 


which it is partly separated by the Trent; aud E. by Nottingham- 
shiro, from which it is separated by the Erewash. Its form is 
irrogular; the greatest len^h is from north to south, 66 miles; the 
greatest breadth is from east to west, 84 miles. The area of the 
county is 1030 square miles. The population in 1851 was 296,084. 
The county is comprehended between 62“ 41’ and 63" 30' N. lat., 
1" 10' and 2" 4' W. long. Besides the main part of the county 
bounded and situated ra above, there is a small detached portion near 
tho southern extremity inclosed between the counties of Warwick, 
Leicester, and Stafford. It contains tho villages and parishes of 
Mo.aBham, Stretton-in-the-Fiolds, aud Wilsley, and tlie vilhigo and 
chapelry of Chilcoto. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications .—'fho southern and 
south-eastern parts may bo considered as on tho whole flat, yet they 
have an easy ascent towards the north-western portion, which com- 
prohouds one of tho most elevated and rugged districts in England. 
This part (which is commonly known by the name of the Peak) is 
occupied by a part of that range of highlands which some geographers 
have designated the Pennine chain, which separates the waters that 
flow into tho sea on the eastern side of the island from those on the 
western side. This chain of mountains enters tlie county at or near 
its noi-thera extremity, and the principal ridge runs in an irregular 
line soutli-Bouth-west till it enters Staffordshire a few miles south-west 
of Buxton. Along this ridge are the following heights;—Dane Head 
Stones, 639 feet high ; Blakelow Stones, which Farey considers to be 
the highest point of the ridge and of the county generally ; Kiuder- 
scout, which Fiirey states to bo 1800 feet high; and the northern and 
middle peaks of Axe-Edge Hill, the southern peak being in Stalfonl- 
shire. The northern or gro.at summit of Axe-Edge Hill is 1751 fet-t 
above the level of the boo. Lord’s Seat, to tho oast of tho principal 
ridge of tho Pennine chain, is above 1700 feet liigh. This ridge 
divides the basin of the Mersey from that of the Trent, one of that 
large system of rivers which has the Humber for its costuary. From 
this tho principal ridge of the chain, lateral ridges proceed, one of 
which, branching from the principal ridge near Axe-l<!dge Hill ami 
running south-east, separates the basin of the Dorwout from that of 
the Dove. Tho ridge which forms the eastern boundary of the btutin 
of the Derwent, and which extends in a winding course about sixty- 
seven miles, does not wholly belong to Derbyshire. It branches oil' 
from the Pennine chain, in Yorkshire, and approaching the border of 
that county towards Derbyshire, runs along the boundary, then enters 
Derbyshire, and proceeds in a south-eastern direction across the east 
moors of the county into Nottmghamshiro. In this ridge is tho hill 
called Ox Stones, 1377 feet higl^ between Sheffield (Yorkshire) and 
Hathersa^o. Alport or Orpit Hill, south-east of Wirkaworth, is 980 
feet high. 

The whole district of the Derbyshire highlands callod the High 
Peak is an elevated area, rising at intervals into a succoBsion of lofty 
hills, intersected by numerous narrow valleys. The hills are mostly 
bleak and barren, or covered with a thin mossy verdure intermingled 
with gray rock. Some of Hie peak-hills rise to a great height: Awop 
Moor is stated to be 1880 feet and the peak 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The valleys arc frequently riahly wooded and of great 
picturesque beauty. The broadest and the deepest valleys are in tho 
higher pai-ts of the Peak. The picturesque beauty of the valleys is 
increased by the frequently precipitous character of the hills or rocks 
which bound them. Mauook High Tor and other rooks in Matlock 
Dale, and the rooks which iikirt some parts of the valley of the Dove, 
are of thin precipitous character. In the smaller and narrower dales 
the projections of one side have frequently corresponding recesses on 
the other. 

The rivers of Derb 3 rBhiro rise mostly in the north-weatem and more 
elevated part of the county, and have a course tovnurds the south or 
south-east. This is tho case with the Derwent and its ptmoipal 
affluent the Wye, with the Dove, which is the boundary river of 
Staffordshire and Derbysbire, and thora of its tributaries which belong 
to the latter county. In the eastern part of tho county about Chester¬ 
field, which is separated from the other parts by the ridge of highland 
which bounds on tho east side Hie valley of the Derwen^ the direoHon 
of the stream that drahis it^the Bother) is north-cask In the extreme 
north-west there are a few streams that now westward into the EtheroW 
or Goyt, and so into the Mersey. 

The Ihrvavni rises in a place called ' the Trough,’ on the borders 
of Yorkshire and Derbyahire, where the prineipal ridge of the Pennine 
chiiin enters tho Utter county, and has a sotMi-soath-easterly oourra. 
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In its prepress tha Derwent receiTM on the right bonk the Westend 
River, the Ashop, and the Noe : on the left bonk It is joined by the 
river Wye, and the brooks Burbage and BarbrAs^* The Wye rises 
near the Axe Edge Hill in the principal ridge oFne Pennine chain, 
and flows to the south-east through Millcris Dale and Monsal Dale, 
and post the town of Bakewell into the Derwent: its whole course 
is more than 20 miles. From the junction of the Wye the Derwent 
continues to flow in a south-south-easterly direction to Derby, and 
receives on the left bank the river Amber, and on the right bank the 
Ecolenbum. Below Derby the Derwent runs south-east with a sinuous 
course of about 12 miles into the Trent. Its whole course is about 
60 to 65 miles. The scenery of the Derwent is very varied and 
frequently very beautiful. The bonks are often luxuriantly wooded, 
but in some places they rise into bare precipitous rocks, while the 
stream itself at times flows in a Smooth still current, and at others 
forces its way impetuously over a rugged rocky bed. The course of 
the Wye is generally through narrow dells with precipitous sides: 
it receives a small tributary, the Lathkill, just before it falls into the 
Derwent. 

The Dove rises on the border of Staffordshire and Derbyshire, in 
the slope of the Axe Edge Hill, and is throughout its course the 
boiindaiy between the counties. Its course is nearly south, with but 
little variation eastward for about 20 miles, to Hanging Jlridge by 
Ashbourne, near which it receives a stream which comes from the 
village of Parwick, and the Schoo, which rises near Wirksworth, 
and flows by Ashbourne into the Dove, after a course of about 
10 miles. The Dove, in tlie upper part of its course, aiul especially 
along the famous Dove Dale, is one of the most beautiful of English 
streams. In p.ai'tH the mingling of gracefid foliage with the pic¬ 
turesque rocks which rise nbruiitly from the bed of the river, and the 
clear sjuirkling water with its brilliant reflections produce a richness 
and beauty of elloct which, in Its way, can scarcely be surpassed. 
After receiving the Schoo, the Dove is joined by the (Ihqrnct, its 
largest Staflbnlshire tributary, and by several minor streams, and 
falls into the Trent just below Burton. The whole course of the 
Dove may be estimated at 45 miles. The water.s of this river have 
a clear blue tint, deepening through various shades to a dark purjile. 
It fretpiently overflows it.-« baiik.s in the s[>ring; and the fertilising 
eflbct of those floods has given rise to the distich - 

“ in April, r)ovc's flood 
Is worth a king’s got>d.” 

Stjmetiines, however, the waters rise with such rajiidity and violence 
ns to be very <lcstructive. 

'I’hc Drewaxh rises in Nottingham.shirc, near the village of Kirkby, 
and flowing west-south-west for about three miles reaches the border 
of Derby .shire, ami then flows, first south-west and then .south by 
east along tlie boundary of the two counties into the Trent. Its 
whole coui-so is about 20 milc.s. The Mvaae ri.ses in Beieestershire, 
near Ashby-<lo-la-Zouch, and flows first south-south-west, thou w’»\st, 
ami then iiortb-uortb-wc.st into the Trent. Its course, wbieh is about 
20 miles, is for a slioid; distance in the detached portion of Derbyshire, 
l>artly on the border of the county, ami partly beyoinl the boixler in 
the countie.s of Leicester and Stafford. 

The Trent cro.s.se8 Derbyshire in a direction nearly norlh-east. It 
touches the border live or Hi.\ miles north-cast of T.ichfleld, just at 
the point where the kle.ise falls into it, and flows aliout 10 miles 
nearly north, along the border of Derbyshire ami Staffordshire, past 
Bui’ton-npon-Trcnt, in Siaffurdshiru, near which, after receiving the 
Dnvo, it quits the border ami runs nearly due cast through Derby¬ 
shire for about 11 miles to the border of Leicestershire. It then 
turns east-noi'tb-cast and runs fur about 10 miles along the border, 
sep.aratiug Derbyshire from Lcicestorshiro and Nottinghamshire, till 
it receives the Erewosh, after which it quits Dcrbyshii'o altogether. 
The Derwent falls into it about 5 miles above the junction of tlio 
Krewasli. About 31 miles of the course of the Trent arc thus upon 
or within the Derbyshire border. The Trent is navigable fi-oni 
Burton-upon-Treut, but in 1805 the navigation was given up by 
agreement with the proprietors of the Trent and Mersey Canal, 
which runs by its side, and the navigation of the river now commences 
at the junction of the Derwent. 

The Goyt rises near Axe Edge, and flows north-north-west along 
the bonier of Derbysliii'e and Cheshh'e, about 11 miles, till its 
junction with the Ethorow, which has a south-west course of about 
15 or 16 miles chiefly on the border of the same counties. The 
springs of the Etherow ara in Yorkshire and Cheshire. The united 
stream of these two rivers flows into the Mersey at Stockport. They 
receive many small streams from the adjacent part (the High Peak) 
of Derbyshii'e. The Jtother rises in the East Moor, a mile or two 
east of Cbatsworth Park, and flows eastward abotit 8 miles to Chester¬ 
field, where it turns to the north-cast aud flows into Yorkshire. 
About 23 miles of its course belong to Derbyshire. It joins the Dun 
at Rotherham iu Yorkshire. The Dawlcy (10 miles long) is its only 
Derbyshire tributary tliat requires notice. 'J’his rises on the Notting¬ 
hamshire border and flows nort-h past Bolsover. Tho Sheaf, which joins 
the Don at Shcfileld, the Wallin, the Poulter, and the llyton, whose 
waters flow directly or ultimately into the Idle, rise in Dorbyshii-e. 

Derbysbirc has several canals aud railroads. Tho canals are—1, 
Grand Trunk, or the Trent and Mersey Canal; 2,'tho Erewash Canal; 
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8 , the Dwhy Canal; 4, the Cromford Canal; 5, the Nntbrook Canal; 
ftiid 6, too diesteriielfl Canal. Tho Peak Forest and ttio Ashby-do* 
la-Zouch Canals have a small portion of their extent iuet within Sm 
county, but rather belong, the former to Cheshire and the latter to 
Leicestershire. Wo shall not therefore notice them here. 

The Trent and Mersey Canal belongs to Derbyshire from ite 
commencement in tho river Trent, at Wilden Fen-y (at tho junction 
of the Derwent), to Monk's Bridge, where the canal is carried for a 
mile and a quarter over the fb>t meadows of the Dove valley on an 
embankment 13 feet high, with aqueduct bridges over tho Dove and 
one or two other streams, containing 23 arches of from 12 to 15 feet 
span: 12 of these arches ore over the main branch of tho Dove, 
This canal was begun in 1766, and its whole extent is 93 miles. It 
extends through Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Chesliire. 

The Erewosh Canal commences in the Trent, midway between tho 
junction of the Derwent and that of the Erewash River, and runs 
northward along the valley of the Erewash, first on tho west aud 
then on the east side of that river, and terminates in the Cromford 
Canal at Langley Bridge; that of its course which is on the 
cast side of the Erewash bclougs to Nottinghamshire. Its whole 
length is nearly 11 miles. It has aqueduct arches over the Nut 
Brook and the Erewash River. 

The Derby Canal is described under tho town of Derby. 

Tho Cromfoi’d Canal commences in the Erewash Canal at Langley 
Bridge, and runs northward to tho Codnor Park Iron-Works, following 
the valley of the Erewash, and having the first part of its course on 
the eiwt side of that river in Nottinghamshire, and the latter part 
on the west side in Derbyshire. From Codnor it sends off a branch, 
two miles and a half or three miles long, along the valley of the 
Erewash, on tho right or Derbyshire side of that river, to the village 
of Pinxton, while tho main line of the canal turns westward to the 
valley of the Derwent, crossing the river Amber in its way; it 
then turns to the nortli-west, and follows tho valley of the 
Derwent, first on fho left and then on the right side of that 
river, to Cromford Bridge, whei’e it terminates: the length of 
tho 0 .-U 111 ] is ne.arly 15 miles. Between tho valley of the Erewash 
.-ind that of the Dc-rwout, this canal i.s carried through the higher 
ground by a tunnel moi*e than a mile an<l a half long. There are 
ilirco aqueduct bridges on the line of this canal. One is over the 
Erewash ; one. Bull Bridge aqueduct, wliich i.s over the Amber, is 
• ;tH> feet long and 50 feet bigli: tho ibinl aqueduct is over the 
iJerwcnt, at Wigwcll, and i.s 60U feet long and 30 feet high ; tho .span 
of the river aivli is SO foet. A railway from Mansfield communicates 
with the Pinxton branch, and tho Cromford and High Peak railway 
coinmuuiixitcs with the main lino of the canal near its teiminatiun 
at Cromford Bridge. 

Till! Nutbrook Canal commences at the collieries at Shipley, on 
the right of the road from Derby to Mansfield, and runs nearly 
south fur four miles luid a half into the Erewash Canal. Several 
railw.-ij-s lead from the neighbouring collieries to the Nutbrook Canal, 
the eonvc3'auei! of coal being its chief object. 

The Chcstorficld Canal eommonce.s in the tideway of tho Trent, 
below Gainsborough, aud has tho .greater pirt of its course iu 
Nottiiighamsliiiv, and a small part iu Yorkshire. It enters Derby¬ 
shire from Yorksliirii near the village of Kilmarsb, iu the valley of 
tho Hot her, aiul runs southward along that vallej* to Chesterfield. 
Its whole Ituigth i.s ■!(> miles, of which about 12 miles are in Derby¬ 
shire. Many railwaj-s comniuuioate with the canal, and are intended 
to convey' coal aud iron from the collieries and iron-works. 

The primripal mineral railway is the Cromfoi-d aud High Peak 
railwaj'. The otl’.ers are chiefly private propert}’, aud are designed 
to convey tho i>roduee of mines, collieries, and inm-works to the 
various canals. The CrouifortI ami High Peak raihvaj* commences at 
the Cromford r.uial, near its termination at C'romfonl, and runs iu 
an irregular lino north^Yvost to tho Peak Forest Canal, which it joins 
at Whaley Bridge, three or four miles west of Chajiol-eu-Io-Frith. It 
liasaos near Wirksworth and Buxton. Its length is nearly 34 miles, 
aud it has six inclined planes. 

Tho passenger railways of Derbyshire are chiefly conneettM W'ith 
the Midland line, which has ite great ccntnil station at Derby. Tho 
west branch of tho Midland rai’way enters the county a short distance 
north of Bui-ton, and i>i-oeeeds in a direction generally northward 
past Derby ami Chostcrfielil, a few miles beyond which it enters 
Y'orkshiro; its length within Deri» 3 'ahire is about 40^ miles. From 
Derby a branch is carrie<l eastwai\l to meet the Nottingham brunch 
of the Midland at the Long E.itoii station; its length in Derbyshire 
is about 9 miles. I’nim tho Ambergate station of the Midland 
railway a lino called the Manchester, Matlock, and klidland Junction 
is carried westward thi'ougli Matlock and along Darley Dale to 
llowslcy. The length of tho Matlock line, which is wholly- in Derby¬ 
shire, i.s ll.{ miles. The North Staffordshire railway, which loaves 
the Midland at Burton, runs along the border of Derbyshire and 
occasionally within the county, but it belonga more properly to 
Stalloixlshiiv. A short branch of tho North Staffordshire mil way 
leaves the mailt line at llocester, and runs near the boundary of 
Derbj'sbire ami Staffordshire to the town of Ashbourne, about 
7 miles. Tho Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire railway skirts 
tho northern boundary of the county, and has a sliort brunch to Olossop. 
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The great road from London to Manchester, Carlisle, and Glasgow 
enters Derbyshire at Cavendi^ Bridge, over the Trent, just above 
its junction with the Derwent, runs north-west through Derby and 
Ashbourne, and quits the county at Hanging Bridge, over the Dove. 
Two other roads to Manchester branch off from that just described; 
one at Ashbourne, which rnns north-north-west through Buxton, and 
quits the county at "WTialey Bridge; another at Derby, which runs 
through Matlook, Bukewell, and Chapel-cn-l«-Fritli. Numerous other 
important roads pass through the county. 

Otology and Mineralogy ,—That part of Derbyshire wliich lies south 
of a line drawn through Ashbourne, Dnfheld, and Bandiacro is almost 
entirely occupied by tno red marl or new red-sandstone, the formation 
which overspreads so laigo a portion of the midland counties. Thoix) 
aro a few spots in which the magnesian limestone, which ordinarily 
underlies rises to the surfhee; and just on the Leicestershire 
Iwrder, near Ashby-dc-la-Zouch, the coal-measures emerge from 
Iteneath it, and form one or two sranll detached coal-fields, llie 
strata of the red marl present considerable variety : among them are 
some micaceous gritstone beds pnxlucing a good freestone; other 
strata are not concreted, but appear as sand, red, whitt', and yellow; 
others are more clayey, and from them bricks and tiles aro made. 
The strata of tlic red marl formation are generally horizontal or 
nearly so. Several deposits of gypsum are found in this formation, 
and arc quarried in several places, ar at Diirley Abbey, in the longue 
<»f land formed by the Derwent and the Trent, and iii the southern 
extremity of the county. The gy]).‘^um which is quite white, or only 
faintly streaked with red, is used by the ])ottcr.s of Stallbrilshirt* (as 
plaster of Paris) for their moulds; some fine blocks are selected for 
the turners of alabaster ornaments, ;iiid the inferior sort is used by 
plasterers for ordinary purposes or for making Ihe jdaster iloovs often 
seen in this county. Some of the best land in «)r near Derbyshire lies 
on the red marl; in general however it is iuehned to be too tenacious 
and cold. This formation also occupies a very small portion of the 
county at its eastern extremity. 

The newer magnesian or conglomerate limestone, wliich crops out 
from under the red luai'l of Nottinghamshire, and skirls it on it.s 
western boinlcr, extends into the eastern part of Dei’bj’slure, where it 
occupies the part cast of a line drawn north and south through 
Bolsovcr. The general colour is yellow, of various shailes, from a 
bright gamboge to a light straw colour or white. Many of the beds 
have a gi'unidnr texture, and eaniiot Ito calcined; they have generally 
passed with the inhabi(!mt.s for iirrilstonu rather than limestone. 'J'liis 
limestone is quarried for building, also for llooring and staircase-s. 
Towards the bottom of the series are several beds of compact blue 
limestone, imbedded in blue clay, and abouiuliiig with shells. Tbi.s 
blue limestmie yields excellent lime ; it is quatTiod at Boksover, where 
also pipe-clay is obtained : the pipe-clay separates the limestone betls. 
The strata of the maguesiiui limestone fonn a bettor suKsoil for arable 
than for giuss land. 

The coal-measures underlie the magnesian limestone, and crop out 
from beneath it on the west. These coal-tneasnros form a }>ortion of 
that important coal-field which occupies a considerable part of the west 
riding of Yorkshire, and extends into Nottingliainshirc and Derby¬ 
shire, being bounded on the east by the magnesian liinestone, and on 
the Bouili by the red marl. Tim strabi range from north to south, 
and dip to the east. The Derbyshire portion of this coal-field is cast 
of a line drawn from between TTathersage and iSheftield to Little 
Eaton near Derby. There are twenty gritstone btvls, some of them 
of great thickness, and ntimei'ous strata of slate-clay, as shale, biuit, 
and clunch ; some of the shale-beds contiiin roiindcd or ovate masses, 
and even thin stmta of argillaceous ii-onstoue, with impro.ssions of 
mussel shells, and coaly impressions of vegetables. A hard ai^illaccous 
I'ock, called crou’stone, forms in some ]>]aces the floor of the coal-beds. 
Every variety of coal seems to bo found in thj^ fichl, hard stone coal, 
cannel, peacock, and caking coal. Tbe beds which lie between the 
scams of coal are worked for various purpo.se8. The workings of the 
ironstone aro generally begun at the surfneti, and pursued until tliey 
become dangerous from the louse nature of the stratum in which they 
lie : the ironstone which is marked with impressions of ]nus.sol shells 
(called the mussel band) is worked as an onuimental marble. Erc)m 
the gritstone-beds arc quarried grindstones for cutlers: the binds, 
whore they are hard and black, aro used os black chalk; others, when 
decomposed, make good brick earth : the clunch is sometimes of that 
kind which is used for fire-bricks; whore it crops out to the surface 
it becomes soft clay. Potters’ clay of various colotus and qualities 
ooours in this coal-field. 

Millstone-grit and shale form a series of strata, having an aggi'egatt 
^icknesa of about 870 foot; the millstune-grit, 360 feet thick, 
mining the upper part, and the shale and its associated rocks, 610 
feet, the lower part of the formation. The bills formed by it usually 
present a bold escarpment, crowned by rude pilc.s of crags, oxhibitiiig 
some of the wildest rock scenery of the district. The shale occu[>ies 
a lower district between this and the carboniferous limestone, but in 
this lower tract are occasional insulated mountains, crowned with u 
cap of millstone-grit. Kindcrscout is one of these. The shale con¬ 
tains some alternating beds of finc-grainod siliceous grit and nodules 
of ironstone; and it has some subjacent and apparently local bods of 
shale limestone, which afford a beautiful black marbh*. 


Carboniferous or mountain limestone occupies the tract bounded on 
the south by the red marl, and on all other sides by the millstone-grit 
and shale just described. There are one or two places in the southern 
pert of the county where the limestone crop-s out. On the eastern side 
if the county the strata dip under the shale ; but on the western side, 
jy a great fault, the lowest bod of the limestone is elevated and 
brought into contact on the same level with the shale. The limestone 
is divided into four beds by thi-ee intervening bods of toadstone. In 
each bed of this limestone thin beds of clay are found, witii imbedded 
masses of toadstone, and various organic remains. The lowest bed, 
which is the most esteemed by tho lime-burners, has very few dark 
coloured strata; but in the three upper bods these are more common, 
and the second bed contains some very fine b1iu:k strata, which ax-e 
quarried ns black marble. The upper bed is also quarried as marble, 
and contains white chert or china-stone, which is extensively used in 
tho Staffordshire potteries. The beautiful ttuor spar called ‘Blue 
John,’ from which v-iscs and other onxaments are made, is found in a 
mountain of limc.itone. 

'Fhe ontciup of tho cai'bonifoi’ous liinestono foi'ius tho lead disii-Ict 
)f Dei’byshiTO. N umcrous veins have been worked in it chiefly for 
ead ; but ores of zinc, iron, manganese, and copper also occur. Ijcad 
>re is found occasionally in the toadstone which iutervem-s between 
thcliinestoue-bods, but commonly tho veins are cut oil' by the toad.stoxic- 
jeds. The veins which contaiii lead have genei'ally Ji tliivctiou east 
iiid we.st; some of them approsich the perpi'mlicnlar (xvxko veins); 
itliers arc nearly hoi-izontal (jxipe veins), aud aro rather bu«ls of sjuir 
mid oiv, lying between tho strata of linuMtonc, Jind iu must casi’S 
connected with the sui-fium by a I’ake vein. 

’riic Hniestoixe strata of Derbyshii'c are subject to voxy rexuarkable 
tb'riuxgeixiexxts or faults. 'I’hcy are chanictexised also by nxxmex'oixs 
cavcx’ixs and by tho freqixcnt engulphment of the stx'eaxxxs by subtei’- 
raneous coxxrses termed sxvallow Inxles. The cavei'us appear t»i have 
bceix excavated wholly or cliicfly by the agexicy of watex'. Thei’e ax’e 
sevex'al varieties of the ioiulstoixo, Avliitdi Koixxotimes passes iuto 
ordiiiiixy basalt: axiioug the sixbstances inclosed arc the ipiartz crystals 
locally termed Derbyshix’C diamoxids. 

Of tlxo liriitwtono cavexiis the most rcmnikablc is that ixowgoucx’ally 
known as * Peak’s Hole,’ or the ‘Devil’s Cave,’ near Castletou. It is 
situated the extremity of a deep ami ixaiToxv i-xxcky' chasm in the 
ralhy in which Casth-toii stands, whoi-e craggy pi-ojeiitioiiH hide it 
from the traveller uxitil he aixpx’oaches ixx'ctty iiuax*. 'riie entx-ance is 
a tolcx’ably x'egnlar ax'clx of aboxxt 40 feet high and above 100 feet wide, 
extending ixi lengtli tieai’ly' 300 feet. At the cud of this vestibule, a-s 
it m.ay be teruxed, the arch coiitraets, axxd tho visitor is obliged to 
stoop until ho emerges into a spacioxxs vault, called tho ‘ boll house.’ 
A sceond coiitiaction, where the I'ock clostxs alxuo.st down upon the 
ixxrface of a stream of water which occupies the passage, couducts to a 
tbix'd cavci'n, said to be 200 feet wide, ami iu some pax'ts 1 *20 feet 
high : this is succocdcd by a series of e-averuoxxs chambei's at the 
oxtrexiiity of the farthest of which the rocks close down xipoxx the 
stream of water iix stxch a wivy as to preclude all access to tho caverns 
vhiclx aro sui>pused to lie beyoml. Tho water which thus ubstx'ixcts 
fai-ther progress is n streaux eiigxilphetl at a spot called Peri-y-foot, 
tlxx'ex! ixiiles fi'om Custloton, ou tho Manchester x-uad ; it X’c-a 2 n>ears in 
tho iiiiiex’most recess of tlie cavei'u, through the successive chambei's 
of which it flows, and emerges into daylight at the entrance. After 
heavy rains this stx-eam is so much swelled as to render it impoBsiblo 
to reach the farther part of tho cavern. Eldeix Hole is a i>erpeiidicnlar 
chasm in a limestone rock near Castleton mox'e than 180 feet deep, 
with n sloping jxassage to an iutoi'ior cavern or series of cavexus. It 
is supposed that a second chasm of unknown depth descends fi*om the 
bottom of this cavern. Anolhor scries of grottoes (Bagshaw Giuttoea), 
extending about 2000 feet, adorned with stalactites, was fix'st explored 
aboxxt the commencement of the present centux'y. There ai*e sevex'al 
other caverns in the Peak. 

miixex-al si>ringa of Derbyshire are numerous and iinpox'tiint. 
Tho most celebrated wai'm spx'ings xvro those at Buxton and MaxtouK. 
There are also warm springs at Btuncy Middleton, where it is supposed 
that tbe Homans established a bath. The moat celebrated of tlxo 
sulphurtioiiH watex'K is at Kedlestou I’ux-k, three miles north-west from 
Dci’by. They aro valued for their antiscorbutic qualities. Thete arc 
sevex'al chalybeate B|jfrings, 

Soil, Olimoite, Agriculture .—On the high hills and mooia of Dorby- 
shii'e there are great tracts of rough pastui'o which with a moderate 
outlay might bo improved or converted into arable land. In tho 
valleys, or on the less abrupt hills, a very fertile red marly loam is 
I’i'eqxxcntly met with. Of this kind aire the lauds about Barton, 
Blount, and Asli, and iix sevex’al places in the soutbem and eastern 
l)ax*t of the county. The soil on tho surface naturally partakes of tho 
nature of tho rocks which are found imiixediately below it; and where 
aixy' particular stratum l ises to the surface, or ci’ops out as it is called, 
the soil is chiefly made xip of tho same earthy substances, which have 
been more or less decumjxoaod by tbe action of tbe air aud mixed 
with vegetable mattei*. 

Most of tho soils in the county may be x-anked among tho clays and 
loams of various degrees of fertility, there being but a very snioJfl 
proi>oi*tion of sandy soils in Derbyshire. Where these ooour, they aro 
mostly alluvial, apparently washed ont of the loam and brought 
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together currents, or the decomposition of the grit and micaceous 
sandstone in the grit or limestone shale. 

The climate of Derbyshire varies acconling to the situation and 
height of the land aljovo the level of the sea. The quantity of rain 
that falls in the mountaiuous parts is much greater than that in the 
low country : at (Jhatsworth, for instance, the cuinnal fall of rain is 
about 28'41, oml at Derby 24*77 inches. The time of harvest is 
rather late in exposed situatiuiiH, and is frequently much protracted 
by abundant ruins in the mouth of October. 

The wheat produce*! on the red laud is good and heavy. When the 
wheat has failed during the winter, and looks poor and thin in spi'ing, 
it used to be a common practice to sow barley amongst it; the mixed 
pi*oduce was called * blend/ and was ground to a coarse meal of wbicli 
brciid was made for the labourers. Spring wheat has been found a 
better substitute, and blond is now seldom met with. Haver cake 
made of oatmeal is still a common bread of the laboiirers, although 
wiieateu broad is now very generally preferred. 

Potatoes are raised in eonsidorublii quantities, both in g.'irden ]>lots 
and in the liulds, where they arc planted in ro^vs and moulded up 
with the plough. Tlio produce on good loams, well manured, 
especially on land ploughed iq» from grass, is v<»ry great. 

A large proportion of the lands is hi permanent p.astures, of which 
some are very rich. Derbyshire cheese is noted sis of a good quality, 
and the best is i>ftcii sohl for Cheshire or tJlouccstor when made of 
the shape and eohiur of tlieso cheeses. The common Derbyshire 
cheese is not gonemliy coloured. It resembles some kinds of Dutch 
ehuus«!s, and ket!|>3 wtdl. 

There are sonic very highly productive meadows along the course 
of the rivers in this county, but an itu[)roved system of ombaiikinent 
and irrigation is still wanting in many favouraldo situations. The 
meadows along the Dove and other rivci-s are from their situation 
very subject to sudden flootls, which endanger the siti'ety of the cattle 
gra/.ing iu them. Some of the upland jiasturos arc very rich, and 
will fatten the heaviest oxen. Tliere arc many woods and cojipices 
scattered through the county, 'I’ho cojipiccs are alUiwed to grow for 
20 or 20 y«!n.rs hHlbre they arc cut, iu onler tliat the poles may acquire 
a considerable size, and be )>ropi:r for siippi>rtiug the roofs and sides 
of excavations iu mines and coal-pits, or tit to make laihlers of. 

The horned Ciitlle of IXirbyshire have no pecidiar chartieter. Tlie 
various iniprttvoil breeds are met with in the richer pastnrc:s, and 
hardier animals on the nionntains. The sheep on the hills are similiir 
to those found cm the Cheviot Hills; in the valleys the Leicester and 
•South Down briseds, aiuliarions cros.scs, are gein*rally jireferred by 
the best farmers. The Derbyshire breed of horses is good, and many 
are broil in this county ivhieh are fitted for the carriage anil the 
saddle, us ivell as for the farm, and form an important article in the 
profits of some of the larger farms, 

J^ieixiona, Towns, itr.—Thetlivisious <)r Derbyshire for civil purposes 
were ancioiilJy called wapentakes; and of these divisions the Domesday 
Survey mentions five: Scarvedale (Searsdale), Hamostaii (supposed to 
bn what is now called the High l^oak Hiiinlred), MorlesLau (Morlestou), 
Waleei-oss (supposed to be what is now the hundr«*d of llepton and 
Clreslcy), and Apidtre (Appletree); besides a district called Peclie 
h’ers (Peak F’orost). A ilocumont of a somewhat later date (the 
‘ Hundred IloU/ a.X>. 1273) speakli of tho wapoutukos of Peck (Pitak), 
Scarveilali*, Ajjelti-e, Itcpimlon (Ilepinglou or Keptoii), CJreselegh 
(Gi*osley), Littlechirch (Libehurch), and Wyrkesworth (WirkswoHli). 
Utiier reconls speak of tlie huudmls of Itisley (Qresley 1), and 
Sawlcy. The present lUvision is as follows. The NVirksworth division 
is still civllecl wapentake : tho othoi*a are called Imiidreds. 

1. High Peak, north and north-west, and ceutrid; 2. Wirksworth 
west and central; 3. Searsdale, cast and central; 4. Morlestou and 
Litchurcb, south-east.; 5. Apploti-eo, south-west and central; t>. 
llepington or Reptou and Gro.sley, south. 

Tborois in Derbyshire only one pariiamentiiry borough and market- 
town, Derby; the other market-towns an^ sixteen. Of tlie foUogrirj 
.an aeccmnt‘will be found under Llieir respective articles : -AlfretoM, 
between Derby and Chesterfield, Ashbourne, Asliovci-, near the J-liwt 
Moor, Uiikewcll, on the NVyo, Bolpcr, on the Derwent, Buxton near 
tho head of the Wye, (.Jbapel-on-lo-Fritb, in tho High Peak, Chester¬ 
field, on the Rother, Grich, between t he Amber and Derwent, Ilkeston, 
in the valley of the Erewasli, and Wirksworth, between Derby and 
Matlock. Of the other towns, namely, Cromford, Droiifiold, Heaiior, 
Tidoswoll, and Winster, with tho town of Melbourne, wo subjoin • an 
account. There are several other places w’hich formerly hod 
markets. 

Cromfoi'd is chiefly on the lught bank of the Derwent; 15 miles 
N. from Derby; population of the township 1190. It lies in a deep 
volley, inclosed on tho north, south, and west, by lofty limestone 
rocks. The late Sir Richard Arkwright erecteil here a st>aeious 
ootton-niill on tho loft bank of the Derwent; it is now occupied by 
tho Messrs. Arkwright, his gi'andsons, who employ in these mills and 
those at Masson, a little higher iq* tho Derwent, several hunilrod 
persons. Tho houses and tnills are chiefly built of gritstone. Tho 
church is a plain building, begun by tho late Sir R. Arkwright, and 
finished by his son. There are places of worship belonging to the 
Wesleyan Methodists; National and British schools; and almshouses 
finr six poor widows. Lead-mines ore wo''ked in the neighbourhood; 
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lapis calanunaris is ground and prepared, and red lead manufactured. 
There is here a station of the Manchester and Matlock Junction 
railway. The Croinford canal terminates here, and the Cromford and 
High 1 eak railway joins tlio canal a short ilistuiice south of the town. 
1 he market is held on batur<lay, and there are two fairs in the course 
of tho year. 

Dronjidd i.s on the road between Cheaterfleld and Sheffield about 
30 miles N. from D .by : population of the. township, 2469* The 
parish church is beautifully situated on a hill; it has a fine tower 
and spire, chiefly in tho decorated style. There are incctiug-houses 
for Quakers, IVcsleyans, and Independents. Some manufactures are 
earned on, chiefly of iron goods, as railway wheels, cast-iron chains 
and nails, axes, chisels, and other edge-tools, and agricultural imple¬ 
ments. 'J'he market has been discontinued. 

Ueanor in 9 miles N.E. from Derby: population of the township 
3427. Tho church is of tho early English style. There are 
Indepcndont, Baptist, and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist meetiug- 
lioiiiies in tho parish. Heauor is well situated for trade, tho Erewosh 
Canal passing through tho parish, and tho neighbouring district 
having many coal-pits. There are manufactories for cotton goods, 
hosiery, and bobbin-net lace. The market was on Wednesday, but 
bus. Wo believe, been iliscoutiuue>l. 

Mdbuurne, H miles S.S.E. from Derby; population of the town 
0997 The church, which is partly Nornian, contaius several monu- 
lueuis of the Hardiuge family. The Iiidopendcnts, ikiptists, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and Swodonbo)*gians have chapels. There arc here a 
mechanics institute and a National suliool. A customary market is 
held on Saturday. Viscount Melbourne has a handsome seat here. 

Tiihswdl is about 35 miles N.X.W. from Derby ; population of the 
township 203.5. It is a small town situated in a l>uttom amid bleak 
tiiiked hills. The houses are low, irregularly situateil, and ill-built. 
A rivulet of clear water runs througli the town; the ebbing well, 
wliioli is supposed to have given name to the town, has ceased flow. 
The cliureh i.s a fine buiMing in tho form of a cro.s.s, built about the 
middle of the J 4th century. The ehaucel is lighted by nine richly 
oruanienled gothic windows, and contains the muunmeut of Robert 
I’ursglovc, suirragiin bishop of Hull in the reign of Maiy, and founder 
of a Free school and almshouses for twelve poor people at Tideswell. 
The Uoman (.'atholies, Iiid<-poudi-nts, and We.sleyaii and Primitive 
Melhoilists have ]>laccs of worship iu the town. The market is on 
Wi'diiesday. 

iro»«.'r/* is 21 miles N.N.W. from Derby: population of tho town¬ 
ship 928, This little town runs along the side of a steep eminence, 
'i'hc houst;s are built of lliuestoue, and ai'C partly tbalcUeil and pai'tly 
covered with stone : tliey are inti-riniuglcd with oi*ehards and gardens. 
The church has been recently rebuilt. Tlio Wesleyan aild Primitive 
Methodists liave chapels. The market is on .Satunlay. The inbu 
bitants are chiefly engaged in niiniiig. Un the commons in the 
noighljourhooil of Win-tor aro numerous barrmvs. 

The following arc some of the mf»re important village.^, with their 
population iu 18.51, and a few other particulars:— 

Aihjoftl, 25 miles N.W. from Derby, population 777, .adjoins Bake- 
well, of which parish it is a eb.apftlry. The church is ancient. In 
the village are t?xtensivo marble avorks. There aro also quari'ios of 
limestone, and lead mines. Tho scenery of the Wye about Ashford, 
piU'ticidarly along Monsal Dale, is exceedingly beautiful, and is much 
resorted to by tourists and anglers. lieauchirf, 32 miles N. from 
Derby, population 133, is noteworthy as containing some remains 
of IJcaueliief A.bbey, a Premonstratensian iiunnistery founded in 
1183 by Robert Fit/. Randolph. Bchjhton, 34 miles N. by K. from 
Derbj', oil tho uorth-eaKteni border of the county : population of the 
jiarish, 1123. Tlte churoh is ancient. There are Methodist chapels 
and a Froc school. Scythes and reaping-hooks are largely manufac¬ 
tured here, ambut Hackiiigtun, a h.*imlet to Bcighton. At Birley is a 
spring of mineral waters, wliieli has been much resorteil to for bathing 
iiiiil drinking. The North ^lidlaud railway crosses the river Rother 
at Beightou by a very largo aiul substantial biiilgo, and enters York¬ 
shire. There is a station here. liratlwdl, a largo village 3.4 miles 
N.N.W. from Derby : population, 133-1. The inhabitants are chiefly 
miners ; some batniakiug is carried on. The Wesleyan and Primitive 
Metbudists and L-iiitarians have, places of worship. The village 
possesses an Eiidowotl Free school, and some parochial charitiea Brad- 
well cavern is an extensive natural cavern containing many recesses or 
grottoes, and is raiiiarknble for the ocauty of its stalactites. Jirailaford, 
a largo village 7 miles W.N.W. from Derby:, population of the 
parish, 708. Tho church is handsome and has a lofty tower. The 
Wesleyan iuid Primitive Methodists have places of worship, .and there 
is a National school, lirampton, 27 miles N. from Derby; tho p.ari8h 
is very extensive, being 7 miles by miles: population, 4409. 
Besides the parish church there is a new cjiuroh at New Bnuuptou. 
Tho Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists hav.o places of worship, and 
there is a National school. There are laige factories of iron, earthen¬ 
ware, and needles, litimmington, 26 miles N. by E. from Derby : 
]H>pulatiun of tho ehapclry, 1103. There ai-o here a church built iu 
1817, chapels for Wesleyiui and Primitive Melhoilists, and a National 
school. Caaf'eton, 35 miles N.N.W. from Derby : population of the 
township, 867. Tho church is ancient, and has ’a tower with eight 
bells. There is a Wesleyan chapel. In the parish ore some leail 
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iwlww wbioh employ many of the inhabltantB. Twine-apinninff ia 
CMuried on. The Tillage it chiefy dependent npon touriata and other 
Tiaitera; the houses are mostly ofa very poor dmoription. AtCaatleton 
are the Peak and other oaTema mentionwl more fully elaewhere. 
FeverU Caatle, on the summit of the lofty hill directly orer the 
entrance to the Peak caTem, appears to have been erected by William 
Pereril, a natural eon of William the Conqueror: only the keep of the 
castle now remains, and it is in a very ruinous condition. Chdlaaton, 
4 miles S. by E. from Derby: population of the pariah, 491). The 
church was rebuilt in 1842. The Wesloyana and Baptists have places 
of worship here. Gypsum is extensively worked. Chelmorton, 2.'5 
miles N.W. by N. from Derby: population of the cbapelry, 238. 
The church is ancient; it contains a good stone font. The Inde* 
pendents, Primitive Methodists, and Unitarians have places of 
worship. There are some barrows in the vicinity. Olaylane, 20 miles 
N. from Derby: population of the township, 2278. The Midland 
railway has a principal station here. The village is situated on 
elevated ground in the midst of an important mineral district. There 
are a church, a Wesleyan chapel, a British school, and a mechanics 
institute. There are here extensive collieries and iron-works, Codnor 
and Loacoe, 9 miles N.N.E. from Derby : population of the hamlet of 
Codnor, 14.39; of Loscoe, 451. A church and school-house were 
erected in 1844. The Methodists and Baptists have places of worship. 
At Loscoe there is a colliery. The Erewash railway has a station at 
Codnor. Codnor Park: population, 735. The Buttcrly Iron Com¬ 
pany have extensive iron-works and collieries hero. Iron, letui, lime¬ 
stone, and coal are abundant. The railway runs to Codnor Park. 
Some remains of the walls of Codnor (*astle are still standing. Oidifey 
or Big Cubley, 18 miles W. from Derby: population, 387. The 
church is Norman, with a lofty tower. There is a National school. 
A market was formerly held here. Darley, 22 miles N.N.W. from 
Derby: population of the biwnship, 1875 ; a village picturesquely 
situated on the left bank of the Derwent. The church is a spacious 
edifice of the Norman style; in the churchyard is a yew-tree of very 
large size. The Wesleyan Methodists have a chapel, and there is a 
National school. There arc hero extensive flax-spinning mills. Darley 
Dale is exceedingly beautiful, and of considerable extent. Benhy, 7 miles 
N.N.E. from Derby: population, 1208. The clnmdi is in the early 
English style, and contains some good monuments. There are a 
Wesleyan chapel and a Free school: also some parochial charities. 
In the parish are extensive collieries. Iron-stone and cement are 
found. Dethick, 17 miles N. from Derby: population of the chapelry 
of Dethick and Lea, 8fifi. The church is in the ])erpendicular stylo. 
The inhabitants aro employed in lead-smelting, and the manufacture 
of hats and hosiery. There are Wesleyan and Unitarian chapels, .and 
a Free school. Dufficld, 4 miles N. from Derby, population of 
the township, 2926, is situated on the right bank of the river 
Derwent. The church, which has been lately restored, is a spacious 
and very handsome building, with a lofty spire. The Wcslcyans, 
Baptists, and Unitarians have places of w<jrship. In the neighbour¬ 
hood are some good mansions. Ltifle Eaton, 3.^ miles N. from I)orby: 
population of the chapehy, 692. Besides the church there are places 
of warship belonging to IndependeutH and Wesleyan Methodists; 
also a National school. Paper mills and stone quarries give employ¬ 
ment to many of the inhabitants. Tjong Eaton, 10 miles E. from 
Derby : population of the township, Besides tin! church, which 

has been lately rcjiaired, there is a Wesleyan chapel. Fancy m^t- 
inaking is carried on. At Long Eaton scvcrel lines of railway meet. 
Eckington, 31 miles N.N.E. from Derby: po]iidntion of the parish, 
4958. The inhabitants arc chiefly occupied in the manufacture of 
nails, spades, edge-tools, and cutler}’. There is an iren foumlry. 
The church is large and ancient. Waslcyan and Primitive Methodists 
have places of worahiji. There is a Free school. A small market for 
butter and eggs is held on Friday. Two cattle fairs aris held annually. 
Edmsor, 24 miles N.N.W. fi'om Derby: population of Edensor Jind 
Chatsworth township, 346. The auclcut church has several costly 
tnonuinent.s to members of the Devonshire family. The houses and 
cottages arc modem, built by the present Duke t>r l)»svonsbire in the 
Elizabethan, Italian, and Swiss styles, ('hatsworth is in the parish 
of Edensor. Eyam, 30 miles N.N.W. from Derby ; population of the 
township, 1079. The church is ancient, and covered with ivy : in 
the churchyard is an antique stone cross, richly carved. The villngc 
acquired a painful celebrity frem the ravages of the ]dague in 1 ()«>6 : 
the tomb of Mrs. Mumpesson, whoso devotedness during the visitjitioii 
» BO well known, is in the churchyanl. The country around Eyam 
is exceedingly picturesque, and abounds in caverns and n>cky scenery. 
There are many quarries and mines. Some druidical remains exist in 
the neighbourhood. Church Greslct/, population 1257, and Caatlc. 
Oresley, population 190, situated i2 miles S.S.W. from Derby. 
Besides the church, which is ancient, there are chapels belonging to 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. The inhabiiants aro chiefly 
employed in the collieries, potteries, and fire-brick works. Ilarting- 
ton, 22 miles N.W. from Derby : population of the parish, 2089. The 
church is old. The Wcsleyaij Methodists have a place of worshiii. 
A market for butter and e(^ is hold on Wednesday. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood are tumuli and other auti<piities. Jfathcraage, 32 miles 
N.N.W^ Ixum Derby, populatioh of the township, 832, is situated in 
a wild mountainous dirtrict. The church is in the perpendicular 


style; in it are several ourious old tombs. In. the ohurcbyanl, 
according to local tradition, Little John, the companion of liobin 
Hood, was buried; two upright stones about 11 feet apart are sud 
to mark the grave. The Wesleyans and Roman Catholics have 
chapels. Needles, pins, edgetools, and mill-stones aro manufactured 
here. Hcage, 9 miles N. from Derby: population of the chapelry, 
2278. The chapel of ease was enlarged in 1830. There are Inde¬ 
pendent and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapels, a Free school, 
and a National school. The iron, marble, and stone works are on an 
extensive scale. On the Cromford Canal are large warehouses and 
wharfa Higham, population 417: about 16 miles N. by E. from Derby. 
A market formerly hold here was discontinued in 1785 ; the market- 
cross is still standing. A cattle fair is held in January. The Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists have a place of worship. The parish possesses Free 
and Infant schools, and several parochial charities. Holbrook, 64 miles 
N.E. from Derby : population of the chapelry, 981. The church was 
rebuilt in 1841, by W. Evans, Esq., M.F., who also supports a Free 
school and an Infant school. The Indopoudents and Methodists have 
chapels here. There are several stone quamos of considerable extent. 
In the neighbourhood are some good mansions. 7/opr, 35 miles 
N.N.W. from Derby :■ population of the township, 429. The church 
is luicient and very handsome. The Wesleyans have a chapel. There 
are a National school and some parochial charities. The inhabitants 
are employed in the quarries and cotton-mills. Jronville, 12 miles 
N.N.E, from Derby; the population of the ecclesiastical district, formed 
in 1850, was 2276 in 1851. Ironvillc is a busy and populous district. 
The inhabitants are employed in the iron-works, smelting, &c. There 
are National and Infant schools, and a mechanics institute. KUla- 
marah, 32 miles N.N.E. from Derby : papulation, 1070. The church, 
which is of the Norman style, skamls outside the village; the chuncol 
has been lately rebuilt. There is an Industrial Free school. Col¬ 
lieries and iron-works give employment to many of the iuhabitiints. 
The Chesterfield Canal passes thnmgh the village. Meaaham, 15 miles 
S. from Derby: population of the township, 1607. The church is 
large and handsome. There are Wesleyan Methodist and Baptist 
chaptLs, and National and British schools. Several silk-mills are in 
the vilLage. Middleton, population 1012, about 15 miles N.N.W, 
from Derby, possessos a small chapel of ease, and chapels for ludo- 
peudonts and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. There are several 
marble <piarries, Etoney Middleton, 29 miles N.W. from Derby: 
populati<»u, 593. The chapel of ease was liuilt in the; best cciiitiiry. 
There are ch.apels for Wesleyan Methodists aiul lJnitariau.s. and an 
Endowed school. The village is picturesque, and the scenery in the 
vicinity is exceedingly beautiful. In the neighbourhood aro smelting- 
works and limekilns. Milford, 6 miles N. from Dei'by : population 
of the ecclesiastical district, 1933. Besides the church there aro 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist chapels, and schools foumled by 
th«» Messrs, Strutt. There are extensive cotton and bleatihing-works, 
and an iron-foundry, in which all the machinery for the cotton-mills 
is cast and mtule. Gas-works at Milford supply the town of Helper. 
Monya^fh, 24 mib)s N.W. from Derby : population, 473. The church 
is ancient. The Primitive Metho^sts and tjuakers have chapels, 
and there is an Emlowed Free school. The market is held on 
Thursday; fairs aro held in February, September, ami October. 
New Milta, a largo village, 39 miles N.W. from Derby: population of 
the ccclesiasticid district 4366. Besides the church, there are 
We.sleyan, Primitive, and Association Methoilist chaitels, also a huinl- 
sonie lluiiian Catholic chapel of recent erection, in tho early English 
style. Tho inhabitants are mostly employed in the extensive calico- 
printing works. Eouth Normunfon, 14 miles N.N.E. from Derby; 
population of the parish, 1340. The church, which is spacious, is 
of the decoi*ate<l .stylo. There are chapels for Primitive and Wesleyan 
Methodists, and a National school. Ockbrook, 5 miles E. from Derby : 
population, 1763. Tho church, partly Norman, was repaired and 
enlarged in 18:5.'). There are cba[ielH for A\ csloyan and Primitive 
Methoilists, and a National school, 'rhe Monivians have a largo 
establishment, comprising, besides dwellings, sdiools for boys and 
girls, a chapel, &c. Pieuatey, on the bonier of N ottiiighamshiro, 
26 iniles N.E. by N. from Derby: population, 654. The chureb is 
of cimsidemblo antiquity. There is a iucchanic.s institute. A miU'ket 
was formerly held here; tho market-cross is still standing. In 
Plcasloy Vale aro twi> largo cotton and merino-mills. Itepton, (>4 miles 
S.S.W. from Derby: population, 1863. Tho church is remarkable 
for its elegant spire 188 feet in height. Tho chancel, portly of 
Anglo-Haxon date, is more ancient than tho other parts of the 
building, exce]>t the crypt, which is probaldy tho must perfect 
remaining example of on Anglo-Saxon crypt. The Wesleyans imd 
Independents have ]>lacc.s of w'orsbip. I’art «)f tho refectory of tho 
Augustiiiiaii priory is still stamliiig, and tho gatew’uy forms tho 
entrance of the Grammar school. This school was founded in 1566 
by Sir John Porter, who devoted all his estates in Derbyshire and 
Ijancashire to founding and endowing this school, and an hospital at 
Etwall. Tho income from the endowment is about 3000^. a year; 
thoro are several exhibitions to Oxford and Cambridge. The school 
is free to the sons of inhabitants of Etwall and Itepton parishes, 
and to eight scholars on the foundation, appointed by tho g<iveruors 
ill rotation. The number of scholars in 1853 was 60, of whom 
34 were free. Repton is a place of great antiquity. It was the 
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xwndanoe of Hm M^ian whose place of sepulture was the 

original priory. Ripley, 10 miles N. by E. from Derby: population 
of the ohapelry, 8071. Besides the church, erected in 1820, ^ere ara«| 
oha|)eils for Baptists, Wedeyan Methodists, and Unitarians, and a 
National school. The town is well built, and contains some good 
houses and shops. A customary market is held on Saturday: fairs 
are held on WMnesday in Easter week and the 23rd of OctoW. In 
the neighbourhood are several laige collieries and a cotton factory; 
also the extensive works of the Butterly Iron Company. The 
Cromford Canal and the Erewash railway pass close by Ripley. 
Sandiacre, 9 miles E. from Derby: population, 1065. Besides the 
church, there are places of worship belonging to the Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists; also a National school. The principal manu¬ 
facture is that of lace and warp not. There is a starch factory. The 
Erewash railway and canal pass through the vUlage. Sawley, 8 4 miles 
E. by S. from Derby: population of the township, 1001. Besides 
the cnurch, which was enlarged in 1838, there are chapels belonging 
to the Baptists and Wesleyan Methodists, au<l a National school. 
The Midland railway has a sts^tion hero. StapenhUl, 11 miles S.S.W. 
from Derby : population, 2604; is situated on the right bank of the 
Trent opposite the town of Burton-upon-Tr«||t. The church, an 
elegant editice, standing on an eminence, was iWbtcd in 1830, at the 
expense of the vicar. There are a Wesleyan chapel, and National 
ami Infant schools. Staveley, 28 miles N.N.W. from Derby; popu¬ 
lation, 3098, is a busy and populous place. There arc very extensive 
iron-works and coal-mines. The Cbosterficld Canal passes through 
the village ; and there are tram-roads from the collierie.s. Staveley is a 
station on the Mi<llnnd railway. The church contains some ancient 
monuments and stained-glass windows. There is a chapel for 
Mothoilists. A good school-house has been recently erected by the 
Duke of Devonshire. At Nothertborpe, a hamlet of Staveley, is an 
Endowed Grammar school, founded in 1586. Tanalcy, 18 miles N. 
from Derby, in the parish of Crich: population, 593. There are 
hero a church, cu-ected in 1840, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, 
and a National school. There are several cotton-mills and a small- 
ware mauufactoi'y. Tickenhalf, or Tirknall, 8 miles S. from Derby : 
population, 12-11. The village is a mile and a half long. There are 
here a church, a very handsome structure, rebuilt in 1812, chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodists and lisiptists, an Endowed school, and an 
hospital for decayed housekeepers. In the neighbourhood arc extensive 
liiuc-kiliis. Whiltiiiijlun, 26 miles N. by E. from Derby, and 2A miles 
from the Chesterfield station of the Miilland railway: population, 
874. In a«hlitiou to the church, there arc chapels belonging to the 
Wesleyan and Primitive Mtithodists. The Grammar school, fouude<l 
in 1674, has an income fi-om endowment of 63/. a year, and is free 
to 30 poor children. The number of scholars in 1852 was 80. Tliei’e 
ni*e nuuinfactnres of stone bottles and <‘artlienware. WhiUvdl, 
34 miles N.N.W. from Derby : population, 1355. The church, which 
is spacious, is cruciform, and contains several ancient monuments. 
There is a National school. The villagts is scattered, and the popu¬ 
lation ehielly .ngricultural. At Steeley Farm, one mile ami a half 
from Whitwell, are the pieturesfpic remains of a Norman church. 
South Winytiefd, 14 miles N. by E. from Dcu’by : population, 1092. 
liesides the church then; is a Wesleyan chapel; the jNiroehial 
charities are of considerabb! value. A castellate<l manor-house was 
<’recUKl at Wingfiehl about the middle of the 15tli century by lia1]ili 
(Jriimwell, scoivtary to lleiiry VI. The ruins ai*c now greatly 
dilapiilatod, but are still verj’ beautiful. The iiihabitiiuts arc chiefiy 
employed in fmmework knitting. Yoitl;/rcarc, 21 miles N.N.W. from 
Derby: population of the }iarish, whieli is very extensive, 3764 
'riio church, which is partly Nuriuan, eoutaiiis a curious font. There 
are two Dissenting meeting-houses. On the Derwent, at Ytmlgi-eavo, 
is a large paper-mill. In the parish are many aiiti<|iiities of thi 
British periotl. 

DiriHioria for Jicdruinxticnl and L-.ynl 1’ur/ioiu‘s.— -Derbyshire is in 
the dioe-oso of Lichfield : it eonstituLes the archdeaconry of Derby, 
which is subdivided into 19 rural deaneries. Aeeonlingto the ‘Census 
of lleligious VVorshii>,’ taken in 1851, it apj^rs that there wci'c tlicn 
in the county 776 places of worship, of whicli 404 bebuiged to various* 
bodies of Methodists, 250 to the Estsiblislual Church, 45 to liide- 
pendents, 39 to Bafstists, and 88 to minor bodies. The total number 
of sittings provided was 184,093. By the Poor-Tjaw Commissiuners 
the county is divided into nine Unions; Ashbourne, Bakevvell, Belper, 
Chnpcl-en-le-Frith, Chesterfield, Derby, Glostsop, llayiicld, and Shard- 
low. Those Unions include 272 piu'ishes and townships, with an 
area of 509,220 acres, and a population in 1851 of 259,967; but ths 
boundaries of the Unions are not strictly co-extensivo with those o 
the coimty. 

Derbyshire is in the midland circuit: the assizes and the qunrte: 
sessions are hold at Derby, except the Easter sessions, which are hole 
at Chesterfield. Until the year 1569 this county and Nuttiughamshin 
formed but one shrievalty. Until the reign of Henry III. the nssizoi 
for both counties were held at Nottingham : afterwanls, until iM'by 
was made a distinot shrievalty, they were held alternately at Notting¬ 
ham and Derby. County courts are held at Alfreton, Ashbouriu 
Bake well, Belper, C^pol-ou-lo-Fi‘ith, Chesterfield, Derby, am 
Wirksworth. 

Derl^shire hM some peuulior laws and regulations'of very high 


antiquity in reference to the woAing of the lead-mines. The principal 
l^art of the county where lead ore is found in any conBiderable quan¬ 
tity is called the 'Kin^s Field,’ and comprehends nearly all the 
wapentake of Wirksworth and a considerable part of the High Peak 
hundred. The * King’s Field * has been from time immemorial let on 
.ease. The leasees have each in his respective district a steward and 
barmasters. The steward presides os judge in the Iwrmote courts 
and, with 24 jurymen, chosen every half-year, determines all disputes 
which arise respecting the working of the mines. Debts incurred in 
working the mines are cognisable in these courts, 'fbe coui-ts meet 
twice a year, or oftener if need be. The court fur the High Peak 
district meets at Monyash, that for the wapentake district at the 
town of Wirksworth. The office of the barmaster is principally to 
put miners into the possession of veins that they have dis(x>vered, and 
bo collect the proportion of ore to which the lessee of the crown or 
ho lord of the manor has a claim. 

There are four members of parliament returned for the county 
'two for the northern and two for the southern division), and two for 
he borough of Derby. 

Hiatory and AntiquUiea .—Before the Roman conquest Derbyshire 
ppears to have been included in the territory of the Coritani, who, 
with the Coruabii, occupied the whole of the midland district from 
the Lincolnshire coast to the upper part of the idovem and the Dee. 
Upon the conquest of South Britain by the Romans, and its division 
‘nto provinces, Derbyshire was iiicludetl in the province of Flavia 
ysesariensis, not (us Pilkington, and after him, Messrs. Lysous state) 
tf Britannia Prima. 

The barren moors of this county abound in masses of gritstone; and 
ingle stones of vast size appear above the surface : many tors (as 
Mock Beggar Hall, on Stanton moor, between Winstcr and Bake well, 
Rubin Hood’s Mark, on Ashover uummuu, Ac.) and rocking stones 
have been found, and many rock basins; but all these, to which it 
Wiis onoe common to ascribe a druidical origin, seem referrible, like 
the granite tors of Cornwall and Devonshire, rather to natural causes. 
There are however many circles of stones, some upright stones, and 
bunmli or biin-ows of earth and stones ((xilleil in Derbyshire ‘ lows ’), 
ind some rude military works which arc unquestionably nieinoriais of 
.he early inhabitants. The most reiuai'kablc of these monuments is 
he stone circle of Arbelow, or Arbor-low, 5 or 6 miles north-west of 
the town of Winster. An elliptical area of 52 yards by 46 (having 
the grciiter diameter in a direction north and south), is inclosed by a 
litch 6 yard.s broad, anti an outer bank furmed of the soil thrown out 
from the ditch, 5 yards high on the inside. About 30 rough unhewn 
stones about 6 to 8 feet long by 3 feet broad, and one foot thick, lie 
rrcgiilarly round the iuclusura, having their smaller ends pointing 
towanis the centre : there is reason to think these once stood obliquely 
on out! end. About 14 smaller stoucs are intermingled with these in 
till irregular manner, and there arc two stunes lying near the centre, 
one of which is larger than any other within the area. N car this 
circle are some tumuli, one of which is of large sizt!. Numerous 
tumuli occur on Stanton Moo!-, north of Winster, where are also many 
rocking stones, locally called ruo-tors, and some upright stones. The 
tumuli and other primeval antiqiiitiesfof this county are fully described 
in Bateman's ‘ Vestiges of the Antiquitie.s of Dcrliyshire.’ 

The uucioiit Briti.sh road, the Uykueld-sti-eet, and the Roman road, 
which usually coincide*! with it, cross this county in its whole extent 
from sovith-west to north-e;ist, fnun the border.-* of Staflbrdshirc to 
those of Yorkshire, t.'liesterficid has be«>n supposed to Ik* a Roman 
station, the Liitudaruiii of Ravennas; and the first piu-t of the name 
of the town (Chester, which with its kindred forms cester and caster 
usually indicates the site of a Roman station), anti the discovery of 
RoniiUi coins there, give probability to the su]iposit.iou. A second 
Uoniait road liiis been trac*.!*! from Brough in Hope Dale to Buxton, 
both of which are supposed to have been Riiinau sbitions. At Brough 
three sMos of the stsitiou, which was an oblong 310 feet by 270 feet, 
an* still perfect; anil tile fouiulatious of a temple and another large 
buihling, with other antiquities, have been iliscovered. At Buxton 
several Ruiuau baths have been discovere*!, anti three of thojr roads 
meet here. Another Roman roatl, locally designated Loug-laue, runs 
through the county from the river Dove near Bocester, which from 
its name was probably a sbiLou, t*> Derveutio, and appears to have 
continued in the sjimo line iheiieo into Noltiughumshire. There are 
sonic traces of otht*r ro:uls. 

Ib-rventio, now Little Oheste., appears to have been the most 
considerable Itoniau station in the county. Melandra Castle station 
is oil a moderate elevation at the meeting of two mountain streams : 
it is nearly square, 366 feet by 336 feet; the ramparts and part of the 
ditch still ivmaiii, aud the gates and the site of the Praitoriuni may 
bo discovi'reil: there ai'o the foundatic is of many buildings on the 
side sloping to the water. It has been conjectured that ther** were 
Roman stations at several other places in the county. 

Of Roman antiquities, the most remarkable are an altar pro.«!erveil 
at Haddoii Hall, a silver plate found iu Risley Park, and tin* j»igs of 
lead found uciir Matlock. In the Saxon division of Eiigliiuil. Derby¬ 
shire was couiproheiided in the kingdom of Mercia; and Bei>aiiduu, 
or Repton, on the south bank of the Trout, was one of the royal 
residences. Derbyshire was overrun by the Danes in their great 
invasion of England iu the time of Ethelrod I. and Alfred. At the 
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Norman couqttest coiiBidorable granta of land within the county wei*o 
made to Homy de Ferrora, whose son Robert was the first Earl 
Ferrers. Another Robert, son of the first Esu-l Forrers, Avas cronttul 
Earl of Derby in SVilliam Fevcril, a natural sou of the Oon- 

<|Uor«»r, received also considerable gnints. Ho built the castle of tho 
I'eak, and ho or his son is supposed to have built tho original Ilolaoyer 
Castle. [BoiaovEii.] The I’eak Castle is now an ‘ ill-shapcn ruin,’^ 
situated on the verge of the rocky precipice that forma tho rt)of of 
the Peak cavern at Castletoii. In tins civil war in the time of .lohn, 
AVilliain carl Ferrers, who hjul obtaiiiod a new grant ot tho carldont 
of Derby, and who was one of the king’s pnity', took the castles ot tho 
Peak and Bolsovcr. In the reign of Henry III. the Earl of Ferrers 
and Derby was one of the most active of the iusitrgeut baiinis; but 
having boon worsted ainl taken prisoner by Henry, the king s nepho"" 
at tho battle of t.’hestorfield, he was deprived of the eiirldom of Derby, 
with the vast possessiuns attached to it. Theso wore aftcrwarvls given 
to Edmund, earl of Lancaster, ^oii of Henry 111., and thus eventually 
formed part of the domains of tho duchy ot Lancaster* No public 
events of interest aro connected with Derbyshire tiutil after tho 
Reformation, 'riie earldom of Derby was conferred by Henry Vlt. 
upon his supporter. Lord Stanley, in whose family it lias ever riucc 
continued. 

Derbyshire contains vwious relics of the midtllc ages—baronial, 
eceleaiastical, and iiionostio. Beanies the Peak t.'astle there aro some 
remains of Covliior Castle, near Hesiiior, tlie ancient residence of tlie 
Greys of Codnor; these remains are partly convcrtid into a farm¬ 
house. lladvlon Hall, the scat of the Duke t)C Rut,land, is on the left 
bank of the Wye, below li.MiiAvtLi.. Hardwick Hall is a curious 
Bpccimrn of the style of domestic .ircbitecturc ill J^lizabcth’s rcigu, 
and has rcmaineil unaltorod since tho time of its erection ; it is 
hetvfeew tlhesterheW and Mansfield, and belongs to the 13 iiko of 
Dv 5 Vonahiro. Some of the furniture is pi-vheps <.iiV-v than the hous»j 
itself, and was removed from the old hall, now iu ruins, near the 
present matisiou. Har«lvvick contains some embroidery done by Mary 
({iieeu of 8cots, who was imprisoned here ami at (^hatsworth ami 
South Wingfield for some time. South Wingfield manor-house was 
built in the reign of Henry VI., and ruiiu-d in the civil wars of 
Charles I.: the remains present some beautiful featunis. 

Tlie churches of Derbyshire contain some very ancient portions. 
Reptun church has umler tho chancel a very curious Aiiglo-Suxuu 
cry[»t, which there is rciwon to suppose was a part of tho conventual 
church destroyed here by the Danes in 874. The ro.stof the church is 
of a later period; the architecture is varied, partly Norman, partly 
eiu'ly English, and partly decorated blnglish; the tower ami spire, 
which are very lofty and of fine outline, aro in the perpemlicidar 
English style. Melbouroe church, near tho border of Lcici'sttu'shire, 
is a fine example of early Norman arohitiiiiture, and is nearly in its 
original state. It has been coTijeeturod, but without sutlicient reason, 
to be as ancient n.s the 7th ceiitiuy. linissiiigtuu and Btreetly ehurche.s 
also contain some interesting fes lures of early Norman date. The 
desoemted chapel at Blrcetly is a Norman edifice, perfect, with the 
exception of tlie windows, which have been enlarged, and the roof; 
tlie ornaments are elabomte and well oxetuited. The remains of early 
pointed architecture in Derbyshire aro few, and by no means remark¬ 
able ; tho best are perhaps All Saints chnrch at Deuuy, and the 
parish churches of Ashbuurxk, Baxkwet.t., Chkstkkfirlo, and 
Dronfield. 

Of the monastic establishments of Derbyshire there aro vox’y few 
remains. Some remains of Kopton priory may bo seen in tho school 
at Roptou and in the master’s house. After tho old Saxon priory was 
destroyed by tho Danes, a monastery of Black (or Augustiniau) Canons 
was founded hero by Maud, widow of Raiiulph, second earl of Chester. 
There ai'o at Yeaveloy, 4 miles south of Ashbourne, some ruins of a 
chaiiel, formerly a preeeptory of tho onler of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Of Dale Abbey, 6^ miles east from Derby, foumlcd iti 1204, for Premon- 
stratensiau Canons, there only remains the arch of the cast window of 
the churoh. Beauohief Abbey, Norton, near Sheffield, is just within 
the Iroundary of Derbyshire: it was fomided iu 1183 fur Premou- 
■trateueian or White Canons. The only part of the abbey now 
remaining la the west end of the conventual church, which is used as 
the ohapel of the extra-parochial district of Beatichief. Tho architec¬ 
ture is plain, but the situation amidst woods and hills is delightful. 

The prindpal historical events connected with Derbyshire since the 
ReformaHou occurred during the civil war of Charles I. Tho county 
at first declared for the king, who after setting up his standaixl at 
Nottin^am marched to Derby; but it was soon brought over to the side 
of the Parliament by the activity and influence of Sir John Qell, who 
marching from Hull into Derbyshire (October 1642) with a regiment 
of foot, oonsisting of only 140 men, raised 200 men at Chesterfield, 
and proceeding to Derby garrisoned that town. South Wingfield 
•mnor-house was also garrisoned for tho Parliament. In 1643 Sir 
John took Bolsover Castle, which the Earl of Newcastle had fortified 
for tho king; and his brother, Colonel Gell, took Sutton House, near 
Cbeeterfiol^ which had beau also garrisoned for the king by Lord 
Deincourt. Tho Elarl of Newcastle for tlie king took South Wingfield 
manor-house; and the Royalists possessed themselves of the northern 
pmts of the county. In the summer of 1644 Sir John Goll took 
South Wingfield manor-house, and defeated the forces sent to rdUeve 


it; and Geneml Ci-awford, another parliamentary commander, took 
Bolsover Castle and Stsvveley House. 

Derbyshire is both an agricultural and manufacturing county, but 
its population has for some time been more decidedly raonufaeturiug 
and raining than agricultural. In 1851 the county ha<l ten savings 
banks, at Alfreton, Ashbourne, Bakcwcll, Helper, Chapel-eu-le-Fritli, 
('hcsterfield, Derby, Eckington, Glossop, luid Wirksworth. The 
aiiioiiiib owing to depositoi's on tho 20th of November 1851 was 
410.752/. i;U f)d. 

DEREHAM, EAS'l', Norfolk, a market-town in tho parish of East 
Dert‘htuu and liuiidroil of Mitfoni, is situated iu 52“ 40' N. lat., 
0“ 56 E. long., distant 16 miles W.N.W. from Norwich, 100 miles 
from Tjotidoii by roivl, and 125 miles by tho Eastern Counties and 
East Anglian railways, visi Jjyun. The population of the tovra in 1851 
was 3372. The living, a vicarage with tho curacy of Hoo and a 
sinecure rectory annexed, is in the arolideacom’y of Norfolk and 
il iocese of N orwich. 

The town of Dereliam is ])lcasantly situated, ami has a clean and 
neat appeaninoa The streets lU’o wide, lighted with gas, and paved 
with pebbles. ’I'lie parish church is a spacious cruciform building of 
ancient date, and has a nave with side aisles, transepts, ami a choir, 
wiili a tower rising jkpiu the iutersectiou of the nave and traiisepl.s. 
The font in tho church is rich and haudsorao; it was placed here iu 
the 15th ceutury'. A uiouumeiit to tln! poet (kiw|M3r, who is Imriod 
lii’re, is in tlie uortli transept. The liulependcnts, Bajitists, and 
AYesleynn and Primitive Methodists have places of worship. Tlierc 
are National ami Britisli schools aud a mechanics institution. 
Numerous gavdtiiis and orchards are iu tho vicinity of thi*. town. 
Agi'iciilturid maihiucs are uiauufacturcd at East Durcham. Tliero 
are malt-houses and lircworic.s. Tho market is held oii Friday for 
cattle, provisions, ami grain. There aro two yearly fail's, iu J uly aiul 
September. I’etty sessiuus arc held fortuigliUy. 

(liloimffij'ld, Xor/olk ; (if.m'rid Hiatury of .Wnfo!!:.) 

DERG, lAHJGH. [ Doneo.vi,.] 

DJCRRY, with Raplioc, a bishop’s sec in the archilioco.se of Armagh, 
iu Ireland. The dioe.ese of Derry aud Raplioe embraces the grcatiu' 
part of the counties of Londonderry, Donegal, ami 'I’yroue, ami a small 
portion of .Antrim. It contains 62 benefices in Derry ami 35 iu 
llaphoc. The iucoiue of the united dioceses is 8UOO/. a year. 'I’lu! 
eh.apter of the dioce.se of Derry consists of a dean, arolidcacon, .and 
three prebendaries; that of ila[)huc of a doau, archdeacon, and fo'ir 
probe.ndarica. 

Derry signifies ‘a place of oaks.’ Iu Pagan times the eminence on 
which the city and cathedral now sbiud wiks known as Derry-C'algaich, 
or tins Oak Grove of Calgaiuh. Towanls tho I'lid of tho 6th century 
Coluniba came hither from Iona ami foumlwl a church. From thi.i 
]»criod down to tho plantation of Glstcr it was called from him Derry- 
(kdtmibkill, ami was famous for its abbey and roligiuus foimdatioiis. 
Til 1118, when the council of Rath-brea-sil was held, this district 
seems to have been included iu the ancient diocese of Ardstraw or 
llathliiry. The see of Derry was established iu 1158, when Flahertach 
O'Brolchaiu, tho then abbot of the moiiastery, was raised to tliu 
dignity of bishop. This see remained uiireformed, together with 
those of llaphoe and Clugher, down to tho time of the plantation of 
Ulster. Tho first Protestant bishop was George Montgomery, uoiai- 
nuted to the succession in 1603. Thero is a very full account of the 
hi.Htory and autii^uities of tills see in the first part of a 'Memoirof 
the Ordnance .Survey of Ireland,’ 4to., 1837. [LoxiiOXDEliUY.J 
DERWENT. [DEBBysiiiuE.] 

DERWENT-WATKIl. [Oumueblakjd.] 

DICSAGUADERO. IBomvia.J 
DK.SENZANO. [Bbescia.] 

DESMOND. [Kkkiiy.] 

DE.SSAU, the capital of tho duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, in Germany, 
is situated on tho left bank of tho Muldo, about two miles from its 
junction with the Klho, in 51' 48' M. lat., 12“ 18' E. long., at a 
distance of 80 miles by railway S.W. from Iterlin, 54 miles N. from 
Leipzig by railroad th{tt|gh Halle and Cuthen, aud has about 12,000 
iuhabitante, of whom sdffio 800 are Jews. Tho town is about half a 
league iu eircuinfcrouee; three sides of it arc inclosed by a wall, 
aud tho fourth, towards the east, is bounded by the Mulde, which is 
crussed by a handsome bridge. Dessau has six gates, and is divided 
into the Altstadt, Neustodt, and the Baud, and Hiroo suburbs: it 
Contains seven public squares, and thirty streets, which upon the 
whole are well and regularly built. The CavaUer-street would bo 
an ornament to any capital, and some of the public build ing s are 
handsome. The ducal palace, which is a noble edifice, contains 
a picture-gallery and collections of art; the chapel contains a chef- 
d’louvre of Lucas Cmnac;h, the Last Bupjier, iu which he has inUti- 
duced portraits of J.iuther, Melanctbou, and others. Among the 
other buildings may be mentioned tho town-hall; four churches, two 
of which belong to the Reformed Lutherans, one to tho Lutherans, and 
one to the Roman Catholics; one synagogue, two hospitals, a poor- 
house, orphan asylum, iufirmary, an elegant theatre with concert- 
room attached, and tho liding-sohool. The piiblio oemetery is laid 
out with great taste, and embellished with on elegant entrance in 
the Roman stylo. Dessau is well supplied with schools of public 
instruction. Among them are the Franc school for the eduoaUon of 
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Jews ; the gyranasiHra consisting of an elementary, a commercial, and 
a classical school; the scminai’y for scliool-mustcrs ; and the school 
of industry for the spinning of flax and cotton. The manufactures 
are unimportant; they consist principally of woollen cloth, stockings, 
hats, tobacco, spirits, and bonr : the retail trade is almost exclusively 
in the hands of the Jews. The town however carries on a consider¬ 
able trade in corn. In the environs arc the ducal villas of Louisium 
andQeorgium, the gardens about which aw much admired, ns are also 
the gardens of Wbrlitz, about six miles from the town. The Drehbcrg, 
which is the burying-plncc of the dukes of Anhalt-Dossau, is planted 
with shrubs, and surmounted by a building with a lantern ami 
cupula. On the Stioglitzberg near the Elbe, is a monument to the 
Duke of Dessau, who fell .at the battle of Torgau. 

DETMOLD. [LirPE.J 

Detroit, the principal city and port of Michigan, United States 
of North America, sttuids on the right bank of the Detroit River, or 
Strait, which connects lakes St. Clair and Erie, in 42'' 19' N. lat., 83'' 
W. long., 520 milos N.W. fi’om Washington. The population in 1810 
was 770, in 1820 it wiis 1442, in 1840 it was 9192, in 1850 it had 
increased to 21,019. 

'I’he citj' occupies a conveuieut site, rising from the river, .along 
which it extends for a mile and a hull’ with a defllth of lu'arly a mile. 
The streets are laid out ujhjii a somewhat elaborate plan, that of a 
rcctiiiiglc fur 1200 feet from the river, while farther back it foians 
:i triangle. J'liglit principal streets, each 200 feet wide, diverge from 
a spacious open area called the Uraiid Circus, and divide the back 
part of the city into iriatigiilar portions; the sncoiidaiy streets are 
120 feet, the others 00 feet wide, and they nsunlly intersect at right 
angles. The iirivate houses are mostly of wood ; the public buildings, 
many of wbieli line a main avenue which runs parallel with the 
river, arc gencnilly substantial eilifices of brick or stone. Of tbc.se 
the chief .arc tlie United States laiid-ofnee, the cfld state-house, the 
state buildings, law courts, and penitentiary, county and city 
courts .ami Tuarkcls, the Roman Catholic cathedral, Ac. Detroit 
eontiiins four Roman Catholic, two E[>iscop;Lliaii, throe Methodist, 
two Presbyterian, and two Jiaplisl ejnirehes, and a Congregational, a 
Ocrmaii Lutheran, and a .sailors' «:hmvh ; a branch of the Sttite uni¬ 
versity, several pixblie ami j)rim:iiy schools, a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic orph.an .asylum, and nomer.ms other religious ami henevoleiit 
institutions; a musenin, and historical, medical, and literary insti¬ 
tutes; .and supjiorta thirteen newspaj>ers, three of which are published 
daily. Several of the churches .are large and handsome buildings. 
Thu city i.s well snpplieil with water, but bsidly drained and paved; 
there arc several public squares and open spaces; the most noted is 
known ns the Campus Martins. 

Detroit is a rapidly increasing i>lac<', being admirably situated for 
the j>ur 2 >o.sos of commei'ce .and manufactures. 'I'he river is above 
half a mile wide opposite the city, and has a de|>th vni'ying from 
12 to 48 feel; the harbour is secure and accessible at all scasoms. 
Ste.amem ply regularly every day from all pnrt.s, and the inland tr.iffic 
is greatly facilitated by the Miuhigau Central, and Detroit and Pontiac 
railways. Most of the agricultund products of Michigan arc shipped 
from Detroit. The coast trade is very considerable, and an extensive 
trade both Icgtd and contraband is carried on with (Canada. The 
shipping belonging to Dotnnt amounts to about 25,000 tuns, a largo 
proiioi*tinn being {iropelled by steam. Ship-building is on important 
brunch of the industry of tlio place. In the town are five largo 
steam saw-mills, which arc said to cut 9,000,000 feet of lumber and 
4,000,000 laths aiiuuidly. There are besides several foundrie.s, steam- 
engine and boilcr-fucluries, iron-works, brass-works, pail-factories, 
sash-works, steam flour-mills, tanneries, breweries, jiotterles, &c. 
There is also a largo wholesale tnide for the supply of the interior of 
the state. The town coiitaiu.s four bunks, with a capitid (Dec. 31,1851) 
•of 761,228 dollars, and a circulation of 607,688 dollars. 

Detroit was fuunde<l by some French Ax>m Canada in 1683. It 
was taken by the English in 1759. After the declaration of American 
independence, Detroit w'as twice taken by English troops. It has 
been once entirely destroyed, and several severely injured by 

lire. In 1802 it was incorporated, but the act of incorporation was 
repealed in 1810. Its present charter of incorporation as a city was 
granted in 1815; since which date its population has multiplied 
more than twenty-fold. Until 1847 Detroit was the capital of 
Michigan, but in that year the seat of government was removed to 
Lansing; Detroit however is by far the largest and most important 
place in the state. 

(Colton, Statistical Qazetteer of the United Stages, 1853; Haskell 
and Smith, &c.) 

DEULE. [Nord.] 

DEUXPONTS (Germ. Zweihrilclten), formerly a duchy but now a 
bailiwick in the south-western part of the Bavarian Palatinate, is 
bounded S. by France, and W. by the Prussian Rhoiii-Provina. It 
has an area of about 1181 square miles, and a population of about 
160,000. The general chameter of the country is mountainous, with 
many gentle eminences, whoso declivities and lowest parts are rich in 
woods, corn-fields, {Hwtiires, and vineyjirds. The principal river is 
the Biles, into which flow the Erlbach, Horiilmch, Schwolb, and other 
email streams. Deuxponta produces rye, barley, outs, and other grain; 
rapeseed, flax, and hemp ore cultivated in large qtiantities. Much 


attention is paid to the rearing of horses and cattle, and to the breed¬ 
ing of sheep. There is abundance of wood. The minerals are iron, 
copper, anti freestone. There are few manufactures. The duchy 
formerly beloiigetl to the crown of Sweden; but came by inheritance 
to the kings of Bavaria. 

];)EUXPoNT.S, a toAvn in the Bav.arian*l>alatinate, capital of the 
former duchy of Deuxponts, situated in 4;r 10' N. lat., 7" 20' E. long, 
i.s a pretty town on the Erlbach, 50 miles W. from Spires, 5 miles s! 
from tlic Homburg station on the railway froiii Speyer to Paris 
through Saarbriick and Metz : population, 7300. It is very prettily 
situated among ganlcus and luxuriant meadows, encircled by emi- 
neuccB and wood.s. The town, which consists of the Old ami New 
Towns, is surrounded by a wall, h.aa a pleasant subui-b, and is regu¬ 
larly built. The duke.s of Zwcibriickcn i-esided in the old 2 >nlace, 
which was partially destroj’ed by the French ; pai’t of the remains 
have been converted into a Catholic church. There aro two Prote.stant 
churches, a gymnasium and Ij'ceum, an orphan asylum, an hospital, 
and a school of industry. The inhabitants are engaged in agriculture, 
shcojt-farining, and in the manufacture of woollei, cloth, linen, cotton, 
leather, oil, tobacco, and stccl-ware. The Bipoiit edition of the Greek 
and Latin chw.sic.s was i)rinted bore from 1779. Deuxpuut.s istheseat 
of the judicial tribunals for the b.ailiwiek a.s well us of it.s local govern¬ 
ment. Close to the town is ScLiilliek, a couiilry-suat built by Stanislaus 
Lesezinski, kiug of Poland, wbieli bus bee.n eouverted into an e.stiiblish- 
ment for breeiUu_' hoiye.s. 

Deuxponta, Zwuibriickcn, or in its Latini.sed ffirni, Bipontium, 
di'riv*‘s ite name fr<»m the site of it.s oU! castle between two bridges. 
Its origin is unknown, nor is it mentioned in history until the year 
1197, when it was the property of the counts bearing its name. On 
the extinction of the dir.-ct line, in 1394, the earldom fell into the 
posses.siou of Ruprefht, the clcetor-jialatiuo, who divided it among 
his three sons in 1410, all of whom being duke.s, the couiitiy Jt.self 
was tlioueeforward denominated a duehy. During the Thirty Vears’ 
War it was be.sieged by the Tm]>erialists. Deuxponts sull'ereil also 
severel 3 ' <lnriiig the campaigns of I.ouis XIV., and the Freneli hold it 
until 1097. A.S the duke in tlu! me.intimc h:ul died chi]dle.ss, it fell 
to the next heir, Cliarles XI 1. of Swi deii, and, upon hi.s decease, to 
the count-palatine; this prince also dying without chihlrcn in 1723, 
the duchy revertetl to the house of Birkeiifeld, tlie aiiee.^tor.s of the 
family who now oceu]>y the throne of Bavaria. In 1793 Deuxponta 
wa.s takc'ii jio.sscssioii of by tho Fi’encli, but it was restored to Bavaria 
in 1810, when other adjacent territories were added to it, and the 
whole was annexed to iT.s domiuiou by the name of tho Pidatinato or 
tins Province of the Ithim*. 

DEVENTER, .a fortitied town in the province of Overysscl, in 
Uollaud, is situated on the right bank of the Ysael, at the point where 
tliat river is joined by the Schii>beek, 9 mile.s S. from Zwoll, 50 miles 
E. by S. from Amsterdam, and has about 15,000 inh.'ibitauts, including 
the garrison. Deventer was formerly a fi*ee iui{>eriul city, and a 
member of the Hanseatic league. The town is surrounded by a wall 
flanked with numerous tewens, .and defended by a broad deep ditch. 
The cathedral is a flue gotliic building, with an excellent set of bella 
There are six other churches in the town, which has also a hamlsome 
town-hall. The athenaeum or college contains a well-chosen and 
extensive library. An observatory was fovmded here in 1839. The 
industrial products of Deventer are iron-ware, hosiery, carpete, and 
linen. It is famous for its gingerbreml called Deventer Koek, many 
thousand.s of jxmuds of which are exi)orted. The town trades largely 
in cattle, coi'n, bvitter, cheese, beei', wool, and turf. The environs are 
fertile and well cultivated; the banks of tho Ysscl are (.lotted with 
pretty’’ country-houses. Assize courts arc held in the town. 

DEN’IZES, Wiltshire, a boi>ough and market-town, having separate 
jiirisdictiou, and tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the hundred of 
Pottcruo and Canning, in 51'' 20' N. lat., 1'' 58' W. long., 22 miles 
N.W. by N. from SiUisbui’y, and 89 miles W. by S. from London. 
Tho borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, and 
returns two members to the Imiwriol Parliament. The population of 
the borough in 1851 was 6554. 'The living of St. Johu, a rectoire with 
tho vicarage of St. Mary attached, is in the archdeaconry of Wilts 
and diocese of Salisbury. Devizes Poor-Law Union contains 28 parishes 
and townships, with an an.m of 59,396 acres, and a populalaon in 1851 
of 22,236. 

In ancient records this place is colled Dovisa), De Vies, Divisis, Ac. 
In tho reign of Henry 1. a strong fortress was erected here by Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury, which his nephew Nigel, bishop of Ely, gon-i- 
Boiied with troops, but he was obliged to surrender tho foi'tivss to 
Stephen, together with 40,000 marks, the bishop’s treasure. The castle 
was afterwards seized by Robert Fitz-Herbert for Matilda, but on hei- 
airival ho refused to deliver it up, uttd was subsequcutly hanged ns a 
traitor to both ]>arties. About the end of tho reign of Edward HI. 
the otxstle was dismantled. 

Devizes was be.Hie.'ed by Sir \Nrilliam Waller in tho Parliantentary 
war, but just as the Royalists were preparing to eapitulate. Lord 
Wilmot, who had been dispatched by the king from Oxford, appeared 
on Roundaway Hill with 1500 horse and two pieces «»f artillery. .Sir 
William witliilrew his forces from tho town, ami attacked Jjoial Wilmot, 
but was totally discomfited. 

The first charter of incorporation was by the Empress Matilda, 
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panting to her bui^cascs ' De Divisiii ’ fi-eedom of toll tlirougliout nil 
England and the ports of the sea- Devices returned members to the 
parliaments of Edward I., to two of Edward 11., and constantly since 
the 4th of Edw'ard III. The summer assisses for the county are held 
at Devizes. The quarter sessions of the county are held here in rota¬ 
tion with Salisbury, Warminster, and Marlborough. A county court 
is held in the town. 

Devizes is situated nearly in the centre of the county, on the Kennet 
Canal : it consists of several streets well paved, and lighted with gas, 
and contains many good houses. Being built on an elevated site, the 
town is well drained. The tow'n-hall is a handsome modem building, 
in the basement of which a cheese-market is ht'ld. 

St. John’s church is built partly in the Norman and partly in 
the perpendicular style of architecture, with a square embattled tower, 
and consists of a nave, transept, chancel, and two chantry chapels. 
Of St. Mary’s church the chancel is supposed to have been built soon 
after the Conquest, but nearly all the mst of the structure was rebuilt 
by William Smyth, who died in 1436. There are cluvpels for Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, and Quakers. 
There are a church charity school, a British school, a literary institu¬ 
tion, a savings bank, and a dispensary. 

The woollen manufacture, once of considerable importance, is now 
extinct. The silk manufacture, malting, and the manufacture of snuiT, 
alTord employment. The market is on Thursday, and is the largest 
in the w'cst of England for corn. A large cross, erected in 1815 by 
Lord Sidmouth, is in the market-place. Fairs are held on the 4tii of 
February,for horses; Holy Thursday and April ‘20th, for cattle; and 
June 13th, July .5th, and October 2iid and 20th, for cattle, hops, 
‘cloth, Ac. Richard of Devizes, a Benedictine monk of the 12th 
century, who wrote a chronicle of English history, was a native of 
this place. 

(Hoare, JVi/fs/iire ,• Communication from Ihvi-xs.) 

DEVONPOlt'r. [Plymouth.] 

DEVONSHIRE, a maritime county in the sovith-west part of 
England. Its form approximiitcs to that of .a!i irregular quacirangle, 
having for its angles—<in the west Iluitland Point cm the Bristol 
Channel; on the north the boundary of Devonshire and Somerset¬ 
shire, near Caro, on the coast of the same channel ; on the east the 
boundary of Devonshire and Dorsetshire, on the const of the English 
Channel, near Lyme Regis; and on the south I'rawlc Point, near the 
Start Point, on the coast of the English Channel. Devonshire lies 
between 60" 12' and 51“ 15' N. lat., 2“ 54' and 4“ 33' W. lung. The 
county is bounded N. and N.W. by the Bristol Chiuiiiel; N.E. by 
Somersetshire; K. by Dorsetshire; S.E. and S. by the English 
Channel; and W. by Cornwall, from which it is separated along imrt 
of the boundary-line by the river Tanicjr. An insulated portion of 
the county is inclosed bctw'ccn Dorsotshins and Somersetehiro, and 
the boundaries os given above include an insulated poriion of Dorset¬ 
shire which is entirely surrounded by l)evon.shirc. 'i’ho length of 
this county from noi-th to south is about 71 miles; the breadth fi*om 
east to west is about 68 mile.o. The area of the county is about 25'.)0 
square miles. The poimlatioii in 1811 was 532,959; in 1851 it was 
667,098, being an increase of 6‘4 per cent. 

Coatt-line, Islands. — The co:ist of the Bristol Channel which 
bounds Devonshire to the north and north-west is for the most part 
steep and rocky. On the side towards Somersetshire the coast-line 
runs nearly cast and west for about twenty-two miles, measured in a 
straight line from the border of Somersetshire to Bull Point, west of 
Ilfracombe : along one iwrt of this line there are cliffs, in the other 
parts the coast though steep is not broken or precipitous : there arc 
no marked headlands. FTOm Bull Point to Morte Point the coast 
forma a small bay bounded by cliffs; from Morie Point to Baggy 
Point it forms a lai^er and deeper l«iy, with cliffs at each extremity 
and a low shelving beach in the middle. From Baggy Point to Hart- 
land Point the coast forms the deep bay, Barnstaple or Bi«lefor<l B»iy, 
into which the united stream of the Torridge and the Taw empties 
itself. From Baggy Point to the wstuary of the Taw and 'Pomilge 
the coast is shelving and sandy, with a multitude of sand-hills, called 
Braunton Barrows; from the sestuary of the rivers tej Hartland Point 
the coast is lined with steep cliifs and rocks. From Hartland Point 
the coast, still lined with cliffs, runs south or south by west to the 
border of Cornwall. This coast presents in seveml places very pic¬ 
turesque views, especially about Lynmouth (the mouth of the river 
Lynn), on the border towards Somersetshire, and at Clovelly in 
Bideford Bay. 

The coast of the English Channel, which bounds tho county on the 
south, runs wesbsouth-west from the neighbourhood of Lyme Regis 
(in Dorsetshire), 22 miles measured in a direct line, to the mouth of 
the river Ex. 'rhis coast is lined with cliffs throughout its whole 
extent, and is marked by ono headland, Boer Head, at the western 
extremity of Seaton Bay. The rivers Axe and Otter enter the sea in 
the course of this line. From the mouth of tho Ex the coast, liue*l 
with cliffs, runs south-sonth-west 6 miles to the mouth of tho Teigu, 
and thence 6 miles south or south by east to tho headland called 
Hope’s NTose, at the northern extremity of Tor Bay. Tor Bay is a 
deep bay bounded on the south by Berry Head, having a shelving 
beach at the bottom of the bay, interrupted by a bluff headland called 
Roundham Head, and an abrupt coast towards each extremity. Berry 
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Head appears to have been the Proraontorium Hellenis of the ancients 
(Richard of Cirencester.) From Bony Head to Plymouth Bound the 
general character of tho const is rocky. In this jiart of tho coast-lino 
there are several bays. About two or tlu'eo miles of coast on the 
west sido of Plymouth Sound belong to Devonshire. Plymouth 
Sound is thix'e miles wide and extends many miles inland. It receives 
from tho north-west tho Tamor (united with tho Lynher or St. Ger¬ 
man's River), upon the (osluaiy of which, called Hamoaze, is the town 
of Devon port, formerly * Dock,’ the royal dockyard of which ranks 
next in importeuce to that of Portsmouth; and from the north-east 
tho Plym, tho icstuary of which is called ('atwater. Mill Bay and 
Sutton Pool aro small inlets at tho bottom of Plymouth Sound ; the 
latter is almost eiicii’clcd by the town of Plymouth. [t*r.YMOUTH.] The 
Devonshire const may bo estimated at from 155 to 160 miles; 55 to 
60 miles on tho Bristol Channel, and about IPO miles on the English 
Channel. 

Lunily Island, in tho Bristol Channel, 10 to 11 miles N.N.W. from. 
Hartland Point, is a mass of granite, except tho extreme southern 
end, which is grauwacke, 2.i miles long from north to south, and about 
1 mile from east to west. Its area is about 1000 aci’es. It is sur¬ 
rounded on every side with rocks; the landing-place, up whicli two 
men cun scarcely w^Jc abreast, is on 1!ho eastern side. The southern 
point is occupieil liy a lighthouse. 'The northern puiH; of Lundy Island 
rises considerably above tho level of tho sea, the highest part being 
200 feet high. There is an abundance of puffins and rabbits, and tho 
island is much infested with rats. The number of inhabitants in 
1851 was 34. Their principal business is shooting rabbits for their 
skins, and ]>uffms for their foathoi-s. The island was sold in 1840 for 
about 9870/. St. Nicholas Island, which is foriilled, is in Plymouth 
Sound. 

i<u.rface, Jli/dror/raphy .—Devonshire is more uniformly hilly than 
any other of the largo counties of Enghuid. The principal ranges of 
hills may be considered as offsets from the elevated districts of lltirt- 
moor, Exmoor, and Blackdowii. Dartmoor is a granitic table-land of 
in'egular elevation, having its gi’oatcst elcv.atioji towards the north, 
.and containing the highest ground in Diu-onshirc. 'J'lu? highest part 
of Dartmoor is YooTor, which sittiiins a height of 2050 feet above tho 
sea. Other hills in different parts of Dartmoor vary in height from 
‘2000 feet down to 658 fo«!t. 

Dartmoor extends nearly 22 miles from north to south (from Bclston, 
nenr Okohampton, to the Plymouth road between the rivers Ermo and 
Avon or Aune); and 14 miles from cast to west, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Morcten Hampstead to that of Tavistock. This immense 
waste is thus described by Dr. Berger (‘ Geol. Trans.,’ vol. i. p. 119): 
—“From Harford church (ncoi’ the southern limit of Darinioor) the 
country assumes quite a bare and alpine appearance, presenting u vast 
plain, extending beyond tho visibbs horizon. The face of the country 
is foraied by swellings and undulations gradmilly overtopping each 
other, without ever forming distinct mountains. There is neither 
vegetation nor any human dvvelliug; we tread upon a boggy soil of 
very little depth, and scarcicly affording sufficient food to siq>port 
some dwarf <!olts as wild as the country they inhabit.’’ Tl>o area of 
Dartmoor Forest has been estimated at from 80,000 to 100,000 acros. 
Part of the waste is nppropriate<l by the surroui^ng parishes, the 
freeholders of which possess the right of comiuun/or us it is termed 
the I'ight of vonvillc, on these appropriated parts. The rest of DiuH}- 
mooi*, to which the name of Dartmoor Forest (frequently given to 
tho whole waste) strictly applies, and which belongs to tho duchy of 
Comwall, Ims been found by survey to contain 53,644 acres. It was 
on this part tlnit the prison was built during the last war for tho 
prisoners of war. The highest part of Dartmoor Forest, in which 
some of tho most important rivers of the county (the Taw, tho Dart, 
tho Tcign, Ac.) have their rise, consists of a succession of morasses 
formed by the decay of tho successive crops of aquatic plants with^ 
Avhich this part teems: these morasses are in some parts 40 to 50 feet 
deep, in others not more than 5 feet. In severtd places there have 
been land-slips, owing to the over-accumulation of mai*shy soil: these 
slips would be more frequent but fur the granite rocks or Hors’ 
which continually rise tO the surface. Peat is dug in this forest; and 
many sheep are jjastured there in summer, and some all tho year 
round. The elevation of Dartmoor Forest causes it to have a much 
l«»wer average temperature than other parts of the county. The 
average difference of tho temperature at Ilfracombe, on tho north 
coast of the county, and Okehamptuu, just on the northem border of 
l.>urimuur, is lO” 5' of Fahrenheit: in summer the difference is small, 
but in winter it rises to 16° or 18°. Numerous stone circles, cairns, 
moonhirs or rude upright stones, cromlechs, stone circular huts, and 
other antiquities of the earliest period abound in various parts of tho 
forest, and the whole district is full of interest. Dartmoor has been 
excellently described and its natural history and antiquities illustrated 
by the Rev. Samuel Rowe, in his 'Perambulation of the Ancient 
Forest of Dartmoor.’ Amicombo Hill, Okement Hill, and others, are 
elevated parts of Doitmoor. Brent 'I’or (802 foot, according to Dr. 
Beiger) and Blackdowu, both near Tavistock, border upon Dartmoor, 
but are not composed of granite. 

Dartmoor has been described as an elevated plain : the descent to 
the lower couutiy all round is rapid. From Dartmoor several ranges 
of hills, composed chiefly of rocks of tho transition series branch off 
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one from the north-west part of it, near Okchampton, runs in the 
direction of Hartland Point, dividing the basin of the Tamer from 
that of the Torridgo, and sending out branches which separate the 
valleys of the various feeders of tlie Tamer, Another branch running 
northward separates the valley of the Okeiiieiit and afterwards of the 
Torridge from that of tho Taw, and terminates near the junction of 
these last two rivers. Another branch runs eastward towards Exeter, 
turns to tho south-south-east near that city, and separates the valleys 
of the Ex and tho Teign. A branch which this range sends off soon 
after leaving Dartmoor runs north-eastward, separates tho basin of 
the Ex from that of the Taw, and connects the heights of Dartmoor 
with those of Exmoor. Another range running south-east from 
Dartmoor separates the valleys of the Teign and the Dart, 
j Exmoor is a tract of high land, having its greatest elevation 
towards the north. It is composed of rooks of the transition class, 
and is chiefly included in Somersetshire, but extends into the north 
and north-east parts of Devon. Its highest point, Dunkerry Beacon, 
Somersetshire, attains to the height of 1668 feet, according to the 
Ordnance Survey; on the west Chapman Barrows attains a height of 
1540 feet. A range of hills extends from Exmoor along the north 
coast of Devonshire to Morte Bay; some of the summits oi'e probably 
1000 feet high. The riilges of Exmoor Forest and tho branches which 
it sends off towards tho south separate the valleys of tho upper waters 
of the Ex. 

A third system of hills consists of Blackdown, in the eastern part 
of the county, on tho border of Somersetshire, between Taunton and 
Honiton; and of the ranges of hills which it sends off, chiefly to the 
southward, separating tho basin of tho Otter from those of tho Ex on 
one side, and the Axe on tho other, and dividing from each other^the 
valleys watered by the several affluents of tho Otter and the Axe. 
These lulls have flat tabular summits; their steeper side is toward 
the west. This line of high lands varies in height from about 600 to 
7.50 feet. 

The rivers of Devonshire are numerous, and some of them are 
important. The Ex rises at Exheod in Exmoor, Somersetshire, and 
flows south-eaHt to Exton, where it turns to tho south, and reaches 
the border of Devonshire about 18 or 19 miles from its source. For 
about 2 miles it divides Devonshire from Somersetshire, being joined 
in this part by the river Boric, which also rises in Exmoor, and has a 
south-east course of 22 to 24 miles through Somersetshire before it 
falls into the Ex. A little below tho junction of the Bade the Ex 
enters Devonshire, and flows in a southerly direction, but with a very 
circuitous course, to Tiverton, receiving in its way several feeders, of 
which the chief are the Biitham, which flows from tho border of 
Somersetshire past Bampton, and falls into the Ex on its left or eastern 
bank; and the Loman which flows from the hills on tho Somersetshiro 
border, near Hampton, and joins tho Ex on its left bank at Tiverton. 
From Tiverton the Ex flows still southurard, 13 miles, to the junction 
of the Culm, receiving by the way, on its right bank, the Dart from 
tho moors between Tiverton and South Molton; and about 2 miles 
lower down, on its right bank, the Creedy, which passes near Crediton, 
and is joined by the Yeo below that town. From the junction of tho 
Creedy tho Ex flow’s southwrard to Exeter, and then south-east to 
Topsham, where i)^ receives the Clist: just above Topsham the Ex 
becomes a tide-river. The tideway of it is about 6 miles long tmd 
about a mile wide at high water. A sand-bank, dry at low-water, 
divides its mouth into two chauncls. The whole length of the Ex is 
644 miles. A canal, formed in tho reign of Henry VIII., runs by 
tho side of this river between Exeter aiul Topsham: this canal, which 
was originally more than 3 miles long, has been lengthened so as to 
enter the tideway lower down. By this canal and the tideway of the 
river vessels can get up to Exeter. 

Tho Oidm, mentioned above, rises near Church Sbumtoii, in the 
riockdown hills, just within the border of Somersetshire, and flows 
wcstwanl to tho village of IJflculm; thence south-w’pst to the tow'n 
of Collumpton, or Cullumptun, and thence south-west into tho Ex. 
Tho total length of the Culm is abtmt 25 miles. 

The Torridge rises on the bordci's of Devonshire and Comw’all, at 
the Ditchen hills near Clovclly, and not far from tho head of tho 
Tamer [Cobnwall], and flows eastward to tho neighbourhood of tho 
villages of East and West Putford; it then turns to tho south-east, 
and runs to Bnwlfonl Mill, where it receives the Waldon on its right 
bauk. Prom Bradford Mill it runs eastward past Sheepwash, or Ship- 
wash, to tho junction of the stream which passes llatherleighand 
thence north-east to tho junction of the Okement, which is formed of 
two brooks (East and West Okement) that rise on Dartmoor and 
unite at Okehampton. From the junction of the Okement the Tor¬ 
ridge has a very sinuous course in a north-west direction, past 
Torrin^ton to Bideford, where it becomes a tide-river. The tideway 
from Bideford to Applodorc, where tho Torridge and the Taw unite, 
is 8 miles, the whole course of tho Torridge being 63 miles. Tho 
Torridge is navigable for vessels up to Bideford, and for boats to Wear 
Gifibrd, 4 or 6 miles higher up. 

The Taw rises at Taw-Hcad, Dartmoor, on the slope of Okement 
Hill, and has a northward course to below tho mill and village of 
Brushfoiri: thence it has a winding course in a north-north-west 
direction to the jimotion of the Little Dart, which rises in the range 
of hills connecting Dartmoor with Exmoor, and flows westward past 
0*00. rav. voti. ir. 


Chumlcigh into the Taw. From the junction of tho Little Dart the 
Taw flows northward to the junction of the Mole, which rises on 
North Molton ridge, Exmoor, on the border of Dovonabire and 
Somersetshire, passes North and South Molton, and after receiving 
the Bniy, which also rises on Exmoor, joins tlio Taw on its right 
bank. After the junction of the Mole th^Taw flows north-north-west 
to Barnstaple, where it Injcomes a tide river. Tht> tideway is about 
5 miles in length from Barnstaple to the junction of tho Torridge, 
and the total length of the Taw is 48 miles. It is navigable for 
small vessels up to Barnstaple, and for boats to New Bridge, 3 or 
4 miles higher. The icstuary of the united rivera Taw and Torridge 
is not two xniles long. 

The Dart rises at Dart-Head on Dartmoor. The he-ad of tho East 
Dart, which may bo considered as tho true head, is on the southern 
slope of Okement Hill, near tho springs of the Okement and the Taw. 
It flows south-east to tho junction of tho West Dart at Dartmcet 
Bridge, between Ashburton and Tavistock. From Dartmcet Bridge 
the river flows south-east past Buckfastleigh and Totnes, to its outfall 
just below Dartmouth. Its whole course is 36 miles. The tide flows 
up to Totnes 10 or 11 miles from the mouth of the river: above this 
jfliice the river is not navigable. Tho navigation is chiefly used to 
convey coal and shelly-sand manure to Totnes and the neighbourhood, 
and to export the produce of tho tin, lead, and copper-mines, worked 
on tho border of Dartmoor Forest. The entrance to tho river forma 
a good harboiu:. 

The Teign (tho North Teign) rises near Siddaford Tor, Dartmoor, 
at a little distance from tho head of the Dart, and after flowing to 
the north turns eastward and flows to Dunsford, Instwcen Exeter and 
Moreton Hampstead. It then runs south to near Chudleigh, receiving 
by tho way the West Teign or Bovey River from North Bovey to tho 
neighbourhood of Newton Bushel and Newton Abbot; below Newton 
Bushel it has an eastward course (chiefly tideway) into tho sea at 
Teignmoutb. Its whole course is 83 miles: it is navigable up to 
Newton Bushel, 5 miles from the mouth. 

Tho Otter rises on tho southern slope of Blackdown, near the village 
of Otterfoni, and flows south-south-west |iast Honiton, Ottery St. Mary, 
and Otterton, into tho sea about 5 miles east of tho mouth of the Ex. 
It is not navigable, ami has no tributary worthy of note. Tho .4.re 
rises in Dursetehire, not far from Beaminstcr, and has a circuitous 
course (north-west, west, and south-svest) of 16 miles, threugh Dorset¬ 
shire, Somersetshire, and Devonshire to Axminster. Below Axmiuster 
it flows 7 or 8 miles soiitb-soul.b-wcst iiib' the sea at Axmouth, 
recu^iving tho Yart from the hills mljaccnt to Blackdown. Its whole 
length is 26 miles. 

The A row., or A une, the Ernie, and the ,Yealm rise on ♦he southern 
side of D.artinoor, and flow suuthwanl into the sea between Plymouth 
Sound ami Bolt lleiul. They are rc3i>ectivcly 23, 144, 14 miles 

long. The Atmo and tho Ycalm have each a navigable tideway of 

3 miles, the Erine of 2 mile.s. The Pti/m rises near tho Erme, and 
flows soutU-sonth-west 16 miles into Plymouth Sound at Plymouth. 
Its tideway, Catwater, is 3 mih\s long. The Tamer, which divides 
(loniwall from Devonshire, has been already described. [Counwall.] 
Its principal Devonshire feeders are the Deer (9 miles long), which 
flows past Ilolsworthy; the Carey (13 miles long), and the Lyd 
(134 miles long), which ri«oa on Dartmoor ; both these join the Tamer 
near Launceston; and the Tavy, or Tuy (23 mih-s long), which rises 
on Dartmoor, ami flows past Tavistock. Tho Tavy joins the tideway 
of the Tamer, and has itself a tiileway of more than 3 miles. The 
Lew Water (9 miles long) and the Thistle Brook (10 or 11 miles long) 
are feeders of the Lyd ; ami tho Wallcomb (13 miles long) is a feeder 
of tho Tavy. There is a picturesque fall on the Lyd, near Liuford, 

4 or 6 miles from it.s source. The other rivers of the county an. too 
small to require particul.-ir notice. It will suflioo to iiientjon the Lynn 
(11 milos long) on tho north coiist, and the Sid (6 miles long) on tho 
south coast. Salcumbo harbour, between Bolt Head and Prawlo Point, 
is the ccstuary of sevend small strciuiis to which the maps do not 
assign a name. This tc.stuai^ is navigable up to Kiugsbridgo, 4 miles 
from the mouth. 

Vonimunications. —Tho Budo and Holsworthy Canal, with which is 
connected thu Budo and Launceston Canal, enters this county from 
Cornwall, near the head of tl -i Tamer, and proceeds in a very circuit¬ 
ous course of more than 154 miles to Thornbnry on the river Waldon, 
where tlie ctmal t«;rniinates. It has two inclined planes in Devonshire 
and two in (’oruwall; part of its course is through a tuimel. A short 
canal extends from Torrington along the valley of tho Tonidgo for 
about 4 miles, and opens into that river at Wear Qiffaixl, between 
Tori’iugton and Bideford, where the navigation of tho river begins. 
The Stover, or Teigugrace Canal is connected with the Teign at 
Newton Bu.shel, and extends about 4 mUes up the valley of that river 
tow’ards Bovey Tracey. The Tavistock Canal extends 4 miles from 
Tavistock to the tideway of tho Tamer; it*has a timnol one mile and 
a half lung, and a brixnch 2 miles long, to Millhill slate-quarries. The 
Exeter Canal has been noticed. Tho Grand Western Can.-vl from 
Taunton in Somersetshiro extends to Tiverton, ami thence to Exeter 
whert> it joins the Exete’’ Canal. 

Tho Bristol ami Exeter railway, a continuation of the Groat Western 
line, enters the county 3 miles west of Wellington, and runs in a south¬ 
west direction to Exeter, aboiit 20 miles. A branch of about S miles 
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runs off from it to Tiverton. The main line is continued by the South 
Devon lino, which runs along the valley of the Ex to its mouth, whence 
it is carried by the coast to Teignmouth, then up the valley of tho 
Teign to Newton Bushel, where a branch 5 miles long runs off to 
Torquay, while the main line proceeds by Totnea to Plymouth: its 
whole length is 53 miles. A short line runs from Exeter to Crediton. 
[CREniTON.] Tliere is a railway from Dartmoor, near tho prison, 
originally built for prisoners of war, to the river Plym near Plymouth; 
a branch from Catdown and Sutton Pool, close to Plymouth, joins this 
railway at its termination on the Plym. The length of the railway 
and branch togethei* is about 25 J miles. A tram-road, 8 miles long, 
formed of granite blocks, eaten^ from the Haytor quarries to tho 
Teigngrace CanaL 

There are four roads between London and Exeter, which were 
prior to the construction of tho railways traversed hy tho maila 
The Devonport, Exeter, and Bath mail-road enters this county between 
Wellington and Oollumpton, and passes south-west thrf»ngh Bradninch 
to Exeter, and thence by Chudleigh, Newton, and Totnes to Devonport. 
Tho Exeter mail-i’oad enters Devonshire between Chard and Honiton, 
from which j'lace it riui.s to Exeter. The Penzance, Falmouth, and 
Exeter mail-rood enters Devonshire between Bridport and Axminstcr, 
and proceeds by Honiton to Exeter, and thence by Okehampton, 
skirting tho north side of Dartmoor, to Poulston Bridge, where it 
crosses the Tamer into (’oniwall. The Falmouth, Devonport, and 
Exeter mail-road enters tho county between Ihninster and Honiton 
ond runs to Exeter, and thence by Chudleigh and Ashburton to 
Plymouth ond Devonport, whence the moil is conveyed across the 
(cstnary of the Tamer into Cornwall. There are several other roads 
of inferior importance. 

Qcoloffical Htructwre .—A few spots occur in tho eastern portion of 
the county and along tho coiist between Siditjouth and the border 
of Dorsetshire, which are occupied by outlying portions of the chalk 
formation. The sections of these jiortions on the coast present the 
last chalk cliffs toward the west. In tlte cliffs eastward of tho Axe, 
tho chalk occupies only the uj>per ])ortion of the cliff; the central 
lart of the cliff is composed of gr<’eii-sand and the lower ]inrt of the 
ins ; for the chalk and green-sand in their extension \v,;.stward overlie 
tho other formations, which elsewhere arc found beneath them and 
rest immediately upon the lias. Westward of tho Axe, where the 
chalk cliffs reappear, tho chalk*dips mpidly towards the west: a 
portion of the upper pai't of the cliff lias been detached and has 
subsided toward the beaeb, the shattered moss of chalk exhibiting a 
variety of picturesque forms. 

The green-sand formation presents on the confines of Doreotshiro 
and Devonshire many outlying iriiisHea forming oonsiderablc hills. To 
this formation belong tho flat-topped hills of Blockdow'ii, tho rtuige 
connected with them which separates tho valleys of the Otter and 
the Axe, and the branches of this range which separate the smaller 
valleys ivaterod by the tributaries of tho Axe and by the Sid. A range 
extending westwanl from the Tllackdnwn hills, and bounding the valley 
of the Culm on tho north, also belongs to tho green-sand formation : 
and bcyoml Kxeti*r the range of tho Haldoii hills, divided only by 
the valley of the Teign from the granite of Dartmoor, i.s capped by 
green-sand; thus nffui-ding a remarkable instance of the approximation 
of primitive rocks and those of mucli later lorrnation. The green¬ 
sand heights in Devonshire arc for the most part in the state of 
unreclaimed heath. 

On tho eastern side of the lilackdown and connected ranges, the 
greeu-saiid rests upon lias, the lowest of the oolitic series of forma¬ 
tions. Lias occupie.<i the valley of tho Axe above Axmiiister, and tlio 
upper j>art of the valley of tlio Y-ai-t. On the western and southern 
sides of Blackdown tlio green-sand overlies all the oolitic foi-matluns, 
and rests immediately upon the re«l marl, which, wdtli the accompany¬ 
ing sandstone and conglomerate, constituting the formation designated 
the new red-sandstone, oociiiMes the tract fniiii the Blackdown hills 
westwaixl to the valley of tho Ijoman and the Ex : it consl.itntea the 
bed of tho Tjoinan, but extends not (piite to the bank of tlio Ex, 
which flows for tho most part over a bo«l of transition rocks. Between 
Silverton and Exeter tho red marl is found extenduig westward across 
the Ex and tho Greedy, and along tho valley of the Yeo, nearly to 
tho vidley of the Taw, It extends sonthwatd from the Blackdown 
hills along the valley of tho Otter, and across tho country between 
the Otter and the Ex to the coast; crosses the Ex imme<liately below 
Exeter, and extends along the coast with some interval to Torbay; it 
forms the valley of tho Sid and tho Coly, and the lower part of the 
valleys of tho Axo and tho Yart, and tho picturesque cliffs about 
Babbacombo Bay. Tho green-sand which caps tho Holdon hills resti 
chiefly on this formation. 

The district occupied by the various formations enumerated abov 
is small, compared with that which consists of the rocks of tb 
transition class. Those, the carbonaceous series of Do la Beche, th' 
Devonian system of Sedgwick and Murchison, oocupy all the county 
northward and westward of the new red-sandstone, except the 
primitive district of Dartmoor. The western side of Great Ilaldori 
(green-sand) rests upon the transition rocks. These transition rockt 
consirt of an argillaceous slate, grauwacko, which in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dartmoor does ni>t attain tu au avorage olevatiou of mor< 
tlian .500 feet; except on the western flank of the moor, whore i' 


arms a steep eminence of ibore that 1100 feet. In the north of 
Devon it rises considerably higher, and tho heights of Exmoor (which 
re in some parts 1800 feet high) consist of it. In this part of the 
M>unty tho rocks which compose tho fomiation diflfer matoriiilly in 
their mineralogical characters: they have for the most part the 
itructtire of sandstones, and are essentially ooniposod of quartz and 
ilay, but in ditterent proportions; quartz predominating in the coarser 
md clay in the finer grained varieties; those last graduate into a fine 
ilatc, the lamiuBS of which are ns thin as paper. Tho strata of grau- 
wncke near Clovelly incline in every direction, and describe tho most 
sapricious and picturesque forms. The undulating surface of the 
jouutry may be partly ascribed to the predominance of the argillaceous 
ilate, which is, of nil the txicks of earlier formation, the most subject 
io decomposition. These slate rocks are quarried for roofing-slates; 
;hey are metalliferous, affording ironstene and veins of tin, copper, 
md lead; the veins or lodes which yield tin or copper, run, as in 
yoniwall, from north-east to south-west (approaching more or less 
o cast and west), and those which afford lend run nearly at right 
.ngics to these. Tho strata in the mining floldalM>ut Tavistock which 
'ields tin, copper, lea«l, and manganese, are traversed by porphyritic 
clvnn) beds, bearing nearly east and west. A few Icatl and copper 
nines ai’o wrought in North Devon : tho lead is cioinlnned with silver, 
n many parts of tho transition district, beds of limestone and niii"scs 
if greenstone occur, Tho limestone rocks in the vicinity of Plymouth, 
.’or Bay, Ashburton, Newton Bushel, and Chudleigh, as containing 
irganic remains and alternating with argillaceous slab;, may be roferrecl 
,o the transition series; the limestone is quarried for building and 
)umt for luamiro; beautifully veined mai’blc is worked in <lilfm-ent 
daces. The liiuostono of the north of Devon which crosses the 
sounty in paiwllel courses east and west, may be referred to the sanio 
leries. 

It is in the transition district that the imperfect coal or lignite, 
sailed Bovey coal, is found. It occurs at Bovey Heathficld, on tho 
■ight or south-west Iwnk of the West Toigu or Bovey lliver, in a plain 
ivhero tho strabi of it rise te the surface. It lies in p.irnllol seams 
Tom 4 to 16 feet thick, at 0 or 8 feet distanese. from each other, to tho 
lepth of 60 feet, and exhibits a gradation from tins ino.st perfect 
igneous texture to a substauco nearly approaching the character of 
lit coal. Potters'-clay and pijie-clay are found in tins same noighbour- 
lood. These various Bubstiinces are of a later formation, and are 
leposited with iutermingled beds in a basin funned of older rooks. 
Tho Bovey coal is used for fuel in the potteries on Boven heath, and 
by tho poorer people of the neighbourhood; but its difficult and 
‘.mpcrfect combustion, and fetid gas, render it unfit for flumestic use. 

Mica and chlorite slate form the bold rocky coast from Start Point 
> Bolt Tail. Granite forms the m-osa of Dartmoor. Numerous rifted 
rocks, called tors, are scattered <ivor the surface of this moor: they 
ippciir to occupy their primitive sites and to owe their present figure 
to tlio resistance which their more ]ierfoct crystallisation has enabled 
hem to offer to tho influence of the atmosphere. The Dartmoor 
'ranito is remarkable for tho size of tho felspar crystels which it 
contiiins; it is much valued for its durability, fineness of texture, and 
the size of the blocks ; it is ([uarried and exported to a considerable 
ixteut, o.spocially to London. It is metalliferous, containing veins 
if tin, oven the reck itself being sometimes impregnated with this 
metal. (Conyboaro and Phillip’s 'Outlines of the Geology of England 
and Wales ;' ' Geological Transactions;' De la Becho’s ‘ Itoport on 
the Geology of Cornwall and Devon;’ Murchison’s ‘Silurian 
System ;’ ‘Geological Map of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,’) 

Climate, Soil, AgHcvJLture, —Tho climate of Devonshire is generally 
humid ; the temperature however varies considerably in different 
parts of tho county. Along the south coast it is mild and equable, 
and this part of the county is in consequence much resorted to by 
invalids, especially such as have a tendency to pulmonary diseases. 
The south coast is moist, b^ng vor^ subject to light misty rains, 
known us tho ‘ Devonshire dnzzlo; ‘ it is ako liable te gales. Myrtles 
and other tender plants grow freely in tho open air; and snow seldom 
lies long on the ground. On the north coast the winds are very keen, 
and the climate is generally colder. The moorland country about 
Dartmoor is also cold and very bleak, but healthy. 

Tho lower hills which occupy so large a part of the surface of this 
county are ooverorl with grass; the higher with moor and rock. 
Tho county contains along its numerous rivers many fertile meadows, 
some of which are only imperfectly irrigated, and others not at idl. 
Grass seems to bo the natural product of a mild moist dimate, like 
that of Devonshire, in which corn is everywhere a secondary object. 
The improvements in the cultivation of arable laud which have been 
rapidly introduced into other counties, especially in the north, bAve 
not boon so generally reoeived in Devonshire. The oldest system of 
Devonshire cultivation is a rude species of convertible husbandly, 
very different from what is called by that name in tho north of 
England and south of Scotland. When grass land begins to wear 
out by injudicious management, or from a natural defect in tilie soil, 
tho surface is pared thin, and the sod when dried is burnt in heaps. 
Tho ashes thus produced stimulate tho soil and enable it to bear a 
few crops, frequently three com crops in successiou. When the laud 
is thus nearly exhausted, it is laid down again in gnus, and is 
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pAsbured for eight or nine yeare, when the namo procsas ie ropeated. 
This system has been so commonly adopted in Devonshire, that the 
operation of paring and bnniing is frequently called * Devonshiring/ 
or as contraotod, 'Denshiring.’ It is now however loss practised 
than formerly, and no doubt will in time be confined to land abounding 
in vegetable matter in that state in which it is not fertile, as in peat 
or turf. 

The soil of Devonshire consists of the substance of the rooks of 
which the hills are composed, which are granite, grauwacke, red- 
sandstone and slate, and marble. The decomposed slate gives the 
argillaceous part, which binds the siliceous and calcareous sand 
pt^uced from the other rocks. The waters have mixed these 
substances in every proportion; but the best and moat fertile soils 
are composed of a mixture in the proportions which form a good 
sound loam very favourable to the growth of wheat and of potatoes. 
A great part of North Devon is of more than average fertility: 
anti portions of the southern part of the county are highly pixiductive. 
Considerable wastes and heaths have been gradually brought into 
cultivation ; and although many wastes and commons still remain, 
and there arc extensive moors and bogs scarcely susceptible of 
improvement, the quantity of land which is productive in grass or 
corn is very considerable for so hilly a country. The grass laud 
occupies more than four-fifths of the soil under cultivation. Some 
of the lands on the hills are so steep that the crop must be brought 
home upon horses, which carry a pjwk-satldle with largo hooks on 
each side, in which the sheaves are laid. A hoi'se so loaded looks at 
a distaiK^e like u little moving stuck, being almost entirely covered 
with sheaves. 

A considerable quantity of potatoes is raised in Devonshire and 
sent to London, where they obtain good prices. They were formerly 
planted in lazy-bods, as in Ireland, but the superior method of single 
rows mouhleil up is now generally adopted. The rich brown loam 
on a rocky subsoil, which gives a diy sound bottom, especially if it 
has been fur some time in gmss, whether pared and burnt, or only 
ploughed and well worked, produces an abundant crop of very good 
potatoes. 

Grass laud being far more nlmndaab in Devonshire than arable 
land, the chief articles of agricultural i>rotluce for exportation are 
butter, chccBe, and live stock. The finest and richest meadows 
are situate<l on tltu alluvial borders of the principul rivers. 'i'ho 
upland meadows are le.ss productive, and require occiLsioiial 
manuring. 

The clouted or clotted cream of Devonshire is a well-known 
delicacy. It is made by heating the milk on the hearth, or by 
means of a stove, to a dogreo a little below the boiling point, when 
the clouted cream rises to the top like a thick scum, and is taken off 
when cooled. This cream being merely stirred briskly with the 
hand or a stick, is converted into butter. The butter thus produced 
is inferior to that made from cream which has risen slowly and 
spontaneously. In tlie large.st and best dairies in the vale of Honiton 
the cream is never clouted, except t<» ho eaten in that sUite as a 
luxuiy. 

The cows used for the dairy arc almost exclusively of the breed 
of the county, and of a rcsl colour. They are handsomely shape<1, 
and some of them give much good rioli milk. . In general however 
they have too great an aptitude to becumn fat to be good milkers, 
(.'heese is made of skimmed milk, and is conseipiently inferi»)r in 
quality. W hero porkers are in request, as in the neighbourhood of 
great towns, they are profitably fattened f>u the skiui-inilk, i>r on 
the whey, with the addition of meal. 

A great many oxen are roared and atinnally expovftid from nil 
parts of Devonshire, but cbielly the northern parts. About Barn¬ 
staple and South Molton the best breeds are mot with. The North 
Devon oxen aro famed for their docility and activity at work, and 
especially for their groat aptitude to fatten. The cows of tho pure 
North Devon are chiefiy kept to humd ; for the dairy they are 
improved by a cross with a shorl-hora. Some very fine cows of a 
mixed hreeti may be seen in the vale of tho Ex ; they are fine in tho 
coat, horn, and bone, and shDi*t in the logs. 

The sheep fed on tho bills and wastes of this county are distinguished 
by fine wool and excellent flesh. Tho Exmoor sheep are extremely 
hardy, and well adapted to cold bleak mountains. In the valleys 
some remarkably flue sheep have been produced by crosses of tho 
native sheep with the Leicester. In consequence of the wet state of 
tlie low meadows the higher pastures arc resorted to for breeding 
flocks, but it requires a hanly race to withstand tho wot and cold 
winters on the Devonshire hills; for frost is not so hurtful to lambs 
as continued rains. The pasture on Dartmoor Forest is voiy good, 
and the rot is almost unknown there. 

The mco of 2>ig« in Devonshire is very good generally; and in 
some districts, where care has been taken to select tho best animals 
and cross the broods with judgment, as fine hogs aro fatted as in any 
l>art of England. 

^ The farm buildings in Devonshire are froqiiently very inconveniently 
situated with respect to the farm. Tho object seems to have been 
to choose a sheltered spot, without regard to the situation of the 
l ^d att aehed to the farm. The materials of which tlie buildings are 
coBstouoted are stone or earth, mode into a speciee of mortmp, and 


formed into thick walls, which dry and harden gradually, and arc 
called by a provincial term, ‘ cob walls.’ 

The farms aro not so extensive os in the more level parts of 
England; 160 to 200 acres, of which at least three-fourths are pasture, 
are considered a larg<- farm. There are also in this county many 
more small proprietors and leasees for 99 years, which is nearly the 
same, than in most other parts of Britain. They are mostly frugal 
and industrious, and if they do not eultivate their land in the most 
approved manner, they at least contrive to live coiofortuhly. This 
is chiefly owing to the rearing of cattle, which requires, constant 
atteutioai and the eye of the master much more than tlie cultivation 
of tho soil, and in which small occupiers oi'e generally mure suc¬ 
cessful in {iroportion than large farmers. 

The chief beveingo of tho Devonshire people is cider; the cider 
made in this county is considered to be superior to any other in 
England. The soil on tho slopes of the hills is peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of fruit-trees, especially on a loose rocky bottom, 
whore the roots may insinuate themselves and find moisture at idl 
times. 

The progress of cultivation has greatly diminished the timber 
which formerly abounded in Devonshire, and except in sheltered 
situations trees do not thrive and acquire so great a size os they 
seem to have done when they sheltered one another. Coppice-wood 
however is plentiful, most of the steep sides of hills towards the 
banks of the rivers being covered with this growth, which adds 
considerably to tho beauty of the valleys. The best of the coppice- 
wood is used fur feuciug, hurdle.s, and hop-jiules. In some parts 
tliero sire extensive furze brakes, whirli are usually cut every five 
years for fuel. The wood grown in Devonshire is chiefly oak, but 
beech, asb, and chler are intors^ierncd, acconling to tho Boil and 
situation. 

Ti'ta's ])lantcd on the summit of the hills in Devonshire seldom 
thrive owing to tho violence of the wimls ; but on t!ic slopc.4 of the 
hills they succeed well, and us they oseeuil they iiroteet each other; 
and thus in time the to[>.s may be covered. Wliere the Scotch fir 
and lurch have been planted in sheltered .sitii.ititms they grow well. 

I'uions, ttr.—In the Exon Doin. sday (a description of tho 
five we-steru counties, Wilts, Dorset, S(.>mcr.s.t, Devon, and Cornwall, 
which is su])i>oscd to contain an exact transerijit of the returns 
made by the Conqueror’s commis.siouers at tho time of the geniTal 
survey from which the great ‘Dome.iday’ it.self was compiled), which 
is prosorrod among the records b. lougiiig to the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter, mention is made of at Iciist hundreds into which 
Devonshire was then divided. In the hundred roll, a document of 
tho time of Edward I., 3.‘i humireds ^iueliidiug that of Lovetot, 
iueideutally mentioned a.s co-exteiisivo with the manor of Fremiug- 
toii) are noticed. The present number is 113. The county is divided 
into two parts, the uorthorii ami tho southern divisions, for the 
purpo.so of parliamentary reiiresentation : each division scnd.s two 
mimibers. 

Devon.-hiro contains 40 market-town.s. Of the mist important wo 
subjoin a list, adding the locality of each :— 

Ashuuuton, a parliamentary bbrough on a small feeder of tho 
Dart; Axminstem, on tho Axe; BA.\iriON, on tho Batherii, a feeder 
of tho Ex; li.viissT.vi’LJi, a iiarliameutary borough on the Tiiw; 
Bkkh Alston, between the Tamer and Tavy; BiUEruuo, on tho 
Torridgo; 1 }rixu.vm, near Berry Head, tho southern extremity of 
Tor Bay; South Brent, on the Auiie; t'bagford, on th) 'feign; 
t'Hum.nioH, on the Toigu; t.'hulmlcigh, on tho Dart; Collumi'TON, 
on the Culm; Colyion, oii the Coly, u feeder of tho Axe ; CiiEPiroN, 
on tho Croedy; Culm-stock, on the bortlcr of Somersetshire; iVviix- 
MOUTii, a parliamentary borough on the Dart; Devonport, formerly 
called JPlymoutih Dock, or colloquially Dock, on tho icstuary of the 
Tamer, near Plymouth, a parliaineutory liorough; Exi;tkk, a city, 
and the county town, on tho Ex; Hatherleigh, on the Torridgo; 
lIoLswoumv, on a feeder of the 'I'amer; Ho.mton, a parliamentary 
borough on the Otter; Ilkb-icomuj:, on the Bristol Channel; KrNus- 
uitluuK, near Star Point; Modbury, on a ieeder of the Erme.; South 
Molton, on the Mole; Moretou Hampstead, on the eastern edge of 
Dartmoor: Nkwton, onthe 'I’eigu; UKEa.vMproN, on the Okement; 
OxTERY St. Mary, on the Oteer; Plymouth, on Plymouth Sound, a 
parliamentary borough, and one of the great uav<il porta of England; 
Ply.mi*ton, on the Tory, a feeder of the Plym; SIOUOUTH, on tho 
English Channel; Stouchouse, uotween Plymouth and Devonport; 
Tavwtook, a 2 >ailiamentary borough on tho 'I’avy; Teiunmoutii, at 
tho mouth of tho Teigu; Tiverton, on the Kx, a parliamentary 
borough; Toi-sham, on the Ex; Torrinoton, on the Torridgo; 
'Iotnes, a 2 iarliamontary borough on the Dart; and Uffeultne, on the 
Cuhne. Tho towns which have their ii:.moa printed in small capitals 
will be found vlesuribed under their reaiieqtive titles; tho remainder 
^ve ]w>i.iei> lini’o. with the population of each in 1851. Devonport and 
Stonchouso will he found described under Plymouth. 

Smi'h Jfrent, 2 )opulatiou of the 2 >tiriaU 1303, is a small town on ilio 
roiul from ExoUt to Plymouth, aud on tho river Avon or Auu*^ 
2(5 miles S.S.VV. from Exeter by road, aud 3(5 miles by tho South 
Devon railway. 'I'ho town ia situated near tho southeast oornor oi 
Dartmoor Foroat. Th« nutrket ia on Friday; add there are two fairt 
in the year. 
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Chagford, population 1567, is au ancient stannary town, situated 
near the right bank of the Tcigu, and not far from the border of 
Dartmoor Forest at its iiortli-eaaWn angle, 16 miles W. by 8. from 
Exeter. This small town lies in a picturesque situation at the foot 
of somo rugged and lofty hills. The hunses, irregularly aminged, 
are of antique appcai'ance. A brook flows throiigh the middle of 
the street. The church is an ancient structure of the native granite. 
There is a bridge of throe arches over the Teign, half a mile above 
the town. Many of the population are engaged in agriculture. A 
few are employed in the woollen manufacture. The market is on 
Thursday, and there are four fairs in the year. There are places of 
worship for Wesleyan Methodists and Calvinistic Baptists. Towards 
the dose of the 17th century the town was partly destroyed 
by fire. 

Chulmleigh, or Ckumleigh, population 1711, is a small town on the 
right bank of the Little Dai-t, just above its junction with the Taw. 
It is on the roa.d from Exeter to Barnstaple, about 214 miles N.W. 
from Exeter. Many of the population aro engaged in agi’iculture. 
The church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, wa^ much damaged by 
lightning in 17^7. It has a fine tower, and contains some ancient 
screen work. The church was formerly collegiate. There arc two 
chapels for Dissenters, two Endowed Chai'ity schools, and a British 
school. The manor of Chultnleigh once belonged to the Courtenays, 
earls of Devon, who had a castle here. The market is on Thursday; 
there are three fairs in the year. 

Culinistock, or Oolumhslock, population 1224, is on the border of 
Somersetshire, on the upper, part of the river Culm, 19 miles N.E. 
from Exeter. There is a market-house. The market is held on 
Friday. There are two fairs in the year. The clothing trade, which 
once flourished in this place, has much decreased. The church 
contains a flue stone screen, and a rich doorway, canopied with 
foliage. There arc places of worship fur Quakers and Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

JJatherleif/h, populatiuii 1710, situated about 28 miles W.N.W. 
frt>m Exetur, is <»n the right bank of a bi-iUich of the Tori’idge, a 
short distance from its junction with the; Okeincnt. ^Inst of th< 
inhabitants are engaged in agriciiltuiv; a few arc employed in th< 
manufacture of woollens. 'IMus town is v«*ry irregularly laid out, and 
the houses have a mean appearance. The market is on I'Viday; 
there arc four c.attle fairs iu the year, and a large cattle market on 
the Friday nearest the 21 st of March. Petty sessions are held here'. 
There are live almshouses and a Free school iu the town. 

Modbut’y, populatiou of the parish 1858, is on a rivulet whose 
waters flow into the Erme : 84 miles 8.W. from Exeter. The po 2 >u- 
lation is chiefly engaged in agriculture. Tire town consists principally 
of four streets crossing each other at right angles. Tlie houses are 
in general fimitcd w'ith slate. Tlie church is spacious and handsome, 
the spire is 184 feet high. There are mccting-houscs for Baptists, 
Independents, Quakers, and Methodists. Some ruins arc left of tho 
ancient mansion of the (fli.anipcruouues, wh<i held tho manor of 
Modbury, and lived here in great splendour in the reign of Edward II. 
Modbury is .a borough, though williout a charter of iucoiqioraiion ; it 
sent representatives to Parliament in the reign of Edward I. There 
was au alien priory of Benedictines h«‘rc as early as tho reign ol 
Stephen; it was suppressed by Henry VI. and its revenues given tc 
Eton College. The market is on Thuraday: there is a great market 
tho second Tuesday in every month; also a fair iu tho month of 
May. There are here a Charity school, a British school, and two 
Infant schools. A barrack stands in the outskirts of the town. 

Aforetmi Hahipatead, population of the parish 1868, is 11 miles 
W.S.W. from Exeter, near tho eastern border of Dartmoor Forest. 
The town is romantically situated on a gentle eminence bounded 
on almost eveiy side by lofty hills. Q’he principal street runs for 
about half a mile along the Exeter and Plymouth road. Besides tlie 
church, which is ancient, tliore 01*0 meeting-houses for Independents. 
Baptists, Methodists, and Unitarians; also a Free school, a school 
jiartly supported by endowment, and Infant schools. There arc 
seveiul tan-yards, a rope manufactory, and some granite quarries in 
the neighbourhood. Tho market is ou Saturday ; and there are twe 
great markets and two cattle fairs in the year. The towuspeoph 
are in general strong and healthy, and remarkable for singularity o 
^aluct and manners, owing probably to their secluded situation. Ii 
the vicinity are a rocking stone, a cromlech, and tho remains of 1 
Druidical temple. 

^ or Uffcvlme, population 2098, is on tho right bank of tho 

nyer Culm, a feeder of tho Ex, 16 miles N.E. by E. from Exeter. 

iiAabitants aro engaged in agriculture. Uffoulm was 
unul towardfl the closo of the la&t contury, a conaiderable manufac 
wmng » «■ quantity of serge was made and exported tc 

Hollwd by the Tiverton merchants. Flannels were afterwards made. 
Imt these manufactures have ceased. The market is on Wednesday 
there are ^e fairs in tho year, but the fairs have declined. Th 
ohiu^hi deaicated to St. Mary, containe Rome ancient monumontu anc 
nchly-ca/red wood Hcrecn. There aro places of worsbip for Inde 
pendents and Baptists. The Grammar school, founded in 1701, has 
an income of 46f. 10*. 6A, and had 10 scholars in 1851. of whom om 
wu free. 

i'he following are some of tho more important villages, with the 
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•opulation iu 1861, and a few other particulars :— Axmouth, popula- 
ion 680, is situated at the mouth of the river Axe, 21 miles E. from 
Sxetor. The mouth of tlie xiver has, by means of piers, been con- 
'eited into a harbour capable of receiving vessels of 100 tons burden, 
kbout a mile E. from Axmouth ooouiTed some very remarkable laud- 
ilips on the 26th of December, 1839, which caused a chasm 200 ft-ot 
n width and 250 feet iu depth, extending for a distance of three- 
[uarters of a niilo parallel with the shore. At Whitlands, a little 
nore than a mile farther to the east, occurred a second but much 
.mailer landslip on the 3rd of the following February. Beer, 19 miles 
B. by S. from Exeter, populatiou 1281, a small cove and village, 
inhabited by fishermen, and celebrated formerly for smuggling, U 
lituated in a narrow glen through which a stream runs and falls into 
he sea in a beautiful cascade. A small church and an Independent 
ihapel are iu the village; the sum of 7000/. was left by the late Lady 
Rolle for the purpose of founding and endowing various charitable 
nstitutions. About a mile from the village is a large cavern extend- 
ng a quarter of a mile under ground; its depth is about 300 feet 
frain tho surface. Beri'y Pomerog, 23 miles S. by W. from Exeter; 
lopulatiou of tile ]>arish, 1038. The church is a fine structiu'c, and 
iontaius a handsome screen and several monuments. On an elevated 
.■ock iu a iiiurrow valley are the picturesque and ivy-covered ruins of 
Berry roinoroy Castle, the oldest part of which was built in the reign 
>f William I. by Ralph do la Pomeroy. The ruins are of great extent, 
and have a very impressive appearance. Bovey Tracey, 13 miles 
S.S.W. from Exeter : population of the parish, 2086. The church is 
ancient, and contains a coloured stone pulpit. In an open space in 
the village aro the shaft and steps of au ancient croas. Close to the 
village is a pottery, cst ablished in 1772. In the vicinity are found sands 
and clays sxiitablc for tho manufacture of fine porcelain. It is hero 
that the lignite, known as Bovoy coal, which is used for fuel, is found. 
The market luw been discontinued : there are two fairs, one iu March 
and one iu November. Bow, 16 miles E.N.E. from Exeter, population 
of parish 994, a small town; many of tho houses are eob-built, luid 
the place has a poor appearance. A great market is held iu Marcli, 
and fairs aro held iu May and November. Branacombe, 18 miles W. 
by S. from Exeter, |ioimlatiou lOl 7, is beuiilifiilly situated at tlio 
junction of three valleys, through each of which a stream descends, 
and uiiiting here flow togetlier into tlic sea at Braiiscombe Moiitii. 
In the neighbourhood are numerous petrifying springs. Buckland 
Monachorum, 32 miles S.W. by W. from Exeter: po|>ulatioii, 1518. 
The church, a very handsome building, coutaiu-s a inouiinient by 
Bacon to Lord Heathfleld, the heroic defender of Gibraltar. A little 
to the south of tho village is Buckland Abbey, tlie favourite residence 
of Sir Francis Drake. Badlcigh Salterlon, 12 miles S.E. from Exeter, 
population included in East Budleigli, is a small but favourite watering- 
place. The village is built along the bottom of a valley running to 
the sea, an<l the buildings extend ou both sides up the hill: a Hiutill 
brook of w’ater runs through the main street, over which aro placed 
at intervals rustic wooden bridgc.s. About a mile to tho north is tlio 
cob-built village of Jiudlciyh Euat; populatiou of tho parish, 2447. In 
tliis parish is Hayes Barton, tho birthplace of Sir Walter lialuigh; it 
is now a farmhouse. Ctorelly, 47 miles N.W. from Exeter, populatiou 
937, a picturesque little ilsliing village on the side of a steep rock 
adjoining the sea. The church is a neat building. Clovelly is cele¬ 
brated for its hen'ing-fi.ihcry; as many os 9000 herrings have been 
taken off here at a Imul. Above tiie village is Clovcdly Court, tho scat 
of tho lord of tho manor. Combe Martin, 42 miles N.N.W. from 
Exeter : population, 1441. The church is iu the perpendicular style, 
constructed of light red stone, and is distinguished by a very hand¬ 
some tower. There is a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. The trade 
of Combe Moikin is inconsiderable. Welsh coal is imported, and corn 
and bark are exported. The moi'ket formerly hold here has been long 
discontinued. In tho neighbourhood aro several silver-lead miiieH, 
which have been worked at various times since the reign of Edward 1. 
Drewsteiynton, 12 miles W. from Exeter: populatiou, 1232. This 
village is chiefly remorkabli^Tor its numerous Druidical remains. 
Besides these there aro some remains of British camps on the river, 
and some other antiquities in the neighbourhood, llartlandi, 54 miles 
N.W. from Exeter : iiopulation of the parish, which is exteurive and 
contains several villages, 2183. A market is held on Saturdays, and 
there are two cattlo fairs in tlio year. The church stands about a 
mile from the town, near the sea. At liaiiiland quay corn is exported, 
and coal and limestone imporlejl. The Independents have a chapel 
hero. Ilortland Abbey was fouiideil by the wife of Earl Godwin for 
secular priests; somo portions of the cloisters still remain: they arc 
in the early l^glish style. Ilemyock, 20 miles N.E. from Exeter: 
population, 1186. The church has been lately rebuilt; it contains an 
old font of Porbeck stone in tho early decorated style. There are 
some slight remains of a Norman castle m the neighbourhood. Kenton, 
64 miles S. by E. fr^m Exeter, xwpulation 2067, anciently a borough 
town ; a market and fair wore formerly held hero, but have long been 
discontinued. The church appeal's to nave been built in the reign of 
Edward HI.; it is a handsome building constructed of red stone; 
tower is 100 feet high; the church contains a fine screen. lAd^trrd, 
81 miles W. by S, from Exeter: population, 271. During Hie Saxon 
Heptarchy this wae one of tho prmcipal towns in Devonshire: it oon- 
sistii now of merely a few email cottages. In the viUs^^ w® w® runw 
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of an old castle and the weathor-beaton church. Lidford cnstlo was ' 
formerly used as the stannary prison for the Devuiishiro mining di«- ! 
tricts. A bridge extends by a single arch of only a few feet span over 
a dark and deep chasm, under which the river T.id is heard falling 
60 or 60 feet beneath. There is also a very beiuitiful waterfall at Lid- 
ford, 200 feet in height, and the scenery in the neighbourhood is very 
grand. Linton, or Lynton, 48 miles N.N.W. from Exeter, population 
1050, a beautiful and picturesque watering-place, celebrated for its 
magnificent scenery; it is situated on the Lynn (.lifT, and has a fine 
view of the sea. There is a small pier at Linton, and fishing is carried 
on to some extent. The Valley of Rocks, a spot celebrated for its 
picturesque beauty, is about a mile north-west of Linton. LynmovUh 
18 situated at the mouth of the streams East and West Lynn, which 
form a pretty cascade a little to the east of Linton. The view of the 
sea is very extensive. The neighlxinrhood of Lynmouth and Linton 
is much froquented by anglers : the Lynn abounds with trout. Otter- 
ton, 11 miles S.E. from Exeter, population 1231 ; the village, which is 
situated on an elevated site on the left bank of the river Otter, is 
principally composed of cob-built cottages. The church is very ancient, 
with a tower at the east end ; it has been partly restored : adjoining 
to it is the Mansion, a part of an old religious ho\ise, belonging to the 
abbey of St. Michael in Normandy : it was founded by King .lohn. 
The manufacturo of pillow-Iacc is carried on hero. Paiynton, 23 
miles S. by W. from Exeter, population 2746, a small but rapidly 
increasing watering-place. Before the Conquest the manor belonged 
to the see of Exeter, and some slight vestiges of the bishop’s palace 
are still to bo seen. The church is spacious and very ancient; it 
contains a curious stone pulpit carved and painted; on the exterior of 
the tower is an arch with a ssigzag moulding. In the churchyanl are 
the steps ivnd shafts of an ancient cross. Paignton is celebrated for 
an early cabbage sent to all parts of the kingdom. Cider is made here 
in large quantities. The beach is excellent; a pier was constructed 
in 1838, at which vessels of 200 tons burden can load. Prince Town, 
25 miles S.W. from Exeter, a very small hamlet on Dartmoor. Near 
Prince Town is tlie government prison, built iu 1806, for tho confine¬ 
ment of i>ri8oncr8 of war : the prison consists of seven buildings, each 
300 feet long, and .50 feet wide, capable of holding together 9600 men. 
Attached to the prison is n neat chapel to contain 600 persons. This 
place is the field of an important cixpcrimcnt on the application of 
convict labour. In the autumn of 1850 a number of convicts were 
sent down here to be employed in the reclamation of a portion of the 
moor and other useful works. The prison being of such extent, and 
so well constructed as to nlford abundance of room, security, and 
facility of supervision, and the situation, though bleak and dreary, 
being healthy, while it is sufficiently removed from any populous 
neighbourhood, tho experiment is made under very favourable con¬ 
ditions. In 1852 the available accommodation was raised from 
1000 to 1274. On December Slat, 1852, there were in tho prison 
1133. The average number for tho year Wiis 1027. In the course of 
the year 339 were sent with tiuki-ts of leave to Van Diemen’s Laud 
and Western Australia, and 37 receiveil free pardons. The total 
expense for the year ending March 31st, 18.53, was 30,012f.; the total 
value of the labour applied in and about the prison, and for making 
roads, reclaiming lauds, &c. was estimated at 15,473/. Seventy acres of 
land wore reclaimed from the waste in 1852. There are now under 
cultivation 98 acres, well drained, and surrounded with stone walls. 
Flax, barley, oata, turnip.s, mangold-wurxel, and carrots are grown, 
but potatoes have nut hitherto succeeded. Sixty cows are ke])t, and 
the grass-laud furnishes pasture and hay sufficient for them. A con¬ 
siderable number of pigs are also kept. I a the garden within the 
prison there are vegetables gi*owu for the use of tho prisoners. Belts 
of forest-trees have been planted. Peat is dug for fuel, and is also 
used for tho manufacture of gas. The sewerage is used for manure, 
lu the yearly report the govenior bears testimony to the general good 
conduct of the prisoners. Men who have received soiiteuces for siiort 
periods, whose crimes have not been heinous, and who have behaved 
well, are selected for special service, such as looking after tho cattle, 
driving carts, &c., without being iu charge of an officer. Of such 18 
have been employed outside the prison walls, and 35 within them; 
the dress of this class of men is blue instead of brown, and those 
employed outside the prison have in addition a red collar to thei: 
jackete ScUcombe, 38 miles 8. by W. from Exeter, population of thi 
eoclesiaatical district 1656, is a very picturesque town, pleasantly situ¬ 
ated, and BO sheltered by high lands os to bo one of the warmest in 
the kingdom. Myrtle-trees grow along tho shore, and lemon and 
orange-trees in the gardens. The harbour is sheltered, but it has e 
bar at low water, and sunken rooks at iho mouth, which render tb 
entrance dangerous. Salcombe was a few years back celebrated fo: 
its white ale, a beverage peculiar to this part of Devonshire. Sheep 
waah, or Shipiocuh, population of the parish 525, on the north bank o 
the Torridge, 30 miles W. by N. from Exeter, had a considorabl 
market in the middle of the last century, but is now a place of m 
oonsequenoe. SUverton, 64 miles N. from Exeter, population of tU'. 
parish 1876, was formerly a market-town. Besides tho churoh then, 
is IU Endowed sohooL This place suffered much from a fire in 1837, 
wbioh d^troyed nearly half houses. Sir Thomas Fairfax quar¬ 
tered with hiB army nere in 1646. About one mile to the right ii 
Buverton Parkf a seat of the late Earl of Egremont. Starcrota, 8 mile 


1. by E. from J'jxeter, population 936, is in some repute as a watcring- 
»lace. It derives ite name from a cross that formerly stood near the 
anding-pl^e on tho bank of the river. A district chapel was built 
ere m 1828 ; there is also a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. Star- 
rosH IS celebrated for its oysters and cockles, 'rhere is a station here 
tho South Devon railway, alao a goo<l fttuno pier for tho ub© of 
team-vessels. North Tawton, 21 miles W. by 8. from Exeter, popu- 
ation of the parish 1906, was anciently a borough and market-town, 
ind still boasts of its portreeve. The market has been long discon- 
liniiod; tho woollen manufactui-c, which it formerly possessed is 
;one, and tho place is of no importance. ’ 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes. —From tho intro- 
.uction of Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons to the year 703, the 
outheru pa. ^ of England, from Kent to Cornwall, was under one 
ishop. Upon the ecclesiastical division which took place in 703, 
Jevoushire became part of tho diocese of Sherbourue. About 910 
levonshire formed a diocese of itself, the see being at Crediton. 
Vbout the year 1040, in the reign of Harold 1. or Hanlicannte, Corn- 
vall, which had previously fonned tho separate diocese of St. Gormans, 
VOS united with Devonshire, and the see was soon afterwards (1050) 
■einoved to Exeter, where it hiw ever since continued. That part of 
he di«jcese which is in Devonshire is divi<lcd into three archdeacon- 
■ies—Exeter, Barnstaple, and Totnes—which are subdivided into 
l3 rural dc.aneries. 

The number of benefices in the county is given by Messrs. I^ysuns’s 
Magna Britannia’ at 471, of which 258 are recttiries, 130 vicarages, 

2 donatives or curacies, and 41 parochial uhapelries. There are 
leverul chapels of ease, 'fhe diocese of Exeter is iu the ecclesiastical 
province of Canterbury. According to the ‘ Census of Religious 
Worship,’ taken iu 1851, itappe.-irs that there were then in tho county 
1297 places of worship, which belonge-l to the various religious socie¬ 
ties in the following proportions:—Church of England, 549; Methodists 

four sections), 379 ; Independents, 142; Baptists, 112; Brethren, 36; 
Unitarians, 12; Quakers, 8 ; Homan Catholics, 8; other bodie.-<, 51. 
The total number of sittings provided \rs\s 334,372, of which tho 
Established Churoh provided 191,710. 

Devoushiro is included iu the western circuit: the assixea and 
quarter sessions for the comity are held at Exeter, which city is a 
county of itself, having been made so by statute 2 & 3 Edward VI. 
’rhe stannary laws [Colts w.vr.l.] have been in force from a very early 
period iu the mining district in the Kouth-west part of tho county. 
'Tho stannary towns are Ashburton, Cbagford, Plynipton, and 'Favi- 
stock. County courts are held at Axiniustcr, Barnstaple, Duleford, 
Crediton, Exeter, llolsworthy, Houiton, King's-bridge, South Mollou, 
Newton Abbot, Okohamptou, Plymouth, ’'Tavistock, Tiverton, Tor- 
rington, and Totnes. 

Tho county returns four member.^ to Parliament—two for tho 
Dorthern and two for the southern division. The city of Exeter 
returns two members, as do the following boroughs : Burnstujde, 
Devonport, Honitou, Plymouth, Tavistock, Tiverton, and Totnes. 
The boroughs of Ashburtou and Dartmouth return one member 
each ; making the total number of members for the county, city, and 
boroughs, 22—four leas than befoi-o'the Reform Act. Exmouth and 
Teigumouth sent representatives to the great councils for maritime 
ail'airs. 

History and Antiquities. —The earliest ascertained inhabitants of 
this county were tho Damnoiiii (Richard of Cirencester), or Dumuonii 
(* Itin. Antoninus ’). Tho many ancient encampments in Devonshire 
mark it ns tho scene of early eucouuters -. some of these camps are 
evidently Roman. After the Roman conquest Devonshire v.'as 
included in tho province of Brit:mnia Prim.-i. 

Of this remote period there arc many remains. Circular iuclosurt s 
formed by low stone walls occur in various parts of Dartmoor. 
Qrimpspouud, as it is called, about three miles from the village of 
Manatou, on tho ca.st side of tho moor, is a einnilar inclosure of four 
acres: it has two eutrauces directly facing the north and south : at 
these points the wall, which appears to have been about 12 feet high, 
was the thickest. In the iuclosure are several circles of st 9 ue of 
12 feet diameter, especially near the south side of the iuclosure. At 
Qidloigh Park, near Scorhill ’for, Dartmoor, is a very remarkable 
stone circle known as tho S..orhill Circle. “ Tho two principal 
columnar masses in this granite peristyle stand at nearly opposite 
points of the cii-cle ; tho highest rising nearly 8 feet from the surface, 
and tho other standing upwards ff 6 feet. Tho lowest are about 

3 feet high; several have fallen, but twenty of these time-worn 
obelisks still midntaiu their cieut position, and eircumscribc an area 
of about 100 feet in diameter.” (Rowe’s ‘Dartmoor.’) There are iu 
tho parish of Bratton Fleming, between South Molten and Ilfracombe, 
six upright stones, tho remains apparently of an ancient cii-cle. Near 
Merivale Bridge, on the Walkhani, are ‘hut circles,’ as they arc called, 
and other aboriginal remains, which indeed, os before mentioned, 
abound in different parte of Dartmoor. The gr-auito tors of Dai-tmour 
are natural. There are some sepulchral stenes on Maddock’s Down 
^Bouth of Combe Martin), and a very fine cromlech at Drewsteignton, 
or Drew’s Toignton, between Exeter and Okehamptoii. Xumero^ 
btirrowB, or tumuli, occur on Haldon and other downs, pjuticujarly in 
North Devon, and some cairns or piles of stones. Roman antiquities 
have been found in some barrows when opened. 
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Of Roman stations in Devonshire the most important appears to 
have bouu isca Damiionioruni, wliiclt the name and the antiquities 
discovered concur in Axing at Exeter. Another Roinati station, 
Moriduuiiui, or Muridunum (‘Itin. Anton.’), is agreed hy most to have 
been iu this county. Two other stations are inontioiied by Richard 
of Cirencester: ‘ ad Duriutn ’ (the station on the Duriits or Dart), 
supposed to be Totnes; and Tamara, the name of wliioh indicates its 
situation somewhere on the river Tauiarn (Tamer), and whitsli was pro¬ 
bably at Tamerton Folliot, on the ojstiiary of the river some miles above 
Dovonport. Uicliard also mentions two British towns, Termolus and 
Artavia, in the territory of the Ciiubri, and probably in the north of 
Devon. It has been conjoetured that Donbui’y, near Newton Abbot, 
is the place called Devionisso by the geogr.Tplier Ravenuas. 

An ancient British rnarl, afterwards couverted by the Romans to 
their own use, traversed tlio whole county fiom east to west, passing 
near Axminstcr and Jloniton to the camp at Jlojnbury, and by u 
subsequent bond t«) I.sca or Exeter. From I sen it ran south-west over 
Haldon and ne.ar Newton Abbot to Totnc.s, and thence west to 
the Tamara, or Tamer. Many other roads may be traced. Tho 
Roman antiquities found iu tho county have not been numerous: 
the principal seem to have been at Exeter, where a tessellated pave¬ 
ment was found, some bronzes, coins, and other remains. Botuo 
antiquities have lM>,eii found at Seaton and other places. 

In the Saxon invasion this county became the scene of i:ontest. 
(iJynegils, king of the West Saxons, is said by the Saxon chronicle to 
have bciiten tho Britons, A.n. 611, at Beamdune, supposed to .have 
been Bampton, though it is by no means clear whether it is tho 
Bainiiton iu Devonshire or that in Oxfordshire. Tho pres-sure of the 
West Saxons gradually constrained the Britons to retire westwanl. 
Devonshire was for a long ]ioriod dooateable ground; it probably 
WiW not until the reign of Atbdlstan, who is ».aid to have defeated j 
Howell, king of (’ornwall, near Kxote.*, a.p. S)26, that tho Britons were ; 
liiially compelled to retire beyond the I’amcr. Tn .v.u. 876, 877, the 
Danes seem to have wintered at Exeter, and w'oro in 877 besieged )«y 
Alfrc«l, who compellod tliom to make peace and lt» give hostages for 
the observjince of it. In .S78, wlnai Alfred liad been cunipcllcd 
by a Daiiisli invasion to conceal himself, Ubbo, or Hubba, one 
of the sons of Ragmir Lcslbrog, and one of the chiefs of tho invaders, 
landed in the north of Devon nTid bloekaileil Kyiiwith Castlcj, near 
Applodore. Odim (who is styled earl of Devon), who occupied the 
castle, made a vigorous sally just about daybi’cak, slow Ubbo and 
nearly 1000 of bis men, and ca]>tured the magical standanl of tiie 
Danes, woven by the si.stcrs of Ubbo an<l work< <l with the figure of a 
raven. In 81)1 the Danes were again in Devonshire ; those of them 
whom Alfred had settled in East Anglia and Northumbria, induced 
by Hasting, who w!w tlien infesting England, took ship, and sailing 
round the hciullands of Kent and along the (.'hanncl, besieged Exeter; 
but on the approach of Alfnal’s army tliey fl«'d to their ships. The 
great battle of Brunanbnrh, which has been by some place<l in 
NorthiimlMU'laud, has been by others Buppose<l to have boon fottght 
near Axmiuster in Devonshire. In 1)07, 1001, and 1003 the Danes 
committed considerable mvages in the district. 

When William t>f Normandy attacked England his second caTn]>aign 
was in the west. Exeter yieliled on Lis approach. In the next two 
years, whem the Saxiins of the neiglibt>mlioiKl rt)ao in I'evolt, or rather 
nmewed tho struggle for iiidopendouco, umlor tho sous of Harold, 
who had fallen at Hastings, thi» citizens refused to admit them. 
William sent some troops to relievo the city, j ud the Saxons wero 
defeated with great slaughter. 

Tho coiiste of Devonshire were about this time laid waste by the 
Ii’ish, and the civil broils which anwe during the next hundred years 
betwet.*n the cliildtvti and descendants of the Conqiici’or rendered Devon- 
Hblre the scene of contest. The succeeding centuries arc marked by few 
bistoricid events exce[>t occ:isi(iu.al attacks by the French on the totviis 
along the coast, and some contests of inferior moment during the 
wai’.s of the Ro.scs. The nobility of tlie county were divided between 
the rival houses; tho (k>urtenays, earls of Devon, wore Lancasterians, 
and three brothers who successively enjoyed the title fell in the field 
or died on tho scail'old. 

In tho rebellion of tho Cornish men under Loi-d Audley and 
fluinmock [Cornwali-J, and in the rebellion under Ferkin Warbock, 
ISxeter was tho object of attack ; but in both ca.ses tho attack failed. 
The last siege was raised by Courtenay, earl of Devon, attemled 
by several Devonshire knights and tho ‘posso comitatns.’ Warbeck 
retired to Taunton. 

Of the troubled periods to which the foregoing sketch refers 
Devonshire contains several memorials in the baronial castles, the 
ruins of which arc still in existence. At Exeter, Plympton, Oke- 
hampton, and Tiverton wore ciistlcs, all of which belonged to tho 
Courtenays. [Existkr ; Tiverton,] Some of the walls of tho keep 
of Plympton Castle yet remain, and some scanty ruins of that of 
Okeliampton. Bony Pomeroy Castle, ne.sr Totnes, is an ancient 
mansion on tho biDw of a steep hill in a well-wooded country; it 
was the seat firet of the Pomeroys, afterwards of the Seymours. 
Compton Castle near Torbay, and Afton Castle near (-hulmieigh, are 
still standing but couverted into farm-houses; and there are remains 
of Gidley Cwstle; Hemyock Castle, near the upper waters of the 
Culm; Dartmott^ Castle; Kingswear Castle, near Dartmouth; and 
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jidford Castle, between Tavistock and Okehampton. Of ancient 
uausion-houses Darlington, near Totnes, built in tho reign of 
.lieburd ll., about tho end of tho 14tl» century, and an old mansion 
at Bnidley, near Newton Bushel, buUt in the 16th century, are among 
tho most remarkable. 

Wlieu the alteration of the church service took place at the 
Refuriitation, I.*)!!), great disturbances broke out in Devonshire. 
They began at Sampford Courtenay, between Okehampton and 
Chuliuleigh, and gradually assumed a serious aspect, as some of the 
gentry joiuotl in tho revolt. The spirit of dUalfectiun spread into 
Cornwall. Exeter was besieged by the rebels; and it was not until 
several severe actions had taken placo that liord Russell, who hod 

_ 11 scut down to suppress the revolt, succeeded in doing so. In 

1.564 Exeter w'ns occupied by Sir Peter and Sir Gawen Carow, who 
had taken up aiTus to oppose the outnitig of Philip of Spain. 

Of the monastic establishments of Devonshire, Tavistock Benedictine 
Abbey; Buckland, Buckfostre, Dunkeswell, Ford, and Newenhain, 
Cistercian abbeys; Plympton and Haitlond, the former a priory and 
the latter an ablioy of Augustinian Canons; and Tor Abbey for 
Preiiionstratensiun Canons, were tho chief. The ruins of these 
buildings at’e inconsiderable: tho cbapel and other parts of Ford 
Abbey, on the river Axe; tho refeotory and abbot’s hall, and the gate¬ 
house at Tavistock; part of tho couveutuul church of Tor Ablmy ; 
iiinl SOUK! remains of Buckbuid, Hartlund, and other establishments, 
are yet stem ling. There arc considerable remains of St. Niebolas’s 
T’riory at Exeter ; tho crypt, which has massive Norman arches, has 
.>eeii converted into a kilehen. 

Ill the great ijivil war of Charles I. tho county seems generally to 
have embmeed tho cause of tho Parliauieut. Plymouth was seized 
by the townsmen during tho absence of the governor appointed by 
the king, and tho Earl of Ruthcu was soon after made governor. 
Exeter was the heatl-quarters of tho Earl of Stsimford, the pai-lia- 
mentary general. In 1643 the Royalists besieged Exeter, which the 
Karl of Warwick, who commanded tho Hoot for tho Parliament, was 
unable to relieve. Colonel Digby, a royalist, defeuteil the Parliamen¬ 
tarians at Torriiigton; and Barnstaple, Bidefoixl, and a strong fort at 
A|»pledore, which wei‘e held for the Parliament, siirremlcrod. Exeter 
also -was compelled to 8uri*on<ler about tho same time. Prince Maurice 
blockaded I’lyinoutli, but without success; two .assaults mode in 
December 1613 -wero repulsed, and the siege was for a time aban¬ 
doned. In the spring of 1644 several fresh attempts wore miula upon 
it w'ith a like result. In 1644 the Earl of Essex with his tu-my reached 
Devonshire, but no great or decisive eveut took place until Essox 
marched into Cornwall, whore his infantry was obliged to capitulate 
to the king, Avho hm.l followed him thither. [Cohnwali..] The king, 
returning from Cornwall, summoned Plymouth to surrender; and on 
its refusal Sir Kichanl Grenville was left to carry on the siege. In 
October 164.5 Sir Thomas Fairfax, commander-in-chief for the Parlia¬ 
ment, cMitercd tho county with his army, and iu the course of the 
following winter tmd spring entirely put down the opposite party. 

At the revolution of 1688 the Prince of Orauge lauded at Torbay, 
N ovembor 6th ; and on the 8th he made a public entry into Exeter, 
where he remained for some days before any of the principal people 
of the county joined him. On tho 2l8t he quitted Exeter on his 
march to Loudon. 

Tcignraouih was burned by tho Fi*onch in 1690. In 1719, upon 
the apprehension of a French invasion, an encampment was formefl 
on Cdist Heath, 4 or 6 miles N.E. from Exeter. In 1779 the appearance 
of the combined French and Spanish fleets off Plymouth caused great 
alarm, and. tho prisoners of war were removed to Exoter. In 1798, 
upon tho al.ai*m of a French invasion, several regiments of volunteers 
were raised, artillery was brought from Plymouth for the defence of 
Exeter and placed iu an ancient iiitrouchmeut on Woodbury Down, 
a few miles south-cast of Exeter, where a camp was formed. Similar 
measures were taken upon tho renewal of the alarm in 1803. 

Devonshire is au agricultural county. It has but few manufactures, 
btit many of its inhabitants are employed in quarrying stone, or in 
obtaining some other of tho valuable minorals it contains, in 1861 
tho county possessed six savings banks, of whicli two were establishe<l 
in connection with tho dockya^s, and four in the towns of Dovonport, 
Exeter, Plymouth, and Tavistock: the amount owing to depositors 
on 20th November 1851 was 1,604,306^ 19s. 8d. 

DEVYNNOCK. [Brkoknockshirk.] 

DEWSBURY, West Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Dewsbury, is situated at 
the base of a hill rising from the left bank of the river Calder, in 
68 “ 42' N. lat., 1“ .39' W. lung., distant 32 miles S.W. from York, 
189 miles N.N.W. from Loudon by road, and 186 miles by the Great 
Nurthcru and Lancashire and Yorkshire railways. The population 
of the town of Dewsbury in 1851 was 6083. Tho living is a vicarage 
ill tho archdeaconry of Craven and diocese of Kipoii. Dewsbury 
Poor-Ijaw Union contains 11 parishes and townships, with an area of 
2-1,166 acres, and a population in 1861 of 71,768. 

In the time of the Saxons the parish of Dewsbury was one of the 
most extensive in England, comprising an area of 400 square miles. 
That iurea is now divided into nine parishes, including those of 
Hudd^fleld, Bradford, and Halifax. Faulinus, the fimt archbishop 
of York, resided at this place, and some have supposed that from the 
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811 CC 088 which accompanied his preaching the place of his residence 
received the name of Duisboroiigh, ‘ God’s town.’ In the vicanige 
mirdun, near the church, are some Sasou toiiibs : other Haxon relies 
nave been found. At the cast end of the chancel outside the church 
is across, inscribed “ Paulinos hie piwdicavit et celebravit, a.D, (527.” 
This cross is a recent erection, but it is a fac-simile of a Saxon wheel- 
cross which formerly stood in the same place. The inHcri(>ti(>n ui 
supposed to refer to the convoraion of Edwin, king of Northumbria, 
with his court, by tlio pi%auhing of Pauiinus in G27. 

The town of Dewsbury is pleasantly situi ted ; the increasing 
importance of its manufactures has caused a great extension of the 
buildings and much improvement in the general aspect of the place ; 
there are numerous good streets, and the town is lighted with gas. 
A new court-house has been recently erected, in which petty sessions 
and a county court ore held. 

The parish church of All Saints, Dewsbury, is an ancient structure; 
part of the building having fallen about tho middle of last century 
it was rebuilt in conformity with tho original stylo. A new church 
at the west end of tho town is in tho perpendicular style. Tho 
Jlaptiats, Independents, Wesleyan and New Connexion Methodists, 
Quakci*s, and Roman Catholics have places of woiship. There arc 
here a Qrammar school, National, Wesleyan, and Infant schools, a 
mechanics institution, and several subscription libraries and news¬ 
rooms, 

Weilnosday and Saturday .are tho market-days, tho Saturday market 
lioing the most impoi'tant. Throe fairs are held in tho course of 
the year. The town is conveniently sitnated for .manufacturing 
operations. There are extensive establishments for tho manufiictiiro 
of blankets, carpets, and inferior descriptions of woollen cloth; 
worsted yarn manufactories ; and wool-carding establishments. 
Wool-stapling, iron-founding, tanning, malting, and nail-making stre 
oxtousivoly can-ied on. Several corn-mills and lirnc-works are in tlic 
11 cighbourhoot 1. 

(Allen, Ifiitori/ of yorkahire ; Baines, Directory of Yorkahire.) 

DHATiAt*, an ialaml in the Red Sea, situated in 15" 5>V 50" N. lat., 
40" 40' 30" E. long., is about 35 miles long and 13 miles wide. It i.s 
the large.st isla'iul in the Red Sen. It is low end its surface level, 
being fonned of coralline rocks covered with snml, but dc?atitutc of all 
herbage during the summer heat, except a small ijuantity of bent- 
grass just sufficient to feed tlie few antelopes and goats that arc on 
the island. In uuuiy places there are large plantations of acacia-trees, 
but they seldom attain above eight feet in height. Tliero are no 
springs, and tho rain-water is preserved in iiumerotis ci-stems. There 
iu‘o also some tanks. This island contains two harbours for small 
vessels, Dlialac el Kibeer and Dobelow. No kind of agriculture is 
carried on. According to Bruce, one-lialf of tbo male population of 
the island are always employed in work on the opposite shores of 
Arabia, and by their labour furni.di their families with dhurra and 
other provisions ; when their time is expired they arc relieved by the 
other half. They are good seamen and iislua-iiieu. Very elegant 
baskets are made of the leave ,h of the doum-f ree. and stait to Jjolieilia 
and Jidda. Tho island contains 12 villages of from 50 to 100 hon.ses 
each. {London Ocoyruphical Journal, vol. v.) 

DHAll, a small .state in tho ]>rovinco of Malwa, Hindu.stan, in 
-2" 35' N. lat., 75" 20' K. long. The city of T)hnr covers a space 
fhreo-quartera of a mile long and half a mile iiroad, is .surrounded 
Ifj* a mud wall 30 feet high fortified with towel's, and is the rosi- 
donce of tho raja. The pettah or fort is det.achc<l from the city, and 
stands on a rising ground. The district in tho possession of the i)liar 
raja comprehends about 1070 squai'o miles, containing a population of 
104,860. The state was taken under BritLsh protection in 1810 on 
condition of allegiance and military service; at that time the whole 
revenue of tho Dhar raja, then a minor, was only 3.5,000 rupees; it is 
iiuw about 47.5,000 rupees, or about 47,500?. Tho most important 
ai-ticle of cultivation is opium, but tbe soil is capable of yielding eveiy 
kind of tropical production. Some of the villages are inhabiteil by 
Blicels; of tho remaining population by far the larger jiart ai-e 
Hindoos; there arc a few Mohammedans. 

DfARBEKR, or DIYAR-BEKU, a town in Turkish Armenia, is 
situated on a coinmandhig eminence of 'olack basalt at a distance of 
55 miles S.E. from Kbarput and about 80 miles N.E. fi*om Urfah, in 
37" 65J N. lat., 39" 52' E. lung. It staixls at a short distance fTOin 
tho right bank of tho Tigris, the intervening space being occupied by 
gardous. Tbe area of the town is considerable and nearly cirtmlar in 
form; tho walls, which are pierced by four gates, arc lofty and sub¬ 
stantial, built of the ruins of more ancient odifices, surmounted by a 
castellated parapet, and strengthened by numerous round luul sqiiaro 
towers, which arc most thickly placed on the northern side. Formerly 
the town was inhabited by 40,000 families; had extensive manufiic- 
tures, especially of cotton goods; and carried on a very active com¬ 
merce with India through Baghdad, and with Europe through Aleppo. 
But tho fertile plain in which it sl^ids, and which was cultivated in 
every part and studded w'ith villages of 400 to 600 houses each, has iii 
the present century been laid waste by tho Kurds; the commerce 
wito Baghdad was annihilated, and that with Aleppo reduced to 
insignificance. Still it contains about 8000 families (1500 are Arme¬ 
nian, 86 Catholic, 70 Oitek, 60 Jewish, and 6.300 Turkish), and si mu* 
manufactures of cotton, silk, and morocco leather. Tho town is 


admirably situated for comincrcsc*, and to restore its prosperity nothing 
is required biit^ to sceiirc safe c;nuiinunication with Baghdad and 
Aleppo. ^ The Tigris cannot b” useil as u means of transport so high 
up as Dij’ar-Bekr,^ but rafts of timber are Hoinetimes fioatud down 
from the mountiiins above tins town. 'I'lie stre.-ts of Diyar-Bekr are 
well built and well paveil, but narrow, as in most hot climates. The 
houses gencmlly are built in their low-r stories with black basalt and 
in the ujiper with dark-coloiircil brick. The principal buildings are 
the 20 iitosqiies, 16 khans, the bazaars, 20 ballis, and the citiulel, 
built on the highest part of tho rock above the river in the north-east 
part of the town, in which tho pasha formerly resided. 'I’he citadel 
JH now in ruins; its site commands a most extensive view, including 
tho Karajali-Dagh to the west, the Moosh-Dngh to the north, the 
plain of tho Upper Tigris, the Marr.lin hills to tlie Boiilh-cu.st, and tho 
plain of Urfah on the south. [AtiMEHiA.] The climate is very hot 
in summi'i*; in winter it is delightful. 

Diynr-Bekr occupies tho sito of tho ancient A niida, which is said to 
have boon of great antiquity. The Turk.s still call Diyar-Bekr by tbe 
name of Kara Amid, or Black Amid, in allusion to the material of 
which it. is built. Ainida was enlarged and strengthcneil by tbe 
emperor (k>n.stantin.s, in whoso i-eign it w'as taken by Sapor, the 
I’ersinu king, in 359. The Persians again took it uiuler tlieir king 
Cabadcs, 50;!; but the Romaiis soon recovered it again, and .fiistinian 
repaired the walls and fortilication.s. 1'he town wa.s pillaged and burnt 
by 'raincrlainf, 1393. 'Pho kings of Pemia in after times frcipiently 
ivndercd tlioinselvea masters of it. Sultan Selim took it from Shah 
Ismael, and made it the capital of a province in 1515. The Persians 
again licld it for several year.-i subsequent to 

Diyar-Bekr w’as formerly tho name of an extensive pasbalic or 
province of Turkey in Asia, comprising the iiiusiu of the Upper 'Pigri.-', 
and sti'etdiing from the Kniilirates to the mountains of Kurdistan, 
between 37" and 39" N. lat. Its jirincipal towns were Diyar-Bekr, 
Mardin, and Urfah or Orfali. The town i.s now included in the 
pashalic of Kliarput or Erz-Kum, we do not know which. A Briti.-!!! 
cun.sul re.^iides in Diyar-Bekr. 

{London tieoy. Journal, vol. vi.; Buckiiigbain. Travels; Ammianus 
Marcelliiius; Procopius; Gibbon, IheUnc. and KollA 

DII )C'07\ [Bp:KK.siii n K.J 

DIK. [Djiosie.] 

DIE, S'P. [VosuEs.] 

DIEMEN'S LAND. [Van Diemen’s Land.] 

DIEPPE, a eca-jiort and bathing town in Franco, capital of tho 
second aiTondisseniciit in the flepartuient of Seiuc-Iiiforieiirc, is 
situated on the .south coa.st of the English (Tianncl, at the mouth of 
a small river formed by the junction of the Arques, tlie Bctlmne, and 
the Eaiilne, in 49" 55' 3.5" S', l.it., 1" 4' 52'' K. long., and ha.‘! 16,216 
inhabitants witliin the ciommiine. 'ITle town lies ,N. of Uonen and 
N.N.W. of I’aris, and h 3.S inile.s and 125 miles distant by railway 
from tl’.esc citic.s respectively. 

Tbe town extends about a mile aloiij'tho eoa-st, Iriving the harbour 
at tlio north-east end, and the castle, ivliich .-stands on a tall chalk eliif 
and commands the town au<l tin’ harbour, to the westward. It is 
regularly built; the streets arc w’hie ainl well paved with I’oiind stones; 
the houses arc picturo.sqne, built of brick and stone, witli higii slanting 
iviofs. Tbo j>riiiej}itd stix'ot, calleil tbettiMiid Kiie, runs right through 
the town to tho harbour; it contains tho best hotels, and presentf in 
tho bathing season a busy and animated appearance. 'I'hore are .ox 
Places, or sipiares, and t\v».) interesting eliurchos, St.-Jacques an<l 
St.-lleini. I>iep]ic has a public lil»rai“y, a tlicatre, assembly- 
rooms, and a splendid liuthing establishment; G.'s fountains adorn 
tbo streets, which are supplied by .m aquodiut 3 milc.s long. The 
castle is an irregular pile of cou.<idei-able extent. The town walls 
are yet stnnding. but I )ieppo is not a fortress. The port, which is 
formed by two |t tries and di f«>n<led by the castle, is siitfieii'iitly l.argo 
and secure, but the ontrnnee is iian-ow ; itailiuits ves.«oJs of 600 tons. 
'Phere i.s a lighthouse on the western jetty. 

Tho popuiivtioii of tho- suburb of Pollet, which lies to the cast of tho 
town and is joined tii it by a Hying bridge, are all engaged in the 
herring, oyster, and cod fisheries. 'Phe ijiiautit^' of herrings cured 
has in 8<.>me years amounted to 36,00(1 harix-Is, and of mackerel to 
12,000 banvls. There are siigar-ivfinerics, rope-walks, pnpcr-tnills, 
and ship-building yanls in tli town. Fine linen, lace, and articles of 
ornament in bom*, lioni, .'.hell-work, and ivory are made. Wine, 
bniiuly, vinegar, salt, nails, iron, steel, millstones, and colonial piii- 
ducc also enter into the commerr i of the town. The coasting trade is 
active. Fishing boats and coasting vessels arc. built. Steamers ply 
daily to Brighton in Sussex. 'Phe number of vessels of nil kiud.s 
that ciitered ainl left tlie harbour in 1852 was 2017, with cargoes 
amounting to 191,021 tons. 

Dieppe lias tribuiiids of first instance and of commerce, a chamber 
of cominciN'C, .a ctdlege, and a school of navigatiiiu. It is i-.ither .a 
favourite landing-place w'ith tourists lietwtcn France and England; 
l)ut in this ivspect it is far surpassed l>y Boulogne ami Oalai.- 'Phe 
railroad to Roiieti hoivever still throws a good .-hare of thi.- ^-ource 
of profit into the tovni. Tho most interesting iilaees in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood are an ancient camp attribiite<l to t'ie.«ar, and now called 
La t'ite d<'s Liiuc's; and tlie ruins of the e.a.-tle t>f Arques, ue.'ir which 
Ueuri IV. defeated tho Duke of Muyeiine. 
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In the dth centniy the ute of Dieppe WM occupied only hy a few 
flehermen’s hute; in the 11th century it had increaaed to a small 
town under the name of Bertiieville. Henrr II. of England erected 
in 1188 a castle at Dieppe, which was demolished by his son Richard I. 
In the 16th century the ^heries, and especially uie herring fishery, 
furnished its inhabitants with their chief occupation and wealth; 
their vessels went as far iiorth as Sohonen in Sweden to take the fish, 
which alter curing they exported to the Medltenanean in their own 
vessels, called * druggers,’ b^use they brought back from the Levant 
spices and drugs. In ^e middle of the 16th century the Dieppois 
undertook the expedition in which Canada was discovered, and in 
1687 they formed the first French settlements on the banks of the 
Sen^aL In 1694 the town was bombarded by the English, and with 
the exoeption of the ancient church nearly deshroyM. Afb«r that 
event tiie town was regularly built. 

DIEST. [Brabant, South.] 

DIEU-LE-FIT. [Db6mb.] 

DIEUZE [Mkokthe.] 

DIQNE, the ancient JJinia, capital of the department of Basses* 
Alpes, in fVonce, the seat of tribunals of first instance and of 
commeioe, of an agricultural society, communal college, and diocesan 
seminary, is situate at the foot of the Alps and at the jxmetion of 
several brooks with the river or torrent Bldonne, a feeder of the 
Dm-ance, about 60 miles E.E from Marseille and the same distance 
E. by N. from Avignon; and has 4119 inhabitants, including the 
commune. The town stands on a little hill surmoimtcd by a rock on 
which stands the cathedral and the prison. The cathedral has an iron 
dome and is a very conspicuous object; the prison is girt with strong 
walls. The streets are narrow, crooked, and dirty ; and the houses 
are generally ill-built. The principal structures are the residence 
of the prefect of the department, the bishop’s ]mlace, the court* 
house, the college, the seminary, and the b.*im\cks. At the foot 
of the hill there is a well-built suburb named Gassardi, which is 
lantod with fine plane-trees, and »lnrned w'ith waterworks and a 
audsomo fountain. There are remains of old buildings of the age 
of Charlemagne near the town; among others the ruins of an old 
cathedral. The town has no manufactures of any importance; but 
there is some tnule in dried fruits and preserves, clover and hemp 
seeds, honey, wax, wool, hemp, goatskins, &c. Digue has l>een always 
famoiis for its hot springs and baths, which are about a mile from the 
town, and are frequented from May to September. 

Of Dinia, which was (according to Pliny, iii. 4,) the capital of two 
Inalpine tribes, the Bodiontici and the Avautici, there are no i-emains. 
It was entirely destroyed in the invasion of the barbarians. The city 
early embraced Christianity, and has given title to a bishop since a.d. 340. 
On its destruction by the barbarians the inhabitants fled to a neighbour¬ 
ing height wliero they laid the foundation of the present town. Digne 
w'as frequently sacked during the religious wars of the 16th century. 
It had a population of 10,000 in 1629, in which year a plague reduced 
the number to 1500. The diocese of Digno comjmscs the depart¬ 
ment of Basses-Alpes; the bishop is a sutfragau of the archbishop 
of Aix. 

DIGOTN. [SaOxVE-ct-Loire.] 

DIJON, capital formerly of the duchy of Bourgogne, now of the 
department of Cotc-d’Or in Fiiincc, is situated on the right bank of 
the Ouche, a tributary of the Sadne, at the distance of 162 miles in a 
direct line, 195 miles by railway S.E. from I’aris, in 47“ 19' 19" N. lat., 
5“ 2' 16" E. long., and has 2S,99S inhabitants iTicluding the commune. 

Dijon existed, during the Homan dominion, under the name of 
Dibio or Divio. An ancient legend, attested by Gregory of Tours, 
relates that the emperor Aurelian made of Dibio a coiisidcrabht 
fortres-s. From the dominion of the Unmans Dijon passed, in the 
5th century, under that of the Uurguu<lians, and subsequently of the 
Franks. Under the Carlovingian princes, Dijon was a lordship of the 
bishops of Langres, who often resided here. In the 9th Cfuitury it was 
under counts of its own, who held it of the bishops as suzerains. In. 
the 11th century the lordship of Dijon was united to the duchy of 
Bourgogne. In the 12th century the dukes avused the city to bo 
rebuilt after it had been burned down, and subsequently bestowed 
upon it a municipal constitution. In the 14th century new walls were 
erected, inclosing the Roman town and the greater part of the suburbs. 
Under the dukes of Bourgogne, of the first race, Dijon was erected 
into a viscounty, but this came to an end A.D. 1276, and Uie rights of 
the viscounts were subsequently bestowed on tho municipality and 
citizens. Tho dukes of Bourgogne, both of tho first and second races, 
usually resided here, and when Louis XI. of France took possession 
of Bourgogne, and established tho provincial parliament, he fixed its 
sittings in this town. 

^ Dijon is situated in a plain on the eastern side of the C6te-d’Or 
hills. It is surrounded by walls and by ramparts which are planted 
with fine trees. The town is entered by five gates; it is traversed 
from north to south by the Buzoii, which flows in a channel formed 
under tho streets, and joins tho Ouche close to the ramparta Tho 
streets are well-built, clean, and cheerful. Tho houses, which are of 
freestone, are only^ of one or two storicis. Of the public buildings 
the most imposing is tho Civthedral, which is dedicated to St. Bunigtie, 
and dates from 1291. Tho structure is a fine specimen of the gothic 
style. The interior is 233 feet long, 95 feet wide, and 92 feet high. 


Tho west front presents the usual triple portals with rich rose 
window and niches over the central door, flanked by two handsome 
towers; and at the intersection of the navo and transept springs up 
a light and graceful spire 880 feet high. In this church the dukes of 
^urgogne were inaugurated; it contains some handsome monuments. 
The church of Notre Dame, which was erected in the interval 1232- 
1334, is also a fine gothic edifice, remarkable for the i^ant gallery 
which runs round the nave, ti^septs, and choir, ffhe wse end 
behind the high altar is adorned with a finely eculpturea ^up 
representing the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. The i nter section of 
the nave and transepts is surmounted by a.loB^ towei^^v^hioh dates 
from the beginning of the 16th century. The prinoipal^riMaM, celled 
Place-d’Armes, ie m the form of a horso-ehoe and ft^tiAe'palace of 
tiie dukes of ^utgogne, in which also the parliament-'wf' -Bourgogne 
held its sessions. The palace w surmounted by a<1<^y -iCVWr, now 
used as an observatory, and contains collections of paintii^% a^ptores, 
antiquities, aud natur^ history, and also a library of 40^|it^wmea 
Among the other note-worthy public structures atvs^a diuroh of 
St.-Miobel, which dates from tho beginning of the 16thi«ntury, with 
the exception of tho two towers and the dome which completed 
in 1667; the churah of the Chartreuse, in which some of thodukw 
of Bourgogne are buried; the court-house; the th4atre« which is 
built a^r the model of that of Bordeaux; the reCidenca of ^ the 
prefect of the department; the town-house; tlje general hospital 
and the orphan asylum of Sainte-Anne. 

The manufactures of Dijon are woollen cloth, hosiery, bhmketi^ 
wollen and cotton yarn, leather, vinegar, mustartl, and starch; there 
arc also brandy distilleries, salt refineries, and breweries. A laigo trade 
is carried on in com, fiour, the excellent wine of the Cdte-d’Or, wool, 
hemp, and wax caudles. Dijon is well sit^ted for trade at the 
junction of several roads; tlie Canal de Bourgogne passes along the 
valley of the Ouche, close to the town, which has communication also 
by railway with Paris and Lyon. £C6te-d’Ob.] A chamber of 
commerce was accorded to Dijon iit \858.- • 

Dijon is tho seat of a bishop, whose see is co-extensivo with tho 
depiurtment of Coto-d’Or. It is also the seat of a university academy 
and of a high court of justice, which has jurisdiction' over the depart¬ 
ments of Cdte-d’Or, ITaiite-Marne, and Sadne-et-Loire. In connection 
witli tho univeraity there are in Djjou ttoee faculties of law, science, 
and letters, a secondary school of medicine, and a niyal college. The 
town also possossc.H an ecclesiastics^' College, a botanic garden, aud an 
excellent school of design, in whi«[|ir3eetares are delivered gratuitously. 
It is the head-quarters of a snbdikirion of the 7th Military Division. 

Few cities in Fiuuce can vie wi^Diijon in beauty of site, or in the 
number and variety of its pi-omenades, tho plantations of which form a 
belt of foliage about the town. Among the latter arc the ramparts, 
which aflbixl a fine view of the town and the surrounding country; the 
Chemins-Couverts; the Alldes-dc-la-Iletroito on the cast side of tho town, 
forme«l by four rows of noble liiiic-trces ; the Crou.x d’Knfer aud tho 
Fontaine Snisse, two beautiful fountains surrounded by fine planta¬ 
tions ; tho Pruuicuade dc TArquebuse; and above all tho Cours dti 
Fare, wliich is nearly a mile in length, divided midway by a spacious 
circle, and leads to the great park laid out by Le Ndtre on the banks 
of the Ouche. 

{IHctionna!re de In France; AnnvMire pour FAn 1853.) 

DILMAN, a town in Persia, is situated on the caravan route from 
Talirlz to Erz-ruin, 70 miles W. from Tabriz, 10 miles W. from tho 
north-we.st angle of Lake Urumiyeh, and h.as about 15,000 inhabitants. 
It is situated in tho wide and fertile plain of Selinas, which stretchc.s 
wc.stward from the lake to tho base of the Kurdistan Mountains. 
The town is surrounded by gardens and orchards, aud has clean 
streets. The jilain about it is inhabited by Ncstoriana, Armenians, 
Catholics, Kurdish Leks, and Russian emigrants. About 4 miles to 
the 'westward is tho old town of Dilmau, a great jiortion of which is 
in ruins. From the number of mounds in the neighl>ourhood it 
seems to have been once of considomble extent, and it is described by 
St. Martin as being a very ancient Armenian city. (Colonel Shell, 
in fjondon Geogrnphical Journal, vol. vi.) 

DlNAOEl’O'RE, a district of Bengal, lying between 26" and 
27" N. lat., 88“ and 89“ E. long., bounded N- by llnngpoor and 
Pumeagb, E. by llnngpoor and Mymimsingh, S. by Mymunsingh 
and Rajisbahy, and W. by Pnmeagh and Boglipore. The form 
of the district is triangular, the liase being to tho south; its 
greatest length from south to north is 105 miles, and its extreme 
breadth from cast to west is 82 miles. The area is about 2374 
sipiaro miles: tho population is estimated at about 2,500,000. 
About seven-tonths of tho iuhabtbmts are Mohammedans, and tho 
remainder Hindooa 

The principal rivers by which the district is inteneoted are tho 
Tcesto, the Mohanouda, and tho Korotoya. During the rainy season, 
which usually sets in about tho middle of June, and lasts for four 
months, these and many smaller tributary streams admit the passage 
of boate to almost every village in the district. 

The surface of the country is undulating, but the greatest inequality 
of surface does not exceed 100 feet. Tho soil is generally light, and 
tho principal cultivation being rice, the success of tho harvest deponda 
mainly on the quantity of rain. Ilomp, sugar, indigo, and a small 
quantity of cotton are also cultivated; the hemp being grown in 
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oider.-to from, its bods and laaraa an batoxleatiBg drag. Tbs 

l^iraea and oxan bnd. la Dinampora an of my dagananite UaAa 
Tigen, bear% .tdld' buflUoaa, and wild hogs ara way troublasomo to 
tho ottltivatcmof haid«^ Otteca and the oommon poraiuiiiia aire alao 
ntmMraua\ water<lbwl of Taxiona MnAi ara seen ia lazga tooka; 
tha .oomnMCii.vtnld gooaa ia oenaideNd good aatiog. Daring the 
periodicririiiml|dation of tibe. rioe^delda grant nambwa of asaall flahaa 
aw taken in;l||«m, and on the anbatdenoa of the water many are left 
bridad ta^kko^IpKnd. v. 

The piheuid towna^ Dhugapora, the o^tital; lCailda» Gour, and 
'paidra whioh the diatriot orataina a great aumbra of 
ina oapital of the diatriott ia ritnated in 25* 87' 
N. lak» 8t?:l|li|'Kdeug., about 100 milaa N.N.H ftom Hoonhadabad. 
The houpno «ro. raomy of a mean deaoription; a few dwallinga of 
Kurop oan raah NBta.are huge and oommodious. The population of the 
town ia ocnnpwM at 80,000. 

(Buphanan, Statiatieal Survey s ParUeuueiUarif Papen.) 

DINAR. - [flOtia-Du-NoBD.] 

DIN ANT, A'tav old town in the provinoe of Namur, about 12 milra 
S. from the cflv.of. Namur, ia utuatiNl partly on the right bank of the 
Meuae, at thabibora of a line of limestone olifb, and partly on aoma 
ialands in the niter. ‘ On^ the diff a strong oitadal and a handsome 
ohapel^ is built^xaid winding stairs out in me rock render tha heights 
aorasribie to the townsfolk. The population amounts to 5650. The 
principal ohurolr:.ia' distingniished by a bulbehaped steeple; it ia an 
ancient structure, .acme parts of it dating from the lOth century; 
and the interior is richly ,decorateA The town contains several salt* 
refiberies, four mills for sawing marble, some quarries of which are 
worked iu the neigh^urhood, eeveral grist-mills, paper-mills, breweries, 
and tanneries Dinant formerly contained many extensive copper 
foundries, but this bt^di of iuduatry has almost entirely disappeai^. 
A considerable quantity of f^gerbread is made in the town. 

In 650 Dinant was euumMrated among the possessions of the 
bishopric of Li^ge. In 870'it came into the possession of Charles 
the Bald. In the 12th century the-town was fortified and considered 
a place of great strength. In 1466 Dinant was besieged by Philip the 
Good, and when summoned to surrender, the town^olk banged the 
duke’s messengers. The duke then prepared to take the town by 
assault, when it surrendered arid .wee given up to pillage during three 
daya On this occasion 800 of the ^habitanta were tied bock to back 
and thrown into the Maas; at tho^same time the town was burnt and 
its walls levelled to the ground. '’Uutrles the Bald a. few years after¬ 
wards allowed the town to be In 1554 it was taken and 

pillaged by the French, and uguillk, ‘ip .1576 after a siege of eight days. 
.At ^e treaty of Ryswick it was restored.to the Bishop of Li5ge, but 
was again taken by the Prench in the war of the revolution, and 
beesame the capital of an arrondlssement in the department of Sambre- 
et-Mouse. It yjfm occupied by the allies in 1813. Dinant is on the 
high road between Namur and Givet. A railroad is in course of 
construction from Namur through Dinant to Luxembourg, and will 
probably be continued thence to Metz. 

(Dictionnaire G4ographiqw de la Province de Namur; Uandbooh 
for Belyiwn and the Rhine.) 

DINARIC ALPS. [Austria.] 

DINAS MOWDDY. [Meuionethshirb.] 

DINGLE, county of Kerry, Ireland, a market and post-town and 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on the north side of Dingle 
Bay, in 52* 8' N. lat., 10° 15’ W. long.; distant 208 miles S.W, from 
Dublin. The population of tlio town in 1851 was 3261. Dingle Poor- 
Law Union comprises 19 electoral divisions, with an area of 125,276 
acres, and a population iu 1851 of 26,725. 

The ancient name was Dangan-I-Cushy, or the fortress of Hussey, 
an adventurer of English descent, to whom one of the family of 
Desmond granted the tract of country on which the town stands. In 
the 17th century Dingle enjoyed a considerable ti-afflc with Spain, 
from whence hirge quantities of wines and spices wore annually 
imported here in return fur exports of tanned hides, Irish friezes, 
woollen stockings, salt-beef, butter, and salmon. The town was 
erected into a corporation by Queen Elizabeth iu 1585, at which time 
it sent members to the Irish Parliament. 

The town has an antique appearance. Some of the old houses are 
iu the Spanish taste, with stone balconies, &c., and several bear date 
as early as the reign of Elizabeth. The parish church dedicated to 
St. James is said to have been built at the charge of the Spanish who 
frequented the port; it is now much decayed. The residence of the 
proprietor, the Knight of Kerry, is tiie principal modem building, 
attached to which are some woll-lMd-out gardens. A bridewell, a market- 
house, and a small barrack, are the principal buildings of the town. 

The harbour, a land-locked creek on the northern side of the great 
sestuary called Dingle Bay, is carable of floating vessels of 300 tons 
up to the town, and is pretty w^ protected from the westerly winds 
which prevail on this coast. From the difficulty however of distin- 
gidshing the entrance, vessels bound for Dingle run a risk in a 
werierly gale of going to leeward on the dangerous shoals of Castle- 
mrin harbour at the head of the sestuary. The chief trade consists 
in the export of butter and com to Liverpool. 

(Smith, Hiatory the Co/vmty of Kerry.) 

DINGWALL [Ross ahd CBOMABTrsHiiuc.] 

OEOa. DIV. VOL. w. 


vwAAU LV/AKUAitXIA, JS OBTH ; VIBaiNlA. 

DISS, N<»folk, a markebtown in the parish of Disi. 
52* 22’ N. 1^, 1* 7’ B. long.; distant 22 miles S.B.W. f 


^ke former provinoe of Danuiiii^ in Fraaoe^ of 
whioh Die was the oapital. It now forms the nrrnndtawwifflnt of Die 
in tlw departmoit of Drdme. [Db6mb.1 

DIOMBDES ISLANDS. [Behrino’s Straic.] 

DIGIT. [Aujcbb. 1 • y;.. 

DISMAL SWAMP. [Carolira, North ; ViBaiNiA.1 

Is sltuatedi fit 

_ . _ .. from NorwldK^ 

86 miles N.E.^N. from London byroad, and 94f miles hythe Eastant 
Counties and Esstem Union railways. The population of the town 
kt 1851 wu 2419, For sanitary purposes the parish is under 
management of a Loosl Board Health, ^e uving is a rectory in 
the andidesconry of Norfolk sad diocese of Norwidi. 

Disa^aooientiy Disoe or Dioe^ was held in coeal demesne in the reign 
of Henra 1. In the reign of Edward L it beoame the pn^ierty of 
Robert Fitewalter. The town of Dies oonsistB chiefly of three stree t s^ 
rather inegularly laid out on an uneven site; many of the hooaes are 
of considerable antiquity. The town is lighted with gaa The river 
Waven^ runs past the town, on the south, and separates here the 
counties of Norfolk and Suflblk. The parish church is a spadous 
edifice of early English date and style, and is built partly of flints. 
It has been recently thoroughly repaired and reseated. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and Unitarians have places of 
worship. There are here Mationd schools; a public school for 
general education; a public library and scientific institution; and a 
branch savings bi^. 

Dias is the centre of an extensive agricultural district. The manu* 
faotuie of coarse hempen cloth for racking employs some of the 
inhabitants. There arc several breweries in the town and vicinity 
The market ia held weekly on Friday, and there is a cattle fair on 
November Sib. 

(Blomefield, iVof/olk ,* General Hiiiory of Norfolk; ComtnvnieaUion 
from JHaa.) 


_ DITHMARSH {Ditmaraken, Dan.), the most westerly of the four 
^stricts of the Danish duchy of Holstein, has the German Ocean for 
its western boundary and ilolstein Proper for its eastern, to which 
lost it was united in 1459. On the north the Eider separates it from 
the duchy of Schleswig, and on the south the Elbe divides it from 
the Hanoverian duchy of Bremen. Its area is about 500 square miles, 
and its population about 64,000. It ia protected against the inroads 
of the Boa by strong dykes, is very productive in corn, pulse, linseed, 
Ac., and rears a considerable number of cattle. Its subdivisions arc 
the bailiwicks of North and South Dithmarah. North Dithmorsh has 
an area of 230 square miles, with a population in 1847 of about 33,500. 
The principal town is Jleyde, in the heart of the bailiwick, which bos 
a spacious market-place, a church, and public school, with about 4000 
inhabitants ; it is the seat of administration. South Ditbmarsh has 
an area of 275 square miles, with a population of 33,400 in 1847. 
The chief town is Meldorf, at the mouth of the Miele, which forms 
a small harbour. It is well built, and was formerly fortified, has a 
handsome church, a grammar-school, public gardens, and about 
2020 inhabitants. 

DIXMUDE. [Flanders, West.] 

DIZIER, ST. [Marne, Haute.] - 

DNIEPER, the ancient Borj/athenet. From the swampy forest 
highlands of Volkonsky, on the confines of the Russian governments 
of Tver and Smolensk rise three great rivers, the Volga, the Diina, 
and the Dnieper, which form the arteries of the internal navigation 
of Russia, cairying their waters respectively to the Caspian, the 
Baltic, and the Black seas, and flowing throughout their whole course 
within the limits of the Russian empire. Of these the Dnieper, 
rising in the circle of Viasma, in the northern part of Smolensk, 
flows south to the towu of Smoleusk, whence it turns west as far as 
Orcha, in the government of Mohtlev; hero it resumes a southern 
course, aud aftex* runuiug for several miles through that government, 
it reaches the boundary aud divides Mohiiev from Minsk. In this 
part of its course it is increased by many tributaiy streams, the chief 
of which are the Droutz, the Soj, and the Berezina, which last is 
united to the Diina by means of a canal. [Duna.] A^r forming the 
boundary between the governments of Minsk and CzernigOff, the 
Dnieper enters the government of Kiev, where it receives the Pripet 
(which the King’s and Ogiuski canals connect with the Bug, the Vistula, 
and the Niemen), the Desna, the Toterev, and the Irpen. Soon after 
its junction with the Desna, the Dnieper forms the western limit of the 
government of Pultava, and turning to the south'-east, it enters that 
of Ekateriuoslav, having received m this part of its course the Psjol, 
Vorskio, Orel, Souls, aud other streams. Having passed the town of 
Ekaterinoslav, the river runs south for about 60 miles, and in this part 
of its course forms thirteen rapids whioh iumede the navigation for 
al^vo 40 miles; below the rapids the river nows south-west between 
the governments of Kbemon and Taurioa, aud enters the Black Sen 
by a wide embouchure, through which also the Bog, the ancient 
Hjpania (which rises in Galicia, and drains tixe provinces of Podolia 
an<l Kherson), pours itself into the same sea. The embouchure is in 
fact rather a lake or gulf; it extends from Kherson to Oczakoff, about 
50 miles, with a breadth of from one to six miles. It is for the most 
part shallow, and its shores are very unhealthy in summer, during 
which season salt is gathered from the dried-up swamps. 
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W nib mrfau goTilRiinent ; eermd of the ledges of rocks 
1flml|||' bMb ditirely lumored, and ohaimels foiintd trhioh are 
protected from winds by lofty dikes of granite. Froduoe is generally 
ciBl i t W i M doWb the rirer to the cities ott tiie Black Sett, but fleets of 
IjHIse wrto also pass annually by the eansls mmitiohed (and those 
^..'btbneet ihe Dttna With the Keva)to Riga and St. Petenburg. 
The freights conaist chiefly of timber, com, iron, linen, hemp, salt, 
de. Bdow die oataraota upwards of 70 islands occur, which produce 
a grape resembling the currant; they are full Of serpents and 
Wild eato. 

As the Dnieper flows through more than nine degrees of latitude, 
there hi great dirersiiy of dimate in various parts of its basin: at 
Smolendc the waters freeze in November, and continue ice-bound 
until April; at Kiev they are frozen from January to March only. 
The river abounds in sturgeon, carp, pike, and shad. ^ There are 
bridges across it at Smolensk and Kiev, the latter, which is 1638 
yards in length, and constructed with rafts, is removed about the 
end of OctolMr and replaced in the spring, ns it would otherwiso bo 
destroyed on the breaUng up of the ico. 

The root syllable (Don or Danl in the names of almost all the 
great rivers that flow into the mouth of the Black Sea—Don (Tan-als), 
Cmieper (Don-ieper), Dniester (Don-iestr), Don-au (Dan-ube)—is 
jirobably an old Scythian or Slavic word for ‘ water.’ 

DNIESTER, a river of European Russia, has its source in a small 
lake on the north-eastern slope of the Carpathian Mountains, in the 
circle of Sambor,-in the Austrian cruwnland of Oalicia, near 49” 12' 
N. lat., 28“ R long. Within Qalicia the Dniester receives the 
Tismenica, Stry, Swica, Lomnica, and Bistritza on its right, and the 
Lipa, Stripa, and Serod on its left bank. Its course is north-easterly 
from its source to Sambor, after passing which it pursues a south¬ 
easterly course to Halicz, Maiiampol, and Zaleazeyki. Thence it runs 
in an east-south-east direction to Chotym, at tho north-western 
extremity of Bessarabia, where, leaving the Austrian, it enters tbe 
Russian territory. At Chotym it receives the Podhorze, which 
separates Galicia from the government of Podolia, and thence flows 
between Podolia and Bessarabia, first in an eastern then in a soutli- 
enstem direction, and with many windings to abemt 42“ 52' N. lat., 
29“ 8' E. long. From this point to its mouth in tho Black Sea the 
course of tho river is south-south-e^ast, the river separating for about 
100 miles of its course the boundary between Bessarabia and tbe 
government of Kherson. Its tributaries in Russia are small, and its 
basin narrow. From Ushitzn, where it takes a southern course, it 
posses the towns of Yampol, Dubossari, Bender, and Tiraspol. It 
enters the Black Sea by a broad liman, or shore-lake, about 19 miles 
in length and 6 miles in breadth, but not moi*o than 7 feet in depth, 
which lies between Akerman and Ovidiopol, and communicates with 
the Black Boa by tbe Otchakov and Taarigrad channels, which are 
separated by a wsries of low sandy islands. 

The current of the Dniester is exceedingly rapid. The navigation 
commences at Halicz, but is interrupted two miles below Yampol 
by two considerable falls and severtu whMpools; and it does not 
become free again until it reaches Bender. As far as Old Sambor it 
flows through a deep broad valley, which afterwards expands on its 
eastern bank into an extensive plain; while on its right bank it is 
occasionally skirted by offsets from the Carpathian chain, varying 
from 180 to 250 feet in height. These elevations accompany its course 
os low down as Chotym, from which point the river flows through an 
open flat country- The bod is muddy, and its Avatera, which are 
turbid and of a yellowish hue, and often broken by masses of rock, 
are frequently covered with foam. The whole length of the river 
is about 600 miles. Wood, grain, ahd other products are conveyed 
down the Dniester to Odessa. The principal places at which vessels 
load and unload are Strhi and Saletcmi on the Austrian, and Zranetz 
end Dubossari on the Russian aide. The Dniester abounds in 
sturgeon. Herodotus (iv. 61), calls the river Tyros; and it was 
aubsequeutly named Danastim. 

DOAB, a word signifying ‘two waters,’ is used in Hindustan 
to denote any tract of land included between two rivers. Three 
districts to which tho name of Doab is applied are situated in the 

J nrovince of Lahore. One of these, the Doab or Doabeh Bany, is 
nfflttded between the Ravey and Boyoh rivers and contains the 
cities of Lahore and Amritsir; the second, tho Dnabeh Jidlinder, is 
included between the Bcyah and the Sutlej; and forms the most 
fertile pofrtion of the Punjab district; the third, tho Doabeh Rechtna, 
compTwends the Ravey and the Chinaub. The district however to 
^hloh the name is most commonly applied is situated between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. This district has its eastern extremity at 
Allahabad, whmoe it ptncohds ilt a north-west direction to the hilly 
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boubdloy. nw length af Mill tmot ki inot^ than 500 tuflas, imd its 
mesa tor^th ftbovt 55 mfiSB; ita |»iwvailing c/hanMter Is flatneii 
and nakednesB.' The j^rindlpal pvoduotldns an thittsfc and bariey, 
sugar, tobacco, Boiton, mid izidl^. The strafr nf tha mHlst la very 
servioeable as pr o ve n der for oattlA The tempeiaton iA the air in 
this part of India is liable to sudden and violent sltsiliations; the 
range of the thermometer between the morning and aftehioon ia 
Bomeitoes 40 degrees. In April and trhen Iks hut winds 
pntaQ, the thermometer often rises li%her than ISO* in the shade, 
and at other seasons the tefnperatnn at daybreak is sometimes 
below the freezing point. 

The Bouthem part of the Doab oame into the possession of the 
English in 1801, when It tvas acquired AroUi the luiig hf Oude. lu 
1803 the more northern part was ceded to thk Bnglndi by Dowlnt 
Roa Scindia. The population is of a very mixed character, and 
consists of Jhata, Rajpoots, Patans, Thugs, and various other tribes, 
who, previous to tho aoquisHdon of the country by the English, had 
been much addicted to plunder, and dacoity or gang robbery was 
of frequent occurrence; this has been greatly remraied 

DOBERAN. rMECKr.ENBtJBa.] 

DOBOKA. [TRANSYLVANIA.] 

DOBRUDSCnA, a district in European Turkey, forms the north¬ 
eastern part of Bulmria, and comprises tho country north of tho 
earthen rampart called Trajan’s Wall, between the^ I>.anube on the 
west and north, and the Black Sea on the east. Trajan’s Wall leaves 
the Danube between Kassova and Czernavoda, and runs across to the 
Black Sea a little south of Kustenje, a distance of about 35 miles. In 
its western part the wall skirts a small stream, the Kara-Su (Black- 
watcr), that oonnccts several small lakes, and ontera the Danube above 
Czernavoda. At tho head of the valley of the Kara-Su, near Bourlak, 
a line of bills or downs composed chiefly of a porous limestone rtjck 
runs north and south 164 feet above tho level of the Black Sea. Along 
tho coast at Kustenje also there ia an uninterrupted range of low hills 
and cliift, so that it is certain the Danube never had an outlet across 
tho Dobriidscha in this direction. Tho formation of a canal from 
Czernavoda to Kustenje has been long a favourite project; but on the 
summit-level, which consists of porous limestone, no water ever rests 
to feed such a canal if it were out. Besides, the only water cominuni- 
cation between these two points that would bo of much use would bo 
a ship-canal, or, in other words, the opening of a new bod fur the 
Danube; and this the nature of the ground renders all but 
physically impossible. 

The low undulating down runs northward all through the Dobnid- 
scha, forming a small watershed between the Danube and tho sea; on 
the north it joins a lofty mountainous mass which covers tho north of 
tho district between Baba-Dagh and Matchin. [Bessauabta.J On the 
eastern side the Dobrudseba is marshy, and coutoins several lakes. 
There is a great scarcity of drinkable water in this district. It contains 
however many fertile spots, although in the hot season of the year, like 
all the countries near it, it resembles a desert. In tho spring, on the 
melting of tho snows, the soil is saturated with wet, and in most parts 
is converted into a sea of mud. 'The inhabitants are chiefly Bul¬ 
garians, Tartars, and runaway Coasaks, who rear sheep and buffaloes. 
Eagles, bustards, cranes, wild geese, partridges, kites, ducks, wild 
swans, and wild dogs are extremely numerous in the Dobrudseha. 
Along tho Danube are tbe fortresses of Hirsova, Matchin, Isaaktoba, 
nd Tuleho. Tulcha stands at tho head of the St. George mouth of 
the Danqbo, which forms part of the bouudaty between the Dobrudseba 
ami Russia. In the interior is the town of Baba-Dsgh, between the 
mountains of that name and Lake Rassein. Kustenje is a mere village. 
At the time wo write (April, 1854) the Russians are in posaession of 
the Dobrudseba, and the Turks are posted in strong force behind 
Trajan’s Wall, which they have re^mired and strengthened. 

DOCKING, Norfolk, a village and the sent of a Poor-Tiaw Union in 
the parish of Docking, is situated in 52° 55' N. lat., 0° 38' E. long., 
distant 33 miles N.W. from Norwich, 113 miles N. by E. from Loudon 
by road. Tbe population of the parish of Docking in 1851 was 1640. 
Tho living is a vicarage in tho archdeaconry of Norfolk and diocese 
of Norwich. Docking Poor-Law Utuon contains 36 parishes and 
townships, with au area of 80,653 acres, and a population in 1861 of 
18,146. Docking parish church is chiefly of perpendicular style and 
date. 'The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have places of worship. 
There is a National school. Petty s<»sions ore held monthly in the 
village. 

{General County HiMory of Norfolk; Communication from Doching.) 

DODBROOK. [Devonshire.] 

DODDINGTOl^ [CAUBiuDaESHiRE.] 

DODO'NA, the most ancient oracle of Greece, was probably situ¬ 
ated in the valley of Joanuina in E)>irus, bub its exact position has 
never been ascertained. Colonel Leake places it at tbe south-east 
extremity of the lake of Joanuina, near Elostritza, and there are many 
I'caaons for believing tliat the Dodontcan territory oorrogponded to tbe 
valley at the south of that sheet of water. It is true that there is no 
mention of a lake in tho neighbourhood of the ancient Dodona; but 
it is described as surrounded by marshes, and it is not unlikely that 
the lake of Joaunina may have been increased in later timan fjram the 
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oatoTOthift ia ih^ ooaatnr. Tha t^pk tA Dodona was dsdiostsd 
Jupiter, agad was of ^eiasgiaa origia. (Homer, * Iliad,’ zvi S88; 
Herod, ii. fi.2») S^bo is of opinion (vii p. 828) that the priests at this 
teinple were originally meii, hut that the duties of the office were 
aftenrards performed hy thiue old women, Ihe people who bad the 
msnagemenV of the temple are called Sell! or Helli. llie oestdoe were 
deliTei^ from an oak (Sophoolei,' Traohin.* 1171) or heeob (Hesiod, 
'ap. Strabon,* p. 827; Sophocles, ^Traoh.’ 178). The temple at 
lX>dona was entirely destroyed hr poaimaohue, we dfitoUan preotor, 
B,o. 819 (Polyk ir. 87), and probably was never reetored. for it did 
not exist in the time of Straoo; but tihiere was a town of the name in 
the 7th century a.n., and a biahm of Dodona is mentioned in the 
council of Ephmua (Stephanus Bysantinus; Weea^ng; Creuzer; 
Leake, Oreeee.) 

DOQQEBBANK, a very extensive sandbank in the North Sea, 
lying ^ween the east coast of Engluul and the west coast of Holland, 
and situated between the Wellbmk and the Broad'fourteen. The 
western part of the Doggerbsnk is about twelve leagues east from 
Flamborough Head, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, whence the bank 
extanda in a direction nearly eaat.nortb-6aat to within twenty leoguea 
of Jutland. In some places this bank is twenty leagues broad, but it 
is contracted towards the east, and terminates nearly in a point. The 
shoaleat part ia that nearest the English coast, where it has nine 
fathoms water, so that it presents no dangers or difficulties to navi- 
gators; in other parts the surface rises generally towards the cenri^; 
in some places the depth of water is as great as twenty-seven fathoms. 

The Doggerbank is a noted station for the cod-fishsry, and is much 
frequented by both English and Dutch fishermen. It is also known 
in history ns the scene of an obstinate naval ongwement which took 
place in tho summer of 1781 between the En^iW and Dutch fleets 
under the respective commands of Admirals Farkor and Zouiumn. 
The disabled condition of tbo ships on both sides put an end to the 
battle, in which neither side could claim a victory. 

DOQM.AELB, ST. [PGMUROKEsniHK.] 

DOL. [ln.E-ET-Vir.AlNE.') 

DOLCKINO, or DULCIGNO, a town in Upper Albania, 12 miles 
W. from Scutari, is situated on the I'ocky peuinsida or cape of Kadili, 
on the coast of tho Adriatic, and baa a population of about 60UO. 
The iiibabitants, who were formerly notorious for piracy, are chicfiji 
engaged in the oil-trado of tho neighbourhood, and in conveying to 
Scutari in lighters tho cargoes t.f sxich cuasting-vcasels as cannot enter 
the Bojana, which forms the outlet of the lake of Scutari. Tliis biwn, 
or pci'lmps Dulcigno Yeccliie, which is five or six miles moro to tho 
north, was anciently called Olciniutn, The lllyrituis of Olcinium were 
also pirates. 

DOLE, u town in the department of Jura in France, stands on tho 
right bank of tho Duubs, a feeder of tho Sadtic, at a distance of 221 
miles S.E. from Paris on the road to Geneva, 28 utiles S.E. from Dijon, 
in 47° 5’ 33" N. lat., 5° 20' 52" E. long., and has 9013 inhabitants, 
including tbo commune. It is pleasantly situated on the crest and 
slo{>e of a hill; the streets are rather steep, but well built, and 
ornamented with fountains; and the neighbourhood is prettily laid 
out in gardens, viucytu'ds, and promenades. The parish church on 
the Place Royale is a handsome gothic building. Tho ancient tower 
of Vergy still stands, and ia now used as a prison. The other remark¬ 
able buildings are—the new prison, tho funner Jesuit college, the 
court-house, the museum, and tho bridge over tbe Duubs. The town 
has tribunals of first instance and of commeroe, a college, a public 
library of above 6000 volumes, a museum, a school of design, several 
hospitals, and a theatre. It is well situated fur trade on tho canal that 
joins tho Rhdne and Rhine. Hosiery, tiles and pottery, chemical pro¬ 
ducts, vinegar, and beer are manufactured ; there are also iron-smelting 
furnaces supplied with ore from tho neighbouring mines of the Jura, 
fiour-mills, and establishments for the rearing of silkworms; coni, 
flour, wine, wood, charcoal, marble, and iron enter into tbe commerce 
of tho town. Large quantities of roses, tulips, and otlier flowera are 
grown in the vicinity. A railway has been prajccted fram Dij<»n 
through D61e to iSalius near the Bwisa frautier. A ruined atpieduct 
and amphitheatre, and some remains of tho old Roman road from 
Lyon to the Rhine, mark the place os having been a Roman station. 

'Phe town formerly belonged to tho dukes of Burgundy, and is 
famous for its siegos. In 1436 the inhabitants gallantly repulsed the 
Duke of Bourbon, who wished to wrest the place from Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy ; but iu 1479 tbe French took it by treachery, massacred the 
iuhabitonts, and burnt tbo town. Of the few buildings that escaped 
this destruction the tower of Veigy alone still exists. Ddle afterwards 
came into the hands of the Spaniards with the rest of Franche-Comt(<, 
of which it was for some tims the capital. Charles V. added to the 
fortifications in 1680. In 1636 it was fiercely but iueffeotually 
heaie|[^ by the Prince of Condd; Louis XIV. took it in 1668, and 
s^n in 1674, when he demolished the fortifloations. By the treaty 
of Nimaguen the town, together with the whole of Franche-Oomt4, 
was n^e over to France. 

(Dietionnairt de la France.) 

DOLQELLEY, Merionethshire, North Wales, an assize and market- 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Dolgelley, 
is situated on the left bank of the river Wuioii, in.62° 44' N. lat., 
8° 62’ W. long .; diatant 18 ailes HW. by S. from Bala, and 208 zqUm 


DOMINICA. 

g .W. W. from Irfmdon by road. The populaiioii of UtM town ot 

olgelley to 1861 was 2041. The living is a re^tovyt. 
deaoonry of Merioneth and diocese of Tbm gpr- 
Union contains 18 parishes and townriiips, wi& an area of 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 12,009. > ■ ,,, 

Tbe town of DolMlley is but a poor and moan plane, aithaiyili, 
when seen from a mstai^, it presents an agreeable and intarara^ 
appearance. Its beauty is ohiefly owing to the picturesque 
ox the surrounding soenery. Mveral good houses and riiopa tMO 
been recently built. The parish churoh is a neat and unpretenffi^ 
structure; it has a large tower. A handsome monument has been 
lately erected to Boron Riohards, who was a native of the parish. 
The Wesleyan and Calviuistio Melodists, Baptists, and Independents 
have places of woxatup to the town. Tae fiVee school founded to 
1665 has an income from endowment of 401 a year, and had 20 
scholars in 1863. The county hall is a convenient modern struotutn 
built of stone, near the river Wnioa. The market-plaoe ia a low 
square building. Over the river Wnion is a neat stone briden of 
7 arches. 

In the tovm coarse woollen doths and flannels are made by weaves 
in their own houses. Tbe webs are bought by agents, who send tiiem 
to Liverpool for exportation, or to Shrewsbury for borne sale. In 
the neighbourhood are fulling-mills and blea(ming-grounds. Some 
business is done in tanning and dressing lambskins and kidskins for 
the Worcester market. The summer assizes are held at Dolgelley. 
Markets are held on Tuasday and Saturday; and there are nine furs 
in tile course of tbe year. 

(Parry, Cambrian Guide; Land We Live In, vol. iiL) 

DOLLART BAY. [Ems.1 
DOLWYDDELLAN. [CAEnsAnvossmiiE.] 

DUMBES, a principality in Franco in ante-revolutionary times, 
consisted of two portions separated from each other by an intervening 
part of tlic district of Bressu, by which the eastern portion was 
entiraly sumninded. The westein portion was bounded W. by the 
Sadne; S. by the districts of Franc-Lyonnois ami Bresse; and N. and 
E. by Bresse. It is now comprehended iu tho depai-tmeut of the 
Ain. Its capital was 'I'ri^voux. Dombe.s was possessed and governed 
by sovereign princes of tho house of Bourbon until tho year 1762, 
when the reigning prince exchanged his principality for tbo duchy of 
Oisors iu Noniiamly, and other lauds. Dombes was then united to 
tbe crown; but retained its ‘ parleinent,’ or civil court, which sat in 
TriJvoux. [Ain.J 
DOMINGO, ST. [HiSPAXioLA.) 

DOMINl'tlA, one of the Euglisu Aniille.-i, but lying between the 
French islands of Martinique and Guadaloiipo : tbe poiullel of 16° 18' 
N. lat., and tbe meridian of 61° 24' W. long, pass through tbo island. 
Dominica was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and received its name 
in consequence of its being first seen on a Sunday. The right of 
occupancy was long claimed equally by Euglaud, S|>ain, and France, 
but the island was virtually a kind of neutral ground until the year 
1769, when its po.s.scs.sion vras assumed by tho English, and their right 
to hold it was formally recognised iu 1763 by the treaty of Paris. In 
1778 Domiuira was taken by a French squatlron under tho Marquis 
do Bouilld, but was restored to England ut the peace in 1783. In 
1806 the island was again attacked by the French fleet under Admiral 
Y illcueuvc, but was successfully defended by tbe garrison under Sir 
George Prevost. 

Dominica is 28 miles long and 16 miles bro-id at the widest part; 
hut its mean braadth is uot more than 9 miles. The area is computed 
at 260 square miles. The origin of the island is volcanic. Pumice- 
stone, sulphur, and other volciuiic productions are found. There arc 
numerous quarries of a volcanic lava, sufficiently durable for the 
purpose of ordinary buildings, which are worked for tijgo use of vhe 
colony. The surface of tho isliuid is moimtaiuoi-.s. Mome Diahlotin, 
the highest summit, is 6300 feet above tho sea. The valleys are very 
fertile, aud watered by numerous streams. Near the centre of tho 
island, ami about 6 miles from the town of Roseau, on the top of a 
high mountain, is a fresh-wator lake, with an aiva of several acres, 
and Biiid to bo iu parts unfathomable. The island contains an abun¬ 
dance of large timber-trees of the kinds commonly found in the West 
India Islands; the trunks of the giim-trocs are hollowed out to form 
canoes. Tho stivaius ahoiind with excellent fish, among which are 
mullets, pike, eels, ami cray-flsu; the fishery on the coast is also very 
pi*oductive. 

'rhe principal produce of Duiuinioa conrists of sugar, molasses, rum, 
ooQee, cocoa, oraugos, and cotton. The island is unequally divided 
into 10 |iarishea Roseau, the principal town, ia situatM on a tongue 
of laud on the south-west side of the islsnd, to 16° 19' N. lat., 61° 28' 
W. long. It is regularly built, witii long wd wide paved streets, 
which intersect each other at right anglea The population is about 
40U0. The roadstead is safe, although iha anohoc^e is far from 
good, from October to Aogiut; but during |he huivicans months a 
heavy sea frequently rolls iu from the. south. Prioco Rui>erl*s 
Bay, ou tlie north-west side of the islaud, is at all times safe aud 
ooiuuiodious. 

Tho population in 1844 was 22,200. 'Pho govormnent consists of a 
lieutcnaut-govemor, council, and assembly of 20 members. There ara 
impels for Episcopalians, Wesleyan Methodists, aud Homan Catholics 
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A board of education baa been recently appointed, and baa cBta> 
blisbed 7 schools, at which there is an attendance of 905 children. 
There are also 3 free schools in Robmu with 285 scholars. Other 
schools are under the superintendence of the Wesleyan missionaries 
and the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The imi>orts consist principally of plantation stores, cotton, linen, 
and woollen manufactures from England; com, fish, and lumber from 
the Britirii North American colonies and the United States, and live 
stock from the neighbouring continent of America. The exports are 
principally coffee, cocoa, sugar, rum, and oranges. 

{Parliamentary Papera.) 

DOMPIERRE. [Aluer.] 

DON, the ancient Tdnaia and the Tartar Tuna, a river of European 
Russia, rises in the small lake Ivanofskoo, in the govemmect of Tula, 
and tlmnoe flows in a general south-south-east direction, through tiie 
governments of Ryazan, Tambof, and Voronesh, to the town of 
Paulovsk, raceiving within these Umits the Sosva, the Voronesh, and 
the Sosna Below Paulovsk it runs east through the territory of the 
Don-Cossaka to within about 35 miles of the Volga. Repidsed by 
the mountainous region on the west bank of that river, the Don then 
proceeds in a aoutJi-w'estcrn direction to the Sea of Azof, which it 
enters by three mouths, having received in this part of its course, from 
the right bank the Donecz, or Donetz, the most considerable of ite 
tributaries, and from the left bank the Medwiedicza, the Manitsh, and 
the Sal, the lost of which flows from the Caucasian mountains. The 
length of its course is estimated at about 880 miles. The width varies 
from 350 to 1200 feet. This river has a slow current, and abounds in 
shallows and sand-banks, but has neither falls nor whirlpools. In 
spring it overflows its banks, and forms broad and unwholesome 
swamps; it is navigable as high as Zadonsk on the north-western 
border of Voronesh, and has depth of water enough from the middle 
of April to the end of June for large vessels, but is so shallow during 
the remainder of the year, that there is scarcely two feet of water on 
the sand-banks. Its mouths are so much choked with sand os to be 
unnavigable for any but flat boats. The waters of the Don abound in 
fish. A canal projected by Peter the Great, and partly executed, is 
intended to join the Don and the Volga. It commences a little north 
of 50° N. lat., in the Ilavlia, which enters the Don near its most 
eastern point, and is to terminate in the Kamychenka, a feeder of the 
Volga, its whole length, including the canalisation of the two rivers, 
being about 90 miles. 

The currents of the tributaries of the Don are also sluggish, and 
none of them but the Donecz is navigable. As far as the town of 
Veronesh the Don flows between fertile hills; but from that point 
until it strikes the chain of the Volga, its left Mnk is skirted by low¬ 
lands, and its right by a range of uplands; thence to its 'confluence 
with the Donecz its right bank is skirted by chalk hills, and its left by 
a continued steppe. The waters of the Don are impregnated with 
chalk, and are muddy, and prejudicial to the health of those who are 
unused to them. The Uyryia, which Herodotus mentions as a tributary 
of the Don, is probably the Donecz. 

DON-COSSAKS. The temtory of the Don-Cossaka forms a pro¬ 
vince of South Russia, lying between 47° and 61° 10' N. lat., 37° 20' 
and 44° 45' E. long.: and is bounded N. by the governments of 
Voronesh and Stuiitov, E. by Astrakhan, S. by Circassia and the 
Sea of Azof, and W. by the goveinments of Ekateriuoslav tmd 
Voronesh. The area is stated to bo 02,276 square miles, and the 
population in 1840 amounted to 704,300. 

The genoi'al character of the country is that of a plain, in many 
parts consisting entirely of steppes. The interior is a complete flat, 
but in the north and along banks of the Don there are slight 
elevations, and the south-eastern parts bordering on Lake Bolskoi are 
^ Imversed by low hills. The rest of the countiy, with the exception 
of the parts immediately adjacent to the banks of the larger rivers, is 
'a broad steppe traversed by numerous sluggish streams and abounding 
in luxuriant pastunigo intermixed with tracts of sand. The whole 
territory does not contain a single forest, and even brushwood is only 
occasionally found. The northern districts are best adapted for 
agriculture: the southern, where the soil is saline and sandy, for 
grazing. On the steppes are many low artificial mounds and ancient 
tumuli, which are supposed, from the features and head-dress of the 
rude stone images erected over some of them, to be of Mongolian 
origin. Many of these tombs have been opened, and found to contain 
gold aitd silver urns, rings, buckles, Ac. 

'I’he chief river is the Don, which enters the territory on the west 
from Voronesh, winds across it to the east to within a few miles of 
the Volga, and then turning suddenly round, flows through th 
eastern and southern districts to the Sea of Azof. In its course 
through this government it is joined by the Medwiedicza, Ilavlia, 
Sal, Manitsh, and several minor sti'cams, all on the left bank. The 
Donecz, or Little I^n, which flows south-east between Ekaterinosla' 
and Voronesh and joins the Don in the interior of this government, 
a little east of Tcherkosk, is the most important tributary on the 
right bank. A few miles below Old Tcherkask the Don leaves the 
government of the Don-Cossaks and traverses an insulated paot of 
that of Ekaterinoslav which encircles the Bay of Taganrog, leaving 
the Don-Cossaks only two small,strips of coast on the Sea of Azof. 
Besides these there are several other rivers which discharge their 


raters iiito the Sea of Azof, and there are numerous streams in the 
iteppes, of which the greater part terminate in marshes, and are dry 
in summer. The principal lake is the Bolskoi, an enlarg^ bed of the 
Manitsh, about 70 miles long and 9 miles bro^, tits length of which 
'orms for that distance the boundary between the territory of the 
!)on-0oBsaks and Circassia. Next to this the most considerable lakes 
are those of Nowoo and Staroe-Osero, which are covered in summer 
with an incrustation of salt from one to two inches in thickness. 

The country enjoys a mild climate. The spring sets in early, and 
in the summer, which is of long continuance, the land is refresh^ by 
frequent showers; the autumn is at times damp and foggy, and the 
nrinter, though clear and not accompanied with much snow, is sev^ 
and attended by stormy wrather. The rivers are closed by ice 
'rom NovemWr to February^ Fidlures of the harvest are rare, but 
.he inhabitants often suffer severely from the ravages of the locust, 
which is the scourge of the country. 

All the north and east of the country is inhabited by the Cossaks 
of thefiDon, Calmucks, and Nogay Tart^, who have exchanged the 
roving life of nomads for the settled habits of the sgricniturish The 
western district lying between the Don, the Donecz, and Ekaterinoslav, 
is inhabited by German colonists, chiefly Mennonitos from Prussia, 
and is one of the. most prosperous and best cultivated portions of 
Russia. The Nogays also have been compelled to settle in villages 
and devote themselves to agriculture, the processes of which as well 
os of other common industrial arts, they have learnt from their 
German neighbours. The Cossaks of the Don have always been in 
some degree agriculturists, but their chief occupation was, and is, 
cattle breeding; indeed these are the leading employments of the 
three great divisions of the population. Vast quantities of wheat, 
the most imt>ortant article of cultivation, are produced, and loige 
exports are made at the ports of the Sea of Azof. After wheat, 
merino wool is the most important product. The Mennouites 
possess immense flocks of sheep. 

Agriculture, cattle-breeding, fishing, and tho cultivation of the 
vine constitute the principal occupations of the Don-Cossaks. In 
the lowlands of the north, which lie along the banks of rivers, tho 
soil is very fertile, and prepuces grain of various kinds, such as rye, 
barley, wheat, oats, maize, and buckwheat; also |>eas, flax, and 
hemp. But even in the south, fields are found in the heart of the 
steppes at a distance of. 30 miles and even 40 miles from the Don, with 
rich crops of grain upon them. 

The vine, the culture of which was introilucod among tho Cossaks 
by Peter tho Great, is cultivated to a considerable extent, and wine 
of a good quality to tho value of 100,000^ a year finds its way to 
Moscow and other towns in tho interior. The Mennouites and 
Cossaks are allowed to distil brandy for their own use, which is a 
great favour in Russia, where the distillation of spirits is a monopoly 
of the crown. The former are also exempt from military service, and 
ap{)oint their own judges. Tho settlements of this people are on the 
left bank of tho Moloschna, tho right bank of which is occupied by 
German Lutherans, from Wurteml^rg, Baden, and Switzerland, but 
these do not enjoy the same priviioges lis tho Mennonitos. Horses 
are very numerous. Tho native Cossok horse is small and spare in 
flesh, with a thin n<!ck and narrow croxip ; he is, on tho whole, an ill- 
looking animal, but strong, fleet, and hardy. The poorer Cossaks 
have each three or four horses, but many of the Tabunos, or herds, of 
the wealthier breeders, contain 1000 or more. All, with the exception 
of tlie saddle-horses, are kept on the pasture-grounds throughout the 
year, and in winter are forced to seek for their food either beneath 
tho snow or from tho high reeds on the banks of rivers. Dromedaries 
are reared by the Calmucks, and thrive well on the saline plants of 
the steppes. The ox is used for draught; goats are bred principally 
by the Calmucks, and are used as leaders to the sheep over the steppes. 
Fish in large quantities are taken in the Don and its tributaries, and 
along the shores of the Sea of Azof. Honey and wax to the amount 
of 300,000 lbs. are annually gathered. 'I'he exports consist of horses, 
cattle, fish, tallow, hides, and skins, the agricultural produce named 
above, and also of caviar aud isinglass. Salt is gathered in summer 
from tho evaporated logunes along tho sea. 

The steppes are not the usual resort of wild animals or of much 
game ; wolves, foxes, marsh-cats, dwarf otters, martens, marmots, 
jerboas, and hares are occasionally met with. Of wildfowl there are 
the Bteppic-fowl {Otia telrax), water-starling) Muscovy duck, swan, 
snipe, pelican, and falcon. The principal amphibious animals ^ 
tortoises. The steppes also breed the Poli^ cochineal insect, of which 
however no use is made, the silkworm, and the contharides. 

The chief tovms are-—Old TacherkaJe, wliioh stands on an island 
formed by a bi-anoh of the Don called Aksai, in 47“ 27' N. lat., 
39° 68' E. long., and has 16,000 inhabitants, chiefly Cossaks. Owing 
to the inundations of tho Don, and the unhealthiness of the si^, it 
was resolveil in 1804 to remove to a healthier spot about 4 miles 
distan^ on which New Tsoherkask now stands ; but the Cossaks are 
said stUl to be attached to the old site. New Tacherkaak, which in 
1840 contained about 2000 houses and 11,327 inhabitants, is well laid 
out with broad regular streets; the houses are only one story high, 
most of them of wood. This town is the seat of tiie government 
offices, Mid the residence of the attaman or hetman of the Cossaks. 
It has a gymnasium and eight churches, several schools, and hospitals. 
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Perdjmuk, on the Soa of Azof, ia a still moro modem town; it standi 
on the Moloschnn in the district of the Monnonites, and has a popula¬ 
tion of about 3000, composed ef Italians, Russians, and Oreeu. Its 
port is better than that of Taganrog. The inhabitants arc chiefly 
engaged in the corn trado. 

Trades and mechanical pursuits are carried on only in the two 
chief towns, New and Old Tsekerkask, and the larger stanitzes, or 
villages ,* for as the Cossak depends upon himself for the supply of 
bis daily wants, there is consequently little encouragement for the 
manufacturer and mechanic. The only laige manufactures are caviar, 
wax, and isinglass. The exports are sent to Taganrog, which is the 
chief mart for the sole of what tibe country produces; periodical 
fairs are held in Old and New Tscherkask, Ac. 

The territory of the Cossaks is divided into seven notchalstoe, or 
provinces, namely, 1. Aksai, on the Don, in which are Old Tscherkask 
and New Tscherkask, the only towns in the country; 2. The First 
District of the Don, containing the largo villages of Troilinskaya, 
Bistrianskaya, Tsiemliauskaya, ^Ac.; 3. The Second District of the 
Don, with the large villages of Tseherskaya and Qelubinskaya; 
4. Medwiediezn, with the large villages of Ust-Mestwiedicza, Here- 
sofska, and Ostiofskaya; 6. Koperakyo, with the large villages of 
Unipinskaya, Kotofskaya, and Dobrinskaya; 6. Donoezkaya, with 
the large villages of Kasanskaya, Luganskaya, and Mikitenska; and 
7. Minsk, with the large villages of Qrabova and Aloxiefkayo. 

The territory of the Don-Cossaks contains but 2 towns and 120 
stanitzes. The villages, many of which have markets, are always 
placed on tbo banks of rivers and composed of from 50 to 300 houses, 
well built, clean, and conveniently arranged, with one or more churches 
of Bt<ine or wood. Sumo of these stanitzes are large and resemble 
towns, and are surrounded by a wall and narrow ditch ; the khutors, 
or stables^ stalls, Ac., lio outsido of them. Tho Cossaks, who have 
been settled in the country since 1569, are genuine Little Russians, 
and speak pure Russian mixed with occasional provincialisms. They 
are proverbially hospitable and cheerful, but violent when excited; 
and although they consider the plunder of their enemies lawful in 
war, theft is almost unknown among them. Their mode of life is in 
general very simple and frugal, and tho enjoyment of civil freedom 
has given them an independence of mind which places them far higher 
in the social scale than tho abject Russian. Their starchines, or 
nobles, are in general well educated. Their educational establish¬ 
ments, of which they have several, are within the jurisdiction of the 
university of Charkov. 

In respect to church matters, this territory forma the diocese or 
eparchate of New Tscherkask, and contains about 400 churches and 
several monasteries. Tho majority of the people are of the Russo- 
Groek Church. The Calmucks are Lamaists, and the Nogay and 
other Tartars are Mohammedans. 

The history and government of the Don-Cossaks is given in the 
article Cossaks. They arc exempt from taxes and crown mono¬ 
polies, and enjoy other privileges; in return for which they are bound 
to furnish a largo force of cavalry fur the service of the emperor. 
They arc governed by a hetman or attamau, who is now genei'aily a 
Russian olftcer; and every stanitze has its local hetman, who is elected 
by the inhabitants. The civil and military aifairs of the province are 
managed by a council or chancery presided over by the attaman. The 
Calmucks are governed by the same laws, and subject to the authority 
of tbo attaman. They are equally bouud to serve with their Co.<»ak 
fellow countrymen, by whom however they are held in great contempt. 
They dwell in tents of skins, and are exclusively occupied in rearing 
cattle, sheep, camels, and especially hoi-ses, with which they supply 
the Russian light cavalry. 

The Cossaks pay much attention to their dress, which consists of 
a blue jacket fraquently laced with gold and lined with silk, a silk 
vest and girdle, full white trowsera, and black woollen cap, with a 
large red bag dangling behind. The females, who are inferior in 
symmetry of form to tlie males, havo agreeable features, a florid 
complexion, and fine black eyes. They wear a long falling timic of 
cotton or silk partly open in front, and confined by an ornamental 
waistband. Beneath this upjwr garment appear broad trowsera, with 
which yellow boots are usually worn. The hair of the unmarried 
female floats in long bmided tresses over tho shoulder, but when 
married she conceals it under a cap richly embroidered with gold and 
pearls. Their dances resemble those of the Russian gipsies, and are 
performed bpr two persons only, who accompany their movements 
with loud ontsa. 

DONAGHADEE, county of Down, Ireland, a market and sea-port 
town in the barony of Ards, is situated in 54° 35' N. lat., 5° 30' 
W. long., distant 119 miles N. by E. from Dublin, 17 miles E. by N. 
from Belfast, and 21 miles from Portpatrick, on the oi)posito coast of 
Gre%t Britoim The population in 1861 was 2821. 

Donaghodee owes ito rise to being the most convenient point of 
communication between the latest colonists of Ards and their country¬ 
men in Scotland, with whom they carried on a eufiioient traflic to 
induce the proprietor, the Lord Montgomery, about 1660, to erect a 
quay 128 yards in length and from 21 feet to 22 feet broad. 'Pbe 
Scottish ma i ls landed hero from before 1744, at which time Donaghodee 
enjoyed a large share of the imports and exports of this part of the 
ooontiy. A new pier was oonstruoted a few yean back at we expense 
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of government. It incloses a basin of seven acres, and is calculated 
to hold sixty vessels of the larger class. The expense was upwards 
of 150,0001.; the work ia executed in the best manner, but it has not 
proved ss serviceable as was anticipated. Tho town, which consists 
of two principal streets, is well built and airy; it has a considerable 
export trade in cattle and grain, and a large import of coaL The 
town is the hea<}-quarters of a fishery district. Some of the female 
inhabitanta are employed in embroidering muslin chiefly for Glasgow 
manufacturers. Fairs are held in June, July, August, October, and 
December. There are a handsome church, several chapels for Prea- 
bytorians, and one chapel for Wesleyan Methodists. Petty sessions 
are hold here. The coast-guard have a station at tho port. 

On the north-east side of the town stands a remarkable artificial 
mount, or rath, surrounded by a dry fosse from 27 feet to 32 feet 
broad. The circumference of the mount at the bottom is 480 feet, at 
the top 219 feet, and its greatest conical height 140 feet. A powder 
magazine has been built on the summit. From the top of the mount 
Scotland and the Isle of Man are visible in fair weather. The sub¬ 
marine telegraph, affording a communicatioD between Donaghodee and 
Portpatrick, on the west coast of Scotland, was brought into operation 
on May 23nl, 1853. 

(Harris, History of the County of Down ; Nqrthem Touritt.) 

DONCASTER, West Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town, borough, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in tho parish of Doncaster, is 
situatcil on the right bank of the river Don, on the great north road 
which passes through the town, in 53“ 31' N. lat., 1“ 8'W. long., 
distant 37 miles S. by W. from York, 102 miles N.N.W. from London 
by road, and 156 miles by the Great Northern railway. The popu¬ 
lation of the borough and township, which are co-exteusive, was 12,0.52 
in 1851. The boro\igh is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, 
one of whom is mayor. For sanitary purposes the borough is under 
the management of a Local Board of Health. The livings arc in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of York. Doncaster Poor-Law Union 
contains 54 parishes and townships, with an area of 107,310 acres, 
and a population in 1851 of 35,269. 

Doncaster was the Danum of Antoninus, and was called Donna 
Ce.'istre by the Saxons, from which its present name is derived. 
Doncaster is one of the cleanest, most aiiy, and most beautiful towns 
in the kingdom. The approach from lioudon is by a wide and nearly 
level road, ornamented with ancient eltn-trcea. The town stands on 
tho Watliug-street of the Romans. Coins, unis, and other Roman 
remains are occasionally dug up in the vicinity. 

Doncaster had its first charter of incorporation from Richard I., the 
privileges granted by whom were confirmed ami enlarged by several 
of bis successors. The town of Doncaster is kept in excellent order, 
the streets being well paved, and lighted, with gas. 

Among the public buildings of Doubter are the mansion-house, 
a handsome eclifice, M'hich cost about 10,000/.; it is used fur the 
meetings of the corporation, for concerts, assemblies, and public 
meetings; tho guildhall, and a covered market-place, both recently 
finished; and the jail, which has aiTangemcnts for the classification 
of prisoners. A county court is hold in tho town. 

Tho jtarish church, dedicated to St. George, was burnt down in 
1850. A handsome subscription has been raised for the purpose of 
rebuilding the edifice; the first stone of tho new building has been 
recently laid, and the work is now being proceeded with. Christ 
church was erected some ycai’s ago from a bequest of 13,000/. left for 
that purpose by tho late John Jarratt, Ksq., a native of Doncaster. 
The spire, 160 feet high, was much injured by lightning in November, 
1836. The Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics, and Unitarian.^ have places of worship. 
The educational establishments of Doncaster arc imineroua and ww 
supporte<L 'Phe Grammar school, whith has nn endowment of 1;)/. m 
eiu* and a voluntary payment from the corporation of SO/, a year, 
od 32 scholars in 1853. There are also National and British schools. 
Tho Yurkahire institution for the deaf and -dumb is a school of 
instruction and industry, and ia very successfully conducted. Other 
institutions are tho sul>scriptiun library, the mechanics and apprentices 
library, and tho Lyceum literary and scientific society. A valuable 
library also belongs to the church, which ia accessible to* all tho 
inhabitants. There is a savings bank. The public ohapties are 
numerous. St. Thomas's hospital, endowed in 1588 by Thomas Ellis, 
is an asylum for six “ poor and decayed housekeepers of good name 
and fame.” Qiiintin Kay’s charity of 300/. per annum is chiefly 
devoted to the relief of poor and -educed pexsous, and to the appren¬ 
ticing of six poor ehildran to mechanical or handicraft tnules. 
Jarratt’a charity is for the relief of six reduced housekeepers. Tho 
other charities in Doncaster are the dispensary, tho lying-in, clothing, 
sick, and soup charities. 

Doncaster has some iron and brass fotindrios, sacking and linen 
manufactories, rope-works, a flax spinning-mill, and manufactories of 
agricultural machines. Tho market ia held*ou Satuniay. There ore 
four annual fairs fur cattle, horses, sheep, aiyd woollen cloth. A wool 
market is held weekly, dh Saturday, in June and July ; also on tho 
firat Saturdays of August, September, and October. Tho corn market 
is one of the largest in the kingdom. A covered corn exchange was 
erected in 1843. Tho walks and drives in tho vicinity of the town, 
and the pleasing character of the surroundiqg scenery, render 
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Donoaster a desirable place for visitera. Another cause of attraction is 
furnished by;the annual racea These are held in the third week of 
September, and contimie for five daya It is said that they ara a 
source of great emolument to ^e town, but this has been doubted. 
It is certain that they are produotiye of much immorality. The race- 
ground, which is about a mile from the town, is perhaps unrivallod. 
The grand stand, a handsome and commodious edifice, was erected 
by the corporation of Doncaster. The St. Leger stokes excite great 
interest not only throughout the kingdom, but in all parts of the 
world.. The municipal body subscribes largely to the maintenance 
of the races, under the idea that they tend to the prosperity of the 
town. 

DONEtQAL, a maritime county of the province of Ulster in Ireland, 
lies between 27' and 6.'i- 22' N. lat., 6“ 65' and 8“ 48' W. long. ; 
it is hounded E. and S. on the inland side by parts of the counties of 
Londonderry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, and Leitrim, and idW., W., and 
N. by the Atlimuc Ocean. The gi'eatest length from Inishowen Head 
on the north-east to Malin Beg H^ad (sometimes called Teelin Head) 
on the soutli-west is 85 statute miles; the graatest breadth from 
Fearn Hill on the south-east to Horn Head on the north-west is 
41 statute miles. The area, according to the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland, comprises 1805 stpiare miles, or 1,108,443 acr^s, of which 
393,101 acres are arable, 700,587 uncultivated, 7070 in plantations, 
479 in towns, and 23,107 under water. 'The population in 1851 was 
255,100. 

Surfaci, Ifydroyraphy^ Communication$, —Donegal forms the .north¬ 
western extremity of Ireland. The inland boundary pre-serves a 
general direction of south-west by north-east, and from Lifford 
northward is formed by the navigable river and harbour of Lough 
Foyle. The maritime boundary is extremely irregular, being deeply 
indented on the north by the aostuivi-ies of Lough Swilly, Mulroy, and 
Sheep Haven, and on the south by Donegal Bay. 'The whole county 
is uneven and mountainous, with the exception of tho midland 
district extending from tlio liboi’ties of liondonderry westwavrd to 
Letterkenny and llathmeltuu, on Lough Swilly, and southward along 
the Foyle to Lifford and Castle Finn; and some other inconsiderable 
tracts around Ballyshannoii and Donegal on the south and Diinfanaghy 
and Buncrana ou the noith. The mountain groups of Donegal, 
together with the highlands of Tyrone and Derry, present a deeply 
withdrawn amphitheatre to the north-east inclosing the basin of the 
Foyle. That portion of the mountmuous circuit which lies within 
this county is broken only in the north by the openings of Lough 
•Swilly and Mulroy Bay •, and on the south (where tho couuecting 
highlands of Donegal and 'ryi*(>ne are narrowed between the valley 
of the Finn aud the Bay ot Donegal} by tho gap of Barnesmoro. 
Slieve Snaght, which ri-ics to a height of 2010 feet in the centre of 
tho peninsula of Inishowen, forms the extremity of thi-i diaiu on the 
north. Westward from Slieve Bnaght, and similarly situated in the 
centre of the peninsula of Funad between Lough Swilly and Mulroy 
Bay^ is Kuuukalla, 1106 feet, backed in like manner by Ijough Halt 
Mountain, 1541 feet, between the iicad of Mulroy Ihiy and the low 
country stretching inland from Sheep Haven. Westward again from 
Sheep Haven is Muckish, 2100 feet in height, which slopes down 
on the north to the promontory of Horn Head ; and Carntreeua 
(1306 feet), which extends to the sea at Bloody Foreland. Southward 
from Muckish stretches a vast region of highlands, which expands 
towards tho west hi wide extended tracts of bog, interspersed with 
small lakes and covered with black heaths down to the sandy beach 
of the Atlantic : on the east it presents a series of bold continuous 
eminences overhanging the basin of the Foyle.' 'Tho chief eminences 
of the chain are Erigal aud Dooish on the north, the Grst 2462 foot 
in height (the highest ground in tho county), the secoml 2143 feet; 
and Bluestiick, 2213 feet, and Silverhill, 1067 feet, L jth ou the south. 
From Bluestack extends a series of considerable elevations westwai'd, 
along the northern boundary of the Bay of Donegal, terminating in 
the precipices of Sliove League an<l tho promoutory of Maliii Beg; 
tho Bartiesmoro Mountains sweeping eastward continue the chain into 
'Tyrone. This mountainous tract covers upwards of 70U square miles. 
It contains several spots of great interest to the tourist, such as 
Lough Salt, the prospect from which over Horn Hoad and Toiy 
Island has been jusUy celebrateil ; and Qleu Veagh, under the eastern 
declivity of Dooish, where clilfs of 1000 feet hong for upwards of 
two miles over a glen and lake, the opposite bank being clothed with 
a natural forest, which is still the retreat of the red deer. 

From tlio liberties of Ismdouderry northward the coast of Lough 
Foyle between tlio mountains of Inishowen and the sea is well 
inhabited aud improved. From Inishowen Hoad, at the entrance of 
Lough Foyle, tho coast, which from this point is very rocky and 
prwipitous, bends north-west to Malin Head, the most northern 
point of thu county aud of Ireland. 'The cliffs at Inishowen Head 
are &13 feet in height; at Bin Head, about balf-way between Culdaff 
and Malin, they rise to tho altitude of 814 feet above the sea. On 
the Lough Swilly side of the fieuinsula the coast is low, and in many 
places covered with sand, which the uortb-wosterly gales heap up in 
immense quantities on all tho exposed beaches of this coast. Lough 
Swilly extends inland upwards of 20 miles, and forms a spacious aud 
secure harbour; the average breailth is about a mile and a half, and 
the inner basin is completely land-looked; but the vicinity of Lough 
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Foyle, which Boats vessels of 900 tons .up to ^biidgjbt^ Deny, 
renders Lough Swilly of Jess imporCimoe aatSb harbour. Westward 
from Lough Swilly the coast of •Fagudyt which is pt^naqjiatcd by the 
Bay of Mub’o^ is very rugged, and In man;^ parCs overspreiul with 
sand blown m between the^highot' points of rook'. The Bay of 
Mulroy is encumbered yrith sand^banks fiud inttloato windings ; it 
extends inland upwards of 10 4nil6a, andnsiOompIetely-lMd-locked, 
being scarcely half a quarter of tl pule wide at'jhe entrance. The 
small peninsula of Uosguill, ihteroepted between this .bay and Sheep 
Haven, has been almost obliterated,by tl^e sands which have been 
blown in hero within the last century. On the opposite shore of 
Sheep Haven stand Doe Castle, and the bouse and demesne of Ardes, 
the most remote and at the sameMhma the m'ost splendid seat in this 
quarter of Ulster. On a creek of Sheep H%vea is the little port-town 
of Duufanaghy, imraediately’under Horn Head, whidh rises horth of 
it to the height of 883 feet, with a diff to the goean of 626 feet. In 
the sound Iwtween Horn Head and Bloody Foreland are tho islands 
of Inuisboffin, luishdoony, and Tory Island, which last is at a distance 
of 8 miles from the shore. Tory Islail^ is 3^ miles in length, by half 
a mile to three-quarters of a mile in breadth, and is inhabited by 
perhaps the most primitive race- of people in the United Kingdom. 
The average elevation of the western part of the island is no more 
than from 50 to 60 feet above the level of the seii, aud tho want of 
shelter is felt very severely in those north-westerly gales which set in 
with such violence on this coast. 

From Bloody Foreland south to Malin Beg Head, a distance of 
40 miles in a straight line, nothing can be more desolate than tho aspect 
of the western coast of Donegal, Vast moors studded with pools of bog 
water descend to tho Atlantic between barren delbw of sand, through 
which each river and rivulet of the coast winds its way to tho sea. 
In winter when those sandy channels arc ovorllowed it is impossible 
to proceed by the cooat-liue, sui there are no bridges over any of the 
larger streams north of the village of Ulauties. The wildest x>art of 
this district is called the lio.sses, in which the village of Dvingloe, or 
Cloghanlea, is the principal place. A great number of islands lie off 
this coast, separated from the mainland aud from one another by 
narrow sonnds and saud-bauka Of those eleven are inhabited, of 
whicti the principal are ;—Aranmure, or the north Island of Aran; 
llutland, or luiiisinacdum; limisfroc, and Owney. The herring 
hshery was very successful here in 1784 and 1785; each winter’s 
fishing was calculat(Kl to have produced tlio iuhabitants of tho ltoss().s 
a sum of 40,000/. They loaded with herrings iipwaixls of 300 vessels 
in each of these years. These successes iuduced the goverumeiit, iu 
conjunction with the Marquis of Couyngham, the proprietor, to 
expend a large sum of money iu tho im}ii'uvemcuts ueousaary to erect 
a permanent fishing station on the island of luuisuiacduru. A small 
town was built and called Rutland, but it was scarcely completed 
when the herrings began to desert the coast; at the same time the 
buikIs b^aii to accumulate : at present tho island is nearly half 
covered 4trith sand, and the fishing station is quite obliterated. Below 
high-water mark ou the coast of Juuisfree grows a marine grass pecu¬ 
liarly sweet aud nuti'itivo for cattlo, which watch the ebb of tho tide 
and feed upon it at every low water. 

The district of tho Rosses is separated from the more reclaimed 
country about Glanties and Ai-duru on tho south by the river Uwee- 
baiTH, tho sandy channel of which is from u milo and a half to a 
quarter of a mile in breadth throughout the last eight miles of its 
course, and can only be passed by fording in dry weather. Westward 
from Aixiara the coast is lined with cliffs from 590 to 600 feet in 
height on the northern side of the great promontory terminated by 
Malin Beg- Head. Tho loftiest clitls however on the whole line of 
coast are those of Siieve League immediately east of Malin Beg, 
whore the height from the sea to the summit of the shelving rock 
above is at one point 1964 foot. Eastward from Siieve League to the 
town of Donegal the northern shore of Donegal Bay affords excellent 
shelter from the north-west gales in several successive creeks. Of 
these the harbour of Killybeggs is very much the most sheltered and 
commodious, boiug the only one secure from a gale from the west or 
the south-west. The harbour of Donegal itself at the head of the 
bay is suificienRy good fur a much more busy trading place; and 
lO miles S. from it is the embouohuro of tho navigable rivei' Erne, 
which flows from Lough Erne through BaUyshanuun. Round the 
head of Donegal Bay from Edllybeggs to Bundonn oultivatiou extends 
more or^ less up all tho seaward declivities: the n^hbourhood of 
Ballyshannon is well improved; and north-east from the town of 
Donegal a good tract of arable land stretohes iuhind to the picturesque 
lake of Lough Eask aud the Gap of Barneamore, where a mount^ 
defile of the moat romantic character, about seven miles iu length, 
Rouuects it with the south-western extremity of the district of tke 
Foyle. 

'The Finn, which is the chief feeder of the Foyle on this eid^ iasues 
from a lake of 438 feet above the level of the sea, situated in the 
centre of the mouittaiu chain extending south of Eiigel, and after a 
course of about 30 miles eastward juius the Foyle at Lifford bridge, 
8 miles below Castlefian, where it is navigable for boats of 14 toua 
Other feeders of the Foyle out of Done^ are:—the Deig, which 
comes from Lough Derg, in the aouth-eaetem extremity of the county 
of Donegal, and joins tlie mein stream in Tyrone; tM Deeli^ whi<^ 
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hM a oottifw aMariy pafallal t<r. the Flim, and' deBoenda unwarda of 
800 fSset in its bourae frdtn Longh Deele to the Foyle, whioh it^ joins 
a'telle fuid the Swillj hum or brook, which paasea by 

Raphoe, and is'naVigablh for a few miles above its juMMion. Lough 
Derg is about S4'^yes wide each and eorrounded on all aidea 
exoep^'the aouth by'Aem and barren mountains: it is 467 feet above 
the leyel>o£'the sea,'and its greate|t'depth is 76 feet. This lake is 
sobjedt to violent gusts of wind^ Jt abounds in excellent trout. The 
“‘Swilly River, although it hat a course of little more than 15 mUea, 
brings down a good bcdy of.watir through Lettorkenny to Lough Swilly. 
The Leannan River, which likewise flows into Lough Swilly by Rath- 
melton, iaa conaidereble stream, aa is the Lackagh, whioh discharges 

the waters of the lakes of Oartan,*Lough Veagn, Lough Salt, and 
Qlen Lough into Sheep Haven. The Waters of Lough .Salt, which is 
perhaps the deepest pool ih Ireland, descend 731 feet in a course of 
little more than three miles to Glen Lough. Of the rivers of the 
western course the.bhief is the Qweebarro, already mentioned : of a 
similar character ia the GweedqfHr, which separates the Rosses on the 
north from the district of Cloghanealy. The Owenea, which flows 
through Ardara, is the only other considerable river on this coa.st; 
the minor streams issuing from Bcdaii lakes and the torrents which 
descend from thf moors in winter are almost innumerable. 

The general direction of all the valleys whioh intersect the 
highlands of Donegal- is north-cast and south-west, and this natural 
disposition marks out the three chief lines of mountoin road; namely, 
from Rallyshaimon and Donegal to Lifford and Londonderry, through 
the Gap of liamesinoro; from Ardara to T.iflbi'd and Letterkenny, by 
the bend of the Finn; and from Dunfanagliy and the cultivated 
country al»oftt Sheep Haven into the Rosses, by the passes between 
Dooish and Krigal. These latter roails arc little frisqucnted, so that 
west of Enniskillen the Gap of Bamesmore is the only ordinary com¬ 
munication between Connaught and Ulster, The district along the 
Foyle and round the head of Lough Swilly is as well supplied with 
means of communication by land and water as any other j>art of 
Ireland, Thi'oiighout the county the roads are good, 

Gcoloyy, 'Mineralogy, <bc. — The Floetz limestone field, which 
occupies tlie central plain of IrelaTid, extends over the borders of 
this county from Ttnndoran, where the limestone cliff rises to the 
height of 100 feet over the Atlantic, 10 miles north-c.isb te Ballintra, 
wliere the extreme edge of the stratum is perforated by a subteu- 
ranoous river. Limestone gravel is also found along the fianks of the 
primitive district as far as some miles north of Donegal town, and to 
the presence of this valuable substance may be chiefly attributed the 
cultivation which distinguishes this p.art of the county from the 
sterile tract that separates it from the basin of tbo Foyle. From the 
mountains of Bamesmore, north, the whole formation of this county, 
with the exception of the transition tract along the biisin of the Foyle, 
is primitive. 

The prevalent rocks are granite and mica-slate, passing into gneiss, 
quartz-slato, and clay-slate. The granite is a coarse gmnnlai* sienite, 
the detritus of which gives a strong reddish tinge to the sands washed 
down by the streams that traverse it. It occurs supporting fianks of 
mica-slate along the whole line of mountains from Lough Salt to 
Bamesmore. On tbo eastern flanks of this range the mica-slate passes 
into grauwacke, which fonna the siibstratum of the valley of the 
F<iyle : the same i*ock occurs over the lower parts of inishowen, and 
also appears on the southern side of the range near Donegal town. 
Granular limestone is found in beds throughout the whole mountain 
district in great quantity and variety of colour, as, among various 
other indications, gray at Malin Head; grayish-hluo at Lough .Salt; 
fine granular, pearl-white, pearl-gray, flosh-red, and bright bluish-gray 
at the marble bill near Muckish; yellowish-white, grayish-white, and 
rose-red at Bollymore ; pearl-white and pale rose-colour at Duulewy, 
under Erigal; pearl-gray in extensive beds at the head of the river 
Finn; and grayish fine blue at Killybegs. Siliciferous, magnesiivn, 
and marly limestone also occur in various parte of the baronies of 
Tnishowen and Raphoe, with a remarkable steatite near Convoy, on 
the Deelo, which cuts under the knife like wood, and is u.-^ed by the 
country people for the bowls of tobacco-pipes. Beds of greenstone 
and greenstone-porphyry are sometimes found resting on the deposits 
of granular limestone, and occasionally on the micii-sTato and £p%nite, 
and the dikes from whioh these originate may he seen traversing the 
primitive rock at Horn Head and Bloody Foreland. Among the rarer 
minerals occurring in this remarkable region are columnar idocra.se, 
molaoolithe, epidoto, and essonita (cinnamon-stono), from a bed of 
mica-slato in the Rosses, and feom the bar of the Qweebarra River; 
garnet in homhlende-slate over the marblo of Dunlowy, and cherry-red 
garnet from Qlanties; also plumbago from the shore of Ardes ; copper 
pyrites from Horn Head; load-earth and iron-ochre feom Kildrum in 
Cloghanealy; pearl-white and yellowish-white porcelain cliw from 
Aranmore island ; pottev’s-clay from Dniraordagh, on Lough Swilly ; 
iron pyrites from mmesmore; lead-ore from Finntown, Letterkenny, 
Qleut<^her, and various other places; and pipe-clay ftem Drumhoc, 
near Stmnorlar. The white marble of Dunlcwy, near the mountain 
Brigal, is stated to be of an excellent qttality, and its bed very exten- 
idve; it has been traced over a space of half a mile square, and is so 
finely granular that R may be etnployed in the nioost worics of scalp- 
tmre. texttiN ahd wh{te4i«M^* says Mr. Griffith, *• approach more 
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to those of the Parian than of the Carrara marUe. It ie well 
known toat perfect blocks of the Carrara marble are pnpottzm with 
great difficulty; and I firmly bolieve that the marble of Dimlawy is 
free from mic^ quarts grains, and other substances interfering with 
the chisel, which so frequently disappoint the artists who work upon 
the marble from Carrara.” A large supply of line siliceous sand was 
formerly drawn from the mountain of Muckish by the glass-houses of 
Belfast^ and considerable quantities have bi>cu exjtorted to Dumbarton 
for the manufacture of plate and crown glass. 

Climate, HoU, Ayricvllwe, dec. —The climate of Donegal is raw and 
boisterous, except in the sheltered country along the Foyle. The pre¬ 
valent winds ore from the west and noHh-west, and they sometimes 
blow with extoeme violence. Tn a storm on December 4, 1811, Il.M. 
ship Balhantler was lost in Lough Swilly. The maws and gills of all 
the fish cast on shore by the violence of the storm—eels, cod, had¬ 
dock', lobsters, Ac.—were filled with sand; from which it would 
appear that by the furious agitation of the sea the sand had become 
HO blended with it that the fish were suffocated. Prom the remains of 
natural forests in many uitnationa where no timber will at present 
rise against the north-west blast, it has been inferred that the climate 
is now more severe than it furinerly was, a conjecture which would 
seem to ho corroborated by numerous ruins of churches and houses, 
overwhelmed by sand blown in on situations where, hud stich events 
boon common at the time of their foundation, no one would have 
ventured to build.. 

The soil of the primitive district is generally cold, moory, and thin. 
Tho liinostone tract from Baliyshannon to Donegal is covered with a 
warm friable soil, varying from a deep rich mould to a light-brown 
gravelly earth. The saH of the transition district, arising chiefly 
from tlie decomposition of slaty rock, is a light but manageable clay, 
which is very well adapted for crops of potatoes, flax, oate, and barley, 
and in some sitiiationii, as along the rivers Finn and Foyle, bears 
wheat abundantly. In 185t the area under orop.s in the county was 
227,4.58 acres, of which 6470 acres grew whejit, 100,882 oats, 10,141 
barley, here, and rye, 1264 beans ami peas, 34,432 potatoes, 19,595 
turnips, and 20.86 green crojis. The number of holdings was 32,752. 
Donegal is not a grazing county : tho good land is almost all under 
tillage; and tho grasses of the remainder are generally too sour for 
feeding. Tho Ua}jboe and Tyrlnigh farming societies originated about 
A.D. 1800, and have been of service in the encouragement of green 
crops and nurseries. The principal plantations are at Ardes and 
Tyrcallen, a fine seat near Stranorlar. Improvements have been 
introduced of late years by various public-spirited proprietors. 

The linen manufacture is increasing in the cultivated country about 
Raphoe and Lifford, and also in the neighhourhooil of Baliyshannon. 
Bleachgroens are numerous in the neighbourhood of Stranorlar. 
Strabano, in the county of Tyrone, within" two miles of Liflord, is the 
principal linen market for the southern district. Londonderry and 
Letterkenny arc the markets for the (listriot to the north. Burning 
kotp continues to bo a profiteble occupation along the const. Con¬ 
siderable n»imbera of whales have from time to time been taken off 
this coast; but this, as well as tho herring-fisiiery, is now neglected. 

There is considerable fishing in Lough Foyle and at various points 
around the coast. Tm*bot, cod, soV's, and plaice are taken in large 
numbers ; herrings, mackerel, and various other fish are also largely 
taken. 

The condition of tho peasantry in tho south and west of the county 
is not ranch better than that of tho wratched inhabitants of northern 
Connaught. All the butter and eggs of the poorer farmers go to 
market to make up the rent, and buttermilk and potatoes constitute 
their diet. 

Donegal is divided into six baronies : Tyrhugh on the south, Uan- 
nagh and Koylagh on the west, Kilinnnivnau on the north-west, 
Inishowen on the north-cast, and Raphoe on the cast and centre. 
Bat.i.ysiiannon, Killybegs, and Donkual were erected into corpora¬ 
tions in the ix'.ign of James I.; these corporations arc now extinct. 
Lifford, which is tho assize-town of the county, is ^>vcrued by a 
charter of the 27th Fcbniary, 10th .Tames I. The vicinity of Strabane 
has prevented Littbi’d ft'om inemwing; the court-house and county 
jail constitute the greater part i>f the town. The other to^s arc 
Lkttebkxjtxt, Rathmelton, Bnncrana, Ballyhofey, and SqcautroRl.AB. 
Di'NPanaoiiy, Olenties, and Millpord arc seats of Poor-Law Unions. 
Raphoe, in conjunction with Derry, gives name to a bishop. Tho 
places whoso names ara printed in small capitals will he found describctl 
under their respective titles; the other towns and villages claiming 
notice are the following :— 

Anlitrif, population (551, oe.cupiea a romantic "site at tho head of 
Loughros beg Ray, about 17 miles N.W. from- Donegal. Besides the 
Episcopal church there ara here chapels for Roman Catholics and 
Wesleyan Methodists. Petty sessions are .held monthly, and faiirs in 
May, August, and Decentber. Ballintra, 6 urilcs S. bv W. from Done¬ 
gal, lies iu a very beautiful country, but iann iteelr a poor village ; 
population, 458 in 1851. Six fairs are held in tho com'se of the year. 
There is a dispensary. In the neighbourhood are some good villa 
residences. Baltybofey is a market-town about half a mile frt^m 
Stranorlar, of which it ik generally considered tho market part : 
population, 985. The town is pleasantly situated on tho Finn River, 
and, with Stranorlar, is the most westerly town in. the county, lying 
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BMTMPfcilttndoh li^^iM4EblMnwb(ftia4M.imn«1alMddi^^ 
llbe woSuirp demauaiDf l>rtiiabo« Adjoin* Bailybofqr.* Bt^morma», 
ijtu«tod OB tho |)eiiiiMaIai.drlMUia B«i^ is ilio moot northarly villo^ 
in InioBd: |K>i^tlonof ilM>toiKdlon4fcit67. IfoiirtlioTilloge ioMoUn 
HomL isho nxteoino point, of,thn po||piolft. J^uncrano, 14 miles 
N.ir.1lkv.fra!m LondMuioRy> n moncet end post^own on the right 
bonk of X09afgk BmOir, popodot&on 797, is sa agreeable little town, 
mudi by sowinar ^rUters as a bathing>plaoe. The diuroh, 

994 :^:^ some Dissenting ohaneu^ the 8es8ionB>hous^ 

and IntetsKbpircBoks, are the chief publTo buudings. Flax and oom* 
miQs to MO worked by water-power obtained from the 

Caails anA sfUl riTulets. fionorana is an inoonsidilable fishing* 
statioB. Bimorana Castle, in the immediate ▼icinity, was fonnded by 
thiWPonnms, the ancient ohieftainB of the distri^ Fairs are held 
on 9th and July 27th. Camdonagh, or Cam, 20 miles N. by £. 
fitOm Londonderry, a small market-town on the road firom London¬ 
derry to Malin Head, population 708, and Inishowen workhouse 647, 
is a neat, well-built town, with some trade._ C<utUfitm, population ; 
687, is a small market-town, situated on the rirer Finn, about 7 miles ; 
S.W. from I^ord. The tide-water flows up to the town. The valley 
of the Finn is well cultivated. Manor courts are held hera, and there 
are seven fairs in the course of the year. Dungloe, 25 miles N.N.W. 
from Donegal, population 484, is a small and sequestered village, 
which, from its being the largest within an extensive, and dreary tract 
of wild country, is a place of some importance, il contains a church, 
a chapd, and police-barracks. I.iarge portions of the surrounding 
bogs Imve been reclaimed by the villagers. Fishing is carried on, but 
the b^ being shallow the takings are smalh' Kill}fheg$, 15 miles W. 
from Donegfd, is a market and sea-port tq^: population, 819. The 
tovrn is irregularly built, and the streets ali^ narrow and inconvenient. 
The harbour is good, but the exports are few and of little value : at 
some seasons large numbers of fishing-bbats resort to the harbour. 
The market is held on Tuesday, and there are fairs in January, April, 
June, August) and November. The town was formerly called Callc- 
begge, and is a place of considerable antiquity: it was created a 
borough in the reign of James 11., and sent two membera to Parlia¬ 
ment, but it has long been disfranchised. Lifford, 13 miles E.N.E. 
from Londonderry, is a market and assize-town; it was formerly a 
parliamentary borough : population, including tho suburb of iStrabane, 
570) and 183 inmates of the jaiL It is a very email and poor town, 
consisting principally of two streets, and is built on the river Foyle, 
formed here by the junction of tho rivers Finn and Mourne. The 
town has scarcely any trade, and bears evident marks of decline. 
The old jail was used until very lately as a place of confinement fur 
idiots and lunatics; the new jail is a semicircular building of con¬ 
siderable extent, and is remarkable for neatness, cleanliness, and good 
order. The county infirmary is situated here. Lifford gives the title 
of viscount to the Hewit family. Mounlcharlea, 4 miles W. by S. 
from Donegal, population 444, is situated on the Bay of Donegal, and 
is built along the summit of a rocky eminence. The Hall, a small 
residence of tho Marquis of Conyngham, to whom Mouutcharles 
gives the title of viscount, is close to the village. Fairs are held here 
monthly. MoviUe, population 776, situated on the w^’st shore of 
liOUgh Foyle, about 20 miles S.K. from Camdouagh, is a plenaant 
little watering-place. During the summer there is regular commu¬ 
nication with Londonderry by steam-veesels. The neighbourhood is 
exceedingly picturesque. There are several chapels in tho town. 
Petty sessions are held monthly, and seven fairs are held in titc course 
of the year. Pettigoe, jiopulation 390, is prettily situated about a 
mile from tho embouchure of the Tarmon into Lough Erne. Besides 
the church there are here chapels for Roman Catholics and Wesleyan 
Methodists. Potty sessions arc held in the town : there are fairs on 
the 20th of each month. Rathmdton, or Jtamdton, 25 miles N.E. 
from Donegal, population 1428, is a market-town, situated on the 
right bank of the river Leanan, near the place where it falls into 
Lough Swilly. Tho town has a dean and somewhat cheerful appear¬ 
ance. There are corn-mills, a brewery, and bleaching-grounds; linen 
is woven in the weavers' houses, j^sides the church there are 
Presbyterian and Methodist chapels. Three annual fairs ai-e hold. 
Tho valley of the Leanan in the neighbourhood of Rathmelton is 
extremely beautiful: the river flows through a picturesque and well- 
wooded glem and the heights on either hand are considerably 
diversified A few miles from Rathmelton, on the same aide of Loi^h 
Swilly, is the fishing village of RtUhimdlen : population, 639. It is a 
poor place of one irregular street. There are some ruins of a 
Cormdite monastery. 

The southern part of Donegal, down to the plantation of Ulster, 
was known as Tyrconnoll, and was the patrimony of the O’Donnells. 
The most distinguished of the chieftains of Tyrconnell was Hugh 
O’Donnell, surnamed the Red, whose entrapment by Sir John Perrot, 
and subsequent imprisonment at Dublin os a hostage for the good 
coniduct of his clan, caused much hostility against the government of 
Queen Elinabeth in this part of Ulster. O’Donnell, after more than 
^ree years’ confinement, escaped, and took an active part in the 
rebellion of the Earl of Tyrone. In December, 1601, Tyrone and 
O’Donnell attempted the relief of Kinsale, in which their Spanish 
auxiliaries were besieged by the lord deputy, but owing, it is said, to 
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B di|pqto ab<m4^prsQed4Bik% their Miaies did not aot .Jfl boiM«t, u»d 
a to^defsat wm the ooBse^enoe; O’Donn^ then saMnd lor Smdiii, 
to BoHut in person now snMoors fromJPhiliih 
and ft half in kPoitlftiftnftgotiaUon, he was snasd with died 

at Valladolid, whors hft was intorM with royal hononrs in in* church 
of St. Franois. In Mia nsaallme a town had bosn wsUed in at Derry 
by Sir Henry Dodewra, who had also built a oasUo aA Llffnd for the 
oontrol of vioiniW of an English mnison proved so 

unsatisfsotory to the proprietor of Inishowen, Sir Oahir O’Oogherty, 
that on some vague assuranoes of aid firom Spain, oommunicated by 
Uie exiled earU^ ne broke into opan revolt Mav 1st) 1608, and having 
surprised Cuhnore and put the sHMrrison to toe awesrd, advanced on 
Derry next day, which he oaniea*^^with little re s i s tanof and burned to 
the ground. He then fell back on Kilmaorenao, and took up a strong 
position on the rook of Dotme, where he held out for five months 
imtil he was killed by a Scotch settler, who shot him as he leaned 
over the edge of the rook. O’Dogherty being thus dain in rebelliou 
and the exued earls attainted of bi^ treason, Donegal, along witli 
five other counties of Ulster, escheated to the crown. On the plan¬ 
tation of Ulster, the distriot about Lifford was allotted to English 
indertakers, of whom the chief were Sir Ralph Bingley and Sir John 
Kingsmilh In Inishowen Muff vras granted to Grooers’ Hall. Letter- 
kenny owes its origin to Sir George Marburie, and Rathmelton to 
Sir William Stewart. There were some few forfeitures among the 
proprietors of Irish descent at the time of the Act of Settlement. 
The forfeitures consequent on the war of the revolution of 1688 did 
not extend into Done^. The last historical event connected with 
this coimty was the capture of the French fleet off Tory Island by 
Sir John B. Warren in 1798. 

The most remarkable piece of antiquity in Donegal is the Grianan 
of Aileach, tho palaco of the northern Irish kings from the most 
remote antiquity down to the 12th century. It stands on a small 
mountain 802 feet in height, near the he^ of Lough Swilly. The 
summit of the mountain, which commands a noble prospect, is sur¬ 
rounded by three concentric ramparts of earth intermixed with 
uncemeuted stones. The approach by an ancient paved road leads 
through these by a hollow way to a dun or stone fortress in the centre. 
This part of the work consists of a circular wall of Cyclopean architec¬ 
ture, vaiying in breadth from 15 feet to 11 feet 6 inches, and at 
present about 6 feet high, inclosing an area of 77 feet 6 incbe.H in 
diameter. The thickness of this wall is di m inialied at about 5 feet 
from the base by a terrace oxtendiug round tlie interior, from which 
there are flights of steps somewhat similar to those at Stoague Foi-l, 
another remarkable Cyclopean erection iu the county of Kerry. 
There was pi-obably a succession of several sucjh terraces before tho 
upper part of the wall was demolished. Within tho thickness of this 
wall, opening off the interior, are two galloriea, 2 feet 2 inches wide at 
bottom and 1 foot 11 inches at top by 5 feet in height, which extend 
round one-half of the circumference on each side of the entrance 
doorway, with which however they do not communicate : their use 
has not been determined. Tho remains of a small oblong building of 
more recent date, but of uncertain origin, occupy tho centre. The 
space contained within the outer inclusuro is about 5 4 acres; within 
the second, about 4 acres; within the third, about 1 acre; and within 
the central building, or cashel, a quai-tor of tm acre. The f tones of the 
wall are generally of about 2 feet in length, polygonal, not laid in 
courses, or chiselled, and without cement of any kind. 

The description is thus minute, as from an ancient Irish poem 
published in the first part of tho * Memoir of the Ordnance Survey of 
Irelaml,’ and which beai-a ounclusivo internal evidence of having been 
written before A.D. 1101, tho building of Ailcach (‘the stouo fortress’) 
is attributed with every appearance of ucciu-acy to Eochy Ollohir, 
whose reim is one of the very earliest historical epochs in Irish 
history. In this poem are preserved tho names of tho architects, tho 
number of tho ramparts, and the occasion of the undertaking. Until 
the publication of the Memoir, the uses and history of this remarkable 
edifice were totally unknown. It was reduced to its present state of 
ruin in 1101, by Murtagh O’Brien, king of Munster, who, in revenge 
for the destruction of Kiucora by Donnell Mao Loughlin, king of Ulster, 
A.D. 1088, invaded this distriot and caused a stone of the domolishod 
fortress of Aileach to be brought to Limerick for every sack of plunder 
carried home by bis soldiery. This event was remembered as late as 
1599, when the plunder of Thomond by Hugh O’Donnell was regarded 
as a just retaliation. On Tory Island also are some Cydopean 
remains, not improbably connected with the very ancient tradition of 
the glass tower mentioned by Kenniua Tory signifies ibe * island of 
the tower.’ On the same island are also a round-tower and the 
remains of seven churches and two stone crosses. Throughout the 
county are numerous memorials of St. Columba, or St. Columbkill, 
the ^ name by which he is more usually known in Ireland. This 
distinguished saint, tho apostle of the Plots and founder of the Church 
of Iona, was bom at Graton, a small village south of Kilmoorenan, 
where he founded an abbey which was afterwards richly endowed by 
the O’Donnells. Near Kilmaorenan is the rock of Doune, on whiw 
the O’Donnell was always inaugurated. The remains of the abbey of 
Don^al still possess interest for the antiquary, and on the north of 
Glou Yoagh are some very onoient remdns of ohurohes. But by much 
tho most celebrated eodesiastioal locality in thjs council tho 
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pafOitant tras aapposed to paaa timogh ordei£i and undergotampte* 
tlbna alx4)]Ar.'tb '131000 aaoribed to the Egyptian in:prterieo. (See 
(ySoffiTaaib >Hlat CSOtbot Hibu/ and Thomas Wright's * 8% Patrick's 
Pomiitory.') On'Bi Platri<^B Day, in 1497, the cave and bnildingo 
on the islaad were demoUahed by order of Pope A Uxa^dM* YI., but 
•W 0 n soon after repaired: they were again rased by Sir James BaUbnr 
and Sir William Stewart, who were oommisaioned for that purpose by 
the Irish goremment in 1682. At this rime the establishment eon> 
sisted of an abbot and forty frian^ and tiie daily resort of pilgrims 
aroniged four hundred and fifty. The care was again opened in the 
time of James II., and again closed in 1780. At preaent the Purgatory, 
which has been a fourth time set up, but on an island at a greater 
distance from the shore than the two former, draam an immense 
concourse of the lower orders of Roman Gatholics from all parts of 
Ireland, and many from Great Britain and America every year. Tho 
establishment consists during the time of the station (from the 1st of 
June to the 15th of August), of twenty>four priests: the pilgrims 
remain there six or nine days: the penances consist of prayer, mace* 
rarion, fasting, and a vigil of twenty-four hours in a sort of vault 
called the *priiK>n.'^ During the time the pilgrims remain on the island 
they are not pe^itted to eat an3rthing but oaten bread and water. 
Water wanned in a large boiler on the island is given to those who 
are faint; this hot water is called 'wine,* and is supposed to possess 
many virtues. One of tho pilgrims whom Mr. Inglis saw here, hod 
her lips covered with blisters from the heat of the *wino' she had 
drunk. The number of pilgrims is variously estimated ^m 10,000 
to 20,000 annually. 

The cotmty of Donegal is chiefiy in the diocese of Derry and 
Raphoe, but partly in that of Clogher. The county returns two 
raembera to the Imperial Parliament. Quarter Sessions are held at 
Buncrana, Donegal, Qlenties, Lettcrkenny, and Lifford. Assises are 
held twice a year at Lifford, where there is a county jail: there are 
bridewells at Donegal, Lettcrkenny, Lifford, Buncrana, and Glentics. 
The county infirmary is at Liffunl. The district lunatic asylum, to 
which the county of Donegal sends 85 patients, is at Londonderry. 
Fever hospitals are at Letterkenny, Rathmolton, and Duufanaghy, 
and there are 25 dispensaries in the county. The county is divided 
into six Poor-Law Unions, and portions of two other Unions. Donegal 
county is within the military district of Belfast. There are artillery 
stations at the forts of Rathmullen, Knockalla, Mocomish, Dunree, 
Inch and Ned’s Point, on Lough Swilly, and at Qreeucastle on Lough 
Foyle. Barracks for infantry are at Ballysbannou and Lifford. The 
County Constabulary force, niimberiug 275, officers included, has its 
head-quarters at Lettcrkenny. The county is divided into 8 consta¬ 
bulary districts, of which the head-quarters are—Rathmelton, Raphoe, 
Buncrana, Ballyshannon, Killybegs, Glenties, Dunfani^^hy, and Cam- 
donagh. There are 32 stations of the coast-guaid, and 18 stations of 
the revenue police. 

(StcUiitical Survey of Donegal; Memoira of Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland ; Thom, Iriah, Almanac ; Parliamentary Papera, Ac.) 

DONEGAL, county of Donegal, Ireland, a market and sea-port 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, chiefly in the parish of 
Donegal and. barony of Tyrhugh, is situated in 54° 8' N. lat, 8° 1' 
W. long.; 120 miles N.W. by N. from Dublin. Tlio population in 1851 
was 1580. Donegal Poor-Law Union comprises 18 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 160,158 acres, and a population in 1851 of 38,708. 

Donegal is situated at the mouth of the river Esk, and is surrounded 
on three sides by lofty hills, while the fourth side is open to the sea. 
Besides tho ^rish chmcb, which is a neat edifice, there are chapels 
for Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Independents, and Methodists. 
There are hero a bridewell and a dispensary. Petty sessions are held 
monthly. A fair is held on the second Friday in each mouth. 

The town contains a spacious market-place, A good market-quay, 
with 9 feet of water, was built some years ago at the expense of the 
Earl of Arran; the harbour has a sufficient depth at low-water for 
vessels drawing 12 feet. Donegal was incorpotuted as a borough in 
the reign of James I., and sent two members to the Irish Parliament, 
but at the union the corporation became extinct. 

I^ncgal Costlo, a former seat of tho O’Donnells, carls of Tyrconnell, 
is rituat^ close to the river side, and is still in tolerable preservation; 
it is now carefully protected from further dilapidation. A monastery 
for FranciscRnB was founded here in 1474; the ruins are still standing 
on the shore below the town. A sulphureous spa of considerable 
celebrity adjoins the town. The ne^hbourhood of Donegal is of a 
veiy romantic character. 

(Fraser, Handbook of Ireland ; Thom, /ruA Almxmac.) 
DONERAILE. [Cork.] 

DO'NQOLA, a province of Upper Nubia, extending southward 
from 19* SO' N. lat., along the btmks of the Nile as far as Korti, 
abput 18* N. lat., where it borders on the country of tho Shoygia 
Arabs. The Nile coming from iSennaar flows in a northern direction 
throt^h Halfay, Bhendy, and the Barabra countiy to about 19° N. lat., 
83* K. long., whore it suddbnly timis to the south-south-west, passing 
through the Sheygia country. After passing^ below the rock of Borkal, 
as it reaches the town or 'nllage of Korti, its course assumes a direc¬ 
tion neu^ due west, which it continues for about 20 or 80 miles and 
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Aen resumes its north direction towards Egypt. Th* proyiMiMMlled 
Dongola stretches along the banks of the river foomJCofifliM to 
the westward^and then northward, following the bend oP tfisi- afcre am 
to 1 mU>w island of Argo, where it borders on Dar-MoluMs^ Ybhfo' 
last is a distant province of Nubia. 

The island at Argo, 80 miles long and about 7 miles wide at ftii 
broadest part, is formed by the rich alluvial deposit of the Ntfo. It 
contains sevei^ villages, but the population, as in other parts of the 
country, is too scanty to cultivate all the fertile soil. The chief 
products of the island— com, cotton, indigo, and dates—are grown 
|*Uong the margin of the island, the interior being useless wi^out 
irrigarion; indeed such is the deficiency of labour and capital 
that not more, than one-tenth of this magnificent island is under 
cultivation. 

The whole length of Donfpla is about 160 miles, and its breadth 
may be considered os extending no farther than the strip of cultivable 
land on each bank, which varies foom 1 to 3 miles in breadth, beyond 
which is the desert. The left or west bank is the more fertile, tho 
eastern^ being in most places barren, and the sands of the desert 
stretching clos4^to the water's edge. Tho principal town is 
Marakah, or New Dongola, which sfonds on the left bank of the 
Nile, in 19* KK 19* N. lat., 30" 22' 15* E. long. It was in great 
measure built by the Mamelukes during their possoasitm of the 
country from 1812 to 1820, when they were driven away by Ismail, 
sou of the pasha of Egypt. The town is populous, and important for 
its trade and as a military station. Its exports are chiefiy slaves in 
return for a variety of goods from Cairo. The pasha has an indigo 
factory in Dongola. Caravans from Kordofan, Khartoum, and Sennaar 
pass through the town. The bazaar is supplied with coarse calicoes, 
printed cotton handkerchiefo, rice, sugar, coffee, hanlware, shoes, and 
perfumes, all of which are'brought here from Cairo. Agriculture is 
much neglected in the vicinity of the town, chiefly in consequence of 
the difficulty of irrigation. Farther south and on the right bank of 
the Nile is Dongola Agoua, or Olil Dongola, fonncrly a considerable 
town, but now reduced to about 300 inhabitants. From tho preva¬ 
lence of northerly winds the 'sand of tho desert has been heaped up 
about tho hou.sea of Old Dongola, so that many of them are entered 
from tho roof. From the village of Debbah, a little south of Old 
Dongola, on the left bank of tho Nile, caravans start for Kordofan. 
Ambulcol, another village, is farther south and about a mile from the 
river. Between this place and New Dongola the land i.-t less waste on 
the islands than on the banka. Moat of the island.^ arc well cultivated 
and produce abundant crops, but in consequence of excessive taxation 
and the government monopolising the sale of most of the pr«.>ductstho 
peasantry are very poor. There is a bazaar at Ambukol; and dhurra, 
cattle, sheep, goats, asses, butter, grease, and excellent cotton ai-e sold. 
At Kttrti, a few hours eastwairi of Ambukol, there arc bazoitrs for the 
sale of cattle, sheep, goats, asses, dates, coarse cotton-cloth, perfumes, 
gx-ease, Ac. 

Dongola wa.s a Chi'istian cuuntiy till the 14th ccntuiy, and Ibn 
Batuta speaks of it ns such. Makrizi in the 15th centuiy dc8cribo.s 
Dongola as a fertile and rich country with many towns; and l\»ncet, 
who in 1698 visited Old Dongola and its king and court, speaks of it 
as a considerable*place. After Pondet’s time the Sheygia Arabs 
desolated Dongola, and x-educed it to subjection dux’ing a great part 
of the 18th centiuy. Dongola is now a Beylik dependent on the 
pasha of Egypt; the bey resides at Max-akah, and has jiix'isdictiou also 
over the country of tho Sheygia Arabs, who from bciixg ixxdepcndent 
have been reduced to abject poverty \xnder the Turkish rule. Tho 
natives of Dongola resemble those of Lower N ubia in appeairanoo; 
they are black bxxt not negroes ; they produce indigo, dhurra, baidi-y, 
beans, ami have sheep, goats, and some large cattle. All tho indigo 
grown must be sold to the ptxsha. The fine horses which in Egypt 
arc known by the name of Dongola come chiefly fi’om the Slinygia or 
B.'irabra countries. The houses ax-e built of unbaked bricks, luaile of 
clay and chopped straw. 

(Waddington and Uanbury, Truvela; Caillaud, Traceh; Riippel 
Maegregor, Commercial Statistica.) 

DONINGTON. [Lxxcot.jJsnmE.] 

DONINGTON CASTLE. [Leickstf.ixsiiike.] 

DONJON, LE. [Ai.i.irn.] 

DONNYBROOK. [Dublin, County of.] 

DOON, a lake and river in Ayxxhire, Scotland. Loch Doou, which 
at its nearest extremity is about 16 or 16 miles S.E. from Ayr, derives 
its waters from the neighbouring hil's in Kirkcudbright. It is upwards 
of 7 ixxiles in length, and little more than half a mile broad, and is 
inclosed by lofty hills, totally destxUxtc of trees, but affording pasturage 
to sheep. Oxi a small island near its head stufids a timewora ca.stle, 
which it is siud was a residence of Edward, brother of Robert Bruce. 
The loch abounds with trout. 

The river Doon is formed by tho discharge of the.water from tlic 
loch, which is regulated by sluices. For upwards of a mil«', after 
leaving the loch, the river, makes its way through Ness GIcu, a huge 
gully or ravixio in tho rocks, which ahnost appear to" have split asunder 
in order to form a coarse for the river. The river jmi-sues a iiorth- 
westei'ly ctxiu'se of about 17 miles, and falls into the Frith of Clyde, 
nearly 2 miles S. from the town of Ayr. Near its rh?ht bank, about 
a mile from the sea, stand the remains of Allowa^ Kirk, and on a 
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«l«Tatad site, <flo«e to the liver ride^ ia the monoment to 
Soben oa rm. 

DOONOl7RP(ySffl» 0 ncwU pHbM&nality trthatexy to the Brttieh, is 
■itneted in the distriet oC Bsigor stna wravhioe Gc^erat, In e hilly 
trsot, (riP wbidi.Terj little, is. known. grestw pert of the Inhe* 
Utents of poongtwpttre. eare IBieels^ vm are ooniiidered to be the 
aborigines c# tItooenaitRy, Some years ago the nga, to preserve his 
airihmigr, trlirai trisl Inieatened 1w tiie more powerful among his 
Bvb|ecli^ i<Kik h ors e haasds of Rinaes into his pay, but they soon 
' IhAiagiMr, and weire proving destructive to the oountiy, whei^ 
ehA obtained the proteotton of-the English, under^ 

_^lion the oo un fay niui recovered firom the deeolate, 

ieihlllilfHi tin lihliih It had been reduced. Its rriation to the Company's 
gptHhsmentJls now tiiat of a protected and tributary etate. T%ie area 
^efisterritory is alteut 1000 a<iaare nriles; the population Is about 
,100,000; the revenue about 10,0001.; the tribute is not to exceed 
'threeHsighths of the annual revenua The totm of Jhmnffwrpore, the 
omtid, is Bitneted in OS'* 40' N. lati, 78" 40' S. long.; about 05 tqiles 
K.E. from Ahmcdabad. Near this tovVn is situate^ lake, of whioh 
it is said that its mounds are constructed with solid blocks of marble. 

DOORNIK. raoTJRKAY.] 

DORCHESTER, the county town of Dorsetshire, a municipal and 
parliamentary borough and market*town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, ia situated in 60” 48^ N. lat., 2” 25' W. long., distant 120 miles 
S.W. by W. from London by road, and 141 miles ly the London and 
t^uth-Westom railway. The population of the borough of Dorchester 
in 1861 was 6894. The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 
oounidllors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The livings are reotorios in the archdeaconry of 
Dorset and diocese of Salisbiiry. Dorda^Ster Poor-Law Union con¬ 
tains 39 parishes and townships, with ah st^a of 64,815 acres, and a 
population in 1851 of 17,210. 

Dorchester was called by the Romans Durmvaria and Dtirinum. 
By the Saxons it was called ' Domcenster,’ whenoo we have the 
modem name Dorchester. It has also been called ' Villa Regalis,' to 
distingnriBh it from Dorchester in Oxfonishire, called ‘ Villa Episco- 
palis.' Two mints were established here by King Athelstan. The 
town was nearly destroyed by fire iu 1618; about 300 hoiisos, with 
the churches of the Holy Trinity and All Saints, were totally 
consumed. 

Many severe battles were fought in the vicinity of Dorchester 
between the contending forces during the civil war. At the assizes 
held here on the 3rd of September, 1685, by Judge Jefferies and four 
other judges, out of 80 persons tried on a cliargo of being implicated 
in Monmouth’s rebellion, 29 were found guilty and sentenced to death. 
The following day 292 persons pleaded guilty, and 80 were ordered 
for execution. John Tutchin, who w’rote tho ‘Observator* in Queen 
Anne’s time, avjis scntouccd to bo whipped in every town in the 
county once a year ; but on his petitiouiug to bo L.'ingoil os a miti¬ 
gation of his punishment, ho was reprieved and subsequently pardoned. 
The manor of Dorchester has passetl thmugli tho hands of numerous 
families The corporation claim a prescriptive right, but they have 
charters of Edward Ill., Charles I., and other soveceigns. The assizes 
and courts of quarter-sessions for the county and for the borough 
are held here, A county court is also held. The borough has returned 
two members to Parliaineut since the 23rd year of the reign of King 
Edward I. 

The town of Dorchester ia pleasantly situated on a slight elevation 
near tho rivet Frome, and consists principally of three spacious streets, 
which are paved and lighted. A delightful walk, well shaded, sur¬ 
rounds two-thirds of tho town. Tho shihe-hall is a plain building of 
Portland stone, and is commocliously fitted up. Thoguihlhall, erected 
in 1847, is a convenient and handsome building in the Elizabethan 
slyle. The jail, built in 1795, contains the county jail, the house of 
correction, and the penitentiary. A<ljoiiiing tho town ara cavalry 
barnioks. The terminus of the Southampton and Dorchester railway 
is in the town. 

There is a considerable trade carried on in beer. Butter is also 
sent hence to the metropolis. In tho reigns of King Charles I. and 
James I. cloth was manufactured in Dorchester. The morkot-dby is 
Saturday. There are fairs on February 14th, Trinity Monday, St. 
John the Baptist’s, and St. James's days; the three last are priiici- 
palW for sheen and lambs, for which Dorchester is celebrated. 

The borough of Dorchester inolndes four ptuishea—All Saints, St. 
Peter’s, the Holy Trinity, and ForcUngton. St. Peter’s church, a 
spacious buildiim in the perpendicular style, contains some curious 
monuments; it is well built, and consists of a chancel, nave, aisles, 
and an embattled tower 90 feet in height. All Saints, rebuilt iu 1845, 
is a handsome structure in the decorated style. Fordington church 
is ancient, and has a south doorway of interesting character. There 
are places of worship for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, 
and Unitarians. A Free Grammar school was founded and endowed 
by Mr. iPiomas Hardy in 1569. It has an income from endowment 
ox 52L 10a a year, with two exhibitions at either university, afid two 
scholarships at Cambridge. The number of scholars in 1853 was 36. 
A school of older date was refounded in 1623 by the corporation; the 
endowment is emalL The number of scholars iu 1853 was 60, ^ere 
also Natioxial and British schools. The county hospital, an 
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exoellutt ixwtttsrtion, nM fbtmdefl in4841. A odtuiify mujKmxn ia 
wen mteinad.. Then an aeveral elBnutousei and a aariz^'bank. 

The town me atrong^ fisvtifled thd entirely antronMed hy a wail 
when in ponsMioa of the Romani, and^hs rite where an anient 
oaatie ato^ ia aCffl eaRM Gaatle pi^B.. The oaatte tna dffiEaoUriied, 
and a mioxy for Prinwiadan moaka was oonstraoted out of -the 
materiafa in the rrign eff EdWard KIL, near the aite of the old oastle. 
The riiurrii of the priory waa poned. down at the Reformation, and 
the home WM stthioqnaoriy eonterted a Preabyterian meeting- 
home. 

TeMdatedpavementa, Roman Wisa^ and a quantity w holna of the 
Roemn etniwron have been dag iip hi the vldnity of Dorohester. 
Bemalna of a Bomaa amphiliheatce, of a Roman oaup called Ponnd- 
buiy, axt'd of a large '%mah elation oilHed Maidm. Cariili^ are in the 
nrimboorhood. 

mntohins, JDt>neMirt ; CbrnmutricaiNon^Voiii Ihr^Mter.) 

DORCHESTER. |Dx»oitDSBXltt.1 

DORDOGNE, a department in the south of France, named from 
ita principal river the Dordogne, extends from 44" 35' to 45" 43' 
N. lat., 1® 28' E. to 0" 2' W. loi^?., and is bounded N. by the depart- 
molt cX Haute-Vienne, E. by those of Lot and Corrhze, S. by Lot-et- 
Qaronne, and W. by the departments of Ghronde, Charente-Infdrioure, 
and Charente. Its length from north to south is about 77 miles, its 
breadth from east to west about 69 miles. The area of the depart¬ 
ment is 3536 square miles; in extent of surface it is surpassed by 
only two departments—^Qironde and Landes. The population 
according to the census of 1861 was 605,789, which gives 143 inhabit¬ 
ants to a square mile, being 31*71 below the average per square mile 
for the whole of France. The department is formed out of tho old 
province of Pdrigord, with a small portion of tho Limousin and some 
commxmes from Angonmois and Saintonge. 

The department belongs almost wholly to the basin of the Dordogne. 
Two mountain torrents, the Dor and we Dogne, sprin^g from the 
gorges of tho Mont-d’Or, in Pay-de-D6me, unite near the village of 
Bains their waters and names to form the Dordogne, which from this 
point flows first north and then west for a few miles, till it roaches the 
western border of tho department of Puy-de-D6me, where it is 
joined on the right hank by the Chavauon, which rises in tho south 
of the department of Creuse. Here turning nearly due south it 
separates for many miles the departments of Puy-de-Ddmo from 
Corrftze, and this from Cantal, receiving on either bank numerous 
streams from the Auvexgne Mountains and the mountains of the 
Limousin. [Cartal; CoURfeZE.] Crossing in a general south-west 
direction tho south-eastern angle of Corrhze and tho north of lA>t, it 
gains the eastern border of the department of Dordogne, a littlu 
below Souillao, whence it runs almost due west across the department 
to which it gives name, and to its junction with the Garonne near 
Bonrg, in tho department of Gironde. Tho point of land between 
the two rivers at their junction is callod Bec-d’Ambea. The wholo 
length of this river is 250 miles, 1S2 miles of which aro navigable; 
vessels of 300 tons go up as far as Libourne. The periodical high 
tido or bore in tho Gironde ascends 20 miles above the mouth of the 
Dordogne. [Bore; Qiuorde.] Its priuolpid feeders in tho lower 
]mrt of its course are—the Fes^re [CoRRftzF.]; the hUt, which flows 
south from Hauto-Vienne as far as Pdriguoux, whenco it turns nearly 
due west to Coutras; here it is joined on tho right bank by tho 
Dronne, which rises also in Haute-Vionne, and drains tho north-west 
of the deportment of Donlogno; a little below Contras tho Isli! 
runs'south, and enters tbo Dordogne at Libourne in tho depart 
ment of Gironde, otter a course of 124 miles, being navigable 
from Pt^rigueux. The northern auglo of tho department belongs 
to the basin of tho Charente, and is drained by tho Baudiat. 
[CllAUERTK.] A narrow strip on the southern border is (jroined 
by the Dropt, a feeder of the Garonne. Besides these there arc 
a vast number of smaller streams, several lakes, and excellent 
springs. In all the waters of the department, pike, trout, and eels 
abound. Somo of the springs form jets, and othcd:s have a periodical 
ebb and flow. 

The surface is hilly; the last western slopes of the Limousin and 
Auvergne Mountains cover the greater part of it. Tho ranges north 
of tibo Dordogne springing from the Limousin run generally towards 
tho south-west; those south of that rivor spring from the mountain 
masses of Cantal, and inm nearly due west along tho southern 
boundary of the department. The hills are gonemly overgrown 
with woods, broom, or heath; but in many plaoos they aro l»re, 
rocky, and very steep. Tho valleys of the deportment are long, 
narrow, and winding; somo of them of great beauty and fertility, the 
slopes of the hilk that close them in being generally covered with 
vineyanls; this is especially the case with we valleys of the Isle and 
the Dordogne. The general character of the soil of the uplands is 
barrenness. The nor&em portion, whioh forms the arronaiasement 
of Nontron, ooiisists almost entirely of high forest-land and Irre- 
claimahle moors, the only cover of whioh is broom and underwood; 
the chief exception to this ie some good grass-land between the Bandiat 
and the Tordoire. In the more central part, whioh oonstitutos the 
arrondissement of Pdrigueux, though tho hills are not so high, the 
soil is similar, forests and moors covering two-thirds of ttm surfooo. 
Rye uid buckwheat are almost the omy cereals grown^ those 
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distriojbs, ^‘od|n rapplicd by th« jm^^rnKp produoe 

ol, cdifjMlauWilfUdi M» VMll ••■ knaotti food, and also for fattaning 
b|aall^«'lK>iiiiMi{kw'gBaaApMfl£lK>WMfonxiar. liiigheoklaiidlstba 
'draanoien#lii lit Uta ainmdtoMiBiaaliof Sulal» themlla xlabwtotha 
7M to b aidfla in aoma plaoea par p eiflieidat. 

Aopi^f^ Bea^gafodtha lima hdTlag anfoddad, aaHay of tha Dordogna 
opana ant into an axtenaiTa plafo, and here maiaa, ohaat» pao% b aa na, 
aM c^er foam prodooe are abundantly raJaad Of tha arrondiaao- 
mant of MWra& whiah* ia vataiad by t^ Bctnaa, about ona^hird 
oaaaiBta of liah Miavy wheat land, and tha remahidOT (d acid groTeliy 
BtSlf or huBgn baaiwtt aand. The viiMa in thia diatiiet are teimed to ^ 
creep along fna ^nnohea of ahaa and walauxt-treeay wl^h preaant a 
beantifol amaainnoa in the autumiv bea<Ung vitfo the weii^t of tiie 
tipa graoa^ftaatana} bnt by tida matlaod, thoo^'^mora grapea are 
prodooed, tha irina ia aaid not to be ao good. 

Baaidaa tha produata abaady named, foufte (the fomona TfuAm da 
Fdrigord), tha beat in IVaaoe, madieinal and aromatio pUtoto are 
abundant; fhut-treea are ooltiTated to a^praat extent, eepedally the 
walnut for making oiL In tiw foreata oak and oheatnut are the 
prerailiag treea. The annual produoe of win# ia 1^940,000 gallons, 
one-half of which ia uaed for home oonaumption, and the rest exported 
or distilled into brandy and liqueurs; the beat kinds ore the white 
wines of the arrondissement of Bergerac. On account of the i 
deficiency of grass-land, horses, cattle, and sheep are not numerous; 
pigs and goats are; poultry and game are abundant and excellent. 
Mules snd Mses are the common beasts of burden. The climate is 
genendly mild, but the cold on the hills is sometimes very great in 
winter. ^ Snow sometimes falls, but seldom lies more thua a day or 
two; winter and spring are rainy; summer is excessively hot in the 
valleys; the autumn is very delightful. Violent windi from the 
north and west are not unusual, oud hailstorms often do great harm 
to the crops in summer. The department is traversed by 6 state, 
20 departmental, and 55 communal roads. The Paris-Bordeaux 
railroad runs for a few miles along the left bank of the Dronne, in 
the extreme west of the department. 

Mines of iron, coal, and manganese are worked; marble, alabaster, 
millstones, building and lithographic stones are quarried; lead, 
antimony, magnesia, slate, fullers’ eai-th, chalk, gypsum, &c. are found. 
There are 59 smelting furnaces and forges for the manufacture of 
hammered iron and steel; 1413 wind- and water-mills; and 4.50 
establishments of difierent kinds for the production of coarse woollens, 
seige, hosiery, bmndy, oil, paper, leather, cutlery, &o. The commerce 
of the department consists of its iron, wine, hams, truffled turkeys, 
and leather. 

The department contains 2,263,582 acres, about one-half of which 
is capable of cultivation ; 222,138 acres arc under vine-cultura. It is 
divided into five arrondissementa, which, with their subdivisions and 
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Btffl 67 high, 200 feet round, and has walli 6 foot thiok; it ha» 
neiUar doors nor windowi^ and the purpoas of ll« ippon is 
unknown. ■ • 

Among tho other towns we give the following: the noodbrifon 
thzoudbrat is that of the commune—SI.-A«t»«-7^ohinsfomilS 
^fonded^ ^toi« o^Ie, stUl nactly remaining, stands on tbs folfo 
It miles W. nom P^nguenx, and has 2600 AwnfliiA 


on an island in the Dtonne^ was formerly fiunoua for its 
abbey. The abbey ohunfo, which datea from the 11th century, ia • 
very interesting structure. A crypt hollowed out of the rook to 
north of the abbey oemtaina lome ccdoasal baa-reliefo. The other 
remarkable structurea are the abbey bnUcUnga, wbirii are of vwdi 
extend and the pariah church, whiob datea from the 15th oentvoy, 
and oontaina fine speohnens of wood earring. l%eto«n was fonneiiy 
fortified, and was the scene of many a Imay between the Frsnob, 
Normans, and English; population, SSOOi Piam ds Booxdrillss, 
commonly called BnatOme, was aUbot of the a bbsy ef Brantfiaas^ 
and wrote his bistorioal memoirs in it. Jbtidemil, the Urthplaoe of 
Marshal Bugeaud, on the Loue> a feeder of the Isle; ffanU^fdrt, 
25 miles BL froaaPdrigueux, on a ^1, tho crest of which is numounted 
by a fine old castle; Saviffnae-tet-Egliaa, on the Isle; Veryt, 

12 miles S. from P5rigueux; and Thenm, 17 miles KS.& foom it, 
are small places which give names to cantona 

2. In the second arrondissement, the chief town Bergerac, is sita- 
atod in a fertile plain on the right bank of the Dordogne, 26 miles 
S.B1.W. from Porgueox, and mis 9871 inhabitants, including the 
commune. It is an ill-built place; tbs streets are narrow winding 
lanes; some good houses are seen in the market sqtuire, and near the 
bridge across the Dordogne. This bridge (which haa five arches), 
theatre, and the public library, are the most remarkable objects in 
the town, which has also tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a college, and an ecclesiastical school. In the neighbourhood there 
are several iron-foundries and smelting furnaces. The English took 
Bergerac in a.d. 1345, and fortified it; they were driven out of it by 
Louis d’Anjou, but made themselves masters of it a second time, and 
were not finally dispossessed of it till 1450. It suffered grontly in 
the religious wars of France, during which it was a stronghold of 
the Calvinists, The citadel and fortifications were demolii^hod by 
Louis XIll. in 1621. JJeauMont, on the crest of a hill above the 
Couze, a feeder of the Doi-dognc, originated in a church erected here 
in 1272. The present towu which is of square form, surrounded by 
torreied walls with a central square, in which the four principal 
streets meet at right angles, was built by the ISnglish when they were 
masters of GuieAne; population, 1835. Bgmel, on tho left bank of 
tho Dropt; Lalinde, 12 miles E. from Bergerac on the Dordogne; 
Monpazier, a well-built place on the Dropt; and St.-Alvaire, 20 
miles E. from Beigerao, are small places with a little over 1000 


population, are as follows 


Arrondisseinenu. 

j Clintons. ' 

Conunuiu-8. 

ropulatioii in 1831. | 

1. PiSrixneux . 

• i “ 

116 

110,748 

3. Berxerao 

. 1 13 

187 

118,247 

3. Nontron . . 

• i * 

87 

86,097 

4. Mbdriio 

. 7 

93 

7.3,177 

5. Sarlat . 

. 1 10 

116 

116,920 

Total 

. i 47 

_ 

639 

505,789 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town, P^rigueux, which is 
also the capital of the depax'tmeut, stands on the right bank of the 
Isle, at a distance of 296 miles from Paris, in 45“ 11' 4" N. lat., 
0“ 43' 29” E. long., and haa 12,488 inhabitants, including the oomniimc. 
The interior of the town is gloomy; the houses arc high, laige, and 
well-dkilt of freestone, but the streets arc so narrow and tortuou.s, 
that the height of the houses serves to make them cheerless. The 
site of tho md ramparts is now occupied by two handsome boulevards. 
The streets of the town present soma curiously ornamented houses 
of the 16th century. Tho principal buildings are—the cathedral of 
St-Pront, the former church of the Jesuits, the town-house, the court¬ 
house, and the bridge over tho Isle. P5riguei>x is the seat of a bisliop, 
has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, a public 
libraiy of 16,000 volumes, an hospital, barracks, a theatre, a museum 
of antiquities, and also a garden oif antiquities, in which the vorious 
fragments of Roman sculpture and arcnitocture found in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood are arranged in order. It is supplied with water by public 
fountains, which are fed by an aqueduct lately completed. There are 
nveral pretty promenades ornamented with statues. The industrial 
roduots of the town are paper, woollen-cloths, cutlery, hosiery, 
randy, leather, nails, and the celebrated PAtd4 de P<^rigueux, a 
confection made of partridges and truffles, which is largely exported ; 
the town also tradeq in flour, salt, iron, wood, pork, groceries, poultry, 
and cattle. "The market for pigs hold here is the largest in France. 
P5rigueux occupies the site of ancient Vernmna, the capital of tho 
Petroodrii, whose name it subsequently bore. Its importance in 
ancient times is evidenced by its site at the junction of five Roman 
roads, and by the remains of d vast amphitheatre, aqueducts, baths, 
and several temples; but the most remarkable mman building 
remaining is the oiroular tower called La Tour do Veaune, which is 


inhabitants each. 

3. In the third arrondissement, tho chief town, ATontron, an ill-built 
place, prettily situated on the slopes of two bUls on the right bank 
of the tiandiat, has a tribunal of first instance, an hospital, and 3704 
inhabitants, who manufacture cutlery and leather, and are employed 
in the iron and manganese mines and ii'ou-works of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The town existed in the 8th centiiry ; it was plundered several 
times by the Northmen. The English took it in 1420. Tho 
Huguenots under Coligni sacked Nontron in 1570, and slew a great 
number of tho inhabitants, who resisted to the last extremity. 
Jumillttc-le-fframl, 20 miles E. from Nontron, on tho left laink of 
tho Isle, has several iron-foundries and smelting-furnaces, a fine old 
castle, from which the English were chased by Dugucselin in 1S7V*, 
and 3194 inhabitants. Thieiere, an ill-built town, 15 miles S.E. from 
Nontron, stands on a steep hill, has tan-ynrds, paper-miUs, pottoriea, 
tile-works, ami iron-fonudries; it trades in corn, wine, bides, cheese, 
truffles, &c., and has a population of 2400. The other cantons are 
named from more villages. 

4. In tho fourth arrondissement, the chief town, Rihirac, stands in 
a fertile district, on the Dronne, 23 miles W. from PJrigueux; it is 
irregularly built, and has 2942 inhabitants, who trade in com, linen, 
pigs, and leather. 'I’ho old castle of the dukes of Tnrenne ia the 
only interesting structure in the place. A tribunal of first ^tauce 
is held hero. Newvic, on tha left ^nk of tho Isle, has 2254 inhabit¬ 
ants. ^.-Aulaye, on tho Dronne; Monponi, on the left bank of the 
Isle^ near which there is a large Roman canm; Mamidma, at tho 
junction of the Crempre with tho Isle; and Boardcillez, on a high 
rock overhanging tho left bonk of the Dronne, are the most important 
of the other towns, each having under 2000 inhabitants. 

5. In the fifth arrondissement the chief town is'iSarlal, which stands 
32 miles S.E. from P^rigueux, in a hollow plbsed in by steep arid 
hills, and watered by tho river SarlaL a small feeder of the Dordogne. 
The streets are narrow and orookedT, the bouses old and ill-built, tho 
site gloomy and unhealthy. The town hiis tribunals of firat instance 
and of commerce, a cullt^, an ecclesiastical achjol, and 5800 inhabit¬ 
ants, iuoluding the commune. Tha college, the hospital, and the 
parish church are the best of tho public buildings. A g<A<l deal of 
patter and walnut-oil are made here. Sarlat was fonuorly a strong 
phioe and sustained several sieges, one of which, though direotad by 
Turenne, was unsuooeMtfur. It is still surroundetl by old '•^'dls. Tho 
bishopric of Sarlaft, which was created by Pope^ John XXIL^ was 
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Bupproasod aftor the firat Freuoh I'evolutioa. £dvi» standa on a lull 
13 miloa S.W. from ^lat, and has 2529 inhabitants, who manufacture 
ixiper, leather, hosiery, coarse woollens, and nut-oil. The town 
oonsista of a spacious square on the crest of the hill, and of sereral 
steep irregular streets, which lead into it. Le Buffue, a pretty little 
town near the confluence of the Yezhre and the Dordogne, has 
2398 inhabitants, who manufacture woollens and nut-oil, and trade 
in wine and provisions with Bordeaux. There are also near the 
town, at the village of Miremont, several iron-foundries, and one of 
the largest grottoes in France. ^.-Cypnmf S.W. from ^rlat, on the 
right Mnk of tiie Dordogne, stan^ at the foot of a hill bristling with 
rooks, and at the entranoo of a rich valley; it has 2324 inhabitants, 
and a much frequented mineral spring. MontwnaCt a conriderable 
town on the Vesdre, which here booomes navigable, has 3752 inhabit¬ 
ants ; on a hiU above it are the romidna of a fine old casUe, which 
played an important part in the wars with the EngliA in the 14 th 
oentury. Terrastton, liigber up the Vas5re, stands on the' slope of a 
steep hill on the left bank of the river, which is passed by a fine 
bridge of recent erection; the streets are narrow and steep, but some 
of tile buildings are good: the population is 2893. Domme, once an 
important fortress, on a high hill above the Dordogne and Villefranche- 
de-Belv?a, in the south-eastern angle of the department, ara the 
most important of the other towns, with about 2000 'inhabitants 
each. 

The department forms the see of the Bishop of Pdrigueux; it is 
comprised in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Bordeaux, and 
belongs to the 14th Military Division, of which Bordeaux is head¬ 
quarters. 

{DictUmnaire de la France; Balbi, Qt^raphiei Anniiaire pour I'An 
1853*) ^ 

DORDRECHT. [Dobt.] 

DORE-ABBEY, sometimes called ABBEY-DORE, Herefordshire, 
a village and the seat of a Poor-Law Union in the parish of Dore- 
Abbey, is situated on tho right bank of the little river Dore, in 
51® 68' N. lat., 2“ 51' W. long.; 12 miles S.W. from Hereford, and 
135 miles W.N.W. from London. The population of the parish in 
1851 was 5S8, including 87 inmates of the Union workhouse. The 
livi'ag is a rectory in the archdeaconry and diocese of Hereford. 
Dorc-Abbey Poor-Law Union contains 29 parishes and townships, 
with on area of 74,917 acres, and a population in 1851 of 9208. The 
village is pleasantly situated, but is a place of little consequence. In 
tho reign of Stephen a monastery for Cistercian monks was founded 
hero, whence the village received its appellation of Abbey-Dore. The 
abbey church, which now forms the parish chiirch, is a spacious and 
handsome cruciform structure with a massive tower. 

DORIS, DORIANS. Doris was a small district of Ancient Greece, 
the scat of the Dorians, the most powerful of the Hellenic tribes. It 
occiipietl the valley of the Pindus (now the Apostolia) between the 
mouiitaia ranges of (Etia and Parnassus, lying between 33® 30' and 
38® 50' N. lat., and 22" 10' and 22® 40' E. long., and was boimded 
N. by Southern Thessaly, W. by iEtolia, S. by Osolian Locris, and E. 
by Phucis. The country is a narrow gently undulating valley, open 
towards Phocis; and through this valley the Pindus, a tributary of 
the CephissuB, flows to join the latter stream; which it does after a 
bhoi't course at no very great distance from the source of the 
Cephissus. Tho valley itstdf is tolerably level and well watered by 
numerous small streams which swell the volume of the Pindus; but 
the mountains on both sides are lofty, rugged, and precipitous, 
rendering the winters in the valley long and severe. The soil is fertile 
and proiluctlve in grain. 'I'he valley of the Pindus stands higher them 
that of the Cephissus, and is naturally separated from it by the hills 
which on either si<le approach and leave only a narrow passage for the 
river. (Leake's 'Northern Greece,' ii 70.) It was Jn this valley that 
the four towna which formed the Doric 'Tetrapolis—Erineus, or 
Dorium, tho principid town, Boium, Cytinium, and Pindus—were 
situated. 'The Dorians did not however confine themselves to the 
plain. From various passages in ancient writers it is evident that 
they at one time extended across Mount QSta to the Gulf of Maliacus, 
while as Mr. Grote has shown (‘ Hist, of Greece,’ L 141) it is probable 
that prior to their conquest of the Peloponnesus they also occupied 
the country along the northern shores of the Corinwian Gulf, com- 
raing a laige jiart of .riStolia, the Ozoline Locris, and Phocis. In the 
istorioal period tho Doi'ions were in possession of the entire eastern 
and southern parts of Poloponnesus. 

Doris is said to have been originally called Dryopis, from^ the 
Dryopes who occupied the country before its conquest by ^e Dorians, 
'rhe plain is entered by two mountain passes &om the north, one 
crossing the eastern side of Mount CSta, tho other a portion of tho 
same ridge farther wwt. On the south was an important pass leading 
from Doris to Amphissa, at tho head of which stood tho commanding 
military town of Cytinium, the site of which appears to be now 
ocouplM by Gravia. The ruins of Marioldtos, CoL Leake supposes 
to mark the site of Boium. 

The bil^oty of Doris proper is of little importance. It submitted 
to the PersianB in the invasion of Xerxes, and its towns were spared. 
In tiie various ^tolian, Phocian, and Macedonian wars it suffered 
greatly. The towns ore mentioned as existing by Btrabo and Pliny. 

The Denians derive their origin from a mythical pwsonage named 


Dorns, who is g^enerally made the son of Hellen, though he is described 
os the sou of Xuthus b^ Euripides (Ion., 1590). Herodotus 
mentions (L 52) five sucoesuve migrations of this race. Their first 
settlement was in Phthiotis, in the time of Deucalion; the next, under 
Dorns, in HoBtheotis, at the foot of Ossa and Olympus; the third, on 
Mount Pindus, after they had been expelled by the C^mteans from 
Hestkeotia In this settlement, says Herodotus, they were oalled the 
Macedonian people; and he elsewhere (viii., 48) attributes to the 
Dorians a Macedonian origin; but there does hot appear to have beenr 
any real connection between the Dorians and the Macedonians^ (who, 
it has been shown, were of Illyrian extraction: Miiller, * Dor.,' L p. 2) 
beyond this vicinity of abode. The fourth settlement 6t the Donaus, 
according to Herodotus, was in Dryopis, the country noticed above 
and subsequently Imown as Doris, or the Dorian Tetrapolis; and tireir 
lost migration was to the Peloponnesus. Another, and most remark¬ 
able expedition, not mentioned by Herodotus, was the voyage of a 
Dorian colony to Crete, which is stated to have taken place while they 
were in their second settlement at the foot of Olympus (* Androm.* 
apud Strabon., p. 475 D); and Dorians are mentioned among the 
inhabitants of that island even by JEIomer ('Od.' xix. 174). This 
early settlement in Crete must not be confused with the two subsequent 
expeditions of the Dorians to that island, which took place after they 
were well settled in the Peloponnesus, the oue from Laconia under 
the guidance of PolUs and Delphus, the other from Argolis under 
Altl^mcnes. The migration of the Dorians to the Peloponnesus 
which is generally called ' the return of the descendants of Hercules,* 
is stated to have occurred 80 years after tho Trojan war, that is, in 
B.O. 1104 (Thucyd. L 12). Tho origin and nature of the connection 
which suDsisted between the Heracleidic and the Dorians are 
involved in much obscurity, but we cannot hero enter into the 
question. 

Tho Dorians mimt have been very inferior in number to the 
inhabitants of the countries which they conquered; but the superiorily 
of their peculiar tactics ensured them an easy victory in the field, and 
they appear to have taken all the strong places either by a long 
blockade or by some lucky surprise; for they were altogether unskilled 
in the art of taking walled towns. The governments which the Dorians 
established in all tho countries which they thus invaded and conquered 
was, as might have been expected, veiy analogous to that which tho - 
Noiman invasion introduced into England, namely, an aristocracy of 
conquest; for while the successful invaders remained on a footing of 
equality among themselves, all the old inhabitants of the country were 
reduced to an inferior condition, like the Saxons in England. They 
were called irtpioMot, or ' dwellers round about the city,’ a name 
corresponding exactly to the Pfahlbilrger, or 'citizens of the Palisade,’ 
at Augsburg, who dwelt in the city subivbs without the wall of tho 
city; to the ' pale ’ in Ireland before the time of James I.; to the 
people of the contado in Italy ; and to the fauxbourgeois in France. 
(Niebuhr, ‘Hist, of Rome,’ i. p. 398, Eng. tr.; Arnold’s 'Thucydides,' 
L p. 626; and Boighini, ' Origine della Citth di Firenze,’ p. 280, ed. 
1584.) All the members of the one class were gentle, all those of the 
other class were simple. The constitution of Sparta in particular 
was an aristocracy of conquest as far as the relations between the 
Spartans and Locedsamonians were concerned, while tho Spartans 
themselves lived under a democracy with two head magistrate, who 
were indeed oalled kings, but possessed very little kingly power. 

One of the most remarkable of the Doric institutions was that of 
the Ephori, or Overseers, a body of magistrates who posseased extra¬ 
ordinary privileges. The institution of this office is usually ascribed 
to Thoopompus, the grandson of Chorilaua the Proolid; but we agree 
with Dr.'Arnold ('Thucyd.* voL i. 646, and see Muller's 'Dorians,’ 
iL 550, Eng. trous.), in thinking that the Ephori, whp were fivo in 
number, were coeval with the first settlement of the Dorians in Sparta, 
and were merely the municipal magistrates of the five hamlets^hioh 
composed the city; but that afterwords when the Ileraaleidie began to 
encroach upon the privileges of the other Dorians, and it would seem 
in the reign of Theopompus, the Dorians gained for the Ephori an 
extension at authority which placed them virtually at the heim of the 
state, although the nominal authority was still left in the hands of the 
Heracleidte. Thus the Ephori were popular magistrates as fiur as the 
Dorians themselves were concerned, and the guw^ians of their rights, 
yet in relation to the wtpUttKM they were the oppressive instruments 
of an overbearing aristocracy. (Plato, ' Leg.’ iv. 712.) The Ephori 
were chosen in the autumn of every yeur; and the first in rank gave 
his name^ to the year. Every Spartan without regard to age or wmth 
was eligible the office. The Ephori poasessed judmial rights, 
generally preriding in cauaea of great inmoi-tance; they held also a 
censorial office, and were empowered to mie whom they pleased, and 
exact_ immediate payment of tiie fine; they oould suspend the 
functions of an;^ other mi^istrate, and arrest and bring to triid, or, 
under certain circumstances, depose even the kings. They presided 
and ^ut the vote in the public assemblies, and performed all tho 
functions of sovereignty in receiving and dismissing embaasiea treating 
with foreign states, and sending out military expeditions. The king, 
when he command!^, was always attended by two of the Ephori, who 
exercised a controlling power over his movements. The usurpations 
of the Ephori became at length almost unbearable, and th^ were 
murdered on their seats of justice by Cleomenes IL and their office 
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overthrown. It was however eubseqaently restored, though with ! 
diminished powers, and existed under the Romans. 

The usual name for a oonsUtaUon in a Dorian state was an order or 
regulative prinoiple (k^/ms), and this name appears to have arisen 
Aom the ououmstanoe that the attention of the Dorian l^fislators was 
principal^, if not solely, directed to the establishment of a system of 
militi^ disoipline and to thtf encouragement of that striot subordi* 
nation which is the result of it. It was by superior prowess and 
disoipline that the Dorians had acquired their rank, and it was only 
by a aontinuance*of this superiority that they eouid hope to maintain 
ihemsdves in the same position. Accordingly, it was important that 
while ^e bulk of the population was occupied as muoh as poadble in 
omottltural employments, the Dorian aristocracy should enjoy sulR- 
cient leisure and have every inducement of religion and amusement to 
praotiae those martial exe^ses in which it 'mts so needful for them 
to exceL The same occasion for striot disoipline may also account 
for the extraordinaiy austerity wMch prevailed in most Dorian 
communities. The Dorian women enjoy^ a degree of consideration 
unusual among the Qroeka The Syssitm, or common tables, which 
were established in most Dorian states, were designed to admonish 
those of the privii^;ed class that, living as they did in the midst of a 
conquered but numerous population, they must not consider them¬ 
selves to have any individual existence, but must live only for the 
sake of their order (k^/ios). The Delphian oracle regulat^ all the 
Dorian law systems. 

The Dorians used a peculiar variety of the Greek language known os 
the Doric diahct. It was spoken in the Dorian Tetrapolis; in the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus, and in the numerous Dorian colonies. 
The lyric poets of Greece in general wrote in the Doric dialect; and 
Gie choruses in the Attic plays are written in a kind of Doric. On 
this dialect the reader may consult, in addition to Mattaire and Gregory 
of Corinth, who have written on the Greek dialects in general, 
the excellent remarks of MUllor, 'Dorians,* v. iL App. VIII. p. 484, 
Eng. trans. 

In addition to the Dorian settlements which have been mentioned, 
this race sent out many colonies: of these the most important were 
established along the south-west coast of Asia Minor and the westera 
coast of Greece. Among the more important on this coast were 
Ambrocia, Anactorium, Apollonio, Epidamnus, and Leucas. Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Corcyr^ and Sicily also Imasted a Dorian population; Bysan- 
tium and Chaicedon were Megarean colonies; and the celebrated 
cities, Tarentum and Crotona, in Italy, were founded under the 
authority of Sparta. 

(Miiller, Doriana; K. P. Hermann, Lekrhuch der Griechiachtn 
StaataaltertMmer, Eng. trans.; Ijaahma,nn,Spartaniachcl^atUaver/aaaung; 
Leake, Northern Greece; Dodwell; Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Geography; Thirlwall, Jliat. of Greece, voL i.; Grote, Jli^. of Greece; 
Wordsworth, Greece.) 

DORKING, Surrey, a market-town and the scat of a Poor-Law 
Union in the parish of Dorking, is situated in 61" 14' N. lat., 0" 19' 
W. long.; distant 12 miles E. by S. from Guildford, 23 miles 8. by W. 
from London by road, and 29 miles by the Reading branch of the 
^uth-Eaatem railway. The population of the town of Dorking in 
1851 WHS 3490. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of 
Surrey and diocese of Winchester. Dorking Poor-Law Union contains 
eight parishes and townships, with an area of 37,970 acres, and a 
population in 1861 of 11,362. 

Dorking occupies an Hgrceable and healthy situation in the valley 
on the south side of the North Downs, near the river Mole. The 
town has a neat and clean appearance, ^e streets are well laid out, 
lighted with gas, and paved. The parish church, a spacious edifice, 
rebuilt in 1837, consists of nave, aisles, transept, and chancel, and 
has a tower rising from the intersection of the nave and transept; the 
tower is surmounted with an octagonal spire of considerable height. 
The Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Quakers have places of 
worship. There ore National, British, and Infant schools, and a 
savings bank. 

'The chief trade of Dorking is in flour, lime, and chalk. Poultry 
of a peculiar kind is reared for the London market, though less 
extensively now than formerly. The Dorking fowl is distinguished 
by having five claws to each foot. The weekly market is on Thursday; 
a montMy stock market is h(dd on the second Thursday of the month; 
an annual fair is held on the day before Holy Thursday. Petty 
sessions and a county coTirt are held in Dorking. Many Roman coins 
have been foimd in the neighbourhood, indudiiw silver coins of 
Tiberius and Antonlmw. In the neighbourhood of Dorking are many 
handsome mansions, among which is Deepdene, the residence of 
Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 

fanning and Bray, Surrey ; Brayley, Surrey.) 

DORNOCH. [SOTBBBLAirD.] 

DORPAT, or DBRPT (in Livonian, Tehrpata), a town in the 
government of Livonia in Rusria, is situated at the foot and on the 
declivity of a hill on the Embaoh, a feeder of Lake Peipus, in 68" 22' 
N. lat., 26" 46' E. long., 188 mUes N.E. fromRi^ and 168 miUs &W, 
finm St. Petersburg, and has about 14,000 inhabitants, including th< 
Riga and St. Petenbuig suburbs. The river is crossed by a handsomt 
br^ge of spranite of three massive arches, and the town, which is 
embelliahed with gardens^ forms a semioirole, laid out in stndghi 


broad streets, which are kept very clean, and adorned with some 
handsome public buildings of freestone, particularly the government 
offices and university buildings. The houses, constructed either of 
bricks or wood, the walls and roofs of which are painted in showy 
colours, do not in general exceed one story in height. The Dombetg 
Hill, at the north-western extremity of the town, is approached from 
one of the princi^ squares, and is laid, out in avenues and walks; 
the summit is called Cathedral Place, from its having been the site of 
a cathedral, which was burned down in 1775, and is at present the 
site of an observatory, of the university library, of schools of anatomy 
and natural history, museums, &c. The observatory of Dorpat, long 
presided over by Btruve, is one of the most colebrate<i in Europf. 
Among its excellent astronomical apparatus is a great refracting 
telescope by Fraunhofer, which was placed here by the Emperor 
Alexander. In the middle of the 16th oentuiy Doipat had a cathedral 
and seven churches within the walls, besides three outside of them. Of 
the town as it then existed there remains little except the ruins of 
the old cathedral, the whole city having been almost destroyed in 
the groat fire of 1775. The ramparts still exist but they are converted 
into public walks. Internal trade, the navigation of the Embach, 
and the wants of those who are connected with the university, afford 
employment to the i>eoplo of the town. They also hold a large 
annual fair in January for the sale of Russian and foreign manufac¬ 
tures. The university was founded in 1632 by Qustavua Adolphus, 
at a time when Livonia, Esthonio, and Ingria, belonged to the 
Swedish crown, but was suppressed by Alexia Michaelovitsh in 1656. 
The Swedes having however recovered possession of Livonia, it was 
re-established in 1690 ; in 1699 they transferred it to Pornau, and in 
December 1802, it was recom^tuted by the Emperor Alexander for 
the benefit of Livonia, Esthohia, and Courlond, the nobility of which 
elect a curator or superintendent, who conjointly with its heads, 
administers its revenue, which amounts to about 58007. a year. The 
university, whiuh is open to students of every religious persuasion, 
but is particularly a Protestant institution, consists of the four 
faculties of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy; had 45 professors 
in 1848, and was attended by about 600 students. It has a library 
of nearly 60,000 volumes, and suitable collections for natural and 
experimental philosophy, mineralogy, zoology, anatomy, ami pstho- 
logy, &e .; a botanical gulden, containing above 18,000 plants, a theo¬ 
logical and a piiilologicul seminary, a gymnasium, and a training school. 

DORSETSHIRE, an English county included between 50" 30' and 
61" 5' N. lat., and 1“ 48' and 3" 7' W. long.; is bounded E. by Hamp¬ 
shire, N. by Wiltshire, N.W. by Somersetshire, and VV. by Devonshire ; 
along all its southern borders it is washe<i by the English Channel. 
Dorsetshire is for a short distance separated from Hampshire by a 
rivulet which joins the Avon of Wiltshire and Hampshire alMve 
Christchurch : for a short distance it is separated from Somersetshire 
by the ivel or Yeo, and the brooks that run into it; and in the west 
it is separated from Somersetshire and Devonshire by the Axe and 
some small streams that run into that river. 

The form of the county is very irregular, and one small part is 
entirely detached from the rest and inclosed by Devonshire. Its 
greatest length is from east to west, from Alderholt, near Fordlng- 
bridge, in Hampshire, to the western extremity of the detached part, 
which is inclosed within the boundary of Devonshire, 57 or 58 miles; 
but from the irregular course of the boundary, the line joining these 
two points is not wholly in Dorsetshire. The breadth from north to 
south varies much; the greatest breadth is from the spot where the 
river Stour enters Dorsetshire to Portland Bill or Point, 40 miles; at 
the eastern extremity, along the Hampshire border, the breadth is 
16 miles; at the western extremity, near Lyme Regis, only 5 miles. 
The area is 987 square miles; the population in 1851 was 184,207. 

Voaat, Raya, and lalantia. —At the eastern end of Dorsetshire the 
coast is precipitous; but the clifb extend scarcely a mile south-west 
from the border of Hampshire, and are succeeded by a low sandy 
tongue of land, running about a mile farther in the same direction to 
the narrow entrance of Poole harbour. This bay penetrates 6 miles 
inland towards the west, and expands to a breadth of 4 or 6 miles. 
Its outline is very irregular, and it forms several small bays, as Hole’s 
Bay, Lytchet Bay, Arne Bay, &o. It receives the Frome, t^e Piddle, 
and other streams; it consists for the most part of banks of mnd, 
which are diy at low water, and covered with sea-weed, and are 
separated from each other by deeper channels. The town of Poole 
is on a peninsula at the entrance of Hole's Bay, on the north side 
of the harbour. There ore several islands in Poole harbour; Brown- 
sea or Brownscy, the larmst, which lies near the entrance of the 
harbour, is a mile and a half long from east to west, and nearly a 
mile brood. It is sandy, partly covered with heath, furze, and fern, 
and partly cultivated or bid ;out in a plantation. There are on it an 
old castle and one or two tenements. The water is so shallow in 
Poole harbour, except in tiie channels, that only small or lightly- 
laden boats can pass over the bonks, even at liigh'watcr; sevenil of 
the channels are only sufficient for fishing boata'and small craft; the 
Wareham and Main channels, the south or Wych channel, and that 
which leads to the town of Poole, are navigable for larger vessels. 
The shore round Poole harbour is low, and near where the Frome 
falls into it the land is protected from inundation by an embankment. 
{• From the entrance of Poole harbrur a low shore runs southward 
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nearly 3 miles, and tlien becomes steep, and turns eastward, forming 
Studland Bay, the southern limit of which is Handfast Point; it thon 
snins about 4 miles south by west to PeTsrel Point and Durlston 
Head, thence west by south 6* miles to Sh Aldhelm’a or St. Alban's 
Head, 344 frat high, and. continues in an irregular line west by north 
17 or 18 miles to Weymouth Bay, forming along the lino of coast 
several small bays. 

The shore of Weymouth Bay is low, and extends 2 miles south to 
the towns of Meioombe Regis and Weymouth ; here the olilFs recum* 
mence, and run 1 mile south-west to Saudsfoot Castle, whence a low 
shore extends 2 miles south by east to Portland Castle, on the 
poainsula or Isle of Portland. The lofty coast of this ialand takes a 
circuit of S or 6 miles to the Bill of Portland, the southernmost poii^t of 
the county, and thence above 3 miles northward to the commence¬ 
ment ot the Chesil Bank, whudi connects the north-west extremity 
of the Isle of Portland with the main-land. The bay between 
Weymouth and the Isle of Porthmd is called Portland Road. 

The Isle of Portland is about 4 miles long, and in the widest part 
nearly a mile and a half broad, it is one continued bed or rock of 
freestone. The highest point in the island is 4.58 feet above the level 
of the sea; the uliU’s on the western side are very lofty; those at th j 
Bill are not more than 20 or 30 feet high. The island supplies the 
gi'oater part of the provisions requisite for the sustenance of the 
popxilation. Water is plentiful and good ; one sti'cam bivs suilicient 
volume to tom a mill. The herbage is very fine, and aff'orils pastvirago 
to a number of sheep, whose flesh is considered to be excellent | 
mutton. The arable laud is mostly common field ; the iuclosures ore 
bounded by stone fences. Wheat, oats, petuso, and a little barley are 
grown; sainfoin is also cultivated. There are few trees in the island. 
The islanders are a robust race, x^ccnliarly adaxited to the hard labour 
of quarrying stone, in which a* considerable number are empb>yed. 
They occasionally engage in Ashing, and a few ai-e employed in 
agriculture, trade, and handicraft. The custom of gavelkind prevails 
here. The island has one village, Chesilton, at tho commencement 
of the Chesil bonk, on the north-west side of Portland. There are 
two castles; one, on the east shore of the isle, is veiy anciont, and 
built in tho form of a pentagon, with a number of small loop-holes, 
whence it has been vulgarly called ‘ Bow and Arrow Ca.stle : ’ it is 
sometimes called Rufus’s Castle. The other i.H on tho northern side 
of the islanil, built by Hemy VITI., and, in connection with Sonds- 
foot Castle, commands Portland Road; a few guns are still mo»mtc<l. 
Near the Bill are two lighthouses. The quarries will be noticed here¬ 
after. Masses of rocks extend under water to a considerable distance 
from the island. A dangerous surf, called * The Race of Portland,’ 
extends from the west of tho island eastward to St. Aldhelm’s Hca<l. 
Portland Road is sheltered from the south-west wind, and aflbnis 
good holding ground at 8 or 9 fathoms. In 1847 an act was passed 
for the formation of a harbour of refuge oil' the Islo of Portland by 
tho construction of a breakwater, extending northward fi^otn tho north¬ 
eastern point of tho island for a mile au<l a cpiarter, so as to include a 
laige pai-t of Portland Road. A considerable qumber of convicts 
are emjtloycd on the works, a convict establishment having been 
formed on the island for the i>uri>o3c. Tho works are now steadily 
advancing. 

Lelond, Hollinshod, and Camden agree in speaking of Portland ns 
having been once separated from tho mainland; but it has long be-on 
united to it by the Chesil Bank, one of the longest and most extr«u)r- 
dinary ridges of pebbles in Kurope. From its (.ommencement at the 
Isle of Portland it extends in a ramarkably straight line north-west 
for many miles, running x>ai-allel to the const, from wiiich it is sepa¬ 
rated by a narrow arm of the sea called ‘ Tho Fleet,' ns far as A bbots- 
bury, 10 miles from Portland : hero it unites with tlio mainland au<l 
runs along the shore nearly six miles further to the coraincnoement 
of the clifls at Burton Castle, not far from Bridijort. The brca<lth of 
tho Chesil Bank is in some places near a quarter of a mile, but com- i 
mouly much less. The base is formed of a mound of blue clay, which j 
is covered to the depth of four, five, or six feet by a coat of smooth 
round pebbles, chiefly of white calcareous spar (these are called ! 
Portland pebbles), but partly of quartz, chert, jasper, fta, so loose I 
that a horse’s legs sink almost knee deep at every step. Marine 
^auts grow in patches along the edge of the bank by tho water-side. 
The pebbly oovering is oontiuually shifling, in eonsoqueuce of the 
action of the winds and the sea. The fleet receives the water of 
several rivulets, and runs into tho open sea at its south-castom ex tre- 
mity by a narrow chaunol called ‘Small Mouth.’ At tho north-westera 
extremity it forms a ‘ swannery,’ which onoe consisted of 7,000 swans. 
The Fleet is much frequented by water-fowl, among which Dr. Matou 
observed the wild swan. 

From Burton Castle tho coast, generally abrupt and frequently high, 
runs west-north-west 10 or 12 miles to the border of Devonshire : the 
cliffil in this part are remarkable for the beauty and variety of tho 
fossils ^ which they contain. The whole extent of the Dorsetshire 
coast, including tho circuit of tho Islo of Portland, may be estimated 
at above 75 miles. 

Surface, Hydrography, Communications. —Tho surface of this county 
is for the most part uneven. Tho principal elevations are the ohau 
downs, which, entering Dorsetshire from Wiltshire on the northern 
aide of Cranboume Chase, 2 or 8 miles S.B. from Shaffcesbmy, turn'' 


to the south and run to the valley of the Stour, in tho neighbourhood 
of Mandford. From the valley of the Stour the chalk downs run 
neoiiy west to tihe neighbourhood of Beaminster, and form the 
northern boundary of the basin whose drainage is received by Poole 
Harbour. The hflls near Beaminster form, with the exception of 
some outlying masses, the western extremity of the great chalk 
formation. chalk hilla frnm Beaminster run aouUi-eaat or east 

and form the ‘ South Downs,* the highest points in which axe along 
the southern escarpment. The hills gradually approach the coast a 
few miles north-east of Melcombe Regis. From laalwmth the chalk 
hills run eastward to Handfast Point, the headiand which separates 
Studlaud and Swanoge bays. FiUesdon Pen, west of Beaminster, 
which is 934 feet high, is the highest point in the county, and belongs 
to the greensand fuimation. Swyre Hill, on the ooasi^ near Kimme- 
ridge, in the Isle of Purbcck, is 669 feet high. 

The Stour, the chief river of Dorsetshire, rises in Wiltekire, in 
Stourhead Park, on the border of Somerset^re, and running south 
by east enters Dorsetshire between three and four miles from its 
source. Its course in Dorsetshire is generally in a south-east direction 
and by a very winding channel. Its feeders ore the Bhroen, the 
Ijiddoii, the Cale, and the Allen. After it receives the Allen the Stour 
flows east-south-east 6 or 7 miles into Hampshire, after entering which 
it receives a considerable stream, 16 or 18 miles long, from Cran- 
bourne; and about 4 miles lower it joins tho Avon near Christchurch, 
ill Hampshire. The whole courac of the Stour is nearly 65 miles. 
It is navigable for about 40 miles to Sturminster Newton. 

The river Yeo, Ive, or Ivel, is formed by two brooks, one rising in 
Soraorsetshiro and one in Dorsetshire, which uniting near Milbourue 
Port (Somersetshire), and flowing south-west, enter Doi'setshire 
between Milbourne Port and Sherboume, about 3 miles from their 
respective sources. The Yeo then flows flrst west-south-west, then 
west-north-west for about 7 miles, when it again touches the border 
of Somersetshire, nlmig which it winds for about 3 miles, and then 
entering Somersetshire flows north-west into the I’arret, Tho Stour 
and the Yeo cany off tho drainage of all that part of the county 
which lies north of the North Downs. 

The North and South Downs inclose the basin of the two rivers 
Piddle, or Trent, and Frome, which unite in Poole Harbour below 
Wnroham, and from their situation with respect to that town ai’o 
respectively called VVarebiun North and Wiixcham South River. The 
Piddle rises in the village of Alton on the southern declivity of the 
North Downs, and flows south and south-east past Piddlotrenthide 
and Piddlchintou to Piddletown. From Piddletuwn it has a general 
east-south-east course about 22 miles in length to its entrance into 
Poole Harbour. Tho Frome rises on the Downs near Coracombe, 
north-east of Beaminster, and flows south-east. At Maiden Newton 
it receives a stream from tho Downs near Beaminster. From Maiden 
New'ton the Frome flows south-east 8 miles to Dorchester. From 
Dorchester it flows east nearly 20 miles into Poole Harbour, just upon 
entering which it unites with the Piddle, and has the same low-water 
channe l as that river: its whole length to Foolo Hoi'bour is about 
35 miles. For a considerable part of their course both the Frome 
and the Piddle flow through low meadows; the channel- of each is 
repeatedly divided and reunited. They are not navigable above 
Waresham. 

The western extremity of tho county is watered by the Bredy, 
tho Brit, the Char, and the Axe, which lost rather belongs to Devon¬ 
shire. . The Lh'&ly flows westwa^ 7 or 8 miles from Little Bredy into 
the sea near Burton Bradstock, at tho north-west extremity of the 
Chesil Bank. The Brit rises near Beaminster, on tixe southern slope 
of the chiilk hills, near the junction of tho North and South Downs, 
and flows south about 9 miles into the sea below Bridport; the. mouth 
of it forms Bridport Harbour. The Char is about as long as the 
Brit; it rises near Pillesdon Pen, and flows south and south-west into 
the sea at Charinoiith. The Axe rises in Doraetshira and flows for 
some miles along the border of the county. 

Dorsetshire has no canals. The Doraet and Somerset Canal, for 
which acts were obtained in 1796 and 1803, but which was never 
executed, was to have entered the county near Stalbridge and to have 
followed the valley of the Stour till it opened into that river above 
Biandford Forum. The intended English and Bristol Channels Ship 
Canal was to cross the western extremity of the county. 

Tho only passenger railway in Dorsetshire is the most western 
portion completed of the main line of the London and Soutik-Westem 
It enters the county a few miles west of Ringwood, and proceeds in a 
south-westerly direction past Poole, where it orosses a portion of 
Poole Harbour, and sends off a shoii branch to the town of Poole, 
and forwards to Warelmm, whence it proceeds in a westerly direction 
to Dorchester. Ife total length in Dorsetshire is about 83 miles. 

Tho Pouzanco, Falmouth, and Exeter mail-road orosses the county 
in nearly its whole extent. It enters it near Woodyates Inn, between 
Salisbury and Biandford, and runs south-west through Whitchurch 
and Piddletown to Dorchester, and thence west by Bridport and 
Oharmouth to Axmiuster, in Devonshire. The Exeter mail-ro^ 
crosses the northern part of the county, entering it near Shaftesbury, 
and running thence sometimes in Somersetshire and sometimes la 
Dorsetshire by Sherboume to Yeovil, in Somersetah^ lb just 
crosses the western extremity and tho detached portion of the oounty 
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between Ohard and Honiton. The Falmouth, Dovonport, and Exeter 
mail*road also just croesee the western part of the county. The 
Southampton and Poole maihroad enters tho county beyond Ring* 
wood, and mns by Wimboumo Minster to Poole. There are several 
other important roads in tho county. 

Qeolo^ol Gharaettr .—The direction of the chalk-hills, which has 
been already noticed, furnishes tho key to the geolo.;ioal structure of 
Dorsetshire. The North and South Downs respectively extend westward 
from the neighbourhood of Shafteabmy and the peninsula, which, 
although a part of the mainland, is called tho Isle of Purbeck. The 
Downs unite at their western extremity near Beaminster, and inclose 
a basin, the 'Trough of Poole,' in which we havo the formations 
superior to the chalk; beyond or without tins ba^ we havo tho 
formations which underlie the chalk. 

The eastern part of tho county, as far as Cranboume, Chalbury 
and Wimboume Minster, and the Trough of Poole, are occupied by 
the plastic clay. Potter's clay in beds of various thickness and 
at different depths alternates with loose sand in this formation in 
tho Troug\j of Poole. The potter’s clay is sent to Staffortlshire, 
where it is mixod with ground flints and employed in the finer kinds 
of pottery. Beneath the potter’s cloy lies a seam of very friable 
earthy brown coal, which crumbles when put into water, burns with 
a weak flame, emitting a particular and rather bituminous smell, 
somewhat like Bovey coal. An extensive horizontal bed of pipeclay 
skirts the northern declivity of the South Downs, and contains a bed 
of coal exactly resembling that of Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight; clay 
of the same bed, but not of equal quality, may be found in other 
parts of the Trough of Poole; it is quarried extensively near tho 
town of Poole, whore clay for firo-hricks is also dug. Near Handfast 
Ptiint the aand of this formation passes into sandstone. The plastic 
clay is found capjiing one or two hills south-west of Dorchester. 

The chalk formation bounds the plastic clay. In the North Downs 
the chalk occupies a breadth of nciuly ten miles, namely, from 
Shaftesbury to Cranboume, and along the valley of the Stour from 
above Blandford to Wimboumo Minster: at its western extremity the 
formation is still broader, extending about 18 miles beyond Bm- 
miuster to Stinsford, near Dorchester. On tho southern side of the 
Ti-ough of Poole it becomes much narrower, scarcely averaging two 
miles in breadth. Tho cliffs along tho south coast are partly chalk : 
the strata are in some places curved and occasionally vcriical. The 
valleys drained by the upper part of the Frorao and its tributaries 
are occupied by tho green.s.and, so that tho mass of the chalk hills 
about Beaminster is out off from the rest of the formation. In the 
district south of tho chalk ningo and extending to the coast the chalk- 
marl, greensand, weald elay, and iron sand are found skirting the 
chalk in the order in which w'e have named them in the Tslc of 
Purbeck, and extending along the coast between the cdialk and the 
Purbeck and Porthuid limestone, next to bo noticed. The imn-sand 
near Lulworth contains imperfect beds of wood-coal. The weald 
cli^ is nob found along tho coast west of the Isle of Purbeck. 

The Purbeck strata, belonging to the upper series of tho oolitic 
formation, consist of argillaceous limestone alternating with schiot-oso 
marl: they crop out from under the iron-sand in the Isle of Purbeck. 
A variety of tho Purbeck stone known as Purbeck marbhi was formerly 
much used for columns and omameuts iii our cathcilrals and old 
churches. Tho thickness of the Purbeck beds is estimated at 290 feet. 
The Portland oolite, iiuothur member of the same series which suc¬ 
ceeds the Purbeck stone, occupies the remainder of the Tslc of Purbeck 
and the whole of tho Isle of Portland. It consists of a number i>f beds 
of a yellowish white calcareous freestone, generally mi.xe<l with a 
small quantity of silicious sand. But the different beds of whicii it 
is crimposud often vary in their characters, nor aro tho same bods of a 
uniform character in different localities. The varieties of this forma¬ 
tion afford a great pai-t of the stone used for architectural pur|»asc8 
in London. The Portland stone came into repute in^ the time of 
James I., who used it by the advice of his nreniteets in rebuilding 
tho bonqueting-houae at Whitehall. After tho great fire of Loudon, 
A.I). 1666, vast quantities of this stone were used in rebuilding St. 
Paul’s and other public edifices. A considerable portion of West¬ 
minster bridge and tihe whole of Blaokfriars bridge are built of it. 

The strata of stone of all kinds on the e:iat side of Portland have 
an aggregate thickness of 93 feet, on the west side of 112 foot. The 
upper strat um or ‘ cap stoue* is employed iu building the Portland 
bi-eidcwater. Tho Kimmeridge clay, a blue slaty or grayish yellow 
olay, which also belongs to the upper oolitic series, underlies the 
Portland stoue: it sometimes contains beds of a highly bituminous 
shale, which, from their being found near Kimmeridge iu tho Iste of 
Purbeck, have obtained the name of Kimmeridge cosX have given 
to the whole formation the name of Kimmeridge clay. The thick¬ 
ness of the Kimmeridge olay is estimated at 600 or 700 foot. It 
forms the base of tho Portland oolite in the Isle of Portland, and 
the line of junotion between the two formations is elevated on the 
north side of tho island for above the level of ^ho sea. The coasts 
of the island are here formed by a sloping banlfbf Kimmeridge clay, 
surmounted by an abrupt escarpment of oolite. On the south side 
of the Island by the dip of the atmta towards tho south, tho lino of 
junction is brought down to the level of the sea. 

Towards the south-westeru shore of the Isle of Purbeck, where 
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the chalk downs approach the sea, and are skirted only by a vciy 
narrow belt occupied by the iron sand, and bcjfpnd that seaward by 
the Portlaml oolite, the sea has formed soverai singular coves, at tho 
entrance of which are lofty headlands of oolite; while the cove or 
basin is excavated inlwd as fur aa the chalk. The precipitous sides 
of the.so basins exhibit in a most striking manner the formations 
between tho chalk and the oolite. 

We.stward of the coves just «le8crihed, extending frem Weymouth 
Bay toward.s the river Brit^ occurs what Is termed by geologists ‘ a 
saildlc,’ a double scries of formations. After tho grueiKHand, Purbeck 
and Portland beds, and Kimmeridge clay, liavo suceessively cropped 
out from beneath the chalk, the coral rag, and Oxford clay, members 
of tho middle series of oolites, rise to the surface in suocension, and 
are succeeded by tho forest marble and the great oolite, which belong 
to the lowest scries of the oolitic formations. To the southward of 
the great oolite and forest mai'ble, tho superior strata reappear in 
reverse order of succession; the Oxford clay, then tho coral rag, and 
then the Kimmeridge clay, which runs down to the .shore at Weymouth, 
and rises again from the sea in the Isle of Portland, where it appears 
ca]>pcd with tho Portland oolite. 

In the north-western and western parts of the coun^, the chalk 
formation i-s succeeded by the greensand, which crops out fi*om beneath 
it, and skirts the northern sitle and the western extremity of the North 
Down.s. The greeusaud forms the outlying masses of Pillesdon and 
Lewstou hills, and of others yet farther west along tho borders of 
Dorsetshire and in tho county of Devon. [Dkvoxsjiikk.] West of 
Shafte.sbury extends a betl <jf Kimmeridge clay, which crops out from 
un<lcr the greensand: west of the Kimmeridge clay is a range of 
coral rag hills ; and still farther west occur the Oxfonl clay and the 
great oolite. All these formations are overlaid by tho westward 
extension of the chalk and greensand from the valley of thc.Stour to 
Beamin.ster ; but some of them re-appear in the cliffs which line tho 
coast westward of the Chesil bank. The western extremity of tho 
county i.s occupied by the lowest memlxu's of the oolitic series ami by 
the lias. Tlie line of junction of these formations extends nearly 
nortii and south from llmiiistcr in Somersetsliire to tlio sea. The 
detached part of tlic county which is inclosed within Devonshire is 
partly occupied by the red marl formati<in. 

Cliutate, SuH, Affriculture. —The climate of Dorsetshire, though 
mild and healthy, is not so warm as its geographical situation would 
leiid us to expect; a circuinstancc owing to the nature of the soil 
anrl tho Viareness of its chalk hills, thei'c being little or nothing to 
break the fiiree of the winds that sweep over them. Tho air is some¬ 
what keen anrl bracing. In tho valleys tho climate rc.scmb1e.s that of 
the valleys of Devonshire, and the vegetation is very similar. It 
upiJiiara from Domesday Book that in tjie 11th c;entury there were 
vincyanls in scjvcral parts of this county. 

A considerable portion of the soil in the south-eastern jiart of Dor¬ 
setshire is composed of a loose .santl ami gravel, with a portion of 
fernigiiious loam. Tho whole surface of the county consists chiefly 
of this loose santl ivnd gravel, clay and chalk, 'fhe most fertile spots 
are those where all the three have been mixed in the valleys by the 
rivulets w’liich run rlown the hills caiTyiug the roil with them. The 
poor sautly soil occupies that part of the county which joins Hamp- 
sliiro. In the rsentro nud towards Wiltshire lies the chalk ; and along 
tho co.i.st, river a more soliil chalky reck, is a stratum of clay, which 
likewise covers the. western part trrwanls 1 )evonshire, ami thi.* northern 
towanls Soiiir'r.'etsluiv. 

'J’lie chalk hills to the wert of Dorclie.-bir, and along tho borders of 
the vale of Blauktumv, .are of con.-itleiuble elevatuui, and crmtaiii 
several narrow vale.s and deep hollrrw.s. Tho ino.st clriv.ateil jmrts of 
tho chalk district are ino.st profitably rctaincrl as sheep-walk, the 
piusturo being line and short. In the bottom of the vale of Black- 
more are some extremely fertile meatlows wutcroil by the river Stour. 
Tho hills whirdi look down upon this valley are high aud bare; but 
tho lower sides are beautifully varied with woods aud fielrls. The 
quantity of arable laud throughout tho county lieara but a small 
proportion to the pasture ; ami greater attention is paid to the rearing 
of sheep and frediug of cattle tTmn to the raising of com. . 

On the larger farms tho farm-houses are ohl huildings of, and covered 
with, stone tiles; in the suiallor they are mostly thatched with reed. 
Many cottages arc hiiilt with ..md walls composed of road sentpiugs, 
chalk, and straw', the fimndation being of stoue or brick. Ganleu 
walls arc frequently built of these cheap materials, their top being 
protected from the weather by a s..iall roof of thatch, which extends 
a few inches over each side. 

The introduction of sainfKu on the dry chalky soils has been a 
great advantage, as it produces a rich fodder, requires little manure, 
and lasts many years. In this soil tbe wheat is generally sown after 
clover which has stood one or two yea's, but sometimos also after 
turnips or rape fed off The folding of the laud ssives manure, aud 
the vicinity of sheep downs gives an opportunity of having largo 
folds and repeating the folding often, both before and after sowing 
the sooil. The tre^ of tho sheep oonsolidates lbo.so .soils liettcr than 
the heaviest roller. 

Barley is here a more important crop than wheat. It is sown from 
^ho middle of March to tho middle of May. The ewlicst sown is 
gener^ly the best. Tho produce averages 30 bushels per acre. Oats 
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MTS Bown on the heevier end moieter eoile. Potetoee ere oultiTeted to 
a oonudemble extent in the ri(dk loeaM about Bridport^ BcaminsWi 
Abbotebury, Ac. Sainfoin is sown iritb a spring crop: four buehele 
of seed are required for an aore. It is out before the Uoesom is 
fully expanded, and made into hay, which is exoellent fodder for ^eep 
in wmter. After seraal years, when it begins to go ofi^ it is ploi^hed 
up, and ^ land sown with oata. Hemp is cultivated to someextent 
in the ridheet adls, which contain a oonudersble proportion of sand, 
and are too U^t for beans. ‘ Flax is likewise cultivated in the sound 
deep loams whidh have been gradually enriched by msnuring the 
preoeding or<^ 

The meadows along the vale of Blackmore ue exfoemdy rich, and 
produee much hay, which is used to feed the dairy cows in winter. 
The upland meadows are well managed, and ftequently dressed with 
lime 1 ^ dung. Many sh^ whidt feed on the downs in suqimer 
are wintered in the valea The pastures on die hilla are well adapted 
Jto feed dairy cowa The Dorset butter is in good repute in I^ondon 
and Portsmouth for ship provision as well as domestic usa Dorset 
salt butter, when well washed, is very commonly sold in London for 
fresh buttfs^ The butter is made fr^ die cream, and the skimmed 
milk is maJRnto cheesa 

The Dorset sheep are noted as a profitable breed to those who rear 
houBe>lambB for the London market They give much milk, and 
fiittMi their lambs better than any other l^d. There is another 
verv small breed in the Isle of Purbeck, and near Weymouth, of 
which the fledi is in repute with epicures: some consider them as 
die real and original DfiMtshire breed. They resemble die small 
forest dheep formwly found on all the commons of the Forest of 
Windsor, and on Ba^ot Heath, the mutton of which was in equal 
repute as Bag^ot mutton. The wool is fine, but the fleece does not 
weigh above lA or 2 lbs. on an average. The Southdown breed is very 
generally found in Dorsetshire^ andsii^ the pasture and climate better 
than the Leicester. 

DivUiont, TowtiB, Ac .—The county of Dorset previous to the year 
1740 was divided into five more considerable parts, or as they were 
termed 'divisions,' which took their names from the towns of— 
1. Blandford, II. Bridport, IIL Dorchester, IV. Shaftesbury, and 
y. Sherboume. These were furth«r subdivided into 85 hundrwls, 
24 liberties, and 10 borougba 

Since 1740 a new arrangement of the county has been adopted. 
The five divisions have been increased to nine, namely:—Blandford, 
north and south, Bridport, Ceme, Dorchester, Shaftesbury, or Shaston, 
east and west, Sherboume, or Sherborne, and Sturminster. These 
divisions are further subdivided into 36 hundreds, 22 liberties, and 
0 borougha The borough of Poole is considered as a county in itself. 

The following are market-towns:—D orchesteb, the county town, 
and a municipid and parliamentary borough, on the river Frome; the 
parliamentary boroughs of Bridpobt, on ^e Brit; Ltub Kkois, on 
the Sea; Melcombb Beois, on the Sea, united with that of Wxv- 
MOUTH ; Poole, on Poole Harbour; Shaftesburt, on the border of 
the county adjacent to Wiltshire; Waberam, between the Piddle and 
>1 he Frome; and the municipal borough of Blardfobd Forum, on 
the Stour. Of these places, and of the market-towns of Beamimsteb, 
on the Brit, near its source, Cerne Abbas, on the Cerao, Crakboubre, 
Shebbourre, on the Yeo, Sturmirster, on the Stour, and Wiu- 
boubhe Mirsteb, on the Allen, os well as Corfr Castle, a disfran¬ 
chised borough in the Isle of Purbeck, on account is given under 
their respective titles. Of Milton Abbas, Stalbridge, and Swanage, 
we nve a brief notice here. 

Milton Abba*, or Abbot, is said to derive its name (which is a con¬ 
traction of Middleton Abbot) from its situation near the centre of 
the county. It is in a deep vale inclosed by steep chalk hills on the 
north and south sidei The parish had in 1851 a population of 915 
persons. Its miu-ket and fairs have been given up. An abbey 
founded here by King Athelstan formerly gave importance to the 
town. The buildings of the abbey were preserved for a long time, 
but were gradually pulled down, chiefly to be replaced by more modem | 
erections. The hall yet remains, a noble and magnificent old room, i 
Mrt of the mansion of Milton Abbey, belonging to the Darner family. | 
This family enjoyed for some time the title of Earl of Dorchester, ' 
now extinct. The conventual church is now a private chapel. It 
consists of the choir, transepts, and tower of the old abbey cnurch : 
the choir is chiefly of early derated character; the transepts and 
tower are perpendicular. The general appearance of ttiis e^fico is 
yexy fine, 

Sttdbridffe is situated about 21 miles N. by E. from Dorchester. 
The population of the township in 18f 1 was 1826. The market is 
held every alternate Tuesday; and there are two cattle fairs in the 
year. The town is irregularly laid out. In the market-place is a 
very dilapidated ancient cross, 22 feet high, or including the base of 
three steps 30 feet. The church, a large ancient stractnre, with a 
high embattled tower at the west end, has been recently repaired. 
There are an Independent cha^l, and a free school. Stone u quarried 
in the parish, and used for building and roofing. 

Sicanage, 29 miles E.S.E. from Dorchester, population 2014, a 
decayed market-town and sea-jiort. The church, which is spaciouR, 
is of diifbrent periods; some parts are very ancient. Thm arej 
chapels belonging to the Independents and Wesleyan Methodists.'* 


The town consists of a street a mile in Imgth, containing many good 
shops. Swanage is much resorted to during the summer for sea¬ 
bathing. Many of the inhabitants are employdl in extensive stone- 
quarries in the ndghbouthood. ^ 

The following are the more important villagei^tlilh their population 
in 1851, and a tew other partionlara .*— 

Afjpeddle, 8 miles Kif.B. from Dorchester : population of the 
parish, 488. The dhuroh, whkh is a trety handsome specimen of the 
decorated a^le, or^^nally belonged to Came Abbey; in the interior 
is some fine casing. On Bladen Heath, in this puririi, are several 
onrious exoavariona. Beer Begte^ 10^ miles E.N.E. from Dorchester, 
population 1242, is a decayed market-town. The ehnroih has a noble 
carved oak roof; in the interior are remains of several fine altw- 
tombs. The Independents and Weslsyan Methodists have places of 
worship, and tibsre is a Free school. A frtir is held on September loth 
and the four following days. BeerB«d8iM^i''0™^F*^<>* 
of Wareham. Brooc^y, 6 miles S. by W. from Dorchester: poptua- 
tion of the pariah, 610i. Besides the church, which was rebuilt in 
1886, there are a Weri^sn Metiliodist chapel and a National school. 
The village is much resorted to on account of a mineral sfilphureous 
spring, klmwn as Nottington Spa. Broad Wiaedeot, 18 miles N.E. 
from Dorchester: impulation, 1661. Besides the pariah church, 
which is ancient, there is a new church at Blaokdown, a hamlet of 
Broad Windsor; there are also a Dissenting chapel and a Free school. 
Sailclotii is manufrMitared. BncHamd Newton, or Bvwklaiad Abha*, 11 
miles N. from Dorchester, formerly a market-town, now an extensive 
village: population of the Mrish, 990. There are here an ancient 
parish chur^ a chapel for Dissenters, and a Free schooL Charmonth, 
21 miles W. from Dorchester, population 664, a village situated on 
the coast at the moulh of the river Char, is much resorted to during 
the summer for sea-bathing. It has a modem church, an Independent 
and a Wesleyan Methodist chiupel, and National and Briti^ sohoola 
Weet ChuAtrell, 7 miles S.S. W. from Dorchester: population of the 
parish, 577. The church, which is in the early English style, originally 
belonged to Bindon Abbey. In the interior is a Norman font. At 
the west end of the church are two large bells, suspended under stone 
arches. The Indepmdents have a chapri in the village. There is a 
fishery here, of which the proceeds, chiefly mackerel, are forwarded 
to London and elsewhere by railway from Dorohester. JDawlvA, 8 
miles N.K from Dorchester: population, 442. The village, which lies 
in a hollow, and has a brook running through it, contains a very 
ancient and interesting church, a Wesleyan Methodist chapel, and a 
Free schooL An extensive business was formerly carried on in making 
wire shirt-buttons. Several Boman remains, including a tesselated 
pavement, have been discovered in the neighbonrhcxid. Everehot, 13 
miles N.N.W. from Dorchester, population 606, formerly a market- 
town ; two fairs are held in the course of the year. The church is 
ancient. Near the south side of the church is St. John's Spring, 
generally called the source of the river Frome. The Free Orammar 
school, founded in 1628, has an income from endowment of about 
90& a year, and had 53 scholars in 1851. Gillingham, 26 miles N. by 
E. from Dorchester, population 2806, contains a spacious and hand¬ 
some church, recently rebuilt; chapels for Baptists, and Wesleyan 
and Primitive Methodists, a fVee school, a Nation^ school, and a 
Temperance hall. A small market is held on Friday, a fair for cattle 
on Trinity Monday, and a pleasure fair on September 12th. The town 
is lighted with gas. There are silk manufo^ures, flour-mills, and an 
extensive brewery. Ilampre^on, or Ham Cliamherlayne, 24 miles 
E.N.E.from Dorchester: population of the entire parish, which is 
partly in Hampshire, 1193. The church is “very ancient. There are a 
new Independent chapel, with a spire and clock, a Methodist chapel, 
and a National school. At Stape Hill is a Roman Catholic nunnery. 
J/ytehett Matraver*, population 878, about 10 miles E. by N. from 
Dorchester, has a fine old church, in which are some good monuments. 
In the village are chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and 
a National school. hytchAt Minuter, an adjoining village, population 
of the parish 878, being tiie same number as Lytchett Matravers, 
possesses a {larish cdiurch, erected in 1834. The Baptiste and Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists have places of worship; there are also a National 
school and some parochial charitiea Lytchett Beacon cximmonds an 
extensive and beautiful view of the ooaa^ MarnhvU, 22 miles N.N.E. 
from Dozuhester: population, 148L The church is a spacipiu edifice 
in the early E^lish style. There are a Wesleyan Methodist and a 
Roman Catholic chapel, a Free school, and a Roman Catholic schooL 
In the neighbourhood is Nash House, a fine mansion, containing some 
good pictures. Motcombe, 30 miles N.N.E. from Dorchester: popula¬ 
tion, 1535. The church was rebuilt in 1846; attached to it is a 
National school built and supported by the Marquis of Westminster. 
The Wesleyans and Primitive Methodists have chapels. The Marquis 
of Westminster has a fine searaere called Motcombe HalL Netherbury 
is situated on the right bank of ^e Brit, between Beaminster and 
Bridport, 19 miles W.N.W. from Dorchester : population, 2066. The 
church, which is in ti|^ perpendicular style, has been parily restored. 
There are a Dlseentin|| chapel and a Free s^ooL In the neighbour¬ 
hood are several go^ mansions. Parkstone, 32 noiles E. from Dor¬ 
chester, population of the diapelry 899, a villsM in a picturesque 
rituation near Poole hubour. Bmades the churw, whicih was built 
in 1838, there is an Independent ohapeL The neighbourhood afibrds 
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lome Sue Ti»w% and tba '▼Uk^ it much retorted to in the voioaMr. 
PiddUetownf 5 inilee N.B. from Doroheeter, pom^tion 12^, a ■""*>1 
weU’built town altuated on the rirer Pfddlei. ^e ohuroh pemen* 
dioular, and oontaine a very rich Norman font mmI aeretal intmeeting 
tombi. The I n«k|w>hd ento and Weal^mi Methodiata have plaM m 
worship. A maihet formerlv held here has been Umg dfawontinaed. 

Fain for cattle are hdd on Kaatw Tneaday and October 3Mli.<. JUtdi- 
pole, 6 mttea 8. by W. from Dorbheeter, population 609, a pleasant 
little village on the’left bank of the Way. Resides the ohuroh, whidi 
is vm hudaems^ there m* dtapela baiDDglng*to the Independents 
and Roman OathoUca. In the neighboni^ood are many vulas and 
genteel vaaidenoea, and the plaoe u mubh resorted to by summer 
visiterB. Shaporii^ 17 miles N.iUby E. from Dorohester : population, 
444. The ohuroh is a ouiiotui old bnUding. Shapwidc once posaessed 
amoritet: part of an andent cross is stiU mA. A priory was founded 
here in 1414. Some remains of an anoiant camp are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. SpcHobtky, 16 miles N.B. from D<H:oheeter: popu¬ 
lation, 660. The ohuroli is anden^ and has an embattled toww. 
There are plaoes of worship for Ladependsnta and Weslegran Mediodists. 
The Roman Catholics have a diuron, oonvent, and sohool at Middle- 
street, a hamlet of Spe^buiy. An alien priory formerly existed here^ 
In the vicinity are some renuJns at an eartowoiic. SyMing St. Wtehola*, 
fldnilm N.W. W. from Dorohester: population, 676. B«ddes the 
ohuroh, there are Independent and Methodist ohapds, and a Free sdiodL 
A dngular custom latdy prentiled here of the farmers meeting every 
Sunday after service under an old dm, known as the Old Cross Tree, 
to hear the complaints of thdr frim-labourms. Wii^erboumt St. 
Martin, or Mm^inatoum, 24 miles W.S.W. from Dorohester: popula¬ 
tion, 484. The ohuroh is ancient, but of different dates. The village 
stands in the midst of an agricultural district, and has a considerable 
trade Winterbourne formerly had a market; a fair which is well 
supplied with cattle, is held on St. Martin's day. Maiden Castle, the 
remains of a Roman camp, is situated in this parish. There are seve¬ 
ral other villages and ponshes in Dorsetdiire which are named Winter¬ 
bourne. WUetMmpton, dtuated on the right bank of the river Allen, 
22 miles N.E. from Dorohester, populaidon 504, was formerly a 
market-town. The church is a laigo and handsome speoimen of the 
decorated style. There are a Wesl^an ohapd, an Infant and a Charity 
school, and four almshouses. A paper-mill gives employment to some 
of the inhabitants. Wyke Regia, 9 miles n. by W. from Dorohester, 
population 1898, a small village on the sea-coast. The houses are 
good, and the church is a very fine Norman edifice, with a square 
embattled tower, which serves os a landmark fbr vessels in the channel. ‘ 
In the interior are some good monuments and rich stained glass win¬ 
dows. ‘ Wyka Regis ohuroh is the mother-church of Weymouth. 
There is a Free school. From the heights in the vicinity some exten¬ 
sive prospects are obtained. Yetminater, 16 miles N.N. W. from Dor¬ 
chester, population 666, formerly a market-town. Two fairs are held 
here annually. 

Diviniona for Rcoleaieutttcal and Ztegal Purpoaea. —In the earlier 
period of toe ecclesiastical constitution of England, Dorsetshire was 
included in the bishopric of Dorchester in Oxfordshire, a see founded 
by Birinus, first bishop of the West'Saxons, about 626, and afterwards 
remove<l to Winchester. In the year 706, when Ina, king of Wessex, 
divided his kingdom into dioceses, Dorsetohire was comprehended in 
tost of Sherborne, from which place toe see was removed about the 
middle of toe llto century to Sarum. Upon the erection of the see 
of Bristol in 1542 Dorsetshire was transferred to the new diocese, of 
which it constituted toe chief part, and it continued to be so until 
transferred back by the late act to the diocese of Salisbury. 
According to the 'Census of Religious Worship’ taken in 1851 it 
appears that there were then in the ccninty 663 places of worship, 
namely, 304 of the Church of Enghutd; 147 of four sections of 
Methodists; 69 of Independents; 15 of Baptists; and 28 of minor 
bodies. The total number of sittings provided was 121,206. By the 
Poor-Law Commissioners the county is divided into 12 unions:— 
Beaminster, Blandford, Bridport, Ceme, Dorchester, Poole, Shaftes¬ 
bury, Sherboume, Sturminster, Wareham and Purbeok, Weymouth, 
and Wimboume and Cranboume. Those Unions include 282 parishm 
and townships, with an area of 596,418 acres, and a population in 
1861 of 178,832 ; but too boimdariea of the Unions arc not strictly 
co-extensive with those of the county. This county is included in 
the western oirouit. The assizes were anciently held at Sherbounje; 
sometimes, though rarely, at Shaftesbury; butgenorrfly, especially 
in latter times, at Dorohester, where they may be considered as now 
fixed. Tho shire-hall and county jail are at Dorohester. The (morter- 
sessions are also held at Dorohester; and county courts are held at 
Blandford, Bridport, Dorohester, Poole, Wareham, and Weymouth. 

Before the passing of the Reform 20 members wore returned 
to toe House of Commons from DorsetoRre. Tho county now returns 
14 members, namely, 8 for the county; 2 each for the boroughs of 
Bridport, Dorohester, Poole, and Weymouth united with Meleombe 
Regis; and one each for the boroughs of Shaftesbury, Lyme 
Rsgis^ foid Wareham. Corfe Castle was disfranchised by the Reform 
Act, and included in the neigbboming parliamentary borough, of 
Wareham. 

Miatory and Antiquitiea. —This county was in toe 'earliest period 
ndtloed by history Inhabited by a people whom Ftolemtsus calls 
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Dur^g^ a n^e which Mr. Hatohms (after Camden) derives from 
^ Bntito words dwr, water, and trig, an inhabitant^ and Interprets 
f? dweltors by toe water tide.’ According to Assor Menevenris 

^ Bri tonejisltod ^ pwple Dwr Qwyr; the Saxons called them 
JJMiettan, VRiance the modem name of the county, llie Dumtoiges 
SSt ^ Belglc race. Upon the conquest of Sonth 

Bn^ by tlm Rom^ Donetshire wae included in Britannia Prims. 

Of this early period ot our history there are several remains in 
vi^as camps ^ earth-work^ stoneKiircles, cromlechs, and barrows. 
[Craxn Abbss.] In tiie north-eastern part of the county, and the 
adjacent port of Wiltohire^ ore several embankments with ditches; 
they all run in a winding and irvsgular manner mostly from south-east 
to north-west, having the ditch on the north-east side. At Sutton 
Walrond are two hills which appear to have been Celtic earto-works. 

There are aeveral Roman campa in the oonnty. Mr. Hutchins 
ennmemtee 26; and the walls and amphitheatre m Doreheeter, and 
corns and Mvements found there, are monuments of toe same 
viotorlouB people. There were ak least two' Romati s ta tions in the 
county, namely, Domovarla (* Itin.’ Antoninus), or Donimn (Ptole- 
msBiis), Dfwohester; and VindoelacHa, or Yindogladiai^Nindelia in 
Richard of Cirencester, which some ore disposed to fix ewVvtanbUame, 
others more probably at Quesage, between ]l^ndford Forum and 
Cranboume. To these Dr. Stukeley would add a third, Ibenmium 
(mentioned by the iu\pnymooa Bavennas), which he fixes at Bere 
Regis. 

The Ikenield or loknield way enters the county at its western 
extrmnity, coming from Hembuty Fort [Dbvohshirk], and runs east 
by south to Itorchester, near which it is very perfect, high and brood, 
and paved with flint and stone; from Dorchestw it runs by Sheep- 
wick and Sturminster Marshall, and the Gussages into Wiltshire. Tho 
remains of a Roman road may be traced on the sonth-wost side of the 
Frome, leading from Dorohestw in a north-west direction as frur os 
Bradford Peverel and Stratton, soon after which it disappears; another 
road may be traced from Dorchester on the other bank of Frome, 
parallel to the former road, and uniting with it at Stratton; and there 
are traces of several others. 

When toe 8az<ms established their octarchy Dorsetshire was inchuled 
in toe kingdom of Wessex; and oven after the West Saxon princes 
acquired the sovereignty of England they resided oocarionaHy in this 
county. Etodbald and Ethelbort, the elder brothers of Alfred tho 
Great, were buried at Sherboume; and Ethelred I., another brother 
of the same prince, at Wimboume. 

In toe invanons of the Danes this county suffered severely. In 876 
they made themselves masters of Wareham, where they were besieged 
by Alfred, who obliged them to quit that place the next year, when 
120 of their vessels were wrecked at Swanaga In 1002 Sweyn, king 
of Denmark, in his invasion of England, destroyed Dordiester, Sher¬ 
boume, and Shaston or Shaftesbury. 

Throughout the middle ages few events of historical interest con¬ 
nected with tho county occur. The contest of the Roses little affected 
this part of the kingdom. The towns on the coast were flourishing, 
08 appears from the following list of the vosstds which they furnished 
to toe fleet of Edward III. at the siege of Calais, 1347 :—Weymouth, 
20 ships and 264 mariners, or, according to Hacklujt, 15 ships and 
263 mariners; Lyme,4 ships, 62 mariners; Poole, 4 ships, 94 mariners; 
Wareham, 3 ships, 59 marmots. Weymouth furuisked only 2 vessels 
less than Bristol and only 5 less than London; they were however 
more weakly manned and probably smaller. To the fleet of tho lord 
high admiral (Howard of Eifiughiun), at the time of too artnoda, 1588, 
this county furnished 8 vessels (3 of them voluntoers) and 340 men. 
The second engagement of the English fleet with the armada was oil' 
Portland Bill. 

In toe civil war of Obai'les I. the gentry were mostly for the king; 
but toe people of the towns, where the clothing trade was then carri^ 
on, and of the ports, were for the parliament. In the beginning of 
the war. Sir Walter l^le and Sir Thomas Trenchard, partisans of the 
parliament, {Assessed themselves of Dorchester, Weymouth, Portland, 
Lymo, Wareham, and Poole, while Sherboume Castle, Chideock Castle, 
and Corfe CssUe were garrisoned by the king. Corfe Castle held ^out 
for toe king till 1645-6. The year 1645 was distinguished by* toe 
rising of too club-men in the oountios of Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset; 
their object was to defend this ''art of the county from toe outrages 
of both parties. Their ossombtiug excited toe jealousy of the parlia- 
meutarians, whoso superiority was now established. Cromwell defeated 
a considerable body of them at Harnilton HiU, and other bo<lics were 
persuaded to disperse. 

In 1861 toe county had 14> ^../mgs banks—at'Blandford Forum, 
Bridport, Dorchester, Lyme Regis, Poole, Shaftesbury, Shcrbounie, 
Wareham, Weymouth, and Wimboume. The amoiuit duo to dopo- 
sitors on toe 20th of November, 1851, waa432,946/. 11«. 

DORT, {Dordrecht, formerly Thuredreoht), a cityof Houth Holland, is 
situated on an island formed by the Maas, 11 miles 8.E. from Rotterdam, 
in SI” 49' N. lat., 4” 42' E. long., and has aBout 21,000 inhabitants. 
The island on which it stands was separated from-the opfwsite shore 
in November, 1421, by an irruption of the waters. By this irruption 
toe dykes were broken down, more than 70 villages u'ere destroyed, 
and a great number of toe ii^bitants drowned. Dort is one of. the 
most ancient cities in Holland, and was formerly toe capital of toe 
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proviooe, and the residence of the counts of Holland. The inde* 
ndenoe of the United Dutch Provinces tras first declared at Doit in 
72; and here in 1618 and 1619 sat the Brood of Dort which 
condemned the doctrines of Arminius. The old gothic structure in 
which the synod was held is now a public-house. Thennituation of 
Dort is naturally so strong, that althov^h frequently invested it^has 
always made successful remtance to the beaiegera. It has a safe and 
good harbour, and is well rituated for trade, having two canals, by 
means of which goods can be oonroyed to warehouses in the heart m 
the city. East Indliunen heavily laden can oome np to the quays. 
The dmal Industrial establishments are shipbuilding docks, saw-mills, 
sugUHrafineries, tobacco factories, salt-refinerief^ white-lead works, 
and in tiM neighbourhood numerous linen bleaohing-grounds. There 
is a have trade also in com, flax, train-oil, salt-fish, and wood; large 
rafts ot timbw are brought down the Rhine from German forests to 
this place, and broken up for sale. The brothme De Witt were 
natives of ^e town. The town-hall is a handsome building, and the 
principal church is a gothic sfruotnre 800 feet long and 126 feet wide^ 
with lof^ towmrs and chimes. The electro-telegra^ic wires laid down 
dong the moieoted line of railway between Antwerp and Rotterdam 
pass throonDordrecht. 

DORTMUND. [AmrsBBBa, voL L coL 581.] 

DOTIS, a town in the north-west of Hungary, is situated about 12 
miles RB. from Comotn, in 47* 88' N. lat, 1^* 20' B. long:, and has 
about 6000 inhabitants. Between the town and its suburb (called 
Tovaros, * Lake Town,' fiiom its situation on a small lake), are the 
ruins «#iB andent oai^e, which was a frvourite residence Mathias 
Oorrinti^ Ung ot Hungary. Among the buildings of note are tiiree 
ehuroihes, one of which is very old, a Capuchin and a Piarist monastery 
(Um lattw haviim a grsznmai^sohool), a head-district school, a military 
hospital, and a bath-house. The u^bitants have several floor- and 
saw-mills, and manufacture coarse woollen cloths, earthenware and 
pottery, beer, Ac. The Esterhaay family have a splendid castle here, 
with grounds laid out in the English style. There are vineyards, 
laige sheep-grounds, and extensive forests, in the neighbourhood. 
Dotis and much of the surrounding land are the property of the 
Esterhasy family. 

DOUAI, or DOUAY, a latgt^ ancient, and important town on the 
Scarpe, in the French department of Nord, stands in SO* 22' N. lah, 
8* 4' B. long., at a distance of 21 miles by itulway S. from Lille, 80 
miles SbW. from Brussels, and 149 N. R. from Paris by the railroad 
which joins these two cities, and has 1^018 inhabitants including only 
the commune. It is surrounded by ancient walls, flanked with towers 
and laid out in agreeable promenades. The town is further defended 
by a fort on the left bank of the Scarpe. The streets are well laid 
out. The town-hall, the church of St.-Piorre, the cannon-foundry, 
and the arsenal, are the principal buildings. The inhabitants are 
engaged in the manufacture of linen, lace, thread, gause, cotton, soap, 
glass, leather, beer, gin, pottery, paper, oil, chemical products, and 
refined sugw. A considerable trade is carried on also in corn, wine, 
brandy, chicory, wool, hops, flax, woollen doth, and cattle. Doud 
is the seat of a University Academy, and of a High Court of Justice, 
which has jurisdiction over the departments of Noid. and Pas-do- 
Calais; it has also a college for English Roman Catholic priests, 
found^ by Cardinal Allen, an Englishman; a royal college; a school 
of artillery; a school of drawing and music; a public library, which 
contains 27,000 volumes; a museum of natuim history; a botanic 
garden; and a collection of paintings and antiquities; several hospitals; 
and a theatre. A tribunal of first instance is hold here. Exhibitions 
of the industrial products take place every two years. The commerce 
of the town is more active than formerly, in consequence of its 
connection by railroads with the chief towns of France and Belgium. 
Douai has also extensive communication by means of the Scarpe, 
which falls into the Schelde, and by numerous canals that connect 
it with the prindfml trading towns of France, Belgium, jmd Holland. 

Douai is a place of great antiquity: it existed in the time of the 
Romans, and became under the counts of Flanders a place of consi¬ 
derable importance. Philip the Fair took the town from the count 
of Flanders, a.i>. 1297, but it was restored to the counts in 1868 by 
Charles V. of France. With the rest of Flanders it passed under 
the dominion of the kings of Spain; and in 1652 Philip If. 
of Spain founded^ a uidversity here. In 1687 Louis XIV. took 
possession of Douai: it was taken in 1710 by the allies under Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene, but the French retook it after the Plnglish 
withdrew from the coalition against hVance. Much flax is grown, and 
coal is dug, in the neighbourhood of the town. 

DOUBS, a department in the east of France^ takes its name from 
the river Doubs, which has its source and a considerable part of its 
oourse within its boundaries. It lies between 46“ 86' and 47" 81' 
N. lat, 6" 89' and 6" 68' E. long., and is bounded N.W. and N. by 
the departments of Hauto-Sadno andIHaut-Rhin; E. by Switeerland, 
and S.W, and S. by Hie department of Jura. This department is 
irregularly shaped; its greatest length from north to south is 
66 mileiu firom east to west 60 miles : the area according to the latest 
cadastral returns of the French government is 2019 square milm, and 
the population according to the census of 1851 was 296,679, which 
givy 146*94 to the square mile, being 27*77 below the average per 
square mile for the whole of France. The population ^wwer is 


very unequally disfributed : in the plains it is far above the average, 
but very thin indeed in the mountslnous parta The deportment is 
formed out of a portion ot the old province of Franche-Comtd. 

The department presents h^Eh mountain^ forests, narrow valleys, 
heaths, rooks, and nsurshes. It is crossed from north-east to bou&- 
west by four parallel chains of the Jura Mountains; in the highest of 
these^ which runs along the Swiss frontier, are the summits Mont-d’Or 
and MontSudhet, respectively 4920 and 6248 feet high; the other 
ahsins become Bttcoessively lower, so that the highest point in the 
wwtem chain, RooUS-d’Or, is only 2860 feet in height. The two 
more eastern chains have their sides dothed with pine forests, the 
perpettul verdure of which forms a strong contrast with the snows 
that cover the mountain tops during six months of the year, or in 
the absence of snow, with the bare rooky crags which occupy the 
crests of these chains: on thrir southern slopes there is good pasturage 
daring the summer and autumn, to adiioh numerous nerds of catuo 
are driven; here in ^e 'casts' or shepherds' huts (the only 
habitation met with in these regions) a great quantity of excellent 
batter and oheeee is made. Even in the vall^s of this region little 
attention is paid to the oulMvation of the soil, in consequence of the 
length of the winter, the depth of the snow, and the short coutinu- 
snoe of the fine srasoa The only crop is oats, of which a good deal 
is grown, but even this crop is sometimes lost under the eariv sn<w. 
The other two oludn% though tidey present many bare rooky heights, 
have a milder climate^ forests of oak (guerctu robitr) and beech 
instead of pine^ and a more fertile soil in the vallej^ which yield 
wheat, but in no great quantity; the vine is cultivated on sheltered 
spots facing,the south. The west of the department, between the 
Doubs and ^e Oiroon, is oompmtively level, very fertile, and much 
more densely peopled than the highlands; here the hills are covered 
with vineyards, and the plains abundantly produce wheat, maize, 
hemp, flAx, fruits, and other crops. The valleys which sejparate the 
mountain chains are longitudinal, that is, they run in the mreotion of 
those chains; they vary |;reatly in width, in some places opening out 
into tolerably wide OMini^ but frequently contracting into deep 
narrow gotges. The climate is cold but healthy in tfle mountainous 
districts, where the snow lies commonly from October till April; in 
the western plains the temperature is more genial; west and north¬ 
west winds are frequent, and bring rain; the south-west wind is 
ordinarily violent and dry. 

The production of bre^-stuffs is not sufficient for the consumption; 
of wine the annual produce is only 3,784,000 gallons; wduuts, 
cherries, and other fruit-trees are extenaivriy cultivated. Horned 
cattle, resembling the Swiss breed, and horses, are reared in great 
numben. The rivers contain trout, perch, tench, ccl, carp, pike, crab, 
&c. A silver mine was formerly worked on the flanks of the Mout- 
d’Or. Iron and cool mines are worked; shell-marble, gy|)sum, and 
building-stone are quarried; lignite, marl, fuller’s and potter’s clay 
are found; and peat for fuel is dug in many places. The mountain 
pastures abound with medicinal and aromatic plants, and of these hirgu 
quantities are gathered. 

In the mountainouB districts the rearing of cattle and the making 
of cheese and butter, are the chief occupations of the population; the 
annual value of the cheese made in the department is estimated at 
1,650,000 francs, of the batter at 260,000 fronre. The cheese is of good 
quality, and resembles Qruybre. Of manufacturing industry, properly 
so calf^, the products furnished by the deportment are—watch and 
clock movements, cotton and woollen cloths, cotton yarn, hosiery, 
paper, glass, glue, leather, beer, hammered iron, steel, iron-wire, files, 
scythes, and other agricultural implements. A good deal of kirsch- 
wasser and extract of wormwood is made. The commerce, a largo 
proportion of which is carried on with Switzerland, consists in thu 
articles named, and in hides, cattle, timber, deals, oak staves, tin and 
iron-ware, Ac. There are 433 com and other mills in the depart¬ 
ment, most of which are worked by water power; 36 iron-foundries 
and smelting furnaces, and 166 factories of mfforent kinds. Fairs to 
the number of 270 are held yearly. Roadway accommodation to the 
extent of 310 miles is afforded by 6 royal and 21 departmental roods. 
The department has as yet no railroads, but the electro-telegraphic 
wires connecting Paris with Lausanne and the chief towns of 
Switzerland, are laid down through Besan^on and Portorlier. 

The department takes its name from the river ihmis, which 
travnrses it twice throughout its entire length. This river rises at 
the foot of Mont Rixon, in the south-east of the deportment, and 
runs in a north-east dir^ion for about 70 mUes. For 10 miles of 
this distance below C!haux-de-Fonda the river forms the eastern 
boundary of France; then entering the Swiss canton of Neufch&tel 
it runs alraut 8 milea to the east of north-eost sti'iking against Mont- 
Terrible, the highest put ^ the chain that connects the Vosges 
and ^e Jura Mountain^ w glances off to westwards for about 
16 miles as far os St.-Hippolyte, where it receives the Dessoubre on 
the left bank, and takes a ntHr^em direction to within 4 nulcs of 
Montbelliard. From this point tiie river making a rapid semicircular 
sweep, first to the east and then to the north-west, finally flows 
south-west, passing Clerval, Baume-les-Dames, and Besanwn; a few 
miles below this last town it enters the department of Jura, where 
it receives the Loue on its left bank, and taking a more southerly 
course, reaches the department of Sadne-et-Loire, in which it joins 
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the Sadno on ite left bank at Verdun, after a course of 211 miles, 
and a dencent of 2606 feet. In its upper oourM the Doubs flows 
between pine*olad mounWns oTer a limestone bed, in the cavities of 
which the dear rapid slaeam sometimes disappears altogether. On 
approaching the Swim ftontier in the lower part of the oanton of 
Morteau, the river, inoreased by numerous streams, forms a fine broad 
sheet of water, pfmt in at its northern extremity by the mutual 
approach of wild rooky precipices on eaoh aide, which leave a 
passage only 27 feet in width; through this gorge the river dashes 
perpendicularly down a apace of 87 feet, ana forms a magnificent 
cataract, the snowy foam and thundering roar of which strikinglv 
contrast with the gloom and tilenoe of tire frowning rooks and cwk 
forests above. This cataract called Le SautdU'Donbs, or ' the Doubcf 
Leap,' is tiie finest in this part of France. A great deal of timber is 
floated down tiie river. The navimble reaohesof its south'Westem course 
form part of the canal firomthe KhAneto tiie Rhine, whiolk leaving the 
.Sadne near SWean-de-Losne and running along the wcnt^ vallenpr of 
the Doubs, joins the Rhine near Mullmusen. The only other rivor 
worth notice is tiie (Hatum, which rising in Uauie-SaAne, and flowing 
due south to near Villersdexdi, then turns south-wes^ separating 
the department of Haute>SaOne from those of Doubs and Jura, and 
enters the Sadne just witiiin the department of Cdted'Or altera 
cmwse of 68 miles. 

The surfhoe of the department contains 1,222,161 acres. About 
478,900 are more or leas capable of cultivation, 801,000 are under 
woods and forests, 176,000 are mountain pasture, and 264,000 are 
irreclaimable heaths and marshes. The whole department is divided 
into four arrondisaements, which, with their subdivisions and popu* 
lation, are as follows ;— 


Anondiasementa. 

Cantons. 

CommuneSs 

> 

Population In 1891. 

1. Besan^n . . 

S 

200 

110,820 

2. Pontarlier . . . 

5 

89 

52,199 

3. Baume ... 

7. 

ISO 

68,394 

4. MonttClUard . . 

7 

162 

69,304 

Total . . . 

27 

640 

206,679 


1. In the first arrondissoment the chief town is [Bksanqon]. 

Omatu, the only other town worth notice, is prettily situated on the 
Loue, which is crossed by two stone bridge, at a distance of 10 miles 
S.K. from Beaan^on, and has a population of about 8000, including 
the commune. It is a well-built town. The most remarkable struc¬ 
tures are the church of St-Laurent and the town-houM, in connection 
with which are the market-hall and prison. . On an elevated platform 
commanded by high hills, and just outside the town, are the ruins of 
a strong castle, one of the residences of the old dukes of Bour¬ 
gogne. The town has an eoclesuistioal college, a large tr^e in ohmse, 
and manufacttires of paper, leather, and kirschwasser, which is dutilled 
from the cherries abundantly grown in the neighbourhood. ' 

2. In the second arrondissoment the chief town is /*on#orf<er, which 
stands in a valley between the Jura Mountains, at the junction of the 
Drageon with the Doubs, 86 miles 8.K. from Besan^n, in 48“ 54' 9" 
N. lat., 6“ 21' 37" E. long., and has 4936 inhabitants. It is well built, 
with neat houses arranged in wide straight streets; the principal 
buildings are the cavalry barracks, the college, the market-house, and 
the town-hall. The town is the seat of a tribunal of first instance, 
and has a public library, a communal collego, large iron-foundries and 
smelting mmaoes, hydraulic saw-mills, a copper-foundry, a brewery, 
and several tanyards. Besides the products intimated, cheese, cattle, 
horses, watches, extract of wormwood, paper, and ngricultu^ imple¬ 
ments enter into the commerce of the town. Mont~Benoit, a small 
place 9 miles from Pontarlier, deserves mention only on acoomit of 
the large buildings of the Benedictine abbey from which it takes its 
name, and which are classed among the nistorical monuments of 
France. The abbey existed from the beginning of the 12th century 
to the first French revolution, when it was suppressed. Morteau, a 
small place of great manufacturing industry, on the left bank of the 
Upper Doubs; and Mouthe, near its source, the inhabitants of which 
are engaged in felling timber and in rearing cattle and horses, are the 
only other places worth notice. 

8. In the third arrondissoment the chief town is Baume, or Baume- 
la-Dcmes, which stands in 47“ 22' 9" N. lot., 6“ 21' 43" E. long., on 
the right bank of the Doubs, and on the Canal du-Rhftno-au-Rhin, at 
the extremity of a fine plain inclosed by vine-clad hills. It is a neat 
little town, and oontains a fine church, an hospital, a college, a smaU 
public Ubrary, and a tribimal of first instance. The population is 
2544; who manufacture iron, glass, paper, leather, &o. From the 5th 
century to 1789 Baume was ^ebrateid for its Bsnedictine nunnery, 
the inmates of which had to give proof of noble descent, and were not 
cloistered. Clerval, higher up the Doubs; Jale-twr-J)ouh$, still moro 
to the northward; Jtougeinont, near which there are extensive stalac- 
titio caverns; and Vercel, 13 miles E. of Baume, sura small places, 
which ^ve name to some of the other cantons, and have about 1600 
inhabitants each. 

4. In the fourth arrondissemont the chief town Montbelliard, or 
MontbHiard, stands in the northern angle of the department, in a 
valley between the Vosges and the Jura Mountains, 48 miles N.E. 


from Besanson, in 47“ 30' 36” N. lat, 0“ 48' 19* E. long., and has a 
titbnnal of first instance, a college, and 5605 inhabitants^ including 
the commune. It ia situated at tbo confluence of the Alan and the 
Lusine, about three miles north of the point where their united 
waters enter the Doubs. The town is well built, and ornamented 
with several fountiuns: the most remarkable buildings ate—an old 
castle flanked hy strong towers (which now serves for a pruon), the 
church of St,-Martin, we town-house, the market-house, and the 
hospital. Watch and clock movements, hosiery, files, cotton-yam, 
learner, scythes, and other agricultural implements are manufactured; 
there is also a britic trade in oora, oolonial produce, cheese, linen, 
deals, oak planks and staves, timber, Ao. ^ Montbelliard was formerly 
a phtoe of great strength. It was the capital of a county which, after 
having formed part of the kingdom of wuigogne, was included with 
tiie latter in the estates of the Emperor Conrad IL, but was soon after 
governed again by its own counts. In 1896 the county came by 
marrisgn to the Wiirtembe^ family. The town was taken bjr a sur- 
pi^ by the IVenoh under Mmhal de Luxembourg in 1647; Louis XIV. 
took it in 1674, and demolished-the ramparts. The eldeiA son of the 
dukes of Wflxtemberg resided in Montbellhurd frmn 1728 till the 
outbreak of the first f^nch revolution. Frenoh tro^ titoupiad tim 
town in 1793, and it was ceded witii its territory to mnoe by Wttr- 
temberg in 1796. There is an Anabaptist ohapel at Montbelliard. 
Avdinetmrt, 84 n^es firom Montbtiliard, is a small place of about 2000. 
inhabitants, but it has one of the finest establishments in France fmr 
the manufacture of iron, yielding annually 500 tons of pig, 2000 tons 
of hammered, and 600 tons of sheet iron,lM8ide8 20,000 cases of tinned 
plates. There is a Calvinistio church in Audinoourt. Tha plaoes 
that give name to the other cantons are mere hamlets. 

The department, together with that of Haute-SaOne, forms the 
arch-dioceM of Bei^ran; it ia under the jurisdiction of the U%h 
Court of Besan^on, and belongs to the 7 th l^tary Division, of which 
BeBim9on is he^-quarters. There is a university a^emy, an endowed 
college, and a consutorial church at Be8an9on. 

(JHetionnaire de la France; Balbi, Qiographic; Annuaire pour 
I’An 1863.) 

DOUGLAS, the capital of the Isle of Man, a market-town, sea¬ 
port and watering-place, is situated on the south-east coast of the 
island, in 64* 10' N. lat., 4.“ 27' W. long., distant 76 miles N.W. from 
Liverpool, and 281 miles N.W. from London. The population of tha 
town of Douglas in 1851 was 9880. The town u chiefly in the parish 
of Onchan, or Conchan : a small portion is in the parii^ of Braddon, 
or Kirk Broddan. The livings of both parishes are vicarages in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Sodor and Man. 

The name of the town was formerly written Dufglass, which is sup¬ 
posed by some to have been derived from the two rivers Doo and 
Glass, which run close to the town. The view which n obtained on 
approaching the bay is extremely interesting and beautiful The bay 
is about three miles iu extent, reaching from Clayhoad to Douglas 
Promontory, in the form of a crracent, and shelter^ from all winds 
except the south-east. Much improvement has taken place in Douglas 
of late years, especially since the establishment, in 1830, of regular 
commuoication by steam-vessels between Liverp«»ol and the Isle of 
Mon. The steamers ply diuly iu summer and twice a week during 
the winter. Steamers also ply occasionolly to Floetwiwl and Dublin. 
Douglas has become a favourite residence and watering-place. The 
new town has a well-arranged square and several haudsouie terraces, 
and ia being extended northwards. The margin of the bay is studded 
with numerous fine marine villas. Castle Mona, erected by the Duke 
of Athol, and formerly one of his seats, but now used as an hotel, is a 
large and handsome building. The pier, which ia 520 feet long, and 
upwards of 40 foot broad, was built by government at the cost of 
25,0002. 

Among the public buildings may bo noticed the court-house on 
the pier; the custom-house for the island, an extensive building^ in 
the market-place; the Wellington market, a commodious erection with 
a large room for public entertainments; the House of Industry, which 
affords an asylum for upwards of seventy aged and infirm persoiM, and 
is supported by subscriptions and annu^ ooUeetioiis in the churches; 
the Odd-Fellows Hall, a largo and elegant structure, erected by a body 
of shareholders for public dinners, balls, concerts, Ac.; and a public 
hospital in Fore-street, with a diiiiensaiy attached. 

I The parish church of Bratldan, an ancient structure, was partially 
I rebuilt in 1773. In Keith’s ‘ Catalogue * it is siuid that " Mark, bishop 
of Man, held a synod at Kirk Brad»laa in 1292, when 39 canons were 
matlo.” 'rhero are 4 chapels, the oldest being St. Matthew’s; St. 
Qeoi-ge’s is pleasantly situated or. an eminence at ‘the west end of the 
town; a third is dedicated to St. Barnabas; the fourth ia St. Thomas’s, 
a veiy handsome edifice recently erected. The Wesleyan Methmlists 
have two chapels, and the Primitive Methpdists, Scotch Presbyterians, 
Independents, Roman Catholics, Baptisl^ PWmouth Bnsthruu, and 
Mormonitos have each a place of worship. • There ore Natiouol and 
Infant schools; a Free Grammar school connected with St, Matthew’s 
chapel; a school supported by the Wesleyan Metboilists; two savings 
banks; a mechanics Institute with library; hud four public libraries. 

The mouufacturo of linen aud canvas is cairieil on to a conriderable 
extent. There are paper, woollen, and rope-worka On the ahoiw are 
numerous bathing-machines. By an act of the Insular legialatuM, or 
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DOURO 0“ Portuguese), DUERO (in Sponieb), are the names of 
one of tho largest rivers of Spain and PortugaL The Duero rises in 
the province of Castilla la vieja, about 30 miles W.N.W. from the 
town of Soria Its course to Soria is very irregular, along the slopes 
of a series of bleak ridges whidi extend north-wertwar^ from tho 
great mountain luass of the Moncayo. From Soria to the village of 
Alinanul, where it receives the Rituerto, it flows southward. Its 
coutw is afterwards to the west tiirough the central parts of Castilla 
la Vieja and Leon, during which it receives the Uoero, the Pwuerga, 
tho Rio Seoo, the Esla, and other large affluents, besides numerous 
smaller ones. Soon after receiving the Esla it turns to the south, and 
flovm in that direction about sixty miles, forming the boundary between 
Spam wd Portugal, till it meets the Agueda. In this part of its course 
it receives the Tormes and other tributarioa After its junction with 
the Agueda it enters Portugal, takes the name of the Douro, and 
flowing across the country in a western direction enters tho sea ^low 
Oporto. During its course through Portugal it receives tho Sabor, 
tho Tua, the Coi'ga, the Tamega, and other nvors, on the north bank; 
and the Coo, the Tavoro, and Pavia, on the south Imnk. It divides 
tho province of Beira on the south from tho provinces of Tras os 
Montes rad Entre Douro e Miuho on tho north. The entiro length 
of tho river is about 500 milea Tho briflges which cross it amount 
to about 20, of which about 16 are of stone. 

The navigation of the Douro extends from Oporto to Safl Jo&S de 
Fesquoira, a little below the mouth of the Sabor. During heavy rains, 
or when tho snow^ is melting on the mountains, and especially when 
the rains and melting snow act in combination, too river becomes very 
deep, and the current extremely rapid. It sometimos rises to such a 
height as to iniin^ite the whole of the lower part of Oporto, rushing 
over the bar at too mouth of tho harbour with a roaring noise, rad 
occasionally forcing the vessels out to sea, no cable and anchor being 
then strong enough to hold them. Tho vessels however are usually 
secured by a strong boom, one end of which is made fast on board 
and the other end on tho shore. The navigation of the river is 
gcuorally difficult, rad when full is very dangerous, not only from toe 
rapidity of tho current, but from tho masses of broken rocks which 
in some pbices obstruct the bed of the river. Tho wine-boats which 
navigate the Douro are flat-bottomed; the largest will contain about 
7 0 pipes, too smallest about 80 pipes. By these lioats the whole of 
too wine of the Upper Douro is conveyed to Oporto, where it is 
8tore<l for exportation, chiefly to England. 

DOVEDALE. [Derstsuibu.] 

DOVER, Kent, one of the Cinque Ports, a borough, sea-port, and 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 61® 6' 
N. let., 1° 18' E. long,; distant 16 miles S.E. by S. from Canterbury, 
71 mil^ E.S.E. from London by roatl, rad 88 mills by tho South* 
Eustom railway. The population of tho borough in 1861 was 22,244. 
The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of 
whom is mayor, and returns two memberato toe Imperial Parliament. 
Tho livings are in too archdeaconiy and diocese of Canterbury. Dover 
Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes rad townships, with ra area of 
27,068 aci^, rad a population in 1861 of 27,044. 

Dover is situated on the coast, at the opening of a deep valley 
formetd by a depreaaion in the chalk hills, which hero present a trans¬ 
verse section to tho sea. This depression, which runs into the interior 
for several miles, forms the basin of a small stream called tho Dour. 
Ihe Bite of Dover being tho nearest point of communication with the 
continent, it was at ra early period of foitish history ra important 
place. At or near this point Julius Caesar made his first attempt to 
land on the British shores, when tho height of the cliffs, and toe 
warlilm appearance of the natives collected upon them, warned him 
to seek a more accessible landing-place. In the time of Edward toe 
CoufesMr Dover was made one of tho five ports appointed to be 
xnaii^med for toe special defence of the coast, rad called from their 
number Cmque Ports.’ William the Conqnmtr met with oppo¬ 
sition at Dover, which ho remembered rad revenged; but he did not 
on th^BCOOunt overlook the importance of the station, or ribgleot to 
strengthen toe defences rad restore the town. Subsequent sovereigfnB 
and govamments have pmd due attention to the fortifications at 
Dover, which from its position was at an early date regarded as *too 
key qf the kingdo^* In Dover King John submitted to the pope, 
eivjapnradered his kingdom to the papal nuncio. In 1295 a French 
flfl^s attacked and plundered the town; the inhabitants however 


pioouziag aid tlift . jninQicud^ with a huge 

force and drove tha Rew wh in a u tothdr ahijM with ooasidenihla loss. 
4l few yaan BQ.faBB9^tly to thlp idbir the FrenohiUMda attacked and 
humt to# towih Tha taurtla haa .Wa. flrequently beaiagBdi on ota 
qooaaioh fiubatt da Baigh« amedsted oonptabla oC Dotw CaaOe by 
Khag John, gaUantly m^tianed hia poaition here againat too deter¬ 
mined attaw of Loniis ^ danphih of Franca, who after returning a 
third time to the aiega waa oompalled to abimdon the attttnpt, on 
wlUto he had spent aeveral montoa. De Burgh thra ooUeoUng too 
navy of the Cinq|w Porta, of whito he was warden, attacked with 
40 vessels a Frento fleet of more than douhlo hia foroa, and took or 
destroyed all hut about 15 v es ae l a. This event put an end to too 
hopes of toe dauphin, who soon after retired from Imtain. 

in the war between the crown and tho Farliameat Dover Castle, 
which was in toe hands of the Royalirts^ was suddenly Miaed for the 
opposite pi^y by a few determmed men of Dover, headed by a 
merchant oPtoe town, who in the alienee and darkness of midnight 
scaled the walla, rad overcoming the surprised sentinels opened the 
gates to a party of their adherents, before whom the garrison, unaware 
of the snuulnesa of the assailing force, precipitately fled. In 1746, 
when a vidt from the Pretender was looked for, toe militaiy works 
were oousidorably extended. Half a century later, when Bonaparte 
ihreatened ra invasion of England, the military works of Dover Co^o 
nrore after careful survey remodelled rad enlaiged, and oousiderame 
additions made to the fortifications. The solid rock was excavated 
for toe construction of barracks, rad accommodation was provided 
for a garrison of from 3000 to 4000 men. On the other side of the 
town toe Heights were also fortified; and on the hill above the town 
barracks were erected. A passage to toeae barracks was constructed 
in a perpendicular shaft with three flights of stairs, each of 140 stops. 
From toe hill at tlie top of this Qrrad Shaft, as it is called, an 
excellent view of the town aftd the channel is obtained. Extensive 
batteries of great strength are erected here, which are not however 
mounted with cannon. Indeed as they have happily not boon 
required tho works have never been fully completed. 

'Phe town of Dover is not in itself very attractive. The principal 
street is about a mile in leiigtli, running in the direction of the 
valley. Many showy houses for sea-bathing rad other visitors have 
boon built of late years j there are also some handsome shops and 
substantial public offices. The station of the South-Eastern railway 
is a building of some importance; and there is an hotel on a very large 
scale. Of seven churches once possessed by the town only two 
remain. St. Mary’s church has a Norman tower. The eilifico was 
restored some years bock. St. James’s church has also some Nortuau 
features. Two churches have been erected within tho last few yoara. 
Christchurch, in the parish of Hougham, is within the town of Dover. 
The Baptists, Independents, Quakers, Methodists, and Roman Catholics 
have places of worship here. There are National and Free schools, a 
dispensary and an hospital in conjunction with it, a proprietaiy 
library, and a savings bank. A county court is held in the town. 
Wednesday rad Saturday are too mai-ket-days: fairs are held in 
November. Some paper-mills rad corn-mills are in tlie neighbourhood. 

Dover is the principal station and tiie seat of government of tho 
Cinque Ports; the other cinque port towns being Hastings, Sandwich, 
Hythe, and Romney. Various changes have taken place in the 
circumstancm, rad even, from the continued contest between sea 
rad shore, in the physical features of some of these ports. Other 
towns and ports have been added to toe original confederation under 
toe title of metnbers. The chief object for which the Cinque Ports 
were constituted into a distinct jurisdiction rad endowed with peculiar 
privileges has been for two centuries superseded by the establishment 
of tho naval force of this country; and most of the racient privileges 
of too ports have been abrogated by the operation of tho Municipal 
Corporatioiu Reform Act Still Dover from its position in relation 
to too Continent must always be regarded as an important point on 
too British shores. Tho warden of the Cinque Ports is constable of 
the castle of Dover. 

Tho shipping trade of Dover is not very extensive, toe harbour 
being constantly liable to be filled up by tlio influx of sand and 
shingle. Ship-building, sail-making, rojie-muking, and other trades 
dependent on the shipping are carried on to some .extent. The vessels 
registered as belonging to the port on 3lBt Dooembor 1852 were:— 
Under 60 tons 61, tonnage 1421; above 60 tons 22, tonnage 2498; and 
2 steam vessels^ tonnage 106. 

The vessels entered rad cleared at the port of Dover during 1862 
were as follows :—Coasting trade, inwards 407, tonnage 33,088; out¬ 
wards 129, tonnage 6704 : colonial trade, inwards 10, tonnsgo 1141: 
foreign trade, inwards 78, tonnage 6898; outwards 69, tonnage 3410: 

vessels, inwards 16, tonnage 2082. As Dover is the principal 
pilot station of the Cinque Porta, there are 66 pilots stationed here 
for toe Channel service. 

Many endeavours have been made at various periods and at enormous 
cost to improve J^ver Harbour; but tbese efforts have been to a great 
extont rendered ineffective in conseqnenoe of toe continual acoumu- 
lation of sand and shingle. The autooritles however continue to use 
moans to keep the harbour as dear as possiblo, and to maintain the 
depth of water requisite for the packet servioe. 

Dover Barbonr has peculiar importimoe also from the operations 
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earcltd on ivltk tiM vioiir of msking it • haiAoitr of Mfugo. Tbo 
of tlMi GoircnuMBi Oonnmnionan appoint ^ 1844 to 
fai fwi wg ato tha wbiaot taaottuBottdod ilia onurtniottott of irocka ao 
estan^ aato iUTom aa oatliy of two and a half ndllioiia of moMt. 
The oomminrimian reoommandw that in the lint place a piar ahotud 
be nm out firom Cheeaman'a Head into 7 fa&oma ewter. Thia 
portion of tiia work ia being oanried forward; ita progreaa bowarer 
dapanda ttndl; upon the atata of the wind and wealnar. 

(Haatady Katfj Batcdialor, Guide to, Dover; Lemd We JAve /n» 
Tol. ii.; Pi»Uamw;^irv PoBfitre ; (kmmmicatiou frw^ Dove^ 
DOVRBFIELD. {Nokwat.] 

DOWLETABA'D, a etrongly fortifled town in the province of 


ahamte). The lig^thonee erected on South Rode id 1787. haa proved 
hi|^F eervloeable to all traders in the dianneL At BallywalteivRal^ 
halbttki Cloj^j, and Newcastle, in Quintin ^y, all aftoatod Oif the 
eaatem ahore of Ards, are fidiing stationB; but there ia no ahellea In 
any of them for veaaels of more than 80 tone. 

Sontili ftom Nai^bastle is Tara Bay, much frequented by fishing* 
veaaels, and capable of great improvement The peninsula ofAras 
runs out at BaUyauintin to a low rocky point south of Tara Bay. A 
dangerous rook callad the Bar Pladdy, Imving 11 feet water at spring 
ebbi^ lies immediately off Quintin Point The entrance to Strangford 
Lough liea ilM of the Bar Pladdy, between it and Killard Point, on 
the opposite side. Within the entrance the Lough expands into a 


TV a*a Ts ♦ «a*'p a strongly foitifled town 

Aurungabad, 7 milM W.N.W. ^m the city of Aurungabad, in | ¥017 extensiqi sheet of water, extending northwards to Newtownards, 
IS* 67°N. lat, and 76* 16'E. long. The fort consists of an enormous [ and nearly insulating the district between it and the sea. The lido 
{iianlatM maaa of granite, s^^ng a ^le and a half from any hill, of so large a sheetof water making its way to rad from the sea, causes 


and rising to the he^^ht of 600 feet. The rock is surmnnded by a 
■deep ditch, across whidi there is but^ one passage, wbicn will allow 
no more than two persons to go abreast. The passage into the fort is 
cut out of the solid rock, rad can be entered by only one person at 
a time in a stooping posture. The place is altogether so strong, that 
a very small number of persons within the fort might bid defiance to 
a numeitius army. On Ihe other hand, the fort might be invested by 
ai^Biy inconsiderable force, so as to prevent supplies being received 
by the garrison, who, owing to the intricacy of the outlet could never 
make an effective anlly. The lower part of the rock, to the height of 
180 feet from the ditch, is nearly perpendicular, and impracticable to 
ascend. The rock is well provided with water. 

■ Dowletabad is now included in the territory of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. Sinco the seat of government has been transferred to 
AuncNOABAD tho town of Dowletabad has greatly decayed; only a 
small portion of it is now inhabited. 

DOWN, a maritime county of the province of Ulster in Ireland; 
lies between 64* 1' and 54* 41' N. lat., 6* 30' and 6“ 24' W. long.; is 
bounded N. by an angle of Lough Neagh, tho county of Antrim, 
and tho Bay of Belfast; E. and S. l)y the Irish Channel; and W. by 
the counties of Louth and Armagh, from which it is partly separated 
by the Bay of Carlingford rad the River Newry. Tho greatest length 
from Cranfield Point on the south'west to Orlock Point on tho north¬ 
east is 51 English miles; the greatest breadth from Moyallan on the 
west to the coast near Ballywater on the east is 88 miles. The coast 
line (including Lough Strangfoi d) from Belfast to Newry, exclusive 
of small irregularities, is about 125 English miles. The area accoiding 
to tho Ordnance Survey of Ireland, consists of 608,415 acres land, 
and 3502 acres water, being 611,917 acres iu all, statute measure, 
or 966 square statute miles nearly. The population in 1861 was 328,883. 

- fiurface, Hydrography, Commumcatwns .—Down forms the south¬ 
eastern extremity of Ulster. The surface of nearly all tho county is 
undulating; but the only uncultivated district is that occupied by 
tlio Moumo Mountains and the detached group of Slievo Croob. The 
mountainous district of Mourne is bounded E. by the Bay of 
Dnndrum and W. by the Bay of Carlingford, and covers an_ area of 
nearly 90 square miles. In this range are numerous mountain eleva¬ 
tions, reaching in tho case of Slieve Donard to 2796 feet. This 
mountain group contains much picturesque scenery, and is adorned with 
several fine mansions and extensive plantations. The Slievo Croob 
range covers an area of about 10 square miles to the north-east of 
the Moume Group. Slieve Croob, the highest elevation of tho range, 
has an altitude of 1756 feet; on its north-eastern declivity the river 
Lagan rises at an elevation of about 1250 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The remainder of the county, about 850 square miles, ia productive, 
being either under cultivation or serving the purposes of turbary. 
A low chain of cultivated eminences, well timbered, and on the 
northern and western side covered with the demesnes and improve¬ 
ments of a resident gentry, commences east of Droraore, rad extends 
under various names along tho valley of the Lagan and the eastern 
shore of Belfast Lough, as far as Bangor. This range separates tho 
basin of the Lagan from that of Lou^ Strangford. 

Tho eostera shore of Belfast 
above the third class. There 


a great cuitont in the narrow connecting strait at ereiy ebb and flow, 
rad renders the navigation at such times very difficult;. Across this 
strait is a ferry, which gives name to the tovrn of Portoferry at the 
eastern or Arna side of the entrance. The town of Stnmgfora, which 
lies opposite, is snppoeed to derive ita name from the strength of the 
tide-race between. The true channel, at tho narrowest part of the 
strait, is little more than a quarter of a mile across, Iwing contracted by 
rocket one of which, called the Ranting Wheel, causes a whirlpool 
dangerous to small craft There is ano^er but less dangerous eddy 
of u»e same kind at the opposite side. Within the entrance there are 
several good anchorages, and landing-quays at Strangford, Portafeny, 
KUlileagh, the quay of Downpatrick, and Kirkcubbin. Strangford 
Lougb contains a groat number of islands, many of wbich are 
pasturable, and great numbers of rabbits are bred on them. From 
Killard Point the coast bears south-west, and is rodty and foul as far 
as Ardglass, where there is a pretty good harbour for small vessels. 
Immediately west of Ardglass lies the harbour of- Killough, between 
Ringford Point on the east rad St. John’s Point on the west. A 
natural breakwater extends between these points,^ and jjives a pretty 
secure anchomge for large vessels within. There is an inner harbour 
for small craft, diy at ebb, with a quay, built about tho beginning of 
tho last centiuy. . 

West of St. John’s Point opens the groat Bay of Dnndrum, which 
extends from this point on the east to the coast of Moume on tho 
west, a distance of about four leagues by a league in depth, running 
north by west The pier and harbour of Newcastle on tho south¬ 
western side of the bay aro highly serviceable to the flsbing-^sits of 
tho coast, and have been the means of saving several vessels within'tho 
last few years. A 

From Newcastle south to Cranfield Point the Cbast of Moume 
possesses only three small boat harbours, the principal of wbich is at 
Derryogue, where there is a fishing station. On this part of^tho 
coast, near Kilkeel, is a lighthouse 120 feet high. Between Crrafidd 
Point on the east, and the extremity of the barony of Dundalk, in 
the county of liouth, on tho west, is the entrance to the extensive 
harbour of Carlingford. This Lough is about S mUes long by a mile 
and a half broad, and has steep mountaiiw to the east and west along 
each side. From Narrow Water, where it contracts to tbo width of 
a river, the tide flows iip to Newiy; whence there is a canal coin- 
munication with the Upper Bann River, which flows into Lough 
Neagh. There aro numerous rocks and shoals at the entrance, ^aud 
a bar all across, on which there are but 8 feet of water at ebb tide^ 
The middle part of tho lough is deep, but exposed to heavy «!«»»» 
ft-om the mountains. There are two great beds of uy^era in this 
lough, one oft’ Ro8.strcvor Quay, 24 miles long by bmf a milo 
broad; tho other off Killowen Point, one milo long by half a mile 
broad. Warren’s Point has a good quay, from which steamy sail 
regularly for Liverpool; most of the exports of Newry ore shipped 
here from the sm^l craft that bring them down the canal. Tho 
scenery on both sides of Carlingford Lough is of striking l)wiity. 

Hyarography, Comuiunications, <frc.—With the exception^ of the 
Upper Bann, all the rivers of Down dischaigo their water into the 
Irish Channel. The navigable river Lagan, which, for about half of 



boats at Cultra, a milo below 

regattas aro held. Out of Belfiust Lougb the first harbour on the a course of about 30 Ihe BaUm^incb 

coast of Ards is at Bangor. East of Bangor is tho little harbour of brings doivn the waters of sev^l Bmall lakes muth-eMt of Hills- 
Oroomsport or Gregory’s Port, whore Duke Sohomberg landed in borough, and widens into the Quwlo nver, which is navigaWe for 
1690. South-east of Groomaport is Donaghadee, the only place of vessels of 200 tons ono mile beloi Dow^tnek, where it foms an 
security for a large vessel from Belfast Lough south to the harbour of extensive arai of Strangford Loug^ The Quoite is coveretl wi 
Strai^ord. [Donaohadkb.] North of Donaghadee lie throe islands, numerous islands, and its wmdiuga present much beautiful scene^. 
called the Copelands,- from a family of that name which formerly 
held the opposite coast. On one of these, called the Cross or Light¬ 
house Irirad, there is a lighthouse, which marks the entrance to Belfast 
Lough from the south. This building which was erected about 1716, 
is a square tower, 70 feet high to the Iratera; the walls are 7 feet 
thiok. The sound ^tween Big Island, which lies nearest the land, 
rad the shore of Down, is about a mile rad n quarter in breadth. 

From Donaghadee south the coast is low, rocky, rad dangerous. 

The rook of Sculmartin, covered at half-flood, rad the North and 
South Rocks, the former never covered, the latter at every half tide, 
lie farthest off (diore, rad are most iu the vray of vessels oomlng up 


The Newry river rises near Rathfriland, rad flowing westward by the 
northern declivities of tho Moume range, turns south a little atevo 
Newiy, and after a short course falls iito tho head of Carlingford 
Lough. Numerous streams descend from tbo district of Moume 
immediately to tho sea, rad there is no parf of the cotmty deficient 
in a good siqpply of running water. ’ ^ j ^ 

The Logan navigation, which was commenced In 1755, and connects 
Lough Neagh wi& BelfiUt Lough, gives a lino of water *^**j”^* ^^' 
tion to the entire northern boundary of the county; and the Newry 
Canal, connecting tho navigable river Bann with the my o f Cy iing- 
ford, affords a like fadlity to the western district, so that, with toe 
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Lough StraiigfSnd|«botife9taUMS.b7W.fh>ml)oiMSfaad6ft Btrtdw 
the o|g|Bh, ttMCa MW dtepele for PMfagrtMhkDe end RlomMi CutboMoe. 
The ^Shj trcm wlliflh toe fdaoe reoef tm its lUHUe ww founded here 
in 1192 It ^ of Jfdin dai Coorir: some interesting end itell 
preeerred remains of the bnUdinga still exish Four fairs are hdd ha 
the oonrse of the year. 

HilUborouf^ ]^alati<m 1800 in 18S1, a market^own and fortnecly I 
a paiiiamentMT Dorooffh, 84 miles N.N.B. from i^hli^ is pleaaantiy 
situated on the aide of a hill o(»nmandii^ an extandTo 'new; The 
parish ohundi is a handsome ediftoe with -tihrse towem. There are 
chapels belonging to the Roman Chtholios, Freebyterians, Quakers, 
and MorsTiaas.' Tlio m a nsio n of the Marquis of Doamahire is situated 
on the west side of the towi^ and on the east are the ruins of a oastle 
erected by Sir A. Hill in the reign of Charles I.; it is now a royal forfc 
The linen trade is eanded on to some eztenh Thmo are a market- 
house, a distriot bridewell, and two hosidtala. 

BUvwtod, a small sea-port town, in the parish of tiie same nam^ 
78 milM N.S!. b^ 27. from Dublin; the population in 1851 was 1408. 
The ohuroh, which is ancient, is beliered to have been the c^pel of 
a Frauciaoan priory <mce established here. The PreriiyteriaaB have a 
large modem gothic diapel. A few^f the inhabitants are engaged in 
fishing, but thegreater number are agriculturists or weavers. Fi&iara 
held four times a year. During the summer montlw Holy wood is 
. resorted to for sea-bathing. The town is oounooted by railwiT ^th 
Belfast. 

KilliUagh, 72 miles 17.17.E. from Dublin; population 1086, a small 
market- and sea-port town, was formeriy a parliamentary bmough. 
A castle was built here by De Couroy about the year 1180, which was 
demolished in 1648 It Oeneral Monk. It '«ras riiortly afterwards 
rebuilt. The ohuioh is cruciform and is a handsome railding; the 
other principal buildings are a Presbyterian meeting-house, a market, 
and a banuok. The cotton manufocture is <»med on, and the 
imports and exports of iron, timber, com, and proviaiona form a 
csonsiderablc trade. A market is held on Monday; fairs are held four 
times in the year. 

XUlouffh, a smqll sea-port town 75 miles liT.E. from Dublin; popu¬ 
lation 651. Fishing is very extensively carried on: there is some 
export trade in com : also a large salt work. In tiie neighbourhood 
are several curious cavea 

Moira, a small town on the road from Belfast to Armagh, 66 miles 
N. by £. from Dublin; population, 669. The io'wn oonsists princi¬ 
pally of one long well-built street, and contains a ohuroh and several 
meeting-housea The linen manufocture is carried on. 

Batkfriland, a market-town about half way between Newry and 
CastleweUan, 27 miles S.S.W. from Belfost, population 2053 in 1851, 
is pleasmtly situated on a rooky elevation above the point where 
several roads meet. The remains of a oastle, formerly of considerable 
strength, occupy the summit of the rook on which we town is bnilt. 
The town possesBes a market-house, two Presbyterian meeting-houses, 
and a Roman Catholic uhapel; also a dispensary for the Newry Poor- 
Law Union. The linen manufacture m the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants. Seven foirs are held in the course of the year. 

Xo8$lrtvor, population 764, a sea-port town and watering-place, is 
finely situated on a gentle slope at the base of the Moume Mountiuna, 
about 7 miles S.K. by S. from Newry. The vicinity is iriomed with 
numerous good mansions, and the surrounding scenery is very beau- 
tifuL The town has been much improved of late years. Near the 
town is a handw>me obelisk, erected to the memory of the late (General 
Robs. There are seven fairs held in the oourse of the year. 

Strangford, population 620, a market-town and sea-port on the west 
shore of the entrance of Lough Strangford, about 6 miles N.E. by £. 
from Downpatrick. In the neighbourhood are four of the castles 
built by John de Courcy on the shores of Lough Strangford. There 
are here a ohapel of ease, a chapel for Wesleyan Methodist^ and a 
oustom-house. There is a small quay. A considerable trade is carried 
on. Fairs are held on August 12th and November 8th. 

Warrenopoini, a small market-town and sea-port on the left bank of 
Newry River, at its junction with Carlingford Lough, 5 miles S.E. by 
8. from Newry: population, 1769 in 1851. The town is agreeably 
situated, and oonsists chiefly of a square and several streets which 
diverge from the square. B^des the parish church there are chapels 
for Wesleyan Methodwts, Pi’esbyterians, and Roman Catholics. ^ Tnere 
are here a dispensary and a savmgs bank. Considerable quantities of 
ngriouHural produce are exported. Flax is imported.^ The fishery 
emplojrs some of the seafaring population. Warrenspoint is the 
of Newry for large vessels; and the place is in repute for sea-batiung. 
Fairs are held on the last Friday of every montii. 

Down returns four manbem to the Imperial Parliament, namely, 
two for the county, one for the borough of Newry, and one for the 
borough of Downpatrick. Besides these borou^s, Newtownards, 
Ban^r, Killileagh, and Hillsborough returned memb^ to the Irish 
Parliament, and are still corporate towns. The lordship of Newry, 
the greater part of which lies within this county, is an exempt juris- 
diotion both eooleriasti(»l and civiL 

The linen manulhoture is tlie staple trade of Down, and g^ves 
employment to a greater number of operatives, in proportion to the 
^pulatioD, than in any other part of Ireland. The linen manufaotnre 
w been long carried on in Ireland, but its first great impulse was in 


of th^ tyatinent, ^ set^ an example^ more Imriness^e bal^ 

^ degree of perfection and fmport- 

aim b the 4tii of Quera Anne the export duty on Irish linens was 
ta^ and from that time the trade has oontinued to flonriah. 

pc ^mrtation «[ fl^-ae^ employs a ootuddemble capital in Bet 
fiwt sad Newry. The dnwstiw of the grown crop gtvea employment 
fo numerous aeutofaers and haoklms tihoughont the county; the 
introdnotioa ef linen-sinnjting maohineiy mui materially the 

demand for hand-lshonr in converting the dressed flax into thread. 
Weaving is mostly carried on in the houses of small formers, and 
there are few, weavers who do not givo part of their time to i^cul- 
tnro; henoe th^ an generally a healtiiy and Jong-lived class of n^n. 
When tile webs ore ready for the bleacher, they are carried to 
market. 

The next process, and that which employs neariv an equal number 
of hands, is the Ueaohing and preparuig for market tire green web 
osparehssed from the weaver. Tim oUef manufooturiim distriot of this 
oounty, as of Ire^d at large, is along the valley of Uppnr Bann. 
The waters of this river aro peonliany effioacioas in bleaemog ; and 
its rapid deacent affords nttmnnnw ritm few the machinery emj^cyed; 
From Tanderagie in Armagh to five miles above Banbridge in Down, 
tile banka of this river presmt an almost oontinuons auooesrion Of 
Ueacihingp-greens. On that part of the river which flows through 
Down there are 18 of these establishmenti^ eadi hovering a large tract 
of ^;ronnd, and giv^ employment to a numerous ruim popnliMoii; 
Bmides these establimments, there are upon the Bann extenrive flour¬ 
mills, and two or three footoriee. The neighbourhood of OUford and 
Moyallan, about half 'way between Banbri^e and Tanderagie, is eele- 
brated for its rural beauty. Orchards are attached to all the better 
daas of cottages, and the ‘vicinity of ao many blcaohing-gieciis gi'ves 
the effbet of a continuous tract of rich park soenety to each bank of 
the river. The proprieton of the majonty of these estaUitiunents afs 
Diasentets and members of the Sodaty of JPriends, and the popnlation 
generally Is Protestant. The cotton wad mnalin manufacture employs 
many pwaons. The exports and imports of Down are made abnost 
entimy through the ports of Belfast Mid Newry. About 86,000 
firkins of butter are exported yearly from Down, am tbia as well as 
all other exports is increasing. 

The fishe^ on the coast from Ban^r to Carlin^ord Bay is panned 
with a good^eal of industry, bat vritiiout snfilcient capital or ddih 
The herriog-fishery commences in July, and is pursued throughout 
the autumn and banning of winter. The prinoip^ fishingground 
lies off Locale, at a distance of a quarter of a mile to wo leagues from 
shore, in 3 to 17 fathoms water, and extends with little interruption 
from Newcastle on the south to the entiance to Strangford Lough 
upon the north. The fish token are herring mackerel, h^dock, oud, 
lim, gurnet, plaice, and turbot. Besides tiiis there are several other 
fi^ng-grounds off the coasts of Moume and Ards. 

The county assizes are held twice a ydbr at Downpatrick. Quiuier 
sessions are hdd by the assistant-barrister twice a year at Do'wnpatrick, 
Hillsborough, Newry, and Newtownards. The oonstabuhoy force 
stationed in Down in the year 1852 consisted of 255 men, including 
officers. 

Before and for somo time after the coming of the English, Down 
was known as UUadh or Ulidia, the original of the name of Ulster. 
The anriont inhabitants are supposed to have been the Yoluntii of 
PtolemsDus. The north-eastern portion of Down was at an early 
period occupied by the Piets, of whom there was a considerable colony 
so late as the 6th and 7tii centuries, extending from Strangford Lough 
to the Lower Bann in Antrim. The territory occupied by the Piets 
was called Daloradio, and extended from the Ravil river in Antrim 
over the southera pari of that oounty and the north and north-east of 
Down. 

The presence of St. Patrick in this county in the 6th century Is 
attested by authentic records, and can be traced with topographical 
exactiiess at the present day. Downpatrick, i^ul, Dromora, Moville, 
and Bangor are the chief ecclesiastical foundations of Patrick and his 
immediate successors. Of these the last was the most famous, 
having a college wUch for many yean rivalled the schoola of Armagh 
and Lismore. 

Down was overrun by the English under John de Couroy in 1177. 
The oounty was origiaally divided into two shires, I>own and Newton, 
or the Ards, to which sherl^ were regularly appointed rmtil 1333, 
when the revolt of the Irish on the murder of William de Bnrgho 
overturned the English authority throughout Ulster. The attainder 
of Shane O’Neill, who was slain in rebellion in 1667, throw all Iveagl^, 
Kinoleariy, Costlereogh, and Lower Arda into ^e hands of the 
Crown. In 1602 O’Neill of Castlereagh being seized on somo slight 
pretext, and imprisoned in Carrickfergus Castle, coutrived to uiako 
hia escape by tne asaistanoe of one Montgomery, the brother of a 
Scotch knight of some fortune, 'who afforded the furitive protection 
on his arrival in Scotland, and afterwards negotiated his pardon on 
the terms of borving the greater pari of O’NeUl’s estate made over to 
himself and Mr. Hamilton, Ms associate in the proceeding. The 
colony led over by Sir Hugh Montgomeiy settled chiefly about 
Newtownards and Grey Abbey, along the north-eastern coast between 
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cnromletux, InoIoBed W a circular difc^ of extraordinary dimaudona, 
called the Oiaat*a fling, near Shaw’s Brid^ half way between 
Liabum and Belfoat The inclosure is nearly half an English mile in 
droumferenoe; and the rampart is still from 12 to 14 feet in height. 
There are stone monuments of the same character at SUddery Ford, 
near Dundrum, and Legaraney in the parish of Drumgoolan. ^ere 
is a remarkable cairn, or sepulchral pile of stones on the top of 
Slieve Croob. The main pile is 77 yards in drcumferenoe at bottom, 
45 yards at top, and 54 feet high at its greatest elevation : -^ere are 
22 smaller cairns raised on the top. A great earthen rampart which 
runs along the Armagh boundary of l^wn, is esUed by the people of 
tho county the Dane's Cast, and sometimes Tyrone’s ditches. There 
are numerous raths, or earthen entrenched mounds throughout Down, 
of which die most remarkable are at Downpatridc, Donagbadee, and 
Dromore. Of the Anglo-Norman military antiquittes of Down, tho 
co^e of Dundrum is &e most important. Qreeu Castle in Mourne 
was a place of great importance in the early history of Ulster. The 
castle of Newcastle was built by Felix Mageunia in 1588, and is still 
inbabiteA The Magenmees hid castles dso at Castlowellan and 
Bathfriland. There are extensiTe military remams at Ardglaas, and 
the castles of Killileagh, Ardquin, Portaferry, Bangor, and Hills¬ 
borough aro the most important of those still stonAng. There are 
also some remains of the fortifications erected by Qeueral Monk 
for the defence of Soarvagb, Poynt/, and Tuscan passes into 
Armagh. 

The chief ecclesiastical remains in Down are at Downpatrick, where 
are the ruins of die cathedral, and of tbreo other religious houses. 
The cathedral was 100 feet in length; the roof of the centre aisle 
was supported by five arches of fine proportions. Thoro is a round 
tower at Drumbo, near Belfast. A few remains sdll^xist of the 
abbey of Bangor; and at Grey Abbey there is standing in good 
preservation a part of the abbey founded here in 1102 by Africa, 
daughter of the King of Man, and wife of De Couroy. A mile and a 
half to the east of Downpatrick is a hill about 150 feet high, called 
Strual Mountain, celebrated all over Ireland for tho resort of the 
lower orders of Roman Catholics, who come hero every Midsummer 
for the performance of penance. 

In 1861 there were l^ree savings banks in the coimty at Hilla- 
borough, Newiy, and Warrenspoint. The total amount owing to 
depositors on the 20th November, 1861, was 49,3032. 2*. 

DOWN, a bishop’s see in the ecclesiastical province of Armagh in 
IrclimA Tho chajiter, which is regulated by patent of James I., 
consists of dean, precentor, chancellor, archdeacon, and two preben- 
daiics. With tho exception of part of one.pariBh lying in Ant-Hm this 
diocese is situated entirely in the county of Down, of which it occupies 
tho eastern portion. The see of Down was fomdod about tho end of 
the 5th century by St. Patrick, who appointed Cailiu, abbot of Antrim, 
to the bishopric. The cathedral of the diocese is at Downi'atkick. 
Tho most diaiinguished bidiop of Down prior to the English invasion 
was Malachv O’Moxgair, who succeeded in 1137, and assisted the 
Primate Gelasius in the introduction of tho Roman discipline. In 
1442 the umon of Down with the see of Connor took place in the 
person of John, first bishop of the united diocese. By act 3rd and 
4th William IV., c. 37, tho united diocese of Down and Connor is 
further augmented by ^e diocese of Dromore. [Connor ; Drumorg.! 
The income of the united diocese is 42042. (Beaufort, Memoir of a 
Mwjp of Ireland; Vfaro, Biehoiia; Thom, Irish Almanac; Parliamcnttu-y 
Papers.) 

DOWNHAM MARKET, Norfolk, a market-town and the seat of a 
Pooi'-I.ttw Union, in the parish of Downham Market, is situated near 
the right bank of tho river Ouse, in 62” 36' N. lat., 0* 24' E. long., 
distant 40 miles W. by S. from Norwich, 84 miles N. by E, from 
London by road, and 871 miles by tho Eastern Counties and East 
Anglian railway. The population of tho town in 1861 was 2867. The 
Uvmg^ u a roctory in the archdeaconry of Norfolk and diocese of 
Norwich. Downham Poor-Law Union contaiua 84 parishes and town- 

80,702 acres, and a population in 1851 of 

Downham Market is a town of considerable antiquity. Spelmon 
statek that it had a market confirmed to it in the time of Edward the 
Confoaeor. The town has been much improved of late years. There 
is a Bpadoua market square. The parish church, dedicated to St. 
Edmund, ia an .ancient structure occupying an elevated site { it has 
a low fjoibattlea square tower surmounted with a spire. Tho Baptists, 
Woslejraii and Primitive Methodists, and Quakers have places of 
worship; there are a National school and a savings banir, county 
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DOWNFATBICK, oounty of Down, Ireland, a sninieipol and 
{Mliamentaiy borough, n market and: asdse towm and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Umon, in the parish of Downpatriok ana ba^ny of Le^o. 
is situated in 54” 20' N. lah, 5* 46' W. long;, distant 1»8 miles N.e! 
by N. from Dublin. The population of the town in 1851 waa 8287, 
besides 808 in the workhouse and other institutions. Downpatriok 
returns one member to the Imperisl Fsrliamenth Downpatriok Poor- 
Law Union comprises 24 eleot(»al divisions, with an area of 147,361 
acrei^ and a population in 1851 of 63,650. 

Downpatrick takes its name from St. Patrick, who is slated in many 
ancient records to have been buried here. B<tfore bis time the place 
was oallod Rath Keltur and Dun-da-leth-glass, from an earthen forti- 
floarion, the ruins of which stUl cover a considmble space, and present 
an imposiim appearanoe on the •north-west of the town. On the 
coui^uest of Ulster by the English iu 1177, De Couroy made Dowu- 
patnek his head-quarters, ^e town is pleasantly situated near tee 
right bank of the river Quoile; it is partly surrounded by hills and 
partlv by flat and marshy grounds. 'Pho town is divided into tho 
English, Irish, and Scotch quarters. The streets aro irregularly built, 
but the public buildings are numerous. Tho origiual onthedral uburcli 
was erected in 1412, but was devastated by Lord do Grey in 1533 : 
the (»thedral has lately been rebuilt, and is now a veiy haiidsoiuo 
edifice in the pointed style of architeoture. Besides the parish church 
thoro chapels for Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, and Romati 
CathoUcs. Downpatrick has a Diocesan school chiefly suppoi*ted by 
the bishop and clergy, and a jail school supported by the county. 
The county jail is situated at Downpatrick; thero are also a court¬ 
house, a mai'kot-house, barracks, an infirmary, and a fever hospitai. 
Down^rntrick claims to be a borough by prescriptiou, and until the 
Union was represented by two membra m tho Irish*Parliament. 'I’lio 
town is well lighted and paved. The linen mtumfaciure is carried on 
to a small extent, os well os brew'iug, tanning, and soap making. 
Vessels of 100 tons can come up to Quoile Quay, one mile from tbi; 
town. Markets are held on Saturday, luid regular monthly markets 
ai-e held in place of the old fairs, which ore abolished Tho assi;iscs 
for the county aro held twice a year, and petty sessions every altoi-nute 
week. Close to tho town are tlio ruins of Incli Abbey. 

(Fraser, Handbook of Ireland; Thom, Irish Almanac.) 

DOWNTON, Wilts^re, a disfranchised borough, iu tho’^iarish of 
Downton, is situated on tho river Avon, in 50" 59' N. lat., 1“ 41' 
W. long., distant 28 miles S.E. by S. from Devizes, aud 87 miles S.W. 
by W. from London by rood. Salisbury, which is 6 miles from 
Downton, is 96 miles from London by the Salisbury bnuich of th»i 
South-Western railway. The population of the towu of Downton in 
1851 was 2727. The living is a vicajfage, with the vicai-age of Nuiiton 
annexed, iu the archdeaconry and dloccso of Salisbury. 

Downton was a place of some impoi-tance in the middle ages, and 
had a castle, of which extonsivo earthworks known os ‘the Moot’ 
remain. The borough sent mombei-s to Parlitimeiit with some inter¬ 
ruptions from the time of Edward I. till tho jioriod of the Reform 
Act, when it was disfranchised. Tho towu consists chiefly of one lutig 
sti'cet, in which the houses are iiTeguIarly placed. Over tho tliroo 
branches of the Avon at this place aro tm-eo bridges. Tho parish 
church is a laige cruciform structure, wiOi nave, side aisles, chaiicid, 
and transepts. 'The Baptists and Wesleyan aud Primitive Metliodists 
have places of worsliip. There are National, British, and Infant 
schools, and a branch of the Salisbury savings bank. A paper manu¬ 
factory gives employment to some of tho inhabitants. A market 
formei'ly hold at Downton has been long discontinued. There is an 
ancient cross called * The Borough Cros^ At a short distouoo from 
Downton is the estate purcliased for the heirs of Lord Nelson, for 
which the sum of 100,0002. was voted by Parliament. 

(Hoare, Wiltshire; Communication from Downton.) 

DllAGUIGNAN, a town iu France, capittd of wo department of 
Var, is situated on the Artubie, a feeder of tho Ay gen», 490 g.K. 
from Paris, in 48” 82' 18" N. lat., 6" 28' 46" E. long., and has 8009 
inhabitants, including the commune. 

^ Draguignan is a plwe of cousidorable antiquity, having been men¬ 
tioned in the titles of tho earliest coiuits of Provence. In the early 
part^ of the ’ middle ages the town was strongly fortified with a 
bastioued wall uid three oitodols. The ramparts wore destroyed iu 
tho civil wars, but were rebuilt in 1616 and strengthened with towers. 
Mid a wide^ ditch was drown round the town. The town suffered muoli 
in the religious wars of France. It is rituated ina fertile plain surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of hills covered with vines and olive-trees. It is 
tolerably well built, ornamented with numerous foimtains aud many 
rows of trees, and traversed by a canal from the Artubie, which drives 
the machinery of several faotoriea The chief buildings are the 
court-house, the prison, the oloek-tower, which is built on the summit 
of a high j^rpendicultu? rook, aud the hospitaL 'Phe inhabitants 
manufactiure coaroe wooUens, soap, leather, steokings, brandy, silks, 
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WAX oaudlM, «nd cartlienwwe: there axe meay dl-miOe in tiie town. 
Thegpivirone (which we peculiarly delightful in winter) toroduce 
exeeUMt ftiiit and winea, Draguignan haa a puUio litewy of 10,000 
Tolumea, a cabinet of medala, a muaeuin of natural hiatory, containing 
chiefly the minerala of the department, a botanic garden (widch ia 
beautiftiUy laid out and open aa a promenade), a hi|m aohoioL and an 
i^onltura! aooiety. 

DRAMIIEN, a aea>port town of Norway, in the province of 
Aggerhuua, ia aituated on botii aidea of the broad and impetuoua 
river of the aame name, whidi here disehaigea ita watera into the 
Drammmfiord, in the Qulf of Cluiatiania; The town atanda in 
89* 44' N. la£, 10* 12' E. long., 24 milea S.W. from the city of 
Chriatiania, and haa about 12,000 inhaHtanta. It ia divided into 
three quarterly of which Bragnaea ia aituated on the northern, and 
St^maoe and Tangen on the aouthem bank of the river: they are 
muted by a brid^ Bragnaea eonaieta of a row of honaes' about a 
mile in length. The main atreeta are chiefly composed of storehouses. 
Tangen ia in fact the roadstead and landing-place, and Is consequently 
the r^rt of marinera, fishermen, and small dealers. Drammen has 
a paruh church, two other churches, several schools, and mannfacturos 
of spirits, leather, tobacco, sail-cloth, oil, ropes, &o. It ia extensively 
engii^ged in trade and navigation, in building ships, and in the export 
of timber, deals, pitch, iron, &c. The water in the harbour is of 
depth sufficient to allow all vessels to lie alongside the quays and 
other landing-places. There are marble quarrira in the vicinity. 

DRAVE. [Austiua, voL i., coL 719.1 

DRAYTON-IN-HALES, or MARKET-DRAYTON, Shropshire, a 
market-town and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Drayton-in-Halea, is situatcfl in 62” 64' N. lat., 2* 28' W. long.; 
distent 19 miles N.E. by N. from Shrcwsbuiy, and 163 miles N.W. 
from London by road. Tho population of the parish, a portion of 
which is in Staffordshire, was 4947 in 1861. Tho borough is governed 
by a mayor and corporation. The living is a vicarage in the arch¬ 
deaconry of Salop and diocese of Lichfield. Drayton Poor-Law Union 
contains 14 parishes and townships, with an araa of 61,637 acres, and a 
population in 1861 of 14.160. 

'The town of Market-Drayton is watere<l by tho river Tern. Tho 
market held in Drayton was formerly one of the largest in the district, 
but after tho formation of canals the facilities afforded for conveying 
produce to various parts of the country diminished considerably the 
importance of this market. Tho town is lighted with gas. The 
parish church, built in the reign of Stephen, had ita architectural 
character quite altered by repairs in 1787. Christ church, Little 
Drayton, ia a district church recently erected. Its style is early 
English; tho seats, which are free, will accommodate 600 persons. 
The Independents and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have places 
of worship. There are here a Free Grammar school with an endow¬ 
ment of about 35/. per annum, at which the number of scholars in 
1863 was 40; a National school, for which a handsome and commo¬ 
dious Elimbothan structure wiui erected in 1836; a savings bank; 
and a young men’s society, which has a library and reading-room. 

Drayton has some m.anufactures; it has a paper-mill, and hair se.ats 
for chairs arc made; but the population of the locality is chiefly agricul¬ 
tural. The market-days are Wednesday and Saturday: sever^ fairs 
are held in the course of the year. A county court ia held in tho 
town. 

{Communication from Marhet-Drayton.) 

DRENTHE, a province in tho kingdom of Holland, ia bounded N. 
by Groningen, E. by Hanover, S. by Ovcryssel, and W. by Friesland. 
It lies between 52” 35' and 53“ 12' N. lat., 6” 5' and 7" 6' E. long. 
'The area is 1029 square miles, and the population in 1862 was 
86,735.' The general character of tho soil is bad. In fact out of 
the 668,648 acres which the province contains only 338,221 acres are 
capable of cultivation; 817,580 acres consist of heatlis, bogs, and 
marshes, and the remainder ia covered with canals, brooks, roads, and 
buildings. Agiiculturo, pasturage, and digging and exporting peat 
form tho chief employment of the population. Tho province lies on 
each slope of the watershed between the Zuider-Zco and Dollart’s 
Ray. Several small streams rise in it; the most important of them 
is the Haventcr-Aa, along part of which the canal from Mcppcl to 
Assen run& There are no tewns in the province. Aaaen, tho capital, 
is a village of 1800 inhabitants, 16 miles S. from the city of Qroningon. 
Jloevot-den, a strong fortress in the south of the province, stends'ou a 
feeder of the Vocht, and haa a population of 2200. The pauper 
colonies of Fredericksoord and Wiilemsoord were established in 18.18 
on the western boi'der of the province: in these establishments a 
great number of paupers ore employed by the state in reclaiming and 
cultivating the waste lands, in bri<»-making, spinning, weaving, and 
various handicrafts. 

DRESDEN, the capital of the kingdom of Saxony, is situated in 
the circle of Meissen, on both hanks of the Elbe, in 61” 6' N. lat., 
18" 44' E. long., at an elevation of about 410 feet above the level of 
the sea, 116 miles by railwtre S. by E. from Berlin, 72 miles E. by S. 
from Leipzig, 803 miles N.N.W. from Vienna by railway through 
Rrilnn and Prague, and has a population according to the census of 
W62 of 104,500, including the military who number about 12,000. 
The fine plain in whiidt it stands is hounded on the east by eminences 
which are offsets from the Saxon Switserland, and axe mostly 
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orovm^ with vineyards and gardens ; on the sonib and south¬ 
west thers are rimilar elevations, which spring from the Ets- 
^im Kes the beautifuUy romantie ^ale of Booki!,' or 

'^Flaufadhe Orun<V throuc^ which the Weiserite flows befinO it 
traveiMs pert of Dresden and fklls into the Elbe. On the nteth-. 
western side of the (dty tiie Elbe winds round an enclosure planted 
with avenues of trees^ wd on the north the distance is bounded by a 
succession of hRli^ in general oovered with firs and pines. Dresden 
is one of the most agreeable and interesting capitals in Europe, and 
well deserves tiie appellation of the 'German Florence.' It ia divided 
into three parts; on the left hank of the Elbe is the Altetedt, or Old 
Town, with its three suburbs, and the Friedrichs-stedt, wliich is 
separated from the Altstadt by the Welseritz: these two quarters 
form by for the larger portion of the city, and are disjoined from 
the third, or the Neustadt (New Town) by the Elbe, which is here 
480 feet in breadth, and crossed by an eluant stone bridge of 16 
arches. In continuation of the Now Town, there are some later 
erectioni^ called the * Neue Anbau,’ or Now Buildings, which form a 
kind of suburb. Tho space gained by levelling the fortifications in 
the years 1810 and 1817 has been appropriated to gardens, promenades, 
and building. 

Dresden has altogether 11 barriers or gate-entrances, 27 publio 
squares, 20 churches (of which 13 are for Lutherans, 1 for Reformed 
Lutherans, and 6 for Roman Catholics) and 5 synagogues. The 
houses arc principally built of Pima freestone, au<l in general are 
from five to six stories in ho^ht. The Altetedt, gometiuics called 
Old Dresden, has 4 squares and 41 streets. Tlio most interesting 
structure in this quarter ia the Royal Palace, an irregular gothic 
building 1300 ]pacc8 in circuit, which faces the west side of the 
bridge. The dfiief parts of this edifice are tho royal audience chamber; 
the Roman Catholic church of the royal family, which ia surmounted 
by a tower and steeple 378 feet in height, and ia adorned with 
paintings by Rubens and Mengs; the chamber of ceremony on the 
second floor, the porcelain-cabinet, the walls of which are omamentod 
with porcelain; the I’roposition-Sa.il, in u’hich the sessions of the 
Saxon legislature are opened; the royal hhraiy; the hall of audience, 
with a splendid ceiling painted by Sylvester; and the parade-chamber, 
with paintings by the same master. Tho celebrated Griino-Qcwblbe 
(Green Vault) opens upon the palacc-yar<l, and contains a costly 
collection of precious stones, pearls, and works of aiii in gold, silver, 
amber, and jvory, an-anged in eight rooms, tho painting of which is 
green, and the walls are decorated with mirrors laid into compart¬ 
ments of marble and serpentine stona This collection, which was 
begun by king Augustus, and has been gradually increased by his 
successors, is estimated at above oue million sterling in value. (Hose 
to the palace are the chancery buildings, tho depositoiy for the 
national archives, and tho Stallgebiiude, which contains the cabinet of 
casts and models and the picture gallery. This building formerly also 
contained a gallery of arms with upwards of 20,000 specimens of 
armour, weapons, &c., principally from all ages in l^xon aiul German 
history, ancient and modem; but these are now depisited in tho 
Zwiuger, which is noticed below. Tho picture gallery, in the upper 
story of the building, is composed of the outer gallciy, which runs 
round the four sides of tho Stallgeiwude, the inner gallery towards 
tho yard, and the Pastell-cabinet. Tho outer gallery contains above 
600 paintinra of the Flemish school, 90 paintings of the Italian, and 
many of the French and German schools: the inner gallery is 
occupied by 356 specimens of the Italian school; and tho Pastell- 
cabinet comprises 150 paintings of various masters. A new building 
was in course of erection for the reception of these pictures three or 
four years ago. Near the Stellgebtiudo stands the Palace of Princes, in 
which are a handsome chapel, a gallery of portraits of princes of ihe 
Saxon and Ravarian lines, a porcelain cabinet, a library of 10,000 
volumes, and a cabinet of engravings. A covered way leads from 
this palace to the opera-house, where there is space on the stage for 
600 performers, and in the house itself for 8000 spectators. The 
adjoining square is called the Zwinger, three sides of which are 
occupied by six pavilions connected by a gallery oue stoiy high ; the 
quadrangle contains four fountains and 300 orange-trees. The six 
pavilions, which are profusely ornamented, cunteiu a museum of 
natui^ history, consisting of four galle.rie3 and six saloons; a cabinet 
of engravings, comprising abov j 250,000 ]>latcs, arranged in classes; 
and a historical museum, or armoury, one of tho finest collections of 
tho kind in Buro{>e, consisting of arms, weapons, warlike instru¬ 
ments, accoutrements, and trappi..gs of all kinds, arranged in nine 
apartments. 

The other buildings of note in the Old Town are the Bnihl Palace, 
which is the principal depository for the Meiinen chin.a'; and behind 
it are siuicious gardens and grounds commanding delightful views of 
the banks of the Elbe and the 8urroun^.iiig scenery. Immeiliatoly 
adjacent are the hall, in which there is an annual exhibition of the 
prodiictious of Saxon artists; the Academy* of Arts and Soiiool of 
Design; and tho Gallery of Duplicates, in which tlicre arc 250 paint¬ 
ings for which there was not sufficicut room.iu the Great Gallery, aud 
the celebrated tapestries worked after Raphael’s dcsiRus. On one side 
of the square of the Frauenkirche is the Mint; and adjoining it tho 
Arsenal, which contains a valuable collection of every kind of aros, 
and in one of the apartments the portraits of all tho Saxon sovereigns 
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from Uanrice to the pteaent timee. Ftoing the AiBemil etands the : 
Aoademical Building, now used for a medioel and eurgioal school; 
below it there is a subterraneous hall decorated with paintings by 
Franctsw Casanova. In the Pima-street is the House of Assembly, 
a building of two stories, where tiie States hold their sittings and 
committees. The only handsome square in the Old Town is the Old 
Market Plane, of whi<m the town-hall is the great ornament. In this 
direction lie also the Botanical Garden, New Fost-Offloe, the Trades' 
Han with its colonnade, the Treasury, German theatre, two royal villas 
with fine §^udena and chapels, the Obaervatoiy and grounds attached, 
the Mews and Biding School, Military Hospital and gardens, and the 
Orphan Asylum and dburch. The most remarkable churches in the 
Old Town Me—the Frauenkirche (Church of Our Lady), built in 1726, 
after the model of St. Peter’s at Borne; the Kreutzkircho, or the 
Church of the Cross, a parallelogram, surmounted by a steeple 305 
feet in height; the Protestant dmroh of St. Sophia, an irregular 
structure, erected in 18.51; and the liumnn Catholic or court church 
before mentioned, which contains the vaults for the royal family, 
besides a multitude of paintings, statues, monuments, carvings, 

oltais, &C. 

Three suburbs are connected with the Old Town by moans of as 
many avenues—^the Pirm^ Sec or Dohna, aud Wildsruf suburbs. The 
first of these, which extends from the banks of the Elbe to the Kaidiz 
Brook, has a long street in which is a royal palace with delightful 
grounds attached to it. The Botanical Garden, belonging to tho 
Medical School, is close adjoining; and likewise Maurice’s Avenue, on 
part of the site of the former fortifications, and named from a piece 
of sculpture representing Maurice, the elector, delivering his sword to 
Augustus. In front of the e^^ternai entrance into the Pirna suburb 
is tho Great Garden, which is nearly five miles in circuit; and to the 
right lies tho Nursery of Fruit Tiet,.s which contains upwards of 
66,000 plants, and a building in tho centre where concerts are held 
every week. The See suburb covers the south-west and the Wildsruf 
the western side of the Old Town. From the last-montioucd suburb 
is an avenue called the Ostra-AUce, on one side of wliich aro Prince 
Maximilian’s palace, gardens, and observatory : this avenue opens 
upon a massive bridge across tho Weiseritz which leads to the 
Friedrichs-stadt, tlie second grand quarter of Dresden, between which 
and the Elbe are tho wooded grounds called the Ostru-Gehegc. Here 
are tho Uoman Catholic cemetery and infirmary, in which is Balthazar 
Permuser’s monument to his own memory, chiselled by himself, aud 
representing the Descent from the Cross. 

The access from the Old Town to the New Town, the third grand 
quarter of the city, wbiuU lies to the uurtli oast ou the right bank uf 
the Elbe, is across tho palace square and stone bridge before men¬ 
tioned, called the Bridge of the Elbe, from its being the largest and 
handsomest structure of the kind which traverses that river. It is 
also denominated Augustus’s Bi'idge, in honour of Augustus II., its 
founder, it rests on 16 arches, is 1420 feet long and 36 feet broad, 
and was completed in the year 1731. The foui-th pier, which was 
blown up by Marshal Davoust in 1813, was restored by the Russians 
in tho following year. A bronze-gilt crucifix, resting ou a gilt-cop{)er 
globe placed on a mass of rustic stone about 28 feet in height, stands 
upon tho fifth pier. The bridge opens on the N ow Town side upon 
an inclosed space planted with lime-trees, and embellished with an 
equestrian statue of Augustus II. A brood street lined with lime-trees 
runs from tho bridge to tho northern extremity of tho New Town ; 
on the western side of it is the Japanese Palace, or Augusteum, and 
parade in front; and on the eastern side a range of barmcks for the 
cavalry and infantry. Tho Augusteum is used as a depository for 
collections of antiquities, coins, and porcelain manufactures, aud for 
tho royal library. Tl>e Cabinet of Antiquities, oi'rauged in 2 2 spacious 
and well-ligiitod rooms; tho Cabinet of Coins, rich in the coins of 
Baxony as well as remarkable for a fine scries of medals struck in 
honour of illustrious individuals of all countries ; and tho Cabinet of 
Porcelain, displayed in 18 rooms, ai*e all on tho ground-floor. Tho 
Boyal Public Ijibrary is deposited in 3 saloons and 21 apartments in 
the first and second stories, and contains 300,000 printed volumes, 
3000 manuscripts, above 150,000 pamphlets, and 20,000 maps. Among 
these are upwartls of 1000 printed books of tho 16th century. The 
terminus of the railway to Leipzig is near the Augusteum. The Now 
Tuwu also contains a chtuch dedicated to the Most Holy Trinity; a 
town-hall; tlio cadet aciulemy; several military schools; and the 
commandant’s residence. It has 22 streets in-all. To the north-east 
of the New Town lies the None Anbau (New Buildings), which is 
occupied by some handsome residences; a playhouse and baths; a 
house of industry; schools for the indigent and for the garrison of 
Dresden; and a spacious cemeteiy. Tho house for tho reception of 
bodie8>of unknown puraons is decorated with tho Dance of Death, a 
rude sculpture in stone containing 24 figures. 

Among public establishments not hitherto noticed are a high school, 
conducted by 12 masters and attended by about 400 pupils. Dresden 
contains altogether 71 estahlisbmenta for Protestant education. The 
Catholics have a high school aud several other educational establish¬ 
ments. The number of institutions for the sick and maimed and 
orphans is 8, including 3 hospitals. Thera is a variety of learned 
and other societies. 

Dreklen has no external trade of much importance^ It is a jdaoe 
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of transit for colonial and other foreign produce frrom Ma^dobui^, 
Hamburg, Ac., and has five general fairs, besides a yearly fair in Juno, 
at which a considerable quantity of wo^ is sold. The manufactures 
oompriae sdentifio and musical instruments, gloves, carets, turoery- 
wore, jpwellery, silk and woollen stufiii, straw-hats, painteiV colours, 
artificial flowers, chemical product^ Ac. Morocco and other leather, 
refined sugar, tobacco, white-load, tin-ware, glass, stockings, cotton 

?:oods, Ac., are also manufootured on a small scale. There is a 
oundry for bomb-sholla and cannon, and a yearly exhibition of Baxon 
manufacturea 

The immediate vicinity of Dresden abounds in places of public 
resort, and its environs ore full of attractions for strangers. Tho 
French 'defeated tho allies under the walls of Dresden, August 26th 
aud 27th, 1813. Near tlie village of Uiickuitz, about a mile to the 
south-east of the city, is a block of gp*anito aurmuuiitod by a helmet 
erected oh the spot where Moreau fell by the aide of the emperor 
Alexander. Dresden shared largely in the excitement thiit prevailed 
in Europe after tho French revolution of 1848. The sucuiid 
Chamber early in 1849 voted for the adoption of a repiiblicau form 
of govoimment for Germany. A republican insurrection followed: 
Dresden was bombarded by Prussian and Baxon troops ou tho 7tli of 
May; and it was not till after three days’ fighting tlmt the last of the 
insurgents wei’e driven out of the town. Bmall steamers ply on tho 
Elbe upwards to Pilluitz, and downwards to Meissen and Mngdobuig. 
Tho city has railway aud electro-telegraphic communication with 
Vicuna, Paris, Berlin, and all tho principal towns of (lermany. 
Dresden sustained some damage in the spring of 1845 in consequence 
of the inundation of the Elbe. 

DllEUX, on ancient town in Fi'ance, the capital of tho third 
arroiidisscment in tho department of Euro-ct-Loir, stan<ls ou the 
Blaise, a tributary of the Eure, 41 miles W. from Paris, in 48^’ 44' 27" 
N. lat., 1° 22' 8'* E. long., and has 64.51 inhabitants, including tho 
commune. It is partly surrounded by tho Biaise, which here divides 
into several branches, and enters tho Eure a short distance north of 
the town. Dreux is on the great western i-oad to Alenyoii, i.aval, 
Rennes, Bt.-Bricuc, and Brest. 

Dreux was known under tlie Romans by the name Durocasses, and 
appears to have been included in tho territories of tho C.'arnutos. 
From Durocasses the name was coutnieted iuto Droc.'c, from whiuh 
the moderu form Dreux is derived. Tho town witli the surrounding 
district, forming the county of Dreux, was iueliided in the acquisi¬ 
tions made by the Northmen iu Franco, but was eiu’ly taken from 
them, and became part of tlie domain of tho French crown. The 
Noriuau English burnt tho tuwu in A.l>. 1188. In Decemi>er 1562 a 
severe action was fought in tho plain of Dreux, between the rivers 
]<lure aud Blaise, between the royal Catholic army, under tho constable 
Montmorency, and the army uf tho Calvinists, commanded by tho Prince 
uf Coudd and Admiral Coligny. The Calvinists were defeated and 
the Prince of Ooiidd taken prisoner. In 1593 Dreux, which was in 
tho possession of the party of the League, was taken by Henri IV. 
after a vigorous resistance of eighteen days. The walla wero nut re¬ 
paired after this event, aud ttie town soon lost its political iiuportaiico. 

Droux stands iu a pleasant oouutry, and is prelt y well built. On a 
high hill which ouinmands tho town are the remains of the ancient 
castle of tho counts of Dreux. On tho site of those ruins stands tho 
magiiiriceut chapel built by Louis Philippe whilst duke of Orldons, 
and greatly oulutgcd and beautified by him during his reign. It was 
intended to be the final resting-place of tho members of his family, 
and at tho accession of the duke to tho throno of France it already 
containedv the remains of thu Duko aud Ducheas of Pentbidvre, the 
Couutof 'Poulouso, and the Princess de Lamballe, which were brought 
hither by the care of the Duchess dowiiger of Orldans, tho king’s mother, 
whoso body is also deposited hero, 'i'he ehapol contains also the 
tombs of the Princess Mary aud the Duke of Orldans, children of 
Louis Philippe; the Princoss Adelaide, the king^s sister, who died 
December 80, 1847, was the last of the Orldans family buried here. 
An enormous brick tower, said to be the keep of tho old castle 
above mentioned, was lung used as a telegraph establishment under the 
old signal system. The town-hall and the parish church are handsome 
gothic structures; in the former is the tomb uf Philidor, the musical 
composer and celebrated chess-player, who was a native of Dreux. Tho 
inhabitants manufacUire serges and woollen hosiery; they ^so ti'ado 
iu sheep and cattle. 'Thera are tan-yatds, irou-foondrios, and dye- 
houses in the town, which has tribunals of firat instance and of 
commerce, a oolite, and a good hospital. 

DRIFFIELD, GREA'T, East Riding of Yorkshire, a market-town 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in tho parish of Driffield, is situated 
in 64“ 0' N. lat., 0" 26' W. long., distsut 28 miles K. by N. fr'om York, 
196 miles N. by W. from London by road, aud 202 miles by the 
Great Northern and connected railways. Tho population of the 
town of Great Driffield in 1851 was 8792, Tho living is a vicarage, 
with the perpetual curacy of Little Driffield attached, iu tho arch¬ 
deaconry of the East Ridiug and diocese of York. Driffield Poor-Law 
Union contains 48 parishes and townships, with an area of 104,910 
acres, and a population in 1861 of 18,266. 

The parish church of Great Driffield, dedicated to All Salute, is an 
ancient edifies; but the steeple is of later date than the body of 
the ohurch. The ladepeadents, Baptists^ and Pihnirive and Wesl^aa 
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Metbodisto have places of worship in Great DrifBeld, and there are 
National and Infant achools. 

The town of Cheat Driffield occupies an ogteeahle situation at the 
foot of the ^ Wolds, near one of the sources of the river HulL It 
consists chiefly of one long street, A small stream which runs 
parallel with the street is enlarged below the town into a navigable 
canal, by which a communication is maintained with the port of Hull 
by the river HulL Since this communication was opened Driffield 
has considerably improved; the town contains many good shops, and 
is lighted with gas. Among the public btittdings and institutions are 
the new oom-ezohange and public rooms, a dispensary, a mechanics 
institution, a branch of the Hull savings Itonk, and a station of the 
Hull and Scarborough railway. A county court is held in the town. 

The district around Driffield is fertile. The market is held on 
Thursday, and extensive transactions take place in com and cattle. 
Flour-milts and mills for bone-crushing are in the vicinity. A manu¬ 
factory for chemical manure is in Great Driffield. Tho Malton and 
Driflleid Junction railway is continued to tho York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick line, and joins it near Tfairsk. At the hamlet of Danes Hill 
are several tumulL 

{CommuniceUion fi'om Great Driffield.) 

DROGHEDA, in the counties of Louth and Meath, Ireland, a 
municipal and parliamentary borough, a market and sen-port 
town, and the seat of a I’oor-Law Union, is situated on the 
river Boyne, in 68“ 43' N. lat., 0“ 20' W. long.; distant 28 miles 
N. by W. from Dublin by road, and 32 miles by the Dublin and 
Drogheda i-ailway. In 1861 tho population was 10,845. Tho borough 
is govorne<l by 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is mayor; 
and returns one member to tho Imperial Parliament. Drogheda 
Poor-Law Union comprises 12 electoral divisions, with an area of 
98,706 acres, and a population in 18.61 of 48,203. 

The namo Drogbeibi, of which Tredngh (as it is generally written 
in old books) is a corniption, signifies ‘ tho bridge of the ford.' A 
synod was held here by Cardinal Paparo, the Pope’s legate, in 1152, 
which Wivs very numerously attended by the Irish ecclesi:istics, and had 
the elfect of gi-catly strengthening tho authority ami discipliue of the 
Church of Rome in Ireland, lloury III., in the year 1228, divided 
tho town into two paits, namely, Drogheda versus Uriel, on the Louth 
side of tho river, and Drogheda versus Midiuin, on the Meath side. 
In 1412 the two corpfirations were united by Hemy IV., since which 
time Drogheda on both sides of the Boyne has continued to bo one 
body oor^wndo. Beiug a fwntier town of the pale Drogheda was a 
principal I'ondossvous for tho forces w'hich were so frequently required 
in Ulster between tho 14th and ITth centuries; and many of the 
Irish parliaments Avero held hero, particularly duiing the 15th 
century. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion in 1641 Drogheda was besieged 
by Sii' Phelim O'Neill and a largo force of Irish Avho invested the 
town oil both sides on the lat of December. The siege was raised 
on tho 28th of Fobruai'y. (.Jromwell besieged the town in September 
1649. Ho was twice repulsed, but succeeded in the third attempt, 
which ho led himself. Most of the garrison AA'cre put to the sword. 
Drogheda was last held for tho Roman Catholic party by the Tjord 
iveagb, with a garrison of 1000 men, in 1690, but it surrendered to 
a detachment of King William’s army the day after the battle of the 
Boyne. 

The old walls and four gates were standing within the lost fifty 
years. A few buttresses and St. Lawrence’s Gate arc all that now 
remain. Tho last is a striking object, and is in good preservation. 
Drogheda is rich in ecclesiastical antiquities. The Dominican Friary 
on tho north part of the toAvn was founded by Lucas de Netterville, 
archbishop of Armagh, in 1224, and is celebrated as the scene of tho 
submission of four Irish princes to Richard II. in 1894. A lofty 
tower of this friary, called the Magdalen Tower, is still standing, 
together with some of tho cloisters. The Franciscan Friary on tho 
north-east of the town is standing, although much ruined, and forms 
a striking feature in the view of Drogh^a from the appi-oachcs on 
the Dublin side. A gable and bell-tower, with part of the aisle, of 
the priory of Canons Regular also remain on the west of the town 
near the river; and there are some traces of the priory of St. 
LaAvrence near the gate, and of the hospital of St. Mary, beyond tho 
priory of the Canons Regular. 

Drogheda is a com]>aut and well-built town; but the miserable 
suburbs extending north and south greatly disfigure tho approaches. 
Tho chief part of tho town lies on the left side of tiie river, which 
is the higher ground. Tho prinoipal street i-nns nearly north and 
south, and fomui a portion of the great northern road. About the 
centre of the town, on the western side of tho main street, stands the 
toAvn-house, a habdsome building with a clock and cujpola. Drogheda 
contains three churches: St. Mary’s, a small plain edifice built on the 
ancient site of the chapel of a Carmelito convent; St. Peter's, a hand¬ 
some Grecian building, erected about the middle of the last century; 
and St. Mark’s, a chapel of ease to St. Peter's. The Roman (^tholic 
chapel of St. Peter, which is considered the cathedral church of tho 
arcndiocese of Armagh, is a spacious gothic edifice : there are also a 
l^daome Fmbyterian meeting-house, and a Wesleyan Methodist 
o^pel. _ Besides these Giere are fotir other Roman Cathollo chapels, 
time friaries, and two nunneries, one of which, called the Kenna 
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Nunnery, near the site of the Franciscan Priory, is a large establish- 
ment. 'There are two barracks, an almshouse, tho mansion-house, an 
infirmary, a savings hank, a jail, a corn-market, and a theatre^ Tho 
town and harbour have been much improved of late years. A viaduct 
96 feet in height, constructed across the river Boyne, forms part of 
the Dublin and Belfast Junction railway. An iron lattice bridge 
across the Royal Canal is for tho passage of the trains of the Dublin 
and Drogheda rail'* ay. Richmond Port, erected during the goA'era- 
ment of the Duke of Richmond, contains an hospital and a military 
storo-houee, and commands a very fine view of the town. Formerly 
tho linen manufacture was the staple trade of Drogheda, but it has 
very muoh decreased : there are three extensive flax mills, six corn- 
mills, and two breweries; the other manufactures are cotton, leather, 
tobacco, soap, and candles: there are also an iron-foundry, which 
employs 800 iiersons, five salt-works, and some brick-kilns. 'There is 
considerable trade ^tween Drogheda and Liverpool by six regular 
steam-vessels, and the importations and exportations are laige. The 
harbour is convenient; vessels of 800 tons can c«jmo up to tho quay. 
At tho entrance of the liarbour are three lighthouses. The market 
is on Saturday. Eight fairs aro held in the course of tho year. The 
o-ssizes, quarter sessions, and petty sessions are hold here. On tho 
81 st of December 1852 the number and tonnage of the vessels 
registered as belonging to the port of Drogheda were as folluAvs :— 
Vessels under 60 tons 7, tonnage 193; above 50 tons 39, tonnage 
4459; and 5 steam-vessels of 1787 tons. In the cross-channel and 
coasting tr-odo there entered and cleared at the port during 1852 as 
follows:—InAA'ards 648, tonnage- 47,976; outwards 281, tonnage 
21,378 : steam-vessels, inwards 21-3, tonnage 83,034 ; outwards 254, 
tonnage 97,359, In the colonial and foreign trade there entered 
62 vessels, tonnage 8069 ; and cleared 8 vessels, tonnage S)35. 

(Fraser, JIandhook of Ireland; Thom, Irish Almanae.) 

IIROHOBYCZ, a town in the circle of Samb<)r, in the Austrian 
crownland of Galicia, is situated on the 'Tyszmanikn, a tributai-y of 
the Dniester, in 49“ 22' N. lat., 23“ 35' E. long., and has si population 
<»f about 7000, seven-eighths of whom aro Jews. A great jmrtiou of 
tho houses aw filthy cabins, constructed of boairis. The town 
however has seA'eral buildings of coiise<ineiice, among AA'hich are the 
high-church, a fine structure of tlie gothic order, a Basiliau monastery, 
with a grammar-school conducted by the brf>therhooti, a chapter- 
house, several churches, a synagogue, castle, and scminai-y for 
teachers. Tho town, with its eight suburbs, contains about 1200 
houses. The royal salt-works, iucluditig the adjacent works at 
Mobrzye, Soloc, and Btebnik produce about 3700 tons annually, which 
are extracted from salt rooks and saline clay. In the neighbourhood 
of tho town aro iron-mines and pitcb-wcUs. There is a brisk trade 
in native and foreign produce, particularly wine, linens, cottons, 
leather, and grocery, which is mainly carrie«1 on by the Jcavs; and 
the com Rud c.'ittlo niaikets bring much profit to the place. 

DROITWICH, Worccstei-sLire, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and the seat of a I’oor-LaAV Union, is situated in a narrow 
valley through which flows tho small river SalAvarpc, in 62“ 16' 
N. lat., 2“ 8' W. long., distant 7 miles N.N.E. from Worcester, 116 
miles N.W. by W. from London by road, and 1324 miles by railway 
viil Birmingham. The populationA>f the borough of Droilwich was 
3125 in 1851 ; that of the extended parliamentary borough Avas 7096. 
The borough is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of 
Avhom is mayor; and returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 
Tho livings aro in the archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. 
Droitwich Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and tvywn-sliips, with 
an area of 51,984 acres, and a population in 1851 of 18,020. 

Tho Romniis had a station called Salinte at the spot noAV occtipied 
by Droitwich. Remains of a Roman villa were discovered in furi.iing 
that portion of the Oxford and Wolverhampton railAvay Avhich passes 
through Droitwich. Bo much of tho tesselatetl pavement as could 
be removed was deposited in tho Worcester Natural Histoiy Museum ; 
several coins, medals, and fibula) were found at tho same place. 
Droitwich is mentioned in Domesday Book on account of the tax 
then derived from its salt springs. A charter was granted to the 
borough by King John. The Court Chamber, situated in tlyj centre 
of tho toAvn, is a handsome and commodious structure. The upper 
portion of the building is appropriated for the meetings of petty 
sessions, which are held woe«.ly; the nnder portion is used as a 
market-house. Near the Court Chamber is St. Andrew's church ; St. 
Peter’s is situated a short disbanco from tho town. The Methodists 
and Plymouth Brethren have peaces of worship, and there arc 
National and Infant schools. Droitwich possesses an excellent 
hospital, founded by Lord Keeper Coventry, tho income of AA'hich is 
12001. a year. It is governed by trustees, and supplies 36 men and 
women Avith a room, clothing, and 5t. per week each. The foundation 
dso provides 80/. a year and a house f :r a schoolm.'ister, and 50/. a 
year and a house for a schoolmistress, for IJie edticntion of 60 boys 
and 60 girls. Tho boys have 10/. given theni in aid of their apprentice 
fee; the girls receive 9L on leaving tho institution. l>n>itwich 
possesses a savings bank; and a penny -bank has been recently 
established. A county court is held in tho toAvn. 

The chief trade of Droitwich is that in salt, manufoctuml 
the salt springs, which ore very productiv’o. About 60,000 wms of 
salt ore anniMUy produced. • Tho Worcester and 'Birmingham Canal 
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aasses near DroitwicU, and oommunioatos with tha j^ar SeTem at trees in the departanent is ateut 8(000,000, and above 800,000 lbs. of 
Worcester; and a canal for VMaals of 60 tons burden, oonstraotad raw nlk are a nnua l ly prodnn^ Wie cultim of the ^ w 
by Brindley, forma also a diraot eomnwmieation from the salt-works object of great aMan^n u tim '^8"^ Bhto^ and in the 

to the river Severn. The line of the Oxford'and Wolverhampton arrondisseme^ of Die and Ny^ The ann^ ^ 

railway passes through Droitwlcih. A station of the Biiin11l|^am 8,680,000 gallon^, a lam 

and Bristol railway fr about a mile and a quarter from the town, kinds are the famous rw and white wines oalled Hermitag^ wmoh 
The market is hM on Friday; there are two annual foirs. About a for their meUiflui^ peifoino raim among the best 

mUe from Droitwioh is Westwood Park, the seat of Sir J. Pakington, winaa in the woriA Mabk trufaM of excellent q^ty aro abundant. 
M.P. for the borourii. Horeee and homed eattla are not numerous; mules m the common 

(Nash, WorcaMirt; Chmmmitation from BroUmiek.) ' baasta of pigs are reai^ in considerable 

DBCW^ a depaMment'in the south-east of France, bounded N, numbMs. the wild anko^ ar e fo xes, wolves, dw, chamois, 

and N.1S. by the department of Ishre, B. by the department of baavare in the idanda of the ^dn^ otta^ hares, rabbi^ eagles, 
Hat^Alpas, B by the departments of Baases-Alpea and Vauoluae,. vultures, pheasants, partridg^ ^ Thm is a go<^ deal of meadow 
and W. bytiw Bhdne, which separates it from the department of land, ohfofy in the valley of the Bhdne, which by means of imgatmg 
Ardhche. The form of the department is irregular: its greatest rills is mads to yidd two and tluree crops a yw. , , , . 

length from north to south is about 80 miles; from esst to west Several iron-mines are worked; copwr and 1^ mfound; otwl is 
50 miles. It is oomprdiended between 4V '9' and 45* SO' N. lah, met with in various disfricts, but oidy one mum is worked Sand 
4* 88* and 6* 46' B long. The area aooording to the cadastral uaed in glass manufacture, chalk, gym^, rock oryatal, alabaater, 
returns of 1861 is 2619 square miles: the population in the same year granite, potters’ day, Ac., are found There are also several mineral 
amounted to 826,846, which gives 129-76 to the square mile, being and sdt aioings. The manufooturing industry of the department is 
44*96 below die average per square mile for the whole of France. important and aoUve. Woollen doth, silk, hosie^, seim, cotton-yam, 
Stufaee, Ac.—-The depi^ent forms an inclined dime which dopes leather, paper, nut and olive oil, brandy, ropes, lime, dies, bricks, Ac., 
from east to west. About one-third of the surfoce oondsts of a are maaufacdtred; there are various dyeing and bleaching establish- 
sandy and in part atony plain running north and south along the ments; 662 wind and water-imlla, 6 iron smelting fumaoes and 
Khdne, with a breadth of 6 to 8 miles. The rest of the department foundrim, 711 workahope and factories of various kinds, and most 
ia mountdnous. From a secondary diain of the Alps, which runs fomilies have a magnaniere for rearing silk-worms. There is roadway 
along the eastern boundary, numerous offidioots dl of odcareous aooommodatiou by 6 stats and 6 departments! roads; the railway now 
formation extend westward, gradually in height as they in course of oonstruotion from Lyon to Avignon runs for about half 

advance in that dirrotion, and finally subsiding into ttie valley of the its length in this department, passing through Tain, Valence, and 
Rhone. The highmt of these mmama is mote 6000 feet above MontOlimart. The electro-tolegraphio oommunicaidon by this line 
the sea; but the general elevation of the ridges is not much above between Paris and Marseille has been completed some time. Blectro- 
3000 feet. Their summits, wMch are everywhere accessible, yield tel^^raphio wires connect Valence with Qrenoble, whence they are laid 
good pasturage in the summer and autumn, and at these seasons down to Chambeiy in Savoy, and thence across the Alps to Turin and 
they arc frequented by the migratory flocks of the neighbouring Qenoo. There are 450 fairs and markets held in the year. The great 
departments; thoir sides are covered with dense forests of pine, markets for raw silk are held in Valence and Montolimart. 
oak, beech, to. The valleys between the ridges, which are the The department is divided into four arroudissementa, which, with 
chief haunts of the population, communicate with each other by thoir subdivisions and population, are as follows - 


are also several mineral 


chief haunts of the population, communicate with each other by 
narrow dangerous by-ro^, and are furrowed by rivers or moimtain 
torrents that frequently cause great damage by their overflow. The 
facilities for irrigation are very great, and this mode of culture is 
exten.sively adopted, especially in the vt^ey of the Rhdne, the fertility 
of which is in a great measure owing to the skilful emplo]mient of 
the system of irrigation. Tho air is pure and healthy. The high 
mountains arc covered with suow during several months of the year; 
but in the valleys, and along the Khuno, the heat in summer is 
intense. North and south winds alternately prevail, the former 
bringing dry weather, tho latter rain. 

Hudnmvaphy .—The Rhdne, which divides this deportment from 
that of Arddche, is navigated by steamera, and receives all the rivers 
of the department, which are all short, and are hero briefly described 
proceeding from north to south. [IlHdNE.] The Qalaure, which rises in 
tho department of Isfere, crosses the north of tho department, and enters 
the Rhdno at St.-Vallier. The hire, remarkable for its deep, black 
waters, and tho magnificent views which its valley presents, receives 
in this department tho Herbosse, and joins the Rhdne a few miles 
north of V alenco: it ia navigable. [Ih^rb.'] The Veowe has its whole 
length in the department, and flows south-vest into tho Rhdne past 
Chabeuil. Tho hr&me, which gives name to the department, rises on 
the confines of Hautos-Alpes, and flows in a rapid stream north-west 
as far as Die, receiving ^e Bes on the right bonk; from Die to 
Pontaix its courso is nearly due west, and from the last-mentioned 
town it runs south to its junction with the Rohanne on the left 
hank, whence it flows west to the Rhdne, which it enters below 
Livron after a course of 66 miles. A good deal of loose timber is 
floated down this river as far os Pontaix, above wUch its bed ia very 
rocky; here the timber is mode into rafts and floated on to the 
Rhdne. No part of tho Drome is navigable. Strong embankments 
have been formed at dangerous points along the stream to prevent 
it from inundating the cidtivatod land along its banks. The next 
river to the south is tho Jtoubion, which is joined by the Jahron at 
Montoliniart, just before its entrance into the Rhdne. The Lez forms 
p^ of the southern boundary, and flowing south-west enters the 
Rhdne in the department of Vauolose. The Eyguet or Aiguee rises 
in the south-east of the department, and passes Nyons, below which 
it enters the department of Vauoluse, and joins the Rhdne a little 
west of Orange. The Ouvdze rises in the extreme south of tho ^ 
department, and passing Le-Buis enters the department of Yaucluse 
on its way to join the Soigues. 

Produce, Ac.—Tho department contains 1,612,812 acres. Of this 
area, 408,067 acres are covered with woods and forests; 854,269 acres 
are heath and moor-land; 640,266 aorea are capable of cultivation; 
44,364 aOres are natural pasture-land, and 69,272 acres are under 
vines. Corn sufficient for tho consumption is not produced; maise, 
buckwheat, and hancut beans are the chief crops. The olive, the 
walnut, the almond, the chostnut, and other fruit-trees are cultivated 
with success. The mulberry-tree is extensively grown for tho 
production of silk; the first crop of leaves serves to tear the silk¬ 
worms, and the second is given to cattle. The number of mulberry- 


their subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


Cantons. Communes. Population in 1851. 



ArrondUsoments. 


1. Valence . . 

2. Mont41lmnrt . 

3. Die 

4. Nyons 


1 . In the first arrondisaement tho chief town is Valence, tho 
Roman Valentia, which is also the capital of the department, and 
is described under its proper head. [Valence.] Among the 
other towns we give the following: the population in that of tho 
commune throughout:— Bourg^da-Piage, or Piage, on the loft bank 
of tho Ishre, which separate it from Romans, owes its origin 
to the bridge built here in the 9th century by tho monks, who hiul 
the right of toll (pdage); it has 8858 inhabitants, who mnuufociuro 
coarse silk, silk hats, leather, and ropes. Bourg-lia- Valence, 2 or 8 
miles from Valence, has sesrer^ pretty residences, and a population of 
3069. Chabeuil, on the left bank of tho Vooure, is an ill-built place, 
with 4461 inhabitants, who manufacture woollens, glove and shoo 
leather, and paper; there are also silk-throwing and bleaching esta¬ 
blishments, and a ooUego here. The town, which formerly gave title 
to a principality, has no object of interest except the remains of its 
ancient castle. Qramd-Serre, on the Galaure, has iron and steel-works, 
and 1588 inhabitants. Loriol stands at the foot of a hill on tho left 
bank of the Drdme, opposite Livron, with which it is joined by a hand¬ 
some bridge; it has 3460 inhabitants, several silk-throwing establish¬ 
ments, and nurserif’s, and some trade in hides and skins. Rotnam, on 
the right bank of the Isdre, owes its origin to the abbey founded hero 
by St Bernard, bishop of Vienne, in A.D. 887; it is well built in a 
pretty situation, and joined to Pdoge by the bridge before mentioned, 
from which there is a magnificent view of the valley of Isdre, ter¬ 
minating eastwards in Mont Blanc, while in the opposite direction tho 
mountains of Vivaraia are visible. The town is girt by a fosse and 
walls which are flanked with square towers and entered by five gates. 
The church of 3t-Bcmard, and the theatre which stands in the middle 
of a handsome promenade, oalled Champs-do-Mars, are the most 
remarkable buildings. Silk, hosiery, woollen doth, sme, and leather 
are xnanufactored; there are also establishments for reelmg and throw¬ 
ing silk, lime and gypsum kilns; and tlm town has a good trade in 
wool, hemp, linen, wme, oil, black truffles, skins, Ac. Romans has a 
tribunal and chamber of commerce, a college, ecoleeiastioal school, 
and 9471 inhabitants. Thera are vaet mulberry plantatione about 
thie town. St,-Donat, on the left bank of the Herbasse, has 2223 
inhabitants, who manufacture silk and tiles. i&.-Jean-en-Rogaina stands 
in a beautiful valley, closed in by high mountains, on the right bank 
of the Lionne, which falls into the Bourne, a feeder of the ls6re; it 
is a favourite place of resort with French landscape pointen, on 
account of the romantic soeneiy about it: population, 2616. St.- 
Vallier, at the junction of the Galaure with ^e Rhdne, has 2690 
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InhAbitantA, who msnufaotuFo Bilk ontpo and twisty chensioid prodnoti, 
poitoi7f beer, end IsirtliM'. A liitle eut of this towUf in a smtow 
BBTBM gorg9 oi the ChilMir^ ere the ruine of a fine old oaetle, near 
which we road nine in a deep cutting through rocka. a pretty 

little town 10 nilec N. from velence^ on the left bank of the RhOne, 
atande oppoeite Touxnon, with wbi<di it ie connected by a fine euapui- 
elon-bridga, and haa 2460 inhabitanta, who are en^^i^a in the culture 
of the Tine, ootton-epinning, and quartying granite. Thia little town 
atanda at the aouthem foot of the ateep hul cidled Hermitage^ on the 
oraggy terraced alopea of wUoh are the rineyanla that paaduce the 
frmoua Hermitage winee. 

2. In the aeoond arrondiaaementthe chief towiit JfonUUmart, beau* 
tifrdly aituatad among rin^ude, meadowy and mulbefryj^ntationa, 
ia an ancient place aurrounded by rampaita which are mmked with 
watoh'towera, and entered by four gatea facing the cardinal pointa 
It atande near the left bank of the Rh6ne, at the confluence of the 
Roubion and the Jabron, which unite their watera at the aou^em 
gate, where they are apanned by a fine atone^bridge. The town ia 
well built; the Orande Rue, which ia paved with bi^t, and through 
whioh the rood flrom Lvon to Avignon runa, is the moat oommerem 
part. The left bank ox the RhOne, a little above the town, ia formed 
by basaltic cliffk rARPfioHa.] Around the ramparts, both within 
and without, there is a fine drive lined with douUe rows of trees. 
The moat imposing structure is the old castle or citadel, wMch over¬ 
looks the whole town. Mont41imart has 8246 inhabitants, a tribunal 
of first instonce, and a college; it is a busy manufacturing town, and 
hu several silk and cotton factories, tanneries, tile-works, and lime¬ 
kilns ; serge and hosiery also are made. It is famous for the manu¬ 
facture of morocco leather and the sdmond cakes called * nougat.’ 
Besides the articles already named, corn, flour, raw silk, walnut and 
olive oil, cattle, and provisions enter into the commerce of the town. 
From the two rivers abundant water-power ia derived to drive the 
machinery of the several factories; and from the same sources the 
system of canals for irrigating the grounds in the neighbourhood is 
filled. Dieu4e^Fit, situated among mountains, 15 miles E. from Montdli- 
mart,.is the scat of a busy manufacturing population of 4163. The 
most remarkable building is the new Calvinist church. The manu¬ 
factures are woollen cloths, serge, swanskin, flannel, gla^ pottery, 
&c.; there are also dye-houses, and establishments for spinning silk, 
cotton, and worsted. In the neighbourhood there are mineral springs 
and a lai^e cavern which bears the name of Tom-Jones. Chrignan, a 
small place of 2000 inhabitants, stands on a hill above the Lez, and 
was formerly famous for a magiiiflcent ch&tcau, celebrated in the 
letters of Madame de Sevignd, who died in it (April 18,1696), and 
was buried in the parish church of Grignan. This chiitoau ia now in 
ruins, having been burnt during the first revolution. Pien'clatte, an 
ill-built town, 13 miles S. from Moutdlimart, stands at the foot of a 
rock crowned with the ruins of an old castle, which capitulated in 
1562 to the ferocious Adrets, who hurled tho garrison over the battle¬ 
ments and massacred all the inhabitants of the town. The environs 
yield much com, wine, and silk; there are silk-mills andtau-yards in 
tho town, which has 3430 inbabitanta 

3. In the third arrondissement, the chief town Die (the Dea Augutta 
and Dea Vocontiurum of the Romans), stands in the middle of a 
fertile valley, on tho right bank of the Drome, and has 3920 inhabit¬ 
ants. Tho town, which is defended by walls flanked with numerous 
towers, was foimorly the seat of a bishop; tho old palace and former 
cathedral are the principal buildings. It bos a tribunal of first 
instunco, a Calvinist chiirch, manufactures of woollen cloth, silk, and 
cotton yam, besides several dye-houses, fulling-mills, and maguonibres. 
The neighbourhood produces excellent fruits, and the delicious white 
wine called ‘ Ckdrette de Die.* Oral, 20 miles W. from Die, on the right 
bank of the DrOme, stands at the foot of a rock which has the form 
.of a cock’s CKst, whence tho name of the town. It was formerly 
defended by a castle, which comm-auded the passage of the river and 
rendered this one of tho strongest towns in Dauphin^; only one tower 
of the castle now remains, w’hioh is used as a house of oorroctiou. In 
the church there are some fine old bas-reliefs, and an inscription 
which i-ecounta the chartered privileges of the town, with the date 
1188. The town has 4948 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen and 
cotton cloths, seige, blankets, silk handkerchiefs, cotton yam, paper, 
leather, tiles, and lime; it has also sugar refineries, fulling-mill^ and 
dye-houses, and trades largely in trufilea SaUlana, also on the right 
bmk of the Dr6me, ia a busy manufacturing little town of 2000 
inhabitants. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement, the chief town, Nyont, or Ntona, 
a^ds on tiie Eygues, at the opening of a valley which is cultivated 
like a garden by means of irrigating riUs. The town ia defended by 
walls and towers, and entered by four gatea; tho interior ia ill-built. 
The most remarkable object ia tho atone bridge over the Eygues. 
Soap, woollen stuffs, earthenware, spun ailk, and leather are the chief 
iodurtrial products of tho inhabitants, who number 3251. Le-Buia, 
an ill-built place in the valley of the Ouv6ze, takes its name from 
the boxwood (buis) whioh awunda in ita neighbourhood. Silk- 
throwing and the manufacture of oil and leather are ^e chief 
occupations of its 2456 inhabitants. 

The department forms the see of tho Bishop of Valence, is included 
in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Grenoble, and belongs to the 


Sth Milita^ Division, of which Lyon ia head-quavtexm. Education 
jsmore extensively diffo^ than in most of the French departments. 
Thw ia a university academy and an ecclesiastical college in Valence, 
» dioee^ seining m Romans, communal colleges in Montdlimart 
??T training school in Dieu-le-Fik The 

^vini^ have Conautonal ohurohes in Crest, Dieu-le-Fit. Difc and 
Bottxg-lds-Valenoe. ^ 

(Dietionnain 4$ la France: Annuaire pour 1 An 1868; Statietique 
de la France.) 

DROMOR^ county of Down, a market-town in the p^w.i, of 
Dromore, ia diatant 17 mUea E.8.B. from Downpatrick: and 84 mRoe 
N. by E. from Dublin on the great northern rood to Belfast. The 
population in 1851 was 1872L The town is aituated on the liver 
Lagan, and contains besides the cathedral or parish ehoroh, which is 
a mean structure on the bank of the river, one Roman Catholio and 
two Presbyteriaa dhapela. Large quantities of linen doth are manu¬ 
factured hwe; and many of the inbdtanta are engaged in weaving. 
Near the town ia a mineral spring of celebrity. of Dromore 

stands a remarkoble mound, 60 feet high, widi three conoentrio 
entrenchments, and an extensiTe outwork towards the Lagan. Fain 
are held in Februaiy, May, July, and October. 

The see of Dromore is in t^ eoclraiastical province of Armagh. 
The chapter consists of a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, arch¬ 
deacon, and one prebendary. This diocese occupies the western 
portion of the county of Down, and extends partially into Armag h 
and Antrim. It contains 28 beneficea The foundation of the see is 
attributed to St. Colman in the 6th century. By Act 3rd and 4th 
Wm. IV. o. 37, this bishopric haa become iucorporated with the 
united diocese of Down and Connor. 

(Fraser. Irdand ; Wore, Biehope ; Thom, /m/» Almanac ; PaHia- 
men/ory Papera.) 

DRONERO [Coni.] 

DRONFIELD. [Derbyshire.] 

DKONTHEIM. J;Trondhjism.1 

DROXFORD, a division of Hampshire which haa been constituted 
a Poor-Law Union. Droxford Poor-Law Union, which is nearly 
coextensive with the division, contains 11 parishes^ with an area of 
47,476 acres, and a irapulation in 1851 of 10,676. The population of 
the parish of Droxford, in which the Union Workhouse is situated 
was 2005 in 1851. Droxford village is situated in 50° 58' N. lat., 
1° 8' W. long.; distant 12 miles S.E. from Wiuch^tfr, and 62 miles 

S.W. from liondon. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Winchester. 

DRUMSNA. [Leitrim.] 

DRUSES. [Syria.] 

DIIYPOOL. [Yorkshire.] 

DUBLIN, a maritime county in the province of Leinster in Ireland, 
lies between 63“ 11' and 63“ 87' N. lat., 6“ 3' and 6“ 32' W. long.; 
and is bounded N.W. and N. by tho county of Meath, E. by the Irish 
Channel, S. by the county of Wicklow, and S.W. by the county of 
Kildare. Its greatest length from north to south, between Gormaus- 
town and Bray, is 32 miles; and its greatest breadth, between Howth 
Hoad and Leixlip, is 18 miles. The area, not including the city of 
Dublin, comprises 222,709 acres, of which 196,063 01*6 arable, 19,312 
uncultivated, 5619 under plantations, 170 covered with rivers, canals, 
&c., and 1820 in towiia Exclusive of the city of Dublin the population 
in 1851 was 146,631. 

Surface and Coaat-line .—The county of Dublin, excepting a small 
tract on the south, is fertile and well cultivated. 'Phe only jiortions 
of the county not under cultivation are the promontory of Howth, 
and the rouge of mountains which separates Dublin from Wicklow on 
the south. 'Phe Dublin mountains, of which the central group has an 
average height of 1000 or 1200 feet, are partially semroted from the 
loftier elevations of tho county of Wicklow by the valley of Glcn- 
cullcn on the east, and by that of Ballynascorney or Glenisiuaulo on 
the west; a neck of elevated land, intervening between these valleys, 
connects the rouge with the Kippure group on the south, the highest 
point of which rises to the height of 2473 feet above the sea-loveL 
'Pho whole rouge foiius a fine mountain back-ground to the rich 
scenery of tho plain of Dublin. * 

The northern part of Du>>lin county ia more undulating than tho 
immediate vicinity of tho capit*-!. A low range of cultivated eminences, 
called the Man-of-War Hills, extends across tho line of communication 
with Meath and Louth, and the ground on the north-western border 
next Meath and Kildare is pretty x-'uch broken by picturesque valleys. 
The only marked ominenoea however north of tho mountainous tract, 
are tixe islands of Lambay and Ii eland’s Eye, and the hill of Howth. 
The isthmus which connects Howth with the mainland is a low narrow 
neck, which gives Howth very much the appearance of an island. The 
highest point of the promontory of Howth ia 667 feet above the 
level of the sea. The cliffs towards the bay and channel are lofty, 
and tho whole promontory contributes muoh'to the picturesque effoct 
of Dublin Bay. ... 

The coobt which, reckoning all ita windings, has a length of 70 miles, 
is indented by tho Bay of Dublin and by several creeks forming tide 
harbours; tho principal of which ore those of Killiney, Malahide, 
Kogerotuwn, and Lough Shinny. Artiflciid harb»»ur8 have been formed 
at Balbriggan, Howtli, and Kingstown. 
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South of Skerries the sandy riiore gives place tv a limestone cliff 
as far as the creek of fjough Shinny near the town of Rush. Off the 
creek of Malaliide is the rooky island of Lambay. The peninsula of 
Howth contains about 1500 acres, and, except towairas^ho low 
istliuius which connects it with the mainland, stands in de^ water. 
The sountl between Howth and Ireland's Eye (a rocky picturesque 
island of thirty acres, which lies a^ut three quarters of a mile off the 
northern side of the promontory) being a sheltered situation with 
considerable depth of water, was, till the erection of Kingstown 
Harbour, the cUef government packet station. The harbour consists 
oftwopian—theteitoni one 2493 feet in ioigth, and Uie western 
3020 feet. On the extremity of the eastern pier ie a Ughthonae. The 
whole work is faced with cut gmnite, except the doping glacis under 
vrator, Whioh is of red gHt from Runcorn in Cheshire. This harbour, 
the formation of which cost neariy half a million sterling, is now 
almost entirely neglected. From Howth round to the sands of the 
•North Bull the whole of the promontoiw is rooky and preoipitouB 
towards the sea. On a detached rook at me south-eastern metremity, 
oaUed the Bail^, stands a lighthonae, whieh marks the northern 
entrance to the Bay of Dublin. From the Bailey of Howth to Dalkey 
Island at the opposite extremity of the Bay of Dublin, is a distance of 
6} English mi^ Between these points we bay recces in a semi- 
elliptical sweep to n depth of about six miles inland. The shore 
surtoundlng the head of tne bay, where the Liffey, Tolka, and Dodder 
livers mupty thonaelves, is low: it rises however towatds Blaokrook 
and Kingstown, and beyond Kingstown to of a bold and pio- 
turesque ohara<^r. The river of, Bray, which ■ disoharges itoelf 
about half a mile north of the promontory of Brayhead, to the county 
boundary. 

As a harbour, the Bay of Dublin to materially encumbered by a 
great tract of sand, which to bisected by the Liffey in a direction from 
west to east. The portion on the north of the Liffey to called the 
North Bull, and that on the south tiie South Bull. In order to 
protect the navigation of the Liffey ft-om the sands of the Soutii Bull, 
a pier consisting of a mound of. gravel contained between double stone 
walls was undertaken by the Irish government in 1748. It runs from 
the suburb of Hiugsend along the northern maigin of the South Bull, 
to a distance of 7938 feet. In 17G1 a lighthouse was commenced at 
tlio extremity of the Bull, and from it a wall was carried inwards 
towards the Pigeon-house. This sea-wall, completed in 1796, is com¬ 
posed of two pflRllel walls of hewn granite, laid without cement; the 
space between is filled to a certain height with gravel and shingle; 
over this there is a course of stone-work imbeddoS in cement; and the 
whole is finished on the top with a course of granite blocks laid in 
trass. The wall is 32 foot broad at bottom, and 28 feet at top. The 
Pigcon-houso has been converted into adepGt for ai'tilleiy and military 
stores. Another wall, called the North Wall, running nearly south¬ 
east from the opposite shore of Clontarf, is inteuded in like manner to 
confine the sands of tho North Bull. By means of these works the 
navi^tion of tho Liffey has been greatly improved, but the cliannel 
requires constant dredging. The bar, on which there are eleven feet 
of water at spring-ebbs, runs across the channel immediately outside 
the lighthouse. An extensive basin in continuation of the Nortii 
Wall basin, aud a graving dock 384 feet long by 80 feet wide, are now 
in course of construction. 

The insecurity of the bay, joined to the failure of tho works at 
Howth, led to the formation of a harbour at Kingstown, on the site of 
the old harbour of Dunloary, on the south side of the bay, in 1817. 
Tho small pier and tide harbour at Dunleary have been inclosed within 
tho new works, and are now crossed by the Dublin and Kingstown 
railroad. The new harbour is formed by two piers inclosing an area 
of 250 acres, with a depth of from 16 to 27 feet, and approacUng each 
other within a distance of 850 feet. Tho eastern pier, on the extre¬ 
mity of which there to a bright revolving light, is 3600 feet long; the 
westerh one has a length of 4900 feet; and along both piers there are 
quays, 40 feet wide, which are protected from the sea by parapets 
9 feet high. Along the breast of the harbour is a whaxf 500 feet 
long. 

Idydrography and Commumcadiona .—Tho Liffey has a course of 
little more than eight miles from the point where it enters Dublin 
county to tho Bay of Dublin at Kingsend. It is navigable for soa- 
bomc vessels to tho custom-house, and for bai^s and row-boats to 
Chapelixod, about three miles further up. The Dodder, tho cotirsc of 
which lies almost wholly within this county, takes its rise from nume¬ 
rous small streams descending from Kippnre Mountain, and forming 
a rapid stream whieh descends in a course of about ten milcs'into the 
Bay of Dublin at Itingseud. The Tolka is a small river rising near 
Dunboyne in the county of Meath : it flows east by south through 
Bliinchardstown and Qla.snovin to the north-western extremity of 
Dublin Bay, which it entera below Ballybougb bridge. 

The county is traversed in a westward direction by the Royal Canal 
and tho Grand Canal, which \mite tho Liffey with the Bhannon. The 
R«^al Canal leaves the Broadstouo terminus (which opens into the 
Liffev a little east of Dublin custom-house) and passes through May- 
nootb, Mullingar, Ballymahon, and Killashce to Tarmonbarry on the 
Upper Shannon, the whole length being 92 miles. The width of the 
canal throughout to 42 feet at top and 24 feet at bottom; tiie depth 
of water to sufficient to float barges of 100 tons. The summit-levM is 
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near MulUngMr, 53 miles W. from Dublin, and at a height of 322 feet 
a^ve ^e sea; here the oaaal to fed by tho waters of Lough Owel. 
The artiotos borne on this canal into the interior are coals, manure, 
and merohandise of various kinds; those conveyed to the capital 
oompriae stone, sand, bricks, turf, oom, meal, potatoes, pigs, butter, 
Ac. A branch canal connects the town of Longford with the main 
trunk at Killashce. 

The Grand Canal, the most important line of internal navigation in 
Ireland, runs west by south from Jwmes’s-street Harbour, on the 
soath-we# of the city wBublhi, aeross the counties of Dublin, Kildare, 
and Kii^s Ctonnty to the Shannon at Shannon Harbour, whence a 
branch, IS mUea In length, runs to Bollinasloe along the right bank 
Of tile Su^, oompletii^ the lunteathm westward for a distance of 96 
miles from tils oapitsl. At its Idgh^ level, which to 279 feet above 
the sea, near Robertstown hi the ominty of Kildare, the canal to fed 
by two tributaries of tits Barrow; the slope between Dublin and 
Robertstown to 26 miles in length, and the ascent to effected by means 
of four double and fourteen single looka The dimensions of tne canal 
throughout are 45 feet at the top and 26 feet at bottom; the depth of 
water to six feet in the body of the canal and five feet on the suto of 
the look-gates. From the main trunk at Robertstown a very import¬ 
ant brimoh mns south-west through Rathangan to Monasterevon, 
whence along the right bank of the Barrow two outs have been made, 
one to MountmelUok and tire other to Athy, below which the Barrow 
is navigable to its mouth in Waterford Hsurbour. The Grand Canal 
has an extensiTO range of docks, covering an area of 25 acres on the 
right bank of tho Liffey near Ringeend. The communication with the 
river is by three sea-looks, and the basins within are capable of con- 
taiidng 600 sail in 16 feet of water. Attached are three ^ving-dooks 
for vessels of different dimensions, with several extensive stores; the 
whole being surrounded by spacious wharfs. The communication 
between the Grand Canal docks and the lino from James’s-street 
Harbour to by a branch canal of about three miles, running from the 
docks round the south-east and south of the city. 

The main roads, subject to turnpikes, which issue from Dublin, are 
those to Howth, Malahide, Dro^eda by Swords oand the Naul, 
Drogheda by Ashboum, Ratoath, Navan, and Mullingar, Carlow by 
Rathooole and Tallaght. The chief lines free from toll ore the mili¬ 
tary road and the roads to Bnniskerry, Bray, and Kingstown. The 
railroads that radiate from the capital and traverse the county of 
Dublin are—the Dublin and Drogheda line, which runs northward 
along the coast through Malahide and Kalbriggan, and sends off a 
branch to Howth; the Great Southern and Western, which connects 
Dublin with Limerick and Cork, passing through Clundalkin and 
Lucan in this county; the Midlsuad Great Westera, connecting Dublin 
with Galway; and the Dublin and Kingstown lino, which is continued 
from Kingstown to Dalkey on the atmospheric principle. 

Geology and Mineralogy. —Tho greater part of the county of Dublin 
is occupied by-a tract of mountain limestone, extending northward 
into Meath, and Iraunded in this county on the south by primitive 
rocks. Along the northern coast also there are patches of primitive 
n>ck, 08 the greenstone and argillaceous schists, which form the Man- 
of-Wor Hills and the island of Lambay, and the stratified quariz and 
schist of Howth. The primitive formation on the south of the lime¬ 
stone plain consists of a ridge of granite supporting flanks of micaceous 
and argillaceous schists. At Dalkey, and generally along tho eastern 
and north-castom limits of the granite district, the stone quarried is 
of the closest grain, and excellently adapted for building purposes 
Between Blackrock and Dundriim tho edges of the limestone field are 
in several places within a few yartls of the granite, tho intervening 
rooks of the sorios not being observable. The limestone is extremely 
Compact along the margin of the field towards tho primitive series, 
and forms a good building materitd. Magnesian limestone occurs at 
Sutton-on-Howth, and on tho Dodder, near Milltown. it drosaos with 
peculiar sharpness under the hammer or chisel. 

The only mines worked are the lead and copper mines at Bally- 
corus, within half a mile of the Scalp. Galena, potters’-clay, and 
manganese have been found on Howth, aud fuller’s-eorth of a 
middling quality at Costleknock, on tho left bank of tho Liffey. 

Climadet Soil, Agriculture, dee, —Tho climate of Dublin is tomperate; 
frosts rarely continue more than a few days, and snow soldotn lies. 
The prevailing winds are foom the west; easterly and north-easterly 
winds prevail in the spring. Tho quantity of rain that falls at Dublin 
is less than falls at Cork or Belfast: the average annual depth of rain 
is only about 23 inches 7 linos. 

The soil of Dublin abounds in mineral springs; of those within the 
city ten are saline purgative springs. There is at Lucan, on the right 
bank of the Liffey, a spa strongly impr^uated with sulphurett^ 
hyrdrogen These waters have bem found very efficacious in 

cutaneous diseases. There are tepid springs of 76* iPkhrenheit near 
Finglas and Loixlip. The water, which rises from the Calp distriot 
around Dublin, is so impregnated with sulphate or nitrate of lime 
as to render it unfit for most domestic puiposea. 

The vegetable soil of the county of Dublin to generally shallow. On 
the granite bottom it to a light gravel, which requires strong manuring. 
The subsoil of the Calp district to a tenacious clay, which retains the 
water and renders the loamy soil wet and cold; but drainage and an 
unlimited supply of scavengenf manure from the city have brought 
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that part ol this diatri<jt, which lies immediately round the oapitaL 
into a good state of productiveneaa. The quality of the land improree 
towards thu west and north, and the district bordering on Meath ia 
not inferior to tile generality of wheat lands in tiie midland counties. 
Villas, garilens, dairy-farms, kitchen-gardens, and nurseries oeoupy 
the immediate ntighbouriiood of the capital, and grasiag*farms and 
meadow-lauds extend over the country which is not ooeupied by 
demesnes, to a distance of 10 and 12 miles beyond those on we west 
and north. Cattie^ sheep, and pigs are numerous and of improi^ 
breed: in 1801 on 18,518 holdings their nttm^rs wererqipe^Tely 
41,846; 80,775 ; 21,067> The horses on the same holdings in the 
same year were 10,921: poultry numbwed 160,286. In tiie rural 
district tUls|^fiurm8 vary from 10 to 800 aorw ; by fisr tiis greatest 
number oonaista of from 10 to 80 aorw.. Grasing-farms are larger, 
varying fi-om 200 to 700 acres. The fields are moatly inclosed by 
quick^ hedges. 

JHvidofu and T'otons.'—The coimty is in the archdiocese of Dublin, 
and in the diocese of Qlendalougb. It is divided into four Poor-Law 
Unbns, North Dublin, South publip, Balrothery, and Rathdown; 
and into nine baronies:—I and 2."BaIrothery (East and West) on the 
north. 8. Nethercroaa, aoattered through the other baronira in seven 
separate diviaiona, of which six lie north of the city of Dublin. 4, 
Coolock, on the north-east of the city of Dublin. 5. Castidmock, on 
the north-west of the city of Dublin. 6. Newcastie, on the west and 
south-west of the city of Dublin. 7. Upperoross, on the south-w^ 
of the city of Dublin. 8. Kathdown, on the south-east of the city of 
Dublin. 9. Dublin. 

Dublik, the capital of the county and of Ireland; Balbothbbt and 
Bathbowk, which are seats of Poor-Law Unions, with the sea-port of 
Kikqstowk, are noticed in separate articlea The towns and villages 
which further require to be noticed wo give hero. 

Balhi'iggan, population 2810 in 1851, a small sea-port town 22 miles 
N. by E. from Dublin on the Drogheda railway, is a place of some 
trading and manufacturing importance. It was a mere fishing 
village previous to 1780, when ]mron Hamilton laid the foundation 
of ite permanent improvement by the erection of two cotton factories, 
and the construction of a pier to improve the harbour. The public 
buildings are a church with a square embattled tower, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, a Methodist meeting-house, a sessions court-house, 
and a market-house. Quarter and petty sessions are held. The tonm 
is the bead-quarters of the district police; and there is a coast-guard 
station at the martello tower on the strand. An important corn- 
market is held on Mondays. Cattle fairs are held April 29th and 
September 29th. Fustians, checks, jeans, and calicoes, are extensively 
manufactured. The embroidering of muslin employ’s a good many 
hands; and about 40 stocking frames are employed in the manufiwture 
of the famous ‘Balbriggan hosiery.’ There are hero dye-hbuaes 
attoohed to the factories, a tan-yard, and salt-works. A viaduct of 
11 arches, 35 feet high, by wbioh the Drogheda railway orosses the 
harbour, is a great ornament to the town. The new and inner harbour, 
completed in 1829, formed of a curved pier 420 feet long, and termi* 
nating in a lighthouse, has 14 feet water at high tide. The chief 
exports are com, meal, and flour; the imports are coal, bark, and 
salt. Bald&yle, pupidatiou 817, situated on a small creek, about 
7 miles N.E. from Dublin. Thero is here a station of the Dublin 
and Drogheda railway. The Roman Catholic chapel is a handsome 
edifice, with a portico of four Tuscan pillars, over which is a turret 
aupporiing a dome and cross. In the village are a dispensary, National 
schools, and stations of the constabulary and the coast-guard. In 
summer the visiters to the place for sea-bathing are numerous. A 
small fishery is carried on. Blaekro<dt, population 2342, a well but 
irregularly built town, <!onsistiDg of a main street, and several smaller 
streets, is situated on the Kingstown railway, 5 miles S.E. from Dublin. 
The town stands on the south shore of Dublin Bay, in a very pretty 
neighbourhood, studded with marine villas. It is much resorted to 
for sea-bathing. The chief buildings ore a chapel of ease, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and a CamieUte nunnery, attached to which there is 
a largo Free school for girls. Booteratown, population 535, on the 
shore of Dublin Bay, about 8 miles S.K. from the General Post-Office, 
oontaius a neat church, adorned with a square tower au<l pinnacles 
and a lofty spim; a commodious ohapel for Roman Catholics, and a 
convent of Sisters of Mercy, in which about 200 poor children receive 
instruction. There are hero National schools. The Kingstown railway 
runs close past tlte village and has a station here. Bray, situated on 
the BCMi-shore, 12 miles S.E. from Dublin at the mouth of the Bray 
River, is partly in Dublin county, but ohiefiy in Wicklow. Thu 
^rtion of the town situated in the county of Dubltu is called LiUte 
^ray, and containod in 1861 a population of 1096; it is united to the 
Wicklow portion by an old bridge of four arches. The entire popula¬ 
tion of the town is 3156. Tho most important buildings, which are 
all on the Wicklow side, are a church, a Roman Catholic ohapel, a 
Presbyterian ohapel, and a Methodist meeting-house; there are also a 
fever hospital, a savings bank. National schools, a petty sessions-house, 
and police and coast-guard stations. The chief trade of Bray is in 
coal, slate, and Sutton limestone, which are imported in small craft; 
com is exported. Thera are many handsome villas in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Mvketa for provisions are held on Tueeday and Saturday. 
Ten ftirs are held in the oouiee of the year. UAc^eRnMf, population 


M88, rituated on theTAffoy, 3 miles W. from the Dublin General 
Post-Office, has a church, a Uoinan Catholic chapel, a National school, 
8*^^ * poUce station. The beautiful scenery of the Liffey in this 
Mighbourlmod, wd proximity of tho Phosnix-park render it a 
favouriW place of rwort m summer. Opposite to one of the entranoes 
to the park near the vdl<mo is tho Roman Catholic church of tho 

style, with a tower 

120 feet OUmdMkia, population 474, about 44 miles S.W. from 

Dublin, is sitoatod close to the Grand Canal, and to the line of the 
Great Soutiiem and Weaterfi railway, of which there is a station 
here. The village contains several neat houses. 'There are here the 
parish church, a ohapel for Roman Catholice, almahousos for widows 
and several ohaiitaUe institutions. Near the village is the monastery 
of Mount Joseph, established in 1818. Thera is here an ancient 
round tower 100 feet high, 15 feet in diametenr, with a conical roof of 
stone. Numerous Imndsome residences are in the vicinity. Olontarf, 
population of the village and sheds 875, memorable in Irish, history 
for the graat defeat of the Danes by the Irish under Brian Boru on 
Good Friday, 1014, is a pretty but scattered village, S miles E.N.E. 
from Dublin. The old oastle. of Clontarf was taken down in 1885 
and a modem mansion with a Norman tower erected on its site. 
Marino, the seat of the Earl of Charlemont, is dose to the village. 
A small church and a large and hwadsome Roman Catholic diapel are 
the most notable buildings. Thera are extensive oyster beds off the 
sheds of Clontarf. J)al.key, population 252, distant 8 miles S.E. from 
Dublin, at the eastern extremity of Dublin Bay, was formerly a town 
of some importance, and had in 1358 a charter of incorporation. 
The chief relics of its ancient couaequenoe are the remains of three 
old forts, and a church. The only public building is the Roman 
Catholic chapeL A large (ffiarchliaa boon recently erected near the 
coast; and not far from it is the Loietto convont, a handsome cruci¬ 
form structure. In the village there are a National school and coast¬ 
guard and police-stationa Ou Dalkey Island, which is about 3 miles 
frrom the shore and has an area of 22 acres, are a martello tower 
and batteiy. The atmospheric railway connects Dalkey with Kings¬ 
town and Dublin. Bonnybrook, population 1970, a suburb of Dublin, 
on the road to Bray, is situated on the Dodder, which is crossed by 
Anglesea bridge. The public buildings include the parish church, 
chaiiels for Roman Catholics and Wesleyan Methodists, a Magdalen 
asylum, a dispensary, a lunatic asylum, and an liospiW for incurables. 
It was formerly famous fur its fair, originally grauteirby King John, 
and lasting 15 days from the 26th of August. The fair, which is 
now one of pleasure, is still held; but it does not continue lunger 
than a week, and of lato yoara it has been greatly shorn of its 
traditional glories. JJrumcottdra, population 434, a suburb of Dublin, 
about 2 miles N. from the General Post-Office, contains many elegant 
mansions. Tho Roman Catholic Missiouaty college of All Hallows, a 
commodious building, situatiHl in the midst of oxteiisivo grounds, 
provides accommodation fur 200 student^ who are cduaitod for foreign 
missionary service. There are here a Jiomau Catholic chapel, a dis¬ 
pensary, and an asylum for female penitents. JJuuilrmu, pojiulation 
594, about 4 miles B. from tho General Post-Office, consists of one main 
street, chiefly cottage.<i. It contains a chapel for Roman Catholics, a 
petty sessions court-house, a disiicnsary, and a National school. The 
parish church of Taney, a haudsomo cruciform edifice, stands on 
Taney hill. The village ia finely situated and is much resorted to in 
summer by invalids. Glamrviu, population 398, a suburb of Dublin, 
2 milos from tho General Post-Office, is situatetl ou the bank of the 
river Tolka. There are here a small church, ilte Model Training 
school of the National Board of Educiition, tho Claremont Institution 
for tlie deaf and dumb, a Roman Catholic institutiuu for thu deaf and 
dumb, almshouses for widows, thu Botanic Gardens of tho Dtii>liii 
Society, ami Prospect cemeteiy, which contains several beautiful 
monuments, including one to the memory of Cun^m. JIuroht'a Uroaa, 
population 2934, situated on the Grand Canal and ou tho road to 
Rathfarnham, 3 miles S. by W. from Dublin, is a largo village built 
round a spachnis central green, and surrounded by handsome villas 
and grounds. Tho principal buildings in and no.<ir the village aro—- 
the ohurch, at the entrance of Mount Jerome cemetery; the convqut 
of St. Clare, attached to which is a iicat cha;)el; a Free school'for 
female orphans; the Carmelite friary; and Pirn’s cotton factory, in 
which 600^ spindles are driven jy steam and water power. 'J’ho 
cemetery, the great attraction of tho place, has an area of 25 acres 
beautifully lai<l out ami surrounded by a shrubbery and lofty trees. 
It contains many handsome tombs ai 1 muuuineuts, including one to 
the late Mr. Drummond, under-secretary for Ireland. Jiowtfi, popu¬ 
lation 829, a small fishing town, about 8 miles N.E. by N. from 
Dublin, consists chiefly of one main street. It' contains the parisli 
church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a dispensary, a National school, and 
stations of the constabulary and the coast-%,Mard. The harbour cost 
a lai^e uniomit of public money, but did not answer the purixtso of 
its construction, and the mail packet atatioq was in ooiiSiquem'o 
transferred to Kingstown. Ilowtii castle is an extensive einl>attlod 
structure with a tower at each end. George LV. laiidcd at Hnwth in 
August 1821. A branch of the Dublin and Droghwlii railway was 
opened to Howth in August 1846. Kilinaiii/iam, populatiou 473, 
besides 255 inmates of the jail, a subm'bau village ou the roml to 
Naas and near the tenninus of the Great Bouthera and Western 
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mlway, is interesting for its Royal county court, and jaiL 

The hospital is a quadrangular building two stories high, inclosing an 
area 210 feet square, neatly intersected with walks; the north entrance 
is surmounted by a square tower, clock turret, and octagonal spire. 
The hospital is the othcial residence of the Commander of the Forces 
m Ireland. Like Chelsea hospital in London, which it resembles also 
in its architectural features, iCilmainham hospital forms a home for 
maimed ofiQoers and soldiers. It was built in 1680, after a design by 
Sir C. Wren. The county court-house is a large and handsome 
building, connected with which is the county jail. Elections of 
memben for the county are hold here, and al8b quarter sessions. In 
the village is a ohapel for Independents. There are some woollen 
doth mills at Kilmainham. Not far from the hospital is the terminus 
of the Great Southern and Western railway, the platform of which is 
612 feet long, covered in by a roof support on 72 cast-iron oolumna 
Zttcon, population 678, a village on the Great Southern and Western 
railway, is situated 7 miles W. from Dublin, on the high rood to 
Galway, and consists of a wide street of smdl but neat housea It 
occupies a pretty site, in a fertile valley on Uie left bank of the 
Liffey, which is here spanned by a bridge of one arch with a granite 
parapet. The villa^ contains a parish church, which is surmounted 
by a tower and spire, a huge Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist 
met^ng-house, the s[^house, and National sdioola Lucan is noted 
for its chalybmte swing. The scenes round the village is varied 
and beautiraL In Weston Park the Liffey falls over a series of rocky 
ledges and forms a cascade called the ‘ Salmon Leap,' over which the 
fish dart at a single bound. Xtwk, population 710, ntuated near the 
Budi station on the Drogheda railway, 17 miles N. by E. from Dublin, 
has a handsome diuroh with a maulve square towor, erected on the 
site of Lusk abb^, a large Roman CaUioUc ohapel, and two National 
schools. Link church oontoizis several aadent ecclesiastical remains. 
MdtAide, population 596, a smaU village on the Malahide inlet, 9 
miles N. from Dukh° Drogheda railway, oonsisie chiefly of 

neat cottages, let in the summer to sea bathers, and has a puish 
church, a Roman Catoolio ohapel, and police and coastguard stations. 
Across Uie inlet, which is dry at low water, the Drogheda railway is 
carried by a wooden viaduct and embankments. Grain, meal, and 
flour are exported, and huge quantities of coal are imported. Off 
the coast there ore extensive oyster beds. The castle, or ' Court of 
Malahide,' a lame square building flanked by lofty circular towers, 
stands on a hign Umostone rook, commanding a fine view of the bay. 
It has been the reridence of toe Talbots, lords of Malahidej since 
1174, with a toort interval during the Commonwealth; and TOutaing 
aevenl splendid apartments roofed and decorated with richly carved 
ancient Irish oak. Jianektgh, population 3209, a suburb of Dublin, 
situated on toe_ road to Dunwum, 2 miles S.E. from the General 
Post-Office, consists of a main street, a square, and several avenues 
and teiTaocs. The Carmelite convent, attached to which is a hand¬ 
some^ chapel, and the Methodist meeting-house, are the principal 
biuldioga There are many pretty villas and ranges of houses in the 
neighbourhood of Rauelagn. Rathmine$, population 8216, a subiurb, 
about 2 miles S. from the General Post-Office, separated from Dublin 
city by the Grand Canal, which is here crossed by Latouche’s bridge, 
presents a street of well-built houses a mile and a hidf in length, 
iutot^ted by avenues and terraces. The church of the Holy 
Trinity and the Roman Catholic chapel are handsome structures. 
There are Free and National schools. On the right of the road to 
Dublin are the Portobello artillery and cavalrp fiarracks. Considerable 
improvement has taken place in the neighbourhood within the last 
few y^rs. ^ Rvuih, population 1496, a fishing village, situated on the 
coast 17 miles N. by E. from Dublin, has a commodious harbour for 
small craft. The harbour has been recently repaired, and will 
accommodate vessels of about 60 tons burden. The banks frequented 
by toe Rush fishermen are about 20 miles from the shore, and 
abound in ling, hake, and haddock. The Roman Catholic chapel and 
toe martello tower on the beach are the principal btftldings. Kenure 
Park, near the town, is a spacious and handsome mansion, once the 
residence of the great Duke of Ormond. Skerrie$, population 2327, 
a small town situated on the coast and on the line of the Drogheda 
railway, 18 miles N. by E. from Dublun The inhabitants are chiefly 
engag^ in the fisherv off the coast. The toief buildings are the 
parito church, which has a square tower surmoimted with pinnacles, 
and a l^e Roman Catholic chapel. There are hero maltiug-kilns, 
corn-mills, and a yeast brewery. A coasting trade is carried on in 
potato^, limestone, and coaL A great number of females in the town 
wd neighbourhood are employed in muslin embroidery. The harbour 
is formed by a pier, and affords good holding ground and shelter for 
vessels of about 90 tons. 'I he town is frequented in summer for 
bathing. Off the port are the four Skerry Islands. There is a 
martello tower on Shenicks Island, the largest of the four, which 
has an area of 16 acres; and another on Red Island, which is nearest 
the shore. Swords, population 1294, is a market town situated on 
the road to Drogheda, 8 miles N. from Dublin, and on a small river 
that enters Malahide Bay. From 1678 to the Union, Swords was a 
parliamentary borough and returned two members to the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. At the Union 16,000^. were granted as on indemnificuition for 
too loss of its privileges; with the money was founded a school, which 
still exists, andls attended by above 300 children. The town consists 


of a wide street about a mile in length. The parish church, a hand¬ 
some modem structure, and a Roman Catholic ohapel, which is 
surmounted with a small tower and spire, are the chief buildings. 
Quarter sessions ore held here twice a year, and petty sessions every 
fortnight. There is a NaHonal stoool in Swords. The parish of 
Swor£i is studded with numerous country seats and villa rosideuoes. 
There are here a round tower and some remains of ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

Before toe Union, Swords and Newcastle returned two members 
each to toe Irish Parliament. The county of D^iblin, the city of 
Dublin, and the univonuty of Dublin are each at present reproseutod 
by two members in the Imperial Parliament. 

The commerce of the county of Dublin, exclusive of the capital and 
its immediate vicinity, is limited to the coasUug trade carried on at 
Balbriggan, Bray,vind the other towns along the coast. The cotton 
and stocking manufactures carried on at Balbriggan have been already 
mentioned. Many females are employed in embroidering muslin for 
Belfast and Sootoh houses. There are extensive oom-mills on the 
Liffey, the Balbrigmn river, and t^ Kimmage brook, on the south¬ 
west of Harold's Cross. The fishmg-grounds lie in from 15 to 60 
fatoomif water tnetween the Dublin coast and toe Isle of Man. The 
fish eonaiat chiefly of turbot, brit^ sole, and plaice, which are sent to 
market daily throughout the year. There is a well-known fishing- 
ground between Ruto and Lammv Island on which cod, ling, haddock, 
whiting, Ac., are taken. The fisneiy districts of Dublin and Swords 
comprise toother 85 miles of sea-coast. 

The Ptgan antiquities of the county of Dublin are not numerous. 
There is a cromlech on the hill of Camokmoor in Howth. Another 
cromlech stands to the south of Killiney, on the descent into the vale 
of Shanmuwigh; and at Brennansto^, on the Bray i-oad, 64 miles 
from Dubiln, there is a third of large dimensions. Dublin is however 
rich in eodesiaBtioal and military antiquities. The round tower of 
Clondalkin, 44 milm from Dublin, on toe soutbem road by Rathcoole, 
is in better preservation than most similar edificc« in Irelimd. The 
antiquities at Swords, on the great northern road, 7 miles from Dublin, 
consist of a palace of the archbishops of Dublin in ruins, a square 
steeple of tiie old church, and a round tower 73 feet in height. This 
tower is also in good preservation, and retains its conical stone capping. 
Between Swords and Baldoyle, 5 miles from the capital, is toe hamlet 
of St. Doulagh's, contoiuing one of the most,singular stone-roofed 
churches in Iroland. The entire edifice measures but 48 feet hj 18 
feet. It is divided into a rude nave and choir, which communicate 
by a narrow square-headed doorway not sufficiently high to admit a 
full-grown person upright. The castles of Clon^rf, Baldangan, Naul, 
and Castlelmock are among the principal detached military edifices. 

The coimty assizes are held at Kilmainham, and tiie quarter-sessions 
at Kilmainham, Balbriggan, and Swords. In December 1851 there 
were in the county 148 National schools, attended by 12,768 male 
and 14,514 female children. The constabulary force of the county 
numbers 243 men including officers; the head-quarters of the force 
axe at Bally bough. There are 11 coast-guard stations in thck county. 
The county of Dublin, together with the cities of Dublin and Drogheda, 
and the counties of Meath, Louth, and Wicklow, contribute in pro¬ 
portion to their populations to the support of the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum, built in Dublin in 1815. Five fever hospitals and 47 dis¬ 
pensaries are supported by voluntary contributions and giund-jury 
presentments. In 1861 there were 3 savings banks in the county, 
at Dublin, Balbriggan, and Castloknock. The total amount owing to 
depositors on Novemltor 20th, 1851, was 219,0462. Is. 4d. 

DUBLIN, the metropolis of Ireland, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, soa-port town, and toe head of two Poor-Law Unions, is 
situated on the banks of the Liffey at its entrance into the Bay of 
Dublin, in 63" 20' 38" N. lat., 6“ 17' 29" W. long., and 60 mfies W. 
from Holyhead. The population, which in 1841 was 232,726, amounted 
to 258,361 in 1861. The borough is goveitied by 15 aldermen and 
45 councillors, one of whom is annually elected lord mayor; and 
returns two members to the Imperial Parliament: two members are 
also returned by toe University of Trinity College. For purposes of 
police the city and its dependencies are divided into 7 districts, 
placed in charge of 2 commissionors, 7 superintendents, and 24 
inspectors, with 100 servants, 1000 constables, and 20 supemumo- 
ranes. The North Dublin Uuion comprises 9 electoral divisions, with 
an area of 41,187 acres, and a population in 1851 of 136,182. The 
South Dublin Union comprises 8 electoral divisions, with an area of 
48,623 acres, and a population of 183,594. 

The early history of Dublin is involved in great obscurity. It is 
generally agreed that the city named Eblana in the geography of 
PtolenucuB occupied the site of Dublin; and the name Eblann, as well 
as the names Dublin, Dyflin, and Dyvelin, which are met with in 
historical documents, all seem to bo corruptions of the Irish Dubh-linn, 
whito signifies Bladk-pool. The city was held in early times by the 
Yikingr-Ostmen, who built a citadel here and carried on constant 
predatoi^ warfare with the native Irish. In 845 the Danes arrived 
in Dublin, demolished the citadel, and slaughtered or subjected its 
Norwegian inhabitants. For more than two centuries the Danes of 
Dublin continued to wage war with the native Irish, causing much 
devastation and bloodshed. 

The history of Dublin since the Anglo-Norman invasion in 1170 
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tjelonga ratlmr ta the general biBtory of tho kingdom than to that 
the city. iiELAJm.] Under the Norman away the city iucreaoed In 
imfwrtance and extent In 1205 the caatlo was orderM to be built 
ami the city to bo fortified, and in 1215 a atone bridge was built over 
ibo Lifiby. The Reforination wna eatablished in Dublin in 1535; in 
on Knster Sunday, the lituigy was read in English for the first 
time in Christ ohuroh. The university of Trinity College was founded 
by Queen Klii»be& in 1598. Since the Union with Great Britain, 
although Diiblm bos greatly declined as a centre of commercial and 
mamifactiu’ing industiy, it has increased in size and popuDttion, and 
continues to advance in architectural iraprovoment. 

The ground on which Dublin stands rises gently from tho river 
towards tho north and south-west: tho highest ground in the city is 
at the Broailstone harbour of the Royal Canal, vmich is 62 feet above 
the level of high-water in^ the l^ffey. The Circular Road, which has 
a length of about 9 miles, incloses a much larger space than is occupied 
by the city, espeoially to the south-west and north-west. Tho city is 
lighted with gas, and it is supplied with water chiefly from the Royal 
and Grand canals. 

The eastern division of the city.on the right bank of the river lies 
almost wholly without the limits of the ancient city, and stands on 
level ground, the northern part of which has in a great measure been 
reclaimed from the former bed of the Lifley. Six extensive spots of 
omn ground ornament and ventilate this portion of the city; namely, 
Wcllington-square, Fitzwilliam-square, Merrion-square, the pork of 
Trinity College, the Castle gardens, and Stephen’a-green. Dame-street, 
which leads from the castle to the university, expands towards its 
eastern extremity into College-green, from whiem all the leading lines 
of communication radiate. Ilie whole area of College-green on the 
east is occupied by tho front of Trinity Colley, a latgo and dignified 
pile of building of the Corinthian order erected in 1759, and extending 
north and south '300 feet, a little in advance of the provost’s house. 

Near the college stands the Bank of Ireland, formerly the Irish 
house of parliament, founded in 1729, which presents a portico of rix 
Corinthian columns towards College-street, and a semicircular fa^de 
with a receding centre of unusual mognificenee towards CoIIege- 
grMn. In the roadway opposite the bank is an equestrian statue of 
William III., in former days tho object of many party demonstrations. 

Of the squares which Ho oast and south of College-groon, Stephen’s- 
green is tho first in point of extent. The area within the railing 
meosui'cs more than 20 statute acres, and is handsomely laid out. In 
the centre of the inclosure there is an equestrian statue of George II. 
In Dawson-street, which leads out of the north side of Stophen’s- 
greon, is the Mansion House, a large plain building with a statue of 
George I. on tho lawn on tho south side of it. A little east of tho 
Mansion House is the Dublin Society's House, between Kildoro-stroet 
and Morriou-square. Hera is the site of the building for the Great 
Exhibition held in Dublin in 1853. Merrion-square, the finest in 
Dublin, is formed by handsome buildings inclosing an area of 12^ acres, 
which is tastefully laid out, forming a favourite promenade. Other 
remarkable objects in this division of the city are—Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital, a large granite structnra; the Grand Canal docks; Queen’s- 
square, off Qi>eat Brnnswick-street; St. Andrew’s, a large and costly 
Roman Catholic chapel; the terminus of tho Kingstown railway in 
Westland-i'ow; and on Burgh Qui^, south-east of Carlisle bridge, 
the biiilding formerly known as Conciliation Hall, and the Com 
Exohange, a liandsome structm'e of mountain granite. 

The eastern division of the city on the left bank of the Liffey 
ocenpies higher ground, and is airy and cheerful. Mountjoy-square 
and Kutland-squara occupy the crest of the hill, and from these 
respectively tho chief linos of communication are Gardiner-street and 
Sa^viUo-street. The fa 9 ade of the Lyin^-in Hospital and tho Botundo 
forms a striking termination to Sackvillo-strcct on the north. In 
Saokville-street, about midway between Carlisle bridge and tho 
Rotundo, stands a fluted Doric column, on a pedestal of la^e pro¬ 
portions, bearing a colossal statue of Lord Nelson, eraoted in 1808. 
A little fiuriher south on the west side of the street is the General 
Post-Oifice, which has a cut-granite front of 223 feet. In the centre 
is a portico of Portland stone, with colossal statues on the apex and 
extremities of the pediment. The Custom House occupies a detached 
plot of ground on tho quay leading from Carlisle bridge to the north 
wall. This splendid building, founded in 1781, is 375 feet in length 
by 205 feet in depth, and exhibits four decorated fronts of tho Doric 
order; the columns, Ac., being of Portland atone, and the body of the 
building of cut granite. To the east of the Custom House are docks 
and stores on a veiy extensive scale, surrounded by a lofty walL Near 
the Custom House is the terminus of the Drogheda railway. 

The Roman Catholic metropolitan church, situated in MmllMrough- 
street, is a magnificent structure, erected in 1816 at a cost of 40,0002. 
Opposite to tms church is the central establishment of the National 
of Education, occupying a space of above five acres, and com¬ 
prising a board-room, library, commissioner’s residence, male and 
female Training and Model schools, and an Infant sohooi. St. George’s 
church, adorned with a beautiful spire, and occupying the high^est 
ground in the district, is the most sumptuous of the modem churches 
of Dublin; it was erected from a design by Johnstone, and cost 
70,0002. In Ul>per Gardiner-street is the Roman Catliolio chapel of 
St. Francis Xavior, which has a handsome Ionic portico. 
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'I'he western •livis'nm ot eiVy, on tVie left aide ot tV.e e\v«.r,\s 
almost exclusively occupied by dealers, tradeamen, and labouren. 
The portion of it which lies along the quays and towards the Bine- 
Coat Hospital is however well built. The huildm^ called *Th0 Foot 
Cou^/ situated on King’s Inn f^uar ia tbia dHmf, waa COBimeuCed 
in 1786, and is of great exteut andsulemlnin’ t- ^ ■ j. 

8t. PauVa chapel, a graceful granito itructare, JitbL 
^ylepoHico facing Arran Quay; the Blue-Coat Uoapiial; the R^al 
BarmckB; the iemunUB of the Midland Great Westeru railway' tho 
North Dublin Union Workhouse; tho Bichmond Lunatic Auyium ; 
tho Richmond Penitentiary; tho Houso of Industry ninl bonpitaJm 
attached; Newgate, the Sheriffs’ prison, and the city Sessions House • 
the Linen Hall, opened in 1728 ; and the King’s Tuns. ’ 

West of tho Royal Barracks is tho entrance into the Phoinix Park, 
a finely-wooded demesne of 1759 acres, containing tho vioc-regal 
lod^, and the lodges of the chief and under-secretary; the Zoological 
Society’s gardens and establishment; the Royal Military Infirmary ; 
a powder-magazine and artillery station; and an obelisk, erected in 
iommemoration of the victories of tho Duke of Wellington. 

The division of Dublin which lies west from tho castle, on the I'ight 
bank of the Liffey, ia the oldest part of the city, and is now almost 
exclusively occupied by persons in trade, email dealers, and the 
labouring classes. The castle of DubHn, at the north-eastern extremity 
if this district consists of two handsome quadrangles, surrounded, 
ixcept on one side, by tiie apartments of state and the offices of 
government. West of tho castle stands Christ church cathedral, a 
ireneroble cruciform structure, part of which is of a date anterior to 
ihe coming of the English. I^uth from Christ church, at a dirtanee 
of rather more than a quarter of a mile, ia the cathedral of Si. Patrick, 
situated at the foot of the declivity, tho ridge of which is occupied by 
the castle and older cathedraL St. Patrick’s is an imposing pile, con- 
dating of nave, transepts, and choir, with a chapter-house at the east 
>nd. Attached to the cathedral are the ancient archiepisoop^ palace 
now used as a police-barrack), and the deaneiy-bouse, a commodious 
residence built in the last century. At the back of the old palace is 
the library founded by Archbishop Marsh in 1694. South of this 
division are a penitentiary, the Fortobello gardens arul barracks, and 
several hospitals; and on the west of it are the South Dublin Union 
Workhouse ; the Royal Hospital of Kilmainham, built at tho cost of 
he army in 1684; the Foundling Hospital; Swift’s Hospital for 
'iunatics ; Stcevens’s Hospital; the terminus of the Great ^uthem 
and Western railway, a remarkably haudsume granite structure situ¬ 
ated between Stcevens’s Hospital and King’s bridge; Kilmainham 
Jail and court-house; and the artillery barracks at lslau«f bri^e. 

The Liffey is crossed by nine bridges, seven of which are execut«ffi*l' 
stone, and two in metal. It is lined for a space of nearly three nules 
with quays formed of stone embankments faced with granite. 

The condition of the poorer classes in Dublin is wretched in the 
ixtrcme; yet there ara few cities in which charitable institutions are 
more numerous or better supported. The total number of charitable 
schools in tho city of Dublin is abovo 200. Tho Lying-in Hospital in 
jircat Britain-stroct, founded in 1757, is the earliest institution of 
he kind in the United Kingdom. Among other institutions are—the 
Meath Hospital and Infirniary, attached to which are an anatoiuical 
theatre and lecture-rooms; the City of Dublin Hospital; tlio Fever 
Hospital; and Mercer’s Hospital, founded in 1734. The religious and 
haritablo societies are very numoi*ous. 

The places of amusement include the Theatre Royal, the Queen’s 
Theatre, the Hall of tho Society of Ancient Concerts, the Music Hall 
for concerts, and the Abbey-street ’riieatrc. The University Choral 
Society holds its meetings in the refectory of the college. The Porto- 
hello and the Rotundo gardens are neatly laid out, and in summer 
ore well attended, on account of the firework displays exhibited. 

Tho trade of Dublin consists chiefly in the supply of the midland 
districts with articles of import, comprising ten, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
limber, deals, wine, Ac. The harbour of Dublin has been greatly 
improved within the last 30 years. Two steam dredges are now 
employed cleansing and deepening the channel, so that largo vessels 
can unload nt the quays, there being a dei>th of 24 feet on the bar at 
high water, and about 12 feet at low water of spring tides. Extensive 
locks, with a depth of 16 feet water, and surrounded by quaya and 
capacious storehouses, communicate with the Liffey to the cast of the 
Custom House; and on tho right sido of the river the docks that 
communicate with the Grand Canal afford commodious wharfage for 
merchantmen and colliers besides that supplied by tho river quays. 

The channel of the Liffey, in Dublin ’l»iy, is now deep enough for 
vessels of 1400 tons. Tho number and tonnage of vessels registered as 
bclongiDg to the port of Dublin on December 81st, 1852, were:—S-iiling- 
vessels, under 60 tons, 279, tonnage 8222; above 50 tons, 131, tonnage 
20,239 : steam-vessel-s under 60 tons, 2, tonnage 81 ; tibove 50 tons, 

42, tonnage 11,269. During the year 1852 t’-ere ciitora*! the port., in 
tho coiUiting and cross-channel trade:—Sailing-vessels, inwanls 4746, 
tonnage 360,316; outwards 2267, tonnage 14flr,470; ste.-im-vossels, 
inwards 1444, tonnage 429,659; outwards 1528, tonnage 467,122. 

In tho colonial and foreign trade there enteretl 403 '8siiliug-vc8.sels of 
78,600 tirna burden, and one steam-vessel of 606 toius; and there cleared 
289 sailing-vessels of 63,386 tons aggregate burtlcn. The grt)ss tunouut 
if customs collected at Dublin duriiig the year ending Jaimary 6th, 
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1852, waa 893,383f.; theexciae-duUes were $60,640{. Large quantities 
of wino nro imported into Dublin. The ai« implied dureot, aitid 
consist chiefly of port, shenv, cape, V^enoh, and Iwlian wines. 

Meruantilo business ^as formerly carried on at the Bxohange, but 
la now transacted at the Comnierciiid Bulldincpi in Dameetreet. There 
arc a chamber of coznmerce, and ah arbitration court for oases con* 
nocted with shipping builneaB. Seyeiel forc^n consuls reside in 
Dublin. Much of the inland trade at Dublin is carried on by &e 
Royal and QMllil cawele, #hioh an hoiiood under tltibUN CoUhtt. 


poplm stinilntinshei to soihe extent. Brewing,iron-ca8tifig,and cabinefb- 
mwing seem to be the most prosperous branches of manufacturet 
Among the learned institutions of Dublin the principal is the Uni- 
rertit y, incorporated as the College of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinify, which was founded by Queen Elisabeth, ^e collegiate body 
consists of a provost, 7 senior fellows, one of whom is vice-provost, 18 
Junior fallows, 70 scholars, and SO sisars. The number of students, 
usually about 2000, is said to have been considerably diminished ^ 
consequence of the establishment of the new Queen’s colleges in 
Qalway, Belfiut^ and Corh. The permanent income of the University 
arises out of landed esthtes, which produce a rent of 13,8462. 2a per 
annum, exclusive of the provost's separate estate, whii^ ptbduoes a 
rent of 24002i per hnunin. The income aocroing from the class-fees of 
pupils amounts t6 about 30,0002. per annum, and a huge sum is annu¬ 
ally drawn in rents of ohambers and fees for commons, Ac. The 
college iioasesSes a flee library of above 180,000 volumes, and the 
number of books is steadily increasing, in consequence of the right 
. which the college has to copyright copies of books published in the 
United Kingdom. Connected with the University are a museum, rich 
in minerals and Irish antiquities; a magnetic observatory, in tho 
Fellows’ Garden ; a school of anatomy near tho south-east comer of 
tbo college park; a printing-honse on the north side of the park; a 
bohuiic garden near Btfll's bridge; and the astronomical observatory 
at Duiinink, four miles north-west from Dublin. 

By letters patent, dated August 16,1850, Queen Victoria founded the 
‘ Queen’s University in trolaud,’ with powers to grant decrees in arts, 
mctlicino, and law, to students who liavo completed their studies in 
nuy one of the Quocu's colleges of Belfast, Galway, or Cork. The 
University consists of a chancellor and senate, named by the Crown; 
the meetings of the senate fur holding examinations and granting 
degrees must be held in Dublin. The Royal Dublin Society, incorpo- 
iiiti'd by George II., 1749, occupies the late residence of the Duke of 
'■ Ls^ster, in Kildare-stroet. Tho museum of the society is open to the 
public twice a week; and the professors deliver public and gratuitous 
lectures. A considerable number of youths are instructed gratis in 
tho fine arts in the Society’s schools. Tho Royal Irish Academy, for 
promoting the study of scienoos, polite literuturo, and imtiquities, 
was iiicor{K>ratt‘d in 1786. The academy-house is in Grafbun-street: 
tho lilimry is rich in ancient Irish manuscripts, and the museum 
coutiiins a remarkably fine collection of Celtic Antiquities. The 
iloyal Uibornian Academy of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
incorporated in 1803, has its academy-house in Abbey-stroet; this 
building waa bestowed on tho body by Mr. Johnstone, the distin- 
giii-sbcd architect. Tliei'e is here an annual exhibition of painting 
and suulpture. 

The other chief societies for the promotion of science and general 
knowledge in Dublin are tho Steoiogical, Geological, Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Dubliu-library societies. Among tho institutions 
lately established is the Museum of Irish Industry, for forming com¬ 
plete collections of the materials for agricultural, mining, and manu¬ 
facturing industry which Ireland contains. There is a valuable law 
llbxury belonging to the King's Inns in Heiirietta-strcet. 

Dublin is well supplied with provisions of all kinds and of excellent 
quality. Sniithficld, the wholesale market for cattle and hay^ is 
deficient in accommodation; it covers a very small space, and is 
approached only by narrow lanes. The other markets are in general 
not sutficiently commodious ; they are—Spitelflelds for bacon, butter, 
and potatoes; Kevin-street for the same, and for hay; Boot-luuo for 
lish; and Green-streot for potatoes, fowls, eggs, and miit. 

Imblin gives title to an archbishop, who is styled primate of 
Itvlatid, an<l whose province includes th« following united dioceses;— 
Dublin, Gltiiid.aiougn, and Kildare, which form the see of tho arch¬ 
bishop ; Ossory, Perns, and LeighUn; Cashel, Kmly, Waterford, and 
Lismoro; Cork, Cloyne, and Ross; Killaloe and Kilfenora; and 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. The bishoprio of Dublin, founded 
by St. Pati’ick or his iinraodiato successors, was erected into an ardi- 
bishopric in 1152. in 1214 the see of Glendalough, which is now merely 
notniual, was annexed to that of Dublin ; and by the Church Tempo¬ 
ralities Act, passed in 1838, the bishopric of Kildarr was oonsolidated 
with Jho sees of Dublin and Glendalough. The arohiepiscopal see of 
Dublin comprises 188 benefices, of which 189 arc in the diocese of 
Dublin, and 44 in that of Kildare; it includes the counties of Dublin, 
Kildare, Wicklow, a small part of Wexford, and King’s and Queen’s 
counties. The chapter of Christ church cathedral coDsists of a dean, 
pro-precentor, chancellor, treasurer, 8 prebendaries^ and 6 vioars 
choral. The chapter of the collegiate and cathedral church of St. 
PatriAk consists of a dean, sub-dean, precentor, chancellor, treasure^ 


20 prebendaries, 4 minor oanohs, and 18 vioars ohoraL The Income 
of the arohbiihcm of Duldin is 77B0L a year. 

(Whitelatir ana Walsh, Jffiitortf of the City of Vuiltn iPi<^ure of 
IhAlini MaoGlashan, JOviUn and ite Smironat Land We Live /», 
voL iii.; lixom, IriA Almanae j ParUcmp^leny Papeie.) 

DUBNO, the oapital of tha drele of Dubno, whioh is the richest 
and mo^ productive of the subdlsidoxis of the Bussba government 
of yolhyni^ is ilitnated oh ihe He#*, a feeder of the Siiv^ in 50” 26' 
N, la&, 40^ SL lohg., aaid Woi^ to tixe l^noe of Imbotuirsky, 
Who tAes flrotat it a du^ tiua it ns o4lmet. Hie PbUtti nobility of 
Aese parts held ahhutl ifaii4o^ Uiiknb from 1774 till Western 
Pbland tmt s^xed 1^ Biiida. pfibno is ah exttemelv Irr^lar town 
In ita opnstriiotloh 1 the itlbbti Me narro#, woked, and unpaved; 


the housee are built almost wnoliy M wood, xne mnabitanM^ among 
whom are a great , many Jtws, hflBber about 8000. Dubno has a 
duchl residence, a Ghieek abbey of the order of Si BasiL several Greek 
and Roman Oatholio ohurbh^ and a gnunmor-sohool. The people 
bony on much traffic in com, flai, tobacco, firii, and cattle, tixe produce 
of the adi^nt country, and hold a targe fair at Whitsuntide. 

DUDLET, originally written DUDELfil, Worcestershire, a parlia¬ 
mentary borough, market-town, Imd the seat of a Poor-Law Umon, in 
the pariA of Dudley, is situaicKl in 62” 80' N. lai, 2* 4' long.; 
distant 28 miles N. by E. from Worcester, 120 milee H.W. flrom 
London by road, and 12S miles by tbo North-Western and South 
Staffoi^shiro nulwsys. The population of the parliamentary borough, 
which oonsista of we puish of Dudley, in 1851 was 87,962. The 
town is under the jurisdiotion of the county magistrates and has a 
mayor and bailiff appointed by the lord of we manor. For sanitaty 
purposes it is under the management of a Local Board of Health. 
The borough returns one member to the Imperial Farliameni The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester. 
Dudley Poor-Law Union contains 4 parishes, with an area of 16,655 
acres, and a population in 1861 of 10^480. 

About the. commencement of the 8th century a strong castle was 
built on an elevated site at this place by Dodo, a Saxon prince. In 
1664 Colonel Beaumont held the castle for the king for a period of 
three weeks against tho Parliamentary ibrcea; a patty of the Royal 
army arriving from Worcester relieved tho besieged forces The 
remains, consisting of a gateway, the keep, part of the towor, the 
offices, &C., are of a highly interesting character. A priory for Bene¬ 
dictine monks formerly existed here; the ruins of we building are 
about half a mile from the town. 

The houses in the town aro generally well-built and uuat in 
appearance, the streets are clean and well paved, and the town is 
lighted witit gas. Tbo parish church, dedicated to St. Thomas, is a 
handsomo building with a lofty spire. The other churches ore St. 
Edmund’s, St. Andrew’s or Netherton^ Sb. Jnmos’s, and St. John’s, 
'f he Wesleyan and Now Connexion Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
Froabyierians, and Unitarians havo places of worship, 'i’he Free 
Grammar school, cndowe<l by Queen Elizabeth with land which now 
yields above 3002. per annum, educates about 40 scholars. There aro 
National and British schools, a Blue-Cuut school well endowed, a 
Charity school for 40 girls, and a school for 60 boys, at which others 
besides those on tho foundation receive instruction. 'There aro in 
Dudley a subscription library, a mechanics institute, a savings bank, 
a dispensary, and various charities for benevolent purposes. 

Dudley is a place of considerable importance in connection with 
the iron trade. Tho neighbourhood abounds with iron-ore and with 
coab Among the articles manufactured are fire-irons, gmtos, nails, 
vices, chain-cables, Ac. There are extensive glass-works and limestone 
quarries. A timuel a mile and three-quarters in length and 13 feet 
high, for conveying the limestone under the Castle-hill to the kilns, 

S sses through the hill on which the castle stands. Fairs are held on 
ay 8th and October 2nd for cattle, cheese, and wool; and on August 
5th for lambs. Saturday is the market-day, and a considerable 
amount of market business is also transacted on Monday. A oounty 
court is held iti the town. 

A fossil called the Dudley Locust is found in great quantities 
rad of various sizes in the limestone quarries in the neighbourhood; 
it is supposed to be an extinct species of Monocnlus. in ihe vicinity 
of Dudley there are several chalybeate springs, as well as a spa well, 
held in high estimation for its efficacy in cutaneous disorders. 

(Nash, Worceatcrahire j Communication from Pudley.) 

DUISBURG, a town in Rhenish Prussia, in the government of 
Diisseldorf, is situated between the Ruhr and the Rhine, which meet 
about 3 miles below the town, in 51” 26' N. lat., 0° 46' E. long., 
16 miles by railway N. from the town of Diisseldorf, and luis about 
7000 inhabitants. The site, which is onoie)^, was in the time of the 
Romans denominated Costrum Deusonis. The town is surrounded by 
walls and decayed towers on one side, and by a rampart rad ditches 
on the other, rad is situated in a fertile and agreeable coimtry. 
Duisburg was in the 18th century an important member of tho 
Hanseatic League. It afterwards was made a free town of the 
German empire, but lost its privileges in the last war, at the close of 
which it was handed over to Prussia. A canal unites the town with 
the Rhine on one sid^ and the Ruhr touches it on the other. Sailing 
and steam vessola are built: sevaral of the Cologne company's steamers 
wore constiruoted in Duisbui^. There u a lat^ vitriol fimtory in the 
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town, and a olotb'inJll worked bj- ateazn. Duiabui^g' oontaina a gTiiuia> 
sium founded in 1099, aa orphan aaylum and hospitol, endowed 
almahouBea, a monaetery of Muoritee, and five churohee, of which 
gt. John tho Baptiit'a dates from ▲.D. 1187, and St. Salvator'^ on the 
tower of which once stood an observatory, dates from 1416. It was 
tho seat of a Protestant universil^ founded in 1656 and abolished in 
1802. There are considerable manufactures in the town, partioularly 
of woollen-uloth, cottons, ^ stockin^n*, glue, soap, starch, leatiier; 
and an extenslTe trafto in wine ana colonial produce, grain, and 
cattle. 1^ the nei^bpurhood there are several iron*works. The 
valley of the Bohr u dirtinguiiAed for its industrial and agricnltural 
activity imd for its coal-mines. The remains of the Duisburg Forest, 
mentioned by Tnoitus (*AnneL' i 60) under the game of the Saltua 
Teutobnxgeni^ are in the vidni^. 

DUKIBFIELD, Cheshire, a 'Ullage in the parish of Stockport, is 
situated on the left bank of the river Tame, in 63” 29^ N. lat., 2* 4' 
W. long, i dishmt 42 miles N.E. from Chester, 180 miles N.W. by N. 
^m Condon by road, and 195 miles by the London and North- 
Western railway. The population of the township in 1861 was 
12,132. Dukinfleld is properly a suburb of the town of Ashton- 
under-Line, which is on the opposite or Lancashire side of the Tame. 
Some statistica on the cotton manufreturo in this neighbourhood are 
given under Ashton- Under-Lime. Extensive iron-foundries, collierioa, 
and brick and tile works afford employment. There are in Dukinfleld 
two oburches of the Establishment; chapels for Independents, Wes¬ 
leyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists, Moravians, Uni- 
tarians, Homan Catholics, and Mormonites; and National, British, 
loiant, and local day-schools. 

DULEEK. [Meath.] 

DULVBRTON, Somersetshire, a market-town and tho seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Dulverton, is situated in 51“ 2' 
N. lat, 3* 88' W. long., BuitaDt 44 miles S.W. by W. froin Bath, and 
105 miles W.S.W. from Loudon by road, 'fhe^ population of tho 
parish in 1851 was 1497. The living is a vicai-ago in the archdeaconry 
of Taunton oud diocese of Bath and Wells. Dulverten Poor-Law 
Union contiins 11 parishes and townships, with an area of 54,768 
acres, and a population in 1861 of 6748. 

Dulverton is situated near tho border of Devonshire, in a deep 
valley watered by the Baric, a feeder of the Ex. The town consists 
chiefly of two streets, in which arc some well-built houses. Tho 
parish church, on ancient edifice, comprises a nave, chancel, and two 
side aisles, with an embattled tower 60 feet high at tho west end. 
Tho ludopoudents have a place of worship, and there is an Endowed 
school. The silk manufacture is carried on, Saturday is tho market- 
d%. Two yearly fairs are held. 

£7ollinsou, Someraetshire.) 

ULWICII. [Subbev.] 

DUMBARTON, or DUNBARTON, the chief town of Dumbi^on- i 
shire, Scotland, a royal buigh, market-town and port, in the parish of i 
Dumbarton, is situated at the confluence of the Leveu with the Clyde, ' 
about 15 miles W.N.W. from Olaagow, in 55“ 57' N. lat., 4° 37' 
W. long. Tho population of the royal burgh in 1851 was 4590; that 
of the parliamentoi'y bui’gh was 5445. It is governed ly a provost 
md 14 couueillors, and jointly with Renfrew, Ruther^len, Kilmarnock, 
and Pt)rt Glasgow, returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. 

'I'ho town consists of ouo principal street running parallel to the 
river Leveu and of several smaller streets. The houses are generally 
well built, and the burgh is neat and clean, well paved, and lighted 
vvith gas. The public buildings include tho parish church, the Free 
ihuroh, chapels for United Presbyterians and Roman Catholics, and 
.he county-ball and prison. An elegant bridge of five arches spans 
he Loven. The harbour is small, and owing to a bar at tho mouth 
)f tho river only vessels of light burilen can enter the harbour except 
it high water. Steamei-a sail rogulaiiy to Glasgow, Greenock, and 
[joch Long. 

The Dumbartonshire rwlway, which extends from Bowling (a village 
)n tho river Clyde), 3 miles W. from tho town, to Bi^ocli, has a station 
>t Dumbarton. Steamers ply on Luuh Lomond in connection with 
he railway. 'There arc two ship-building yards, a giuving-dock, and a 
irown-glasB and bottlo work. Rope-spinning is carried on. A weekly 
iorn-roarket and an annual fair are held in tho town, and sheriff, butgh, 
4id justioe-of-poace courts are hold. There are public libraries and 
’uading-rooms. A laigo portion of the salmon fisneries of the Clyde 
>elonga to Dumbarton. 

It is supposed by some antiquaries that Dumbarton occupies tho 
ite of the liuinan station called Theodosia. A milo from tho town, 
4id at the mouth of the river Leven, forming at high water nearly 
A island of itself, stands the steep rock so often mentioned in Scottish 
dstory, Dumbarton Castle. This rock, which rises up in two points, 
s inaccessible on every side, exc^t by a very noi'row passage, fortified 
vith a strong wall or rampart. The rock is divided into nearly equal 
•arts, the westeru peak, which is rather tho higher, being about 200 
set above ^e level of tho river. Within the wall at the base is the 
vard-hous^ with lodgings for tho officers, and hence a long flight 
f stone steps leads to the upper port of tlio castle, where are several 
latteries mouniMd with cannon, tho wall being continued almost round 
ho rock. There are remains of a high gateway and wril, tiio top of 
rbioh baa a bridge of communication from one summit of the rook 


to the other. Au excellent well is constantly supplied with water. 
The rock on which the castle standa forms a picturesque object from 
tlie Clyde, whose waters wash its base. This castle was formerly a 
great object of contention, and has sustained several sieges. lathe 
upper port where the rock divides, and in the passage between the 
peaks, convenient banaoks have been erected, as well as a small 
anenal, which contains Wallace's gigantic sword and many other 
curiosities. Besides the castle the only remnant of ancient times is a 
gothic arch, said to be all ^t rotoains of a coll^ato ohiwch founded 
in 1450 by a eoimtess of Lennox. This arch formerly stood in the 
outskirte of the town, but to make way for the railway was removed 
to the front of the Buigh school, 

{New Statialical Account of Scotland; Oommwucaiwn from, 
Dwn^rUm.) 

DUMBARTONSHIRE, a maritime countv in the west of ScoUand, 
lies between 56“ 53' and 56* 20' N. lak, 8*'^ 64' and 4“ 68' W. long. 
The coun^ consists of two ports, which are separated bjr an inter¬ 
vening space of 6 miles between their nearest approaching points. 
The huger and western part is bounded W. partly by Argyleahire, but 
prineip^y by Loch Long (which separates Dumbartonshire from 
Aigyleshira), S. by the river and Frith of Clyde (which separates this 
county from Renfrewshire) and by a small part of Lanarkshire, E. by 
Stirlingshire, and N.E. partly by Stirlingshire, and for a short distanc^e 
by Perthshire, the boundary line being in tho centre of Loch Lurnoud. 
This portion of tho county is about 35 miles in length from north¬ 
west to south-east, in a straight line, and in the middle about 15 miles 
in breadth from east to west. The small detached eastern part of the 
county is inclosed by Stirlingshire on the north, and by Lanarkshire 
on tho south, and measures 12 miles in length from east to west, au.l 
24 to 4 miles in breatlth from north to south. Tho area of the o^muty 
is in all 297 square miles, or 189,844 statute acres. Tho population 
in 1841 was 44,296; in 1851 it was 45,103. Tho county returns c.uo 
member to the Imperial Parliament. 

Coaat-line .—On the southera coast of tho county, at tlie village of 
Bowling Bay, 8 miles above tho town of Dumbarton, tho i^orth and 
Clyde Canal falls into the Clyde. Half a mile nearer Dumbarton, and 
on a rock projecting into the river, stand the ruins of Dunglass Castle. 

A monument has been crecteii on this spot to the memory of Henry 
Bell, the originator of steam navigation. The Loven falls into tho 
Clyde at Dumbarton Castle. [Ddmbabton.] The remainder of tho 
southern coast, from Dumbarton to the Gareloch, is lt»w and sandy, 
and the river near it is shidlow. At tho small village of Cardroas, 
there is a ferry to Port Glasgow, anciently tho feiry betwixt the 
western highlands and lowlands of Scotland. A few miles north-west 
of CaidroBs is Heieusburgh, a fashionable resort of tho eiti/.en8 of 
Glasgow for soa-bathing. Immediately to the north-west of Holens- 
hur|^, and formed hy the peninsula of Roseiieath, is the Gareloch, a 
small soa-water lake running north-west and south-east, tho shores of 
which ai-e embellished by numerous villas, principally ti»o property of 
inhabitants of Glasgow. It is about 6 miles long, and averages a mile 
in breadth; and affords excellent anchorage for vessels of nil sixes, 
and shelter from all tho more prevalent winds. The westeru coast of 
the county is tho eastern shore of Loch Long,^ an arm of the^ sea 
ronning north-west and south-east, and stretching northward tiom 
tho Frith of Clyde. It is upwards of 20 miles long, and vaika from 
1 tnilo to 2 miles in breadth. The other coast of the county is that 
bounded by Loch Lomond, the principiil part of which extends about 
24 miles from Glen Falloch, at the extreme noi-th of Dunibartonshue, 
to the briilge of Balloch, where the overflow of the lake form i tho 
river Levon. The shore t>f this coast is low, and the lulls rising 
almost immediately from tho lake, make it narrow. It is in general 
richly and beautifully wooiled. The remaining part of this coast, 
from Balloch to tho boundary of Stirlingshire, runs then uorth-ewt; 
the banks arc generally steep. This line of ooost is about 5 miles 

in length. • . .1. * 

Surface, Uydrography, and C4>»»»ntnica/K)n#.—Iho aoutb-eastern 
part of the county which is detaoheil from the rest is generally of a 
lowland chai-acter. Between this outlying portion and the main part 
of the county extends a flat district through which the Kelvin Wafer 
runs. Proceeding in a uorth-ivesterly direction, the county is but 
slightly undulated until we approach tho parishes of Row and Luas, 
with the exception of the rook of Dumbarton and tho Kilpatrick 
Braes ■ which last, though cultivated or planted to tho tops, attain an 
elevation of 1200 feet above the sea intersect a fertile country, 

and offortl oxtonsivo-and delightful views from their summits. North 
of Bonbill and Cordross tho country uses into mountains, of which the 
loftiest, Ben Yoirlich, at the uortWn end of the county, attains a 
height of 3300 feet. Along the side of Loch Lomond lies romantic 
scenery, of which a port is that known aa Rob Roy's country. The 
most northern of we parishes, Arrochar, containing about 30,000 
acres, is so entirely mountainous as to afford only aoout 40U acres for 
arable cultivation. In the parlrii of Luss, south of Arrochar, sevorsd 
of the hills attain a height of'3000 feet. West of Luss an? two nearly 
iiarnllel ridges of hills. Of these the main rengc on the west is 
cultivated in some places, and tho rest is covered with heath; it luutca 
with the eastern range at tho head of the intervening glen, whicn la 
about five mUes long, and from a quarter to threo-qu.irters of a ““O 
brood. After uniting, they run north-west. Fumort Hill, tho loftiest 
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of tho raiiRo, attahis n height of 2500 feet. The parish of Rosoncath 
is a ja;iiiii«iila, having on the east tho comparatively narrow inlet of 
tho Garoloch, and on tho west the wider expanse of Ijoch Long. Few 
counties possess mora picturesque scenery than Dumbartonshire. 
Through this county lies one of the routes to tho wilder and sterner 
landscapes of the Western Highlands in Argyloshirc and Perthshire. 

Tho numerous streams and lakes of Dumbartonshire contributo in 
no small degree to the comfort and prosperity of the inhabitants, the 
fertility of tho soil, and the charms of the scenery. The chief rivers 
are the Clyde and tho Leven, both of them in their upper courses 
mountain streams, and both subsiding into calm and useful rivers. 
The Clyde however is only a bouudary stream, touching tho county a 
little above West Kilpatrick and separating it from itonfi'owBhirc. 
Tho Ijevcn flows from the lower ond of Loch Lomond, and passes by 
tho foot of Dumbarton Rock into the Clyde. It is largely used for 
manufacturing jiurposcs, for which tho softness and purity of its waters 
peculiarly adapt it, in the blenching and dyeing processes carried on 
at llonhill and other places on its banks. 

Tile other streams are of smidl importance, but those of Falloch, 
Inveruglas.s, and Douglas, wliich contiibuto their watex’s to Loch 
Lomond iicar its head, are diversified by cuscixdcs as they descend 
from their mountain sources. Kelvin Water rises on the south-west 
of tho Campsic fells, flows thi'OugU Kirkintilloch parish, and falls into 
tho Clyde at Pax-tick, a little below Glasgow; in its lower course its 
banks become^ bold and elevated, and the stx-eam rapid, which character 
it inaintiuns till it joins tho Clyde. The Forth and Clyde Canal skirts 
the northern boi-dcrs of the piu-ishcs of Cumbcx-nauld and Kirkintilloch, 
then crossing a part of linxxarkshire, it enters Dumbartonshire again 
by the Kclviix aqueduct, runs along tho southerxi part of East Kil¬ 
patrick, and joins tho Clyde at Dulmuir in West Kilpatrick. The 
islands in TjocIx Lomond foi-m pai-ts of the parish of Luss. There 
arc eight other fi-esh-watcr lakes in the county, of xvhich Loch Hog, 
about a mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, is the largest. 

The higVway and cross-roads are in geiiei-xxl well made and kept in 
gocxl or<lcr. The chief high road fellows tho north bank of the Clyde 
from Glasgow to Dumbarton, through which town one branch still 
folloxviug tlie Clyde rcsiuary, leads to Cai-dx-oss,.Helensburgh, the 
Gai-eloch, an<l crossing a narrow isthmus between the lakes, to the 
biinks of Loch Long, and the village of Airroehar, at its northern 
extremity : a second bx-onch ti-avcx-scs the west side of the vale of Leven 
and the west side of Loch Tiomond to the extreme north of the ecmixty. 
Another high road leads firom the road between Glasgow and Dum¬ 
barton, thx'uuglx Bonhili along the south-castex-u bank of Loch Jjomond 
to Stirlingshire. On Lock Lomond ax-c steamers which touch at tlxe 
several villages on the banks of tlxe lake, at all of which tliero are 
fei-ries. Sovci-al steamers start daily from Dumbax-ton, and several 
also fi'oxix the Garoloch, to the towns on the Clyde and to Glasgow. 
By the Dnmbavtonshiro i-jvilway there is communication between 
Glasgow and Balloeli, at the south-east end of Loch Lomond via 
Dumbarton. Tlxe dctaelied poi'tion of tlxe county is tnivex-sed iix part 
by the Pldiubuigli and Glasgow railway, which has a station at 
Cuinbcrixauld .and a branch to Kix'kixitillucli and Cainpsie in Stirling¬ 
shire. The Moukland and Kix-kintilloch railway is cntii-cly a mineral 
line. Tlic P'ox-tii and Clyde Canal also traverses this portion of the 
county, paswing through tlxe town of Kirkintilloch. 

Gvulufjy .—The noi-thcrn part of the county, including tho whole of 
Arnxeh.ar and tho larger part of Luss and Row, coxisists of mic.a-slatc, 
which overlies the gneiss, aud is traversed by dykes of whin and 
gx’ccnstono. Quartsosc mica-slate fornxs tho loftiest of tho hills, and 
also the basiix of T^och Lomond, cxeojxt its southerix extremity, which 
belongs to the old red-sandstone. Taleose slate also abounds, tho 
zmoa running into and blending with it. Clay-slate is wrouglit at 
('omstraddau and Luss. South of Camstraddaix graiiwacke and grau- 
wiuxke slate occur : the whole pox-baking decidedly of tho chax-acter of 
tlxe lower Silurixiix series. The southcra portiuix of tho singular 
pcxxinsula of Ru.seneath is occupied by tho old red-ssuxdstouc, which 
extends across tho county in an easterly direction by Ax-dmore and 
Boulxill into Stirlingshire. Tho basin of tho Frith of Clyde is formed 
by the old itxd-saiKlstono; a cixrious example of this formation is the 
rock oi- i>i-omontory of A i-dmoie, 40 feet high, and nearly insxxlatcd, 
which is eoxnposcd entix-ely of old red-sandstone conglomerate, with 
imbeclvlcd fraguxents of water-worn quai-tz. Carboniferous limestone 
occurs in several places in the main portions of Dumbartonshire and 
detached parishes of Cumbenxauld and Kirkin¬ 
tilloch. At Duntocher, in Old Kilpatrick, limestone is extensively 
wox'kcd, and coal is wrought in connection with it. The beds of coal 
are between 4 feet and 6 feet in depth. At Cumbernauld tho lime¬ 
stone occupies both sides of a i-emarkably picturesque ravine, and is 
worked to a gi-ent extent; tho coal of Cumbernauld aud KirkintiUoch 
18 u^d for making coke, as well as for burning the limestone of the 
nmghlmiu-mg quan-ies. Ix-onstone is found in small beds in coixnectiou 
with the hnxestono. Gx-i'ciistone, trap, amygdaloid, serpentine, por¬ 
phyry, and basalt oi cur in several places. At Knockderiy on the 
shore of Loch Long is a large dyke of gi-censtono about 20 feet thick, 
which has converted the l ock through wlxielx it has px-otruded into u 
chlorite slate. Remarkable examples of columnar basalt are met with 
at Auohoxitorlio and G*..euarbuck in Old Kilpatrick, where they form 
lofty precipices and give a very bold and romantic character to the 
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scenoiy. Columnar basalt occurs also at Dunglass aud Bowling. 
Columnar gi-oonstono is found at Smithsou and elsewhere. 

Climate, SoU, Agriculture .—Tho climate is iu general healthy; it is 
mild but humid, the quantity of rain falling in tho course of a year 
being much above tho average of many other pai-ts of Scotland. Frost 
is seldom severe, or long continued, and suow does not fall heavily or 
remain long on tho ground. Westerly winds prevail during the 
greater part of the year. 

Along tho Leven and Clyde and generally in the south and 
Boutlx-eastem pai-ts of the oouuty tho soil consists of a fertile block 
loam. In other parts tlxe soil is chiefly light and sandy, or a light 
gravelly loam. The hills have for the most part a light slaty soil; 
those near Loch Long ax-e entirely devoted to jxastnre, but elsewhere 
cixltivatioix has in many parts been carried far xxp tho hill sides. Tho 
farms vary very much ixx size; many do not exceed SO acres, others 
include an area of 700 or 800 acres. In the larger farms the laud is 
well cultivated; the iixost approved methods are px-aciised aud im¬ 
provements aitx readily introduced. The highbvnd cuttle are com- 
xnonly k6pt on the hills, but in the plains pi-efei-cxxco is givexx to tho 
Ayx'shiro bx-eed, or a cx-oas betweoxx them and the highland cattle. 
The sheep on the hills ai-e the hixrdy black-faced race; on tho plains 
the Cheviots arc gcixcrally found. The native hoi-ses are small but 
hardy. 

Divisions, Towns, »t-e.—Dumbartonshire (except tho detached 
portioix) is withiix the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of tho Eynod of 
Glasgow and Ayr. It contains 12 parishes aud 16 xninistex-s of the 
Established Churoh, four of whom ofliciate in ciiapels of ease. There 
are 12 Free churches ixx tho county, and several others belonging t<i 
United Presbyterians and other Dissenters. The only royal bux-gh is 
Di^MnAixTox. Next iu impox-tanco to it is Helensburgh; which is a 
burgh of barony, with an elective council, ^d possesses a haudsouxo 
chapel of cose iix connection with the Establxshmeixt, besides the Fx-co 
church, and chapels for United Presbyterians, Indcpuudcnta, and 
Epi3co]mliaixs. Tlxe population xu 1851 was 2841. Ilolcixsbiirgh is 
muck frequented in summer for sea-bathing. Kirkintilloch, ixx the 
parish of the same name, is a bux-gh of barony, with two magistrat(!.s 
aixd a council, and a parish population ixx 1851 of 6842. Tlxe 
inhabitants are chiefly euguged iu haudloom weaving. There ai-c 
calico bleaehijig and printing works, collieries, lirnoworks, aud stouo 
qiiarx-ies. 

The following villages may be mentioned, with their ixopulation ixx 
1851, and a low other parti^ulai-s:— 

Ale.fandria, a suburb of Bonhili. [BuNiiti.i..] Arrochar, or' 
Arroquhar, a Ashing village at the uortheru extremity of Loch T^o^, 
population of the parish 662, is frequented during summer fur sR- 
iiathing: it contains maixy good houses. Dowling, a small village on 
tlxe Clyde, about 11 miles N.W. from Glasgow, has a cumiuodiou.s 
winter harbour for vessels; there is a yai^l for sbip-buiUling. Cumber- 
nanld is a large village iu the detached portioxi of tho county, ])opu- 
lixtioix of tho parish 8778 ; in the ixeigbbuurhuod ai-e some i-emaius of 
the w.all of Antoninus aud tho old castle of Uumbcrnauld, the axiciout 
residence of the earls of Wigtoii. Handloum weaving is the chief 
occupation. Duntocher, population 8806, about 6 miles N.W. fx-om 
Glasgow, has several large cotton factories, and in tlxe vicinity ax-e 
collicx'ios aud lime-works. A bx-idgo over a stx-eam near tho town is 
pointed out os nil that remains there of the laboux-s of the Roninri 
soldiox-s on Antoninus’s wall. Old or West Kilpatrick, a bux-gh of 
biirouy, and formerly it is ssiid a regality, now a mere village oxx the 
banks of the Clyde about 10 miles N.W, fx-om Glasgow: population 
of the parish 5621. In the centre of the town stands tho old barouiixl 
prison. West of the village is a mound called the Chapel Hill, where 
various Roman sepulcbral stones contadxxing tho names of Romaix 
legions have been found : vases aud coins have also becix taken out, 
and foundations of walls have been explored. The spot is now con¬ 
sidered to have been the tox-mination of tho wall of Antoninus. Lues, 
a village on the banks of Loch Lomond, population of tho pai-ish 6o7 : 
the iixhabitauts are chiefly employed in the neighbouring slatc-quan-ies. 
Jtenton, population 2368, is situated between Dumbixrtun and Bonhili. 
Near the town on the river Leveix are extensive bleach-fields, which 
aflbrd cxnployment to many of the inhabitants. 

Ilistorg and ArUiquitiea .—There is very little in tho oax-ly histoi-y 
of the county apairt from that of Dumbarton Castle. [Dumbabton.J 
Its modern history is that of the ostabllshnient within it of oottou- 
factorics and bleaching-gi-oxxnds, calieo-priixting works, aixd ship¬ 
building yards, and of extensive agricultural improvements. In this 
district oocuri-od tho dispersion of the followers of the Earl of Argyle 
in 1685, and th& battle of Glenfruin, which led to the extirpation of 
the clan MacGregor. 

The most mtei-esting antiquities of the oouiity are those couiiectcd 
with the Roman poasessiou of the southern part of Scotland. Besides 
tho i-cmaius of tho Homan wall in West Kilpatrick parish already 
mentioned, there are traces of the wall aud remains of forts in sevoi-al 
other parts of the county. There ai-e remains of ancient ecclesiastical 
edifices whoso history is now little known. Ixx Cardx-oss pai-ish aiHx 
the ruins of the chapel of Kilmahew, a visit to whose shrine, it is 
said, conferred on tho pilgrim considerable spiritual iidvantages. On 
L'xeh Long aide, at Knookderry, ia the site of a Da ni sh fort. Stouo 
coifiua have boon found at Luss, the churoh of which was dedicated 
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to St, Maokeasog, a biuhop and confosHor, who in said to bave aulTercd 
martyrdom a,d, 620, and whose tomb is still pointed out. 

Cumbernauld House, Killennont, Qarscube, aud Qlenarbuck, in the 
detached part of the county; Tillichewan Castle, Balloch Castle, and 
Strath-Leven House, on the Levcii; and Batturioh Castle, Ross Priory, 
and RoBsdhu, on the shores of Loch Lomond, are the more noticeable 
residences of landed proprietors in the county. The Gareloch is 
studded from Helensburgh to the bead of the lake with numerous 
largo and handsome villas, and on the promontory opposite is Rose- 
neath Castle, a residence of the Duke of Argyll. 

Industry. —The most important brunches of industry in Dumbar¬ 
tonshire are those pursued on the banks of the Leven, aud doscriboil 
under Bonhit.l and Ditmbaiiton. On Loch Long and the Gareloch a 
smidl portion of the population is employed in fishing, though thoir 
income is chiefly derived from letting out a part of their cottages 
during the season of sea-bathing. In 1851 there was one savings bank 
in the county at Dumbarton. The amount owing to depositors on 
November 20th 1851 was 1883f. 16 a 7rf. 

DUMFRIES, Dumfriesshire, Sootlond, the chief town of the county, 
a royal bui^h and market-town, in the parish of Dumfries, is beauti¬ 
fully situated upon a rising ground on the left bank of the river Nith, 
in 55° 4' N. lat., 3° 36' W. long., 73 miles S. by \V. from Edinburgh. 
The burgh is govenied by a provost, 3 bailies, a dean of guild and 
treasurer, 12 councillors, and 7 deacons of trades. It unites with 
Annan, Sanquhar, Lochmaben, and Kirkcudbright, in returning one 
member to the Imperial Parliament. The population in 1851 was 
11,107 ; that of the parliamentary buigh was 13,166. 

Dumfries is a dean and well-built town. The principal street is 
about thrce-cjuartcrs of a mile long, and about 60 feet broad. The 
streets and shops are w’cll lighted with gas. There are two parish 
churches, a chapel of gnso, and chapels for Free Church and United 
Presbyterians, Independents, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and 
other bodie.s. St. Michael’s churchyard h'as been called the ‘ Wtsst- 
minstor of Scotland,’ from the character of its monuments. It is 
here that the remains of the poet Burns lie interred under a handsome 
mausoleum erected by subscription. In the middle of the High-street 
is Mid Steeple, erected by Inigo Jones, where the meetings of Hie 
town-council are held; opposite to it is the Trades Hall. The other 
public buildings arc a county jail, a bridewell, an academy, several 
endowed schools, a theatre, assembly-rooms, an infirmary, an hospital 
for aged persons and orplinns, and a dispensaiy. The Crichton 
Lunatic Asylimi is a laige and handsome building surrouude*! by 
shrubberies and gardens. It is capable of acc<jmmodatiiig 100 patients. 
A second building is intended chiefly, if not exclusively, for i>aupcr 
*patients. There are two libraries, a mechanics institution, several 
public reading-rooms, and a savings bank. 

Dumfries is celebrated for its weekly markers, which are held on 
■VVe<lneHdny on the ‘ Sands,’ an open space on the biiuk of the river. 
Besides the quarter-sessions and the u.sual sherifFs courts, the circuit 
coiu'ts for the southern districts o/ Scotland are hold here twice a year. 
Maxwell Town, on the opjiosite side of the river, a small burgh of 
barony chiefly inhabiteil by an Irish population, is a suburb of 
Dumfries. The Nith is crossed at Dumfries by two bridges—one a 
very ancient structure sup]Hiscd to have licou begun by Dcvorgilla 
Douglas, mother of John Ikiliol, king of Scotland; the other was built 
in 17»5. 

The river is mavigablo up to the town, and thcj harbour c.an receive 
vo-SHols of upwards of 120 tons burden. 'I'lie registered vessels 
belonging t«> the port on the 31st of December 1852 were 127, of 
10,221 uggn'gato tonnage. During 1852 there entered the port in the 
coasting trade 870 sailing-vessels of 26,086 tons, and 125 steam-vessels 
of 32,408 tons; and thera cleared 309 sailing-vessels of 13,277 tons, 
and 116 steam-vessels of 29,747 tons. In the colonial and foreign 
trade the entries woi'o 13 vessels of 2603 tons, ami the clearances 
were 11 vessels of 2423 tons. A steam-vesaul plies weekly between 
this port and Liverpool. The principal exports ere wool, freestone, 
grain, potatoes, and live stock, particularly sheep. 'The imports m-e 
wood, wine, slate, lime, coals, and iron. I’ork forms an extensive 
article of trade. 

The prosperity of Dumfries depends in a great measiiro on the 
country trade. Hosiery and tanning have long been carried on. A 
largo spinning and weaving woollen-mill gives employment to upwards 
of 100 people. Dumfries is a principal station on the Scottish South- 
Western railway. 

Dumfries as a burgh dates from the reign of David I. Its possessiou 
was always eagerly sought by the respective monarchs in ilio wars 
betwixt the Scottish and English kings: it was in the chapel of the 
Minorite convent at Dumfries that Bruce slew his rival Oomyn; and 
it was at Dumfiioa that Bruce’s brother-in-law Seton was hang^ by 
order of Edward I. The town was frequently plundered and burned. 
Dumfries participated in the religious disasters of the reigns of 
Charles I. and II; in 1715 it was threatened with siege; and in I?!.*! 
its adherence to the government involved it in the penalties of 
highland ocoupatiou and plunder. 

(New Statistical Account (ff Scotland; M'Diarmid,/^/c/urc Dum¬ 
fries; Tytler, History of Scotland ; Communieatwnfrom Dumfries.) 

DUMFRIESSHIRE, a southern county of Scotland lying between 
65“ 2' and 66“ 31' N. lat., 2“ 89' and 3° 63' W. long,, is bounded 


S. by tlm Solway b rith and (Jumberland, N. by the counties of 
Lanark, Peebles, Selkirk, au<l Uoxbiirgh, E. Iiy Ruxbuighshire, and W. 
11 “^” ^^u*^**^*^ lvirkcu<lbri.';ht anti Ayr. form in an irroffular 
ellipse: the greater diameter btnng about 50 miles; the le.ssor about 
30 miles. The area is 1129 square miles, or 722,813 acres. Of the 
whole county little more than a fourth ia» »mdcr tilla'^e. The popu¬ 
lation in 1851 was 78,123. The county returns one member to the 
Imperial Parliament. 

Surface, Jlydroyraphy, and Communications.—Tlia surface of the 
counter is very irregular. About half of it is mountainous, a smaU 
part IS flat sea-coast, and one-third midland, consisting of low hills, 
ridges, and valea It has a general slope to the Solway Frith, ami 
the mountain ranges are principally iu the north and cast. These 
servo to shelter the county from cold, while its comparatively inland 
situation protects it from the Atlantic raiu.s, Ayrahirc and Kirk¬ 
cudbright intervening l.>ctween it and the rvesteru coast. The 
extensive ranges of mountains iu the northern part of the di-strict 
produce also the almost innumerable streams, great and small, by 
which the county is watered. All these streams find their way either 
directly or by confluence with the rivers Nith, Annan, or IS.'ik, to 
the Solway Frith. Hoitfell, the highest mountain iu the county, in 
Moflfat parish, is 3304 feet above the level of the sea ; Lowther Ilill, 
near the village of Ijcadhills iu Lanarkshire is 3130 feet; Black Larg, 
on the borders of Ayrshire, is 2890 feet; Ettrick Pen, in Eskdalo 
Moor, 2220 foot; and Cairnkinna, not far from Drumlanrig, is 2180 
foot above the level of the sea: these heights how'uver must be taken 
as of uncertain authority. 

Dumfriesshire was, until a comparatively rocernt periotl, almost 
destitute of timber. Year after year the slopes of mountains and 
other naked tracts arc being gradually planted, alike for the purposes 
of shelter and om.-vmcnt. Much good has been cflectod in almost 
every parish by draining the land. 

From the Sark to the Nith, this county extend.s* about 21 miles 
along the .Solway iMth. The sliorc is generally sandy and gravelly, 
the sand being occasionally mixed with clay, and somctimi-s covered 
for a simco with large stones called 'cobblc.s.’ Dn many ]>art3 of the 
coast considerable p<irtious of land have been reclaimed from tho 
sesi. The }irineipnl harbours on the coast arc those of Dumfries 
and Asa Ait. 'riiere is a small quay at Glencaple, a vilLago at the 
mouth of the Nith, where vessels fur Dumfi'ics occasionally unload. 
'I'here is also u creek at the mouth of tho Lochar farther cast, to 
which small vessels find acce.ss, these being generally traders bringing 
coal from the opposite cosist of Cumberland. At Qtiei'iisberry Bay 
in Cummertrees pari.di, still farther esistwanl, vessels of small burden 
find rea<ly shelter from north aud north-west tviuds; and at various 
spots along the coast of Dortiock and ' Gretna j>arishes (tho must 
eastern part of tho shore of tho county), vessels of J 09 tt>n.s bimlen 
lischarge coals and slate : grain and potiitoes being exported iu return, 
to a lai-ge amount, to Liveiqtool nnrl other places on tho J^ijglish 
coa.st. 

Tho Solway Frith is narrowed by two promontories, TordolF point 
on tho south coast of Dumfriesshire, aud B>)Wiicss on tho opposite 
shora of Cumberland,. to a bread],h of two miles. Pas.sing these 
points the channel iuluinl expands rapidly, .md is ultimately divided 
into the smaller channels of the rivers Esk aud Eden; the extensive 
Rockclitl' siuids being outspread between tho Scotti.'h aud English 
rivers. The tide of tho Solway flows directly east with great rapidity, 
over an immense expan.so of sand, aud the navigation of the Frith 
is con.seqiieutly at once dilficult and dangerous. “ During spring 
tides, aiiil i>artioularly when impelled by a strong south-wester, tho 
Solway rises with pradigioiis rapidity. A loud booming i.oise 
indicates its ai^px'oach, tm«l is distinguishable at the disUmoe of several 
miles. . . . The tide-head, as it is called, is often from 4 to 6 leet 
high, chafed into spray, with a mighty trough of bluer water behind, 
swelling in some places into little uill.s, and in others scooped into 
tiny valleys, wdiich, when snn-lit, form a brilliant picture of them¬ 
selves.” (M‘Diarmid’a ‘ Picture of Dumfriesshire.’) 

'rhe principal rivers in tho county arc the Nith, Annan, and Esk. 
The Nith enters the countj’ from Ayrshn-e, and runs in a south east 
direction in a very winding course above 40 miles, passing Sanquhar, 
'rhornhill, and Dumfries. About 9 miles below Dumfries it falls 
into the Solway Frith. 'Phe surrounding mouutmus auil ridges 
approach near each other above Drumlanrig castle, in tho south of 
Durisdeei' parish, and also near Blackwood, not far above Dumfries, 
and divide the vale of the river into three portions, which liavo 
been named the Vale of Sanquliar, the Vale of Closeburn, and tho 
Vale of Dumfries. The tributary streams which join the Nith are 
the Cludeu, Scaur, Shiunel, Uample, Oorron, Meuock, Euehnu, Crawick, 
aud Killue. Its banks are almost everywhere adorned with geutie- 
mon’s seats zuid pleasure-grounds. Tho Annan rises near tlic sources 
of the Clyde and Tweed, among the mountains near 3tl«>fFat.«uiT<)unding 
Erickstane aud the singular deep and cavcrneil glen ralied ‘ tlm 
Devil’s Beef-Tub,’ and rulis a course nearly .soutlx of abm-.t miles. 
It outers the Solway a little below the' burgh of Amian. Tho 
tributary straams that flow into tho Autiaii arc the Mein, \Vam]>hray, 
Evan, Slilk, Dryfe, Kiuuel, Ac, an-l Moilat. A beautiful ridge 
crosses the vole of this river from Kirkwood by. Murraythwaito to 
Mount Annan. In tJie bed of thp Kinnel is a ruck called W.allacc’a 
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Leap, near which place Wallace ia said to have concealed himself 
after the battle of Falkirk. The Eak rises in the mountains on the 
borders of Selkirkshire, runs in a southern direction above 30 miles 

in the ouiiiity, passes Langholm and Canonbie, and forms for one 

mile the boundary with England; after which it enters Cumberland, 
and turns westward through an open country by Longtown into the 
Solway Frith. This river roceiVhs in its course the Riddel, Tarros, 
Wauchope, Ewes, Meggot, and Black Ksk. The Kirtle is a small 
river that enters the Solway Frith a little distance from the river 
Sark, a border stream, forming the boundary between England and 
Scotland for some distwee before it entens the Solway. Both those 
rivers rise from the hills in the neighbourhood of Langholm, and 
pursue a southern course of about 20 miles. The Lochar is a rivulet 
which rises in Tinwnld parish, a few miles north of Dumfries, runs 
about 13 miles in a very serpentine course, and discharges itself into 
the Solway, a few miles oast of the mouth of the Nith, and near the 
ruins of Caerlaverock Castle. Tho larger rivers contain salmon, 
herlings, jwin* or samlet, and sea-trout. These, and also flounders 
and cod, and occasionally turbot, soles, and herrings ore taken in tho 
Solway Frith. Along the shore considerable quantities of cockles 
and mussels are gathered by tho poorer people. The smaller rivers 
contain pike, perch, trout, and cels. In the vicinity of Lochmaben 
are nine lakes, five of which arc of considerable size. Tho ancient 
royal castle of Lochmaben stands upon a very narrow peninsula ou 
the south-east side of the castle-loch, which is three miles in circum¬ 
ference. The mountain lake called Loch Skeen, situated near tho 
head of Moffat Water, is 1300 feet above tho level of the sea, and 
about two miles in circumference. This lake fee<ls the well-known 
cascade called the Gray Mare's Toil, end is well stocked with delicate 
trout of a large size. There are* several other lochs or lakes of less 
extent throughout the county. 

Dumfriesshire is intersected in almost every direction by turnpike 
and other roads. The Carlisle and Glasgow road euters tho county 
at Sark bridge, and passes through Gretna, Annan, Dumfries, and 
Sanquhar. Another main road to Glasgow ptusses through Gretna, 
Lookerby, and Bcattock bridge. A line of road leads from Carlisle 
towards Portpatrick, by Annan and Castle Douglas. A turnpike 
road extends from the town of Dumfries to Edinburgh by Moffat. 
The roads in general are kept in excellent order, and safe and easy 
communications have been opened through several parts of the 
mountainous districts. The Glasgow and South-Western, the Carlisle 
and Nithsdalo, and the Caledonian railways aflbrd to tho inhabitants 
of Dumfriesshire communication to eveiy part of England and 
Scotland, and immediate access to the steamers which sail for Ircltuid 
from the west coast of Ayrshire. 

Oeology, Mineralogy, Jsc .—The largest portion of Dumfriesshire 
consists of the grauwacke rock, trap occurring hero and there, but 
along tho valleys f>f tho Nith, Annan, and Esk there exists a great 
variety of other formations, while along the shore or southern part 
of the county a bod of sandstone extends with but little interruption. 
In the upper part of Nithsdalo there arc two coal-fields, one at Now 
Cumnock, a coutinuatiou of the Ayrshire strata; and one around 
Sanquhar of an independent formation. Below this there is an 
extensive bed of old red-sandstone, in which are tho valuable lime- 
beds worked at Closeburn and Barjnrg: the lowest Isisiu is that 
around Dumfries, which consists of the now red-sandstone alone, and 
which is now generally regarded as tho continuation of the sandstone 
of Cumberland. On the lioi*der8 of the lower portion of Nithsdalo 
and Auuandalc, a stratum of limestone is found which runs east 
through Eskdalo until it is m'orged in the great limestone formation 
of Northumberland ; this stone is worked at Kilhead in Auuandala 
In the middle of the valley of the Annan there is also an extensive 
bod of sandstone similar to that aroiind Dumfries, well knowu to 
geologists from tho impressions of the footsteps of an animal of tho 
tortoi^ kind found at Comcocklo Quarry, near Lochmaben. A little 
lower down the vale of Autian some interesting igneous formations 
exist. (* New Statistical Account of Scotland,’ St. Mungo, by Rev. 
Mr. Jamieson.) Tho lower portion of Eskdole contains besides the 
limestone already mentioned, a bed of coal which is advantageously 
worked at Canonhio. 

At Waulockhead, on the northern border of the county, and near 
Leadhills, in Lanai-kshirc, are extensive lead-mines. From this load 
silver is extracted in the proportion of six to twelve ounces in the 
ton. There are three veins of mineral hero varying in thickness from 
a few inches to 9 feet. Gold is occasionally found in tho mountains 
in this neighbourhood in veins of quartz, or washed down into the 
sand of the rivulets. In the' reign of Elizabeth, 300 men were 
employed for several stimmcrs, ancl nre said to have collected gold 
to tho value of 100,0001. Tho largest piece found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood is now in the British Museum, and weighs four or fivo 
ounces. An antimony mine, discovered at Glendinning in 1760, was 
wrought for five years from 1793. The ore was a s^phurot which 
yielded about 60 per cent., and 100 tons of metal were obtained. 
The vein seldom exceeded 20 inches in thickness, and contained 
blende, calcareous spar, and quartz. Copper-ore and manganese have 
been met with in small quantities; the form^ in the parish of 
Middlebie. Ironstone exists in some places in spheroidal ma sses, and 
in beds and bogs, but no iron is worked from ores in the county. 


Gypsum occurs in thin veins. Floetz-trap is found on the summit of 
some of the mountains, and generally in tho shape of muuutaiu ca|)s. 
Boulders of granite and sienito are found in various places, tho latter 
moat fi*e<iueutly in tho low part of tho county. Tho variety of tho 

grauwacko in the vicinity of Moffat is peculiar, and was long ragai-ded 
as of igneous origin. It forma an excellent building stone. Bir R. 
Murchisnh discovered in it some interesting organic remains. About 
a mile from Moffat is a celebrated mineral water similar to the 
sulphureous water of Ilarrowgate, and about 6 inilos distant, in a 
deep ravine on the side of Hartfell, is a chalybeate spring. There 
arc also mineral waters in tho neighbourhood of Langholm, Annan, 
and Lochmaben, and in other localities. 

Climate, Soil, and Agriculture .—^That part of the county which 
adjoins the Solway Frith ia low and warm. Tho uiountaiuous 
district is cold and bleak, but seldom remains long covorod with snow. 
The whole appears to be moist and in general mild anil salubrious. 
The spring is gonorolly late. The soil in tho lower districts is light and 
gravelly, or sandy. Along tho maigins of tho great rivers are 
considerable ti-ncts of rich alluvial soil. Peat-moss prevails on many 
of tho hills, and in some of the vales: tho most extensive moss being 
that of Lochai’, near Dumfries, which is 11 or 12 miles long, and 
between 2 and 3 miles brooil. Olay is found oxteusively n.s a sub¬ 
soil, and in a few places os a soil mixed with other substances. In 
Auuaudule and Nithsilalo dry soil prevails. Farms of arable land are 
generally lot on leases t>f 15, 19, or 21 years. On sheep-farms tho 
ordinwy leases are from 9 to 13 years. Oats and potatoes are culti¬ 
vated more extensively than any other crop, both for home con¬ 
sumption and for exportation. Potatoes are much used in fattening 
cattle and pigs. A great quantity of hams and bacon of the best 
quality is cured in tills county, and sent to Liveiqiuol, Loudon, and 
Newcastle. 

The farm implements in use are similar to those in Cumberland, 
with the exception of tho sickle, the use of whiuli is in some places 
much laid aside, and the scythe substituted for it. The horses in 
general are of a middle size, and ai'e the result of many crossings of 
different breeds. The quality of tho cattle and sheep stocks has 
been much improved. The Galloway breed of cattle mostly prevails, 
except for the dairy, for which cows of tho Ayrsliiro breed are 
preferretl. Tho sheep are of the Cheviot and black-fauod breeds : 
these have been crossed by the Leiccstei's, and the offspring answers 
exceedingly well, and makes profitable returns to the farmer. Pigs uro 
kept by the farmers and cottars in great numbers. Bheep-farms vary 
ill size from 300 to 3000 acres, and two bIiucj) for three acres may bo 
considered an average number of stock. Arable farms extend from 
50 to GOO acres; many arc about 100 or 150 acres. Somo farms' 
contain both sbecp-walk and arable lands, and these are considered 
the most convenient and productive. Arabic farms, and those of 
small size, prevail ou the low grounds and near the market-towns and 
villages. Those of latgcr extent, where pasture greatly x>repouderates 
are more distant, and situated ou higher ground. 

Most of tho modern farm buildings are commodious and well 
arranged; they are constructed of stone and lime, and generally 
covered with slate. Great inq>rovemeuts have been also made in tho 
churches, schools, roads, and fences. There .are three district fai-iniug 
societies, to tho jiremiuuis awarded by which tiio Highland Society of 
Scotland usually contributes. 

.Divisions, tbc .—Dumfriesshire is within tho ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction of tho synod of Dumfries, which extends also over jiarts of 
some utl^cr counties, and comprehends ,*>6 parishes, forming fivo 
presbyteries: Dumfries, Lochmaben, Annan, Penpont, and Langholm. 
The number of clergymen within its limits is 55, and of these 43 are 
in this county, in tho 43 parishes into which it is divided; and 
seven clergymen, in connection with the Establishment, officiate in 
chapels of ease. There are besides about 40 chajiels for Free Church 
and United Presbyterians, Independents, and other Dissenters. Prior 
to the year 175G, there were threo jurisdictions in tho county, 
namely, the slien'ffshiu of Nithsdale, the stowariiy of Aunaudalc, 
and^ the regality of Eskdalo, each comprehending tho portion of 
(territory which forms the basin of tho threo rivers after which they 
are respectively named; Esk on tho east, Nith ou tho west, and 
Annan in tiio centre of tho county. There is now ono sheriff for tho 
county, ihoujgh the districts still preserve their ancient names. 

AVithia this county ore four royal burghs, Annan, DuMrniES, 
Locumaukn, and Sanquhar, which are described under their 
rospectivo names. The other more important towns of tiie shire ai-o 
Langholm, Lockerbie, and Moffat. 

Langholtn, population 140G, is a burgh of barony and market-town, 
29 miles E.N.E. from Dumfries, well built uiul situated in the midst 
of picturesque woodland and mountain suenery on the left bank of the 
?. . consiats chiefly of one street in whioh is a town-hall and 
jail in the market-placa On the opposite side of ^e river is tho 
modern viBage of New Langholm. Weaving and stocking-making are 
toe principal occupali»us. Besides the parish church tbere are a 
Free church, two chapels for United Presbyterians, two Endowed 
schools, and a savings bank. A market is held weekly on Wednesday. 
There are two woollen motiufootories. Mr. Telford, toe civil engineer, 
who was a native of Eskdole, and woa apprenticed at the age of 14 to 
a stonemason in Langholm, left lOOOf. to toe Langholm library. On 
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HU ominonce near tha town is a monurnont to tho late Sir John 
Malcolm, who was also a native of Kskdale. In tho vicinity are 
Dangholm Ijotlgo, n seat of the Dnko of Bucclcnch, and Bi'oomuolxu, 
tho property of Mr. Maxwell. 

Lockcrhic, popuLition 15(J9, is a neat and well-built market-town in 
the parish of Dryfcsdnlo, sitnatoil between the rivers Annan and 
Milk, 12 miles B, from Duinfrios. Tho parish church, tho Free 
church, a chapel for United Presbyterians, two libraries, a public 
reading-room, the parochial school, and some other schools arc in the 
town. Tliursday is the market-day. Tho town has been long cele¬ 
brated for its lamb and wool markets. The winter weekly markets 
are prineipally^ for pork. In the parish are tho remains of eight 
Roman and British encampments. Armour and weapons have been 
found in tho parish;^ and of tho great Roman rood from England 
which traversed this county and Ayrshire, there are distinct 
traces. 

Moffat, population 1401, in tho parish of Moffat, is situated near 
the river Annan, 20 miles N. by E. from Dumfries. It is protected 
on tho north-east by a noble screen of lofty mountains. MofSit is 
iiiiich resorted to for its inineral springs. Here are baths, assembly- 
rooms, a Parish church, a Free church, a chapel for United Presby¬ 
terians, and subscription and circulating libraries. A weekly market is 
held tin Friday. In tho vicinity are the old caves at Newton, Karl 
Randolph’s tower, Craigie Wood, Bellcmig Ruck and Linn, and tho 
well-linown fall called the Gray More’s Tail. Since tho opening of 
tho ('aledoninn railway, visiters to Moffat have increased, and the 
tow'n is being proportionately enlarged. 

The following vilh^^es may also bo mentioned :— 

about 9 miles N.W. from Dumfries: population of tho 
parish 1578. In the parish are tho remains of a circular encamp¬ 
ment, and the ruins of tho old towers of Lag, of Bogrie, and 
Sunday well. Duriadeer, population of the parish 1795, only claims 
notice as containing the mngniiicent residence of the Duke of Hticcleucli, 
Druinlanrig Giistle, surrounded by a veiy beautiful demesne. Eccle- 
fechan, population of the parish of Ifoddam 1797, a neat village uii 
(he G1a.sgow and London road, at W'liich a market is held every 
month on a Friday, and a poi’k market weekly during winter. There 
is here a largo and bcantifui bri<1ge over the Annan. Tho Caledonian 
railway has a station here. The manufacture of ginghams is the 
principal employment of the inhabitants. The parish church is n 
milu from tho village, where there are a Free church and a chapel for 
United Prcsbyteriaiia. drailiieif, or Gfctna Great, population of tho 
parish 1880, formerly a burgh of haroiiy, now a small village, long 
celebrated for the clandestine marriages of fugitive lovers, is situated 
about 9 miles N. from Carlisle, within a mile of the Kiiglisli border; 
on which border also is Solway Moss, reAinrkable for a battle in tho 
lime of Henry VIII. Minnihive, a village in Gleneairii parish, about 
15 miles X.W. fi'om Damfries. 'i'he houses are neat and substantial; 
but thc' 1‘0 is neither tnule nor manufacture. The parish, which in 
1851 contained 1980 iidiabitants, has a Free church, a chupcl for 
United Presbyterians, three parochial schools, and three subscription 
libraries. In the village is a stone cross, dated 1638. 

Hiatory, An/iquifivs, ff’C.—The Selgovio were the must ancient 
inhabitants of this county. In the time of the Romans, Dumfries¬ 
shire formed a part of the province of Valcntia. [Bhitannia.] In 
the 8th century it was under tho dominion of the Piets, who dis¬ 
membered Galloway and Dumfriesshire from the Northumbrian 
monarchy. Until the reign of James IV. this county was much 
Imrnssed by tho feuds of rival chieftains, and from its proximity to 
the borders it was also liable to the incursions of the English and to 
frequent predatory warfare. At a later period the coutrabaud trade 
with the Isle of Man prevailed to a groat extent, and the borders 
w'cro for a considerable time infested with daring bands of smttgglers. 
In the rebellious of 1715 and 1745, but particularly in the latter, 
the country districts endured various outrages, and the county town 
sustained great damage. 

The remains of what are called Druidical temples exist in tho 
parishes of Holywood, Gretna, Eskdalomuir, and Wamphray. Near 
Moffat are vestiges of a British encampment; and in Eskdaleimiir 
parish of two stone circles. Two Roman roods passed through the 
county. Several fortifications, both circular and square, and some 
large Romnit encampments, can be distinctly ti'oced in vflrious parts. 
There arc rnina of many old towers^ vestigt's of forts, and a great 
number of cairns in different places. At Dryfesdale is a very entire 
British fort, and at Burnawark-hill, near Ecclefechan, arc very distinct 
remains of Roman encampments. There are also many moats or 
artificial mounts : of these Rookhall moat, mear Lochmaben, is one 
of the largest and finest. Among the antiquities, the cross of Mark- 
land, which is an oett^n of solid stone, and a very curious ancient 
obelisk, supposed to be of Anglo-Saxon origin, found in the church¬ 
yard of Rutbwell, are deserving of notice. The obelisk is ornamented 
with figures in relievo descriptive of sacred history, and inscribed 
partly with Runic and partly with Roman characters. The ancient 
buildings most worthy of notice are Oaerlaverock Castle, on the coast 
of the Solway Frith: Torthorwald Castle, said to have been erected 
800 vears ifgo, ahd of wliioh tke walls are still standing: Closebum 
Casue, also of great ant^nity, but still occupied as a residence: 
Morton C^tle, one of tiie miest ruins in this part of the country and 


numt romantically situated; and Sanquhar Castle. Tho ruins of 
Langholm Uistlo, toraerly a square tower belonging to tho Armstrongs, 
are situated near tl.o tow., of Lausbolm. In tht same locality are 

tiaces of the fosse audovitworks of WauriiopeCastle. Other remains 
exist in different parts of tho eouiity. 

I Jnduafry, d-c.—Agriculture and the reaving of eattlo and sheep are 
almost the only occupations of the ruraf inhabitants of Dumfriesshire. 
Trailo m coals, timber, &c., la confined to the towns and a few of the 
villages on the coast, from which also are exported tho staple pro¬ 
ductions of tho county. [Annak ; Dlmfhiks.] In 1851 there was 
ono savings bank in the county, at 'rhoi'Uhill; tho amoimt owing to 
depositors on November 20th 1851 was 8653f. 3». Cd. 

DUN-LE-ROI. [CHEn.] 

DtJNA(DA-UQAVA; ZAPADULA), a considerable river in Western 
Russia, rises from several springs not far from the source of the Volga, 
which flow out of marshy ground in the neighbourhood of the Vol¬ 
konsky forest, near the south-western confines of tho government of 
Tvit. It wuida in a west-south-westerly direction, nearly pamllel with 
tlio Dnieper, until it baa passed Vitebsk, having become navigable for 
flat-bottomed craft at Valisch or Velige, above Vitebsk. Thence it 
turns to the nortli-west, and near Diiuaburg flows almost due north 
for several miles, and then resumes its west-north-west course to 
Diinnmiiude, where it falls into tho Gulf of Riga, or Gulf of Livonia, 
in 67" N. lat. From the town of DIsua iu 65" 27' N. lat., 23" 8' 
E. long., where the river a little below its junction with the river 
Disna begins to take a north-westerly course, it separates the govern¬ 
ments of Vitebsk and Livonia, which lie on its right bank, from those 
of Minsk and Kourland, which lie on the left bank. The entire course 
of the Diina, inclusive of its windings, is about 655 miles ; its length, 
iu a stmight lino from tho source to the mouth, is about 325 miles. 
The fall of its waters is in the upper part of its course 1 foot in 
every 2000 fathoms; and in its pu.ssugo through the lower part-, where 
the land is more level, 6 inches in every 2000 fathoms, its average 
fall being'6 inches iu every 4 versts (about 2| miles). The navigable 
portion of the Diina, namely, from Velige to Diinamiiude, is about 
40.7 miles in length; but the navigiitioii, owing to the variableness 
of its depth (which i*anges from 2 to 4 fathoms), to its sliallows, and 
to a stratum of rock which runs across its bed Just above Riga, and 
tho sandluinks at its mouth (on which there is a depth varying from 
12 to 15 feet), is extremely difficult and even dangerous for vessels of 
any sizi*, except during the floods of spring and autumn. Its course 
above Riga indeed is not ordinarily practicable for any but tho flat- 
bottomed craft called Strusen. At Riga its breadth is about 2400 
feet. In the spring the surface is covered with rafts, logs, and planks, 
whicli are floated dijwn from the forf?at3 of the pi*ovinceH which it 
passes through. It contains several islands and abounds iu fish. Tho 
tributaries of the Diina greatly augment its waters, though they ai-e 
not of any great length : the chief of these are the Toroptsa, which 
is navigable from Toropecx to lls mouth, a distance of about 60 miles; 
tho Ulla, which flows out of lake Beioye, and is navigable for about 
56 miles; tho'Kasplia, wliicli is navigable from Poritsch, about 110 
miles from its mouth ; the Ewst, Mcshim, and Diana, the last of which 
rises in the government of Vilna; and the Bolder-Aa, which flows 
past Mittau, then skirts the soitthcrn shore of the Gulf of Riga, and 
ultimately falls into tho Diina just above its mouth. The Narofna, 
whicli joins the Diina on its right bank, can bo regarded only as an 
outlet for lake Peipus, and is from 37 to 42 miles in length. The 
river b connected by canals with Luke llmeu, the Beresiua, and the 
Nicmcn. The basin of the Diina comprehends an area of about 
28,350 square miles. By the Bei'esiuski Canal, which unites the Ulla 
witti the Sergatcha, the Diina is connected with tho Dnieper, and the 
Baltic with the Black Sea. 

DUNABURG, tho chief town of a circle in the north-western part 
of the government of Vitebsk in Western Russia, was former^ tho 
capital of Polish Livonia. It stands on the right bank of the Diina, 
and on both sides of the Shunitxee which flows into it, in 69* 68' 
N. lat., 26" 24' E. long., and has 6300 Inhabitants. It was founded 
iu 1277 by the Knights of the Sword, and while attaoheil to the 
Polish crown was the residence of a bishop, voyvode, and ggstellan. 
At the present day it has become of great military importance from 
tho strength which has licen given to its fortifications. Dttnaburg 
oonteins a Greek and two Roman Catholic churches, a i^nagogue, 
and a college which formerly belonged to the Jesuits. It has 
three fairs in tho course of the year, and carries on considerable 


trade. 

DUNBAR, Haddingtonshii-e, Scotland, a royal burgh, market-town, 
and sea-port, is situated at the month of the Frith of Forth, on the 
north-eastern coast of tho county, in 66* 0' N. lat,, 2" 80' W. long.; 
distant 29 miles E. from Edinburgh. The population of the pnrlisr 
mentary liorough in 1861 was 8088. It is Mvemed by a luxirost, 
3 bailies, a treasurer, and 16 councillors; and unites with Hadding¬ 
ton, North Berwick, Jedburgh, and Lauder in retiuning ono member 
to the Imperial Parliament. 

Dunbar is a very fine old town; the principal street and the smaller 
streets leading from it are broad and well paved. The town is lighj^ 
with gas; it is well drained naturally, and is clean and healthy. The 
parish church is a handsome gothic building with a stately tower. ^ It 
contains a fine marble monument to the Earl of Dunbar, Hig^ 
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Treasuror of Scotland to Jamos VI. There are two chapela for 
United Prcahyterians, one for the Free Church, and one for Methodistfi. I 
There are two oointnodious Burgh schoola and two Parochial echoola, j 
a mcchuuica institution and library, and a subscription library. The 
curing of herrings is carried on to a large extent, many fishermen 
from the neighbourhood resorting to Dunbar witli the produce of 
their industry. The North British railway has a station at Dunbar. 
The harbour has been much enlarged. A weekly corii-inarket and 
several annual fairs are hel^ 

The principal object of antiquarian intei’cst is tho ruined castle of 
Dunbar, which stands upon high rocks at the entrance of the harbour. 
The town-houso is also an oltl building. Dunbar was mode a royal 
burgh by David II., and the place has been the scene of many 
interesting events in Scottish history. The siege and heroic defence 
of the castle by Black Agnes, countess of Dunl^, is one of the most 
I'emnrkalilc incidents of tho Scottish wars. 

{New Statia/icnf A ccomw^ of fkotland ; Hiller, Uiutory of Dunbar, 
1880; Wynton, Chronicle; Tyiler, Jfutory of Scotland; Vovimunica- 
tion from Dunbar.) 

DUN BLANK. [Perthshiiie.] 

DUNDALK, tho capital of the county of Louth, Ireland, a muni¬ 
cipal jmd parliamentary borough, an assize, market, and seft-port town, 
and tho scat of a Poor-Tiaw Union, in the parish of Dundalk, is beauti¬ 
fully situated at the mouth of tho river Castleton, in 64“ 1' N. lat., 
6 “ 24' \V. long., distant .60 miles N. by W. from Dublin. The popu¬ 
lation of the borough in 1851 was 999.6. Tho borough is govomod by 
a bailiff and 16 burgesses, and returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. The lighting and watching of the town are manned by 
commissioners. Dundalk Poor-Iisw Union comprises 19 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 104,'359 acres, and a population in 1861 of 
68,760. 

Dundalk was tho scene of many battles before the final subjection 
of Ireland. For a short time it was the residenco of Kdward Bruce, 
who, after his conquest of this town, was crowned here, and held his 
court until the fatal battle in which he lost his life. The strocts of 
Dundalk aro long and spacious, and contain some good shops and 
houses; but a largo part of tho town is exceeflingly poor and wretched. 
Tho parish church is a large and ancient edifice. There aro places of 
worship for Roman Uatholics, Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Mothodiste; 
three Endowed schools, an infirmary, a court-house, a jail, a market- 
house, a new county prison, and a savings bank. The town is paved 
and lighted. Tobacco, soap, leather, and pins are manufactured. 
Timber, coal, iron, and slate, wdth cattle, grain, butter, and eggs, 
which fonn the chief trade, are exported by steam-vessels, which ply 
regpilarly between this port and Liverpool. Tho port and harbour 
have been recently improved at a considerable expense. A light¬ 
house, on the screw-pile principle, was erected in 1849. There were 
on tho Slat of December, 1862, registered ns belonging to Dundalk 23 
vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 1871, and 2 steamers with an 
aggregate tonnage of 844. The number and tonnage of vessels entered 
and cleared at the port during 1852 were:—Inwards, sailing-vessels 619, 
tonnage 36,928; steam-vcsscls 109, tonnage 47,782 : outwards, sailing- 
v^els 224, tonnage 17,074 ; steam-vessels 105, tonnage 46,235. 
Fishing is cturried on to n small extent. The assizes are held here, 
also quaiter and petty sessions. The market is on Monday ; fairs are 
hold on the 17th of May and the third Wednesday of every other 
month in tho yeai*. 

(Fraser, Handbook of Irdand; Thom, Triah Almanac.) 

DUNDAS. [CANAijA.] 

DUNDEE, Forfarshire, Scotland, a royal and parliamentary btmgh, 
market-town, and sea-port, is situated on the left bank of the icstuary 
of the river 'Pay, in 66“ 27' N. lat., 2“ 68' W. long., distant 42 miles 
N.N.E. from Edinbuigh by road, and 47 miles by tho Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee railway. The population of the butgh in 1861 
waa 78,931. Tho town is governed by a provost, 4 bailies, and 16 
councillors, and returns one member to the imperial Parliament. 

Dundee is a place of considerable antiquity. From a fishing-village 
it became a forti-ess with walls, gates, and castle, and was the residence 
of several kings of Bcotland. It was made a royal burgh by William I. 
in 1164. The Cowgate port or gate is the only trace of the ancient 
fortificationa In the various civil wars which desolated Scotland, 
Dundee suffered severely. In 1661, when it was sacked and burned, 
it was one of the richest towns in Scotland. It is built on ground 
which rises gradually from the edge of the river or asstuaiy, the sum¬ 
mit behind tho town reaching a height of 600 feet. The town is also 
protected on tho east side, and from the proximity of ^e great North 
Sea the temperature is considerably modiflod, and preserves a nearly 
uniform range throughout the different seasons. Ihe town is rather 
Irregularly built. Like tho generality of old towns in Scotland, it 
oris^ally consisted of one long street, and was the residence for pai*t 
of the ;^rar of people of rank. The older streets aro narrow, and the 
houses in them aro packed together. From tho market-place, or High- 
street, .the other leading streets run nearly parallel with tho river. 
In the High-street are the town-hall, a plain edifice with a steeple, 
and piazzas below, and the exchange and reading-room, a Grecian 
structure. In the Netheigate stand the old gothic tower or steeple of 
Dundee (166 feet high) and the three contiguous churches of the 
latnlilisTuaeat. The old cathedral of Dundee, erected, it is said, by 
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David, carl of Huntingdon, in 1186, stood on tho site of the now 
churches, and contained four places of worship. The public semi- 
nuries occupy on elegant building in the Grecian style, recently erected. 
In Dock-street are the custom-house and a triumphal arch erected to 
commemorate the first landing of Queen Victoria at Dundee. Several 
handsome streets have been opened within tho lost few years, and 
great improvements have been otherwise effected in the appearance of 
the town. Including the churdhes already noticed, there ai-o 8 churches 
of the Establishment in Dundee, 11 of we Free Church, 6 belonging 
to United Presbyterians, 3 to Independents, an Episcopal chapel, in 
which the bishop of Brechin officiates, a Roman Catholic chapel, and 
chapels belonging to some of the ampler bodies <if Dissenters. The 
Infirmary, established in 1795, the Lunatic Asylum, the Ragged and 
Industrial school, tho Orphan Institution, a savings bank, and an asso¬ 
ciation for providing lodgings for the working classes, are among the 
benevolent institutions of the town. An extensive now building fur 
the Infirmary, occtipying throe sides of a squoi'o, is in the 'Tudor style. 
Dundee is lighted with gas; a plentiful supply of water is brought 
from Moiiikie, about 16 miles distant. 

The commerce of Dundee has varied considembly in its chai’actcr- 
istio featui'es. About 60 years ago 70001. worth of shoes were annually 
exported. This trade is now extinct. At one time the cotton manu¬ 
facture was cai'ried on, and was succeeded by tho woollen ; but tho 
permanently prosperous trade of the town has been that arising from 
the linen manufacture, of which it is now the chief scat. In 1745 
there were imported into Dundee 74 tons of flax ; in 1815 tho quan¬ 
tity of flax and hemp imported was about 3000 tons: tho annual 
imports amount at pi-esent to upwards of 35,000 tons of flax and hemp, 
and 13,000 tons of juto. In 1746 tho exports of manufactured linou 
amounted to 10,000 pieces; in 1822 there were exporteil 263,403 
pieces; it is calculated that the exports oi-e now upwards of a million 
pieces, each piece containing on an average about 120 yards. Tho 
miuiufocture comprises Osnaburgs, sheetings, canvass, and other coarso 
doscriptions of linen cloth. Tho annual value of tho linen manufac¬ 
ture is estimated at between three and four millions sterling. About 
40 flax-spinning steam-power mills are in tho town and vicinity. 

A short distance above tho town the river Tay widens into a largo 
aeatuary or frith, which has much the appearance of an inland lake. 
Dundee has consequently been for a long period an important mari¬ 
time port. On December 31st, 1852, there were registered us belonging 
to the port, 36 sailing-vessels under 50 tons, tonnage 1179, and 297 
above 60 tons, tonnage 66,418; with one stcam-vcssel of 36 tons, and 
8 steam-veBBels of 1660 tons. During 1852 there entered the port in 
tho coasting trade :—Sailing-vessels 1479, tonnago 123,684 ; steam- 
vessels 148, touui^e 28,704; and there clmred:—Bailing-vessels 401, 
tonnage 37,977; and steam-vessels 160, tonnago 28,191. In the colo¬ 
nial (uid foreign trade there entered 411 vessels, tonnago 63,249, and 
cleared 278 vessels, tonnage 44,806. Earl Grey’s Dock, King William's 
Dock, and Victoria Dock afford ample accommodation for the shipping 
of the port. Facilities alike for building and repairing ships <!xist. 
There are several large establishments for the manufacturo of machiueiy. 
Since 1815 the harbour trustees have effected great improvements in 
the harbour. 'Tho Frith of Tay is two miles in width opposite the 
town ; there ore many dangerous sandbanks in the scstuary, but they 
ai-o avoided by means of excellent charts of the soundings, two 
lighthouses, and several beacons. 

{New Statiatical Account of Scotland ; Cowtmunication from Dundee.) 

DUNPANAGHY, county of Donegal, Ireland, a market-town and 
tho seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Clondehorky and 
b^ny Of Kilmacreenan, is situated in 56“ 13' N. lat., 7“ 68' W.long., 
distant 160 miles N.W. by N. from Dublin. Tho population in 1851 
was 751, inclusive of 162 in the Union workhouse. Dunfanaghy Poor- 
Law Union comprises 10 electoral divisions, with on area of 126,666 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,392. 

The town is situated at tho mouth of Dunfanaghy Harbour, which 
forma part of the Shoephaven, close to tiie peninsula of Horn Hoad, 
and is surrounded by bold and rocky scenery of great beauty and 
grondour. There is here a small fishery. The entronoo to the harbour 
is very dangerous at low water from a bar acra^ its mouth, but the 
harbour itself is perfectly secure. Large quantities of com aro exported 
from the quay. A market is held weekly, and fairs are held in June, 
August^ October, and November. 

(FVaser, Handbook of Irdand ; Thom, hdah Almanac.) 

Dunfermline, Fifeshir^Scotland, a royal burgh and market- 
town, is situated in 68“ 6' JLlat., 3" 27' W. long., about 2i miles 
N. by E. from the eestuaxy at Charlestown and at L^ekilns, two small 
ports in the parish, and 16 miles N.W. from Edinbuigh. The iiopu- 
iatiou of the royal buigh in 1861 was 8677; that of the parliamentary 
burgh waa 13,836. The affairs of the town are managed by a provost, 
4 bailies, and 17 counoiilora. Conjointly with Culross, luverkeithing. 
South Queensferry, and Stirling, the burgh returns one member to 
the Imperial Parluunent. 

Dunfermline is a neat and wdl-built town. The streets are paved, 
and the town is lighted with gas. The finest building is the New 
Abbey church, finished in 1821, and built in consequence of the decay 
of the old abbey or parish ohuroh, wUch now forms a porch to the 
new structure. The Buigh Commercial oqd tiie M'Leatt schools, a 
poor-house, and a prison, are buildings of recent erection. An'enormous 
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meeting-house^^ built for the celebrated minister Ralph Rrakiaep is a 
oonspiouou object in approaching the town. In addition to the parish 
churt^ and two chapels of ease there are three Free Church places of 
worship, three chapels for United P^resbyterians, on Episcopal chapel, 
and several other places of worship. Several sohooM in Ae burgh 
are partially endowed. ^ There are in the town a publio library, a 
mechanics library, a savings bank, and some charitable foundations. 
A weekly corn-market is hdd on iSiesday. 

TThe staple^ manufacture of DunfermUne is that of table linens. 
This trade ori^nated upwards of a century in the making of ticks 
and checks. Dye-works and tanning and currying works employ some 
inhabitants of the burgh. Sevetu spinning factories, oniefly for 
making linen-yam; rop^works, tile-work^ and breweries, also afford 
employment. The Stirling and Dunfermline railway unites this 
town with Stirling, and by Junction with the Sootti^ Central railway 
it connects it with the west and south of Scotland. The same lino 
communicates with the Edinburgh Perth and Dundee railway. 
CharUttmm md Limekilna are two small ports in the parish principally 
for shipping its mineral productions. 

Dunfermline is a place of great antiquity. It was the residence of 
King Malcolm Canmore, the vestiges of whose comparatively rude 
castle still exist on a small hill in a ravine near the burgh, la a 
romantic situation in the neighbourhood are the few remains of the 
once royal palace, a building of great extent and grandeur, and a 
favourite residence of the kings of Scotland. Charles 1. was bom here, 
md Charles II. inhabitod it temporarily in 1640. It is said that 
Insides Malcolm III. and his queen St. Margaret, their descendants 
till the days of Bruce, and some noble collateral connections, arc 
bimod in Dunfermline Abbey. The tombstone of St. Margaret is 
still pointed out. By far the most interesting tomb is that of Robert 
the Bruce, discovered in clearing away the ruins of the choir for the 
new church. The skeleton of the king was disinterred in 1818 and a 
cast taken of the cranium. The abbey of Dunfermline was tlie most 
eminent in Scotland; it was very richly endowed, having tiie patron¬ 
age of no less than 37 livings, with their tithes, and many properties 
throughout the kingdom, and was also possessed of peculiar and 
extensive feudal privileges. The fratcry, or refectory, with its fine 
gothic windows, sftll indicates the grandeur of the original buildings. 

Dunfermline was burocf) by both Edward I. and Richard II. David 
II. was born at Dimfermline. The Confession of Faith of 1581 was 
subscribed hero by James VI. The town was made a royal burgh by 
this monarch, who frequently resided in the palace. In 1638, 1643, 
and 1650 ttio various solemn leagues and covenants were subscribed at 
Dunfermline; and in 1661 CromwoU’s soldiers plundered the place, 
after defeating the king’s troops in tho battle of Fife. 

(A^ew Staiiatieal Account of ScoUand; Ottow, Antiquitia of Scotland; 
Tytler, Uittory of Scotland.) 

DUNGANNON, county of Tyrone, Ireland, a parliamentary 
borough and market-tovm, and th^ seat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
aituntod in 64“ 32' N. lat., 6 “ 47' W. long.; distant 85 mUes N.N.W. 
from Dublin, and 20 miles N.W. by W. from Omagh. The population 
in 1861 was 3835. Dungannon returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. _ Dungannon Poor-Law Union comprises 19 electoral 
divisions, with on area of 102,440 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
64,220. 

The town is beautifully situated on the sloite of a hill, in the midst 
of a fertile district, and is sheltered on the west by a lofty and 
extensive range of hilla. Tho streets are well built, and the town is 
lighted with gas and paved. Dungannon was formerly the site of a 
very ancient castle, which was destroyed by the Parliamentary forces 
in 1841. A small Franciscan monastery was erected here in the reign 
of Henry VII. Besides the parish church there are a Roman Catholic, 
a Presbyterian, and two Wesleyan Methodist chapels, an Endowed 
school, a school supported by the Earl and CountMs of Ranfurley, a 
savings bank, and a fever hospital. Among the public buildings are 
a court-house, a district bridewell, and a market-house. The principal 
manufactures ate of linen and coarse earthenware; there is some 
trade in grain, flour, flax, and coaL The market is held on Thuieday, 
a oom-market on Monday and Thursday, and a fair is held on the first 
Thursday of every month. 

(Fraser, Handbook «f Ireland; Thom, JritK Almanac^ 

DUNQARVAN, county of Waterford, Irehind, a ^rliomentary 
borough, a market and sea-port town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated in 62“ 6 ' N. lat., if 87' W. long.; distant 24 miles 
S.W. by^ W. ftrom Waterford, and 128 miles S.S.W from Dublin. The 
population in 1861 was 6849. The borough returns one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. Dungarvan Poor-Law Union comprisee 18 
Meetoral divisions, with an area of 94,046 acres, and a population in 
1861 of 81,207. 

The caatle of Dungarvan, which stands in the centre of the town, 
was bnUt by King John : it is now used for military purposes. The 
h aituated on the Bay of Dungarvan, on the point of laud 
the union of the rivers Brisky and Callijprn, whieh here 
rail into ue sea. A new street and a handsome square were a few 
years bMk^Ut by the Duke of Devonshire, who also erected a bridge 
.'^.^^^“*-®**®eisting of a single areh 76 feet in span. 
Tm <mux^, tHtioh U n)Mem, is situated on the shore. A Roman 
Oatholio ruiapel has bM erected on the sRe of an old monastery, 
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ronm remains of which still exist. There are also a second Roman 
Cawolic chapel, a convent, a sessions-house, a school-house, a district 
todewell, a marke^huuso, a fever hospital, a union workhouse, and 
the old castle, which is used as a liarracks. Tho town is mainly sup¬ 
ported by the summer visiters, and by the herring and hake fisheries. 
There is some trade iu exporting com and butter and other farm 
roduoo. A market is held on Saturday ; fairs are held in February, 
tme, August^ and November, as wAl os on tho second Wednesday in 
every mouth. 

(Fraser, Handdtoole of Ireland; Thom, Irish Ahnanac.') 
DUNGIVEN. [LoMDOBDBBBr.] 

DUNKELU. [Pbbthshibe.] 

DUNKERQUE (Duyn Kerehe, Dunkirk), a sea-port and fortified 
town in Franco, capital of the third arrondisseuieut iu the depart¬ 
ment of Nord, stands on the eastern shore of tho Strait of Dover, at 
the junction of the cnuals of Bei^uea^ Bourboui^, and Fumes, in 
51“ 2'11" N. lat., 2“ 22' 46" E. long., 174 miles in a strai^^ht lino 
N. by K from Paris, 60 miles by railway through Hazebruuuk N.N.W. 
from Lille, and has 26,886 inhabitants in the commune. It is said to 
owe its origin to a chapel founded here by St. Eloi, which from its 
situation among the sandy downs of the coast got the naiue of Duyn 
Kerehe, which in Flemish means ' the church of the downs.' In the 
10th century it was raised by Baudouin III., count of Fliunlers, from 
a mere village to tho rank of a town. Charles V,, to whom the town 
had come by inheritance along with tlie rest of Flanders, built a castle 
to defend the port, which has since been demolished. Iu l.'ioS the 
English, who hod rondere<l themselves masters of the town, werq 
driven from it by the French; and in the following year it was given 
up to the Spaniards. Iu 1646 it was taken from the Spaniards by 
the French under the Duke of Enghien (afterwanls tho Great Coud<5); 
but it fell again shortly afterwards into the hands of the Spaniards. 
In 1658 Turenne, having defeated the Spaniards, took Dunkerque, 
which, according to a treaty previously concluded %vitfi Cromwell, was 
put into the hands of the English : fbur yeara afterwards Charles II. 
restored it to Franco on condition of receiving for it a considerable 
sum of money. Louis XIV'. by the fortifications ho erected enabled 
the town to repel an attempt made by the English to bombard it in 
1695. By the peace of Utrecht the fortifications were razed and the 
port filled up. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the port and fortifi¬ 
cations, which had been partially restored in tho previous war, were 
again demolished; but by the peace of 1783 they were allowed to be 
restored. In 1793 tho town was besieged by the allies under tho 
Duke of York; but the French obliged tho besiegers to retire with 
great loss. 

Dunkerque is nearly Uiroo miles in circuit. Tho streets are broad 
and well paved; the houses are well built of brick. Tho public 
aquaros are spacious, handsome, t^ud regular. The princijtal uf theao 
arc the Chomp-de-Mars and the Place Jean Bart, which is planted with 
trees and ornamented with a statue of Jeau Bart, a distinguished French 
naval hero and a native of Dunkerque. The fortificiitions consist of 
the ramparts, which are surrounded by ditches, of Fort Louis, aud tho 
citadel. The principal buildings are—the church of St.-Eloi, which 
though a gothic structure has a handsome Corinthian portico; the 
detached belfiy in front of this church; tho town-hall; the barracks 
and naval storehouses; the tower of tho port, on which there is a 
lighthouse; the college, theatre, and concert rooms. Tho only supply 
of water is from cisterns. The market is abundantly supplied with 
poultry, v^etables, and other kinds of provisions. The immediate 
neighbourhuoiTis dreary and uninteresting. 

The inhabitants are engaged in the manufacture of soap, starch, 
boor, beet-root sugar, conl^o, and leather: there ore metal foundries, 
gin distilleries, salt-works, and ship-building yards. As this port 
serves as the outlet for the groat manufacturing department of Nord 
the trade by sea is very considerableu The harbour, which is chiefly 
artificial, is rather shallow and of difficult entrance; but the roadstead 
is large and safe. Tho cod aud herring fisheries are prosecuted with 
great activity; and the town has a considerable trade in Bordeaux 
wines and brandies, which has greatly increased since Dunkerque was 
made a free port iu 1826. 

Dunkerque has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a 
chamber of commerce, a custom-house, a public library of 18^00 
volumes, an exchange, a college, a school of navigation, and two 
hospitals. Foreign consuls reside at Dunkerque. The town is con¬ 
nected by railways with all the great commercial centres of Franco 
and Belgium. 

DUNLAVIN. [\VicK.ow.] 

DUNLEER. rLocTH.J 

DUN MAN WAY, Cork, Ireland, a ii^ket-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is beautifully situated, on the river Boudon m-or its 
head, in 61“ 43' N. lat., 9" 5' W. long., distant 33 miles VV'.S.W'. from 
Cork, 190 miles B.W. from Dublin. The population in 1851 wn.s 2222. 
Duumanway Poor-Law Union comprises 15 electoral divUiuus, with au 
aroa of 103,917 acres, and a population in 1851 of 20,517. 

The town is situated on level ground almost entirely snrroundecl 
by lofty and rugged hills. Tho grater port of the town was built by 
Sir Richard Fox, who also obtuned for it a charter as a market-town. 
There are two churches for Episcoimlions, a Roman Catholic and a 
Wesleyim Methodist chapel, and a district bridowelL A Charter 
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■ohool wan endowed bj Sir Richard Fox. The market is held wodtly; 
fain are held in Mav, July, September, and October. 

.(Fxaser, JJandbook of Irdand ; Thom, Irish Almanac.) 

DUNMORE. raALWAT.l 

DUNMORE, EAST. [Watubfobd.] 

DUNMOW, frequently called GREAT DUNMOW, Essex, a market- 
town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on an eminence 
on the right bank of the river Chclmcr, in 51° 42' N. lat., 0° 21' 
E. long., distant 12 miles K.N.W. from Chelmsford, and 88 miles 
N.N.E. from London. The population of the parish of Great 
Dunmow in 1851 was 3235, including 435 inmates of the Union 
workhouse. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Essex 
and diocese of Rochester. Dunmow Poor-Law Union contains 25 
parishes, with an area of 72,281 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
20,048. 

The town consists chiefly of two streets, which contain some good 
houses. The sti-cets are well lighted witli gas and paved, and there 
is a good supply of water. Many Roman antiquities have been found 
in the vicinity. The parish church, dedicated to the. Virgin Mary, is 
a large ancient structure, and has a lofty embattled tower. The 
Independents, Baptists, and Quakers have places of worship. There 
are National and British schools, a savings bank, almshouses, and 
several pni'ochial charities. The market is held on Tuesday for com 
and cattle; fairs are held on May 6th and November Sth. - A county 
court is held. 

(Moraut, Essex ; Wright, Essex.) 

' DUNNING. [Pebthsiiibe.] 

DUNOIS, a district of the fonr er province of Orldanais in Franco, 
of which Ch5teauduu was thu capital. It is now comprehended in 
the departments of Eure-et-Tjoir, Loir-et-Cher, and Loirot. In tho 
middle ages this district was a county \initcd with that of Blois, 
without giving to its owner any separate title; but about the com¬ 
mencement of tho 14th century Hugues, count of Blois, added to his 
title that of coimt of Dunois. Guy, count of Blois and Duuois, sold 
his counties to Louis, duko of Orldans (brother of Charles VI. of 
Franco), whoso son Charles bestowed the county of Dunois upon his 
natural brother Jeon, who took so eminent a part in the expulsion of the 
English fi-om Franco under tlie designation of the Biistord of Orldans, 
and through whom alono any historical intere.st attaches to the 
district. 

DUNOON, Argyleshii-e, Scotland, a watering-place situated on the 
Frith of Clyde and cast coast of the county, about 9 miles W. from 
Greenock, in 55" 57' N. lat., 4° 56' W. long, 'I’he x>opulatiou in 1S51 
was 2229, The old village, which dated from the reign of Robert 
Bruce, has been supplanted liy a now and well-built little town, sup¬ 
plied with shops of every description, and surrounded by haudsomo 
houses and villus. There is an excellent }aer for the accommodation 
of the numci'ous steamers which s.ail between Glasgow, Dunoon, 
Rothesay, and other watering-places on tho Clyde. In addition to 
the parij^ church there are a Free church, a chapel for United 
Presbyterians, and a handsome Episcopal chapel. 

Dunoon was formerly, and a^r tho restoration of Episcopacy, 
continued for some time to be, the seat of the bishops of Lismoro, 
now called of Argyle and tho Isles. The foundations of ^e old 
castle are still traceable. 

(Nets Statistical Account of Scollatul.) 

DUNSE. rBEBWICKSUlBE.] 

DUNSllAUGHLIN, county of Meath, Ireland, a nsarket-town nnd 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 53° 32' N. hit., 6° 33' 
W. long., distant 18 miles N.W. fram Dublin. The population in 
1851 was 422, besides 653 inmates of tho Union workliousc. Dun- 
shaughliu Poor-Law Union comprises 12 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 108,344 acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,168. 

Dunshaughliu was fonnerly a jilace of considerable trade, but is now 
of little importance. Tho church is said to have been founded by 
St. Seochlon, nephew of St. Patrick, in tho year 439. The Roman 
Catholics have a chuiwl; and there ara a court-house, the Union 
workhouse, and a dispensary. A market is held weekly, and fairs ai‘o 
held in May, July, October, and November. 

G'raser, llandbook of Ireland; Thom, Irish Almanac.) 

DUNSTABLE, Bedfordshire, a market-town in tho parish of Dim- 
stable and hundred of Monshead, is situated at the intersection of 
the ancient Ikeuield nnd Watling streets, in 61° 53' N. lat., 0“ 31' 
W. l ong., distant 21 miles S. by W. from Bedford, 83 miles N.W. 
ftrom London by road, and 474 uiiles by the London and North- 
Western railway. Tho population of the town in 1861 was 3589. 
The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Bedford and diocese 
ft Ely. 

. Duustable is situated at the southern extremity of the county, near 
centre of tho Dunstable chalk downs. Henry 1. founded here a 
ptiory of Black Canons, on whom in 1131 he bestowed tho town nnd 
all its privileges, tho exercising of which gave rise to many quarrels 
betwesB the priors and the inhabitants. In 1290 the corpse of Queen 
Eleanor rested at the market-{»lace, and a handsome cross was erected 
to commemorate the event, but it was pulled down during the Com¬ 
monwealth time as a relic of popery. The town of Dunstable consists 
chiefly of one main street and another which crosses it. The houses 
are in geBsral built of brick; some of them are very old The 
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parish church formed part of ihe priory buildings; tho front of tho 
edifice is chiefly Normmi,wd of tmusual richness. The interior is 
richly ornamented: over the altar is a large painting by Sir James 
Thornhill. There are chapels for Baptists and Wesleyan Method¬ 
ists, National and British schools, a Free school, a Charity school, 
and several almshouses. The making of straw-plait employs many 
females. Whiting is manufactured. During the winter months many 
larlu of largo size are caught on the neighbouring downs, and aeut to 
London for sede. The market-day is Wednesday. Fairs are hold ou 
Ash-Wednesday, May 22nd, August 12th, and November 12th. 

DUNSTER. [SOMBBSBTSHIBH.] 

DUNWICH. {Suri?oLK.] 

DURANCE (the ancient Eruentia), a river in tho south of France, 
rises in Mont Genhvre. At Brian^ou it is joined by the Guisano and 
the Claret, which flow from tho ridge of the Alps that separates the 
department of Hautos-Alpos from Savoy; and just after their junction 
it receives the Servi5re8, another small stream. From Brian^un tho 
Durance flows south-south-west above 25 miles to Eiubrun, rnooiving 
by the way the Gyrondc and tho Guil, nnd several small moimtaiu- 
Btreams. The Ubaye, which xiasses Barcelonette and n'ceivos tho 
Ubayete, joins tho Durance 10 miles below Embrun. From the junc¬ 
tion of the Ubaye tho Durance flows first south-west, then south, and 
then west by north 135 miles, into tho lihOue below Avignon, receiving 
a great number of tributarios, of which tho principal are the Bucch 
(which joins it at Sisteron), tho united streams of tho Bes and tlie 
Bleone from Digno, tho Asse, the Venlon from Cf^tollano, and tho 
Calavon from Apt. The whole length of tho river is about 180 miles. 
No part of its course is nsivignble. Owing to tho rapidity of its slojie 
it resembles a torrent more than a river, and sweeps down such an 
enormous quantity of sand and iiebbles that its bed, except at a few 
points whore it is contracted by projecting rocks and mountains, pre¬ 
sents a valley deeply covei'od with beach, through tho middle of which 
tho restless stream hurries down to tho llhdue. Tho Durance fills itfi 
bed only in time of floods, which aro frequent aud often disastrous, 
csiiccially on the melting of tho snows on the Aljis in siiriug, and on 
the fall of heavy rains in the mouiitains. In tho lower jiart of its 
course the bod of the Durance is full of islands, ^arge quantities of 
larch, pino, and fir-timber ai*o floated down tho river either in j-afts or 
in single trees from tho Alpine forests to Arles, whence they aro for- 
wariled to difleront ports along the ModitciTancan. 'The Oraxioiine 
Canal is fed from tho Dumneo, and a portion of its waters is con¬ 
ducted by a magnificent aqueduct rocently constructed to supply the 
city of Marseille. [Boucuia-iJU-RiioNK.] 

DURANGO. [Basqtte Provinces.] 

^ DURANGO, a town in Mexico, ca[)itHl of tho stato of Durango, is 
situated near 24° 28' N. lat., 10.i° W. long., in a wide jilaiii, 6848 feet 
above tho sea, aud at no great distance from tho Sierra Madrc, which 
rises to the west of tho town. Its population amounts to upwards of 
22 ,000, nnd it cai'ries ou a considerable commerce in the agricultural 
produce of the country lying about it, and in that of the numerous 
and rich mines partly situated in the Bierra Madrc and partly oast of 
tho town. 'The town is regularly built, and presents a very handsome 
apxiearanco. Among tho principal buildings are the cathedral, several 
churches aud convents, a theatre, and a mint, in which a large number 
of gold ancl silver dollars are coined. Iron-iuinos aro worked within n 
quax*ter of a league from the town. Woollen stuffs and leather arc 
tho chief manufactures. Not far from Durango is tho Breha, a tract 
more than 30 miles in length and about 15 n^cs in width, which is 
ocoupi^l by hills composed of basalt and covered with scoria; among 
them is a crater of considerable diraonsions. 'The de|>urtmcnt of 
Durango is noticed under Mexican States. 

DURA'ZZO (the ancient Epidamnaa and Ei/n'ochium) is a town 
on the coast of Albania, in 41° 22' N. lat., 19° 27' E. long., situated ou 
the south coast of a peninsula which projects into tho Adriatic, and 
forms tho south boundary of the Gulf of Drin. Epidamnus was a 
colony of Corcyra, but it afterwanls changed its name to Dyrraehium. 
It fell under the Romans at tho time of tho conquest of Macedonia, 
and its harbour became tho principal moans of communication between 
Italy and tho north parts of Grooco, Macedonia, nnd Thrace. The 
Romans embarking at Bruudisium, which is nearly opposite, landed 
at Dyrraehium, and thence by tho Via Egnatia tliey roachod Thessa- 
lonica, on the .Egoan Sea. Pompoy defended Dyn'achium with success 
against Caesar before tho battl^ of Pharsalio. After tho fall of tho 
Roman empire Dyrraehium came successively into tho hands of the 
Goths, Bulgarians, and the Normans from Sicily, who made it their 
stronghold in their wars with the Byzantine emperors. It afterwards 
fell into the hands of the Venetians, from whom it was token by 
Saltan Bayazid II. Durnzzo has a safe harbour, which however 
admits only vessels of moderate draught; larger vessels must cast 
anchor more than a mile from the shore. Its population is variously 
estimated at from 5000 to 10,000. They carry on an active impoH 
trade in Briti^ immufactures by way of Trie.Hte, and export the sur¬ 
plus com which grows abundantly in tho neighbouring plains, and 
tobacco tc. Italy, 

John, the eighth son of Charles I]^ of Aqjou, king of Naples, 
assumed, with me consent of tho Byziuitine emperor, the tRle qf duke 
of Durazzo and lord of Albania; and ’froiq hliq rorung the Durazzo 
branch of the Aigevine family, who reigned ov« Naplea apd Eungaiy. 
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Charles III., king of Naples, was a grandson of John: he died in 
Hungary, and left two children, Ladislaus and Joanna, who reigned in 
succession at Naples, but both died without issue. 



Cola of Dyrracbiam. 

British Museum. Actual sisc. Silver. Weight, 4G9 grains. 

DOREN, the Roman Marcodwnvm (whence its former name of 
Mark-Dilrm), chief town of the circle of Diiren in the government of 
Aachen in the Prussian province of the Rhine, is situat^ on the Roer, 
18 miles E. from Aix-la-Chapelle, in 60“ 46' N. let., 6"'32' E. long., 
and has above 8000 inhabitants. It is a walled town, the seat of a 
mining boai’d, and posaessea a Roman Catholic gymnasium or high 
school, three nunneries, five Catholic and two Protestant churches, 
and a synagogue. IHii'cn has considerable manufactures of fine and 
ordinary woollen cloths, screnva, nails, iron and steel ware, paper, 
coarse buttons, soap, leather, oU, trinkets, &c. Several paper-mills, 
iron-foimdriea, and other factories in the vicinity of the town are 
worked by w.ater-power derived fnmi the Roer. It has an extensive 
trade in grain, a horse market, and three largo fairs in the course of 
the yt:ar. On this spot several cohorts of the Ubii, wlio ha<l assumed 
the Roman name of Agrippinenses, were surprised and cut to pieces 
by Civilis, the Rataviau leader, in A.n. 70. (Tacit. * Hist.,' iv. 28.) 

Charlemagne held assemblies hero on his way to attack the Saxons 
in A.n. 775 and 779. Charles V. took Diiren by assatdt and burnt it in 
1643. I’he I' rench in 1794 made it the capital of the department of 
tho Roer ; it was ceded to Prussia in 1814. 

DCS HAM, one of tho northern counties of England, lying between 
64" 27' and 65“ 1' N, Lit., 1“ 8' and 2“ 20' W. long., is bounded 
N. .T-nd N.W. by Northumberland, W. by Cumberland and Westmore- 
laml, S. by Yorkshire, and E. by the German Ocean. Its greatest 
length is fi-om ca.st to west, 48 miles; its greatest breadth, at I'ight 
angles to the length, is 39 mile.s. Preidous to 1844 there were three 
detached portions of the county, namely : 1. Norhamshiro and Island- 
shire (including Holy Lsland and the Farne Islands). 2. Bedlington 
l^arish, sumetimos called BeJlingtonshirc. 3. The parish of Craike. 
Ill October, 1814, by the Act 7 ft 8 Viet. cap. 8, Norhntnshire, Isl.and- 
shii'c, and Rodlingtonsbire ivero incorporated with the county of 
Northumberland, and Craike pariah with the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, in which it is locally situated. The area of Durham county is 
973 square miles, or 622,476 statute acre.'!: tho population in 1861 
wa.s 390,997. 

Coast, Surface, Ilydrographu, <frA—Tho coast of the county of 
Durham is generally low. There are however several ranges of clilTs, 
which arc of magnesLui. limestone, except at Seaton Bents, where 
they arc formed by roijks of the red marl or new red-sandstone 
formation. 

Durham may be cb.'U’actorisod as a billy county. The western part 
is overspread by tho branches of tho great Penine chain, from the 
eastern slope of which tho chief rivers of tho county flow. The two 
principal branches of this chain, which belong to Durham, aro sepa¬ 
rated from each other by Weardalo (tho valley of the Wear); from the 
Yorkshii'c Hills by Teesdale, or Teasdale (the valley of the Tees); 
and from those of Northumberland by the valley iu which tho Der¬ 
went, a feeder of tho Tyne, flows. Laigo portions of tho mountain 
district consist of moor-lands covered with heath, or, as it is here 
termed, * ling.' Tho hills north of Weardalo have the name of Wear¬ 
dalo Forest, and those north of Teasdale are called Tensdalo Forest; 
but they aro bare of wood. The principal elevations in tho county are 
Kilhopc Law (2196 feet), Cross Ridge, Bolts Law, B.aron Hope, Collier 
Law (1678 foot), and Fatherly Fell, in Wcardale Forest; Pike Law, 
West Pike, Manner Gill Fells, and Eglestone B.mk, in Teasdale Forest; 
Pontop Pike, on Lanoheater Common, south-east of tho valley of tho 
Derwent (1018 feet); and Brandon Mount (875 feet), south-wert of the 
city of Durham. Tho moors are chiefly occupied as pasturage for 
sheep of the black-faccd kind, and for a few young cattle and horses. 
Tho best wooded part of the county is the vale of Derwent, which 
produces oak, ash, elm, birch, and alder, and a quantity of underwood, 
especiolly hazel. 

The chief rivers ai'o tho Tyne, tho Wear, and the Toes, with their 
tributaries. Tho Tyne drains the northern ports, the Wear the middle, 
and the Tees the southern. 

The Tyne (^Nobthumbkbland] forms the northern boundary of 
the county for about 18 miles, from the junction of tho Stanley 
Bum at Wylam to the sea, and its navigation extends from above 
Newcastle to the sea, a distance of about 15 miles. Its Durham 
affluents are the Derwent and Team rivers and the Stanley and 
Hedworth bmns. The Derwent rises in .Northumberland, and 
flowing east, reaches, about 8 'miles frofla its source, the border 
of the county of Durham, along which it flows with a winding 


course north-eastward for about 30 milei^ flowing into tho Tyne 
about 3 miles above Newcastle. For about 21 miles of its course 
it forma tho boundaiy between tho counties of Northumberland and 
Durham. The Team rises on the side of Pontop Pike, and flows first 
east by north and then north by west about 13 miles into the Tyne, 
about a mile above Newcastle. 'The Stanley Bum and the Hedworth 
Bum are only 4 or 6 miles long. 

Tho Wear rises near Kilhopo Law, and flows east and south-east 
above 4 miles (in which part of its coutso it is known as the Kilhope 
Bum), to B-" wertree or Burtaree Ford. From Bowertree Ford the 
Wear flows east by south 18 miles through the wild and romantic 
district of Wcardale, to the junction of the Bedbura River, passing the 
towns of Stanhope and Wolsingham, and receiving on the right 
the Irshope, Horthope, Dadree, Swinhope, Westeuhope, Snowhope, 
and Bollihopo bums; and on tho left bank tho Middlehope, Rook- 
hope, Stanhope, Shittlehopo, Wescrow, Houslip, and Eals bums, all 
of wUch are small. From tho jimction of the Bedbum, the Wear 
flows still east by south 6 miles to Bishop Auckland, where it receives 
tho Gaunless, then turns to the nurtli-eaHt, and flows in a very 
winding course about 36 or 37 miles past Durham and Cboster-le- 
Street into the German Ocean at Sunderland. Below Durham the 
Wear receives tho Stanley Bum, united with tho Cock Bum on the 
left bank, and the Lumlcy Bum on the right bank, ali at or near 
Chester-le-Stroet. The whole coumo of tho Wear may be estimated at 
about 66 miles, for about IS or 20 miles of which, mamely, up to the 
city of Durham, it is navigable. It is crossed at Sunderland, near its 
mouth, by an iron bridge of one arch, of 236 feet span and 100 feet 
aiiove high water-mark, 'rhe importance of its navigation arises from 
the export of coals from the neighbouring mines. 

The 7Ve» rises iu Cumberland, on tho slope of Cross Fell (2901 feet 
high), and for the first few miles of its course forms, tho boundai'y 
between Cumberland and Westmoreland. It is joined by the Trout 
and Crook becks, and upon its junction with the Crook forms the 
boundary of this county of Durham, .separating it for a very few miles 
from Westmoreland, and throughout the remainder of its course from 
Yorkshire. 'The general direction of the Tees till it reaches Sockbura, 
nearly 56 miles from its source, i.s eiist-south-east ,* thence it flows 
nearly 30 miles north-east into tho German Ocean, its total course 
being between 80 and 90 miles. 'The valleys watered by the affluents 
of tho Tees above Bariwinl ('ostle open laterally into tho valley of tho 
Tees, and many of them are remarkable for picturesque scenery. A 
ridge of trap rocks across wliich tho idvor flows at Caldron Snout, at 
the junction of the Maize or Marys beck, forms a series of falls in a 
distance of 596 yards which oUer a fine conti'ast to tho still water of 
The Wheel, a pool or lake into which tho river expands just above. 
Some miles below those falls and_ three miles above the village of 
Middleton in Teasdale, basaltic iWks form the bank of tho river. 
Below Barnard Castle the Tecs receives on its right bank the Greta 
from Yorkshire, aiwl on its left bank the Qmnd River, or Staiiidrop 
beck. From the neighbourhood of Darlington the channel winds very 
much. At Croft, near Darlingtcui, it receives on tho left tho river 
Skemc, which, rising between Durham and Hartlepool, has a very 
winding course to tho soutli-soutli-vif'ost, of more tlian 25 miles, 
receiving several streams by the way, and passing the town of Dar¬ 
lington just before its junction with the Tees. Below tho town of 
Stockton the Tecs is joineil by tho Hartburn and Billiugham becks, 
and at Greatham Fleet, near its mouth, by the Elmeldon beck united 
with another from Greatham. Tho wide aeatuary of the Tecs is navi¬ 
gable for colliers and otlier largo vessels up to Stockton, and for small 
craft several miles higher up, nl>ove Yann in Yorkshire: tlie navigation 
has been shortened by a cut, by w'hich a considerable bend in the 
river is avoided. 

There are several small streams which flow into tho sea between 
tho Wear and the Tees. They ai'O calleil Deaus, as Ryhope Dean, 
Seabam Dean, Dalton Dean, Hawthorn Doan, Castle Eden Dean, itfid 
Hasledon Dean. 

The river navigation of Durham, comprehending only the loWw 
waters of the Wear and of the border rivers Tyne and Tees, is confined 
to tho eastern side of tlio county. There are no canals or artificial 
cuts, except the one already noticed, which was made to shorten .the 
winding course of the Tees. 

The old mail-road j Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Inverness, and the 
north of Scotland crosses this county from south to north. It enters 
it at Croft bridge over the Tees, and passes throng Darlington, 
Durham, Chostcr-le-Strect, and Gateshead, where it quits tho county, 
crossing the Tyno to Northumberland. Two other roads fium LondoQ 
to Durham city branch otf from the Qlai^bw and Carlisle mail-road at 
Scutch Corner, in Yorkshire, and enter the county by Pierce bridge 
over tho Tees. Hero they divide, the rig^t-haad road passing through 
the villages of Ucighington and Eldon, and the left-hand roauthi'ough 
Bishop Auckland. They reunite a few miles beyond Bishop Auckland 
and fall in with the Edinburgh mafl-road hear Sundorhuid brid^ 
over the Wear, aVout 4 miles bofoA reaching DuAnra. The 
from London to Sunderland branches off- from tho EilinburgK ui a a* - 
rood at Thirsk in Yorkshire, and proceeds by Yanu, upOT leavuw 
which town it crosses the Tees into tho county of Duriaam, alia 
proceeds forward to Stockton, and thence to Sunderland. Thera at« 
several other important roads iu the county. 
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Durham has numerous railways constructed by tbe coa1>owners for ' 
the conveyauco of coals from the pits to the rivers Tyne and Wear, 
where they aro shipped. The principal passenger lines are the York 
Newcastle and Bei^ck railway, and its branches. The main line 
enters the county at Croft bridge, and passes through it in a generally 
northern direction for about 4S miles, funning part of the gratt 
railway communication between Gotland and the Metropolis. Its 
principal branches in the county are the I^tlepool branch, which 
\mites Hartlepool with the main line, the Brandling function, which 
connects South Shidda and Sunderiand with the main line, and the 
Durham and Sunderland branch. The Stockton and Darling^ton, 
Wear Valley and Redcar lino runs along the south and south-eastern 
portion of tne county, from Cold Rowley to Hartlepool. Tbe Stockton 
Hartlepool and Clarence roilwav passes from east to west through 
the centre of the county, and like the other trunk lines has sevem 
branches of greater or less len^h. 

Oeology, Mincralogy, <C*c.—The lower part of the valley of the Tees, 
from the junction of the Skeme, and the coast from the mouth of the 
Toes to Hartlepool arc occupied by the red marl or new red-sand* 
stone, the uppermost of the formations which are found in the county. 
Among the strata of the formation a fine-grained sandstone of a brick- 
red colour predominates. Some attempts have been made to find 
coal by boring through the red marl, but without snccess, tliough the 
pita were sunk to the depth of more than 700 feet. The newer 
magnesian or conglomerate limestone crops out from beneath the 
noj^-westem limit of the rod marl: it extends along the coast to 
the mouth of the Tyne, and along the valley of the Toes, to the 
junction of Staindrop beck with the Tees, between Darlington and 
Barnard Castle; its inland boundary is a line drawn southwi^ from 
the n^uth of the Tyne, gradually diverging from the coast-line to the 
villa^ of Coxhoo, between Durham and Stockton; and thence south* 
westto the Teea Along the coast the upper stratum of the limestone 
is a species of breedn, with which wide chasms or interruptions in the 
cliff arc filled ; the next strata ore thin and slaty, of a white colour 
inclining to bufiP; but lower down the stratification becomes indistinct, 
the rock is of a crystalline and cellular texture, and of a light-brown 
colour. The thickness of the limestone formation variea At Pallion, 
near Sunderland, it is only about 70 feet thick; near Hartlepool it 
has lieen bored to the depth of more than 800 feet without penetrating 
through it. Along the coast the strata dip to the south-east. Gktlena 
is the only ore that Mr. Winch observed in this limestone, and few 
organic rcinaius are found in it. In this formation along tho coast 
are caverus and perfoiwlcd rocks, which ap])ear to have been formed 
by the action of tho sea. ^ 

Of the dykes of basalt or greenstone which intersect tho coal- 
monsurcs of the Northumberland and Durham coal-fields, one crosses 
the Tyne into Durham county, near the Walker colliery, and another 
crosses tho bed of the Wear at Butterby, near Durham. In the south 
part of the county is a remarkable basaltic dyke, extending several 
miles from Cockfield to Bolam, where the coal-measures dip beneath 
the newer ma^osian limestone; a dyke of similar kind and in just 
the same Hue intersects the new rod-sandstone or red marl, and crosses 
tho bed of the Tees near Yarm into Yorkshire. In Mr. Greenough's 
* Geological Map of England and Wales' the Cockfield dyke and that 
which crosses the Tees are represented as parts of one vast dyke, 
extending from the upper valley of the Tees near Eglostone, through 
tlie millstone grit and limestone shale (or, aa it is laid down in Mr. 
Winch’s map, the mountain limestone), the coal-measures, the newer 
conglomerate or magnesian litneatone, the red-sandstone, the lias, and 
the inferior oolite, in all 65 miles in an east-south-east direction, to 
Gie Yorkshire coast, betvreen Scarborough and Whitby. The coal in 
contact with tho dyke is charred and reduced to cinder; and the 
sulphur is sublimed from the pyrites near. Besidm Hie fissures filled 
wiw basalt, others of a diflferent nature intersect the coal field: these, 
if large, are also called dykes; bui^ if small, ‘troubles,’ ‘dtps,’ or 
‘ hitches,’ and by geologists ‘ faults :’ by these ‘ faults ’ the strata are 
thrown, tl^t is^ rdsed on one side or depressed on the other, many 
feet. Other irregularities are observed in the coal-measures. Mineral 
springs and chalybeate springs aro found in 'rarious parts of the 
coal-field. 

The coal-field of Durham is bounded on Hie west by the district 
occupied by the millstone grit. This district extends westward up 
tho valley of the Tees to Eglestone, and is bounded by a line drawn 
thenoe northward to BolUhope beck, along that stream to the 
Wear above Wolsingham, and thence nort&-weat to the Derwent 
-at Rlraehland. Tho mill^ne grit extends northwwd into NorHi- 
nkttlMsriaud, skirting the west side of tho coal-field; and, southward 
' into Yorkshire where it extends between the disHicts occupied by the 
power magnesian or coiwlomerate limestone and Ae carboniferous 
oir mountain limestone. The beds of this formaHon may be estimated 
at 900 feet thick; and this is probably short of the truth. “ The 
prevailh>8 rock of this series is shale, known by the provincial name 
'df * ptete,' with which various beds of sandstone^ diflbring in hardness 
'^ifakd future, and, according to these differences^ distinguished as ftee- 
stoiuy Uasel, whetMone, grindstone, and millstone, occur: of Hie mill¬ 
stone only one bad is worked, the thickness of whioh is about 80 feet. 
This is ^108. pf the uppermost strata on the Doment, where it orops 
ottt^ in^dbes not Dconr farther west.” (Phillips and Conybeare, 


‘ Outlines of the QeoL of -England and Wales.’) The millstone bed is 
quarried on Muggleswiok Eell, and between Wolsingham and Stanhope 
in Weardale. Towards the lower part of this formation two tmn 
beds of limestone ooour, altemaHug with eome ocoarional seams 
of coal. 

The remainder of the oounty, west of the district occupied by the 
millstone grit, is occupied by ue oarboniferons or mountain limestone. 
The limestone beds in this formation repeatedly alternate with beds 
of siliceous grit and slatoHilay. Mr. Winch, from whose account we 
have largely borrowed, classes boHi Hie millstone grit and the moun¬ 
tain limestone formaHons under the common designaHon of the lead- 
mine measures. He estimates their joint thickness at from about 
2700 feet to 2750 feet, and the aggregate thickness of the limestone 
beds at 570 feet: deduoHng the thickness of the millstone j^t as given 
abov^ that of the mountun limestone will be about 1800 feet or 
1850 feet, of whioh the limestone beds amount to 670 feet: this 
includes about 250 feet of sandstone and slato-olay, lying immediately 
above the old red-sandstone, whioh is the formation subjacent to the 
mountain limestone. The limestone beds are the most ebaraoterisHo 
of this formaHon, and the most important to the miner. Tbe bed 
called ‘ the great limestone’ is from 60 to nearly 70 feet thick, and 
consists of three strata, divided by indurated clay. It is the upper¬ 
most bed in this formation, and crops out at Frosterly, in Weardale, 
between Wolsingham and Stanhope, where it is quarried in large 
quantities for agricultural uses and building oemeut, or for ornament^ 
purposes: it is a brownish-blaok or dark bluish-gray marble, in whioh 
bivMve shells are imbedded. ‘ The soar limestone,’ a loww bed 
30 feet thick, is divided into three strata like the great limestone, 
which it also resembles both in colour and organic remains. * The 
Tyne-bottom limestone,’ above 20 feet thick, is uso divided into three 
strata. * Robinson's great limestone’ is above 80 feet thick. All the 
limestones of this formaHon appear to contain the enorinos, and most 
of them also bivalve shells: one of them (the cockleshell limestone) 
contains oyster-shells of 4 or 6 inches diameter. They seem to agree 
in every easential character, as well as in their extraneous and native 
foMils. The beds of sandstone whioh occur in this formaHon are 
thicker than those in the millstone grit; they are thickest towards the 
bottom of the aeries. The beds of shale, or as it is called * plate,’ 
are very numerous: they aro seldom so much as 40 feet in thickness, 
but one bed is 60 feet. Clay ironstone is found in Teasdalo. 

The carboniferous limestone is the great depositoi^ of the metallic 
veins of the district whioh comprehends tho groat Northumberland 
and Durham coal-field. Load-mines abound in Weardale and in 
Teasdalo Forest, and there are a few in the valley of the Derwent. 
Some of Hie fissures, especially those which range from north to 
south, are of great magnitude, but oontaiu very little ore; those whioh 
run from south-east to north-west are most productive. The same 
vein is producHve in different degrees, according to the bed which it 
Havers^: the limestones are the chief depositories of ore, particularly 
‘ the great limestone,’ whioh is considered to contain as much aa all 
Hio other beds put together. Galena is the only lead-ore procured in 
abundance from tbis formaHon; but white and steel-grained ore aro 
occasionally found: silver is contained in the ore in different propor¬ 
tions, varying frum 2 to 42 ounces in the fother of 21 ewts.: 12 ounces 
may be considered os the genwal average; and if 8 ounces can be 
obtained the lead is worHi refining. Newcastle and Stockton are tho 
ports at which lead is shipped. (‘ Gteologioal TransacHons,’ voL iv.; 
Phillips and Conybeare, ‘ Outlines of the GeoL of Euirhmd and 
Wales.’) 

(Ximaie, Soil, Agriculture. —The climate of the county of Durham 
ia mild for its northern situation. The sea, which -bounds it on tho 
east, moderates the cold in winter; and the surface, being hilly with¬ 
out any considerable mountains, presents many aholtered vall<^ the 
climate of whioh nearly reeembles that of the more southern parts 
of the island. The soil varies in diflbrent parts; its general nature 
is that of a rather strong loom. In the een^ of the oounty there is 
a moist clay loam of moderate quality, on an ochre eubsoil, which 
gradually becomes peaty, and joins the WMtera portion of the oounty 
towards CumberloM tiaA. Westmoreland, the whole of whioh laet- 
menHoned port of the county U a poor pMt or moor, chiefly covered 
with heath. From Barnard CasUe to Darlington there Is a strip 
bounded by the Tees on the south, which consists of a dry loam 
intermixed with day. In this there are some good pastures and 
produoHve fisrms. In the valh^ of the Tee% Sketne, Tyne, and their 
tribtttaiy streams, the soil consists of a good friable loam, whioh is 
oulHvatM at a small expense, and under good management ia euf- 
flolently profitable to the oocupier. Tho extent of moor and heath 
bnd is rapidly diminishiiig aa eulthuHon advanoea. Tho waatea 
are made profitable by rearinga haidy breed of dieep and cattle. 

The general state of ouIHvaHon throughout tho oounty is above 
medioonty; and improvemoato have been readily adopted. Thefivaas 
are not in general very large: Hie average else le from 160 to SOO 
ames of inolosed land. Came and horaee are bred to groat advuitage, 
and oxen and sheep are fattenedby graiing on some of tho rich upland 
me^owe. The soil and oUmato of this oounty are not fistonrable to 
fruit-trees, and exoept in the gardens of getmomon of iimrtano they 
are not much attended tm There aiguomo good oak woodsi andsumy 
new plantaHons, where tho tenure is fruehoid. 
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The cattle bred in the county of Durham are in great repute all 
over England and Scotland. The Teeawater or Holdemew breed ia 
the flnert of the ahort-homa. The oowa are remarkalde for the 
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The oxen are considered as the most profitable breed for stall-feedingf 
as they become fit for the butcher at an earlier am moat other 
breeds. The Durham cow came originally ftom Holland, but it has 
been much improred by careful breeding. The milk, although abund* 
ant, ia not ao rich in cream aa that of Bame of the anudlar breeds. 

The horses bred in this ooimty are of a superior description, boUi 
for draught and for the saddle. The Cleveland bays are preferred for 
their vigour and activity. Huntws of superior power are produced 
by crossing strong active mares with blood hones which have great 
bone as well aa spirit; or better, by havii^; a breed producM by 
selected half-bred stallions and mares. The young stock are kept in 
rich and extensive pasture, where they have plenty of food and good 
water. The dry pastures on the Umestone ruck are peculiarly adapted 
to rear horses, the sound soil being advantageous to the proper hard¬ 
ness of tlie hoof. The Leicester breed of sheep is generally preferred 
in this county. On the heaths and moors a small and haMy species 
of sheep is found in considerable numbers. 

J>ivunotu, Towns, isc. —The county of Durham is a county palatine 
—^that is, a county within which some lord had a jurisdiction " as 
fully os the king had in his palace;’* but the palatine jurisdiction 
having been transferred by Act of Parliament from the Bishop of 
Durham, by whom it was long held, to the crown, the distinction has 
been for moat practical purposes abolished. The county of Durham 
ia divided into four wards, as follows:— 

I. Chester ward, in the northern part of the county. II. Darlington 
ward, which extends from the boundary of Chester ward to tiie 
boundary of the county on the west and south. III. Easington ward, 
which is bounded on the north by Chester ward, on the west by 
Darlington ward, on the east by the sea, and on the south by a line 
drawn from Croxdale beck eastward to the sea. IV. Stockton ward, 
which occupies the remaining portion of the county. Chester and 
Darlington wards are further subdivided into three divisions each— 
Easington and Stockton are subdivided into two divisiona each. 

The county includes one city, Durhak on the Wear; seven borough 
towns, namely, BiSHor Auckland, on the Wear, in Darlington wud; 
Barnard Cabtlb, on the Tees, in Darlington ward; Darlinqton on 
the Skeme, in Darlington ward; Catrshnao on the Tyne, in Chester 
ward ; Hartlepool on the Sea, in Stockton ward; Stockton on the 
'reos, in Stockton ward; and SUNDERLAND at the mouth of the Wear, 
in Easington ward. To these we may add the new parliamentary 
borough of South Shields on the Tyne, in Chester ward. These 
with the market-town of SEDOEriELD are described under their 
respective titles. Of the market-towns of Staindrop, Stanhope, and 
Wolsingham, an account is here subjoined. 

Stainda-op, population of the township 1429, situated in a beau¬ 
tiful vale about 19 miles S.W. by S. from Durham, is an ancient town, 
aud was originally a royal demesne. The houses, many of which are 
well-built, form one wide street ranging east and west. Staindrop 
beck runs at the east end of the town. The church, which was 
formerly collegiate, is in the early English style, uid consists of a 
nave, side aisles, aud chancel, with an embattled tower. In the 
church are several interesting monuments. The market is hold on 
Saturday for provisions. There sao congregations of Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Quakers, an Endowed Charity school, 
and an Infant school. Close to Staindrop is Baby Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Cleveland. The castle is on the east side of the park, 
which is very extenuve. The principal part of the building was 
erected by John NevUl, earl of Westmoreland, in the 14th century; 
a portion is stiU more ancient. The general effect of the building, 
from its extent and grandeur, is very imposing. Its situation is fine: 
it occupies a-riung ground, with a rocky foundation, and is inclosed 
with an embrasui^ wall and parapet. 

Stanhope is situated on the left bank of the Wear, 21 miles W. by 
S. f^m Durham, llie parish, which comprehends 66,030 acres, is 
one of the largest in England: the population of Stanhope quarter or 
township in 1861 waa 2646, ohidly engi^^ed in the lead mines. The 
ohuroh is a plain old building. Thera are in the town a ohapd for 
Werieyau Methodists; the Hartwell Endowed sehool, founded in 
1724; a National school, and a savings bank. About a mile from 
Stanhope are the extensive works of the Weardale Iron Company. 
There are also important lead mines and lime works. On the west 
aide of the town is aa eminence called the Castle Hill, rising to th* 
height of 108 feet perpendicular from the bank of tlm Wear. On thi 
summit are remains m some onoiait fortifications. The market is on 
Friday: there are three annual frirs. 

WeUinffham is plessantly situated on a point of land formed by th 
oonfluence of the Wear and the Wescrow on the left bank of thi 
Wear, about 15 miles W.S.W. firom Durham. The parish had in 
1861 a population of 4686. The church oontains a AimIv executed 
font of Weardale marble. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists 
and BiHfttiiats have plaoss of worship, and there are National schoola 
The Fim Orammarltohool, foundra in 1614, had 66 scholars hi 1861 
of whom 61 were on the foundation. The income is about 832. poi 
annum. Woollen cloth, spades, and edge tools are manufactured here. 


Several won blast furnaces have been recently opened, and coal mines 
are worked on an extensive scale. The population has consequently 
been more than doubled in number since 1841. The market is on 
Tuesday. The views from the hill above Wolsingham ore extensive 
and diversified. Two chalybeate springs rise near the town. 

Monk Weumouth and Bishop Wearmouth are Includ ed in the 
Nurliamentary borough of Sunderland. . 

The following are somib Pf the more important villages, with their 
po^Iation in 1851, and a fbw other particulars :— 

West Auekltmd, 13 miles S.W. by S. from Durham: population of 
the township, 2303. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged m manufac¬ 
tures and mining works. Here are a Primitive Methodist chapel, an 
Endowed sehool, and a mechanics institute. Cheat Ayeliffe, an undent 
rillage on the Great North road, 14 miles S. from Durham: popula- 
iion of the township, 812. Besides the parish church there is a chapel 
for Wesleyan Metbo^sts. There are several oom-mills, a flax-mill, a 
tannery, and a rope-work. The York and Newcastle railway has a 
itatiou at Ayeliffe. BirtUy, 10 miles N. from Durham : population of 
.he township 1833; chiefly occupied by persons employ^ in coal¬ 
mines and at the Birtley iron-works. Sut is made here from a salt 
ipring. There are in Birtley chapels for Wesleyan Methodists and 
%oman Catholics, and a schooL Blaydon, on the' right bank of the 
Tyne, 18 miles N?N.W. from Durham, has grown into importance, 
chiefly from the formation of tho Newcastie and Carlisle railway, 
which has s station here. The population is not given separately 
in the returns. Coal ia extensively sent down to Shields by tho 
river Tyne. A suspension-bridge crosses the Tyne at Blaydon. 
There are here a district church; chapels for Weueyan, Primitive, 
and New Connexion Methodists, and National sdxoohk Fire-bricks, 
glass, white-lead, coke, and lamp-blade, are manufactured; there 
ace an extensive iron-foundry and a steam-engine factory. Bra/Me- 
peth, about 5 miles S.W. from Durham : population of the township, 
470. This village u interesting on account of its castle, formerly 
the seat of the Nevills, which has recently undeigone a thorough 
restoration. The church, a cruciform structure in the perpendicular 
style, erected by the Nevills, is at the east end of the castle. The 
grounds of Brancepeth Castle are well wooded, and are stocked with 
deer. In the village is a National school. Castle Eden, population of 
the parish 491, about 10 miles E. by S. from Durham, is inhabited 
chiefly by persons employed in the neighbouring coal-mines. The 
colliery company have established schools for boys and girls. An 
extensive engine-foundry is in the neighbourhood. Several local 
mineral railways couvoige at Castle Eden and join the line to Hartle¬ 
pool, which is tho shipping port for this distnet. Eaglcscliffe, popu¬ 
lation of the township 493, on the left bank of the Tees, alMut 10 
miles E by S. from Darlington. The village occupies an elevated site 
on the bank of the Tees, which is* here crossed by a handsome cast- 
iron bridge of one arch 180 feet in span. Besides the parish church, 
which is ancient, there is a National schooL Bora and Hylton, 
oontiguoua townshi{i8 on the river Wear, about 4 miles W. from 
Sunderland, have g^ually increased so as conjointly to form an 
important village: population of Ford township, 1922 in 1851; of 
Hylton town^ip, 646. The principal occupation u tiiip-building; 
there ore tdso earthenware, copperas, and paper manufactories, and an 
iron-foundry. At Ford is ‘a chapel built and endowed in 1817 by 
Captain Malin, B.N. Cheatham, on the road from Stockton to Hartle¬ 
pool, 6 miles S. from Hartlepool: p^nlation of tho township, 661. 
The principal object of interest is Greatham Hospital, founded in 
1272 by ^bert de Stichill, bisbop of Durham; the present commo¬ 
dious building was erected by the late Eaurl of Bridgewater, wbo also 
laid out the grounds and plantations. The institution supports 13 
brethren and a master. The pariah church ia modem. Parkhurst’s 
Hospital is on institution for six poor widows or spinsters. There is 
an Infant schooL Heighit^on, 64 miles N.N.W. from Darlington, on 
the road to Bishop Auckland: population of the township, 685. The 
parish church, an ancient gothic structure, has a fine Norman tower. 
There U a Weueyan Meth^ist chapel. The Grammar school, founded 
in 1601, has an endowment of about 702. a year, and bad 72 scholar* 
in 1851. The village is chiefly dependent on tiie trade arising from 
the reridence of several wealthy families in the vicinity. Hettonde- 
Mole is pleasantiy situated in a vale about 6 miles N.E from Durham: 
population of the township, 6664. The coal raised from the Hetton 
ooUieries is ouried bv railway to the river Wear, and thence by water 
to Sunderland for shipment. There is also railway communication 
with Sunderland. The Methodists have places of worship, and ^ere is 
a National achooL Meworth is a diapelty in the MroohiM ohapeliy of 
JoRow: population, 8869. It is dividitd into Upper and Nether or 
Low Heworth. The chapel at Lovr Heworth is a modem building. 
Some very ancient coins of the Saxon kingdom of Northumbria were 
some yean since dug up in the ohapel-ysrd. One comer of this 
ehapei-ymrd contains a monument, a neat plain obelisk nine feet high, 
fixed on a stone base, to the mi^ory of- 91 persona killed in the 
explosion of FeUing ooUiery ia 1812. There is a parish school-house, 
buUt by aubsori^on in 1816. At Heworth Shore, on the Tyne, are 
msaufiiiotories of Pruaoiaa bins and other colours, one for oo^ tar, 
and works for preparing alkali for soap-boilers; a^ ship-building 
yards, a ^ttery, a glasa-houae, and wharfs for the shipment of grind¬ 
stones Freestons of a porous oharootcr, colled from its excellence in 
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endutiug n strong beat * firestone,’ is quarried at High Heworth. 
Unviviji'th, on iho loft bonk of tho Tees, 3 miles S.S.E. from 
Dai-Iington, po|mlatioa of the township 1164, is situated ou elevated 
gi'omiJ, and commands an extensive urospoot aloug the valley of tho 
Tc»'h. Besides tho parish church tnere ore places of worship for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Independents : there are also 
National schools and a school supported by the Primitivo Methodists. 
Jarroto, or Parroio, is between Newcastle and South Shields; the 
church is 8 miles fron^ Newcastle, and 24 miles from Shields ;_but 
when the tide is out a mile may be saved between Jarrow and Shields 
by crossing tho ‘ Slake,’ a recess in the right bonk of tho Tyne, wliich 
is dry at low water : the population of wio joint township of Hed- 
worth, Monkton, and .Tbitow is 3836. Jarrow was the seat of a 
monastery established in 381 by Benedict, a noble Saxon, who had 
previously founded the monastery of Monk Wearmouth. Jarrow 
derives its chief interest from its connection with the venerable Bede, 
whose birth is fixed by an ancient and probable tradition at the 
hamlet i»f Monkton, which nearly mljoins Jarrow. In 870 the 
nioiiftHtery wjw burned by tho Danes, and after rising from its ruins 
W'lis again destroyed by William the Conqueror, 1070. Some scattered 
vestiges of the monastery still remain. The chiu’ch adjoins tho centre 
of the nioiiastio building.s immediately on tho north. The church 
was in groat part robuilt in 1783, The tower, which rises from the 
centre of the church, retains some curious Norman features. Roman 
inscriptions and pavements have been dug up near Jarrow, 'rhere 
are largo coabworka in tho vicinity. Ship-building, tho manufacture of 
canvass, and paper-making afford employment to many of tlie inha- 
bitsints. There are Bi>me alkali vrorks. St. John's Wcai-dah, although 
little bettor than a village ha8*a market. It is about 27 miles W. by 
N. from Durham: population of Forest Quarter, in which the vill^e 
is situated, 4368. Lead-mines in tuo neighbourhood give extensive 
employment. Tho market is held on Saturday ; and there are faira 
in April and September. Great Lumtey, population of the township 
1730, about 6 miles N.N.K. from Durliam, is occupied chiefly by persons 
oi.iployod in tho crdlierios. Tho Wesleyan and New Connexion 
Methodists have places of worship. An hospital for twelve poor 
women was founded in 1685 by Sir John Duck. Salmon-fishing is 
carried on in the river Wear. Middleton-in-Teesdale, a small market- 
town on the left batik of tho Tees, about 26 miles S.W. by W. from 
Durham : population of tho township, 1849, The church is a small 
aiieioiit edifice. The Baptists and the Primitive and Wesleyan 
Methodists have places of worship, and there is a Free schwl. The 
market is hehl on Saturday, and there are two annual fairs. Tlio 
proprietors of the lead-mines have established schools and a library. 
The village is situated among hills, and extends in a kind of oval 
form round a spacious green. Middleton SI. Oeorye, a small village 
6 miles S.E. from Darlington : ixipulation of the parish, 332. The 
village is situated on the left bank of tho Tees, and is chiefly 
dependent on visiters to the neighbouring spa of Dinsdale, for whoso 
accommodation some good dwelling-houses have been built in this 
village and Middloton-One-Row, a smaller village a little to the west, 
consisting of a row of respectable houses. Norton, about a mile N. 
from Stockton : population of the parish, 1725. This village con^ns 
many good residences. The parish church, anciently collegiate, is of 
mixed styles, and has a central tower. The Qnunmar school baa an 
endowment of about Ail. n year, and had 41 stsholars in 1853. Hero 
is also a National school, Painshaw, poptilation 2120, situated about 
1) miles N. by E. from Durham. In this neighbourhood tho Marquis 
of Londqnderry’a extensive collieries are situated, and give employ¬ 
ment to n large proportion of the labouring population. There is also 
on iron-foundry. Numerous railways intersect each other here. There 
are here a clmi>el for Wesleyan Methodists, and an Endowed school 
for the children of the colliers. Pelton, population of the township 
1207, about S miles N. by W. from Durham, possesses a neat gothic 
church, crootod in 1842 by the neighbouring proprietors of land and the 
coal-owners. Tho Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have places of 
worship, and there are schools for the children of the coal-miners. 
Jiyton, on tho right bank of tho Tyne, about 8 miles W. from Gates¬ 
head : |>opuIation of the township, 789. The parish church is on 
intoi-esting old edifleo; it has a tower surmount^ with a lofty spire. 
Tho Wesleyan Methodists and Independents have places of worship, 
and there is a school with a small endowment. Salmon-fishing is 
carried ou in tho Tyne at Ryton. Seaton Careu>, 3 miles S. from 
Hartlepool; populatiou of the township, 728. The village consists 
chiefly of neat and commodious eottf^oB for bathing visitera; tho 
cottages are arranged on three sides of a quadrangle. There is hero 
a National school. Shildon, 11 miles S. by W. from Durham: popu¬ 
lation of the township, 2144. In Old Shildon village are a chapel of 
ease, n Wesleyan Methodist chapel, and National and British schools; 
there is^ also a British school in Now Shildon. In tho vicinity ore 
several iron-foundries, engineering factories, and collierios. Motley 
Bridge, 14 miles W.N.W. from Durham, on the right bank of tho 
Derwent, which here soparates the counties of Durham and Northtim* 
berlaud: population returned with the parish of Lanchester. The 
Consett Iron Company’s works about 2 miles from Shotley Bridge, 
iron-works at Black Hill, one mile distant, a paper monuraotory at 
Shotley GcoTei flour-mills, saw-milis, a brewery, and a tobaooo-pipe 
numufuetory pye employment to a la^e proportion of the inhabitants 


In Shotley Bridge is « mechanics institute; petty sessions and a 
county court are held here. At Black Hill are chapels for Primitive 
and Wedoyan Methodists, a National and a British swool. ^ Swalwell, 
a village about 10 miles N.N.W. from Durham: population of the 
township, 1429. Sir Ambrose Crowley established iron-works here in 
1690. Thera ore cha|)ela for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and 
Scot^ Presbyterians, a National school, and a public library. 'I^u) 
Law, population of the village about 2000, pleasantly situated ou high 
ground, about 10 miles W. by^S. from Durham, has riseu within the 
last ton years in consequence of the opening of iron-works in tho 
neighbourhood. The abundance of coal, iron, and limestone in tho 
vicinity, and the convenience of transit by railway, are elements of 
prosperity to this rapidly rising''village. There are chapels for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. Prvmdon, populatiou of the 
pariah 1698, about 8 miles S.E. from Durham, has much increased of 
fate y^rs from the opening of new collieries. 'The Wesleyan 
Methodists havo a chapel at New Trimdon. Tho ijarish church is 
situated in Old Trimdeii. Washington, 11 miles N. by E. from 
Durham, population of tho township 1224, is chiefly depeuileut on tho 
neighbouring collierios. Magnesia and coke are manufactured, and 
there aro saw-mills. Tho parish church, a handsome edifice, was 
rebuilt in 1832; there is a National school. Whickham,^ al)out 16 
miles N.N.W. from Durliam, population of tho township 910, is 
agreeably situated near the right bank of tho Tyne and on the right 
bank of tho Team. Tho parish church, which is ancient, has been 
recently repaired; it has a nave, aisles, and chancel, and a square 
tower with flying buttrosses. There are hero a Wesleyan chapel and 
a National school. Coke is manufactured in tho vicinity. Whitburn, 
about 2 miles N. from Sunderland: population of tho parish, 1203, 
Numerous vis-ters resort to this place iu summer for sca-bathiiig. 
Limestone is quarried in the parish, and some coal is raised : fishing 
is the chief occupation <if the inhabitants. Besides the {wrish church 
there are a Methodist chapel and a parochial school. Wiidalon, 
populatiou of tho town.ship 5627, is a manufacturing village between 
the Tyne and tho Dorweut, about 18 miles N.W. by N. from Durham. 
Sir Ambrose Crowley, an alderman of Loudon, esUtblishcd here about 
1090 the extensive iron-works which still bear his name. Sir Ambrose 
established various charities for the benefit of tlie workmen and their 
familina These charities however ceased in 1816. There is here a new 
church, erected in 1828, and chapels for Wesleyan, rrimitive, and 
New Connexion Methodists oud I’rosbytoriana. WUlonde-Wear, 12 
miles S.W. from Durham : population of tho parochial chapelry, 918. 
The village is situatetl on rising ground ou the left bank of tho rivor 
Wear. Coal is extensively raised, and an iron-foundry employs a 
considerable number of workmen. Witton C.astlo was burnt <lowii 
several years back, but has been rebuilt; there are some good man¬ 
sions in the neighbourhood. Wolvisto^i, 4 miles N. from Stockton : 
population of tho township, 760, In the neighbourhood of this 
village is Wy'nyard Hall, the seat of the Manpiis ot Londonderry. 
There are hero almshouses for widows, erected iu 1838 by the 
Marchioness of Londonderry. 

Divisions fov OivU and Scclssiastical Purposes ,—Tho county of 
Durham is in tho diocese of Durham and in iho ecclesiastical province 
of York, It constitutes an archdeaconry, which is subdivided into the 
deaneries of Chester-le-Street, Darlington, Easington, and Stockton. 
Tho richer benefices are among tho wealthiest m England. Some of 
the parishes and parochial chapelries are of great extent. Accunling 
to the ‘ Census of Religious Worahip,’ taken in 1851, it .appears that 
there were then in tho county 621 places of worahip, of which 351 
belonged to five sections of Methoilists, 169 to tho Established Churoh, 
25 to Independents, 21 to Baptists, 20 to Homan Catholics, 14 to 
Presbyterians, 9 to Quakers, and 12 to minor bodies. Tho to^ 
number of sittings provided was 171,903. By the Poor-Law Commis¬ 
sioners the county is divided into 14 Unions: Auckland, Chester- 
lo-Street, Darlington, Durham, Easington; Gateshi.-ad, Uoughton-le- 
Bpring, Lanchester, Sedgefield, South Shields, Stockton, Sunderland, 
Teesdale, and Weaniale. These Unions include 311 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 716,019 acres, and a population in 1861 of 
406,201; but the boundaries of the Unions are not strictly oo-exten- 
sive with those of the county. Durham is included in tho northern 
circuit. Tho assizes and tho quarter imaiona ore held at Durham, 
where stand the county jail and the house of correction. 

Before the Reform Act there were four members returneil to Parlia¬ 
ment from county, two for the county itself and two for the city 
of Durham. By the Refottn and Boundary Acts Hie county was 
formed into two divisions, each returning two membra. ^ By tho 
Reform Act two members were given to Sunderland, including part 
of tha-parishes of Monk Wearmouth and Bishop Wearmouth; and 
one member each to Gateshead (including part of the ohapel^ of 
Heworth in the parochial chapelry of Jarrow) and South Shields, 
including the townships of South Shields and Westoe in the parochial 
chapelry of Jarrow. 

History and Anti^ties .—At the time of the Roman invasion tho 
county of Durham was included in the territory of the Brigantes 
(BplyaifTts, PtolenuBUs), a powerful tribe who occupied Die nor&ern 
part of the island from the Mersey to tho Tyne. The Brigantes 
were subdued by Cerealis and A^p^ioola, but no incidents have 
berai recoxded of their subjugation which are peoaliarly oonneoted 
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with tliitt county. The county remained in the poaseasion of 
the Romana until they finally withdrew from the island, being 
defended by the wall of Htulriau or Heverus, which extendi from 
sea to sea across Northumberland and Cumberland. The notices of 
the district by the ancient geographers are scanty. Wo gather from 
the Itinerai'y of Richard of Cirencester that the Tees was known to 
the Romans as the Tisa, and the Tyne os Uie Tina; and from Ptole- 
mecuB, that the Wear (Horsley will have the Tyne) was known as 
the Vedro. The Romans hatl several stations within the county. 
Vindomora and Vinovium, mentioned in the first Iter of Antoninus 
are fixed by antiquarians at Ebcliester on the Derwent, and Binchoster 
near Bishop Auckland. Ad Tisam, mentioned by Richard, is fixed 
at Pierce Bridge on tho Tees. Gateshead was considered by Camden 
to be the Qabrosentum of tho Notitia, which others place at Drum- 
burgh near Carlisle. Of some other stations the precise site has not 
been definitely asceiiiaiued. Roman antiquities have been found at 
Chester-le-Street, at Couiscliff or Conscliffo, near Pierce Bridge; at 
Old Durham, near Durham city, at Lanchostor, at Piorco Bridge, at 
South Shields, at Stanhope, at Thornton, -near Darlington, at 
Monk Wcarmouth, and at Whithorn Lizard. (Keynold’s ‘Iter 
Britanniarum.’) 

On tho establishment of the Saxon Octarchy, Durham was probably 
included in the kingdom of Deira, tho southernmost of tho two 
which are frequently coniprohende<l under the general name of 
Northumbria. About tho year (>34, after Oswald had united tho two 
kingdoms under one sceptre, Lindisfame, or Holy Island, was selected 
as the residence of tho first bishop. I’he seat of tho bishopric was 
about 30 years later reinove<l to York. In (>78, when Northumbria 
was divided into two dincosos, Ijindisfamo again became an episcopal 
seat. Fear of tho ravages of the Danes caused tho bishop ainl clergy 
to leave T.indisfarne about 87.5, an<l to take up thoir residence at 
Chestcr-lc-Stroct. From this place another removal took place in 
9i).5, Yli-st to Ripon in Yorkshire, afterwards hi Dunhelm or Dunholrae, 
now Durh.nm, where tho see has since been fixo<l. 

For about 20 years siibse(pient to the Gonquest, Durham suffered 
all the cnl.ainities of civil war in consequence of the oppressive conduct 
of William and his Norman followers, thorosi.stanco of the ecclesiastics 
and tho people, and the attacks of an invading Scots army. Rapine, 
famine, .ainl pestilence spread misery on every hand, ami almost 
entirely dc]>opulated the district. 

In the early ])art of the 1-lth century Durham was frequently 
invaded by the Scot.s. 'I’he last occasion of this kind was in 134(J, 
when under Ihe conduct of king David, they crossed tho Tyne and 
tho llerwtsit, and iuit;aniped about 3 tiiiles frem tho city of Durham. 
Edward was in Franco ; but tho in>rthern nobles and prel.atos collected 
a powei'ful army, an<l the battle of Novill’s Cross terminated in tho 
defeat of ihe Scots ami tho captivity of David. 

Ill the w'ar of tho Roses, tho Yorkists, under tho Marquis of Moiita- 
cuto, marched acros.s Durham to attack the Lancastrians btsfore the 
battle of Hexham. In the invasion of Engband by James IV. of 
Scotland, who favoured the c.ausc of I’orkin Warbeck, Norham Castlo, 
which then belonged to Durham, Avasbosciged by tho king ; but Avhen 
reduced to tho last extremity, it w’as relieved by tho approach of the 
Earl of Surrey with an army. At the time of the Reformation the 
see of Durham was held by Guthbei't Tunstall, a man honourably 
distinguished in that persecuting age by his mildness and forbearance. 
He was imprisoned and depriveil of his bishopric nmler Edward VI., 
was restored under Maiy, but finally deprived after tho aoce8.sion of 
Elizabeth. The religious estahlLshments were not richly endowed, 
with tho exception of tho priory at Durham. Kypen and Sherburn 
hospitiils, which Avero among tho Avcalthiest, had each less than 200/. 
a year gross revenue. In tho rebellion of the earls of Northumber¬ 
land and W'estmoreland in support of the Roman Catholio faith, they 
found little diillculty in lAusing a tumultuous force, with which they 
entered Durham, tore and trampled under foot tho English Bibles and ; 
prayer-books, and celebrated mass in tho catheilrul; they were how¬ 
ever shortly afterwards dispersetl by tho royal army under tho Earl of 
Sussex. In tlie latter part of Elizabeth’s reign tho northern counties 
were much afitlicted by a pestilence. 

When the Scots invaded England, in 1040, they crossed the Tyne 
into this county, Lord Conway, Avho coimnauded tho King’s troops, 
retreating first to Durham, and afterwards to Northallerton in York¬ 
shire. When the civil war broke out in 1642, the Earl of Newcastle 
formed the foiir northern counties into an association for tho king’s 
service. During the Commonwealth the see was dissolvetl; but upon 
the restoration of Charles II. it was re-established, and bestowed on 
Bishop Cosins, who distinguished himself by the munificent use ho 
made of his large revenues. Tho local history of the county since 
the Restoration is not marked by any interesting features. 

Durham is one of the principal counties in which coal is rai8e<l; it 
does not rau^vety high ns an agricultural county. 

In 1851 there were 12 savings banks in the county: at Barnard 
Castle, Bishop Auckland, ('hcster-le-Street, Darlington, Durham, 
Hartlepool, Lauchestor, Middleton-in-Teesdale, Monkwearmouth, 
SoAtth Shields, Stanhope, and Stocktoh-npon-Tees. The total 
amount owing to depositors on the 20th of November 1851, was 
262,4492. 7a. S^d. 

DURHAM, Hie capital of the county of Durham, a dty and borough, 


and the reat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated on tho river Wear, in 
64" 47' N. lat., 1" 34' W. long., distant 268 miles N. by W. from 
liondon by ruad, and the nauxe cii»itauc6 by tho Qroat Northoni and 
York and Newcastle railways. ’I'lio population of the municipal and 
parliamentary borough of Durham in 1851 was 13,188. Tho oity is 
governed by 0 aldermen and 18 councillors, one of whom is major; 
and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. For sanitary 
purposes tho borough is governed by a Local Board of Health. The 
livings are in tho arohdeacourj] and diocese of Durham. Durham 
Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and townships, with an area of 
42,163 acres, and a population in 1851 of 35,793. 

About the close of the 10th century, when the monks of Lindis- 
farne, or Holy Island, removed from Chcstor-lo-Street with tho remains 
of St. Cuthbert, the legend informs us that on the airival of ihe body 
at Dunholme the car iu which it was carried became immovable. 
Tho monks proceeded to build (on the site now occupied by the 
church of Sk Mary-lo-Bow, erected in 1685) a sort of tabernacle of 
boughs, whoi-ciu they deposited the relics; but 8oo?i after a stone 
church Avos built by Bishop Aldun, and dcillciated to St. Cuthbert, 
whose remains were removed and enshrined in it. 'Fhe town of 
Dunholme, or Durham, was besieged uusucces-sfully by Duncan of 
Scotland in 1040. By Lclaud it is called Duresme (tho Norman 
name, Avheuco Durham). 

William tho Conciueror and his friends and folloAvers committed 
droiulful ravages in Durham and its neighl>ourhoot.l, iu reA'onge of the 
murder of tho garrison by the inhabitants, avIiosc feelings of hatred 
hiul been roused into action by the excesses of the Nurmau soldiers. 
In 1072 a strong castle Avas built here, and Waleher, a Norman, Avas 
appointed to the bishopric. This prelate ]>urchased ihe earldom of 
Northumberland, and assumed tho title of (Jount Palatine. In 1003 
tho old churcb built by Aldun Avas iiuUcd down, and tho present 
magnificent edifice begun by King Malcolm, Carilepho tho bishop, 
and Turgot the prior. Durham aa'us often the hcad-qmirteivj of 
Edwanl 111. and of other nionarchs and coininainlcrs on their excur¬ 
sions against iSeotland. .jVftcr the battle of Newburn the city of 
Durham became almost depopulated. 

By an Act passed iu the 27tli of Henry VIII. the temporal juris- 
<liction of the bishops of Durham Avas considerably abridged. In more 
modern times, by the 6th and 7th William IV., c.-q>. IS', the Avhole of 
tho palatine jurisiliction of the bishops of Durham av;is t.akcn aAvay, 
and vested in tho eroAvn as a separate fninchi.se ami n>yalty. 'riic <Mty 
had its first c:harter from Bishop Hugh Pudsey, coulinuid by Pope 
Alcxamler; tho hwt charter avss grented by Binhup Egerloii in 17t>0. 
’i'ho as.sizcs for tho county are held he.o twice a year by the judges 
going the northern circuit. A county court is hebl iu Durham. 

The (dty is nearly euri’ountled by tho river Wear, and forms a 
]>cninsula, tho centn! of which ri.-ies to a lofty eminent^, partislly 
inclosoil by the ancient Avails, anti skirted with hanging gardon.-t 
descending to tho river, on cjacIi side of Avhich are delightful public 
walks called tho Batiks. Tho caihctlnil and castlo croAvn the summit. 
The prospect obtaiuetl frtim tho summit of this eminence, compre- 
lientling a large extent of fertile aiul wooded country; is exccetlitigly 
iutorcstiug; as are also the views of Durham city, castle, and cathetlral 
from numerous points iu the ,appri)!ichea on cither side. Tho cathe- 
dnil occupies tho north side and the ca.-ttle the south side of I’laeu or 
Palaco Green, a spacious s<piare in the centre of the town. Du tho 
Avest side of the square is tho old cxchccpier, comprising tho oflices of 
the I’alatino court of chancery, ollices for the dioce.san ree,onls, &c. 
Other buildiugs connected Avith the ecclesiastical establishuieut atljoin 
those just named. 

Notwithstanding tho marring elibct of so-called restorations anti 
alterations, t?nuugh of tho oiitliiiti of the cathedral reranins to .show 1h 
majastic character of tho original Norman structure. The hiiildiiig i.s 
in tho form of a Jiatiii cross; tho dimensions are a.s follow.^ :—Length, 
502 feet; length of nave, 205 fcatt; height of nave, 60 feet; width of 
nave and aisles, 81 feet; middle transept, 171 feet by 33 ft!i‘t; choir, 
127 feet by 32 feet; eastern tran.sept or chapel of the nine alt.ar.->, 129 
feet by 34 feet. The height of tho great central tower is 210 feet. 
The priueipal entrance AA’as originally at tho Ave.stcm end, a beautiful 
Nomiau arch forming the doorway; but jifter the erection of the 
Galilee Chapel by Bisiiop Puclsey tho northoni iloorwjiy became the 
principal eiitninco. A * -onsopt at the east eiitl called the Chapel of 
the Niue Altars is a fine speoimen of early English architecture, and 
has additional intoro.st ns containing the remain.^ of Bt. (.3uthbert. 
'Pho remama were diseover"d under the site of the former shrine of 
tho saint on the 7th of May, 1847, and were re-intorrctl tho same 
evening. Many interesting old monuments are in the cathedral. 

The castle has received many alterations and repairs from the hands 
of successive bishops of Durham, who used it as a placo of occasional 
residence. The original building is Norman. 'Pho great outer g:ite- 
way, which had been fur some timo used as the county jail, stood till 
1818, when it was rcinovetl. The archway of the present entnince- 
gato is Norman, bqt the tower of thte gateway i.s a recent .^ti iu-tnre, 
built or rcstoi-etl by Bishop Barrington. Tho courtyanl of the 
is an iiTegular square, tho greater portion of tho buildings Udng on 
the north ami Avesb aides. Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, on the westeni sitle, 
was originally 132 feet long by 86 feet in width ; but was considertAbly 
curtailed in its dimensions by succeeding bishops. In this ball 
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^ ia a small ancient edifice. St. Oswald’s was 
partl;r;^u^ aome^y««n back; it is of mixed styles; the tower is of 
the pirpenmealar stj1& St Giles’s church is of early date; ita 
original diaracter has however been considerably chanj^ by repa- 
rationa The other churches are St Nicholas’s church ia the market¬ 
place and St Margaret’s chapel on Crossgate Hill. The Independents, 
Quakers, Primitive, Wesleyan, and New Connexion Methodists and 
Roman Catholics have places of worship. A Grammar school con¬ 
nected with the cathedral has 4 exhibitions for the sons of clergymen 
of 251. each at the school and 60f. earii at either of the universities; 
and 18 King's scholarships, worth about 40t per annuhi each; with 
some sohohuehips for Cambridge University. The school-house has 
been rebuilt outside tho city, with residences for the head master and 
the second master. The number of scholars, including King's scholars, 
was 106 in 1853. A Diocesan training-school had 23 students in 
residence in 1853. There are besides a Blue-Coat school. National 
and Infant schools, a Catholic Free school, a Charity school, a 
mechanics institute, and an athenseum. The Infirmary was established 
in 1761; the present handsome building was erected in 1849. Durham 

r tssesses a savings bank. There are almshouses for 4 poor men and 
poor women, and numerous other benefactions to the poor. 

Durham is lighted with'gas, and is well supplied with water; the 
streets are partially paved. A public fountain stands in the centre 
of the market-place. In the market-place is the guildhall erected by 
Bishop Tunstall in 1555. The town-hall, a spacious and handsome 
edifice in the Tudor baronial style, was erected a few years ago from 
the designs of Mr. Hardwick. The hall is 70 feet long, 35 feet broad, 
and 66 feet high, and is finished with very great richness and splendour. 
There are in Durham a subscription library, a news-room, assembly- 
rooms, and a theatre. A new jail, coimty courts, and house of cor¬ 
rection were erected some years back at a cost of nearly 120,000{. 
Races are held in May. At the northern extremity of the city is 
Framwell-gate bridge, erected about the year 1120 by Bishop Flambard. 
Elvet bridge was originally built by Bishop Pudsey in 1170; it was 
considerably widened and improved some years back. A handsome 
bridf^ of three arches, erected at the end of the last century, crosses 
the river a|^^e extremity of the South Bailey. 

Durham possesses manufactories of carpets, worsted stufib, pa;wr, 
and hats; with tan-works, breweries, and iron and brass foundries. 
The mustard made at Durham has acquired a high character in the 
market. The ooal-field is extensive, and there are numerous coal¬ 
mines near Hbm city. A market for com and provisions is held on 
Saturday. Five frira are held in the year; that held in March is a 
celebrate fair for horses. 

The principal station of the Durham branch of the York and 
Newcastle railway is in Qilesgate; it is spacious and well arranged. 
Among old buildings in Durham may be named the Magdalene Chapel 
in Qilesgate, and the dormitory which belonged to the great monastery 
of Duru^ This dormitory is one of the hugest and finest buildings 
of thp'kind in England. Beaurepaire, or Bear Park, the summer 
retreat of the priors of Durham, is about two miles north-west from 
Durham. About three-quarters of a mile from the city is the site of 
the Maiden Castle, a fortress ascribed to the Romans, as also some 
remains of the Ermine-street. Saline, chalybeate, and sulphureous 
springs are found in the neighbourhood. 

JHu-ham, Univernty of.—A college was founded here by the prior 
and convent of Durham in 1290, which was afterwards enlarged 
by the liberality of Bishop Buiy and Bishop Hatfield. At the disso- 
lutioh of menace houses the endowments of Durham College were 
given to the dean and chapter, in the preamble to whose foundation- 
charter, granted by Henry VIII. in 1641, the promotion of learning 
is particularly referred ta Oliver Cromwell instituted a college at 
Durham which he endowed from the sequestrated revalues of the 
dean and chapter. At the restoration these arrangements were over¬ 
turned, and the dean and chapter received again their alienated 
emoluments. The present university owes its existence mainty to the 
exertions of the vmerable Charles Thorp, D j)., archdeacon of I^ham, 
who on the wtitu^n of the university was appointed to the office 


with'readers hi law, Hebrewj history and polite literature, and natural 
phuosf^y, and a lecturer in chemirtry and mlneralo^. Of University 
CdUage the warden of t|w university is master. Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall,Instituted in 1846, is for divinity students. It has four tutors, 
one of whom is principsl, a censor, and a dioplain. The academical 
year consists of three terms of not less tiian eight weeks each, which 
are called Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter terms. The age of 
admission to the academicai course is from 16 to 21; and for the 
divinity course between 21 and 26; beyond this ago students must 
be admitted by special leave. Care hsa been taken that the chaiges 
’or the necessary expenses of students shall be as moderate as is 
BODsistent with comfort, and any approach to extravagance is sedulously 
guarded ag^nst. * 

The diocese of Durham is in the province of York; it extends over 
the counties of Durham and Northumberluid, and comprises 242 
benefices. It is divided into three archdeaconries, Durham, North¬ 
umberland, and Lindisfome. The chapter consists of the dean, tho 
archdeacons, 9 canons, 19 honorary canons, 6 minor canons, a chau- 
sellor, a sacrist, and a precentor. The income of the bishop is fixed 
,t 80001. a year. 

(Surtees, Durham; Hutchinson, Jligtory of Durham; Omsby, 
^k^chea of Durham ; Communication from Durham.) 

DURLACH, a town in Baden, capital of the circle of Durlnch in 
he province of Mittel-Rhein, is situated on the Pfinz, at tho foot of 
he 'Thurmbeig, a richly-cultivated hill, about 3 miles E. from 
Karlsruhe, tho rood to which is formed by a straight avenue of 
Lombardy poplars; in 48* 69' N. lat., 8* 25' E. long.; and has a 
population of about 5000. Durlach is a station on tho Duke of 
Baden’s railway, which runs up the right bank of the Rhein from 
Mannheim to Bile. It is an old town, and was long the residenra of 
Ihe margraves of Baden-Durloch, one of whom, Charles William, 
built Carlsnffie, and removed tho seat of government to that spot. 
The palace, called the Carlsburg, and its gardens are the • chief 
attraction of the place. In these gardens are four stone columns 
once set up on the road through tho land of the Decumatos, in the 
reigns of Caracalla, Heliogabalus, and Alexander Sovenis, as well as 
an altar to Hercules, and several stone tablets with Roman inscriptions 
upon them. The town has a church, a training school, anil a town- 
hall. Trade, amculture, and horticulture, the manufacture of wine, 
and mechanical pursuits form the chief occupations of the people. 
The environs are covered with orchards, 'robacco and earthenware 
are manufactured, and the town has one of the most extensive 
markets for grain in tho grand duchy. 

DURROW, [KiLKiSKWir.] 

DURSLEY, Gloucestershire, a market-town and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated at the base of a steep hill, pi 51” 40' 
N. latw, 2” 20' W. long.; distant 15 miles S. by W. from Gloucester, 
and 106 miles from London by road. The population of the town of 
Dursley in 1851 was 2617. The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry 
of Gloucester and diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. Dursley Poor- 
Law Union contains 10 parishes and a chapelry, with an area of 
26,270 acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,813. 

Dursley consists principally of two streets, which cross each other. 
The houses are irregularly built. The church is handsome and 
commodious. The Independents have a place of worship. The 
market-house is a neat freestone building erected in 1738. Tho 
market-day is Thursday; there are two annual fairs. A county 
court is hdd in Dursley, and there is a savings bank. The clow 
manufacture is carried on to a considerable extent. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood is a quarry of tophies, or puff-stone, which being soft is 
easily worked, but exposure to the air hardens the stone and makes it 
durable. The walls of Berkeley Castle, which were built of this 
stone some seven centuries ago, are still in good preservation. 

DCSSELDORF, a government or administrative circle in the 
Prussian province of the Rhine, is bounded N. by Holland, E. by 
Westphalia, S. by the government of Cologne, and W. by Hollwd 
and the government of Aachen. It has an area of 2065 square miles, 
and had at the close of 1849 a population of 007,151, among whom 
about 7500 were Jews, 900 Menuonites, and the rest Catholics and 
Evangelicals in the ratio of about seven to four. It is the most 
densely peopled portion of tiie Prussian dominions. The Rhine 
which enters this government near Rheinfeld, divides it into^ two 
nMrly equal portions, and after receiving many small rivers quits it 
near Sclmnkensohanx, where it is 2300 feet m width. 'During its 


northern i>art of the government is level, and though it contains 
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nnder the provisions of an Act of Parliament obtained by the Ifishop 
and dean and chapter in 1832. In 1837 a royal chartyr of incorporation 
granted to the institution tho style and title of ‘ the warden, masters, 
and sch ol a r s of the University of Durham.* The oharter gikve the 
power <rf oonferring dq^rees, and confirmed the rights and privil^ea 
assured to it ity Act of Parliament, or usually enjoyed by chartered 
univenitJeo. The bishop is visitor; the dean of Durham is in fhtnro 
to be wsidiBii.. There are professorships of divinity and ecotesjastical 
histoiy, Greek end cJessicallitemtare, and matbemKtioiyu^aetfpnogiy, 


land and pastures. The soil of the other parts is highly productive 
in general, but there ore many forests and barreie tracts in the 
mountainous districts on the right bank of the Rhine, particularly in 
the circle of Lennep. The quantity of arable land is computed at 
680,000 acres, end of meadows and pastures at 155,000 acres. There 
are extensive manufactures of woollens^ silk% cotton, thread, leather, 
steel, iron, ironware and cutlery, tobacco, soap, Ac. Iron, coals, and 
pottW day are among the native products. Grating and the rearing 
of jiQrses and cattle are actively pursued. The government is 
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iravened by railroads which communicate with the l^lgian, Quio* 
yerian, and Frussian linea The government is divided into fcbiS tom 
circles, and contains many considerable towm^ the inhabitants of wl^h 
are extensively engaged in manufacturing enterprise. DilssEi^ftCwe 
capita], Bahmkn, Cx.evs8, Cbsfsld, Duisbubo, and Elbebfbu) are 
noticed in separate articles. 

Among the other towns are—which stands 28 miles by 
rulway N.E. from Diisseldorf, between the Buhr and &e Emi^e, in a 
rich iron and coal district, has four churches, a gymnasium, an 
hospital, iron blast-funmces, factories for steam machinery, cast-steel 
works, smalt-factories, Ac., and a population of about 7500. Emmerich, 
a frontier fortress of Prussia, winch is on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and has 7000 inhabitants; it stands in the centre of a rich 
agricultural districi^ and has a custom-house, four churches, consider¬ 
able manufactures of woollens, soap, leather, hats, &c. Zennep, 

20 miles K. by S. from Dussoldoif, ond not far from the left bank of 
the Wipper, has important cloth factories, and dye-houses, and trades 
in wines, hats, iron-ware, Ac. : population, 4000. Milhlheim, a pretty 
town on the right bank of the Buhr, 15 miles N.E. from Diisseldorf, 
has lai'go silk and cotton-factorios, zinc and iron-works, establish¬ 
ments ibr the manufacture of steam machinery, and 9000 inhabitants, 
who are also largely engaged in the export of coals. Neuu, a 
fortress and flourishing manufacturing town, 4 miles S.W. from 
Diisseldorf, has 8000 inhabitants; it is said to be the Novesiwn, of the 
Romans; up to the 13th century the Rhine flowed close past the 
walls, from which it is now nearly 2 miles distant; the church of St. 
Quiriuus is the most important building; the manufactures are 
woollen-cloth, flannel, cotton-cloth and yam, ribands, ha1», starch, 
vincgoi', soap, oil, &c.; there is also a good trade in com, slates, 
timber, coals, quills, and stone. Nove.sium was sacked by Attila in 
A.D. 451; in 1254 the town joined the Hanseatic league. Ronadorf, 
midway between Elberfeld and Lonnep, has 4000 inhabitants, who 
manufacture cutlery, silk, cotton-clom, woollen-cloth, and linen. 
Ruhrort, at the entrance of the Ruhr into the Rhine, has a large 
trade in coals, yards for building steam-tugs, cotton-factories, work¬ 
shops for tlie construction of steam and other machinery, and about 
3500 inhabitants. A railroad 5 4 miles in length connects Ruhrort 
with the Oberhausen station on the Cologne-Minden railway. 
^ABKKSBEnu.] Solingen, 15 miles S.E. from Diisseldorf, has 6000 
inhabitants, and is famous for the manufacture of sword-blades, foils, 
cutlery, and iron-ware. Steele, or Steyle, situated a short distance 
E. from Essen on the right bank of the Ruhr, and in the centre of 
the Westphalian coal-field, has about 2000 inhabitants. A railway 

21 miles in length runs from Steele to the Vohwinkel station on the 
Diisscldorf-Elberfeld railway. Weael, which stands at the junction of 
the Lippo with the Rhine, and on the right bank of the latter; is a 
fortress of the first cIms, defended by a citadel on the south side of 
the town, and connected by a bridge of boats with Port Blucher, on 
the loft bank of the Rhine; the town including the garrison has 
13,000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen and cotton-cloths, soap, 
hats, cordage, leather, tobacco, beer, Ac., and carry on a considerable 
trade with Holland by the Rhine, and with Westphalia by the Lippe, 
which has been made navigable; the chief articles of commerce ai-e 
com, timber, coals, salt, wine, brandy, and colonial produce; it 
has a gymnasium, seven chundies, a synagogue, a town-house, an 
arsenal, house of correction, and a number of distilleries. 

DOSSELDORF, the capital formerly of the duchy of Berg, now of 
the government of Diisseldorf in Rhenish Prussia, is situated in the 
centre of a fertile country on the right bank of the Rhine, at the 
point w'hcre the Diissel joins that river, in 50" 13' N. lat., 6” 47' E. long., 
at an elevation of about 100 feet above the level of the Be<a, 22 miles 
by railway N. from Cologne, and has, including the suburbs, a popu¬ 
lation of 31,000, who are chiefly Roman Catholics. It was raised firom 
the rank of a village to that of a municipal town by Adolphus V., 
duke of Berg, in 1288; it was first united to the Prussian dominions 
with the du^y of Berg in 1815. The flying bridge across the Rhine 
dates from the year 1680. Diisseldorf having been carefully fortified, 
acquired the character of a fortress in the middle of the last century; 
but it was never tenable against a serious assault, and the defences 
wore razed by virtue of the treaty of Luneville in 1802, It is one of 
the best-built towns on the Rhine, and hat more the appeahmeo of a 
small German capital than any of the other Rhenish towns. The streets 
are broad and planted with avenues of trees, and contain many showy 
shops. ' Ptissoldorf is surrounded by extensive garden-grounds, and 
consists of l^roe quarters, namely : the Altstadt, on the right bank of 
the Diissel, which was the whole extent of the town imtil the ban¬ 
ning of the 17th century; the Neustadt, on the Rhine; and Carlstadt, 
the handsomest part of Diisseldorf, south of the Old Town, and on 
the left bank of the Diissel, which takes its name from Carl 
Theodore, the elector-palatine, who founded it in 1786. There are 
five squares or open spaces, on one of which, the old market-place, 
stands a colossal equestrian statue in bronze of Johann Wilhelm, elector- 
palatine. Among the buildings of note are the old electoral palace, 
which is now occupied by the Academy of Arts and the Royal Mint, and 
in the court-yard of which is another statue of Johann Wilhelm in 
marble. The town had formerly a famous pioture^alleiy, founded in 
1710 by the elector Johann Wilhelm; but the paintings were removed 
to Hilmbh in 1808, and those which it now oontams are md to be of littie 
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goverament-h^M, on^ a cotlega of Jesuits; the observatory, town- 
hall (erected in 1667)»: courts of hmr, barraoks, theatre, oymnasium, 
and a public libraiy of above 80,000 vdumen msseldOrt hst'seven 
churches, two'of whicll belong «d the Protestants; the most remitk- 
able are St. Lambtrt'^ mid;'St. Andrew’s (the oldest in the town, whidt 
contains some good pictures and the tolhba of'several of the dukse of 
Berg, Ac.); and t)io church of the Jesuits, a hmdMme and richly* 
decorated structui'o with two ste^les, beneath the main altar of which 
other Bovci-eigns of Diisseldorf are interred, '^sides these ^ei^aro a 
syna^rae, three nunneries, an orphan and a lunatic asylum, two 
hospitals, an infirmary, and various schools. 

Diisseldorf is the seat of the provincial government and tribunals 
of justice. A court of assize is held in the town. It has manufactories 
of woollens, cottons, leather, hats, tobacco, jewellery, mirroi% stock¬ 
ings, Ac., and carries on a considerable trade in cotton, wool, wines 
and spirits, colonial produce, coals, timber, slates, and other common- 
ties. It has been a free port since 1829. Adjoining the town are the 
royal gardens and a botanic garden. The growing importance of 
Diisseldorf as a commercial port is shewn by the increase of its 
imports and exports, which in 1836 were respectively 855,533 cwts. 
and 118,144 cwts.; in 1845, 1,535,926 cwts. and 206,370 cwts. A 
large portion of the imports were for the use of Elberfeld and other 
manufteturing towns in the neighbourhood. The establishment of 
railroads has increased the commercial advantages of the town. 
Steamers ply regularly up and down the Rhine. 

DWINA, or DVINA, a river of Northern Russia, the largest that 
falls into the White Sea, originates in the confluence of two smaller 
rivers, the Sukhona and the Jug (Yug), near Vellki-Uastiug, in 60“ 46' 
N. lat., 46“ 80' E. long. The Sukhona, a considerable stream, which 
flows out of Lake Kubinskoi, and runs with a very tortuous channel 
and in a north-easterly direction through the south-western parts of 
the government of Vologda, describes a course (along the wholo of 
which it is navigable), of about 285 miles between that lake and its 
junction with the Jug. The Jug, flowing down from a morass on tho 
northern range of the^olga^Mountaiu8, at the southernmost point of 
the same government, and in the early part of its course washing tho 
walls of Nikolsk in its progress northward to ito confluence with tho 
Bukhona, has a length of about 248 miles. These two rivers unite 
below Veliki-Usstiug, and the river is thenceforward denominated tho 
Dwioa (* double river.’) Tho Dwina flows in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion through tho western districts of the government of Vologda, 
becomes navigable before it quits them, traverses tho south-western 
part of the government of Archangel, and dischai*gos its waters 
through five arms below the town of Archangel into the Ray of Dwin- 
skaya, in tho IVhite Sea. Its length in a straight lino ftum the con- 
finence of the Sukhona and the Jug to its mouth is about 312 miles, 
but, iucluding its winding, it is estimated at about 736 miles. The 
Dwina is navigable from the close of April to the first week in Novem¬ 
ber for a distance of about 240 miles; but owing to shoals at ito 
mouth vessels of more than 14 feet draught cannot enter it. [Arch- 
AKGsr., voL i., cols. 439, 442.] It generally flows between high banks, 
and is on an average ftom 500 to 600 feet in width ; at Archangel this 
width is increased to four miles. Its chief tributaries are, on its right 
bank, the Vytehegda and the Pinega. The source of the Vytehegda 
is on the declivity of the Vortshoturi range of the Ural Moimtaina ; 
this river has numerous bends, and falls into the Dwina ia the centre 
of the government of Vologda, from which point the Dwina becomes 
navigable. The whole length of the Vytehegda is not less than 500 
milea The Syaola, which flows northward from the mountains of 
Viatka, joins the Vytehe^a on tho left bank at Ust-Sysolsk in tho 
government of Volo^o. The Pinega rises in the north of tho govern¬ 
ment of Vologda, not far from the right bank of tho Dwina, in about 
60“ 20' N. lat, and flows in a very tortuous course northward to Piueg, 
in the government of ArohangeL From Pineg the river is navigable, 
and flows wostwanl into tho Dwina a little above the town of Kbol- 
mogory. The length of the Pinega, reckoning all its windings, is 
littie short of 300 miles. Soon after it has received the Pinega on 
its right biuik, the Dwina forms a number of islands, which extend 
to its mouth. On its 1 ft bank the Dwina receives the Vagte, which 
is navigable for about 75 miles, and joins the Dwina above Poiuskoi, 
in the government of Archangel, and the Emtsaor Yamza, a river 
navigable for about 90 miles which has ite confluence with the Dwina 
about 86 miles above Vilsk in the same ^vemment. The tide is 
perceptible in the Dwina nearly 80 milea above Archangel. Tho basin 
of the river occupies an area of about 128,900 square miles; the bed 
is generally of clay, covered ■with a thin layer of sand. The Dwina 
abounds in fish. [Auchakobu] 

DYLE. rScHELDK.1 

DYRRACHIUM. [Durazzo.] • " 

DYSART, Fifeslyre, Scotland, a royal buigh and sea-port, is situ¬ 
ated on tho northern shore of the Frith of Forth, about 16 mil^ N. by 
K. from Edinbmgh, and 14 miles E. from Dunfermline, in 56“ 7' N. lat., 
3“ 6' W. long. Dysart unites with Kirkcaldy, Burntisland, and King- 
horn in returning one member to the Imperial Parliament: tho 
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ootuUte chiefiy of thf«e MxMali h umH .44ti»ii o^hu* eim< 
tains the. punlio oflmo. nij|L..tijilya !■ Uyotod and cleanaed nndeir 
poUoe reguMAon. fyfwui wg.'s ttaiill batbo^, attaohed to witioh ie 
a !a^ wet JMttdpa ttih.toaHah bh«rdi there are » Free ohuroh 
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rimUiyrly ara^M, and SQO oUldran are there also olothed and edtioated 
in an Inetnution, the munlfleent endowment of itr. Philp, a merohant 
in Kiriuial^i who left 8(UB^ to be devoM to aitaUiahiiig eohoola in 
Kinoaldy, htthbeadj AbboUiBU, and Kinghom. At Fatnhead are a 
chapel of ease» a Free ohnrob, and a Dlaaentlng ohapel. At Dfsarb is 
a efea^cm of the Edinburg, Perth, and Dundee rulwaF; and there 
are padtet-Teaeala twice a week to Leith. The chief manufkoture is 
the q>Inn^ ot flu and waavitif <rf doth. Idmeatone, saadatone, and 
ironstone are qnanisd. 

(JVew StatUAcai AcamU pf BvQtUmA.) 
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/lABBLLO. rPuKHTO CAMiibi«.1 I rivon Cnpili tiiul Bank, buUi uf which Join Uw Sfcma or Blimhiaa' 

^ (7ABS8, OULV OF. [KuaflaJ I li&kn: the Barak at tiis point (24* lat, Vl* long.) wEera that river 

OABRA. [CuBoovA.] I takes the nanw of the Uc^gna. During certain porta uf the jrear the 

CAHHKllA. [Balkartc Islamm.] Barak oan be navigated; In the dry season it is furdaUe, the ehaanol 

CABUL (pronounced anil aonintinies spelt Cauboi>l> also KaIioo])( being obstructed by rocks; but soon after the ndna have set in the 
the oBidtal of the State uf Cabnl in the i»>rth of Af^anistan, i* river has a depth of from 80 to 40 feet of wattn-. From June until 
situatnd on the Uabid River, in a wide f^n betwoeu 6000 and TOOO November oonaitlerable traeU are inundated, and the difficulty of 
fiwt nhove the sea, in 84* 80' W. lot, 0«* 8' E, Inug., at a distance of travulUng is oonsequeutly incrensnl. ^ 

lilwiit 60 iniles N. from ahnanoo, 200 miles N.K. Candahor. and Tho jungle fever, oftsa fatal to Europeaus, is common in Cschar. 
120 miles W. from reshnwur; population about 60,000. Tlie oiW is , It dues nut however attack Uie natives with equal violence. The 
flanked on throe sidw ^ low hills, anil indlowd a walL The \ country is thinly inhabited. The entire populatiou hoa been estiuiated 
north<caslern quarter forms the Bain (Palace uf Kiiigs), a for* at about 860,000, but tbe numbers ars liable to constant fluctuatiou. 

tifled iooltsHira comprising the resiileiioe of the Khsn of Cateil, the The best peaple||l distriots arc tlioee nearest to the south-west, and a 
guveraiiicut oflioes, tho palaoe ganleus, and a small town. The outer level tract In tbe uortii near the CapUi River and adjacent to the town 
town is about tlinw n^ea in circuit, compactly built« chiefly with of Dha im apore. 

HUOKlricd bricks and wood to avoid the ooiuMiieiioes of tho frequent Cua[>ure, tho modem capital, is 20 miles south fri>m Qrolarge, the 
uartbquAkfMk It Jb fintfinxl by four gfttM placed At tho encla uf tbo j ancioiit capital uf Hoirutnbop io 24" 42' X. la^, 02" 42' £# laug:., oo 
two priudisJ streels that crass the city. One of these streets, mnning ■ the banks of a sm all stream^ called tbe Uadhura. The Kaja of Cadiar 
imrthwsrd, ladtothe onoemBgnifloonllMUiKandustruyodby theBritiiui having in 1811 removed his residence to Doodputlee, a small tuwu 
on their evacuation of Cabiil, on which oeoanlDn also the n**^^ llissar \ about 18 luilee farther north, C^ospuzu has sinoo oomuderab^' fallen 
was greatly dmnsgod. The city la divided iuto noparate each ' off, Tho towu uf Dharmapore, in Uta uoiihom division of the 

of which is walleiT, and may form on oecaiiion a separate fortress. lu i province and about 60^ miles from t^porc, was formerly a place of 
guiinal tbe streets are crooked, bai^ paved, and narrow; so mneh j some strength, and enjuyed a cimsidenble trade; but the fort has 
BO, that two horsemen oan with diflumiy pass in eomo Ihun. | now fallen into decoy, the trade baa in a great measure left the place. 
The houaue are twu and three atones high, and. as in must fiurts of ; and its population has decreased 

the oast, tliey have flat roofs : thiMO of we wealtlw are built round Uachar was liivnded by the Biimcse in 1774, but the force flrat sent 
onurtyaids, and surrouiuled by gardena The tomb of the emperor was destroyed by tho jungle fever. A second expeditiem reduced the 
Baber who made Uabul hie capital is on a hill outsi«le the city; it is nua to submission, and forced him to liecomo a tributoiy of the King 
surrounded 1^ large beds of flowers, and commands n noble prosjieut: «» Av& In 1810 tho Kqja of Cichar placed himself umUr the ^o- 
tho tomb of TiinuivSltah is a brick oetagon sannonntod a cuimla. tootion of the British. Home twenty yean later the pn>vinoo became 
The plain about the city ia laid out in orcliaida and gardens, which ' tho scene uf trouble and confusion. In 1880 the Ri^ Govind Cbonilm 
in some saasons of the year are very beaiitifuL The climate of Cabul, i vnis murdered by hia own mard. By desire of the pen|>Ie, as well as 
uwuig to its great olcvation above the roe, is very ould in winter, ; to insure peace on tlie north-east frontier, it was detmiuued to annex 
wluidi is long and severo;. fAjruUAanTAg.] The summer Is the province to tlio British empire. The affiun of the province are 
ibdigfatfuL Cabul is tbs centra of a veiv active iranait trade in , administered by a imtive rajs umler the protection of the Company's* 
Rusubu, Chinese, soil other northern proditoli^ whieh are sent by , guvotnu^U 

caravans to Uiudustan and I^l^Bia. The routes by wUidi this trade (Hamilton, Ahsf itulia Gaultcn' i Wilsf^, J/iatorg qf Btitbik India s 

is euuductod and tbo items of whudi It conaists are given iu the Partianuntarg i*uprrs.) 

article on AiruiiARmAV. Cabnl has also importMit markets for CADEK IDRIK r^HEaii}XBTH8HiHK.j 

the snlo of com, honeis cattle, and ftiol; it is particularly cole- CADI^ PROVINCE OF. ^Sbvu.la.1 

bratod iu tbe oast fijr the exoellmce and abunibmco of its fi-uits ami CADIZ, a city and sea*|»ort, is siluateu on the south-west coast of 

vegetabU's. Spain, in 86' 81' N. lab, 6' 17' W, lon^, 70 nulcs from tbe 

Cabul oeoupies probably an anioeni site; some think it to be the eity of Sevillik It is the capital of the modem province of (Vidii^ 
Csbum of Ptolemy. The Arabio hL^riana mention it as tlm rasidenoo ! which is iuriuded m the oncicDt province of HeviUn and great diviskm 
of a Hindoo priuue iu the 7th oontury. It was taken by 'IVuosriane | of Andalucia. It is the see of a bishop, suffrugan to the srebbwhop 
about 1804, aud again in 1739 by Hadir-Shab, who funnderod it. of tievillo. The population in 1845 was 53,922. 

Ou the death of Nadir.81iah, Ahmed Khan, the founder of the ! CiuUs is built on the eml of a low and narrow isthmus or tongue 
Duranee monarchy, took poss e naon of Cabul, ond his aim Timur of laml, whidi extends from the island of Leon (Isla do Leon), about 
mode it, in 1774 the capital of AlghauiataD. The evente that 5 uiilos in a uorth-north-west directiou. Tho rocky extremity uu 
uooarred in tiio city daring the late AJI^hon war on noticed undew wbioh tbe city is constructed is consulsrably higher Uisn the isthmus 
AruUAimTAa, which connects it a*ith the Isla do Leon; it has a olzoait of aix or 

CABUL RIVKIL [AvuHAaTnAV.j aeven mile% and is surruumled liy tho sea on all sidm auepi wharo 

CACEBEK [EamuaiADiiB^ Si'axisil] it joins the isthmna The whole of the western mdea of tha city, tk 

CACHA'R, a prorince in tha north-east quarter of Hindustan, is isthmus^ and the Isla do Leon, on open to tha Atlantio Ocean; to tlm 
boun d ed N. by the Brahmudtra River Aaam, E. by Hanipoer and north and uurth-eust the pnijoctiune of the mainland form with tho 

t^ fitftnase territory, Ik by Silheb and Tipenh, W. by tha nriu- isthmus the of Cadis, which includes a cixcuifc of mor than 
oipsli^ of Jynti^ This province la situatil between 24* end 27* thirty mUsa miter b», the entranoe. to which is between the 

K. lak, and between 92* and 94* B. lon&: its Isogth lhan north to city ""d Uie promontory of Rota, distant about five ia exposed 
south is about 140 En g li sh miln^ andito breadth flroni east to west to the eouth-wost, but the inner hoy ie well ilultered, ami affords in 
about 100 milea. most places guud anohocage. Some dangeroue rxiiu esMad Lss 

Cschar, tho a n cie n t waioe of whidi wee Heinunbo, is ^vide^into Fuercas (tha idows) are eeattssad oppoeita we city, in ^a direction of 
Cwbar Proper sad Dhsnnapore; 1^ flnt oeoupyiiv the south and Rota. Tho Quaddeto enters tha oea at Puerto do Santa Maria, wherr 
the second tiie north port oi tho proviuoo. The oooutry in general the ituisr boy msy be mid to commence, aid within this portion the 
u uoantainoae ; tho greater part of tha ja oovared whh harbour is fbnuea by a wdl-omistnioted uhols^ but ia not of suffioiene 

tirnes, bamboo^ and jungla^ whlah frnqmsrtilj render them di^Ah to allow large vnasla to come close up to ihs vily. From 

"Moeerihle; the peseee are not nmotlMble at sU ■manna, and ibw { Puerto de Santa Maria the ooeet trends eouth, and tho bi^ becomes 

*oa« have bean made fat Uie district. j narrower, the mouth bring Uio orosa’flrea. of the firta of 

^ groat nnmb s r of snail streams havo thalr aonioai in tha high ; Matsgor^ and Puntaleo. Hm an iila^ wklrii contained Fort Son 
It ads of Oachan ^loaa in the castarn monntahu nnita *«»«* fonn^ba ' Iiui% u dlridad from tha ^ called the Trocadaro, 
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Vrom the Trucadero the bay aweepa inwarda, formiog a amall bay in 
the mainland, whuro the town of Puerto Real ia rituam,and oppodte 
the narrow channel called the Rio de Santi Petri, whira ^videe the 
lala de Leuii from the mainland, and ia oroaaed by a bridge catlod the 
Puente de Zuazo. On the mainland, at the entrance of the Rio de 
Santi Pe^ ia La Catraoa, one of the chief naval araenala of Spain, 
formerly a atation for the oarracka, or galleoua, and from the dock- 
yarda of which were Mubaequently floated the grand three-deokom, 
moat of wbioih were deatroyed by the Britifdi fleeta dniittg tiie laat 
war with Spun. The Rio de Santi Petri ia very deep, and at the 
entranoe from the Atlantic ia defended by a rocVbaVit cabtie. Port 
San Lnia, in the isiet of the Troraulcro, woe much inivured by Harahal 
Victor, and ufterworda utterly dcatruyed by the Duo d’A^ouldmo. 
The fortificatiuua generally are at pruaeut in a atate of neglect and 
dilapidaitoii. 

Too city of Cadiz is in form nearly a aquiire, esiuli side of which ia 
about a mile and a iuUf in length. It is Burroumled by ramparta, and 
has five gates, one of which opens on the isthmus, whicli is itaelf 
intersected about the middle by a deep entrenchment called the 
Cortadurs. Between the ramparts and the bay publio walks have 
been formed. The principal walk, the Alameda, ia on the easteni 
aide of the city. It ia planted with trees and provided with scats, 
and is thronged on the fine eveninqa. The atrocta are regularly lud 
out, mostly crossing each other at right-angles; they are in general 
narrow, but are well paved and lighted. The prinolpal street however 
is of good wulth; it contains the Exchange (liolsa), the honsos of the 
nobility and chief inerclwnts, imdis tlio gnsit resort fur men of business 
and loungers during the early port of the day. It is connected with 
the principal stiuaro (Pinza I^ui Antonio), which though not largo is 
handsome, surrounded by larjp) houses, and planted with trees, wiUi 
marble seats beneath them. Thu houses of Cadiz are built of a white 
atone, which gives the city a remarkably bright and sloon appearanoo, 
and the fronts of most of them are paiiitm, andlia vo Imlconiaa furnished 
with curtains to sharlo the iuinates from the sun. The supply of 
water for general purposes is from min oolleutod in cisterns, but good 
water in abuiidanco ia brought in boats from Puerto Santa Maria. 
The lighthoiiso of Sau Sebastian is on the western side of the city ; 
it rises 172 feet fix>ni the base, imd is visible in clear weather at a dis- 
touce of 20 roil(^ FVom^ the top of the Torre de la Yigia the white 
and smokeless city, with its look-out towers (uiiradures), its flat roofs, 
oud flags, is seen t<i great advantage. 

Ciuliz contains two cathwlmls. The old one was built in 1597. 
The now one (La Nueva Outodral) was commenced in 1720, by the 
corfiorotiun, to supply the want of dignity of the old one, but was not 
completed till about 1840. It ia however of small size and poor 
arclutoctura. There arc two theatres (in the larger of which operas 
are sometimes jMirforuiod), and a now bull-areiia (Plaza de Toros). 
The Mnsoo or>ntaius about 100 iNUiitiugs by Znrboran, Hnrilli^ 
Oiordanu, and others, but they are not of the highest class. The 
chapel of the siippreiisiwl convent of San I'Vouoisco contains the laat 
wuric of Munllo, who foil from the scaffolding while painting it^ and 
died in couscqiiouce at iievillii. There are artillery-barmks, a naval 
colliwe, a oiistom-huuse, a Hunso of Refuge (Casa de Miserioordia), 
which somotiiues ooiitains 1000 inmates, and several smaller (^atitahlo 
establiidimeutH. The city also contains a college, a school of navigaUun, 
and several other educational institutiouM. 

Cadiz for a long period enjoyed a very' high degree of commercial 

? roBpority. Tn 1792 the imports from Hpauudi America ainonutod to 
,295,8834.; hat this commercial activity was almost wholly destroyed 
by the defection of the S|HUiish colonies at the commencement' of the 
jtresent oentnp'. The ftnroig^ trade, which is now in a state of great 
depression, arises out of the importation, in Spanish ships, of colonial 
pxoduco from Cuba, l*uertu Rico, and the Philippine Islands; hides, 
cocoa, indigo, and other produce from South America; salt-fish tmm 
Newfouiidfand, in English vessels; and manufacture goods from 
England, Franco, and Gcivnuny; but a great amount of this laid 
branch of trade is contraband. The exports consist mostly of w'ino, 
olive-oil, firuits, sal^ and quicksilver. Tn 1849 the export of slierry 
umountwl to 189,170 butts. Hie annual value of the exports is under 
2,000,000/., and that of the imports (exclusive of the ouiitobiuid trade) 
is not miuili^ more than 1,000,0004. Hiui-steamera go once a week 
between Cadiz and the Canary Islimda, The coasting tnule is carried 
on in small craft, not exceeding 60 tons burden, which import 
provisions, groin, charcoal, Ac. from the other maritime provinces, 
and export colonial produce, and linen and woollen goods.- The 
manufacturm carried on in the city consist of soap, glassy coarse 
woollen fabnus, oottun and silk guodi^ and Thera are also some 

sugar-refineries and tnunories. 

Cadiz is one of the most anoieut towns in Europe. It was founded 
by the l^homiciana several hundreds of yean beforo the Chriatian era, 
and was the {preat mart whence the tin of Britain and other products 
of westoin Europe were distributed over the eastorn worM. Tha 
PtuBnioiah name of the town was GMtr. ThaQraeksnam^itrahi^: 
tha .tonuuia Gadet, and under them it was mmie a wnmirttpliini, and 
became one of the richest cities in the Roman empire. It th w p teoeived 
the title of 'Augusta Urbs Julia Gaditana,’ and was tiie seat of one of 
the four Conventus JuriiUci of Poatica. It 'was by the Goths, 
and from them by the Moors, From the Muon it was xeoovered by 


Alqnso el Sabio, September 14th, 1262. It has often been besittgod. It 
'was taken by assault pfllaged, and burnt by the En g liah in 1596. 
It was long blockaded admiral Blake, who there captnrod two 
^eons laileii with treasure, and sunk’ eight others. Two^ English 
expeditions swnst it fsilo^ one hi 1028, and another in 1702. 
It was investod by the Firench during the Peninsular War in 1810, and 
the investment oontinued till August 25th, 1819, when, in oonsoquencu 
of the movements of the Duke of Wellington, the blockade was 
disoontinued, and about 1000 guns were destroyed, oa woU oa the vast 
yfotka at Ciuclano, Puerto ^nta Maria, and the Trocadero. lu 
August, 1828, it was iNM&oged hy the uuo d'Angoul&me, and in 
October the same year was doliverra up to lum. The French troops 
retained posBossion of it till the summer of 1828. 

(Stralm, iii. p. 168, Ac., nd. Casaub.; Pliny, ATt*/. JVa/. iv. 22, Ac.; 
Ford, HatulbotA A^t»/ Borrow, Bt54e «» Spain/ Napier, Patm- 
aular War.) 

CADORR [Bkllusu.] 

CADSAND. [Zeklaxo.] 

CAEN, the capital of the dejiortmcnt of Colvailori, in tlie north 
of France^ the seat of a high court of appeal for the departments of 
Calvados, Mancbe, and Oriie, of tribunals of first instance and of 
oommerco, of a chamber of commerce and exchange, of a provincial 
university, an onduwod college, and an inferior school of navigation, 
.is situated ab the ooiifliienue of the Odon with tlio Oi*ne, 127 miltM 
W. from Paris, in 49° II' N. lat., 0° 21' W. long., and has 40,.569 
inhabitants including the whole commune. 

The city stands at a distance of 7 miles from the month of tlio 
Onie in toe English Channel. Thera is no evideuoo of its existence 
before the 9th ooutnry, when it was colled Cathoin or Cathem, from 
which the modem mune is sfdd to be derived. When Charles the 
Simple in 912 ceded Nenstria to the Northmen, Caen was a largo and 
important town. The Conqueror and his wife Matilda resided in it 
for some time, and coutriliuted greatly to its emhollishmont. 'J'iie 
Conqueror commenced the castle <if Caen, which was finished by 
Henry 1. of England, and too town became the capital of liowor 
Normandie. In 1346, soon after it had been walled in perhaps for 
the first time, Edward 111. took Caen alter a siege, and plundered it. 
“The town was then,'* says Froisaart, “liu'ge, strong, and fiiU of 
drapeiy and oil other sorts of morohaiidise, riem citizens, noble dames 
and damsels, and fine ohurcheH.” The English took it again in 1417, 
and held it till 1450, 'when it capitulated to Count Duitois. Since 
that time it has beluiigod to the l^nch. 

Coon is situated in a level tract, almost wholly consisting of 
uiiinclused fields of buck-wheat and other coni, extending with 
monotonous cuutiniiity os far as the eye can reacli. The appearance 
of the town from a distance is grand, both from its extent aud the 
niinibor of towers and spires 'that rise from it. The streets arc wide 
and clean, and the houses are built of stone. The finest streets aro 
those of St.-Jean aud St.-Pierro, which cross each other at right- 
angles, and l«id right throi^h the town. The city is iutorsnetud 
b^' a canal from the Odon, which drives the machinery of several facto¬ 
ries. 'I'he bonks of the rivers ore in many places formed into walks. 
Mid adorned by avenues of noble trees. There ore some ancient 
houses with the gable to the street, and presoiiting uii the front 
elaborate carvings of wood. 'Tlie town has few fouutainB, the want of 
which is supplitm by wells. There liavo been oousiderable improve¬ 
ments of late years in the outskirts of the town, wiiich are facilitated 
by the circnnistanco of stone being quarried in the inimediato 
neighbourhood. Much of this stone m exported for building purposes 
to Englaud. There ore but slight remains of the ancient walls and 
towers by which the town was defended. The bed of the Oine forms 
a tido-harhour, aud .its bonks are lined with quays. Vessels of 
200 tons only can come up to the town owing to the sand-banks at 
the mouth of tho Oitiu, but a canal is in oourao of construction which 
will admit huger cralt; the funds for its completion were voted 
ill 1863. 

In tiic town there ai-e several squares; the finest are tho Place 
tib-Sauveur and the Place Royalo, in whicdi is a statue of Louis XIV. 
The public buildings are iuterosting os well fur their aivliitoctnre os 
for their historical associations; uid, owing to the solidity of tha 
Norman masonry, most of them date from an ancient poriu^ The 
cathedral, one of the finest eoclcsiastiaal edifices in Normandy, is tiie 
ancient church of tho abbey of 8t.-Etianne, which was founded by 
(^a Conqueror between 1061 and 1070. It oonsiats of nave uid aisles, 
fransept end choir, terminating in a sanctuary of circular plan, riiut 
off by a screen, and surrounaed by eleven chapels of iqrmmetrioal 
construction. Qalleries run along the whole length of the aisles. 
The deep pmital, flanked by two majestic towera, is greatly admired. 
The abbey, called also Abhayo-anx-llommo% being outside the town, 
was regularly fortified in the 14th ceutoiy. It was sacked in 15621^ 
the Protestants, on whldh occasion tiiqr demolished the tomb and 
dispersed the bones of the Conqueror, who was buried in the abbey 
church; a aeooud monument erected soon after subsisted till 1742, 
whem tw few rem||inB that had hem recovered 'were removed into the 
interior of the abb^, and a third monument ereoted over them; this 
in its turn was demoUshed at the revdation of 1788. The abbey 
buildinga are now ooowied ky tl^ college. 

The church of LsrlMnitd Iwlonged to tha former abbey of La- 
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Tiinitd, ofUled also Abbayeniiix-DamM^ which was founded by Slsh St Julian’s, the residence of the celebrated Lord Heibert of 
Matilda, the Conqueror's wifa^ in 1068. This structure is built in Cherbuiy, is about a mile and a Itnlf from Caerleon. 
the form of a Latin cross; it is remarkable for the aerefe elegance (Cliffe, BoaJe offknUh WtUtt ; Communimtion from Cneritm.) 

of its architecture, and for the beauty of its nare; the sanctuary CAERMARTHEN, or in Welsh CAER FTODDYN, the capital 

is raisol several ateps abore the pavement^ uid is mnopied by a of Caermarthenshire, a raunicifial and parliamentary borowb and the 
cupola painted in fresco. Under the sanctuary is a crypt, the vault seat of a Poor-Law Union, is sitiiat^ in 61* 51' N. lat., 4" 19' W. 
of which is supported by thirty-four massive pillars. A magnificent long.; 218 miles W. by N. from London by to«1, and 245 miles by 
mai^loum long stood in the centre of the choir in memory of the Great Western luid South Wales railways. It stands on the right 
Matilda, who was buried in this church; in 1662 her coffin and bones bank of the river Towy, or Tywi, near where that rwer bends to the 
shareil the same fate ns the Conqueror's. A second mdnument south to empty itself into Caermarthen Bay. Caermarthen is a 
erected to her in 1708 was destroyed in 1793. The buildings of this borough and county of itself. The population of the county of the 
abbey have been turned into an hospital since 1828. The church of borough of Coennarthen in 1851 was 10,524. Caermarthen returns 
St-Fierro is a structure of different ages; its tower erected in 1808 one member to the Imperial I^iamont. The cnrxmration consists 
is oonsidorod a masterpiece. The church of St.-Jean dates from the of 6 aldermen and 18 councillors, who annually elecd a mayor. For 
beriming of the 14^ century, and is remarkable for its tower, sanita^ purposes the l^rough is governed by a Local Roaid of Health, 
which loans sensibly to the north. Tlio clinroh of St.-Nicho]a8 is The liviim is a vicarage in the archdeacuniy of Ckcrmartbcn and 
consiilereil the purest specimen of the Norman architecture of the diocese of St David'r fi^aermarthen Poor-Law Union contains 20 
11th century extant. It has long been desecrated, and is now used parishes and townships, with an area of 156,459 acres, and a irapti- 
as a shot-factory. The castle oommencod by the Conqueror, finished latiou in 1851 of 38,110. 

by Henry 1., and afterwards repolnid by Louis XII. and Francis [., Caermarthen has been identified with the Mariduntim of Ptolomicus, 
still ranks ns a place of defence, though the keep and some of the one of the towns of the Tlcmcttc. Remains of two Roman cam|M 
towers were destroyed in 1703.^ The church of Ndtre-Damo, built by and several other vestiges of the Homan occupation have hem 
thu Jesuits in 1684, in the Italian style, is a ver^ elegant siructure. discovered in and near the town. It was a^rwards the residence of 
The angel hovering over the grand altar is considorm to be finely the princes of South Wales. In the contests between the neighbouring 
oxeouturl. The Prefect’s hotel, and tliu ooiirt-houso, arc elegant Welsh chieftains for the possesmon of the district, and in the wars 
modem structures between the natives and the Anglo-Saxons and Normans, the castle 

Otlier remarkable objects at Caen ore the HOtel-Yalois, now used of Caermarthen was a post of importance, and frequently changed 
ns an exchange ; the public libnuy, which contaius 25,000 .volumes, hands; in these struggles it suffered much. In the time of Charles 
the mu^^euin. the bi>taniciil garden, the new fish-market, the abattoir, I. the castle was garrisoned by the Royalists, from whom it was taken 
and tlic gmiiite bridge over the Ome. The city contains many bean- by the Parliamentarians It was prolmLly dismantled shortly after- 
tifiil pimiieniules, the finest of whinh arc the Grand Cours, which wards, and allowed to go to decay; part of it was however occupied 
runs idong the Oriie; the Petit Cours; the boulevanls, which are ns the county jail till towanls the close of the last century, 
shiuhnl by horse-chestnut trees; and the Conn Cafforelli, which run situation of Caermarthm is very beautiful, and the inecpinlity 

along both banks of the new canal, and ore bordere«l with fine of its site gives it a picturesque appeararcc. The streets arc 
tivcs irregular and steep, and many of them narrow; the leading 

The town is famous for the manufacture of Angora gloves, Ac. A streets however arc well paved, and lighted with gas. The princi|ial 
writer ill Uie‘Oiotiiinnairo do la France’ says Unit these gloves arc edifice is the guildhall in the centre of the town, a capaciuiis 
made of thu down of thn Angora rabbit, great numbers of which are modem buildings raiscil on pillars, with a covered market underneath, 
reared in thu country about Caon; they are pltiukeil (plumds), ho The county jail occupies part of the site of tlie mstle. There ia a 
adds, every year, and the fur, which is gray or sometimes whit^ is good market-place out of the town. A substantial bridge of several 
worked up without either washing or dyeing. Its inilnstrial proiliicts arches cnissus the Towy, by which the rood from Swansea enters 
comprise also hosiery and lace, broadoloths, flannel, fine and table Caermarthen. The paiish church, dedicated to St. Peter, is a plain laige 
linen, isitton clotlis, fustians, druggets, straw hats, cotton thread building, with a square tower. Sir Richard Steele lies buried here, 
gloves, glnxeil pottery, porcoliun, room paper, cutlery, Ac. Thern ore Some remains of a former church dedicnteil to St. Maiy arc still left, 
suvcriil dye-houses, breweries, timber-yaras, tuu-yard^ and slips for as also of two religious houses, a priory of the canons of St. Augus- 
building small coasting vessels in tlie town. ^ ^ tine, and a hoiiso of Ifranciscau or Gray Friars. There arc seventl 

Caen is an entrepot for salt. There is a considerable coasUng and places of worship belonging to Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, 
ex{Kirt trade in paving granite, and building stone. Other articles of Calvinistic Mothi^ists, lnde|H>iuleiits, ami TTiiitayians; in most of 
bnulc are cum, wine, brandy, cider, clover-seeds, hem;^ cattle, horses, these ehapols service is perfunued in the Welsh language, 
jiuiillry, butter, fish, salt provisions, ironmongery, steel and hanlware. Sir Thomas Powell’s Grammar schesd, founded in 1720, is free to 
luid millstoues. A nulway in course of construction from llosny boys dwelling in (.'aermnrtlien and its neighbourhood, and hail 2R 
near Mantes on the Puris-Rouen lino to Chorboiirg passes through scnolnrs in 18.52, The college for the mincation of yoimg men for 
Coen. the Presbyterian ministry had 25 students in 1852. The South 

{Biefionitaire de la France ; Anmtaire povr ISSB; (yffcM Paprrg.) Wales Training College, established in 1848 at Caermarthen by tho 
CAERGWRLEY. [Fr.iNTsiiiuJB.] Welsh Education Committee in connection with the National School 

CA ERL AVEROCK. [UuHrRrKssRiRR.] Society, had 42 students in residence in the.college in 18.52. There 

CAEKTjKUN, Monmouthshire, a market-town in tho parish of are also in tho town National, British, and Infant schools; an 
Llangattoek and lower division of Usk hundred, is situated on the infinnary; and a literary and scientific institution, 
right btuik of the river Usk, in 51° 37' N. lat., 2° 56' W. long.; dis- There are tin works and iron foundries in tho neighbtntrhoml, and 
taut 22 miles S.W. by S. from Monmouth, 148 miles W. from iiondon the tnule of the place is considerable. Tbo chief fisheries, which are 
by road: Newport station of tho South Wales railway, which is 158 mostly of salmon and sowin, are hero carried on in coraclra with drag- 
miles fimn, London, is about 4 miles from Caerleon. The population uots. The quay extends along tho banks of tho Towy : the vessels whim 
of the town of Caerleon in 1851 was 1281 ; that of tho entire parish come to Caermarthen are chiefly coasters: the communication with 
of Llangattoek was 1539. Tho living ia a vicarage in the arohdeoconry Bristol is great. Vessels of from 50 to 1,50 tims bunlen am built 
of Monmouth and diocese of Llandaff. here. Among tho exports are timber, Isvrk, marble, slates, leiul ore, 

Caerleon is believisi to have boon at an early period the capita] of bricks, grain, butter, and egga 
AVales, and the seat of an arohbishoprio shortly after the introduction Uenorol Sir Thoinob Pictun and General Lord Nott wero natives of 
of Christianity into Britain. The ^mans had here a station named Caermarthen. A monument to the memory of Pieton was erectcil 
bj|r them Isca Silnrum. Its site is now for tho most part covered on an eminence n^ljoining tho tow'n, but having^ fallen into a 
with fields end orchards. A space of ground 222 feet by 192 feet, dilnpiilated state it w’lis taken down in 1846, and rebuilt on a smaller 
which has received the name of Arthur's Round Table, is conceiverl scale. 

to have been a Roman amphitheatre. Portions of the ancient wralls (Cliffe, Bonk nf South Wedeg ; Comiunnieat ion from Vaertnarthm.) * 
remain, about 14 foot in height and 12 feet in thickness. Tho mins CAERMARTlIENSHIRE, a ixtimty of South Wales, situated in 
of n fortress, sitid to be Norman, existed hero about a century ago: tlie w'estem part of Hint principalit", between 51“ 41' and 62“ 9' N. 
portions of the buildings thm standing were 40 feet high. On an lat., 3* 38' and 4° 48' W. long., ia bounded N. bv CMdIgaushire, K by 
eminence by tho ityer Usk are the remains of the ancient oastlo of Breoknockshin*, R.E. hy Olamorganahire, S.W. hy the sea, and W. by 
Caerleon. Antiquities of various kinds, chiefly Kunum, have been Pembrokeshire. Its greatest length is about 53 miles, its greatest 
dii^ up in tho town and vicinity. Previous to the Reformation there breadth alsmt 33 inilea The area of the county is 606,331 acres; it 
existed at Caerleon an abbey of Cistercian monka is the laigest of all the Welsh counties. Tho population in 1841 was 

The ^rish church has a tower of early En|^ish date and style; the 106,326; in 1851 it was 110,632. 
nave, ^Ics, and chancel ore perpondicnlar. Tho interior has been Surface, Jlpdrography, (hmmunicafiom .—Caermarthonshiro par- 
modernised. Tho Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and Baptists takes at tiio mountainous character which is'general in Wales, hut the 
have places nf worship in the town. There are an Endowed school, elevation of the moimtains is not so groat as in some other oounties. 
a National, and an Infant school. A handsom^building has been In the northern part nf the county a range, distingaisLcd by difteront 
enctod as a museum for Roman and other annuities. There is names, runs nearly parallel to tho boundary between this county and 
little trade in the town; tin-plate works give employment to some Canliganshire, about four miles*within the county. This range sepa- 
of the inhabitaata The market-day is Thursday; there are fkirs on rates the vale of the Toify from that of tho Cotliy, a fceiler of the 
the third Wednesday in February, May let, July 20tli,and September j Towy. The highest point is probably New Inn IliO, 1168 feet above 
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.ifal of the na. Neoriy pmM to thb nage, hat mon to tli< 
BOttffi-oyt, is another smaUamoge^ sepantiiigChe TaUeif of thaCothj 
from that of the Towy. To the souuveast oi the last river is th' 
range of the Mmydd or Blaok Mountaias, of wfaieh the highest 
point, Caermarthendiin Yaa, more correctly T Fan or Ban Sir Qan 
(the CaenaarthendiixeBeaoon), has an cleTation of 2596 feet, fieeuiei 
these them are te tto north-east Talxam and Trocostle Mountains 
and aevenl detawed eminencoa 

Hie coaat-line of Caermarthenshire is wholly induded within Caer 
maithen Bay. This noble bay is 15 miles across, and affords gooc 
anchorage. The western aide, where it is sheltered by Caldy Island 
whleh forms a natural breakwater, scrms as a secure harbour foi 
except during easte^ galea. The prindpal rivor of Caer- 
maraeni^ra u the wi, or Zwy, which rises in Cardiganshire in a 
large morass near or upon tiie border towards Brocknookshire; whence, 
flowing southward, and rooeiTing the watem of many brooks, it enton 
Caermarthenaliiro near tho north-eastern extremity of the county. 
Near Llandoveiy it receives the nnitod Htream of the rivers Brnen 
and Gwydilerig, or Gwthrig, and thiw aiigiuontod nuia to tho south 
west Llangadock and Uandilo-vawr, receiving many smal 
feeders on each Imnk. Below Llandiln-vawr the Towy bends mote tc 
the west, imd flows to Caermarthen; this bend takes place at Grongar 
Hill, celebrated by the pen of tho poet Dyer. Between TAandilo-vawi 
and Caermarthen, tho Towy receives tho watem of the Cothy oi 
Gothy, the most important iif its feeders, and tho waters of severa] 
other streams. From Caermarthen the river flows smithward into the 
of Caermarthen, its icstuaiy being combined with tliose of th 
Gwendraeth-vawr Mid the Tavo. The whule course of tho Towy u 
about 60 miles, of which about 50 miles are in the county of Caer 
morthen. It is navigable to Caermarthen town, about right or nine miloi 
up the river. This river abounds with flsli, especially salmon, sewiu, 
trout, and eels; also lampreys and lamperus in the months of June 
and July. It aiTords groat diveraity and beauty of sceneiy. Itt 
banks are in many places well wooded. The Cothy rises on tlie burdei 
of the euimty townxds Chrdiganslure, and has a south-west emursn oi 
about 25 miles before its junction with tho Towy. The rave rises in 
Pembrokeshire, east of Procelly Mountain, lint has only a small part 
of its course in that county. Tho valley through which it flows is 
well wooded. Near the village of St, Clear it receives tho Cathgenny 
and tho Cowin or C7owen. The Tavo liecomes navigable at St Clear, 
and flows into Caermarthen Day just below the town of Laugharne; 
its whole course is about 26 or 28 miles. The €hoerulmeth-vawr (or 
Great Gwendraoth) nsos in tho hills which occupy tho south-east part 
of the county towards OlainoTganshire, and flows sontb-wost into 
Caenxmrthon Jlay. Hie mouth in much olintnicTted by mml, which 
by its accumulation has formed a dangerous bar, much to the 

S uiy of tho trade of Kidwelly. Its course is only about 15 
les. Tho JJouffhor rises in tho Mynydd Dft, or Iflack Mountaina, 
and flawing soiiUi-west forms, during the greater p-art of its 
course, the bmindaiy between CJnermnrthenshire and aimnorgati- 
^ire. It is a very copitnis stream from its source, near which 
it has a fall of 18 fcot; and it receives several tributaries. Its 
loatuaiy has tiie name of tho river Buny. It is navigable to above 
Llooghor, whioh is on the Glamorgauriiire side. It has been supposed 
that the Lloughor rcalljr issues from a lake near tlio Caermarthenshire 
Van; and tho supposition was confirmed by tho riroumstonce that 
some hades of corn thrown into the lake reappeared six hours aftnr^ 
wards at the apparent source of this river. Tho 2Vi/y divides this 
eounty from Cardiganshire. 

There are no lakes of nnv extent in Caermarthenshire. One on 
Mynydd-mawr (tho Great Monntiun) which overiooks the valley of 
Towy is of oircnlar form, about half a mile across, and abounds 
in flno perch and other fish. Another lake of very limpid wator lies 
at the foot of the steep declivity of the Caermorthenshm Van : it is 
remarkable fnr the beauty of tlie scoiieiy by whi^ it ia surrounded. 
Its grmtost depth is 16 fathoms, and its greatest diameter about a 
mile: it abounds with flno perch and eels of extraordinary sixe. It 
is the source of tho Sawddy, a feeder of tho Towy. 

There are properly on^ two navigable rivers in tho county, tho 
Towy and the Tave: the navigation or the Lloughor and the Gwen- 
draoth-vawr is confined in reality to their (estuaries. There is one 
short canal from Kidwelly to Llanelly, with a cut to Pembro" 
Harbour; uue (the Caermarthenshire) railway 16 miles long from 
the limestone qnarrim of Castell y Gorrog to Llanelly, where is a 
amnll dock for shipping; and another (the Lbuiolly) railway little 
more thai^ miles long, widx a dock or basin at its termination at 
Maobynw FmI, nmr Llanelly. These niilroads are chiefly designed for 
conveying the mmeral produce of the county to tiie sen. Tho South 
Wales rauway enters CaormarthensUro at its south-easteni extremity 
s-ftor passing Kidwelly proceeds up the valley of 
theTowv to Caermarthen, and mrougfa the south-westun siile of the 
a ^ western direction. It quits the county near 

Whltdand Abbey, a few mllea from Lampeter. 

OaenoarUienshlre is Intersected in idmost every direction by 
Two mail-roads, both leading to Haverfordwest 
and Milfoid, cross the county; one passes through Oxford, Glouosstcr, 
and Brecon, enters Caermarthenahiie between Treoantle and Llando¬ 
very, and nuis I 7 Llandovery and Llandilo-vawrto Caermarthen; the 
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oAer 1ihh>agli Bitlij Brtrtol, CowbHdg^ atfd Neeth, enters Coemuip- 
l^shiie near Fontaiddylais, end mns to CMnnarthen. This road 
is the ohief oommunioaHon between Bwansaa and Caermarthen. 
There aie eeveral other important roads in the county. 

Oeology and MiiStndogjf .—^The southern port of the ooiinly 
bordering upon Glamorgamriure and the sea forms part of the great 
eoal-fisM of South Wales and the moet extensive of the coal-fields of 
Great Britain, though yet oomparatively little worked. The eoal ia 
eUefly what ia called stone-ooal; the lai^ eoal of this quality is und 
for drying hops and malt; the small coal oallod culm for burning 
limestone. Towards the coast the ooid ia more bituminous. Culm 
constitutes the principal fuel of the district; it is mixed with (day 
till it acquires the consistenoe of mortar, and is then, formed into 
balls of a moderate sine, which are piled in tiie grate and give out a 
strong heat. Iron-stone is procured from the coal-measaxes near 
Llmirily, where ore considerable iron-workn The northon outcrop 
of a basin of oatboniferons limestone crosses the county in a waving 
line, and at Caermarthen Bay divides the coal-field into two parts, 
separating that whioh is in Pembrokeshire from that in Cnormar- 
thenshiro and Qlamoxganshire. Worn this bolt of limestone tlm 
farmers of this county obtidn their lime for manure. Home marble 
of a blue colour slightly '^ned with white, which bears an excellent 
polish, is quMTied in it: it is wrought into ohimney-piofxw and sent 
to Bristol. Tho tombstones in the neighbourhood aro all marie of it. 
_ The old red-sandstone, which rises from beneath tho mountain 
limestone, occupies in the county only a comparativoly narrow strip 
of the surface liounding the coal-field and the limestone district to tlic> 
north. About Caermarthen the rocks are chiefly of tho Hilnriau 
spstem. Ciav-slato and grauwseke-dato underlie the sandstone, and 
rising friim beneath it occupy the rest of the cminty. (Conybearo 
and rhilUps, 'Geology of England aud WalesMiirehison, 'Silurian 
System ; ’ ‘ Memoirs of the Geologi<»l Survey of Great Britain; ’ 

‘ Ordnance Maps;' * Geological Hap of tho Society for tho Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge.*) 

JHnmom, Tawna, ffre.—Gough, in Ills additions to Camden, says 
that Caermarthenshire contains six hundreds; but this is not correct. 
There are altogether eight liutidrads, uaiiiely, Cathinog and Cayo in 
tho north, Peifedd in the cast, Iskonnen in the south-east, Carnwallon 
I and Kidwelly in tho soutli, Derilys in tho west and south-west, und 
Elvet in the north-west. The three hundreds of Iskeninni, Carnwallon, 
and Kidwelly form a district distinct from tho rest of tho county, 
having a coroner of its own. 

There are in this county one borough, Cabrmauthxx, with its con¬ 
tributory borou^ Lr.AnKi.Lr, and six iiisrket-towna. besides tlie two 
alroody mentioned (—Kidwelly, Laugharne, Llandilo-vawr, Li.a.v- 
DOVKRT, TJangulock, and Nkwcastlk EtfLrn. Those printed in 
small eapitels will Irt desorilied in separate artiides; the remainder 
we shall briefly notice hero. 

KittweUy, or Gydweli, a borough, is upon tho Gweiidroeth-vechan, 
or Lesser Gwendraeth, near its junction with tlie Gwendraeth-vawr; 

8 miles S. from ('aerniarthen: the population of the parish in 1861 
was 1648. Old Kidwellp was once surrounded with walls and had 
throe gates, one cf which is vet standing. Tho trade of New Kid¬ 
welly has doolineii, owing to the sand obstructing the uuvi^tioii of 
tho river. The churob, clcdicatod to the Virgin Mary, is in the now 
anrf is a plftin nnoiont iitnictiiro oontiuniii|f nti niiile luid two 
ruined transepts: there is a tower at tho west end surmounted by a 
spiro 165 feet in hei{^k A good stone bridge orossos the Gwendroeth- 
vcchan. 'Ibo ancient castle occupies a rocky eminence on western 
ide of the Qwendraoth-vochan: its extomal appearance is grand and 
inposing; it is op tho whole in tolerable preservation. The magni- 
ioont gateway towards the west which formed the princniml entiwoo 
s yet standing. This fortress Is said to have been built about the 
iloso of the 11th century by a Norman knight who had assisted in 
,ho oonquoid of Glamoigani^re. There is a Freo sohnoL Home 
■light remains of a reli^ous house ore traceable. Kidwelly bus 
several Disaeiitii^; meeting-houses, 

Laugharne is on tho right hank of tho lestnaiy of the Tave, about 
24 milce from Caermarthen: the population of ^e piii«i«h in 1861 
w 2011. The town is built on the edge of a marsh open to the sea, 
id backed by high grounds: it oontams a eoiwtderable proportion of 
ospectable houses. The parish church, dedicated to Ht. Martin, ia 
Mge and handsome. The oastle of Langhanie ia a piotureaque and 
■loble rnin. It was probably built by some of the Norman loids who 
.nvaded this coast soon Mtor the Conquest: it was on ulnect of 
'W-quent hostility in the wars between the Wdsh and the English, 
A(1 wae again oontested in the war botwera Charles I. aud the 
Pariiament. There ore also the romains of a building called Koohe’s 
Castle, but supposed to have been rqally a mcmaoteiy. TTie town of 
'jaugharno ia incorporated. The trade of the place consiste chiefly 
if the export of small qnantitiea of butter and o(mi. There are 
leveral DioMniing plaoee of wenhip and eome paroofaial endowments. 
This town was the birthplaoe of an eminent political and 
writer, Dean Tu<)|te, who died in 1799. 

Ltangadode, aelUm Oadog jFawv, is in the vale of Towy, nea r the 
unction of the Sawddy with that river, about 84 milro from Llaadilo- 
Vawr: the populaticm of the hamlet of AboroSawthe, iriiich mnfatitin 
Ihe town of Llangadock, waa 825 hi 1861. The town oeoupies a 
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gdigfatftil situatioB, toad lias a nnr reapeetable aiipeaniiMii 
ehuroh, m old ud nibotantlal odmoc^ ia dadjnatad to SkCado^ 
whonoethoiMmoofilietowtiiadartTed. Thmn am nyrnuT THiiiiintlnc 
meetJng-hotuea. A modern biidm of five w^ea eroeeea tli* Towr. 
Coal and limeatone are worked in ^ neigbibontkood. Tke ooal is 
Bent partly Iw canal to Swaneea, and exportod from thence. A abort 
diatanoo to the aouth of Llangadoek ia a hill called Tri ChrOg, or the 
Three HQlodka; on the anmmit are three barrowa, whence it haa 
reoelTed ita name; near them are Teatigea of a Britiah encampment. 

The Tillage of A. Clear, 9 milea from Caormarthen towarda Milford, 
ia aituated at the confluence of the Cynan wi& the Taf, and exporta a 
oonaidmble quantity of eom,lmtter, and other agricultural pimuoe: 
the pariah had in 1861 a population of 1240. There are aome romaina 
of an alien priory of Cluniao monka. St. Clear had once a atrong 
oaatle, the aite of which ia indicated by an artificial mound of ear^ 
Thia village attidned oontiderable notoriety a few yearn back from 
having been the head-qiiartera of the * Rebecca' riotera. AherffmiUi, 
two milea E. from Caermarthen, ia a amall town, in whidi ia the 
palaoo of the biahop of St. David'a. There ia an ^dowed achool in 
the town: the population of tiie pariah in 1861 waa 2825. Pemhrtg, 
on the right bank of the Bu^reatnary, 12 miles 8. from Caermarthen: 
the population of the pariim in 1861 waa 8310. In this parish ia 
Pembr^^ ^rbour, or Burry Port, which has been rendered capable 
of containing 80 huge coasting vessels. A small mineral railway 
connects some mines with the harbour, and a canal unitee Pembrey 
with the Kidwelly and Llanelly Canal. The coal*min«i and iron¬ 
works furnish considerable employment. Ftrrytide ie a small 
watering-place on tho left bank of the nstuary of the Towy, about 
8 miles K from Caernarvon. The parish of St. Ishmael’a, in which 
it is situated, had in 1851 a population of 968. Fenyside is a good 
deal resorted to for bathing the inhabitemts of Caermarthen, and 
ia a very quiet pleasant little village. 

DMmoru far EeckaitudieoJ. and Legal Pturpom .—This county is in 
the diocese of Bt. David's, and for the most part in tho archdoaconiy 
of Caermarthen; a very small part is in tho archdeaconry of Cardigan. 
The number of mrishes, according to the population returns, is 76. 
Tho county is divided by the Poor-Law Commissioners into five 
Unions :--Caitrmnrthcu, Tdfnidilo-vawr, Llandovery, Llanolly, and 
Newcnstle-in-Emlyn. These Poor-Law Unions iucludo 83 jmrishes and 
township!, with a population in 1851 of 123,738. Tho area included 
irithin ti [io boundaries of tho Unions is lar;g^ thim that of tho county. 
Tho county is in the South Wales circuit; the ussixes ore hold at 
Caermarthen, also the Epiphany, Easter, and Michaelmas sessionR; 
the Midsummer sessions ore held at Llondilo-vawr. County courts 
arc held in Onermnrthon, IJandilo-vawr, Llandovery, Llanelly, and 
Nowcastlo-in-Emlyn. The county returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament; before the Reform Act it returned only one. 
Caermarthen with Llanelly roinnis one member; and Newcastle is 
united with Adpar (Cardiganshire) us a contributory borough to 
Chrdigau. 

lUtiwu, Antiquitiai, tbc -—^To the Roman general Julius Frontinus 
are ascrllieil two Roman roads, tho 'Yia Julia Marititna’ and tho 
'Via Julia Montana,' which cross this county; tho first near tho 
coast, probably through Neatii and Longhor (Glomoiganshire), and 
Caermarthen ; tho second, more inland, by Llangoilock and Llandilo- 
vawr. Theso roads soem to have united at Moridunum (Caermarthen), 
and thenoo to have been continued to the neighbourhood of Monapia 
(St. David's), probably in a direction nearly due west. Other Roman 
roads have been toaimd. Near Llanboidy, west of Coennarthen, are 
tho romaina of a mtish or Roman camp, at the entrance of whidi in 
1692 were found ^00 Roman silver coins, of early date, buried in two 
leaden boxes just under the surface of tho ground. 

The Romans appear to have been aware of the mineral riches of 
Caermarthenshirs. On the left bank of the Cothy, near PiimiMiuit, 
is a mine callod the Gogfifau, or Ogofau, wbioh, aocording to tho 
traditions of the county, was wrought by tho Romans in search for 
gold. 

After tho departure of tlie Romana thia district waa indudod in 
the prindpality of Ceredigiun (Cardigan); but in the 9th century it 
was Buldeot to Rhodri Hitwr, or Roderick the Oreat, who united tho 
whole of Walea into one king^tn. Upon the division of his torritorica 
among hia three aons, Cendigion, including Caermarthonshire and 
nearly all the reat of South Walea, feU to the lot of (kulell, the seat 
of whose government was at Dinaa Fawr, or Dynevor, whero Rhodri 
had bnilt a palace. The dividon of Walea among the aona of Rhodri 
was a fatal step; dissonsions broke out among toe brothen; Cadell 
conquered Powu (a district between the Wye and toe Severn), tho 
heritage of hia brotoer Merfyu. He waa himself atibaequently attacked 
by hia other brother Anarawd, king of Owynedd, or North Walea; 
aM in thia war Caermarthenahire was ravaged by Anarawd with a 
powsrfbl fioroe anpported by aome Saxon atuilimdM. Cadell waa 
aueoeeded in 907 by hia acm Hywell, who aubaequenily united the 
whole of Wales under hia aoeptie; lud beoame, under the name of 
Rywdl Dda (or Howell the Good), oelebrated a^the Impi^tov of hia 
kingdom. A fresh dividon of the kingdom after I^^ell's death 
brought new troublee; the oooaaional ra-unioni.whidi resulted from 
mere force were not permanent; and to the aiaen of theae civil 
btoUe were added the ravages of Danish Invndeta. In these oonteete 


CSaenairtheodiiN bad ita shares and two remarkable eiuMniDdlihi 
m fouAt within ita hoM^j one in 1020 at AbeS^Ssr 
(Mamarth^ in vtoich Llwellyn, at toat time eoveteim^Se whole 
of WflloBi doTMted ond kIow a Scottiab. adventurervRuii* wbo per- 
wnating one <rf the Wdsh princea had raised a force among toe 
diiaffectod chieftains; another in 1021, in which Llewellyn d^ted 
two native princes, who were supportod against him by the Irish and 
Sooti^ hot fell himaelf in the action through treachery. This b at tl e 
was fought near Caermarthen. Throughout toese coutests Dynevor 
continued to be the seat of government for Soutit Wales. 

Some years after the conquest of England Iqr the Normans, tho 
great feudal lords whose poaaesdona holered upon Wales begiui a 
aeries of oncroachmonts upon too prindpality of South Wales, by 
wbioh it was gradually reduced to too counties of Caermarthen and 
Cardigan; even toeae were for some time in the posscaaioii of Henry I. 
of England. A considerable part of the principality of Dynevor wna 
given up b^ Henry I. to a Wdah prince who appears to hare been a 
feudal subject of the crown of £^lsnd. Gradually the princes of 
Wales au^ into the oharacter of subjects of England, and their hos¬ 
tilities with each other and with the neighbouring Norman lords 
assumod mcm tbo character of the stru^lea between a powerful and 
reatloss nobility for territory or pre-emmenee than of toe msistanen 
of one nation to the aggression of another. In the wars between 
Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, and Henry TIT., Oaormarihoutdiire 
became tho scene of contest; and in a severe action toe English, who 
were besieging Dynevor castle, were entirely defeateil by the troops 
of Llewellyn, uded by some chieftains of South Walea In the final 
contest between Idewdlyn and Edward I. the Webb woro entirely 
defeated near Llandilu-vawr, and Llewellyn waa subsequently 
by the English and killed while atmrt from Ida army. When tlie 
complete siibju^tion of Wales took place in the reign of Edward 1., 
Caermiutoon bmmo tho seat of courts of law which that prince 
oatablished for South Wales. The subsequent rovolts of the natives 
were rmreasod and punishod as acts of treonon. During the revolt of 
Owen (llyndwr, at a subsequent period, Coisnnarthcii castle was taken 
by a body of French sent to support that chieftain. 

Of tho troublous period wmeh prccedeil toe conquest of South 
Wales this couniy possesses sovend memorials in the liaronial castles, 
toe remains of which arc so numerous Those of C^nnarthcii, Kid¬ 
welly, Laughamo, Llangadoek, Eralyn, and St. Clear, have been already 
noticed; Dynevor and Carrtg Ceniieu aro noUceil under Lla.ni)Iui- 
VAWR, and Llandovery under Llakdoveht. Twootliers call for notice 
here, Llaustuflhn, or Llan Stephan, on a rock of gi-eat height on the 
right Imnk of iho Towy, near its montii; and Dryidwyn, in the vale of 
Towy, on tho right c^k of tito river between Llaudilo-vawr and 
Ctiennorthen. Linn Stephan Cnatle commands the entrance of the 
river; and from it there is a fine pmsi>ect on the one aide townnls 
Caermarthen, and on the other townras Tenby in Peinbroketoke, 
RcrciHS u fine bay. Tho ruins form a picturesque object, whethf-r 
viewed from the land or tho water; and there is suffiriimt of thorn to 
show that the area inclosed by the cnatle walls must have been large. 
Tho ooclcsiaatical ruins at Cacrmartlien, Kidwelly, and St. C^lear, have 
boon montioited; to these we may odd Tollagh or Talley Ahbey, in tlio 
vole of toe Cuth;|r, fcmnde«l by Rhuys ap Orufl^'dd, prince of Sontli 
Wales, who died m 1197, for rnemonstratonsisn canons; Allmlandn, 
or Wbiteland Cistercian Abbey, on too loft bonk of the Tave, tho time 
of whose foundation is dispute ; too yi^ly rovonno at the dismdntiun 
was 1631. 17a 2d. 

In tile civil war of the 17to century this county, together with the 
counties of Pembroke and Cardigan, was held for the king by Riclianl 
earl of Carberry. Tho Parliamentary forces opposed to him wero 
commanded by Goneral Lau|d>anie, who took from tho Koyahsts th4> 
castles of Cocrmoitoeu ami Laughamo. At a subsequent period 
Laughame went over to the RoyaUsts ; and upon his ilefeat with his 
coadjutors by Colonel Horton, several skimiishes took place in Cuei • 
martoenshire as the defeated party retreated towards Pembrf>ko castle, 
where toey wero besieged by Cromwell and forced to surrender. 

There were in 1851 three savings bonks in CucrmarthcnHluru; at 
Llandilo, Llanelly, and Newoostle-Emlyn. Tbe total aiiiouiit owing 
to depositors on too 20to Novnmbor 1861. was 30,1621.17«. 4d. 

CAERNARVON, the chief town of Caernarvonshire, and tho capital 
of North Wales ; a port, borough, market-town, ami the st>at of a 
PcMr-Law Union, in the parish of Llaubeblig and hundred of Is- 
Qorfiii, is situateil on tho east side of the Menai Strait, in 63° 0' N. 
lat., 4“ 15' W. long.; distant 206 milea N.W. by W, from London 
by rcNid. Bangor, the nearest railway station, 8 miles from Caer¬ 
narvon, is 238 miles from London bv toe Nuito-Westem and Chester 
Hod Holyheail railways. The population of the borough ofCaeruarvon 
in 1851 was 8674. The borough is governed b^ 6 aldenueu and 
18 coancilloni, one of whom is mayor, and w'lth the contribu¬ 
tory boroughs of Pwllheli, Kevin, Criccieth, Conway, and Biiiignr, 
returns one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living of 
Llaubeblig is a vicarage held wito the ci..'aeies of Caeman'on nn«I 
Waenfawr in toe archdeaconry and diocese of Fangor. Caenmr 
Poor-Law Union contains sixteen parishes ood townshijis, th an 
area of 43,405 aewea, and a population in 1851 of 30,211. 

At Llaubeblig, about half a mile from Caeraan-oii. are tho remains 
of the Romaa station Begontium, or Caereeiont. Only some fragments 
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of the walk now oxint, of which on the eouth side there are exten¬ 
sive porUoiis in a tolembly perfect state. In 1845 a Roman villa 
and baths wvra traced, and a number of coins found, including one 
Htnick on occasion of the subju^tion of tiie Jewish people by Vespasian. 
A well in the neighbourhood still bears the name of Helena, the mother 
of Constantina In the local museum are deposited nntnerouM spe¬ 
cimens of gold and copper coins, peseonal omamentisnnd other Roman 
remains discovered on the site of the ancient Segontium. A Roman 
road ia still traceable leailing to Dinas Dinorddwig, a Roman station 
a fow.milea to the east. On the left bank of the Miont is a Roman 
fort atill nearly entire. Tbo walls arc about 11 feet high and 6 feet 
thick, with three panJlol rows of circular holea about 3 inches in 
diameter running ml round the walla 

Caernarvon owes its importance, if not also its origin, to the etvetion 
by Edward I. of the castle, a groat part of the remains of which still 
exist. The erection of the castle was commenced in 1283 or 1284, 
and the work was carried on during the succeeding 10 years: the 
walls rtf Hfipititiiim furnished a part of the materials; limpstnno was 
brought fnuii Aiiglosoy, and utner materiolH from Vnemd, between 
Caeniarron and lisiigor. At Caernarvon, in 1284, the first Eiigliah 
' Prince of Woles,’ afterwords the unhappy Edward IT., Mras tsim. 
Upon an insunvetinn of tho Welsh in 1294, under Modoc, an illegiti¬ 
mate son of Llewellyn prince of Wales, the castle and town weru 
taken by the Welsh, the English inhabitants massacred, and the nlnoe 
burnt. After this the works appear to have been commenceil awsh, 
and continued till tlioir completion. Tho tower cidled the I^le 
Tower, fmiii the figure of au eagle carved on it in stou^ was com¬ 
pleted in 1317; it could not therefore have lieen, as popularly sup¬ 
posed, the l>irthp1ace of Edward II., the first Prince of Wales. The 
castle wiiH defended fur Heiity IV. against Owen Olyndwr, by two 
Welsh caiitAiiiH, to whom it had been inti^sted. In tho civil war of 
tTlinrles 1. and the Parliament the castle was ijtciiiately in tiie hands 
of the opposing parties, hut in 1840 it was taken by tho Poi'liameu- 
tarians who retained jioMmsHion of it. 

Tho external walls of the castle ore nearly entire, inclosing a space 
of 3 acres, of an oblong shape: they are frttm 8 to 10 foot thick, and 
have within their thickness a covered gallery with loopholes for the 
dischaige of arrows. There are in tho circuit of tho walls 13 em- 
liattlcd towers with turrets: some are jientagoiial, whilo others have 
six nr eight shies. The principal entry to the castle is by a gateway 
originally defended hy four portcullimm, under a massy tower, on the 
front of which is a statno of Edward I. Tho interior of the castle is 
much dilapidated: hut tho walls have boon recently repaired under 
the diieclioii of Mr. Bnlvin, and it is now carefully preserved. The 
mayor of Caemiuwon is during his term of office doputy^veruor of 
the castle. 

Coemniwon was mailo a fVeo borough by hklwanl I. The charter 
dgtctl HuptenilHT 12H4 was tho first granted by Edward 1. to Wales. 
Tho uiune of the Imrough, Caei'-yn-Arfun, signifies the town or fortress 
in Arfon, tho district opfiotiite Aiiglosoy. The town walls are defended 
by nuiiid towers, and had originaJly only tu’o gates: other openings 
have been snbsminontly niaile to form a communication with the 
suburbs on tho east, which have so for increased as to make a new 
town. The streets ore narrow hnt regularly laid out, orosaing each 
other at right angles; they are well paved and lighted. Much im- 
pnivement lias taken place in the apiiearanco of tho town of late years. 
Outside the town wall and along the shore of the Menai is a terrace 
extending from tho quay to the north side of the town ; there ia hero 
a landing-pier, recently imilt. Another pier jirojects into tho Soiont. 
The guild-hall is over one of tho ancient gates of ^e town. The 
county-hall in which the assises arc held ia a commodio’ns building; 
tho county prison is stiiall. A county conrt is held in the town. 
Thuro arc a market-house and a oom-innrket. An establishment fur 
warm and cuhl batlis, with roadiug-ruom, Ac., has boon constructed 
at a cost of about 9000/. the Mai-qiiis of Anglesey. 

At tho parish church of Llanboblig divine service is conducted in 
the Welsli language; at Et. Mary's, Ihe chapel of ease in Caernarvon, 
the services arc in English. There arc seven places of womliip for 
niBBciih>ni, at one of iraich (the Wesleyan) the services are conducted 
in English. Morlel National schools were erected in Cacmarvon in 
1848 at a cost of 30001. There are two o^er National schools, a 
British school, lui Infant school, and a Ra^^ed achooL An institution 
for training Welsh national sohoolmasteni hod 21 students in 1852. 
A mechanics institution and two nmding-rouuui are supported in 
Caernarvon, and there is on excellent lucid muaenm in oonneotiou with 
the Caernarvon, Anglesey, and Merioneth Natiual History Society. 

^ere is no manufacture of any importance ba Caernarvon: the 
chief trade is the exportation of copper-ore and of slates from tho 
quarries of Llonberris and Llanllyfui in the interior. The average 
annual amount of slate exported is 99,000 tons. The number and 
tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the port of Caernarvon 
OP 1 keember Slat 1852 wore—under 50 tons 177, tonnage 5697; 
above 60 tons 245, tonnage 21,673; and 1 steam vesad of 88 tons. 
During 1852 there ontei^ at tho port In the ooasting-tndo 1842 
sailing vessels, tonnage 60,190; and cleared 283 of 9814 tons: of 
steam vessela there entered 44 of 3822 tuna; and cloared 30 of2688 tons. 
In the colonial and foreign trade there entered 28 vessels of8906 tons; 
and cleared 90 of 8656 tons. The port has been much improved, and 


there ia a railroad from ihe slate-aaarries of Tallysaen and Llanilvihi 
to the town. There is an extermve iron and brass foundry. Sliip- 
building is carried on. Some of tho inhabitants are engaged in 
fishing. 

Caernarvon is resorted to as a bathing-place, and many genteel 
families reside in the town and neighfoiurbo^. It is also one of tho 
towns generally visited by tourists in Wales, for whose ocoommodatiou 
there are excellent hotels. The communication with An^lmey is kept 
up by a small steamer whidi plicsi every half-hour dunng the day. 
Caernarvon lua two weekly markets, on Wednesday and Saturday; 
that on Saturday ia of most importance. There mo five annual faint. 

(Farrv, Cambrian Mirror ; Bingley, North Wala; Cliffo, Book of 
North WaJeo; Commvmcaiion from Caernarvon.) 

CAERNARVONSHIRE is situated at the extremity of the main¬ 
land of Wale^ being farther to tbo north-west than any other county, 
except the island of Anglesey. It lies between 62” 47' and 53” 21' 
N. lat., 8’ 40' and 4“ 46' W. long. It is bounded on tho N. by the 
Irish Soa; on tlie N. W. by tho klcnai Strait, which separates it from 
Anglesey, and by Caernarvon Bay; on the S. it is bounded by the 
groat Bay of Cardigan, which forms on this coast the smidier bays of 
Abordarun, Hell’s Mouth, Cciriad Rood, and St. Tudwal’s Road; on 
the S.E. it is bounded by Merionothshire; and on the E. by Denbigh¬ 
shire, from which, for a laige part of the boundiury, it is seimrated 
by the river Conway. Caernarvonshire is thus on ovory side, oxcopt 
the cast aiul south-east, washed by the sea; whilo inland tho boundary 
is for tho most |iart formed by two streiuiis, the Conway and a stream 
which separates Caernarvonshii'e from Herionethshiro. There aru 
throe detached portions on the east or Denhighshiro side of tho 
Conway: one of these at the montli of the river comprehends the 
promoutorioB of Great Onne's Hoad and Little Onne’s Heiul. Tlio 
form of tho county is an irrcgpilar oblong, having its greatest length 
alwiit fifty-five miles and its greatest breadth alxiut twenty-two miles. 
The county contains 379,273 acres: the population of tho lamnty in 
1841 was 81,093; in 1851 it was 87,870. 

CooMt anti hlando, Stuface, Jfiftlroyrnpht/, and Commaniratiomi.- ■ 
There ore no remarkable headlands on the coast, except Great Orme’s 
Head, near the moutli of tho Conway. Penmaen-mawr, a lofty 
mountain, rises abrniitly from the beach, butwoon Conway ami 
Bangor; tho high rood winds along its side, and tlie Cliostor and 
Holyhead railway is cturied through it hy a tunnel and cuttings. 
From the foot of Penmaen-mawr the Laviin sands extend iowanls 
Bangor, and contract the navigable {lart of tho otherwise wide north¬ 
east entrance of tlie Mcnai channel. South-west of Caernarvon a 
tongue of low land projects into the Mcnai, and with its conuecioil 
saudt^ narrows the navigation of that channel in tlio soutli-west 
entrance. In tho soutli-westom extremity of tho county the Braicli- 
y-PwIl, the promontory of the Cancan! {KayKar&r Aapav) of Ptolc- 
miouH, abruptly rises from the ocean. To the north of this craggy 
const, there ore numerous little crocks or inlets which form snfo 
retreats for fishermen; aliout this part is nbundaneo of siunpliire, 
which sheep and cattle eagerly fowl on and grow vciy fat. Tlio 
herring, tho lobster, and the dory are caught on this coast. Opposite 
to the heniUand^ of Broich-y-l*wll is tho small island of BarclHcy, on 
which was a religious establishment of very early date. The suiitli- 
oastom bonndaiy of the county is more irregnlar than that to tho 
north-west; nearly half of it is washed by tho sea. From tho hoail- 
lond of Ponrhyn Dd tho coast stretches to tho north-east, being for 
the most part low and sandy, ospeoiallv at the point whore Cuunmr- 
voushire and Merionethshire meet, where a sandy inlet or wash ia 
traversed by one or two streams which here find ah outlet to the sen. 
Across these sands ia a passage dangerous indeed,* but shorter than 
round the head of ihdinlet. Not for from the promontozy of Ponrhyn 
Dtl the two small ialanda of St. Tudwol; on the larger of the two, 
now inhabited only by sheep and rabbits, and in the season by puffins, 
was formerly a relif^ous house dedicated to St. Tudwol. 

Caernarvonshire is traversed in its whole length by mountains, 
some of which are tho loftiest in South Britain. From the western 
aide of the mmith of the Conway the mountains run south-west, 
receding gradually from the coast, and presenUng in anu(»>Hsiou tho 
following summits; Tal-y-Fan and Penmaen-mawr (1640 feet), Camedd 
Llewellyn (3471 fort), Ctmedd Dafydd (3429 feet), Glider Vochan and 
Glider-vawr, Snowdon (3571 fee^ the highest mountain in South 
Britiun). From Snowdon tho mountains vary their direction a littio, 
BO as gradually to approach the coast; the chief summits are Craig 
Goch, Bwloh-mawr (1673 feet), Gyrngooh, and Rivell (1867 feet), 
which is cloee upon the ahore. These aummita may be oonaidered os 
belonging to the main range of the Caernarvonabire or Snowdoniau 
mountains From the main maaa of Snowdon, a branoh nmning in 
the direction of the town of Caernarvon has tlu anromit Moel EiUo 
(2866 feet). Other branches from the central masa occupy tho 
greatest part of the interior of the ooonty,and extend into Momneth- 
shire. 

The name of Snowdon ia the Saxon tnunlation ^Snawdun, ‘Snow- 
mountain ’) of the ipcient Welsh name (kreigie-’r-Eira, according to 
Pennant; but aome'^ther Welsh writers make the native name to 
rignify the eaglo'a rook or hill. Snowdon is the centra of the great 
mountain range which traveraee UaeniarvoiiahiTO from north-eest to 
louth-weat. Ito highest point is named T Wyddfo, the Consphnioua^ 
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and is 3571 fust above the level of the sea. From this ceutral poiut 
procood four great buttresB-like ridges, separated from ei»eb other b^ 
deep cwms, or hollowt^ their sides in many places formiim lofty preci- 

5 does; in the hollows lie several tanu or mountainmkea Llyn 
ilydaw, tlio lai:geKt of the lakes, is rather more than a mile long. 
The view from ue summit of Snowdon is of extraordinary extent. 
Resides a large part of North Wales (including the tide of Anglesey 
which lies like a map at your feet), the view is said to embrace the 
Inglcburougli Mountains in Yorkshire, ^e mountains of Westmor¬ 
land and Cumberland, the Highlands of Scotland, the Isle of Man, 
the nioiintains of Wicklow, and a latge part of the Irish coask The 
whole of this wide space ciuinot of oourae bo seen at any one time 
when the siin is alaive the horison ; but a large portion may be seen 
on a eieor day. Some of the oilier mountains of the range are, as 
nlntady shown, very lofty, and form noble and picturesque objects. 
The almost inocoessiblo fastnesses of this district formed the last 
stionghold of the native Welsh; and when Edward I. penetrated into 
the riHXJSses of Snowdonia tlie struggle was virtually at an end. To 
secure the passes, Edw'ard erected the castles, the ruins of which still 
attest the importonce attached to Uie possessiun of this wild district. 
The Snowdon mountain tract he converted into a royai forest, and it 
continued a royal forest till 1d49, when it was disforested: but a 
rai^r and depuiy-rangor ore still appointed. 

^om tho small sise and peninsular form of this county, and the 
consequent uoaruoss of the mountaius to tho sea, tho rivors are Biiiidl 
tliough very unmeroiis. Many of them rise from or expand into 
Iskes or mountain tarns, which bear Ihc general native name of Llyn, 
lake or pooL The Cbnwuy, or Cyu>wy, that is, ‘chief water* (the 
Toisobiiis of i’tolonncus), rises in that pint of the county which lies 
liotwoon Moriouethshire and TJenbigbshire. Llyn Conway, from which 
it flows, is about a mUo long and three-miarters of a mile broad, sur¬ 
rounded withdoep bogs and masses of rucx, and producing a sort of char 
or ruil trout. From the south corner of this lake tho river flows with groat 
rapidity, and is swelled by uiiuiy small streams from the neighbouring 
hills, some of which, as well iis the Conway itself, arc distinguished by 
several fine cataracts. iSelnw the junction of the Llugwy, near Capui 
(hirig, the Conway passes the town of Llanrwst (Denbighshire), where 
the iiavigatioii cMrinmoiicos, and receives on tho left several streams which 
flow from the llyus or lakes of Caeriiarvonsliiro, anil render it uavigablo 
to vessels of about 100 tons, with fieights of timber and slates. Near 
its outfall tho river widens into an iustuiwy, and flows under the walls 
of Conway Castle into the Irish Smi. Its leti^h is about 28 <ir 30 
miles, for 12 or 13 of which it is navigable. The tilaa Llga rises from 
the Ffyiiiiou liiiis, >md flows for tho most part to tlie south-west into 
Cardigiui Ray, Ijctwueu Criccoith (Caeniarvuushiro) and Harlech 
(Merioueihshire). Near its source it forms a very lofty cosciide, aud 
is altogether one of tho most romantic rivers of WiJes. It imsses 
threngh Jdyn Qwynan and Llyn-y-Dmas, two lakes in a must beautiful 
valley. A ixn-tion of tho sandy soil at the mouth of this river has 
been rouiaimed by moans of on oiiibaiiknient. The whole conrsa of 
the Glas Llyn is nlxiut 10 or 17 miles. It is navigable to Pont 
Abeiglasllyii. The rises on the west side of Snowdon, and 

flows iiorth-wost tlirougfi Llyn Cywollyn into the Menai, south-west 
of Ctieruarvon. Tho SeitnUf rising from the same mountain, flows in 
a similar direction through the two lakes of Llanberris into the Menai 
at Ooumarvou: the which has its source also in Snowdon, 

flows west through the lakes Llyiiniau Naiit-y-llef, nr Nautle pools, 
into Caornurvon Bay: and the Otfoen rises in Mount Trevoor^ and 
flows throngli Llyn Ogwen into tite Menai near Bangor. 

There arc no canals in Caernarvonshire. A railroad connects the 
Peurhyn slate quarries with Port Peiirhyu, near Bangor; auutlier 
connects tho slate quiuTies of Uanllyfiii with Caernarvon ; and 
another oounocts the slate qiuurios of (Uogwyu-y-Gigfran with Port 
Diuoi-wig, north of Caernarvon. Tho Cheater and Holyheoil railway 
skirts the northern port of the county frem Conway to about two 
miles beyond Bon^r, whore it croasoa tiie Menai by the Britannia 
tubular bridge, and outers Anglesey. The parliameutoi-y road from 
Tjondon through Shrowsbuiy to Holyhead crosses tho county in a 
north-west direction ftom the river Ckiuway, near Bottws-y-Coed, to 
the suspension-bridge over tho Menai near Bangor. From this road 
there is a branch on the right from Bettws to Llanrwst and Conway, 
and another branch on the left from Caiiel Curig to Coornorvon. 
There are several other important roads. 

Gtologp and Mwaxdogy. —The rocks of Caernarvonshire belong 
chiefly to tho lower Silurian system. Almost the whole of the oonnty 
is oompoBod of the Cambrian slates and related rockx Slate is qiuu> 
ried extensively at Nantfrauoou, Llanbenas, aud elsewhere in this 
oonnty. Rooflag-alotes and writing-slatos are procured, and chimney 
piers and a groat variety of fiuioy i^des are made. Slabs are pro¬ 
cured largo enough for tomb-atonos and paving-slabx Grauwacke, 
serpentine, porphyry, homblendeb indurated ala^ and various meta- 
morphio ro^ with veins of que^ occur in the moimtalnous region, 
at Snowdon, and elsewhere. Along the ooaat-line of the Menai Stout 
between Caernarvon and Bangor ia a atrip of oBfboniferoua limeatone 
of which alt* the Great and Little Orme e Head Ike oompoeed. Mica 
and chlorite slatee,bf the primary or Cambrian date ayatem, are met 
with along the aouth-weatem ooaat from Forth-dynnlaen to Bemioh-y- 
i OM alao by the Menid Strait aouth weat of Bangor. Between 


Conway and Bangcur tho old red-saiidsUine ia found: it also forms tli-i 
headland of Bi^ch-y-Pwll. Copper is the chiof motal of Caornai-von- 
ahiro. Extensive cupper mines are woi-ked at Ormu's Head aurd on 
the sides of Snowdon. Lead is workeil on the sluties of Snowdon and 
botwoen Llanrwst and Ci^l Curig. 

IHvMont, Townt, -Cacmarvunshire is divided into ten hundreds. 
The south-west extremity of the oouuty is ncunpiod by the hundred 
of Commitmaen or Cymytmaon; adjacent to this are the hundr^ of 
Dinlaen or Dinlleyu on the north-west ooorit, omH jalUngian or Gyflo- 
gion on the soutir-oaat; the hundred of Kviuuydd or Yiiuuydd cwcu- 
pies t^ remainder of the coast of Clordigan Bay; and those of Uwch- 
Gorfai or Qwrfal, Is Qorfai, or Gwrfiri, and Llechweilil Uehuf, occupy 
the north-west const, each extending far inbuid ; tlie npi*cr part of tho 
vole of the Conway is oocupiod by tho hundred of Nant Gonwny, the 
lower port by that of Llechwedd Isaf; and the |iartH on tho coast east 
of the Conway form tho hundred of Crenddyn. 

Tho oouuty town is C.VKUJrAiivox, on the shore of the Menai Strait, 
235 miles N.W. by W. from London. There ore one city, Banco it, 
four market-towns, Pwr.T.nBi.T, Conwav, Nevin, and Criccletli, and the 
new town of Tromadoa Criccicth, Nevin, and Treniadoc may' bo 
noticed herothe other toams will bo found under their respective 
titlox Crieciefh or Oriciieth lies on tho Bay of Canligan, about 24 
intins south from Caernarvon by tho road. Thn population of the 
parliiuiieutary borough, which ia contributory to Cai-marvoii, wras 530 
in 1851. It 18 a i*oor straggling plooo, with houses built a'ithout any 
regard to order, and having uuthhig worthy of Auticu save tlie ruins 
of tho ancient castle, which was rebuilt by Bdwanl I. about 1280. 
The castle stands on on eminence jutting Into the sea. It was pm- 
bably of some importance from its |joritiua. There is a Free school. 
Nevin or Nefyn lies on a small bay uii the N.W. coast of the county, 
21 miles from Caernarvon along tho coast. The population of tliu 
parliamentary borough, which is laintriViutory to ('aemarvoii, was 
1854 in 1851. Tt was miule a free Imruugh by Edward the Black 
Prince. Edwanl J. hial previously held a grand tournaiiieiit here, 
just after tho conquest of Wales. Tho tiiwii consistH of a few stnig- 
gliiig houses; it has a small ]K>rt, but littlo or no comiin-rci-. 'J'Ik- 
chiireh is a plain building; and there are several disacuting meeting¬ 
houses. The market is ou Saturday, aud there are four annual fairs. 
Tho littlo harhonr of Pui-th-yr-LIeyu, or Dyuulaeu, near Noviii is 
supposed to Itave liceii used by-the llouuiiis, os strong cutreiitflimoiits, 
apparently the work of the Romans, may be observed in the neigli- 
bourhowl. The bay aiTonls excellent shelter, for which tiurpu-«u a 
thousand vessels have avaiUsl tliemselves of it iii the cuurse of a year. 
The pier servos os a breakwatt>r. 

Trettiadoc, a place of quite inndeni date, is 20 miles S. by E. from 
Caernarvon. The ]Miiiiilatioii of tlie isirish of YuyHeyiinaiariii wliioh 
includes botli 'iVemadoe and Portmadoc, was 2347 iii 1851. Itshinds 
niton a poi-tioii of tlie Traeth-iiuiwr, a sandy wasii at the mouth of liie 
river Glas Llyn, rocoveriMl from the sea by the enterprise of W. .\. 
Modocks, Esip, who built tlie town, to w-hieh he gave hi.s ii.-ime, 'IVe- 
Madoe (tro, a house, home, township, or village). Mr. Miulocks laid 
out the town in tint form of an ubluiig stpuire, having a market-house 
on the cost side, a handsome liuildiug, witii the up]iur story laid out in 
good asBuinhly-rooms. Ou the other sides of the aiva are weli-biiilt 
houses: a chnrch in tlie pi anted style, a place of worslii]> for Dis¬ 
senters, a bank, and a gmtil.inn are to be found here. There is a 
market on Friday. A mile And a half from Treiiiiuloc is Purhuatlur, 
which has come to lie a jiliu-e of considerable size, and one of the 
chief ports for the export of slates. It is also in some repute for st-a- 
bathing. There are gcxsl quays at Portmadoc, at whitJt vessi-ls i>J' 
SUO tons can lie. Elates, lead, ami cop|ier-ure are exjKirted. Timbvr 
ooal, aud lime are tho priucqtai iiiipoi^. 

A few of the villages may Iw briefly iioticoii Abrnltmui lies in 
tho hollow of a bay near the extremity of the promontoiy of Lli-yii - 
the south-western termination of the oonnty. The entire piu-Jsli oou- 
taiued 1230 iiihabitiuits in 1851, but the village itself consists merely 
of a few mean houses. A decrease of 111 in the population of thu 

E tarisli since 1841 is accounted fur by emigration. 'J'lic laiust sianiery 
lero is remarkably flue. The dosertotl church, a Norman structure, 
stands close by the sea, aud is a piutiinsiiine building. A few milos 
from Aberdaroii is a cruniloch of ninch interest from tho pcakcil 
form of the cap stone. Jh-ddyrJerl, 13 miles B.S.W. from Caernarvon, 
population 947, one of tho In-ad-quorters of tourists in North Wales, 
is very rotimi, and in the midst of iiinch grand scenery. The cele- 
brated pass of Abeiglasllyii is in t*.e iieighbourhootl. In this village 
WHS a priory of Angiistine monkx There is an exct'lluut hotel ul 
Beddgelort. Bethada, almut 12 milos E. from Ciieninrvou, is a 
modem village which has grown rapi !ly: tho population of Jjlatul- 
wrog parish, in which Bethesda is situated, was .2823 in 1851. 
Bq th «sda owes its rise to the neighboiu'ing slate quarries of firaich-y- 
Cefii, in Nantfrancon, the largest in the kingdom. Bethesila has'a 
broad street, numerous shops, a ohnreh, and several places of u-orsliip 
for Disscuters. BeUm-y-Cbed (the ‘Station i*i the Wood*), 23 iniles 
E. from Caernarvon, population 478 in 1851, is aitaated on tlie Llugwy 
near the piotureaqtM bridge of Font-y-Pair, and ki one of tke places 
visited by toiufrtx The nvec scenery here is reihnrkably flue. Movl 
Siabod ia seen to great.advantage. Six miles n-est from Bettws-y-Coed 
is Capd Charig, a very small village consisting of hardly a dozen houses. 
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with a littlo cliitroh, it htiiiif a chapeliy of tho extaiuiivo pariah of 
Llaudo^. It fiosacMHus however one of the lan^ Mid beet hotela in 
the principality, and ia a fkvouiita atation with tourieta and anKlere. 
A flno view of Snowdon, aoroM tho lekee, ie obtained herou lihui 3 ' 
colobratctl or picturoaqae eceuea and objocte are in the vicinity. 
VtjfHitnff, 9 miloa S.W. from Carnarvon, population 1650 in 1851, w 
aitiiatod in a piotureeque epot on the ooaat of Caernarvon Bay, and ia 
aoinetimea choaen for a aumtnor realdunco. Tho ohinoh ia an andeni 
cruciform ediftoe. Here is aaid to have b«in a religious oatabliahment 
na early aa the 0th century, founded by St. Bueno. An ancient chapol 
ia now uaod ae a aohool-room. In a field between tho church and 
the aea ia the Bochwen cromlech: several other antiquities are in the 
neighbourhood. LtanbrrriM, 10 miloa W. by S. from Caernarvon, 
population 111! in 1851, ia generally chosen aa the point from which 
the ascent of Snowdon ia coiumenced. There are two hotela at 
Llanberris. The village ia a poor atruggling place. Tho church has 
Iwen rocoiitly restored. There are extensive idate quarries here, and 
also copper mines. The Llanberris lakes form tho hugest shoot of 
water in tho county. Uolbodern Castle stands on a rt>aky omiiioaon 
at the head of the narrow atrip of land which divides the lakes. Tho 
mnguificoiit pass of Llanberris is at tho east of the village. Llandudno 
is a village on tho eastern side of tho promontory forming Qreat 
Onno*H Head: the population in 1851 was 1131. Llandudno is a 
very sequestered place in a rather wild s^Mit; hot tho bay ia open, 
very beautiful, has a good aandy beach, and is said to be well oilaptuii 
for b.ailiing. There are several British antlquitira in tho vicinity. 

Dinimona for Eeckaiaatieni mul Leyal Purpoaa. —The uuiiioer of 
{mrisliuH given in tiio population returns ia 08, and there ore ^ve 
parishuH which oiv jiarlly in this and partly in the adjuiiiiiig counties, 
Denbigh or Meriunuth. Nearly the whole of the county is in the 
diocese and archdeaconry of B:ingor. Corrii.'irronshire is divided by 
the f'ticir-Law CominisHionors into four Unions —Bangor with Oeaii- 
nittris, Caomorvon, C<inway, and PwllhelL Tho Unions contain 88 
imrishds and townships, with a popiilatiun in 1851 of 87,710; but 
the boiiiidaries of tho Unions arc not strictly co-exteiisivc witii those 
of the county. 

Caernarvonshire is in the North Wales circuit. The assises and 
snssions am held at Caernarvon. The county ratiims one member to 
the linporial Parliament. The borough of Caernarvon, with its oon- 
triliutory boroughs of Conway, Criuoioth, Neviii, and Pwllheli, and 
the city of Bangor, mtiims one member. County courts arc hold at 
Bangor, Caernarvon, Conway, Pwllheli, and Portinadoc. 

Jliatory and AntviuHia.--iih.ovo is some difficulty in determining 
by what tribe of native Bribnis Oiuiriiarvoushire wiui inhabited at the 
lioinan ouuqiicst. The ueigltlMiuring dietriots of North Wales were 
peopled by tlu Onlovicus, and we incline to oumpmheitd Oaernarvon- 
shiru in tho tcrrihvy of that trilie. Ptolemaeua mentions the Conivay 
^ under the name of Totsobius. Tlio Romans crossed this county 
'wnder Suetoiiiiis Paiiliuiis when they attacked Mona (Aiiglesey), 
about A.U. 58. The Ordovicca were not however siilidiied until the 
tfniu of Agrioolii, who nearly extirpated them about A.D. 78. In the 
‘Itiuitniry of Antuuiuua' two statioiis within this county are given; 
Siigontiuin, now Coer Seioiit [Carii.vahvon] ; and Conoviuin, now 
Coer-Khun, iiciw Conway, where Roman bricks liavo been found 
iusuribod Lxu. x., and the foundations of buildings discovered. Tho 
British or Celtic remains are numuraue. Yestiges of comps and hill 
forts occur iu several places, especially about Siiowdnuio. Castell Uaer 
Lluiim, on tho summit of the Town ilill, about 2 miles from Conway, 
i.«xliiliits considerable remains of a British citadel. Braich-y>Dmas, on 
tlio Humuiituf Pciimaeu Mawr; and Tre-’r-Cuiri, on tho summit uf Yr- 
Rifl, are also remarkable examples uf British fortrossoa. There am 
Hovuml cromlechs and stone cimloA In the division of the territories 
of Khodri Muwr, or Roderick the Qroat, between his sous (a.o. 877), 
Caonuirvunshira funned pai-t of the kingdom of Owynedd (Latin 
Vunudocia) or North Wales, allotted to Aiiarawtl When the cessation 
of the uorthum piracies allowed the English kings (now of the 
Norman zaoe) to turn their amis against Wales, this county, from its 
remote situation, difficult access, and momitaiuous character, became 
the last asylum of the indopcudeuce of Woles. It was however sub- 
diicd by Eciword L in 1283. In the subsequent revolt of the Woltii 
under Miuloc, tho illegitimate sou of Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
Caernarvon was taken, and the English settlers 111008001 * 01 ]. Conway 
tautle was Itasieged, but witliont offcot. 

Dulbiuloni Castle, sap|)usud to bo of British origin, is on a rocky 
emiiiuuoe near the junction uf the two lakes of Llanberris. Of 
Dolwyddohui Castle, tho i-esidonce in tho 12th century of Yorwerth 
J Irwndwn, and the birth-place of the famous Llewtdlyn the Qreat, 
littlo more than one of the towers remaina The foundations of 
Digonwy Castle, near Great Orme's H«td, may be traoed. The older 
port of Penrhyn Castle, near Bangor, is of the time of Henry VI., 
and up to tho period of the alterations made some veon since pro* 
Houteil a fiur specimen of the domestio architecture of that tima 
jMmarvonshira has very few moiiostia ruins. Thera was a priory 
of Blaek or Augustine Canons at Beddgeilert, supposed to be the oldeet 
religloiu fouadation in Wslee except Bsrdbey, but there are few 
temAhis of ik Bardaey Xde also possessed an extensive religiotts 
eetihlishmenti bat of it also there are few vestiges leaudnii^ 

There wars in 1851 lavin^^ banks at Portmhdoo aadPwUMU. The 


total amount owing to depositqn on the 20th uf November 1851 was 
14,6921. 9t. 8d. 

CAERPHILLY. [QuuiOHaAiraHiRB.] 

CAERWYS. [Funtbhirs.] 

CiESARKA-PIIILIPPI. [Pankas.! 

CiEBAREIA, a city and Bea-p<vt of aaoiimt Falastiuo, founded by 
Uorod tho Great, and so named in oompUment to Augustus Ctosar, 
was situatod on the coast of the Levant, about 22 miles S. from 
Mount Chrmei, near the point Sfi* 32' N. lat, 34* 64' E. long. _ A 
town named Turrit Stratonia previously occupiod part of the site: 
this was enlarged and embellished with white marble palaces and 
other largo buildings common in important Roman provinolal towns. 
Tlio olty, which had a tem}ile to Cwsar and Romo, a rook-hewn thoatro, 
and a circus, was built round a large harbour, tho greatest wonder of 
the place, which was formed here by Herud, at anoint of tho coast 
where before there was only an open roadstead. The entrance to the 
harbour woa on tbe north, and it was sheltei'ed from the soutli-woot 
winds by a maaoive mole, constnicted with enormous blocks of stone. 

These groat iinprovemeuts raised Cicsoreia to bo the metropolia of 

Palestioa^ and here Itoman pnefeots luid titular kings of Jucuea had 
their seat of government. It received the name of Flavia from 
Vespasian, who planted a colony in Czosorein, but tlio old name always 
prevailed. It was at Caesorala tiiat “ the door of futh was first opened 
to the Gentilestho city eiwly becomo a metropolitan see, and was 
conspicuous for tho firmuoss of its martyre aud ooufessors during tho 
iwrsecutions of the Christians. Eusebius, tho father of tNiclosiastic^ 
history, was made bishop uf Cmiareia about a.i>. 315. Cossareia oon- 
tiiined to bo a place of ooiistderHlile importance during tliu crusades, 
and it was one uf the Christian strongholds along the coast. Among 
tho ruins which now cover all the site may be traced the ancient wails; 
the wall and ditch of the Crusaders’ town, which was of less extent 
than tiio ancient city; the snbsti'uctions of a cathedral which stood on a 
platform near the centre of tho town, previouriy occiipieil by tho temple 
to Cujsar and Rome; massive fragments of the towers and substoiic- 
tions of the mole; and prostrate columns of granite, porphyry, and 
marble, which formoil the portico of the torruoe-walk along the har¬ 
bour. Tho ruiua of Cuisareui have long served as a qiiany, aud its 
stones have boon carried awa^' to bnild tho houses and fortifica¬ 
tions of .Taffii, Acre, uid SUlon. (Dictionary tf Greek and Itoman 
Geoffrapkjf.) 

C.ESAREIA. [Kaisauiveh.] 

CAEPA. fKAvrA.] 

CAFFRAUiA. [Kafvrauia.] 

CAFFUISTAN, proiwrly KAFPIULSTAN, a region of Asia 
oxtonding eastwairi from tbe valley of the Pansohir, between Hindu* 
Kucudi aud the Himalaya Mountains, which rospootively separate it 
from Kuudus and Thuluhshan on the north, and Cabul on the soutli. 
Its boundary to the east is probably the Kuner River, which runtig iu 
tho Uiudu-Koosh near 36" 10' N. lak, 72“ E. long., rims south-wost, 
and breaking throu^i the Himalaya Moimtoius joins the Cabul River 
below JcUaiabad. To tlie east of tiio Kuner is tlie mountain rcfgioii 
ofChitrol. Tho Htndii-Koosh runs like a gigiuitia wall along tho 
north of Kaifiristan, its crest rising for above the snow-line; tiio 
ficprosaioiui in it whidi form tho posses into Kuuduz luid Boihikhshnii 
being open only during n few mouths in summer. The Himalaya ou 
the other ^ud is rent by many deep breaches, and nmnerons rivers 
which drain the valleys of Kaifiristan break through it on their way to 
join the Cabul River. As may be supposed, Koffiristou is a land uf 
mouutiiins aud vullim, and exhibits great extremes of teiiqxnature and 
climate. On tlie Uindu-Koosh the snow remains throughout tlie 
summor, while the thermometer in the nearest valley stands at 
113" Fohrenlieit. roads, properly speaking, the only 

travelling being along foot-tracks, which are frequently obstructed by 
rivers and mountaia-Htreams, and these ora crossed either by wooden 
bridges nr by swii^ bridges made of the pliant witiioa of trees. 

No cultivation is carried forward ou the hills, some of which are 
covered with pine forests, while others aflord sustmianoe to numerous 
flocks of goats. The valleys Mre mostly of small extent but very 
fertile, and produce abundant crops of wheat sad millet with large 
qaantitioB of grapoa, which form an important object of oultivatiun. 
These volleys besides fumBih postunm for sheep and cattlo. The 
wild anim^ of the country ore sinular to those mentioned under 
Badakushax. 

The accounts we have of ihe character and habits of the Kaffirs 
are chiefly derived from tire various tribes of Mohammedans by whom 
they ore aarxounded, and with some of whom they are frequently at 
war. Tn their persona the Kaffirs are a fine race of peoifie, with 
handsomo features, blue eyes, and fiur complexions; the distinotion 
nisde between different tnbas, some of whom ate oallad Siah-Posh, or 
Blook-vMted Kaffin, and othras Whits Kaffir^ is derived fiwm a 
peouliwity in the drms of the former, who clothe themselves in black 
goat-skins with the hair outside; other Mbes wear dresses ma^ of 
white cotton. # 

Aa regards their civil government the Kaffirs seem to be divided 
into ol s ns, each of vriiioh is governed in all things ^ its own oli^, 
and engages at timm in fsa« with other tribes. The name Kaffir 
(nnbelievar) is that by which ihs Mohsmmedani disUngoiah tiieni, as 
they have never been ehto to oonverb them to leUmism. Lieutenant 
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Woo«l Baya that they are i»art of tho wido spreatl race of tho Tnjikci, 
who Mooner than confonn to tho religion of the cuu'ly MubIoiu invatloni 
retired to tho plain couiitiy northward, and finally settled down 
in tbia inacceHaible region. Tlioir hostile feelinga towards their 
Mohammedan neighbours are no doubt of ancient date, and they are 
kept alive and embittered by the incm-siuns whioli theso are constantly 
making for the purnoao of carrying off tho Kaffirs ns slaves. The 
governor of Bndakhshan is bound by the conditions on which ho holds 
his power of the Mccr of Krindiia to make a yearly innmd into 
Kamristan for slaves. Tho Kaffirs in their tmn are not slow to 
retaliate, and entering Radukhshan by the valley of tho Kokcha they 
plundnr villages and Hoinntimon mnasaere tho inhabitants. Peaijo is 
sometimes made between tho Kaffir tribes and tlioir nciglibonns 
whon they are lyady to extend towanis their former enemies all tho 
rites of hospitality. Thoir worliko weapons arc n bow about 44 feet 
long and arrows of ivcd with Imrbud heads, which are sometimes 
poisoned. For closer conflipt they are each previded with a dagger 
and a knife ; recently they have l^guii to adopt the use of swords 
luid muskets. 

Tho Kaffir villages lu'o niusily huilt on tho slopes of hills, tlio 
houses, which ore made of wood, boiiig placcil one ulsivt! another, 
the roof of the lower hoiiso forming a pathway to the ono above it. 
The Kaffirs sit on chairs or stouls, never lO’OKs-h’gged like other 
eastern peoples. Thtur MoIiauinuHlaii neighbours testify to their 
intelligence, and say that one Kaffir slave is w'urth two of any other 
luitioii. 

In their religion the Kaffirs are said to believe in one supreme 
(lod and in a fiitiire stoto; bub they woiship uunicreus idols, the 
representatives <if meat men of foriuer Unie-s, and who are supposed 
to intemalc with tho Deity in favour of their woitihippors. Wlasi 
he dies the Kaffir is dressed iii his best clothes, and is placsud ujtoii 
•'I bier with his weapons besido him; his nude rclatiuns then eiuiy 
him about with singing and <lancing, wliile tho females give theniselvi-s 
up to lamentation, after which tho body is inclosed in a sort of coffin 
and left in the oi>eu air, usually under the shade of a tree. 

A Kaffir man procures his wife hy purchase; paying to her father 
sometimes as many its twenty head of cattle, or sheep and gouts in 
proportion. Dumcstic slavery is practised, tho slaves being natives 
of Kafiiristau, suiiictimes tahoii in feuds with hostilu tribes, and 
sometimes being orphans of their own tribe, it being not uncoiiiiiiuii 
for the more powerful men to seize children who are unprotected, 
and cither to sell thuni to sumo neighbouring ouimtry or to rebdu 
them in slavery. 

The more usual food of tliu people is l>ru:ul, ehuesu, butter, and 
milk ; they likewise cat beef, mutton, and bears' flesh. They have a 
varitity of fruits, aiiiotig which arc grapes, apricots, apples, almonds, 
and walnuts. Honey and wax are uxehnnged with the Itadakhsliis for 
ailt. Wine is Very abutuhint. They make three nurts of wine-—red 
and white, and a kind having nrau'ly the consistouco of jeliy, whiuh is 
very strong: laith males and foinalcs are said to drink occasionnlly 
to excess. Thu favourite ainusomcnt when they meet together is 
dancing : their music consists of a pipe and ^abor. 

Sevend dialects are spoken by the different clans; but the base of 
their liingiingu, as uinoiig all tho Tajiks, is Vorsian. No estliiiate has 
been mule of thu iiuniliers of tho people. 

(Elpliinstonc, Cahul ; I,icutcmuiL Wooil, Joiinu^ to the Source of 
the Oxas.) 

CA'QTilARl (tho Roman (Jarnlu or Curalni), the capitol of the 
island of Sardinia and of the province of Ca^iari, is situated on the 
south cn.aston thu 1>ay of (fagliari, in 39" 13' N. hit., 0" 7' E. long., and 
has abunt 23,000 inhabitants. The town is divided into four districts. 
It is Iniilt partly on the sco-sidc and partly on a hill, on the highest 
jiuirt of which is tho n.-u>tlc‘citadol, the viuu-ruyal (>ahice, the cathedrid, 
and thu residences of the nobility. hVimi tho (.'.ostcllo district to the 
shoini is tlic Marina, a well-built ix?gion, in which the principal mcr- 
ehniits and foixdgu consuls reside; hero also are tho lioiicling w:iru- 
honscs, arsenal, and lazaretto. Tho two other districts of tho city are 
colled Ktaiiijiace and Villiuiova: and busides these there is a suburb 
named 8t.-Avandr^. Cagliari is an archbishop’s see, which dates from 
tlie beginning of tltc 4th ccntniy. It has a university .mth faculties 
of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy and belles-lettres; a lihniry 
of IS,000 volumes; a muMuim with good collections of minerals, birds 
of the Maud, and medals; a college for tlie nobility; a diocesan 
seminary; a grammar school; a theatre; and a mint. The cathedral, 
a large building rich in marbles, was built by tho Pisans during their 
possession of the Mond. There ore nearly 30 other churches, 20 con¬ 
vents, several ho^itals, and on orphan asylum. The realo audieuzo, 
or high judicial court for the south division of tho Mand, sits at 
Cagliari, as W’ell os tho commercial tribunal. The town eigoys meat 
municipal privileges and revenues. The harbour is safe, and largo 
ships find good anchorage in tlio bay. Cagliari is the cluof port of 
SaMinia, and almost tlie ouly^no frequented by foreign vessels. 
It exports cheese, wine, oil, nit, flax, hides, and horses. Tho 
industrial products of tho town are tobacco, cotton manufactures, 
soap, ftimiture, leather, gunpowder, Ac. Near CagUari are extensive 
soltoms. 

Corales was founded by the Carthaginians, who no doubt selcctod 
the spot not only on account of its well-sheltered ivmdsteod, liut also 
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b^UBC of its upporluiie sibiiatioii for coiiitnnnication with Africa. 
After tho Roman cfinquest of Sardinia it iMMiomc tho chief naval 
station of the Romans in this loud, and the residence of the pirctor. 
In the ww between Cicsar and PiimiMjy (.'nralus docliirod f«»r the 
former; it was subsequently taken after u short siege by Menas, 
liouteuant of Sextus Pompoius. It coutiuiunl to hu the caidtiil of thu 
island during the Roman empire, after tin: island fell into the hands 
of the Vaiiilnls, and all through the midiUe ages. A Imge suit-water 
shore-lake to the west of the town, siud coiuiuiiiiiet.tiiig ivith the bay 
by a narrow cluumcl, apiicars to have been used in uiieicnl times as 
nil inner harbour. Among tho remains of tht! anuient i-ity un: an 
amphithisilrc, an uiiuediict, vast cisterns, a sinnll eircnlur in 

ruins, and on a hill uutektu the town nuineroiis Mijudehrcs. 

The Bay of t^aglinri extends norlliward fi-oin a lino Joining C'upe 
Carboimra with Pnln; tlic length of this line i.-; alstut 22 miles, and 
thu dejiih of tho hay is abmit 10 miles. Jt alfiiiils good anehorugo 
and rilielter from all winds except tlie south. Vessels lying elo.<M! in 

near the shore tire further sheltered by Capo 8t. Elins. Along thu 
short; of the Imy a great dual of salt is inadi\ 

Tlie province of l.'uglinri iiieliide.s the siiiitlieriiiiiiV't ]i:U'l tif the 
Maud, ivith a population of 103,388. It is hounded N. l^- the jun- 
viiiue of Tsili, M.E. by that of Liuiusei, and W. hy that of Tglesias. 
The principal town bcsiiTcs Cagliari is Qiuirtn, which stands on the 
siilt-mnrsh of Quarto, about fivo miles eu.st from ('agliari; iiopulatimi 
COOO. It is known fur its Miiluisey wine. The cast and west tlistriets 
of tho province are muuutuiuous, hub the uentnil tract uoi-tli of ('agliai-i 
is a flue ami rich plain called Campidanu, watered hy tho l.'lla and its 
iiffluiMits. Tho Uila enters the sea west of Cagliari. Tho tiir of tin* 
pliiitisis rather unwholesome in the summer mouths. A good coi-riagi;- 
roarl loads from (.'ngliiu'i to Saseari and Porto Torres through the wholt: 
length of Uie ialund. 

('AHElliSlVKEN, county of Kuiry, Irehiiifl, a inarkot-tiiiil pu.-t- 
towii and thu scat of a I’uur-Law iriiioii, in the jmrish of ('alier niul 
barony of iverogh, is sitiialed in a valley enihrauing uii uriii of tlip 
spa which niim inland from tlie northeni c.<ctrcnuly of Valentin Inu-- 
boiir, ill .'ll* .*17' N. lat., 19' 13' W. long., distant 227 miles S.W. fi-mu 
DubUn and 23.4 'NV. by S. from Killoi^liii. The jtopiilntion in 
IS.*!! was SIS.*!, but this number included 1293 persons iu thu ITiiioii 
workhoiiHo which is sitnntcd in Uic (own. Ciihei-sivei-ti Poor-lsiw 
Union comprises 22 electoral divisions, with on area of 11»7,.'i ll acres, 
and a jMipiiliitioii in 1351 of 29,099. 

Thu viillu 3 * in which the town is situated is bounded on the north 
hy nioiintiiiiis of coii.sidci'able elevation, which sopiiiiiti; it from Dinglo 
Buy. To avoid these elevations the coast-reiul from Tralee strikes oil' 
fi-om tho shore of Dingle Bay at Drung, fnim whence it iiassea iiilniul 
threiigh the valley of CnherairfM'ii. The ro.ad for ii emisiilerabTe di.-j- 
tonce is carried along the preciiiitons declivities of Drung Motiutaiii at 
a height of 299 feet above thu i-ca. \ Into ciiiineut traveller stales 
tliut tliia road '* in tlie niiigiiifimmce of its mountain and sea views is 
little inferior to any of tlic celebrated reiuls along the shurea of thu 
Moditei’nuieau, and is in every waj" superior to the road from Bangor 
to Conway in North Wales.” (Inglis's ‘Tour in Tri'limd.’) The town 
cuiisists of one |iriiicipnl street, with a cros.-i stn-et leading to thu 
creek, on which then', is a quay w'ilh a small bivakwaier, aul higher 
up is It pier for small craft. The roailsteail for vessels of biinleii is 
two mile.4 farther west, at Uiiuml Point, where the ('ahei-siveen creek 
joins tlie harliour of Vuleutia. 'I'hu court-house and bridew-ell, and 
the Roniiiii (‘alholic uha(>el and convent, oi-e grouped together at the 
castcni end of tho town. The parish church stands at the west end 
near tho new qtiay. The chief trade earriml on is in the import of 
timber, salt, luid iron, luid in the maimfucburc of flmir, for whicli thert; 
mn extensive mills half a mile cast of tlie town on the river Cnshaii. 

OAIIIK, TipiMiniry, Irclaiid, ti iiiarket- and post-town, is pleasantly 
sitnateil on the banks of thu river Siiir, at the eastern end of the 
valley between the flaltotis and the Knucknieledowii Mountains, at 
tliu Uitei'soctinii of the. rcuuls from Dublin to Cork and from Water¬ 
ford to Limerick, 1U4 I'liles 8. from Cashel; pojnilatioii 3719 in 1.‘!51. 
The town is remai’kabi}' iiiNit and ciciui. The parish t!hun;h luid tho 
Roimui (Jatholic chupi-l are both himdsuiiie oiliiictM; niid the siwsiona- 
hoiise, the bridewell, tho inarkeL-house, and the schools ore tiiatefnlly 
hiiilt, and luld gi-eatly to the a)>]>eaninco of tho town : for much of 
this imprevcincnt the town is iii<lcbtcd to the exertions of the Karlf 
of Olengiili, w'hosc seat, < 'ahir Castle, is on on island' iu the Kuir, and 
its exteiusive and beautiful gi-ouinU lie along both sides of tho river. 
This castle is of very luicieMt lUito, ana of huge size; it w.-ui taken by 
tho Karl of l^lssux, by Sir tb Carey, and by Oliver Cromwell. It after- 
wanls fell into a dilapidated state, but has been recently n*8torcil in 
n-sulMtuntial inounor and in correct tu.te. There arc a Quakei's* 
mootiiig-houHo, a lever hospital, a dupenwiry, a hiiiti-fiiiid offiee, ami a 
police-station. A cavalry barrack is about a milo from tho town. Tin* 
market is well attiuided. Fairs are held on February Sth, April 12tli, 
May 26th, July 29tli, 8ei>tembvr 18th, October 20th, and Dccoiuber 
7tii, at which considmwblo business is done, particularly in corn. 
8crc!ral lloiir-milU in the neighbourhood employ many of the iiilialJ 
ants. A few miles up tha river are the ruins of Cahilr Abbey, fu .•led. 
it is said, in the reigirof John. . 

CAllORS, a city in tke south of France, cnpil.al forim-rly of tlia 
district of Queroy, now of tho dojiartineiit of I.ol. i.-« sitmilcd on the 
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right bunk of tlm ni'or Lot^ on a small poninsula formed by a bend 
in tbostreoDi, in 44“ 26^52'' N. lat., 1“ 26' 62“ E. long., 105 miloa 
E. by H. from llontcMix, 358 miles S. by W. from Paris, and has 
12,102 inltubitautM including the wbolo commune. Caliom is a very 
ancient place. Its name is erroneously written Bihma in the Theo- 
doHisii table. Auaouius in his ' Clano Urban * givoa it tlio true Ooltio 
name, l/irona, and exphuus the meaning to be 'a fountain aoured to 
the gods.' It waa the cajutal of the Oadiirci, from whom the modem 
name of the town, Cahors, and that of the province, Qnorci, are both 
derived.' On the downfiil of the Roman ompire it came sucoossively 
into the hands of Goths and hVanks; was afterwards subject to the 
counts of Toulouse, then to its own bisliop; tvaa taken by wo English 
during their wars in France, and retaken from them; and carried by 
assault and pillaged in 1580 by Henry IV. 

The town is siiuateil x>artly on a loiAy etiitneiitw, and has steex*, 
narrow, crooko<1 Htioots. Tlie houses in what is called the upper 
town aro commonly built with turrocos oomm.andiiig nr wide prospect. 
There aro few roiiiarkablo buildings : the cathedral ii^ siippo^ to bo 
the renuiiua of an ancient temple, with the oildition of a i>ortioo and 
other parts of modem date; the tbeolt^cal seiiiuutry is a 6no and 
laxgo building. The other iiotewortliy olijocts Jii the town aro—^tlie 
former o]>iscopal palaco, now the residence of the prefect of the | 
doparinieut; ttin theatre; tlio public librsuy; and (ui obelisk ciucted | 
in memoiw_ of Fdnelon in 1820, who studied in the uuiverRity of - 
Cahors, which was founded by Pope John XXII., and has boon lung 
HupprcBSod. Four lloumu roads met atCuburs, and one of the greatest 
of Roman aqueducts brought water to the town from a distance of 
19 miles by a very winding cxuirso across valleys and along mouutniu 
sides. It crossed the valley of La Roque, near Cabora, by a bridge 
of three tiers of arches, the summit of which w:ih nearly 180 feel high. 
There are still some remains of this magnihu'ut work. Tliera are dmo 
a ruined thoatro and baths; a marble idtar in honotir of J,uoteriiis 
Loo, a native of Divona, has been fouiul in Calior.i, and some btuiutiful 
mosaics <iii tho'sito of the Homan biiths. The fountain Divona is still 
an abundant spring, now adled DiM-Cluirtreiix, from its having for¬ 
merly belonged to tlie Ciu4;IiiiHinii convent. The Ktrcain from it drives 
several iiiills before its clear blue wators join the muddy Li»t, This 
fountain is outside the modern town. The Lot is cross^ at Cahors 
by throo bridges, one of which cidled Pout Louis-Philippe roplacsos 
the old bridge of Nntro-Damc. The Pout Voloudrd, so called from 
the {MTsoii who uoustmeted it in the IStli coutiiry, is surmounted by 
three wiuaru towers, one at eiwh end and one in tiio ceuli-e. llic old 
ramparts arc formed into a public promenade (^diors bns given 
title to a bisliop since abf>ut A.n. 257; the diocese includes thedeport- 
inent of Lot. Tlio town is the seat of tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, of a jirovincial university and an endowed college. The 
chief monufiwturc's of Cahors lu-e cliina-ware and delft, cuttou-yum, 
some woollen stuffs, and leather; there is also a considerable tmile in 
leaf-tohocco, wine, brandy, truffles, oil, cattle, and hides. The wine 
of the noighbourliond of Cahors combines deep colour with good 
flavour and strength : a great quantity is scut to Paria 
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CAISTOR, or ('ASTOR, Lmcoliishire, a market-towii and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Gaistor, chiofly in the w’.tpen- 
tako of Yarborough (a jHirtiun of the parish being in tile waiietitake 
of WaMicroft) and in the parts of Lindsey, is situated in 53° 30' N. 
lot, 0" 18' W. long., distant 24 milc» N.N.K from Lincoln, and 153 
miles N. by W. from I^ondon roa«l; the population of the parish 
»if Caistor in 1851 was 2407. The living is a vicarage held with the 
curaoios of Holtoiflo-Moor and Clixby in tlio archdeaconry and 
diocese of Lincoln. Caistor Poor-Law Union contains 76 parishes ami 
townships with an area of 164,890 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 34,073. * 

Caistor is supposml to have been the site of a Roman station. It 
was called by the Saxons Thong Castor. Roman and Saxon anti' 
qulties have been discuvraod in tiie vicinity. The town staii^ on an 
elevated site. The parish church, dedicated to St, Peter and St. Paul, 
stands on Castle Hill, within the area inclosed in ancient timra by a 
forlrcHi^ The lower part of the tower is Norman, the nave and 
uhaiiwl are curly Eu|pisb, with insertions and additions in the deco¬ 
rated imd perpendiculai- styles. 'Tho Tudepeudemts and Wesleyan and 
nnmitive Methodists have phiccs of worship. Tho Gramnuu' school, 
founded iii 1630, open to all boys, has on inoome of 200f. a year for tlie 
beM master and 105/. for the second master: tho number of scholars in 
1851 was 25, Cautur has improved in appearance of lata years. The 
monulhcture of chmrs of ehn and oali is carried on to a considerable 
w the market-day, but the market is small. Fairs, 
raiefly for cattle, ore held on the natiirdays before Pidm Sunday and 
Whit-Sunday, and on old Michacltiuis Day ; these fairs are well 
attended. 

CAISTOR. [NoRFor.K.] 

CAITHNESS, the most northern eouuty of the mainland of Scot¬ 
land ; bounded W. by Sutherlandshira and N. and S.E. by the North 
Sea, lies between 58“ 6' and 68" 40' N. *’'1^ 3“ 0' and 8“ 65' 
W. long. In fonn it is triangular, having itogreatest length along 
the coast on the south-east. Its length from noi^ to south is about 


40 miles, and its breadth fromjast to west about 30 miles. 'Pho area 
of Ciilthuess is 618 scpiare milm, or 395,680 acres, of wliieh upwards 
of 100,000 arc cultivated or in pasture, tho rest being moor imd 
mountains. The population in 1851 was 33,709. 

Coad4iae .—^The coast lino is in general bold luid rocky, andpreseiiis 
numerous indentations or bays. On the north, whoru it is separated 
fiom tlie Orkneys by tho Peutland Frith, the projections of the coast 
form two bold precipitous headlands; tho one on tho north-east, 
called Duncansbay Head (58“ 39' N. lat., 3“ 1' W.loug.), tho other on 
the north-w'ost, called Dunuet Head (58° 40' N. lat, 8“ 21' W. long.), 
and the must northern point of Great Britain. Tlie distance between 
these two promontories is about IS miles. Tho small island of Stroma, 
which is part of tiio county, and is about a mile in length and half a 
mile in brcoilth, lies about 3 miles oil' tho umialaiid. 'Pho naTigaticm 
of tile Peutland Frith is somewhat dangerous from the stron^li of 
the currents, and the reefs. On the north side of Stroma tboro is a 
small vortex or wliirliiool, named Swalcbie, and nearer tho mainlaml 
there oi-o breakers, called tho Merry Men of Mey, which are probably 
produced by a ciinmit setting strongly on a bidden rcc£ 'Pho tall 
white steeple of Cuuisbay, near Dumsuisbay HchuI, servos os a land¬ 
mark, and there is a lighthuuso on Uuiiiiet Huml. Thu Stalks of 
Duncansbay arc two insulated columns of freestone, dotiudiiNl from 
tho cliff, of which thoy originally formed a jiai't; they aro inhabitod 
during the summer by thousands of ariualic birdx Near Duncansbay 
Head is the ferry to the Orkneys, a village consisting of a few Iioiiscs, 
and a jilocu of cutortainmeut, billed the Uomia Tun. Wliut is terinoil 
John O'Gruat's House is a piece of green turf on tlic east sidu of 
Duncansbay Head, on which it is possible a Iiouso may have stood, 
but there has long ccoscil to bo any trace of it. 

Formerly tho only harbour on the east coast was at tho mouth of 
tlic river of Wick, 58“ 24' N. lat., 3“ 5' W. long. It u'os small and 
inconvenient. In 1810, a liiu-lwiir capablu of lanitaiiiing a liiiiidred 
decked vessels was coustri'Cfced at a cost of 14,000/., but being found 
inadoiuntc, a new one was planned and completed in 1831, at a cost 
of upwards of 40,000/. There ai*o small harbom-s at i^arclot, a few 
miles to tho south of Wick, and at Staxigoo a few miles to the north. 
On the iiortli cihisI., In additicni to the harbour of Thurso (58 ' 35' 
N. lat., 3“ 32' W. long.) where vessels of 12 feet draught of water 
may lie, a oommodioiis iiorbnur has bccu cunstruuled by the viitur- 
priso of a private gentleman, at Handsidc Bay (58“ 32' N. hit, 3“ 47' 
W. long.). On tho south-east coast of the county, at l.'lyth (58° 18' 
N. lat, 3“ 13' W. long.) there is a a suiull pier, and at I.ylistcr (58“ 17' 
N. lat, 3“ 16' W, lung.) a small stone pier has Isaui built, forming a con¬ 
venient liarliour. Sunibster roiuls, in tlie Bay of 'I'lmrso, uUbnl good 
and safe anchorage for vimsuls of an^' sixe. 

Btirfacr and Geology .—The surface of Caitliiiiws is in general flat 
and uniuterestiiig; the greater poi-tioii being muorluiid, and tiieru 
being but few traes. The mountaiu-raugo wmch separates the Uilile- 
land of Sutherland from the plains of this county attains a mountain 
chai'octer iu the southern jmrts of Caithness, wlicro it turns to the 
oast, forming two distinct and high ridges, of which tlio iiorlhcru 
cuutaiiia tho Maiden Pups, with tho high aiiiiniiit of Morbliciu or 
Morveu, rising about 2334 feet above the sen; and the suiithorn 
tertninatoB on the oast const with the Oiil of (iaithness, which ad Viuices 
into the sea. Tho plain of Caithness, w’hicli lies between tho ridge of 
tho Maiden Paps, tho Penilaud Frith, and the mountains that boiiud 
tho coimty on the west, comprises about four-fifths of tlio onuiity, but 
it is not a lovd. Whore it borders cm the mountains to tho south it 
contains ninny small hills, which form nearly a couliiiuuim oliaiii 
terminating in tlic Cape of Clytit Ness. North of tliis roiigo tlio 
county extends in wide levels, covered with niooitt, and slopes 
gradually to thajbeds of tho rivera A few insulated hills 111*0 of 
moderate devation. Agriculture is cxiufiued to tho tracts of luvul 
land along tho water-counies, and to tho slopes of the elevated plaiiia 
Those elevated moorlands sink lower towoids the north-east, und tor- 
minato in u low plain between Biudair Bay on tho oast co.-ist, and 
Duunet Bay on the north coast. From the innermost part of liuimet 
Bay there extends a vi*ry low tract of land, covered with heath and 
rough grass, and about two miles wide, in a straight line to Keiss 
Castle on Sindur Bay. Nortii of this teuot thejMuiinsula iudosed 
between Sinclair and Diinnet Bays j|uns to the Peutland Frith and 
terminates iu DuncanslHiy Head and Imnuot Hooil. The greater and 
more deyateil part, which may be 100 feet above the sea, lias a light 
sandy soil, and couttuns a considotable amount of land under oultiva- 
tioii. Limestone is found on the north cuusl and is much in 
agncultuze. Sandstone is found iu some places; and slate, freestone, 
and flagstone quarries are wrought in two or threeparts of tlie county. 
These stones are dxippedto Ldth, Aberdeen, London, Newc^Ie, and 
Glasgow. 

Hydrography. —Thei*e uu aeveiul sheets of water throughout tho 
county, but none are of any extent or remarkable for beauty. Many 
of them contain excellent trout. There are no navigable riven. Tho 
waters of Duubeath, Berriodole, lU# Langwcll rise in tiio mountains 
in the south-west port of the shire, and fall into tho sea, tho fonner 
at Dunbeatfa, a small bay capable of being formed into an exodlent 
horlxiur, and the two latter at Borriedule, both places on aoulk- 
eaat roast. These streams abound with-trout. The river of Wick, 
from the inland loch of Wattin, foils into Wick Bay; in its progress 
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it raoeivea aevoml amall .tribntnrica. %Tie water or river of Thurso 
riaea in tho hills in the south-west bouniliug Sutherland, travorses 
from south to north throo-foui'tbs of tlio county, and after a course 
of 80 miles falls into Thurso Hay. 

CommwnicalionK.- - From Wick, which is nearly in tho centre of tho 
eastern coast of the comity, a steamer runs twice a week to the Furtli, 
colling at Aberdata. Between Thurso and the Forth ihero is weekly 
steam vommunioation during the suininor, besides regular sailing 
vessels, llie post road runs along tho whole eastern and western 
coasts of tho county; and there are two cross roads, one from Wick to 
Tluirsi), on which runs the daily moU-coach, tho other from Wick to 
Castletown, a village about S miles cost of Thurso: tho roods arc 
good. Thoro is a dnily dispatch and arrival of mails fixnn the south 
at hotli Wick luid Thurso, tho latter bring the most northern post- 
town in the empire. Tho postal oominmiication with tho iinightraur- 
ing villages is loss frequenk 

OliMote .—On tho norih coast tho atmosphere is variable hut healthy. 
From Soptombnr to June the prevailing winds are frcnn the north and 
north-west. During the remainder of the year the winds vary between 
the Hcjuth-onst and south-we.Mt. In winter and spring tho north and 
north-westerly winds are fruijuently hard gales, and the exposure of 
the const makes the inclemency of tho weather to lie severely felt. 
On tho east and suntti-eiist coast westerly winds prevail. Iii winter 
tho wealliur is froqnently very tempestuous. Snow seldom lies for 
more than a day or two, and thunder is rare. The aiirom honuilis is 
visible almost every night. 

»S'o«7 ftntl Af/ricttltHfc. —The soil of Caithness where under cultiva¬ 
tion is generally a strung clay, mixed with eartii luid capable of pru- 
diiring green crops of all kincls. Hince tlie impruvemeuts introduced 
by tho late Sir John Sinclair, who was a huge landowner in Caithness, 
the county has made great progress in agriculture and hiislmndr^ 
generally. Many farms are now of as large extent and os well culti- 
v:vted ns in any other district of ScoUaud. Cattle of the TTigItland 
and Teeswalcr Inveds ara reared for the sontlierii markets; sheep of 
the Leicester and (Mieviot hrtHsIs arc also much kept. A considerable 
part of the land is still in tho lutnds of small farmers, and a part is 
held by n class of perauns who trust mure to the rtMiilts of tbo 
risherios tlian to tho cullivatiim of the soil. Many of hotli classos 
liowever raisu gtv(>n mips and endeavour to follow a kind of rotation 
of crapping. Lenses of laige farms extend Train 7 to 19 years; small 
farms arc hold witliout leases; the farm buildings tu-e gennndly good 
and comfortable. Crajis are late in ripuning, being generally about 
29 days behind th>ise of tho Lotliinns. Tliero are weekly com 
markets at Tiiursu and Wick. 

JutlHxtry. —Throughout the county the several quarries of flagstones, 
frrcstoiii*, and slate engage the lahciiir of a couaidemhlo portion of 
the population, but the genend empluyinetit of Uie people is in ngri- 
cultura or in lishing, with the ntUnidnnt occuisitions of coopering, 
curing, and {Muskiiig. On the (awsts nil nra fishenneu. After spring 
sowing comes tlie lobster hsliiiig, chiefly for the London market. In 
May and June turf is cut for the winter fuel. lu July tho herring 
Ashing begins, and lasts for two nmnths; then the crops arc cut and 
potatoes dug; and after that the Ashing fur raid, ling, and largo sco- 
fish is resorted to. The herring Asliciy liowever is the principal 
business of tho county. “ Tho herrings are got all round the const; 
but Wick and tho surrounding Ashing villages ore the principal places 
of resort. .... Thn number of iiersons imrtinlly or wholly 
etnplnyeil is about 12,000. The number of boiite employed may be 
about 1000, of which 700 are o^vncd in the county, and tho rest oome 
from tho l^th of Forth and various places in tho Moray Frith. Each 
boat is manned by Avo men.” (' New Statistical Account of Scotland.’) 
There nro several salmon Ashorics on the coast oud ou the rivers; 
that on the coast of Thurso let formely at 1000/. per annum. Ralmoii 
are dear in tho county, nearly all bring 'kittol* for tho London 
market, 

IHvuiona, Townt, Ae. —The county of Caithness forma a l*reshyteiy, 
and is within tho ecriesiastical jiirisdictiou of the synod of Sutherland 
and Caithness. Of 28 clorgj’mou witliin the bouuils of the i^uod 
Ciuthness possesses 13. In addition to tho 13 chiu'ches of tho 
Establishment thcro ore about^Q other places of worahi|>, the greater 
proportion of wbibh bolhigs tt^io Free Church, the otlunn to United 
Freabytoriana, Boraam CathoUca, and othora. Tho county contains 
one royal burgh, which la the county town, Wick. The only other 
town besides Wick is Thuno, a post- and market-town on the north 
ooMt, about 20 miles N.W. from Wick: population 2908 in 1851. 
It lim in a valloy or bay formed Iw tho two promontories called 
Holbum Head Shd Dunnet Head. Thurso Water enters this hay 
close to tbo town. Tho town has been a buigh of hnrauy since 1833. 
It eoludsts of an old ond.a new town. Tho c^ruh is a handsome 
hnilding, and tho new town contains a few r^itlor streets and some 
well-built houses. Thero nro a Froo church-suid two other places of 
worship for Presbyterian Dlueriftrs. Thurso is a post-town, and 
courts are held there for tho northern port of the county. Stm- 
plait, leather, rop<ai, and linen and woollen riotha ara manufactured. 
At a abort distance from tho town tho late Sir John Sinol^ oroctod 
a low circular building sunnounted by a sort of embattl^ parapet, 
intended to mark the grave of Harold, an earl of Colthneas, who was 
killed somowhoro about this spot many centuries ago. It is a con- 
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spiouous object, in a country comparatively bare and desolate. The 
pamh of Thurso, owing to Sir John Siuchur's exortion^b is considered 
to he the most improved district iii tho county. 

The foDowing villages may bo mentioned■ liroadhaven, a amaU 
Ashing station on the oast coast ahout 1 milo N. firom Wick. C€Utte- 
town^ a pupiiloiis villogo on Duuiiet Bay on the north coast, about 
5 miles E. from Thurso. LomAurgh and PtUltneytowu; two villogoa 
adjacent to and forming auburbs of Wick. Sarcht, a small fislmig 
viO^o 5 mfles 8. from Wick, whore thcro is a* guiMl liwhour for 
Ashing boats, fflauriime, another village 2 miles N. from Wick, with a 
good natural Iiarbour. 

Popidafirm, «t'c.--Thc languiigo generally siioken is the Scubtish 
dialect of English. Giielio is still talked aud imderatood by tho older 
inhabitants, csitcciolly in tho inland districts. In a majority of 
the chui^cs a portion of the service is couducted in (luclic. The 
county gives the title of earl to tho family of Sinclair; it returns one 
member to the Tniforiol Parli-ament: tho constituency in 1852 was 
652. In 1851 there were two savings banks in the county, nt ’Thurso 
luiil W'ick ; tho total amount owing to depositurs veos* 901 St. 18s. 2(/. 

Ifinforu and Autiquitirn.- -Tho earliest inhabitaiits of (.’aithness arc 
snpposcil to havu been Celts. These were Hiicceedeil by the Piets, 
who in their turn gave way before the rapeattsd desexints of colonies 
of Danes and Norwi^giuiis. As early as the reign of David 11. of 
Scotland tho Caithness weights and measures weit* oidcrcHl to lie 
adopted as the standards of the whole kingilum. At that tiiiin 
Scotland trailed through Thurso with Nurwsiy, Sweden, and the 
Baltic, aud tliese wrigliLi and laeasurus htiing tliose of tho chief and 
neai'ly sole trade of the country were ootiHidored the most coiivcuieiit. 
About 1350 the Keith family acquired lands in Caithness by marriage, 
and in the same way the Sinclairs and Siitheriands Iwcamc lords in 
the district. Its history and traditions present tho usual auiuils of 
iiiiitiial ruhheries, treotmerius, lUid immlera. Sinclair is now the 
prevailing name. The iianies of localities nro prinuipally Nunvegian. 
Thcro arc u graal many reniaiiia of round towera and sniiill forts 
which ora aitrihuttsl to the tiino of tho Duuibh {lossussion. Tlic rnius 
of Catholic chapels arc to he mot with in every |Murish, and till com- 
pnnitirely a late period in the history of tlie Refoiiacd Church the 
iuhahitaiits secin to havu fuinivd pilgriiiiagtHi to diflennit lioly spots, 
to which tradition iissigncd peculiar rirtutfs. Ou the Peutland Frith, 
the northcni shore of tho county, is BaiTugill Castle, a seat of the earls 
of (kiithncss; and on tho oastoni coast north of Wick are to be seen 
the ruins of Bueholie Castle, mentioneil by Pennant, and aumo ruins 
of buildings attributed lu the Piets and tlie Danes, of the tower of Keiss, 
and of the castles of Uiriiigue and Sinclatr. Isird DuiTus has a scat 
on the Bay of Keiss about 8 miles N. from W'ick. The niiiis of Auld 
Wick Cnstio aro on tho suiitli side of tho Bay of W'ick. lii tho jiarish 
of 1 fnlkirk, and about 8 miles K. from Thurso, ara the vary remark¬ 
able rains of the castle of Braal, po]iuIarIy st.’^ted to have been tbo 
residence of the aiioioul bishofts of Caithness and Sutherland. Dn 
the south-east coast of the county are the ruins ot eight castles, all of 
them possessing their oivn trailitions of w<ur and bluodsheil. Theso 
ara Clyth, Bwinoy, Forsc, Latlierou, Knoekiiiiiait, Duiiheatli (still 
inhabited), Arimstle, and Berricdalu. 

(LILABAR, OLD, a river of Africa which falls into the Bight of 
Biafra ahout 52 miles N. by W'. from Feniaiido Po. It is the laigcst 
river on tills Soast, and forms-an u-sluaryjt miles wide, wdiich is full 
of shallows and sund-ltauks. 'Tho Crass Jtiver, which used to bo 
cuiisidered a feeder of the Old Calabar, was discoveivd to lie the main 
stream by Captain Bccroft in 1811-2. The river is iiuvigalJe by 
steamers for 2U0 miles above its mouth. Tho principal place on the 
river is called Duke’s or Ephraiiu Town, which stands uu the icstuary 
about 5 miles from the eiitrnuce. Twelve miles above Duka Town is 
iuiuther huge village, called Creek Town. The United Presbytcihiit 
Church of Bootiuiid has several luissiuuury agents in Old Colalsir. 

Thu river is very nvinding, and tho shores are low and swampy. Tho 
cotmtry is overrun with bushes, principally of the mangrove species, 
aud thcro ora few cleorad spots uu tho banks of the river. The right 
biudL is much iutenicutod by ciucks, through which the natives assert 
they ciui in their ciuiues coininunic.ate with all the rivers that fall 
into tho Qiilf of Ouiuoa bctw'cuii this and tho Beuin, forming tlio 
great delta of tho Qiiurra. To tho castwanl of the Calabar is the 
high laud of Camarauns. Tho river aboimds in alligatora : there oil: 
few Ash. The water is not considered goo<l. 

CALABAR, NEW' a hranch of the Quorra, whicli enter.^ tho 
Ailnntic 52 miles K. from Capo Formosa by the mine icstuaiy with 
the Bonny. It is a wide but sluggish stream with a bar across the 
entrance, which roudurs it accessible o’dy fur vesstds drawing about 
12 feet: 5 miles up however thoro is an average depth of 30 foot. 
By tbo Portuguese it was called Rio Real. Tho town uf Now Calabar 
stands ou an island formed by two branchra uf the river. 

The district to which tho name of (kdabor is given is very iiiutefiiied 
and variable, os tho chiefs are generally at w»r with eiusli other, and 
overrun Uie noighbouring territories whenever they feel them-selves 
sufficiently powerful. this part of the Africiui toost’is low nml 
swampy for 40 or SOjg^s inlimd from the sea-coirst, witli few places 
At for cultivation, tn^gh on those spots the soil yioMs plentifully 
nut only yams, which ora the chief food uf tho liatives, but also the 
stigar-csno ond other tropical productions. Polygamy is customary 
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iiinoii|{ tlio iintivt'rt, <uiil liiiiuaii Haciificea tvro often made to prupiiLivto 
good mill evil Hpirita iit funcmla, imdlikewino poriodiciilly to tlie Hpirit 
Ilf the Hirer, when the vietinui are uarrioil out to the bar and there 
tlirowu ovorboaiil to bo dovoored by the eharks. Kveiy eighth day 
ia n holiday, lunl ia piwiieil by both oexoa in drinking palm-winu in ii 
Htnte of feriiieutatiun till they become quito intoxicatciL 

(bVLA'BKlA, a divinion of tlie kingdom of the Two Siuilieii, 
extending Bouthwanl from Ihuilicata to the btruit of MoHaina between 
the Qnlf of Taranto and the Moditorraiionn Sea. Ita length from 
Monte Pullino on the Hontlicm bonier of liaailiciita to Cape Sparli* 
veiito at the extremity of the Ibiliuii peniuHiilii ia about 145 milee. 
The country conaiuta of two {mninHiiliia of very nearly mpiul leiigUi, 
joinol by a narrow neck only 1C inilcH briKoi, between the giilfa of 
Bquillaee and Sant’ Rnreiiiia. The gn‘ntiM<t brendtii of ^e nurlheru 
IMmiuBiila from aea to aeii ia ubont 6U iniloii, and that of tlia Houtheru 
|ienin«uln ie in few placoa above 30 miles. Tlic tohd aivn of Calabria 
M 5023 si|Uiire miles, and the fxipulatiou in 18.51 a'us 1,13G,C50. 

Thu Apotmiiies niii Hoiithu*nnl through Calabria, forming largo and 
mvgiilar iiiostieH with numerous oflsuts towanls IhiUi seas, and oeoii- 
pying the gi-eatcr port of the Hiirfacu. In tiio north tho main ridge 
rims ulosfi to the Afvditerrancan coast ns far as the Siiviito, to the 
south of Cosuiixa, wlicre it spreads eastward across the breadth of tlie 
puiiiiisulo, forming a nioiintaiii region of about 3.5 miles in length 
from west to eiMt, and *2.5 miles in breadtli from nortli to soiitli. 
This ngiou, wliich is eallml La Silo, and from which in anoiont times 
the AtheuiiiiiH luiil Sieilimis supplied ihenisulvcs with masts auil ship- 
timber, is Ii lublu-laiiil traversed by niiineroiis ranges of high hills, 
the summits of which ore covered with pine forests, and the lower 
hIojioh with oaks, bcochcs, and elms. The plains lieta’een the hills 
lU'o watered by uumorous streams, and iiniii-ice rich posture. The 
whole region nbounds with beautiful seeuei’j-. rombiuiug forest and 
inuuutaui, rock nuil glen, liver and plain. Lauded proprietors from 
nil the tieighbouriug towns migrate annually in tho spring with tlieir 
faniilicf^ nhepheixls, and flocks to this healthy and beautiful t.*iblo-laiid. 
Ill these uiouiitiiiiis tho livcm Cniti, Netu, Hnviito, nud many smaller 
std'cams have their rise. Near Niisisti'o, and between tlie soiinxis of 
tlic Lninnto aud Cuiiien, the Apeiuiijiii ridge Im'coiiios tiaiTow, and as 
it iipjiroaulies the lslhioii.s above iiieiiUoiied the linvntioii is so small 
that (.Uinrla .1 III. of Naples propadeil to eiit n canal througli it to 
tiuiiiK'ub the gulfs of .Saul* Kiifeiiiin and ■Si|iiilliu:e. To the southward 
of tliis rein.arknblu depression the nioiiutuiii.s liso ngnin and form 
luiothcr large iiiass called AspromouU!, which fills nearly the whole 
width of the country above Reggio. Tho Aspi'oiuoiile is a very 
imposing nmge as seen from the uonsts of south Italy : its sides ai\> 
covered with foru.its of liecch and oak, anil its crest with pines. Tho 
highest Hiiiiimits of tlie Calabrian Ajiciiiiiiies do not exceed 
5(10(1 feet, except Moiitu I'olliiio on tin*, bonlers of itasilicutii, which 
rises to 7000 feet. The liigliesl )ioint of T.a .Sila is iioiu'ly COOO feet, 
and the Humiuit of Asproiuoiiiu is 4.500 feet above the suik -Thu 
Calabrian AjH'imiiins arc chiefly of limestone; priiiiary rucks appear 
only in tho suiithcni portion of tlie chain, iiai-ticiiliirly in tho range of 
the Asproiiionte, which in its geological structure and pliysioal 
character more nearly resembles tho noighbouriug moiuitaius of Sicily 
thnu the Aiieimiues. Between the varieiis mountain uuihsuh iincl 
their iiRsets arc some oxtensive valleys along the bunks of the prin¬ 
cipal rivers, which terminate in plniiiH near the sea. valleys of 

Cosonxa and Montoloono, and the plain of (liujii, ore tho must 
I'xtcnsive and fertile, inio olive, the vine, tho mulberry, the orange, 
nud Uiu luniun grow luxiiriniitl}’, Calnbrin jiroduccs a ’’ariety of gooil 
wines, some of whieli keep very well for years. Raw silk mid oil are 
tho stoplo ^ produclioiiH of the cuuiitry. Manna is gathered in largo 
tiuonlities in sevend distriete from a species of iisli. Cotton is also 
grown, nud the Hiigiir-enno snccoods. Vast iiuontitius of liqnurico arc 
proilticiHl. Biiirrun grows wild in the ^xistura-groimds about (Josoiixa, 
and tliu cajwr on tho stony districts of all three )iroviucos. The 
climate is suitable for tbu jirodiietjoii of niisius and currants; tlie 
Inist arc those grown in the island of Jt/na, close to the const Wtween 
tho mouth of the Lou and tho Trecchina, mid on the little islmid 
of CiivUtt, a few miles south of tho Tsio. Calabria has a fine breed 
of lioi-^B of the true classical 8ha|Mi; they arc not vciy miinennis, mules 
being in more request from tho nature of tho couutiy. Other stock 
includes mi Ik ualUe, oxen, buifaloci^ and pigs. Bees are voiy iiimicroits. 

Qalnbriii is ilividiHl for the pnr|M>soa of lulministmtion into three 
inlandmnsi*, or prcivinces, Calabria Citra, Calabria Ultra II., and 
Calnbrin Ultra I., which arc severally governed as already explained 
in tho article Uahi, Tkhii.\ hi. 

Calabria Citi-a, wliich is the most northern part of tho division, for¬ 
merly hod an uxtein.ivc tnide in timber, but from waste and iuinrovi- 
dcncc in the mimagcmeiit of the forests thia source of wenUli has 
rather declined. The deslriictiou of the timber, besides culuuiciiig 
tho price of fuel, has causcil in many places tho diyiug up of the 
moniitoin sprii^s, and ex|ioscd tho vegutible soil, formcil by tho 
doeumposiid foliage of the forests for tboumuids of years, to be washed 
away by tomints diu-iug the winter rains. ,Tbe lowland rivers ore 
thus in iiimiy iiistnnccs chokMl with alinvial deposits, and once 
fertile districts niv convertiid into iiiihenlthy marshes. Tho shiii- 
tiinbcrof La Sila i.i brought toOoriglimu.,ni’ui-tho cwwtuftho Gulf of 
Tarimlo, whiuh is iilifo tho centre of the manna trade, and has several 


liquorice facturiea In Calablla Ultra 11. there is also a consider- 
able traile in inaniui and safTron; silk is manufactured in ibi capital 
Cmitanxaro. At Briatico, on tho Qnlf of Bant* Eufomia, to the norUi 
of Monteleone, and at Maida, near the great depression in tlie Ai>en- 
niuo chain above noticed, coal has boon found; at^ Maida antimony 
also and ahiboster occur. There are iron-furaaocs in tlie south-east 
of tho province for smelting tlie iron-ore from tlie aliiios of liO Stilo, 
whiuh are situated just within the boundaiy of Calaotia Ultra 1. The 
iron is formed into cmiuous at tho foundries of LA Serra, a little 
further iulond. The oros of Lo Ktilo are said to lie very rich; they 
form part of tho royal dumaiii, and oro not profitably, worked. Tho 
prince of Satriaiio has a foundry on his own estate, at which a small 
quantity of iron is siiicltud. Iron is found also in the soutliern part 
of the Aspromontc range. At Reggio, tlie iioighboiirhond of which 
is famous for its dried fruits, cedral and other esseiitial oils are pni- 
duceil. Oilier industrial products are silk Htiilfs at Scylla mid its 
iioighbourhuod, mid soap. Thu sea-fishcrios give employment to 
many of tho inhabitants of the coast towns; vast cmanlitics of tunny, 
swoi^-fish, anchovy, mid mullet nro taken. The tuni% which 
ineii.sinYiH 0 to 8 foot in length, mid as much in circniiifuraiicu, 
frequently weighs above 4 cwt. Tho fish swim in shoals, mid are 
ciuigiit ill chiuiibored iiots. The swonl-fish always attends the tunny 
shoals, which frequent tho Meiiilerraiieaii Initwemi June and August, 
and is sometimes taken in the chmnliered nets, but is more fi-eqiieutly 
liarpiiunuil during the ]iusHi)ge of the shoals through tho Strait of 
Messina, its length including the swoni varies from 8 to 1*2 feet, 
and it weiglu about 2 cwt.; the flesh is mure delicate thiiii tiuit of 
the tunny, mid somewhat reseuiblcs veal. Tlie anchovy is taken in 
nets from March to May, 001X01 and pocked on tho s]iot» and cxjiortod 
to all parts of Europe. Tho mullet aboniids on all jiarls uf the uiiast, 
iwiieuiiilly at tho mouths of tho rivers; it is taken chiefly for tho roc 
which is saltuil mid drietl like caviare, mid iiiiiler the iimiie of bottaiya 
oaten us a delicacy wltli oil and leinon-jiiiue. 

The iiortlieni biiuiiilary of (Jalabria Uitra is tumicil by the little 
river Cmiiiii, whiuh flows into the Qnlf of Tarniitu to the mirth of 
Rueca Jmperialu; by the oliset of tho Apennines which runs soiith- 
ivard from the soiii'ce of tho Caiina to the source of the Biiiuo nud 
Moiito rollino; and thoiicu by a line westwanl to the Noco or 
Trecchina, mill along this river to its mouth in the Oulf of Policastm. 
Thu province cxteiiils H{iuthwai‘i1 to mi in-egiilnr line, riiiming in 
a gi'neral ilircctioii of west-south-west from the Locaniea or Kimiicuicu 
which falls into tho Oulf of Taranto, a few miles iiorih of tlie 
promontory of I’-inta dull* Alice, to the mouth of the Saviito. Tho 
iiortlieru ]iarl of the province iiiuliides a portion of ancient Liiciiuia 
(which extended south us far ns the (’rati and the Luo); tlie rest of tliis 
provinoc, and tho xvholn of tho other two Calabiios anciently belonged 
to Jlruttiuiu. Tho priiiuipal rivers of Calabria Citra are tho Crati mid the 
Ncio. The (Jrati (ancient Crathis) rises to the south of Coseiiiai, within 
about 12 miles of the Meiliterraneaii ciaist, mid runs north between 
the Apoiiiiines and tho rcgiim of La Sila to below Bisignauo, whero 
it rcurivcatlioMncoiio (which drains the iiiii-tli-wisit part of LuBila) on 
its right bank. Below BiHigiiauii, it turns north-east to its mouth in 
the Gulf of Taranto. About thi-ee mile.4 fAtn its mouth it is joined 
on the left bank by the Coscile, tbe luiciont Syborii^ which dtains a 
large district. The whole length of tho Crati is about 60 miles. The 
Neto rises rust of (^isouza in the Bila* n^ion, of which it drains tho 
central {larts. It flows rapidly in a broad chamn and in a gonorol 
eastern direction into tho Adriatic, about uio^y between Punta 
iloir Alice mid Cape Nau or Colopna. Hio Hartito rhea at Gie foot 
of Monte Spiiioto, one of tho highest summits of the, SBlih and flows 
with a deep imiiotuons stream westward to tho Meditemuiean. Tho 
eldest son of the-emperor Fi-ederick 11. was nceident^Iy drowned in 
Uio Savuto. The rest uf Uiu rivers aro Hhoi*t, being for the most part 
inouiitiiin torrents nimuiig directly into tho sea, Nonie of tim rivein 
is of any importanco to navigation. 

The pniviiieo uf Calabria Citra, contains an ansa of 2613 square 
niilcB, and had a population of 435,841 in 1851. It is divided into 
four districts or arrondissemeuts named from chief town of 
each — CoHenxit, llussano, .Paolo, and Castrovillari—and into 146 
conitunucs. 

Cosema, the capital of the provlna% occuj^- tho slip, and retains 
the name of tlie nudent Ootentia, the chic^lty of tho Bruttii. It 
is situated at tho junction of Bosento with tlie Crati, 160 
miles S.B.K from Naples, and has about UOOO inhabitants. The 
city hlmiils partly in a deep glen mid partly on Jiigh^ grounh on 
the left bank of the CratL The lower part of it "ih-nxpoaea to 
iiHlario, tho higher part is hoaltliy, and contains ^e tribiinnle, or 
court-liouae, a fine building, several public establishments, and many 
uimisioiis uf the opi^ent proprietors of the province. The atreebi 
ore generally naii’uw mid crooked, but the hhopa arc ^od. There 
arc imjiortimt silk-fnctories in tho town. Philip the Hardy on his 
■etum from Tunis with* remains nTBl-J^tiis lost his wife^ Isabella 
of Aragon, in Coseuxa. Cosouxa ^es uth-^ to mi archbishop. Tli-- 
cathiKind contains the tomb of-Duke Louis III. of Aqjou. Aloric, 
king of the Qotlis, was buried in tho bed of tho Busento. 

Among the other towns Rie following may bo noticed:— Aeri, 
nortli-eiist of Coseiixa, on tho Mnoone, a feeder of the Crati: po]iu- 
hitiun about 7000. Apritfliatto, situated on a steep hill, a few miU'.< 
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S. E. fmm Oosonza: populntion, 5000. liiatffnnno, an episcopal 
town, wiUi about 4000 inhabitauta, built ou a high bill near tlie 
jiiuction of the Miiouiie with tiio Cniti. Han f/ioeannii'n-AVore, near 
the southern frontier, in the fork bciwetm the Netu and its feeder 
the Arvo: population, 6000. Jlende, uortli-weet of Coecnau, at tbo 
foot of the Apennines: popnlatiuii, 4000. >^'iffIiano, south of Oosonza, 
on a height nee*, tho Havuti^ in n colloctioii of nevon ogricnltnrnl 
villagcH, which lorm oa many sefiiunte quarteiii, and have a total | 
population of lit,600. Tliu eiiriruns ore very furtilo in com, wine, ' 
and eilk. 

JtoMuno, un archiepiscupal town, north-east of Coseiizn, and on tlie 
rood titat skirts the Adriiibie shore, is ^e capital of the district of 
Ronsiino. Tt is situntod uu|pi mcky height, and nos 12,300 iiiliubitants. 
It is a well-built wallniI town defended by a castle; and cuntiiins a 
iino oiitbodral, 14 other churches, a diooesiui Beiniiiiiry, aud an 
hospital. Among tho oilier towns of the district are the following: 

- ‘■Varinli, a small cpisuo|Hd town situntod ou ti lofty hill, 5 miles 
N. from the Kiuiiieiiica; tho town is entered by a gato and dmw> 
bridge;. aud at ono extromity of it arc ruins of n feudal castle: 
population, 2000. CnritjHmiii, a handsome town of 13,000 inhabit- 
ants, is built in form of an amphitheatro on the side of a stuop hill, 
tho summit of whicli is crowned by a iiiie fuiiilal cnstlo, and com¬ 
mands magnificent |wws. The t(m*n which is 7 miles W. fn >m llossono, 
is supplied with w^>r by an mjiieilnct, and is considci'cd tho most 
iigrcoablo ]ilacu of residence in Calabria next to Reggio, it contains 
many liquorico-foclories aud extensivn timber-yanifs in wliicb tbe 
Hhip tiiiiinir of tlio Sila is stored fur tbe Hiinjdy of the slupwrigbls of 
Tfiiplcs. Tho coatlo is a residence of the Duke of Coiiglianu ; it is a 
Hqiiiu'O building lliuiked with massive towers, and surnnmded by a 
tluep iiioiit. Tjonf/iAui-o, a sruall pioco on tbe eastern flank of the 
Sila, near the source of tbe Trionto, deserves mention on account of 
its silver-load iiiiucs. It lias a fMipnlation of alsuit 601)0, most of 
w'liom bavo employment connected with the mines and with cluircual- 
burning. 

Paotn, tho capital of a district which lies iiortli of the Snvuto 
and lielwoeii tlie Apeiiiiini's aud the shore of tho Mediterranean, 
is 14 miles N.W. from Cuseii/.a, and liiis 5000 iiilialiitaiits. Tho 
town stands on the shore and ou the edge of a dee]i niviiie, wliiuh is 
crossed by a liandsomo iiridgc. It contains some good houses aud 
a fenchil castle, and has cxti'iisivc silk-faclories, and a ]M>ltery. The 
Apumiiiies in tliis district arc very dilliculb to jhihs ; the only rtsul 
tliat traverses the ph.sin is tlie new cross-road from (loscnza to Piuila; 
ilin inoniitain passes ara infesbHl by brigiuids, so that many iiitorestiug 
towns along tlic coast are inaccessihlo to trarcllcrs, and inmij of them 
cotiiiiiiiiii«-4itu witli oucli otlier only by wntt*r. Aiiinng tins intist 
im)>urtaiit of these coast-towns arc Aj'-Ho, population, 3800 ; Auiantca, 
2800; lidtederej 3000; CeJniro, 57oo; PiamefrnUo, behind which 
rises the cuuspicuons and lofty ]S!»ik of Monte L'ociizzo, population, 
2800; I’oHcnlth, 7000; Scakn, 3000 : and Verbicaro, 4500. 

Caafrorittan, tho capital of a district which compiises the ierriboiy 
nortli of the Crati and east of ilio. Apoiiiiiues, is sitnaUsd ou an 
ciiiiiioiicis snrrounded'by lofty mountains on the groat tlidabriiui road 
from 'Naplea to Reggk)^ 30 miles N. from Coaen/Ji, and has 7000 
iulinliitiints. The mmlerti portion of tlio town lias handsuino streets, 
and cnutaiiis tho inniisiona of tho rich proprielom of the district. 
Tho town ia^dofoaded by a m'assive feudal castle, supposed to lie of 
Rormau creotiou. A cross-road leads from C'nstrovillari to Rossmio, 
where it joins tho Via Tnyatia, which runs along tlie Ailriatic eoast. 
Of Idle other,towns tho mast iinportiuit are tlin fullowiiig :—Cttamiuo 
is a well-bniRk episcopal town, beautifully situated ou the Kjaiio, a 
fender of the^^ioscilo, 8 milus K. from ()n.strovil1ari, and has 6000 
inliabitants, -\Tlie siatiiory and climate of (.Mssano are not surpassed 
ill South It has hoc solphuruus iNiths. On the summit of 

the rooky nnita round which the city is built arc the ruins of a feudal 
oostli^ one of^Aho streii^olds of tho Berra family. Tho view from 
the oartla XXflhtnands tho boau^ul valleys of the Coscilo and the 
Crati. OwiaannA wid to bo the RoUiau Uosa, at tiie siege of which 

T. Annins Blilaffllas killed by a stone thrown from a tower, which 

stilf stands iaat bauw the name of Torre di MUo. Tho village of 
Civitil, Udhw np the valley and near the liagonello, is neuordiiig to 
othem at I 'tl^ are soma ancient buildings near it. 

Tho difiti^Mtween tno mouths of the llf^onello aud tlic Crati, or 
aooording Withers tlie fork between tJio Cosciic and the Crati, is tho 
site of tha anMent Hyburia, founded by tho Achicous and Trezeuians, 
ihC. 720. traded cxtonidvoly with (Curtilage, numbered at the time 
of its grentMt prosperity .imd luxury (for which it was proverbially 
notorious) 300j[|00 iubiullmts, and was utterly ilestroyed by the 
Crotoniati^ Ji.c. 510. SStrranora, higher up tlie ('rati aud on its left 
bauk,^ is a HtnoU place of about 2500 inhobitsBts, but important as 
marking th^ site of tits ancient Thitni^ which was founded by tho 
Athenians, u.c. 446, in ordor to supply tho nlace of the destroyed city 
of Sybaris. Herodotus, tigs hu||rinn, anef Lysias, tho orator, wero 
among the first colonists of Thiim. The city souu rose to oinincucu. 
It submitted b.c. 100 to the Uomoas, who made it a colony and gave 
it tho name of Copia. A few miles north of Castrovillari is Mnntuu, 
a town of 0060 iiihabitaiiis, situatoik on a conical hiil ciowncd by a 
lino feudal castle at the wositeni base of the Monte Pulliiiu ridge. Tii 
tho iioighbourhiKMl of the town are some beautiful wuimIciI doll-s, up 


ono of wliioh, to northwani, the great ('alabrian rood is le«l by well 
constnicted zig-zags to tho bleak droary plain of Campotonose, whioh 
extends to tho frontier of Basilicata. Murono lias some silk and 
woollen nuuittfacturos. In tlie nurth-cust of the district near the 
Canua, which hero forma the boimdary, i« Rocca tmpfriaU, n small 
place of 2000 inhabitants, built like most of tite towns along the 
coast and in other ports of <jala1iria ronml a conical kill. 

Cedabria Ultra //. extends sontliward from 6Jabria Citni, to tho 
mouth of the Mesima iu the Gulf of Gioja ou the west, and to the 
mouth of the Callipari on the east shorn of the peuiiisiila. it coutains 
an area of 2009 square milcp, and hail 381,147 iuhabitiuits in 1851. 
Tho province is divideil into four districts -(.'ataiizaro, C-.itroiiv, 
Nienstro, and Monteleuiie—aud into 151 coinmiiiics. 

Cntnmu'ro, the capital of tho province and the seat of one of four 
Grail Corti Civili, or Courts of Appeal, in tho nontiueuiid dominioiis 
of tlie king of tho Two Bicilies, is a well-built and important eit}', 
situated a lew miles from the Gulf Bquillncc, 26 miles B. by K. from 
CoHonzR, niid has 12,000 inhabitants, it is built on the slope of a 
high and rocky hill tliat rises above a deep ravine between the Alii 
and the Coraco and at the soutlicrii extremity of the Sila. The cit^' 
gives titlo to a bishop, and is the residence of numerous ivoalthy pro¬ 
prietors. It is defended by a castle originally founded by Robert 
Qniseord; and contains a cathedral, several other chitrvhcs, and a new 
tlioatre. Tho court of appeal of Catanzaru has juriKlictioii over the 
throe Calabrias ; thelycenm established in tho towucoufers academical 
degrees, and is one of the hirgest and host conducted cullugRa in the 
kingdom. Hijitillaef, a small ill-built episcopal town, situateil on a 
steep rocky omiueuce 0 miles H. from Cabuiziwo, bos 2600 inbabitaiits. 
This town gives name to the Gulf of Bquillatio and represents the 
ancient Bcylactcuin which had tho epithet of * Navifragiim,’ from tlie 
bold precipitous promontory (now Monte Moscia) whicli pnuoctti 
opposite Bipiillacn into the sen. There are fine views near Sqiiilliiuo, 
coiiiprisiiig tho isthmus and the shor^ of the gulfs of Bquillooe and 
Sant’ Ktifeiniii. Bquilloiai is tho birth-place of Cossiodonis, riie 
enlightened minister of Theodoric aud historian of the Goths, wlm 
died hero iu a moiiasteiy founded by bimsulf about jV.u. 560. JBatlu- 
Info, a small town built on a Iiill a few miles N. from the Callipari, lis.-t 
a populiition of IMOU. Tbe Callipari is said to be the niicit-iit llellvjionis, 
oil Itiu right bank of whicli Dionysius tho l‘11iler totidly defeated tho 
Crotoiiials luid otiier coiifederate Greeks in B.r. 3S0. 

Coffoiie, tliu ca]iital of the uoi-tli-easterii district of tlie province, 
derives ibi iiaiiiu from the ancient (-rnton or f?rotoiia, one of the most 
raiiioiis Greek cities in Italy, eelebrateil fur its powerful athletes and 
for tho tieanty of its wuineii, the n'sidcnco of Pythagoras, and the seat 
of one of the earliest scliools of nioiliciiio. M'lie town has given title 
to a bishop since tlie e.arlicst age of the ehnrth; Dionysius tlie 
ArooiN^fito is said to have Imcii its first bislnqi. It ia new a small 
place with only about 5(i00 iiihaliitioits; but i.s iiiqiortaiit fur its 
c-ostlu and furtifieatiuiis founded by Charles V.‘ Cotroiie is 37 miles 
R.K fi'oiii Ciitanzaro. It is built on a pi'ojecting point of iaiul m-ar 
the mouth of tlie K.iiu'u, wliieli {uirtly surroiiinls the town. It has a 
small harbutir, which is formed by a mole built with iiiaterinls from 
tlie tomple of Juno on tho Lacininn Promontory, now Cape Man or 
Coionne, which is a few miles B.K. from tin* town. Ono of tlie Doric 
columns of tho temple still st.ands eroet, whence the cape has received 
tho name ^ (.'aiie Cuiouiic. The Amtro, now iiliiiust choked with 
weeds and little lietler than a stagnant Mitch, is the ancient .Ksarus, 
the scene of one of tlie Bucolics of Thuocritua 

Among the other towns of the district is Ciro, said by some to 
occupy tiiu situ of the ancient Crimissa, founded by riiilocletes. It 
Is a small placsi ^if 3000 iiihaintants, situatiHl near the Piiuta dell’ 
Aliia*, the ancient promontory of Crimissa. on whicli Philoctetes is saiil 
to liave hiiilt a tuniple to Ajiollo and to have suspcmled therein the 
Ikiw and airows of ilerunlcs. Javla, a small town of 2000 inlialiitants, 
chiefly rich proprietors, stimds Isitwi^'n Cotroiic ami Cn]M' Kizzuto. 
Hanta tk-verina, a smiill place of only 1 OOO inhabitants W. of Cotrono 
on tho cross roiul to Ban Uiovauiii-iu-Fiore, gives title to an aroh- 
bisliup. UtroHyiili, an eidscopal city witli 2000 inhabitants, situated 
oil a barren height near the coast uoi-th of Cotroiie, is supposed 
to occupy tlie site of the ancient 1‘etilia, another city ftniiiileil on 
th^ coast by Philoctetes. Tlie town was burnt by the French in 
1806 ; it new cnntainH iiiaiiy gisid houses. Two stones let into .the 
exterior wall of the catheilnu arc uovurod with Latin inscriptidns, 
whicli if geimiiiu confirm the opinion that this was the site of PetOia. 
A steep descent leads down from BtrongoU to the plain of the broad 
and rapid Netu, tho Neiethus of Theocritus, in which the Trojan 
women am said to have set firo to tho Grecian fleet in onlor to put a 
stop to tliu wanderings of their couquorors. Vmbrinticu, a small ill- 
built qiiscupal town witli only one church (the cathudrall aud 25IX) 
iuhubitantri, is situated a few miles W. from Ciro mi a steep hill in 
which gypsum and alabaster aru quarried. 

Tlic iKirth-westcni ilistriet is named from its chief town yiiwfiy, 
which is situated to the north-west of Catu.i/m*o on the aIo]ii! of n 
uioiiiitaiu coinmanding extensive views of the ]il;iiii'' aud the eiuist to 
soiithwaiil. Tho town gives title to a liiHhop, and has u jinpiiliiii<>ii of 
6600. Ill tho castle, which is now in ruins, Henry, the eich-.-^t «oii^ of 
the eiiipeinr Froilerick If., was contliied on atvoiiiit of his taking 
|i!irt with till' Oiielphs iigiunst his fntlier. Anion-: Hi * ••tin r towns •>{ 
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the ilUtricfc are the following;— San Biaffffio, a few miles west from 
Nicastro, is famous for its hot sulphurous luths and its wine: popu¬ 
lation Xoarer the coast is Santa-JSt^emia, a small town built 

near the aitc of the monastery of Banta-Eufemia, founded hero by 
Robert Cniacani and swallowed up in the great earthquake of 16SS. 
The iiiuniuiiery gave name to tiie Gulf of Sant’ Eufemia, which 
oxb-iiils from Cape Suvero on the north to Capo Eambroiie noar 
Driatico on the socth. FUtuMfia in the plain south of Nicastro: 
population 3200. Maida, further south, is situated between two 
foodors of the Lamato, which is the prindpal river that falls into the 
Gulf of Sant’ Eofomia: population 2800. Sir John Stuart^ at the 
head of a British force, dofnatod the French under General llegnier in 

^0 plidn of Mairla in 1806. Mavtoram, not far from the Savnto in 

the north of the province, ia an opiooupal town with 2000 inhabitants. 

Montdam, capital of tho south-western district, is situated on the 
roiul to Reggio, 2.'i miles S. from Nicastro, ami has 7200 inhabitants. 
It is a flourishing place and stands in a commondii^ situation ren¬ 
dered nicturesqiie by tho feudal eoetlo which was orocted by 
Fredorfek 11., and overlooks the totvu. Between the town and tho 
sen is the village of Srtn Pirtm tti Virontt, which mai'ks tho site of 
tlio niieient Hipponium, a colony of tho Locri Rpizephyrii, which 
nfterwnnls beenmo a Roman cnilony under tho name of Viboiia. 
Cicero ivsidc<l here pmvi<iuH to his exile from Italy. In the noigh- 
bourhoml was a colcbratcd grove and temple of Prosorpitie. Six miles 
S. from Montclcone is Milrto, a small episcopal city with about 
1500 inhabitants. It was originally built by the Normans, and was a 
cotisidcmblo and well-built town till 1788, when it was totally 
destroyed by on earthquake. The abbey of tho Holy ’rrinity was 
founded liy ('ount Roger of Sicily, who embellished it with marble 
columns from the temple of I’roHerpino mcuiiiuied above. Tho count 
and his wife were buried in the abbey church ; the sarcofibagi con¬ 
taining their remains are now in the nhisnum of Naples. A few 
iiiilen east of Miletu are numorans villages with Greek names, and 
iuhahitetl by tho descendants of A llianian and Greek colonists, i ii tho 
same direction and in a valley among tho Apennines are the ruins of 
tho moiiiisteiy of San Stefano del Rosco, in which Ht. Bruno Arst 
established his order of monks. Nieotvnt, near the cciast of the Gulf 
ofGioja and a little north of tho mouth of the Mosima, gives with 
Tm|Mia title to a bishop. It is a thriving place with 38(10 inhabitants, 
bnilt oil the slojie of a hill alaiiit a mile from tho sea. It was destroyed 
in 1788 by tho oarthqnake, and the present town has been erected 
sintat then. Nicotera is famous in the province for the Isuiuty of its 
women. H Pizza, 6 mihai N.N.E. from Muiiteloone, a port on the 
shore of the Gulf of Bant’ Eufumia, has about 5700 iuliabitants, who 
arc engaged in the fisheries and tho coasting trade. Joachim Murat 
landed at 11 Piazo in 1815, in his vain endeavour to recover the tlimuo 
of the TWb Ricilies. Tho people of tho town t<mk him prisoner and 
lodged him hi tlie enstle of Plsiso, in an apartment of which he was 
shot oil the 18tli of Ootolier. His body lies in the vault of the church 
of II Pisan. Soriano, 8 miles K. by S. from Montolcone, is situated 
among niggeil nioiintnins near the course of the Mortoro, a feeder of 
the Mesiina, .anil has almnt 8000 Inhabitants. Tropca, an episcopal 
ton'll sitnatisl on a deep' well-sheltered bay S miles B.\V. from Monte- 
leone, midway bi'tweeii Gapes Zambrono and Vaticano, has iSOO 
inhabitants, 'riie city ia built upon cliffs, whieh rise liehind tliu beach 
that lines the shore, and pnments a beautiful appearance from tho sen 
with its lofty clnirchos and conventual buildings. Beliind the city 
lower sloiH-H an- ricdily cnltivnteil and wnll-wo<xled, and behind these 
rises a line of higher hills. Triqiea is fainons for its mild and healthy 
climate; the vicinity produecs abundantly wine, fruits, cotton, silk, 
aromatic plants, and flowers of nil kinds. 'Tlio town is surrunnded by 
widls flanked witii towers and pierced by three gates with draw¬ 
bridges. The imthedral, six clinrehes, one of which is built on n 
cnvenioiis cniiicnl rock in fnint of the city, the diocesan seminary, an 
hospital, and a poor-house are the most noteworthy objects in the 
town. StenmiKiata from Naples to Messina and Malta touch at 
Tru{sHi. 

Calabria Ultra the most southern province of Italy, includes all 
the rest of the peninsula south of tlie Mesima and the CalHpari. It 
has an area of 1251 square miles, with a population of 819,662 in 
1851. It is very rich in iron ore, which is found in the mountains 
betwoeii the Alavo and tiio Callipori, and also at tile southern oud of 
the.AHproinoiitn nuige, not far from Reggio; but the Aspromonte 
mfam are not now workctL Raw silk, cotton, oil, fruits of all descri))- 
tions, liquorice, niniiufnetured silk, soap, perfnmciy, essential oils, 
wine, brandy, orange ami lemon and oitrmi qnioks, Ac., are tho most 
important products. The province ia divided into three districts — 
Reggio, Oeracc, and 1’nlmi -lAid into 1Q4 communes. 

^yui»> f^ho capital of the district of Reggio and of the whole pro¬ 
vince, is tho ancient llhcgium, and ia described in a separate article. 
[Riieuil' 11.1 It may lie enough hero to say that for solubiity of 
climate and beauty of scenery this city is hardly surpassed in Europe. 
The plain arouiuf it is fur miles covered with pmntations of the 
orange, lemon, and citron: tlic American aloe and cactus gmw 
luxuriantly along the l■oad-BiduH; the ciistor-oil plant and tho date 
palm flourish; and the fruits and flowers of bo& nemlsphercs and of 
temperate and tropical countries are hern iiraduced. Tho city has 
extensive silk manufactures, and produces 70,000 lbs. of essentm oil 
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yielding IS ducats a poniid; it lias besides an imiiortent goueitd 
coiniucrco. Tlio Bay of Rc^uegio is remarkable for tho singular phe¬ 
nomenon called tho Fata Morgana. The distance across the sfruit 
from lle^io to Momina is not quite 74 miles. 

Among the other towns of tho district we iiotico tho following: — 
Bom, situated on a hill at tho southern base of the Aspromonte and 
not far from Cape S]>urtiveiito, the ancient Hcixsillli Promontoritim, 
and the most southern {loiiit of Italy, is an episoodfd city with 300U 
inhabitants. Bova is said to liavo bcini founded ^y oue of the 
numerous Albanian colonies that sottleil in Calabria after the dcalh 
of Soondorbeg. It was destroyed by tho earthquake of 1788, and has 
been since rebuilt. <’■* Scitta, bnilt on the sloping sides of a 

rock which connect the maiuland with the ikmous rock or promontery 
f Boylla hI tlie iiorthcru uiitnuiuo uf the Fiut) or Strait of Messina, 
has important silk factories, and a population of about 5000, many of 
whom are skilful tnariucra and intrepid divers. Tho wino of Scylla 
is of good quality; and the town derives some profit from tho 
mushraom-stouo found in tho iioighllourhood. 'I'iiu fishery of tiui 
tunny and the swortl-fish is lustivcly plied dining tho season. ’Hio 
town is built in xigsitg tciraucs rising one above anotlier fruiii the 
sandy bays whieli lie on each side of tiie priuiiontory. 'rho slroots 
re oonsetpioiiUy steep; there lu-o many fine buildings and bandsumo 
fountains in tho town, which has been rebuilt since 1783, when ii was 
almost entirely destroyed by the earthquake. Tho oasllo of Keylla is 
built on tho edge of tho cliff at the extremity of the pl■ulllolltury, mid 
is considered an important military iiost. The Britisli In'ld it for 
Kume time during tho last Praiieli war, liut weiv forced to oviwiuati! it 
in 1808 by the French. The Rock of iScylla, whoso teri'uivi b> tho 
ancient mariners aro iinraortalis(>d by the jiouts, inspires no fear in 
mcMlcru Heamnn ; oven tho whirlpool of Giiarybdia upxsisito to Soylla 
is now reproseiitetl by mure uniTeiils, which produce sumo rotation 
in iliu wntoi*, nut of a dangerous cbaraclcr, but at times strung (•uougli 
to liirii a ship quite rouncl, A whirlpool below the port of Messiiui, 
called Ualufara, answers tho deHuriptiou uf Charybdis gireii by tho 
ancient poets; but its distance from Soylla pnivents us from jirouoiuic- 
ing it iu Imi tho saiiie. 'Tho disbuico from the castlu of Soylla to I lie 
Faro Point on tlie Sicilian coast is 60-17 yanls, or nearly :)4 miles. A 
btmutiful nmd runs close along tho shui-e from Soylla to Rcg';io, coiu- 
inanding sjilundid views uf the strait and the broken sliorcs of Sicily. 
It is divorsified by vilbiges and neat cniintty bouses; the sliui-e isulniust 
lined with the cottages uf fisliermcn, and iiilaml the uuuiiti'y glows 
with the foliogo of tho orange, tho ])Oiuegranate, the palm, (he aloe, 
and the ehostuiit. A few miles south from Seylla is Vil/a-San- 
Oiovattiii, a small but tiuiving town of 3U00 inhabitants, dcliglitfully 
situated on the shore of the Faro and iiiiieh fi-eipiented on aeuoiiiit uf 
its saliihrinuR climate. It is the nearest point of ciabark.atiiiu foi- 
Mossinu. The town has Ini^o silk iuotorios. 

The district uf Gcroco is named from its chief town Gerarc, a town 
of about 4800 inhabitants, situiiteil on a bill between tho ApeiiiiiiK-s 
and tho Ionian Sea, at a disUuico of 30 miles N. K. from lb ggio. 'J'ho 
town is supposed te have been bnilt from tlie ruins of Cjocri. Tt wits 
gixiatly ipinred by the eiirthqiiake of 1783, when its ^thie <»it1icilral 
and strong cittuicl wert; reduced to ruins. It gives title to a bishop 
and Cfuiteins several silk maimfactorios and some good buildings. Its 
wines are in high repute; in the ncigblKmrhiH>d arc several mineral 
springs. In the plain between Gorace and the sea ore ancient mins 
supposed to mark the site of Loewi Epixephyrli, founded by tho Locri 
Ozultc, n.o. 750, immortalised by Pinrbu*, and celebrated for tho c^lo 
of Zalouciis, the earliest collnoraon uf written laws pussessod by the 
Greeks. Goins of Locri have been found on tho spob The city 
derived its surname from its position near tlio Zopbyrium Prumonto- 
rium, now Cape Bruzkaiio. A cniss ro:uI leads over the Apennines 
from Geracc te Giuja on tho western const, 'i'ho seoneiy of tho jmss 
combines the richest forest sceneiy with tho wild and rodty glens uf 
tlio mountains. The highest part of tho pass commands wide and 
splendid prospects, embracing both boos, and extending iu fine woo- 
tner westward os for as the Lipari Islands. CagldvOere, on the right 
bank uf the Alaro north of Goraee, bos a population of above 6000. 
The Alaro is tho ancient Sagras, on the banka uf which 130,000 Croto- 
niats wora dofoatoil by 10,000 Imoriiugk ■>.<?• 360. Among (he other 
towns of the district along tho coast m £fu{fr«a, population 7600; 
Qrottvria, 4500; Mammttla, 7300; £0 Nfilo, celebrated for its iron 
mines, 2600; Jtocerlla, 6000. 

Pal mi or Palme, tho capital of the third ilistriet of Calabria 
Ultra 1., is beautifully situated on a steep cliff that rises from l^e 
Gulf of Ginja, above a narrow creek whio]|(^e1tors the fishing-craft 
of its inhabitants. In coiistmctiuu and in situation this is one of the 
most beautiful towns along this remarkable coast. The platform on 
which ^ it stands is ^ferod with gardens and ^antations of oraDges 
and olives, and the higher hills in the background are dothed vnth 
forests of chostnut-tracs. Tho stflBet^ wide, straight, and well built, 
abut on a cuntnd square ilecnratetl Jjfr a fine fountain representing a 
palm-tree; and from various points of the tuwu aru seen the entrance 
to tho Faro, the town and harbour'of Messina, the rock and oasUe of 
Seylla, and tho summit of .^tua tu tho south; tlie north coast of 
Sicily and the Lipari Islands to tno west; and tho shore of Uie Gulf 
of Gima os far OB Cape Vatioano to the north. The town contains 
sevoral houses ,of fine architecture, three churches, one of which is 
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coUcp^ato, nnd Mvmvl talk factorlea ; population, 8000. Hagnara, on 
tho sliont roiul, auiith of Polmi, w futnous for tho buauty of itti women, 
and liaM alMint 3000 inhabitanta. Caaaluwieo, finely Bituated at the 
wostum boHo of tho mouiitiuuH, high enough to bo above the influence of 
malaria which in anmmor and autumn inreetci tlie plain of Gioja, on tho 
croBH-roiul &uiii Qoraco to Gioja, is almost entiivly built of worn, having 
Ituen destroyed by tho oarthquakc of 1783 : population, 8C00. Gi^a, 
HupptMcd to occupy the site of the ancient Metaumm Bruttiorum, gives 
name to the Gulf of Qioja. It is a atirnll town situated near tho coast 
and the raotith of tho Marrti: population about 5000. The Mam> 
is the ancient Metaiurus Bruttiontni, in whose soven head-streams 
Orentos is fabled to have puriflod himself from tho stfiins of his 
inutlior's blood. The mouth of the river is famous now os in ancient 

I iiiies foi* its tunny fUhury. Oitpido, an fpimMiml town, on the western 

flank of the Asprumoute, and cost of Falmi, has a population of 8000. 
It is sii]iposed to oecu]*y the sito of the ancient Aumortium. The 
earthquake of 1783, which damaged so many towns in tiiis part of 
Italy, has left uuinei'ons marks qf its vinleiico throughout the whole 
ilistrict, consisting of laiidsli}ii^- sulwidonccd and chasms in the eaiHli, 
f'uiincl-shn|uid hol lows (some of them fdlod with water), and suddenly- 
I'onuiid deliltis. In Opx'idu several houses were iiignlphed, luid in the 
neighboui'houd an ohvc-phuitivtion for a width of 5U0 fu^ subsideil 
201) ftu't below tho siu'roiiiuUng surface. Among the other towns are 
/tosijriio, picturcsqiilOy seated uuioiig olive-groves, near the Mesima, 
]iopululion 2(l()0; Lattrcuiiu, a thriving vilhigo situated on an enu- 
nence at the jiinotiun of the Idiitoru with the Mosiina; Poliatena, in a 
high xihiiii wiitumd by a feeder of tlio Marro, N.B. from Palmi, popn- 
latiou aboiil-1000; this town is built since 1783, the old Albanian 
town of PolisttMia was then thrown bodily by the earthquake into tho 
ravine iK'tweeii the two hills on which it stood; Seminai'u, close to 
I'aliiii, population 8000. Tlie French under D’Aiibigny defeated tho 
Spatiinrda under GoiiRalvo do Ourdoba in the plain of Setninara in 
l-lOo ; mill on the 2Ist of April 1503 tho French army under D* An bigny 
was Higiially dofoatoil by Uiu Spaniards commanded by Ugu do Car- 
iloiiii, one of Gonsalvo’s best generals. Thu low parts of the coast 
along tile (iulf of Gioja and near the rivers lire subject to innliuia. 

The cxtuiisi\c ivgluii now known by tho name of Calabria was iu 
tlic .'bimiiii t'inios chiefly ticiiii]iieil by tho IJntttii or Bruttii, whom 
some hisloriiiiis have rcpreseiitod as runaway slaves and initlaws, mid 
olhi'i's as a wild aboriginal race, living in the cxii-nsive fut\*sts which 
then exiended over (he greater jiart of the country. Thu easti'i'ii coast 
was early l■uloniscd by the Greeks, luid became known, with the rest 
of the coast as far ns Tnivntum, by the gcueiul deiioraiuatioii of 
Megah^ lli-llas, or M.igna Gneeia. But the oldest name of the most 
southern ]ieninsulii of ('iilabria (that bounded on the north by the 
pdfs of Sqiiillaco and Sant' Kiifcinia), was Italia, a term which was 
afterwaiiis uxteiirlt^d to comprise tho country os far as Taranto (Tanu 
or Tiirmituiii), iiiid tinally beemne the name of the wliolu iteiiitisula of 
Italy. (.\i'istut. ‘ i’olil.' vii. lU.) Tlfo name of Calabria was given by 
till! Giveks to qiiito a diilurcntcountry, iiiuncly, tho north-casleru coast 
of tlie la|iy^iaii or Mcssapiaii pcuiuaula from liruudisinm to Hydrun- 
luiii; the Solciitiiies occupied Ihu sontheni ]>art of the Siuiiu iHiiiiu- 
sulu. The Jiiuiiu of Calabria, as applied to Ibiit part of Iiqiygia, 
uiiiiliiiiied in. use under the Ituiuims, lind ofterwiinls uuilur tho 
ISysautiuu emjierurs, as wo find in I’auliis Diaconus iu tho 8th century, 
and Liiitpniiid of Cremona iu the lUtli, who both sjicak of Apulia and 
Calabria ns mio province, wliilo tliciy call tlie nioilorn Calabria by tlie 
iiaiiie of Ih-nttia, which by Coimtantiiio's division of the eiiiinro made 
one xirovineo with Lucania. How the iiniiiu of Calabria come to bo 
Iniiisforrctl to the eoiiiitiy of tho Bruttii is not clearly ascertained; 
but it woulil appear that tho fiysantiues Laving lost in tho 11th oon- 
iiiry the old Calabria, and still I’ctoinlug seveml towns on the const of 
the former Hagniv Gimcia, traiisforrod the name of the funner pco- 
vincx'. to their last remaining jxissessions in Sonthoru Italy. The firat 
Noniinii uonquorors took the title of lliikes of Apulia and Calabria. 
Uiidor tho Angovius the pre-siimptivo heir to tlie throne was styled 
Duke of Calabria, whidi enstom has coutiiiiiod to this ibiy. Calabria 
made a deteriniued resistance against the French, first in 1793, when 
tho Cahibriaus under Cardinal Itiifiu rocouquerod tlie kingdom, and 
afterwards iu 1803-7, when they wi^d a parlisau warfare against tho 
liivuilors. They were not ultiguiitoly subdued till 1810. 

The Calabrians are % proud, thoughtful, and warm-heartod fiery 
nice. Tlioy ore poi-soually brave mid faithful to tlioir word; are 
geiiorally good miwksinen, and make giMid soldiers under proper dis¬ 
cipline. I’hoir dialeot resomhlea tho Sitalian. The crimes which in 
former times were frequent in Calabria have gi'eutly dimiuisbcil; 
murders are iio^ longer (Mfiient; tmd banditti have all but dinap- 
poarod. TIio higher orders oro sociable, well-informed, and hospi¬ 
table. “ Most of their towns,” says Keppel Cnven, “ are built on 
conical hills, which they crown to tho very top; the lower houses 
being joined together by thiuk walls, constitute a kind of rainpiut. 
The women wear a boily with the full shirt sleeves, and a thickly- 
plaited petticoat of coarse cloth,' Sul on the hood a cloth foldetl like 
a napkin, us in other parts of tho NeaiJoUtan and Itoman states. The 
men wear short jackets and close hose, genondly of black cloth, 
leather gaiters or coarse stockings, with shoes of undressed nkin tied 
by thongs half-way up the 1», sandal fiuihion. Their hats are ooni- 
OM and high, witii hardly any brim to them. Tho prinoipal defidonoios 


of Calabria are want of hm'buurs along tho coasts, and the malaria 
which proyails in most of the large valleys. By embanking tho rivers 
and draintug tiro marshes the atmosphere is in ]Hirts improving. 
The grout carriage-rood from Kajilcs, which has been continual to 
Reggio through tho whole length of Cahibrin, with branclr roads 
towards both seas, is another cssciifud inqimvemcut. 

(Strabo; Gibbon, Decline and Pall; H. Gaily Kni-'bt, Ifoemana in 
Sicily; Keppel Craven, Tour in the Southern Proeinnea of Xapla; 
Dictionary tf Greek and Soman Geography; BlisiviU, Handbook for 
South Italy; Afou di Itivera, Comtderaxioni hulle DneSicilk; Collotta, 
Storia del Steame d% Najioli; Serrao, De’ Terrnuoti dt VaUtl„ in ; L/ic- 
tionttry Olantieal Bit^aphy ; tHoyraphie Cnircrsf-tl':.) 

CALAHORRA. fCasTii.i.A la Vieja.'I 

CATjAIB, a furtiliuil town and Hoii-|Kirt of l''rRUcu, in iliv •1eXi«.rtuii;iit 

of Fas-de-Calais, is situated on the south shore of the Strait of Dovi-r, 
20 miles N.£. from Boulogne, 22 miles S.E. from Dover, and l‘.ai 
miles N. from Paris (by railway as far as Boulogne), iu 5(F 58' N. lat., 
I" 51' £. long., and has about 13,000 inhabitants, many of whom luxi 
Englisli. Tho first mention m^o of ('alais occurs in certain lith:- 
deeds of tlie 9tli century, ivliuii it was a mere fishing village. The 
liarboiu*, whioh was uiiturully formed by a small streaifi calleil Do 
Haines, was improved hy order of Buhlwiii IV., Count of Flaiiders, 
about tho year 007. Philippe of Franco, count of Boulogne, sur¬ 
rounded the town witli a wall flanked at regular disiiiuces liy small 
towers and defended on tho outside by wet ditches. SucU wns tho 
Huliflity of tho masonry that this wall still remains. Iu 1227 Philip]in 
also erected a vast keep, which was called the castle of Calais; this 
was demolished iu 15C0, when tiie pi-caont citadel was erected. After 
tho battle of Crocy Edward TIL, king of England, on Ute 1st of 
August 1343 invested Calais, which was defended by Ike towusmcii 
commanded by Jean do Vienne. After the siege hud lasted eleven 
months, tho I^ug of France at the head of an uriuy of 30,000 men 
approached to mieve the town, but jiniging the English position to 
Iw unassailable he left Calais to its fii^. The tuwusiulk, pressed by 
fumiiin, offered to eapitulate, baving nobly defended their town foi' 
above tu-elve nioutha The cruel terms iiiiposiHl by Edwaixl, the 
noble self-devotion of Eustacho de Kt.-Piorre nini his cuiiipiinion'i, and 
the generous iind siieccssfid intenn‘s.?iiin of Qiioeii rhilijipu, luv well 
known. Edu'urd entered the town on the 20th of August 1347, dn.ve 
all the inhabitants fixnn the town, ru-XM-oplud it with Eugli.'h, and sent 
tho garrison prisoners to the Tower of Ismdoii. 'I'he EiiKi>''h iinpiN^ved 
tho town and luldcd to its defences; they held it till 155(>, when the 
Duke of Guise stormed it after a seven ihiys* siege, and drove all the 
English fi-uiii tlio town. Binco tliat time C.'alais has iviii»iiie«l iu the 
hands of the Pivuch, with the excctition of about two years—1503-8 
when it was licld by Ibe Spaniards till the {leiicc of Vervius. 

'rhe raiiipiu'ts, forts, iiinl citailcl which defend the tow iviidi-r 
Calais a furfcnxM of the first class. The sea washes it on the north 
and W’esl, and on the south and east low marsh'land, which can be 
easily floodod, strutebes up to the walls except for a space of about 
250 yanls, and this appixmch is commanded by tlic cross litti of the forts. 

Thu town and citadel form a piunllclognim, liuviug one of (he 
lunger sides towards the sen. 'The citiulel is at the w’esteru end of 
tho town; it is laige and striiiig, and commauds at onci! the town, the 
port, and tho counti-y around. Tlic harbour, wliieli is a tiilal one, 
small and sh^low, is eiiteivd by a cbumiel formed by tw'o moles built 
of stone and"three quarters of a mile long; it admits vessels of 400 
to 50U tons, and has steam cnmmunieAtion with Dover twice a day. 
and with London, 'i'he spot mi which Louis Will, landed in l^i4 
is mai'kcd by a pillar. From the port the tow n is eiittu-ud by a dniw- 
bridge and gate civcted by Cnnlinal Richelieu iu 1385. The town is 
pretty well built; the stivets are stmiglit, clean, and well ]>iiveil; tin* 
houses constructed of stoiio and brick. The rciitni of the town is 
occupied by the Plocu-d'Anuos, a s(NicJous stpiarc which serves for a 
miirkot-placc. In this square nt-ands the llotul do-Villc, in fmiiL of 
which arc statues of Kiistaclu* do St.-l’ieriv, tho Duke of Guise, and 
Cardinal Richelieu. A toivcr 124 feet high staiuls in the t-cntrc of 
tho Phice-d’AiTAcs. whiuh serves us a lainliiiiirk by day and ii light¬ 
house by iiiglit. 'I'ho cathiMlr.il u’as built during the English ociu- 
paliuii of tno tovm; it is a hauilsoine gothic biiihling. Contains 11 
side clia|icls, ami a pictui-c of tho Assumptiiiii by Vaudj-ke, 'i'he 
other rciwurkablo objects iu the town are the Hotel-de-GuisF, iu* 
whirii Henry Vlll. used to lodge, tho public library, the thcativ, and 
the bai'mckfl. The outer mmparta and tho mule ntfonl excellent 
promenades. Thu town is entered from tho laud side by a strongly 
defended gate and drawbridges. 

Calais possesses a tribunal and chamber of commerce, and schools 
of design and hydrography; it has some foroign and a brisk coasting 
tnule; vessels Imlonging to the town ore employed iu the u»d, lien-ing. 
and mackerel fisheries. Com, wine, oil, brandy, linen, wood, coal, oiigs 
(of which above 50 millions are annually sent to England), and eoluiiiid 
prodiKX' are tho principal articles of cumineixM. The towni has rom- 
mnniculiou by canals with Arras, Duuqtienxue, tiravcdiiics, and Sk 
Omur; and by railroad with Belgium and with Paris ^.lirongli Lilh* 
and Douni. It has instautaneous communication with Dover i>y 
submarine eli'otrio tolograpb-wircs, whidi were first oiiqdoyeil for mes- 
sagos, Ueptember 27,1861. Calais used to be the prinerjuil landing- 
place for English tinvellers in France, but in this i-cspect it is now 
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mirpOHSCil by lloiilogna Tho tnmi however hue etill a connidcrablo 
Bharo in tbid traflic; aa many ar 63,864 travolluni to and from 
England pafiBod through (biliUH in 1860. The English and French 
mailH pBMd by the route of Calais. Calais is becoming a nianufacttiring 
town, and iiiills are encroaching npon the inner ramparts. Tlie 
]>riii<!ipnl fabric is bobbin-net; this mannfocturo given employment to 
great iiiimbcra in the town, the suburb of St.-Pinrre, and the villages 
of the neighbourhood. Other articlim of manufactitro are soa^i, straw 
bonnets, and leather. Tlioro are also stoain flour and oil mills, salt 
and sugar-refineries, and yards for bo-nt and ship building. The 
herring and mackercl-fiHheries give emjiloymcnt to a gooil many 
hands. 

{Diclioutinirr tU la Ffaner. ; Mangregor's Sfntislies.) 

CALAIS, ST. [Saktiik, Dcpartniuut of.] 

CALATAYIJD. [Auaoun.] 

CALATBAVA, formerly a town of Spain, was sitiiatecl on the 
south bank of the Cn.vliana. In tho middle ages tlu! town waa 
strongly fortified, but is now rtMlnced to a single tower, with the 
appellation of Cnlatrava la Vieja (Old Calatmvn), in contradistinction 
to the great convent (erected in 1214) for the miliituy order callod 
Knights of Calatrava, three leagues from it, and named Calatrava la 
N nova (New Calatrava). 

CALCUTTA, tho capital city of Bengal, and the, seat of tho supreme 
government of British India, is sitnateil on the h-ft or east siile of the 
river IToogly, in 22“ 23' N. lut., 88° 28' E. long.; uhont lUO iiiilus 
from the Hi*a. 

Tn tlie iM'giiiiiing of the last century Calcutta was only an insigni¬ 
ficant village, inhabited by native hiiBbandmon ; and a griiut jiart of 
its present site was completely covurod with junglo. The proximity 
of the low and damp region of llio Kiindurbuads, a woody tiiud con¬ 
taining eight mouths of the (tanges, is iieceHsoiily unfavourahlu to 
the salubrity of tho city, which is still* ftirther impaired by a dt*nsc 
forest on the east, and some extensive muddy lakes on tlic south. 
Tho English have sumewlmt mitigated this evil by draining oil' the 
surface-water near the town, by filling up stagnant |m)iii1s, and by 
clearing away the suiTonnding junglo to a coiisidcrahle extent. 

In 1698 tho English factory was roinuvcd from Hoogly ti> thisplae^;, 
tlicn occn|iie<I hy the village of (loviiulpoiv, but in 1756 there were not 
more tlioii seventy houses in it occupie,c1 by Europeans. Siinya ud 
Dowlah, the soubahdur, or viceroy of Bengal, attacked the jiiocc in 
June 1766. On this uceiMiou the factory was deserted by the governor, 
the commandant, and many other of the European funcliouaries and 
residents. Uii the captiiro iif tho place the English who had remaiued 
to defend the factory were thrust into a small uuwholesomc dungeon 
called the Black Hole, and of 146 individuals who were thus shut up 
at night only 23 were found alive in the moroing. In tho beginning 
of tho following year a s((uiidrou coiisistJiig of five ships of wai*, 
accompaniod hy 21UO troops under the eiuiiiiiatid of Ctduuel Clive, 
arrived in tho Uangits from Madras and ro-t(N>k tiie town of Calcutta, 
from which tlie garrison of tho soiibalidnr rt'tired, after an attiusk of 
only tu'o hours’ duration. The citiulel, to wliiith tlie iiaine of Fort 
Willjam was given, was coiistrucrk'il liy Clive soon afbir tlie battle of 
Plassey, fought ill June 1757. This ft>rt stands on the Imiik of tlie 
Hoogly, about a ipiartiw of a mile btdow the city. Its form is ucta- 
gofinl; five of tho sides wliicdi are towards the laud ore regular, and 
three which front tho river have their lines varied lusioriliug to lotad 
circuiiii-tanueH. Fort William in the most regularly constructed 
fortress in IiidiiL Tho works are low and mount 619 guns, luid there 
are but few buildings within the walls, which lira so extensive Uiat it 
is said 10,(100 men would be required to dufciiil it in cose of attack; 
the citadel contains acoommodation for 15,000: it is computed to 
luivc cost in its construotion altogether two millions sterling, of which 
one-lialf was paid* by Mcer JalHr. Its princi|HiI batteries are towanls 
the river, from which side only an attack is to lie apprehendeiL Tiie 
s])ac(' lietweeu the fort and the city, called the Esplanade, coiitaiiis 
tile Uuvernmciit-Hnuse, built by the Marcpiis Wollnslny, which is 
the finest bnildiiig in Calcutta; it consists of a centra with four 
wings, one at ench corner, connected together hy circular passages. 
Tlie centre building contains two vciy fine rooms. Tho louror of these, 
the liall, is pavcil wiUi marble, and suppnrti'd by Doric columtis; 
over this is the ball-room supported by Ionic pillars. Tlic private 
ajwtinents, the council-room and other offices are coutiiitiod in the 
win^ On a lino with this building is a range of iiiagnifiociit dwell- 
iag-l iouM*H with s|meious vcnuididis. 

Tlie town extunils for nlmve six miles in the direction of tho river: 
tlio average hrciwKU is about two miles. Tho pai'ts in which Kuru- 
peanB_ reside arc mostly occupied hy handsome detached houses, built 
of brick Olid stuccoed w'ith chuuam, which gives tiiom the appear¬ 
ance of marble palaces.^ The inincipsl square measures 1600 feet on 
each side, and iu the niiddlo has a large tank, from which it takes its 
name. This tank, wliicli is 60 feet deep, is surrounded by a handsome 
wall and baluslnidii, and has stims iu the interior reaching to the 
bottom. During tho lubiiiiiistratioii of Lord H as tin g s iMgo sums 
were expended in improving tho ventilation of Calcutta; a street 
60 feet wiile was opened through the centre in its longest diameter, 
and MTeral squiu^s were made, which, like tho one idrcaily described, 
have each a tank in the middle surrounded by plimteil walks. A quay, 
oallod tiie Strand, between two and three* miles long, was formed. 


which exlciiils upon tlic rivor-baiik along i-hc cil^'. Tliia quay is 
■10 feet above low-water mark, and is furiiishoil with many ghauts, 
or broad flights of steps, which are useful for tho landing of goods, 
luid for the accommodation of tho natives iu making the fmxuent 
ablntinns prescribed by their religion. 

Tho priiieipid public biiildingi^ besides the goverument-house, aro 
—the tuwu-hall, tlie niiut, the ooui’ts of justioo, iiumorons Protestant 
churches, a cathedral, Human Catholic chapels, a Orook and on 
Armenian church, several Hindoo colleges and pagodas and Mohniii- 
medaii mosques, and a Sikh temple. Tbcro arc also the Ochtcrlony 
moiiuinciit; tho ('ossiporc fouudiy; tho Asiatic Society’s rooms; Ihu 
Bishop’s college, and iiuiiierous other buildings. Un the south side 
of the town ara lui hospital and a jiul. ’I'lio quarter in whiuh tho 
natives principally reside is to tho north, and consists of narrow 
HU*eets, with lofty houses whose lower aiMutineiits are usually occupied 
as shotM or stores. Tlio upper portions ora pierced with luop-lioles, 
and tho backs of the houses usuully look ou tlio street. Tiiis quarter 
swarms with inhahibints. The total number of iiiliahitnuts iu tho 
city and suburbs has never been rc^ilarly esriniatctl; and several 
calouliitiuns which have been uttcin)ited vary in tlieir results belwocii 
82,000 and 2,226,000. There are no public rogistura of births, except 
in'egulai' ones under tho orders of the suporiuieiideiib of police, and 
the memomuda of dtait^ noted at tho burning ghauts of tho IliiiiliKis. 
Of tho Christians and Jews there is no oiiumoriitiuii. From careful 
calculations prepared hy Cnptiiiii Birch in 1837 the iMipulatiou is 
slated at 220,705 rosiduiits in tlie city, which added to tho iiiinieiiso 
.uumboi'S dwelling in the siibiirlM, who daily pour in vast crowds to 
their oceu]Mitioiis in the town, must make the whole nearly 400,000. 
The population is diviiled into numorous classes, thu Eiinisioiis, or 
progeny of white fathers and native muthci-s, the Portuguese, the 
Froucli, the Chinese (almost all of these are Hhue-iiiakers), tlio Arme¬ 
nians, Jews, the Moguls, thu Paraecs, the Arabs, tho Birmuse, the 
Madrasscs, tho native CaristiaiiH, and the English. With so lai-ge 
and viu'ied a population, (Calcutta pn'souts at all times an aiiiiuatcil 
scene. Tiie grout mass of thu population speak tho Bengali language; 
and many, including tlio servants atlcndiug upon Europeans, speak 
the Hindustani also. 

Tho botanic ganloii, a sulciulid cslahlishinent of t-lie E:ist liulia 
Couipaiiy, is situated ou tuu right side of tho Hoogly, whom that 
river makes a bend, to which the name of (lardeii iicuch lias been 
given. Above is an exteusivo pluutaliuu of teak, which wood does 
not occur iiatunilly in this part of India. Tho iutroduction of thi.-i 
specius of tree is considered desirable, as ship-buildiiig foiius an im- 
liortaut braiieh of iiidustiy. On Uie right bank of tho river, both 
above and liolow ns w’oll ns opposite to tho city, tliurc 01*0 several 
privni-e yards for sliiu-hiiihling. 

'J'he soil in and iihoiit Calcutta is so deficient iu water, that after 
boring to the depth of 140 feet no springs have Ikicii found. 'J'lio 
uity however is supplied with plenty of giMid drinking water fraui 
numerous extensive ponds or tanks situntoil within and without it. 
Tho periodical rains uiitiually fill them. Miuiy truiihs of ti'ces have 
boon discovered GO feet under tlie surfaeo stniidiiig crcc;t, witJi their 
roots and branches perfect. Thin strata <if coal and blue-clay Lave 
iKson met with between 50 and 60 feet Ixilow the surface. 

'riio extcnioi ti'aile of tho province being nlmosl wliolly uaiTied on 
at Calcutta, its luituro and amount have been given iu our dcscrqitiun 
of tho province. (^liKKOAL.] The river is ahuiit a mile widn at high- 
water, and trading vessels of the lurj^st size asucud as high os the 
town. The attention of strangers is uiuoh excited on first visiting 
Calcutta, by the iitiiulier of vultures, kites, ci*ows, and a species of 
crane, which from its stately walk has received thu iiatiiu of' luljutauL' 
'riiese birds clear away tho surplus fuoil urovidcil fur Europeans, 
which is throw'll at night into tlie stracts, ns it ouiuot be kept in that 
climate, aud them oro few poor persons to consume it whose religious 
prajudiecs will idluw of their doing so. Theso acaveugors aro assisted 
by numerous foxes, jackals, and wild dogs firom the neighbouring 
jungles, who prowl i^rough tho city at night, aiid whose mingled 
howliugs priKhico a very uupleasiiig efiect. Thu markets ai-c abund¬ 
antly supplied with game, moat, fish, vegetables, and fruits, the whole 
of which aro sold at mudorato prioes. 'rhe game consists of wild- 
duuks, teal, ortolans, snipes, hares, a^ venison. Among the fish is 
one- -the mango fish—which is described os a groat luxury: it has 
derived its name from tho fact of its appearing in tho river only at 
the season when tho mangoes ripen. Fruits aro furnished in an 
infinite variety, and of doUuioiis flavour; pinc-a]>pleK, melons, mau- 
gcMis, oranges, guavas, ]MjiMshes, loqmits, aud strawberries aro among 
the more nsnal doscriptiuna ^ 'i'ho inhabitants indulge loigoly in Hiose 
luxuries, and tbeir pleasure is ^’eatly enhanoeilby tlio abunc^t store 
of ice always contained in the ice-house of Calcutta. 

The Eimqiean inhabitants have establisliod several institutions for 
literary, scientific, and educational objects. The Asiatic Society, 
formed hy Sir William Jones, was founded at Csdcntta in 1784. Tlie 
Metcalfe Hall for tlie accommoi^llon of tho Agricultural Society of 
India, tuid the Calcutta Public Library, aro of rooentdatc. Tho theatre 
was erected in 1841, after the destruction by firo of one built many 
yrars ago. Among tiio inatitutiona for promoting education are the 
Biahop’a Coll^, founded in 1819. and College of Fort William, a 
government cstabHabmout for the instruction of young men who have 
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bocu partially ccliicatial in tho coliege at TIailcybuiy. A Bunscrit 
collogo, a Mohammedan oullege, and an Anglo-Indian college, are 
likcwiae aiipported by mveriimout. The retudente of (Meutta sup¬ 
port a variety of charitable institutions and of societiaa for religious 
objects. Calcutta is tho scat of tlio Hupremo court of judicature for 
the jircsidoiicy of Iknigol. This court is under tho conlrol of a chief 
justice and throe puisne judges ai^iinted hy tho <pioen. Tho courts 
of Suddur Dewanny Ailawlut, aiirf Naznmut Adnwlnt, establishoil in 
C'alcutta, tho first for civil, the last for criminal causes, arc courts of 
upponl from the jtroviiicial courts in nil niu-ts of India. 

In 1814 a bishop’s see was unseted within the company's dominions 
in India; the bisliop, under (liu title of Bishop of Calcutta, has his 
it!sidnnco in that city : his salary was fixed by Act of rnriiament at 
oOOO/, ])(!!* niiiintn. 

(Kciiuell, Memoir of a Mop of Jlimlmtan ; Mill, Hiatory of BrUUh 
Intlia; Tennant, Tndluu llrrrmlioua ; Snitori* of (JomuiiHeea of Jloute 
of Couimtms on flu Aftaira of Indio-. 

OAIjDEII, one of tho rivers of Yorkshire, rises in the high gi-ounris 
on the boiilers of Lniuaishira, in a marah in Cliviger Dean, south-west 
of JUindoy; and from tho name marsh rises a branch of thn West 
(.’aider, which mns in an opposite direction and joins the liibblo. The 
course of the Yorkshire Calder is easterly, through tho deep valley of 
Todmonlcn : at Soworby tho river passes within two miles of Halifax, 
and by Dewsbury and Wakefield, at which latter idaco it is crossed 
liy a bridge of nine arches. Fimiu Wakefield tho course of the (folder 
is nearly north-east to Ciistluford, near Pontefract, where it joins the 
Aire, which luiters the Ouse live luilos friim Hnaith. A littio bclow 
•Sulterliebblc, about two miles south-west from Halifax, tho Caldcr 
rnioiives the Hobble, a small but nipid stream, which rises above 
Ovciiden, and passes round the north and east sidwi of tho toivn 
of Halifax; and a foiv miles farther cost it receives tlio river Coin, 
which rises near Holm Moss, and runs post HudderKfichL The Caldcr 
is an important fcmtiira in the canal system of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shin*, and forms part of the line of internal navigation between the 
ciVitem and western coiwts. The Rochdale Canal, 31.^ miles in Iciigtii, 
l■ulnmcnccs in tlio (Jalder and Hehblu navignliou at Sowerby bridge 
u’haiT, anil terniinatcs liy a junction with tlio Brulgowati-r Canal at 
Mniicheslcr. The (!idder and Hchblo navigation is 22 miles long, 
fmin its junction with the Aim and (fuldcr navigation, aliout a qiiarlM' 
of a mile from Wakelield, to the basin at Bowerby brid{p!, in which it 
ic!iiniii.*itfs. The ('alder forms a considerable portion of tile line, 
<'xui']it whom cuts nri' mode to avoid the circuitous course of the river. 
'I'licre is a liruiieh to Halifax. The llariisloy (fnnal coiuiiteiKUiS in tho 
lower part of the ffaliler, near Waki-fichl, and joining the Deame and 
I >ove (faiial, which terminates in tho river Dun navigation, opens a 
l■.olllmullicatioll with Shuniuld and Rutlierham. Tlis Itamsdeii Canal 
l■ommullcl:s ill the Cidder and Heblilc navigation, and tei’ininates at 
lliiddcrsficlil, from which a line of canal, cidlud the Mauchoatcr, 
Ashton, tiiid Oldham Canal, extends to Diikonfield in Uic parish of 
Ashton-uiidcr-Lino, near which place it is joined by the Peak Fui'cst , 
Canal. Tho canals of Lniiciishirc iiiid thn West Hiding of Yorkshire .are ' 
cuiiucclofl with the Ouse by tho Aim and Caldcr navigation, which 
includes the Selby Cannl and the new canal from Ferrybridge to 
(luule. In lti2ii an attempt was iiioilo to olitain lui Act "for the 
ninking and mainitiining tho rivci's Ayru luul Cawldcr," but no Act 
was passed before 1(199. Tho clothiers of Leeds and Wakefield, in a 
petition prcemitcfl to the llouae of Coinnions in favour of thn bill, 
coniplained heavily of the difficulty of transporting their mauufac- 
tums: *• tho exponso whereof,” (hey etato, “ is n<d only very chargeable, 
but they am forced to stay two months soinetinies whiio tho roads 
are uiipns.Hable to market, and many times the goods receive consi- 
domble diunngo, through the badness of roads, by overturning.” 
Within tho prosent century the Aire and Caldcir navigation has been 
rendered one of tho most cflicient lines of water commuiiicatinn in 
the kingdom. Tho Aire is not navigable abovo liceds. A littio above 
l^eofls bridge the Leeds and Liverpool Canal locks down into the 
Aire. Tlie branch of tho Aire niid Caldcr navigation to Wakefield is 
124 miles ill lengtli from tlio junction of the two rivers at (Jastleford; 
and with the Calder and Hobble navigation and Rochdale Canal foiTus 
the lino of communication with South Lancashire, while the Leeds 
and LivoriHKd Canal is carried through tho middle and western parts 
of that county, and terminates at Liverpool, At Haddlosey, 4^ miles 
from tho Ouse, the Aire and Calder navigation has a branch to Selby, 
which facilitates tho iuterehaiigo of commodities between Leeds aiul 
Wakefield and the populous districts to tho west, and the ogriciilturul 
districts of tlie East and North Ridings of Yorkshii'e. A tiuo canal, 
liO feet wide at top, and 18^ miles in length, has been formed from 
Fcrrybridi^ to Uoole. At Hoole capacious docks have been cou- 
structoil, and a custom-houso established, so that goods can he shipped 
thence to foreign parts. [Qoolr. J About 1828 fbrtlicr improvements 
were effocted in the Aire and Calder navigation, by which vessels 
of 100 tons bimleu can go to liceds and Wakefield. Additional cuts 
have also been made in onler to avoid the circuitous coune of tlio 
river, and the line has by this moans I^n rendmid several miles 
shorter. Rut the eoiiiinurcial value of this irajKirtant wati*r eomiiiu- 
iiication has been considerably affected by tho great development of 
the railway system in part of tho counti^'. Many of tlie above- 
moutionetl ciiiial-bmnchoB have been pnrulinscd by railway companies; 
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and thorn which have not been so purchased are exposed to the 
I competition of i-ailways ruuiiiiig \'ei-v near them 

CALLDO'NIA, the name given by Tuoitiis and oHier ancient 
writers to tho most northern part of Britain, norUi of tho wstiinries 
of Olota and Hodotna (the Clyde and the Forth), which formed tho 
permaiieiit boundaries of tho Roman province. Tacitus calls the 
natives the “ Britons who inhabit Caledonia,” and he says that the 
reddish colour of their hair and their large lindw dciioleil them to be 
of Oemau extraction. ('Agricoho Vila.’ II, 'lit.*, Agricola was the 
first Roman general who camo in contact with tlie ('ide(|t>irniii!i. In 
tho sixtli year of his govcniment he advanced beyond Boiintria by 
laud, while his fleet followed along the coast. He mcl. with a riiarp 
rosistAiicc, and tho ninth legion was Mui'jirised by night in its cauip by 
the natives, who wcio! at last repulsed after much loss on lx«th nides. 
In the following year Agricola marched again into (^-lIcdonia ns far ns 
the Qrampiam^ where more than 80,000 of the natives were iiosted 
under the commnntl of Galgacus, their prinuiiial chief. The oiittlc, 
which was won by Roman tactics, and attended with a dreadful 
sliuiglitcr of the C^odonians, is described in a most lively manner by 
Tacitus. In tho night the natives retreated into the interior, after 
burning their houses or huts, and Agricola oould not toll which way 
they had gone. Accordingly he moved back his army to thn south of 
tho bordei-s of Glota and Budutria, the line between which ho bad 
fortifled by strong outposts. [Antoxisus, Wal.1, ufI There is no 
evidence of tho Romans having ever after odvancoil much beyond 
those limits. Tho name of Caledonia has been often npplicil to 
Bcotland in general, though improperly. 

CALEDONIA, NEAV. [New C.\r.Ki)o>i.\.] 

CALEDONIAN CANAL, a connected series of lakes and canals 
extending through Qlenmore, or the ’Great GI 1.11 of Albion,’ and con¬ 
necting tho Western Ocean with the Noi-th Sea. In 1773 the trustees 
for foifcited estates employed tho celebrated .Tauics AA’utl to report on 
the practicability of a canal from sea to sea through Glenmorc. 
Watt’s repori was most favourabiu; but tlie forfeited estates having 
been soon after restored to the families to wliioli they had formerly 
boiungod, the ofliee of trustee was iibulislied, and tlie project dioipiied. 
In 1802 the scheme wiia revived, and goveriimeiit employeil Mr. 
Thomas Telford, thn civil engineer, to re-siirrcy tlie district, and to 
re^jort tho result of his iiivestigatious. This rejioi't was in favour of 
the construction of tho cannl, nnrl the work was immediately [iro- 
necdod with under Mr. Telford’s direction. t tpcnitions were com¬ 
menced in 1803. In 1820 tho eaHtcrn division of the eanid was 
opened for navigation. Tho whole Jinc was opened townnii the close 
of 1823. Tho Caloiloiiiiui Canal coiiuneuces on the south-west on the 
shore of lioch Kil at Coiqiouli near Fort Williani, in UO' fiO' N. lab, 
5" 12' AV'. long., and joins Loch Iiochy by a cutting 8 miles in length ; 
n short cutting of alMiut 2 miles coiiiieets Is^cli Lochy with Loch 
Oich; li cniiid nearly 0 miles long continues the navigation fivm Ijoch 
Oich to Loch Ness; from the north-east end of l.oeli NeH-s a canal 
of about 7 miles in length continues tho passage t.> Clachnaliarry near 
Inverness; whence liy iinuthcr short artifleial cutting, it opens into 
the Moray Frith on the shore of Loch lleauly, in £7 ’ 2(i' N. lat., 
4" 15' W. long. The length of this cuniiiiuiiicatiou between tho west 
and east sous is in all about flO miles, of wliich rather nioia than 37 
miles arc through iiatiiml lochs or lakes, and alsiiil 23 miles through 
artificial cuttings. The suiiiiuit level is at^ Loch (Jich, whicli is alwut 
94 feet above high water on the east coast‘at spring tides, 'riioia are 
28 lochs in the range, 14 being to the west of Loidi Oich and 14 to 
the east. Tho looks are about I7flfeel in lciig;th and -10 foot in width, 
the riso at each lock being 8 fi'nt. Tho width of thn canal at thn 
water surface is 120 feet; at the bottom 50 feet; the depth of water 
is 17 feet. There were considerable engineering diffiiailties to bo over¬ 
come in the construction of tho canal. The object piapiscd in this 
national work was tho avoidance of the tedious and often daiigcruus 
voyage by tho (>rkncys and Capo AA'rath. From Kinnainl's Head on 
the east coast to the Smiud of Mull 011 the west coast the p-ossage by 
the Orkneys and Cape AA'rath is about 5UU miles, while by the inland 
iiiivigaUun tho distance is only 25U iniloa By tlie Capo AA'rath 
passage also many shipwrecks hiul oceiinvd. A laigo amount of 
public inoiiey has boon cx;>ondi*»l on tlio works. 'The returns have 
liooii very Hinall in coni)MiriBoii with tho cost; 0110 chief source of 
expected rovetiuc was indeixl cut oil by the act of tho logislatiire iji 
imposing duties upon thn import of timber from the Baltic in order 
to encourage tho cmployineut in this country of timber of Canadiim 
gitiwlli. For a iiitmbor of years after the opening of the eaiial-vessefs 
were u^n detiiincil in tho lochs by calms and contmi-y nrinds: since 
1847 this ha.sbeen remedied liy tho establishment of steam-tiig vessel^ 
causing a oonsidurable increase in the number of vessels using this 
line of navigation. Tho amount of public money granted 113 ' I’arlia- 
raont at various periotls from 1803 to 1847 was 1,232,387/. 8 *.; tho 
ainouiit received for canal dues, shore duos, &c.', to 39th April, 
1849, was 57,131/. 18«. O^d .; for towages, 121i>/. 9s. 81 /.; for rent of 
' houses, stables, lauds, materials sold, &a, 9119/. 12s. 3i/.; for interest 
! on Exchoipier bill^, iiitorost from bank, &c., 11,-ill/ 15s. 2c/. The 
exist of construction, repairs, itiiuiagement, law expenses, sliippingt 
roads, /tc., from 2()tli OotolxT, 1803, to 5lh Ma}’, J849, wm 
! l,29(i,8Hi/. 11*. 7d.; cost and maintonanee of .stwiin-tug yosseis, 
i 13,1 i'll. 8 s. 2(/. The canid rates are in most ea-es mio farthing per 
' 1 : 
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luile per ton for Oio whole penaaga, the rate for towage being aimilar. 
The chnrf'o on HU'iim-vcsBcIa paeidng wholly thruiigh the canal ia 2 ji. 
per regwliT ton, whether laden or unladen. In 1848 the eommia- 
aionorri, with the viow of inducing a greater number of the Baltic 
tnwh'ra to uao the pamt^ by the canal, reduced the diiea on trading 
nailing voMielH exceeding 125 tons regiater to la per regiatcr ton for 
the through poHaage; and to encourage the traffic connected with the 
finhorieH, tho towage ratee on veasela laden with herringa or aalt were 
reduced by one half. The opening of the Caledonian Canal haa given 
riao to an inoreanod intercoiirHc and traffic between InvemifH and 
Ghugow, and generally between the unrtliorn and western diatiicts of 
Bcotl^d. Much damage was sustained by the works of tho canal in 
December 1848 and January 184i) by a severe storm and heavy rains. 
The damage was re]mirerl with great skill and promptitude, and at 
less cost than was anticipated, under tho direction of Mr. Walker, 
consulting engineer the commissioners, and Mr. (luorge May, their 
resident engineer. To ct«vcr tho expense, Parliament gniiited 1 (1,000/. 
to the curamissionors in 184!). 

(New !^atiaficnt Acenunt of ticnilaiul; For/ff-fiurt/i. Jte)wrt of the 
Commimutiav for AfttHiiff untl Maintaining the Oahtionian Canal; 
Life of TrtfurH, rdititl hg Hieknian.) 

CALENBEKG. [Hanovkk.] 

CATilCUT, a Be!i-|Mirt tt>wn in tho province of Malabar, in 11’'•15' 
N. lat., and 75“ SO' K. long. (Sdicut was the tirst Indian port visited 
by Vnse.o de Gama in 1408. Tlu* name of tho place is properly 
ColicorltK Previous to the Mussulman invasion it was the chief 
rcsidanco of the Taiuuri rajas, and was a very flourishing citjr, owing 
to the success that its lunls hod in war, and tho (uicouragetiient they 
nirorded to e.oiniiien'ial pursuits. In 170'>. the town was taken hy 
Ilydcr Ali, when ho enlarged tho fort. His son Tippou afterwords 
destroyed Isith the furt and tho town,siiMl removed the iuhabibuits 
to Helliirii, the iiaiiK! of which place ho eliiiiigod to Furmckabiiit. 
When tho province of Malalsu- was conquered hy the English, in 
17fl0, the former inliubitantsof Cidicut rutiiruiid to their old abode. 
Before its destriietion hy Tippoo the town contained Isitween (iOOO 
and 7000 bouses, lii IbOO Calicut again contained mora than 5000 
houses. The iuhnhitauLs are mostly Mi iplays, who oi-o of A mb descent 
anil firofess Mohauimedaiiisin. The nianiifacturo of cotton goods 
was foimerly carrieil on hero to n great extiuit and fiinusluHi a con¬ 
siderable supply of those goods to Europe; but at tlio ]ircsout time 
the greater |Hirt of (ho eloiliiiigiisial in the country is imixtitcd. Tlie 
exports now consist principiuly of cocim-nuts, iMatel-mits, {tepper, 
ginger, turmeric, ti>nk-wood, sandal-wood, cardamoms, and wax. 

(Kcniien, Memoir if a Map of Ifiviliintan ; Mill, Ifintwif of firitiulL 
India; Dr. Ilniiiilton (Itucluinaii), Joarnrg through Mgmtre, Caniirn, 
find Malabar.) 

CAfilFOIlXf A. Tlie conntiy formerly known nst'alifoniiaexteiidcsl 
along tho shonis of tho Pacific (jucnii from 22'' 45' N. lat. to 42® N. lat. 
It consisteil of two p;irts. Upper or Xew (!alitbmia and f.nwcr or Old 
California, ninl ibniusl tlie north-westeni jtortioii of the ti‘rritory of 
tho ivpnblie of Mi!xii:i>. By the treaty of Fehrnary 1818, Upper 
raJifoi-nin, the northern and Iniger part of this territory, was coded 
to the United .States of Noith America, and now forms tho .State uf 
('alU'uHXIA, tho TeiTitory of Utah, and, in part^ tho Territory of 
Nxw Mff:X]i'o, under which titles it will he fonnd described. Lower 
California still belongs to tho republic of Mexico, and will be most 
coiivcnicntly notice<l ben*. 

ftoierr Califuriiiti is a peninsula divided fivim the iiiaiulaiul hy the 
Gulf uf California, uud extouds from Capo Sou Luesis, 22'" 4.5' N. lat., 
tu the norilierii extiviiiity of the gulf, 22' N. Jat., wliero it is honiidod 
by tlie State of California. Its area is upwards uf 60,00U sqii.are miles; 
the population, wliich consists ]iruieipally uf Tiidiiuis, is prulsihly much 
under 10,000. This tnict of cnimtry may he consideivd as a euu- 
tinuouH mass of high, bare, ami steep roeks, with numerous ravines 
intoreocting thoni. Witli tho exception of tw'o or three jdotsis, it 
hardly contains any level graiiiid that can bo called a valley. Xeiwly 
all the placo.s which contain a small tract of cultivable ground arc 
on the eiisteni declivity of the inoiiiitiuns; tho western shle geucrally 
sinks with a rapid descent to tho Paciflo ; the sliores iti’e consequently 
sleep ami rocky. 'I'uwanls thi^ northern extremity •>£ the gulf, from 
about StO'* X. hit., tho mountaius recode to a consideRible distance 
fnun the slimv. uud leiivc a largo tract uf flat country between them 
and tho sea; hut this surface, lioing composed of fine sand, is entirely 
Iterile. 

Tho biireupss of tho rocks is chiefly owing to tho climate, which is 
oxccoilingly dry and hot. Only the sonthcni jtortiou has tho amiual 
rains, which last for six weeks or two months, in September ami October. 
At LoroU* it only rains at iutorvals of from five to six years, when 
tho rains descend in groat abtmdanee, but do not last for a long time. 
Farther north, as for as is known, it never mins. Tho heat is oxoes- 
siva. The thormointitor rise.H to 100" Fahr., and even higher. Lower 
Jalifornm may consw^uontly be considered one of the hottest countries 
of America. ^ Earthquakes are not known, Init t^oro is a volcano iio.ir 
28" M. lat., in a group of inounttuns called Castres Yirgines. 

Tlio vegetation is very scanty, occurring only in sheltered valleys 
which ore watered by the mountain streams. The number of trees is 
small, but some of them are valuable, such as the mosquito-trec, on 
whose leavei cattle feed when there is no grass, wliich liappens very 


frequently. The bark of some of tho trees is used for tanning; and 
others produce edible fruits, which grow very well in the liot and 
dry valleys, especially figs, quinces, olives, dates, and grapes, which 
have licen introduced by the Spaniiurds. A good sort of wine is made. 
In a few places inaixe, mandioo, and sumo other plants are cultivated; 
but the produce is not sufficient for Hie eonsumptiun of the scanty 
population, and therefore maize and wheat arc brought from the 
mainland and exchanged for firuib, spirits, soap, salt^ pearls, and 
tortoise-shells. 

Cattle, horses, and mules are rather numerous in prnjtortion to the 
population. Hugs are still more numerous. Among tho wild animals 
arc wolves, foxes, deer, and different kinds of gouts, of which one, 
called beronda, is distinguished by enormous boms. Orotmd-squirrols, 
rattic-snakes, lizards, and scoiqiions alioiiiid. 

The mineral riches are supposed to bo conradmwblo, but they bnve 
been little worked. Gold is extracted near La Foz, but tho metal is 
not abundant. It is supposed that tlid westom declivity of tlie 
mountains contains a considerable quantity of minerals, hut if this he 
the case tlu*y ivill probably not bo worked, as this part of the 
peninsula is quite uninhabitable. Lcail is said to liavc been found 
towards the southern extremity of the peninsula. Tho pearl-fisliery 
was formerly prosneutod along the Gulf of Cidiforuia south of 38® 30' 
N. lat. with considerable success; but the pearl-beds appear to liavi' 
iHum for some time unproductive. 

Though Ijtiwor California was discovered by Hernando do Grixalvii 
in 1534 no settlement was formed hy the SiKiniiuds before 1 ii!l8, when 
the Jesuits established tlieiiiselves here, ami liegnri to collect the w:ui- 
dering Indians into their missions, and to convert them. But the 
population was scanty, and so it is still. All tho Jesuit sfaiiuns havi- 
becn abandoned. 'I'lie JndiiuiH belong to sevoRd tri1i<s4, of which tho 
Pcricuos, Monquis, and Culiiiiies ara the most known. 'Pliny s])enl; 
diffonuit langungos, and go nearly nuked. 

Loreto is ctAeddercd tho capital of Ijowor California. It is situated 
on a bay in tho Gulf tif (Jalifomia, alwnt 2(i'' 20' X. Jat., at. the foot 
of a valley between 2000 and 3000 feet wide, and surrounded by wild 
tiud sterile raniintains, of which La (tiganta (the Giniiless) |ierli!ips rises 
to 5000 feet. 'Phe town is small, and inhabited by only abnut .1(10 
pnrwns. _ 'iVo gardens in the valley liolung to the cnnnmiuity, uud 
their fruits supply the principal lll■til;1o of tradn. Tho :iiioiioni''e of 
the bay ia open to the winds fnirn north-north-west ami south-eusl.. 

La Paz, the most impoi-tant town, is farther to (In* stjiiili (about 
24” 10' N. lat.). It stiiiids at tho hciul of a deep Isiy, hut is a p.nce of 
littio traile. iii^ its vieinity is a cuiiaiderahle qihiiitity of eultivateil 
land, and near it is the gold mine of H. Atiloiiio, Fruit and vege¬ 
tables of excellent cpiality are mixed. Its whole pnpulatinn is about 
2000, The hiirhoiir of Pichiluigo, which lies near La Paz, is good ; 
but only Hiiiall vessels can enter it, the water being sliallow. At the 
latter end of 1853 an attack was made on La Poz by an nrnied party 
of about thirty Auierieiins from Upper L'ldifuriiia, who landoil, 
overcame what little rasiutaiice was made by the iiihubi(4iiits, deelaml 
a republic, and nominated a govenimiait; but on a fowe being 
luuuimlJod in tho neighbuurlioiHl tho expeililiuii was r; einbarked, 
and sailed away. 

CALIFORNIA, GULF OF, which was first visited by Hernando 
do Grixalva in 1531, and i-eceived the name of the Sea of Cories, 
extends along the west cfwt of America, between the mainland and 
the jteninBula of Lower Ca1ifornit^ heginniiig on the south between 
Cajie Pahiio on the peiiiiisiila (about 23" 10' N. lat.l (unl tlie pori of 
Mazatian on the nmiiiliind (about 23® SO' N. lab), luid extending 
north-west to the mouth of tlie Rio Colorado (32® X. lat.). Its leugtli 
is above 700 inili's, and its briiiulth varies between 150 and 40 iiiilea 
'I’o the north of 27 ' N, lat. it is hardly mora than 80 miles across at 
any plaeo. 

Its wostem shores are in general rooky and high, except to thonortli 
of 80® N. lat., where the coast is sandy aipl flab This low coait con¬ 
tinues on the east sido of the gulf to the island of 'ribiirmi, whore it 
begins to be somewhat higher, and eoiitiiiues so as far os the mouth 
of tlie Rio Yoqui. From this point to the vicinity of Piinta Arricifez 
the const Is again low and sandy. At tho Pimta Arricifos it is rocky 
^d lined with clifls. Between this uiiiio mid the port of Mazatian it. 
is of moderate height, hut in general not rocky. I’lie oaslem shoi-es 
aro lower and less Rioky than tho westeiii, hut like them they 
dooliiie towards the nortfiem end, where they are flat and sandy. 
Along the wcstuni coast, principally towanls its southern end, ori 
numerous isliinds, most of them of small size. Nearer tlio middle of 
the gulf, though still towards the western shore, is the island of 
Angeles, hy far tho longest islmid in tiio gulf, extending from 29“ 6' 
to 2 h® 40' N. lat,; suniewhat south-east of it is one of largc-r area, 
tho island of Tiburon, which lies at tho mouth of Bruja Bay on the 
cast c.'iisb 

Fisli arc plentiful, and among them are some species of ononnous 
Bi#e, which are much dreaded by the pearl-divera of the Californian 
peiiiiisula. 'Pheso are especially the meros, tintorcrus, and the sharks. 
The shoi’ks os well os soala are most numerous tf> the north of the 
island of Tiburon. Turtles and tortoises also abound, principally 
along the sliores of tho mainland north of Titmron, where tlio shells 
of the latter ore collected by the Indiana Tlio sea at tho entrance of 
the gulf is much frequented by tho spenimeeti whale, and on that 
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acoount in anaually visited by » few Euglish aud American vessels. 
The soiitberu rortion of the gulf is visited by a few foroign vessels, 
which supply Sonora with Eurnpoau gucKls, and take the produce of 
its cuppur-miuos to China. Those vesHels go principally to the har¬ 
bour of Guayinos on the east const (28“ N. lat.). The same port of 
the gulf is also navigated by a few Meaicnii vessels, which catTy 
iiuiise in exchange for the produco of the peninsuhL A few small 
vessels are employed in tlie jienri-iisheiy. The northern portion of 
the gulf is seldom visited, the uoasts Iming only inhabited by wander¬ 
ing tribes, who have nothing to oficr in exvhango. The navigation in 
the gulf is entirely interrupted in the month of fjeptember by the 
terrible hurricanes called cordonozos (gales), which blow at that time 
with great violence. 

CALIFORNIA, STATE OF, one of the United States of North 
America, is bounded N. by the United States territory of Oregon, 
N'.E. by that of Utah, S.E. by that of Now Mexico, and S. by th 
Mexican territory of Lower California. Its western boundary is the 
J’iusilio Ocean, along which it extends freni 32" to 42" N. hit.; its 
etistei*n boundary is defineil by a lino ndiiuh runs uluug 120° W. long, 
imm '12" to 30" N. lut., thence lu a south-eusteru direction till it 
iiitcrsiicts tlio Rio Colorado in 35" N. lut., whence it is continued 
down the mid-channel of that river to its nioutli iu tlie Oulf of Coli- 
birniii, 32° N. hit. The area is 188,981 mpiare miles; the population 
in 1852 was about 300,000. The tract of country which now forms 
the State of California was until lately the coast section of the terri- 
Uiry of UpisT (Alta) or New (Nueva) California, the iiurth-westem 
|uirt of the Mexican republic. It w'os codwl to the United States of 
North America by treaty in Fobruoiy 1848, and has since boen 
admitted into the ITiiiuu us a sovereign state. Tlie exlnuirdiuary 
iiicwiase of its popiihition will be seen by the following statement: — 
In 1802 Humboldt, from uiateriuls supplied by the padres at the hesul 
of tlie iiiiHsiuns, estimated the entire population of Upiier Culifuruiti, 
which included, besides the present State of Cidiforahi, the ten'itory 
of L'Lali and (in |Hirl) that of Now Mexico, at 18,8ti2, of whom 15,502 
were * converted Indians.* The utticiul return of persons resident in 
tliii missions of Upper California in 1828 was 23,105, of whom 18,703 
were eouvuitcd Jndiaus. After the suppression of the missious the 
Indians became more scattorcil, and no official statemeub of tho popu- 
hilioii was tuiulo. Tlie liret federal census after the cession of Coliturulu 
to the United States was iu 1830, when tlie State of California hod a 
total iHi))iihition of 117,533. lu 1852 a ccuhiih was taken by the Statu 
authorities, wlicii tlie iige.iits’ returns gave tho jiopulatiou tis 204,135; 
but the Secretary of Statu lu his uffieiiil Report stiites tliut nil the 
is'iisiis agents declare their inability to obtain the nniiibiirs of *' the 
whole population of their resiiective counties,” and he thinks it iieecs- 
sary, iu unlcr to render an approximately eorruet stiitemciit, to add 
one-sl.\th lu tlic nnmbiu' retiinieil. He therefore gives .‘t<l8,5(l7 us tho 
population in 1852; of wliom 210,8.')S were whites, little more tlniii 
30,000 being females, iiiid 105,344 being citizens over 21 years of ngn; 
2000 were negroes, of whom the females were under 3U0; 572 niulat- 
tocs; 83,530 domustirated ludinns; and .50,001 foreign rcsideiits, of 
whom about 25,000 were Chinese. California scut in 3853 two 
members to tlu' Congress of the Uuitetl Stales, and like ciieli of the 
oilier states two niomliers to tho Senate. 

VfMJit-line, ,Stiff ace, JlydroyrHjtht/. — The State of California mvus 
its eliiiTiicfccristie fcaliires to two great niugus of mountains, the Sierra 
Nevada and tlie Coast Range, which traverse it from north-west to 
Houth-oust, having between them tho splendid voHi-y of the Socru- 
nieuto and the Juiuiniu; on the eastern side wide sandy plains, and 
on tho western the narrow slip of coiist. Thu const of California is 
generally rugged and precipitous. Ilegiiiniiig ut its southern extre¬ 
mity, it makes u bold seinicireular sweep to tho iiortli-wcsl as far os 
Point Coiieepciou. Oil' this part of the ccsist there are several sinail 
islands and rucks, aud tho coost-liue is indented by sevcml bays and 
harbours. The only valuable one of these is San Ilicgo Ray (32° 41' 
N. hit.), which has nu oxoelleiit natural breakwater at its month, 
formed by a narrow strip of shingle beach projecting into the sea. 
The bay itself is wide aud spacious, ami Ibtws au oxuullent though at 
present littlo-used harbour. The harbours of Sjau Pedro and ^luta 
Horbora are also available for craft of considerublo burden. From 
Conrepcion Point tho coast bears uorih-uortb-wesl to Point Pinos, the 
southern extremity of Monterey Bay, one of the safest and mwb 
ca))aciuus hurbuiirs on this coast; it is said to be capable of coiituiii- 
ing at one time the navies of Uie world. From Monterey Bay tho ouast 
continues os before fur about 70 miles, iu a direct line, to the almost 
unrivalled bay of Ban Francisco. Tho eutniuce, which is nearly in 
the centre of Ban Francisco Iby, is only about a mile wide, but the 
bay itself opens out for more than 30 iiiilee both on the right apd 
loft; its entire length is 70_milo% with an average breadth of 8 miles, 
and it has a coast of 275 miles. By projecting points of land several 
small inner bays are formed, the principal being Ban Pablo and Suisun 
bays. It is land-looked on every side aud quite safe within, but a bar 
at tho mouth renders tlio entrance sometimes dangerous. This har¬ 
bour is tho natural outlet of the valleys of Sacramento and Joaquin, 
with their wondrous mineral riches aud vast ogrioidtuxul capubilitios. 
Beyond San Fnnclsoo Bay is Port Bodega, where was formerly a 
Russian station. From thrace the coast conrinues in the same north¬ 
west direction, but less broksn than before, to Point Ddgado, beyond 
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which is the liold heiuilaud of Cape Mendoeino, 40“ 21' N. lat., which 

**!^1.* ^utheni point of tho Bay of Trinldtul, iu which the coast 
of Cidifornia tennmatns. 

The moimtaiii inas^ wWch constitute the iieiiinsida of Lower 
California extend undivided into the State lif California us far north 
as the snow-capped peak of Ban Beruardluo, 34 “ N, lat., where they 
divide into tho two great rouges already mentioned. 'I'liese ranges 
laitli run ill a norih-westeni and generally inirallcl direction. 'Hie 
eastern range, colled the Sicmi Nevada, or Snowy Qangc, in liv far tlie 
loftiest, many of its peaks being above the line of pi-r|ii-tiitil snow: 
the Saddle Peak is 7200 feet high, the Table Mountain mjijIi fi-el, the 
Butte 0000, Mount Bt. Joseph above 10 ,u 00 , and M<iuiit ShaniiS at 
the iioi-tbcrn extremity of the range (41“ 34' N. lat.) 14 .:Hmi j-,.f.t above 
tho sea. Tliis range is traversed by few uud iliose very elevated pS'^iier. 
North of 39“ N. lut. its slopes, esiieuiiill^' on the wc-stern side, have 
VMt forests of pine, and lower down of oak. Tlie distance of the 
Sierra Nevada from the coast averages about 200 niiles. The Coast 
Itiuige runs at a short distance only fnnn the coaiit, to which It i.H 
generally nearly poralieL Its usual Inuglit varies from 2000 to SOOii 
feet: its highest peak, Muiilu Diuvulo, at the iicad of Ban Francisco 
Bay, is 3770 feet above the sea. This nuige is broken near Monte 
Diavolo by the united Baeramento luid Joaquin rircra; deereuses iu 
altitude towaids the north; and finally re-uiiites witii the .Sierra 
Novoila near Mount Bhustd. Freni this point northward the surface 
of tho country is wholly mounbiiuous and little known ; the Siemi 
Nevada witli its ottsets and ooiiiicctwl ranges occupy lug the entire 
breadth of northern Califumia, and extending northward till it is lost 
in the Cascade Range of Ort;goii. Between the highest mountains of 
the Bierra Nevada and the great valley is a line of lower iiiouiiluiiis; 
aud from both tho Sierra Nevada and tho Coast Range lesser lateral 
nuiges and offsets diverge throughout California, foriniug numerous 
narrow voHeys and ravines. 

'rhe Isisiu iiieludtsl between the two main nanges, though really* 
one geographical forin.'itiou, laxirs the names of the Baeramento and 
Joaquin vidieys, from the rivers whiuh rise respectively at it.s northern 
and soutliei’U extremities, unite near the centre of the valley, an<I 
flow into San Francisco Bay. This fine valley is upwards of 50ii miJes 
long uud 50 miles wide. It has evidently at some remote perioil been 
the bed of a vast lake of which the Sierra Nev;id:i and (.'riast K.aiigi? 
formed tho margin. The water of this great lake has been drained by 
Some eoiiviil.siou of nature liaviiig broken a psiasage tiiiniigli the 
Coast Range at San Francisco Bsiy. At the soiithfrii uxtiiunity* of the 
valley are the 'I'ulare (Bnlmsh) Lake.s, wliieh during the wet season 
cxteiiil nlinve 100 miles in lengtli, but in t 1 i<* dry seiisoii have little 
water, and are fordable in many places. 'Within tlie last year or two 
a eonimuiieeineiit has been niiule towards embanking tlieoc lakes aud 
draining tbc! rich tract, of cuiintry bithertu subject to tbe annual 
floods, 7']ie soil and cliinuto of this great v.'illoy viuy considerably*, 
blit a large |uirt of it. is veiy fertile, incliuling .most of tlie easlern 
siilc, which is intei>u*et(Hl hv iiunieroiis streams, along whicli the laud 
is extremely* rich aud productive. Thu siirfiiue of the volley is greatly 
diversified, being broken into ruggoil hills at its iiortheni einl, aud iu 
many places along its eiustem side by* well-wiMsled spiira from the 
Bierra Nevada, 'i'owimls Us sniitherii end by the Tulare Lakes, aud 
along tho bunks of the two gn'at rivers, it is low aud level, rising 
gently ut some distance from the rivera into miduliiting slopea, which 
break into low hills us they approach tlio buses of the mountains. 
The richest and most pioturesque part of this fine valley is that central 
{Kirtiuii of it which iucluacs Bau Francisco Bay and tho delta ef the 
Baeramento. 

'Tho coast district west of tiie Coast Range—almost the only* pai-t 
of Culiforiiia inhabited previous to the American occupation, but now 
by no means tho most jiupulous part of the country—is full of narrow 
fertile volleys, the seats in fornier days of the mission stntiniis, around 
which the industry uf their ocuii])iuibi Lad causeil most of the cereals 
and fruits of temperate elimcs to flourish abnndiiiitly. Aloug a good 
{lart uf the coast tho .iiountaiiis come eluse down bi the st:a; but 
along a still linger portion there c.xteiids a tract i>f low siitid-Iiilla, 
which in some pliuais reach many miles inland. The eoiiutry east of 
tho Bierra Nevada, uud west of the Rio Colorado, comprising the 
reinniuiag portion of (..'uliforoiu, is mostly level, and u guoil port of it 
is sandy and barren. It is however but littio known, owing mainly 
to the superior uttrauliveuess of the mountuius and givat valleys, niur 
partly to its being m-eupiod by hostile tribes of Indians. It is Iwlieved 
t.bat. while much of it is of cumiHiratm'.y small account, there arc vetf 
extensive tracts of valuable aud hitherto unappropriated lamb The 
country along tho Culurailo is supposoil to have a rich alluvial soil; 
but near its cutrancu into the California Gulf the country about it 
is dry and barren, and tlie cliinate extremely hut. 

The two most im|)ortaut riven of California are the Baeramento 
and the Ban Joaquin : the value of the Colorado remains to be fully 
oscertaiued. The Sacrmaenlo rises at tbe northern extremity uf the 
valley of the same iianie; its head-streams issuiii" ehiefly from Momit. 
Bhaste or some of its spurs. Its course throughout is generally 
south, aud it receives on its left bank a great iiuiubcr of uflliieuta 
from the Bierra Nevada. Most qf these ore more mountain torrents ; 
but several of them, as the Feather, tho American, Cosiuncs, and the 
San Juan riven are of aoiue importance. Near Monte Diavolo tho 
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fAiH Bwlmiuiiig biitl’i. Lnrge iminbora of w^iitu pcliciUM freqimut tbe 
obaaii, and a1b(it.mHsc|i aro sonuitiincs abut, iiiwusuriug 10 or 12 foot 
ocrmia wiiiga. ‘ 

'i'lie coasts and rivcra of Oaltfoniia nlike yield an astouisliiiig 
number and variety of lu*b. In soino of tlio rivers as many as 8000 
•salmon, many of them weighing from 20 to 30 IIm., aro often taken in 

single day. Salmoii'tront and trout also hugely abound. Sturgoous 
aro 4'uinotinies taken in the mouths of tho rivers measimog 8 or 10 
f(Hit lung and woigliiug nearly POO lljs. Mackerel, pilclwrdN, and 
sardines swai'Ut oil the const. The halibut, skatn, turbot, lioiiitit, Ac. 
are caught. Oysters of excellent flavour and moat other shcll-flsli are 
found. But though fish is so abuntbmt, tho fishurioa aro at pntseut 
littlo hoeded. 

Ciituale, HoU, At/rienltare, JL-e, —Califoniin b:is a dry and a wet 
season: tho dry wstsmi lasting from ab'mt the iniddlu of ^fay to 
Su|>tomber or October, tlie wnt siviaon setting in esirly in Xovoiuber 
anti lasting till Ma}'. But there nru eoiisiderablo vmiatiuns, Isttli in 
till! temiHcatiini and in the nmuniit of moisture in diflureiit parts of 
this extensive tract of country. In its northern part, north of 3!)*’ 
N. bit., ftir oxam|>le, the air fluriiig the dry Koasou is unich less 
paredns], ami rains occmii* isirlior tliuii in the southern tlislricts. 
Along tho coast tho cliinate is much more tuinjiemlc than in the 
great valley; while i Hist of tlte Miurni Novaila the air is excessively 
hot and parching. In sniinncr the co-oal Is visited by heavy fogs, 
and a cold wiinl sets in regularly towards noi>n from the I'acilio, ami 
continues to blow witli iiiciv.aHing force and ki'cunoss till late at 
niglit. Sonic few miles iii1:iml the cold is mcHlificd, and the tempe- 
ratuiv itoennics eqitalili! and agroc.able. Thninglioiii. the great valley 
of the .S:u-r;iiiieiito and Sail .loa(|iiin, th(> iinM-day hi»it i.s so great ns 
t4> rendor labour in tlio open nir every where unplcasnut, and in many 
plne«‘s Jiiiprnclicuble. 

Tho soil along the gi-eat valley is gcuemlly extremely rich. This 
valley has evidently been at some remote period the bed of a vast 
lake, and the rich alluvial soil only needs judicious in-Igatiou to 
n»ider it ca{nib1e of pi-odiieiiig almost eveiy variety of crop. The 
Isinks of tho rivers liowover rei{iiirc proper embankments to iirerciit 
tho pixisent often destructive flootls, and to permit tho full develop- 
mciit of its agrienltiiral capabilities. Tobacco, rice, manse, and most 
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all other fruits of a modeimtely warm climate thrive iulniinibly. The 
gnia-ses are luxuriant and nutritious, afiitnllug excellent jinsturago for 
liattle. North of SQ" N. lat. tux: extensive forests of pine and oak. 
Tho valleys along tho coast produce all tin: cereals, and all or nearly 
all of the friiils and vegetables of the teiriiM:rato and coMer parts of 
Kiiro^s!. Onions are grown in huge ipi:intitics; the produce from 
iiiiu: counties in 1SP2 was rclurtuxl tit lbs. TuuiiiUies are 

(ixtensivuly cultivated in parts of tin: great valley; l,u:ii),80(l lbs. 
wore raisml in 18P2 in Kaemmeuto county alone, and in tin: saino 
county 38P aeros -Avoru ]ilaulud with melons. la the comity of 
Santa IhirlNira, on tin: southern psirt of tin: coast, 1370 barrels^if 4:lives 
w'ore gatlieixxl; ainl in this and the ndjoining county of Los Angeles 
73,462 gniloiis of wine, and' 73,056 gidlous of brandy were made. 
Agriculluro has however hitherto been eimiimnitirely neglected, 
but as more atleulioii is being paid to it the various capabilities 
of the soil are becoming iiioro apparent, mid thero can be little 
doulit tliiit California is dostineil to t-iko high rank os an agricnl- 
tiiiul country. 

It is usuM in taking the ociiniis of the xairlous states of North 
Atnciica to 08001*11110 the ixuaiitity unci value of the various productions. 
Ill the stale consits of (!a1iforniii fur 18:i2 these returns are very 
incomplotc, but they were snffiiiicul to eiuiblu the Hocretary of State 
to “ take a comparative view of the position of California in reference 
to other slattM of the Uiiioii,’’ which is at once so curious and inter- 
tMting that it may bo worth wiiile to ipiote a fow of the Items. In 
Isirloy Califoroiasurpasses every other state in the Union except Now 
York, and already raises half as touch ns is iircMlueed in tho whole 
Union lM«ides: in oats it cultivates more tliau throe: fourths of its 
sistor-states; in wheat it surpasses ten of tlu: states; of maise it 
produces loss than any other; in potatoes it stands next to New 
York, and grows one-nftli of tho quantity produced by tho rest of 
tho Uiiioti; in beans it surisisscs nine of tho states; in hay, though 
only half uf tho connUos made returns, it surjNissus itiiio states; and 
ill fruits it oxoeods all the states in variety, and one-half in quantity. 
In tho number of horses it axpoods 15 of the states; of mules 26; of 
milch-cows 12: of work-oxeq^fi; of shoop 4, and of switie (though 
tho rotiu'na of both these are very imperfect) 3. In live-stock it 
surpasses 22 of the states. In tnule and merchandise it nlreaily 
exceeds half of the states. The number of horses returned in tho 
state in 1852 was 64,778, mules 16,574, cows 104,339, oxen 344,457, 
sheep 82,867, hogs 38,976, poultry 06,230—of the last tlmo: tho 
retiuuB are from only 20 counties. 

The vast and rapidly increasing extent of the commeroe of the 
Btato of California, is partly shown by tho statement of the nuinbei- 
and tonnage of the vessels which entered and cleared at Sun Francisco 
in 1852 
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liiUvrcd —SiaiiitR vii«fU sril of 320,138 tuns. 

Steamer* . . 127 ,, 118,870 „ 

Total . lonx 445,014 * 

Of these, 40 vessels of 18,286 tons buixluu were British, and 594 
vessels of 317,262 tuns burden were American. 

(Scared—Sailinn resM-Is 1.1.33 of 3.'ir.,oii-> tun*. 

Steamer* . . lis „ I27,ut7 „ 

ToUiI . . 14U1 4X3,119 

Of these, 1121 vessels of 361,166 tons liimlcu wui*o AuieritHin. Tn 
1849 the toimagc of the vessels entered at San Franeiaeu iun»nuU*d 
to 313,351 tons, of which 247,417 tons lielonged to the Unittnl States. 
Tim number of piuwcngers arriving at San Francisco in 1849 was 
41,709. In the year ending Deceinlsir 28,1852, there arrived 64,1',i0, 
of whom .'>223 wei**) females ; and there departed 22,946, of whum 
390 were females. . 

Of the inaiiiifactiircs we have no very exact nceoiiiit. At pivsent. 
owing ill 11 great measure to tho high price of labour and the suiKiriui* 
demands of other bnuiches of iiidiistiy, the'articles tiiriuirfluduruil 
iiro chiefly such os cannot be profitably imported. Briek.i for cxampli* 
are now made in iiumetist: quantities to meet tho eiiurmous demand 
for new buildings: tlie county of Marin alone reporled to the census 
agents the manufauturu of 1,500,000 bricks a inoutli during 18.'i2, of 
the value in tlio yeiu* of 360,000 dollars; the total population of 
Marin county iliiring the same year was only 1o:)6. 

Oirhiotm, Tbirns, <fv. The state i.s divided into 3.'i counties. Tli.> 
original e:ipital of the state was San .LmiS tlio iiro.sent 11011111101 capil.il 
is Vallejo, but tho Legislature i>f 1853 sat at Ik'nicio. Thu chief town 
is 8 .\n i'jR.v}icisuu on the bay of tho saino name, which b.m! a ]iopii- 
lation in 1852 of 34,786; and next in iniportauoc to it is .S.ick.imexto 
City, the capital of tho 'diggings,’ which hiul 10,000 inhabitants in 
1852; tliose will lie noticed under their respective titles. Nuuiuidiis 
other towns and ‘ cities ’ have sprung up iu various ]>nrts of the state, 
but most of them aro built only of wood, or even canvass, ami many of 
them disappear almost iis nipiflly iis they iiroso. The following aiv 
aiuoiig the more impoi'tout and may reqnu'e a brief notice:— 

S/uetton, on tho Stockton Slough or Canal, funned by the jiiuctioii 
of the Siiunimeiito and Joa«|uiii riveii^ 100 miles R. from Sun 
Frauei8ci> by water, was founded in 1848: population aboub 3000. 
It is the pcii't of the sniillium mining district luiil of tlio valley of San 
,I(NU|uin, and is Hkoly to rutuain one of tho first towns iu tho state. 
Vessels drawing 9 feet of water con disebatge their cargoes alongside 
the 81101*6. Constant steain ciommunicatiun is maiiiUiincd with San 
Fniiicisco. At present there is no public building of any cuusvi|iienee, 
but a state hpspital is erecting. Han Joif, impiilatiou 1200, tlie 
original cajiital of the stiite, is plca<«ant1y situated near the sniith 
extremity of Sail Francisco Bay alsiiit .50 miles S. fruiii Sun Fmiicieco 
city. It has some tiiwle, but is chiefly agricultiiml. Near this town 
is the principal quicksilver mine. VtiUt-jn, the present capital of the 
state, is situated on the N'apa Strait, 2.5 iniics N.N.K. from .Sim 
Fniiiuisix:. Tt is mun*Iy an agricultural village ami the site luarkdl 
out us the future 'ca]iitor us yet bears only its sounding title. Thf 
legisliitiiro of 1853 odjouruml its sittings to an equally iiuiinuoriant 
villiigi:, liiiiiicirt, on tho west side of Siiisiiii Ikiy, about .5 tiiilos E. from 
Viillejo. 3tontereif, population about 1600, on tho south side of Mon¬ 
terey Bay, was one of tlie hu'gest and mcuit frcquenti'd towns of Cpper 
California prior to its cession by Mexico, and will eventually Iwcome 
again on impui'tant commercial place when the flue Isiy on which it 
stimils is rcaoi*tud to, os no doubt it will be, by shipping. At present 
being away from tho mining districts it is cmiqNiratively deserted. 
Sail Dit'go is aimthcr old town which has ftdleii into neglect, Ini*'. will 
doubtless iigaiii grow into iiiqiurtaiice. It stands on the wifi! nini 
spacious bay of tho same uame near the southei'n cxlreniity of tin* 
coast. Coal lias Iwen fi>iind near it. Alari/tril/r, on the Viilu, !<*< miles 
N.N.E. from Vallejo, is a busy new town with a eoiirt-house, several 
hotels, mills, and stores, two nowsjHipers each having “ Iri-wei'kly and 
weekly issues,” and nearly 8000 iiihabitouts. Oiv Citi/ on the Feather 
Uiver, tlie capital of tho IMacer luiuiug district^ has 3000 inhabitants. 
Piacerrillc, 112 miles N.K. from San P'rouclsuo, was one of the oldest 
and most flourishing of the gohl district towns, but the ‘ diggers ’ 
have deserted its neighboiirluNMl, its ncwHpam>rs luive erased to 4>i* 
published, and tho place itself is worn out and fallen into doeny : in 
1852 its population luul decroasiHl from 4000 to 2000. Among the 
other towns which cither have been, are, oriu*e expcctetl to be flourish¬ 
ing and inii>urtaiit pliusw, it must suffice to name Aubuni, Dewiiieville, 
Los Angeles, Mariposa, Nafia, Nevada, Banta Barbara, Siuitii Cruz, San 
Imis Obispo, Shasld, Sonoma, Sulsuu, Tuolumne, Veinoii, luid Yuba : 
in all of those tlie population is constantly shifting, artd n statomeiit 
perfectly cnm>ct to-day would bo wholly inaccurate in a month or 
two. 

(Hiveriimeitt,J udicature, The oonatitiition of California reseinlilcs 

iu its goneml featurrathe ooiistitiitiniis of the utuer states of the riiimi. 
Slavery is nut permitted. The legislative power iiavc..tod hi a (i('iiei-:il 
Assembly, consisting of a Senate of 16 members, el^nl for two yeara, 
and a House of Rmiresontativus of 36 memliers, elected fitr otn* year; 
the sittings of the CTeueral Assembly are held aniinully. Tin* governui* 
is elected for two years; his salary is 16,066 di>II:ii-* p* r I'.iiimm. The 
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Aunual oxjwuclituro is about 500)000 dollars. The public debt was 
485,460 dollars in 1853. 

TLe judicial poa'er ia vested in a aupreiuo court and district and 
county ciiiirts. Tho supreme court Gonsists of a chief justice and 
two associate justices, each of whom has a salaiy of 8000 dollani ii 
year. The justices are elected by ^e people fur six years, aud ^ 
so classitied that one goes out of office every two yeant. The senior 
judge in office is tiie chief justice. The find judges of tho district 
coui^ were chosen by legi^turo, but all future judges are to lie 
elected by the people: there Me eleven district judges, each having 
a salary of 7500 dollars. A coonty>ouurt judge ia clootod in each 
county for four years. 

The oonstitution directs that a superintendent of public instruction 
diall be elected, to hold office for three years; and that the legisla¬ 
ture shall establish pubUo schools, in wluoh instruction doll bo nven 
during at least three months in the year: it also provides funds for 
their support A superintendent of public instniotion has accord¬ 
ing^ bera elected; but few schools have os yet boon established. 

Mutory. —California was disoovered by CJabrillo in ^ 1542. It was 
next visited in 1578 by Sir FVonds Drake, who named it New Albion. 
It was first oolonisod in 1768 by the Spaniards, who established in 
various plaoea, chiefly west of tho Coast Range, military posts (pre¬ 
sidios) and religiouB stations (missioues). There were four of these 
militiuy atatiouB aud twenty-one missions; aud while California 
remaiued subject to Spain the actual direction of the country was^ in 
the hands <if the priests, the governor having scarcely any civil 
authority. The priests collected the native Indians iu villages, aiul 
taught wem to cultivate the soil, but gave them little other instruc¬ 
tion either religious or secular. According to tho latest account 
published by tho priests tiicro were above 18,000 of these nominally 
* converted Indians,’ who spoke twenty different languages. On tho 
sepamtion of Mexico from Spain the tiiissiuns were broken up, and 
tbo Indians returned pretty gonei'ally to tboir native state. After the 
doclarutiuu of Mexican independence a good many Americans and 
other foreigners visited Califoniia for tlio piirposo of hunting or traffic, 
and several Americans settled in tho iioighbourhutHl of San Fiiuicisco 
Buy. The guvernoni apiNiiutod by Mexico were unable to maintain 
tranquillity in tho province, and the discontent increased till, in 1836, 
it issiioii iu a successful revolt, mainly excited it is said by tlio foreign 
rosidents. Tho goverumeiit was overthrown without bloodshed, and 
the governor aud otlier officials wore put on Isinnl a schooner and 
flhippetl off to Mexico. Thu Mexican govommout agreed to iiennit 
the CalifomUus to choose their own governors, aud the country con- 
tiuuod uominally subject to Mexico. It remained however iu a state 
of anarchy, and for aomo time betbre its ceasiou hod bccomo virtiuiliy 
under tho control of American citixons. On the termination of the 
war between Mexico and tho United .Slates California was, us already 
mentioned, formally cctiod to tliu United States by truaty iu Fi-briuiry 
1848 ; and on its rapid growth iu wealtii and jMipnlation, coii.-tec|UHiit 
on tho gold discoveries, it was a your or two later admitted into the 
Union as a sovereign state. 

(Coltun, f^atiatical (fau:tleri’ u/Ihe U'nUtd Staten, 1853; Auieeienn 
Almanac Fremont, Wilkos, and various Teavcla, Joumeya, ibc., in 
California; ViKifu to QoUl IHyijinu», A'c.) 

CALLATI, EL. [AusKiiiiji.] 

CALLAN, county of Kilkenny, Ireland, in tho parish an<l barviny 
of the same name, a market and iiost-tiiwn aud the scat of a l^lor-Law 
Union; 82 miles S.W. by S. from Dublin, luid 10 miles S.W.from 
Kilkenny. It lies iu 52” 33' N. lat., 7u” 23'W. long. 'J'ho poiiulatiou 
in 1861 was 2638, besides 2102 iu tho Union workhouse. Callun 
Poor-Law Union comprises 20 electoral divisions, with an urea of 
104,011 acres, and a population in 1851 of .32,730. 

Callaii ia situated iu a flat luid open district on tho Owouroe, or 
King’s River, a tributary <if the Nuro. It was formerly a walled 
toK'n, anti the remains of soma of the ancient furtaliees are still 


estimateil at 20,000. Thu Imy is formed ly? thti isl. < t»f San Lorunx<i 
ami Fronton, and a loWMuidy point projecting from i ho iniiiii, lieiwecti 
I which however theru is a safe jiussage half a iiiil' wiiio, oulleil the 
Jloqiiel'on. Ves.<elH alt* well sliolUirtid from all win*!.-*, exeo|.tlictween 
the north and west, which seldom blow with violeiico. (..'alhio is tin- 
safest and must convenient port along the coast to Concepcion in 
Chili. The sea is always tranquil, aud tiiora is aiiuhorugu wurywhei-e 
in the bay from 7 to 10 fathoms without any danger. A shoal oxtenda 
about 400 yanls from the beach, except iiiiineduil fly ojiposito the 
town, where a mole has been formed by sinking old bulks, within 
wliicli vessels of largo bunieu may lie and discharge thuir cargoes. 
During the war of independenoo they were secured by a btMiiii .across, 
and it was iriimthis situation that Lord Coohmno iu 1820 so gallantly 
out out the Esmeralda Bpauish frigate. The heavy surf on the beach 
renders it generally impraotioable to land to the aouthward of the 
mtde. Supplies fd all sorts may be had in abundance—meat, live 
stock, vemtables, and fruity cocoa, sugar, aud spirits; but good water 
and wood are very scarce. 

'Phe oommeroe of Lima causes an influx of vessels from Europe, 
chiefly fiv>m Great Britain, into Callao Bay, besides which there ia a 
large traffic with tho other atates of westem America. Bullion, speoie, 
ooppor, cotton, bark, soap, vicufla wool, and hides are exported. 'J'he 
exports for the year 1840 amounted to nearly a milliou of pounds 
sterling: tho cu^ms duties ou British goods, chiefly cottons and 
linens, amounted to about a quarter of a milliou. Tlie tebd value of 
imports into Callao in 1840 was estimated at 1,171,6421. Tho vosacls 
entering the port in 1841 were 408, of 101,084 tons; the depurtures 
were 494, of 90,944 tens. 

Tire town was originally built in the reign of Philip IV., and slooil 
foi’ther out on tho point than its present site. In 1746 it was entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake, which dcmolisliokl thruc-fumtlis of Liimv 
itself; of the inhabitants nliout 4000 perished, anti iiiiictcon vessels 
were lust, some of which were throivii to a cunsidonible ilistiuice 
inland. Vestiges of the old town are still on tho point, buiiiHl in tho 
sand. Callao lias been rebuilt on tho hiuiiu pliui as iMiforo, but faiihi r 
removed from the sea, aud on a much firmer suil. 'riio hunsc.'j niv 
flat-i'oufed and slightly constructed of cane wicker-work, pl.i.-<ifi-od 
with mud, on account of the fitiqiiuiicy of uiirthiiusiki-s, which lakf 
less effect on such frail edifices. 'I'hc rare occunviico of rain Jii Peru, 
and its generally mild rliiuate, render substantial dwellings iiiiiifOL-s- 
sary. Very heavy dews at night supply lUo want of fertilising 
showrra 

Callao consists almost cntiivly of tho furls, barracks, cnstoiii-houso, 
aud other government buildings; tho othor houses, m-ratlior huts, 
lieiiig chiefly pulperias(a low wine luid chandler’s shop); hut Ilcllji- 
vista, a subnrhaii village, uilbiv more convenience foi* rt;.si\|i;uco. 'I'll-* 
furtificatious of Calliui consist of two round castles ouiiuooLed by a 
curtain, and another on tho isiiiit slretchiii-; towaiils .Sail i.oiiuixo, 
all coiiiuiandJiig the hay, toa'urils which they ]irosc.iit a hiittery of 
above sixty jiieces of caiiiion, chielly of huge calibre. Tliu iirincip.-il 
fort was called .Sun Philip, but is now luuiiuil La liido|K->iidem:ia; 
lieiieath its walls is the arstiial. Thu gr.'at strength of the forts 
e.nablud the Sjianioi'ds t<i hold out long after Iiiiiiu huii fallen into 
the hiuuld of the ]iatrlols, to whom liowuver they nlLiiiialcly sur- 
rondctvd iu Septeiubi-r 1S21, supplic.s being cut oil' liuth by land and 
SCO. Their fall may he said to have deteruiiiiiHl tlio iudupeiiilciioo 
of Peru. 

The tides iu Callao Hay are very uiiuortaiu au<l iircgului', hoing 
greatly influenced by the strL-uglh and dii'ectioii of the wind. 

CALLINQTON. [Couswaj.l.] 

CALMAR, or KALMAR, Sa’cdou, .a fortified town, sea port, and the 
scat of a bishopric, is situated about 56” 46' N. lat, 16' 26' E. long., 
iflstiiiit about 190 luilus S.M. W. from Stoiikiiulm. The town stands on 
the island of Qiiamhohii in th«> straits or sound of Calinar, by which 
the island of Olaud is se|i.nrateil fraiu the Mwedish taiuliiieiil. It is 


standing. Thu four princiiml sti'ceta iuterHeul on the south side of the 
river, 'riie princi{ial objects ou the north side, ou which the smalJor 
portiuii of the town is sitnated, are ihe Iswracks and the ruins of an 
Angnstiiiiou friaiy, iiieludiiig a tower 96 feet high, 'riiese ruins aru 
eouiiocted by a w’ocMleii bridge with a convent luid chapel of the aaine 
order ou the oiqiusite aide of tho river, lii the chapel are aume good 
'.ures and a wellqiaiuted altar-piece. Tho lutrish church, fur- 

3 au abbey of the Augiistiniim order, is a laigu and interesting 
iig. 'I'hu parochial Roman Catholic chajiel is situated uii 
olovated ground opposite tho court-house and jail at the southern 
extremity of thu town. Quarter sessious are held at Callan iu 
iptation. By the cuuuuragcmeut of the guardians of tho proprietor, 
a minor, the Karl of (Jlifdou, tho town has rocontiy been much im- 
rovod. Ciillau was formerly a municipal and pMliamentary borough, 
ut waa disfranchised iu both respects by tbo Act of Union and Uie 
Irish Muuici|sd Rofonii Act. Thu care of tho streota is now vested iu 
' "vn commiHsiunora under the Act of tho 9th Ueo. IV. c. 82. 
CALLANDER. [PxiiviiHniUK.] 

CALLA'O, ou tho coast of Peru, iu South America, is situated in 
12” 4' S. lat., 77”^1U'^VV. long., distant about 6 miles W. from Lima, 
the capital, of which it is the sea-port. The two places are united by 
a good level road skirted ou each side by trees; afong this road there 
is regular oommuiUcation by omnibuaea The population of Ckdlao ia 


iueludcd iu that part of thu ancient praviuce of Smalaiul, which now 
foriiiH tho ]iu1itiual divinioii of (.'alinar Liin. 'I'lio population of the 
town is about 5660. Caliu-.ir is united by a bridge of boats to tho 
siiliiirh on the continent. 'I'liis suburb, built ou l-Jiu site of thu 
luicient town whioli wn.* l>iiriit iu 1647, contaius tini old castle in 
which thu union of Calinar was agroiiil to in 1397, by which Stveduii, 
Jleiiniiirk, and Norway were united uiitlor oiio sovereign, 'riie castle, 
which is atill a stixiug building, is now uscil as a housu of correction, 
(’uliiuir town is l■uglllurly built, but thu houses aru chieliy coiistraoted 
of wood, though thero ari> excellent stoiiu-qiiiirries iu tho island of 
Olaud, ilistant about tire iiiiJe.s iieitaui tho souad. Tho oathedra], tho 
■asile, aud a few other prioci]xil public buildings are of atone. The 
uitheilral, a luiiidsume oilitiue, stmukl iu thu middle of the great 
tquaru. It contains on altar-piecu by EhrenstabL Calinar has a 
good grniiimar school and several other nduoitionul institutions. 'The 
liliraiy of tlio academy contains almiit 4000 volumes, 'i'he harbour is 
;niHl, and the comiuurcu of tho town is still active, allhongh it has 
dccliued in amount of lute yeara The exports consist of iron, alum, 
pitch, tar, timber, Ac., and stouo in huge quantities from tbo Olaud 
quarriea 'Shiji-buildiug is carried on. The uauufaotures iuclude 
wuolleu stuffs, tohuccu, snuff, aud potash. 

CALMONT TOWN. [Sxxbba Lsohx.] 

CALNE, Wiltshire, a munioii«i and parliamentazy borou^ and 
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mwket-town ninl Om neat of a Poor-Law l^uion, in tho pariah ami 
hundred of Oalno, i ■ aitnntod on llie Bristol road, in 51 “ 'iA' N- luL, 
1* 59' W. Ion;;., cHsiant 81 milos N.N.W. from Haliahnry, and 87 luiloa 
W. from Loiiiiou. Tho population of the inuiiicipnl borough in 1851 
wae 2544 ; that of t he parliamentary Imrongh waa 5195. The borough 
ia govemeil by 4 ahlermcu and 12 conncillora, one of whom ia 
mayor; nnd i-eturna one member to tho Imperial Parliament. For 
annitary piirjtoacB i he borough is unclor the care of a Local Board of 
Health. Tho living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Wilts and 
diocese of Baiisbui-y. Caine Poor-Law Union contains eleven parishes 
and townships, with an area of 27,689 acres, nnd a population in 1851 
of 9178. 

This place is of ramota antiqiiity; many Roman remains have bean 
found in tho neighbourhood. Tho West Saxon kings had a palace at 
Colne, and an hospital of black canons existed here. In 977 a synod 
was held hero for acljnsting ^ differences between tho monks and 
the secular cleigy, at which the celebrated Diinstan presided: the 
floor of the mom gave way, and tho whole assembly, with the exception 
of Dunstan himself, fell with it. Caine is described in Domesday 
Book as * Terra Regis,’ and is colled ‘ Cauno.’ Tho town is built in 
one of the numcrona valleys hollowed out of tho great olialk escarp¬ 
ment, The high grouml east and south of the town forms tho table¬ 
land of Marlborough Downs nnd Salisbui^ Plaiiu Tho Caine brook 
rises about tbroe miles to tho uoHb-west of the temm in a hollow near 
Compton Ikiswt, and is joined by two other stroains near tho town. 
Thu brook diviiies the town. (5imo is paved and ia lighted with gna 
The honsos arc fr<»nted with stone, and tho town has a ehoerfni 
appeamncc. 

Tho clnirch is a lofty nnd handsoinn ndifice of groit length; tho navo 
is narrow; uxhibitiii!; various styles of architeutuiv, ihe round Norman 
arch Slid billet moiililing Is^ing found Hli>ug witli the iMiiiiti'd gothic. 
Tlie tower, wbieli stands at tlni north side of tho cbiiroli, and contains 
n prill of eight doep-toiicd boils, is miiarknblo fi>r tliu boauty of its 
proportions ; it was built by Inigo .lonos after 1628, in which year 
tlio towur and spiro sUiniling on tlio trniiHopt of the chiircli fell. 

A now cliiireh culled Christ uluiroli was built about twelve years 
bat-k oil Derry ITill at tlio extivinity of liio parisli, to which was 
amicxod a district coiiuiiiiiiig l.'il 1 iiihabJtiints in 18.51. There aru 
eiiajMiIs belonging to Wesln^nii Metlnidists niul Hiiptists. 'I'he 
(Irainmnr sciinol, foniidod ill 16(10 ny .Tohii Hf-iitlry, lUsq., has 
att-iclied to it two rxliibitions at tiins-irs College, Oxford, given by 
Sir Francis Bridgeiiian in 1786; but these have not been elaiincd for 
many yc:ii*s. There are National and Tnfiint schools, and a sehuol 
for training female servants. 

Tho town-hall was repairud a few yours ago at the expense of tho 
Miin(iiis of Latisilowne. In this hiiildiiig tlio pnlilic business of thu 
town is coinbiotoii. A county court is lield in tho town. Caltiu 
forracvly possessed a share of the Wiltshire ololhingtrade; but tiui 
eloth-iiiills Imvc been dosed or i-oiiverted into esirn-inills. A bniiieb 
of thu Wilts mill Berks (laiial comes np to llii- town. The iiiarkut is 
held on Wmlnesday. 'Fairs are lield on May 6th and ScplemlHi' ‘29bti. 
The air is salubrious, ami tins views of the adjacent i-oniitry are very 
fine. At (dierliill, ubont tliive miles cast of the town, is tliu figure of 
■a whit« horse liiT feet in length, reiiiarkablo for t.liu syinmolry of its 
proportions, cut in tho chalk «lown about the year 1780 under tbu 
iliree.tion of Allsnp, Ksq., surgeon. l•■l^vooll, the delightful 
residence of tlio Maripiis of Liiiisilowne, is about a mile west of the 
town. 

t.’.VbOTdA (also Koloizn mid Koloscil. (loiint.y of IVstli, Western 
TTungary, an .arcliiepiscupnl town, is situated in ti marshy Hal on the 
Yayiis. ail insigui(leant arm of llie D.uiube, in 46' 82' N. lat., 19'' 8' 
TO, long., about 74 miles S. from PesMi. Caiotsa was known to tile 
BonnuiH, and ivas of inneb greater iinporlaiico befoiM the Turks 
overran tho coniilry. It has several handsome public buildings, the 
most spacious of which is the archbisliop's resiileiiee, with its extcMi- 
sivo library ; a obaptei'-liouHc and cathcdiiii, an «*eclesiastical seminary 
on a largo .scale; a oollugo and gyiiinaMiinn of the Piarist order, Ac. 
There are fliiu ganlens iittaehod to thu archbishop’s seat: an luti- 
licial hill ill tliuin is laid nut ns a viiiuynril. Thu town once ]ios- 
sessed a celobratud printing establishiai'iit. Tim inhahitnnts, about 
6009 in niiiubnr, uaiTy on oxtensivn fisheries on tho Dnnube, and roar 
much cattle. Thu stcniii jiackets which ply on the Diuiuhe call at 
Caiotsa. 

CALPENTYN. rCKrroN.l 

CALTURA. rCKTr,ow.J 

CALVA DOB, a dopnrtmentiu the nortli of fVaiice, formed out of 
portions of tho former province of Normandie, lies between 48'* 46' 
and 49" 25' N. lat., 0" 26' E. and 1" 10' W. long.; and is Iwnnded 
N. by tho English Chatinol (called by the French La Miinelie), E. by tho 
department of Euro, S. by that of Oino, and W. by that of Maiiclio. 
Its grantest length from oast to west is 65 miles, from north to south 
44 miles. Tho area is 2182 wpiiiro railns, and the population aoconiing 
to tho mnsna of 1851 was 491.210, which givna 280'39 to iho siiuaro 
mile, being 55-68 in excess of tho average per square mile for tho 
wliote of Francie. Tho population of the department in 1840 was 
496,108, and in 1840 it was 498,3(^5 ; but in thoss years the area is 
returned at 2147 square miles. It seems probable then that a portion 
of CnlvadoH has Iwon roceiitly annexed to some of the neighbouring 


departments, probably to that of Mancho, tho area of which, as f^ven 
in the returns of 1851,iscuiisi<lfriihly in excess of the amount stated 
in previous returns. 

One of the vrascls of tho Armaila, munwl Calvados, was wrecked in 
1588 on a lodge of rocks that runs piirallel to tho coast for about 15 
miles, and at the distance of a mile from the sliore to the west of tho 
month of tho Orne, The lodge soon came to be known by tho name 
of the Bpanish ship, which has been extended In the whole depart¬ 
ment. The districts of Normandie out of which Calvados is forinod 
are the following:—extending between tho Dive and the Vire, 
and conaiating of Bessiii Proper, which had Bayeiix for its capital; 
tho Bocage, M southern Bessin, of which Vire was tho chief town, and 
which has been always remarkable for the very moderate stature of 
its inhabitants; and the plain of Caen: Avgn, which comprised the 
valley of the Touque below Liaieux, and extended westward to the 
Dive: and the western port of Lieuvin, of which Liaieux was tho 
capital. The oaatom |iart of Lieuvin is included in the department 
of Euro. 

Tho flonth-westem angle of the department is creased by ofiketa 
from the range of hills which aeporates the basina of the Loire and 
the Seine. The rest of the depu-tmeut consists of extensive plains, 
separated by low hills, and each drained by one or more rivers. Tho 
plains all indino fr-om south to north, and all the rivers fall into tho 
English Channel. The coast, whidi extends from tho mouth of the 
Seine to that of tlie Vire, is generally high and difiicult of aoo'.-ss; 
but on either ride of the month of tho Dive tho shore is lined with 
sand-hills. At the mouths of tho Vire, tho Onto, and tlie Dive are 
tide harbours for vessels of considerable size. | Caen. j 

’I'he principal rivers are—the Touque, which rises at (Hinniphaut, 
in the de|)artiiient of Orne, nnd, running past Lisienx and Pont- 
I’Evdqup, euturs tlin Channel a little below the town of Touqnes after 
a course of 50 miles: the Dive, which also rises in the flepartincnt of 
Orne and enters the Cliannel below the town of Dives; it ia joined 
by the Vire, which drains the country between- it and the Touque: 
the Omc, whieli rises at Aunou, in the dejuirtmeiit of Ume, flows 
north-west past Bdez, Aigeiitan, and i’ont-il’Oiully, where it critera 
Calviulos; then turning nnrfch-norfcli-iMist it |hisscs Ciien, and falls into 
tho Channel iifti'r n eoiirae of 62 miles; anil the V'iro, whieli rises in 
thu south-west of the department, nnd {Hissing Vire, Poiit-Pnroy 
(where it eiitora thu dejiartnient of Manche) nnd Sb-ls'i, falls into the 
Chiuinel liclnw Isigny in Ciitviuios. All tliese are tide rivers, nnd am 
navigable for sevend miles from tbe sea at high water; on the left of 
tlio oiabutiuhnni of oouh lightliunses are established, ’rhe Kuiilles and 
the Drome (which nMudvus the Aura lielow Buyeiix), flow into the 
Channel through the plaiu betweeu the Onic luid the Vire. Tin- 
do|su-tmoiit is crossed by 9 iiatioiini and 18 tlep.-irtineiitiil ro.-ids. 
'I'lie must iiuiKirtaiit of the national romls is that frnn Paris to 
Chei’lHiiug, whieli iias,-uM through Lisienx, C.-wii, nnd Jiayenx. Tliu 
parish roatls also are iiuuieroii.s and well ke|it up. A'rniInHul in 
coiirau of coiistriietiori froui Itosny (near Mantes on the Piiris-Koneii 
line) to (!herbonig crosses the deparliiivnt nnd passes through Lisienx, 
Caen, and ikiynnx. A branch line, also in eoiir.-ie of constriietion, 
leaves this railway about niidWuy between Ijisieitx nnd t'ueii, and 
mns soiilb thi-oiigh Fidnisu and Aleni^-on to tbe l'tiris-l*ti-er.t line at 
1 jc-M)uis. 

Ill its nirrieultund proilnet ions tiiu <lepartmcnt inniutsdns a liigb 
rank. It contains l,8ii4,J51 acres, mid all this surface, with the 
exception of a Hinall {mrtioii of lieathiand, is pi-odnrtive ; but except 
ill the plains corn-growing is not the-princijsil object of the fariiiera' 
caiv. Dll tlie rieb iMistiiros great nninbera of cuttle ami liorscs nre 
reared. T'liu .sysleiii of gix-ou feeding is extending rapidly, ami large 
iiiiniWra of cattle lu-u fattened for thu markets of Paris ami the 
iiiteriiir. Dairy farming is oxieusivuly fulloweii, and n gix-nt ipiiintity 
of fresh and sail biitt.-r is inode for exiioi-t. 'I'he centre of this trade 
is Isigiiy at the iiiiiiitli of tho Vire. Thu liorses are of tiie tine 
Norriiau bived, and iniieh valued for their sluqie nnd servieuaUc 
iptiditius. The poultry of the departiiieiit is nbiiiidnrit and excelled 
Drnatniimberaof capons aru sunt to Paris. Wheat, jiutatoes, and cider 
apples lu-o grown in liirire qiiantities: early potatoes especially and other 
vegetables are largely grown for export. Df cider, the annual proilnce 
is 80,272,666 gallons. The lu-st kind is that made in the Augu district ;* 
it will keep for years, ami eoiitaius u laige proportion of alcohol. 
Melons, hariixits, onions, Ac., aro extensively cultivated. Building 
stone, marlilu, sla(.e, tirick, potter's oliiy, and iron aro found. Marl 
iibouiids in tliu amiiiilissuinent of Lisienx nnd Pont-l'Evoquu, nnd is 
used for maiiiin'. Cioiil mines are workerl at Litry, in wiiicli several 
stenm-cngiiioH are employed. Coni is also imjiortcd from Belgium AiuI 
England. 

Tlie chief indtistrinl products of the dopartincut are cotton an*l 
woollen ynro, fine and coarse woollen cloths, linen, flannel, blanket-i. 
shawls, calicoes, lace, iMiroelain, and mitlery. fC.\ f.x.J Throughnnt (lie 
depai'tinent tho niaiinfacttirn of lace alone gives employment tii .Ki.ooo 
pt-rsoiis, and the value of the Incu aiiiiiiall^' exjierieil ninoiuit.s to 
many millions of fran(». The depart-ineut contahis several paper- 
mills, sugar refineries, tanneries,'oil-mills, and estidilisluneiifs for the 
iiianiiraetiiro of ohetnienl products and bleiiuhiinf liiii*n. 'flie com¬ 
merce of tbe department consists of its industrial products, together 
with horses, fat cattle, wheat, butter, cheese, iiouifry, eider, honey. 



CALVADOS. 


brandy, doTcr-.«eotl, hemp, flower-bulba, wood, oil, &c. Tho 
imiKirtH aiv iron, wool, raw cotton, hidca, and colonial produce. 
Great ijuantitica of lobstem, oyoten^ and uthor hidi arc taken alotif; 
the coaat and conveyed to the marketa of Paria and of the interior. 
AImve ItiO fuiiTi arc liold in tho year. 

'I'ho deportment ia divided into aix nmiudlaaomeuta, which, with 
their Hiilidiviaions and population, arc aa followa ;— 


Arrondissemrnts. 

j Cantons. 

! CuinntuiK's. 

> 

rujiiiliitiim ill 1831.1 

1. Cuen . 

0 

188 

13!),922 

2 . f'iilitlsr . . . 

5 

131 

•60,.134 

3. Kayoiis . . 

6 

113 

• 0,076 

4. Vire . . . . 

C 

97 

87,67.1 

9. I.tNi(iix . . 

C 

123 

67,0.10 

n. I'mit.r.Kveipic . . 

A 

116 

30,614 

Tutiil 

37 

702 

401,210 j 


1. Of the first arroiidiartomunt and of tho whole de|>artment the 
eapittd ia Cnen. [C'.\E!r.] IMmvrea on tho conat, S miles from Coen, 
population 2100, luid Vi/lrn-Iioragf, population 1146, whidi oxporta 
great numbers of eggs, are the only other towna worth mention. 

2. Of the accinid anondiimement the chief town ia Falaiae, 20' 
ntilca S.K. from Caen, on tho Ante, a feeder of Ibo Dive. It stands 
on very uneven ground, and is divided into three distinet parts -the 
Bubnrb of Qiiibray, wliich ia built on the top of a hill; the town 
itself, which occupies the slope; and tho faiilmurgH of Vid<d’Aute and 
8 t.-Laurent, which ara situa^ on tlio low gronncL The churchea of 
8 t.-Lnnront, St.-Gorvaia, and Oiiibray; the hospital, tho public library, 
and above all ilio ancient coHtle, which contains tho apartment where¬ 
in tho Conipicror was bom, are tho moat ramiirkublo buildings hi tho 
town. Falaise haa tribunals of first inatanoe and of oomiuerce, a 
collf>go,aud a population of 8109. Cotton, hoaiory, bobbiiioiet, and 
ooarsu calicuos aro manufiictunxl; tliera are also tanyards, ])apor-inil1s, 
dyc-housoH, and blenching u.sta1>lis1imentH. In tho aubnrb of Uuibray 
an im|>ortnnt fair ia hold from tlio lUtli to the 25th of August, at 
which groat numbers of horses, entUe, and iiiannfacturcd goocla are 
sold. At J/areoiirl-T/iurff, n. Hiimll placo of under lUUO inhabitants, 
which formerly gave the title <if Duke to tho family of Horooiirt, 
the diusd castle, a vast sti'iictiiro, still stands in a bmutiful situation 
lUHur the Oriio; it is snrrouudcd by well-laid-oiit gardens, and contains 
a large picture gallery. 

3. In the thinl arroudissninent tlio chief town is liAVKrx. Imynn, 
at tho iiioiiih of the Vire and the Auro, lina a harbour for siiuiU 
vessels, and exporta butter, ciiler, hams, cattle, and other agiicultuml 
prodiico. it hiM a tribunal of cunuiiercn, and a jioulntioii of 2500. 
The Viro ia hero crosacd by a fine granite bridge. Litry, 10 miles 
W.S.W. from liayeux, has 2482 inhabitants, many of whom are 
employed in connection witli the ennd-minos of the iieighbourhniMl. 

4. In tlic fourth arrondisst'iiiout tho chief tou'ii is Viiv, the capital 
of the Ilociige, which is built on tu’o steep hills, separated by the 
river Vire. Tho Ini^pist portion of tho town stands on the right bank; 
hero aro the general and the fomullmg hoapitala. The isirt on the 
left bonk contuus tho sub-prefect's hotel and several large well-built 
houses. The other remarkable bnililtngs are the church of Notre- 
Oame, the Uutol-Uieu, founded by tho dukes of Normandy, the public 
Vibravy, and tho com-umrkot. The town bns a college, tribunals of 
first'mstwnce luid of commerce, and contains a popnbition of 7400, 
wbo maiinfiudiiru lino linen, woollen rlotbs for tlio army, woollen 
yam, and pa|icr; and trade also m com, wine, brandy, ilax, baniwaro, 
and iron. Tliere are tho remains of an ancient cosUc at Yire, the 
poBsessiuii of wbleh was often coutostod by the English, French, and 
Bretons. Cbiuhf-xsr-A'oimtM, at the junction of the Uiimtice and the 
Noircaii, is 14 miles E. from Vin*, and has 5076 iuhabitents. It was 
held by the English till 1440, an«l was one of the first places to 
•mbrace tho reformation. It is a very ancient looking place. Tho 
ehanshes of 8t.-Sauvcor and Ht-Moitin arc the most remarkable 
buildings. The town has a tribunal of commerce; manufiictiirea 
woollens, calicoes, cotton-yam, cuUciy, and leather; and tnules also 
in cattle, flax, yam, and honey. 

6 . In the lifUi arroudissement tho chief town is Ltaunue (iVovio- 
magua, Ciyitaa Lejveinrum), which was also the eaintol of the Lieuvin. 
It ^lula in a beautiful valley, watered by the Orl^ and the Tunque. 
The road from Coen to Evranx nine through lihe boat and widest 
street in tho town. The other streets ore narrow and winding, the 
houaea high, old, and mostly tiiiibeT-fnimcd. Tho gothic cathedral, 
a structure of tiio 12th century, which contains a beautiful I^ady 
chapel (built by Piorro Cauchon. bisbop of Beauvais, afterwards of 
Linoux, and one of the judges of Joan d'Arc), and the former 
ejiiscop^ palace, are tlie finest bnildiugs in Luuenz. The old ramparts 
have been formed into promenades. The town con tains 11,378 
inhabitants, and has tribunals of fiist iustiuicn and of commerce, a 
oollege, and on cccleaiastical seminary. Linen, woollen clutb, fiaanolB, 
awon-ekins, horse coven, tape, woollen and cotton yam, are manu¬ 
factured. There arc also tanyarda, paper-mills, dyc Uouaea and fidling- 
fflilla. These products, together with corn, cider, butter, hemp, flax, 
and cattle, form the items of a brisk trade, which is much facilitated 
by the Touque^ this river being navigable at high water from Ltsknz 


to its mouth. 0r%rr, 12 miles from Lisieux, sttunla in a lovely valley 
on tho Orlioc, a feeder of the Tonque, and has 8350 inhabitants, who 
are rngagcii in agriculture and in the inauufnetiire of hosiery, tape, 
woollen stuifs, and leather. 

6 . In the sixth arrondiasoment tho chief town ia Poi^-FXetqur, 
tho capitid of Aiige, which stands in a wide plain at the junction of 
the Touqtio Olid the Calonue, 25 miloa E. from Caen, and haa 8300 
inhabitants. It woa in this town that tho CVinqnorur hold the moot¬ 
ing of the states of Nunnandy, at which it was resolved to invado 
Kiiglniid. Irfice id the principal miuinfaetiira. DMer, cheese, bnttoiv 
fat cattle, and wood, arc the cliicf articles of li'ndo. The town has a ti'i- 
buiinl of firat instiince. Jlonflear stands at the foot of a high liiU on 
the south shore of the lestuary of the iieino. It lins a small harbour, 
which consists of two bitsius; the entranoo to it is formed by jetties. 
A thinl basin is now ueui'ly coinplotod. The town is irrogidorly 
built; it has two churches, a royal school of navigation, and a popu¬ 
lation of 0580. The public bnildiugs of ITonilcur aro romarkablo for 
the oddness of tlieir andent arcbitecturc. Vresels belonging to thu 
town arc engaged in tho cod, honing, and mackerel fisheries, ilosicty, 
huw, chomioal pmcliicta, iroiiiiiongery, and hardware aro maunfac- 
tnrad. There are also saw-mills, sugar refineries, ro}>c-walkB, and 
ship-building yanls. Cum, cider, melons, sausages, and fish aro the 
chief articles of trade. There are two lighthuusea at TTonflciir. 
Pi tea, at the moiiCh of tho Divo, from which tho Conqueror sailed 
against Knghuid in 1060, is now a mere fisliiiig villago with almut Irdf 
a thousand inhabitants. 

The population of the department is scattered over the surface, 
living mostly in hanileto and form-hoiisiM. This accounts for tho 
snialT number of towna of any considerable size. The department 
forms tho bishopric of llayeux. It is includisi in the jiirisdictiini 
of tho high court of Cacu in which town there is a provincial uni¬ 
versity of high repute with faculties of law, science, and Iniigniig<>H ; 
and it belongs to the second Military Division, of which Rouen is 
head-quarters. 

CALVARY. {JKttirs.vi,F.M.J 

CALW, or CALBE, tho chief town of the bailiwick of Calw in tho 
Wiirtenil^rg cirele of the Black Foi\!st, is ritaatral in 48° 42' N. lat., 
8 ° 41' E. long., on the river Nogold in the bottom and on tbo side of a 
iion'ow viJlcy of the Block Forest: tho population is aliout 4600. 
The town is of very ancient date, and w’as until tho early iiart of tho 
14th century the capital of tbo former liiu’ldom of Calw. It was 
burned by the French under Mehtc in 1692. Thu mins of tin; isistio 
of tho foniicr counts of (hdw stoinl on tho hill nbovu tho town. I'hc 
river divides tho uttper town fitmi the lower town. Calw contains 
suveral cliiirchca. It haa long boon Iho sent of a cuiisidcrablr tnidr. 
Tho inhabitants are employed in tho woollen and kerseymere manu¬ 
factures, in the spinning of woollen yarn, in dye-works, aivl in mauii- 
foctuivs of stockings and leather. Limo and charcoal form considor- 
ablo items of traifle. The charcoal is prupsu-cd in the snrroigiding 
districts of the Black Forest. The rends in the nnighh inrhooil are 
vexy iuiuorfoctly nlluudcti to, so that travotling is diflicult, Calw whs 
tho birtn-placo of i’opo Victor II., one uf the counts of Calw, and of 
WccBC, the sui'geon who saved the life of Augustus, king of J'oland, 
at Biolystock in 1727. 

CALYCADNCS, RIVPIR. [Axatoi.ia.J 

CAMAllkS. fAVEYHON.J 

CAMARGU F.. [BouciiGs-m; -Ri ii'i,\ r.] 

CAM.AU1'NA (Kap.aptva), a town in the south of tiicUy, on tiio river 
llipparis, very near the sen. Camariua was a Dorian tsiwn (Thucyd. 
iii. 86), tlio most comddcrablo of tho Syracusan colonics (Btrab. vi. p. 
272, a, Casaub.), fopuded B.u. 600 (Clinton, F. U., voL i. p. 226, 2nd 
edit.), 135 years after the foundation of SyrHCuse from Corintii 
(Thucyd. vi. 5). The situation was unhealthy, owing to tho neigh¬ 
bourhood of a marsh which was formed by the river Hipparis; this 
iiiarah however was so gremt a safeguard against the attacks uf enemies, 
that it was considered that tho draining of it would }>e fatal to Canin- 
rina. lleiico the proverb /i>) xirci Kaftaplyai> ( ne vumaa Oamafuiam .) ; 
which implied tliat, altlion^^ the manh was an evil, the danger which 
would attend its removal would be a greater ona Only a few mins 
now remain, bearing the ancient name. Few towns have iindurgono 
no many and so remarkable revolutions as Camarina. About 46 yours 







Cain uf Camarina. 

Brit. Mus. Actual also. Silver. 206 grains. 

after its foundation it rorulto.1 from tbo moilior state, and tho town 
wUh destroyed. The Kyraeuimns wore afterwards fenced to ceric 
C-amarina to llippocratos, tyrant of Uela, who however oolonisod it 
afresh. Qelon, too sucocfsor of Hippocrates, destroyed tbo town ngaiji 
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CAMBAY. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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(llevod. viL 150), and removed tlio iuhabitantu toByracuao. The 
town appears to have been again rebuilt by the people of Qela about 
II.C. 461. In the groat Carthaginian invasion of mcily the territory 
uf Camarina was ravaged by Ifimilco in ilia spring of B.a 405; the 
idty itsolf was not attacked, but Dionysius, unable to protect it fWim 
the Carthaginians, induced or constroliied the inhab itants to remove 
from it to Syracuse, which they afterwards left for Leonthim. 
(Diodor. Sicul. xiii. 108, 111, 11.3; Xen. * HelL’ ii. 3, § 6.) By a sub> 
HCHpient treaty the inhabitants worn allowed to roturu to their homes, 
but only as tributaries to Cartilage. Camarina afterwards assisted 
Dioiiysius in liis war with the Carthaginians. On the de.itii of the 
elder Dionysius the people of Camarina supported Dion in his march 
upon Hyraciise. Cfmarhm was afieiwards restored and enriohed by 
Timoleon (Diodor. Sioul. xvi. 83), b.c. 836. 

Tho inhabitants of Camarina took the side of the Romans coiiy in 
the first Punic War. In 258 tho town uvia belrayod to the 
iiarthaginiaiiH, but being recovered by tlio Uoiiinns, many of tlio 
citizens were sold as slaves as a punishment for tliiir defeetion. 

In B.t'. 255 a serious disastor bofol tho Roman fleet on tho const near 
(Hvmariiia: uf 364 shiiM 284 sufTerod shipwreck in a violent tfimpest. 
The town existed in the 2nd century of the Christian era, but its 
histoiy is not tracoablo to a later period. Its site is now desolate. 
The remains of the town include only some scattci'od portions of the 
old walls, and a ehurob, which was originally a temple. Remnins of 
the port and portions of buildings on the shore were still visible in 
the 17th century; these are now for the most part buried in sand. 

^ CAMB.-VY, a large city, suimoBed to be the CamnncB of Ptolemeeus, 
situntoil at the mouth of tlie Mhyo River and at the head of the Gulf 
of Cambay, in 22’ 21' N. lah, and 72“ 48' E. long. When Gujemt was an 
iiidcpendont state, Cambay, as tho sea-port of its capital Ahmodabad, 
enjoyed a hi^h degree uf commordal prosiicrity, wliiuh it has rinco 
lost. 'I'ho city contniiis several mosques and Hindoo loinplcs^ and the 
ramaiiiH of many murt! roli^ons edifices, the graiter part of which 
appear to have lielongRd to the sect of .Tains, whose religion was 
formerly predominant in this imrt of India. '1'iio trade of Cnmbay 
formerly embraced the export of silk and chintz goods, jewellery, and 
indigo, hut at present nearly all its export tmde consists of gmin sent 
to Bumimy. 'I'he surrounding count:^ is fertile, and funushra oil, 
seeds, wheat, and other groinn. Tho silversmiths of Camlmy still 
retain their snjieriority in the art of embussiug. Until tho beginning of 
tho present contury, the city and territory of Cambay were governed 
hy a native prince, who was tributary to the Mahrattas, but on the 
overthrow' of tho Poishwa the British Bucccclod to his rights, and the 
]iriuue now pays tribute to tlie Rost India Company. The territory 
includes an nroiv of 500 sqimre miles, with a population of 37,000, 
and a public revenue of about 30,000£ The amount of tribute paid 
to the British government is about 6000/., liosidcs half tho custuma 
duties of tho port of Camttay. Tho Naw'aub maiutaina u force of 200 
cavalry and 1500 iufonti'y. 

C'AMBA Y, GULF OF, formerly known as tho Gulf of Barygaza, is 
situated on tho north-west coast uf Indio, and extends from tlio 
.joutheni extremity of tho peninsula of Oujerat, in 20“ 40' N. lak, and 
71" 7' E. long., to the city of Cambay, a distance uf 130 miles. In 
conroqucuco of the cuiTents and the bore which occur in this gulf, its 
navigation is dangerous. The waters uf tho Saubermutiy, tho Mhye 
or Mahy, the Dhandur, tho Norbudda, and the Tapti rivers discharge 
themselvcH into this gulf. 

CAMBK.RWELL. [SiTOnKY.] 

CAMBODIA. rCocuix CmxA.l 
CAMBORNE. [CorswaluI 

CAMIiRAl, a forlufiod city of France, in the deportment of Nord 
stands on tho right hank uf the Escaiit (Soholde), 100 miles N.K 
from Paris, 10 milos 8. from Dotud; in 50“ 10' 37" N. lab, 3° 13' 32' 
E. long., and has a population of about 20,000. 

In the latter period of the Roman empire ibis city rises to notio 
under tho name of Camaracuin, by which it is mentioned in the 'Itiue 
mry of Antoiunns’ and tho Thoodosiaii table. It w'os one of the cluel 
towns of tho Norvii; Turuacum ^ Tournay) being the otiier. Cambrai 
is said to have boon the capital city of Clodion, tiM son of Pharamond 
(A. 1 ). 427-448), and to have given title to ^ kingdom. Charlo- 
magno furtifiod the town, and Charles tho Bald coded it to its bishops, 
^ whom tho sovereiraty of it was long retmned. In 1610 tho emperoi 
Maximilian 1. erooted Cambrai into a duchy and principality of tb 
umpire in favour of the then bishop and his successors. In 1643 ihi 
empemr Charles V. rendered himself master of the places imd ereotei 
the oitodel, one of the strongest in Europi^ on a height at the easton 
extremity of tho dto. Tho fortifications were muon strengthened by 
Vauban. Tho English took Cambrai by esoalade, June 24,1816. 

The oity is lar^ It is entered by four gates. The straets are o: 
tolerable width, but not regulacly laid onk and there are a great 
number of old houses with their gables to tne streets. The Place- 
d’Armes is capable of containing aU the garrison drawn up in ordoi 
of battle. There are some handsome puhlie buildings, among which 
is the cathedral diurch of St.-SepnIciiro, which contains the remains 
and a monument by David of Fdnelon the great archbislum of Camb rai; 
and is sunnounted^ a steeple remarkable for delioaoy ofarohiteoturo. 
In the first French revoluHon Fdnolon’s remains were tom fiom thi 
grave, and the leaden oo£Sn which contained them oonvertod into 
uKoa. oiv. voTfc ir. 


bullets bjr the sacrilegious madmen of tho tima Tho principal of the 
I other buildings ai*o- the church of 8t.-(}^ry; the publio library which 
' is established in the church of the former hosp^ of St.-JeaB, and 
ooiitains 30,000 volumes besides a large number of immusoripts; the 
town-house; the theatre; and the ot^iopiscoi^ palace. Among the 
educational establishments of tho town are—a college, a school of 
nnatomy, and an ecclesiastical seminary. Tribunals nf first 
nd of commerce are held in Cambrai. Tho srora-ns founded in the 
ith contury ; it wiw erected into an nrohbisliopric in 1550, siippresaed 
at tite first French revolution, and re-established in ISII. The only 
suRrafi^ of tho archbishop of Cambrai is the bishop of Aivas; his 
iwn diocese is formed by tljo department of Nord. 

Cambrai is fiivnurabfy situated for trade, in consequence nf its 
wiution on tiie Escaut ( which hero begins to be navigable), and tlie 
xinal of St.-Quontin, which connects the tow-n with the Oiso and tho 
Seine. The chief manufactures are cambric (a-hich derives its English 
lamo from the town), lawn, liueti, thi-oad, and cotton-yam, lace, 
losiery, fine muslin, leather, black snap, starch, boot-root sugar, beer, 
iraudy, salt, and saltpetre. Tho commerce of the town consists of 
heae oitieles, and of com, wine, wool, iron, cattle, coal, ho]JB, Ac. 

(IMetimnaire de la France.) 

CAMBRESIH, a district formerly in the T.ow Countries, now forms 
ihe greater part of tho arrondissemont of Cambrai, in the deimrtment 
f Nord in France. It is a small district with a level surface, watered 
ly the Escaut and its tributaries (the Sensot and the Sclle), niid ^ 
mo Hambre, a tributary of tho Meuse. It produces groin of all sorts, 
and flax, and afibrds pasturage to many sheep and horses. 

It was ill ancient times part of the territory of the Nervii. On the 
down&l of tho Western empire it came into the hands of tho Franks. 
Being subsequently comprehended in tho Germanic empire it was 
orcctod by the emperors into a county, held for 400 }'oarB by laynien, 
but afterwords ceded to tho btsliops of Cambrai It was appropriated 
by Charles Y., and remained in possrasiou of the Hpaniar^ till 1677, 
when it was conquered by Louis XIV. and confirmofi to France ly 
lie peace of Nimegiien in 1678. 

The capital was Cambrai, or occoitUiig to suiiic Lo Cuteaii. The 
imull town Cravccomr was also in Cambreais. lCASiBn.ii: Nukd.J 
{Dictionnaire tie la France.) 

CAMBRIDGE, tho county town of Civnibriilgcahiro, a muiiieiiml 
and parliamentary’ Isiroiigh, niiiversity town, and forming of itself a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated in 52“ 13' N. lat., 0" 7' E. long., distant 
50.4 miles N. by E. from London by i*«ad, and 67 4 miles by the 
Eastern Coimtics railway, llie populiitinn uf the tow-n of Cambridge, 
eonmriinng 14 poi-ultcs luid including the University, was 27,815 in 
1851. The borough is governed by 10 aldeniioii and 30 couiirillon, 
one of whom is mayor; and returns two memliers to the Imiierial 
Parliament. Cambridge is in tho arclidcneoniy and diocese of Ely. 
'2!anibridgo I^>or-Law Union, which is co-extonsive with the 14 
mrishes comprised within tho borough, includes on area nf 3470 acres. 

Cambridge is situated on tho river Cam, from wliioh the town 
derives its name, llio tow-ii is callofl Qrentcbridge in tlie Domesday 
Survey; Graiita was tho ancient name of the river, and the name is 
retained by it abnvo Cambridge. A small village about 2' milra S.W. 
from Cambridge is stiU called Grantchester. It appears certain ^at 
the Romans lim a station hero, and thcr^ is little doubt that ii was 
the Camboricum uf Richard of Cirenerstor, tho Camboritnm of tho 
‘ Itinerary of Antfminus/ though Homley sTipnoses the site of Camho- 
ricum to havo been at Ickliugbom in Buffofk. [Buitaxsia.) The 
Roman town appears to have occupied the site of tho north or castle 
end of tho present town. Some entrenchments are still tmceabla 
Bede speaks uf Cambridge us being nt the close of tho 7 th century a 
deserted cito. ft was bimied by the Danes in 871, and again 
in 1010. While the Isle of Ely was hcM against William the 
Conqueror by the Euglisli nobility, that monnroh built a castle at 
Cambridge—Grose says in the first year of his reign; but according 
to Ordoricus Yitalis in 1088. That the town had risen to cousicleml^ 
imjiortniica at the time tho Domesday Survey was mode is evident 
from tho doaoription of it in that recorcL In 1088 iUimbridge tfiiared 
the fete of tho county in being laid waste with fire and sword in the 
cause of Ko^rt Ciirthosn In 1174 a fire happened at Cambridge 
tTbicli, among other extensive dailies, injur^ most of the parish 
churches and destroyed that of the Holy Trinity. King John among 
other privileges granted the townsmeu of Cambridge a mercatorisl 
guild, and tho liberty of being governed by a provost to bo chosen 
OrUniully by thcmselvoa. The style of them government was after- 
wa^ altered by King IlenTy 111. to that of a mayor and fbur 
bailifik The town has sent members to Parlinmeut from the earliest 
peri^ of our parliamentary reoorda. King John was at Cambridge 
on tbo IGth of Boptembor, 1216, about a month before his deatb. 
On his departure ne intrusted defence of the bastle to Folke do 
Brent, but it was aoon after taken by the borons; and after the king’s 
dea^ a council was hdd ot Cambridge between wo barons au^ Louis 
the dauphin. In 1249 we have tho first notice nf serious discord 
between tho townsmen of Cambri^ie and the scholon of the Uni- 

I versity. Subsequent dissensions between them fiwqnently occur in 
diflhrent periods of their annals. IVom about 1266 to 1270 the town 
appears to have suffisred on aoverol occasions ftom ihe attaoka of 
the tiirhulent inhabitants of the Isle of Ely. On one occariouthey 
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bri(]g8 M a untvenily is Out of «he 15th Henzy Ill., whldi gntate 
the prirlloTC of anpdintiiig oertun perfuiu called Taxon to regulate 
the rent of lodgmga for the studenta, which hod bean talaed to an 
exorbitant height by the townamen. ^ia waa almoab SO yean before 
the foundation of Peter Houa^ the firat endowed ioolk^ In 1888 
King Edward III. granted the univeraity aonu important pzirilegeai 
Theae fovoun made the townamen atill more JeAoua cd the Univet^ 
dty; and their dlaeontehta broke forth into open riolenoe in the 
auooeeding reign, what emboldened hy ^e temporaiy anoccaa of Wat 
Tyler ana hia aaaooiateB they aeiaed wd deatroyed the unirerrity 
ohartera. In 1480 Pope Martin Y. determined from the teatimony 
of andent eridenoea th^ tiie Unireiidty waa exduaivdy poa ao aaed of 
all eooledaaUoal and a|nri^ial jortidiotiim over ita own aohalam 
Queen Eli»both in the third year of her reign granted an extenaive 
diarter to tbia University; and ^ an Act of Parliament 13 Elix 
0 . 29 (for the incorporation mboth we English univeraitiea), this and 
all preceding granta were confirmed, and the Univeraity of (hunbridge 
waa deolar^ to be incorporated by the name of the CShancellor, 
M[aatora, and Scholan. The office of Chancellor, as chief magiatiato 
of the Univeraity, had existed foom a very early dote: It was only 
annual till 1604, when Bidiop Fiaher waa chosen chancellor for life. 
At preient the office is biennial, or tenable for such a length of time 
beyond two years as the tacit consent of the Utiivendty may allow. 
The other principal officem are the High Steirard; the Vice- 
Chancellor; a CoffiniiBwuy, who holds a court of record for all 
privileged persons under the degree of M.A.; a Public Orator; an 
AaaeHitor to aaaiat the Vioe43bance11or in his court; two Proctors, 
whoso busineBS it is to regulate the diseiplino and preserve the peace 
of the Univeraity; a Ubrartan; a B^istrar; two Taxors, who 
legiilato the mark^ examine the assise of bread, and inspect the 
weights and meosuree; two Moderators, who superintend tno oxer- 
ciscrt in the schools and the examinations for degrees of arts; two 
Scrulatora, who regulate the business of the congregations; two Pro- 
Pructura; tluvo E^uirc Bedels; and some inferior persona. 

The Uuiveraliy may bo regarded os a commonwealth resting upon 
the union of the several colleges; though it is an err<ir to regard it, 
as is often dune, as a mere aggregate of colleges. It is in fact a sort 
of federal union of which tb& colleges are njuinbeni. There ore 
17 colleges and halls in Cambridge, all of wliich possess oiiual privi- 
h^es. Each college is a lay coqiorate body hound by its own statates; 
hut the members of each college oiu also subject to the general laws 
of the University. The present university statutes werts given by 
Queen Elizabeth in the 12th year of her rcigu, and are the foundor 
tion upon which all new laws are firamed. Each of the 17 colleges 
furnishes membera both for the oxouutivo and legislative himich of 
UDlversity government. The jilaco of assembiy is the sciiato-house. 
All pei'soua who are masters of arts or doctors in one of the three 
faculties, iiatnely, diviuity,tho civil law, or physio, having their names 
upon the college boards, holding any univeraity ulfice, or Iwiug rosideiit 
in the town of Cambridge, have votim in this iismmihly. The Senate is 
divided into tw’o houses, deiioniinatod the UcgontandtbnNon-Uegcnt 
house; the Uegent, or U^ppor house (or, as it is frc(|U(mtly called, the 
Wliite TInod house, from the membera wearing their hoods lined with 
white silk),' enusintiug of the duotora of less than two and the MA.’s 
under five years’ stiiuiliug; the Non-Regent, or Lower house, or Blnek 
Hood house, consisting of the M.A.’8 above five years. The doutors 
of more than two yeuin’ standing vote in cither house at pleasure. 
There is also a council called the Caput, chosen annually on tite 12th 
of October, by which every univeraity grace or propoidtiott must bo 
uxjproved before it can lie iiitrodncod to the Boualc. The Caput con¬ 
sists of the vice-cliiuicellor, a doctor in each of the faculties, and two 
masters of arts, who are the representatives of the Regent and Non- 
Regent houses. Any single member of the Cuxntt has the jiower of 
putting a veto upon any grace that is proposed. 

The annual income of the University arist-s fnnn various soiirccs, 
iuoludiug the rectory of Biirwell and a foim at Barton, which produce 
about 10001. pur annum, fees at matziculutions, for degrees, &c., and 
tlio trading profits of the tmiveraity press. The whole income from 
eveiy source is believe<l scarcely to exceed 5500/. per annum. The 
funds are managed by the Vice-Chancellor, or by specific trustees; 
and the aocounto ore examined aTiuun.lly by three auditors appointed 
by the Senate. 

Some of the public profoHors of the University are paid from the 
uuivenity chos^ others by her Majesty’s government, or from estates 
loft for that purpose. They ore the Lwy Mai^gpiret’s Professor of 
Divinity; the Regius Professors of Divinity, Civil Law, Physic, 
Hebrew, and Qredk; two Professora of Arabi<^ one of whom is cwlod 
the Lord Almoner^s Kewler; the Luoosiaii Professor of Mathematics; 
Profesaun of Mural !]^eo](OT, or Casuistry; Chemistry; Astronomy 
and Exjierimental Philosophy; Anatomy; Modem History; Botany; 
Qmlofy; Astronomy and Qoometty; the Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity; Natund and Experimenisl Philosophy; the Downing 
Professora of the Laws of England, and of Medmine; the Professora 
of Mineralogy, Political Economy, and Musia; besides which there 
are various endowed lectureships. By a grace of the Senate, October 
81,1848, a Board of Mathematical Studies waa appointed, to consist 
of the Lucasian Profossor of MathematiCB, the Plumeaa Professor of 
Astronomy, the Lowndean Frofessor of Qoomctyy and Astronomy, 
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and the Jaolroiiian PtofiMsor of Natural and Experimental PhUo- 
rahy, M weR as the Bxaminem for Mathematical Honmn^ ** whose 
duty It is to oonsult together from time to time on all matten relating 
to the actual stote of mathematioal etudies and in the 

University, and to prepare annually and lay before the Vioe-Chaiiodlar 
a report to be by him published to the Univendty in the Lent or 
Barter t^ each yw.” ^ Cambridge Wiilosophioal Soelety 
was established in 1818, and incorporated by royal charter datM 
8rd of August 1882. It indudes most of the resident graduates of 
the Untverwty. 

The privilege of sending two repneentatives to Parliament was 
oonforred upon the Univwrtty Ira ohaitw, in the Ist of James I. 
The ri|d^t of eleotion ie veetwl in the members of the senate, in 
number about 8900. The Vioe^Hianoellor ie Hie returning officer. 

The number of members on the boards of ^e Untvemty in 174S 
was 1500; In 1840 it was 6698; in 1863 it was 7336. The number 
of resident members averages about. 2000. The number of under¬ 
graduates (students) is usually about 1700. 

It does not belong to the present work to describe the eourae of 
study through which the students at Cambridge have to pass. As is 
genoully understood it oomprisea Theology, Natural and Moral 
Philosophy, and the literature and languages of Greece and Rome. 

There are throe Univeraity terms which ore fixed by invariable 
rules. They are—the Michaumas or October term, which begins on 
the 10th of October and ends on the 16th of December; the l,cut or 
January term which begins on the 13th of January and ends on the 
Friday before Palm Sunday; and the Easter or Midsummer term, 
which begins on the 11th day after Easter Sunday, and (mds on the 
Fridira after Commencement day, which is always the first Tuesday 
in Juty. 

Before a candidate can prooeed to the examination for Bachelor of 
Arts, he must, after having heuii duly luatriculateil into the Univeraity 
and entered on tlie boards of one of the colleges, have resided ten 
terms or the mujor parts of them, have undergone the “ previous 
examination,” or " litUe-go,” and made a declaration that ho is bona 
fide a tnemher of the Church of England. The candidates are divided 
into two classes: '*quostionists for honoi^*,” and “qncstiouists, not 
candidates for honon,” who are familiarly known as the voAAoi. 
The examination extends over a {leriod of 20 days. The candidates 
of both classes are exauiiue<l in the higher branches of arithmetic 
and maiheiuatics, and in the Qraok ami Latin langlu^;us tunl iitenitnre : 
the HXHiiiinatiuii for Iiouiira being of course much the most compre¬ 
hensive and srarchiug: The names of those who obtain honors ore 
arranged in lists in the order in which they distinguish theinselves. 
The lists are called Triposes. The nnmos of tho three elosses of 
merit in the Mathematical Triims ore Wranglers, Senior Uptimes, and 
Junior Optimes: the firat man being termed hieuior Wrangler. Tii 
the Classical Tri|Kis the names are plocorl under firat, second, and 
third classes; the firat man being known os First riassic. These 
Triposes ara puMUhed regularly in tlie Univeraity Calendar. In 
aecordonuc with the terms of a grace adopted by the Senate, October 
31, 1848, a similiir examinatiuii hi the iiiunil Hciuiiocs u'as commenced 
in 1851, the names of the successful candidatc-e lieiiig arranged in 
lists called tho Mural Sciences Tripos. The sidijcnts of examination 
ore Moral Philosophy, Political Eeunotny, Modem History, General 
Jurisprudence, and tho Iiaws of England,, By a grace which jmssed 
the fclouate on tho same day, an examination for honors in the Natural 
Sciences wos likewise commenced in 1851. The subjeots in the 
Natural Sdonces Tripos include Anatomy, Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy';, excluding 
tho Mathematical part of Ciystallograpliy. 

^ The public Imildiugs belonging to the University ore tho senate- 
liouae, the university library and schools, the uiiirorsity or Pitt press, 
the Fitzwilliam museum, the anatomical museum, oiul the olMorvn- 
tory. The Senate-house, on odifico of tho C'nriiilbiuu oi'der, erected 
in 1722, from a design by Sir Jatm-s Burrell, is a largo builditra, 
forming the north side of the spacious square, «if which tlie west side 
is formed by tho university libraiy and schools; tho oast by St. 
Maty’s church; and tho south by King's College. In the grand-room 
of the senate-house all the moro important public ceremonies take 
place. Tho original building known os the Schools was erected about 
the middle of the 15tli century; the part which fronts the squkrc 
was rebuilt in 1775, at the expense of tho University, assisted by 
liberal benefactions. Tho noble lib’-ary of the University, a collection 
comprising about 170,000 volumes of printed books, and 2000 valiiahle 
mamiscri]>ts, is cuulainod partly in the upper story of the public 
sohcmls; the romaindcr is La the new U'livorsity Library, a handsome 
Wifico, erected from a design by C. R. Cockeiell, Kstp, R.A. The 
Botanic Garden occupies three or foiu' acres; the 'groiiinl with u 
large and ancient edifice, formerly bebngeil to tho Aiigiistino Frisra: 
it was purchased by the late Dr. Richard Walker, vice-iiinster of Trinity 
College for 1600/. This site having become insufficient, aii Act uf 
Parliiunent was obtained which cnqKiwered tho Univeraity t«i pmciiiv 
a fresh one and dispose of the former. A pieee*uf ground of nbuiit 
3U acres, within a mile of the town, was acoorditigly purchased, lunl 
has been in part laid out and planted. The old schuols still remain 
and belong to the Jacksonian professor for the tiine being; and a new 
building Lm been erected for the use of tho Iccluivrs in chemistry, 
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botany, nml auatoiii}'. The Geolopcal MaMiini, aiul the Minenilu* 
gioal Museum, both vary exteasiTe and valuable collections, are now 
deposited in one of Uio winra of the new libraiy. The valimblo 
Anatomical Museinn has been placed in a commodious building erected 
by the Unirersity. The Observatory was erected between 1822 and 
1824, after the designs of Mr. J. C. Mead, at an expense of upwards 
of 18,115f.; about OOOOt. of which was raised by subscriptions, and 
the remainder was granted from the university chest. The building 
is coniddered to be well adapted for its purpose. There is an ezoellent 
Golleotion of astronomical instruments; the great teliMuoi>e, of nmrly 
12 incdies aperture and 20 feet focal length, mode by M. Cauchoix of 
Paris, and prewutetl to the University in 1835 by the Marinis of 
Northampton, stands in a Imildiug creutod espcoitdly for it iiuar ll. 
observatory. The Pitt piusa or University Printing-house, was bogiui 
in 1881 and finished in 1833, from a design by Mr. Bloro. 

Richard Viscuimt Fitswilliam, who died in 181(1, becpicathed to 
the University his collection of books, iiaintiuga, cugruvings, &o., witli 
the interest of 100,0004., Houth Scsi Annuities for the erection and 
endowment of a museum. The btdlding was commenced in 1837, 
from the designs of Mr. G. Bosevi, but that gontloman having been 
killed by a fall ftoin the tower of Ely cutho^l, it was completml, 
in 1847, nnder tho superiutundence of Mr. CockcrolL Tlio Fita- 
william Museum is a spacious and onwte structure of the ('oriiiUiian 
order, with a noble portico, and is by for tlie most splendid iiUMlom 
building in Cambridge. The FitxwUliaiu collection is a very valuable 
one. Miuiy of tlie paintings are undoubtedly original spcciini-us of 
some of tho groat mttstei*s. Tho engravings fill 520 folio votmiu-s, 
and there is a numerous collectioa of drawings. Tho books also fonu 
s rich library. TIio pictures bek^iieathod to tlie Uiiivei-aity by Mr. 
Mosmau are now placed in the Fitzw'Uliom Husoum; as well os various 
other pictures, statues, niudds, books, niaituscripf^ &c., which liiive 
been presented to the IJuiversity. 

The following nro the colleges of this University; with tlie dale of 
foiiudatiou and a few other pai'ticnlars:— 

8t. Peter's College^ commonly called Peter House, the most ancient 
college or luiU in Cambridge, wtw founded in 1257 by Ifiigh 
Balshoni, bishop of Ely, for a master and 14 fcllow.s. Besides tin* 
14 fuuuiliitioii fellows, tbora arc 10 byc-fcllows, and 02 suholoishijis. 
The buildings of Mt. Peter's College are not remarkable for nrclii- 
tCjtural beauty. A new wing was added a few ycEU^ bock by the 
Rev. Francis (Hsbonio, who also founded two byo-fcllowships and 
four suholarshipa. Cardiutd Beaufort, Colonel Hiitchiiison, the cele¬ 
brated parliamentary officer. Gray tho poot, and Jeremiah Markland 
the critic, arc among the eminent men educated at 8t. Peter's 
College. 

Clare Hall was founded in 1320 by Laily Elisabeth, sister and 
co-heir of Gilbert, carl of Clare. 'l*he present society cousista of a 
master, 10 senior or foundation fellows, 9 jmiior, and 3 bye-fellows; 
and about 50 scholora and exhibitioners. GeofBroy Chaucer was, it 
is mid, a student of Clara Hall. Archbishop Tillotson and John 
PsiUiunt are among its eminent men. 

Pembroke College was founded in 1847 by Mary de St Paul, the 
widow of Aymer m Vslenoe, earl of Pembroke, nnder the name of 
Valence Mary. Thoce are 14 foundation and 2 bye-fellows, SO 
■oholenL and several soKhiUtiems, chiefly for students from Christ’s 
HomiteL Lemdon. Spenser, Cfllb^ Harvey, and Cruhaw, the poets, 
Bldl^ the mar^, and 'WlUuun Pitt are among tho eminent men of 
Pemlmke College. 

GonviUe and Cains College, oiiginally styled Gonvilla Hall, was 
founded in 1848 by Edmund Gonvule, for a master and three f^ows. 
The oollc« was in 1853 removed to its present situation and much 
added to by William Batomon, biriiop of Norwich, who is considered 
its Booond founder. But it was re-found^ under a royal ohartor'iu 
1858 fay John Caius, M.D., and entitled Gonville and Cains College. 
It is commonly known as Caius College. It has now 29 fbllowahips, 
42 seholanhipa, and 26 exhibitions. William Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation of Hie blood, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Dr. Samuel 
Clarice are among the eminent soholaxe of Cuus Coll^. 

Trinity HaU vnu founded in 1850 by WiUiam Balwman, bishop of 
Norwich, but has been largely indebtra to subsequent benefactors. 
Thera are 13 fellowships and 16 scholanhips. Four law scholar¬ 
ships were established by the college in 1849. Trinity Hall is more 
paraculorly appropriated to the study of the civil law. 

Corpus Cfainsti College was founded in 1851 by two Guilds in 
Cainbridm, named ' Uilua Corporis ChrisU ’ and * Gifdn Beatic Murito 
Vfaginis. There are 12 feUowHliips and 59 BoholarahqM. Among the 
treasures posaessed by this college is a remarkabW line collection of 
manuscripts left to the oollej^ by Archbishop Parker. Tiie principal 
part of the oollom building i is modem. It was erected from a design 
by Wilkins. Armibishops Parker, Tcnii>nn and Hprring; Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and Fletcher the dramatic poet are among the more eminent 
of tho aGholars of Corpus ChristL 

King’s Collcgo was founded in 1441 by Henry VI., about which 
time he also rounded and endowed Eton College. The society of 
King’s Coll^ consists of provost and 70 fellows and scholora; the 
TBeanedes in the seholonhi^ being supplied by a regular sneoesaion 
from Eton. " Some peculiar privueges appertain to King’s. The 
provost has absolute authority withiu the precincts, and by epecial 
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oumposiHun between this soeiety and tho university its iiiulergnidnai'OM 
ore exempt from the power of the prootura and other iiuiverHity otiiuei-ri 
within tho limits of the college: and they arc in im way oxaiuiiied by 
tho nnivorsity for their Boohelor of Arts' (‘ University Uni 

cudor.’) The wholo of tho buildings, &a, of King’s College tuHi on u 
of great grandeur. The chapel is the finest golliio building in 
Cambridge, and the finest of its kind in oxisteueo. It is the stuiuianl 
«TMwpin of the perpondJciilur style. Tho extreme length of tht- 
is 31(1 feet; tho breadth 84 fact. The sbuno-vaultod ro«jr, 
76 feet bigb, fo niwuppoi-ted, save 1^ tlio walls. 'J’he building is 
lighted by 2(1 windows, each nearly 60 feet high, and filled witli 
stained gloss. The erection of tho chapel was cuminrnooil by Henry 
VI.: tho umhiUxst appears to have been one Close or KIiuis, tho falln-i- 

of Nicholas Close, bisbup of Lichfield. Tho romiuudor of the build¬ 
ings oi-e mostly of mum recent date. Thu hall, scruen, Ae., wciie 
crastnici^ ft-om Uio dosigns and imder tho Biii)eriiitundoiica of Mr. 
Wilkins; they woi'c intended to occonl with the clinpul in style, but 
ore wholly unworthy of it. Sir Francis Walsiiigluun, Kir Willinm 
Temple, Kir llobei't Walpole, and Bishop Ponrsoti arc among tin: 
eminent men wW have been educated iu King's (liege. 

Queen’s College was founded iu 1446 by Queen Margaret of Anjim, 
consort of Hcuiy VI., and re-founded in 1465 by Eli/.:ibLtli Widvill.-, 
consort of Edwwd IV. Tlicru arc besides tho piv.-ddent 20 fellow-: 
Olid 21 scholars uu the fuiindatioii. Thomas Fuller, the auiliur 
* British Worthies,’ belonged to Queen’s College. 

St. Catherine's llall was founded by Dr. Robert Wodolarko, rlnm- 
cellor of tho University and provost of King’s College, in 1173. Tbe 
society consists of 14 fellows and byc-feliuws, and 13 seindars. .Aieli- 
biahop Koudys, Ur. John Lightfoot, and Ray (he Imlmiist were 
students of Kt. Catherine’s Hall. 

Jesus College was founded in 1496 b}' John AlciHsk, binbup of Ely. 
Thoro are 16 fellowships and 49 scholarships and oxhibitiuiis. Tin- 
buildings arc pleasantly situiited and very interesting. The c:hnpel. 
the inort attractive fcatoro of tho college, is of the 12tli century, bid 
has been altered a good deal at different times. It was the diiireh oi 
the nitimcry which occupied tho site of the college. Aruhbisliuji 
Craumer, kmiustoed the astruuumor, and tho poet Coleridge ai-,- 
among tlie more famous men of this college. 

Christ’s College was otii^ally founded by Henry VI. nink-r tin- 
name of God's House; but in 1506 Lady Margaret, countess nf Rich 
uioiid and Derby, mother of Henry Vll,, iucoriMirtitud the furiuer 
Hociety and chaug^ the name; nt the same timo omlowing it liberidly 
fur tho maintenance of a master, 12 fellows, imd 47 scholars. The 
present society consists of a master, 15 fellows, and 64 scholars. 
There lure besides about 38 exliibitiunB, most of which are tenable 
by the foundation scholani. Bishop Latimer, Archbishop Bimunift, 
Henry Moro, and Faloy are among tbe eminent men of Christ's Col¬ 
lege : but tbe most fomous of its soholan is John Milton. The college 
possesses several relies of the great poet. In the ganlen is a mulbciTy- 
troe which is affirmed to have been planted by him. 

Ht. John’s College was founded in 1511 bv Lady Margaret, couutest 
of Richmond, the foundress of Christ's College. This, after Trinity, 
is the moat Important college of Cambridge. The pi-escut society 
oonsists of the master, 67 follows uid 114 s&olara. There is a con¬ 
siderable number of exhibitions The buildings consist of fom- 
extensivo courts, three of which are ancient, while the fourth or now 
court is of recent date. The New Court was coustructed from adeugii 
by Rickman. Among the eminent men ot this college may be named 
U^, Lord Burleigh, the Lord Keeper Williams, and the oelebratod 
Earl of KtralTord; Bra Jonson, Otvraj, and Mathew Prior; Cave the 
eoolosiastical historian, and Richard Bentloy the famous critic. 

Magdalene College was founded in 1519 by Thoniiis Baron Audlcy. 
Thoro arc 4 foundation and 13 hye-feUowships, and 43 scbolarahips. 
The college possesses a veiy valuable and ouiious library bequeathtnl 
to it ^ K^ucl Pepys, who was a student of Magdalene. 

Trinity College was origmally endowed by Henry VIII. out of the 
funds of some suppraaaed religious houses, and o^rwonla augmented 
by his (laughter, Qneen M^, for maintaining a master, 60 fellows, 
and 69 schmnrs. It occupies the site of several ancient halls and 
hostels, and is by for the most magnifioent estabiiifomcnt in Cam¬ 
bridge. The nittHter is appointed by tho crown. *The buililings 
oomprise tlirao very spacious quadrangles and one of nnu>H«n. 

The chapel and tlie hall are tho most remarkable of tlie old buildings. 
The library, designed by Kir Christopher Wren, is the most interest¬ 
ing of the moro modern buildings: it is a noble room, of its Mnd 
perhaps unsi^asaod; and it ooiitaina a splendid co ll eo tio n of books 
and manuscripts. The master’s loilgt-, nn extensive edifice, is the 
official residence of the sovereign when visiting Cambridge. The 
walks of Trinity oi-a very beautiful. Among Uxe eminent men of 
Trinity are Bacon, Newton, Barrow; tho celebrated Earl of Essex, Kir 
Edwo^ Cok^ Denney Herbert^ Dryden, Cowley, Marvell, and B;mii. 

Emmanuel College was founded in 1684 Kir Walter MRdmay, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Privy CounoiUor in the reign of 
Queen Elisabeth. There are 15 fellowships, about 60 soholarahips, 
besides several exhibitions. The buildings, which are mostly mo^m, 
are neat and spacious. Bishop BedeU, Ralph Cndworth, Joshua 
Barnes, and Dr. Samuel Farr are among the eminent men of 
Emmanuel. 
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SicliiujT SiMHOX <Ju1Itige wart fouudoAiu IfiOS by Lady Fnincod 
Sidney, cuuiitoiui of Surtsex. The preaoat euvioty cooeisfas of a maater, 
12fclIowa, and 2(i sctliolai's. There are soToral exhibitions. Oliver' 
Civiuwoll wart a HtiuU-iit of Sidney Sussex Collie. 

Jhi wnuig Coll .'go, thu most reocnb in the IJnivendty, was founded 
by Sir Oeoigc Downing, who betincathcid funds fur ita endowment in 
1717 : but it was nut till 1800 that tlic Ciiivcrsity obtained an order 
from the privy counci I emimwcriug tlio ustablishinent of tho college. 
Eventually tlie college is to consist of a master, two professors (one 
of tho laws of England, and one of inefluano), 10 follows, and 0 scholars. 
At pL'^eut only the luiirttor, jirofeasurs, and three fellows aro appointed. 
The appoiutmr'nt oftiic remaining fellows and tlio scholars is reserved 
until tixe couiploUon of the bitiidiugs. The college wjw ujieueil in 
1821. The buildings aro to consist of a simcioiis i[iiadriingle. Two 
side.s only of this ipiadmiiglo ax's completed; the cost was nnwraids of 
(50,0001. They wore dosigned byAVilklns and ai-o in a so-called Greek 
stylo, but aro by ixo ntuans a favourable example of oivshitoctiind taste. 

(t.'amden, liritanni'i, edited by Gough; Lysons, Afagaa Britannia; 
Kiiller, Hiatorg of tkf l/nireraitg of Vatahrulyr ; Dyer, lliat. of Uiiiver- 
ailg and (Julhges of CantLritlge; Carter, Vambridge; Mviaoriala of 
Uauibridye, by T. \Vi*ight, and H. L. Jones; Deighton, Cambritlye 
(fi'iile; Vainbridga L'liiveraitg Otdvndar, Ac.) 

(U.'VMllUTDGE, MiMsachnsettrt, Cniteil Stiites, a city and tixe capital 
of Ariddlesox County, is situated in 42 ' 23' JN. kt, 71" S' W. long., 
distant 3 miles N'.N.W. from liostoii, with which it is coimecied by 
bridges and by railway across Charles llivrr : tho pupuktiou in 18.10 
was lu,21si. Wlioix fiuiiulcJ by tho New England settlers llxis place 
wtxs called New 'I’owu; but after tho founding of Harvard college 
the town roccivctl its present name, in compliment to Gxo English 
Uiiivci-sity of Caiiibridgo. For particulax's in refei'once to Harvard 
collugu, now university, we I'efer to the article IlosTON. Mount 
An\>iini eotnotory, which is sitiuxtod at Cambi'idgo, is also noticed 
under Heston, 'rhe city possesses an olMcrvatory and several line 
l>idilic buildings. A weekly newspaper with Bovoral monthly and 
txunrtorly litoiiury journals are published in Cambridge. 'The first 
printing executed in Itritiidx America wiu performed at Cambridge in 
1030, with an apparatus sent from England in tho precexlitig year by 
the Uev. J. Glover, a Dissenting minister. The first thing printed was 
* The Fiufiman’s Gath;’ the second was an alman.oc. The first Isiuk 
that issued from the Cambridge press was a version of the Psidins in 
metre, printed in 1640. In 1663 an edition of the Bible, translated 
into the Indian Kanguage, was priiibeil. Cainhriilgo was for thirty- 
five years tho only place in Now England in which printing was 
carried on. 

CAMBlilDGESIIIRE, on inland county of England, lying between 
52" 1' and 52" 45' N. lat, 0" 81' E. and 0" 16' W. long. It is of an 
ii'x'egnlar oblong form, having its greatest length about 61 miles, and 
its greatest breadth 32 miles; and is bounded N. by Xinoolusbire; 
K by Norfolk and Suffolk; S. by Uertfonlshire and Essex; and W. 
by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshii'C, and Northamptonshire. Cam¬ 
bridge, the county town, is 48 or 49 miles in a di^t lino N. by E. 
from London. The area of the county is 893 square miles, and the 
population in 1841 was 164,459; in 1851 it waa 185,405. 

Sarfaet, Hydrography, and Communieationa. —^Tl^ whole northern 
part of t^ cotmty and a considxffable part of the centre are com- 
prohended in the vast tract of fen-land Imown as the Bedford Ixevel. 
'The inoloBures in this part ore ohiofly formed by ditches, and tho 
country presents few trees except pollard willows. The towns and 
vUlages are on spots which rise above the general level of the Cans, 
and the churchos crowning there slight elevations may bo distingixished 
at a oousidorable distance. To those iuaulated eminences the desig¬ 
nation of *ev' (island) appears to have boon applied; and hence 
Thorn-ey, WhitGea-iy, Rama-ey (Huntingdonshire), and other placo^ 
derive port of their name. The deugnation of * the Isle of Ely’ vma 
at first restricted to the insulated eminence on which Ely stands, 
though it has now a much more extended si^iuification. The southern 
part of the county has rantly-rising hills, wmsomo wood in the^arta 
bordering on Suffolk. The Gogmi^og lidll% south-east of Camlmdgo, 
MW the highest in tlie county. Coach and Horsed hill, or Orwel 
hill, south-west of Cambridge, is about 802 foot above ^e level of 
the sea; and MiuUngley hill, west of Cambridge, 238 feet. 

The chii-f rivom of the county ore the Neue and the Ouse, with its 
tributsxiflathe Com, Lack, Jto. The Nene has only tho lower part of 
its ooune in this county, the border of which it touches just below 
Peterborough, where it ia divided, and flows in throe channels. One 
arm, under the name of Catswater and the Shire Drain, winds to the 
north-east and forms the boundary between Cambi’idgeshiro on the 
one hand and Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire on the other. 
Another arm, under the names of Whittlasey Dyke and the Well 
Creek (or tho Old None Hivor) passes to tho east by Wbittlesev and 
March, ond joins the Ouse at HaltuFa Loito Sluice. The thira arm 
(Morton’s Lwun) proceeds in a tolerably direct line mst-north-east to 
Wisbmob, and from thenco north into the 'Wash. The Shire Drain 
joins tlxia just at its outfsL The natural ohannol of the liver oan 
now hardly be dutiiigfuiahed,so much has the river become oonneoted 
with the immense system of artfftoial drainage and navigation oanietl 
on ia this part of the country. The Onte first joins this county below 
St. Ive^ and winds north-east to the Uennitoge Sluice, oividiug 


lluuttogjlourthiro fx-oxn Caiiibiidgcelxiro. At iri-rxiiitage Sluice tl.e 
nvor m its natural courae turns to tho aunth-cost, and again gradually 
to tho north-east, receiving the river Cam. It then posses the city of 
Ely, Iwlow which lb m joined by the Lark. From the junction of tho 
Lark it flows north-east for a few miles, receiving the Little Ouse ftom 
Thetfoni and Bx-andon; at this point it leaves Cauibiidgeshire luid 
cutors Norfolk, tliroiigU which county it flows uoxthwanl till it enters 
the Wash below Lyixix. Fruiix Ileimitoge Sluice a uiivigablu out» called 
tho Now Bedford Uiver, ruiiii north-cast in a direct line across Cam¬ 
bridgeshire into Norfolk, aftex* oixtex-iug which it joins the Ouse at 
Denver Sluice, where the Old Nciic Uiver also joins the Ouse. Tho 
xxatux'ul channel bctwueix Hermitage and Denver Sluice ia now only 
navigable, or at least is only used fur navigation, so far as is requisite 
fur the navigation of ita tributixry Htreoms, the Cam and tho I^-k. 

A canal from Wisbeach to the Old Nciie Uiver connects the ixaviga- 
tioii <if tho Nene and the Ouse. 

’rhe (Jam, or Oranta, is formod by the junction of several Hiiiall 
Hti*oains which x'ise in Essex, tlii! princijiul one of ilietn rising between 
Haflruii Walduii and Dunmow. From Cauibridgi-, wLom Uxo ixavigu- 
tiuii eoinmnnccs, tho Caiix ruii.-i ixortli-iiorth-uast and falls into tli<> 
OuHd about thi'uo miles above Ely. 'J'hc Lark, navigablu as far ns 
11111^ St. Kdmundrt, properly belongs to Suffolk. It so|iaratcM that 
county from CumbriilgeHlxiro for about seven mile.s from its junction 
witlx thu Ouso; and tixe Konnet brook, a feedcT of tho Lark, foi'iiis 
the boundary botwocn these two coiuxtios about soveix uiiloii before it 
fulls iixto the lairk. 

The tiiuxalrt of these Oiiuntics are not nunxerotirt, except those con¬ 
nected with thu fun dUti’ie,t, tho priuuqjal of which have Iwcu already 
noticed. [BxDl-'uitn Levkl.] There is a canal from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Itamsey, Uuntingdousliire, callod tho Foi-ty Foot, or 'Ver- 
uxuideu’rt Drain, to tho Old Bedford River, which is a cut now scarcely 
used for navigation, i>aralIo1 to the New Budford River, 'rixex-e aiv 
navigable cuts from thu Ouse to Suhum luid Reclio, and a canal run¬ 
ning nearly north and south (the Ijoiidoii and Cambx'idgo Junction 
Cai^) connooting the (km below Ciunbridge. with tixe Stort (.it 
Bishop Stortford) and tho Lea, and ultimately witlx tho Thaines. 
There is a branch from iixis caixiil at Great Shclfurd to Wluxddun, 
lietweeti Royston and Huntingdon. 

Tho chief coach roarla aro those from London to York aixd Kdiii- 
buigh (tixe Great Nurlli Ituod), to Norwicli by Newmarket, aixd ti> 
Cambridge; fx-uiii ('ambridge to Hiiiitiiigiloii, Newmarket,aiiil Lynn; 
uxd from the Great North Hoad by St. Ives to Wisbeach. Tlio (Ireat 
North Roa<l enters the county at Royston, 38 miles from Loudon, and ■ 
traverses it in a direction uliuiib north by west through Huntingdon- 
shire. The rood from London to Cambridge tiirough Itoystou turns 
off from the Groat North Road at Itoystou and I'uns uortix-onst to 
Cambridge, about 13 uiiloa. Auothor road to Oambriilge, brnnebiug 
ufiT from ti^a Groat North Rood at Puckeridgo in Ifei'ts, ontora Cam¬ 
bridgeshire near Fulmere or Foulinire, and imitos with the roati 
through Royston at Ilawkston, about five milos shoxi of Cambridw. 
The Norwioix and Newmarket nxxd enters the couuto just beyond toe 
villi^ of Groat Chosterford, about 46 miles firom London, and runs 
north-east to Newmarket and finaUy quits the oounty to enter Suffblk 
about five miles beyond Newmoi'ket and 06 miles from London. The 
north part of the county is traversed a rood which bmnohes off 
from tim high North Rood just whore thu leaves Cambridgmhire to 
outer Huntuigdonshir^ and running north-north-east through St. 
Ives, ra-enters Cambridgeshire at (Ihatteiia’ Ferry, runs through 
March to Wisbeach, and to Holbeoch, Sliding, amt Boston in Liu- 
culnshtrci. There aro several other roads in the couutv. 

The Yarmouth branch of the Eastern Counties railway enters the 
aoutoeni border of Cambiidgoshii'e near Groat Chestertbro, runs post 
Ciunbridge to Ely, wheiw it turns eastwanl and soon after quits the 
oounty. But the East Anglian line oontinues the railway communi¬ 
cation northward to Kii^s Lynn. From tho Eastern Counties line a 
branch belonging to a separate oompany divoigcs at Chestorford to 
Newmarket. But the Newmarket line, although completed, is at 
present closed: tho receipts not having been found sufident to meet 
the working expenses, and the oflBura of the company being in oouBi- 
sion. From Cambridge there are branch lines oostwoi-d to Newmar¬ 
ket, and noi’to-west to Si. Ives and Huntingdon: from St. Ives too 
lin o ia continued northward to March, re-entering ('ambtidgedxiiv 
near Chattens. From Ely a line whi^ is wholly in tois county is 
open to March; from Max-oh it is contiuaed westward to Peterborougli, 
and northward to Wisbeach. A branch of the Groat Northern rail¬ 
way loaves the main lino at Hitchin in Hertfordshire, and proceeding 
north-east passos Royston and joins the Eastern Counties line at 
Cambiidge. 

CMogieal Ckaracier .—The south and south-castem poi-ts of tin* 
county are occupied by part of the great obalk formation which 
extends, within tixe Umita of Cambridg^ire, from Newmarket heath 
to Royston : it forms the mass of the Gogiuagog hilli^ south-east of 
Cambridge, and of the Royston downs, which ore couiiecteil with the 
Luton and Dunstable downs (Bedfordshire), oqd by uxem with tlie 
Chiltem hills (Bucks). There ore also in Cambridgeshire Jiw' musses 
of this chalk detached fhxm the principal mass-'tixe Coach and 
Horses hill, n^xr Orwel, south-west of (Cambridge, and Modiugloy 
hill, west of Cambridge. The chalk of Combi’idgeshire consists of 
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two varlatici^ the upper containiug an abundance of the common 
black flint, and the lower or gray chalk, which contains little or none. 
The upper ia found in the south-east part of the couuty: the lower 
chalk forma the principal hills, and occupies the north-weat 2 >art of 
the chalk range. The chalk is furrowed transversely W the depression 
through which the London and Cambridge Junction Canal posses, and 
which separates the Gogmagog hills from the Royston downs. The 
district north-east and cost of Cambridge is the most level chalk 
district in England; its flatness alone gives importance to the othur- 
wm inconsiderable eminences of the Gogmagog hills. Tho chalk dis¬ 
trict of Cambridgeshire dips gently to the south-east. The chalk 
rests upon a blue clay, called in the county ' gait,’ which is considered 
as a variety of the cnalk-inarl formation that crops out from beneath 
the north-western boundary of the chalk. This formatiem occupies a 
considerable extent of surface, extending to tho boundary of Hunting¬ 
donshire and Bedfordshire; its thickness is variable, averaging per- 
Itaps 200 or 220 feet. It is nearly impervious to water. In a few 
places the iron-sand, which underlies the gait, rises to the surface. It 
forms excellent garden groimd. Throughout the whole of this 
formation many fragments of mineralised wood are found; when dry 
they crumble into a fine powder, but when moist and frosh from the 
eortJi arc definite in form, and have tho bark in tho utmost stato of 
preservation. The whole of the uorthem part of the coiuiLy is over¬ 
spread with tho fens [Bedford Lgvkl] ; tho greater part of which in 
this county is comprohondod in tho Isle of Ely. Tho marshes south 
of tho Old Ouse, about Soham, Wicken, and Uocho, are not included 
in the Isle of Ely. 

Surface, Soil, Climate, d'c. —The soil of this county is extremely 
various, consisting of clay, loam, and chalk, both in the uplands and 
the fens. Although there lure some poor commons and heaths, tho 
greater part of tho land is fertile, in soiue sjiots called white land, 
which have chalky subsoils, great crops of wln-at and beans are raised. 
Tho Burwcll wheat is in great request for seed iit many parts of 
England, and tho cheeses of Cottenham indicate considerable richness 
in tho pastures. The climate in tho uplands is mild and healthy, but 
in tho fens agues and fevers provail when the water has o'-aporated 
and left the land in a half-dry state. In proportion os tho fens are 
drained and the laud is cultivated, tho air becomes more healthy. 
The upland district is siifliciently varied to afturd good situations for 
i-esideiices; but until tho beginning of this century a very small pro¬ 
portion of tho land was inclosed. During tho lost thirty yoaiu many 
common-fields, heaths, and feus have been inclosed. Many of these 
inclosures have taken phice under special Acts of Parliament. The 
villages were mostly situated in hollows, between gentle elevations, 
where tho soil was naturally most fertile; and being scattered through 
an open country, with their small inclosures and orchards, presented 
insulated green spots, which formed a strong contrast with the sui’- 
rounding open fields entirely destitute of trees. Tho fen district is a 
dead flat intorsectetl with ditches, canals, and sluggish streams. Tho 
soil consists of mud mixed with decayed and half-decayed vegetable 
matter. When the superfluous water has been removed, a soft spongy 
surface is left, which is much improved by burning. The ashes thus 
produced by being mixed with the soil greatly enrich it, and the most 
luxuriant crops ore obtained without auy other preparation. When 
a judicious rotation is adopted, and the ground is not too mucli 
exhausted to be restoretl by proper manures, this laud, which is 
reclaimed from a state of comimrative niqjroductiveness, becomes 
very valuable. The fens, where they have not been brought into 
cultivation, produce turf for fuel, and reecls and sedges for thatching 
and lighting fires. Osier-becls are likewise formed in some places, 
and give a good return. By the introduction of sainfoin on some of 
the thin ch^ky lands, a soil naturally unproductive now supports a 
great quantity of cattle and sheep, and also bears good crops of com 
after having been some years in grass. By judicious surface-draining 
many soils in the county now too wot to bear tumijis or to allow 
heavy cattle to bo depastured upon them in spring or autumn, would 
become dry ajid sound; and tho water being carried ofl' by the drains, 
would not stagnate below tho surface and keep the ground in a soft 
state, equally prejudicial to tho growth of all plants not usually found 
in marshes, and to the cattle and sheep depastured on them. A con¬ 
vertible husbandry might then bo introduced, the expenses of culti- 
vatiou much diminished, and tho produce greatly increased. 

Dtvwons, Toiciu, Ac. —The divisions of Cambridgeshire have under¬ 
gone little change since the Domesday Survey. We subjoin a list of 
the present huudrods, giving also their situation in the couuty, and 
their ancient names:—Wisbeach, Witchford, Ely, occupy tho northern 
half of the county, and correspond to the two ancient hundreds of 
Ely, Staploe (E.)—Staplehou. Cheveley (E.)—ChavelaL Radfield 
(S.E.)—Radefello. Chilford (S.E.)—Cildeford. Whittlesford (S.)— 
Witehrfeld. Triplow (S.)—Trepelau. Anningford (aW.)—Eming- 
ford. Stow, or Long Stow (aw.)—Stou. Papworth (W.)—Papeword. 
niorth Stow (central)—Norestou. Chesterton (central)—Cestretono. 
Wetherly (central)-—Wederlai. Fiendish (central)—I^mindic, or 
Fhunidina Staine (central)—Stones. The county itself is called in 
Domeeday Survey Qrontebrigoscire. Ih that siuvey the town of 
Cambrid^ is taxed as a hundred. 

Besides the county town, Cambridos, this county has one ciiy, 
Ely ; and seven market-towns Wisbsaob, March, Thobkst, LntTOV, 


and SoHAM; Njbwmabkbt, partly in Suffolk; and Royston, pjirtly in 
Hertfordshire. Several other places formerly had xuarkets; that at 
WiHTTi.KSKV has been disused for about fifty yours; it seems to have 
been held by pnssoription. For notices of these towns wc rofer to 
their rospcctivo oi'ticles. We subjoin a brief notice of the decayed 
market-towns and soma of the more considerable villages, with tho 
population of their several parishes in 1861. 

Abinfflon Piyotlt, or Abington-in-tM-Clay, 12 miles S.W. from Cam¬ 
bridge, population 238, had formerly a market on Fridays. It is now 
a place of no importance. There arc two other Abiugtous in the 
county, Alnnyton, Great, on the river Granta, 8 miles S.E. from Cam¬ 
bridge, population 331, has an ancient church and a Free school for 
girls supported by T. Mortlock, Esq. Abmyton, Little, tho adjoining 
}>urish, population 307, hits an ancient church, with some interesting 
features, of early English date. The King’s Arms, Bourne Bridge, in 
this parish, was a celebrated posting house on tho Newmarket rood 
previous to the opening of tho railways. .BaUnham, 10 miles E.S.E. 
from Cambridge, population 1362, belongs to tho govornors of the 
Charterhouse, London. The church is modern ; there is a Dissenting 
chapel; also an Infant school. Barrington, on the left b-auk of the 
Rhea, 7 miles S.S.W. from Cambridge, population 69(5, had anciently 
a market on Mondays. O’lie churoli is partly' of tfarly English date. 
The Iiidepciidenls liave a chapel here. There is a Nati<mal school. 
Baaainyboarne, 13 miles S.W. from Cambridge, population 2148, ha<l 
formerly a market on Mond.ays, which was originally granted by 
Henry III.; also a fair at tho festival of St. Peter and St. Paul which 
lasted for eight days; but those have been loug discontiuiied. 'I'lie 
church, which is ancient, contains several good muiuiments. Royston 
Union workhouse is in this polish. Bourne, about 12 miles W. from 
Ciunbridge, population 916, has a large church partly of early hliiglish 
date. The nuuisiou of Emi llelawarr, a handsome modcni structure 
in tho Elizabethan style, is in this parish. Bur well, 11 miles N.E. 
from Cambridge, population 2187, is a very extensive parish. 'J’he 
village of Burwell with the connected hamlets of lliglitowu, Newiihaiii, 
and North Street, extends for about two mi1(»4. Tlio church is a very 
handsome building of the perpendicular date aud style, with windows 
of large size, and containing very elegant tracery. In the clmrch are 
sonic good monuine.nts. Tliero are some rioniiins of an ancient eastJe. 
Oaxton aud Chestkhton being scats of Pooi'-Liuv Unions will bo 
noticed in separate articles. Chatterk, 24 miles N.N.W. from Cam¬ 
bridge, i>opnlatioii 61.38, is a very large and populous vill:ig<‘, but has 
no feature of geiim'ul interest. Besides Uiu clini'cli there are iJissent- 
ing chapels ; also a National an<l a British school. (Jo/tvii/ntm, 7 miles 
N. from Cambridge, population 2314, has a line church of aiiciimt date, 
with a lofty tower snrmonntod with pinnacles. The Wesleyan Method¬ 
ists, Independents, and Baptists have places of worship. There is 
an Endowed Free Grammar school. Thoro are several paroeliial 
charities. JJoddinyton, 30 miles N. by W. from Cambiidge, may bo 
noticed as tho largest parish in tho county, and the j-ichest lieneliee 
in the kingdom, 'rhe, parish contains 3ti,98.'i acres of rich ami fertile 
land; tho living, u rectory in tho gift of the I'eyton family, is retnriied 
at 730G^. a year: the ]iopulatiou of tho entire piirisli, which include.^ 
tho ohupelrics of Bonwick and Maroh and tlie hamlet of Wimbliugton, 
was 9703 in 1851 ; that of Doddington itself w'os 14.64. Here was 
formerly one of tho palaces <jf the bishops of Ely. An Endowed Free 
school for 28 boys, founded in 1696, had an income from endowment 
in 1837 of 1751. ; but no return bus boon obtained in roferouco to the 
present state of the school. Bownkam, or Little. Pown/iam, Isle of 
Ely, 17 miles N. from Cainbridgo and 3 mila) from Ely, population 
2299, has an ancient church; Wesleyan Methodist and Biiptist 
chapels; and a Fxee school. Tho inhabitants are chiefly agricultural. 
Ill Dowuham Park are soma remains of tho palace of Bishop Cox; 
they are now used as barns, Duxford, 9 miles S. by E. from Cam¬ 
bridge, on the west side of the Eastern Counties railway, population 
844, contains two churclics, and has several paroeliial charities. In 
Duxford are the remains of a monastery, pai't of which is now used as 
an inn, pai-t as a bani. Feu Dilion, on llie Cam, 2^ miles N.E. from 
Cambridge, population 656, has an endowed Froo school and a National 
school. The chancel of the church is an interesting oxami>le of tho 
decorated stylo. Fordha/m, 16 miles N.E. from Cambridge, jiopuktion 
1684, is a largo but quiet aud uninterostiug village. Puj-ion, 7 miles 
S. by W. from Cambridge, fiopulation 469, had formerly a market and 
two fairs; one fair is now held at Easter. The churi^ is of perpen¬ 
dicular date and style. Pulbourne, 5 miles E.S.E. from Cambridg^e, 
]>opulation 1462, includes tho two parishes of All Saints and St. 
Vigors. The churches of both polishes stood in the same churchyard 
till 1776, when that of St. Vigors having become much dilapidated, it 
was ti^en down under the authority of u special Act of Parliament. 
St. Vigors’ church is of the early Eoglish and perpendicular styles. 
It contains some interesting ancient monuments and brasses, and a 
wooden pulpit, believed to be of tho 14th century, and one of the 
oldest in the kingdom. There is a Free school in the village. Gam- 
linyay, on the Irarder of Bedfordshire, about 14 miles W.S.W. from 
Cambridge, population 1886, was formerly a market-town, but is now 
an unimportant village. The parish is very laroe. The church is a 
handsome structure. QrawlcheMtr, 2 miles S.S.W. from Cambridge, 
population 686, is by some antiquaries supposed to be the Cambo- 
ritum of Autooimis; others suppose that Roman town stretched 
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from the present town of Cambridge to Grantehester. The village 
contains a National school. JIaddrnhmn, in tbo Isle of Ely, 13 miles 
N. by W. from Cambridge: population 2118. The church, a hand¬ 
some building of the pcrijoudioiilar style with a very lofty spire, stands 
on an eminence and is visible for a considerable distance. The Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists and Baptists have places of worshij). The Fi'ee 
school, foiinded in 1043, had an income frorn endowment of 70/. a 
year, and liafl 67 scholai's in 1851. Jfisfon, 4 miles N.N.W. from 
Cambridge : population 1011. The church, which is small, is of the 
early English stj^le, with later insertions. There is a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel. There is an endowed Free school, for which a 
now school-house h.os been ci’cctotl within the last few years. JslrJtam, 
on the border of Stiffolk, 20 miles N.E. from Cambridge, ijopulation 
2230, lias a neat gothic church, a Wesleyan Methodist, an Indepen¬ 
dent, and two Baptist chapels; also two Free schools. Kingston, 8 
miles S.S.W. ftwa Cambridge, population 816, h»ul formerly a market 
and two annual fairs ; it is luiw a poor village. Lercrivgton, 44 miles 
N. from CamVu’idge, population *2143, is an agricultural village of no 
jmrticular interest. In the church is an excellent latten lectern. 
lAttlcport, in the Isle of Ely, 11 miles N.N.E. from Cambridge: 
2 )Opuitttion, with the bumlcts of Old Bank and Apshall, 3832. Tattle- 
port has a very liandsomo church with a lofty tower; a Wesleyan and 
a Primitive Methodist and two Tkvptist cliafiels; also a National 
school. The inlmliit.auts arc chiefly d«)p<Mideiit on agriculture. Long 
Stanton, 7 miles N.AV. fi*oni Cambriilge, population 834, contains two 
churches : St. Mic.liaol’s, a rude structure t>f early English date with 
a thatched laiof, and All Saints, a rather handsomis gothic building 
with a lofty tower .and spire. In the village is a National school. 
Long Stanton was tho scat of the Hatton family frotn a very early 
period until I'cccntly. Tho uolilu Kli/.abethan m.anor-housc ha.s hccii 
most part pulled down to make way for a now and smaller mansion. 
The Bishop of Fly had a p.alace here in which Queen Fli/.abeth was 
entertained. M c( On it rne, 10 imlen N. by W. from Cambridge : popu¬ 
lation 1031. The. clmi'ch is a handsome edifieo of the decorated style, 
.and e.outaiiis some good monuments. Tho Independents and Bitptists 
have pl.accs of woivhip ; t.licre is a. Nalional school. OaJcington, 5 
miles N.W. from (!amhridge, population (5it4, has a very excellent 
g<iLhic church ; a Baptist eh.apcl ; and a National school, iSaiCHton, 
() miles S. hy W. from (.'.ainliritigc and 1 mile from the Whittlesford 
station of the Etwtern (lountics railway, jiopnlation 1121, was formerly 
a. marktih-town, and the vestiges of tho market-crOss arc still standing 
in the centre of tho village. The church, which is very spacious, is 
]>art.ly of tho Norman date, with windows of tho decorated period, 
which with various details, and the MOTiiuneiits in tho interior, are 
of much interest to tho arohicologist. Tlnwo arc places of ■worship 
for Uoin.aii (.'atholics and Jndt^pendents ; also almshouses and other 
parochial charities. Mawstou in.anor hou-se, a i»icjtureH(jue old mansion, 
was ^•rectled in 1,557 by Sir John Huddleston,'with the m.ateriuls 4>f 
Cambri<lge eastlo, given to him by Queen M.ary. Skelford, Great, 4^ 
mih-s S. from Ciunhridge* : population 1(138, including minierous 
lahourei-B c'ltiploycd on 'I'ii.ilway works in pvogia'ss. The church is of 
the ptirpejalicular period, and contain.! some good brasses. Thoi’c ai*o 
a [dace of woivhip for Baptists, and N.ational and British schools. 
Extensive lltiur-mills are in the parish. At (Treat Sbelfonl is a station 
of the Kastem (Jonntics railway which is largely nsod for tho convey¬ 
ance of agricultural produce. Shttford, Little, ailjoining Oroat Shel- 
ford : population 530. Tlic inliabit.anis of both parishes arc dependent 
on agriculture. Slretluim, Isle of Ely, 11 miles N. from Cambridge: 
populathni, with Thetford hamlet, 1,597. Tho church is ancient; 
near it .stands a .stone pillar. Tho houses in Stretham are mostly 
new, a fire having destroyed tins greahn* part of the village in May 
1844. Isle of Ely, 18 miles N. from Cambridge : [lopulatiou 

1814. The village consists of one long street; the inhnhitan'ts arc 
wholly agricultural. The church, a spacious e<1iflce partly Norman, 
has two towers with pinnacles, .and .a spire. 'Fhe Wesleyan Metho<liats, 
Baptists, and Quakers have places of worship. The village stands on 
an eminence, .and commands extensive views, Swaveseg, 9 miles N.W. 
from Cambridge, population 1385, formerly possessed a market and 
a fair. The church originally belonged to a inonastery founded hero 
Viefore the conquest; it is chiefly of tlie decorated style, of which it is 
a good example. There arc chapels for Bajitists and Unitarians; 
National and Biitisb schools; and some parochitd charities. Triplow, 
or Tkriplofic, 10 miles S. from Cambridge, population 621, has an 
ancient cburch ; a Dissenting rnoeting-house; and a British school. 
Triplow heath was for awhile the hea«l-c]»iartei’a of the parliamentary 
army commanded by Fairfax and Cromwell. Trumpington, 2 miles 
S. from Cambridge, population 771, is a sfirt of suburb to Cambridge. 
Tho church is an excellent speoimon of the decorated style. Many 
portions of it are voiy beautiful; and there arc several monuments of 
much interest—among others a brass of Sir Roger Trumpington, a 
crusader, who died in 1288, the oldest incised slab known with the 
exception of one at Stoke D’Abernon in Surrey. In the village is a 
largo mansion belonging to the Pemberton family. WaterbeacA, an 
extensive village and parish, 5 miles N. by E. from Cambridge: popu¬ 
lation 1440. The church is partly of early English date. There are 
chapels belonging to tho Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists; on 
Endowed Free school; almshouses, and other parochial charities. 
Since the opening of the Eastern Counties railway, which, has a 


station hero, Waterbeach has considerably Increased. Willingham, a 
laige Bgrioultural village and parish, about 10 miles N.W. from Cam¬ 
bridge : pojsulation 1604. Tho church is a very fine and spacious 
edifice partly of early English date, with a lofty tower, and a remark¬ 
ably good wooden roof. A mortnaiy chapel has a stone roof of high 
pitch and of rather uncommon design. There are chapels for Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists and Baptists ; an Endowed Free school for 30 boys; 
almshouses and other parochial charities. Wimpole, 9 miles S.W. 
from Cambridge, population 462, is chiefly noteworthy as containing 
the seat of the Earl of Hardwickc. The mansion is a spacious brick 
building, the centre of which was erected in 1632 by Bir Thomas 
Chicheley; tho wings were added by Lord Oxford ; the chief ap;u4>- 
ineuts were fittotl up by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. In tho picture 
gallery and principal rooms is contained a very valuable collection of 
paintings. The library is laige and valuable; and there is an exten¬ 
sive and important collection of state papers, now well known by tho 
publication of a portion of them a few years back. Wimpole church 
was built by Lord Chiuicellor Hardwickc in 1749; it contains several 
costly monuments to the Hardwicke family. 

DivUtiomt for Eccle»ia»tical and Legal Parpose*. —The county is, for 
the moat pari, in the diocese of Ely. The parishes arc mostly in the 
archdeaconry of Ely; a few arc in the archdeaconry of Sudbury. 
There are 165 parishes. By the Poor-I^aw Commissioners tho county 
is divided into 9 Unions ;—Cambridge, Caxton and Arrington, Ches- 
terioii, Ely, TJiiton, Newmarket, North Witchford, Whittlesey, and 
Wisbeach. These Unions include 173 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 638,803 acres, and a population in 1851 of 191,514; btit 
the boundaries of tho Unions are not strictly co-ecpial with those 
of tho county. Cambridgeshire is in the Norfolk circuit. The 
assize.^ and <|uarter-sessiuns are held at Cambridge. County courts 
ai*e hold at Bourne, Cambridge, Ely, March, Newmarket, Uoyston, 
Boham, and Wisbeach. The county returns throe membera to the Impe¬ 
rial Parliament; the bonuigh of Cambridge twe ; and the University 
of (Cambridge two. Cambridge is the chief place of county election. 
Accoi*diug to the ‘Census of Religious Worship’ token in 1851 it 
appears that there were then 404 places of wor.shi[t in tho county, of 
which 176 belougoil to the Church of I'lngland, 72 to Baptists, 57 to 
Wesleyan Methodists, 39 to Primitive Methodists, 6 to Wesleyan 
llcforincrs, 38 to Independents, and 17 to various similler bodies. 
The total number of sittiugs [U’ovided Wiis 104,546. 

Hiatorg and A nliquitie». - \n the most remote period of British 
history Catiibriilgeshire appears to have been iuhabitetl l»y tho 
Iceui, a powerful nation. fti the Roman divison of the island 
this eounty was included in Flavia Cajsorieiisis. Several British 
and Roman roiuls crossed the county: tho Ikcuold and Ermine 
Streets are supposed to bo Briti.sh. Ikcncld or Icknield Street 
crosses tho county from tho neighbourhood of Newmarket to tho 
neighbourhood of Royston. For a considerable, [lari of this dis¬ 
tance it runs parallel to tlic road from Ne%vinarket to London and 
a little to tho left of it. Near the bonier of Essex it bends to tbo 
right and runs westward, ,just within the boundary of the county, to 
Uoyston; whence it gi'adually turns to the Houth-wc.st, and runs 
towards Baldoek, Hcrtfonlshiro. This ancient road has been in some 
[>aris so far obliterated by tho plough as not to be easily traceable, in 
other parts the marks of its course are evident. Emiino Btreei entered 
tho county at Royston, and rair to tins left -of the present lunipiko- 
road to Caxton and (lodmancheater near Huntingdon. A Roman road 
in tho same direction ke[>t ne:irly in the, line of tho present turnpike- 
road. Tho great Roman I’oatl (Via Devana) which connected the 
colonies of Caraulodunum (Colchester or Maldon) ami Deva ((^.’hester) 
ptissod through Cambridgeshire, entering the county from Withersfield, 
near Haverhill in Buitblk, and proceeding with little deviation from a 
straight lino to Cambridge, where it is supposed tho Romans had a 
bridge, and from thence nearly in tho line of tho prc.scnt turuf>iko-rnad 
to Oodmanchester near Huntingdon. Other roads are still traceable 
or have been mentioned by antiquarian writers. Ronuin antiquities 
of various kinds have boon dug up at Cambridge, Boham, Elrae, near 
Wisbeach, and other [>hu:cs. The circular e!uu|) of Vamllebury on 
the Gogniagog hills; Arbury in tho parish of Chcstei'ton near Cam¬ 
bridge ; Willitighatn on the edge of the fen; and tho earth-works round 
the sites of Bourne and Camps (.astleH, are probably of British origin., 
Vandlobnry, frtnn Roman remains found there, appears to have been * 
afterwards occupied by tho Romans; and Willinghajn was occupied 
and strengthened witli new works by William the Conqueror when ho 
besieged the Isle of Ely. At Great Shclford near Cambridge ore tho 
remains of a Roman camp; and a Roman embankment, cuuueuted with 
the. works for draining tho fens, extends boj lo miles from Elmo to Tyd 
St. Giles near Wisbeach. There are some remarkable ancient ditches in 
this county, ns the Devil’s Ditch near Newmarket, running north-west 
and south-east for about 4 or 6 miles, and crossing the Loudon road ; 
Fleamdyke, running parallel to it, at a distance of 6 miles; a thin.! 
near Bourne Bridge, not far from Linton; and- ' fourth, a slighter 
work, near Foulmiro,'hearly in the same direction as the first two. 
The Devil’s Ditch, the largest probably, and the most'perfect, consists 
of a deep ditch and an elevated vallnm, having a slope of .53 feet on 
the south-west aide, where the ditch is, and 26 feet on the north-east 
side; tho whole of the works are about 100 feet in breadth. 

In tho wars between the Baxons and Danes this county suffered 
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severely. About the year 870 Cambridge was burnt by the Daniali 
invaders; the monasterieB of Ely, Soham, and Thomey were destroyed, 
and their inmates slaughtered. Tbe firrt attack of the barbarians on 
the Isle of Ely was repulsed, but the second was successful; many of 
the Saxon nobles who had taken refuge there with their effects became 
the jnrey of the invaders. In 875, in the rei^m of Alfred, the larger 
ortiou of the Danish army was posted at Cambridge, which md 
eon rebuilt. In 921 an army formed of the Danes settled in East 
Anglia by Alftied, surrendered at Cambridge to Edward the Elder. 
In 1010 Cambridge vras again burnt by the Danes, who were ravaging 
the country under their king Svein. When William the Conqueror 
invaded England, tbe most obstinate resistance which he experienced 
Was in the Isle of Ely. Hereward le Wake, son of Leofric, lord of 
&nnne (Bourne f) in Lincolnshire, had been banished in early life for 
his violent temper, and having signaJised his valour in foreign parts, 
vras in Flanders when the battle of Hastings was fought in 1066. 
Hearing that his paternal inheritance hod been given to a Norman, 
and his mother ill-used, be returned to Engluid and commenced 
ItostiliticB against the usurpers of his patrimony. The Isle of Ely 
was bis centm station, and he built on it a wooden castle which long 
retained his name. William surrounded the island with his fleet and 
army, attempting to make a passage through the fens by solid roads 
in some rarts and bridgm in others; and either awed by the supersti¬ 
tion of the tidies, or wishing to make it subservient to his interests, 
he got a witch tc march at the head of his army and try the effect of 
her incantations ogainst Hereward. The Anglo-Saxon, no way 
daunted, set fire to the reeds and other vegetation of the fens, and the 
witch and the troops who followed her perished in the flames. The 
actions of ^Hereward became the theme of popular songs, and the 
Conqueror’s own secretary, lugulphus, has penned his oulogium. 
During his warfare against the Normans his camp was the refuge of 
the friends of Saxon independence: Morcar earl of Northumbria, 
Stigand archbishop of Canterbury, Ellgwin bishop of Durham, and 
others repaired to him. The defence of the Isle lasted till 1074, and 
the Conqueror penetrated at lost only by virtue of a compact with 
the monks of Ely, whose lands beyond the island he bad seized. 
Hereward, unsubdued, contrived to make his peace with the king, 
obtained the restoration of his inheritance, and died quietly in his 
bed. 

^ In the civil wairs of Ste]>hen and the Empress Maud, the bishop of 
Ely, who supported the empress, built a wooden ciistle at Ely, and 
fortified the castle of Aldreth (in ITadflenham parish), which appears 
to have commanded one of the a]>proaches to tho Isle. The Isle then 
aud aftorwartls Buffered much from the ravtrges of war, and from 
famine and i>estilenco. In the civil war between John and his btii'ons 
the Isle was twice ravaged by the king’s troops, first under Walter de 
Biiuck, and aftenvards about 1216 under Fulko do Brent and his con¬ 
federates. The barons took Cambridge castle, and tho king marching 
into Cambridgeshire did, as Holinslied expresses it, ‘ hurt enough; ’ 
but on tho king’s retreat the barons recovered tho Isle of Ely except 
one castle, probably that at Ely. In the troubles w'bich marked the 
close of the reign of Henry III. the Isle was again the scene of contest. 
It wos taken and fortified by tho barons, who ravaged the county and 
took and plundered Cambridge. Tho Isle w&b retaken by tho king’s 
son, afterwards Edward L, in 1266 and following ycai-s. In the civil 
war of Charles I., the county of Cambridge supportcl^ tho cause of 
the Parliament. Tho University adhered to the roval cause, and the 
heads of tho University voted their jdato to be melted down for tho 
king’s use. In 1646 Cromwell took possession of Cambridge, and 
the Earl of Manchester being sent «lown, expelled the most cminont 
lr>yalists from tho University j in 1645 Cromwell was again sent to 
secure the Isle of Ely. When the king was seized by Comet Joyce 
in 1047 the parlinmeiitary army was at Rennet, in this county, near 
Newmarket; but tbe king was com'e 3 'ed by Cromwoll's order to 
Cbilderiey, near Cambridge, whei-e Cromwell and Fairfax visited 
him. On the 9th of Juno in the same 3 'eRr the king was removed to 
Newmarket. 

Of baronial castles this county has scarcely any remains: there are 
some remains of a castle in Chovoloy Park and at Bm'well, both 
• “”*1 earthworks, marking tho site of castles, at 
E'y» Bourne (between Cambridge and Potton, in Bedfordshire), and 
Castle Camps, near Linton. Bomc old entrenchments at Swavose.y 
near St. lyes, called tho Castle, are probably the remiuns of a mansion- 
house. Of Wisboach Castle and Barssingbourao Castle, near Roystou, 
there are no roinnins. At Downham m tho Isle of Ely are aoino 
remains of an ancient palace of the bishoi>a of Ely, and there are 
some old manor-houses, or remains of manor-houses, in different 
places. The principal monastic establishments in the county besides 
Uioso at and near Cambridge, Ely, and Thorney, wore Anglesey 
Pno^’ Austin canons at Bottisham, between Cambridge and New- 
iUorkut; Denny Abbey on the edge of the fens for Nuns Minoresses ; 
and Snengay, a house of the Knights Ilospithllcrs at Wendy, near 
Royston. Of these there are no remains that call for notice. Of 
uiicimt ecclesmstioal edifices tho most striking are at Cambridge 
and Ely, and Thorno 3 ' and Whittlesey; but there are various others, 
parts of wbicu will well repay tUo attentiou of tho student of gotliic 
architecture. 

Csmbridgcshirc is almost enUrt*l 3 ' an sgricuUiir.d county, ranking 


the sixth in that respect in England. In 1861 there wore three 
savings hanks in Cambridgeshire: at Cambridge, Ely, and Wisboach. 
The total amount owing to depositors on the 20^ of Novoml^, 1861 
was 180,9862. 18s. 

CAMBUSNETHAN. [LAKaBKBHlitB.] ' 

CAMDEN. [Cabouna, Sogtth.] 

CAMDEN. fWALM, Nbw South.] 

CAMELFORD, Cornwall, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in tho parish of Lant^los and hundred of Lesnewth, is 
situated in 50* S7* ^ lat., 4* 40' W. long.; distant 12 miles N. by E. 
from Bodmin, and 228 miles W.S.W. from London. The population 
of the parish of Lanteglos in 1851 was 3740, of which atmut one- 
half belonged to the town of Camelford. The town is governed by a 
mayor and coiporation. Tho living of Lanteglos is a rectory in tho 
arondcaconry of Cornwall and diocese of Exeter. Camelford Poor- 
Law Union contains 12 parishes and townships, with an area of 
36,012 acres, and a population in 1851 of 7309. 

_ Camelford derives its name from tbe river Camri or Alan which 
rises about four miles to the north-north-east, and flows through tho 
town. Camelford was made a free borough by Richard, earl of Corn¬ 
wall, brother of Henry III., and afterwords king of the Romans. 
From tho time of Edward VI. the borough sent two members to 
Parliament till it was disfranchised by tbe Reform Act. In Camel¬ 
ford are tho ruins of an ancient chapel; the pai’ish church is at 
Lanteglos, about a mile and a half from the town; the Wesleyan and 
Association Methodists and Independents have places of worship in 
the town. There is an Endowed Free school for 12 boys. The streets 
are broad and well paved. The town-hall was built about the com¬ 
mencement of the present century by the Duke of Bedford. A 
manufactory for serge employs some of the inhabitants. The market 
is on Friday for com and provisions. A county court is held in 
Camelford. The neighbourhood of Camelford is supposed by 
some to have boon the scone of the battle in which King Arthur fell, 
and of another battle fought in 823 between the Britons and the 
West Saxons, under Egbert. A considerable amount of rain falls at 
Camelford, from its proximity to high hills. 

CAMEROON, or CAMARO ENS, a river of Africa, which dischai'gcs 
itself into the Bight of Biafra and into the same ajstuary as the 
Malimba, about 45 miles K. from Fernando Po. It bas a bar across 
its mouth, with an average depth of from 15 to 18 feet water over it. 
Of this river little is known beyond a few miles from the entrance. 
Like other rivers on this coast, it has been long known t<* be a great 
mart for slaves. Palm oil and ivory are obtained hero; the latter is 
considered very fine. Tho system of traffic is by bartifr. This river 
is separated from those to the westward by high laud called the 
C.amaroou Mountains, the highest peak of which i-iso-s to 13,000 feet 
iibove^ the sea, and is generally capped with snow. The name 
is derived from tho Portuguese word for shrimp, of which tlicre is u 
great abundance. Each side of the river is governed 1 y a separate 
chief, whose friendship must bo purchased by presents before any 
traffic is commenced. 

CAMPA'GNA DI RO'MA, the pfqmlar and histtjrieal name 
of the must southern part of the Papal States, cori’caponding in 
a great measure to the ancient Latium, is bounded N.W. by the 
Tiber, which divides it fi-om the Patrimoiiio di San Pietro; 
N. by the Anio or Toverone; E. by an offset of the Apennines 
which divides it from tho valley of the Liris or (birigUano in 
tho kingdom of Naples, and which temiinatcs at tho sea near 
Tcrraciua; S. and W. by the Mediterranean. Tho length of tho dis¬ 
trict thus designated from Ostia to Tcrraeina is about 62 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from the Aj>ei]nines to the sea is about 
45 miles. It is divided into two rcigions, the lowlands and the 
highlands, including the volley of the upper Sacco and port of 
that of the Tevorouc. The highlauds consist of ramifications of 
the Apennines; of tho offset which divides tho valley of tho 
Teverono from that of the Sacco, tho ancient Trerus, and on %vhich 
aj-o tho towns of Anagni, Palestrina, Ac.; of the Monti Lepini 
(Volscorum Montes), which divide tho v^Iw of Sacco from the 
Poniptino marshea ; and lastly, of tho Alban and Tuscnlan hills which 
rise in the middle of tho plain, and separate the lowlands of the Tiber 
from the Pomptino marshes. Towards the north the highlands of 
Alba and 'J’usculum arc connected by some high ground towards 
Zagarolo with the mountains of Palestrina, thus separating tho waters 
which run eastward into the Sacco and the Liris from those that 
run westward into the Tilier. The Apennines and the Monti Lepini 
are mostly rugged and bare; the valley of the Teverono is healthy, and 
the population robust, though poor; tho valley of tho Sacoo is wide, 
fertUo, and well cultiv.'vtod. Tho Alban and Tusculan mounts ai'e 
covered with trees, vineyards, and gardens; tho air is salubrious, and 
the soil in many places very fertile. Those who talk of the desolation 
of the Campiigna^ seem to have visited only the lowlands to the right 
and left of the high road between Rome and Naples, and that only in 
the summer months; for **in the winter and early part of the spring 
you see^ fields and pastures decked in all the luxury of a spontaneous 
vegeUtion, numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep grazing on 
the rich grass; but as soon as the hot sesuion comes, a sudden change 
takes place in tho appearance of the countr 3 ''—^vegetation ceases—first 
a yellow, then a gray tinge covers tho ground—the «lusty soil looks ns 
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if it wore calcined by firo-—the cattle migrate to the mountains—and 
the inhabitants di8per..e.’’ ( Toumon, * Etudes Statisques sur Rome.’) 
The lowlands of the 'I'ibort which form the Agro Romano, or territoiy 
of the ei^ pf Rome, which extends on both bonks of the Tiber, and 
which ianfton oonfonuded with the Oampdgna, contain about 660,000 
acres, which about one-half is arable land, the rest pasture and 
forest, and only about 6000 acres are marsh. This territory is divided 
into farms of from 1200 to 3000 acres, some however are much larger, 
as the celebrated farm of Campomorto which probably contains not 
less than 20,000 acres. All the arable land of this large tract is rented 
by a small number of wealthy formers who reside in palaces in Rome 
and manage the estatM by means of fottori. or agents and dorks. It 
is evident that it is not the marshy ground that caxue the unwhole* 
aomeness of this part of the country. The surfooe of the soil is in foot 
undulating and oiy, and slopes gently towards the coast; the malaria 
must be. attributed to other natural causes. In Sir Wm. Qell’a 
* Topography of Rome and its Environs,’ which is accompanied with 
on excellent map, embracing almost the whole province of the Cam- 
piigna, with the exception of the Pomptino marshes, we find the 
following statement:—There are 242,000 rubbi of arable land, 82,000 
of which are considered to be in healUiy districts, and the rest, being 
unwholesome, ara sown with groin only once in four or five years. 
Wheat returns about nine to one. lire vineyards are 14,600 rubbi; 
pastures, 162,000 rubbi; orchards, 1400; woods and forests, 170,000: 
fo all 690,000 rubbi, or 2,360,000 acres, besides rocks, sands, marshes, 
rivers, Ac., which occupy about 145,000 rubbi more. There are 
700,000 sheep, 100,000 homed cattle, 4000 buffaloes, and 35,000 
horses, besides pigs and goats.” This statement however comprises 
also part of the adjoining province of the Patrimouio di San Pietro, 
on the right bank of the Tiber. The groat plain between the south 
slope of the Lepiui Mountains and the sea, which is known by the 
name of the Pomptino mardies, extends from Torre Tr<i Ponti to 
Terracina, a length of about 22 miles by 10 of breadth; of this extent 
only the lower tract, about 66,000 rubbi, is really marshy. Pius VI. 
draine<l 9000 rubbi which were constantly under water. Of the 
whole extent of the marahy ground, ouc-third is Busceptiblo of culti¬ 
vation ; another third is in jMisture, and the rest forest or marsh. 
Tho extent of the Campdgna is about 2400 squai'o miles, of which 
about onu-half is unwholesome, and only inhabited by a pcruioiiout 
population of about 15,000. The total population of the Campilgua 
is 276,325, exclusive of the city of Rome, which in 1852 had a popu¬ 
lation of 17.5,838. 

The Campttgua is divided into two odministi’ativ'o districts—the 
Comarca di Roma which is under the jurisdiction of the governor of 
the city of Rome ; .and tho deleg.ation of Frosinouo. Stu:lx towns in 
tho Campitgna as arc not noticed in separate articles in this work are 
given under the hoods Roma, Comauua j>i ; and Frosinonk ; and the 
ancient geogiupliy of tho district is given iiudor Latil'M. 

The iiixme of Campitgna di Roma was adopted in tho middle ages, 
to distinguish the country from the ueighhouring Campauiiv, or (’am- 
pitgun Felict!, in the kingdom of 1^01)103. Tho depopulation of tins 
Campdgna of Rome is often, though moat ciToncously, attributed to 
Ifopal misgovernmont; it is an historical fact that it was nearly as 
desolate in the time of Cicero as it is now. The depopulation of the 
country dates from the early conquest by Rome of the vju’ious people 
who inhabited Latium : tho long obstinate n^sistiuico of tlie latter, 
and especially of tho Volsci, in coiiscquonce of which most of their 
towns were destroyed; the subsequent devastations by Sulla; aud 
the custom of the Roman patricians to ahandoii their vast estates to 
the cultivation of slaves and the c<are of overseers. The lowlands 


near Rome are mentioueil as unwholesome by I^ivy, (bcero, Strabo, 
TIoi'ace, Ac. After the fall of the Wt>stern empire, the devastation of 
Latium bocame complete, and Rome, reduced to a population of less 
than 20,000 inhabitants, stood literally in the midst of a desert. 
After tho return of the Po|«}S from Avignon in 1377, the pojiulatioii 
both of Romo and its territory began gradusdly to increase again. 
Since the pontificate of Sextus V,, ‘the re-^^torer of public peace and 
security’ (1585-90), it has been steadily though slowly increasing. 
It is probably owing to the Papal government that Rome and the 
Camp^na are not reduced to the condition of Babylon or Palmyra. 
No ivdministration could render the lowlands of tho Camp%aa healthy, 
or fix a population in them. Those provinces of the Papal States 
which enjoy a more salubrious atmosphero, such os Umbria, Perugia, 
the valley of Rieti in Sabina, the Marches, arc among tho finest, most 
populous, and liest cultivated in all Italy. 

The cultivation of the plains of tho Campitgna is peculiar. Tho 
farms, as above stated, are very largo. Tho farmer seldom or never 
resides upon the estate, tho farmhouse being occupied by tho fattoi’e, 
or steward, and by herdsmen. In winter the form is covered with 
cattle; the sheep then collected in the Campitgna amount to about 
600,000, and tho lai^e gray oxen fed for the Roman market amount to 
about half that number. The herdsmen ride over tho plain dressed 
in sheep-skin cloaks and armed with long pikes; thoir horses, almost 
as wild-looking os themselves, are in the summer turned loose among 
the woods and morasses along the coast, where with herds of buffaloes 
and swine they feed till caught again for winter and spring service. 
When the summer comes, and with it tho insalubrity of the soil 
returns, the sheep and oxen are driven to tho Apennines. Some hun 
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dreifo of labourers are engaged evoi’y your from tho highlands for the 
mrvice of one farm, between tho mouths of October and J uuo, and 
double tho number at hain'cst-time, after which they return to their 
hills, or come to tho hospitalf of Rome with the malaria fever. At 
harvest-time tho heat in the Campdgna is most intense and tho mal¬ 
aria most fatal The hardy peasants from the Volsciaii hills for the 
sake of earning a few crowns reap all day under a scorching sun, and 
sleep at nip;ht on the ground shrouded by tho heavy pestilent vapour 
which begins to rise after sunset, and which in a week after overcomes 
the healtliiest and hardiest. During tlie summer mouths only a small 
number of permanent servants romains on the foams. This system 
of farming on a largo scale is rendered necessary by the malaria, and 
the consequent depopulation of the plama. In tho highlands aud 
valleys of the Apennines property is much more subdivided, the 
farms are of moderate size, and most of the villagers have gardens 
and orchards or vineyards. Tho highest summits in the Campdgna 
ore—Monte Caoume, m the Lepini ridg^ 8500 feet ; Monte Cavo, in 
the Alban ridge, 8000 feet; Maschio d'Atiano (Mods Algidus), an 
eastern projection of the Albim, 2950 foet; Monte Tusoulo, 2000 feet. 

(Toumon; Ooll; Chateaurieux, Lettrea Seriie d^Italie/ Foreign 
Quarterly Review; Murray, Handbook for Ventral Italy; BZewitt, 
Handbook for South Italy.) 

CAMPAN. [PvnKxfcEs, ILvutks.] 

CAMPA'NIA, tho ancient uatno of that pai-t of the present kingdom 
of Naples which is now called Terra di l,avofo. It was celebrated 
from tho remotest times for its oxtraordinaiy fcitility, and its soft 
and genial climate, 'rho Osci, or Opici, and Auaoues (probably all 
one people), arc tho first inhabitants of Campania recoi-ded in history. 
Etruscan colonies afterwards spread to this country, and founded 
twelve cities, including Capua, which became the principal city of 
Campania. The Etixiscans of Campania appear to have degenerated 
from their ancestors, aud to have become licentious, indolent, and 
idle. Tho Etruscans wore driven out or conquered by the Samnites, 
who finally yielded to the Romans. The cruel invention of the fights 
of gladiators, aRerwards ailopted by tho Romans, and carried to a 
frightful extent, is attributed to the Campanians of Capua. 

After being allies of Romo the Campanians of Capua took the p,ai‘t 
of XlaiiDibal, aud were severely treated by the Romans in consequence. 
[Capua.] Livy (xxiii.-xxv.) s 2 icaks at length of tho Cuiupimians, 
their manners, and the part they took in the second Punic war. Tho 
island of Capreac (Capri) was reckoned a part of Campania. Tho Vul- 
turnus was the principal river of ('am^iania. (Stitibo, ]>• 242, Ac.) 
For a description of tho country see Terra di Lavoro. 

CAMPBELTOWN, Argyleshiro, a royal burgh and sea-port in tho 
jmrish of Campbi Itown, near tho sonthciu extremity of tho peninsula 
of Cantirc, stands on a loch or indentation of tho coast, which forms 
an excellent harbour, .about two miles long and one mile broad, with 
from 6 to 13 fathoms’ dojith of w'ator. It la situated in 55° 24' N. lat., 
5“ 42' W. long., 65 miles W. by S. from Glasgow. Tho population of 
tho buigh was 6880 in 1851. Tlio buigh is governed by a provost 
aud 17 councillors, ami in conjunction with the burghs of Ayr, Irvine, 
Invcraiy, and Gbaii, rotunis one member to the Imjierial Parliament. 

Campbeltown was till 1700 a fishing village; but in that year it 
was created a royal burgh by William III. It then stood entirely on 
the property of the Duke of Argylc, and priucii>ally on tho south¬ 
western side of the harbour; but it has since- extended round ibe 
head of the loch towaixla the north-eastern side. There arc good 
quays on both sides of tho harbour. Tho intercoui'sc with the main- 
Laiid has been much iiicrease«l by steam navigation. Tho vessels 
registered as belonging to the port on December 31st 1852 were 21 
sailing vessels of 1252 tons, and 2 steam vessels of 259 tons. The 
vessels entei'ed at tho }>ort during 1852 wci'c—Coasting teade, inwards, 
751 of 21,856 tons; outwimi.s, 341 of 86-15 tons : steaiii vessels, 
inwards, 342, tonnage 44,619 ; outwanla, 339, tonnage 43,954. Foreign 
trade, one British vessel, iuwaixls, tonnage 166. 

There are many distilleries in Cumphcltown and in Gic uciglibour- 
kood. The principal imiiorts arc barley from Ireland, and cools from 
Glasgow and Ayrshire. The principal exporis are highland cattle 
and sheep, herrings, ami whiskey. Fishing is a considerable braueli 
of industry in Campbeltown and its neighbourhood. Tiicre is a 
weekly corn-mnrkct. In tho parisli, and about throe miles from tho 
town, coal of inferior quality has been found. 'There is a canal to , 
facilitate its tran.sport to Compbcltown. Besides tho two parish 
churches, which are collegiate charges, and in one of which the sendee 
is in Gaelic, Campbeltown contains cliupola for the Free Church ami 
other Proshyteriaii Dissenters, an Episcopal chapel, and a chapel for 
Roman Catholics. The toivn-houso is a spacious building with a spire. 
A weekly market is held on Thursday for -he sale of grain and other 
agricultural jiroduce. In the centre of tho chief street of the bnrgli 
is an ancient granite cross, elaborately sculptured. It is said to have 
been brought from Iona. The parish contains tho ruins of two 
chapels, around which ai-o small burying grounds. On the coast arc 
the remains of what have been considered DauisL forts. 

CAMPBELTOWN. [Van Diemen’s Land.] 

CAMPDEN, CHIPPING. [Gloucestershire.] * 

CAMPEACHY, a town in Yucatan which forms pai-t of the Mexican 
Rojiublic, is situated in 20“ 0' N. lat., 90° 30' W, lo.iig., on the west 
;o.ast of the peninsula of Yucatan, on tli.at portion of tho Gulf of 
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Mexico which ia aometimea called the of Campeaohy, but more | 
appropriately the Bjiy of Vera Cruz. T^e smaller au^ open bay, 
about the centre of which the town is built, is properly the Bay of 
Campoachy. The town contidne about 16,000 inhabitanta, though 
some oatiinates make it 30,000, probably inchiding the subxirba. The 
houaea are conotructed of etone, generally of one story only, and 
being whitewashed, though the v^dowa are without jglaas, extending 
along the low flat shore, have a pleasing effect. The streets are 
rectangular throughout the city, and thoro arc several good public 
buildings, including six churches, six convents, a handsome theatre used 
also ooraudonally for a ball-room, and a college. There is a museum con¬ 
taining a fine collection of shells, other objects of natural history, and 
numerous Yucatan antiquities, which was founded by two monks, 
the brothers Comacho. There is also an Alameda, or publio walk, 
planted with double rows of omiigo-iroes and furnished with seats. 
The town is fortified, but the fortifications were much damaged in 
1841-2, when it wa.H besieged unsuccessfully by the Mexioms on the 
revolt of Yucatan ; they have however been completely repaired, and 
the bastions are mounted with heavy ordnance and mortars. Thei'O 
are some singular old caverns under the town. The harbour ia formed 
by a jetty or mole. The exportations consist of logwood, or Cam- 
poachy-wood, cotton, and wax. The wood is cut in several places, 
especially on the banks of the Rio Champoton, south of the town ; 
and the wax is got from the wild bees without slings, which are 
common in the country to the cost. The country around is very 
picturesque, well wooded, and the climate ia healthy imd agreeable. 
There are many quintas or villas in tho neighbourhood of the town, but 
the hovels of the poor luitive Indians are anything but agreeable objects. 

CAMPLt. fAmiuzzo.] 

CAMPO BASSO. (Sannio.] 

CAMPO FOllMIO, a village 4 miles S.W. Jrom Udine, in the 
Venetian province of Friuli, on the high rood to Treviso and Venice. 
It is celebrated for the treaty of peace concluded here, 17th October 
1797 between General Bonaparte, in the name of the Frenoh I'epublic, 
and Count Cobeutzel and General Moorfeld, the Austrian plenipoten¬ 
tiaries. By that treaty the emperor of Austria resigned Lombardy 
and Flanders, and received tho Venetian States os a compensation. 
During the negotiations Bonaparte’s hetul-quarters were at Ptutseriano, 

B few miles from Campo Formio, near tho banks of the Tagliamouto. 

CAMPSIE. [Stirt.inushirb.] 

CAMPSIE HILLS, in Scotland, extend between tho lower courses 
of the rivers Forth and Clyde, in a general direction from E.N.E. 
to S.S.W. They occupy the middle portion of the county of Stirling 
ajid the south-east part of that of Dumbai'tou. More than one-third 
of Stirlingshire is covered with the Campsie Hills an<l tho valleys 
belonging to them, but only a small part of Dumbartonshire. The 
Campsie Hills are not connected with any mountain range of Scot¬ 
land. To tho south of them extends the plain, through the north 
portion of which the P'ortb and Clyde Cuntvl runs; and at tlieir 
western extremity they are separstod from tho hills of lleufrewshiro, 
which terminate east of Port Glasgow, by tlio wide and deep bed of 
the Clyde. They are separated from the mountains skirting the 
banka of Loch Lomond on tho west by the valley of the Leven. The 
mountains south-east of Ben Lomond ore also detached fi*om them. 
From Buchanan, near Loch Lomond, a phun with an average width 
of four or five miles extends to tho banks of the Forth at Kippeu. 
This plain in Its highest parts is hai'dly more than 200 feet above 
tho BOO. Farther east the valley of tho Forth divides tho Campsie 
Hills from the high summits in Perthshire and the southern extremity 
of the Ochill Hills. The rock on which the castle of Dumlmrton 
stands, close to the Clyde, is the south-western extremity of the 
range; the rock of Stirling Castle is its north-eastern extremity. At 
nearly an equal distance fl-um Imth these ixiuks are the Campsie Fells, 
the highest portion of the system, which rise to more than 1500 feet 
above the sea. In these hills tho sources of the Carron, tho Eudrick, 
and the Glozert are interlocked. From this point the Campsie Fells 
branch off west and east, and continue about 12 miles in each 
direction, ending on the west near Killeom. On the oast tho range 
divides into two ridges, which inclose the valley of the Cai*ron, till both 
terminate somewhat more than a mile above Denny. 'Fhe southern 
ridge is the higher, and rises in some ^loints to 1350 feet; the northern, 
which is much lower, separates the valley of the Carron from the 
hills about tho sources of the Bannockburn. From tho point where 
the sources of the Kndrick and Carron are interlocked, a ridge 
branches off in a north-easterly directiou, and conUnues to the banks 
of the Forth, at Touch, a distance of about 10 miles. At the souroe 
of the Qlazort another ridge of high laud called the Kirkpatrick 
Hills branches off fi*om the Campsie Hills, which -for four or five 
miles runs south-west, but theu declines to the wost^ in which 
direction it continues for about 10 miles, till it terminates about s 
mile from ^e banks of the Leven, opposite Bonhill. These heights 
occur considerable space, sending off to the south and north offsete 
which advance southward to the road leading from Dumbarton t( 
Gla^ow, where Chapel Hill and Dulnotter Hill ore situated. Thi 
descent of the Campsie Hills to the north is everywhere gentle, an< 
oftoi terminates in moon; on the south their dwUvity towards tht 
plain is steep, and the streams are full of rapids and Mis. Coal is 
found in some places. 


CAMPUS MARTIUS. [RoMa.] 

CANAAN. [PalbstinkJ 

CANAD.A, divided into Canada East, or Lower Canada, and Canada 
West, or Upper Canada, is the most important British settlement on 
tho continent of America. Its southern extremity is Point Pelde, or 
South Foreland, which extends to the south of 42° N. lat. (near 
■2° 46' W. long.). No boundary having yet been fixed between 
Jonada and the British posses.siona to the south and west of Hudson’s 
Bay, it is impoHsible to assign its extent towards the north. It is 
however usual to consider {dl the countries north of the great lakes, 
which are drained by the rivers that fall into the St. Lawrence, os 
belonging to Canada; while those drained by tho rivers falling into 
the Auntie, or Hudson’s Bay, are considered os portions of other 
divisions of tho British posse-Hsiuna. Conformably to this notion, the 
most northern point of Canada lies between 52° and 53° N. lat., at 
some dhitance uortli of the Lake of Manicouagan, near (15° W. long. 
The most easterly point is Cape Gaapd south-west of tho Island of 
Anticosti, 64° 15' W. long.; and tho most western extremity may be 
lousidered to bo Goose Lake, in 48" 5' N. lat., 90° 14' W. long. 

Canada borders on the west, north, and for the most part also on 
he cast, on other British territories, and in these directions its 
joundaiy-liue is generally undetermined. The meridian of 67“ 60' 
W.. long, and the river Ristigouche divide it from the British colony 
of Now Brunswick. On the south and partly on tho cast Canada is 
bounded by the United State.s of North America. The line of 
iomarcatiun in this direction was iU-<lefined by tho treaty of 1783, so 
that the frontiers respectively claimed by tho British and the United 
States governments embraced between them a disputed temtory of 
about 8000 square miles. By tho treaty signed at Washington, 
August 9, 1842, the bovmdary between British North America and 
the United States was permanently defined on the east, and on tho 
west as far as the Bocky Monntaina The eastern boundary comineuces 
lit a point called tho Monument, at the source of the river St. Croix, 
thence north following a line marked in 1816 and 1817 to its inter¬ 
section with the river of St. .Tohn and to the middlo of the channel 
of tho river ; thence to tho mouth of tho river St. Francis, along its 
uhauuel and tho lakes through which it flows, to tlie outlet of Luke 
Pohenagamook; thence south-westerly in a straight line to a point on 
tho north-west branch of tho river St. .Tohn—which point is to bo 
10 miles distant fj-om the main brancli of tho St. John, i>utif the 
said point is found to be less than 7 miles from the nearest crest of 
the liigidauds which divide the rivers flowing into the St. I.awreuce 
and tho St. John, then tho said point is to recoile down tho said 
north-west branch of tho St. John to a point 7 miles from the crest 
--thence in a straight lino to whore the parallel of 46“ 25' N. lut. 
intoraccts the soutli-west bi'auch of tho St. .Tohn; thence southerly 
to its source at Metgarmette Portage and along tho highlands which 
divide tho rivers falling into the St. Lawrence from those falling Into 
tho Atlantic to Hall’s sti'eam, and down tho middle of it, until the 
line intersects tho old line of boundary surveyed previously to the 
year 1774 at tho 45th degree of N. lat., and theucu west along that 
parallel to the St. Lawrence, or as it is here culled the Catamqiii. 
From this point the line is drawn along tho ixnirso of the river, and 
through tho lakes Ontario, Erie, Hux*on, and Superior, aud the 
passages which unite these lakes to one another. By the ti'eaty of 
1842 tho western boundary is altered at tho entrance to Lako Superior 
so us to trausfer to the United States tho Island of St. George, or 
Sugar Island. The line is theu Civrried through Lako Superior north 
of Isle Royale, along Pigeon River aud Lakes StusagiuegOy Cypress, 
Bois Blanc, La Croix, Little Vennillion, Namocon, and La Pluie to 
Chaudi5re Falls, thence to tho north-western point of the Lake of the 
WockIs (49° 22' 55" N. lat., and 95° 14' 38" W. long.), thence due 
south to its intersection with the 49th pai'allel of latitude and along tho 
parallel to the Rocky MountainB. Previously to tho treaty of 1783 the 
extent of Canada to the west was much mora considerable than at pre¬ 
sent—ex tending as far south as tho source of the Mississippi (47° 10' N. 
lat.), and from tho source of this river west to the Rocky Mountains. 

The average breadth of Canada from south to north is about SOU 
miles, and tho length from Tjako Superior to tho Island of Anticosti 
about 1000 miles. This gives an urea of about 300,000 square 
Another statement gives Upper Canada about 90,000 square miles; 
Lower Canada, 205,863; and the St. Lawrence River with its cestuaiy, 
62,500~making tho total surface 348,363 square miles. Nearly the 
whole of Cana^ is situated within the basin of the St. Lawrence 
River, both having one common boundary on tho north; but on the 
south the basin of the St. Lawrence extend to a considerable distance 
into the United States of America, running from the western extre¬ 
mity of Lake Superior to the most southern point of Lake Michigan, 
by a line desonbing a curve towards the point where both lakes 
approach nearest eaw other. Fri>m the most southern point of T.alr« 
Michigan it runs east-south-east to the sources of the river 
which empties itself into the western comer of Lake Erie: it Gien 
turns east-north-east towards Lake Erie, and runs parallel to it at an 
average xfistance of 15 to 25 miloi. So far the elevated land forming 
the margin of the basin of the river seems to be from 1000 feet to 
1200 fert above the leyd of the sea. At the eastern extremity of 
Lake Erie the range forming the boundaiy-liue turns due east, and 
nms parallel to Lt&e Ontario: but here the diatanoo from the lake 
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varieB from 60 to 70 miloB, and the average elevation of the country ’ 
is estimated at rather more than 1400 feet above the sea. This range, 
which up to 76“ W. long, continues in that direction, east of that 
meridian turns to the south and joins the Oatskill Mountains on the 
banks of the* Hudson (near 42" N. lat.). Between the north-eastern 
extremity of this ridge of high laud and another ridge which b^ins 
near 74“ W. long, and 43“ 20' N. lat. on the southern shores of Laho 
St. George, the edge of the basin of the St. Lawrence not formed 
by a ridge, but by nearly a flat country, which is not more than 600 
feet above the level of tho sea. Through this break the Great Erie 
Canal in the state of Now York has been cut. From the south comer 
of Lake St. Georj^o the edge of the St. Lawrence basin runs first north 
by east, but having approached to the distance of 70 miles from the 
banks of tho river, it turns north-east, and runs parallel to its course 
up to 70“ 20' W. long., where it follows the mountain ridge which 
extends from the origin of St. John's River northward till it ap¬ 
proaches within 20 miles of the St. Lawrence. This distance it 
maintains on an average up to Cape Rozicrc, at the mouth of the wide 
.'estuary of the river. The high land forming the edge of its basin 
oast of Lake George is probably never loss than 1600 feet above tho 
level of tide-wator. 

Tho whole basin of tho St. Lawrence is calculated by Darby to 
contain 6.37,000 s<piare miles, of which J 

Sq. miles. 

Tho upper basin, or that of Lake Superior, contains . 90,000 

Tho middle basin, terminating at the great falls of tho 

Niagara. 160,000 

The lower basin, to the mouth of tho St. Lawrence . 287,000 

637,000 

Of this area Lake Superior covers 43,000 square miles, Lake Huron 
16,500, T.ako Michigan 13,600, Lako Erie 10,900, Lake Ontario 
12,600, .and the river St. Lawrence with its wide .'estuary 62,600 
square miles, making in all 149,000 square miles. 

According to this calculation the country drained by tho efllux of 
tho basin coraiuascs 388,000 square miles, of which about 290,000 
belong to Cauad.a and 98,000 to tho United Stsites of Amcric;i. Tho 
five great lakes extend from west to e.ast ovew nearly 15.^ degrees of 
longitude, with a difTcrcncc of latitude of about 8^ degrees, 'riieir 
contents amount to more than half of all the fresh water on the face 
of the globe. 

Lake Snjjorior, tho true soui-ce of the St. Tjawmneo, is the greatest 
of all known fre.sh-wator Lakes. It is crcsccni-shapcd, convex to the 
north, and terminating to the south-east and south-west in uoiTOW 
points. Tt measures on a curved line «lrawn through the centre mure 
than 400 miles in length ; its extreme breadth is 175 miles, and its 
cireumference, following tlie sinuosities of tho coast, about 1740 miles. 
Its surfiu:e is 627 feet above tho tide wateiin the Atlantic, and appears' 
from various iiidicatinns on the shores to have been 40 or 60 feet 
higher at some remote pci'iod. Its depth varies much, but is gene¬ 
rally very great, and at its maximum is prt>bably 1200 feet. When 
its surface is agitated by storms it I'csembles the ocean. It is subject 
to a considerable rise at the time of the spring-freshes, especially after 
a rigorous winter. . Tho Thunder Mountain, one of that class of 
mountains which in some places approach near and form tho margin 
of the lake, is a bleiik rock about 1200 foot above tho level of the lake, 
with a perjiendieular face of its full height towards the west. It is, 
says Simpson, “ one of tho most appalling objects of the kind I have 
ever seen.” The rivers which fall into Lake Superior are not long, 
but they amount to upwards of 60 of some size, and several are bro(^ 
at their mouths. In general they are not navigable, or only for a 
short distance, as they descend in their short course from heights 
which are from 600 to 614 feet above the lake. The St. Louis, the 
most considerable of these tributaries, which enters at tho extreme 
soitth-wcst angle, is the channel of communication with the Upper 
Mississippi; it rises 651 feet above the lake. Along tho north shores 
of the lake the rocks are from 300 to 1500 foot high, and would 
render the navigation dangerous during a gale but for the numerous 
small islands near tho entrance of inlets and bays, in which vessels 
find shelter. Tho country is dreary and almost without trees or 
vegetation; tho climate is cold, and game and esculent plants exceed¬ 
ingly scarce. ^ Along the south shore extends a low sandy beach, 
intersected with rocks of limestone rising 100 feet above the surface 
of tho water. Tlio navimtion is dangerous in this port, owing to 
there being no bay on toe whole extent of the coast. Islands only 
occur along too north shore and towards each extremity of toe lake. 
The ^gost, called Isle Royale, is said to be 100 miles in length by 
40 miles in breadth, but on most maps it has not half these dimensions. 
The waters accumulated in Lake Superior are carried off by a river 
issuing at its most ejistem angle, called St. Mary’s River or Strait 
About 12 or 16 miles from the lake it forms the rapids of St Mary, 
which are produced by a great mass of water forcing its way through 
a confined channel. The rapids are nearly 2 miles long, and have 
altogether a fall of 224 perpendicular height Canoes sometimes 
venture to descend the rapids, but generally avoid them by means of 
a portage about 2 miles long, which connects the navigable parts of 
the river. As far as the falls the river runs east, but below them it 
txims to the south-east, and dividing into jwver^ channels incloses 


numerous islands, of which too most considerable are St George or 
Sugar IslaniA St. Joseph, and Drummond ; the island of St Joseph 
belongs to Canada; the other two to the United States. This part of 
tho river is navigable for boats and sailing vessels of 6 feet draught 
Above toe island of Drummond the river widens and soon enters 
Lake Huron after a course of above 40 miles, in which it falls 32 feet, 
the rapids included. 

Lake Huron is only second to Lake Superior in extent, its greatest 
length in a curved line between St Mary’s Strait and its outlet being 
above 240 miles. From south to north it is 186 miles, ‘its extreme 
breadth, which lies nearly west-north-west and oast-south-east, ia 
about 220 miles; its circuit exceeds 1000 miles. Tho surface is 
596 feet above high water in the Atlantic; the average depth is 1000 
feet, but loads have been sunk 1800 feet off toe inlet called Siqfluaw 
Bay without finding bottom. It is divided into two iinequal jjortious 
by a series of islands called Manitoulin Islands, and by a peninsula 
cmled Cabot's Head. The Manitoulin Islands begin on too cast of 
Drummond’s Island in the veiy mouth of St. Maty's River, and 
extend east with an inclination to tho south for 120 miles. They 
belong to Canada. One of them, Great Manitoulin, is upwards of 
72 miles long, and varies in breadth from .3 to 2.3 miles, being singu¬ 
larly indente<l by inlets and coves, which give it a very irregular and 
broken outline. Its name ia derive<l from too language of the Indians, 
who regard it as the dwelling of the Groat Spirit, or ‘ Mauitou.' It is 
settled exclusively by Indians. These islands are divided from Capo 
Hurd, toe northern extremity of the peninsula of Cabot’s Head, by a 
strait about 10 miles wide, which contains a few small rocky islands. 
Cabot’s Head projecLs from tho south shoros of the lake, about 
60 miles into the lake, with an average width of 12 miles. That 
portion of tho lako which ia thus sei>arated from its main body is 
called Georgian Bay, and measures in length from the southern extre¬ 
mity of N atawaaauga Bay to St. Mary’s Stnvit about 225 miles. Its 
south portion east of Cabot’s Head has .m avei’age width of 60 miles, 
.ami lies south-south-ea.st and north-north-west; but between tho 
Manitoulin Islands and the north shores of tho lako i« docs not exceed 
7 or 8 miles, and soinetinins contracts to 3 miles. At NaLawnsauga 
Bay the shortM are high, but the lake is free from rocks. Farther 
north the shores are much indente<t and fringed hy a miiltitude of 
small islands and rocks. There is a sm.a11 naval station at Perietan- 
guisheno, an excellent harbour near the head of the bay about 3 miles 
in length, narrow and landlocked by Iiills on both sidtss. Thu main 
body of Lako Huron contsiins very few islands, and is generally of 
great depth, 'rho shores of Lake Huron oppositts the Manitoulin 
Islands am elevated and broken, especially between 81” and 82" 
W. long., where there is a bold riilge of hills called Cloche Mountains 
extending about 40 miles along the coast, and exhibiting distinctly 
thmo or four elevated summits. From CalH)t’s Head to the mitlet of 
the lake the shoros are in general low, or of very moderate height. 
This is a dangemus pari of the cutist, having no slieltcr for large 
vessels freim tho violent westerly winds except tho artifieial harbour 
of Goderich. The western shores of the lako do not rise to a groat 
height, and form nearly in the middle a deep and wide inlet—Saginaw 
Bay, which is 60 miles long by 20 miles wide. Among tho rivers 
falling into I,akn Huron throe are remarkable—tho Fi-ou^ais, or 
Frenmi River, the outlet of Tjakc Nipissing; tho Muskoka, tho outlet 
of toe lake of that uaino ; and the Severn, which issues from Lako 
Simeoe. The Severn is not navigable.' At its nortli-westei'ii extrtunity 
Lako Huron is united to Lake Michigan by the Strait of Machillimaki- 
noc, which is only 6 miles long and 8 miles wide. Lake Miuhigiiu is 
nearly 300 miles long, with an average width of 75 miles, luid very 
deep. Its form is elliptical and regular, except a break in toe west 
coast, which forms tho Green Bay, and is said to extend 100 miles 

? ara11el to the lake, and another bay on the opposite side called Grand 
'raverse Bay. Its shores are evorj^vheit) of a moderate height. This 
lake is surrounded by the territories of the United States. Its level 
is lower than that of Lake Huron, and a ciuTent constantly s<‘ts into 
it from the latter. 

The river St. Clair issues from tho south point of Lake Huron, ami 
runs 30 miles between moderately high banks till it expands into 
Lako St. Clair, which is about 30 miles in diameter and shallow, but 
has sufficient depth in its channel to admit steamboats and schooners; 
and the same is tho c-ose with the river St. Clmr. The shores of tho 
lake are low and level; and it receives from the' east two considerable 
rivers, too Great Bear River or Crock and the Thames. Issuing from 
too south-west angle of T.ake St. Clair the .Ivor is called Detroit. It 
first runs west, and then bends in a regular curve about due south 
to its influx into Lako Erie. Its length is 29 miles, and it is navigable 
for such vessels as are employed upon the It^es, being from 7 to 8 
feet deep. At Amhorstburg near its mouth is an excellent borlaiur. 
The banks of the river are moderately elevated. The fall between 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie is 30 feet. 

Lake Eric is S65 miles long and 634 niiles broad at its centre; its 
circumference is computed at 658 miles; and its surrice is 665 feet 
above the sea. It is the shallowest of all the great lakes, its avqrngc 
depth being 86 feet only, with a rocky bottom. The narigation mi 
this lake has rapidlv increased since the Great Erie Canal in the 
of New York and toe Welland Canal in Canada have been formed; 
but sovonil circumstances combine to render it tedious and dongeroiw. 
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The chief of tlicfio m the very heavy yt^Hiad twetl whioli' prevaila iu 
Btonny weather iu conaequence of th« ahallownom of>.&e watcra. 
Several elongated poiuta atrotch from tlie north shore into the lake. 
The moat couBpiciious are Point F 0 I 60 or South Foreland, Point aux 
Pina or T<nudgnard, Long Point or North Foreland, and Point Abino. 
The eoiithein abores belonging to the Unitetl States arc in general 
low, except ^twoen Cleveland and the moutli of the river Huron, 
where the cliffs almost perpendicularly nearly GO feet above the 
water-level. This shore has some harbours for small %’c,%ols. There 
arc several small islands 8 cattere<l over the west end of the Like, only 
one of which, Point Pehio Island, is inhabited. These islands have 
also in some places good anchorage and shelter for small vessels; and 
on Cunningham’s Island, which belongs to the United States, thci-e is 
a fine harbour called Put-in Pay, which has 12 feet of watei*, and is 
well sheltered. The basin of this lake docs not receive any grunt 
river except at its west and east extremities. At its west end it 
receives the Detroit and the Mianice, which flow in the territories of 
the United Stsites; and at its east end the Ouse or Qrand Kiver, 
whose mouth makes the best harbour on the north shore. 

The waters of Lake Eno descend to Ontarif> by the Niagara River, 
wliich commences at the extreme north-east point of Lake Erie, and 
runs 334 miles, measured along its coui-se, in a general direction from 
south to north. Its breadth varies fi’om half a mile to one mile and 
inoTO. It divides several times into two branches, including some 
islands; of which the largest, Griuid Island, belonging to New York, 
contains 11,200 aci-es. A. little to the north-west of Grand Island is 
Navy Island, noted for having been taken possession of by the Cana¬ 
dian rtsbels under Dr. Mackenzie in 1837. Below Grand Island the 
river is above one mile witle, and turns to the west, in which direction 
it flows to the Great Falls, 3.4 miles distant, and 20 miles from the 
bcginiuiig of the river. In this distance Us waU-rs fall 60 foot, of 
which they descoiKl 51 feet in the space of the half mile immediately 
above the falls, so that the river is navigable to the village of Chippewa. 
The Great Falls are formed where the river suddenly turns to the 
north-north-east. Above them the banks of the river are very little 
elevated ^ahove the water’s edge; but below the falls the csurreiit 
flows rapidly in a ]»cd sevoml hundred feet deep, and Availed in on 
both sides by perpendicular rocks. The cataract consists of two falls, 
divided from each other by a small island called Goat Island. The 
fall on the Aiiiericau side is 162 foot higli and 376 yards wide; that 
on the Canadian side, called from its .shape the ITorscshoe Full, is 700 
yards wide mid 149 feet high. The face of Goat Island measures 330 
yards. The whole breadth <if the river at this point is 1406 yards, 
and the lUiiss of water ]>r<}jected ouch niiiiutc over the j)rccipice is 
estimated at 710,000 tons. Four miles lower down is a I'cry strong 
eddy, called the Whirlpool; and 4 miles below it the river emei^cs 
from the rock-hound chasm, and flows in a dtiej) and gentle current 
between banks of moderate elevation. As more than onc-third of the 
Ni^ara is not navigiiblo, the navigation of Eric and Ontario has been 
united by the Wclhuid Cminl. 

Lake Onbino extends nearly Avest and east in an elliptical shape, 
incasiiriiig in length 172 miles, and in extreme width nearly 60 miles; 
its circuit is stated to bo 467 miles; the depth varies from 18 feet to 
300 feet, except in the centre, Avhere it averages 3000 feet, but is said 
^ bo in some jiloces beyond the reach of soundings. Its surface 
is 234 feet above the tide-water in the Atlantic. Its shores round the 
west end are of moderate height, they rise higher east of T<n-oiito 
where they oasumo a lofty character, but subside gradually as they 
approach the peninsula of Prince Edward. The i*cmainuur of the 
Canada side uja to the beginning of the riA’cr Catara<xni is low, and iu 
many places marshy. The southern shores ai-o in general Ioav or 
very little elevated; at the east end of the lake is a goo«l hai'l>our at 
Sac:ket'H. The Ctuiadiau shores have two excellent harbours for 
vessels of a middling size at Toronto and Kingston: tho bays of 
Qiiiiitd and Burlington are also remarkable for extent and security. 
Tavo laigo rivers fall into the lake fTOin tho south, the Genes.4ee oinl 
the Oswego or Onondaga; on tho northern side the Trent falls into 
the Bay of Quiut<<.^ There are some small islands at the east cxti*c- 
mity ; the largest is Wolfe Island, opposite Kingston, at tho efflux of 
the Cataraqui or St. LaAvrcnco, by which two channels are formed 
leading to tho river; tho northern channel is civlled the Kingston 
Channel, and the south the Carloton Channel. 

The St. Lawrence issues from Lake Ontario by the tAvo channels 
which BAirround Wolfe Island, but in this part and generally above 
Montreal it is called Cataraqui. The part of tho river immediately 
below Wolfe Island presents the appearance of a lake, and is studded 
with a multitude of small islands vaiyinggivatly in extent, shape, and 
^poarance, Avlienco it is called the Lake of the Thousand Islaiids. 
The nunmer of those islands is 1692. About 40 miles from T^ak* 
Ontuno^e cbaunel gradually becomes narroAver and the current im- 
erccptibly incroMcs, but continues gentle 10 miles farther down hi 
^..a^tt. Six miles beloAv this place a series of ramds commences, 
which 18 almost unintormpted to the he;ul of Lake St. Francis, immo 
diately boloAV 45“ N. lat. The greatest impediments io navigation 
occur between Johnston and Cormvall, where tho river in 39 miles 
ftills 75 feet, and very violent rapids are formed by tho heavy volunu 
of the waters. 

• *?^ho lakes of St. Francis and St. Louis, which follow, are only 


expansions of tho river. St. Francis is 25 miles long by 64 miles 
where widest; St. Louis, which is formed by tho junction of the 
Uttawiw or OttaAva River Avith the Cataraqui, is 12 miles long and 6, 
miles broad at its greatest width. Between tho two lakes lie tho 
rapids of the Coteau, the Ceihu's, and the Cascades, at tho last of 
Avhioh a sudden declivity in the bed of tho river, obstructed by rocks 
in some places, an<l scooped into cavities in others, produces a most 
singnlar commotion. The Avaters precipitated with groat velocity 
doAvn the declivity arc thrown ui) in sx>herical figures, and driven 
Avith tlio utmost violence back again upon the cuireut. At tho junc¬ 
tion of the OttaAva and Lake St. Louis there are four oousiderablo 
islands formed by the difi'erent channels of the river—Montreal, Isle 
Jesus, Bizarre, aud Perrot. Montreal, tho largest of them, is a beauti¬ 
ful island of a triangular shape, and contains tho city of the same 
name. Tho surface of tho island is nearly level, with tho exception 
of a mountain (CoteuAi St. PieiTc) and one or two hills of dight 
elevation, from wliich floAv numerous streams aud rivulets. Isle Jesus, 
separated from tho north-west of Montreal by the Rivi5re des Prairies, 
is 21 miles long by 6 miles broad, and is level and admirably cultivated. 
Off its south-west end is Isle Bizarre, about 4 miles in length and 
nearly oval, Avcll cleared and tenanted. Isle Perrot, 7 miles Tong by 
3 miles broad, lies off the south-west end of Montreal; it is level, 
laudy, and not aa’cII cleared. The small islets Do la Paix are annexed 
to tho seigniory of Isle Pon’ot) and serve for {msturages. The principal 
channel rims botAveen tho Island of Montreal and the south bank, first 
:lue east and afterwaixls nearly due north. Where it turns to the 
north there is a picturesfiue rapid called Sault St. Loui.s, AA-likh is very 
dangerous and almost iiiipaasable for boats and vessel.**, on account of 
tho great rapidity of tho current. A canal called Lachino has boon 
cut through the south-east part of tho Island of Montreal, Avhich is 
rather more than 8 miles long, extending from tho village of Ujqier 
Lachinc t<i Montreal. Tlus Sault St. liOuis is tho last considerable 
impediment in the navigation of the St. Lawrence. Some magnifl- 
cout AA’orks have been constructed AA'ithin tho last 12 years for tho 
purpose of improving tho navigation between Lake Ontario an<l 
Montreal. Tho 8<.>ries of shorter rapids occurring in the first 33 miles 
beloAV Prescott has been overcome by means of .six locks and four 
short lateral cuts, measuring collectively 94 miles. Tho Coiuwall 
Canal, tenninating at tho toAvn of Cornwall, is 11 .4 miles long, Avith a 
fall of 48 feet distributed through seven locks, and avoids the most 
violent rapids on the St. LaAvi-cnco. Tho Boauharnois Canal is situated 
on the south side of the river; it isllj miles in length, has nine 
locks, imd unites lakes St. Francis and St. Louis. These canals give 
10 feet dejith of AA*att*r Avith a Avidth of 80 feet at the bottom; the 
locks are 45 feet wide, 200 foot long, and give 9 feet dcjith of Avater. 
Tho Lachino Canal has been culargod to tho same dimeusious. Through 
the new channels thus provided first class vessels run up from 
Montreal t<) Ttironto and Hamilton, and through tho Welland Canal 
to lakes Eric, St. Clair, and Huron. 

Though Montreal is 680 miles from tho Gulf of St. I^awrenoe, 
vessels of 600 tons got up to it with very little difficulty. Below 
Montreal tho width of the river varies from 3 to 4 miles,*^ till after 
receiving the river Richelieu at Sorol or William Henry it expands 
into Lake St. Peter, Avhich is 25 miles long and above 9 miles Avido. 
Groups of islands cover about 9 miles of its surface at its upper end; 
and farther down shoals stretch from both banks, which aro low, far 
into the hike, so that only a nai'x-ow passiige fi-om 12 to 18 feet deep is 
left in the middle. About 10 miles from tho lower end of this lake, 
the St. Lawrence is joined by the river St. Maurice, near tho town of 
Three Rivers, Avhero tho tides are sometimes perceptible, though they 
are generally not much felt for several miles farther down. Three 
lliA’ors is 432 miles from tho head of tho island of Anticosti. 

Richelieu Rapid, the last in the St. Lawrence, occurs 52 miles 
beloAv 'Phreo Rivers. Tho bed of the river is hero so much contracted 
an*! obstructed by rocks that it leaA'es only a very narrow channel, in 
AA'hich at ebb tide a rapid is formed that cannot bo passed without 
great care. But Avhon the ocean swell is at its height tho rapid dis¬ 
appears, as the tides rise here from 15 to 20 foot. At Quebec, 
18U miles below Montreal, the riA-cr is only 1314 yards wide, but tho 
navigation is completely unobstructed; and just below tho narrow 
channel lies a deep basin 4 miles wide, formed by the head of tho 
isltuid of Orleans, and serving os a harlwur for tho city. Below that 
island the St, liawrence expands continually till it enters tho Gulf. 
At the mouth of the river Saguenay it is 18 miles, and at Cape des 
Monts *»r Mont Peldo 25 miles across; but here the left bank trends 
suddenly almost north, so that at tho Seven Islands the banks are 
78 miles apart. The distance between Capo Rfiziere and Mingan 
settlement on the Labrador shore is v’eiy near 105 miles. This may 
be considered as the embouchure of the St. Lnwreiica Its waters 
begin to bo brackish 21 miles below Quebec and they arc perfectly 
salt at Kamouraska, 75 miles lower down. Several islands occur in 
the lower and wider courso of tho river, of which the largest is tho 
island of Orleans, about 10 miles below Quebec, which is about 
18 miles long, 6 miles wide, and well cultivated. At the mouth of 
the river is the largo island of Anticosti. 

If we consider Lake Superior as the true source of the St. Law¬ 
rence, tho courso of the river is between 600 and 700 mil«» shorter 
than that of tho Mississij^pi. 
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That part of Canada to the north of the great lakes and the river 
St. Lawrence may be divided into three sections. The most western 
comprehends the country of Lake Superior and the north shores of 
Lake Huron, and is divided fn>m that farther east by the range of 
mountains called La Cloche, which commence opposite the eastern 
extremity of Grand Manitouliu Island, and extend farther north than 
they liave been explored. This part of Canada is very little known, 
and contains no European settlement except a few establishments for 
the fur-trade. It seems to bo a table-land of considerable elevation, 
the surface of which is often sligfitly broken and covered with small 
hills, but in other parts spreads out in extensive levels. It is full of 
small lakes, and is traversed by a groat number of small rivers; in 
some places it is covered with extensive swamps.- It is generally well 
woodefb The middle section extends from the La Cloche Mountains 
cast to the Otbiwa, and comprehends all the countries west of that 
river, and also the peuinsula which lies between the lakes Huron, 
Ontario, and Krie, and terminates at the rivers St. Clair and Detroit, 
It embraces consequently the whole settled part of Upper Canada and 
a very small portion of Lower Canada. The surface of this section 
comprisos a table-laud of a somewhat uneven surface, two extensive 
birraces, and a level plain. The table-land cinnprehends the northern 
half of this section; its southern edge is marked on the west by the 
rise in the coniitty between lakes Sitticoo and Muskoka. This accli -1 
vity continues eastward at a distance of about 20 miles S. of 45" N. j 
lat., and may bo considci'cd as terminating a little east of the meridian : 
of 77'. From tho shores of the Georgian Bay the cmmti-y rises 
rai)idly to a considcmblo height; that portion of tho table-land east 
of Lake Huron is 750 foot above tho lake, and 134-t feet above the 
sea. This height may be oouaidered about the average elevktfcn of 
the tsible-liind. Its surface is prob.ably not very irregular, except 
towanls the Itonks of the Ottawa, whero it is broken by extensive 
valleys riiiiaiiig parallol to tho river, and considerably depressed 
below the surface of the table-land. About the middle of this ele¬ 
vated country is u depression which contains numerous lakes, united 
by two rivers, of which one called Nesswabic runs north and after¬ 
wards east, and joins the Ottawa; and the other, called Muskoka, runs 
first south and then west, and after having traversed tho Trading 
Lake aud Lake Muskoka, and formed several rapids, empties itself 
into tho Georgian Bay. Towaiiis tho north-western bouinlary is I.ake 
Kipissing, which is above 50 miles in diameter, and is 750 feet above the 
sea. From its southern extremity issues a river (xdled the hVon^ais, 
f)r French River, which furMis several rapids before it enters liako 
Huron. As far ns this teble-land lias been explored it appeivrs to be 
generally covered with forests of bard w«>od, nud to have a fertile soil. 
It is still entirely in possession of the native tribes, among which the 
Mississagua arc the most numerous. 

The Ottawa, which bounds this country on tho east, issues from 
Lake Tomiscaming, but its remotest bmnehes rise nearly 100 miles 
beyond that lake. Its upper course is only visited by traders in fur 
and timber. The first Kurop-san settlement is at Lake Allumettes, 
not far from the place where the Nesswabic: enters the lake. In this 
part tlie Ottawa divides into two channels, inclosing between them 
Black River Island, which is about 1*5 miles long, with an average 
breivdth of 4 miles. TJie uj)per course of this river consists only of a 
scries of lakes, connected by short channels, which alu'ays cxliibit 
rapids or falls. Farther down is tho Grand Calumet Island, which is 
about 20 miles long and 7 miles in its greatest width. Both the 
channels which iuclo.se it are full of rapids. At the Lake Des Chats 
the Ottawa is joined by the Mndawasca, which descends from the 
table land by a course of about 100 miles. Lake Chaudiftro is 18 miles 
long, with an extreme brcrultli of 5 miles; at the lower end of this 
lako commcuco the falls called Chsmdi6re)i, or Kettles, from their form, 
the princi|ial of which is 60 feet higln Below these falls near Hull 
is the mouth of tho Gatineau River, which flows from tho north* 
north-west through an immense volley of rich soil, and is navigable 
by canoes for more than 300 miles. FVom this point tho Ottawa is 
navigable for steam-boats to Grenville, a distance of 60 miles: and in 
this part of its course the banks of tho river, which so far aro generally 
high, subside so much that the adjacent country is inundated in 
spring and autumn for more than a mile. At Grenville is the rapid 
c^led Ijong Sault. At Point Fortune the Ottawa gra«lnally begins 
to expand into the Lake Two Mountains, which dischai'ges itself by 
the nmid of St. Anne’s into the St. Lawrence whero it forms the 
Lake St. Louis above Montreal To avoid the rapids the Grenville 
CoQpl has been constructed on tho north bank between the town of 
Grenville and the Lake of the Two Mountains. Thus tho Ottawa is 
navigable up to Bytown and the Chaudifcro B’alls, a distance of above 
100 miles. Tho course of tho Ottawa horn Lake Temiscaniing to 
liake Two Mountains is about 850 miles, Tho country bounded by 
the lower course of the Ottawa and the Cataraqui rises with gentle 
aoclivities in the form of teiTocos from the bonks of both rivers. In 
the eastern districts tho highest land extends at no great distance 
fix)m the Cakorociui; but north of the Lake of the Thousand Islands 
it turns to the west, and continues in that direction till it joins the 
tablo-land near 77" W. long. This ridge is probably not more than 
700 feet above the sea : it is lowest at its western extremity, whore it 
occupies a greater space and incloses a number of lakes, the greatest 
of which aro the Ridoau and Mississippi lakes. Some portions of his 
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oountry are marshy, but in general the soil is fertile, and agriculture 
is rapidly advancing. The oompax-ativcly small elevation of the 
western dii^ots has suggested tiio formation of a canal between 
Liike Ontario and tho Ottawa. This grand work is called the Rideau 
Canal from the lake of that name, which it enters at the south and 
quits at the northern extremity. The canal is 136 miles long, begin¬ 
ning at Kingston on the shores of Lako Ontario, and terminating at 
I the foot of tho Chaudi&ro Falls. Lake Ridoau, -which is about 
I 24 miles long and 0 miles wide on an average, is the stimmit-level of 
the canal, from which it descends 283 feet to the Ottawa Rivci, and 
15-1 feet to Lako Ontario. On tho north side of Rideau Tisko are 
30 locks, and on tho south aide 17 locks. The locks are 142 foot in 
length, 33 feet in width, tho depth of water being 6 feet, so that 
vessels under 125 tons can navimte tho canal. 

Tho country between the table-land and Lake Ontario forms two 
distinct terraces, which extend from east to wc.st. They are divided 
fniin Ctoch other by a ridge of hills, which begin between 77" and 78'' 
W. long., near tho west end of the Bay of QuinM, about 8 or 9 miles 
from the shores of Lake Ontario, and rtm west nearly in a straight 
lin^ under tho parallel of 44" N, As they proceed farther west 
they are farther from the lake, so that oppo.'»ito tho town of Toronto 
the plain along the shores of the lake is 24 miles wide, and where the 
ridge terminates, near 80" W. h>iig., it is still widt:r. Between this 
ridge and tlie south edge of tho table-laud is the upper terrace, which 
is much larger. At the eastern extremity it extends to the shores 
of the Bay of Qiiiiitd, and farther west the southern range remains 
always about 50 mtlos distant from the south edge of the table-land ; 
its length is about 150 miles. Both terraces aro divided from the low 
plain, which extends farther west between the lakes of Huron and 
Erie by a ridge of bills w’hich begins on the north on the shores of 
Natawasauga Bay, and runs south to the west end of Lake Ontario, 
where it forms tho Burlington Heights, and continues along the shoi-es 
of Burlington Bay and the south side of Lake Ontario, at a distance 
not exceeding from 4 to 8 miles. Near Queenstown it reaches the 
Niiigaru River, where it forms tho Great Falls. It coutiqpes in an 
easterly direction through tho state of New York to Lockport, where 
it is about 12 miles from Lake Erie. It afterwards crosses the Great 
Erie Canal, runs panillel to it, and subsides at Rochester, on the 
Genessce River. 

The northern and lju-gor of the terraces seems to rise gradually from 
cost to west. Ill its western district is Lake Simcoe, whoso surface 
covers 300 square miles, and is at least 100 foot above Lake Huron and 
468 feet above Lake Onbirio. BVom its north shore issues a considerable 
river called the Severn, which empties itself into an inlet of Lake lltuxiu, 
called Gloucester Bay. Barrie, the thriving chief town of the Simcoe 
district, stands at the hea<l of Kempenfeldt Bay, a largo inlet of Lake 
Simcoe, on its uorth-wost side. Balsam Lake, farther to tho east, may 
be consulereil as tho source of tlio river Trent, which running east 
unites the lakes .Sturgeon, Pigeon, Shemong, Shibauticoii, and Trout, 
all of which lie on the northern border of tho terrace, and extend 
several miles from south to north. Issuing from Trout Lake the 
river runs with many windings south, and reaches Rico Lake by a 
bold bend to the east. This lake, which is 25 miles long, and from 
4 to 5 miles wide, lies south-west and north-east, and only 15 miles 
from Lako Ontario. The Trent leaves the lake at its north-oastern 
extremity and continues in that direction for about 30 .miles, when it 
turns cost, soon afterwards souih-west, then east, and afterwards 
south, till it falls into the Bay of Quiutd. The Bay of Quiute is only 
a long, irregular, and winding lake, dividcal frt>m Ontario by tho 
peninsula of Prince Edward. Its length measured along its windings 
is near 50 miles, and its breadth varies from 6 to 12 miles. The 
isthmus which connects tho peninsula of Prince Edwaivl with the 
continent is, at its western extremity, only three furlongs wide. The 
peninsula is indented on every side by small bays and coves, offering 
anchorage and shelter for such vessels as uavi^pite the lakes. 

Of the upper ternico tho soil, so far ns it is known, is fertile, imd 
it contains few sterile tracts except swamps. It is covered with 
valuable timber. Iron ore is abundant. European settlomciits aro 
fast iucreasing. 'Lhe southern terrace, which terminates in rather a 
high shore on Lake Ontario, and extends between the peninsula of 
Prince Edward and Darlington, is generally level and vei^ fertile, 
with tho exception of a sandy plain between Ontario and Rice Lake; 
west of Darlington the soil along the lake is of on inferior quality. 

Tho plain of Upper Canada conqtrehends the peninsula which 
extends between tbo lakes Erie and Huron, nearly in the form of an 
equilateral triangle, %vho8e base is formed by a lino drawn from Fort 
Erie, on tho inlet of tho river Niagara, to Capo Hunl, the north 
extremity of Cabot’s Head, a distance of 216 miles. Another lin**, 
cutting it at a right angle and strikii^ Detroit River at Amherstburg, 
is a^ut 195 miles long. All this tract, which contains about 20,0uo 
square miles, is level, or slightly undulating, except on its cn.st side, 
wliero it bonlox”s ou the liills which sepoi'ate it from tho terracfs. 
About tho sourees of the Thames indeed it appe..i*s to contain some 
rising ground, the upper plain of which is a kuid of swomp or moor. 
The whole tract is an alluvial soil of great fertility, cojitainiug neither 
stones nor gravel Most of it u covered with laigi: for«?ata of maple, 
beech, oak, basswood, a-sh, elm, hickory, walmit, butternut, chestnut, 
cherry, birch, cedar, and pine. In tho mid.st of these woods, and SQm*^ 
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times on the banks of the riv^on^ there are prairies or natural meadows 
of no great extent, generally covering only a few thousand acres, and 
containing on them small clumps of lofty pines, white oak and poplar, 
scattered hei-e and there. The largest of these prairies are in the 
neighbourhood c»f Long Point and the rivers Thames and Ouse. The 
largest river of this plain is the Thamea, whose sources are in the 
great swamp which occupies the centre of the country. Its upper 
course is north and south as far as London, whence its general direc¬ 
tion is south-west. It discharges itself into Lake St. Clair, after a 
winding course of nearly 150 miles. It is navigable for vessels os far 
ns Chatham,^ 15 miles from its mouth, and for boats nearly to its 
source; but it has a bar at its entrance. The Oun, or Orand River, 
rises in the hills south of Natawasanga Bay, about SO miles from it, 
and runs with a very winding course, first about 75 or 80 miles south, 
and then nearly the same distance south-east, till it falls into Lake 
Erie at Sherbrooke. Tt has more water than the Thames, and is 900 
yards wide at its mouth, but the bar across its entrance has only eight 
foot of water on it. Nevertheless it forms one of the best harbours 
on the north shore of Lake Erie. The river is navigable about 25 
miles from its mouth for schooners, and considerably farther up for 
large boats. The Welland, or C/np/tewaff, wliich rises between the 
west end of Lake Ontario and the banks of the Ouse, runs oast and 
falls into the river Niagara nearly three miles above the Great Falls. 
For more than 25 miles from its mouth its depth varies between 9 
and 16 feet. It has given its name to the canal which unites the 
lakes Erie and Ontario. The Welland Canal was formerly navigable 
only by vessels not exceeding 125 tons. It has of late years been 
reconstructed so ns to give passage to vessels 140 feet long by 26 
feet 4 inches beam, and of about 450 ttms burden. The aqueduct 
which carries the canal over the river Welland is an extensive stone 
structure. 

Wo have now to describe the third great ssetion of Canada north 
of the St. Lawrence, or that which extends fmm the Ottawa t^> the 
Atlantic, and comprehends the greater part <if Ijow«:r C.anada.. About 
30 miles below Quebec is Cape Torment, in the neighbourhood of 
which a moimtain rises to the height of 1890 feet above the sea. A 
line drawn from this point at right angles to the river divides the 
northern ccmiitrics into two portions, wliich are different in features 
and character. Between the mouth of the Ottawa and Cape Torment 
the banks of the St. Lawrence are low, or of very moderate elevation, 
as far as Hichelieii Rapid, 52 miles below Three Rivers; but from this 
point they begin to rise and assume a bold character, which continues 
increasing to Cape Diamond, on which Quebec stands, and still more 
towards Capo Torment. Whore the bunks are low the adjacent 
country from 5 to 15 miles inland is level, or rises gradually to slightly 
elevated terraces. Beyond this level the country rises in moderate 
hills with gentle slopes. The range of hills in the background begins 
on the banks of the Ottawa near Grenville, and runs nearly parallel 
to the St. Lawrence in a north-e.ast direction. In the {mrallel of 
Quebec it turns oast, and covers the country about that town with 
numerous hills which arc divided from one another by fine valloys. 
The country has thus a differeut aspect in those districts where the 
hanks of tlie river hegin to be high and bold. The soil of this tract 
along the river is generally good. The country behind the range of 
mountains has only been explored along the course of a few rivers. 
It appears to contain very few tracts fit for agriculture in the narrow 
river valleys. The intervening spaces are occupied by ranges of high 
and bare rocks which contain numerous small lakes and swamps. 
The larger rivers have tlieir origin to the west of tho mountain range, 
break tbrongb it, and fall into the St. Lawrence. Those which join it 
to tho south of tho Richelieu Rapid are navigable for 20 miles and 
upwai*ds from their mouth, but are obstructed by rapids and cataracts 
higher up. Tho rivers which discharge themselves into the St. Law¬ 
rence north of Richelieu Rapid are for the most part too rapid to be 
navigated; they are used in tho spring to float down tho timber to 
tho mills situated near their mouth. The largest of these rivers is the 
St. Maurice, W’hose upper branches rise far in the interior behind the 
mountain range. They are three in number, and each of them passes 
through a considerable number of large lakes. They unite near 48“ 
N, lat,, from which point the river nms in a south-east direction with 
numerous bends to its mouth near Throe Rivers, a course of above 
150 miles. It is navigable for boats to La Tuque, about 100 miles 
from its mouth, but there are some rapids which mtist be avoided by 
short portagw. The country extending north-east from Cape Tor¬ 
ment is almost entirely unknown, except the valley of tho river Sague- 
miy. The coast has a forbidding appearance. From Cape Torment the 
ridge oontinnes unbroken, except by tho bods of rivers and rivulets, 
until it lowers 15 or 18 miles below the mouth of the Saguenay. It 
rises from tho water-edge with a steep ascent to an average height of 
300 or 400 feet, but in some places of 2000 feet. Farther down it 
subsides in approaching tho Bergoronnoa, and sinks to a moderate 
elevation at Pontnenf, about 40 miles below the mouth of the Sague¬ 
nay, xJut towards Pointo des Monts tho banks rise again, and con¬ 
tinue at a great elevation to the boundary of Labrador. The interior 
M described by tho natives os consisting of rooky cUSk and rugged 
hills of inoonsiderablo elevation dispersed over barren plains, and with 
thick forests studded with crooked and stunted pines, birch, firs, and 
cedar. Small lakes and swamps abound over the whole tract. The 


Saguenay issura from Lake St. John, which covers about 640 square 
miles and receives several latge rivers, of which the Wiatshuan and 
the Assuapmoussoin are the most considerable; but their course is 
very imperfectly known. Around Lake St. John are some tracts of 
cultivable land. Two rivers issue from the east part of the lake, 
called the Grande and Petite Discharge, and unite after a course of 
about 40 or 50 miles, forming an island 38 miles long with an average 
breadth of 17 miles. After their junction the river is called Saguenay, 
and runs nearly 100 miles to its mouth near Tadoussac. For about 
half the distance the banks are rich and fertile, but in the lower half 
they are formed of rocks rising from 200 to 1000 feet in height. Tho 
current of tho Saguenay is very quick, though its depth is great; it 
is navigable for vessels of any size for about 70 miles to Ha-Ha Bay, 
which is a good harbour. Tho tide ascends to the union of tho two 
Discharges, and rises about 15 feet. A moss of turbid water biviught 
down by this river darkens the stream of tho St. Lawrence for many 
miles. 

In the south section of Lower Canada there is a mountain range at 
tho Bouroes of the Connecticut River, on the boundary-line between 
Canmla and the United States, which runs east-north-east to the origin 
of the St. John River, and thence nearly duo north till it approaches 
within about 20 miles of the St. Lawrcuco Rivor. It then turns 
north-east, and continues in that direction parallel to tlio river, its 
rocky heights often advancing to the very edge of tho water. By 
this mountain range, which terminates in capos Rozioro and Gasp(5, 
the country is divided into three regions, one lying to the west of tho 
mountain range which runs north, tho second forming the narrow 
tract along tho St. Lawrence, and tho third comprehending a small 
part the basin of the St. John River. Tlie western districts of the 
first region form an almost level plain, on which, at considerable dis¬ 
tances, a few isolated mountains rise abruptly above tho surface. Tho 
summit of Rouville Hill is 1100 feet above tho level of the St. Laiv- 
rcnco. This fiat country extends almost to the i-iver St. Francis; 
but towards the south the surface becomes progressively billy, till it 
assumes a mountainous character towards the lakes of Memphramagog 
and St. Francis. The banks of the St. Lawrenee arc low, and partly 
marshy, especially on the shores of Lake St. Peter; but lower down 
they gradually begin to rise, and at the month of tho ChainliiNre they 
are higli and bold, and continue so to Point Levy, opposite Quebec. 
The western level districts, have tho best soil in Lower Canada, from 
which wheat is expoi'ted to Great Britain. This is probably the most 
liopulous and best cultivated pai*t of C.aniula. Between the St. Francis 
and tho Chaudi^ro the soil varies very much in fertility, .and large 
portions of it aro still covcrotl with forests. 

The Chamhly, also called Richelieu, Sf. John, St. Jjouia, and Sorrl, 
tho largest of the rivera of Lower Canada which fall into the St. T^aw- 
renoe from the south, rises in J^ake Qeoigc, in New York state, which 
lake is united^by a .short p<assiigo to Lake Champlain. Issuing from 
Lake Champlain, tho Chambly is a wide river, but it grows gradually 
narrower as it proceeds north, so that at its mouth it is only 250 yards 
broail, while near Lake Champlain its width exceeds 1000 yards. Tho 
upper course is rathesr violent, and at some places broken by rapids ; 
lower down its current is regidar and gentle. It is navigable for 
decked vessels 12 or 14 miles from its mouth, and to Lake Champlain 
for boats and canoes. From St. John there is a ship navigation to 
tho towns on Lake Champlain. By this rivor the produce of part of 
tho state of New York contiguous to Lake Champlain is brought to 
Montreal. At the mouth is the town of William Henry, or Sorel. 
Tho course of the Chambly in Canada is above 70 miles. The Sf. 
Francis rises in the lake of St. Franftis, which is about 18 or 20 miles 
long, and very irregular in breadth. The rivor issues from its west 
side, and runs about SOvmilcs south-west, where it turns to tho north¬ 
west, and soon afterwards uniting with the river Magog, flowing from 
Lake Memphramagog, it continues its course north-west to its junc¬ 
tion with the St. Lawrence, a distance of about 70 miles. The nume¬ 
rous rapids and foils render the navigation of this river difficult and 
laborious ; yet the trade upon it is considcrablo. The ChavdUre rises 
in the lake of Mogantic, north-east of tho sources of the Connecticut, 
and flows about half of its course north and the other half north- 
north-west. It is not navigable, owing to the rapids and falls follow¬ 
ing one another in quick succession. About four miles from its mouth 
are the Chaudidro Falh^ which aro 130 feet high, the breadth of the 
river not being more than as many yards. Few falls can be compared 
with those for picturesque beauty. The course of the river is more 
than 100 miles. Tho country along the St. Lawrence, below the 
mouth of the Chaudidre, rises from the banks of tho river in irregular 
ridges, with generally a steep ascent, and attains a considorablo eleva¬ 
tion at tho distance of 10, 15, and 20 miles from tho river. It then 
forms a sort of table-land, which descends gently fbwards the river 
St. John. East of Point Levy the banks soon bej^n to lower, and for 
some extent aro of moderate elevation. At St. Anne they rise into 
isolated cliffs of consideruhle height, and continue so to Kamonraska 
and St. Andrew*a. Farther down there is, close to the rivor, a strap 
ascenl^ vai^ng between 150 and 200 feet; and this elevation is still 
considerably increased opposite Bio Island. From this part to Capo 
Roziore it maintains nearly the same height and character, except at 
a few places where the rivers draoend from the mountauu. A very 
small part of this country is fit for cultivation, and tho population is 
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iiicousiderable. The poninsula of Gaepd, extending between the 
mouth of the St Lawrence and the Bay of Chaleun, contains an ele¬ 
vated valley, eku-ted by two ranges of high hills, which extend at a 
short distance from the St Lawrence and the Ristigouche rivers and 
the Bay of Chaleura. In the valley is a series of lakes, which send 
out rivers that cut the ranges and fall into the St Lawrence or the 
Bay of Chaleurs. Tho settlements are few, and situated along the 
Bay of Chnleui's, tho banks of the St Lawrence being nearly unin¬ 
habited. 

That portion of Lower Canada which is drained by tho St John 
and its. tributaries, is in its lowest parts probably several hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The St. John River has three upper 
branches, which lie between 40“ and 47" N. lat, and west of 70“ W. 
long., and all unite near that meridian. Tho St. John, or, as it is 
here called, the Walloo»toocJc, runs fur a great distance north-east 
through tho state of Maine, parallel to the St, Lawrence, and between 
30 and 40 miles fniin it. By degrees it declines to the east, and is 
here joined by throe large rivers, tho Allugash ninning from tho 
south, and the St. Francis and tho Madawaska both descending from 
the north. After its uuafliiunco with the, Madawaska it turns to the 
south-east, and forms pait of tho boundary of the province until it 
outers tho British colony of Now Brunswick, through which it runs 
in a southern direction for more than 80 miles. Having passed to 
the south of 46“, it fq^.ain turns to tho east, and flows 80 miles in 
that diivetiun, when it again turns south, and after a course of about 
00 miles falls into Fuudy Bay with a wide uistuary. Its course within 
New Brunswick is above 230 miles; from the frontier of that province 
to its junction with tlie St.'Francis is about 70 mile-s, and thence to 
its source about 100 miles. Though descending from an elovated 
country, this river is more navigable than the others which drain 
('antula, the lower course of tho St. Lawrence exci'ptcd. Tho upper 
part of its course, though not very deep, and in many parts rapid, is 
not bi'ukeu by falls or rapids. Near the mouth of the Madawaska are 
the Little Fulhs, and at its cntx'ance into New Brunswick the Groat 
Falls, which are 75 feet in )>erpeudicular height. Between these the 
navigation is liracticablo for sk*ani-boats. Below tho Great Falls some 
rapids cecur, but they do not appeal* to be so strong os to interrupt 
navigation. Vessels of fi*om 60 to 100 tons iusccud to Fredericton, 
about 100 miles from the mouth. 

(kulof/y. The geological character of Canada, so far as it hjis been 
ascertained, is in general granitic, with sandstone and calcareous rocks, 
the latter of a soft texture, disposed in hori/ontiil strata. The banks 
of the St. r.awrence are in many places formed of a schistous .sub¬ 
stance in a decaying state; but still granite is everywhere fouinl and . 
alw.iys in strata more or less inclined. Cajic Torment, 30 miles below [ 
(jucbcc, is a round, nnis.sivc, granite mountain, about 1000 feet high, 
and the noith shore of the river eastward of that point is generally of | 
tlie primitive formations. Except in tho marshes and swamps, rucks 
obtrude over all parts of the surface. In many phvecs there occur 
deoi> fis.sures from six inches t«) two foot wide; the Indians describe 
some of these rents os several miles long, and 40 or 5U fect deep; 
when covered with tho tliick underwood they arc at times very 
dangerous t«» the traveller. Intense frost may ^ve occasionetl these 
chasms; but the more received opinion attribiit-es them to some great 
subterranean action, such as the tremendous earthquake recorded in 
a manuscript in the Jesuits’ College at Quebec. The first shock 
occurred on the 5th of February 1683, and raged with great violence 
for Mteeu uiiimtos, extending simultaneously over 180,000 square 
miles of country. It continued afterwards to be felt for neai'Iy six 
months almost without intermission. In the neighbourhood of Quebec 
a i-eddish or divk gray slate generally appears, and it forms the bed 
of tho Sk Lawrence and of Lake Ontario as far os Niagara. Boulders 
of granite, limestone, sandstone, syenite trap, and marble occur 
throughout the same extousivo region. Tho strata laid bare in the 
chasm at the falls of Niagara are limestone, next slate, and lowest 
Houdstune. The upper and lowermost of these strata compose the 
secondary formations of a largo portion of Canada, and of nearly all 
the vast territory in the United States wliich is drained by tho Mis¬ 
sissippi. Slate is often iuterposeil between ^om us at Niagara. It is 
there nearly 40 feet thick, fragile like shale, and crumbling away from 
beneath the limestone, so as to afibrd strong ground for the opinion 
that there has been for many ages a continual retrucesaiou of the 
Great Falls. Tho islands and the level shores of Lake Huron are a 
calcareous region abounding in organic remains. Part of the northern 
and eastern shores of Lake Suponur present old formations—syonito, 
stratified greenstone, alternating five times with vast beds of granite. 
Great quantities »>f tho older shell-limestone are strewn in rolled 
masses on the beaifii. Amygdaloid occupies also a very largo tract to 
the north, mingled with porphyries, conglomerates, and other sub¬ 
stances. From Thunder Mountain westward trappose-groenstone is 
the prevailmg rock; it forms some strange pilastered precipices near 
Fort William. 

MineraU . —The mineral resources of Canada are immnnaft, but till 
very recently they have been almost wholly neglected. Marbles and 
wrpentine are quite common. Plumbago, ores of antimony, lead, 
iron, and copper are frequently met with. The mountains north of 
the Saguenay abound in iron to such an extent as to influence the 
mariners compass. The iron mines of St. Maurico have long been 
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celebrat^ for tho excellence of their yield, and metSfndt at all info- 
ri«r is clteapljr produced at Oharloiieville near Lake Erie, and at tho 
Marmora works about 32 xoiles north of tho Bay of Quints. The 
dreary wastes noi'thward of Lake Buperior (‘tjutain stores of copper, 
perhaps unsurpassed anywhere in tlic world. At tho Coppermine 
liivor«300 miles from the Sault do St. Marie tho metal occurs in great 
masses in a pure state. Gold, silver, and tin have also been disco^red 
in the same region. The northern and western shoj-es of Ontario 
abound in salt springs, some of wliiuli (Stony Creek and St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s) arc very productive. Tho north shore of Lake Erie exhibits 
immense beds of gypsum which are quarried for agricultural puriioses. 

Soil, Agrieviture, &c .—Tho soil of Canada is generally good, us that 
made by the decay of forests for thousuiuls of years upon substrata 
chiefly formed of tho deposit from waters, must necessarily be. It is 
extremely fei’tilo; in some districts wheat has been raised tor 20 years 
successively on the same ground without manure. Tho grains culti¬ 
vated in Canada are wh .‘at, barley, rye, oats, buckw’heat, and maize. 
Wlieat is tho staple of western Canada, and it beiu's a higher price 
than any other in iliu markets of Montreal and Quebec. Tho potato 
crops are superior, and all the vegakablos of the temperate regions of 
the Old World grow with great luxuriance. All the European fruits, 
and some even of the tropical, are protluced abundantly in this pro¬ 
vince, owing to the richness of its soil and the groat heat of the 
summer. Tobacco grows well in the western ragiuus. Hemp and 
ilax are both indigenous. Tho vai'ioty of trees found in the vast 
Canadian forests is astonishing, atul it is supposed that many kinds 
still remain unknown. Of all these uuue is more lieautiful and useful 
tlmn tho maple, the adoptoil emblem of Canadian nationality. Its 
timber is valuable fur many imi'iioscs, aud large quantities of excellent 
sugar are made from its sap. Tho other forest trees most prevalent 
are beech, birch, elm, bass, ash, oak, pine, hickory, hutteruut, balsam, 
liiizel, hemlock, chciry, cedar, cypress, lir, poplar, sycamore, white- 
wood, willow, aud spruce. Timber and uhIum, the raw produce of the 
forests, constitute the chief exports of Uie province. An immense 
quantity of oak and pine is aimiially scut down to Montreal and 
Quebec. The Amoricau ashes coniuiu a larger proportion of pure 
potash than those of Dantzic or Russia. 

Zoology.- -^\\o wild animals of C.-uiada .are jloer, nioi>.-»e-decr, bc-iU's, 
wolves, w'olvoriues, four species of tho cat kind—uaiuely, tho cougai*, 
tho loupcorvicr, the catamount, and the marigiiay or lynx—foxes, hares, 
squirrels, &c. The larger beasts of tlie forest arc fa.st ibsappearing 
before the progress of civilisation; of the smaller ones many kinds 
still remuiu in diminished uumber.s. Tho beaver is now selduui fouiul 
within reach of the white settlements. 

The birds of Canada difler little from those of tho same name in 
Europe. The only noxious rejitilcs arc the puil'adder, and two 
species of rattlesnakes; and the.se are rarely seen in the older settlo- 
meuts. The Cuuiuliau waters abound m iish of uliiuisi oveiy variety 
known in England, and others peculiar to the country. Sturgeon 
of 100 lbs. weight are frequently taken, aud a giant species of pike, 
called tho maskenougi, of more thua 60 lbs. The ti*out of the upper 
lakes attain tho weight of 80 lbs. or 90 lbs. A fresh-water hciTiug is 
found in great shoals in the lower lakes, but is inferior iu delicacy to 
the corresponding species of the salt seas. Salmon arc numerous iu 
Ontario, but are never seen above the Falls of Niagara. 

Climate .—The extreme range of temperaturc-throughout all Canada 
is from 36“ below to 120“ above zero of Fahrenheit’s scale; that is to 
say, from a point two degrees above that at w'hich mercury freezes to 
a tropical summer heat. 'Phe more inhabited parts of the province 
lie between 42“ aud 48“ N. lat., aud theii* lowest temperature is 
scarcely under 25 “. But healthful and eveu agreeable as it is on the 
whole, tho Canadian climate everywhere exhibits extremes of heat 
aud cold fai* exceeding those incident to European countries under 
the some jtaruUels. Its hygromotric condition is much more constant. 
Fogs are lUmost unknown except in the peninsula of Guspii, and such 
is the dryness of the air tbat metuls exposed to it are sehlom rusted. 
This remarkable peculiarity of a region so abounding in water, greatly 
mitigates the eH’oets of both extremes of texuperuture- on tho humiui 
frame; and the cold of winter is mui'euver tempered in its action 
thereon by the usual absence of wind during tho greatest intensity of 
the frost. The prevailing wixxds ai'o fl'om south-west, nurth-ciist, ami 
noi*th-wost. The south-west is tho most frequent; it is generally 
moderate and uccoxnpanied by clear skies. Thunder storms ax*e 
frequent, and often cause great dainage. The aurox‘a borealis is often 
seen and 1ms a much greater brilliancy than in Europe. Water¬ 
spouts are sometimes fornxed on the great lakes. 

Circumstances of position luxd local coufi^'uration occasion corre¬ 
sponding varieties of climate in Canada. In the eastern division of 
the province the fall of snow begins iu November and is completed by 
the end of December, when thex*e ensues pei'fectly calm frosty wea¬ 
ther, with a beautiful clear blue sky. By the firat or second week of 
May the snow has all disappeox'ed, suiixiner is fullj established, and 
tho vegetation whidi had been in xxetive px-ogress for a muiitlx or 
more undoi* the snow breaks forth in profuse luxuriohce. Tiio cli¬ 
mate of Canada West is milxler and. more e(|uable thoix tbat of the 
eastern division, which along with the humidity of the atniosphere 
arising from the extensive surface of water presented by the great 
lakes, makes the climate particularly favourable for the cultivation of 
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whea^ and ccreala.. In Canada West out-doom work may be 
rii^secuted at oil seas^pa, but in Cimada Eaat this is occasionally ren¬ 
dered impracticable by the eeTority of the cold. The duration of 
%intcr is less by six or eight weeks m some parts westward than in 
Montreal. The earth in Canada West is seldom fimcu mom than 12 
or 18 inchos deep, and the covering of snow is generally not more 
than a foot and a half or two foot thick. 'J'ho maximum hbat of 
summer seldom exceeds 85®, oiid it is generally tempered by pleasant 
breezes from the lakes. From ohaervationa made in her Majesty's 
observatory at Toronto, it appeared that the highest moan maximum 
was in the month of July, when it reached 88’11°, and the lowest 
mean minimom was in the mouth of December, when it stood at 
3*62*. The annual mean was 4i’39''. The observations extended 
over eleven years, 1840-50. 

The great lakes are never icebound in thoir centi'es. Tho St. Law¬ 
rence is frozen over every winter from Montreal to the llicholieii 
Rapids, bnt fi-om tbenco to Quebec only ouco in about five years. 
The steamboats on the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario seldom cease 
running till near Christmas, an«l from Ti>ronto to Niagara they gene¬ 
rally continue to riiu through the whole winter, 'fhe navigation is 
entirely re-oponed by the first or second week in May. 

Canada West is settled for the most part by emigrants and the 
descendants of emigrants from Oi-cat Britain and Ireland, the Irish 
having rather a majority. In some louuUtics there are largo sottlo- 
monts of Pennsylvanian Oermans. Canada East is inhabited princi¬ 
pally by tho descendants of the edd French settlers, with the excep¬ 
tion of Quebec and Moutrc-al, where there are large trading popu¬ 
lations of British origin, and tho eastern towmships which tho British 
American Land Company have for some time been engaged in settling 
with British emigrants. The Indians in Canada bcloi.g to two nations, 
the Chippeways or Ojibbeways, and the Moha'wks or Iroquois. Thu 
former are dispersed over the countries bordering on lakes Superior 
and Huron, tho latter along those bordering tho St. Lawrence and 
lietweon lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron. A few of them have settled 
in villages and embraced Christianity; the rest are hunters without 
fixed abode. Their numbers hardly amount at the largest estimate to 
16,000, and are continually decreasing especially in tho neighbourhood 
of the white settlements. The Canadians of French origin liavo 
preserved their native language, but they generally speak it incor¬ 
rectly, and with some intorniixiure of English words. They are 
Roman Catholics; they have their own peculiar code of law8--'that, 
namely, which was in use in the times of the ancient French monarchy, 
and is called ‘ Coutumea do Paris; ’ and lastly, they hold their lands 
by on antiquated feudal tenure that act%, as an effectual bar to all 
improvement. The nature of this tenure will bo explained hereafter. 
Tho Ottawa lllvcr to about 20 miles from its confluence with the St. 
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population, 884; Cute St. T./ouis, in Monti'cnl county, 000; Fri^ryillo, 


county, 1120. 

Uppeji Canada, or CaNAD.t West, is divided into 42 coun¬ 
ties, as follows: — AddingUm, population 15,165; Brant, 25,426; 
Bruce, 283T; Carletun, 31,397; Dundas, 13,811; Durham, 30,732; 
Elgin, 25,418; Essex, 16,817; Fi-ontenac, 30,735; Orey, 13,217; Glen- 
gnry, 17,596; Grenville, 20,707; Haldimaml, 18,788; Holton, 18,322; 
Hostings 31,977; Huron, 19,198; Kent, 17,469; Lambton, 10,815; 
Lanark, 27,317 ; licods, 30,280; Louox, 7966 ; Lincoln, 23,868 ; Mid¬ 
dlesex, 39,899; Northumberland, 31,229; Norfolk, 21,281; Ontario, 
30,576; Oxfortl, 32,638; Peel, 24,810; Perth, 16,645; Peterboro’, 
15,237; Prescott, 10,487; Prince Edwai-d, 18,887; Renfrew, 9415; 
Bussell, 2870; Simcoo, 27,165; Stormont, 14,643; Victoria, 11,057; 
Waterloo, 26,537 ; Wellington, 26,796; Welland, 20,141; Wentworth, 
42,619; York, 79,719;—^]>upulation of Canada West, 952,004. Total 
population of Canada, 1,842,265. 

Canada West contains the cities of Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Kingston. IfamUton is beautifully situated at tho western extremity 
of Burlington Bay, near tho shore of Lake Ontai'io. It was funiulcd 
in 1813, and became an incorporated town in 1833: the population 
ill 1851 was 14,112. The construction of the Burlington Canal, a 
short cutting which opens a clear navigation into Lake Ontario, and 
the improvements of the Desjardins Canal, 5 miles long, which con- 
uects Hamilton with the manufacturing town of Dundas, have much 
promoted the prosperity of the place. It is the district town of Gui-o 
district, and as such contains the court-house fur the district uud 
other public buildiiig.o. Tho streets are well laid out, and m.any of 
the houses are built of stone. There are two market-houses, ouo of 
them including an upper story used as^ho town-hall, a custnm-lumse, 
a post-ollice, and a theatre. 'There are places of worship for Epiaco- 
jialiaus, Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Baptists, 
Itomau Catholics, and others; news-rooms; and a mechanics iiislituic. 
Good roads extend in all direction.^ frem the city, ami nnmeroii i 
stiigc-coaclies keep up communication with tlic surrounding district-'. 
Steam-vessels ply reguliu-ly during the season to Toronto and to 
Queenstown ami Niagara. Hamilton has much increased in commer¬ 
cial importance of late years. 'The Great Westci-u railway, uniting 
Hamilton with Windsor on the Canadian side of the Detroit River, 
will when comjtlctcd open up a direct communication with tho eastern 
states of the American Union. The line, which is in all itbout 228 
miles ill length, has l»een finished to London, or about half the entire 


Lawrence, forms the boundary between the two main divisions of the 
province. 

Lower Cana».\, or (Canada E^vst, is divided into 36 counties, 
the names of which we give hero with tho population of each 
in 1851;—Beauhamois, 40,213; Bellcchasse, 17,082; Bei'tliier, 34,608; 
Bonaventure, 10,844 ; Chamblj, 20,576; Champlain, 13,896; Dor¬ 
chester, 43,105; Drummond, 16,562; Gaapd, 10,904; HuRtiiigdon, 
40,645; Kamouraska, 20,396; Leinster, 29,690; L’lslot, 10,641; 
Lotbini5re, 16,667 ; M6ganiio, 13,835; Missisaquoi, 13,484; Montmo¬ 
rency, 9698; Montreal, 77,381 ; Nicolet, 19,657 ; Ottawa, 22,093; 
Portneuf, 19,306; Quebec, 61,526; Richelieu, 25,686; Rouvillc, 
27,031; Rimouski, 26,882; Saguenay, 20,783; St. Maurice, 27,562; 
St. Hyociuthe, 30,623 ; Sherbrooke, 20,614 ; Shofford, 10,482 ; 
Stansteod, 13,898; Terrebonne, 26,791; Two Mountains, 30,470; 
Vaudrouil, 21,429; Ver(sb^reB, 14,393; Yntiioska, 14,748;—total 
population of Canada East, 890,261. 

In Canada East are Montreal, which was sclccteil at first ns the 
capital of the united province, and Quebec. |^Montrbal ; Quebec.] 
The other towns are Three Rivers, St. Hyaciuthe, Sherbrooke, and 
Sorcl. TAree Rivers is prettily situated at tho confluence of tho 
St. Maurice with the St. Ijnwrencc, and has a population of 4936. 
There are iron mines near the town. There is a considerable trmle in 
pot- and pcarl-aahcs. Three Rivera is one of the depots of the north¬ 
west traders, and is on the whole a place of some importance in a 
commercial point of view. St. Uyacinthe, population 3313, in 
St. Hyacinthe county, is sittuHbd on tho left bank of tho Yamoska 
River, about 30 miles E. by N. from Montreal. It is tho seat of a 
college. Sherbt'ouke, population 2998, the district town of tho eastern 
townships, is situated at the junction of the Magog witii the St. Francis 
River. Its extensive command of water-power gives it groat facilities 
for manufactures. The chief public building here is the court-house 
and jail. Sord, or irt72iam Heavy, population 3424, at tho confluence 
of the Richelieu and the St. Lawrence, is likely from its advantageous 
situation to be of much greater importance than it has yet attained. 
By the Chambly Canal there is communication between LakeOhamplain 
and uio St. Lawrence at Sorel. There is also a railway on tho same 
line of route. 

T The following villages in Caiinda East may be named with the 
population of each in 1851:—Aylmer, in Ottawa county, near the 
Dordera of Canada East, population 1169; Batiscar, in Champlain 
population about 760; Beauhamois, in Beauhamois county, 
pop^tion 874 ; Berthier-en-haut, population about 1600; Chambly, 


distance. Kinyatou, |)opulation 11,685, situated on T.uke Ouiarm, 
distant 199 miloai S.W. fi-om Montreal, and 177 miles 1'l.N.E. froiu 
'Toronto, was incorfiorated in 1838. It is advantogcously situated at 
the beginning of tho Ilideau Canal and the Cataraqni River, and i,-; 
important in a military as well as a commercial point of view, beiinr 
the key of the central St. Lawrence, as Quebec is of tins river’s .• 
ward extremity. In its neighbourhood is Navy Bay, a narrow am I 
deep inlet of Lake Ontario, which is the chief naval station on tbo 
lokea The markot-house, which contains also the post-ollice, tho 
town-ball, and several public offices, is a handsome stone building of 
considerable dimensions. There are places of worship for Episco¬ 
palians, Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, Roniii;i 
Catholics, and others. There are here a Presbyterian college, an 
hospital, a mechanics institute, and news-rooms. 8h ip-building is 
carried on. A bridge nearly 600 yards long crosses tho river Cata- 
raqui at Kingston. Tliere oi'o several mineral springs in tho vicinitj'. 

Of the towns of Caiimla West the following may bo noticed ;~ 
Amheralbury, a gan-ison town on tho Detroit River, poi>ulation 1880, 
is finely situated, the banks of the river in tho vicinity of tho town 
being very beautiful. The town received in 1845 a clmi'ter to hold 
a fair twice a year. There are Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Roman Catholic places of worship, a com't-houae, new.-, 
and reading-rooms, and a miuket-place. British and Atnericiin 
steamers frequently call. Several haudsomo dwelling-houses lu-e in 
the neighbourhood of tho town. Barrie, population 1007, commenced 
in 1832, is now the district town of Simcoo disfrict. Ouo of the 
railway projects of Canada is a line frem Toreuto to Barrio. Then! 
are in the town a court-house, several places of worship, a mechanics 
institute, and a jail. Steam-vessels ply on Lake Simcoe, which by 
the river .Severn communicates with Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. 
Belville, population 4669, situated about 50 miles W. frem Kingston 
on tho Bay of Qnintd, is a place of considerable trotle. There ain 
here a court-house for the district of Victoria, several idaces of 
worship, and some other public buildings. Steam-vessels call regu¬ 
larly at Belvillo. Brantford, population 8877, on the left bank of the 
Grand River, about 74 miles W. by S. from Hamilton, was eommeiieed 
in 1830. A canal about 24 miles long with three locks enables vessels 
of moderate draught to reach the town, thus avoiding the falls of tho 
Grand River. There are chapels for Episrepaliaos, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists, and Roman Catholics. Grist-mills, fuliifig- 
mills, soap-factories, and other establishments give considerable em¬ 
ployment. Brochville, population 3246, situated on the river 
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St. Lawrence, about 56 miles N.E. from Kingston, was founded in 
1802; it is now an incorpomted town. Most of the houses are built 
of stone, and the town has a handsome ajjpeamnce. The court-house 
and jail, and the churches, of which there are several, are stone- 
buildings. Tanneries, saw-mills, a brewery, and other works employ 
some of the inhabitants. Htenm-vossels call at Brockville on tneir 
passage. Chatham, population 2070, on the left bonk of the river 

Thames, 66 milea S.W. fi-om London, and 50 miles E. from Detroit, 
is a thriving town, with on increasing trade. A stcam-vossel belonging 
to the place maintains a regular communication with Detroit and 
Amherstbtug. There are hero sjiw-mills, tanneries, pottery works, 
Ac. Several places of woiwhip are in the towui. Voboury, population 
.‘i.'STl, is situated on gently rising ground, on the bank of Lake 
Ontario, 103 miles W. by S. fn»m Kingston, 72 miles E. by N. from 
Toronto. The town is well built, and has a good appearai^co. The 
harbour and lighthou.se are of recent construction. There are churches 
for the leading denoininationa of Christians, a court-house, a mechanics 
institute, Ac. Victoria College, founded by the Wesleyan Methodists, 
but not exclusive in its management, is supported partly by a 
legislative grant. It has the power to grant degrees. There are 
hero a large cloth-factory, mills, and other works. Cornwall, |>opu- 
latiou 1G46, situated at tho termination of the Coi*nwall Canal in 
the St. I,avvreiice, was incorporated in 1834, There are many good 
stone dwelling-houses, several churches, and a court-house and jail. 
Some tanneries, a foundry, and other establishments give eniploy- 
iiient. Dundaa, population 3517, a manufacturing town, about 5 miles 
N.W. fi-om Hamilton, possesses extensive water-power, which has 
t!ontributed much to its prosperity. The town is suri'oundcd on 
three sides by high table-land, usually termed ‘the mountain;’ from 
this high laud freestone and limestone are procured and exported. 
There are several chapels in tho town. There is a mechanics 
iiistitutif. Oodrrich, population 1329, on Lake Huron, at the entrance 
of tho Maitland Itiver, was laid out in 1827 by Mr. Galt, who was at 
that time Secretary of the Uonoda Company. The town is finely 
sitimted on rising gnmnd, more than 100 feet above the level of the 
lake. It is about 60 inile.s N. by W. from I,ondon. An expensive 
harbour was constructed, and a lighthouse was placed at the port, 
but tht! town has not been very successful, Thera are several churches, 
a court house, breweries, tan-yard.s, Ac. (lufiph, population 1860, 
the <listrict-town of WelUngton district, about 42 miles N.W. from 
Ilamiltoii, w.-is laid out by Air. Galt in 1828. It is pleasantly situated 
on elevated ground. The Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Wesleyan 
AIctliodi.-ts, Indcpemlents, .md Koman Catholics have pLaces of worship. 
tjondon, jiopulation 70:$.'), is finely situuted at the junction of two 
branches of the river Thames, 85 miles W. by S. from Hamilton. It 
was laid out in 1826 by tho crown, and was incorporated in 1810.' 
lioiidoii suffered .sevendy from fire in 1844 and 1845, but the appear- 
.mco of tho town was much impravod by the luyiidsuiao 8tro»:ts of 
line buildings which were subsequently crec.’ted. Mt, Paul’s Episcopal 
church, ei’ected by subscription to replace the edifice burnt down in 
1844, is a beautiful gothic structure with a square tower surmounted 
with pinnacles. 'I’ho court-house and jail, built of brick in the form 
of a ca.stle ; commodious barracks ; two market-buildings; a theatre, 
and a handsome station of the Great Western railway are among the 
public buildings of the town. There are good raails in tho vicinity. 
Alachlnc-making, tanning, brewing, Ac. are carried on. Tho central sec¬ 
tion (Hamilton to London) of the Great Western railway was opened on 
December l.'itb, 1853. Niat/ara, population 3340, tho district-town of 
Niatjara district, 48 miles E. from Hamilton, was for a few years, under 
the name of Newark, the cajiital of the country. It was incorporated 
in 1845. There are hora several churches, a towu-hnll, and a court- 
boiise. 'Pho Niagara Harbour and Dock Oomiiauy, incorporated in 
1830, have constructed in their ship-yards numerous barges, schooners, 
anil steam-vessels. Considerable <[uantitios of apples, peaches, anil 
eider are sliiiiped unimally fram the port of Ningaia. Perth, popu¬ 
lation 1916, tho chief town of Jtathurat district, distant about 40 
miles N.W. from Brockville, was laid out by the government in 
1816. It stands on tbe river Tay, which is made navigable to the 
llidoau Canal by a branch canal about 11 miles iu length. Tho town 
contains seven places of worship, a conrt-huuao and jail, and many 
good dwelling-houses built of stone. White marble is found a few 
miles from the town. Peterborough, population 2191, occupies a 
beautiful situation on tho Otonabee or Trent lliver, about 34 miles 
N.N.W. from Cobourg. It was eommeucod in 1826, is well bud out, 
and has a handsome a])pearanco. Part of the town on tho east or 
left hank of the river is called Peterborough East. Most of tho 
places of worship arc built of stone. On an elevated site behind the 
town is the court-house and jail, a handsome stone odiflee. There 
tire hero woollen manufactories, fnlliug-mills, saw-mills, chair-factories, 
l)rewcrica, Ac. Picton, population 1569, chief town of Prince Pdwanl 
district, is finely situated oii the Bay of Quintd. It is an old town, 
and contains many goo<l stone houses. Bteamers call here on their 
passages between Kingston and Trent. There are several places of 
worship, a court-house and jail, and a library. A good deal of trade 
is carried on. Wheat, flour, butter, leather, Ac. are exitortcd. Port 
Hope, population 2476, on Lake Ontario, about 8 milea W. from 
Coboui'g, between Toronto and Kingston, is built on the side of a 
hill commanding interesting vioM's of lake aud inland scenery. It 
ojsoa. niv. voi,. ir. 


contains some handsome buildings, including four pladH^^uf worship. 
Wheat, flour, and timber are tho chief exports. Preaeott, population 
2156, on the St. Lawrence, about 12 miles NE. from Brockville, 
possessed considerable trade pravious to tho opening of tho Rideau 
Lanai, hut since tlicn it has not made rapbl progress. Among the 
buildings are four places of worship, and a custom house. At this 
pinco tho river is about a mile and a quarter broad. A good deal of 

pot- and pearl-ashes is exported. Sandwich, population not given 
separately, on the Detroit liiver, is finely situated aud will laicl out. 
It is one of tho oldest towns in Canada, and has assum>'d very much 
tho ap{>earance of an English country town. Many iIowcr-gai*dens 
and orchards are kept by the inhabitants. The Episcopalians and 
Methodists have places of worship in the town. Himcoe, population 
1452, tho chief town of Talbot di.strict, is situated near the shore of 
Lake Erie, about 24 miles S. by W. from Brantford. Grist- and saw¬ 
mills, a carding-mauliitie and fulling-mill, with other establishmeuts, 
furnish employment. St. Catherine'«, population 4368, on the Welland 
Canal, about 12 miles W. fiMui Ning.'ira, oceupies a beautiful situation, 
aud pos8es.scs n good titide. Ship-building is carried on. Great 
quantities of flour are annually exported. There are six places of 
ivorship. Woodstock, pupiilatiuu 2112, chief town of Oxfoixl county 
In the Brock district, about 32 iriilcs E.N.E. from London, is 
pleasantly situated. It jji eoinj)oaed of Ea.st and West Woodstock, 
forming one atreqt of about a mile long. There arc six places of 
w'orship, a court-house, and a mechanics in.stitutc. Con.-.ulcrr.blo 
trade is carried on. 

A few of the villages may he named :— Bath, in Addington county, 
population about 70U. Chipfiawa, population 119:$, biid out in 1816, 
on tho Welland liiver, has a good ship-building trade, 'rhe Niagara 
Harbour aud Dock Company have a ship-yaril at this place. There 
are several chapels. Tauniiig, iron- aud bras.s-fouiiding, wag.{on- 
making, Ac. aro carried on. Galt, population 2218. oti the Grand 
liiver, is situated in a low valley about 25 miles W.N.\\\ from Hamil¬ 
ton. It possesses good water-[)ri vileges, which have favoured the growth 
of iiianufactures. The strcet.H are well laid out, and tho houses arc 
generally of stone. A considerable quantity of Hour is exporteil. Inger- 
sol, population 1190, on the east branch of tho river Thames, about 
22 miles E. fram Lonrion, was commenced iu 1831. It possesses three 
place# of worship, several mills aud foiiudrics, ami .a goorl trade. It 
has iiiereasod considerably of late 3 'ears. thhawa, population 1142, 
about 33 miles N.E. from Torouto, iu tho midst of ji farming district, 
possesses a considerable trade. Several branches of niaimfiicture aro 
carrieil on. Tho princijail {irtiides of export aro wheat, flour, and 
lumber. ’I’liere are three places «'f w'orship in tho village. Paris, 
population 1890, on tho Grand Kiver, about 22 miles W. from Dun- 
das, was named Paris from tlm largo (pinutities of gypsum, or plastcr- 
of-I’aris found iu tho vicinity. 'I'lie village is finely situated, aud is 
iucroasiug in importance. 'I’ht.re are five (>laces of wor.shij). Liu'go 
quantities of wheat, lumber, aud plaster aro exported. Preston, popu¬ 
lation 1180, about 3 miles N.W. from Galt, obiefly inhabited by Ger¬ 
mans. The village was commenced in 18:.$ I. Tiiere are chapels for 
Lnt.hnrans and Human Catliolics. ])opu]ation 4.3$, on the 

Goodwood liiver, about 20 miles S. by W. from Bytown, was laid out 
iu 1818 by the Duke of Uichiuond. There are three cburcbes. A 
small triule is Cfarried on. Kf. Thomas, population 1274, about 17 
miles S. from London, is agreeably situated, and possesses a good trade. 
There arc six places of worshij). TTioraW, population 1091. situated 
oti a hill aljout 4 miles S. from St. Catherine's, is oti tho line of the 
Welland Canal. It contains thrae ]>1ui:es of worship, several mills, a 
brewery, and other establislimonts. 

History, Government, die .—Canada was first discovered l)y .lohn .and 
Bebostiau Cabot in 1497. lu 1525 it was visited by S'ei'axaui, a 
Florentine, who took possession of the country for the king of Fx’ance. 
In 1535 Jacques Cartier, hearing a commission from the Fivuch king, 
explored tho river St. Lawrence, w'hich he .so called from bis having 
fir.st entered it on St. Lawrence’s day ; but it was not until 1608 that 
tho first permanent settlement, of which there is any recoi’d as having 
been made by Europeans on the couiiueiit of North America, wras 
formed by tho French uiiiier ('liuuiphiiu, on tlic spot now occupied by 
the city of Quebec. Scttlemeuts lia<l been moib! about 1604, or tho 
year following, under grants of Henry IV. of France, near tho river 
St. Croix, and at Port lloyal; but thgie settlements wore broken up 
iu 1614, owing to a successful attack upon them by Sir Samuel Argal. 
Quebec surrendercil to tlie English under Kirk, iu 1629, but was 
immediately restonsl to France, peace havii.g been established with 
that country in April of that year. In 1663 tho colony was consti¬ 
tuted a r«)yal government, and tho governors were thi-nccforth 
apjiuiutcd by the king. Canada continued a jiusse-ssiou of France 
until 1759, iu which year Quebec was taken by General Wo(fo, and 
tho province was ceded in full suvereiguty to Graat Britain by the 
treaty of Paris iu 1763. The affairs of Caiuwla were regulated by the 
onlinaiiccs of the governor alone till 1774, when under an Act *>1’ 
Parliament c.’illed tho Quebec Act, a legislative council of 2:$ member.' 
was aqqioiuted by tho king. The form of guvcnimeut was subse¬ 
quently altered by an Act styled tho Constitution of 1791; uuiier the 
provisions of which Canada was divided into an upper iVml a lower 
proviuee. To each province w’as assigned a constitution con.-iistuig ol 
a governor, an executive council appointiMl bj' the crown (similar 
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to the privy oouncil in England), a legislative council, the menibcrH 
of which were «ppi>iuted for life by the king, and for<ned the secMinil 
estate, bikI a rt'pri’sentotive Oftscinbly, or third estate, fleeted for 
four years. A long course of violent diasemsiouK lietween the jiro- 
vincial Houses of Assembly and the respective executive goveniinents 
reached their elhiiax in 1887, when ill-conocrted and futile nl.t'mpt.s 
at iiisurrcction were made in both i>rovincea. In the following year 
the Earl of Durham, who had been nppf)iiited governor of Canada 
and high commissioner for the adjustment of Canadiau an'uirs, in!i<1e 
a report, in acoordanco with which the Act 8 and 4 V'iet. c. iHi, for 
the re-union of the pmvinces was ji.nK.sed on the 2:'rd of .July, 1810. i 
This Act authorises the ajijioiiitiuent of a legislative couneil hy lh<! | 
crown of nut fewer tlian 20 meinhei’s; and enacts, tli.-it the tw«i ju’o- j 
vinces shall wtiirn an equal nninber of representatives to tho House j 
of Assembly (at jiresenL 42 each); that the city t>f Toronto Khali l 
return two momhens, and the towns of King.ston, nrockville, Haiiiil-j 
ton, CornWiill, Niagani, London, aiul liytowii, in West (^uiada, one 
each ; that tho cities of Qncl.'ce, and ISlontival shall return each two 
inenii>or.s, ,nnd the town.s of Three Uivers and .Shcrbroiike one enveh ; 
that the niemlicr.s of (ho Hoii.se <if As.senihly sliall be elected for four 
years; that all wint.s, procliiuutlioii.s, joiiruiil.s, &<•. of the council .nml 
assembly .«hull bn in the English hiiigiiage only; that tho entire dnti 
and revenues of the jirovinc' shall form o^ie consolidated fund, and | 
the sum ot 75,000/. is Hjiecitically .’iiqirojiriated for (he civil govern- ' 
ment of the j*roviiice. 'I’lui Act was brought', into njieratiou during ■ 
the aihniuistral.ion of Mr. I’onlett Tlnun-ion, -who was created Lord 
Sydenham. The House of Assembly also pa.ssed, with his assent, the 
‘re.<ponsible govcriinieuf re.soliitions, for tlie perinaiient eslablidi- 
m>'nt of this system, whereby tho governiucut of (.he jirovince for the 
time being i.s identitied in jifdicy with the maj'ii'ii.y of the representa¬ 
tive bo<ly. 

The tenure of land iu tlm Seignorial district • of Lower Canr.da, tint 
is, with two excejtiiou.s, of lands griantcd by (he eroiv-n of Prauei*, i.s .as 
follows -A (met of land, v.arying in extent, —but sometiin"s large, as 
iu the case of the .s<’ignory of Heaiihaniois, whieh is six square league.^ 
— was gran'ed to .a soigiior, or lord of a manor, to re-graut ti. otlu rs 
at a certain ti.\ed rent (cci/*). The .scigiior held of the eruvn iijion 
tho aoiaistoincal reiit.s and dues, ner-onliiig to (he cnstoni of l*;iris : he. 
had a local legal jurisdiction, which is now uholislied ; he perWrined 
boniagc on a iiinlulion of jio.s.se.ssioit; he was to re.sidc by the exjire'.s 
condition of .sonic grants (frini’ feu t-J Hen) ; certain timber w.as to be 
reserved for public juirposes ; he was to make mids ; he li.ad the pri¬ 
vilege «)f trading with tho Indiaii.-i; with certain ot.licr jiriviloges and 
obligations. Aliy settler, not already poasesMcd of laud, wa.s entitled 
to demand of right, from the seignor, a grant, of w.astc Laml, usually 
ot about DO .acres, at tlu; aceustomed rent, commonly a ‘ sol’ or jn'iiny 
an acre—a rent of the uat.nre of mir chief rent iti free and eotiiinon 
Bocage manors ; the grantee was jiersonally to occiijiy liis huul luuler 
the penalty of its re-iuiion to tlui domain ; he wan to clear the hand ; 
to make and rejmir roads ; with some other provi.sions f>f a similar 
kind. 'The systtun had many advantages. The settler had no more 
land than his nieans enabhsj him to cultivate ; what he received he 
was to cultivate; he was to resiilo ; he was not required to ajqdy any 
jiart of his pn-viously-aecnmulated g.ains in the jmrehasc of his land, 
and the whole of his capital ivas free to bo employed in agriculture. 
As his family inereased, his ebildreu were enabled to ayqily for jiew 
grants, and to extend tho settlement of tho country. 

Upon the establishiiient of the English authority in (.Innadii, the 
enforcement of the law against the tenants coutinueil, but was ne¬ 
glected by tho crown against the seignors. The mill-service has been 
abn.sed by conditions of grants that no mill of any kiinl sh:dl be 
erected by the tenant. The accn.stonicd rent has been inerea-sed, n.s 
though it was a farm rent, ami this lias al.so been done t.o evad«> the 
penalty of forfeiture iinjiosed on the seignor in case he sold the land 
for a fixed sum. 'I'he nhnses of tho system ••ccasioncd many com- 
pl.-iiuts in the jirovince. connected also with a strong feeling in favour 
of tho commutation of tho fiui's jiayablc on alu'iiation. I’.ut inste.ad 
of Kubniitting tho subjtHit to tho Provincial Lt gisluture, whieh was 
perfectly eompetent to deal with it, the government jia.ssed the liiijie- 
rial Act ot the tS Geo. JV. o. 59, called ‘the aiiaila Tenures .\et.,' 
which jtlaeod matters in a worse state than before. Tnsteail of enforc¬ 
ing on the seiLmors the duty to make grants, which m.-my refused to 
do ; plneiiig the I’eiit in a uniform state, and ehf'ckiiig the alnist's of 
the seignoi-s; this Act enabled the seignoi’s by paying the fifth (t/nhif) 
to the crown on the alienation of land, to have the tenure of the land 


Canml.a, .and to tho settlement of many parts of tho province. Many 
jiuhlie works, and improvement*, such as r«iada, bridges, &c., have 
been exccuteil by this company, and by tho British American T.aiid 
(lomimny, whieh was incorpor.atod hy Iloyal Charter an*l Act of 
Parliament in 1.881. The following table shows the amount of emi¬ 
gration from the United Kingdom to all parts of the world, and tho 
jirojiortion of emigrant.s who went to British America in the four 
years 1849-52. 
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iiativi's of Canada of Ereiieh origin, and 12.'»,58(l are (Canadians of 
other than Ereneh origin; .'11,199 are of Irish origin; 14,.'i<).> of 
Scotch; 12,182 aixi from llie United St.!ites of North Amorieu; and 
11,280 from Knglaml and Wales. Tin* remainder is comjiosed of 
natives o( tlie I'hirojiean coni incut, iunl tif ourown eolonie.s. In Canada 
W*‘fet, thi' j.ojniliition of which is 952,0(»4, the Canadians of l-’roucli 
origin nnniber 2*i, 117, and the (.'anadiiuis not Pruneli, ,';2r>,0i»:’,: the 
Irish, 17ti,2tir ; Engli.*-!! and Wel.sli, 82,<!!.»D; the Seotdt, 7ri,.Sll ; 
natives ot tho I niteil Stilt**;-*, 48,782; natives of Gunn.'i.ny siiid 
Holland, D9;i7. 1\ith rc.sjiect to the whole of Cainulii, of whieh tho 
totiil jiopulatiori i.s 1,.842.205, tho .sevun jiriniiijial items stiuid .'is 
lollows ;. Ciiiiii.dians of Kreiieli origin, 09.').945 ; t’nn.idiaiin, not Ereneh, 
0;)1,073 ; Irish, 227,70>); English iuid Welsli, 98,929 ; Seoti h, 90,870 ; 
iiiitivi-s of t he United States, 5(5,21-1 ; of Geninuiy and llolliuid, 10,110, 
At tlie time ol th*- .surrender of (’aiiiii.||^ to (lieiil Bril-iiin, the poiml:’.- 
ti<.ni was chietly Ereneh, and located in the lower jiroviuei'. Although 
thi.s class has not been inn.-h Ineriiiised by inunigi'ation, it.s ntinilun'.i 
have in tjie eomve. of 90 years iiier*'iis*Hl alioiih lUOO jut cent. Tlie 
jirogri'ssof Ciinada V\' st Inis been still more ivniark.able. In 1791, 
the diite of tho Constitut ional Act, tho jiopulatiuij w;i.s .50,000 ; in 
1.811 it was 77,O0((; in 1821 it was 151,097 ; in 1.882 it wan 201,000; 
ill 1812 itwiis -180,055; in 1851 it aniounteil to 952,001. 

The agiiculltiral eensns in 1852 shows the following re.sults:— 
Ciinmla East; Oc'aijiiers of land, 91,119; of whom 18,2!;i held 
10 arjicnU and iiikIit; and 15.85 held iihove 200 arjieiits. ThenuiiilKT 
of arjumls heM anionnfed to S,n8,!n5 ; ,,r which .8.00.5,517 arjient.: 
were iiniler enltivution; 2,072,958 nndei- eroji.s; 1,502.855 und-.r 
jmstiire; and 80,109 in gardens. Tliere were 1,50.8,59.8 arju-uU iu 
od or wild land. 'I'lie .'iriieiit, whieh contains about six-.seveiith. 
of an acre, is the conimoii luuasure of land in Lower Canada. Of the 
land under itoji.s 127,111 nrjioiits jiriuluced 8,075,808 bushels of wheal ; 
■12,927 jirodiiee.1 00.8,010 bushels of barh'y ; 10,007 prodneed 811,118 
bushel.* of rye ; I 05,1'.(2 arpents jiroduced 1,1.82.190 bushels of [>eas ; 
.*90,422 yiehli'd 8,90i,o94 linshel:* ot oat*; 51,1.81 }>r(*duced .5110,117 
biisln-ls of buckwheat; ainl 22.009 .ariieiits produeod 100,2.87 l>u.*hels 
ol Indian O'lrn. Ot potatoc.* -*,450.111 bu.*hi‘ls wert* vi<'lded by 
78.214 .arju uts : of tuvniii.s 809,909 bu.shels by 8897 arj.ents'; of clover 
and other gr.i.ss-.*ocd.-;t!ierf wu-e raise*! 1.8,921 bushels; of ear rot 8 82,844 



milch cows, 180,817 calves or heifci'.*i, 286,077 horses *.>f a.ll ages, 
029..827 .she**!!, and 250,219 jiigs. Tho fbiiiy jiroilnco anioiintiul t.** 
9,0.17,L52 lli.s. butter, and .511,014 lb.*. e.luH'.-ie. Of jirovi.sioiis there 
were j*r«>j»a.n *l 08,717 barrels of b* ef, ainl 22:>,870 barrels of pork. 
Tile. li.Mh cured aniouutei'i to 48,308 barrels. 

Canada West. 0-jcu]>ii rs of laud, 99,800; of whom 9970 hail 10 
acre ; mid uinler, ami 3080 ha*l above 2o0 iicn s ea.-h. The total 
number of acre.* liehl was 9,82.8,233 ; of whi*-h 3,097,721 acres w*Te 
under cultivation, 2,274,580 wciM iimler croj.>.s, 1,3(57,044 were under 
J>astnre, ami 5.5,189 wci-e in ganlens. Of wood or wihl hinil there 
was an extent of (5,125,509 aer.'S iu 18.52. Ol the land under iTops, 
th.' j,r*i|>ortions devoted to the different jiroductions stood thus :— 
WJual. 782,11.5 acres, i»rt*dueo 12,(592,852 bushe's; barley, 29,91(5 
a*-n‘s, prixlueo 625,875 bu.dieJs; rye, 38,908 aei cs, produce 479,651 
liushels; peas, 192,109 .'i*‘r.-.s, j.roiluco 2,87:5,394 bushels; oats, 
121,*584 acres, j»roduce 11,198,844 bushels; buckwheat, 41,205 acres, 

• 1 . 1 ,1 . '5 '. /V .. • —'J - ............ jirtxluei'bushi-ls; Iniliau corn, 70,571 acres, jiroilue*'1,090,513 

incjosea i>y ttie tiiwnshijis, E lands held iu free and common soimge. bushels; p<.tati**'.s 77,072 acres, prodmre 4,987,475 hii.-hels; turnips, 
bima la the land is held upon tho tenure of free and 17,185 n. res. j.roduce 3,044,942 bushels; clover and other grass seeds, 
TOmmoiipiage. I he system of laml-holtUng isilefectivo in not being 1 42,1(50 Imsh.'ls ; carrots, 174,895 bushels; man;;cl-wurxel, 5-4,‘22(5 
conueCToii witn a gifiieral land-tax on all waste lauils not in the posses- bushels; beans, 18,109 bushels; hojis, 113.001 lbs.; hay. 681.782 
Sion of the crown. tons; flax and hemp, 60,6601b... Of tobacco, the production 

ainounteil to 764,476 lbs.; of wool, 2,699,764 iLs.; of maple sugar, 
3,5Sl,5o51b8.; of cider, 701,612 gallons; of fulletl cloth,527,466 yards; 
linen, 14,955 yards; and flannel, 1,169,801 yards. The hve stock included 



By the estabhshmiuit of the Canada Company, which was incoriio- 
rated by Act ot Parhainent and by Roy^al Charter in 1826, a consider¬ 
able impulse was given to emigration from tho mother country to 
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193,082 oxoa; 296,924 milch cowa; 254,988 calvcn and heifers; 
203,300 horses of all ntjes ; 968,022 sheep; 509,257 pigs. The dairy 
jtroduce eonsistod of 15,970,315 lbs. of butter, and 2,226,776 lbs. of 
cheese. Of provisions there wei-e provided 817,Wo barrels of beef, 
and 523,129 barrols of pork. The fish cured ainoiiutcd to 47,589 
barrels. C'aiiada receives from the Uiiifed Kingdom coals, metal, 
cordage. East India produce, and the various kinds of Briti.sli manu- 
fuctures; from the British West Jmlie.s, sugar, inohi.sses, eoflbe, rum, 
and bartl woods; from the United States, bcijf ami pork, biscuit, rice, 
••ind tobacco. The exports of Canad.a iiro : --To the U^»itcd Kingdom, 
pot- and i>e!irl-ashoa, wheat and flour, and t'mber; to the West li ilies, 
beef and pork, beer, gr;un, and flfuir; to the United State.s, fore.-’t 
produce, wli'-at, flour, butter, vvool, live stock, Ac. The import; and 
exports for lour years (1818 -.01) wore an follows :— 

Imports. Kxjxirls. 

£ s. t/, £ //. 

bSlS . . . 17 11 2.302,n:5(» 1/ (i 

18 Ill . . . 2,l(i.S,130 0 !) 2,li)3.07S 0 .3 

l«.>o . . . 3, ISO, Kio :! :> 2 ,i.>r,H.sfi i 2 

IS31 . . . 1,101,100 0 2 2,(;(;;i,os3 ii -l 

The exports iti 18.51 con.sisted jirineipully of the following divEioii.s- 
IVoducLs of the forest, v.iluo stated, 1,24.5,927/. 18.'(. 5//.; .auimal.s ami 
their products, liS2,3t)0f. Ids*. M.; vegetable food, 773,916/. 2.s-. 2'/.; 
otber agrieiiltural jiroducts, 781-1/. 1». 7«/. ; (irodiiels of the scuus, 
.51,225/. 5.V. (></.; proiluets of llic niiuns, 17,826/, T----. .5</. ; in.aiiufaetuivs, 
11,327/. 10». 3i/. 

TIih progivs.s of wcidtli in Canada Wc.st may be .scon by comparing 
tlic amount of a.sse,ssibK' property, returned at various pi;riods, as 
f'liPow.s : — l!t 1,^25 the amount of assc.ssiblc jiropcrty in Upficr 
('aiia-Iii was returned at 1,854,965/.; in 18311 jt w.as 2,167,618/.; in 18-10 


principle of locid assessment was not so favourably received at fli-st, 
but tlie school system is now making more sati.sfaotory progress. In 
both sections of the province there are also several endowments and 
special grants for collegiate institulioim, normal schools, and other 
ohjeeta of a similar character. In Lower Canada the revenues of the 
c.statcs of tho Jesuits are devoted t<> edneatiou. They amounted in 
18-11 to 45CG/.; and a sum of 29.o92/. on tho sauio accouut was, in 
1844, in the provincial chc.st without interest. In U}tper Canada 
the Univ»!rsity of Tonuito was foiiinhsl by royal ehiirter in 11527, and 
endowed with projmrty now njalising-about 11,000'. per annum. It 
wa.s formerly counoeted with tho Church of England ; but by an net 
of the ('olonial Legi.datnre whicli came into force on tho 1st of 
January 1850, it was made a purely secular in-<titutiun, and its govern¬ 
ment was placed e.xeln.sively in the h;inds t>f laymen. 

'I’ho Uomiin Catholic creed is professed by .‘-even-eighth.s of the 
inhabitants of Lower Canadfi. Their clergy have for their support 
l-26lh of .'ill the grain r.-ii-'sd on the lands of (';itholic.s, and an annual 
Mtij)enil of 1000/. i.s p.'iid by the govomment to tho lionian Catholic 
bishop of (jiicboe .and hi.i eo.'iiljiitor. 'I’he numbers of the p;^>pulatiou 
attached to the leading religiou.s dcnoniin.-itions in Canada in 1851 
wiTo as follows ;—Church of Borne, 911,561; Church of England, 
268„5!)2 ; Prc.sbytcri.an.s, 237,683; Met.hodi.st.s. 223,8.39; Jkijiti.sts, 
U',81(j; Lutherans, 12,107; and Cungrtgationalists, 11,67-4. 

Of oiie-.soveutli of all tho lands in Upper Canado, and of those in, 
the townships of Lower (!anad.a, set apart under tho iiauio of clergy 
reserves, ami sohl, tho proceeds were a[>plicd to the maintenance of a 
‘ Protestant Clergy.’ By tho Act 16 Vk-t., cap. 21, passi'd May 9, 
18.53, the provincial govcnimcnt and legislature have the power of 
•lealiiig with the (juestiou of the clerg 3 ' reserves witlioiit referring to 
j tlio homo governmeiit, the pre.sent recijiieiits retaining tlieir interest 


it W.IS -l,6ltS,8-l3/.; iu 1815 it was 6,393,630/.; in 1852 tho total value ! 
of assi'<;sible property in Ujiper Canada, u.s v:due«l umler an Act. i 
]):i:<.-<e.l in 18.50, wliieli iiiohided sonio kiinls of personal property 1 
previously exejnpt, ainonnte.Mo 37,69.5,931/. ; ami even this appears j 
to be considered slnu't of tin; re.il atmMiiit by at lea.-it 20 per cent. ' 
Siiici; 1819 the ])oliey i>f tho goverinneut has been to alienaUi I 
i-o!i<ls, briilgos, h.irbours. .-iiid some other public works, ami to disjiijse 
of tliem t-.» privati' oi.iiupanio-j, with cert.-un slipulal tons a-i to tho 
eoiitiimcd ellioicncy of the ivsp<'etivo work.s. Beside.s tlies.; liowcvi'r 
thero ai’o several Works of provincial iniporLanee which are in tlie 
lia.mls of governmenl, such as tins St. Lawrence and M'cliand eanal.s, 
Ihe l•’l•ils Canal, &<•-. The total cost of the.so woi-ks ti> 1st Jiiiiuary, 1852, 
w’as 2.8.‘5 t,23 I/. The net revenue In 1851 was -18,278/, or less than 2 ] 
per cent, on the outlay. The revenue is iner-aising. With rts.-ipect to I'iiil- 
way.s, tho l'ro\ itiei.-il ,\i-t, 12 Vast., t‘.ip ‘2!t, ]s.a.--sed in 181it, pro\ idod 
thiit in no east' should govo-ntm-iit ailviiiieo more than liiilf the amiutut 
expended on the wisrks, and th.-it the whole resources and property of 
the eoiiip.-iiii--s should be pledged for tin; i-e.leiiiption of tlie fiilvaiiees 
with intcro.st. Ou this principle public aid has be -ii e.xtoiided to the 
following railways, nmlertaken since the pas.siug of the .\etof 1819 : -- 
St. Lawrence and .-Vtlaiitic railway, froiii the St. Lawrence, opposite 
Montreal, to the frontier line, length 12<! miles ; the Ciitario, .Siuieoe, 
ami Huron r.iilwav, from Toronto to Lake Huron, 96 miles; (Jreat 
Western, from Hamilton to Windsor, 228 miles; (Quebec and Kich- 
moml, 106 miles; Main 'rrimk, Toronto to Montreal, 386 miles; and 
the Quebec and 'i’rois Pistoles line, on the route to tin; lower province.s, 
160 miles. Acts have been recently pas.seil by the local legislature to 
eiicourago steam eoiumunieation between Tiivorpool and (iiiebee, and 
to connect (iuebee and Moutrealliy r.diw.-iy with sea-ports ojien during 
tho winter. A e.ontraet has been completed (.subject to approval l>y 
.Parliament) witli an emineiib (irm in .uiverpool, by wliicli a line of 
jiowcrful .screw 8toamer.s, of not less than 1560 tons burden, are to 
run between Liverpool ami Quebec ami jMontre.iI evis'y fortnight 
during the season of navigation, and to PortlamI, in the state of j 
Maine, during the winter months. The eontraet is to extend for j 
7 years, at a c:o.st to the province i>f 19,660/. sterling per aiiiiiim; or 
11,660/. .should it be di-termiued to run the stoaniors monthly during 
the summer instead of fortnightly. 

In April 1851 tho management of the jiost-ollice was transferred to 
the control of the provincial authoritie.s. A uniform rat-- of 3(/. 
currency (about 2.^(/.) per half ■>uuee was ailopted at tin; same time, 
and the result has been sati.sfiietory. Tho number of miles travelled 
By the mail during the year ending April 5th, 1852, was 2,931,375; 
:in iiicreaso of 44-l,:J66 miles over the previous year; 213 new 2 >ost- 
otlicos were opened; tho gross revenue during tho fir.st year of tho 
roduced system was 59,664/., being only about 18,066/. Ws than the 
I'ovenuo of tho last year of the former system. 

Special grants iif ]>uhlic money arc annually iiiiule for the snp)K)rb 
of tho eommou suhools. The sum of 41,095/. 17«. 16«/. is divideil 
between Upper and Lower Canada for this puriiose, in pri>25oi'tiou to 
their respeetivo {lopulation. Eaoh selioul munieijiality, before receiv¬ 
ing any share of this public grant, must raise at least an equal sum by 
local taxation. lii Upjjor Canada the local coutributions greatly 
exceed tho required proportion. In 1851 Upi>er Cauaila po.ssessed 
3601 common suhools, attended by 168,159 scholars; tho total sum 
available for teoohors’ salaries, ami for the erection and repair of 
school-houses, being 98,226/. 15«. 7t/., of which 26,547/. IS.-*, lit/, was 
received out of the parliamentary grant. In Lower Canada, the 


tluriiig Ihtiir lifi-tiine. The Clmreli of England in Canada is 
pi'csaietl over by tlio bi.slioj>s of ()iiebee, Montreal, and Toronto, 
wht) have t-ach an aunu.-d idl*iwiiiu;e of 1666/. The Cliureh of 
iMigliind, wbieli lias 2-12 clergy, obtained 16,391/. 5.v. lit/, of the 
public money in 18.51 for L'|>|)cr Cauaila, and 1786/. 15a. for Lower 
Canada; t.hc (..'hurcli of Borne, wliicb has 7 dioce.ses and 543 clergy, 
li.-i'l in 1851 for the upper province 1369/. 17.v. 3f/. ; the Cluiridi of 
Scotland had 58 17/. 16 j*. 7t/. ftu* the iippirr, and 89;!/. 7.*. 5*/. for the 
lower province; the Wesleyan Mothodi.st body bad 639/. 5.-*. ; and 
the Lbiitcd Synod of the Presbyterian Churcb -161/. I8s. 4*/. The 
miiubcr of places of w<ir.ship in < 'an.uia imduilc*! in the Census ivturus 
of 18.51 is 15.59, including 471 Alcthodist, 2.57 Probyturiau (of which 
about 86 are in eonneetion witli the Kst.abli.-<lu;d t.'huruh *.if Scotland, 
160 with the Free C.hui-i;h, and 66 with the United Pre.-^byterian 
tfliureh), 226 Church of Fiigltiid, 13.5 Bomau (kithobe, 116 Baptist, 
81 Congregational and Indepeiuleiit, 46 Bible (’hri.stian, 22 Lutheran, 
anti 18 </uaker pl.-ieivi of womhip, be.siih-.s otlier.s not cla.ssifled. 

Ill botli sia-.tion.s of the Canaiji.-in territory small boilies of Inrlians 
remain, ami of them .some have been brought coij'idel'ubly under the 
iiilluciice of eivilisiilion. 'I’ln^y have made greatest progreas iu the 
iijtpcr jii'oviiiee, whore more care has been taken to re.spcet their 
rigbt.s, and to provide for lliem sonic stated lue.-in.s of supjiorfc. In. 
Upper Canada the Indians inhabiting thi* sett led ilistrictsarc reckoned 
at about 75l>0; tliu.'tii in the luisettletl districts may be about 3060. 
Ill Lower Canada tlitt.se clas.se.s number rcsiiectively about 3500 and 
201.10. Efforts have been iiia<le to introduce imlustrial schools among 
tho Indians in the .settled di.-.trict.s, and hopes are entertain, d that the 
attempt will be to some e.vteiit suuce.--sful. All intcre.-ting community 
of coloure*l i>eopli;, fugitives from slavery iu the Utiitc.l .States, has 
been formed at D.-iwii, in the Western <ii-triet of Canada, on the Bear 
Creek, ii feiMler of the river St. Clair. 

Before the union the province of Lower Canada had only a .small 
debt of about 30,060/. In Uiqier Caiiiulii in 1 8:19 Sir (1. Ai-tburstated 
the <lel>t t» be 1,162,187/.; the int.uc.st 65,066/.; the permanent 
exjiciwe.s of tho guveriimeiit 0.5,666/. ; ami tlie rcvi^iiuo 78,066/. — - 
leaving a deficiency of 42,6<I6/. 'I’he public <l -bt of the province at 
the ohise of 1851 wa.s 3,6.59,1-16/. 15.v. 1*/., bc.-idc.-; the li.ibilitie.s cou- 
uected with the various lim-s of railway n-ci-iitly uiidcrt.ikeu. 'Lhe 

exi>einliturc for 1851 am*.tod to 52l,6i:{/. 11;*. 2*/., inclusive of 

18:1,749/. 7s.iuterc.iton tho public debt; the revenue wa3692,206/.4a. 9t/. 
_showing an *;xces.s of revenue over exjiemliture of 170,562/. 13i*. 7t/. 

OAXAHIAK SKAS, a term that ha.s somctiinos not inaptly been 
ustnl to d-sigiiati) tho large fresh-water lakes Superior, Huron, Ac., 
which lie witliin tho ba-sin of the St. Law-reucc. 'Phe description of 
the Canadian .Seas and the St. Lawrence basin is given under Can.\PA. 

CANALF. fALtiA-J 

CJANA'U.A, a province ou the w’cst coast of Hindustan, between 
12" aii<l 15' X- ho., ami between 74" and 76“ E. long. It i-s bounded 
N. by Bejaporc ami tho Portuguese territory ; E. by My.soro and the 
Bala-ghaiit eodeil districts; S. by Malabar; and W. by tho Indian 
Ocean. 'I’he length of the jiroviiice along the coast from north to 
south is 186 miles, ami its moan bromlth is about -10 mile.s; th*; 
area ha.i l>een computed at 7386 s<j[uarc miles; of thi.s ar.Mi 4t>2- 
sijuai'*! niile.s are contained below ami 2758 square uii]e-s .above the 
(Jhaut.s. „ 

Tin; province is divided into two districts. North .and ooutn 
Cauara ; the line of division is about 13 ’ 46' X. lat. •'I'h.i surface of 
Canara i-s rocky and uneven. On the high groiimls i-ed gravel prevails 
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near the coast the Boil is sandy, but the valleys are well adapted for 
rice cultivation. There are several small mountain streams. 

The entire population of Canara has been estimated at a^ut 
760,000, of which number it w^as computed that more than one-sixth 
were Hmhmius. About 60,000 were said to be Roman Catholics, 
The iuiiabitanUi of the sea-coast are principally Mohammedans, and 
those of the interior Hindoos. _ 

The chief production of the province is rice, for cultivating which 
the climate is peculiarly favourable, owing to the prevalence of rains. 
Cocoa-nuts, betel, and pepper are also cultivated. 

The chief towns ai’e in the north division BaiticolLah, and in the 
south division Mangalore and Barccloro. Jiatticollah Btauds on the 
sea-const in 13“ 6.'*' N. hit., and 7i'^ 37' E. long.; on the north bank of 
the Scandahohiy, n sniall stream wliich waters a beautiful valley 
surrounded by hills, MnnyaJorc is built on the maiT^iii of a i^lt lake, 
which is sop.arated from the sea by a sandy beach in 12“ 53' N. lat., 
and 74“ 67' E. long. It is a place «)f considcr.able trade; tho exports 
coiisinl f l incipally of rice, botol-nut, |>i>i>p<!r, wuid.il-wood, and turmeric 

to Muscat, (jloa. Bombay, and the coiust of Malabar. The imports 
consist of raw sugar and silk from Bengal and China, ami of oil and 
ghee from Surat. 'I’he I'ortuguosc had a factory here, whicli was 
destroyed in l.^iXi by the Arabs from Muscat. In 1768 the tourn was 
taken by the Kiigliidi, l>nt retaken by Hyiler. In 1783 it again snr- 
rcndcr«*il to the English, but was imine<liately bc.sieged by Tippc»o, 
and when at tho conelusion of the war it was given up to him was 
little more than a hc>ap of ruins. The fortifleations have Kinee Ijocn 
disinnutled. The jiopvdation is estimated at 30,000. Jtanxlorr, sup¬ 
posed to be the Baraee of the ancients, is situated on tl sea- 
coast 55 miles N. from Mangalore, in 13“ 37' N, hit., 74“ 47' E. long. 

Tho jirovineo of Canara, which till then hao. been subject to 
Hindoo sway, was subdued by Hydcr Ali, ibji- of Mysore, in 1763. 
On the death of his pon Tippoo, in 1709, the whole province was 
placed under British authority. (!aaara is now included in the 
territories of the Bombay presicleney. 

(Buchanan, Joiirnei/ throivjh Mysore, Cnnarn, and Mednijnr ; Mill, 
History of Jiritish Indin.) 

CANARIES, a group of islands in the Atlantic, lying off the coast 
of Africa, between 27“ 40' and 29“ 30' N. lat., 13“ 30' and 18" 20' 
W. long, 'riioy are supposed to be the Fortunate Tslamls of the 
ancients. l*liiiy in his account of them (vi. 32), whicli is taken from 
Juba, the learneil Mauritanian jiriuco, calls one island Nivaria, or 
Snow Island, which i.s ju'obably Tenerife ; another island he calls 
Canaria, from the number of dogs of a large si/,e that were found 
there; .luba had two of these dogs. The lirst meridi.an of rtolemaais 
is drawn through the group. 

The first aeeonnt we. have of these islands in modern times i.s about 
tho year 1330, hy a French shipwliieh was driven among them by stress 
of weather. lJ]Mm this discovery a Spanish nohlemati, Don Luis, 
count of ClaraiiKiiiie, ohtaiiied a grant of the islands from Pope 
Clement V]., with the title of king. Nothing was however dune 
towaiils making a sclllcmeiit till 1386, when a licet under Ferdioando 
Peruru Bailed from Cadi/ and touched at Lansarote, but ivaa driven 
away by the native-^, 'i'ho next expedition was from Seville in 1393, 
but no posHcssiou was taken of any of tho islands. In 1400 another 
fioct sailed from Rochelle, under John do Bethencourt, and anchored 
at lianzarote, where they huilt a fort at Point Rubicon. The 
adventurers then passed over to Fuerteventuva; but being opposed by 
the natives they we it* obliged to re-embark. Do Bethencourt returned 
to Bpain, and having obtamed from Enrique III. of (lasiille and Loon 
a ginint of the isliuals, with the title of king, again sailed to Lan/.urote, 
and in Juno 1406, took pussession of Fuerlevcntiii'a, (lomera,atid Ilierro; 
but failed in his attempts uiioii Gran-Canaria or (Canaria and Paitmu 

De Bethencourt died in l lOS ami was .succeeded by a nephew, 
who in 1418 Bohl his right to the islands to hlnrique de Guzman. 
This nobleman expended large sums in endeavouring to Hiibdiie the 
other islan<ls, hut without success, lu 1461 the Spaniards w'ent threugh 
tho form of taking poBSCBsion of Caiituia and Tenerife for the crown. 

Some diircreuce having uriseu between Spain and Portugal with 
regard to these islands, in consequence of a second sole of them by 
the nephew' of De lietbeiieonrt to tho latter power, the Portuguese 
arrived in force at Laimrotc to take possession ; but the dispute was 
settled by treaty, in which tho islands were ceded to Spain. A treaty 
of commerce was entered into with the chiefs of Canaria in 1476 
hut in the same year the court of Castille purchased the X'ight to the 
throe unconquered islands of Cuuiuria, Tenerife, and Palma, and in 
the following year sent out a lleet to undertake the conquest o" 
Canaria, which however was not finally accomplished till April 1483. 
Palma and 'I’onerifo wore subjugated respectively in 1491 and 1493. 
Since this time^ the Canaries have always belonged to the Spanish 
crown. 'The original inhabitants were called Quanches, of whom 
little is now known cxce|>t their bravery and their custom of oraholiu- 
mg cue doa<l. Owing to intermarriage with their conquerors, the 
Quanches have ceased to exist as a suparato people, and the popm 
lation may now be considered entirely Spanish. 

The group con-ists of seven islamls; lliriTO or Ferro, Palma, 
Qomem, Tenerife, Grau-Canaria, Euertevcntnra, and lianzarote; am' 
of several small rocky islets, the largest of which are Uraciosa ant 
Alegranza. The whole group stands on a bank; but the depth ol 


water between the islands is very groat, and tho passages ai'o good. 
They are all of volcanic origin, and present a surface diversified by 
rocks, gorges, mo niitains, and valleys. The coasts are high and 
precipitous; there are no close harbours, the anchorage being gene- 
mlly open road.steads. The mountains which are barren, rocky, ami 
peaked, rise to the greatest height about tho centres of tho islands, 
and some of them have their summits covered with snow during tho 
winter. The valleys, wherever there is water or any humidity in the 
soil, are exceedingly fertile, producing grain, vegetables, and fruits, 
both tropical and European. The vine is extensively cultivated, and 
much wine is made. The sugoi'-cane grows, but its cultivation is 
neglected. All kinds of domestic cattle abound in some of the islands. 
Oamols arc reared and used as beasts of burden. Fowls, ducks, goesc, 
pigeons, ami turkeys are very numerous. The number of wild birds, 
both native and migratory, is also very great; among tho former arc 
wild pigeons, quails, larks, and canaries. 

Each of the islands has its governor, and the whole group is 
under a Captain-General. The whole area of tho islands is 334(1 
square miles; ami the population in 1849 was 257,719. 'The entire 
annual produce is estimated as follows : - wheat, maize, barley, millet, 
and rye, 170,000 quarters; wine, 54,000 jiipes; barilla, 300,000 
(piintals; and potatoes, 500,000 bari'cls. The chief foreign trade is 
with England, tho United States, and Hamburg; there i.s also an 
active trade between the islamls. 'The ]>rim;ipal ports arc Saiita-Cruz 
,ml Orotava in Teiierifc, and Palmas in Grari-(hinaria. 'I’ho cxjiorts 
onsist of wine, fruits, corn, barilla, lioncy, orchillti, moss, li.sli, 
lochiueal, r.aw silk, &c.; tho imports arc woollen and cotton cloths, 
inen, Hilk.s, colonial produce, brandy, paper, oil, glass, hardware, &e. 
L’hcrc are important fisheries along the coast of Africa. 

The temperature is very equable and tho climate excellent. There 
,re two seasons, the rainy ami tho dry. 'I’ho dry season la-sts frem 
April to October; during its coiitiiiuuuce the weather is constantly 
fine, and the north-on.st trade-wind blows without iuturniLssion, being 
iti-ongest from the middle of May to the middle of August. 'I’lio 
mountains of the several islands, by obstructing tho conree of tlio 
lorth-eaat trade-wind, causo calms to prevail for several miles to 
leeward to the iiuint where the divided cun-ents again unite, 'riicse 
iviud.s render coinraunicalion between tho islands teiliou.s. A vessel 
:an sail from 'I’ciierifc to Hierro in a day; but tho return voyage 
akes 10 or 12 days, sumotimes three or four weeks. Since 1849 
however the communication between the islands ha.-! been much 
racilitated by the use of steam-packets. A mail steamer i»lica regu- 
'arly eveiy week hctw'cen the inlands ami Cadiz. From October 
to April the south-west winds prevail, attended with rain; ami at 
times with thunder-storms. The genial nuluro of the climate is 
disagreeably affected, at the beginning and end of the miny season, 
by the south-east wind culled El Lovante, which blowing acros.s the 
Sahara ia dry, hot, and sultry, and produces great thir.st. It sometimes 
carries clouds of locusts, which commit great mviiges on the eorn- 
iields and plantations. 'The islands are ill-supplied witli spring-water. 
Rain-water is preserved in tanks. 

Hierro or Ferro, tho most soutli-westcrn of the Canaries, contains 
ibout 80 squai-e miles, ami has a population of 5000. 'I’lic pro- 
montoi'y on the west coast, now called Debesa, was forineidy famous 
as the point through which the universal first meridian was tlrawu; 
it is about 18“ 10' W. of Greenwich. The. island sufiei-.s mure than any 
of the others from drouglits, ami hut for the fretpient fogs vegetable.^ 
could not live. Valrerde, a small place on the iiurth-easiern coast, is 
tho chief place in tho island. ' 

Patina lies N. by ]<1. of Hierro; it is alsiut 30 miles long from 
north to south, and its greatest breadth is about 20 miles. The area 
is 610 square miles, and the population about 34,000. 'I’he moiintai!. 
ridgo runs froin^north to south, and contains many extinct craters of 
great height. Tho central crater called Caldera is surrounded by 
iminy lofty peaks, of which tho rico-de-los-Muchachos and the I’i. 
de-la-(.h*uz rise to the respective heights of 7631 ami 7469 loot 
above the sea. 'fhe coasts and valleys are extremely fertile, pro¬ 
ducing much wine, fruits, and silk. 'I’hero are forests in the island 
ill which good timber is grown; the jialm, sweet-hay, and myrtle 
abound; and in many phice.s tho £uphortiia batsmnifera or Canariensis 
growii. Hanta-Uruz-dedaa-Palmas, the capital, is on the east coast: 
it and 1 ozacurte on the west uuast are tho chief ports. Some tali'otas, 
stutls, and ribands 01*6 tho only manufactures of any importance. 

(iomera, which lies !j.E. of Raima, is nearly circular, and contains 
164 square miles. The mountains consist of granite and micaceous 
slate. Ihe valleys are well watered, but badly cultivated. Corn, 
wine, oil, cotton, fruits, moss, and honey are prtiducod. Cattle, 
sheeji, mules, poultry, and game are abundant. San-Sebaslian is th« 
chioi toyra and port. The island has a population of about 12,000. 

Jenerijt (soinotimes incorrectly written Teneriffe) is the largest and 
most important of the islands. It is about 60 miles long from north¬ 
east to south-west; its greatest breadth is 30 miles, hut it grows 
gradually narrower towards tho north-east, and at that extremity the 
uroadth is not more than 6 miles, 'fhe area is about 1225 square 
miles, and the population 86,000. About one-seveuth of the surface 
is tit for cultivation; the remainder is covered with lava and other 
volcanic matter, and a great part of it is entirely destitute of vege¬ 
tation. 'rho coasts present some remarkable promontories—Del- 
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Hidalgo on tho iiortlt-weat, Anngada on the north-cast, Kasca on tlio 
south, and Teuo and Buonavista on tho west. The highest point on 
tho island is the Peak of Teyde, or Peak of Tenorifo, a dormant vol¬ 
cano, rising to tho height of 11,94(5 feet above the sea. The crater 
iiieusiires 300 foot l*y 200 feet; it is MiiiTcxindcd by a circular wall 40 
feet high, wliich from a distance has the apxteamnco of a cylinder 
placed on a truncated cone. The peak rises above tho current of tho 
traile-winds, and is always exposed to a violent continuous gale from 
the west, Tho view of this mountain from Orotava on the west coast 
is rongniiicent, from the contrast of the rich cultivated plain and tho 
leafy forests on its lower slopes with tho barren, wihl, and stem aspect 
of the peak. Toydo is connected by a mountain ridge with ancthcr 
crater called Chahorra, which is 9888 feet high. Sulphurous vapours 
are constantly issuing from the crevices in those craters. To tho west 
of Chahorra there aro four volcanic cones, which were in a shite of 
eruption in 1798 , Tho Peak of Teyde is surrounded on the south 
and east by n continuous chain of mountains, inclosing a semicircular 
plain of about 3 miles’ radius, which is called Llanos-de-las-Rctamas, 
from tlici lirooin {rr.taiaa), almost tlio only vegetable that gi*ows on it. 

The whole pluiu is nearly covered with pumice-stone. The coimtry 
west and north of the peak descends with mpid broken slopes towanls 
the sea. 1'hc: outer edge of tho semicircular inouiitaiiis is siirrouiKlcd 
by high table-lands, whicli together with the region of the peak cover 
nearly half the island, and contain some pine forests. Towards tho 
north-cast these table lands, which h:ivc a very broken surface, extend 
for about 20 miles, and tei-miuatc in the [daiu of liSguna. This plain, 
which is nearly in the middle of the island, is of cousidci'able extent; 
it is shut in by hills, and is nearly a <1eiul lovid. After the rains it is 
partially covered with water, fi*om which circniusiancc it tiikes its 
name. It produces abundance of grain, but no trees. The eiLsteru 
part of the island consists of numerous fertile valleys separated by 
basaltic; bills, the highest of which, tho Bufa<lor(i, is 30G9 feet above 
tho B(!a. This part produces tho huest fruits in the island. The valley 
of Taoro, in the northern pax’t of tho island, is of groat extent and of 
extraordinary fertility. 

In Tciuirifc all European domestic animals, and also white camels 
are re.ared. Cattle are kept for slaughter and the plough ; cows aro 
never milked. 0<jats, sheep, a.sac*H, and mules are iiumcrou.s. The 
silkworm is i>xten,sively l•carell. Bees also arc numerous, and a great 
deal of excellent hon<;y is colloctcfl. IlabbiLs, wild fowl, turkeys, and 
all kinds of poulti’y are very plentiful. Tho agricultural produce is 
similar to that of tho other islands. The quantity of wine annually 
made amounts to 3,0uii,u()0 gallons; the best sort, called Viilonia, ' 
which rcaembles Mad»-*ira, is exported to Engluud. (Police has been 
cultivated with suei;ess; iron ore is fouiul, and sulphur abounds on 
the peak cd’ Teydi*. Linen and woollen stuffs are manufactured by 
each family generally for its own u.se. Some silk stiiils, oartheuwaro, 
soup, vermicelli, leather, brandy, rojies from tlio agave, h;its, ba.skcts, 
and mats of jialm-U avos ai-e the other chief articles of inauu fiicture. The 
imports consist of iron ute-iisils, hardware, bar-iivii, flax, glass, pottery, 
leather, candles, cotton goods, salt provisions, cod, &,e.; tho exports 
nil! wine, br.uuly, barilla, almonds, dried fruits, raw silk, and oi'chilla. 

The island is divichid into three districts—-Laguna, Orotava, aiul 
Qaruchico. SuiUa-Cruz-ifi -Santiai/o, the chief town and port of the 
islaml, stands on tho north-east coast. It has a small harbour, well 
sheltereil, except from tho south-east winds. Tlio town is the resi¬ 
dence of tho ('aptain-r}t!iicral of the ('aiiaries, and has a population of 
990(1. ifaii-Cbrintura/, in the centre of tho plain of Laguna, is a plea¬ 
sant well built town, with 1(1,000 iuliabitunts. Oi'ofura, ou the north¬ 
east coast, slauds on the slope of a hill nearly 1200 feet above tho. 
sea; it is a well-built thriving place, with 8000 inhabitants, who carry 
on a considerable commerce by means of a harbour, two miles dis¬ 
tant, at Pucrto-tlt:-la-Oi'utavn, a town of 4(500 inhabitants. O'uiiiiar, 
S.W. of Sauta-Crnz, stands in a I'crtilo well-watered valley, and lias 
a population of 3500; near it are several niuinmy tombs ol the 
(luiuiches. Taracontc and /cod-(Ir-Ios-Vinos aro ou the north coast, 
and have each about 5000 inhabitauts. Oarachico is a port t«i the west 
of the peak, on the low coast north of Ihienavista. 

Gran-Canaria, or Canaria, which gives name to the group, lies E. 
of Tenerife. It is iieiU'ly circular, and about 75 miles round; the 
population is about 09,000. The highest jioint, El Cumbre or Pioo- 
dol-Pozo-de-las-Nioves, is (5648 feet above the seu. Tho mountain 
Saneillu, near the centre of tho isliuid, is 6070 feet high, and is sur¬ 
mounted with a Large wooden cross. PortdorLas, which aft’oi-ds good 
luichorugo and is well sheltered from the north-east winds, is formed 
by Isleta, a rocky promontory joined to the island by u low isthmus. 
Las-PaliAOS, tho capital of the island, is on a bay ou the cost coast; 
it is tho largest and best built town in the Canaries ; it is the seat of 
a bishop and of the Audiouciu Real, or supremo court of justice for 
all tho islands. The city is well supplied with water by numerous 
fouutaius, and has 17,382 inhabitants. It contains a cathedral, hos¬ 
pital, college, several monasteries, and has a well-supplied market. 
Tho harbour is formed by a mole, 'rho following aiv, the other chief 
places :— Aguimez, situateil on the eastern coast, has 2300 inhabitauts. 
Atalaya, population 2000, is composed of dwellings consisting of 
apartments cut in the sides of the Mount St.-Autoino. Teror, population 
4600, situated in the interior in tho northern ))urt of the i^aud, is 
raqiicuted by pilgrims os a sacred spot. The bishop has a residence 
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^**?**L* ^J'*^’***"* “ *•’ village composed of a col lection of grottoes 
innabiisjd by a colony of free blaek.s, who do not cultivate intercourse 
with Europeans. 

Puerterentura, which w N.E. of f5r.an-Caiiaria, is about 60 miles 
long; its breadth is very irregular, varying from 20 miles to 5 miles. 
Tho area is about 720 square miles, and the p<ipulatiou 18,000. It is 
less inountiiiuoiis than tho other islands. Though genemlly barren, 
it contains tnany spots of great fertility. The iuti rior foriiiatioii of 
the island is singular. A group of extinct volcanoes, 2^50 hict high, 
to the south of Piierto-CaWas, branch ofl o.astw,u-d and westw.ard t<« 
within a shui't distance of the sea, follow the direction of the coast for 
about 30 milc!s,and then again unite, inclosing an extensive arid plain, on 
which several villages aro built. From the southern junction of the, 
mountains an isthmus, 5 miles long and 24 mile.s w'idi*, uniUs th.! 
mountainous poninsula of .fandia to the main part of the island. This 
mountain mass is about 28 miles long; it presents a precipitous face 
towards the north-west, rising ilinictly to the height of 2820 feet above 
the sea, but scuds out spius in other directions, which iueluse slojies 
of easy ascent. It is iininhabit<>d, though it is saiil to contain some 

good springs. The pasturagi! ou it is so line that the flocks and herds 
are driven here from other parts of the island to gnizo. Orcliill.-i also 
is ]iroduccd in large (|uantities in the peninsula. 'I'lie c:upital of the 
island is Hanta-Marin-dr.-Ilrtancaria, also called La Villa. The rmly 
road in tho island leads fi*om La Villa to Cabras on the east coast, 
which is tho chief port. The anchorage at. Cabras is iudilf.u'ent, and 
tho bmdiug-plticc a beach of shingles. Oliva, in the fertile valley of 
Oliva, in the north of the island, is the largest town in the island, ami 
has only 2000 iuliubltauts. 

iMHzarote, the most esistward of the Canarie.s, lies N.E. of Fuerh;- 
veutura, from whi»:h it is separated by a strait called La Bocayna. 
The island is 31 miles long, luid its breadth v.aries from 5 to 10 miles, 
'riie area is about 240 square miles, and the population is about 
18,000. From the northern extremity of the island jirecipitous clifl's 
1500 feet high run south-west for 7 miles, and terminate in a sandy 
plain, where in 1825 an eruption took place, and two eunsiderable hills 
were thrown up, which arc! still burning. Beyond tins plain tin: shore 
i.s again precipitous as far a.s tho proincmtory of I’eehigucrji, with the 
exception of the little bay of Jaimbio, in wliicli there was formei’Jy a 
harbour for small vessels. This harbcjiir wa.s eoiiverted into a salt 
lake by the eruption of 1765. Tho easU-rn .‘ihoivs are neither so steep 
nor so high, and there! ai-e many fertile! tracts of ground. Tho highest 
land, called Montiifia Blanca, is inxirly in the ceiiliv of the i.slaiiel; it 
is 2000 feet higli, auel cailtivatcil to its summit. This island is subj(M;t 
to long droughts, and to geiles of excessive violence. The! wine mid 
gra]tes aro ejf superior quality. Trgnisr, a small place in the interior, 
is the chief town. Naos, ou the eastern shore;0itas a small seeuro 
harbour forractl by rocky islets, and with two eiitraiuaw, oi whieh the 
northern one lias a depth of 12 fe.'et, tho e.-Lsteru of 1 7.1. fe'et at low 
water, ami 9 feet rise of tide. Arrcifr, a more froqiiemted jiort, situ¬ 
ated Boutli of Naos, has 25((0 inhabitants, must of whom uix; ongage;el 
ill the iisliory on the African coast. 

In aoeor<hiiii:e with ei tiecreie of the ('Jiieeii of Spain tho seven prin¬ 
cipal ports of the islands - namely, .yauta-Ornz-de-.Saiitiugej, Orolava, 
Las-l’almas, Saiita-(h'iiz-<le-las-Palmas, Arecife, t.'abriis, ami Saii- 
Sebastian --have l>e!en cem.stituted free ports since October 10, 1852. 

Tho Little Caiiiiries lie N. of Lanzarote, and are connected with it 
by a bank on whieh t here are 10 futliums' water- Grariusa is se!|iarate<l 
from Lanzarotc! by the Stmit del llio, which is about a mile wide, 
and is tho safest ami most eoinmudions port for huge ships in the 
(^iuario.s. The great difliculty of cuiumiuiicatiiig with Lanzarote, I'li 
account of the high precipitous coasts of tliat islauel, prc.sents :in 
iusuperuble olistaole to this strait bediig resorted to as a harbour for 
trade, (lnicio.sa and AUgranza, a little farther north, are both the 
product of extinct volcanoes; tlie'y t-Miitain cr.ite-i’s, ami are cejvered 
with naked biisaltic rook-s, lava-streanis, and otlier volcanic matter. ' 
They aro inhabited by 40 or bO persons each, who cultivate barilla in 
the bottom of the craters. /Santa C/ara, Poi/iolr, Lobos, mid the 
others, are more rocky isK Is, and iiiiinhal>it<*tl. 

(Ulus, History and Coinjurst of the Canary Jslands; TTuiiiboldt, 
Voi/agc aux licgions Pgnino.rialis t/u iVourtaii Continent ; Von Buch, 
Physikalischr. Peschreibung dcr Canarischen Jnscin ; Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society.) 

0 ANC AIjE. [It.i.e-kt- V i l.ii x k] 

CANDAHAR. [.-Vkouaxistan ; K.\.Ni>AllAn.j 

CANDETSII, or KHANDEISH, a pr vince of Hindustan, extend¬ 
ing along the Bontherii hank of the Nerbiulda, between 20 and 22' 
N. lat,, 73“ imd 77“ E. long. It is bounded N. by Malwa, K. by Berar 
mid Oundwaiia, S. by Aunuigabad ami Berar. mid W, by Oujerat. Its 
length from cast to west is about 210 miles, and its average brea<l(h 
about 80 miles. The area is estimated at about 12,500 sqiiai-c miles, 
ami the population at nearly half a million. 

Caudeish is generally a level country, but is nearly surrounded by 
mountains. Tho plain of Caudeish is very fertile, •dthon>'h it.s whole 
surface is studded with isolated hills with jierpendieular .xides of rook 
ami flat sumiuits. Each of these hills forms a natural foi ire.-'s. In 
luldiiion to the Tuptoo and the Nerbudda the pr»>viiico'is \yatcivd by 
sevt-nd copious streams which flow from tho table-land ami fall into the 
Tuptcc. 
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This country was reiulcrcil a scene of desolation before it fell into 
the hands of the Uritish. Tho ravages committed by Jeswuiit Hao 
Holknr in 1802 caiiMed a famine in the following year, which carried 
off a large proiKU'tion of the inhabitants. After this the Hheel tribes, 
whoso ehiefs couimaud most of tho passes in the iiioiiiitniii rango to 
the north, and the Pindarries, were aocnstuuied to niake periodic:d 
ineiiisioiiB into tho plains for plunder. In ISIX (landoish, Ihcii atnong 
the possessions of Uolkar, was ce<lod to tho Uritish ; but tho A nibs, 
wlio had previously obtiiined a fouling in tho country, opjjOKed the 
Jiritish authority. In 181U tho Bri+isli obtained possession of the 
province. At that time iie-arly oni'-half of tho villages h.ad been 
abandoned to the tigers, which swarmed throughout tlic land. 'I’he 
iiiimibiof wn.s ivpain-d nmlc-r tho iidiiiiiiirtmtioii of Oeiiorid Hriges, 
who Buccciidcd in resturiiig the province to jirosperity. 

The principal toivns in the province arc —Iloorlnuipore, Asooighiir, 
Hindia, Nundoorbar, and Oaulna. fBooKH.\.M’oitn; AsKKimiirK.! 
Hindki is sibii.ated on the soutli bank of tlie Norhndihi, where its 
channol is UOOO feet whle, in 22" 20' iV. lat.. 77' f>' K. long. This 
place is ohielly iiiiportanl from its jjosition, as coinnianding .<onie of 
the best fonln acro.is the N't'rhiidd.a. A'itii(fnor//iir coutains ii]>ont y(IO 
houses, ;ind was formerly a place of much greater extent. The wall i 
by whiidi it was siirruunrled is now for the most pjirt in riiin.s. 'J'his 
town is in 21” ‘2:>' is. hit., 74 ’ la' K, long. fJanliio was once :i large 
town, Init has ialleu greatly to <h cay. Thi' fort stands on a high 
r(»cky iiiouutaiu, and is surroun led by a wall of stone and bi-ick 
20 feet high and a niile in cireuiaforoiice. The town, which is ill the 
foot of the inountaiu, on its north side, is >inrrouiidc<l by a mud wall 
iiiid towers. 

(Mill, /linforff of Jirilinh hidln ; fnslitnfcn of .ilfnir ; Jirjtotig of 
Committffg of J/oage of (hmmong on Ho- Affoirg </ hnfin.) 

CA'NDIA, the ancient hnlt; or Cn-in, and the modern (.Ireek Kriti, 
one ol the largest islands in the Meditcnimean Si-ii. is situated to tlie 
soutli of the. Arehipeliigo, botween tlie Morea, Af'n and.-Vsia Minor. 
It extends from ai" kV to 3o" 12' N. lat., and from 23 ’ 28' lo 2*." 10' 
K. long. Its length from east to west is ahoiit 1 (id miles j'roiii ('a[ie 
balliioile to (,'ape (Vio ; its hreadtll is veiy unecpiid. Ij) some places 
toMwirds th ‘ niiildle of its length it is about .*1.7 miles broad, Jii otliers 
about 2d tidies; l> ;t\veeii Itet iti'io and Spliakia l(t miles, iiml in oiu' 
place in the east |,;trt of tho island, between the (.bilf of Mii-iibei and 
till* coast ot ilierapetra, only (1 miles, it lias thit!e pi'iiicijial capes • 
Miimoniuni, now Saliiione, at the east extremity towards llbodes; 
(loryciim, now llapc Huso, looking towards the Morca : and ('rio, 
looking towards the (lyrcmiteii. Its coast, e.speeiiilly towards the 
north, is induiitud by deep gulls, cd W'hich those of Kisaiiios, Ivhania, 
Miida, Army 1 - 0 , and Mirabel, or Spinaloiiga, are the deepest, and the 
three priiieiptil tAriis ot the island, (Iiini a or Ivhanin, Uelinm, aiitl 
(.un<iia, arc on that side. 'I he sonlli eoast is rng”cd and iron-houml. 

A coiitinnmis miuss of high land inns through tlie whole length of the 
isliiml, ahoiit tile middle of which Mount Ida, now called IVilorati, 
rises liir iihove tho rest to the height ol 7(i7't feet. Tlu‘ iiionntiiins in 
the west jiart of the island arc called by Strabo lanikn <)r(<. or White 
Mountains ; he says they are about ii.s liigli as 'I’liygetus (probably 
about 5ddd loet). lu the south-west part of the island the inouuUuns 
run clo.se to the coast. 'Phis is the distriet of the Sphiikiotes, a race 
of nioniitiiiiieers, oe.i!a.sioniil|y robbers and pirates, who have never 
been totally coiupieieil by the Turks. The ridge eastward from 
Mount Ida is the ancient Dicte, now called Mount Siti. 'fhe main 
chain Hiiuda out offshoots to the north and south. 'rimse on the 
north side slope down griidiiully towards the sea, inclosing piains and 
valleys of great fertility, and fermiiig by their projee.tions the 
uumerotiH bays and gull's with which the nertherii coast is imleuled. 
Tho soiithurii offshoots descoiid iibrnptly, present a i-tcep, rocky, and 
arid surface, and terminate in a pincipiteiis coast provided with no 
good harbour. Mount liln itself sinks down ra]ii<lly on its .soutli- 
ciistorii .side into an extensive plain wateiial by the lliero-iiotamo, the 
ancient Lotha'iis, which rising in the mminbiiiions ilistrict of Arkii- 
dioti Hows westward into the sea a few miles south of Mount Ida. 

'I he southern houiidiiry of this jihiiii is a secondary range, whicli 
springing Irmn the main ohuiu near the source of the Hicro )iotaiiiu 
runs south-west and terminates in (Jape Miitala. 'I'he rivers iif (Jandin 
are^only ii kiiul of torifuts very Hhiillew in the diy season. 

lu the north of the principal range of mountains the island coti- 
t.!Hns extensive forests, iiastni’cs, and meadows; and produces corn, 
wine, ml, (ijiiiiiu, li<[noriee, flax, cotton, silk, enrohs, oranges, lemons, 
dates, and tither sontlii‘rii produce. Ile.sides the coinmoii domestic 
aniuiiils, game, wild sheep, chamois goats, boca, and fish are very 
iintiierouH. ^ About (10 >,000 sheeji and goats are fed on tho mountiiins; 
their wool is eoaiso; their milk is made into cheese, 'fhere are in the 
island aboiil. i|(»,(i(i(( horned cattle, which arc u.scd chiefly for draught 

and tor ploughing; the milk of cows is not used, thuix> being a prejn- 
dico against it. » o i j 

"lu” •‘’‘VO rivnlots running through thorn are from Juno 

to the end of Septomher very uiiheiilthy, so' that although they iiro 
very productive, an,l offer facilities for tho conveyauee of produce to 
marke^ the peasantry geuoiiilly reside- on the hills, where the land is 
less fertile, but where they are sure of enjoying uninterrupted health. 
The habitations of the peiisautry are rude in the extreme, .and their 
Clothing conswto of coarse cottons, linens, or woollens, manufactured 


by each limischold. The chief maiiul'acturo is soap, which is highly 
esteemed nil through tho Levant. Tlio principal exports are oil and 
fOiip; the imports arc some British and Austrimi munnfiiclured goods 
and mclids, colonial pi-odiiec, and corn. 1‘loughing the land between 
the olive-trees is all tlie (uiltiira they receive. 'J'ho fruit is geticriilly 
allowed 1.0 dro)) from the trees, and it is gathered by women and 
<•llildl•ell into heiip.s; (liese niv then taken to the mill and the fruit is 
bruised, after whicli ju’octs.s it is put into a v.ooden press worked by 
two or tour men. In tlie district of Apokorona the fruit i.s beaten 
from the trec.s, whicli are thereby injured. Although niiuiy of the 
olive trees were cut ilown during the numorons iiisurreetions of tiu* 
peasantry, the pojmlatioji is still iiisutncient to attend to them all, 
anil in good years a fourth of the. fruit is lost fi>r want of Iianda to 
gather it. J'lvtry article pnuluccd on the island pays one-seventh to 
the government, and besides this extraordinary taxes are often arbi¬ 
trarily iinpu.sed. Ill lien of a tax oii .silk the uinlberry-trees are rated. 
'I’liere arc sevor.il small i.slands round the coast, of which the principal 
are Standiii, on tlie north, and (lo/.zi, on the smith. 'I'lie climato i.s 
warm, and in the low viilhws imhcallhy in the antumn. '!’he siroeco, 

I the eomnioii semirgo of the ..Meditei raiieiin, is nfteii .severely felt. 

(.‘andia is divided into eii-ht Greek bishojirics, ineluding the see of 
the iiietroj'olitaii arelihishop of Gortyiia ; into three sanjak.s -Candia, 
which i.'i governed by ii piisliu of three tails, Gaiiea, lUiil lletiuie, each 
govennal by a pasha of two tails ; and into twenty niukatlas, or di.B- 
triets, each governed by an ‘ iiga,’ who reeeivestho taxes and the tithe.S 
of tho inoHijties. In ancient times the i.sland .seems to have been very 
thickly ]>copled. Under the Venetians the popniiitioii is said to have 
been about l.OOO.OOti; in 1821 it ammiiiteil to 20(1,000, and in 1810 
bid. litile over loii.noo, four-lifths of wliom were Greeks. 

Tlio priiieipal towns and ports are on the northern eo. ‘ tiic 
island, e'e/ort, or A’/kihiu, on the Gulf of Khania., is the c-ip^ d of 
the westi-ni .sanjak ; it. has a j'opulatioii of 8000 , and a good liariiour 
formed by a mole 1237 feet long, wilh a lighthouse iii. its extremity; 
vessels of 300 tons eaii I'liti-r the liarboiir, which is defended by a 
fort, 'fhe rortilieidiuns were ooustrueted by the Veiietian.s. 'I’hc 
town is surrounded by old Wall.s inid deep ditches, and eoiitains 
.several musipn-.s aiul (.Ireek ehnrclK'.s. It i.s tlie seat ol' a Greek 
bi.s|io]), and ha.s an arsenal, doek.s, In/aretto, and tome soaji facto¬ 
ries. Several Kitropeaii eotisiils re-ude at Kliunia. 

Sinla, di.s(;itit I'lvim (’anea about 3 iiiilo-i by land, on the Bay of 
Sudii, hiw a. Iiarbonr ]ieri'eetly .s.-ife in all weathers. 

Itiiimo, the eai>it;ii of the cent nil .sanjak and the t-eal. of a Greek 
hishoji, lias -lOOd inliabit.;uit;i, and a small harbour forme.l by a mole. 

Vondin, ov Khnitiliu, about 10 miles L. from lleliiiio, i.s the eaj>i(.il of 
the island, 'fhe ii.oiic i.i the Venetian form of Ivhandax (Great 
lAirlress), the designation given to the city by its Saraei n foiimk-i-.s. 
Kroni the oily the name lia.s be>'U eonmiouly applied in iOurope to (lie 
island itself, which however i.s never called Gaudia by the natives, 
('■iiidia i.s miieh d»-caye 1 since the time of the Vem-tian.s. The I'mtifi- 
ealions .are still in tolerable i-ejiair, but the houses of the town arc 
railing to ruin, and tho harbour, which is formed by two moli!.s, is 
blocked up with .sand to siieli a degree that only ves.iel.s drawiii.; les.s 
lhau 8 feet of water can enter. Nhips loading from Candia iiuclmr in 
one of the three ports of Standia, an island about 7 miles iioi th-iiortli- 
east of the town, (’aiidia has Ci.ituu iuhal-itants; it is the re.sideiicc 
of the Greek archbishop of Gorlyiia, and of the chief pa-sha of tho 
island, 'riie streets are wide and rudely jiaved, and many of tho 
houses are I'routed by gardens adorned with fouiitiiius. Tho pashii’a 
lialiiee, the bazaar, mo.siiue.s, jiuhlie hiith.s, lar je cathedral Iniilt by the 
yenetiiuis, and the fortifications, are the principal structures. Soap 
is tlie ehiet industrial proiluet ol the town. 'Thei*e are a few .lew.s in 
Candia, but in Caneii. which is the prineijial port of tho island, they 
amount to about 2(Ki, and have ti synagogue. Not far fiwii it are the 
ruins ot the iiueifiit I'no.ssii.s, famous in fable lor its labyrinth. 

on the Gult of Mirabel, has a good harbour, but the 
entrance is subject to sudden .-.I'pialls. A few miles soutli of tliis is 
the harbour of Ayio-Nicola. the best harbour in tho island next to 
Siidii, but it is not liv.iiueuted. 'I'he most noted town on the south 
eoast is Sphakia, tho chief town of the Sphakiote.s. At Hagio-dfka, a 
village near the Iliero-potiuiio, are the ruins of Gortyiia, and u cavern 
of great extent in a part of Mount Ida. This cavern has been .some¬ 
times taken for the iahyrinth ot i.'uo.ssu.s, ot which no trace remain.s. 

1 hi‘ mieieiit liisl.ory of Crete begins with tho heroic or fabiiluUB 
times. I he early iiihahitauls an' .siijipo.seil to have hecii descendccl 
from IMKenieinu, Pela-gian, and iJoiiaii colonials. 'I’lie Dorian immi¬ 
gration mii.-!t have t.ikeii pliiee long before tho tirue of Homer, who 
speaks of the ditferent riic.-s in the i.sland COdy.^.’ xix. 171, &c.). 
Hislo^riiuis and poets tell us of a king called Minos who lived b-foro 
the 'rrojivu war and resided at Cuossii.s, the site of which is iiiih far 
from tho pre.seiit town of Candia, and ruled over the great-.!!- part of 
the islaiul. He was (he legislator of tho country and his laws became 
celebrated among tlie Greeks, who borrowed fmui thi-iu (Strabo, x. 328). 
He employed, say the legends, Dtedalns, an Athenian artist, on hia 
return from Kgypt to build alabyrinlb in imitation of that of Mcei-is in 
Egypt, un!l he iil’terwiifds confined in it Danlalus himself. Minos accord¬ 
ing to trad it ion was also the first who Inul a navy; he cleared tho Grecian 
seas of i>iratos, ex]>cllcd tho Carians from the Cyclades, and settled 
his sous in them ('i'hucyd. i. 4). Then conies tho well-known story 
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of tho MinMftunia, I’licncus ami Ariadne, Idonieiieuti, a grandson of 
Minos, one of the ('retail chiefs who went to tiio siege of Troy, on his 
retuni wns driven away by his snlgeets and went to found the colony 
of Saleiitnin on the coast of Iii]»\gia. After the eximlnioii of the 
dynasty of Minos, (Jortys, a town built in iho centre of tho islau*! 




Creta had enico many tluiirisliiiig cities, sonic say a hundred ; tl. 
priiici)ial, besides Cik>8-*uk and (lortys or (lortynn, were (iisnniiis, 
Cydonia now Onnea, Ain]>liiiii:dlii, Ritliymna, now Ketimo, lleracleum 
the [lort of (hiossus, and Miletus, all on the north coast, Plinla.ian):i 
on the west coast, byetus, I’htenixporlus, and Uierapetra on the south 
coast, ami ,\in|iclos on the cast coast, titrabo, whoso inaterual iiijces- 
tora w'cre from Ciiossus, although he himself was born in I'ontus, 
gives a Jii’ct.t.y full aceount of the (.’ivliins, their laws, tln-ie tnwos, iiii<1 

the wars between them; and Aristotle in his ‘Politic’ (book ii.) lias 
ilcsorihed the pes-nliav institutions of l.he ancient ('.'retans. The c:i.;t 
]);irt of tho islajirl had been colonised by (lie l.)in'iii.ns, llio west jiai’t 
was inbiibiti'd by the. (Jydoniinis, and tin; si'nith by tin; Mteoereti-S. It 
was two days’ sail fi’i>m the .south coast of l'rela to Cyrciia'in. jiml four 
to Kgypt. 

'i'hc (’I'ctjins were (W’ten at war among themselves or uith their 
rn'i-jhliour.'. (lie (.-ilician.-!, ;n>d with the kings of Syria aiiil of JCgypt. 
They materially assisted 1 )einetri<is II. Xii-ator to recover tho throiii! 
of Syria, over the iisiu'j"''- .\h-rc.'iinlej-Ikd.is, n.c. ll.S (.lii-tin s\xv. 2). 
Tho t'l't'taiis were l•l•loll|•a^<•i•l for iln-ir ereheiy, jiinl in the later period 
of theii- ])o)itie;>l liistory wer<- ol'leii employeil as mi:j-e.aiaiy trooji;.; by 
other u.'it iiiuy. 

(..'reta was eoiupiere-l h^* the Homans, ii.i'. »>7, iiador tho proeonsnl 
(Juiiitiis Ab'ti'lliis, al'ler an ol>-tinale defijinie. It beoaimi a Ikomaii 
province and a colony v.'as n ot ti> ('iios-ais. 'I'he (.'i’et:in:i seem to 
llav<! heen notorious for ilisln'uesty and lying. ‘ ('retizan* cum 
('ri'teiisiliiiH ’ wa.-, a taoiiiii-iii jirovt-rb, iiiee.ning ‘to dee‘ivo tlie 
dia-eiver.’ SI. I’atil in his epi-ilo to 'I’itu ', wlioiu he had apjitiiuLod to 
preaeli the ge.ax'l to the ('ivtr.ns, alludi s to Ihe bad repillatiun of (he 
people. 

t.’ri.'la rcniaiiied subji <■' (o tlie Itomaii laiijicrors and rl'b’rward > to 
the I’.yzanlilies till \,i). •‘•I’d, v, hell it was coinpicred by l.he Sar;i.een«, 
who built the town of ('audia., wliieh has e.vi-r since ti a-.i <a.iiisiili;nal 
tho eapilal of (he islavul. .Niia-phorurt I’lii'C.as rclook !(• in IKll. .Vl't-T 
the tal iny of Cons’a,n1 inoj.le by the !•’ranks l'•alll^vill I. gave the i-!aiid ■ 
of Camli.a to iJoiiil'ma', niac'piis of Jlontferrat, who •-•old it to the 
Venetians in .1201. Tlie Venetians kept pos.se.-'sion of Caii'Iia more 
tlian foiii' cenl-iirie;,; it w.ts one of ilioir chief po.sae.-'sion.s in the cast, 
ami the fir-t of tlie threi- subjeel. kii'mloui.s (tlu' other two were 
(^yj'i'UM ami the Muiasa) wlio.-e (lags waved over tins sipiareot St. Alark. 
The i.-.land wii;i io*verned lij a, provcilitor-geiieral from Venice, win 
Iiad umler him the four proveditors of (.'•iiuai, Cainlia, l{<*tinio, ami 
Sittia. l'’or juilicial loal ler.s tlicre were r-tiori, or judg(*-s, seat also 
from Vciiitre, laicli of whom was a.ssisteil by two e<»uiiciIlors who were 
natives of tho island, '.i'he niiinicijial admiiiLstratiou was in tho 
haml-'• of tho Cainlioles. 'i'lie. ta.\e.s wei-e very iiiodcrate. 'I'lic native 
uobililj' enjoyed h-inlal [irivilogons, ainl they wc'-e hound to have a 
i;crtain niiiuber of militia I'jami rmoiig llicii- \assal.s and t Hants ready 
wli.'ii called. 'I'lie whole, of thi^s militia w:i-s ree-konod ai- (jU.ditO men. 
Although nio-t of I lie tia' i vc.s were of the (b'eok <'hureh ami had tlieir 
own eh-rgy, there w;irt an arohhishoj* of the l.atiii or Western t'luireh 
wlio w'aa sent from Venice. In 1(J1;> the Turks landed oU.duO men, 
bosiegeil and took t'aiiea ; in the followdiig year they took lictimo^ 
and in ItilS laid siege to ('audia the capital of the ishnid. This siege, 
the longest, in inodcrn hist.ory, lasted 20 yeavr!. The \encliaus 
strained every nerve, for tin- dcfeiiei? of the jilace. Tiio i>rdor of Alalia, 
tho I’opc, the Duke of Savoy, Louis XIA’., all siMit auxiliaries to the 
relief of (.knidiii, 'J’hc vi/iev Ac’ainot, t'oprongli wa-i a.t last sent in 
lliiiT by the Kiiltnii with great reinforcements t.i carry the jdaeii ; 
Franci'soo \bnsr;ini conducted the defence. In Si plcinber liiiiJ) the 
Venetians, having exhan.sted every mcan.s, .snrrondered ('audia to the 
vi/.icr by u coiiveiition in wdiieh tliey retaine I tlie for!..-i ot Suda,^ 
Spinaluiiga, and t’arabnsa, on the eo.ist of the islanil. The wars ot 
Caiidia cost tlie senate 2-'i million.s of dmaits. In the last tliree years 
of the si ge ‘2!),0iM) ('tiri-tians and TO.ttnn Tnrli,i wore killed. The 
Turks made G9 assaults and the Venetians ma,de HO .sorties; the 
number of mines exploded on both sides was L’liL Siiioo the capture, 
of t'andia, (.'ri'te has r--mained in the hamls of the Tiirk.s, umler 
whom it has been perhaps the wor.-d, governed country in the world, 
all its former prosperity has vanished, and its ptipulatioii dwindleil to 
a fourth of what it was niidev the N'euctiaus. In 1.‘'2l and for several 
Hubseipieiit ycai’S tho native Orei-k population maintained a saiigni 
nary warfare with their Turkish masters in the hope of shaking oH‘ 
their oppre.ssivo yoke. In tliis struggle they failetl. Accoriliiig to a 
decision of the allied powci's the island was made over to Moliemet 
Ali of Egypt ill 1830, to indemnify him for his lo.sscs in the revolu¬ 
tionary \var in the Mori'iv, He mado some improvement in the 
trailing regulations of the island, but the oppresscil raya obtain>.d 
little relief by a change of m.asters. Mchemet Ali hehl it till 1840, 
when by a convention of the great Kumpean iiowcrs (oxcei»t France) 
it was restored to Turkey, from which another iiisuri*cctiou in 1841 
and 1842 failed to set it I'rco. In ancient tiiiies the forests upon 
Mount Ida supplied wood for smoitiiig and forging iron, though no 


, trace of aucieut mining operatious hits been discovered ou the isluml. 

Among the lurest-trees in ancient times nourished tho fruit-bearing 
: pojilar, the eveigi*. eii plane, the cypress, and tbe cedar. The wines of 
, CreUi, and esjiecially its niisin wiiic, were celebrated in ancient times. 
Among its simples gixiw the dictiimnus or dittany, famous among 
' physicians and poets. I’he island was free fiorii all wihl beasts and 
noxious nuhiials ; its dog.s were a iiiatcli for tli.mc of Sparta, and its 
wild goat is the supposeil origiu of a 1 our d«imc»tic vnrietpis. 

(l)aru, Jlinloifd dr. renisey Hotta, .S/orkt d'Italui; Maegregor, 
Cfnnvurrud i<(ali.ilicH ; Dr. Howriug, V/rpoWa ,■ DicHwanj nf On fk and, 
Romun. ia‘oijrn}ih!i.) 
t'AXDY. fK.»xoY.] 
t'ANEA. lC.\.\ni.\.l 

CAN Kit ANC. [.Vn.M.os.] 

C.VNNKS. [Vah.J 

CA.N NSTADT, properly KAXXST.VDT, a town in the Xcckar-lvreis 
ill Hie kingilom of Wurtciuburg, i.s famous for its mineral spring.^, it.s 
hoaitiiy climate, ami its b autil'ul situation ou the right hank of the 
Ni-ekur, nearly in the centre of the kiiigdoni. and in the heart of a 
fertile country. It i.s a .statimi on the inilroatl from !8tuttLoirilt to 
K.sslingeii and within 4 or i* niile.s of the former city, and coiitnins 
about r>3.i0 inhabit.aiits. liidepcmioiitiy of its tra.di', for it is tho 
staple town for the trallic in the Xeck.ir, and has maniifact iirc.s fif 
Woollens, cot.tons, tobacco, A'c., there arc 37 mineral spring.*' in the 
iieighhourhocd ami a regul-ir estiibli.shnieiit of baths, wit.li grounds 
laid out for visiters. The Lur-said is decoratcil with fresco paintings 
and is othi'i'wi.sc an elegant biiihling. Jt i.s ereeted a iiuartir of a 
mile from the town, at tho foot of a hill from whieh the spring.s 
iiriflo, Kaim.stii.clt is freipieiitcd in tho sca.^on by huge numbers of 
people from Stiiltg.ir It. There arc horso-raccB in .- UTuiiier. Tho 
Seelb.rg, an adjoining hill, <iJ0 feet in height, contains many enrion.s 
fo.'sil reiiiaiii.s. N’ases, iMin.s, and other Homan anliijuitie.s have i.>f 
late year.-! 1»i!ou found near Kiiiiiisladl. Tlic two r'ljat seats, IJellcvuo 
and Ho.sen,stein, arc in its vicinity. 

(N( t'I’L'S or C.VNO'JiL'tS (Kdi'i'jSjtl, a city of hlgj'pt, on the eoa.-it 
near the outlet of tlie west.ern or Canopic braneh of (he Kile. It was 
12(1 .sbidia. from Alexandria by land, witli wliieli it w:i.s eoniiecteil by 
a canal. Jn the time of Str.ibo (p. .‘<il] > it ooi)tn,im*d a great temple of 
•iurnpi.s. 

('ANOS.V. [f’-MU, Tkhii.v in.J 

C.V'XTAl'Hl, a pei.n>le of iuieieiit S|iiun, who live. I e:i.st of the 
.\aturi:in.s ill the region now called Las Aloutaiias tic Santamler. To 
tho cjist ih..*y Imritcred on tin*. Autrigoiie.s and the Vardnli, or lli'- 
eayan.s. To tht! smith the t'aiitaliri seem to have e-xtended beyond 
the moiiii(ain.s into the north p.irt of the present province tif I'aleneia, 
wlierti they bordered on tlo* Vueeiei (Mannerl, ‘ (leoy^i-apliie ' 
{.{rioi-lieii uiul ltdmor’). Tln-y were a brave, seeludeil, half wild race, 
who long re.si.sicd the Homans, ami Were only-(imilly subdued togctlu'r 
with tlic Asturiaii-j by Augu.stu.s, u.f. 20. 'riiey ivvijlted again jifrer 
some j'liiir.s but were defeated ami nearly exteriiiiiiati'd by Aeri[>|>;', 
ij.t’. Itk III the* division of Spiiin imul.! Iiy th.-it emperor the tkiiiiaiiri 
wen* ineludeil ill tlie T:iraconen.sis proviiiee. They gave their irunc 
to tlu! Sinus (.'aiitabricus, now tjulf of lli.sc.i.v. 

LA X'l'AL, a tlepiU’tiueiit in France, lie.s between 44 37' and 4 .'j 2;>' 
X. hit., ‘i" 2' ami 3' 2ii' H. long., ami is bounded X. by tho ilepart- 
ineiits of tjorre/e ami Huy-de-l Ibnie, K. by thote of Haute-Loire and 
Lo/.ere, S. by Aveyron, and \V. liy l.ot and t.'orre/,:*. 1(, i.s fi.iruied 

lilt of tipper .\uvcrgno, ami is iiiiineil from the hi-j-liest of its nioun- 
tains, the I’lomb-du-t’anial, whieh stands nearly i:i tlie centre of i In 
departiiieiit. The department measures 08 mile.s from north-east, to 
south-west, an<l 57 miles from south-east to north-wc.st. The tuva i-; 
ahiiut 21IIII) sipi.are miles; and the jiopulaliou in 1851 wa.s 2.>3,32ih 
whieh give.s 120 00 to the sipiare mile, being •I8‘ii.> below the average 
per si£Uare mil«5 fur the whole ol Kranee. 

The ile[)artiiicnt is almost entirely covered with tho mountains of 
Acvtmi.NK, tho prineipal chain of wliieli crosses it from north iiorlh- 
ea*!t to south-wo.st. In this eh:iiu, and within a range of 7 inilc.s 
diameter, are the vulcanio siimiiiit.s of Plomb-dii-t.'niital, (’ol-ile-Calire, 
l‘uv Mary, and Puy-Violeut, wliieli ri.se to (ho respective heights of 
(iOiko, 5;') II. 5143, luid 522'.» b-et above Hie sea. These pcak.s aro of 
conical .shape, liare, rugged, and from tlicir steepness almost iuacecs- 
sible. 'I'ho whole raiigi* is of voleanic origin and contains iiiniiy 
crators distiiiguishcil by tho local name Puy. In the neightiourhood 
oftiiis central region are many ancient valleys liilod up with hiva, 
whieh has floweil at several iiiikiiowii and long distant epochs 'flie 
mountains are covered witti snow during sovei-.il months of tin* year. 
Ill tho sjuing tlie. lower heiglit.s abound with verdant pastures, inter 
.nixed with iiuiiierou.s wild flowers, espeei lly violets, liy.aiinths, 
t lily ul’-the-v!illey, pinks, daisies, &c.; they also produce luodieinal 
I plant-s and orehii almudautlyx 'I'he only liiimiin liatiitations met 
i with ill this wibl region aro tho bimma, or little huts, which serve a-- 
i temporary dwellings for tbe cow-herds, w’ho tlrive their cattle hitlu r 
I ill tlic fine season, and manufacture large quantitie* of butter .iml 
jlioe.se. 

At Hie lower extremities of tho liigli plains and in* tli<* iiieys 
whiidi separate them are found tho towns, villages, and eiiltivated 
lauds of the department. Here also tho flock.s ami Iieiils 
pass tho winter in vast buildings, tho upper story of winch is used as 
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a store for corn and other farm produce. The valleys, which radiate 
in all directiiins from the mountain-knot of the Plomh-du-Cantal, are 
picturesque niid beautiful in the extreme, abounding in woods, 
meadows, waters, and bold cascades, and strewed with neat villages, 
which ore clustered round the parish church, c)r sheltered by a lofty 
precipice or some ancient castle. The mountains of Cantal form t>art 
of tile watershed between the Allier and the Loire on the north-cost, 
and of the Dordogne on the west, and the Lot on the south. The 
Rue, which receives the Hautoire, rises on the northoni side of Plomb- 
ilu-Cantal, and flows north-west inbi the Donlogne. The Cfere rises 
in its south-western slopes, and receiving the Jordanne a little below 
Aurillac flows west on its w’ay to join the Donlogne, which forms for 
several miles tlie boundary of the department on the north-west. 
The streams sfiringing from the south and south-east of the central 
group flow into the Truyferc, wliich rising in the mountains of Lozisre, 
tmd flowing first eastward, then towards the iiortit, enters the depart¬ 
ment of Cantal, crasses it to wostwartl, tlieii turns south-west, and 
falls into the Lot near Eiitrnigiics in the de|iartmontof Aveyroii. The 
Ala<rnon risi's on the tsistern siMe, receives sovcml siuall streams, niul 
fltjwing norHi-iUirth-east falls into the Allier. In the soiith-we-st of 
the do/Mirtjiiont r'mna the ('clle, a feeder of the Lot, w'hich river flows 
for a short distance along the extreme soiitli of the depai-tment. 
Several of these rivers flow thretugh very deep ravines, the prodpi- 
tfuts sides of which show the dill’crent layers of lava and other strata 
through which tho waters have worn their way. All of them abound 
in cascade.^, have great rapidity of descent, and arc consequently not 
navigable. 

To the south and west of the great mountain r-mge the department 
has a tolerably mild climate ; to the north and eas'. the clim.ate is leas 
genial; all the central and higher portion of tho de[)artment has a 
rude climate and a long dreary winter. Tile department is subject 
to terrible hurricanes; those that occur in the wiii'^cr, called‘ocir.s,' 
are especially fearful, as they sweep tho snow befoiC them, fill I'p the 
narrow valh-ys, an<l bury the huii.ses bcne:ith the drift. 

Tho depart ment contains 1,27S),48I acres. Of this surface .647,789 
acres are mountain p.'istnro, 157,7<>5 forestand woodland, and 2.''.6,S34 
acres heaths and moors. The arable ]»ortion, which hanlly c?xceeil8 
400,00(1 acres, consists gouorally of n very light and stony soil, and 
dues not (iroduce luvad-sluffs suffioient for the noiisumptioii. Very 
little wheat i.s grown or used; the chief crops an; rye, buckwheat, 
barley, ]n!ni|>, flax, ami oleaginous ]dantH. (’fla^stiiuts are abundant, 
and in souiu districts form the principal part of the food of tiic 
THiople; in other districts peas ami lentils arc used as food. The 
excellent muuutiiiit ])astures form the main source of the wealth of 
tho departnieiit. The number t)f boruod cattle reared for exporl-atiou 
ami for the purpose of making butter and choose is veiy great. As 
mitch us .60,000 <[iiiiita1s of cheese are iuinitally made. Hoi’ses are 
numerous; they are sm.all in size, but Ii.ardy; mules arc much u.sed 
as beasts <»f bunion. Sliccp an* vciy nutiiorotis, and in high rejuite 
for the gooducas of tJioir wool. In mineral wcsiltlt tho de[)artmcut is 
rich; copper, iren, load, sulphur, alum, antimony, coal, limestone, 
slate, granite, &c., are found, but the only mine worked is one of coal. 
Tho nuiiilHir of iniiienil and hot springs is voiy great. Tho manu¬ 
facturing iiulustry of tho department is of little imY»ortanee; it is 
cuniined to the making of lac<*, copper vessels, coarse stulls, glue, and 
leather. At tho en<l of autumn many of the? population emigrate to 
Paris and <»ther jnvrts of Franco, where they find employment as 
portors, avater-earriers, tinkers, and handicraftsmen, returning home 
in the spring of the following year, or in some iiistanecs after an 
interval of several years, for tlio inhabitants are strongly attached to 
their pour, wild, but highly }>icturesquc couutiy. The mountainous 
nature of its surface, and the want of roods, canals, and navigable 
rivera present givat obstacles to the deviilopnioiit of the trade of the 
departinent, wliich consists in the expoi-tatioii of its cattle and ugri- 
eultural products, ami in the iuipurtutiou of corn, wine, oil, salt, 
metals, and cloth. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, are as follows : • - 


ArruiiiUs.ipiiii'iilH. 

Cantons. 

Cominunes. 

I'opuliition in 18,51. | 

1. AiiriUuc . 


93 

90,-133 

t’. Maitristc . . . 

G 

57 

e3,31« 

3. Kliiriit . , , 

.1 

34 

3.5,309 

4. St.-l''li>ur . 

. . . 

« 

74 

SS,2'U 

Total . . . 


2AR 

233,329 


Of the first an'ondissement, and of the whole department, the chief 
town is Auhii.t.ac. »SV.-(.Vrrtiw, a few miles N. from Aurillac, has a 
population of 8046. Hf.-J/amef, 11 miles from Aurillac, has a fine old 
enstle. an ancient chureh, and a population of 2000. Maws, 25 miles 
S-S. »*._ Irom Aurilluc, stamls in the beautiful valley of ArcamViio, 
which is watei-cd by the llams^, a feeder of the Celle: population 8000. 
Vic-sur-Cere sttiml.s near the head’ of tlie fine valley of tho Cferc, which 
extends far uj) the south flank of the Plomb-du-Cantal: the popu¬ 
lation is 2000, but this number is doubled from June to October by 
the numbers who resort to the niinerul wnters. 

Jn tho second arrondisseineiit tho cli;ef town is Mattria^, which has 


a oolite, a tribunal of first instance, and a population of 3400. Tho 
most remarkable building is the ancient church of Notro-Dame-dcs- 
Miracles, which is adorned with some very curious bas-reliefs. The 
town is tho chief eiitrepdt for the colonial jiroduco, provisions, and 
merchandise required for the mountain districts, and has a consider¬ 
able traile. PUaui" stands in a fertile plain, 10 miles frem Maurioc, 
and has 3012 inhabitants. Riom-ez-Montaffiies, in which several 
Roman remains have been found, is 19 miles from Maurii»o, and has 

2400 inhabitants. , • i . 

In tho thii-d arrondi-ssemont the chief town is Mwat, which is an 
ill-built place on the right bank of the Alagiiou, w’ith2700 inhabitants. 
It has a college and tribunal of first instance. The neighbonrliood of 
this town is most interesting to tho geologist for the many evideiiecs 
it presents of violent volcanic action. AHanche, a small well-built 
town, 9 miles N.E. from Murat, has a handsome chureh, an old castle, 
aud 2605 inhabitants. Mwcemit, 10 miles N. from Murat, has a 
ferruginous spring aud a population of 2664, including tlie whole 
cutnmunc. 

Of the fourth arrondissement the chief tow'ii is St.-Plour, formerly 
tho capitel of H auto-Auvei'gnc, which stands on a high plateau fornied 
by a ina.Hs of basaltic rock, presenting on three sidos steep precipices, 
and joined to tlie neighbouring bigh laud of Plnll^sc by a narrow 
isthmus which is linnilsomely laid out as a promenade. A part of tho 
town stands at the foot of this rock, ami communicates with the 
upper town by a winding road cut iu the rock. Through this part of 
the town tho road from PiU’is to Perpignan runs, 'riie streets of 
St.-Flour oi’c narrow; tlie houses are built of basalt and lava ami 
covered with tiles. The chief building is the cathedral. The town 
is the seat of a bishop, has an ecclc8ia.stieal somimiry, a college, 
tribunals of first iiistauce ami of commerce, and a ptipiilation of .62.64. 
The assize court of the tlepartineiit is hclil licro. Chundta-Aiffucs, 
15 mile.s S. by W. from St.-Flour, i.s famous for its hot mineral spiiugs, 
frem which it derives its name. It is situated in a gorge of the 
nioiintains, ami has a poinilation of 2476. Tlie waters vary in Itcat 
at the difl'ereiit springs from 13.6'’ to 177" Fahrenheit; in the winter 
they arc conveyed by pipes through the hoii.?cs of the town for the 
purpose <»f heating. Tho roail from St.-Floiir to Cliaudes-Aigues 
traverses tho plateau of Planose, and affords a fine view of tho 
voleanic group of t'antal : on a[)|>ro:ichiug Chaudes-Aiguos it is 
terraced tlu’ough tho grauitio rock along frightful ravines, at the 
bottom of which tho Truy^^o flows. M<uisiitc, 15 miles N. by K. from 
St.-Flonr, on the liigh road to (llermuut, is situated iu a narrow valley, 
and not far from tlie light bank of the Alagmm : jiopulatioii 2200. 

Tile ilepartmcnt forms tho ilioecso of the bi.shop <»f St.-Flour. It 
is conqireheiidod in the jurisilictioii of the High Court of Uioui, aud 
belong.^! to tho 20th Military Division, of whieli (flermont-1'’erraud is 
headHjunrfers. 

(Ditiionnaire. tie. la Frame ; Amivaire poar 1853.) 

C'ANTKllBUUY, Kent, a municipal ami parliamentary borough, a 
cathedral city, tho seat of the metropolitan see of all Knglaml, and 
forming of itself a county and a Poor-Law Union. Tlie «;ity of Can¬ 
terbury is situated on tho river Stour, on the high road from London 
to Dover, in 51" 17' N. lat., 1" 4' K. long., and is distant 5.6 miles 
E.S.1<1 from London by road, and 81 miles by tho Ramsgate brunch 
of the Soutli-Kostoi'n railway. 'I’lic po[)u]atiou of the city of Caiiter- 
Imry, which includes 14 parislics, 2 j’recincts, ami 4 cxtra-paruchial 
ilistricte, was 18,398 in 18.61. 'riie borough is governed !>y 6 aldermen, 
one of whom is mayor, and 18 councillors; uml returns two members to 
tlie Itnpcriai Parliament. The livings are iu tho arehdeacoiiry ami 
diocese of Canterbury. Canterbury Poor-Law Union contains an urea 
of 3830 acres, with a population in 1851 of 11,097. 

All traces of tlio origin of (hintcrbuiy are lost in the obscurity of 
early history. At the time of the llomtiu occupation it was of con¬ 
siderable imi>ortancc, as is evident from its position at the point of 
junction of the Roman military roads to Dover ami Lynipue, thoir 
two jirincipal havens. The ancient British name seems to havo been 
Durwliem, which in Latin was changed into Durevernum. By tho 
Saxons it was calle<l Caer-Ciint, or tho City of Kent; whence we have 
('untuaria ami Canterbury. At the begiiiuiug of tho Saxon Heptarchy 
it was considered tiie chief city of the kingdom of Kent, nml was tho 
king's residence. Canterbury is plcosuully situated between hills of 
a moderate height, the air is salubrious, and tho neighbouring country 
fertile. The city extends about half a mile from east to west, and 
somewhat more from north to south : tliere arc four suburbs at the 
four cardinal points. Many Homan coins and Uoinan and British 
r€maius Iwive been discovered in the city and neighbourhood. 

Canterbury in early times suflered repeated ravages, particuLu*ly 
fram tho Danes. In 1011 a great |>iu4. of the city was reduced to 
ashes. It has frequently siifl'ereil by fire, the most calamitous 
instances of which were in the reigns of Henry H. and Henry VHI.; 
but it always recovered from these disasters, owing to its rank os the 
metropolitim city ; and tho constant resort of pilgrims tended in no 
mall degree to enrich it. At Canterbury w'os foiimled tlie lirat regular 
Ihristioii establishment of Augustine, who in tho year 597 baptised 
Etholbert, king of Kent, aud 10,600 Saxyns in the river Bwalo. 
Augustine wa.s the firat archhisbop, and died here in the year 604. 
His body was first buried iu tho monastery of St. Augustine, and 
afterwards, iu 1091, was removed into tho cathodniL Among tho 
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most celebrated of the arclibishopa are Thomas h Becket, who was 
murdered before the altar by four of the atteiulanta of King Henry II. 
in 1171; and Thomas Cranmer, who was burnt at Oxford in the reign 
of Qut! 0 n Mary. The cathedral, one of tlio most noble buildings in 
England, is of very ancient date. Augustine is said (Bede, ‘Hist. 
Ecc.* lib. i. c. 33) to have commenced his cathedral on the site of n 
church which was built during the Roman dominion in Britain for 
the use of the Christian soldiers. The present cathedral dates from 
1130, when the building which ha<l been founded by Archbishop 
Lanfmne, and enlarged by Anselm, was solemnly consecrated by 
Archbishop Corbel, in presence of TTenry I. of England, David, king 
of Scotland, and all the English bishops. Forty-five years later 
howevei*, in consequence of having been nearly destroyed by fire, the 
cathedral was almost entirely i-ebuilt, and at subsetiueut p«'ri<»ds it 
was frequently ndde<l to, or repaired, or in parts rebuilt. Hence it 
exhibits thc^tmost diversity of anshitectural style, ranging from early 
Norman to the latest perpendicular; hut notwithstanding this all the 
parts arc so disposed a.s to produce a pleasing eliect. The cathedral 
is a <lonble crti.ss, with a uohle tower 235 feet high rising from the 
intersection of the nave and wesUfrn tmn.scjds, anti two t«»wers 130 
feet high at the western cn<l. The eastern end, osilled Beckot’s Crown, 
from having bt;en litiished during his teniiro of the archbishoprif, is 
circular. The stnitli porch is a handsoTne embattled structure, with 
a roof of stfuie. The great tower, tsallud Bell Harry Tower, is one of 
the most Ijc.aiitiful specimens of the pointed style of arcbitsictui'e in 
England. Thci\! art! many windf)ws of p.ainte<l ghuss, of which tho 
great western is tlit! ino.st remarkable. A new stone chair or throne 
for the arcbbisbrtp has recently replaced the former throne, which 
was itiiulc of wootl. The choir is one of the ino.-tl spacious in the 
kingdom, being nearly 200 ftiot in length and 38 foot in breadth. 
The extroino length of the whole biiililing from cast to west i.s .'514 
foot, and the c.-xtivnio brendlh 71 fet't. The ciitlicdral has lately 
unrlcrgoTie i!xLcn.sivo ro[)air.s and judicious restoration at tlie expense 
of tho tleau and chapter. Tilts crypts imtlcrncath tho cathtidral are 
the finest in tho kingdom. They have nn morons cha])els, in one of 
which are some jierfcct remains of ancient paintings on the walls. 
Tho crypt was long occu]iied hy a Walltion congrogJition as a place t>f 
worship, (Jjunen Elizabeth having granted it for that purpose in 1508. 
The cabhetlral coiit.-iinsnumerous splendid monuments; among others 
are those of Henry TV,, J'Mwartl tho Bl.acik Prince, Archbishop 
Tjangttin, and many other perstmages famous in English history. Of 
the niagiiiiicenl shrine tif Thomas K Becket not a ve.stigc remains. 

Of tlie iiuinertius ohl churches in Canterbury by far tho most inte¬ 
resting is that of St. Martin. A church occupied the .site of tho 
]>re.scnt edifice at lca.st as early n.s tlie time of St. Augustine ; who, 
according to JV-de, on his arrival in Britain, found a church existing 
tliero. It docs not ajipear very ciirtaiu when the ohh;st jiart of the 
pri'sent church was crticted; the body of it w;i.s rebuilt in tho 12tli or 
13th century, ajiparently out of tho materi.als of the older church, ns 
Romau bricks and some Noriiiaii sculpture are worked up in the walls. 
Jt is a small plain building, consisting only of a nave and chancel 
without jiillai'.s. A few years b.atsk tho %vhole was carefully and 
thoroughly re.^^torod. Tho church of St. Maiy JTagdalcno is in [lari. of 
Nonuan dati!. The church of St. .Tohn the Baptist has also somo 
.Noriuiin features, St. Dunstan’s church and the church of the Holy 
Cross are both very aucit'tit. The chancel of St. Mildrcfl's church may 
ho noticed as an example of the lato pcri>cuilicii1ar stylo. In several 
of the churches are monuments of interest. In St. Dimstan’s is tho 
vault of tho Itopor family, in which is still contained tho head of 
Sir 'rhonias More, which w;is hiiricd tln!re ‘ with great devotion ’ by 
his favoiii-ito daughter Alary Roper. Wlicii the chancel was ropaired 
in 1835 tho Roper vault was opened, and in a nicho in the wall was 
found a lcadi!n box, open in front, and with an iron gniting before it, 
in which wa.s contained a hciwl that was afterwanis proved to be that 
of Sir Thomas Aloro. (‘ Gentleman’s Mag.,’ May, 1837.) 

Tho Grammar scliool, which is within the precincts of the cathedral, 
and is supported by the ch.aptor, is called the King's school, having 
been remodelled hy Henry Vlll. This school w’aa originally founded 
by Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, who died about 690, Tho 
King’s scholars, of whom there are 50, have their classical education 
free of charge, and receive 1/. IGa. 8d, a year in money. There ai*o 
80 exhibitions and scholarships attached to this school. Besides the 
King’s scholars there were 45 commoners at the scliool in 1851. 

St. Augustine’s Monastery stood in tho eastern suburbs: this abbey 
and its procincts occupied 18 acres of ground, w’hich were inclosed by 
a wall. Tho fine gateway of St. Augustine, which ftinnod tho chief 
entrance, wn.s in a dilapidated state, but was repaired a few years back 
by public subscription, Tho revenues and privileges of this mouasteiy 
increased rapidly. Ample contributions from kings, nobles, and 
others supplied funds for adding to tho extent and magnificence of 
tho buildings. In 1168 tho greater part of tho church of the monas¬ 
tery was burnt, and numerous ancient charters and codicils were 
consumed. At tlie dissolution, Henry VIII. appropriatctl tlic monas¬ 
tery as a royal palace. Queen Elizabetli kept a court hero in 1673, 
when she was on a royal progress. Fwim Lady Wotton, who dwelt 
here during tho rebellion, the buihlings were called Lady Wotton's 
Palace, and the green in front of the great gate is still called Lady 
Wotton’s Green. Tho property continued in tho possession of Lady 
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Wotton 8 doscondants till 18-14, when the rcinaiu.s of the abbey were 
by public auction. The purchaser was Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, 
M.P., tho cost ticing 2100f. The building had been employed for 
some years for purposes very different fr<,m its original object, “The 
chapel was in ruins; the Guests’ Hall was usihI as a brewery and 
public-houBo of low character; tho space under the gatcw'ay was a 
dray-house, and tho room over it (tho state bed chamber of tho abbey 
and palace) contained the largo vat for cooling the liquor, and had 
before this been used as n cock-pit.’’ Mr, Hope presented tho site 
and the remains of the buildings to the Archbishop of f.;.auter}iiiry in 
trust for the erection of a missionary college in connection with the 
Established Church. In tlie erection of tho required buildings as 
much as ptwaible of the ancient structure has liecn preserve*!. The 
entire expense of the chapel, which has been built on the foundation 
of the former chapel, iueludiug th<! altSir jilatc, amounting in all to 
about 4500/., was dcfniyed by Mr. Hope, who also contributed hii'gely 
to the institution in other way.s. The windows of the chapel are 
filled with stained glas.s. 'riie chapel an<l cloister are pa\cd with 
encaustic tiles. t)n the south of tho cha])el are the warden’s loilgc and 
rooms for the fellows of tho college. On the north shle of tho 
tXuadrimgle are the rooms and dormitories, which are calculated to 
accornmodute about 45 stiuhints. 'riio library, a sjtacious room, 80 feet 
by 40 feet, is built on tho foundations of tho aueieiit refeefory of tho 
abbey. ’fho lilirary contains about 8000 volunuis. Beneath tho 
library i.s a fine crypt, uscti as a workshop in which the stu*i*!nts aro 
taught carpentering, carving, atul oth* r branches of manual iiiilustry. 
The college was incorjioratcd by royal charter, .liino 28, lS-18. Tho 
course of study extends over three years. Tho annual colU-giate 
charge for tho education and maint<!nauc,! of each stinlent is V,:if. 
Twenty exhibitions have been founded hy private iiuhviduals and l>y 
committees of public si>cieti*-s in order to promoto th.* objects of tho 
college, 'I'lie Arclibishop of (.'anterbury is visitor, au*l one of tho 
patrons. The Archbishop of York an*! tli*.? Bisluip f*f L-union are also 
patrons. The number of stuclents in 1852 was 20. 

Among tho ruins of ancient hnildings in Caiiterbmy may ho notie*'d 
tho w.'ills of a castle, .said to hare boon built by William tho Conqueror, 
which is on the soiith-ivost side of tho city, near Iho eiitrauco fr<»m 
Ashfonl. ’I'lioso remains appear t*> have bocn the ketq*, or doiiji>i], of 

fortress, within which it stood, and of whi<;h tlm boninls may still 
bo traced. Tho ruins of the palatv, which was *iriginally built by' 
Arclibishup Lanfraiic, aro ndjoiiiing tho borough of Staplegat*!, a 
suburb of tho city'. Tlie l’ilgriin.s’ Passage, by Mercery Lane, on tho 
north si«le of tho High Street, is towanls tho cathedral, ('anterbury 
contains 14 parish churches and places of wor.ship fur Imh'peiidents, 
Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, (juakur.-*, Ri'iman (.^ttlnjlics*, Unitarians, 
Jow's, and others. The charitalde institutions for o*lueation, for tho 
mainteiianco ami relief of tho aged and infirm, and •>th*‘r purposes, aro 
numerous ; those which liavo emlowiiients .attache*! art' adminislcrod 
by trustees appointed by the J*or<l (’haiiccllor. I’lijL-re ar*! several 
National, British, and Infant schools, a Blue-Coat .school, and a (.Iray- 
Coat school. Tho city anti county hospit-il, a valuable ami well- 
conducted establishment, was completed in the y'ear 1798; it is 
supporte*! hy voluntary' contributions. 

'Phe city of ('anterbury was in aueiont times part of the I'oyal 
demesnes, anti was under the government of au olUei.r appoiniol hy 
tho crown, styled the pr*ifect, portreev*!, or provost, who hatl all tlic 
civil authority, and accounted yearly t<i tho king for tho seveml 
profits arising from the city'. In the I8th of Hemy HI., ihi; citizens 
were empowered to choose bailiffs for thernselve.s. In the 20th of 
Henry VI., a charier of further lih*!rtics ami privileges was granted, 
and that form t>f munici])al govomment established which existeil 
until tho operation of the Mnuicipui Reform Act. Edwanl IV. granted 
a charter which settled the boundaries of the jurisdiction, ami formed 
tho city' into a county by the name of the c<niiity' of the city of Canter- 
biiiy. There were subsequent charter.4 by Henry VII., Henry VIH.. 
James T., Charh!s II., and George HI. A tamiity e*tui-t i.s ln-I*I at 
Canterbury. Quarter si'skIohh are lieM ly the recorder; cajtital 
offences are remove*! to the assizes at Maiil.-^tonc. The city has tcnt 
two niembei's t*> I’arllaincnt since tho 23r*l of Ktlward 1. 

Canterbury is neither a manufactiiring' nor a commercial tiity. Silk 
weaving, wliitli was intro*luced by Freucli refugees, was at one time 
prosecuted to a coitsiderahle extent in the city, but ha.s bci'ii long 
extinct. ’I’ho tra*lo in wool is larg**, but the chii.'f trade is in corn aii*l 
hops, for the cultivation of which the soil of tho neighbouring country 
in pariicularly favourable. There are nut .erous mills on the banks of 
tho river Stour. (.!anterl>ury has long been noted for its brawn, which 
is sent to all parts *>f the kingdom. A railway from (’aiiterhnry ti» 
Whitstable, the port of ('anterbury, has heir «>f consiilerablc Isiuefit 
to the tratlo of the town. Of the public buildings th** guildhall, the 
fruit ami vogetahlo market, the now com and iioit exchange, tb 
butter and fish markets, the philosophical musi!iim, tho. barracks, the 
militaiy infirmary, the jail, the houses of coii-oetiou, and tho as.seiubly' 
rooms, aro tho chief. There is a savings bank hi (’anterbury. Tb*' 
jity is lighted with gas. At tho south-ea-st c<>rner of a ficbl, cIo-*e ' 
tlie city wall, is a laigo artificial mound, or circular hill,*wl.icli hi J 790 
was converted by Alderman James Simmonds, to whom the < i(y is 
mneh indebted for many improvements, into a city mu 11 : th<> .■^idos of 
tho hill were also cut into sci’pentiue walks, so as I** 'admit au ea.sy 
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u'icent to its siiiunut, aziJ woro conuoctcd witli a terrace fonnoil nj 
the rampart withiiigthe wzvll, cxteudiug in length upwanb of t50( 
yarde; luMitioiial wiuks were also made in the field in whieh it i; 
Hitiuiti-d, uaUe<] the Diine John or Donjon field, and a donble I'ow o 
limes was planted on the eides of the prizicipni walk. The public 
spirited conduct of the alderman i.s cuintiiemorated by a pilltir pluuot 
on the HUininit of the mound. Moiuc springs of mineral waiters discc 
vered in 1093 on premirtes now used .as a uui-aerj’-grouml, have Ik;©. 
highly oatcemed for their nicdicln.al pr«»pertte.s. One is puit-ly ehaly 
beato, and the other contains a poiliou of sulphur in c’oinbin.atio. 
with the iron. During the severest seasons these waters never fifcezf 
lu the vicinity of ( ianterbury .are many gentlemen’s seats. 

The markets are hedd daily for provisions of all kinds; but th< 
principal market, which is for cattle, corn, hops, and seeds, is oi 
Saturday, and is toll free for corn. A market for fat stock is hel< 
every alternate Tuesday with Ashford. The annual fair, which com 
inences on the 11th of October, and lusts from eight to ton days, ii 
ve^ numerously attended ; it is chiefiy for podlery and toys. 

The Archbishop of Cantorbuiy is primate of all England nn 
metropolitan. His ecclesiastical proviuen includes the following 
dioceses: 8t. Asaph’s, Bangor, Bath and Wells, Cunterbuiy, Chichester, 
St. David’s, Kly, Exeter, Qloucoster and Bristol, Hereford, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, Llandaff, Loudon, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, 
Salisbury, Winchester, and Woroester. The diocese of Csinterbury 
comprises 352 benefices, including the county of Kent, except the 
city and deanery of Rochester, and some parishes in the Loudon 
diocese. The chapter consists of a dean, 12 canons, 2 archdeacons, 
6 preachers, and 5 minor canons. By a late statute the cauonries are 
reduced to six; accordingly six^ are now 8usx>cnded. The incomo oi 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is 16,000/. a year. 

(Somner ; Batteley; Lambarde; Hasted; (losUing j Camden 
Canlerbury Omilcs; Vommunicadon from Canferburu.) 

CANTERBURY. [Zkala.nd, Njiw.l 

CANTIRK. [Abuylxsuibe.] 

CANTON, a city of (’hiua, the capital of the province calloc 
KOang-tong, n corruption of which luus been applied hy Europeans tf 
the town itself; the real name is Kuiliig-chow-f<jo. ltljc.sin 2.3'’ 7' 10' 
N. lat., and IIS'’ 14' 30' E. long., distzint about 1200 miles iS. by W, 
from Pekin, and 00 miles N.N.W. from the Chinese Sea. The city h 
built on tlic north bunk of the (.ihoo-kziang, or Pearl Rivzir, and on tht 
eastern h.njk of its jillUient, the Pi-keaiig, a river which flows froii. 
the mountains iKU'lh and west «)f the city. From the emtraneJ of the 
river Bocca Tigris (so called after the Portuguese) to (.antoii tlu’ 
distance is 32 miles ^ a ship sails a few points west of north until she 
arrives near the * first bar,’ ami ihouco her course is nearly due wt.- 
to the auohomge at Wiiampo.-i, which is 10 inilo.s below the foreigi- 
factories, the intoreour»e with which is entii’uly conducted iu boat.s. 
On reucliing the. city the ciziintry to the uortli iiml east appz'ur.s hilly 
and momitaiuous. 'I'ho rivers and ei’ecks, which arc very Humorous, 
abouiifl with /ish, aud ai o ci>voroiI witii a gre.-it variety of boat.s, which 
.'ire eonfinu.-illy ])as.-.ii’g bctwocii the neighbouring towns and 
villages. 'J’he tide tlow.s about -Kt miles above Canton. 'I'ho country 
lying southwar<l of the city consists of an alluvial flat, being the delta 
torined hy tlie depositions from the waters of tlie main river, witli 
here and tln>ro a solitjiry hill of granite or rcd-saiidstonc rising up 
like an island. Itice-fiold.s and gardens, in a high state «)f cultiv.atioii, 
occupy the lowl:\iid.s, and tiee.s, principally lii-s, covor the elevated 
points. That part of the city situated williiu the wall is built in the 
iorni of an irregular sijuare, ami divided by another wall, ’which runs 
trom cast t(» west into two pai'ts. The north ami largest portion is 
called the ohl or iinu'i* city; it i.s inhabited e.liicfly by Muntehtro or 
laiiar famnie.s ; the south 2 >art is called the new or outtu’ city : it is 
the abode of Chinese. Acro.«H tlie <thl city, about the centre of it, u 
wide stivot runs east and west, culled by the Chinese the Straight 
Stm t of Bcuovolouce jind L<»vc. Outside the city walls, ulo.se to the 
foivign factories, is the Street of Perp»;tual Joy. To tlie south the 
wall i-uns ]Mirallel to the river at the rlistancc of about 100 yards; oir 
llie north, whore the city is built j»ai tly up the acclivity of the hills 
iu the i\ar, the wall takes nn irregular course, and in some 2 >luces is 
about, otii) ft.t.L above the surfiiee*of the river. Tlio whole eiivuit 
of the walls luay be about 7 niiltw. The wall.-i are of brick, on a 
fountiatioii ot reibsandstonc : they aro about 20 feet thick, and vary 
in height Iroiu 25 to 40 feet. The gates of the city are 10 iu all, but 
4 of thciu lead through tlie wall which se/airates the old from the 
new * so that tlu-ro are only 12 outergate.s, each (listiuguished by 
|i n:ime descripliza,* ot its 2 'osition. Most of the stveets are short, ami 
in'egularly laid out, varying in width from 6 to 16 feet; but in 
general fhey are about 8 feet wide, just allowing the piuisago of 
two sedan chairs, for no wheel can-iages arc useil at Canton. They 
Mje everywhero flagged, inoro or Je.ss rogularly, with Inigo flat stones, 
crowd that throngs them is exceedingly gre.at. Bricks are 
used for tlio wiiIIh of Iiouhon, ihouj^h a fow of tbo pf)upcr 
sort are construct'd of mud. Btuue ami wood aro sparingly used in 
railduig; stone is employed about gateways, and wood for coluums, 
beasM, and rnrtcm. The rooting consists iuvaiiiibly of thin tiles, 
which are laid on tho raftoiii in rows alternately concave and convex, 
the latter overlapping tho joined edges of the former and cemented 
over them with mortar. Windows aro small and luvely su 2 )pUed with 


ghvss. Vapoi', mica, and other ti*ansparont substances ar. used in iiy 
2 jlace. The materials for building aro 2 »roeurablo at um.lcrate tiriees 
and in abundance. The wood, a variety of fir, is flo.ati'.l down the 
river in lingo rafts, and bricks ni’o in.ado in the iieighb.iurlioiHl of 
C.'Uiton. There arc 120 tcniples in and near (’anton. Tlie prim:ii>al 
Budilhist temple .staud.s on the island of Honan, which i.. --ii iiated in 
the river, ojiposito (.’auton. This tem2>lo cover.s, with it bnildingH, 
courts, and gardens, an area of about 7 acros, and is suiTouiidcd by a 
lofty wall. In tho old city is a Mohanitneilan mosque, witii dome and 
mitiarofc 100 feet high. At tho north side of tho city is a }>ag<>dn five 
stories in height. 

The Imbitations in which about onohalf of the 2 ><*i>i>lation ef 
Canton have their alxidcs, stand close on the street, ami have usually 
only a single entrance, which is closed by a bamboo screen sus 2 >cndod 
from the top of the door; within these houses there qfo no super¬ 
fluous a 2 )artmonts; a single room allotted to each bmnch of the 
family serves as a dormitory, while a thirol, which completes tho 
number into which tho whole inclosuro is divided, is used by ail the 
household as a common eatiug*room. Chinese houses of consequence 
open towaixls the south, but in the pooror sort this point of course is 
often disregitrded. The dwellings inhabited by tho more wealthy 
part of the community arc surrounded by a Avail 12 or 11 feet high, 
that fronts tho street, and completely screens tho buildings within. 
The poorest 2 >ersons live in the extreme parts of the suburbs, along 
the banks of tho river aud its creeks, and in tho northern j»art of the 
old city; their houses are mere mud hovels, low, narrow, dark, and 
Avithout any division of a 2 )artments. Several canals tiuveivc tho city 
aud suburlm, and arc used for conveying goods and 2»as3engers. Two 
of tho lai'gest of these camols run izarallel to, and outside of tho Oiist 
and west Avails, and communicate with each other by a third, which 
aisses through tho outer city. The foreign factories nror.ailed in, aiul 
form a promenade, called llesiAondentia Walk, 

The shops are commonly quite ojAen towards the street, that is, 
tho.se a 2 ) 2 )ro 2 >riatctl to Chinese customers : lor the fcAv streets devoted 
to European trade are rather on a diffeifut 2 ilan, the sho 2 >.s being of a 
closer structuro .and less exposed to external obisorvalion. Tlie several 
.streets are commonly devoted to distinct tradi-s. There is ‘ (\ai-pcnt er ’ 
Street, or rather Squai’o, as it is carriotl round a jiarallelogram; 

’ Curiosity .Street (as the English call it) is tleA'otiid to the sale of 
antiques, real ami fictitious; aud ‘Apothecary’ Street, i.i full of 
druggists’ sho 2 )s, the draAvers in Avhicli are neatlyarranged and lettered, 
but lilled 2 »viuci 2 mlly with sinqiles. By tlie side of eaeli s1h.2> I.s hu,;- 
2ACiided from on high a huge <irimmeutal tablet of Avoud, varni.died 
and gilded, on Avhieii .ai-c inscribed the partioular calling of tlie tenant 
ami tJic good.s in which he d.-als. .Some of the shojis, Avliich are 
2 »retty richly sniqdieil, a 2 >|>earlobc much exposed fowanls the street; 
blit tlie inbabiLaiits of each division generally eoinbiin; into a sAv leiii 
of AA'ateli aud Avard for eoinuion 2)rotectioii, and during the night the 
streets arc clo.sed at each end by doors, which are guarded by t.iie 
regular 2 Aolice. The greato-st risk to Avbie.li the. lum.ses and shojis of 
(.allton arc ex2iosed i.s tliat ot fires, Avliich aro fnaiuent, thi' iiotioii of 
fatalism Avliich 2u-ovinls among tho natives i-<*ndering tlu rn singularly 
careles.!. The Chinese have very generally adopted I lie ii.se of onr 
firo-eiigiiies, Avhicli they thoni.selves inamifaetnre snltieieiitly well to 
amswer the pnriiose. The .amount of the native j)opulati..)i of Canton 
ha.s been often estimated, but so little authentic informaliou ha.i o\ er 
been obtained on the snbjeet, that it still remains imd. eided. The 
u.-,iial estimate of a million a 2 ) 2 Hiar.s to be much too liigli. No incon¬ 
siderable 2Mw t of the 2)ojuilalion live iqion the river,’ in the Junks, 
bar^Od^ uiid hiuuII biaits, tlju ami its 

suburb.s to as-surac the .ap2ie.araneo of a floating city'. By far the 
largeat 2 >art of the .small boats are calleil ‘ egg-hou.- e ’ boats, from 
their slnqiH re.sembling the loiigitmliiiid section'of an egg. ‘I’hev arc 
generally not more than 10 or 12 feet long, about (i feet l.road, aud s.i 
loAV thnt.a 2 >cr.soii c.an scarcely stand up in them. Tlu ircovering com i. is 
of a bamboo or m.at tilt, sh.'qi.'d like that of a AVaggoii, whieli is v.-rv 
light, ami serves tolerably a.s a. defence against the Aveather. Whole 
laniilie.i live in these bo;,t.’. .-md am considered im a ili-• met ji.irl of 
the |) 02 »ulatiou, being umh-i .i .separate regulation and not allowed to 
intermarry Avith those on shore. These boats are registered and the 
Avliole iimiiber has been reportnl at 34,000. Some of these floating 
houses 2 ircscnt a hamlsome ai.pciuHUce, Vugabouds ami bogg.ai-s are 
very numerous in Canton. 

A foundling hospital, iii.stituted'in 1693, airor.ls aceommodation for 
'i/»w;.r.Js of 2»0 children. Th.-iv i.s also a general hos|,ital, com- 
iiaiii-rd 111 ]83;> by an American missionary Miciety. Canton 2 >oS' 
jL'sscs ]4 higb luid yo cullcgud, three of the eollegoH have about 

-00 students each. ^ In the new city is the residence of the jirovin- 
ual governor or vuaroy, ami that of the TIoppo, or coniiiiissionera 
»f the customs on foreign trade. Tho barracks aro also in tho new 
aty. 

The 2Aortiuu of (.'autoii in which the European factories are situated, 
leing a mere suburb, docs not contain many of tho larger or 2 >ublic 
luildings; but the lUTaugement and architecture of tho streets and 
•hops are jireciscly the same a.s within tho walls of the city. The 
vhole frontage of the buildings iu which foreigners of all nations are 
shut U 2 * together for tho prosecution of their trading business at 
Canton, does not exceed between 700 and 800 feet. Each front, of 
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whirh f.luMv.’ aro abuul iJiirti I'li, oxIoiiiIh l)iM:Ic\var»ls 130 yanla, into a 
long iinrrow lmu‘, oti cin-li . iile of which, rh well as over arcliea that 
cross it, ar‘‘ the confinoil r.hixlcs of the Kuglish^ t'rcnoh, Dutch, 
Americans, i^arsce.-', aiul otlii rs. 

Tln^ Jinr«»pean factorii's :i.ro called hy the Chinese ‘Hongs,’ the 
word hong boiug always used by them to denote a commercial 
estal)li«hmciit or warehouse. To the oast of all there is a narww 
inlet from tlio river—a so.t of ditch, which serves to surround a 
portion of the city wall, as well as to drain that portion of tho town. 
This is cro.sse*! with a .singlu arch by a nairow street at tho back of 
tho factories, that leads lo tho warohou.ses of tho several Hong 
luercihanta, all of them communicating with the river by wooden 
stairs, from wljicb Ibo tea and other goods aro shipped. Tho spaco 
occupied by the foreign factorios is crossed by two well-known 
thoroughfares, ono of them named China Street, and tho othcjr Hog 
Taino; lo which a third, called New China Street, has been added. 
Tho first is rather broader than the genenility of Chinese streets, .and 
contains tho .shops of the small iloalers in carved un«l lacquered ware, 
silks, and other articles in common demand by strangcr.s. The shops, 
instead of being set out with tho showy and sometimes expensive 
front of an English or. French shop, are chwed in by gloomy black 
shutters, and very ill-lit by a siuivll sky-light, or rather a hole in the 
roof. ’I’he alley called Hog Lane is narrower and more filthy than 
anything of the kind in a Euroiiean town. 'The hovels by which it is 
lined aro occupied by abandoned Chinese, who supply tho poor 
ignorant sailors with spirits, medicated to their taste with stimulating 
or stupefying drugs. • 

The climate at Canton is generally ivruark.ably healthy, though 
extremely hot during tho summer, and at all times subject to great 
.and sudden vicissitudes. Iii July and August the thermometer 
somclimrs reaches 100“ I'ahr. iu tho shiule, .an<l during winter it 
occasionally fidLs below thu freezing point .'it night: the avemge of 
the year is about 72". 

(’anton derives its chief interest and importance from having been 
formerly tho solo, and still being the principal, cinporiuni of tho 
JJritish tradf? with Chiii.a. Canton city is ncai'ly at the farthest 
po.s.sible, (lisbancc from tbe c.a])ital. Tho policy «»f the Tartar dymosty 
in conlining Mie European trade with such ob.stinaey to a point so 
iiiisuiled to its extension may have heeii i»romptotl by the desire to 
remove tho danger of external involvements from the vicinity of the 
cai>ital, iind to derive the largest j»o;-!.sibl..'! revenuo from internal 
duties on tr.Tii.sit, which in this instance .are known to he largo. The 
emperor dorho.s a v<’ry large revenue, direct and indirect, from 
Canton, and the Chine.sc o/litn'ids practise extortion to a very groat 
degree foi' Iheir own pviv.ab' advantage. Tlie restriction on foreign 
lra>lo whii li (tonliued commorcial trausaclions to the ir<)iig mei'chants 
has Ih'oii removed, :ind foreigiiors may now ti-ado with any parties 
they tdioof'e to employ. 

Tlio annual aiu iunt of foreign business transacted at Canton wji.-i 
estimated a few y.'ar.s ago at .'id millions of dollars ; the larger part 
tif the tfiide being cari'ie.l <ju by Etiglisbiuea and Amci’icaii.s. All 
the legitimate trade of tUiiua with hlurope.au nations, with tho 
«-xecptii.iu of Russia, w.as formerly coiuhujted at C.auton. Tho 
lli.is..iau depot is at Kiaehta, on the border of the enij)ire, in Mon¬ 
golia. The! liriti-sh posses.siou.s iu India, h.avo extensive commercial 
• le.-diiig.s with (,'liiua, exceeding even tho amount of the tra<le hetweou 
England and Cliina. J'Vom India the priiieipa,! artielo recidved was 
i'ormoi'ly luw cotton ; hut opium, elaiide.stitiely introduced, wa.s more 
recently the largc'st iu amount. Tho Chinoso authoritio.s, having 
hocii nju.seil to activity oii tho snlyeet, iu 1835) contLsoated ami 
<los1royi‘d a very lai’go i^u.uility of «!phim belonging to liriti.sb 
subjoot.s. Uodress was dom iiuled, ami a war en.snod, whit:b ended in 
the adoption of a treaty in 1.812, }>y which a com|»loto ohaiigo was 
(iflFected in the oommerci.il policy of China. Tho (.'hiuo.se goventiuenb 
Rgreisl by the torm.s of tliis treaty to pay' 21 millions of dollars as 
an iiiilcumity': to open the ports of Amoy', Foo cho-lbo, Niugpu, 
and Sbaiigliai, in addition to (ianton, for the ailmi.s.siou iif the ships 
ami goods of Dritaiii; to code to the British goverumeut the island of 
Mong Kong, situatoil iu the lestiiary of the Cantini River; and to 
establish a ju.st tariil' of dut.i<!s oji o.vport.s and imports. The average 
arrivals of ships under the British Ihig at (5anl.oti aro about 230, of 
120,000 tons burden; of which about one-half clear out for tho United 
Kingdom, oxoliisive of those which clear for British ports after touching 
iit Hong Koiig. The average annual, value of tho imj>orts, exclusive c!f 
opium, amounts to lt>,000,<)()0 dollars, the exports to from 18,000,000 
to 20,000,000 dollfirs. Tho principal articles <if export arc tea, raw' 
.silk, and silk picoc-goo«ls. Of tea the quantity' e.xportcd in 1844 was 
72,.'iG0,311 lbs., of wbiidi I.*),825,800 lbs. went to the United States 
and 52,170,533 lbs. to (Jreut Rritaiu. Tho total value of tho tea 
exjxirtcd in 1844 was 10,307,750 dollars. The quantity' of tea 
brought into Great Biitain dunng tho year ending 5th January 1853 
was 00,361,020 Ihs., and Unit to America had increased in a somewhat 
larger proportion. On tho 5th January 18.53 the emperor of China 
legalised the imjtortation of opium into his dominions. 

Tea.—Tho bulk of the Company’s exportations down to tho end of 
1833, when the trade was thrown open, comprised under the head of 
black teas- bohea, congou, with souchong and campoi, under which 
may be rouged souchi and pekoe. The green teas consisted of tho 


three pi’incipal di.stirintion.-i of twankriy', hyson akin, .and by-son. The 
two great varieties of th<! tea ]ihiiit are tho Then viridis, which is 
most extmisively cultivated in the northern pa# of tho empire, and 
tho 'f/ira Jl.hra, which is the (.^antou vaiiety. From tho Thva viridis 
aro made all the fine green teas in the great Ilwny-chow country 
and tho adjoining pixjvince.s. From tho T/oa lSuhr:n are prorlucod at 
tho pleasure! of the m.aimfacturcr, ami according t<» tho tlcmand, the 
inferior green ami black teas whicli are ma<le alrout (Janteu. 

OccMpa/ioiia of the IiikaJiUaufa. —It has been e.-itiiasUed that about 
50,000 persons are engaged in (Janton in tho manufacture of varioits 
kinds of cloth; about 17,000 in tho ivonving of silk; and upwards 
of 4000 in shocmaking. A largo number of pei'sons iind cinploymcut 
as workers in wo<id, brass, iron, stone, &c. Tho bt»ok trade affords 
considerable employment. Particular tmdes are a.ssociate<l in distinci. 
communities, guided by laws of their own in reference to the mamigc- 
ment of their bnHine8.s. A large ])ro[)ortion of tho articles required 
for use in Canton and fur export is manufactured at Fuh-shan, a 
pl.oce of considerable size a few miles we.st fi'om Canton. 

Money and Wei^jMa. —A paper curi'cncy wn.s adopted by the Mongol 
conquerors of tho empire, but was Hiib.=tequently abandoned in oon- 
Hcqucuce of tho dujtreciation and discredit which ensued from over 
i.ssues and tho bad faith of tho goverumeut. At Canton silver and a 
base alloy of copper ai’o the twi> metals in circulation. Tho native 
copper coin is from its low valuo used only iu bazaar payments, tho 
exchange varying between 700 and 800 for a Spanish dollar. Tho 
Chinese seem to find it impos.siblo to have a silver coin, from the 
propensity of tho people to play tricks with anything more valuable 
than their base copper coin, the cash. Tho Spanish dollars importtxl 
into Canton are very soon punched into such a state as to bo exchange¬ 
able only by weight. None but freshly impoi’ted dollars are received 
without a very strict sciaitiny called shroffing. The charge attendant 
on this operation causes a premium iu favour of new ilollara. 

Tho lirokea Spanish dollars cu’culati! by weight, an«l their ])ropoi*tioii 
to tho tale or tael vario.s in difierent tninsiictiuus, being estimated iu 
tbe accounts among foreigners ami native mei'chants at the rate of 
720 tales per 1000 dollai^; but in tbe weighing of money', at 717 
tales per 1000 dollars ; imd to ‘ outside dealers,’ shopkeepei's, and 
compi’odors, at 715 talcs per 1000 dollars. 

Tho Chinese moucy-weighte are os follows :— 


Tide. 

Mace. 

CiUidai'ocii. 

Ciisli. 

Oz. Troy. 

Grs. Troy, 

1 

10 

100 

1000 

1-208 

.'i7<J-8l 


1 

10 

100 


.OT-OS 



1 

10 


.5-79 


In the .sycce, or fiiu! silver iivcscribed for t1i<! pjiymcnt of govern¬ 
ment dues, 5)8 fiai'ts iu 100 mu.st be pure. Thi.s i.s cast in oblong 
ingots, of 1 and 10 t.'vlc.s in weight, with a staiux* iuipres.-'ed. Gold 
i.s not used either for exchange or as an article of remittanci*. 

Tho commercial weights are calcul.'ited in peciil.s, cattic.s, ami tales, 
au<l their proportions arc according to this table - 

I’ecul. ('attics. Tiile.s. Ite. uvoirdiqiois. Cwt*.. 

] mu luuo 

1 IU li 

(A Thacripliou of the (Jit;/ of Cmitou ; The C'hinrsr, a (leiicml 
/.haerifition of the himpiiw. of Chinn qpyt its Inhaljitnuta: Fortune, 
Two Journcya into the Ten hiatriefn oj Chinn, 18.53 ; Porlininfntnry 
Itetnrna.) 

CAN'VEY ISLAND. |Essi,x.j 

(’.\BE, literally Head (C’«p, French ; Italian ; CVf5o, Spanish 

ami Portuguese; all from the Latiu Cnput), is a term usevl to iudie.alc 
the extremity of a portion of the coast wliicli projects beyond the 
general line of the shore. Du rocky ami mueh-imleuted coasl.s, as on 
tli.at of northern Scotland, cajw.s arc of coui'se very fn-quent, while 
low and sandy' coasts somctimc.s otlcr no cape for 50 or oven 100 
milo.s. On shores of the hitter description they are commonly formed 
by' the change iu the titimling I'f the lami, and form ubfu.su angles, 
while on rocky' coasts they tcriuinato in acute !i.ngleR, on whicii 
aceouut they sometime.^ I're ealle«l I\>itit.s. 

(5APE BUETDN, an islaml of British North America, situated to 
the E. of Nova Scotia, and forming the .S.E. limit of tho Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Ih-s between 4.'i' 27' ami ■17' 4' N, lat,and bctweou 
65>" 45' and 61" 38' W. long. lU greatest length from north to south 
is about lot) miles, ami its giviilc.st broadtu 85 miles. its aro-a, 
exclusive of the great salt waters, i.s about 2,(U)0,OO!» acre.s, more 
than one-half of which i.s siqiposod to be fit for cultivation. The 
extent of improved laud in 18.>1 was 63, "'27 .acres. The i-shind i.s 
divided from the mainland of Nova Suotia by the Gut of Caiiio and 
St. George’.s Buy'. Tin! tint of Canso i.s a channel 21 milo.s Jong, 
varying from one mile to one milo .and a half i . wiiltb. St. George’s 
Bay i.s .at the mirtheni extremity of this ch.innel. Noitli Point is 
about 7S miles from Capo Anguilla, the suutJi-wtistern e.\tremity' of 
Newfoundland. Tho population of the island in 1851 was-27,5.S(). 

'The island of Breton contains much high land, paiAicularly in the 
north part, ami on tho east and north-west iliatriete aear the coast. 
(?apo Enfume, on the north-east coast, iu lat. 46 4u', is 1 ,see feet 
above tho level of tho sea. The east ami soutli coiv.4t.s are well 
provideil with harbours. St. Ami’s Bay, on the oast, leiels through 
a iinri'ow pass to a safe and capacious harbour of the sanio name, in 
which ships of considerable burden may anchor. Syilney Harbour, 
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to the soxith-oast of St. Ann’s Bay, is an inlet tNVt> miles \vi<lo ami 1 
foiu" tnile.s loiijc; wh^i then separates into two imri'ow iiriit.s, one of , 
which runs tu the .wireh-west, the other to the south : at the bottom j 
of the south arm, stiven miles from the sea, is the town of Sydney, 
the capital of the island. Sydney Harbour is safe and siiacions. It 
has a bar at its mouth, bxit with suffieient depth of wattw for largo 
ship.s to enter. South of Sydney llnrl) 0 «r are Tiingon, Windham, 
Murgain, and Miv6 bays. Mird Bay is the outlet of Min? River, 
winch Hows into it from the west. On the south-east coast are 
Louisbourg Harbour, Qabarus Bay, Portland Cove, Forked Harbour, 
and St. Esprit Harbour. St. Peter's Bay is on the south coast, and 
iu Lenox Channel leading to the Out of t-an.so. Jn the southern 
entrance of the Out is situated the island of Arichat, with tlio port 
of the same name. The only liarlsnir on tlie west coast which will 

admit trading vessels is Port Hood, situated at the north-east point 
of St. fletjrge’s Bay: this liarlsnir is capacious, and completely 
shcltcrod. The most remarkable physical feature of the island is 
the Bras d'Or, an inland sea, whicli occupies a lai^ge portion of its 
surface, and nearly divitles it into two isbuids. The eutranco to this 
basiu i.s by two cltanncls foiTiind by tlic island of Bonlardrie, Avliich 
lies between St. Ann's and Sydney harbours on tbo east coast. The 
north clinuncl is called the Groat Entrance, and the channel on the 
south side of the island the Little Entrance : the lost has a sunken 
bar at the moitth, and is seldom iised even by boats. Bonlardrie 
Island is 20 miles long, and its greatest breadth is two miles. Within 
this island is the Idttle Bros d’Or, a passage to the west of which 
leads tu Bcdctpie Bay and Whycocomagh Basin, which are together 
15 niUcs long. Another narrow passage at the south extreme of tho 
Little Bras d’Or conducts to tho large basin, which contains numerous 
small islands, and branches out into sevmAd arms or inlets. The 
most southern of these arms terminates at the Isthmus of Bt. Peter, 
a nock of land only 900 yards across, which separates the water of 
Bras d’Or from tho Atlantic, at the Bay of Bt. Peter in Lenox 
Channel. 

The Bra.s d’Or I'eceivcs the watora of severjil rivers, the princii)al 
of Avhich are tho llode<iuc and tlic Wag-amattwok on tlic north, and 
tho Dennys on the Avest. Fi'i>m tlio mouth of the Great Entmiicc 
to tho south-Avust extremity of St, I’etcr’s Isthmus this inland basin 
is 55 niile.s long ; its w'idth from east to Avest at tire broadest ])ait k 
20 miles. Tho dentil of water A-siries fi-om 70 to 3(50 feet, and in 
every part it is sjifeiy navigable, oftoriug great commercial advantages 
to the island by etfonling Avater-comnuiuicntion to the farmers of every 
district. 

Tho island contains several fresh-water lakes. In tho noith-Avest 
division is Jjnkc Marguerite, 40 miles iu cii’cnTuferutice, tho outlet of 
Avhicli is by a river of the snino name l.'i miles long, wliieh fall.? 
into the sea opjiosite Ka.st Cajie, on Prince EdAA'anl’s Island. Grand 
Tjake and Mire iliA’cr or Lake aw iu the south diA'isioti ; tho latter 
receives the Avatei's of •Sabnoii River, AA'Iiich Hows from the Avest. 
Tlierc are likcAA’ise on rliflcrcnt 2 )arts of the coast many small streams 
Avliich are not n:ivigtj>le. 

'i’ho climate of Cape Bwtou is not so regular, but neither is it so 
rigt>rou.s as that of tho iieigbV>ouring continent. Tlio frost dons not 
usually set in long before Clirlsima.s; and there arc frequent intciwals 
of warm Avcatbei', sometimes for a fortnight together, in the eotii'su of 
the Avintcr season. Very iiitinise colrl is oecasioualiy experienced, 
’rho summer months arc dry and avhiuu on tho eastern cofist, but on 
the Aveslem coast there is luoi-c moisture. Tho mean summer heat 
is SO'' Fahrenheit iu the shade. The spring i.s short, and vegetation 
is exceedingly i-aiiid. Planting and solving are done in May, frtdts 
ripen in July, ami in August and September tlic harvest is got in. 

Mica-slate, clay-slate, syenite, and primitive trap are found in all 
I»nrt« of the island. Traiisilioii limestone, graiiwacko, gypsum, and 
coal are very generally tlistributed. 'I’lie coal-Holds are of great 
extent in the south-east divi.“ion. (’oal exists in the Avest jiart of the 
island; and it has been enicuiated that the aA-ailablo scam.s of coal iu 
different iMirts occiijiy an area of 120 squtm; miles. Extensive AA'orks 
are carried on at Bydney and at Lingeii, where the seams vaiy in 
thiekiiess from 3 to 11 feet. The quantity of coal raised in tho 
island ill IS.*;! avhs 53,000 chaldrons. Granite prevails among the 
primitive rocks south-east of the Bras d’Or. Gypsum is found in 
great abnmliiiicc in many parts, luid particularly on the shoi-es of 
tho Bros d'Or. Tlicro arc salt s^Arings at Bedoquo, at Whycocomagh, 
at Wagaiiiiitco«.»k, and in some other imrts on the Bras d’Or: tho 
brine pividuci^H liAirn 10 to 12 per cent, of salt. Iron-ore is found 
abundantly n.Msociatcd with the cual about Sydney, Ijingeii, and in 
other places. Some of tho ore Avill, it k said, yield (50 jier cent, of 
the metal. 

The jiriueipal A'egctablc jirodiictions of Caju' Breton are timber, 
and the common cereal grains, including maize and potatoes. Of tho 
(■ -her, AA'hich iiieludos tho fiiiio, birch, oak, spruce, hemlock, beech, 
osli, maple, and elm, considerable shipmeiits are made yearly to the 
United Kingdom. Tho produce in 18.51 included:—Wheat, 1(5,600 
bushels; bai'ley, 24,770 bushels: oats 188,188 bushels; imdze, 124 
bushels; buckwheat, 75 bushels; rye, 33 buslu-ls; potatoes, 114,654 
bushels; turnips, 21,718 busliek; bay, 10,251 tons; butter, 329,08(5 
Iba.; cheese, 16,300 lbs. 

The coast and harbours swarm with fish. Those most commonly 
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taken arc salmon, cod, lierriiigs, mackewl, shad, halibut. .■<1 iiigcun, 
iilewive.?, stiles, plaice, hoildooks, nml smelts, lii the lakc.^ and rivcr.t 
pcivh, trotit, bream, and eck arc abundant. 'I'ho statistics of tie 
fishery f»r 1851 shoAV the folloAviug results : — Vessela oin ployed 21, 
of 4(53 tons, with 83 men: boats employed (554, Avith 12St.S men. 
Quantities cured: dry fish, 21,458; salmon, 344 barrels; shad, 2.S 
barrels; mackerel, 9428 liarrols ; herring, 6113 barrels; clcwivcs, 5:5 
baiTek. A considerable quantity of Hsh-uil Avas als«i obtained, 
amounting tu nearly a fourth of tho quantity furnished liy all the 
other pai*t3 of Nova Scotia. 

The first settlement Avas mmlc on this island in 1712 by tlio French, 
AA’ho gave it the name of Isle Jioijule. In 1720 they constructed the 
fortifications of Louisbourg, on tho south-eastern coast, lii 1745 tho 
island Avas tjikeu liy tho British. Tho toA\m of Sydney, now tho 
cajiital of tho island, was founded in 1823. It k laiil out ivith regu¬ 
larity, and the houses are neatly built, each haA’ing a garden attache<l 
to it. The courts of law are held in Sydney, Avhere also the ilifferent 
government officers have their residences. Tho other settlements arc 
situateil cither on the sca-coasb or on tho maigin of the Bras d’Or. 
Most of tho smaller settlements on the coast have been made by 
fishermen, many of whom are tho descendants of tho Acadiatis, or 
original French settlers from Hova Beotia. The European inhabitants 
who occuiiy themselves in agriculture and iu the timber trade, are 
principally emigrants from Scotland and Ireland; some few inhabit¬ 
ants are the descendants of Amei'icon loyalkhs. According to tho 
Census returns of 1851 there were then on tlio island 18 clergymen, 7 
lawyers, 7 doctors, 119 merchants and traders, 94 oinpbiyed in mami- 
factures, 502 mechanics, 3276 farmers, tl24 persons engaged iu the 
fisheries, 35 registered seamen, 273 persons employed at sea, and 66 
employed in the lumber ti*ade. 

The island k included within tho government of Nov.v Scotia, and 
is politically divided into two dktricts or counties, those of Cape 
Breton and Victoria. The island sends two rojnvsentatives to the 
Nova Scotia House of Assembly. The greater number of the iuhabit- 
nnts, including most of the Scotch Avho came from the Highlands, ara 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 'I'herc ai*e a few Pre.ibytcrians, and 
some membera of the Chui’ch of England, who are under the spiritual 
cuie of the bishop of Nova Scotia. The respectiA’o numbers of the 
various rcligiou.s bodies in 18.51 Avere as follows : -Ghurehof England, 
2156 ; Roman Gatliolics, 11,493 ; Kirk of Scotlaml, 3152 ; Pri'sbyteriau 
Gliurch of NoA’a Scotia, 103; Free Church, 8(1(58; Baptists, 531; 
Methodkts, 685; Indopcndeiits, 73; other denominations, 318. The 
number of churches in all Avas 47 ; of schools, 70; of scholars, 2179. 
A foAv Indians still remain in the i.slan<l. Their principal einiiloynients 
arc hiiutiug and fishing, but tracts of land liaA’c been reservoA for 
tlicm, upon Avhich they grow maize and potato«:s. Tliey^ are quiet and 
inoffensive, generally remain stationary at their settlements during 
the Aviuter, but Avander along the shores at the return of Avarmer 
Avcatluir. 

The following figures relative to the trade and maiiufacturas of 
Cape Breton are obtained from the Ceiisua returns of 1851 :—Saw¬ 
mills 14 ; grist mills, 34; stejuii-milk, 2 ; tanncric.s, 7 ; A-abio of leather 
inanufaetui-cd, 2861/.; value of boots and shoe? manufactured, (5978/.; 
one foundry, winployiug 5 hands, and producing esistings of the value 
of 1209/.; 3 AA'oaviiig and cartling establishments ; 1194 hand-looms ; 
fullcd-eloth manufactured, 24,850 yawls; cloth (not fulled) mauu- 
faetured, 43,504 yank; flannel manufactured, 16,084 yards; soap 
Tnnnufacturcd, value, 1074/.; caudles, 512/.; quantity of maple sugar, 
2132 lbs. I’he iinnibcr of A’essels built during tho year was 24 of 
2593 tons : tho number of boats built avos 4(59. The iuqiorts and 
ex]M)rts stood n.s folIoAVs:— Hi/dnej/, estimated value of imports, 
12,954/., of which 6413/. was from Groat Britain; 1332/. from British 
North America; aiul 4849/. from the United States. Exports, 
30,234/., of Avhich 18,90(5/. went to British North America, and 8805/. 
to tho United States. Shi)>piiig, inwards - 293, of 28,(533 tons, Avith 
1620 men; of tlioBe ships 193 Avere from the Bi'itkh colonies; out- 
Avards, 300 ships (of which 192 sailed to British colonies), tonnage 
30,127, Avith 1721 men. Arivhat, value of imports, 1(5,2; 8/.; exports, 
21,850/., of which about otic half went tti foreign states. iShippiug, 
inwards, 183 of 15,215 tons, witli 801 men : outwawls, 77 of 5443 tons, 
with 357 men. 

(Maegregor, liritish Amrnca-, Bouchotte, British Doniiniom in 
Xorth America; Parlinmnitan/ Papers.) 

CAFE COAST CASTLE. ' [Gold Coast.! 

CAT’K COD. rM.\s.sA(;Hi sKTT.v] 

CARE REAR. fCAiior.iXA, NoHTif.] 

(bVl’E OF GOOD HOPE, one of tho inu ,l southern points of 
Africa, Avas dkeovorod by Bartholomew Diaz, the Portuguese navi¬ 
gator, in '*493. Diaz, after oxploj-ing the Atlantic coast of Africa ns 
far as Cajie das Voltas, 29" S. lat., Avas driven out tf^ sea by a storm, 
and tho next liuid he saAV was Algoa Bay. Ho hiul thus doubled tho 
southern extremity of Africa Avithout knowing it. On his Avay back 
he saAv the cape to Avhicli ho gaA'o the tnvmo of Cabo 'ronnentoso, or 
Cape ol Sturms. On his return home the King of Portugal gavo it 
tho name ot Cafie of Good Hope, a-* an omen that the Portuguese hail 
now a lair {irospect of reaching India, tho great object of their mari¬ 
time cxjieilitions. "Vasco do Gama doubled it in November 1497, on 
j Ilk way to the Indian sea.?, and from that time tho Portuguese cousi- 
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it fts the Houtheni extn inity of Afi-ica. Rut Africa does not 
tomiiimto in a point: it presents to the Southern Ocean a broad lino of 
coast running cast ainl west, from 18" 23' K, the longitude of the 
Cape of Good Hope, to alxMit, 2<)'', which is the longitude of Algoa 
Ray. This (soast is indented by Hevcr:il h-ays and fonna aovoral pro- 
moutoi'itss, ul wliich tlic (.Ja)»‘ of GcmmI flopo is the moat westward, 
but Capo Agnlhiia, 20* 10' I*], long, advances farthest to the south, 
being in 34" 45' S. lat. The (tape of Gocsl Hope is in 34" 22' S. lat. 
It forms the southern extremity of a naixow peninsula about 30 miles 
long, formed by False Hay <in the cast, 'fable Hay on the north, and 
the Atlantic on the west. Capo Town is on Table Bay on the north 
const of this peniiisulti, and Simon's Town is on False Bay. 'I'his 
IMminanl.a w/is tho original boundary of the settlement which the 
Dutch made here about the middle of tho 17th century, but they soon 
cxtcinlod themselves bcyoinl the isthmus which joins it to tho African 
continent. 'The Hottentots, tho natives of this part of Africit, a mild 
and inoilensivo race, were costly though gradually subdued by tlie 
Dutch, who encroached step by step upon their country, reducing 
th<nn to the condition of stiffs, or driving away before them the more 
stubborn tribes. This process continued for more than a century, 
until at last tho Dutch occupied the whole country os far as the great 
ridge called Niouwvcld Bergen and Sneeuw Bctg'eu, about 32" S. lat., 
which runs cast and west nearly parallel to the south coiist, and 
tlividea tho waters that run to the south, from those which flow north 
into the Orange River. Down to tho close of the last century this 
ridge formed tho natural boundary of tho Cape colony, although the 
political boundary stretched considerably farther, the back settlers 
having extended beyond it on several points through the districts 
calloil by the Dutch Onder lloggcvold, Agtcr Roggovehl, and Middle 
lloggeveld. The colonial territory has sinco been considerably 
augmented. 

'fho present boundaries of Capo Colony preper, ns fixed by pro¬ 
clamation of July 5th, 1848, are—on the W. and S. tho Atlantic 
Ocean; on the H. the Orange River, or Gariop, to whci’e tho Welgo 
Spruit falls intt> it in 30“ 25' S. lat., 27" 20' K long.; on the E. tho 
Welge Spruit to where tho Wittebergen approach it; the ridges of 
the latter and tho Stonnbergen to the sources of tho White Kei River; 
along its*ciustci-n br.anch to whore it joins tho Zwart (Black) Kei; up 
the latter t<j the junction of tho Klaas Smits River, ascending it t«> 
Kources ncarOaika's Kop ; thence across the mountains to the sources 
of the Chumic, and down the latter and the Keiskatuma ti> the sea. 
Tlie length of the territory thus comprised, fixnn west to cast, is 
nearly flOO miles; it.s greatest bixj:wlth from north to south i.-H about 
45(1 miles; and its probable area is 203,000 square miles. Tb consists 
of si'vci'iil wcll-maiked mountain chains and terraces rising one above 
another from the coast. 

At the soutb-western extremity' of the colony is a completely' insu¬ 
lated mouutiiin mass, forming the pcniTi.sula above mentioned, and of 
v. liich the celebrated Table Mountain at tho back of CajH* Town is the 
highest summit (elevation 3582 feet). A broad expuise of level sands 
(the ('ape Flats) divides it from the llottontot HollXml Mountains, 
which tsjrminate in Cape Hangklip on the east of False Bay, o]>po.dtc 
to the Cape of Good Hoj)e. From the iieiglibourbood of Wtu’ccster, 
between 00 and 70 miles north-east of Capo Town, scveml eltains of 
mountains strike off in dilfercnt directions : the western or Tidbagh 
chain, which runs northward to near the mouth of Olifaut’s River; 
the Drakenstein or Hottentot Holland chain before mentioned, which 
runs southwai'd, in which and its offshoots are several important 
mountain passes ; a range which bears in its course from west to east, 
successively, the dames of tin; Zwellciidam, Oiiteniqua, imd Zltzikamma 
mountains, and •frhich divides tho southern sea-coast of the colony 
from tho elevated longitudinal valleys called Kannaland and tho Long 
Kloof; and the great Zwarteberg chain, whitdi bears generally from 
west to east, and nearly parallel in tho greater part of its extent to 
the last-iiientioncil chain, being sepanvted from it by tho Long Kloof 
and the valley of tho Kromine iiiver. 

North of tho Zwartebei^ lies the vast elevate<l plain culled tho 
Groat Karroo, which extends for nearly 300 miles east and west, and 
about 80 miles north and south. It is a bleak wide desert, utterly 
bare and barren, except after heavy' rains. On the west it communi¬ 
cates with the lloggeveld Karroo, ami on the n«>rtb it is bounded by 
it great chain of mountains, wliich in its western part bears the name 
of the Nieuwveld Bergen, and farther castwanl tliat of the Sneeuw 
Bergen. These last are the highest mountains in tho colony'; yet, 
notwithstanding - their name, they are not covered with perjictnal 
snow, and therefore do not give rise to unfailing streams. 'I’lioir 
highest summit, tho Spit/.kop or Compos Berg, nortli of tho village of 
Groat Reynott, has been variously estimated at 7000 and 10,000 feet 
of elevation above the level of the sea. 

Tho land botwacn these several mouiitaiu chains rises in successive 
stages like terrac.es from south to north; so that the Long Kloof is 
higher by some hundreds of feet tlian tho country along the southern 
coast; the Great Karroo is much higher than tho Long Kloof (having, 
it is said, a medium elevation of 3000 feet above tho sea); and the 
country to tho north of tho Sneeuw Bergen is more cIevato<l still. 

'The easternmost district of the colony, that of Albany, is for tho 
most part a region of undulating hills, without any very conspicuous 
eminoucc.s; but to tho north and north-east of it is another system 


of high mountains, in winch llio Kunsp, tlie Kat River, and most of 
the otiUT tributariisH of theOroat Finli Uiver, jih well asj tlie Kciskaiiitna 
an<l its feedere, take their rise. 'J’lmse are the mdliiitains of Somerset, 
the Tarka, and tho (.edc<l 1 erritory. 'I’hc Wiulerbcrg, their highest 
point, is supposeil to have an clevatif.ii «if 7000 flet. 'This chain 
extends in somewliat of an irregular cniscent shupc from between tho 
Great an<l Little Kish rivers above tho villap:« Somerset, to tho 
upper valley of tho Keiskamma, and links itsidf to the Amatola 
^Tuuntains in Kaffrarin. 

'i’he rivers of tho Cape Colony .arc numerous, but have little perma¬ 
nent depth of water. A very few can he entered liy snndl end't • tho 
remainder, including the Oiiuige River, are not navigable. Tlie prin¬ 
cipal streams which discharge themselves into the sea on the sonthe.rn 
coast are (in sucuussiou from west to east) tho Hrecde, the, Gauritz, 
the Gaintoos, the Siiinlay, the HuKhman's River, the Great Fish River, 
and the Keiskamma. Those of secondary importance likewise flowing 
directly into the sea arc the Diiyvcuboks, the Kuysna, tho Kmirbooms, 
tho Kromrae, tho Zwartkojis, and the Kowic. Of those which flow 
to the western coast the chief are the Berg River, OHfaut’s River, and 
tho Guriep or Great Orange River. Nearly all but the latter are 
tiirrents shrunken almost to dryness except after heavy rains, when 
they rise suddenly and become extremely impetuous ami furmidable. 
Many of theta flow in tleei> channels cut down fifty feet or more below 
tho general surface of the country', between steep banks choked with 
thick vegetation, 'i'hese ravines arc great hindrances to travellers, 
and render it very diillcult to use the waters of the streams for 
irrigation. 

Tho general character of tho country is sterile and uninviting. Tho 
environs of Capo Town indeed are picturesque, and so also is the 
country eastward of the Fish River; some tho soutli-wcatcm dis- 
ti'icts have a considerable degree of fertility, and produce com and 
wine in abundance, whilst all tho rest of the colony may bo considered 
at present as nearly a grazing country. The quantity of com raised 
is more than sufficient for the wants of the colony. Considerable 
attention is paid to the cultivation of the vine. White wine is pro¬ 
duced in tho interiox'. The small vineyord of Constantin, situated 
about eight miles west from Capo Town, has acquired celebrity from 
the luscious and high-flavourc«l wine whi«:h it pi-oilnces, and which is 
known os Coustaiitia wine. Tho produce of the Constantia vineyard, 
including both red ami white wmes, varies from 8000 to 12,000 gMlous 
annually, according to the sciusou. The chief occupation of the rural 
districts is the rearing of cattle. Mci'ino shccqi have been introilitced 
into the colony*, and have iM’en successfully’ reared. In various pai’ts of 
the country there are extensive varieties of beautiful flowers, including 
several humlrctl species, 'fhe aloe yiehls proilucc amounting in some 
years to about 3000/. in value, which is chiefly expoi’ted. Fitnu the 
covering of the wax-berry*, candles are manufactiiretl. Tho soutlicm 
faces of the Oateniqua gml Zit/ikamma mountains are clothed with 
forests of lat^o trci’s, as are .ilso the Zuur«?berg and some other tracts 
near the casti-rn frontier; but the general cliaracteristiti.s of the 
s«:eucry arc rocky and .ari<l mountains, naked micultivati’d pl.aius, 
stony valleys without a tree, a prevailing iiioiiotoiiy, and ab-siMice of 
shiule, of verdure, ami of water. A few of the larger species of wild 
animals still exist in the remote parts of the cohmy, but their number 
diminishes as tho «;iviliscd man eiicroaidies on the territory hitherto 
occupied by the wild beast and the umliscipline<l savage. The climate 
is on tho whole dry, but mild ami favourable to health. Rain falls 
plentifully on the coast, but in tho interior of the couuti’y it. occurs 
rarely*, 'fhe n\eau temperature for tho year at t.'apo Town i.s 07'3", 
tho range being from .')8’3‘'to TO'C". The coldest months are, .luno 
and July'; the warmest are D«‘-cemhor and January. 

Tho territory of (.'ajie Cidony is <liviil^l into 10 western and 10 
eastern districts, very unequal in size. The western distrii ts are 
(Jape, Stellcubo.sch, Zwellendiim, (Caledon. Worcester, (.'laiiwiiliam, 
I’.’uirl, Malm<5sl)ury', Gcoi^ge, .and Beaufort. The tiasterii lUstricts arc- 
IJiteiihagc, I’ort Flizaboth, Graaf Reynet, Cnulock, Cole.sbcrg, Somer¬ 
set, Albany, Fort Beaufort, Victoria, ami Albert. Tlie principal towns 
are--Cape Town, tin? cai»it.al [(.’ArK 'J’owx]. Graham-stowii, I’ort Eliza- 
bctli, Gi’aaf Reynet, Simon’s Town, Fitenhagc, Zwidlemlani, Stellen¬ 
bosch, Beaufoi’t, &c. 

tlrahainutown, the principal town of the ca.storn distriebB and capital 
of tlie Albany district, is situated near the sources of tho Kowic River, 
on a plateau about 700 feet above the. level of tho sea. It contains 
80t) houses and about liOOO iiiliabitants; return.s two members t<> the 
House of Assembly; is goveniccl by a muni ipality and lias laU-ly 
been very much improv«'d. /•*<»»•/ Edznhtih, on the north-west corner 
of Algoa Bay in the district of IJiteidiage, is a mean-looking but, 
thriving town of 5000 inliabitants, ami is the * viiicipal port of the 
eastern province. In the year ending 5th January' 18 ti» tliei-e euterod 
the jiort 138 vesseLsof 24,000 tons aggregate i .odeii. The customs diic.s 
were 25,200/.; the total value of imports was 320,203/.; of exports 
132,401/. The anchorage of Algoa Hay though open to the .south-east 
winds is not unsafe for well provided vessels if proper care htJ t.ikeii. 
Jjanding however is often impracticable 011 actrouin, of tlie heavy 
surf. -V lighthouse lias been recently placeil upon l’a(ie,R< it*', the 
soiitli-westerii extremity of the bay'. (I'rit if R //ix/, the eki -1 town ot 
the disti’iet of that name, distant 500 miles 10. from <'.i/>e I u and 
142 miles N.W. from Grahamstown, stands on the .Sniid iT River, near 
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the foot of tho Great Sneeuw Be*Ben. It is a pretty Dutoli looking 
town and inhabited almost exoliuiTely 1^ Dutch: popiUation about 
8000. Vitenhaye haaxnore the apnewramce of a rural village than a 
town. It is one of the most agreeable plao«i in the colony, and stands 
on the beautiful little Zwaitkops River, in a fertile valley surrounded 
by wooded hUls. It was proposed by tho late Sir Benjamin d Urban 
to remove the seat of government to tliis place, a measure which pro¬ 
mised many advantages, but which was defeated by tho opposition it 
excited at Cape Town. Simon’s Town, 24 miles from Capo Town, is a 
small place consisting of little more than a single roAV of houses, 
Htrctcmng along the shoro of the bay and backed by steep barren 
stony h^. Simon’s Bay, the fdation for ships of war, is a cove on 
tho west side of False Bay : it not capable of containing any great 
number of vessels; but being sbcHerod from tho westerly winds and in 
part from the swell causcil by tb.! south-easterly winds, it is a safer 
anchorage than False Bay. JiuMdb'ndam, Stellenbosch, and Beaufort, 
the chief places of the districts so called, arc large villages. 

The popiil.-ition of the Capo <*oloiiy ncconling to the Census of 184S 
was 200.154«. Of this total 76,827 wore whites, namely, 39,896 males 
and 36,931 females; 101,176 belonged to the coloured racc.s, nnmoly, 
.52.197 males, 4cS,97!> females ; the reuKiining 22,543 belonged to Capo 
Town, namely, 11,074 males, 11,469 icmales. The genuine Hotten¬ 
tots now ill tlie colony are few in comparison with the mixed bre^s, 
or Bastiwuvls as they arc called, in wbom the blood of the aboriginal 
i-ace is croB-sed with that of the Dutch, tic Negro, or tho Malay. The 
Baroa or Bosjeamon too have declined u uunibevs, but some of this 
singular rsice still roam the deserts lying along the norlhem bouiidiu-y 
of ClauwiUiam and Bcjuifort districts. 

The constitution of the colony as finally adopted iu 185:3 after 
much ugitatioii, consists j)f a Governor, a Legislative (‘.>iineil, and a 
Ifunsu of Assembly, The Gc>vornor is appointed by the crown. Tho 
Legislative Council is formed of fifteen elective iiieiuhers and the 
chief justice of tho colony, who holds his seat in right of his oflice and 
is president whenever pre.sent; five mcmhei-s form a «piorum; all 
questions are dcci<lcd by a majority not iiicliuliug the presi«lent, but 
when the votes are equal the jiresideiit has the casting vtttc ; tho 
members are eh'cf.cd for ten years, but eight and seven retire alter¬ 
nately every iivi> y.-ars. Tlu' 1 louse of Assembly consists of forty si.v 
members eloctcMl fi»r five ytMirs, and twclvii form a qiioriini. a..... 
eleeti>i‘s are cx ery male person not subject to legal incapacity who 
biis oeeui»it!d for* twelve months previous to the day of election 
pivruisos or Iniul of the .annual value of 25/., or luis been in the receipt 
of a salary of not leas than 50/. per aiinuni, or of 25/. t<igetlior with 
board find lodging. Registration claims, objections, publication of 
lists of voters, revi.=-ion, Ae., iirc sifter the model of tho mother 
country. Eacli of the ten we.sli.-rii aiwl ten eiisteiai divisions returns 
two iiiembers each; (irahaniMt.owu returns two rin'Tubers and Capo 
Town (including the miinieipality of Green Point) return.^ four mem- 
ber-s. A projierty qualifieatjon is required fowmember.s of both bouses 
of 2099/. ill real property, or 4009/. in personal ju-opertj’’ clear of all 
mortgages or deht.s. The colonial sec*retary, the treasurer, the 
attorney-general, and the auditor are cmpoweretl, ex olHeio, to act 
and sfieak ill both lioii.se.s but iifit to vote. A scs-sion to be held once 
at least ill every year, 'J’lie governor has power to give or refuse bis 
assent ti> bills passeil, or to reserve them for the myal plea.suiv, but 
the Queen in couiieil ma> disallow of acts assented to by the governor. 
The eivil li-si, as it may be called, amounts to 106,990/., of wliieb the 
governor and bis secretary receive 5.30(1/.; the eoloiiial secretary and 
bis department 5.'‘i(.i0/.; the treiisurer-geiieiiil and bis department 
1.890/,; the registrar of ileeils lOOO/. ; the po.st-oHice 2330/.; the 
supreme eoiiit of law 7935/. ; the divisional courts 16,335/.; education 
establishments -1100/. ; police, prisons, ami jails 1540/. ; public 
worship 16,06(1/.; pension# 15,000/. ; bordi.-r department (aborigines) 
14,000/.: the rest to various ofliees. 

The Hstiiblished Cliiireb has a bishop of Cape Town with a dean, 
four eaiioii.s, iiinl two archdeacons. Tho bishop of (’ape Town is 
melropolitaii, and ha.s under him tlie bishop of Qraham.-itown created 
in 1.85:1, and the bishop of Natal created iti tho same year, and the 
diocese includes the island of St. Helena. A considerable jiart of the 
enmmnnily belong to the Diitcli Reformed Chureb, ami there are 
also miiul)i-i-s of 1 lisseiitcrs, all of ■whom have their various places ol 
Worship, s*.-liool.s, &e. The public provision for eilucation in the 
colony is made on a eoinprobensivc and liberal seide. Besides the 
South African Colb'ge iu Cape Town and the Diocesan Collegiate 
School in the Capo division, there are 179 public and private schools, 
some wholly .some partially supported and dii’ceted by the govern- 
meiit. In eaoli disirict toivn there is a goverumont free school, which 
is kept iiidopemloiit of all sectariau inllueuco. 

The gi'oss mviMiin; of the (’ape of Good Hope in the year 1849 Avas 
22*3,554/., tba cost of eolicctioii being 19,03(5/. The principal items 
were’ Customs, 8:5.78.8/.; land revenue, 14,500/.; laud sales, 8(587/.; 
trousjer duties, 20,387/.; auetion tluties, 17,257/.; stamps and lieeuecs, 
20,607/., and po.stage, 957-1/. The total expense of tho eivil establish¬ 
ment in tho saiiio year w.as 2.59,201 /., including 10,813/. for iimnigra- 
iion. The total military expemlitiiro for the year ending March 31, 
1850, was 158,201/.; the number of men, including the artillery, was 
4790. In 1849 the total amount of exports was 617,617/.; tho impoi’ts 
amounted to 829,382/. 


The Cape Colony is pre-eminent among new countries for the 
number and exoelienoe of its roods. They are manoged by a board 
sitting at Cope Town, and the expense is defrayed by a local 
rate. [Natal ; Kaffrabia ; Tbahsoarikpinis Sovebbwntv.] 

Pupcvs / GfXpt of Qood Hope ; Votmtiuni^ 

cation from the Cape of Qood JIojw.) 

CAPE HORN, which is considered the southern extremity of 
America, is not a part of that continent, but is the most southern 
point of a small island which belongs to tho extensive group of 
Tierra del Fuego. It is situated in about 56“ S. lat., 67“ 10' VV. long., 
and consists of a high precipitous black rock, which is conspicuous 
above ail the neighbouring land, utterly destitute of vegetation, ami 
mnning far out into the sea. Tho strong westerly gales which blow 
in tho neighbourhood of this c.ape render it difficult to be doubled 
from tho oast. These gales hoAvever blow during tho summer 
(October to April) only near the cape; in 60“ S. lat. they are 
more variable, ami vessels now double tho cap8, as it is called, 
Avithout tlangcr, simply by sailing on a higher latitude. During the 
■winter east Avinds are more frequent; but at that seasun tho imA’iga- 
tion is rendered dangerous by tlie lloatiug islands which approai-h 
tho cape, and are found oven farther to the north.^ There is a 
current towards the oast near tho cape Avhicli is attributed to the 
etlcet of the west g.ales. (Gapt. Basil Hall.) 

G.APE TOWN, the enpital of the British po.sses^ion8 in Mouth 
Afi-ira, is ill 33“ .55' M. l.it., .ami 18" 21' K. loug., at the r<.ol <>f Tal.le 
Mountain, on the shoro of Table Baj', from which tlio ground risc.8 
with a gentle slope towanls the mountain. Gape 'I’ovvn Avas founded 
by the. Dutch in 1650, and, together with the colony, eoiitiimod in 
their po.sse.ssion until 179.5, AA'hcn it Avas taken by the Eiigli.-.'h. At 
tho peace of Amiens it w.as restored ti> the Uiiteh, but Avas again 
taken by tho English in 1.80(5, ami has since remained in their po.»- 
scs.sion. Tho town is Avell ami regularly built. Tlie houses, wliieb 
are Hat roofed and for tho most ]iart of .a good si/.e, are nearly all of 
i-i’d brick or stoiu', and furui.sbeil with a veramhili iu IVnut. The 
principal street,s are wide and ele.-ui, ami regularly laid unt, inter¬ 
secting each other at right aiigle.s, ami shaded with oaks ami «-lms ; 
but they arc uupave.l, ari;l tberefore, i-xecssiA'cly dusty in dry weather. 
The town is e.x|n>sed to great Inat iu eonsequem.-<> of il.s situ-itioii, 
facing the noonday sun .and immediately backed by miketl nioiiiilitin.s. 
'I’he castle is on the rigiit side of the town looking towar.ls 'I'.-ilile 
Bay, the .anchorage in AA-hicli it comm.iml.s. 'I’liis forl.re.-!s is of con¬ 
siderable strength. [Is feriu is pi.-ntagoual, and it lias a broad fo.sse 
ami regular out-AVork.s. Manj'of tlu* juiblie olUees of the cihniy are 
AA'itbin its walls, which likewi-.e coiilaiii barracks capable ol' fiolding 
1000 Tiieu. (’oiineeted with tilt- eastlc on the ea.st by a raiiiprirte.ille.l tin* 
Sea lilies is Fort Knukke, .and still I'arthci east is Craig’s ’J’ower and 
battery, tbi the Avest, surrounding the hill ealled the Lion’s Rump, 
are t'havoniie, Ain.«tcrdam, and Rogge batU-ric-.s; and tlie ciitranee to 
the baj' is commanded by a battery ealled the Moullb'. 

I’able Bay is sullicicutly capacious to contain a great number of 
sliip.s, but it is exposed to a heavjrswell during the previdenee of the 
westerly AA'inds iu .Tune, July, and August. At other times the 
aiieliorage is tolerably safe. When discharging or taking iu goods 
ships are moored very uear the landing-place, whieli is built of wood, 
ami is at tho cast .side of the town. The south-east wiml, as it blows 
from olftlic .shore, is not dangerous to shi]>s in the bay ; Imt it often 
cuts oif the communication between tlicin and the laud for several 
d.ays together. It is u.sually accompanied by that peouliar cloud 
ealleil tho Table Cloth, which lies along the top of 'fable Moimt.oin 
like a wreath of suow, Avhile the rest of the sky is pqFfccG.V ch.-ar. 

'I’here are elevt-n eluu-eh»:s and eliapels in the towii^ 'riiree of tlic-sc 
art! of the Established Church, four English Dissuui|mg, one Scotcii, 
one Dutcl), one Lutheran, and oue Roman (Jatholic. The miuiaters of 
all these plaee.s of jiitbiie worsliip ai-e supported by* the colonial 
goA-eniiiient. The supreme court of justice for Capo Colony is lield 
Avithin the toAA'u under tiie presidency of a chief justicu and two puisne 
judges; there are he.sides a magistrates’ euurt aud a police office, 
having a judge and superinteuilent and a ijvjiuty. An obscrviitoi-y 
has been establishcil about 2 miles north from Ca[>u Town uuiler the 
control of tho Lords of tho Admiralty. An iron building has lately 
been erected to serve as a depot foi- coals, to supply the Hte.-im-vCiS8(SlS' 
Avbieh touch at tho cape on their route to Australia. 

The plaiu Avhich Burrouuds Talile Mountain is composed of blue 
sebi.-il, interrupted by luosaes of blue ilinty rock, and resting upon a 
teiiaei.ius elay iinjn'eguated with iron. After asemi^Xig 90() feet 
the mountain appears tu bi- nearly a solid lua-ss ehuirsic- 

teriseA by largb crystals of felspar, aud contaiuiiig, and 

mica, occasional masses of hornblende. After ii 900 feet 

higher the granite is surmounted by tbiu horizontaliii|^ta of red 
sandstone fur near 2()(( feet; then siieeeeds a more iudtiliated. mad- 
stone, ipiite white, aud containing imbedded in it |iieOTS of qiiartz 
fi'om tho size of a pea to that of an npplu ; this formation oontinues 
to the summit of the luoiiiitaiu, Avhieh is 3.5(57 feet aboA’e tho sea. 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS (ilhas Verdes), wore so called by the 
Portuguese heiuiusc the sea to the west of them is covered with Qulf- 
Avoed, BO os to present some rcsemhlance to extensive meadows. This 
group of islands is about 300 miles from tho western shore of Afrioa, 
between 14’ 17' (uid 17” 19' N. lat., aud between 22“ 10' and 26" 10' 
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W. loug. Their ehoren arc commonly low, or of moderate elevation, 
but in the interior tho islands often rise to a considerable h^ht. 
They are doubtless of volcnnic origin, and a volcano still oxistB iu the 
island of Fogo, the summit of which is above 9000 feet high. The soil 
is very dry, but by no means sterile. The rainy season lasts from 
July to Novembei’, and is attended with thunder-storms and thick 
fogs. Sometimes no rain falls for three or four years together, and 
the consequence is a famine. During the rainy season the climate is 
unhealthy. Maize and rice are the principal objects of agriculture; 
but all tho fruits of the south of Europe and of Western Africa grow 
abun»lantly, especially oranges, melons, pomegranates, bnimnas, lemons, 
figs, guavas, grapes, cocoa-nuts, and piuo-ni>plea. ColTeo grows well, 
.^s also indigo and tobacco. Sugar and cotton arc grown, but very 
little is exported; and though tho vmo flourishes, tho wine made is 
of inferior quality. The palm, tamarind, and odansouia are the principal 
Ircc-s. The number of trees on tho island however is but small. 
Among the domestic animals the most numerous are cattle, goats, 
asses, and fowls; goat-skins arc tho itriiicipal article of cxi)ort, upwards 
of GOOO being annually shipped. Asses are exi)urted to the West 
iiulic.?. The most romarkaldo of the wild anirnals are monkeys arid 
Liisjani-cats; turtles abound in the neighbouring sea.s. Salt is made 
by evapoi’ation from scii-w.-iter in most of those islands on the low 
tlioros, and forin.s an important article of export to America and the 
ewnst of Afriim. A gmul de.al of orcliilla i.s giithorod. Tho inhiibit- 

iuits, who arc all Catiiolic.3 and Hissak Portuguese, are mostly negroes, 
mixed with some mulattoos, the desceinlaiitH of tho Portuguese who 
have settled hero. There are very few whites. Vessels bound for tho 
1‘liist Iiidi(!s sonietinies stiqi here for fresh provisions. 

Tho group consists of 8 larger isluiids anil several barren islets. 
The following table shows thoir area and eomjiaratLvo populations : - 



;Avcri in sq. niili's.' 

Vrcc iiiliiib. 

Slaves 



19,932 

1711 

Vogo . . 

... Ml 

4,70(5 

9(i9 

lii-nvii . 

:ic. 

3,»20 

1711 

iMaie . , 

. . .■»(i 

I,.'>I2 

3(i;l 

ISiavistii 

. . MO ; 

2,81 K 

31.3 

.Sail Niii'liiu 

. . 11.'» 

.‘■i,29:i 

12.0 

Sim Atitiiiiiii . 

. . ::1.» 

13,4117 1 

180 

San Viri ii'.e 

. . ;ii 

3:;o 1 

o 

Total . 

ll.‘i.i 




Tt imi.st be mentiiined lujiv'cver that the total jtupuhiLiou of the 
isliiiuls in l.SoO aniountisl to 8(j,73.‘'. M’lie |io]>ulatioii in tlx! table is 
taken from tlu^ (■en.ai.: of lS3-l. Tho to^al area t>l' all tho isl.'inds ami 
islets lu'.loiigiiig to the group is squan; iniles. 

iiriujcii, (.Miaon, Camera, and tlhiiay aro bare rooks, and llha do Sal 
has a slufilf soil, but i.i importsuit for the great quantity of salt col- 
Joototl in the numerous lagunos with which its beach is cuveivd, and 
which is formed by solal* evaporation. 

The capital of the islands is (ovoufr, which is situated on 

the isilaml of Santiago. It is the seat of a bishop, tho resilience of tlio 
Portuguese g*»vefiior of the Capo Vciils, ami coulaiii.s TitK) liouses : it. 
i.s situatod at tho moutli of ;i rivor whioh form.: a small liarbour, but 
it is not much vi.silod. Porto Pruija is a good liarbour, .‘iml i-s visited 
liy vessels bound for India : it contain.s 120(1 inhabitants. 

Those islands were di.si:ovorod iu 1441I by l.lie .l*ortugno.se, and some 
years aftorwanls they woiv sclllod. Tlioy are .still in tlio pos.-a‘.ssion 
of tho l’ortiigiio.s& ami umli-r a separ.ate governor. l$c.sido.s tho few 
articles (goat-skii^, salt, tiirtle.-i, fruits, s.altpotrc, cattle, and assos) 
which B.ro exjJortCTl, tlie iidiabitaut.s liavc some commerce with the 
i;uutiueut of Afi'ica, wlua'c they sell cotton cloth.s. AVhales abound 
round the islaurts, and amber is Ibuml on .nil the coa-shs. Linen, 
eartlieiiwai'c, pottery, amt soap are made on some of the islands. 

Til the sea which divides this group from Africa, the atmosi>hei'o 
for tho greater part of tho yc.nr is hazy ami leggy, especially near 
the cuntiiiont, so that tho vessels sailing south prefer to keep to tho 
West of the i.siand.s. The same pheuoiuciiou of a foggy atmosphere is 
obasrvod farther north, between the Cainu’ics and tlie coast north of 
Capo Tlojador. 

(Moogregor, Couinierciol S/ntiulira.) 

CAPE WALKKli. [Nouth Pol.vk CoiixTi(ir.s.J 
t'APELLE, LA. [Aisnk.] 

CAPERNAUMJ on ancient city of Galilee iu Palestine, about 70 
miles N. by E. from Jerusalem, was situated on the nortli-wcBtcm 
shore of the Sea of Tiberias, and about 2 miles W. from the mouth of 
the Jordan. It was a [>laee of considerable import.am:e iu the time of 
Christ. It was there that our Saviour commenced his public minis¬ 
try ; and in its neighbourhood ho delivered the Sermon on the Mount. 
Its couttnned impeiiiteney iuul unbelief, notwithstanding tho peculiar 
opportunities with which it was favoured, led to the denunciations 
pronounced a^inst it. The name (Kaphr-uahum) meant 'village of 
consolation.' The ruins aro now called Tell-Hftm, ‘the ruined heap 
of a herd of camels.’ Tlie remains of Roman baths, porticoes, and 
building attest its ancient impoi’tauco. 

CAPITANA'TA, a province of the kingdom of Naples correspond¬ 
ing to the ancient Dauula, extends along the Adriatic fi'om tbo mouth 


of the Saccione to tho tmiuth of the Ofanto. The Ofanto divides the 
province on the^ south-east from Basilicata and* Bari ; on tho south 
Md south-west lies the province of Prinoipato Ultra, separated from 
Capitanata by the main ridge of tho Apennines. The north-western 
boundary towards Saunio or Molise is fonuc.1 by the u]>por course of 
the Portore to tho point where this river crosHe.s the high road from 
Luoera to Unui: it then runs along this road for five miles in a 
north-west direction, and thence down to tho Saccione, along tho left 
bank of which it runs to its mouth. Tbo length of the pi-uvincc along 
tho coast in a straight lino is 70 miles; but reckoning the winding oi 
the sea round tho great projection of Monte Qargano, the coast-lino 
measures at least 100 miles. The average width of tbe province is 
about 45 milo.s; but between the ci-est of the Apennines ami the 
extremity of Munte Gaigano it ift not less than 75 miles. The urea is 
about 2359 square miles, and tho population in 1851 was 318,415. 
The governor of this territory and tho adjoining pai'ta of Italy sub¬ 
ject to tho Eastern emperors, was styled Katapnn; and Capitanata 
is sutiposed to be a corruption of Katapanata or Catapanata, the name 
by which his iiroviiico would most probably bo designated. Tho pro¬ 
vince is also vulgarly called Pur/lia Piana {or level Puglia) to distin¬ 
guish it from Puglia Piotrosa (tho rocky), now Terra di Hnri and Otranto. 

Tho gjujatcr part of Capitanata con.ii.sts of a wide plain sloping 
gently from the foot of the Apennines to the Adriatic. In the 
iiorthcru part of the province the inouutaiiiuns regiuu of Muntu ('iii.r^ 
gauo projects easlwui'd into the sea, forming a promontory which 
from its shape and position has been called the ‘ Spur of Italy.’ To 
tlio north-west the districts of Torre Muggiore, Luccru, and Vidluram 
lie among offsets of the Apcnniiie ridge. To the west the tinvu.s of 
Troja and Bovino, and to the south that of A.scoli rise at the foot of 
the ridge itself. All tbe re.st is a vast monotonous jilaiii, without 
trees, with hariUy any villagijs or hoiuses, and with only the city of 
Foggia in the middle of it, and the town of Cerignola near the Ofanto. 
This plain is known by the name of Tavolierc di Puglia. The Foi tore 
(lows north-north-east inbi the .sea to the north of Lake I.esiu)i, 
opposite the TreniiLi isles. Tlie (kimlelai’o ri.-ies to tho uorlh of 
'rorro Maggiore, not far from tho right bank of the iMirtor**, from 
which it is divided by a low offshoot of the Ajienniiies ; it Ihenoe 
tlows sonth-ea.-'t along the western ba.-'e of the Monte Oaigaiio, reeciv- 
ing on till! right b:i.nk from the Aj>CMiniiie.i the Triolo, the N'olgauo, 
and the (!flone (which cross (lie northern part of I he Tavoliere), and 
on the left bank a few small streams from Munte Garg.iuo, ami falls 
into the shore-hike of Pantaiio Salso, a few niile.-i south of Maii- 
fredonia. The Cervaro ami ('arajiella Ilow’iu a. north ea.st direeliou 
from the Ap.-nnines, ami at a distance of only a few miles apart 
across the Tavoliere, the former enters the I’antano Sal.-io ; th • hitler 
rliseharges parr, of its waters into the .sliore-lak»! of .Sulpi, ami the re.st, 
by a eamil eut in into the Adri.itie. 'J'he ('amlel.iro, Celone, 

.•mil .-ionie of the other rivers are enihaiikod to jiivveiit •ilium hit ion.''. 
The Gfnuto (aije.ietit .-Vutidus) i:: iio'iia.'d under Ji.isiJ.u’.vr.v. 

About oiie-si.\tli of the surfaci* aniMiig the hilly regions of Gargaiio 
and the Apeijnine.-i is eovcreil ivitli fore&t.-: ami ]ilaiit:itioiis of trees. 
jil'iulc (iiirijtiiio, iUo aneieiit (i<trijtniii.x, la (he only great promontory 
oil the Italian shoi'e of the Ailrialii; between .Viieona. and OIraiitu. 
The region is a eompaet inas.-i of limestom! mountains geologic! dly 
eoiiiiecieil with the ApenniiieK, but .’•:e|i.ai‘iit,!il from them by a portion 
of till’great jiliiin of Apulia. It I'xtemls not lo.ss than 35 miles from 
east to west, above 20 iuile.s from noi'tli to south, iiinl attaiii.-i in its 
liighest jioiut un elevation of 5120 feet atiove the sea. In aiieicnt 
times Gargiiiius wiis eeleliriited for its tlen.se fore.st.s of o:ik, but these 
have now almost cutii-ely disiqipoaretl. The .southern .slop<'.s of Monte 
G.irgaiio arc covered with arom.-itie lierb.s, fmiii which the b;i:.s of tho 
region lUiike nm.st excellent honey the otfsTiool between Alonte Siiu 
Angelo ami the sea wa.i celebrated tor it.s honey by ilnraee, whos.e 
name for the range (Miitinns) js perjietuated in that of ihittimita, ii 
village with a tower iiml small port. 'I’ho ridges of Monte (hirgaiio 
that e.xtcud tlown to the sea serecii severid coves well ad:ipted for 
sheltering small oi’aft. The Monte Ihirgaiio, with it.s well-woodcd 
ravines interspersed with villages, pre.sents much beautiful ami iiiter- 
cstiug scenery. 'I’Ue region eontiiLiis extonsivi' quarries of alal>tisti!r. 

The groat jilain of tho Torolnri- i.s about (ill miles long ami 3t) miles 
broad iii its widest part; it oeeu|jies 1,120,(M)0 moggia, or nearly one- 
half of the surface of tbe jtrovinee. It licloiigs to the erowii, with the 
exoeption of a few snudl portmn.s. Two-tliinhs of the phiiii are left 
for paatuiv, ami have no resident populatioi ; and the uthor thiril is 
cultiviitod, excepting 58,0(1(1 moggia of it, which iire covered with 
marshoii. The history of the Tavoliere is interesting. I'luunia, pre¬ 
vious to .the Jloimin iiiviusion, was well iiihaliiteil, iiml hiul many' towns. 
In the second Puiiie war the devastation of the country was coni- 
nieueeiL The wars of Sulla and the servile war of SpiU’tacus com¬ 
pleted the desoliitioii. The towns ami villages of tho phiJu being 
de.stroyc«l, tho iiiliabitaiits became wauderci's aiiid shepherds. 'J'he 
course of tho rivei-s and drains being ncglceted, posti'^-ntiiil imirslios 
were formed near tho sca-coast; while the inland plain, depriveil o: 
irrigation, was burnt up by the summer heats. In winttr imwevi-r 
it afforded a Uiiturul anil abundant pasture. The nioufitaim'ers ot 
Somniuin and Abruzzo began to lead their flocks iu winter into the 
plains of Apulia, which were abandoued, luid returned tn the mouu- 
tJiuw for tho summer, This was tho or'giu of the .system of migratory 
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pasturing, wliich lin.^ coiitinuod ever since. The Romans impoHed a 
tribuie upon the right to pasture in the plain, and intrusted its 
management to Publicani, called *Alabarcni,' who numbered the 
heads of cattle or sheep, and collected the tax. (Ducange, ‘ Glosaa- 
riiim,' art. * Alabarchi.’) Under the emperors the complaints of the 
extortions of the Publicani became so loud that Nero ptoposod to 
the senate the abolition of the tax, which however was not effected. 
Under the Normans the TavoUero was made a royal property, and 
parts of It w«e let to ‘ looati,' or tenants. Charles of Duraszo drove 
away the tenants. By lettors-patcnt of Alfonso of Aragon, dated from 
Tibnr let of August 1447, the proprietors of flocks in the monn* 
talna of Ssmnium and Abrnzzo were obliged to take them into the 
plain of Fttglm for the winter, and to pay a tax at so much per head. 
In mitigation of this compnlsory system the propriotora obtained 
several privileges and immiinitics, wliich gave it a marked resemblance 
tc the Spanish Mesto, on which no doubt it was modelled. 

In 16(51 this obligatory migration was commuted into a voluntary 
one, by which every prt»prictor of flocks obtained the quantity of 
ground that ho wanteil for pasture by paying to the treasury 132 
ducats a year for every 1000 sheep. Other parts of the plain nrere 
let for cultivation. Under Joseph Bonaparte, in 1806, all the tempo¬ 
rary tenants of the Tavoliero were obliged to become perpetual 
tenants, and to purchase their li*a.se, under which regtilation 1,800,000 
slucats were paid at once into the trc.asui-y. In 1817, after the resto¬ 
ration, a secotjd feo to the same amount was exacted, and the annual- 
charge was also raised; at the same time the peace lowered the pince 

of agricultural produce, .nnd much distres.^ among the tenants was 
the consequence. An insniTcction followed in 1820. Austria inter¬ 
vened and abolished the compulsory system which was the cause of 
the outbreak. The farmers and breeders of the neighbouring provinces 
liowever still vohintai’ily bring their flocks; and the (Mlmiiiistralion of the 
pasturage insteail of being ns formerly in the liarnks «)f n jobbing bf)ar«l 
at Foggia is entirely confided to the Intcndente of the jjrovince. The 
tolls and rents now p;iid to the cr<)wn from this system nro said to 
amount to •!00,000 ducats a j’car. Each flock is under tho care of a 
chief sluiphcrd, an under shepherd, and head <lairyman; it is sub¬ 
divided into ‘iiiorrc’ of 3.'50 Hhe<!i» oncli, under the care of si shepherd, 
dairyman, and checse-nnikoi’. To c.-jch morra two dogs of tho large 
white A Imizzo hivo<l are atUichud, and a mule for carrying the hsiggago 
an«l utensils for making cheese. All the attendants on the flocks are 
dressed in sheep-skin coats, eoai'sc cloth broeches, ami sandals; and 
whilst in tho pasttircs they sleep on tho ground under tents of skins. 

The bi’ct'd of sheep has been im]>rovcd by tho cross of inerinocs, and 
tbo wool is doiibled in value. 'Phe breed of horses has also been 
improved: and winnowing aiid threshing machines have been intro¬ 
duced. Notwithstjinding the dryness of the .soil and the little manni'o 
used by the cultivators, wheat thrivc-s Veiy well on it, and large 
quantities are exjiorteil. I'Vom the (largaiio, which is the best cul¬ 
tivated district in the province, oil, lemons, or.anges, c.arohs, c.apcrs, 
and teithiiith gum arc* exported. J..arg<! eels from the lakes of Varano 
and Lesiuii, in the same district, are exporte.d, chiefly to Nai)les. 
Cheese, cattle, and ponies form the other ax’ticles «>f exporbition. The 
manufactures ai'e very f*'w, consisling of some linens ntade at Cerig- 
nola, coarsx! hats, lesither, c^unmon so.ap, &c. Manfmlonia, on tins Gulf 
of Maiifredonia, which is sheltertal on the north-west l»y Monte Gargano, 
i-s the only harbour in the province, but it hiw not depth of water for 
large vessels. Near Maiifredonia are sult-ivorks of marine salt. Tho 
marsh called Laf/ofitiho, between the (iandelaro and the (.'ervaro, is about 
4 miles in length and 2 miles in breadth. Further cjist along the 
coa.st, ami between the mouth of tho Cara])ello and that of the Ofanto, 
is tho great marsh called Jjiiyo Sitijii, 20 sqiiai-e miles in extent .and 
only 2 fi'ct in its greateot depth ; it is nearly dry in summer, and 
poisons the air all around. 'Pwo .small towns, Sal]>i (on the ruins of 
the ancient Salapia, celehrated for its siege hy Hannibal) and (’asal- 
Triiiitii (population 3800) are near its borders. The royal saltiirns 
near ('iiicil-Triiiitii arc tlie most iiiiporLant salt-ivorks in the kingdom. 

Towm.-- the capital of Capitanata, is a well-built modern 

town of 21,1)60 iiihabitaul.s, the seat of the iwoviticial courts of justice, 
of a coniim rcial c^oiirt., and tho centre of all the traele of the province. 
Around it are plantations of olives, vines, luid other fniit-trocs, which 
form an oasis in tho midst of a desert. Many of the provincial 
nobility mid gentry reside at Foggia. The great road from Naples to 
Barlett!', Bari, &e., pa.sses through h'oggia, whence other romls Invaiich 
off to M.ani'roiloiiia and Monte Gai'gano, to San Severo, and to Tjiicora. 
Foggia is 7-'< miles E.N.K. from Naples, and 20 miles S.W. from 
Maiifredonia. The city is supposed to have been built from tlie ruins 
of Arpi, 4 miles distant, which wa.s takcMi by Hannibal after the battle 
of Oaunio. The ]>rinoipal streets arc wiile, and contain good houses 
and handzomo shops. Tho cathedral, oiigiiially a gothic structure, 
was desti-cyetl by lui cart.hqnake in 1731 ; the upper pirt has been 
aiuoO rebuilt in a diflerent style. The town has a good theatre; and 
a new oatnpo-saiito, or cemetery, and ]>rt>mciiade have been recently 
formed. FoggLa was one of the favo.irito places of residence of tho 
emperor Fretleriek II., wIm sis tliird wife, Isabella of England, and 
daughter of King John, died hen*. Tho gateway of tho emperoFs 
palace and a well sunk by him still remain. Manfred, Prederick’a 
natural son, defeated the legate of I‘opc Alexander IV. under tho walls 
of Foggia, and was crowned in tho cathedral. Charles I. of Anjou 


and his son Philippe died in the fortifietl palace of Foggia. After the 
occupation of Otranto by the Turks Ferdinand I. of Aragon asseinblcl 
here a parliament of barons and prelates to arrange Ot. crusade against 
the Infidels. In 1779 Francis I., then duke of Calabria, was married to 
the Grand Duchess Maria Clementina of Austria, in the cathedral; 
and at this time Ferdinand I. and his court resided at Foggia, which 
ranked as the second oit/in the kingdom. 

Cerignola, 24 miles S.E. from Foggia, and about 6 miles N.W. 
from the bridge of Conosa over the Ofanto, is a well-built episcopal 
town with about 10,000 inhabitants. It consists of on old and a new 
tovra; the former still retains portions of its ancient walls. The 
town is built on a hill, which commands an extensive view over a 
monotonous plain of corn-land witl/out a single tree. Tho decisive 
battle of Cerignola, in which the Spaniards under Gonsalvo di Cordoba 
(April 28, 1603) defeated tho French under the Duke da Nomoura, 
reefuced the kingdom of Naples to a Spanish province. An ancient 
milioiy stone still standing in one of the streets records that Trajan 
had made tho road from Benoventum to Bnindusium at his own cost. 

Bovina, 18 miles S.W. from Foggia, is an episcopal Iwwu situated on 
mhill at the foot of the Apennines, and has a population of 6700. It 
occupie.s tho site of tho ancient Vibiuum. Tho Val di Bovino, or Pass 
of Bovino, is a narrow defllo traversed by the Corvaro, inaccessible 
except at its two extremities; it is diversiftetl by corn-fields, hop- 
gi’oimds, and forests abounding with white acacia and arbor-viUo. 
This defile was formerly tho haunt of the brigands of Capitanata; 
indeed Bovino still enjoys the reputation of being the nui-sery of tho 
most famous brigands in all Italy. Tho roatl from Aritmo to Foggia 
runs through tho.Vnl'tli Bovino, (Uong the left bank of the Cevvaro ; at 
Ponte di Bovino, the eastern end of the defile, a branch crosses tin* 
Cervaro, and traverses tho Tavolicre to Cerignola. 

Asfoli, apoorplacoof 6000 inhabitants, on the road from Bovino 5o 
Melfi, occupies the site of the ancient Aseulum Aiuiluiii, the .scone of 
the drawn ^ttlc between Pyrrhus and the Uoiiiaii.s under the con.siil 
Ciirius. [AsL'oti J)i S.vtkia.xo.] 

Manfvedunia, a city founded by Manfred in 12,'ifl, and n.amed from 
him, is 23 miles K.N.E. from Foggia, at the head of the Gulf i>f 
Maiifredonia, ami has 5000 inhabitants. It was built from the ruiii.s 
of Bipoiituni, an ancient Greek city, which was desolated in tlio 
invasion of tho Goths. The town is well built, with wide streets of 
symmetrical houses. Manfredonia gives title to an archbishop, and 
for cleauliiiess and regularity of pLaii is surp.ossed by few cities in 
Europe. It is surrounded hy walls and defended by a strong castle, 
which also commands the port. The population, formerly much 
greater, has dwindled to its present amount in coiisoqucnco of malaria 
from the Sipoiitine marshes; the.so howovci' liave been recently 
ilrained, ainl tho town is said now to be more health}\ Tin- church 
of Madonna di Xipoiito, among the ruins of Sipoutum, i.s still the 
nrehiepi.-jco 2 )al cathedral, and is built in the Saracenic style. The 
city contains many beautiful buildings, and its liarbour is tlie chief 
fiort of tlie province. 

Monte Sant’ AnyeCn, about 6 miles N. from Manfredonia, situated on 
one of the mountains of Gargaiuis, is a well-built (own ivith about 
12,000 iubabitaiits. Thu town, which has a lino castle, took its name 
and its origin from tlie .ai’chiuigcl St. Michael, the patron .saint of the 
NoiTiiaii conquerors of south Italy and Sicily, who is said to have 
ajipeavecl hero in a cavis in the year 491 to San T.orcir/o, arclibisho]) 
of Sipontnm. Gn tho 8th of May, tho festival of the saint, the town 
and mountain are <rrowde<l .with pilgrims to tho holy cave, not only 
from the region of Monte Gargano hut even from remote provinces of 
tho kingdom ; they come in an endless variety of costume, many of 
them armed cap-h-ple and all ascend the mountain ua foot, bareheaded, 
and singing tho hymn to tho archangel. The c*vo is lighted with 
lamps and tonuinntiss in three chapels, one deilicatcd to St. Michael 
and another to the Madonna; in the third is a small cistfera of cool and 
limpid water, which is distributed to visitors, and is said to have 
woiulerful healing pow'cr.s. Through a narrow fissure in the roof of 
the cave a most imposing view of the monastery of Sant’ Angelo is 
obtained rearing its pinnacles from the impending rock at an immenso 
lieight abov'e. Tho road from Manfredonia to Muuto Sant’ Angelo 
pawses through a succession of gardens filled with orango troea for 
three or four niiles. The mountain is then ascended hy stec]i and tire¬ 
some zigzag paths practicable only for pedeatri.ans. Tho town of Moiito 
Sant’ Angelo, like most jdaccs of pilgi-imnge, is beset with beggars. 

Liicera, nliuxit 10 miles N.W. from Foggia, is situated on a steep 
and commanding eminence above tho Tavolicre, and has a population 
of about 10,000. It ocutipics the site of tho ancient l/uceria, tho 
cnjiital of Daunia. Tho ancient city was destroyed in the wars of tho 
7th centupr, and lay in ruins till 1239, when the emperor Frederick II. 
resiortHl <t as a residence for his Sicilian Saracens, to whom ho 
guaranteed tlie free exercise of their religion. Christians wero 
excluded from the city and compelled to reside beyond tho walls, 
whore their ehiireh, called Madonna della Spica, is still standing. The 
town is girt with old walla pierced by five gateways. Tho castle is 
about a quarter of a mile from the town and sejiaratod from it by a 
ditch crossed by a drawbridge. The old streets are narrow, but tho 
modern ]inrts of the toivn ore well built and handsome. The bishop’s 
palace is the finest building in the province. The cathedral, which 
the Saracens converted into a mosque, has a gothic interior, but still 
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bcnrfl oxtmial traces of Mo'ii-ish acliitocture; it contains 13 pillars of 
vorde antiqtiOi supposed to liave belonged to an ancient temple^ and 
the pulpit is loomed witli Greek mosaics. The castle occupies the 
site of the ancient Roman citadel, under the u^ls of which the 
Romans wiped out the disgrace of their ignominious defeat at Furculso 
Oaudinm. A largo square tower in the centre of the castle is supposed 
to be Of Roman erection; the rest of the building is attributed to 
Frederick II. Though now in ruins this castle is one of the most 
imposiug buildings of tho kind in Italy. Its walls inclose space 
enough to contain a small city; two round towers are still standing, 
one of which is now a telegraph station. The emperor erected apa^ 
monts for himself in tho area, which were connected with the town by 
a subterranean passage. FrodeRok's son, Manfred,^ took refuge^ with 
tho Saracen garrison of Lucera in 1254, and his widow and children 
after the fatol battle of Benevento resided in the castle for a short 
time. Charles of Anjou expelled tho Saracens in 1269. Near Lucera 
are tho ruins of Castel Fiorentino, in which the emperor Frederick 11. 
died Dea.l3, 1250. Lucera is tho seat of judicial courts for the 
province of Capitanata and has a small cpllege. Tho territory of 
Lueem is now as in ancient times fiunous for the fine quality of tl^e 
wool which is furnished by its flocks. 

San Severo, one of the most flourishing towns in tho province, is 
situated near the northern edge of tho Tavoliere, 20 miles N. by W. 
from Fiiggia, and has a population of 19,000. In 1799 it was almost 
dostruyed by tho Pronch in revenge fi>r tho gallant resistance made by 
its inhabitants, 3000 of whom wore slain; tho rest were saved by the 
iiitrej>i<l conduct of the women, who rvinhod betwoon the cottibat.ants. 

The town was afterwards walled, but a new quarter and largo suburbs 
have recently sprung up beyond the walls, which contain many hand¬ 
some residences of the rich proprietors of the province. 

.SV/Tfli Cajiriola, in the uoi-th of the province between tlie Fortoi'e 
luni tilts Siicuioue, is a small town of 5600 iulmbitauts. At tho village 
fif C'hioiiti, u littlo north of it, are ancient ruins supposed to be those 
of the Apulian Te.atc. 

7'roja, a small episcopal city of .5300 iuhabitants, built on a conical 
hill, 15 miles S.W. from Foggia, was founded by one of tho Gi-eek 
Katapans in tho 11th century. This city has given name to throe 
reinai-kablo battles: one fought in 1254, in which Manfred defeated 
the tinny of Pope innocent 1V.; a second in 14'11 in tho plain between 
Trojti tmd Hovino, in which Alfonso 1. of Arngon in person defeated 
the army of Rene of Anjou ; and tho third in i462, when tho Anje- 
vimss were again totally defeated by tho Spaniards eommauded by 
Penlinjiml I. of Anigoii. 

I'ifsfi, a smtill soa-poi‘t town of about 5000 inliabitants, is situated 
on the Aflriatii: sLore at tlio uorth-ensteru btise of Monte Gargano. 

Oil' the iiorthorii cotist of Caiiitau.ata are the Ti’ouiiti i.s]iiud.«i, 
about lO miles distant from tho Piiiita di Miieto between tho shore 
Lakes of Vartvno jind Lesina. These ishinds are tlie ancient /iiomcilea- 
liiHiilif. TJiero are four of t.liiMii : San Domenico the must soutliorn | 
and the largest; S.an N icola or Tremiti; Caprara; and about 10 miles 
iiorth-eastwaixl L’iauosa. There is a mon.istery suitlcasdle on Tremiti; 
in tliis island a voleano burst forth May 15,1816, and threw up stones 
and lava for several hours. On San Domenico also there is a large 
monastciy. This island was the place of exile of Augustus’s 
infamous gr-anddaughtcr Julia, who died hero. 

CAPO 1)' 1STR lA. [ IsTiUA. J 

CAPPADO'CIA, a country of Asia Minor, usually spoken of in 
two divisions—-1, Cappadocia the Croat, or Cappadocia bordering on 
tlie Taurus (Stnibo), also culled Cappadocia simply ; and 2, (hippadoeia 
hoi'deriiig on tlie Pontu.i, ofti'ii called Pontiis only. Capjiadociaon tho 
Pontiis iiicliulcs tlie country north of the range of luouutaius anciently 
called the Paryadi'es. Taken in its connireliensivo sense the term 
Cn])padocia included nearly the whole of the Turkish province of 
Roum, and a groat part of Karamania. It was bounded N. by tho 
J’ontus J'luxinus {Rlaek Sea), S. by Taurus, which divided it from 
(iilieia, W. by Paplilagoiiia, Phrygia, and Galatia, and E. by tho 
Euphrates. Roth tlie Cappadiieians on the Poiitus .and those border¬ 
ing on tho Taurus were called Syrians by tho Greeks, and White 
Syrians (Aci/kuI 'Svpoi), to distinguish them from the Black Syrians 
lioyuud the Taurus. (Heroil. i. 72, v. 49 ; Stiobo, xvi. p. 737, a, 
Cauaub.) Cappudociaus was the name given them by the Persians. 
(Herod. viL 72.) Theio is a river Gaj»padox, mentiouod by Pliny, 
rising in somo of the mountain-ridges, and flowing along the boun¬ 
dary of Galatia and Cappiulocia into tho Half's; tho ininio is not 
meutionefl by Strabo ; and it is probably of comparatively late origin. 
Somo writer's however have derived tho name of the country from tho 
river. Ainsworth in the 'Loudon Geographical Journal,' vol. x. 290, 
supposes the Cappodox to bo the Kalichi, which joins the Halys on 
the right bonk a little north of 39” N. hit. 

Cappadocia is one of tho richest parts of Asia Minor ; it is charac¬ 
terised by extensive plains of great fertility. It was generally deflcieiit 
in wood, but woll wlapted for grain, particularly wheat. Some parts of 
it produced excellent wine. Of tho mountains tho principal is tho 
'raurus, which forms in fact the southern bouudoiy. Two other 
important chains, the Anti-'raurus and tho Paryodres (Keldir), run 
nearly parallel from Armenia into the centre of Cappadocia. From 
the summit of Mount Argoius Strabo says (xii. p. 538), that the few 
who hod ever gone so high had been able to sec the Bluuk Sea and tho 
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Golf of Scauderoou, an assertion which is confuted by tho bare 
inspection of a map. [Anatolia.] Cappadocia the Great generally 
r*** htue wood; lUnuxit tho^ only timber district is in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Argecua, which aupplieg the rest of the countty with 
fuel. Beyond this woody region which Burrounda the mountain is a 
^dy plain with a substratum of rock, quite barren and uncultivated. 
The part between Mount Aigeous and Mozoca (Kesorieh), and indeed 
most of tiiis distric^^ appears to have been the seat of volcanic action 
(Strab. xii. p. 538); it abounds in water, cliiefly marshes caused by 
the overflow of the river Melos. On the banks of tlie Melas were 
some large stone quarries, which supplied the people of Mazaca with 
building materials. Mazaoa was the favourite abcsle of the kings of 
Cappadocia, who appear to have selected it for its central position, 
and because it abounded in timber and in stone as well os in fodder, 
which was a great object where so much attention was paid to cattle. 
(Xen. * Cyrop.’ iL 1, 5.) Tho tribute which they paid to the Persian 
monarch consisted cluefly in horses, mules, and sheep. Tho high 
table-lands of this country are admirable poature-hind; and it is 
probable that in very early, as well as in later timui^ the Cappadocians 
cc^ed on on extensive tr^o in supplying the neighboiu-iug nations 
with horses and mules. (Ezekiel, xxvii, 4.) 

The principal towns of Pontic Cappadocia wore on the coast. A 
little east of the mouth of the Halys was Amisus (Samsun): farther 
cast on the river 'fhermodon stood Thcmiscyra, whose plains wore 
the fabled abode of tho Amazons ; i>roceediug along the coast we 
come to Cerasus, which some suppose to be represented by tho modem 
Koi-csun, whore cherry-trees grow wild in gi'cat abundance on tho 
hills; it was from this place that Lucullus (ilc. 74) first brought 
cherries into Italy, on his return from the Mithridutic war. The word 
‘cherry' {cerasus) took its namo from the place. Just iqKni tho 
eastern boundary of Cappadocia on the Pontus stands Trapozus, tho 
modern Treblzoud, originally a colony from Sinope (Xoti. ' Auab.' iv. 
8, 22), where the Greeks mot with a hospitable reception on their 
retreat after the battle of Cuoaxn. Trapezus and Cerasus paid tribute 
to Siuopo. (Xen. ‘ Anab.' v. 5, 10.) 

Tliu chief towns inland were Ainosia, Mnzaca, Comana (in Pontus), 
tho great emporium for the Armenian merchants (Strab. xii. p. 559), 
and Com.ana in Cappadocia the Great, tho modern Bostaii, which 
contained a great toiiiple of llellona. To the west of Comana, iieiu* 
the boundary of Lycaonia, Wiis Tyiuia, or ns Xeiiopbon (‘Anab.' i. 
2, 20.) calls it, Dana, the limit of Cyrus's marcli in Cappiulocia. I'he 
principal rivei-s of Cappadocia are the Halys (Ki/.il) ami the Iris 
(Vesliil), both of which flow into tho Kuxiue; and the Meins, whiuh 
flows into tho Enplirates. The Ki/.il flows through a couniiy 
abounding in salt-hills, ami hence Sti’abo supposes the ancient name 
to have been ilcrived (xii. j>. 646, U). Indeed in many poi’tsof Cappa¬ 
docia salt tracts ore foumi of great extent. [Anatoi.ia.] Tho Iris 
flows through Amasio. 

Cappiulocia abounded also in mines of iron and silver : Horace 
alludes to this fact. (‘ Epist.' i. 6, 39.) The iron mines in the north- 
east of Pontus were worked by the Chalybos (Strab. xii. 549, <f; Xen. 
‘Auab.’ V. 5, 1), the greater part of wliuni appear to have gained a 
livelihood by working in iron. On tho same coast east of Hamsun 
(Amisus) at a place called Unioh, rock alum still forms a conslderablo 
article of trade. There is said to be a silver niiiie at a place near 
Amasia, called now Hadji Kioi. Crystal, jasper, and, onyx are said 
also to enrich thi.s eonutry. (Strab. p. 540, «.) Strabo speaks of a 
beautiful stone whieli was produced in Cappadocia, white like ivoiy ; 
the handles of swords were made of it. • 

The Cappiulouians were very generally known during tho Roman 
ocenpaiiou of their country for their unprincipled and vicious cha¬ 
racter ; so much so that the word ‘ Cappadocian ’ was only another 
namo for a villain. 

The comlitiou of Cappadocia btsforo tho period of the Persian rule 
is uncertain; possibly it belonged to the extensive kingdom of Lydia. 
At any rate both Cappiulocia on the I’outus and Ciqipiulocia on tho 
Taurus appear to have formed one state. J )ariua Hystiwpis is said to 
have first divided it into two satrapies. (Sirah. xii. 534, c.) Tho satraps 
appear to have been kings of tho countries tributary to tho I'crsitm 
monarch, and hence lui hcivditary siicce.saion in observed. The 
circumstance that Darius and his suceesstirs in tliis, as in most other 
eases, left the government of tin* district with the native princes, is 
lirobably to be attributed more to tUeir inability to jireveut it than to 
auy other reason. 

The first king of Cappadocia, according to Itrabo (xii. p. 534, «), 
was Arianithes. But Aribivus, mentioned by Xenophon (‘ Cyrop.' ii. 

I, 6), would ajipear to have preceded him. Tho fulluwmg list has lH^eu 
drawn up in tho ‘Universal History’ (vul. x p. 8):—Phamaci's, 
Smerdis, Atamniis, Anaphas I., Anaphas II., Datames, Ariaramnes I., 
Ariiimthcs I., Dlophemes, Ariarathes 11., Ariarathes IIL, Ariaraniues 

II. , Ariarathes IV., Ariarathes V., Ariarathes VI., Ariara^es VH., 
Ariarathes Vlll., Ariarathes IX. (the family of Phiimacos noTiroxtiuct), 
AriolMU'zanes I., Ariobwzancs II., Ariobarzancs III., A^ehelaus. <.>n 
tho death of Arclielaus Cappadocia ■was reduced to a Roman province 
(Strabo, xii. p. 531), which it continued to be till it wiw invatiod by 
the Turks. 

Oil the tlivisiou of Cappadocia bj' the I’orsians I’oiitns was given 
over to one of the ancestors of Mithridates, accoriling to .lusliii and 
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other writers. The following is a list of the kings as they hare been 
mention^ in histoiy:—Arti^ases (an interval of perhaps 80 years 
then occurs), Rhodobates, HithridatM I., Ariobarzanes I., Sfithiidates 
II., Mitliridatcs 111., Ariobarzanes II., Mithridates IV., Mithridates 
V., Phamaces I., Mithridates VI., Mithridates VII., sttmamed the 
Great, with whom the Romans long waged war (he died b.o. 64); 
Phamaces II., Darius, Polemon I., Polemon II. _ Pontus was then 
reduced entirely to a Roman province. (Tacit. ‘ Hist.' iiL 47.) 



Coin of Arinrnthex. 

Sritiah Museum. Actual aize. Silver. Cl s'caina. 

CAPPOQUIN. [Watbufohi).] 

CAPRI, the Homan Captrte, a rocky luit beautiful island in the 
Mc^literranean, stands at the southern entrance of the Bay of Naples. 
It is 3 miles from Cape Campanella, which tenninatea the promontory 
u£ Sorrento; about 10 miles from Cape Miseno, on the other side of 
the bay, and 22 miles from the mole of Naples. It is composed of 
limestone rocks, which ave disposed in two masses with a considerable 
hollow between them. The highest of these two masses, which is to 
the west, rises 1900 feet above the sea. It is called Monte Solaro, 
and a pretty little town nanied Anocaitri (I'ppor Csipri), is situated 
u](nn the table-land of the mounttiin. The* inhabitants of Anaeapri 
cHimmiinicato with the other town called Capri, and all the cast of the 
island by means of a stoop flight of .'SS.'J st«>i)S, which i>. cjirricd down the 
face of a priicipicc in a vciy curious manner. Th<« eastern division of 
the island is only 860 feet above the sea in its highest part. The 
circumference of tho island is about 11 miles. There are oiil}' two 
safe lauding jdaccs on it. 

Capri stands on a shelving rock towards the casttirn extremity of 
the island : it contains fi*om 200 to 300 small but neat houses, five or 
six churches and chni>els, nn<l a confined pia7/.ii or square in tho 
middle. The population of the island is about 6000, of whom about 
4000 are settled in the district of Capri, and 2000 iii the western 
district. The iuhabitaiits are almost all small farmers and fi.shcrmcu. 
By great industry tho islanders have retained and sccui'ed patches of 
gou<l soil on steep hill sides and in tho midst of rocks and dills : the 
cultivable parts ]>roduco mo.st kinds i>f vegetables imd fruits, a sm.'ill 
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Tiberius. Another important item of exports consist.^ of quails, which 
are annually ca]>tui*ed at their sca-soiis of passage in vn.st numbers. 

The muTow aixfii <jf thi.s island is womlerfully crowded with n 
v;u’iety of scenic beauty, romams of antiquity, and historicid recol- 
hMitious. Extensive ruins of tho villas of Tiberius, who I’esided a long 
time at Cuprea?, still exist. Ho erected not less than twelve yiHas on 
different parts of the island. The mins of the most eonsiderablo of 
them are seen on a hold perpendicular cliff at the eastern eud of the 
island, opposite the Suri'ciitiiie I’roiQoiitory. Near it also are the 
reniaius of a pharos, or lighthouse, which served to gui<lo shijis 
through tho strait bet\|g>cn the island and the 8iin"entijiol’rc>montf>ry. 
One of tho greatest attractions of Capri is tlio Grotto Azzurra, or Blue 
Grotto, on the north-eastern coast. 

CAPUA, a city in the kingilom of Naples, is finely situated in one 
of the richest jmrtB of the Terra di Lavoro, in n plain on tho left 
bank of the Voltunio, 15 miles N.W. from Najdes, on the high row! to 
Home, and has a population of 8700. Tho Voltumo enters tho sea 
nlMint 12 miles below Capua ; at tho town itself it is a deep and rapid 
river, aiul makes such a bend ns to swi-ep round at lciw»t two-thirds of 
the inclosiiro of tho citj'. Capua occupies the site of the ancient 
(Jtmlinmi, celebrated for its noble stand against Hannibal. It was 
built in the 9th century, and first fortified in 1231. In tho 18th 
century the fortifications were enhugod and reconstructc«l on the 
)irincipleH of Vnubaii; but in the French invjisiou of Italy it was 
uiiahiu to inako a long resislauco to its assailants. Tho most noto- 
•w’orthy ol»ji.cts in the town are tho gothic cathe<lral, in which are 
some gmiiitc columns from ancient Cosilinnm ; and the chixrch of the 
Aniiuiiziata, which is built on tho site of an ancient temple, and 
has some hus-rcliefs in its walls. Under tlie arch of tho Pia/za 
dei Uiudici numerous ancient inscriptioua are preserved. Capua 
^ves title to au archbisho|>. It is a pretty well-built town. There 
j« a Mihpi^ from Capua to Naples, w'hich was completed about nine 
ye"*s B? A H, 

ancient Cajiua is occupied by tho large village or ‘ cosalo’ 
otSaMormaria di Ca/iua, which, although it does not rtink na a town, 
contains nearly 10,900 inhabitants. iJanta Maria is about 2 milos 
from the Volturno, and about the same distance east of the modern 
(!!apu& The ^railroad above mentioned posses through it. It is a 
very interesting place on account of tho ancient remains strewed 
about it. Considerable portions of tho ancient walls and encircling 
ditch arc visible, so that the circuit of the city may bo traced with 


tolerable certainty. Tho mins of the amphitheatre are extensive, and 
show that when perfect it must have been one of the most magnificent 
structures of tho kind in Italy. There are remains of a triumphal 
arch near the amphitheatre; and some traces are found of tho theatre, 
the existence of whioh is recorded by an inscription. 

Capua was one of the Etrasoan cities founded in Campania. The 
date of this Etruscan foundation is much disputed, some referring it 
with Cato to B.C. 471, and otheie assigning it to p.o. 800. There 
seems little doubt that before the Etruscan occupation there was an 
Oscon town named Capua on the site. Tho Etruscan name, accord¬ 
ing to Ijivy(iv. 37), was Voltumum. When it fell into tho liands ot 
tho Samnites, B.o. 423, the original Oscan name seems to have been 
restored. Tho name Capua is supposed to mean ‘ a plain,’ and tho 
adjective Campanus (Ager) is evidently formed from Capua. Capua 
after this event became on essentially Oscau city, and soon rose to 
great prosperity. Livy writing of it about B.C. 343, stylos it the 
greatest and most opulent city in Italy (vii. 31). Its wealth renderetl 
its inhabitants proverbial for luxury and effeminacy. 

Hannibal spent a winter in this town during his campaign in Italy. 
In the course of this war the Homans formed the siege of Capua, 
W’liich adhere<l to tho siilo of Hannibal (Livy, xxv. 20); wluni tho 
place was taken by tho consuls Fulvins and Appius Claiidius, tho 
senatoi's were put to death, about 300 nobles were shut up in prison, 
and tho bulk of the citizens sold for slaves. Capua at this time wa.s 
probably a larger and wealthier city than Rome. The Homans spaivd 
tlie city, which they peopled with strangers, in order that tho mo.st 
fertile lands in Italy might jiot be left without cultivator.^ ; but its 
political importance was annihilated. It soon however became again 
n flourishing town, and distinguished for its attAchment to Home. 
Though deprived of all political privileges and of its fertilo b^rritoiy, 
which the Homans i*etaiiie(l as the pK)pcrt 3 ’ of the state, the i:ity is 
eliaractorisud by Cicero as distinguished for its cxtcuit aiul embifllish- 
mciits. In n.c. 59 Capua be<aime a Homan colony, and 20,000 Koiuan 
citizens were settled in its te.rritory under tho Agrarian law passofl 
by tJjesar in his consulship. From this time the city enjoyed a dignity 
coiTosiMJiiding to its inipoi*taiice, ami under the empire, although 
little is said of it, it contiimed to be a flourishing, large, ami pojxiihuis 
city. On tlie fall of tho empire its j>ros[ierity attracted the bar¬ 
barians who desolated Italy. The Vandals under Oeuscric took it, 
A.n. 456, and utterly destroyed it. In the wars of Belisaritts it figures 
•again, but in a very reduced condition. In the 8th century it seems 
ti> have recovere<l eonridei'able prosperity, for it is termed by 1*. 
Diaconus one of the three most populous cities in (.’ampaiiia. At last 
the Siiraccns a.d. 840 took it and reduced it to ashes. Its surviving 
inhn1>it<aiits ulsindoned its defencclo.ss |)o.sitir>ii and t«juk rfffiige in the 
mountains, hut avere soon after (a.d. 856) [xrevailed u]>oii hy their 
bishop Laiululfus to return and cstahli.sli themsclvc^s on the site of 
(’usilimini, whioh they fortified ami named from tludr nneient city. 

Ill tho outskirts of Santa Maria, and on the i-oads that branch off 
from that toivii to Capua, Caserta, Naples, and Nola, there are many 
ancient tombs, and the whole district, taking a diameter of 10 inile.s, 
abounds more than any part of Italy with tho.so ancient va.s<‘.s so 
vaguely called ' Etmscaii,’ but which ought to bo eallial Capuaii, or 
Campanian. The coins of Capua ai’o almost all of copper, and boar 
the name of the city with Oscan legends. 



Coin of Capua. 

British Museum. Actual size. Bronze. 225 grains. 

CAllA'CAS, tho capital of the republic of Venezuela, and of tho 
department of Caracas, in South America, is situated in lO” 30' 15" N. 
lat., 67“ 4' 45" W. long., and about 20 miles by the road from its port, 
La Giiayrn, and has a population of about 50,000. It is situated at 
tho west end of the plain of (.'hacao, which extends about 8 miles 
towanls the east, and is about 5 or 6 miles wide. Tho gioiund on 
which the town is situated is very uneven, and has a steep slope from 
north-north-west to south-south-east. Tho Pla^-a Mayor is 2880 feet 
above the level of the sea. On the south side of the town is tho 
small river Guayra ; and from the heights on which the town stands 
the Anauco, the Coroata, and the Catucho flow into tho Guayra near 
the town. There ai'e several bridges over the three last-mentioned 
rivers. Tho Catucho supplies many public and private fountains with 
water. The streets, which are straight and generally paved, intersect 
each other at right angles. The private houses are good and well- 
built ; some ore of brick, but tho gi-cater part of masonry, in frame¬ 
work. They are arranged in the manner of the houses in Spain, 
prosenting towards the street bare walls with one or two windows, 
but cuiittiiuing in tho middle largo court-yards, into which the 
apiu*tmentB open. 
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The largest of the eight squares is the Playa Mayor, wbioh is the 
market for v^tables, fruit, moat, salted provisions, fish, poultry, 
game, brood, parrots, monkeys, birds, Ao. Within the square is the 
ciithedral, an extensive ana solid edifice. Tho oast and south sides 
of the square are occupied by well-built barracks, erected by the 
Hpauiords. The city is the seat of a university; it contains several 
convents, three hospitals, and a theatre. The mean temperature of 
the year is about 72* Fohr.; that of tho hot season is about 75“ and 
that of the cold season 66”; but the thermometer sometimes reaches 
84" or 85", and at others descends to 61" or 62". Rain is extremely 
abundant during April, May, and June, but not so incessant as in 
other tropical countries : tho other parts of the year are rather dry. 

By the eaithquake of 1812 about 12,000 persons are said to have 
])urished. The war with the Spaniards reduced tho poxmlation still 
further. The earthquake of 1826 also contributed to its diminution : 
at this lost period tho population did not exceed 30,000. As Caracas 
is united by roi^s with the well-cultivated valley of Aragua, and with 
tho Llanos, which extend south to the banks of tlio Orinoco, it is 
the place from which all these countries receive Kuropcan manufac¬ 
tures, aud to which they send their produce. Tho exports from La 
<luayra consist principally of Ciuxvo, cotton, indigo, coifee, tobacco, 
hides, and live cattle. 

CAItAMA'NIA, or KARAMANIA, a large and important ])art of 
Turkey, comprising nearly tho whole of tho south coast of Asia 
Minor, which is described under the general head of Anatolia. This 
extensive seji-bord, which, measuring from the Gulf of Iskcudci*oon, 
or Scauderoon, to the Gulf of Makri is upwards of 400 miles long, is 
divided inUj pashalics or governments bearing diilereiit names; and 
it seems that the appellation ‘ (^Jiuramania' is neither used by the 
]>rusent inhabitants nor rocoguised at the seat of government. The 
inline is not classical, for in ancient times tho provinces called Lycia, 
1’amphylla, tho two Cilicias, with parts of Cariaaiid Phrygia, occupied 
the country which we call (!!arainauia. In the middle ages however, 
a kingdom or state called Karamauily, from the name of Karaman, 
the foumlcr of it, did exist here, and comprised all the luicient 
]>i-i>vinces which wc have mentioned; but after a struggle of two 
centuries it was conquered by the Osmsiili Turks uuder Bajozet II., 
about 1485. 

The fei-tilc and beautiful district of Adana (tho Cilicia Cainpestris 
of tlio ancients) is tho best cultivated paii; of ('aramanio. Solitude, 
desertion, and WTOtcihedness reign over nearly all the rest of the 
long line of coast, where the frequent and 8]iiondid ruins of Grecian 
and Roiuiiti cities indicate a prosperity awl wealth tliat liavo long 
lieen jtast. 

(bVRCASSONK, or (JAUCASONK. [Auuk.J 

(’AllDIFF, the comity town of Glumorganshii'c, a miinieix>al and 
]>arliamcutary borough, and the seat of a I’oor-Law Union, is situated 
in 51" 28' N. lat., 3" 10' W. long.; 166 mile.s W. from Loudon by 
road, awl 170 miles by the South VVales railway. Tho population of 
the borough in 1851 was 18,351. The borough is governed by 6 
aldermen, one of whom is mayor, and 18 coiuicillors; but by an Act 
jKiMSud in 1837 the management of local aHiiirH is vesied In a body of 
commissioners consisting of tho resilient justices of tho xieace, tho 
eonstablo of the castle, tho mayor, aldermen, awl town clerk, together 
with .50 other persons. There is also a T^ocal Board of Health. Cardilf, 
with Cowbridge and Lhuitrissoiit, returns one member to tho Iiniierial 
Parliament. The livings of the two ptu'ishcs are vicarages in the 
archdeaconry awl diocese of Tilaiidaff. Cardilf Poor-Law Union 
contains 44 parishes awl townshiiis, with an urea of 127,941 acres, 
awl a population in 1851 of 46,443. 

Tlie town is built on the loft bank of tho river Tafib, TalF, or T4f, 
about a mile above the fall of the river itilo Pciiarih ilarbuur. 
Cardilf scoins to be a corriqd.ioii of Caer T«\f, the 'fortress on the 
Taf;’ but some Welsh antiquaries derive the Welsh name of tho 
town (('aerdyibl) from Coer l>i<li, tho ‘forti’oss of Didius,’ from a jiost 
which it is assumed the Roman general Aldus Didius erected here. 
Cardilf is a corporate town of ancient date, its earliest charter being 
dated 12 Rdwaixi HI. (a.o. 1338). The town with its contributory 
boroughs sent one member to Parliament by the statute 27 Henry VIll. 
The town cousisis of tho principal street on tho road from London to 
Pembroke, rnnniug oast awl west, a sccowl main street at right angles 
to this, thi-ue otlwr largo streets, aud several smaller ones. Oivrdili' 
has risen to the rank of an imjioi'tant commei'cial town and x>ort from 
the circumstance of its being the natural outlet of tho lai'go iniuei'al 
district of tho_ Tuff valley, and of the productions of the works at 
Misrthyr Tydvil and other places. During the hist few years a marked 
•ncreaso has taken place in the town in consequence of the opening of 
several collieries in tho Aburdare valley. A kind of coal peculiarly 
adapted for tho jiroduction of steam is raised in tho Aberdai'e 
eollicrics and brought to Cardift’ for shiinnent to all parts of tho 
world. The town is built upon a low flat site, very little above tho 
ordiw^ high-water level. Tho town-hall, which is tho highest point, 
is onl^O feet aliove that level. The town is almost surrounded by 
water: tho rosluui'lcs of the Taff and the Ely form Oordifi* harbour, 
u shallow ti-act, a laigo portion of which is left uncovered os the tide 
recudus. Tho Caidiff Flats ai'e a level mud waste. The town is 
lighted with gas by a company formed in 1837. 

Among tho buildings of CanliiT is the castle, now in i>ossession of 


Hi® Marquis of Bute, and converted into a modem mansion. This 
castle was erected by Robert Fitzhamon, the Anglo-Norman conqueror 
of Glamoiganshire, in tho room of a smaller one which stood on 
the same site, built by the Welsh princes of Morgan wg. Robert, 
duke of Normandy, brother of William Rnfm and Henry L, died in 
the castle, having been a prisoner for 28 years. Tho west front of 
the castle is modem, and Iraing flanked by a massive octagonal tower, 
appears to great advantage on entering the town from tho west. 
The ruins of the ancient keep, still standing on a circular mound 
within the castle inolosure, command on extensive prospect over the 
level amid which Cardiff is situated. In the interior of the castle 
are some family portraits and other imintings by Vandyke, Knoller, 
Romney, and other artists. 

The town is cfimprised within the parishes of St. John the Baptist 
and Sh Mary. St. John's includes the older part of the town ; St. 
Mary’s the modern part, in the neighbourhood of tho Bute Ducks. 
St. John’s church is sjuicious and handsome, in the early English 
style, with a lofty square embattled tower in the perpendicular style. 
St. Mary’s was built in 184.5. There are chapels for Baxitiats, Inde¬ 
pendents, Methodists, and Roman Catholics; five public schools, at 
which about a thousand children arc educated; an infirmary, built 
at tho charge of Daniel Jones, Esq., of Beauprd; and the Union 
workhouse, which stands on the western outskirts of tho town. The 
county jail comprehends tho house of correction for the eastern parts 
of the county. The guildhall stands in tho midst of one of the prin¬ 
cipal streets. Tho market-house was built by the corpomtioti in 18.35. 

The population has risen from 2000 to upwards of 18,000 Ixitweeu 
1801 aud 1851. The Glamorganshire Canal was finished in 17‘J8; 
tho Taff railway was opened in 1840. The river, tho canal, and tlio 
railway run nearly side by side, and terminate at Cardiff- Tho late 
Marquis of Bute, the owner of a large amount of pi-opei-ty in this 
ueighbourhooil, projected the formation of a large harbour or dock 
between the town and the Bristol Ch<anuel on a piece of waste ground 
belonging to himself. The duck, called the Ftiite Dock, and a ship 
canal lending thence to the sea, were openeil about the same time as 
the railway. On these works about 300,000/, hfis been oxp(fndo<l. 
The eutmn'.’o into the floating harbour from the sea is through sea- 
gates 45 feet in width; the harbour or basin has iiu area of au aero 
aiul a half, and is fitted for tho recejitiou of large vessels. Tlio 
main entrance lock is 152 feet long by' 36 feet wiile. The ship canal 
}xtciids to Cardiff, 1400 yanls iu length aud 200 feet in width, com¬ 
prising a mile of fine wharfage, and varying in depth from 13 to 
19 feet. These improvements by afrurdiiig facilities to the siiippiiig 
trade have tended to promote the growing prosperity of the port. 
'J’lio number aud tonnage of vassels registered a.s belonging to tho 
port of Canlifl’ on the 31st of December 1852 were:—Under 50 tons 
22 vessels, 581 tons; above 50 tuns, 40 vessels, 6233 tons: st.e,aru- 
vossols, uuder 50 tons, 7, tonnage 179 ; above 50 tons, 2, tonnage 187. 
The number and toiiuagc.of vessels that eutcred and cleaiHid at the 
port of Cardilf during 1852 were ns follows :— Coastwi.se, inwaris 
1394 sailing vessels, 66,209 tons; outwaiils 5791, tonnage 392,734 : 
steam-vessels, iuwai'ds 422, tonnage 39,018; outwards 421, tonnage 
38,962. Colonial: inwards 97 vessels, tonnage 15,155; outwards 
247, tonnage 57,379. Foreign, inwards 378 vessels, 65,820 tons; out¬ 
wards 1464 vessels, tuim.ago 286,846; and one steam-vessel of 
86 tons. 

(Cliffe, Booh of South Wales; Communication frefln Cardiff.) 

CARDIGAN, tho chief town of Cardiganshire, a soa-port, innnicipnl, 
and parliamentary boitiugh, aii<l tho seat of a I’oor-Law Union, 
mostly in the x>arish of St. Mary aud jiartly in Pembrokeshire, is 
chiofiy situated ou the right bauk of the river Teify, about three 
miles from its moulii, in .52" 5' N. lat., 4" 40' W. long, ; distant 
239 miles W. by N. from Loudon. Tho ijopiilation of the borough 
in 1851 was 3870. The borough is govonied by 4 aldermen, one 
of whom is mayor, aud 12 councillors; and in coujunction with 
Abery.stwith, Lampeter, and vVdpar returns one member to tho 
Imiicrial I’arliaiaciit. Tlie living is a vicarage in the sirehdeaeoury 
of Oiu'dignii aud diocese of St. David’s, (’anligao Poor-Law Union 
contains 26 parishes and townships, with a poxmlation iu 1851 
of 20,114. 

Cardigan is called in Welsh Aberteify, from its position on the river 
Teify. The corporation claim to bo a corporation by pr'iHcrixitioii. 
Cardigan first rose into .a towu about the time of the Norman conquest. 
Tho foundation of its castlo is ascribed to Gilbert de Clare, about 
1160. In tho struggles liotwceii tho Woish and their Norman 
invaders for the possession of this post, which the mouth of tho 
river reiidereil important, tho castle was frequently damaged or 
destroyed. Tho two towers and the wall now ..tanding ai-o probably 
tbe remains of the fortifications erected by Gilbert Marabiul> About 
the year 1210. Edward I. resided hero for a month whiFxsetUing 
the affairs of South Wales. Tho castle stands iu a camma nding 
po.sition above the river, which is here crossed by on anciwt hcidgi*. 
Uiraldits Cambreusis states tho Teify to have been last Britisli 
river in which beavers wore to bo found. There was a X’riory here, 
which Lcland says contained 11 black monks, and wa^ a cell to 
uhertsey. A small but strung camx) called H6n Castell, is situated 
on the Inuiks of the Teify, a little below the town. All the. streets 
are uari'ow except tho principal one, at tho end of which stands tho 
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county jiiil, enwtwl liy Mr. Nnah in 1793. A hnndaomo county hall 
'was built hci*u in 170-1. A county court in held nt ('ai'digan. A 
literaiy and scientific institute is supported in the town. 

The dinrch, dedicated to St. Mary, is an ancient and substantial 
structure, having at the west end a noble tower; the interior has a 
spacious nave, and a chancel of more ancient date than the body of 
the church. A neat gallery at the west end was erected nt the cost 
of the late Pryse Pryso, Esq., M.P. The National school-room has 
been licensed for divine service. The Calvinistic and Wesleyan 
Methodists, Independents, and Baptists have places of worship. The 
National school, erected in 1818, at a cost <»f about ISOOt in addition 
to the site, is in the early English style. A Free tlntmmar school 
endowed in 1<).53 is free to six poor boys of the Isiroitgh. A dirls' 
(Jhiurity suhool, supported liy voluntary contributions, is well attended. 
There are also (loiuiucrcial schools. 

Tlio port of Ctirdigan extends from four to five miles beyond Fish- 
guard on the south, and about 24 miles to the north, so us t«» include 
Alieroyi'on. The harl>our is greatly obstructcjd l>y a bar, and is 
«hvngerou8 in winter. 8hi]>.s of 400 tons eaii come up to tho bridge 
in Hjiriiig ti<leH; but tho gencml tra<lc is confined to vessels of from 
20 to 100 tou.s. Tho mimbor and tonnage of vessels registered as 
belonging to the port of Cardigan on 31st December 18 .'j 2 were as 
follows :—Under 50 tons, 132 vessels, 39-11 tons; above 50 tons, 94 
vessebs, 8871 tons. Tho number and toniiage of vessels entered and 
cleared at the port during 1852 stood thus ; 'C«)n8twise, inwards 587 
vessels, 13,783 tons; outwards 50 vessels, 1619 tons. Colonial and 
foreign, inwards U vessels, 997 tons; outwards 1 vessel, 109 toii.s. 

The imports are chiefly coal, culm, limostuue, and deals; tho 
exports oats, butter, and slates. Salmon-fishing is productive, and 
the hcrring-lishery is of some importance. 

(Clitlb, Hook of t%Hfh Wales ; Communication frotn Cardiyan.) 
CAllDICANSHlttK, a maritime county of South Wah*s, lying 
lietween 52“ 2' and 52" 33' N. lat., 3 ' 38' and 4“ -13' W. long., is 
boundod N. by the counties of Merioneth and Montgomery, E. by 
Kadnorshiro aii«l Brecltnockshiro, which are for the most j>art separated 
from it by the rivers Clacrwcn and Towy, S. hy Pembrokeshire and 
Cuerm.artheushire, from which in throe-fourths of its length it is 
divided by tlie river Teify, and in part by a stream called the Dothie. 
The Irish sea forms its boundary on the W. The area is 443,387 acres. 
In 1851 its po 2 uilation was 70,796. 

Surface, J/ydroyrnphy, Communications.- -The south-wo.st district of 
tho county and sovoral tmets near tho coast arc level; in gcuoral 
however tho surface is mountainous, csY>onia1Iy in tho northern and 
eastera iHU'ts. The highest lands arc rugged, bleak, and barren; 
ooveiHid with ling, rushes, and heather: those that aro somewhat 
lower afford jiasturo for the little hardy shoe]) of the country, tho 
pnqierty of the small fiUTOors, whose dwellings aro for tho sake of 
shelter placed in the iiairow valleys beneath. A part of Plinlimmou 
is situated in the north-eiist ]>art of the county; thi.s moimtiun and 
Trogaixin Down, 'ralsani, and Cajiel Cynou are tho must elevated 
sninmits in Cardiganshire. Their heights are—Plinlimmou, 2463 
feet; Tregaron Down, 1747 feet; Talsam, 1143 foot; Capol Cynon, 
10 to feet. 

The seti-coasl, in its north and south extremities, is flat and sandy ; 
towards the centre of its line the hills terminate abruptly, and the 
btfacb, from which oii account of its sbelviiig rapidly, the sea retreats 
but little at low tide, is chiefly formed of shingle. The principal 
rivers aro —tho Teify, which rises in Llyu Teify, a small lake on tho 
eastern border, and abomids w'ltli ntdtiion, of which a large ijuantity 
is carried to distant markets; the Towy, tho Claerwen, tho Ystwith, 
m^d the Itbydol, wbieiv risuH in P\\uYmuuirt». The Ystwitlr and t\vo 
llhydol fall into the sea at Abei-ystwitli. The Artl), the Ayroii, the 
Wirriii, and tho Lory aro also coiisidcu'able streams. Tliei'o arc 
upwards of 20 Jakes, or llyiis, in the county. Most of them aro 
sm.all, hut they arc abundantly stoi'cil with fish. The chief aro fdyn 
Teify, Llyn Uynon, Llyii Egnant, and Jjlyn-nuldon-vawr; these have 
much wil<l beauty, which is however far exceeded by the celebrated 
water falls of the Mynach at the Devil’s Bridge, the falls of the lihydol 
at Uafod, and tho rajtids higher up that sti-eam, in tho neiglibourhuod 
of l’<»iit Krwydd. 

The roads (which carry the whole traiGc of the county, for there is 
neither canal nor railroad in this district) have of late years boon 
much improved. An entirely new lino of commtinicaitiou with liad- 
norshire, which in i)art of ite length is used by travellers to Llaniflloes 
and Newtown, has been of givat benefit t<j Aberystwith. Tho other 
principal roads leswl fi-om Aberystwith to Machynlleth, from tho same 
place to Cfu^hgan and Ijampoter, and from Tregaron through Lamriutcr 
and Newcastle-Kmlyn to (lai-digau. 

Omlomf Aiinemloyy .—The county of Cardigan chiefly consists 

of hard ilaty strata, belonging to the transition series of tho Lower 
oilunan and Upjier Cambrian systems; they are destitute of organic 
rwnai n B. Veins of cojiper-oro, lead, and sulphate of zinc occur. 
Tho minra were lu the 16th and 17th centuries workeil extensively 
and profitably. 1 hey aftorvyarils were almost wholly neglected. But 
of late TOM’S the spirit of mining enterprise has led to tho re-opening 
some of tho old ^inuies and to tho commencing of new ones. The 
loi^mineo are omd to be most successful. 'I'he lead contains silver, 
TErying froni 14 to 80 ozs, to tho ton; at Llanyair mine somo apocimena 


have occurred which yielded lUO ozs. to tho ton. Slato of inferior 
quality is quarried in the neighbourhood of Aberystwith. 

Climate, Soil, Ayriculture. —The climate of this county is in winter 
very rough, the winds are violent, and the snow frequently romains 
on the mountains till late in the spring; in summer however and 
in autumn there is a light dry wholesome air, which is extremely 
pleasant. Tho soil in the mountainous districts is thin and cold, 
and yields a small produce of oats, bai’ley, and potatoes; lyo is also 
sown in small cpi antities. Near the sea-coast, especially ou tho flat 
loamy tract between Aberayron and Llauryated, wheat is cultivated 
successfully; large crojis of barley are raised on lands manured with 
sca-wood; and potatoes are grown in abundance. 

'The prevailing brctsl of cattle is small and hardy, in colour generally 
black or brindled; dairy-farming is not uncommon, and biitttjr is 
inodo in considerable quantities. 'Yhe horses are small but comisict, 
and aro capable of drawing considerable weights in ono-horeo carts, 
which throughout tho county aro in general use. The shee^) artj 
neither well-formed nor fine in tho fleece; but tlieir eudurtiuco and 
constitution adapt them admirably to tho cxi>osed hills ou which they 
pasture, and fi-om which they are seldom flrivtai down, tho ewes in 
tho yeaning sc’ason excepted. They aro so small ns frotpiontly not to 
weigh more than lOlbs. a quarter: the mutton is excellent both in 
grain and flavour. A considerable quantity of pigs and poultry i.s 
roared, and eggs in great numbers are collected from tho cottages and 
farm-houses by |>ersonB who convey them weekly to distant markets. 
Witli njearly all farms is let a right of pa.sturago on tho hills for a 
given nuinher of sheep, which often forms tho jiriucipal source of 
profit. Tho size of the farms varies from 40 to 150 acres; in the 
best districts somo are larger. The fences are frequently ina<le witli 
alternate layers of turf and stones, built up as walls, without bushes 
growing iqion them. Tho farms and cottf^es have a rude ami almost 
l>rimitivo a^qiearance. As there is no coal in tho county, ])cut, being 
abundant, is the fuel chiefly consumed. 

J^ivisimis, Towns, d'c. —Cai’diganshire is divided into five luimlreds - 
Qenewr (llynn, liar, Moyddyn, Benarth, and Troedyrniir. Cardigan 
Island, an oxtra-parochial tract of pasturage of about 40 acres exbmt 
situated at a short distance from the mainland, at the moutli of the 
Teify, forms a part t>f Troedyrniir hundretl. T1 k‘.so hundreds are 
divided into 68 parishes, which contain five market-towns—A hiskyst- 
wixri, Aberayhon, TjAMPETF.u, Cardtoan, and Truoaron. Cardigan 
is ou the river Teify, and Tregaron and Lampeter arc within a sliort 
distance of its banks. Cardigan, Tjarapetor, Aberystwith, and Adpar 
aro corporate town.s. A(l]>ar is united with Ncwcastle-Eiulyii, in 
Caormarthenshire, by a bridge which crosses tho Teify. 'They form 
together a contributory parliamentary borough, and being in fact one 
town will l>o most appropriately noticed together under Newcasti.k- 
Emi-yn. 

\Vc mid a brief account of tho villages which, from their size or 
importance, scorn to call for notice, with the ]>opu1atiou of their 
several parishes in 1851 ;— 

Aberporth, 8 miles N.E. from Cardigan, population 514, is pleasantly 
situated nt the mouth of the Hnwny ou the shore of Cantigan B.ay. 
There is some trade in coals, culm, and limestone. Den'ing iishiug is 
carried on. In summer the village is resorteil to for sea-bathing. 
Till! church is of great antiquity. Tlie Cribacli lloiul aflbnls gooil 
shelter for shipiiing. Jfnfod, 14 miles S. K. from Aberystwith, is much 
visited by tourists on account of the celebrated water-falls and roek 
scenery of the Devil’s Bridge. Ilafod House and grounds, whicli 
when tho jiroperty of Colonel Johnes were the subject of so much 
admiration from literary tourists, still form a principal attraction. 
The house has lieen rbbuilt, and the grounds are much altered. 
IJanarfh, 18 miles N.E. from Cardigan : population, 2337. Tlic 
village is of some size: fairs are held in .lamini'y, March, Jime, Sep¬ 
tember, and October for cattle, horses, and podlery. Tho church is 
spacious and of considerable antiquity. Tho Wosipyan and Calvinistic 
Methodists and Indopeudeuts have [ilacos of worship. In the iiarish 
arc a British cncaminncnt ami some tumuli. lAanbadnrn-vatvr, 
RlM>ut 24 miles N.N.R. from Cai'digau, is a very extensi^ j jiarish, 
containing besides several hamlets, tho market-town of Aberystwith ; 
lioimlation of the entire (tarish 1‘2,776. Llanbadarn-vnwr church is 
one of the oldest in Wales; and contains portions of tho two still 
older odifleos which successively occu^ned tho site previous to its 
erection. Llanbadarn-vawr is sniti to have been the seat of a bishopric, 
over which St. Poilarn, the British s-iint to whom tho church is dedi¬ 
cated, |>resirl«d. Thoro arc some llcitish encampments in tho jMirish. 
New U'lay, 20 miles N.N.E. from Canligau, is in tho parish of Llan- 
llwclmiiirn, the population of which in 1851 was 17;'iS. Now Quay is 
a thriving little port. It is situated a few miles S. from Aberayron, 
with which flourishing town it is pretty closely coniioettd. 'I’here is 
an oxtousivo fishery. Ship-buililiiig is carried on; and Lliero arc 
stone-quarries. In summer it is resorted to as n bathing jdace. 'rho 
church is of the early Plnglish date and stylo. Ponlrhydfend^aed, a 
small village 4 miles N.E. from Tregaron, contains tho remains of the 
Abbey of Strata Florida, so oelobrated in the literary histoi'y of South 
Wales. Of the abbey buildings an arch of considerable beauty is still 
standing. At Ysjrytty Ystradnietfrich, a little village about 8 miles 
from I'ontrhydfeudigaod, poi>ulation 138, was a coll to the abbey_ of 
Strata Florida, of which some part yet remains. Ystradmeyrich 
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jK>«soHHeg a Free Qmmmar school, fomidi'd in 1757 by Edward 
Hicharils, Tlioro arc some remains of a llritiaU or Homan eucamp- 
iiieiit, and of a Norman castle which figures somewhat conspicuously 
in early Welsh history. 

IHvuioHs for JSccleaietsNml and Lrynl Put'jtoses. —Cardiganshire is 
wholly in the province of Cnntorhury, diocese of St. David’s, and 
archdeaconiy of Cardigan. The several jiarishes aro divhled among 
tlie dciinerics of Kmlyn, Kemmes, Sub Ayron, and Upper Ayrou. 
According to the ‘Census of Religious Worship’taken in 1861, it 
appears that in the Rogistriition county (which includes, in addition 
to the comity i)rfjper, parts of Caerinarthonshire and Pembrokeshire, 
with an additional )>opulatiou of about 27,000), there were then 349 
plivcos of worship, described os follows:—Church of England, 110; 
Calvinistio Methodists, 82 ; Independents, 71; Uaptists, 48; Wesleyan 
Methodists, 20; Uiiitiu’ians, 14; Latter-Day Saints, 2; I’rimitive 
Methoilists, 1 ; Wesleyan Association, 1. 'I'he number of sittings 
provided was 82,335. 

'rhe county is ilividod by the Poor-Law Commissioners into five 
Unions : Abemyroii, Aborystwith, Cardigan, Lampeter, and Ti'cgaron. 
'I’licse Unions include 106 parishes and townships, with a population 
ill 1851 of 77,319 ; but the boundaries of the Unions aro not strictly 
co-exteiisive with those of the county. Cardigan is in the South 
Wales and Chester circuit. The assizes are hel<l at Cardigan. The 
JCiister ipiarter sessions are hehl at Lampeter, at other times at 
Cardigan or Abcra 3 ’ron. County courts are held at AborayTOn, 
Aborystwith, Cardigan, Lampeter, Llandeilo-vawr, and New'castle in 
Kmlyn. One member is returned to the Imperial Parliament fur the 
county; another for the contributory boroughs. 

VivU. Jlutory and Antuiuitum. —•'Phe name Cardigan is derived from 
‘ Carolligion,’ which signitics the territory of Caredig, the first king of 
this district. One of his successors, liodri Mawr, or Roderick the 
Orcat, in the year 813 beenme by inhci'itanco and marriage the king 
of all Wales. Roderick divided his ilomiuions into throe jiarts, in 
each of which he had built a palace, and, bequeathing to each of his 
sons a share, appointed the third prince umpire over the ipiarrels of 
any other two. Canliganshire became the property of Cadoll, who 
shortly after' his father’s death seized upon his brother Merfyn’s 
portion, which caused the eldest brother Anarawd to lay waste the 
county of Cardig-.m. Cadell died in 900. After this time Cardigan 
bocaino a lord.ship under the princes of South Wales. In 952 Cardi- 
gnnsiiii'o wivs again laid waste by two North Welsh princes, who 
claimed it as their possession. In 1038 Uryttydd, prince of Noi’th 
Walo.s, name inti> Cardiganshire, burnt Llanbadarn-vawr, and after¬ 
wards compelled all South Wales to swear allegiance to him. About 
1092 the Normans landed hci*o, and Roger Montgomery, carl of 
Arundol, did homage to William Rufus fur the lordsliips of Cardigan 
and I’uwis; but when King William rcturnod to Normandy the 
Welsh, commanded by the princes both of North and South W»des, 
cuteroil Cardiganshire, and dcstroyeil the Normans, their castles .ami 
Rirtifications. In 1097 Cadwgsui, who had been do 2 )rivud of his pos¬ 
sessions in South Wales, regained Cardiganshire with part of Powis. 
lTi>on a dispute with Cailwgau, Henry 1. gave peimission to (lilbert 
Strongbow, carl of.Strygill, to seize his territories. Uill>et*t raised a 
sti'ong force, soon reducefl Cardiganshire, and built the castles of 
Aberystwith and Cilgerrau. Tu 1135 Cadwalador and Owen tlwyncdd, 
the sons of the prince of North Wales, with 6000 foot and 2000 horse, 
ovciTan the country as far as Cardigan, and were victorious in an 
engagement willi Steiiheu, the governor of the place. About the year 
11:57 Owen Owynedd a second t'lmu invaded Cjwdigsvnsbiro, which it 
seems then belonged to his brother Cadwalatlor. Ho entered it a 
thinl time and burnt Aberystwith Castle in 1142. The disturbances 
among the Welsh continue«l with little intermission until 1171, when 
ICing Henry II. gave Cardiganshire W'ith other tciTitories to Prince 
Rhys, the last prince of this district. In 1176 Rhys gave a great 
entertaiumeut at Christnuu in his castlo of Cai'digan; several luin- 
dreds of English, Normans, and othcra were there. All the bards of 
Wahrs were iiresont, luiswering each other in rhyme. Maclgwyu, 0110 
of the Welsh, princes, having a contest with his nephews, whoso 
authority ho hod usui’pcd, sworo ollegianco tu the English, and 
procuring a largo army of English and Normans gave battle to his 
nephews, hut was couqueret^l and slain. King .Ti>hu having ali*eady 
subdued the rest of Wales, comx>elIed Rhys and Owen, the nephews 
of Moolgwyn, to give up their lands and do homage to liim. In 1238 
Llewellyn summoned all the Welsh lords and barons to Ystriwlflur, 
where eiush swore fealty to him, ami did homage to his son David, 
whom he named his successor. Rut Gilbert Marshal, carl of Pem¬ 
broke, bcMcged, took, and garrisoned the castle of Cardigan. In 127 
Madoc did homage to l4lowellyu ap (IrufTydd os lord of Canligan, 
t^iiieably to the charter granted by the king of England, which cou- 
iirincd to Llewellyn the title of Prince of Wales. King Edwivrd I. in 
1277 obtained groat advantages over Llewellyn, and dictated hard 
conditions of peace, to enforce which he built and garrisoned a castk 
at Aberystwith. Edward now divided Wales into counties, and 
annexed it to England in 1284; and the bettor to settle his afifairs, 
soon afterwards made a progress through Ckurdiganshire. In 1404 
Owen Qlyndwr took Aberystwith Castle, which was recovered by 
Prince Henry in 1407. 

Cardiganshire abounds with antiquities. The remains of British 
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and Roman encampments are exceedingly numorou.^ and widely 
spread. There are also many (Jeltic remains of the kind comiuouly 
attributed to the Druids. Of two stone circles near Naiit-y-nod, the 
larger, consisting of 76 upright stones, is 228 feet, tho smaller 98 feet 
in circumference. Tho cairns aro numerous. That popularly known 
as Betid Taliesin, or the Grave of Tnliesiu (the fain«iua Welsh bartl), 
is 130 feet in circumference. Resides tho Roman station .at Llanio, a 
Roman road known ns Sam Helen tnaverses tho (Mjunty in a uortli 
and south direction from that place. Remain.^ of castlc-s are either 
standing or it is evident that such fortifications li.avc exists I nt (Car¬ 
digan, Aberystwith, Lampeter, ystnulmeyric, (.'ilceiinin, l,liimy.st<'d, 
Dinerth, Moyddgn, Abereiuon, Peuwwlic, Caslell Gwalttu-, (.'astcll 
Cadwgiui, Hen'OastoU, Castell Flemis, There were aho r*-ligioiis 
houses at Cardigan, Lampeter, Llanrysted, Lhuidewi-Rrevi, ami Stratii 
Floritlo. The abbey of .Strata Florida was the dexju-sitory of jiart of 
the records of the x>rinciijality, and tho bui’ial-xdace of many Welsh 
princes .and celel)rated barns. Ith^'s GrnfTydd founded tho fir.=)t abbey 
in 1164 ; this building however w:i3 destroyed, and a new one ereetiid 
two miles distant from tho original site*. 

Cardigan is chiefly an agricultural county. Tho manufactures are 
confined to the weaving of a small <]uiiiitity of flannel and ci^ar.-ie 
woollen stuffs. Gloves are made in tho neighbourhood «d’ Aberyst- 
with and Tregaron. Oats, butter, ami slates are exported. Tho 
vessels engaged during tho summer in the coasting trade aie usi'd in 
autumn as fishing-bo.its. Tho i)riucix>al iinx^orts are coal fr<.»m Liver¬ 
pool, culm fi*om South Wales, Pembroke limestone, and Memel ainl 
American deals. The harlMiurs aro extremely exx)o.^tsd, and the bar.s 
.t Cardigan and Aberystwith are gi’cat impediment.^ to n.'ivjgation. 
In 1851 the only savitigs bank in C!ardig.anshire was at .\bciystwith : 
the amount owing to depositors on tho 20th of November l^Sl was 
32,017/. 6s. 9d. 

CARDINGTON. [BEDFOiiDsimiE.] 

CAREW. fPKMUROKJisiUKj:.] 

CARIA. [K.VI11A.] 

CA'RIBBEE ISLANDS, Tho, have received their name fniin t!ie 
Caribs. By this denomination are umhirstood the whole serie.s of 
slaiids which on the north begin with tho Virgin l.slands ami on the 
south terminate with Trinidad. [ANTn,i.JSs.] 

CARIBS, or CARIBBEES, is the name given ly tins first European 
imvig.ators to one of tho aboriginal tribes of South Ameriea, and which 
lasbeeu adopted by .all Eurox’^^^u nations, though they call tlmmselves 
Oiirina, Calina, and Callinago. At the time of the arrival of the Euro- 
[)ean.s in America the C.aribs were in jm-ssession of the smaller islaitd.s 
)f the West Indies which lie between Puerto Rico and the Gulf of 
Paria. The Carib.s made stout rosistauco against the European iu- 
ruders, but at last they were compelled to yield and to abandon tlm 
islands 8ifter tlio greater xmrt of them bad fallen in eoiitiiiiiall^-- 
XKsatod conflicts. A small number is s:iid to exist still* on the itlan>ls 
)f Triiii«.lail, St. Vincent, Jiiid Dotninicii. 

Though the Caribs hiivo been nearly extirpated from the i.slands, 
there still exists a considcr.able inniibcr on the eontiiioul of South 
America 'riiey are x>riacixKilly found ou the banks of tho Lower 
Orinoco and of the Caroui, one of its princiii.a! tribiibu'ii’s, where tiny 
are X'JU’tly settled in the iiiissioua along the Caroiii jiml Ui-inuco, but :i 
considerable inimV>er ar«! still indcxieudeut und'*v their own eaeiqnos, 
to whom they pay grc.at roax^cet. 

Tho Caribs iire distinguished from the other native tribes of America 
by their althletic stature and their gnuit cmirage and firinne.sM of j>nr 
X>oac. 'I'hcy sx^eak of other savages with eontemx't iuid ilisdain, and 
think themselves a x>rivilciged mcc. Tho t!aribs have been tieensed of 
cannibalism. [AMKitir.x, Man of, vol. i. 294.] 

CAR lESFORT. [Wick r.ow. J 
CARIGALLIN. [CJonK.j 

CARlN'rHlA {Kai-nthcu), a Cixuviibud of tho Austrian emi 
constituting the northern jiart of tho former kingdom of Ill^-ria, is 
bounded N. an<l K. by Styria, W. by Salzburg ami the 'ryroJ, iiml .S. 
by Camiola It is situated between 4(5' and 47’ N. lat., l.‘j ami 15“ 
E. long., and occniiies an area of 3978 squaiv miles, with a x>o]sdation 
of 319,220 in 1850. Its northern and southern districts, between 
which tho Dravo runs from west to e;ist, are covered with the Norie 
and Carnic Alps I’espcctivelj', and with their ulfshoots; tho huul 
inclosed between these enoriuous masses does not enjey the heat 
which is indispensable to successful cultivation, and tlio ]irodm;e 
of tho soil is lusuflicicnt for tlio population, 'a ’-io valleys between 
tho mountiiins contain however a deeji siiil of sand a.ml cl.ay iiib*r- 
mixed, and aixj very iiroductivc. Of the two mountain chain.^ wliieh 
encompass Camiola, tho foimation is wholly dissimilai The, Xori»: 
Alps are coinimsed of gr.auito, gneiss, and other primitive ro.;ks, wliieh 
are not unfn'queutly tniversed by beds and strat:i of .j ....-tz, snlpbah! 
of barytes, aiwl various HX>ecies of ores. This ebalu also contains the 
most elevated summits in Carinthia; tho ‘ GliKsknor,* which is on t ho 
north-western border, has an elevation of 12,980 feet, and is the highe.*t 
of tho Curinthiau Mountains. Many x^iurb* of the Norie Alps are 
densely covered with forests. The Cai-nio Alxis aro eomposed of 
limestone. Tho otwtem districts are bounded by the Carniohui Ali>s, 
which aro much inferior in height to the two other r.iiige.s. 'I’he mo.st 
remarkable feature in these Camiolan Alx)s is tluit portion eallod the 
Dobrolsch, or Yillach Alps, tho elevation of which avcnigcs about 7500 
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feet» and along tho side of which runs a fine plateau. The highest 
points in this chain produce only stunted grass, Iceland moss, and 
other plants resembling the vegetation of the most nortiiorly pa^ of 
Europe. 

Carinthia is richly supplh^ with streams. The Drave, which receives 
most of the rivers, enters the erownland from the Tyrol, and flows 
fur about 140 miles firom west to east through Carintma. ^ [Drave.] 
The other large livers which water it are the Quil, Moll, Li^, Qurk, 
Qian, and Levant. The erownland also abounds in morataiu streams 
and small lakes. Only a small r.atio of the surface is adapted for 
tillage, but there is a good breadth of meadow and pasture land. 
The stock of domestic animsJj includes horses, oxen, cows^^nd sheep, 
liomod cattle ond sheep are ftie most numeroua The breed of horses 
is much finer in Upper than in Lower Carinthia, but in the latter the 
breed of horned cattle is superior. The wool is of an ordinary descrip¬ 
tion. Swine and goats are reared in most parts. A. very smidl portion 
of the soil is laici out in garden-ground and vuieyonm The woods 
and forests cover about 570,000 acres. 

The mines of Carinthia constitute its chief wealth. ^ The mountain 
chains are rich in copper, iron, load, and zinc. The mines of Frngant 
in Upjwr Carinthia contain inexhaustible sujiplies of copper. This 
metal is also raised at Kerschdorf in the circle of VUIach, and on 
Mount Lumbrecht in that of Klagenfurt. Iron ore occurs through 
tile whole length of the alpine chain, from the confines of the Tyrol 
in the west to those of Styria in the east. HMio principid mines at 
work are .at Diillach, Qmund, Freisach, Hiittfuborg (whero there aro 
eighteen high-blost furnaces), Wahlenstein, anil St. Uertraud. In all 
the Austrian doiriinions thero are no lead-works so extensive and 
productive as those of the Ore-Mountain (Krzberg), close to the Lead- 
Mountain (llloyberg), at no great distance from Villach in Upper 
Carinthia. The largest zinc and citlamine works nre situated on the 
Rnibl in the southern part of Upper Carinthia. On the llail.'l, and in 
the iron strata at Hiittenberg, antimony is found. Immense beds of 
coal exist in Carinthia, and mines are vrorked at a few places. Large 
quantities of turf are dug at Feldkirchon and at Luretto on the 
Woi-thsoc. (;!nriiithia contains quartz, ja.spcr, sonii-ojial, garnet, beryl, 
and other viiliiahlu stones, as well ns various kinrls of chi^’, talc, lime- 
stoiio, Ac. Tliero are marble quarries at Velden, Ujiper Villach, and 
Wosserlconbiirg in Upper, and at Sittcradorf, &c., in I.owor Carinthiu. 

Roth t'ariiithia and Caniiola arc named from the Carni, an ancient 
Celtic tribe which occiipieil the Cariiiu lutd Julian Alps, and is aup- 
))osud to have been so called from the (Joltic word {Cam) for ‘ mountain 
peak.’ Tlie territory of the Carni however was not co-oxtonsive with 
that of tlic two (h'owiilamls named, but seems to have includcil the 
highlands between the Drave and the heiul of the Adriatic, from the 
I’iave to the sourco of the »Savo. Toi-geste, now Tiiest, was originally 
a (kirnic village. 

The industrial products are principally iron, iron-ware, and steel. 
Tile other manufactures consist of woollens, silk stuifs, cotton prints, 
ribands, mid wliito-lead; the greater pari at Klageufurt, tlio capital 
i>f C.arinthia. Tiidcpemlently of what has been enuincmtnd, Carniula 
lias few iiroducts to export beyond horned cattle. Its internal com- 
uiuuicutiuns arc much facilitatod by good roods, among which there 
is a skilfully-eoiiHtriietcd one across the steep and rocky Jjoibl into 
(’arniola. A branch railroml is in course of construction southward 
from Klagiuifurt to join the Vieiina-Ti'iest lino at Laybach. 

The western part of the erownland is commonly oalleil Upper 
Carinthia, the eastern part Lower Curiuthia. In the former, which is a 
truly alpine country, cattle-brooding, mining, and wood-cutting are 
the chief occupations ; in Lower Carinthia, on the contrary, there are 
many fertile valleys well lulaptcd for cultivation. The inhabitants ai*c 
(Ntrily of (lurmnu partly i>f Slavonic origin, the latter considerably 
preponderating. They arc all (’athniics, except a small number who 
aro Jjutherans and umler the jurisdiction of tho consistory of Vienna. 
Carinthia is in the jurisdiction of tho supremo tribunal of Griitz. Tho 
governor of tho crownlaml resides in Klageufurt. The chief town.s, 
Klaurnkurt and Vu.t.aoii, are noticed in separate articles. The 
(h'owiilnntl of ('arinthia is included in tho so-called Germanic empiro. 

CAIILINGFORD. [Louth.] 

tbVHljlSLK, Cumberland, tho capital of tho county, nn episcopal 
city, a parliainouiary and municipal borough and port, and the seat 
of a Poor-1 .aw I'niuii, stands on an eminence nearly cncom]iaBHud by 
throe streams, tho largest of which, the Eden, passing tho city on tho 
north side receives the other two—the Caldew on the west iiyd tho 
Peteril on tho east of the city. Carlisle is situated in 54“ 53' N. Int, 
2° S.*!' W. long,, distant 301 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, 
and 300 miles by the North-Western and the Lancaster and Carlisle 
railways. The borouKh is governed by 10 aldermen, one of whom is 
mayor, and 30 councillurs; and returns two members to the Imtierial 
I’orliament. The population of tlio city of Carlisle in 1851 was 
26,310. The liyiu(pi of the parishes of St. Mai'y and St. Cuthbert are 
j^rpetual ""mcics in tho archdcaounry and diocese of Carlisle. Car¬ 
lisle Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishes and tuwnslup(^ with an area 
of 62,981 acres, and a population in 1851 of 41,566. 

Carlisle is supposed to bo of British origin, and there is reason to 
conclude that it was a Roman station, tho Luguvallum of the ‘ Itine¬ 
rary ’ of Autonimis. It was probably first fortified about tho time of 
Agrio"la. Tho Dane.s destroyed it about tho end of the 9th century ; 


and it remained desolate for two oenturias afberw^s. Its restoration 
and the erection of the qestle are attributed to William Rufus. The 
subsequent history of Carlisle, down to the union of the two kingdoms, 
is intimately connected witli the wars between England wd Scotland, 
and the history of the border feuds and forays. Carlude was taken 
by David L, king of Scotland, and was besieged afterwards without 
success by William the Lion. It suffered by fire during subsequent 
sieges. It was occupied on different occasions by Edward I., who in 
1306-7 held a Parliament here. Mary Queen of Scotland stopped in 
her flight after the battle of Langside at Carlisle, whore commenced 
her long imprisonment in England. The inhabitants declared for 
Charles I.; in tho civil wars they suffered severe privations. In 1745 
tho garrison surrendered to tho Pretender, Charlee Stuart, the mayor 
and corporation presenting him with the keys of the city on thoir 
knees, and afterwards proclaiming him King of Great Britain. On 
the city being re-token by the Duke of Cumberland some of the prin¬ 
cipal actors on this occasion suffered death; on others severities little 
short of death were inflicted. 

To its position as a fortified border-town Carlisle owes much of its 
importance and the possession of many immmiities and privileges 
which at vai'ioua periods in its early histoi'y were conferred upon it. 

Till about a centurv ago no trade or manufacture of any iinpi>rt- 
ance appears to have been canned on within tho city. Tho compara¬ 
tive strength of its position in a district frequently u.\po.Hud to border 
conflicts, attracted to it tlio surrounding inhabitants, so that at cer¬ 
tain periods in its history it was a populous placo; but after the 
union of tho crowns of F.ngland and Scotland in tho person of 
dtames I. of England, Carlisle sunk into decay; a condition from wliieli 
during tile last 60 or 70 years it has been gradually but steadily reco¬ 
vering. In 1763 the population was about 4000; in 1780 it was 
6299; in 1801, 10,221; in 1831 the total population amounted to 
19,069; in 1851 it was, as mentioned above, 26,310. 

The priuciiial trade of Carlisle arises from its maniifiictures of 
cotton goods and ginghams. Thero are also hat-factories, dye-works, 
and several extensive fuiindrics. The distance of tho city from J’ort 
Carlisle, at the mouth of the river 1‘lden on tho Sohvay Frith, is about 
nine miles; a ship canal, 11 miles in length, which wos eoinplittud in 
1823, connects Carlisle with Bowucss on tho Solway Frith. By this 
canal vessels of 100 tons can ascend to tho town. A steamer plii s 
twice a week between Liverpool and Port Carlisle. Besides being a 
principal station on one of the railway routes to Scotland, Carlisle piv- 
sesses railway communication with Newcastle-on-Tjme and Soiitli 
Shields on the eiustci’n coast and with Moi’yport on tho w’estern. 

Tho following statement gives a view of the aliippiug business of 
(’arlislo :—The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging 
to Carlisle on the 31st of December 1852, were —SaUing-vesscls uiuler 
50 tons, 12, tonnage, 399; abovo 50 tons, 23, toimage, 1624 : steam- 
vessels, one of 10 tons, and one of 231 tons. Tlic vessels which entered 
and cleared at the port during 1852 were os follow’s :—Coasting trade, 
inwards 139, tonnage, 5908 ; outwards 3i.3, tonnage, 14,836 : 
steam-vessels, inwards 104, tonnage, 26,646 ; ontw'urds 91), ton¬ 
nage, 26,31S). In tho colonial and foreign trade thero entered 12 
vessels of 2286 tons, and cleared 4 of 860 tons. 

Before the Reformation thero were several ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments ill tho city. Dr. Paley was archdeacon of Carlisle, niid pnli- 
lished soino of his most popular works while residing in tho city. Ho 
is huritxl in the cathedral, where a monument hits been erected to his 
memory. The cathedral is an ancient building of red freestone, dis¬ 
playing spocimens of difierent styles of architecture from the Norman 
ilownwords. It is a comparatively small building, and inferior tt> 
most other English cathodrjj,lB. The chief architectural feature is 
tho great oast window, which is a splendid and ehihorato example of 
the decorated stylo. Tho principal dimensions of tho cathedral of 
Carlisle are us follows :—Extreme length, 242 feet; breadth, 130 feet; 
length of nave, 110 feet; breadth of navo, 34 feet; height, 73 feet; 
height of tower, 123 feet. In addition to the csitliodral and lit. 
Mary’s there are three other churchai—St. Cuthbei-t's, Trinity, and 
Christ church, and places of worship for Indcjiendents, Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists, Preshytorians, Baptists, Quakers, and liomiui 
Catholics. Carlisle possesses an Endowed Grammar sciiool, founded 
by Henry VIIT. It is free to tho choristers of tho cathedral. The 
scliool possesses an income from endowment of 1082. a year. It is 
under the care of a head and second master, and three other masters : 
the number of scholars in 1852 was 75. There ai-o Nnlioiml, British, 
and Infant seliools, a School of Industry, and St. Patrick’s school, 
instituted in 1325 for the educi^tiuu of 400 children. The Fawcett 
schools wore recently erected as a testimonial of respect to the vene¬ 
rable incumbent of St. Cuthbert’s churoh. There are in Carlisle two 
literary institutions, a incchanics institute, a public Ubrarj', two public 
news-rooms, and a savings bank. 

The ciuitle of Carlisle, erected in 1092, lies between tho city and tho 
Eden, on a slight eminence overlooking the river. Some parts of the 
original co^lo remain in an unusually perfect state. This is especially 
the case with the barbicau, which is a very interesting example of that 
portion of a Norman castle. Carlisle oostle is still maintained as a 
garrisun-foiti-ess. Scaroely any portion of the old walls and bulwarks 
now remains. Tho county jail and house of correction, erected in 
1827, are w’ithiu tho city. A county court is hold in Carlisle. 
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Considerablo improvement has taken place in Carlisle of late years. 
Many new buildings have been erected ; handsome streets have been 
formed; roads in the vicinity have been much improved. Among 
the more rraent buildmgs may bo mentioned the custom-house, a neat 
and convenient structure, situated at the canal basin; the news-room, 
in Bngliah Street, built of white freestone, in the decorated style, and 
erected in 1831 ; the fish-market, a plain Grecian building, erected 
by the corporation; and the large railway station of the Lancaster 
and Carlisle Railway Company. A handsome elliptical stone bridge 
of five arches was erected over the Eden in 1812, at a cost of 70,000«. 
There are also bridges over the Caldewand the Poteril. The city 
contains a number of benevolent institutions, among which aro the 
infirmary, a fever hospital, a dispensary, and a humane society. 

The market-days aro Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs are held in 
August and September. A series of fairs or * great marts ’ for horses 
and cattle, commences on the Saturday after the 10th of October, 
and continues every Saturday till Christmas. 

An earldom of Carlisle was created shortly after the Norman con¬ 
quest. It has become three times extinct, by surrender, att:iiuder, 
and death without issue. The present earldom was revived in 1661, 
.•ind is held by a branch of the Howard family. Carlisle was erected 
into a bishop's see by Henry I. in 1133 ; the bishop having jurisdic¬ 
tion over a largo portion of Cumboi'laud and Westmorland. The 
diocese at present extends over a considerablo part of the.se two coun- 
ti»«, and comprises 137 beuoficcs : there is only ono archdeaconry— 
tliat of Carlisle. Tho chapter consists of the dean, four canons, the 
archdeacon, chancellor, three minor canons, registrai*, deputy-registrar, 
and secretaiics. The income of the bishop is fix ed at 3000f. a year. 

(Nicholson and Bum, Hiatory of Ctunbeiiand; Lysons, Mayna 
Jirifnnnia ; Communication frtm, Carlisle.) 

CAIlLOVT'l’Z, a well-built town in the Slavonian military fronti«!r, 
is situated on tho right bank of the JJaniibe, about 8 miles S.E. from 
I’eterwardein, and has about 6600 inhabitants. It is tho sojit of the 
archbishop or metropolitan of the Greek Church in the Austrian 
dominions. The finest buildings ai*e tho cathedral and the archiepis- 
copal palace. The only quarter of Carlovitz which lias tho appearance 
of a t4iwn is that jiart which adjoins the archiepiscopal palace; tho 
larger portion of it stretches like a village along the Danube. It 
contains three other chnrcdics, a Greek theological' seminary, a 
lyecuni, a Homan Catholic academy, and an hospital. Thu church 
of Mariafricd on an adjacent eminence is built upon the spot on which 
the treaty of 16yy between Leopold II. jmil his Polish and Venetian 
allies .and Musbiphn II. of Turkey w.as concluded. By this treaty 
Atistria gained Hungary, Transylvania, an<l Slavonia. The traffic of 
('fu-lovit/, i.s derived fi'om iks fisheries and tmnsit-trado, os well os tho 
export of the wines, which tho cnviro’is produce in coiisidenable 
quantity; this has in some years amounted to 1,800,000 gallons. 
(Jarlovitz is a station for tho Danube stcjimei's. Although situated 
within tho military' frontier, it is a free town, governed by civil magis- 
trate.s, and its inhabitants aro exempted frf>m military duty in onlcr 
that they m.ay a])ply thetnsclvcs to trade and manufncture.s. 

(LVHLOW, .an inland county of the province of Leinster in Ireland, 
i.s bounded E. and S.K, by the counties of Wicklow and WexfonI, which 
scp.'iratc it from tho Irish Channel, S.W. and W. by tho county of 
Kilkenny, and N.W. and N. by tho Queen’s county and tho county of 
Kildare. It lies between 62" 28' and 62° 63' N. lat., 6" 32' and 7“ 7' 
W. h»ug. It Ima an area of 221,342 acres, of which 184,069 acres are 
.arable, 31,240 imcultivated, 4927 in plantations, 602 comprised in 
towns, and 606 acres under water: the popiilation in 1861 was 68,076. 

Tho county, which is in form ncoi-ly triangular, comprises a plain 
cif consideioible extent and fertility', lying between tho Wicklow and 
W'exford ranges on tho cost, and the high lauds which bound the 
valley of the Barrow on the west. The Slauey Hiver descending 
along the western declivities of the 'Wicklow rango, and thence passing 
by tho northern extremity of the Wexfowl group waters the central 
and north-eastern divisions of the county, passing in its course tho 
towns of Hathvilly, 'i’ullow, and Cloncgdl. Tho Barrow forms tho 
boundary of the county on the west, except through a portion of its 
courso where it cuts oflT tho barony of Idroue West. Tho county 
town of Carlow, and tho towns of Loighlin Bridge, Bagenalstown, and 
Borris aro sitiuited on tho Barrow in this part of its course : the 
adjoining districts display oxcellent ngriciiltnro and great fertility. 
'The southern extremity of tho county, included between tho Barrow 
and the mountain range of Blackstairs (2401 feet) and Mount Leinster 
(2604 feet), is hilly and ill cultivated. Through a distance of about 
15 miles these mountains form a barrier between tho south of Carlow 
and the adjoining county of Wexford, crossed only by one lending 
road through tho pass of Scullough Gap. 

'Pho principal geological constituent is granite, which extends from 
tho moimtainous district of Wicklow through the ontii'c central tnust 
of tho coimty. Through tho central and more productive part of the 
field the granite is covered by tertia^ beds of limestone gravel. In 
the southern division the granite rises into tho elevations of Mount 
I^eiuster and Blackstairs. North of the ridge of Mount Leinster n 
tract of tho Silurian slate of Wexfowl, skirted by greenstone protru¬ 
sions, crosses the valloy of the Slanoy from the neighbourhood of 
Cloncgall to Myshall. In tho valley of tho Barrow the upper lime¬ 
stone, calp, and lower limostono present their respective edges in 


puvllel fields comsponding pretty nearly to tho coarse of the river 
which fiows chiefly through the field of calp. A small projection of 
we old I’^-sandstone formation of the Slievenamon group ocoura at 
Goresbndge. In the limestone district the soil is gravelly out warm; 
It is lighter and more peaty in the granite district. From the facility 
of splitting with the wedge tho granite which is found here, lintels of 
granite aro commonly employed in cases where bars of wood are used 
elsewhere, and a common fence in tho county of Carlow is a granite 
paling, the square lintels resting on their angles in notches on the 
tops of granite uprights; tho weight of the stone keeps it in its place 
without any fiirther fastening. A branch of the Groat Southern and 
■Western railway hn.i been o|ien since August 1846, connecting Dublin 
with Carlow toWli; and an extension of the line from Carlow to 
Laviestown, within two miles of Kilkenny, wa.s opened in Novemlicr 
1850. Tho great southern road from Dublin to Kilkenny pusses 
through the county in a direction nearly parallel to tho Barrow, 
which it crosses at Lcighlin Bridge. The roads are numerous and 
mostly in good repair. Carlow also derives considerablo facilities <»f 
transport from the Barraw navigation, which alFonls a ivater-carriago 
south to Waterford, and north by the Grand Canal, a brunch of which 
meets it at Athy, to Dublin and the Shannon. 

With a good soil and a resident proprietary Carlow has long held 
no mean position as an ngricultviral and productive county. 'Phe 
crops generally raised arc potatoes, wheat, barley, and oats, 'fhe 
number of acres under crop in 1851 was 87,615 : namely, wheat, 
10,191 ; oats, 28,415 ; barley, beiis, and rye, 6709; beaus and peius, 
136; potiitoes, 11,164; turnips, 6047; mangel-wurzel, carrots, pars¬ 
nips, and cabbage, 1157; vctcho.s and other green crops, 352; llax, 
117; and meadow and clover, 24,319 aertis. Of plantations, including 
oak, ash, elm, beecli, and fir trees, mixed timber, and fruit, there were 
8428 acres. In 1851 the number of holdings in tho county wtis 5912, 
of which number 629 did not exceed one acre. In the same year on 
6403 holdings (of which 5413 were under ono acre) there were 7039 
horses, 2309 mules and asses, 3.3,989 cattle, 32,268 sheep, 24,642 pigs, 
2743 goats, .and 105,635 poultry. On the whole tho county is a rich 
one, and tho farmers have hitherto, for their stations, been geneiMlIy 
comfoi'table. 

'The manufacture of coarse woollens was at ono time carried on to 
some oxteut in Coriow, but tlie trade is now altogether gf>no. 'The 
county is e.ssentially agricultural, and its staple is the raising and 
preparation <»f provisions- -e.speciaily corn, butter, flour, and oatmcid. 
On the Barrow navigation there is a fall of rather more than ono foot 
per mile, wliich gives a great water-power available for mill sites at 
almost every weir; tho number of corn-mills along the line is aeeoi-«l- 
ingly very great, and with one or two exceptions these c.stablisnments 
lie within tho limits of this county. The provision triule c.ousista 
chiefly in bacx^n for the home market. Large quantities of barley aro 
malted by tho resident maltsters and distillei's. 

Tho only towns of any importauco in this county aro CaiiLow, 
Tullow, and Bagenalstown. (.’arlow will bo found described iiiidur 
ts title: 'Tullow and Bagonalstown, with ono or two villages, wo 
lotice here. TuUom is situated on tho iSlaney, on tho roail i'rom 
Dublin to WexfonI, in a well-cultivated and agreeable country: tho 
poimlation in 1851 was 29(i3. 'I'hc parish church is sulorncd with a 
tower, and tho Homan Catholic chapel with a splro, which form 
strikiug features in the landscape. There aro hero u small monastery 
nn«l convent, the members of which occupy thomsolves in education. 
Quarter sessions ai*e held here in rotation. Tho town is improving. 

Bayetudstown, on the Barrow, is a small but neat and thriving place : 
in 1861 it luul .a population of 2256, and 36 inmates of the fever 
hospital. Tho sessions house, ocoupying an elevated site, h:is a hand¬ 
some Ionic portico. A considerablo numlKir of i*c.spect<abh! families 
reside here and in the vicinity; Bn<l an extensive trade is carried on 
in milling, for which the Barrow affords abuiulant water-power. Tho 
quarrying and dressing of granite also allbrds a good deal of enqdoy- 
ment. Quarter scssious are hold hen:. 

Borris is a small town, population 720 in 1851, which luis grown up 
as an appendage to the neighbouring manor-hou.se of Borris, the 
residence of the Kavaimgh family. 'I'he Human (7ivtholic chapel is in 
the village ; the private cliaj»el attached to Borris House serves as tin: 
ordinary place of worship f«>r the Pr(.>testunt inhabitants of Burris 
town. Borris House is an imposing building in the Elizabethan style, 
and stands in a park of great extent and beauty on the left bank of 
tho BiUTow. ClomyaJl, population 334, on tho eastern bonier of tin: 
county, is picturesquely situated on the river Derry, about 7 miles 
H.S.E. Irom 'Tullow. 'The village contains some goo«l buildings. 'l\'u 
fairs are held in the courso of tho year ; two in May and December 
for frieze; tho rest for cattle. Jlacketatown, population 796, oli tin: 
Derreou rivulet, about 35 miles S. by W. from Dublin, is jv. place of 
some importance in the district in which it is situated. Foui*teeu fairs 
are held in tho course of tho year. The town possesses a raspecbiblt: 
amount of trade. Besides tho parochial chapel, there arc t%vo chapels i'< >r 
Hornou Catholics, and National and Charity schools. Leiyhlia Sirh/f/f, 
population 1292 in 1851, so called from a bridge built hera in 1320 l>y 
a canon of tho cathedral of Kildare, to facilitate tho acee.'<.'« to tin: 
cathedral church of Old Loighlin which stands two mib:s • we.st, i.s a 
small straggling towm on both sidtw of tho Barn»w. 'J’lie parish 
church and Homan Catholic chapel stand on the right bank; the ruins 
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of iiu caj-ly Anglo-Norman fortrena called the Black Cuaile, built to 
defoiul (lio f«)i(l lioforo the oreciioit of the bridge, occupy a consi¬ 
derable area on the loft. Old Leiyldin is a poor vill.age, and the 
ratliedr.nl, a building of the 12 th century, restored in the 16th, has 
been uf-ed fiiuco the union of the boo with that of Fcnis, in a.d. 1600, 
ns the palish church. Old Leighlin was at an early period a parlia- 
iiieiitaj-y borough, and a place of some consecpience, but suftered fi’om 
fire, and the ravages of war. The borough returned two memliers to 
the Irish Parliament, but was disfranchised by the Act of Union. 
BathvUly, population 466, situated on the left bank of the river 
Slaiiey, at the intersection of several roatls; eight fairs are held during 
the year. Besides tho parisli church them are a Roman Catholic 
chapel and two National sehools. Tinnnhtnch, on left bank of the 
river Bairow, hsis increased in population from 221 m 1841 to 401 in 
1851. It forms a suburb of tho town of Qraigucnamnnngh on the 
opposite liank of tho river, in Kilkenny eounty. Near tho village ai-e 
the laiins of Tinnabiiich Ciistle, and of St. Michael’s church, burying- 
ground, and wall. Fairs are held in May, September, and December. 

In tho year 630 a synod was held at Old Leighlin to adjust the 
disjiiite between the; Iri.sh ecclesiastitM and the See of Rome regarding 
tho fit timi! of celebrating Easter. When the English invaders came 
this part of the country was known as comprehending the territories of 
Hy-«irone and Hy-(’avanagh, being tho northern ])ortiou of the terri¬ 
tory <)f lly-Kinwillagh, the patrinnmy of Dermot Mac Murrogh, king 
of liciustor, tho invitesr of Strongbow. Isabel, daughter of Strongbow 
by Kva, «laughter of Dermot, niarried (11 HP) William Karl Marshal, 
one of the invading miblas, who in her right succeeded to tho princi¬ 
pality of Leinster. I’his William, who wa.s Lord Justice of Ireland, 
granted tho first ehartcr to the inhabitants of Catherhvgh, ns the 
present county town was then called, al)Out 1208; .-lUd King .Tohn 
coming to Ireland in 1216 ma<le the county shin*, ground. William 
Karl Marshal and IVnnbi-oke dying in 1211 ) left five sons and five 
daughters, and on failun; of the male line the Carlow division of his 
imniense estates fell to his daughter Maud, who mnrricrl Roger Bigod, 
carl of Norfolk. From Roger, carl of Norfolk, the lordship of Carlow 
jiassod to tho crown, anil from Maud his wife the barony of Idrone 
fMi.ssnd by grant in fee to tho family of ( iarew. Tho lortlshij) of the 
county was next giiuitcd by Edwaid I. to Thomas do Brothei*toii, and 
from him <lescen<lctl through tho family of How.ard, carls of N»M’folk 
and lonls of Cfarlow*, till forfeited by the statute of absentees in tho 
reign of Henry VIII. These lords palatine exorcised a kind of sovc- 
rtiign sway in their territories, but tho circumstance of their residing 
iit a distance gradually slackened the exercise of their privileges, and 
the descondaiits of the dispossessed Irisli tiiking advantage of the lax 
iulmiuistration of their deputies, and hciuled by one of the Kavanaghs, 
.^,a descendant of Dermot Mao Murrogh, begiOn forcibly to roposHe.ss 
• themselves of their ancient p.'itrimouy, in which attemjit they were 
'ultimately so successful that in the 37th Edwaixl 111. an order issued 
pro harrio aiaoraida a Oafherloy/i usyne ad llMin —for withdniwing 
the boundary of the jiale from Carlow to Dublin—the country south 
of Ntuis having fallen completely into tho hands of tho Irish. 
Richard II., a.t>. 13!)4, .and again in 13!>i), undertook expeditions for 
tho recovery of tho rovedted counties, but although he forced some of 
the Irish chieftains to a temporary show of obedience, ho was finally 
obliged to return to England without accomplishing his object. In 
14‘J4 tho Fitzgeralds seized the castle, which they held till after the 
unsuccessful rebellion of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald in 1537. In this 
year tho resumption of the lordship of Carlow, nlludcd to above, took 
diwc; by which means tho crown was afterwards enabled to grant 
urge estates to the family of Butler in this county. In 1567 Sir 
Peter Carew, de.Hcendaiit of tho last jiroprititor f>f Idrone, into which 
the Kavanaghs had forcibly intruded in tho ivign of Edward III., 
exhibited his claim to this barony, and having established it to the 
satisfaction of the council, entered on possession, and “ dealt in such 
guixl order with tho Kavanaghs, and so honourably used himself, that 
they all voluntarily yielded up their huids, and submitted themselves 
to his devotion.” (Hooker.) Sir Peter Carew' died in 1570, and his 
son Sir Peter Carew was killed ut Uleiidalough in a battle with tho 
O’Byrues of Wicklow in 1580, after which the Kavunaglm once more 
made lietul in Carlow, and with the O’Byrnes, commenced a predatory 
warfare, which lasted from 15y0 till 1601, when Sir Oliver Lamburt 
at length reduced both to submissioii. 

During the reign of Elizabeth largo tracts of the county of Carlow 
had been granted to the Butlers and Fitzgeralds, and in the succeed¬ 
ing ivign tlieir estates wore confirmed, os well as considerable pos¬ 
sessions to the Earl of Thomond, to the submitted Kavan.aghs; luul 
among other grants was that of the entire barony of Idrone, to tho 
family of Bagnall. In tho rebellion of 17U8 Carlow was tho scene of 
several engugemcnts. On tho 25th of May tho rebels attacked the town 
of Carlow, and were ro]>u1scd with tho loss of 600 mon ; on tho same 
day a battle was fought at Hacketstown, in which tho insurgents, said 
to have b ..13,000 strong, were defeated with considerable loss; and 
on tho night pi*cccding, Bun-is House, the residence of Mr. Cavanagh, 
wiw attacked by 5000 of the yieivsantry, who were repulsed both on 
this occasion and on the 24th of J mie when they assailed the town of 
Bonis. Leighlin Bridge and Bagcnnlstewu were also attacked with a 
like result. 

Tho chief antiquities of tho county oi-o military ; cromlechs, near 


the tovyns of Carlow and Hacketstown, and the cathedral church at 
Old Leighlin, being tho only pagan and ecclesiastical nionumcnte of 
interest. Of the m-omlechs, that near Carlow is the most remarkable; 
the covering-stono weighs nearly 90 tens. Of tho castles those at 
Carlow, Tullow, and Leighlin Bridge are the most ancient: tho build¬ 
ing of all is attributed to Do Lacey. At Clonmullin, in the barony of 
Forth, are somo traces of the castle of Donnell Spauiagh Kavauogh ; 
Cloghgrenan, a castle of the Butlers on the right hank of the Barrow, 
is still standing; Clontnore, another stronghold of the same family, 
situated near Hacketstown, remains in a state of good preservation; it 
is a noble pile of 170 feet square, flanked with square towers at the 
angles. 

Carlow comity is divided into seven baronies : Rathvilly and Carlow 
on tho north; Forth, Idrone East, and Idi’one West in tlio centre; 
and St. Mullin’s (Upper and Lower) on the south. Tho county court¬ 
house and prison, county infirmary, and district lun.atio asyhuii are 
at Carlow town. Quarter sessions are held at Carlow, Tullow, and 
Bagenalstowu. Fever hospitals are at Biigenalstewn, Borris, Carlow, 
and Tullow. In December 1851 there were in the county 59 NatioURl 
schools, attended by 3133 male and 3815 female scholars. Carlow 
returns thi-ee members to tho Imperial Pai’liament, two for the county 
and one for tho borough of Carlow. The assize .4 are held at Carlow. 
The county is within tho military district of Kilkenny; a barivack- 
itation for cavalry and infantry is at Carlow. The county coustidm- 
lai'y, of which tho head-quarters are at Carlow, consist of 159 men, 
including uillcers; they aro divided into four districts, of whii;Ii the 
hcad-quaiters are (’arlow, Bagcualstown, Tullow, and llorris. There 
was no savings bank in the county in 1851. 

{Ordnance Sm-vn/ GmUnjical Map ; Ryan, JlMory and, A ntiquilirs 
of Carlmo; Slatutieal Survey of Carlow; Fiiiser, Handbook for 
Ireland ; Oriyinul Communications.) 

CARLOW, county of Carlow, Ireland, in tho barony and county of 
the same name, with tho suburb of (Iraiguo in the barony of Sliove- 
mariqtie. Queen’s County, an assize, market, and posl-towii, a p.arliti- 
mentary borough, and the scat of a Poor-Law UJiioii, is situated in 
52" 47' N. lat., 6" 66' W. long.; distant from 1 )ubliu by the high road 
494 miles, by the Coi'low brunch of the Great Southern and Western 
iiulway 65ij miles. The population of tho borough in 1851 was 9121, 
l>esi<lc.s 2461 iumates of the Union workhouse luid othcr.public insti¬ 
tutions. Tho borough returns 0110 member to the Imperial I'arlia- 
meiit. Carlow Poor-Law Union comprises 45 electoral i.iivisioiiH, ami 
an area of 185,857 acres, with a population in 1851 of 63,598. 

Carlow is situated on the loft bank of the Barrow where tlic Burriii, 
a small river flowing westward from the barony of Forth, enters that 
river. The town consists chiefly of two main streets, one numiug 
nearly parallel with the Barrow, and crossing the Bun-in by a neat 
metal bridge; the other leading to the suburb of Graigiic, in”(),iieeii’s 
County, by a hamlsomo halnstrivded stono bridge over tho Barrow. 
Ou tho north side of the latter street opposite the site of tho ruined 
castic stands the parish church, a respectable oJifice uruanientod with 
a spire of very elegant in-oportions. 'Pho court-house is uu octiigoiial 
building of cut stone, with a hamlsomo portico of Ionic colnmus, 
approached by a flue flight of stops, and elevated on a ma.ssivo balns- 
triulcd basement. There arc places of worship for Presbyterians, 
Mothodiste, and Quakers, 'i’ho Roman Catholic church and college 
are both flue buildings ; the church, which serves as a c.athu<lml for 
the united dioceses of Leighlin and Kildare, is a spucuous and haiid- 
Bomo cruciform eilifico, with an octagonal towor surmounted by a 
lanthora 150 feet high. 'I’he college, a plain edifice, was originally 
founded in 1789 for tho odiicaliou of Roman Catholics. A new wing 
was added in 1828, and the house is now calculated for 200 students. 
There is a Roman Catlmlic convent here, founded in 1811, with a 
school attached. There is also a nunnery. Carlow has a diocesiiii 
school and several other schools connected with the Established 
Church. The county jail is a well-regulated establishment; employ¬ 
ment is provided for prisoners of both sexes. The Union workhouse 
is coiisti-uctod for the accommodation of 3278 iumates. Adjoining is 
n barrack for two companies of infantry and a troop of horse. Coal is 
brought from the neighbouring coal district in the Queen’s County, 
and by tho Barrow from Ross and Waterfonl; but the principal fuel 
used by tho lower classes is turf. The chief manufacture ctvn-ied on 
hero is that of flour and oatmeal, huge griiuliiig-mills being driven 
both by the Bun-in and the Barrow ; there aro a brewery and a distil¬ 
lery, suvend Hour-mills and malt-houses. The butter trade is carried 
ou extensively. 

The town of Carlow grew up round tho castle which was founded 
here by the eiu-ly English conquoroi-s a)x>ut the end of tlio 12th cen¬ 
tury. It was erected into a borough by William Eoi-l Marshal, about 
1208 , and was surroundwl with walls in 1362 by Lionel, duke of- Cla- 
reiico, who removed tho king’s exchequer hitlier from Dublin. It is 
said that the castle was seized in 1297 by Donnell Mac Art Kavauagh; 
and it appears to have been occasionally in tho hands of the Irish till 
about 1494, wlien it was seized by a brother of tho Eai-1 of Kildai-e, 
and after a siege of ton days was taken from him by the lord deputy. 
Sir Kdwai-d Poyiiiugs. The castle was occupied by tho Royalists under 
Ca])t>iin Bellew, anil ou tho 24th of July, 1650, after a short siege was 
Burreudci-ed to Sir Ilardross Waller, commaudiug a division of Ire- 
ton’s parliamentary fui-ces. In July, 1604, tho manor of Carlow was 
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{^ranted to.,DoBOgh O’Brien, earl of Thomond, and the office of con¬ 
stable of the castle was bestowed on him and his sou Brieii in coiisi- 
sideration of hU surrender of certain castles in Tipperary and Limerick. 
Ill 1613 James I. grunted a charter to the inhabitants of Carlow, con¬ 
stituting the town a borough. This charter was superseded bj[ the 
Reform Act. The dilapidation of the castle has been comparatively 
recent. The whole structure, a square of 105 feet, with massive 
round towers at the angles, was standing in 1814, when an injudicious 
attempt was made to modernise it by piercing new windows and 
diminishing the thickno.ss of the walls, in consequence of which more 
than one-half of the building fell to the ground. Its ruins, consisting 
of one curtain wall with its flanking towers, about 66 feet in height, 
stand over the‘left bank of the Barrow, and still form a prominent 
and picturost^ue object. 

The Lunatic Asylum for the counties of Carlow, Kildare, Wexford, 
Kilkenny, and Kilkenny city, is half a mile north of the town. A 
fever hospital and military barracks are at Carlow. Carlow is a neat 
and thriving town, situated in a rich country, and is the residence of 
ninny respectable families. Fairs are held in May, June, August, aud 
November. Mlirkehs arts held on Monday and Thursday. Grain and 
butter ai*e ex[)ortecl to Dublin and Waterford to a considerable 
amount. Several flour-mills and malt-houses are in the vicinity. 

(Ryan, llia’unf of the County of Carlow; Thom, IrUh Almanac; 
Parliamentary BepoHa and Papers ; Original Communicationa.) 

CAUIjSBAD, a royal town, colobrated for its mineral waters, is 
situated on the 1'ep1, in the circle of Ellbogou in Bohomia, in 50° 13' 
N. lat., 12° .52' E. long., and has a permanent population of about 
3000. 'J’he warm spring called the Sprudcl, to which it is indebted 
for its celebrity, was firat brought into notice in 1370, when 
Charles IV., as the tradition says, while following the chaco in its 
vicinity Wiis attracted to the spot by the cries of a hound that had 
ialleii into the hot spring in pursuit of a stag. Charles’s physician, 
Beier, was one of the party, and formed so high an opinion of tho 
virtues of the water, that he recotumended his royal master to use it 
for tlio cure of wounds ho had received at the battle of Crccy. 'The 
result having established its ellicucy, Charles rounded a free town on 
tilt) spot, settled the iiihabitants of a neighbouring village upon it, 
ordered baths to be opened, and gave it his own name. In the market¬ 
place is a statue of Charles IV. 

Carlsb id is built in a deep narow valley, travei*sed by the Tepl, 
which falls into the Eger just below the town, and is boniiiled on 
<-vt?ry ^iihi by lofty lieights of granite. Tho houses branch out into 
three distinct ravines «>r lesser valleys. A more delightful scene 
cannot be conceived than the pnispects from tho sununit of tlie heights 
that screen these dolls. They are traversed in all direetious hy shady 
walks provided with sc.ats and sunimer-hoiises. The hot springs are 
close to the hanks of the Tepl. 'I'hey emit a delicate vo]>our, which 
eoustanlly hangs over tho town, and has a peculiar odour. The 
Sprudel has a tomi>erature of 1G.5" Fahr.; its water boils eggs hard, 
and is useii hy the townspeople to scald poultry aiul pigs. Its prin- 
oilial chemical ingredient.<i, which exist also in tho same pixipor- 
tions in tho other springs, aro sulphate of soda, carbonate of soda, 
common salt, bromine, and potash. About 2,000,000 gallons of water 
flow from the sjiriiigs in a day, two-thirds of whicli are furnished 
by the Sprudel and Hj’gnia. The Muhibrunnou has a temperature of 
138’, the Neubmimen 147", tho Theresieubrunnen 132”. There are 
scvi'ral other springs ; most of them are shaded by a covered colonnade, 
under which tlio drinkers take the waters in tho morning to tho ‘sound 
of soft music.’ The waters are used also for warm, mud, vapour, and 
douche baths. In 1838 a new fountain burst fortli in the market-place 
with a teiiipemture of 135.i°. All tho springs rise out of gi'auitic 
breccia; a-.d all of them have petrifying qualities. Tho Sprudel bursts 
out of the breccia through a emst of its own formation. 

Carlsbad is the most aristocratic watering-place in Europe. The 
most fashionable season is from June 15th to August 15th, but some 
visiters remain to tho cud of September. The number of visiters 
varies between 5000 and 6000. There are reading-rooms, restaurants, 
several good Bbo{»i, a theatre, and coffee-houses; gaming is strictly 
prohibited. Bohemian glass, china, earthen and pewter cups are 
sold in largo qutuitities. Every visiter who remains 5 days pays a 
tax of 4 florins, which is hud out iu keeping up aud improving the 
walks, baths, temples, colonnades, and other buildings connected with 
the springs. Tho arrival of distinguished strangers is announced by 
iinimpotei's stationed on a tall tower near tho market-place; tho nature 
and extent of ^e flourish depend on tho character of the equipage. 

CAULBKKONA, a fortifled sea-port town, tho capital of tho pro¬ 
vince (Liiu) of Carlskroua in Sweden, is situated in 66“ 10' N. lat., 15° 
35' K. long., and has a population of about 12,000. It was founded in 
1680 by Charles XI., who made it the station of the royal fleet and 
the naval arsenal of Sweden. It is built chiefly on the island of 
Trotso; the rest of tho town stands on smaller adjoining islands, the 
whole being connected by bridges and by on embankment with the 
mainland. Its strocts are wide and straight, but the ground on 
which tho town stands is uneven. The houses are commonly goo<1, 
though small; many of them are built of stone and the rest of wood. 

^ The harbour, formed by a series of islands lying about three miles 
distant from the coutinont, is spacious, safe, aud convenient, and has 
depth enough for the largest men-of-war. There are three entrances 
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the only one practicable for large vessols is on tho south side of tho 
town, between the islands Aspu and Tjurkb, aud is defended by two 
strong forts. The entrance to the west of it is called Asposund, which 
may be entered by frigates, and still snialler vessels And ndmission 
into the harbour by the east entrance, called Skallesund. 

Tho dry docks of this harbour have always attracted tho attention 
of foreigners. The old dock, built in tho time of Charles XII., was 
blasted out of the granite rock, and is 200 feet long by 80, feet wide; 
it is deep enough for tho largest vessels, Tho new dock, constructed 
under Gustav III., is much more extensive, aud consists of several 
divisions for the building of different kinds of vessels; it is likewise 
cut iu the granite. The other buildings are the arsenal, the artillery- 
yard, aud the admiralty. The buildings aud constructions couuecU-d 
with the naval al^Beiial and dockyard are separated from the town by 
a wall. The greatest inconvenience to which the inhabitants are 
exposed is the want of good water. The manufactures, which, excepting 
the naval equipments mode in tho royal arsenal, are unimportant, 
comprise linen, tobacco, and refined sugar; metals, potash, &a, are 
exported. Steamboats between Stockholm aud Carlakamn (a small 
sea-port, 26 miles W. from Carlskrona, with a population of 4200) call 
at (’arlskrona. 

The province of Carlskrona has an area of 1130 square miles, and 
had iu 1845 a population of 102,342. 

CARLSKUUE (Karlsruhe), the capital of the gi'and duchy of Baden, 
stands iu the cii'clo of Miltel-Uhciu, about 4 miles east of the Rhino, oii 
tho railway between Mannheim and B51c, being 34 miles S. from the 
funner and 123 miles N.N.E. from the latter toum: population, 
24,000. It stands at an elevation of 372 feet above the level of the 
sea and 50 feet above that of tho Rhine, in 48° 56' N. lat., 8° 22' E. 
long. Its origin w'as a hunting-seat built on tho spot by Charles 
William, margrave of Baden, iu 1715. It is constru* tcd in the form 
of an oxti-iided fan, tho grand ducal palace constituting tho central 
point, from which tho streets and avenues diverge. The streets com¬ 
mence froiii a semicircular row of handsome hoUf'cs which fronts the 
palace, ami is called the Great ('ircle. 'The style of the houses is 
variuu.s; some are in the Dutch, .sonic in the Fre cli, aud many in a 
mixed Greek and Roman .style. 'The jialace is remarkable only for 
its tower called Klcj’thiirm, which stands in its centre; the right 
wing of tho edifice contains the jiublic library of 90,000 volumes, a 
collection of antiquities, coins, &c. ; and the left wing, tlie church of 
the court. The view from the Bleythurm is splendid, comjirchending 
tho whole city and the Daidt Forest, which nearly' sun'ounds the 
town, and is pierced by roads corresponding with the several streets ; 
beyond thi.s to the wfist are seen the Vosges Mountains and tho wind¬ 
ings of the Rhino, the Jilack Poivst Mountains ou the south, and^ 
tho Bergstrasse on tlio north. The Great Circle contains tho 
government offices, and the palace of the Margrave Maximilian.' 
Carlsriihe has nine public squares, the fine.st of which is tho market¬ 
place. The stiiiic-pyramiil, with an in.seription in memory of Charle.t 
William the foun<ler of the jdace, who.-!e remains are inclosed in it, 
stiuiils in the centre of tho square. The new I’l-otestant, tho new 
(^atbolio, and tho garrison churchc.s are liandsome build iiig.M. Th«^ 
building for the Legislative Assembly is three stories high, and contain.-! 
two fine halls for the sittings of the two chambers, besides residence.-! 
for tho president, officers, &c., and depositories for the archives and 
papers. Among tho important institutions of Calsruhe, to all which 
are attached liandsome buildings, are—the museum, the mint and 
offices of works, the academy of the arts and sciences, with a picture 
gallery attacheil to it, the arsenal, polytechnic school, post-ollice, and 
barracks. The town also possesses a botanical garden, a veterinary 
school, four hospitals, a deaf and dumb asylum, and other u.si ful ani.1 
benevolent institutions. There is a theatre attached to the palace. 
Tho inhabitants derive their livelihood principally from trade, mocha- 
iiical employments, and manufactures. 'I'hc chief manufactures are 
silks, cottons, carpets, woollcn-s, jewellery, tobacco, muff, leather, 
carriages, and urtiicle.s of luxury. Tho Palace Gardens and tlinse 
culled Amali-jusnihe are always open to the public, and aflurtl plea¬ 
sant promenades. There are also many attractive spots iu the 
neighbourhood. 'I’ho town is sup^ilied with water by an aqueduct 
from tho Durlach. [BAiUiN.] 

CAllLSTADT. [Croatia.] 

CARLTON, West Ili<iiug of Yorkshire, a township and the scat of 
a Gilbert Poor-Law Incor|)oratioii, in the parish of Guiseleyaiid upper 
division of the wapentake of Sky rack. Carlt n is situated in 53“ 53' 
N. lat., 1“ 40' W. long.; distant 2 miles S.E. from Otiey, ami 28miles 
W. by S. from York. 'The population of the township in 1851 was 
185, including 79 inmates of tho workhouse. C rltou Gilbert Incor¬ 
poration contains 40 parishes and townships, with an area of 86,034 
acres, and a jjopulation in 1851 of 68,610. 

CAllLUKE. [Lasarkshiue.] 

CARMEL, a range of hills connected by a chain of lower hills with 
the central mountains of Pal stine, runs in a north-west diroctiou and 
terminates abruptly in the sea iu a bohl promontory, which is calle!i 
Mount Carmel, and forms the southern extremity of tho Bay oi Acre. 
The range rises raphlly from the coast to the height of about l.')0o 
feet, ami its whole length is about 18 miles. It sejiurates tho great 
plain !>f Philistia from the plain of Esdraclon and the' coast of 
Pheenieio. It is composed of limestone, and was formerly noted for 
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its ferliliiy. On the nninmits of the range, oaksi^ pines, and other 
treen grow ; and the vines and olive-trees wlii.-h are still scon among 
the brambles indicate that its surface was once under cultivation. 
The sides are still covered with rich pasture, whero shephords feed 
their flocks as they did when the Hebrew prophets described it as the 
* hubitatiou of shepherds.’ The Kishon ruiin along the custeru base 
of Carmel into the Bay of Khaifa. 

MoaiU CoLvmel is celebrated in the Old Testament for the sacrifice of 
Elijah (2 Kings, xxiii.), and the fame of this mir.icle made it be re- 
mrdod even by pagans as a place of peculiar sanctity. The site of 
Elijah’s altar is still pointed out. Carmel contains numerous caves, 
particularly on the western side. At the north-western extremity of 
Mount Carmel is a moim.stery belonging to the Carmelite monks, who 
took their deiioniination from this mountain : themuiiastery is believed 
to bo built over the spot where Elijah and Elisha had their abode. 

The little town of Caifa, or Khaifa (the ancient Porphyrium), at 
the northern base of Mount Carmel, is of some importance on account 
of its roadstead. Com, cotton, sesamura, and Galilean and Bamarian 
oils nro exported from Caifa. 

CARiVAK. [MuitBiiiAN.] 

(JARNAK. [Tiieues.] 

CARNATIC, a province in the south of Hindustan, extending 
bt^tweeii 8"“ and 1 N. Lit., and between 11"“ and 81“ E. long. 'This 
province comprehends the former dominions of the Nabub-s of 
Arcot, strctcliiug from Cape (yuinoriu on the 8. to the small river 
Gutidigama, by which it is separated fnnn the Ci:c:irs on the N. 
On the E. it is bounded by the Ray of Bengal, having a line of coast 
560 miles long; and on tlio W. aro C<iiinbatoro, the Bnrmmahal 
districts, and the territory coded by the Niznin. The l>i*eadth of tlie 
province, no where greater than 110 rnile.H, averngi*.s uVmut 75 miles, 
and is narrowest tow:ird.s the iioith. Tlie chain of liill'. known aslhi 
Eastern Ghauts comtnciiues in the south, about li 20' N. Lit., ami 
oxtt-u iS northward in a direct lino to 16“ N. Lit., i,e{)aniting the 
Carnatic throughout its extent into two divisions, one called CarnaHo 
Bnlagh.anls, or above the Ghauts [BAl.Anii.M’TsJ; the other the 
Carnatic P.iyeerighaut, or below the Olmuts. Tim province is f urther 
divided in length into three parts, severally called the •Southern, the 
Central, ainl tlm Nortliern Carnutie. Thu first of these <livisions is 
south of the river Colerun, the northern hraueh of the Cavery, which 
runs from 'rrichinupoli to the Biiy of Heiignl. This part of the 
Carnatic <lid not form ;in integral part of the dominions of the N.ibubof 
Arcot, but was tributary to that eiiief. The principal towns which it 
conlaiiis areCarrical, CnUDAT.ou E, Madura, Nagore, Nogiipatain,Tanjorc, 
Timievellv, TraiKpn bar, and Trieliiiiojmli. The Central Carnatic has 
- the Cokriui for its sf»uthcrn and ths Panuair for its northern 
boundiry. Its chief towns arc Maohas, Arcot, Chandergery, 
Chiuglej>iit, Conjevemin, Ginjeo, Nellore, Pomlicherry, Pulicat, V'ol- 
lore, and IVallajnbad. 'The Nui-bhcrn Carnatic coinprcheiids the 
roni.iinder of the ]n'ovince, and is included between the I’annnir on 
the south and the Gnndigunia on the north; of its towns, which are 
few in number, we may name Baumgauui. i 

Currical, nt one of the outlets of tlie Cavery River, is a Kreneh 
settlement. The river is hero navigable for small boats. The jiojm- 
lation is about 15,000. There is hero a good harbour. Tlie town 
posse.''so.s considerable traile. Madura, situated near the Vaygaru 
River, is a fortitiod city, about 270 miles 8.W. from Madras. Tin 
population formerly amounted to 40,000, but is now probably not 
^If that number, 'riio walls of its ancient fortifiuutinns remaiu, and 
a large palace, a great teinplu with pyramidal towers, with numerous 
Hindoo edifices, attest the former extent and magnificence of tlie 
place. The streets are wide, ami regularly built, but the dwellings 
of the inhabitants ore of an inferior description. Nayure, on the 
Nngoro River, a branch of the Cavery, at its embouchuro in the 
Indian Ocean, is a fiopolous city, with a considerable trade. The 
houses are well built. The city possesses several mosques, 
a square tower 150 feet high, and other public buildings. Ncya- 
2 >atam, on thu Curouiandel eoiist, about 50 miles E. from Tanjore, 
was formerly a Portngiicso and afterwards a Dutch settlement of 
imiKirtince, but has lost its tnide since it w'as united to the British 
doiiiiiiiniis III 1788. Tanjure, the capital of the Raja of 'ranjoro, is 
Bituated near the right bank of tlio Cavery, in 10“ 47' N. lat., 70” 13' 
E. long., (list lilt 40 miles E. from Trichinopoli : the population has 
been variously e.4tiniatc<l at from 3.>,000 to 80,000. Tho circiimrerencu 
of tlio city and the suburbs is about six miles. It is a place of 
great stieiigtli, l-eing defended by two forts, which aro connected 
W’ith each otlmr; both are surrounded by walls built of lai^e stones, 
and by broad and deep wot ditches. Tho city is I’ogularly built, 
and is sa:d to contain a lai’gcr proportion of good houses than 
^y other town in BuuUieru Hindustan. ’The palace of the raja 
u in the larger fort. An extensive Hi:idoo temple is situated 
in tho smaller fort. There is hero an English cbui'ch. Tinveeelly, 
60 mile., I'f. by E. from Cape Comorin, is situated in a very well 
cultivated oounti*y not far from the mountains. Tran(iuebar, formerly 
a Danish settloinont, is a fortifled soa-poi-t town. It was purchasail 
by Eiigiaud in 1846. Tho town pof<ses.'Cs a good harbour, and some 
commerce. The population may bo about 20,000. Tranqiiebar is a 
priacipa! station of tho Protestant missionaries in Hindustan. Trichi- 
nopoli is situated ou a rocky eminence on the right bank of tho river 


Cavery; it is fortified, and is said to contain, including the suburbs, 
upwards of 80,000 inhabitants. The houses are generally inferior to 
those of Tanjore. There is a considerable traile in cotton-cloth, 
jewellery, and horse equipments. Tho head quarters of the south 
division of the Madras army is at Trichinopoli. Tho chief public 
buildings are a palace, a mosque, and two Hindoo temples. Chander- 
yery, is a foitified town, situated in 13“ 43' N. lat., 70“ 17' E. long., 
about 85 miles N.W. from Madras. Chinyleput is situated in 12“ 46' 
N. lat., 80“ 2' E. long., on a feeder of the Palair, distant about 
38 miles S.S.W. from Madras. The town is irregularly built, and thu 
houses are of mean appearance. The fort has bi en allowed to fall 
into decay. In 1761 it was taken by tho French and retained by 
them till 17>'i2 when Captain, afterwards Lord Clive retook the place. 
Cunjeveraril, cal'ed by the natives Kiiiiji, is situated in a fertile valloy 
watered by the small river VVegnwutty, in 12“ 49' N, lat., 79“ 48' 
E. long. The town is built in a straggling manner, and resembles a 
series of villages interspersed with extensive gardens and plantations. 
The streets, which aro wide and regularly lai<l out, are planted on 
each side with cocoa-nut, trees and bastiird cedars. The houses aro 
only one story high ; they have inu<l walls and nro roofed with tiles. 
Each house is built iu the form of a square, with a small court in 
the centre. A considerable part of the inhabitiuits are weavers, and 
employ themselves in making red handkerchiefs, tiit'liaii», nml cloths 
luLiptud for the dresses of the natives. Conjeveram is also tho 
re.si(leuee of numerous Brahmins belonging to temples dedicntcil to 
Siva and Vishnu, which are much frequented. The pagoda of Siva 
is a largo' building said to contain 1001) pillars, many of ibem elabo¬ 
rately sculptured. The pagoda dedicated to ’Vishnu Conjee is not so 
large, but is more highly venerated. It was from this btiiLling that 
the town obtained im name of Conjeveram. 'riiero aro numerous 
pagoiLis, near which are placed large tanks; in one of these, siluated 
on tho west side of tho great pagoda, e.very Brahmin who visits the 
I place for the first time must perform his ablutions, and he must 
speinl money in charity; the sums thus raised being in faet applied 
to the support of the Braliniiiis belonging to the temiile. (tiiij'-i- is 
situated in 12“ 12' N. lat., 79“ 28“ E, lung., distant 85 miles N.IV. 
from Pondicherry. It was formerly considered by the natives as the 
stronge.st fort in tho Carnatic. 'Pho work.s cover the summits and 
grout part of the sides of three detached rocky iiiouiilaius, upwards of 
560 feet high, and difficult of iieeess : tho wholu arc eoiiiieetfd 'oy 
lines which iiurlo.se the plain between the mountains, ami contain 
within them a fortified barrier, dividing the works into an outer and 
inner fort. 'This forti'ess was built about the middle of tho 15lh 
century, and was successfully strengthciicd by its Mohammedan and 
Mahratta posscssoiu It surrendered to tho British in 1761, and has 
siiiee been coinjiletely neglected. N.llore, situated on the right bunk 
of the Pirniiaii* River, is n populous place, and has a considerable 
ainoimt of trade. T’oNDiCHEuiiy, formerly the principal scat'of the 
French power in Hindustan, will be described in a separate article. 
Pnficat stands on the edge of a luko separated from the sea by .a 
low saudy beach, iu 18“ 2.5' N. hit,, 80“ 24' E. long., 28 inilc.s N. 
from Madras. The Dutch formed a settlement lierc^ ns early as 1609, 
and after the loss of Negaputain made it their chief station on the 
Coromandel coast, Vellore is situated on the right bank of the river 
Palair; in 12'' 55' N. lat., 79“ 12' E. long., about 20 miles \V. from 
Arwit. Vellore is a large fortress, containing soaeions barracks and 
a curious pagotla, comniatiding the main road from the coast of tho 
Carnatic to tho province of Mysore. 'The fortress is surrounded by 
a strong .stone wall, with bastions and round towers at short di.stances, 
and by a wide and deep ditch, over which is a causeway, forming 
the only entrance. 'Tlie town, which is largo and populous, is con¬ 
nected with the fortress by extensive outworks. It was besieged by 
Tippoo Saib iu 1781, but uusuceessHilly, and after tho coiiipiest of 
Seringapatam it beeamo the residonco of his family, but on their 
joining in a revolt in 1826 they were removed to Bengal. Wallujabad 
is 14 miles N.W. from the town of Chiugleput, in 12“ 48' N. lat., 
79“ 58' E. long., and contains extensive military cantonments. Haum- 
ganm is situated in 14“ 26' N. Lit., 79“ 47' E. long., 17 miles N.W. 
from Ne.lore. 

'rite cliniiite of the Carnatic Paycenghaut, which Ims the sea on 
one side and an abrupt mountain ridge on the other, is considered 
to be the hottest in India. Contiguous to the coast the heat is 
somewhat niitigiited by tho sea-breeze. The failure of this sea-breeze, 
which sometimes occurs for several su. c'issive days, occasions a degree 
of heat highly distressing to tho inhabitants, the thermometer rising 
to 130“ in the shade. From May to July occasional sliowera occur, 
and sornctimos it mins heavily and continuously for three or four 
days, by which tho air is cooled and vegetation assi-sted. Tho soil of 
the province near the coast is a mixture of sea-sand and loam, sparingly 
intermixed with the remains of maiiiie animals. In many part.< the 
earth is strongly impregnated with iron, and in others there is iu dry 
w*!athor a cousidorablu etfiorosceuce of common salt upon the surface. 

The principal rivers of tho province aro tho Pannair, tho Palair, tho 
Colerun, and the V.-iyguru. 'The Pannair rise.s in My.siire, near the 
fortress of Nundydrug, and taking a south-easterly direction, falls 
into the sea at Cuddalore, after a course, including its windings, of 
about 250 miles. The source of the Palair is very near that of the 
Paunair; it has a winding eourae towards the north-east of about 
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220 miJes, and falls into the sea near Siidnui, in 12“ 31' N. lat., and 
80“ 14' E. Ion/;. The Colorun as above mentioned is a branch of the 
Cavory. The Vaygam i-ises in the liighlnnds to the south of Mysore, 
£ows with a tolerably direct course armth-ea^t post Madura, and falls 
into the sea about 20 miles south of Tondi, in 9” 26' N. lat., and 
79“ 6' K, long. During its course the waters of this river are much 
employed for irrigation, and near its mouth there is a laige tank, by 
which it is ill great part absorbed : its channel is partially diy during 
some months in the year. 

The lowlands are chiefly devoted to the cultivation of rice, and their 
rent depends upon tho facility with which they can be irrigated. 
There are four harvests in tho year, two of which ai’o raised upon tho 
same ground. Tho increase in ordinary seasons is usually for tho 
first crop fifty-fold, for the second and tfaiitl each forty-fold, and for 
tho last from twenty to thirty-fold of the seed, tho proportion sown 
being about ten bushels to the English acre. Tho high grounds 
which cannot be watered ore principally employed for raising diflereiit 
descriptions of millet and a few leguminous plants. Sugar and indigo 
are cultivatetl to a small extent, and cotton in some situations grows 
luxuriantly. 

'I'he great bulk of the inhabitants of tho Carnatic are Hindoos. A 
groat part of the land is rented by Brahniiiis, who employ laboiirei's 
of tlie inferior castes. Tho most uiimorous class of cultivators is that 
of Sudraa, many of whom perform all the operations of tho faiou with 
their own Imnds. 

Tho first invasion of tho Carnatic on the part of the Mohammedans 
was in the year 1310, when tlie lliiidno sovereign was made tributary 
to the Mogul emperor. In 1717 Nizam-ul-Mulk obtained independent 
posscssint) of the south of India, and the dependence of the CWnatic 
upon tile throne of Dellii ceasod. On the death of the Nabob of tho 
Carnatic in 1749 the sucee.sHion was disputed by Chunda Rabeb and 
Mobamtiual Ali, more commonly ofillod Walla-jah. Walla-jah was 
supported by thePlnglish, and through their exertions was established 
as Nabob of tlu! Carnatic. Walla-jah was retained V)y tlie English as a 
subsidiary ally until his <lcath, w'hich occurred in 1795, when he was 
snccocdod by his son, Ooiiidut-ul-Omrah. In 18(U the civil and 
military government, of the Carnatic was transferred to the East India 
Company l»y the Nabob Azim-ul-Omrah, upon the Company ongnging 
to pay him annually one-fifth of the net revenue of the country, and 
providing for the principal officers of his government. [Arcot.] In 
<!vcry part t>f the province tboro were formerly numerous fortresses. 
Many of the forts have cn-umbled to pieces, and tliosc still visible are 
fiust falling t<i decay, whih; the towns and viMnges have multiplied in 
number and iiiereasetl in extent. 

(Rennoll, Mvmoir of tt Map of Hindustan ; ITeyiie, Historical and 
Statistical Tracts on India ; Mill, Hisforp tf British India; Reports of 
Committees of House, of Commons on the Affairs of India.) 

CAIIN EW. fWiCKLOw.] 

CAUNIC ALPS. fAu'-s; Austria: Cahinthia.] 

C.AKNIOLA. rKitAiN. I 

CARNLOIJOTI.' TAntrim.] 

CAROLINA, NORTH, one of the United States of North America, 
is bounded N. by the state of Virginia, W. by Tennessee, S. by Geoigia 1 
and South Carolina, and K. by the Atlantic Ocean. It lies be- | 
tween 33“ 60' and 36" 30' N. lat., 75“ 25' and 84“ 30' W. long. Its 
extreme length from near the source of the Tennessee Rivor to Capo 
Halttnos is 420 miles; its extreme breadth in the eastern part is 180 
miles, diminishing in tho western part to only 20 miles. The area is 
45,000 square mih-a The total population in 1860 was 869,039, of 
whom 553,028 were whites, 316,011 coloured persons, and 881 Indians. 
The following table shows the iiicreaso of population anti the prepor¬ 
tion of slaves in this state since 1820. The total population in 

1820 was 63.S,829, including 11,612 free col. persons and 29.'»,017 slaves. 

1830 „ 737.0S7, „ 19.543 „ 235,601 „ 

1810 „ 753,419, „ 22,7.32 „ 245,817 „ 

1850 „ 869,0:)g, „ 27,463 „ 288,548 „ 

The federal representative population in 1860 was 753,619, in which 
number thrett-fiRhs of the slaves are included. This entitles tho 
state to Send eight representatives tt» Congress. To the Senate, like 
each of the other United States, North Careliua sends two meiubci's. 

Coast-line, Surface. —Tho coast runs from the borders of South 
Carolina nearly east to C.ape Fear, and thence in a generally cost- 
north-east direction Capo Uatteras, and thence nearly duo north 
to the borders of Virginia. It exhibits a very peculiar character. 
Besides Cape Hattoras it has two other projecting points. Cape Look¬ 
out and Capo Fear, which latter is on an island about eight miles in 
length and from one to three miles in width, called Smith’s Island. 
By these three cofios two open bays are formed, Onslow Bay and 
Raleigh Ba^ Near Cape Fear is a deep inlet formed by the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River; but along the whole shore of Onslow Bay, 
an extent of 120 miles, the fiat coast is linisd by low barren sandy 
islands, or more properly sand-banks, extending parallel to the shore 
at a distaiico of about a mile, the islands themselves being from half I 
a mile to a mile wide. This series of islands is travers^ by several 
inlets, which are not navigable, except New Inlet by Bmith’a Island 
and Bogue Inlet in Onslow Bay, and these are practicable only for ' 
small vessels. From the islands extensive shoals extend far into the j 
sea and with the furious gales which prevail greatly increase the j 
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dangerous character of the coast navigation. From Cape Hattoras 
the shoal extends farther than frem any other point, and the vicinity 
of this cape is consequently enpecially dreaded by the mariner, being 
generally regarded as the most dsugcruus part of tho coast of tho 
United States. Near Capo T,ookont, and between it and Cape Ilat- 
tt’ras, tho same character of oojvst continues, except that the it<Iauds 
are not so frequently broken by inlets, but continue in one place forty 
or fifty miles and upwards. The islands are also broader, measuring 
from one to two miles in width. But though along this coast the 
sandy islands extend in sU’aight lines, the shores of the mainland 
behind them arc broken by numerous arms of the sea which penetrate 
to a cunsidorablo diatuiice inland, and which like the outer sea have 
numerous shoals. There arc also two extensive sounds, Pamlico and 
Albotnaric sounds. Pamlico Sound extends from south-west by west 
to north-east by east 70 miles, with a mean breadth of 15 miles, and 
terminates inland in the wide Isiys of tho Ncuse and Pamlico rivers. 
It is connected on the north-cast with Albemarle Sound, and opens 
into Raleigh Bay by Ocracock Inlet, whfbli may be cotiHidererl us the 
mouth of the soun.l, and has 14 feet of water at mean and only six 
feet at low tide. Albomarlo Sound runs due west into the mainland 
alMiut 60 miles by 10 miles in width ; but it sends ofT lateral branches, 
especially to the north, which run from 12 to 15 miles inland. Albe¬ 
marle Sound has no practicablo connection with the ocean. Extending 
northward from the mouth of Aibrmarle Sound is Currituck Sound, 
which is 50 uiik-s lung and from 2 to 10 miles wide. Thu peeuliar 
character of tho coast of North Carelina deprives it of good harbours, 
though there ai’e several large rivers. Cape Fear, witli 18 feet of 
water, is the deepest inlet that the state jMist-tsse.w. 

The surface of North Carolina presents three well marked natural 
divisions. The western portion, which is somewhat more than one- 
fourth of its surface, lies in tho Alleghany or .\ppnlnchian Mountains 
[ Ai.r.KoiiANy Mountains], and is traversed by several of its ridges. 
'I'o the east of them extends the higher terrace, or tho hilly country, 
which occupies a little more than oiie-fo)irth of its surface. Between 
this region aiul tho coast spreads the lower terrace, or tho level 
country, which comprehends nearly uue-half of tho state. Tho 
boundary-line between the two terraces begins on the north at the 
Mundford Kalis of the river Roanoke above llalilax. and extends 
south-south-w'cst to Smithfield on the Neu.se, and to Averysboroiigh 
on Capo Fear River, and terminates oii the river Petleo between 
Rockingham and Bneadsboroitgh. 

The low country, stretcbiiig from lUO to 140 miles inland from the 
coast, exliibita two different aspects. Along tho shore it is partly 
covered with extensive swamps and innrsiies, and traversed by muddy 
sluggish rivei'iS. These swurnps are said to cover uii area equal to that 
of oue-teuth of the w’hole state. Tho laigcst of tho swamps aro near 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds. Between these sounds is the Alligator 
or Little Dismal Swamp, which is of little less extent than the Great 
Dismal Swamp, which lies to tho north of Albemarle Sound mid 
stretches into Virginia, and is 30 miles lung and from 10 to 12 miles 
wide. Til the centro of it is Drummond Lake, 30 miles in circuit. 
The swamps south of tho Ncuso River aro of loss extent, though 
several of them arc from 15 to 20 miles in diameter. The principal 
aro Dover, Holly, Shelter, and Green swamps. These swamps are the 
result of the tides and partly also of luiul iluods ; jiud may be com¬ 
pared to tho Suuderbuuds iu the delta of the Gauges. They are 
mostly covered with high trees, especially cypreases, cedars, and pines; 
but are in parts cuvei-ed with an almost impervious growth of tall 
rank grass and herbage. The soil of tho swamp.s is generally a soft 
bog, and is covered knee-deep with water. The dry tracts of iaml 
which intersect the swamps and the parts which have been drained 
have in general a good soil, and mucli rico and cotton is raised on 
them. Between the swampy c»iuntry and tho hilly region extends, 
iu breadth 40 miles and upwni'tls, a tract of s.indy land which is 
mostly level; but in some plao ‘s there ar«) hills 200 fi-ot abovt; the 
adjacent country. The soil is sterilo and the surface overgrown with 
piuo forests. Tho rivera liave a much quicker eoiu-se than tliri>ugh 
tho marshy country, aiul along their banks the soil is better, and the 
pines are replaced by oak, hickory, maple, beech, &c. This part of 
the cemntry is only cultivated on tho river-bottuius. 

Tho upper ternice, or hilly country, lying between tho pine lauds 
and the mountains, is at a moan several hundred feet above the sea, 
and presents an agreeable succeshioii of mo'^erate hills with gentle 
ascents, ami of wiiie and extensive valleys. The soil of the valleys is 
good, consisting of a black and fertile mould, and yields rich crops of 
grain. 

That portion of North Carolina which is within the Alleg'hany 
Mountains is an agreeable alternation of hills and valleys. Tho uiouu- 
tains form two ridges, of which the west is called the Iron Mountains 
(and part of it also the Stone and another part the Smoky Mountains) 
and tho oust tho Blue Ridgo. Both are united at several places by 
short intermediate ridges. Tho highest summit is Black Mountain, 
the loftiest summit of the Allegiianies, which attains an elevabioii of 
6426 foot. Roan Mountain is 6038 feet, Grandfather Mountain 5556 
feet, and Table Mountain 3420 feet above the level of the sea. . The 
Ararat or Pilot Mountain, east of the Blue Ridge, and about 16 miloa 
N. from Salem, ia a solitary pyramidal hill rising from a comparative 
level 1560 feet high; from &e summit rises an almost porpendioular 
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oolumu to the height of about 200 feet. The riTen which rise 
between the two ridges run west to the Tennessee River. The eleva¬ 
tion of the whole country comprehended between the two mountain 
ridges is 1000 feet above the sea. The soil is in general fertile in 
grain. 

I/ffdrographjf, ComiMmications. —All the rivers have rapids where 
they pass from the hilly country to the low region. Their course 
above the rapids is rather swift; but below them no other current is 
obrerved than that produced by tlio tide, which ascends to the rapids. 
They offer therefore an easy navigation up to the hilly country ; but 
shifting sand-bars invariably occur at their month, and they are 
generally shallow; they are consequently only available for vessels of 
light draught. 

The Roanoke is formed by two branches, the Dan and Staunton, 
which rise and unite in Virginia. After their union the river runs 
south-east by east, and six miles above Halifax forms the Mundford 
Falls. Lower down its courpo is excessively circuitous; it falls into 
Albemarle Sound. Its course from the junction of the two streams 
is 150 miles. It is navigable nearly 30 miles from its mouth for the 
vessels which navigate the sound, and boats of 45 tons can ascend to 
the falls, which are 75 miles from its mouth. A canal enables boats 
to pass round the falls, and the navigation is thus continued for boiits 
of 6 tons up to the Dan and Staunton. The Ntuee rises in the centre 
of the upper terrace, and runs about 200 miles, first south-east and 
then south-east by east. Below New bern it gradually spreads into a 
semicircular buy, which opens into the wider expanse of Pamlico 
Sound: it is navigable for boats in the grcati-r part of its course. 
Between the Roanoke and the Neuse is the Tar. which also enters 
Pamlico Sound, and is navigable for vessels 8 w'ater 

up to Washington, 30 miles, and for boats to Tarborough, 90 miles. 
Cape Fear Riiu r is formed by the confluence of D^ep River and Haw 
River, which rise in the northern part of the state, <iud unite at Hay¬ 
wood, in Chatham county. The Cape Fear River flows by a general 
course south-east for 250 mih^s, till it entera the Atlantic about 10 
miles N. from Capo Fear. It is navigable for vessels drawing 12 feet 
of water to Wilmington, 34 miles from the sea; and sloops may ascend 
to Fayetteville, which is 95 miles higher up. There are several other 
streams, but none of any great importance, for purposes of communi¬ 
cation ; many of them are capable of being made largely available for 
mechanical power. The only canals are the Dismal Swamp Canal, 
which with its branches is chiefly u.scd for lumbering purposes, and 
Harlow C.anal, which unites tliu Neuse River to Beaufort. Some 
important works arc however projected for the improvenieut of the 
navigation of the Deep and Capo F«‘nr rivera. 

The total length t>f railways conijileicd in North Carolina on 
January Ist, 18.'j3, was 492 miles. The only through line yet 
finished is the Weldon and Wilmington railway, which unites with 
the Pctcrsbui^ railway running north, mid the Sc.aboai’d and Roanoke 
line to Norfolk (Virginia); and at Wilmington with the Wilmington 
and ManehestcT railway, which connects it with the railways of South 
Carolina : its entire length is l(i2 mile.s. The North Carolina Central 
railway runs from the WeMon and Wilmington lino, near Uuil<ls- 
borongh, through Raleigh, Hillsborough, luid Lexington to Charlotte, 
where it unites with the South Carolina railways: its entire length is 
223 miles. The Gaston and Raleigh line runs from Gaston, on the 
Roanoke, to the capital, Raleigh (87 miles), where it joins the Central 
line. At Gaston it is comieeted with tiie Gmuivillo and Roanoke 
line, which is 21 mdes long, and joins the Petersburg lino at Hicksford 
in Virginia. 

O ofof/if and Mineraloyi /.—The geological character of this state has 
been iucideutally noticed under Allkouanv Mountains. The low 
coun'ry stretching inland from the coast is of the tertiary and cretin 
ceous formations, consisting generally of dejiosits of clay, marl, and 
sand, in which have been found tlie remains of extinct gigantic 
quadrupeds, as the miistodon, and huge quantities of Bhoil.«i. Veins 
of limestone, copperas, and bog-iron also occur. Sir Charles Lyoll 
assimilates these strata to the English crag and the faluiis of Tou- 
roiue. West of this district arc mica-schist and gnmito rocks, 
covered in ]>arts with uncoiiformable red-sandstone. According to 
Professor Olinstead, who has made an official survey of Nox-th Caro¬ 
lina, the great shito formation i.<> about 20 miles wide, and runs from 
Granville county in a south-western direction across the state. Within 
this district occur numerous beds of jxorphyry, soapstone, serpentine, 
Ac. Connected with these formations are the carboniferous strata, 
which occur chiefly in Chatham, Moore, and Orange counties, near the 
middle of the- state, and aflbrd valuable veins of bituminous coal. 
West of the slate and coal districts is another belt of primary, silui'ian, 
and quai-tziferouH rocks, which reaches to the Blue Ridge, and in this 
belt occurs the celebrated North Carolina Gold R^ion—prior to the 
remarkable discoveries in California the richest gold district in the 
United B‘ ‘■38. 

The mineral wealth of this state is very considerable. The gold 
dietrict of this part of Noith America extends along the foot of the 
eastern declivity of the Alleghany Mountnins between 32* and 88° 
N. lat., and the richest pail; of this district li<-8 within the state of 
Nortli Carolina. The axis of the gold formation lies generally in a 
north east and south-west direction, and extends through the counties 
of Rockingham, Guildford, Davidson, Rowan, Cabai'ras, Mecklenburg, 


and Anson, all of whidi belong to the hilly country or upper terrace. 
The metal is found in superficial deposits and in rock-veins, and 
uusually in connection with quartz, but in slate, gueiss, and granite 
stratsf The superficial deposits g^erally yield the richest ore, in the 
deeper veins the gold requiring much trouble to extract from the 
sulphurets with which it is combined. The gold is foxxnd in small 
flakes and grains, and tdso in lumps of from 20 to 80 ounces: lumps 
of 4 lbs. weight have occasionally been found, and on one occasion a 
moss was obtained weighing 28lbs. No anthentio account haa been 
rendered of the quantity of gold anniidily obtained ; it has been esti¬ 
mated at between three and four millions of dollars, but the estimate 
is of little value owing to the fact of a large part of the gold being pur¬ 
chased on the spot by dealers for manufacturers and others, while a good 
deal passes into the banks as deposits, and a good deal more circulates 
through the mining district, the smaller grains being put into goose- 
quills and employed as currency; and no i-etum of these ninourits is 
mode. The quantity converted into coin at the mint of North Caio- 
liua, though considerable, affords a very insuffleiout indication of the 
entire quantity obtained. 

Ii-on-oro is found extensively, and largely wx'ought, especially in the 
counties of Rockingham, Stokes, Surrey, and Lincoln, where it occu)-.s 
chiefly in the form of magnetic oxide; in the vicinity of the Deep 
River it is found overlying the coal, and consequently in the mo.rt 
advantageous situation for smelting: it also occurs in the foi*m of 
argillaceous ii-on ore, and as bog-iron. Copperas and plumbago ai’o 
found in some places. 

The gi'eat coal deposits are Ixelievod to occupy an aiva of 150 square 
miles. The region which has been most thoroughly oxamine<l occu¬ 
pies a length of 15 miles and a breadth of fixun five to six miles, chiefly 
in Chatham and Moore counties and along the valley of the Deep 
River, one of the principal affluents of Cape Fear Rivoi'. The betls t>f 
coal average upwards of seven feet of thickucss, and ailbixl both bitu¬ 
minous aud anthracite coal of the best quality. Coal is also found in 
some other parts of the state. 

Climate, iioH, At/ricullure .—The climate varies in the three natm-al 
divisions of the state. In the mountain region the frost sometimes 
lasts three or four mouths ; but is not much felt in the hilly country, 
and still less in the low plain. The aummux's ax’c hot aud sultry iii 
the plain ; and the exhalations from the swamps reudi-r it uniicaithy 
froxu June to October. In the billy region the beat is moderated by 
cool breezes. The changes of tempox’atux’o arc sudden aixd tmiucut, 
a cold night being often sucoeexled by an intensely hot day. The 
climate of the xuouixtaius is very ttiinpernte and healthy. The avciugo 
range of the thermometer at the Gniversity at Chapel Hill, 27 miles 
N.W. from Raleigh, is 86° Fuhr., the greatest heat l>eiug 96", the 
lowest 10", mean temporatixro 69’7". The average nuxiiber of i-ainy 
days in the year is 98, of cloudy days 333, of clear days only 32. 
(Fisher.) 

The diirex*euce of tho climate influences the agricultural ])X‘oductH. 
On the liut plain cotton is the staple production ; x'ice also is exten¬ 
sively* cxxltivatcd, and indigo to a small amount. Further westwax'd 
these crops ax*o superseded by wheat, maize, axxd other species of grain, 
us well ns by flax aud tobacco. In the xnouutain x-egion gx'uixx is the 
principal object of cultivation. The fig-tree and the peach generally 
succeed; aud ixx the western districts a)>p1oB and peaxu are plentiful. 
The piuc-foreats occupy a vast space, covcrixig nearly the entire castex’u 
section of the state. In the swamps the pine attains an immense 
bulk, while long spongy inosses hang in clusters from the limbs. 
These forests produce a laxga amount of lumber for exportation, and 
also yield a groat quantity of turpentine, for, and pitch. Cedai's and 
cypressrw abound in this lOw part of the couutxy. In the hilly dis¬ 
tricts the pi-evalent trees ax'e the oak, elm, walixut, cbex-ry, lime, Ac. 
The maple axxd poplar are indigenous thxxxughout the state. Among 
the wild-growing plants are tho ginseng, sax-saparilla, myxl^le, and 
sugar-maple. The wild vine is found all over the country, and in 
some parts tho vine has been successfully cultivated. 

lu 1850 there wex'e in the state 5,453,977 acres of impixxved farm¬ 
lands, and 15,543,010 acres of unimproved land attached to fax-ms, 
which together were valued at 67,891,766 dollars. The ixumber of 
farms under cultivation on the 1st of June, 1850, was 56,916. The 
total produce of the priixcipal crops in 1850 was os follows:—Wheat, 
2,130,102 bushels; rye, 229,563 bushels; maize, 27,941,051 bushels; 
oats, 4,052,078 bushels; potatoes, 5,098,444 bushels; rice, 6,465,868 
pounds; tobacco, 11,984,786 poxmds; cottoix, 29,639,600 pounds. 
Barley and buckwheat and peas and beon.s are also raised in consider¬ 
able quantities. The culture of flax and hemp and ^e msikiiig of 
wine appear to be docliixing. 

The number of hoiraes iix 1850 was 148,693; of asses and mules, 
26,259; milch cows, 221,779; working oxen, 37,309 ;*fether cattle, 
434,402; sheep, 595,249; pigs, 1,812,818. The products of animals 
were thus i-etux-ued : —Wool, 970,378 lbs.; buttex-, 4,146,290 lbs.; 
cheese, 96,921 Iba; and the value of animals slaughtered dixring the 
year, 6,767,866 dollars. 

Wild animals were formerly very nunioroua, especially deer, beara, 
Ac.; but except wolves and wild cats few of them now remain. In 
the upper country the wild turkey is still ooxnmon, and sometimes 
weighs from ‘25 to 30 lbs. Snakes occur everywhere; idligators inhabit 
the swamps and lower parts of the rivera. 
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JHanvfactures, Commerce, <fec.— North Cai’olina is mainly an agri* j 
cultural state, but has considerable manufacturing industry. The 
cotton manufacture employs above 1600 hands and a capital of above 
a million of dollars.' The woollen manufacture is at present only 
Htiiall, but is steadily increasing. The iron manufacture employs about 
500 persons. There are extensive tanneries, breweries, distilleries, 

E ntteries, soap and candle-factories, machine-works, carriage-factories, 
ardware works, and numerous saw and grist-mills. 

The exports in 1852 amounted to 676,399 dollars, the imports to 
300,488 dollars. The exports consist of live cattle, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, lumber, Indian com, cotton, tobacco, pork, lord, tallow, 
beos’-wax, mjrtle-wax, ginseng, and medicinal roots and plants. A 
considerable portion of these are sent to South Carolina and Virginia 
to bo^ exported thence. The numl^r of vessels entered at North 
Carolina in 1850 was 188 of 28,300 tons burden, of which 140 vessels 
of 19,185 tons wore American, the remainder being foreign. The 
clearances in the same year were 274 vessels of 42,232 tons, of which 
212 vessels of 30,739 tons were American. The total shipping owned 
in the state in 1850 amounted to 45,218 tons, of which about 30,000 
tons were employed in the coasting trade. 

D-ivisiona, Towna, dsc. — North Carolina is divided into 79 counties. 
None of the towns ore very populous. The following oi-e the principal: 
the population is that of 1850 ;— 

Itale-yh, the cafiital of the state, population 4518, is situated in 
36“ 47' N. lat., 78“ 48' VV. long., about 0 miles from the Neuso River. 
It stands on an elevated site, and is a regularly-built town, having in 
the centre a square of ten acres, from which extend four m)iiu streets, 
99 feet wide, dividing it into four quartei's, and in tbo centre of each 
of these quarters are squares of four acres each, from which proceed 
Streets 66 feet wide. The state-house is said to lie the iinest building 
of its kind in the Union with the exception of the state-house of Ohio 
in Columbia. It is intoiidcd to bo a copy of tlie Parthenon at Athens, 
but has the un-Grecian addition of a dome. The other principal 
buildings are the court-liouse, govoi'nor's house, secretary of state's 
house, a jail, market-house, a state deaf aud dumb as^duin, not yet 
fiiiislicd, the grounds of which arts four acres in extent, .and several 
churches, 'riiere arc; sevend schools. Rideigh is a place of cousider- 
able business, and the centre of the railway system of the state. 'Pen 
newspapers arc published in the town. 

Newbvrn, the former capital of the stale, population 4722, is situated 
on the right bank of tho Nouso River, 100 miles E.S.E. from Raleigh. 
The town is w'cll built, and has a good deal of commercial activity. 
The Neuso is one mile and a half wide, an*! the Trent, wliich here 
falls into it, is three-quarters of a mile wide, and of aullicieut depth 
to admit stoaiu-vusscls. 'I'ho ])rincipal ex}>(>rt.s are lumber, naval 
stores, aiul ugricultui’al produce. There is also a good iiiliuid trorlo. 
The town contain-s a court-house, jail, aud four churches. 

WiJminuton, the chief port of North Carolina, population 7264, is 
situated oil the left bank of the (!!ape Fe.ar River, about 35 miles from 
tlio Atlantic, in 34“ 11' N. lat., 78“ 10' W. long. 'I’lic site is low, 
marshy, aud uuhealthy, but well adapted for trade. Tho harbour 
has a slioid at its entrance, but admits vessels of 300 tons bui'dcn. 
The total toim.'igo of tho district iii 1850 was 15,198 tons. Tho foreign 
commerce during the same your was—entries, 118 vessels of 20,670 
tons; clearances, 17.6 vessiils of 31,098 tons. 'Pho public buildings are 
the rourt-houso, jail, and several churches. It has live newspapers. 
The Wilmington and Weldon, and Wilmington aud Manchester rail¬ 
ways greatly fiicilitate the trade of tho town. 

FayetterUle, situated one mile from tho right bank of the Capo Fear 
River, aud 49 miles 8. by W. from Raleigh, is one of the biisiest towns 
in the state: ])opulatiou 4648. The town is regularly latil out witli 
streets 100 feet wide, and contains a court-house, a United States 
arsenal of construction, and several churches. It has considerable 
trade in grain, flour, tobacco, and naval stores, contains cotton-mills 
and flour, grist, and saw-tuills, aud publishes throe newspapers. 

'Pho only other places requiring notice are— Jieaufurt, a sea-port 
town and capital of Carteret county, 126 miles E.H.E. from Raleigh : 
population about 1300. The harbour, which is safe aud spacious, 
adiidts vessels drawing 14 feet of water. 'Pho entrance to it is by Old 
Topsail Inlet, west of Cape Lookout. The town has a good coasting 
trade. ^ Charlotte, the capital of Mecklenburg county, population about 
1300, is situated between the Sugar aud Littlu Sugar creeks, it is 
the^ centre of u gold mining district, and contains a branch of the 
United States Mint. Resides the county buildings it contains four 
churahes, and supports two newspapers. Tho South Carolina rail¬ 
way has its terminus hero. Edenton, population 1607, is situated at 
the head of Eden Bay, where the Chowan opens into Albemarle 
Sound. It is tlte capital of Chowan coimty, and contains the usual 
county buflliugB. A good deal of shipping belongs to the place. 
Elizabeth City, the capital of Pasquotank county, stands on the right 
bank of tbe Pasquotank River, 20 miles above its confluence with 
Albemarle Sound : population about 800. Vessels drawing 7 feet of 
water ascend to the city, and it has communicatiou with the Hampton 
Roads by means of the Dismal Swamp CanaL It contains tbe usual 
county buildings, aud several raerciiutile establishments. Tho exports 
are pine lumber, shiiiglea, aud staves, chiefly for the West Indies. 
Three newspapers ore published here. ElizaMth Town, the capital of 
Bladen county, population about 600, is situated on the right bank of 
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j Capo lew ^ver, 40 miles above Wilmington. It contains a court¬ 
house, jmI, so., aud has a cunsiderablo river trade. Greeiudiorovgh, the 
county, population about 600. situated 75 miles 
1 Raleigh, contains a court-house, jail, and several neat 

dwellings, and supports two newspaiwrs; here is tho junction of tho 
North and tho South Carolina railways GreenviUe is the capital au^ 
situated near the centra of Pitt county, on tbe right bank of tho Tar 
River, 35 miles above its confluence with Pamlico River: population, 
1893. It contains the usual county buildings and several good storcsl 
wd is a phice of some trade. Halifax, the capital of Halifax county, 
is situated on tho tight bank of the Roanoke, about 7 miles below tho 
great falls, and at tbe head of the sloop navigation. A canal is 
carried round the falls and continues the boat iiavigatiou of Ibc 
Roanoke 130 miles higher. The Wilmington and Weldon railway 
adds to the commercial facilities of the town. Halifax is a place of 
considerable trade in cotton, corn, and lumber. The towu is regularly 
laid out, and contains tho usual county buildings. Lincolntou is tbo 
capital and stands near the centre of Lincoln county, on tho loft 
bank of tho Little Catawba River, 178 miles W. by S. from Raleigh : 
population about 1000. 'The town contains the usual county build¬ 
ings, several largo storas, and in its vicinity are some extensive cotton 
and papcr-millskaud iron-works. Oxford, population 1978, is iho 
capital aud stiuids near the ceutru of Unuivillc county, 39 miles N. 
from Raleigh. It coutains a court-house, jail, huH])ital, ami imirket- 
house. Plymouth, pupulation*051, the capitol of Washington coimty, 
is situated near the Roanoke, a few miles above its eiitrauco into 
Albemarle Souud, aud carries on a large trade in lumber aud tho 
building of coasting vessels. (Smi/AviY/', population 1464, on tbe left 
bank aud at tbe mouth of Cape Fear River, opposite Smith's Island, 
has a good h.a'bour, and is a place of some trade. It contains a 
coiu-t-houso, jjiil, market-house, aud several churches. Tarborouyh, on 
the right bank of the 'i’ar, 63 miles E. by N. from Raleigh, population 
about 7U0, coutains a court-house, jail, &c.: steam boats ascend tho 
'I’ar to Tarbtirough. Waahinyton, population about 1300, is situatoil on 
tbe left bank of the Tar River, at its cuiifluouce with Pamlico River. 
Vessels drawing 9 feet of water can load ami unload at its wharfs. 
Thure is a cunsiderablo cotistiug trade. 'The public buildings are a 
court-house, jail, and three churahes. 

Goveruuiciti, Judiciary, Education, d-c. —The legislative body consists 
of a Senate of 50 members aud of a House of Commons of 120 mem¬ 
bers. Senators are chosen bieuuially in districts apportioned on the 
basis of taxation. Members of the House of Commons are cho.scn 
also bieuuially, not less than one for each county. An ap[)ortii>ninont 
of both houses was made in 1851, and a new apportionmeut is to bo 
made every twenty years. All free white men twenty-one jeurs of 
age, who have been iuhubitiiuts of the state for twelve months pi-u- 
cediiig tho ejection, vote for members of tho House of C'omuio. s; but 
a freehold of tifty acres of laud is a nccessiiry <]Uiili6catiou'tu vole for 
a senator. No descendant of a negro to the fourth generation is to 
be accounted a white man or admi-'Siblo to the .--ufli’iigc. 'Die governor 
is elected tor two y, urs by tho persons qualified to elect iiieuibers of tlio 
house. His salary is 2900 dollars a year, with tlie use of a furnished 
house. Tho govcruui', with tho council of state, which is elected iu 
the same way, forms the executive. 

Tho revenue from all sources for the year ending October 31, 1852, 
was 366,728 dollars ; tho expenditure was 249,254 dollars, being au 
excess of income of 117,474 dollars. Tho shite debt is a conlingeut 
QUO arising from endorsements by th: state of railway bonds, and 
amounted on November 1, 1852, to 1,230,000 dollars, 'i'bv militia, of 
tbo ctatc is composed of 79,448 men, of whom 4267 ai'e comuiia iuued 
uilicers. Every white mule citizeu between the ages of 18 aud in yvais, 
uiilj.ss exempt by law, is liable to militia duty. 

'Die juiliciiiry consists of a supreme court, presided over by a chief 
justice and two associate justices, who have a salary of 2500 dollars 
CJich ; aud seven superior or circuit courts, each priisided over by a 
judge with a .-alary of 1950 dollars. 'Die judges of the supreme aud 
superior courts are appointed by joint vote of the two houses, aud 
hold their offlee during good behaviour. 

Tho instruction of the poorer clossiis is less attended to than in 
many other states of the Union. A boanl of literature was cshib- 
lished iu 1837 to devise a plan of ooimiiou schools, for which a fund 
had been provided, but nothing effectual bos yet been accomplished. 
There are iu the stole about 200 academies and above 800 common 
schools, which are attended by upwards of 18,000 pupils. 'Dio 
children of tho coloured people are excluded by tbe laws from 
receiving instruction, 'rbc instruction of the upper classes is i)etter 
atteuded to; The Uuivci-sity of North Carolina is at Chaiiel Hill, 28 miles 
west-north-west from Raleigh. It was incorporated in 1793, aml'flrst 
conferred degrees iu 1797. In 1853 it hod 11 professors aud 270 
students; and a libraiy of 13,700 volumes. A school of science and 
art was attached^ to it in 1858. Davidson College, in Mecklenburg 
county, founded in 1838, had 81 students in 1853. There is idxo a 
Baptist Theological College. In 1850 there were in the sUit 1678 
churches belonging to all sects, cuiitoiniug sittings for 55^,204 peistms. 
Tho numlier of newspapers published iu the state iu 1850 was 52. 

Iliatory. —North Carolina is the site of tbe first Euglish settlement 
made in North America; a small colony which was sent t>ut by Sir 
Walter Raleigh to occupy tho country granted to him by letters 
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pat-int, having taken possession of a riitaon the Roanoke, in June 1586. 
The ooloninto however snflered so much from the hostility of the 
lo'lians and from soarcity of pvovhdons, that after a time they became 
disnoiiraged and ra*embavkea f<nr England July 27th 1586. A ship 
which had bean sent to them with a supply of proviidons arrived a few 
4ays Hfter their denoMture^ end Sir RiohaM Grenville with three other 
ships s^nt ont by arrived a (brtnight later. Grenville left 15 

men with {vavisUmii for two years to maintain the settlement. Raleigh, 
as soooLltti ^MiS of ^ abandonment of the colony by the original settlers 
airtved; aim out aiiotli«r colony, which landed on the Roanoke in 
Jiuy lS8f^ hut found no other braces of the men whom Grenville had 
left ^mre- than a few human bones scattered on the beach. The 
govomor returned to England for directions as well as for further 

BOppli4||, leaving about 100 persons at the settlement. He was unable 

to revUit the Roanoke till 1690, when he found the site of the settle¬ 
ment inclosed by a strong palisade, but no inhabitants remained. 
Their fate was never ascertained ; but there is little doubt that they 
lili%,the earlier settlers fell victims to the riidiaiis. The first perma¬ 
nent settlement was made in 1650 by aoinn whites fi'oin Virginia. 
After other settlements the colony received a repn-sontative govern¬ 
ment in 1667, two years after which the constitution called ‘ Locke's 
Scheme of Government' was tried but soon abandoned. [CAnoLiNA, 
South.] The present constitution was adopted in 1776, and 
amended in 1886. 

(Colton, Statutiicnl Gazetteer of the United States ; Darby, V/cw of 
the United States; American Alinanae; State Reports; hyoU, £leme7tt8 
of Oeoloffi), and Trarets in North A merica.) 

CAROLINA, SOUTH, one of the United States of North America, 
is bounded K. by the Atliintic Ocean for 210 miles; N.K. and 
N. by tlio state of North Carolina for 300 miles; and S.W. by the 
Savannah River, which divides it from the statu of Georgia, for 
2 0 miles. It lies between 32'’ 4' and S.'i'’ 12' N. lat., 78“ 25' and 
86“ 19' W. long. Its length from north to south on the meridian of 
the Savannah River is 268 miles; its width from the head of Tugnloo 
River on the west to the month of Little River on the cast is 268 
miles. The area is 24,500 square miles. The iot.al population in 
1850 was 668,607, of wh-nn 274,567 wore whites, and 893,910 coloured 
persons. The following table shows the increa'*© of tho free and 
slave puj>ulation since 1820. 'I’he totivl {lopnlatiou in 

1820 was .‘i02,71l, including 0,726 free col. persons and 258,-17'i slaves. 

1830 „ 581,18.% „ 7,921 „ 31.5.101 „ 

1810 „ 594.398, „ 8,271 „ 317,038 „ 

1850 „ 668,507, „ 8,950 „ 384,981 „ 

The feiieral reprosenijitivn population in 18.50 was 614,.513, in which 
number three-fifths of tlie slaves are included. 'I’hi.s entitles tljo state 
to return six ropre-seutativos bj Congn!ss. 'I'o the Senate, like each of 
the tithor United Stato.s, Soutii Carolina sends two inembei’s. 

Coeut-Line, Surfaee..--Tin) general direction of the coast of South 
Carolina is north-east nnfl south-west. The northern portion of it, 
from tho mouth of Little River, the boundary of North Carolina, to 
Wiiiyaw Point forms an iinbrokoii line of low’sandy sliore. South of 
that cape the shores, though low, are divided by a groat nuinljor of 
inlets, which are the mouths of larger and smaller rivers, that generally 
divide into several l)rane.hcs lad’ore entering tho Athuitic Ocean, and 
by their numerous chanuuls cut the shores into islands, the surface of 
wliich is very little elevated above high tiiliia, 'I’lie principal of these 
ishands arc .lamiis’s, John’s, Kdisto, St. Heh-na, Port Royal, nml 
Hilton islands. These islands are covered with forests of livi oak, 
pine, and palmeitoes, and yield the hla<'.k-sncd or sea-island cotton. 
Formerly these islands were the haunts of alli'.rators which swiinm-d 
in the inlets, anil were covered with dense worn Is ami rank herbngo, 
nearly iinpenotrable to man. Now they’ are uuder cultivation and 
well puopletL Lomg sand beaches border tl>e isl'inds, and are the 
resort of thousands of sea-fowl. The line of coast, thougii generally 
niiiform as to course from point to point, is very irri'gularly indented. 
Tho inlets dividing tho islands as well as the rivers ar<i compai'atively 
very shallow, but the rivers i»i every instance are doep"r within thiui 
at their b.ar.s. In two points oidy can the coast be approachi-d by 
large vesseK One place is Cli.arleston Harbour, whieii is foriin-d by 
tile juiictioii of two small rivers, the Cooper and Ashley, llie channel 
of v/hicli iidiiiits vessels of 16 feet draught. The other is Ooorg 
Town at the liead of Winy'aw Bay’, which adinit.s vns.sols of 11 feet 
draught. Port Rtiyal entranee, formed by the Broad River, tl 
common sostuary of some little creeks into which the tide ascends to 
a consideraVdo distnue.e, also admits vessels drawing 10 or 11 feet of 
water; and on one of the nutuerous inlets which wiml through tin? 
laV>yrinth of ei’ceks and islands with which this portion of the coast 

chequered, is situated the j)ort of Beaufort, which is spacious, but 
dj^s not admit vess'-ls so large ns those which enter ('harleston 
Harbour; the place moreover is very unhealthy and few vessels outer 
the port ‘It. Helena Kouiid is nearly 8 triilcs wide, and runs 10 or 
12 miles iiiluial, htU. it is far too shallow and too much beset with 
shoals to admit vessels of even moderate tonnage. Slone Inlet has 
9 or 10 feet of water, but is seldom usi-d. 

South Carolina, like North Carolina, exhibits throe different 
rsgiona The most western districts are covered with ridges of moun¬ 
tains r.rid hills which belong to the Alleghany system. East of this 
mountain r^on extends the hilly country, which is followed by a low 


plain that spreads over the eastern districts of the state to the ocean. 
But the proportion of the surface belonging to each of these regions 
differs considerably from that of North Carolina. The low plain 
comprehends little more than one-fonrth of the whole, and the 
remainder is almost equally divided between the other two rvgiona 
The line which separates the plain from the hRly region passes from 
Sneadsborongh in North Carolina to Camden on the Watereo, and 
thence to Columbia on the Congaive, or to the junction of the 
Saluda and Broad rivers, and terminates on the Savannah at Augusta. 

The plain along the sea-shore, which extends from 80 to 100 miles 
inland, is a uniform level. At its western border it hiis on iiiiper- 
oeptible ascent to about 200 feet above tine sea. The soil, which on 
the arrival of the Europeans was covered with trees, but is now 

nearly devoid of thorn, is in goneral barren, consisting either of sand 

or a light blackish earth; but it is intersected, especially along the 
rivers, by fertile tracts which yield rich crops, especially of rice. A 
portion is covered with numerous swamps and morasses, which though 
not so extensive as in North Carolina, cover an area of 2000 square 
miles; they ai-e overgrown with heavy timber, such as oak, ash, and 
cypreas. On one siile of iUl tho rivera, and generally on both, the 
margin is a swamp from half a mile to tliree miles in breadth. 

To the wi'st of this plain stretches a chain of sandy hills from 20 
to 40 miles in breailth, beginning at the upper course of tho river 
Pedee in North Carolina, and extending across the state to the banks 
of tho Savannah. This tract, known as tho ‘ Middle Country,' pro¬ 
duces nothing but small pine-trees an<l soinc shrubs, excejit in the 
iiari-ow valleys, to which tho vegetable intmld has boon carried by tho 
rains, and which are very fertile. Botuo of the sand hills are 200 feet 
above tho adjacent valleys. In this region tlio rivers form rapids. 
The country farther we.st, known ixa the ‘ Ridge,’ risiM sonicw iiat pra- 
cifiitensly from the Middle Country ; it is agreeably bivikun into hill 
and dale, and looiso stones and rocks frequently occur on its surface. 
But the valleys ami the lower declivities of the hills have a fertile 
black soil which produces good crops of grain. Tho more elevated 
parts of tho hills are- covered with oak and other liard trees. The 
hilly country gradually rises into mountains, which at the western 
oxti’einity of the state attain a cou.sidcrable licight, tlie'J’al»le Rock in 
Pendleton being 4000 feet above the se.a. The country between the 
i‘iil;rcs and iiionntains may at a mean rise to 1500 feet above tho sea. 
The soil is thought not to he inferior to that of th • hilly tract, even 
the greatest part of tho heights being covereil witli t.dl trec.-i of Imrd 
wood. When it is cultivated it yieMs good crops of corn. 

JJjfdmt/rapht/, Cmaniuiiirations. —Siiuth Carolina is veay well 
watered, its I’iver.s being numerous, and some of consiilerable length. 
But though their volniiio of water is considerable, and of great vslue 
for niochauical |M>wcr, only two of them arc fit for navigation in 
tluir lower courses, and even these only for sin.-dl river boats, on 
account of their .shallowne.ss. But jis tho tide ascends to the saiid- 
liilU their navigation is easy. Higlicr up numerous rapids render tho 
transport of goods tediuii.s, difticult, and expensive. The principal 
rivt*rs arc the Pedee, tlic Santee, and tlie Savaiiriali. 

The Pedee, usu.ally called the <ire.at Pi.dee, rises in the Bine Ridge 
in North Carolina, 36 ’ N. lat. and between 81“ and 82“ W. hmg., and 
is first called the Yadkin. It flows first nortli-cast i»y east iind then 
turns aiiruptly to soiit.h-south-e:ist, in wliich diivobion it travcrsi'-s the 
gold region of North Carolina. In South Curoliiiii it coutiiincs in 
the same direciioii till its jiiiiction with the Little Pcdcc, whence it 
flows Hoiith-south-we.st to the port of Georgetown, at which place it i,H 
called Wiiiy.aw B ly, and forms a wide {u.stuaiy. i t is navigable for 200 
miles by river-boats of 60 tons burden. Tho Litt/e Pedee rises in North 
Carolina ; from its ciitrance into South ('arolina it flows south-east to its 
coulliience with the Lninhor River, whicli issues from tho marsh district 
of North Caruliiiii, when it turns to the south-wi-st, but some distance 
lower again turns south-east to its jiitictioii with the Great Pedee 32 
miJes above Winyaw Bay. The Great Fcdec is joined hy several other 
tributaries in its course through this slate, of which periiaps tho must 
inqiortant is Lijneh'a Cnek, which after a generally sonth-soiitii-cnatern 
course of 12.5 miles from its rise in North Ciirolina falls into the Great 
Pedee on tlie right bunk, about 8u miles higher than the Little Pedee. 
Lynch’s Creek is navigable by boats for about 60 miles. The Santee 
i.s formed by two great branches, the Watei-ee and the Cougaree. The 
IVate/re rises in North C.iroliiia, a little west-soiith-west of the source 
;»f the Y.i<lkin, and is there called Cabi.vba, It runs first east, and 
then south-south-east, in which ilireetion it continues through Bouth 
Carolina to its junction witli the Coiigaroe, having flowed more than 
1.50 mile.s. It is navigable for bo.'its of 70 ions burden to Camden, above 
whicli town lU'o tho (’sfawiia Falls, where the river in a mile and u half 
descends 90 feet; but as tho falls may now be avoided liv a canal cut 
along the river, e.vlled the Watoree Canal, it may' be asHndod much 
higher, at least by river-boats. Tho Cougaree, the other great liruuch 
of the Santee, is formed by the couflueuce of two rivers, the Broad 
River which rises in North Carolina, and the Saluda which takes its 
origin near the Table Ruck, in the most western portion of South 
Carolina. By their junction near Columbia the Cougaree is formed, 
and to this point vessels of 70 tons burden may ascend. The Cougaree, 
running in a curve to the sput:.-eaat, unites with the Wateree, from 
which point the river is called Santee. It flows first south-east, and 
then turns by degrees to the east and is navigable for large barges 
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anil steanj-biiat^ but its mouth is Bhallow. Its course considerably 
exceeds 260 miles. All the:^e rivers have numerous affluents. The 
Savannah, the noblest of the rivers, belongs equally to this state and 
Georgia. It has its farthest bra ^ohes in the uorth-a'estem district of 
South Carolina and the north-eastern parts of Georgia, and forms, 
during all its course, a distance of 260 miles south-south-east, the 
boundary between both states. It has 17 feet of water on its bar, and 
is navigable for large^ vessels to the town of Savannah, 17 miles above 
its mouth, and for river-vessels and steam-boats to Augusta, above 
which town some rapids occur. The tide ascends about 46 miles: the 
ayerojge fall from Augusta to its mouth, a distance, including the 
windings, of about 250 miles, is about one foot a mile. The Edi&to is 
formed by two confluent streams, the South and the Noi’th Edisto, 
which rise in the western part of the Htiite, an«l after being swelled by 

numerous smaU affluents unite near Branchville; the Edisto then 
flows east-south-east to its junction with the stream wliich flows 
through Four Holes Swamp, when it turns to the south, in which 
direction it continues during the remainder of its courae. Some 
distance above its outfall a branch divides from the main stream and 
forms Edisto Island, which is 12 miles long, ami front ono to five 
miles wide. The Edisto is navigable by large boats for 100 miles. 
Them are several smaller rivers in the southern part of the state 
which, though their moiitha are ubstrueteil by bars, are navigable by 
river-boats for a few miles. Among them are the Ashley, which isMics 
frttni Cyitrcfs Swamp and is iiavigiihlc by schooners for 20 miles above 
Charleston ; near which city it joins Cooji rH River, which is navigable 
for 30 miles, niid is coiinocti-d with the Santee by a canal: the 
C'oosaieafchie and the CbmArtAfy; are also navigable for a short distance. 
Hesidcs those rivers lliere arc several sbfirt canals, smdi .as the Sauteo 
Canal, extending from Charleston Harbour to iho S.iutee Uivt-r; the 
Witiyiiw Oaiijvl (7 miles), wliieh eomieets Wiiiytiw Bay ami Kiiiloek 
Creek ; the Saluda Canal, from Saluda Slutals to (Iranliy Ferry (0.^ 
miles); five canals cut lor the iiupr<»veriieiit of the n.-ivigation of the 
C.rtawba lliver; and a few more of a similar kind. Aceordiiig to a 
statonu-iit f»l‘< Jovcriii’i- Seabrouk, South Carolina has now, apart fj-om 
the creeks and iuh ts of i.he sea, an inland navigation of 2100 milos. 

South (.'arolina was the liist of the soutliei'U states to adopt the 
i-!iilway system. The litio.s of railways couiplt-ted in this slate in 18;V> 
nnionntecl to O-li) miles. 'i'lu* Soiitli Carolina line eouiuii-iu-cs at 
Charleston and terminates at Hamburg (i:>7 inile.s), wlu-i-e it unite.s 
witli Ihe Gcort;ia railway. It is coniiciited witli >iie rjiilwaya of North 
Candina by the South CaroJimi am.l Charlotte railw.iy, loy miles Ion-.?. 
The (In-enville and Columbia line, which connects the towns of tho.so 
names, is 114 miles long. 'I'lio Wihiiinghni and AljiueliesUu- line 
coum-etiiig Mi..n«;li(;sl,i-r ill South Carolijia with Wilmington in North 
(’ar<iliiia is 116 inile.s long. Besides thc.-o there ant the Columbia and 
Bruiiebvillo, (57 miles ; the Caimlen Bronch, 37 miles; King’s Mountain, 
32 inile.s; Laurens, 1,6 mil s; Anderson Branch, 13 miles; ami Abbe¬ 
ville Bratieb, 12 miles. Several e.xlitiisions of llie.se lines, as well ns 
entirely new lines, are in progress or in-ojoe.led. 

ff'nfoyy. Mintraln'jfi, in its general geolo;^ieal elniraete.r tins 

stiile re.seiiibles North C.aroi.ina. 'I’here ai-u lirst ihe low alluvial 
tertitiry plains bordering the .\t.lantic., whieli rise into the. cretaei-oiis 
roel.s of the mi<ldlo country: and tlien wvst of tlnt.se the belt of sUte 
rock.s rniining still farther we.^t into the ])riinary form:ilions of the 
iiioiiiitain di-*triel. Tlie low eoniitry is wholly tertiary, eonsi.stiiig 
niaiiily of sands and intirly ehiys, with veins of bnrr-stone and wliito 
limestone. The bnrr-stoiie and lirneslone are .statcil by Lyell to belong 
to the Kocone period. In the alluvial .-tTi-aia have been Ibnud nnme- 
rons remains of nmstodoiis mid other extinct gigantic qnailrnpeds, and 
vast nnnibers of shells oeein- in the Koeeiie sti-ata. The elays ailbrd 
g<.>od fire-clay iiiul excellent materials for the mamifaetnrc of pottery 
and bricks. The i-oeks between the e.lay slate a.nl new rod-.sandslone, 
among which are the valuable carboniferous strata of .Nortli Carolina, 
arc entirely w.antiug in tliis .slate. The gneiss i-oel:s allbril excellent 
building stones, but the .‘•hiti’s do not g.-nerally split well. Sevi-ral 
quarries of (iromising mica, shito have however been opened, Bcd.i of 
fine soapstone, whi-tjitone, Sic, ocour. Within the .series of metamor- 
pliic roeks O'cui-s the eontiiiinition of the iinriferons veins of Nortli 
Carolina. The grnnitie roeks atfonl excidleiit building materials: 
among the finer sorts may be ineutiom -l the re<l granite of the iieigb- 
bonrhood of Columbia, uml the jiorphyritic graiiiUis of Cannlen mid 
Builhlo Creek. The sicnites of Abbeville, Fairliold, and Lcsiiigtoii 
are said by Brofessor Tuomey to Vie very beautiful. According to the 
same authority, the white ami variegated marbles of Spiirtansburgniid 
Laurens form excellent materials for building uml ornaiiieutal pur¬ 
poses ; and iioreelain-earth abounds tbrougliont the primary region 
wherever the foldspathic granite is found in a state of disiiitegiiition. 
The undccqi^posed feldspar of the granites also tiU'ords a good gla/e 
for pottery. 

Among the minerals of !4outh Carolina gold occupies a pi’oiuineiit 
place. 'I'ho veins have bi-en for soino time worked to advantage, 
though the yield is considerably less than in North Cm*oliua. The 
largest quantities have been obtained by washing the river deposits, 
but lumps or nuggets of a good size have been obtained by digging. 
Iron-ore of very fine quality is said to alionnd. Copper and lemi have 
been met with in small quantities. Ooiib is not finind in the state. 
Red and yellow ochres of superior quality abound in Chesterfield dis-. i 
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tnot. Many qfLthe precious stones are found iu various parts of tlio 
state. 

Climate, Soil, AgrictUture ,—The climate of ths low,plain is very 
hot m summer, but comparatively mild in winter. Snow seldom falls 
"OO** dissolved. The thermometer ranges between 
17 snd 98 • In tho months of July snd Aiig^bt the country is doluirad 
with torrents of rain aocompanied by hurricanes, thunder, and llgli? 
ning, and tho air is loaded with noxious vaiiours which geueratifbiUous 
fevers and other diseases. The driest mouths are April and May 
which are also tho healthiest, but November is considered the most 
agre^ble. The cold weather seldom begins before December, and 
terminates in March. Tho temperature is liable to sudden and great 
changes. “ It is not unworthy of especial remark," observes Quvernov 
Beabrook, "that tho atmosphere of the swamps and marshes, so 
poisonous to the white man, are at all times innocuous to his slave. 
If it wero not for this merciful provision of an All-Wise Being, tl.. 
alluvial region of South Carolina in the immediate vicinity of its 
water-courses would soon become a dreary waste, and tt-nanted only 
by tho beasts of the forest.” In the upper country snow and fA>st 
occur annually, and tho snow is sometimes from 12 to 18 inches deep, 
and romaius on the ground for weeks and oven months. The ther¬ 
mometer ranges in summer between 66" and 85", and soinef imes rises 
to 94" and 95”. In winter it range.s between 20” and 65", and falls to 
10" or 11" during the greatest cold, which lasts but a few days. But 
this country is healthy at all seasons. Unn’iciines sonictiiues canao 
gi-cat damage iu tho lower country, and eui-thquukes arc fcltfi*oiii tiiri<- 
to timo, though not freqin*ntly. 

Rcspeeliug the soil, &c., of this state, we cannot perhaps do Vietter 
than (juote the official statement of Governor Seabrook;—" The soils 
though of ovei-y kind may bo said to conijm’lieiid six varieties, each 
tbo licst suited lo a cei-tiiiri crop, yet all of llicia capable of a<lv:intage- 
on.'ly producing Ihree-foiirtbs of the vegetable products gi-own in it.s 
limits. While local differnices are everywhere observable, the sur- 
fuceaud soil of the iippor districts pre.sent a great siniilarity ; and this 
is equally true of tlio lower districts. In the former the liimls are 
broken and liil y, in the latter level; oak is the natural growth of the 
one, jiiiu! of the other, Glay is the soil of imi< h the l.-iigcst portion 
of the state, and, except in the iiriincdiiito vicinity of tlio oei an, is 
uhiio.vt the nnivorsal siibstratuni, A elose still’ lainl ju-edoiuiiiutt-s 
genemlly in the pui i.-'lies south e.ast, and an open s.aiid on tlio sca- 
i^laIl<l.•=. Tho higliluiid.H of tlie country al.M>vc the falls of tlie rivers 
are naturally nuieh superior to those of the. pin»‘-covercd region, but 
the alluvial boLloiiis of the forin--r are greatly surpusseil in ric)inei;.s 
by tho river swaiiijis of the latter. In its capacity for permiineiit 
iinproveiiieut, the gi'iiiiitu half of the itate has been more liighly 
favoured by nature tlian the alluvial. This is inaiiily ascribable to 
the open texture p»!rnieable to water of its clayey snb.«oil, and Ihe 
potash iu tlie soil and siib.-oil, fornu d bj- the decompfi.-ition <>. the 
fehlspar ami mica of the granite. In a few localities liowever (ho 
depth of the siibsLralum and it-s proximity to the suiliicc otter biri-.>n.s 
obstacles to its bigliei- productiou-s. Tliese ninoiig other e.-iuses si-em 
j’et to be operating a-^aiiist tbo cultivation of pcilnqis Ihe greater part 
of those iicciiliiu- soils known ns the ‘Flat Wooils’ of Abbeville; 
those ill the neighbourhood of JJutcliiinurs and Watcrce creeks, in 
Fairfield, ami tlie Blaek-.Jaek lauds of Chester, lleriviiig their fertility 
from the hornbleml disiiiti gratcd rocks, which lie below the elo.«e idiiy 
subsoil, it would appear that steady industry, iueited ami directed 
by ordinary skill, was alone wanting to jirescrve ami perpetuate the 
uiieomiiioii prodiietivenc-ss which, iu spite of long-eoiitiiiued and 
improvident tillage, still distiiigui.dies these remarkable Iraetsof hind. 

. . . 'riio Hwaiiqis, oovoring 2000 sijinire miles of laud of inexlniustible 
fertility, lire «-ai*:iblo of (borough ami eeomimieal drainage and con¬ 
version into aetivo ami available e.-ipilah Tlie ))ine-him]s, embraeiug 
0,000,000 of -leroH, coii.stitiite the most uegleetcil portion of tho state ; 

. . . yet this i.s in all its relations n district of country of iiiiinea- 
surable value. 

Tho natunil im niH of re.siiscitating the soil arc abundant and 
widely difl'iiseil. A large jiortion of the lower eouiitry sliows exhaust- 
less beds of tlic richest marl. Limestoue, though obtainable only in 
York, Spartaii.sburg, Liiiii'cns, and Fiekens, exists in such (|ittuititics 
iu the first two districts, that by railroad eommuuicatioii the cutii-e 
primitive region will at no distant day be furnii hed with this eaitb, 
so essential to the nutrition and development of [ilants. While tho 
Hca-shoro jiarishes posse.ss unfailing supplies of salt nmd, salt grn.-'.s, 
and shell marl. two-third.s of the state are most amply furnished with 
swamp, mud. and peat. 

" The botany of tho state consists of about .30(...) species of plant .4 ; 
of these 2000 *iiro flowering, and 1060 unprovided with flowers, as 
pnris of their organs of friieliflcation. In relation to the formei^ 
about (!.') arc naturalised—that is, foreign pliint.s introduced and nov^ 
growing wild. There are about 150 grasses, of which 1.6 are native; 
30 species of e.seulents (for man), of which three or four ar naturalised, 
and about 70 muw used iu medicine, agi-icultun?, and the of 
wliieh five or six are naturalised." 

The jiriiieipul object.^ of agriculture in the low plains are rice and 
cotton, the latter being also cultivated iu some districts fai-ther 
inland. Tho finest cotton known to commerce i.i that grown on the 
sea-islamls. About three-fourths of the rice raiseil in the United 
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Stiites ara grown in South Carolina. The au<rar-ca^ is only grown | 
with n«ivHutago in tho Beaufort diatri<^ which fwius tho most 
Boutbern pari of the ahite. The fruits of the sea-coast are those of 
tho souttrrn countries of Europe - oranges, lomons, pomegranates,’ 
olives, anil hgs. In the upper country all the grains and vegetables 
of England are grown, with maise in addition. The fruits are also 
those ooraiuon in this country. Tobacco, indigo, and hemp were 
once staple products, and tobacco is still grown very largely. Hops, 
sesamum, Ac., are also cultivated. Among the wild plants tho gin¬ 
seng, gentian-root, and wax-myrtle may be noticed. The forMts 
contain many fine timber-trees, especiallv oak, beech, and hickory. 

On June 80th 1860 there were in the state 28,669 farms under 
cultivation. The improved farm-lands amounted to 4,072,661 acres, 
nninproved lands 12,145,049 acres, valued together,at 82,431,684 
dollars. The principal gnin crops in 1850 were, in bushels:—Wheat 
1,066,277, lye 43,790, maize 16.661,464, and oata 2,322,165. The rice 
ndsed in the same year amounted to 169,930,613 Iba; peas and beans, 

I, 026,900 bushels; potatoes, 136,494 bushels, and sweet potatoes, 
4,887,469 bushels; sugar, 671,200 Iba; cotton, 132,396,400 Iba, 
bting an incraase of 70,686,126 Iba over the cotton raised in 1840; 
tobacco, 74,286 lbs.; hay, 20,296 tons; wine, 6880 gallona 

Tho domestio animals are those of Europe; bl^k cattle are the 
most abundant. Many of tho wild animals with which the country 
formerly abounded have disappeared; but still there are found in the 
mountainous districts, and even in some parts of the lower country, 
deer, bears, wolves, wild cats, foxes, squirrels, rabbits, racoons, opos¬ 
sums, and polecats. The wild turkey is pretty common in the upper 
country, and the wild pigeons come at certain soitsons in great 
numliers. ^'evi'ral kinds of eerponts are known, among which is the 
mttlesnake; but they become continually leas numerous. Alligators 
abound near tho head of tide-water in tho rivci's, and grow to a 
gi'cnt size. 

In 1850 there w’ero in tho state 97,171 horses; 37,483 mules and 
w<sen; 193,244 milch cows, and 684,439 uUmt cattle; 286,661 sheep, 
and 1,006,503 swine. The products of animals amounted to :—Wool, 
487,233 lbs.; butter, 2,981,860 lbs.; chee.se, 4970 lbs. The value of 
nniniais slaughtered during the year was 1,302,637 dollars. 

Manvfocturra and Commerce .—Tho manufactures are chicOy such as 
are required in an agricultural country. The number of inaiui- 
fiicturing ei-hiblishnientg in opemtiou on the 30th of June 1850, and 
])rodiiciiig to the anuual value of 600 doliar-s and upwards was 1473, 
€if which 197 were in Edgefield district, 156 in Abbeville, and 141 in 
Laurens. Of these establishments 18 were cotton factories, employing 
919 persons; 91 tiiiiuerics employing 264 persons; and (i iron works 
employing 1.55 persons; tho iron luanufuctiiro is cuuniied to that of 
CHstiugs. 

The commerce of Boulh Carolina is \ery considerable, and chiefly 
centres in Charlestox. The exports c«»nsist of cotton, rieo, tobacco, 
inyrtlc-wnx, and hides ; and the iinpni-ts of m.onu fact tired goods, and 
the prodticUons of the East and West Indies, with wines fram tho 
coutitiics of Southern Eurojie. Both the exjiorts and imports are 
chiefly made through tlio port of New York, so that the South 
Cuixilina tratio is chiefly coasting. The railways which centre in 
Charleston, and the extensive inland navigation greatly facilitate the 
cuiiiinerce of the state. The value of tho exports in 1852 was 

II, 670,021 dollars, tho whole of which consisted of the ]>roduce of the 
state. The imports amounted to 2,175,614 dollars—1,742,492 dullurs 
in American and 483,122 dollars in foreign ships. The exjiorts in 1851 
were 15,316,578 dollars, the imjiorts 2,081,312 dollai-s. The uiimbcr 
of sliijis which entered in 1850 was 306 of 96,916 tons burden; cleared 
375 of 125,052 tons. The total ninouiit of shijijiing owned iii the 
state was 36,072 tons, of which 7455 tons were prapellcd by 
steam. 


and contains the usual district buildings, several churches, a masonic 
hall, a library, and an arsenal. The river is navigable for boats of 
70 tons, and the commerce of the place is further faoilitated by tho 
Camden Branch of the ^utii CaroUua railway. Some manufactures 
are carried on. Cam len is noted as the scene of two engagcineuts in 
the war of independence; and the most conspicuous ornament of the 
town is a white marble memorial of Baron de Kalb of revolutionary 
celebrity, the foundation of which was laid by Lafayette in 1825. 
Edg^fidd is the capital and stands near the centre of Edgefield 
district, 64 miles W.S.W. from Columbia: population, 2200. It 
contains a court-house, and tiie other usual district buildings, and 
throe or four ohurobes; and has a good local trade. Oeorge Town, the 
capital of the distiict of the same name, stands at the upper eud 
and on the west side of Winyaw Bay : population, 2904. It is the 
next and indeed only other port of any oonsequenoe in the state 
after Charleston, but has oomparatively little foreign commeim, 
though a good coasting-tiade. l^e entrances in 1860 were 2 fortign 
vessels of 297 tons, clescmnoes to foreign countries 24 vessels of 
8686 tona The vessels of the district, mainly engaged in the coasting- 
trade, amounvcd to 2779 tons. Steamers ply regularly betwrou 
Ueoige Town and Charleston. Tho harbour admits ve-ssels drawing 
11 feet of water. The principal buildings are the court-house, jail, 
and six churches. Oreenrille, population 1305, the capital of Green¬ 
ville district, stands near the source of the Reedy River, one of tho upper 
affluents of the Saluda, 106 miles N.W. from Columbia; it contains 
tho court-houso, jail, market-house, four churches, and two academics. 
Hamburg, 73 miles W.S.W. from Columbia, stands on the left bank 
of tho Savannah, opposite to Augustii (Georgia), with which it is 
connected by a bridge 1000 feet long, and a railway viaduct: popu¬ 
lation about 2600. Hamburg consists of a lower town which iies 
by tho river and contains the business houses, and an upper town 
which stands buck from and 60 or 70 feet above the lower town. 
Hamburg is an important cotton mart, and has a large interior trade. 
Etcani-boats ply regularly to the town, and the South Carolina and 
the Geoigia railways couiiLCt here. Newberry, the cajiital of tbo 
Newberry district, is on tho lino of the Greenville and Columbia 
railway, 47 miles W.N.W. from Columbia: population, 1250. It 
conlaius the cuurt-liouso, jail, six churches, and two academics; and 
is a wealthy and fluiirisliing place. Winnaborough, the cajiital of 
Enirficld district, on the Charlulto and Suntli Carolina railway, 21 
miles N. by W. from C. iutnbia: population, 1060. The town stands 
on an elevated and heidthy site; and contains the district buildings, 
which arc of a superior charactci, five churches, and four academies. 
A Baptist theulugiciil seuiiuary, consisting of four haudsuiue granite 
buildings, is in the vicinity. 

Gureriimcnt, Judiciary, tbc .—Tho legislative body is comjiosed of a 
Senate ami a House uf Kepreacutatives. Tlic senators, 45 in uiiiuber, 
are elected by districts ami by ballot for the term of four years ; but 
half the number vacate their seats every two years. Tlie ri-preseuta- 
tivis, 124 in number, are chosen for two years. Every free white 
male citi/.eii 21 years of age paying tuxes, or having a certain freehold 
qiialifieatioii, ami liaviiig resideil in tho state for two years, has a vote 
in the election. The executive power is v. sted in a governor elected 
by tlic joint vote of tho legislature for two yeaivs, being the only 
governor of a state who is not elected by the peojde: his salary is 
500 dullai-s a year, and houso-reiii. 

The revenue of the state ffir the year ending Scjitember 30, 1852, 
was 739,696 dollars; tlie expenditure was 359,913 dollars. The 
absolute debt of tho state was 1,914,438 ilollars, and the contingent 
debt 1,051,422 doliam. Tho total property of tho state was .5,240,467 
dollars. .... 

The militia consisted in 18.50 of 55,209 men, of whom 2591 wero 
cunimissioued oflicers. 


Hiviaiona, Towjia, <fr.- -South Carolina is divided into 29 districts. 
The principal town in the slate is Charleston, which will bo noticed 
in a sej orate article; the capital is Columbia, which with some of 
the other more important towns we notice here; the population is 
that of 1850. 

Columbia, the eajiital, is situated on the left bank of tbo Congnree, 
immediately below the confluence of the Saluda and Broad rivers, in 
33“ 67' N. Int., 81“ 7' W. long. : pojiulation, 6060. The tow-ii, which 
stands on an elevated jilaiii, was laid out in 1787 on a recitangulnr 
plan, the sti-ccts being 100 feet wide. The principal buildings arc 
the State-house, which is 170 feet long and 60 feet wide, the district 
buildings, the churches, market-house, banks, ncadcmics, a state lunatic 
asylum, and a jail. The buildings of Columbia College are extensive, 
but of no gi-eut architectural merit: one of them is an obscrvatoi-y 
well Bupjilied w'itli instruments. There are two theological institutions 
|Ju the towii.^ I’he dwelling-houses arc mostly of wocS, but many arc 
|pf brick. The town is well supplied with jmre water; and is con¬ 
sidered to bo very healthy. A good deal of trade is earned on: tlio river 
^ navigi. up to the town fur boats of light draught; tho Columbia 
Branch,^ tho Charlotte aud South Carolina, and the Greenville and 
Columbia railways meet in the town ; and the surrounding country 
IS a highly cultivated corn and cotton district. Five newspapers are 
published hero. 

Camden, on the left bonk of the Waterce River, 31 miles N.E. from 
Columbia, population about 1200, is tho cajiital of Kershaw district. 


The judiciary consists of law and equity courts of appeals, coui-ts 
for correction of firora, and courts of common jilctui and general 
Be,^iuii 8 , which lake cognizance of all civil aud criminal cases in which 
white men are cuiiceniod. These courts are presitled over by four 
chancellors in equity and six jmlges of general sessions aud com¬ 
mon jileas, who are appointed by a joint ballot of both houses, and 
hold their office during good behaviour, aud each of whom has a 
salary of 3000 dollars. For contracts imdor 20 dollars, magistrates’ 
courts have exclusivo jurisdiction. For tho trial of slaves aud free 

f icojilo of colour for criminal oficuces, courts of magistrates and freo- 
lolders have been established. 

In I 860 there wore in the state, belonging to all denominations, 
1163 churches, which afforded accommodation for 453,930 jiersons. 

Of late years the instruction of the lower classes has been attended 
to by the legislature. A sum of 40,661 dollars was appropriated in 
1850 to the maintenance of a free-sebool system; au%in that year 
there were 1023 jiublic schools, attended by 9122 scholars. Tbo 
children of the coloured people, comprising a considerable majority 
of the children in tho state, are entirely destitute of education, tho 
law excluding them frem all instruction. The education of the luid- 
dlmg and higlier classes is much better provided for than in tho 
neighbouring states. The state college at Columbia enjoys consider¬ 
able reputation: in 1853 it was attended by 120 students. There 
are also a college in Charleston having 70 students, a state medical 
college, three theological seminaries, aud two learned societies. 
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Uiaton/, d'c. —Tho firet net I lenient of whitee in South Carolina was 
about 11570; but tho first pormauent establisliment was mado in 1680 
on tho sito of Charleston. Ih'eviously to this, in 1662, Charles II. 
hod gmntod to Lonl Clanuidon and seven others all that part of 
North America which lies between SI” and 86“ N. lat.; shortljr after 
tho northern bonndai’ios wore extendod to 36" 80'. The proprietary 
government of Carolina lasted till 1719, when the two Carolinaa were 
separated and a royal government was established. During the 
continuance of the propriebiry government Locke’s scheme or consti¬ 
tution was tried, but not found to answer. The present constitution 
was adopted in 1790, since which date it has been twice amended. 
South Carolina was the scene of several serious engagements during 
the war of independence. Its more recent history has been almost 
whollpr connected with the strife of parties, and oonsequentiy only of 
local interest. 

(Colton, SteUiatieal Gazetteer of the United St^e$, 1853 ; Darby; 
Hassell and Smith; American Almanac^ 1854 ; State Reports ; Lyell, 
Travels in America, and Manual of Elementary Geology ; Featherston- 
haugh, Slave States, tec.) 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS; Karpaten; Krapaeks. This great 
mountain range of Central Eur<^ extends from tho Danube at 
Presbuig to the same river near Orsova in tho form of a vast curve, 
with its concave side towards the south-west, and inclosing all of 
Hungary that lies on the left bank of the Danube and noi*th of Trnnsyl- 
v.ania. Its whole length perhaps exceeds 800 miles, for nearly one 
half of whicli it forma the watershed between the North Sea and 
Black Sea. On tho north and north-west the mountains slope down 
to the great level of Northern Europe: on the south to the plain of 
Hungary. The range lies between 44" 28' and 49“ 38' N. lat., 17“ 0' 
and 26° 20' E. long. Its ci-est separates Huiig.'iry from tho archduchy 
of Austria, from Moravia and Qalicia ; and Transylvania from Mol¬ 
davia and Wallachia. In ancient times that portion of the range 
that lies north of Hungary was called Carpates Mons, and sometimes 
the Bustarnic Alps. It Rci>arated Dacia from Sarmatio. 

'The rock on which the castle of Presburg in Hungary stands is the 
most western point of tho whole system. Fi'om this point the moun- 
tiiins extend north-north-east towards tho sources of the Morava and 
AVaag, anti botwcon tho tvv«> wide valleys in which these rivein flow. 
This mnge, which is about 100 miles in length by 16 or IS miles in 
width, is of moderate height, not exceeding 2000 feet above tho sea, 
and is callcHl tho Little Carpathi:ins, or Wliito Mountains. The 
declivities ai-o ratluM" stoop and covered with forests. It is traversed 
by niimtu'ous pa.%ies—one leads from Tyrnau on the \V:mg to Brunn ; 
a second from 'rrontsohin to Olmiitz ; and a third, tho Jabluiika Pas.?, 
at its noithern extremity from Cxoltia to Tcschcu in Austrian Silesia. 

At tho .bd)lunka pass tho Carpathian range turns cast, and con¬ 
tinues in that «lircctii>n fr<»m 18“ 40' to 23° E. long. AVithin those 
limits it boars diilbrcnt names. 'The most western portion is called 
Magui'a; the middle. Baba Gura; and tho eastern, l^szkid, though it 
seems tli.at llic last name is fivqueutly applied to all this range. Its 
length may be bouiowhat more than 200 miles, and its width about 
20 miles or somewhat more. Its height increases towards the centre; 
the Lissa Uur.a, the highest summit of tho Magura r.ange, attiiins only 
4500 feet; but the highest sumudt of the Bsiba Qura rises to 5760 feet. 
Between the norl li-w<*atorii extremity of this range and the most 
tiastem point of the Siideti*; Mountains, which extend botwcon Silesia 
ami Bohemia, lie*s a plain of no groat extent, traversed by the upper 
course of the river Odor; it h.na an elevation of about 1000 feet aln)vo 
the sea. A road traverses this range from tho vale of the Arwa by 
the pass of Jordanow into G.alicia, and leads to Cracow. 

To tho south of tho Baba G»ira Mountains, ajid divided fi’om them 
only by a dc^ep and not very wide valley, lies tho highest jmrt of the 
Carpathian Mountirina, cmIKmI Mount Tatra. It is, propi?rly speaking, 
not a i-iinge, but one enormous rock, extending from west to cast 
about 69 miles, and nearly 30 miles fi-oin mn-th to south in the 
middle, but decreasing in bivadth towards the west ami cast. This 
rockj’ mass is furiv»wo<l by numerous deep ravines on all sides. On 
tho highest part of its surface, whose average ele.vatiou is estimated 
at about 7000 feet, rise several high sumnuts in tho form of peaks, of 
which some pass above tho lino of pcrptd.ual congcdatioii. The highest 
is tho peak of Loumitz, which attains 8779 fci-t above tho level of the 
sea. 'I'hc peak of Eisthal (lee Dale) is only about 36 feet lower, 
and on its nofthern declivity is the only glacier that occurs in the 
Carpathians. 'Phe number of peaks exceeding 8000 feet is about 
twelve, among which tho Kry wan is one of the most famous, though 
it does not exceed 8150 feet, and is lower than most others. 'This 
portion of the Cai'pathians presents generally bara rocks on its surface 
where it is not covered with snow; it contains several small alpine 
kkes. This enormous mass of rock is divided from all the surround¬ 
ing ranges and masses by deep depressions. From tho Baba Oura 
Mountains it is separated by the valleys of the Arwa and Donajec, 
which at their upper extremities, where they meet, hardly rise much 
more than 2000 feet above tho sea. From the Boszkids, which extend 
farther east, tho Tatra Mountains are divided by the liver Poprad, 
which surrounds the eastern extremity, and running nut*th joins the 
Don^ec. The river AATong rises near the source of the Poprad, and 
running west separates the Tatra Mountains from the lower ranges, 
which extend farther south and west, and which fi-om containing 
OEOO. niv. voi.. n. 


iiimierouH mines of metals arc railed by tho Oertnans Ungarischos 
Erzgebiirgo (tho Ore Mountains of Hungary). These Ore Mountains 
occupy a much larger surfiuso than all tho ranges already noticed, 
inasmuch as they extend over all that part of Hungary which lies to 
the north of 48“ N. lat., between tho river Hvrnad (wliich vises near 
tho sources of tho Poprad and AVaag and falls into the Theiss) and 
tho bend of the course of tho river AVang. Its most amithcm extre¬ 
mity, Mount Matra, stretches oven south of 48’. Its length exceeds 
120 miles, and its width 70 miles; but tho whole of this surface is 
not covered with mountains ; it presents only a few ranges running 
west and east, and separated from one another by wide vnUeys, which 
at some places might be called plains. The range nearest to the 
Tatra Mountains Hsos to a considerable height. Mount Dumbier 
attaining 6.509 feet, and Kralova Hola, at the source of the AVaag, 
about 6700 feet; but the ridges farther south are much lower, and 
their summits rarely exceed 3000 feet above the plain of Hungary, 
which is about 350 feet above the level of tho sea. 

The high country extending east of the river Homad runs to 22“ 
E. lung, duo oast: it then declines to cast-south-east, and where it 
approaches 49“ N. lat. to south-south-east till it roaches tho sources of 
the Prutli, Suezava, and Theiss, a little south of which the Transylvanian 
portion of the mountains begins. Tho ivostem portion of this elevated 
region is called Beszkids, but the whole is commonly comprehendeil 
under the name of tho AValdgcbiirge (Forest Mountains) of the Carpa¬ 
thian range. In length it exceeds 200 miles, and its average width may 
be estimated at from 50 to 70 miles. The mountain masses do not rise 
to a great height, nor are the declivities steep; on their upper surface 
they do not exhibit high peaks, but extend in uneven plains, on 
which a few elevations with a very gentle ascent rise considerably 
above them. Only two ranges, of no considerable length and height, 
branch oft' from tho Forest Mountains. One leaves tho princip.a1 
range between tho sources of the Soan, an affluent of the Vistula, 
and those of the Dniester, near 49“ N. lat., 23“ AV. long., passes south 
of the town of Lomboig, an<l dividing the Russian governments of 
Volhynia and Podolia advances towards the Dnieper, on whoso banks 
It continues in a direction soutli-east to tho cataracts between Kidak 
and Aloxandi'owaka. Between tho sources of tho Pruth nn<l those of 
the Sercth and Suezava, several lateral branclx;.? run to the uurth-oust 
and oast across the Biikuwina; but tbuy do not extend farther than 
to tho banks of the Diiut.ster and Pi-uth, with the ext;eptiun of one 
range, which divides these two rivei-s, and tcrniiiiat(!s in low hills 
nortli of Kischeneif, the capital of BeH.sarabi!U In Bukowiua they are 
called Czurno Mountains. 

'rhe most remarkable ridge, branching oil' to tho south, is tho Telka- 
banga Mountaius, which are united to the main rnugo at the sources 
of tho Hernad and Bodrog rivers, and run between these, rivers 
to their junction with the 'riio'ss, a distance of about 90 miles. Tho 
averngo width lioes not exceeil 10 or 12 miles, and its elevation is not 
great, capocially to tho south, where it terminates with tho hills, on 
which the) wine of 'I'okay is grown. 

'I’wo groat roads pass over tho Forest Mountains. Tho mo.st 
western runs noi*th in tho valley of tho llcxlrog, ami traveraes the 
muuutaius between Sztroj)ko and Dukbi by the Diikla Pass. The 
other i-oiul, farther east, unites Hung.ary with eastern Galicia, ainl the 
town of Muukucs with Lembei-g, traversing the pass of Vereezko. 

'I'he Eiisterii Carpathians, calleil also the Tiiinsylvanian Carpathians, 
stretch southward from the soiirecs of tlio Theiss and tho Prutli, and 
surpsuss tlio Tatra range both in extent and cleviition. They surround 
with their offshoots the higli rugged plateau of 'frausylvaiiia. Near 
tho borders of tho Bukowiua and Transylvania the mountains attain 
an elevation of 6834 feet in Mount Petrosch; thence tho muiu range 
runs iimler the uaiiies of Borszelc, Kelemeii llabash, and Li|>schen to 
the Buzzii I’uss, to the east of Kronstadt in tho angle where AA'allachia, 
Moldavia, ami 'rmiisylvania meet, and reaches in Mounts Budiis ami 
Butescz tho resj)ectivo elevations of !>()()() ami 81(50 feet above the sea. 
From tho angle just mentioned the Carpathian Moiiiitain.s turn we.st- 
sonth-we.st, separating Wallachia on the south fmm 'Pnin.^ylvania and 
tho Banat. 'I'lie eastern end of this part of tin* system is called the 
Fagarasch Mountniii.**, the highest points of which are Mount Sziiral 
(7122 foot) and Mount Budi.slav (6888 feet). 'I'he average height of 
these motuitains is about 5000 feet; they extend we.stward to tho 
Rothenthurii Pass, where the Aluta breaks through the cliaiii into 
AVallaehiaoii its way to join the Danube. AVe-»t of the pass the range 
Continues in the sauio »liroetioii under the name of the Hatezeg 
Mountains, which attain their highest elevation in Mount Rctyczat 
(7766 feet). 'I’he termination of the range we8t'”ard along tho fron¬ 
tier of the Banat (tho eastern part of which like the whole of 'rr.ansyl' 
vauia is traverseil by its offshoots) does not exceed an average 'eleva¬ 
tion of 3000 feet. At Orsova the Caiqiathian ridge slopes gr.'idually 
down to the left bank of the Danube, and is eonnccteil by lodges ot 
rock which form the lost rapids in that river with a low offshoot from 
the Balkim on tho Servian bank of the Danube. 

Of tho great offshoots of the Eastern Oarimthians towanktho west, 
two are ivmtu'kable for their height and extent. One separates the 
upper valleys of tho Theiss ami the Szamos; the other divule.s tho 
basins of the Szamos and tho Kbros from tho biwiii of the M.-iros; 
both of them contain some lofty summits. [Tr.ixsvi v.inia.] Tho 
l>riucipal offtjiioot on tho eastern side of the 'I'rfijisylvanian t'ari'athinns 
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run* between the Pruth and the Seretli, and ttaverma in a aonthern 
direction the Bukowiua and Moldavia. 

The principal pasnea in the Eaatem Carpathians are—^the Sorgo 
Pass, which connects the basin of the Bsamos with the Bukowina and 
the towns Bistrits and Suoaawa; the Qjmes Pass, leading from the 
source of the Alnta ipto Moldavia *, the Bossa or Bousa Pass aonth- 
east, the Tomoa Pass south, and ^e Toraburg Pass sou^'west of 
Kronstadt in stmthem TramylTauia, which connect the town just 
named with WsMaehta and Bukbarest; the Rotbenthurn Pass, which 
is trsT e fse d Iw Alnta and connects Hermannstadt with the Walla* 
bhian town of Mimnik; wad the Vulkhan, over which the road from 
Hateseg in the valley of the Syll, a feeder <d the Maros, to the town 
of Vbsgova in Little Wallachia, is carried. 

^ a lieiglit of between 8000 and 4000 feet the Carpathians ore very 
gsnerally oovered with forests; higher up they present bare preoipi* 
tons romcs which frequently have a pyramidal form. 

The Carpathians are composed largely of sandstone diversified by 
quartsose deposits, clay-slate, and beds of limestone; greensand 
occurs at rare intervals, and also masses of porphyry and hornblende. 
Only an inconsiderable portion of the Oarpathiaus is of primitive 
formation. Tatra Mountain and the ridges south of it are composed 
of granite, gneiss, and mica-slate. The Forest Mountains consist 
almost entirely of sandstone and slate, and contain only iron in abun¬ 
dance and a small quantity of copper. The Tiansylyanian Moun¬ 
tains are composed chiefly of mica and clay-slate with masses of 
magnesian limestone and syenite interspersed. Trachytic rocks occur 
in the northern part of the Ktvstem Carpathians between MunkacK 
and Ncustodt. Mount Budos, in the south-east of Transylvania and 
near the point where the Carpathians turn westwanl along the noi-th 
of Wallachia, is of volcanic origin; its flsutks arc covered W’ith sul¬ 
phurous deposits. 

The Carpatbi.'in Moimiains oi'a richer in metals than any other 
mountain system of Europe. Qold and silver are got from the 
mountains which surrouud the valley of the river Oran, at Boesa, 
Kremnitz, KonigHl>erg, and Scliemuitz. Cupper is very abundant, and 
occurs in numerous places between the Gran and Heruad. Lead is 
found in great abundance in all the silver mines, and also in other 
places. Iron occurs over the whole system, but more especially in 
the Forest Mountains, and is worked with great advantage in many 
2)laceB. Quicksilver, zinc, antimony, arsenic, and cubiUt arc also 
extracted, and some of them in considemblo quantity. Opals, chal¬ 
cedonies, garnets, and oilier precious stones arc found in the distiict 
of Sciharosh, to the north of Ejierios, in the valley of the Heniad. 
and also near Tokay, Kremnitz, and Kasclmu. 

Perhaps in no part of the globe is thei'c such an extensive salt-rock 
formation as that which lies on the lower declivity of the north and 
north-oast descent of the Carpathian Mountains, beginning at the tiiwiiof 
Wieliezka, south-east of Ci-acow, and extending round the chiiin cast 
and south-east to the boundary of Wallachia; its length cannot fall 
short of GOO miles; in width it varies very much. Its depth i.s r^u- 
jectured to bo upwaivls of 120 fathoms, at least this is the depth at 
Wicliczka and Bochnia, the only two places whore it is worked by 
the Anstrian government But in many other places salt is obtained 
hy lioiling the water of salt-springs. 

CARPENTARIA, OUI .F OF. [ Acstmai.ia.1 

CARPENTUAH. [Vau<;liise.J 

CARRA'llA, a town and territory of Italy, with the title of i>rinci 

E ality, is annexisl to the ueigiiiiouring duchy of Maaaa, both ol whicl: 

elong to tbe Duke of M odeiia. The total area of the province <if Massa- 
Carrara is 246 square miles, and the population in 1850 wiis 66,867, 
The territory of Cai-ram consists of about 30 square miles, mostly 
mouuiainous, hut well cultivated, and with a population of 11,60t 
inhabitants. It is bounded N. by tlio territory of Fivizzano, whicl 
belongs to Tuscany, K. by the ducliy of Massa, S. and S.W. by the 
Mediterranean, and W. and N.W. by the province of Lnnigiana. 
which partly belongs to S.ardinia and partly to Modena. It ex¬ 
tends in length about eight miles fi-om the sea, to the summit of 
the Monte Sngro, N.E. fivm the ti»mi of Cai-rni'n. The Monte Sagro 
is 6640 foot high, being one of the principal summits of the Alpo 
Apuana, a gruiqi of the Ligiiiian Apennines. From the .south side of 
this luoiuitniu several lower projections or buttresses extend to the 
south-west, being separated frciia each other by n.-irrow valleys, drained 
by small strcauis, all of wdiich unite near the town of Carram, and 
form the Carronc, which flows jxist Avenza into the sea, about three 
miles below Carrara. The.-io lower ridges furnish the well-known 
white niarlde of Ciurara. There arc more than a hundred diflei’ent 
quarries of umrlde of various qualities, some of which is streaked with 
purple or blue, and is called Baniiglio. Homo of these quarries were 
vro rked iti the time of the Romans. In the time of Augustus the 
fiMrbles of Lima (for so they were called fi-om the town of Luna, the 
ruins of «'hich arc seen alioiit six miles S.W. from Carrara) were 
employed in the buildings of Romo (Strabo, p. 22, Casaub.) ; but the 
finer sort, for statues, was discovered ab<,mt the time of Pliny, when 
it was substituted by the sculptors at Romo for tbe marbles of Paros 
and Pentelious. After the fall of the empire the quarries lay n^lected 
till the ISth century, when, the republic of Pisa having taken pos¬ 
session of this district, the works were resumed and furnish^ the 
marble for the school of Niccolo Pisani and his disciples. Since 


hat time new quarries have been opened in succession. The various 
jtreams turn a number of mills for sawing the marble. The principal 
quanies employ 1200 workmen. The blocks are carried down in 
cart^ drawn by oxen, to the beach of Avenza, whore the storohousea 
are, and whence the marble is flipped on board the vessels that 
anchor in the roads. 

The name of Cerrara is supposed to come frrom * Carrariis,' the 
medinvai Latin for ' quarries.* The town, which oontainB above 6000 
inhabitants, is situatM at a distance of 60 miles S.W. from Modena, 
and near the mouth of the Avmisa. It has a fine collegiate churdi, 
begun in ^e 18th century and flhished in'Uie 16tb ; also the church 
of La Madonna delle Qrasie, rich in marbles, and that of S. Giacomo, 
annexed to tbe hospital, which has some good paintings. The princi- 
al square is called Alberica, from tiie uame of the first prince of the 
ouse of Gibo. A oolosaal statue of the Duchess Beatrice d*Este 
adorns the square. *In the town are shops for the sale of common 
objects and ornaments of marble, which are worked by native 
artists. There is also an academy of drawing and sculpture, founded 
by a former duchess of Massa and Modena: it has a president and 
several professors, and a good culleotion of models. Many foreign 
ariists repair to Carrara for the sake of purchasing the blocks which 
they require for their works, and which are rough-hewn on the spot. 
The Court of Appeal is at Massa, where the governor of the province 
of Mnssa-Carrara also resides. Avenza, the second town of the prin¬ 
cipality of Carrara, has 1900 inhabitants ; it lies in a plain, about one 
mile from the sea, the lower hills ai-otind being all planted with vine 
and olive-trees. The high rood from Genoa and Sarzaua to Lucca and 
Pisa passes through Avenza. The pi'iucipal agricultural produce is 
oil and wine; the corn laised on the territory is not suflioient for onc- 
lialf of tbe consumption : the northern mountains are covered with 
chestnut and beech-trecs, and pastures. Pellegrino Uo.ssi, n distin¬ 
guished French jurist, a peer of Fmice, prime minister of the Pope 
in 1848, was a native of Carrara. He was assassinated ils ho was going 
to open the session of the Chamber of Deputies in Home, Nov. 16, 
1848, at the outbreak of the Roman revolution. 

GARRICK. [Avrshibe.] 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNUN, county of Leitrim, Ireland, in the 
parish of Kiitoyhart and barony of Leitrim, witli a small sulnirb in 
the parish of Killukeu, barony of Boyle and county of Ro.scommon, a 
market, post, and assize-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, lies 
ill 63“ 67' N. Int., 8“ 6' W. long., 98 miles N.W. from Dublin. The 
population in 1851 was 1366, of which number 134 were in llo.scom- 
moil county. Carrick-on-Shannou l*oor-Law Union comprises 25 
electoral divisions, with an area of 100,736 acres, and a population in 
1651 of 34,821. Tlie towm is situated on the left bank of the Shan¬ 
non, whero that river is cro.-ised by the leading road from Dublin to 
Sligo. The approach to the iiridge is by a narrow lain' diverging from 
the main street, which terminates in an open wjiaco on tlie river bank. 
Here are arranged the county jail, county court-house, and ni.-u-ket- 
house, adjoining a small floating ilock above tho bridge. The church 
and Roman Cotholic chapel are on the north side of the tuwii ; the 
barracks on the soiitli. Here is also a small Methodist muctiiig-liouse. 
Carrick-on-Sbauuoii, formerly called Carriekdrmmiisk, returned two 
mouibors to the Irish IWliameut, but was disfranchiseil at the time 
of tho Union. The assizes for tho county of T.citrim and quarter- 
sessions in rotation are held here. (kirrick-oii-Shaniion is tbe head¬ 
quarters of the comity constabulary foi-cc. The town is in tlio Diildiu 
military district. 

(Fraser, Handbook Jw Iveland ; Onlnaua: iiurvejf Map.) 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR, county of Tipperary, Ireland, a market and 
post-town, and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, chiefly in the parish of 
Cari-ick-on-Suir and barony of Iffa and Olfa JCast, lies in 62^ 21' N. lat., 
7“ 26' W. long., distant 99 miles S.S.W. from Dublin. I’hc piqaila- 
tioii in 1861 was 6223, besides 1289 in the workiiouso and other pub¬ 
lic institutioiiH. C.aiTick-oii-Siur Poor-Law Union comiu-ises 22 elec 
toral divisions, with an area of 112,629 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 37.469. 

The jirincipal part of the town stands on the^ loft or Tijiperary bank 
of the Suir, and consists of one long stroet parallel to the river, with 
two streets leading to the fair green on the north, and another form¬ 
ing the a[i]>i’oach tf) the bridge on the south. It was a place of con¬ 
siderable note soon after the Conquest. Hero are tho remiiius of a 
fine castle built by Sir Eilmund Biitlor in 1309 on the site of an old 
l»riory of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Tlio same Sir Edmund, 
who VTOS created Earl of Can-ick in 1.316, built the bridge which is 
still standi'ig. Carrick-on-.Suir was formerly celebrateil for its flourish¬ 
ing manufactures of woollens. The place is now chiefly remarkable 
for the fine scenery of its environs, which a late intdligoiit travollc-r 
considei-SBuperii.i-to tho vale of Clwyd ; i. has also been unfavourably 
distinguished by the wrc-tohednes.s of its pauper i>opiilaii.jn. The iSuu 
has recently been rendered navigable to the town fm- vessels of con¬ 
siderable burden. The public buildings are the parish churoii, a large 
and handsome Roman Catholic chapel, n monastery of the Christian 
Brotherhood, a convent for nuns of tho Prol^eutAtiou oi'der, a bride¬ 
well, sessions-bouse, barracks, and fever hospital. Quarter sessii^ 
for the county of Tipperary are held hero in rotation. 

^Fraser, Handbook for Irolomd; Ordnance Survey Mapi Thonif 
Inih Almanac.) 
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CABBICKFERGUS, Ireland, a county of a town, a aea-port town, 
and porliiiinentary borough, is situated in 64* 42' N. lat., 6* 47' W. 
long.; distant 112 miles N. from Dublin, and 0^ miles N*. fiwm 
Bcbflst by the Carrickfergiis branch of the Belfast and BoHymena 
railway. The population of the town in 1861 was 3543. Carrickiergus 
returns one member to tho Imperial Parliament. It is governed by 
town commiasionera. The borough income hi 1860 was about 22X1. 

The town stands on the north-western shore of Belfast Lough at the 
junction of the small river Undhum with the sea, and is favourably 
situated for commerce and manufactures. The houses ore generally 
of stone and slated. The principid street, colled High Street, is ter¬ 
minated by tho former county jail and court-house. Tho county 
business ^ now however transferred to Belfast. At the opposite end 
of tho main street whore it diverges, one branch leading to the quays 
and castle, and another to the Bolfast road, is the market-house, 
a respectable building, erected in 1766. Tho parish church of St. 
Nicholas, nu ancient and commotlioiis cruciform edifice, is situated on 
rising ground on the southern side of the town. The chancel window 
is of stained glass, and represents St. John baptising Christ in tho 
river Jordan. The old steeple at tho west end of the building was 
taken down in 1778, when the present handsome spire was erected. 
The Presbyterians, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Roman Catho¬ 
lics, and Unitarians have places of worship. On a rock projecting 
into the sea is tho castle, an extensive and imposing pile. It is still 
kept up as an arsenal, and is mounted with heavy guns. A small pier 
projects from tho southern extremity of the rock on which tho castle 
is built, and iucloses a dock where vessels of 100 tons can lie at 
the qinay. An extonsivo fiBhoiy is carried ou in the vicinity of 
CairicklerguH. Tho town is not lighted, and W’ater is procured from 
piimpB. 

Carrickfergiis Castle is supposed to have been founded by De Courcey 
about tho end of the 12th century. From tho middle of the 14th to 
the cud of the Ifith century it was tho only stronghold north of 
Duudnlk which remaineil unifoimly in tho hands of an F.nglish gar- 
ri.soii, .lud to the loyalty of the townsmen of Carrickfcigus is chlefiy 
to be attributed the recovery of the Northern Pale in the reign of 
Eliy.fdx^th. 1'he castlo was besieged iirul taken by Edward Bruce in 
lai.'i. Tn 1558G tho town was burned by the island ticota, and suffered 
.'igiiiii in 1400. In l.'io.'i the Scots, under Mac J'ounell, lord of Can- 
tyre, laid clo.se .siege to tho ciistle till July 15uG, when Sir Henry' 
Sidney nlievc.l the garrison with great slaughter of the besiegers. 
In 1573 I lio town w:i,t Imriied by Brian Mac Phelirny O’Neill, chief 
of Cliincboy, who wns hanged here along with Mac Quillnn, chief 
of the Route, in 1575; tho same year Sc»rley Huy Mao Donnell (a 
son of Mac Dotiiieil of Cjiiityre, who had seizixl upon Mac Quillan’s 
country a short time before) attacked the town ami was repulsed with 
great 1« >sH. Sir Henry Sidmy found the place in a very impoverished 
condition. 'I’lie town had iilieiidy begun to be walled with an earthen 
rampart in 1574, tuid in 1575 tho corporation agreed with Sir Henry 
to build a stone wall 7 feet thick and IG feet liigli round a part, of 
the town. The work however was not ccmpletod till 1G0S, when 
after vai'iouf! delays the walls w'ore. finished with a wet ilitch and 
seven bastions. In the w'ars consequent on the rebellion of 1G41 tho 
inhabitant.-', had their full slnu'e of the troubles of the times. Uii 
Augu.“t 2i)th, 1G8!>, it surreiiilered to Duke Schoniberg, commanding 
the army of William 111. On Satiirilay .lime 14tli, 1G»(), King William 
landed hero in person, .and immediately piDceedod southward, ou 
that important campaign whicli at the Hoyno decided tlio future pros¬ 
pects of both countries. On tho 21st Februtu'y 1760, Commodore 
Tliourot arrive<l in tlie baj' with oiio l-l-gnn frigate nud two sloops of 
w.ar, ami having iliscmbarked about 800 men, attacked the town, 
which together with the castle he carried after a smart, action the 
same day. Five ilays later the French forces re-embarked, having 
taken a supply of vietnal.s and aininnuition from Belfast, and were 
captured ou the 2StU otf the Isle c»f Man, after a sevi^rc action with 
Commodore Kliot. in which Thouret was killo«l and 300 of his men 
killed and wounded. The last scene of violence connected with tlie 
hi.Btoiy of this veteran fort was tlie capture of tho Drake, a British 
sloop of war, in the mads opposite the town by Paul Jones, in the 
Ranger, an Amerie:iii ve.s3e1, on the 24th of April 1778. 

Of tho autiijuitieB of Carrickfergiis tho castle is the most interesting. 
Tho^ castle rock, from which tho town takes its name (moaning the rock 
of P’ergtiH, an Irish king of that name, dmwned there in pagan times), 
rises gnidiially to an elevation of about 30 feet towarils the sea, and 
is entirely ocenpied by tho works of tho fortress, consisting of a iloublo 
balliiiin, or upper and lower yard, witli batteries mounting about 25 
pieces of camion. In the upper yard stands the keep, a aquaro tower 
00 feet high, formerly enterixl by an arched doorway in tho second 
story. The court-house and jail occupy the site of a Franciscan inoiias- 
tery, founded here in 1232 by the famous Do Lacey, who was buried 
within the precincts in 1264. Half a mile w'ost of the town is the 
site of tho priory of Woodburne or Qoodburue, on tho banks of tho 
Woodburno River, which has here some pretty falls. Part of the town 
wall and one of the gates are still staiuUng. 

The cotton trade was at one time carried on with vigour here, but 
it has declineil. There arc three extensive flax spinning-mills, a 
muslin bloach-green, and a linen bleach mill and green in tie vicinity. 
Some trade is ^o carried on in tanning, brewing, and distUling. 


(K'Skimmin, History and Antiquities of Carnctfergus, 8vo. Belfast, 
1828; Thom,/risA Afmonoc.) ' -vs, 

CAR RICKMACROSS, county of Mouaghan, Irdand, a market and 
poet-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Carriok- 
miioroM and barony of Fwm^, lies in 63" 58' N. lat., 6* 48' W. long., 
60 miles N.N.W. firotn Dublin: the popnlatiop in 1851 was S684. 
Carriokmocross Poor-Law Union comprises 14 electoral divisions, with 
an area of 00,664 acres, and a population in 1851 of 28,207. 

The to'wn is well built of stone, and consists of one main street, on 
tbe line of road from Ardee to Monaghan, having the market-house in 
the oentoe, with two lateral streets terminating in the Dundalk road 
on the east. Near the parish chnrch are the ruins of a castle built 
here by Robert, third earl of Essex, about 1621. The market-house 
was built from the materials of this castle in 1780. On the western 
side of the town, between Uie midn street and a small river, is one 
of the residenoes of the Shirley family, the principal proprietors of 
this district. There are in the town a brewei^, malt-stores, and an 
extensive distillery. There is a laige weekly market for com and 
provisions. 

(Fraser, Jfandhooh /or Ireland; Account of the Territory or Domi¬ 
nion of Famey, by E. P. Shirley, Esq., London, 1846.) 

CARRON. [STiRLiimsHtHR.j 

CAllSHALTON. [SoRttEV.J 

CARTAQEnA, a town and sea-port of Spain, in tho province of 
Murcia, is situated on the shore of a bay of the Mediterranean Sea, in 
27" 86' N. lat., 1" W. long., 30 miles S.S.E. from tho city of Murcia. 
'I’he population in 1845 was 27,727; in 1786 the population was 
60,000. The bay forms a natural harbour capacious enough to contain 
the loigest fleets, and is encotiipOHsed by hills which shelter it from 
all winds; the entrance is narrow, and is covered by a lofty island. 
La Isoluta, also called La Kscombrera : tho depth of water is 30 feet 
close to tho shores. Forts and batteries on La Isoleta and on the hills 
defenil tho harbour and town, 'i'he great arsenal, once the largest in 
Europe, is now in a state of dilapidation ; the pavements arc broken 
up, the long ranges of magazines and store-rooms are empty and 
deserted. Tho dockyanls also, whence tiiatiy of the great Spanish 
ships of war wore lainichcfl, are now unocoupioil, and tho whole pre¬ 
sents a scene of coniitarativc min and flc.solation. 

The town occufiies tho tlcclivity of a hill aiirl a small plain which 
extends to the harlxiur. It is iiielosed by wa.ls, and near the centre 
the ruins of a Moorish castlo crown the summit of a precipitous hill, 
which rises above a large pile of buildings vailed the Marine School. 
Tho town contains some good streets, but all tbe pavements are in a 
had state except that oS tlie Halle Mayor, the principal street, which 
is paved with flat stones. A fine rml marble is used not only in tho 
buildings but for tbe coinmonest purposes, such as curb-stones. All 
the olil streets have a Moorish aspect; tho liouses are irregularly b’lilt, 
and most of them have look-out towers (miradorcs); tho windows are 
generally small, b.arre<l with iron, ami whore exposed to the sun 
screened with coloured matting. 'I’hc cathedral is of Moorish lu'chi- 
tectnre, and seems to havo been a mosque; it is surmounted by a 
dome, and the interior consists of several small naves. There are 
several other churches, a town-hall, a custom-house, a royal hospital, 
a tlieatre, and a bull-arena. 'I'lie town is unbculthy owing to an adja¬ 
cent swamp, and the water is brackislu It coiuiiiunieates with tho 
river Segura by the Lorca Canal. 1'hc loss of tho Spanish American 
colonies put an end to the liest part of its commerce, and what 
remained has mostly been tran.'ifcrrcd to Alicante. It has some 
manufactures of sail-cloth and glass, and exports barilla. 'I'hc tunny- 
fishery is valuable, and the silver and lead mines in the neighbouring 
Rieira de Almagrera have of late years been rc-opcncd, and arc now 
wrought jirofitably hy several joint-stock companies. 

Cartagena was a colony of Carthage, and was built ii.o. 242 by 
Husdrubal, the son-in-law of Hamilcur Barca, and bis successor in 
Spain. It was named Vurthuyo Xoru to distiugui-sh it from tlie great 
city of Cartluigo in Africa, Tho Greek nanio was KapxvSur V N»a. I’ho 
old city HcetiiH to have stood on the site of tho present town, was 
strongly fortified, and was 20 stmlia in circuinfcrciico (2 miles, 60 
yaixls). It was tho great seat of tho civil adiiiinistratiou and military 
poivor of tho Carthaginians in Spain. Here Hauiiibal regularly estab¬ 
lished his winter quarters, and Jiore he twieiveil the ambassadors from 
Rome. It was taken by usHoult by the Roman general P. Scipiu 
(afterwards Scipio Africanus the Rliier) B. c. 210. Under the early 
Roman cnipcroi's it was a colony, and had tho full title of ‘Colonia 
Victrix Julia Nova tkirthago.' Tho mines were wrought by the Car¬ 
thaginians anti afterwards by the Romans, who are stated to have 
employed 40,000 men in them. 

{b'ord, Handbook of f<pain; Havorty, Wandn -nys in S 2 >a in, ISi'3 ; 
Ptilybius, X. 10, 11, 15; Strabo, iii. p. 158.) 

CARTAQENA, a sea-port in the republic of Now Granada, on the 
northern shore of South America, is situated in 10" 25' 48" N. lat, 
76" 30' W. long., about 70 miles S.W. from tho m«>uth of tho 
Magdalena, 'f he harbour of Cartagena is one of the safest lyid most 
convenient in all America. It is formed by twro islands extern ling 
along the coast southward and northwaixi. Tho most southern island, 
called 'rieiTa Bomba, is about two miles long ami wide, and between 
it and tho Cape Barn is the narrow entrance of tho port, called Boca 
Chico. Tho northern island is on on average bartUy half a mile wide. 
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nnd low, whilst Tierro Bomba lHoi to a moderate height. The 
entooDoe of the port is so narrow that only one vessel can outer at 
a time, and as some sandbaitks oogMi in it a pilot is always reqttired. 
It is defonded by two strong oastl^ The harbour itself is about six 


little agitated os that of a river. 

Ou the northern island and at the most northern comer of the 
harbour is situated the town, ou a sandy tract of land. It occupies 
tho whole width of the island, so that its noxHih-wcstcm walls stand 
on the beach, and tho south-eastern on tho barhour. To tho east of 
the town is another low island, on which tho suburb, called Xixitnaui, 
stands : both are connected by a wooden bridge. Another bridge 
unites the suburb with the mainland. 

The town is regularly built, with straight but rather nanx>w streets, 
which are still more nan-owed by tho pntjecting baleonies, so that 
tliey nearly exclude tbc daylight, and give the town n gloomy aspect. 
Tho houses have commonly two stories, and are bxiilt in the usual 
tSp.aniiih style, with dead walls towanls the streets, but inclosing a fine 
open 8p.aco within, on which lofty and airy rooms open, and which is 
surrounded by a corridor. The t<iwn is strongly defended, and on 
tho land side surrounded by several foi-trcsscs and by a massive citadel. 

Among tho public buildings are several line churches and seven 
convents. The immense cisterns situatoil witliiu the walla of the 
town are justlj' admired by travellers, and the wiiter preserved in 
them is exccUcut. The clitiiaic is hot and yellow fever often makes 
great ravages. 

The inhabitants, who .amount to botw’con 18,000 and 20,000, are 
mostly a mixo<i i-ace, descendants of Spaniards and Indian w'omen. 
Tho majority are sailoi*s nn«l fi.ilicrinen, but many are shopkeepers and 
mechanics. 

The comiuorce of this town was fomiciiy consuhiiuhle. But since 
tho revolutinu in South America its commerce is limitccl to exporting 
the produce of tho vjillcy of the Rio IVlugdaleua, and importing the 
mnuufactui’cd gootls which are consumed in it. Kven this trade has 
i-eccutly declined in favour of ,S;ivimilla, a small port a littlo w-esl of 
the mouth of tire Magdalena. The chief (jxjiorts of Cartagena arc 
now cuufincil to tho precious metals. 

CAllTHAOE, called by tho Rom.au.s Carthuffo, by tins Onicks AVtr- 
chettoH, an aucicut city and state in the north of Africa, long the rival 
of Uoino, was a colony of the Tyrians, and one of the latest I’lia-nieian 
sottlomenls on the African coast of tlio Me<1itcrranean. There seems 
to have been an older Phoenician settlement on the spot (prob.ably an 
emporium or trading cstiiblishmeiit), which, ^cording to Ajipian and 
others, was founded before the siege of l’r*.y, .and h(uj<-c miuli confu¬ 
sion has arisen concerning tho foundation <if tJarthage, wdiich Ai>pian 
refers to the year Ji.c. 12U4, and cithers us.-iign to various datcM hctw'ceu 
this year aud that of tho building of Rome, Acconliug to Aristotle*, 
Cai-thage was founded 287 j-oara later than Utio.o. The name Carthago 
is most piMhfihly the Roman proiiunci.atinn of tho Pliocuiciau Karth- 
hodtha, wliicih means ‘ new city.’ Most ancient writers agi-eo in following 
an old tradition that Carthage was founded by Klissa or Dido, whose 
husband being murdered by bis brothcr-in-luw i’ygiualion, king of Tyre, 
lied with many attendants and other citlsens, and landed on a penin¬ 
sula on the coast of Africa, between Tunes and Utica, which were 
older Phoenician colonies. She purchased or agreed to pay rent for 
a piece of ground to build a town upon, which was called BoKi-a (‘ a 
fortress’), a name which tho Qreektr altered into Byrsa (‘ a hide ’). 
The name of Byiwa, aud perhaps the shape of tho pen insula, which 
naembled an ox-hide, gave rise to the well-known fable of the inanucr 
m which the Libyans were cheated out of their ground As tlie town 
iuoreosed, tho inhabitants excavated a port, which was called Cothon, 
and beoame a great mmtiine and commercial emporium. This is tho 
port of tho town which Dionysius luid Velleius Patoi-culus say was 
b^t 60 yemw before Rome (ac, 813). Megara, Magjir, or Mamdia. 
whioh was hfce a great suburb with line gardens, pi-obably owed its 
name to tho Ih-st Phosoician habitations, called Magar or Magalia in 
the language of tho country. 

Of the early history of Carthago wo know littlo or nothing except 
that it soon became a great commercial and maritime state. What we 
* S**vi*°* V* institutions is derived chiefly fram a chapter in Aristotle’s 
Poutica. 1 he government of Carthage was municipal; and tho city 
ruled over all the rest of the countiy. Tho spirit of the constitution 
se^ to have been highly oligarchical. The chief authority was 
vested lu tno senate, which appears to have been composed of the 
Imads of a few rich, rfd, and powerful families, who divided among 
themselves the duef offices of the state. The senators appear to have 
been ibr life. Ibo senate contained within itself a select body or 
oounoil of state, which the Greek writers call Oerusis, or ' council of 

t ^ Carthaginians had a 

104 magistrates, similar to the Ephori of Spart? but selected 
discernment from among the most worthy / and that the 
Ungs and^e Gerasia of Carthage rcsembleil tho kings and the Oeru- 
sia of Sp^ in their respective offices. Jurtin sayTthat the Gerusia 
was a srtart body chosen from among the senators to watch over 
wd mvestj^to the conduct of the magistrates and especially of 
tho generate roturaing home from foreign command, and that it 
was first established at the time when the house of Mago, by its vast 


influence ami popularity, excited fears of somo ambitiou i dcMigns. 
Two attempts at establishing tyranny were nutually made; ono by 
Hanuo (b.c. 340), and tbs other by llumilcar (b.o. 306). 'J'liey both 
failed, and their authors suflerod death. This ‘Council of llio Hun¬ 
dred ’ is also mentioned by Aristotle os forming the higbt inagia. 
tracy, and deciding all causes. It was probably the same os t he Ordo 
Judiemn sptiken of by Idvy (xxxiii. 46). The Council \v» i*o also 
guardians of the public morals, and, like tho other civil magistrates, 
received no salar}'. • The luembers, acconling to Aristotle, were elected 
by tho Pentarehies, or ‘ Boards of Five ’ (probably a permanent com¬ 
mittee of the senate), who are supposed to have managed thf* Himneial 
affairs of the state. They filled up their own vacancies, and no one 
was admitted into them who had not pteviousl}' served the statu in 
some official ca])acity. 

At tho head of the executive wore two Suffotes (Shophetim, or 
judges, like those of the Hebrews), whom tho Greek and Uumnu 
wi'iters call kings. They presided in the senate, and lai<l before that 
assembly their reports on public affairs. It would seem that the 
Suffetes were TOntiwed annually, but wbotber tho same persons were 
re-elected is not known : they were always selected out of a few lead¬ 
ing families. The election of tho generals aud foreign governors, 
which was the next office to that of suffete, took place in tho Gerusia, 
but was afterwanls i*cferrcd to tho senate aud the people for their 
approbation. A suffete was at times general also, lUid as such headeil 
the armies of the ivpuhlio, while his colleiigiie remained at homo. 
Wioii tho senate and tho siiffotos could not agree upon some particu¬ 
lar points, the question was referred to tho people or eitizens at largo 
for their duoisioii. Aristotle observes that bribery was resorted to, 
and that offices •\vci*e bought and sold at (hirthago. Ono variety of 
this corruption was the habit of constantly regaling tho citizens in 
collective banquct.s of the curia>, or political clubs. What proportion 
tho demos, or people, bore to the whole population, is unknown ; 
“ but whether more or less considerable,” says Grote, in his summary 
on tho jiolitical constitution of Carthage (‘ History of Greece,’ vol. x.), 
“ it is plain that its multitude was kept under dcpcudeiieo to the rieli 
families by stratagems such os tho banquets, the lucrative .npjioint- 
nieiits, with lots of land in foreign depeiideneies, Ac. The jiiirpiiscs of 
govcriunoiit were determined, its powci’s wielded, aud the great office.s 
held—Suifetes, Senators, Generals, or Judges—by the meiuber.-i of a 
small numlwr of wealthy families; and the chief opposition they 
«‘ncouiitercd was from their feuds amongst each other. In the main 
the goverunieiit was conducted with skill and steadiness, ns well for 
internal tranquillity as for systematic foreign and • <*mmcrcial aggran¬ 
disement.. W'lthin tho knowledge of Aristotle t^u-thago had never 
sulTui’ed 4‘itlii.r tho successful usurpation of a despot or any violent 
intestine commotion.” In the later ages of the republic however, 
bitter factions divideil tho state, and boys as eagerly as men took part 
in tho pojmlar tumults. (Polybius, xv. 30.) 

Of tho private and domestic manners of the Carthaginians w'e 
know very little. Their punishments were severe, and even cruel. 
(Jmcifixion was the most comuioii mode of death. We may gather 
from Polybius, Appian, and others that conjugal and iiarental fe.eliiigs 
were strong anmiig thorn. The magistrates during the time of tlieir 
office were required to abstain from wine. Their religion which 
Wivs originally gloomy aud cruel, they derived from Phoenicia. 
Meloarth (‘ king of tho city ’), the Tyrian Hercules, was the tutelar 
deity of Carthage, iis ho was of Tyre and all her colonies; ho is 
identified by somo with Baal and the Sun, by others with tho Aas* rian 
Bel and the jilauet Jupiter. Tho Carthaginians also worshipped 
Saturn, Melee or Moloch, to whom they iminoiated the children of 
the i)oble.st fnmi]ii>s, and sometimes the captivo.s tekon in war to 
propitiate hi.s wmth. Astaroth or Astarte, tlio goddess of tho moon, 
W!is another oj’ their deities. They had also on the summit of Byrsa 
a magnificent teinplo saci-od to hlsiiiuu or yEsculapius. Among 
Genii and HercMi-s tho Genius of Death, and Dido, Uamilcor (who foil 
at the battle of Uimem), the brothers Phiheni aud lolaiis (a Sardinian 
worthy) wore worshipped. There was probably no sacerdotal caste at 
Carthi^e. Sacrifices were offered by the highest peraoiingcs in tho state. 

^ The wealthy citizens of Carthage paid great attention to tho cultiva¬ 
tion and improvement of their estates, whioh were tiUeJ by the forc^ 
labour of the subject Libyans and slaves (for Carthage tin ffiokod largely 
in slaves both white and black). The countiy in thonciglibourhood of 
Carthage, and irdeed all that tract which formed its "i iial territory, 
and which nearly corresponds to the pmscut Rtg«!Uoy of Tunis, was 
beautifully cultivated aud extremely fertile. Wlien Agathocles 
landed in Africa, and when Regulus half a century later, Scipio 
Africanus half a century later still, and Scipio vEmiJianiis another 
half a century after that, iuvadod tho Carthaginian territory, their 
march lay through rich fields covered with herds of cattle, and irri¬ 
gated by numerous streams; vineyards and olive gmimds were 
spread ou everv side, innumerable small towns and villages were 
rtrewed over the^ countiy, and os they drew near to the ‘ Great 
Cartba^ , neighbonrbood was thickly studded with the country 
scats of the wealthy citizens. Mago, a suffete of Carthago, who is 
sup^sed by some to be the same os tho hood of the powerful family 
of that name, who flourished about B.C. 660, wTote a work on agn- 
ciilturo in 28 books, which is the only work mentioned aa having 
boon carried aw’ay by the Romans out of the libraries of Carthage 
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when they ilestroyod that < ity, and which was translated by 
Siliinus. but is iiiifortuiiatcly lost. 

Tho t'tu-th:igiriia.us derivorl their ordinary public revenue, 1, from 
the taxes paid by the pi-oviii.-os (the district of the Emporia, Sicity, 
Sardinia, &c.) in prudnec, and by tho cities in money; 2, from import 
duties, which wore rigorously Icvieil; and 3, tho produce of the 
Spanish mines, which during the second Runic war sutEced alone to 
jxiy tho rnilitaiy expenses of the state. The cdiief state ofiiceaof tho home 
govcnimcnt wci’o hold withou t salary. Tho groat demands on the trea¬ 
sury thei’efore were for tho iiuiintcuance of the military forces tuid the 
expenses of colonial and comuieruinl expenditure. Commercial inter¬ 
course with Ibreigiii'ra was earned on by barter. Mnnufnetun^s and 
mechanical arts flourished, aiul great wealth flowed into tho city by 
tho importation of the precious metals, tin, &a from Spain and 
elsewhere. Gold and silver wore the standard of value at Carthage, 
but there i.s .a strong probability that the i*cpublic coined no money, 
although tho coins of other cit ies wore iloubtlcss cuiTcnt. We believe 
that not a single genuine coin of Carthage previou.s to her becoming a 
H Oman city c>xi.sts. Tho ojdy money i ccordetl a.H pecnli.ar to tho republic 
was a token consisting of a .substance inclosed in leather, sealed, and 
bearing the stamp «)f the state, the whole being of the size and value of 
a tctindrachm. What the inclosed substance was, was kept secret. 

Tho foreign trade of the Carthaginians was a system of monopolies— | 
grasping aiul jealous. 1’hcy carried on a very extensive inland trade 
with tiu! interior of Alrica by the agency of tho nomad tribes, espe¬ 
cially the Nnsjunonc.-*. This tnide extended to tho Nile on one side, 
to the Niger on tho other, and to the intervening oases; their chief 
importations from these regions being precious stones and a vast 
number of negro slaves. Tho maritime commerce of (.'arthage 
i-x tended to all her own possessions and to the sliores of tho states 
in the western part of the Meditori-aneiui. Oil and wine were 
inij)ortfd from Sicily and South Italy for her own use and the markets 
of Cyrcnc; linen and fine cloth wci-o imported from Malta for tho 
AfiiiNin junl other markets; wax, honey, and slaves from Cor.sica ; iron 
fi'oiu d<)tliulia (now Elba), and mules and fruits from tho Balearic Isles. 
Tlio Balearic Isles (before the conquest of Bpain) were chiefly of iiu- 
piirlaiiue as a station connected with tho Spanish trade in oil, wine, and 
luveiou.-i metals. The trade with Gaul was also probably carried on from 
I he JJalearcs. Beyond the Strait of Hercules their ti'iule extended to 
t he tin and amber jii’oducingcouuiries of Nt>rthern Europe ; nud along 
I he we.^t coast of Africa their culoiiicts reached as far south os the 
Island of Ceriic, where they bartered ornaments, wine, vessels, and 
^''."yptian linen for elephants’ teeth and hides. It is not iinjirobable 
that, they reacheii the gold producing countries about the Niger, anti 
t hilt tlicir trading expeditions may have reached tho Azorc.s; but like 
tlieir I'hocuiciaii ancestors the Carthaginians told oxaggoratotl tales of 
tlio dangers of tho Atlantic for the purpose of deterring other marinei's 
from entering upon that comraoi'cial flcltl. Cartluige in her early 
tronties with Romo shows her object to bo to exclude foreign niercbants 
from all porta but her own ; and her own ctdonics slus regarded 
merely as iiieans to extend her trade. Tho city exercised by means 
of her trading factories and colonics an imperial authority in a 
greater or less degree over all the north coast of Africa, from the 
Pillars of Hercules to tho bottom of the Great Syrtis, where.the 
Arm RhiUenorum fixed the Isiundary towards Cyrono. 

The iutorcourso of the Carthaginians with 'I’yro seems to have 
been veiy closely maintained. Wo road in Josephus Cont. Ai)ioii.’ 
lib. i.) that they sent assistance to tho Tyrians when besieged by the 
king of Babylon about i».c. 600, and afterwards w'hen Tyro was 
besieged aiul taken by Alexander tho Groat, the Carthaginians 
afibrded a refuge to tho women, childi’en, and old men of Tyre. 

Mago w’ua the first w'ho made Carthage a conquering nation. He 
is Haiti to have freed his country from the tribute or rent which they 
still paid to tho Libyans for the original groimd on which they built 
their city. It was the policy of Carthago to establish colonics 
among tho Libyans, by means of which a mixeil race was formed, 
callet) by Polybius Libyo-Phoenicians, as distinguished both from the 
pure Phccnicians of Cartbage, Utica, and other maritime towns, and 
from tho Nomades or Numidians of the interior. These Libyans, 
among whom the Carthaginians settled, wore husbandmen, or force*! 
to become such by the intruders. They had fixed habitations, and 
the/ are evidently the same whom Herodotus mentions ns living 
north of the Lake Tritonis, and distinguishes from tho Nomadic 
Libyans. IAfuica.] They consisted of several tribes which in 
course of time made together one body of subjects of the republic. 

Tho military resources of Carthage were chiefly her powerful fleets 
and her armies of mercenaries. Although tho Carthaginians were 
generally unlucky iu their sea fights, their fleets were truly formid¬ 
able in point of numbers. In the First Punic War tln-y had 350 ships 
of war, carrying 150,000 men, in the great engagement at sea with 
Regulus, B.o. 254. Tho navy consisted during tho Sicilian wars of 
triremes, in the Homan wara of quinquiremes, carrving 120 fighting 
men and 300 rowers. The rowers wore public slaves, bought in the 
inttirior of Afrlc-o. After their repeated defeats at sea by the Romans, 
Md the loss of their chief insnlar posaesiuonB, the naval power of 
Carthago was of little importance, and tho republic adopting the 
policy of the Barcine family afterwarda fought its battles bv land 
rather than by sea. 


The army was eom posed of the iLibyuii subjects of Carthage, who 
wwe foreed to serve as they wore forced to till thS ground ; and’of 
mer^narios, collecteil not only frotn the moinadic tribes of Africa, 


which formed the general’s bodyguanl ; they were solccled for their 
rank, wealth, and courage, and were di-stinguished by their rich and 
splendid armour. Ujion d-uigerous cimugencieH all the citizens 
turned out as soldiers; to meet Agathoehjs 40.(»00 heavy-armed 
infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 200 war-charif)t3 inareluMl t)iit tjf the gates 
of Carthago; and tlie dcsiiorate defence of the city (luring its final 
siege by Scipiu proves the warlike mettle of tlie dcseeinhiiits of 
tho PhoDuiclaiiH. The Libyans formed the chief p.art of the. infantry 
and heavy cavalry, and were armed with long lance.s. The Iberians, 
dre.ssed iu white linen vcst.s, had swords with whicJi to cut or tiiriist. 
The Gauls fought naked with broadswonl.s. The Balearic .slingers 
and the nomad cavalry were two de.seriptioiis of force peculiar to tho 
I'unic armies. This cavalry was hinid among tho nomad tribes all 
along tho north of Africa. They rode on Htiiull well-trained active 
horses, without saddle and without bridle, for they were guided by 
a rush halter. A lion’s skin served them for dress and ht'd, and a 
piece of elephant’s hide fur shield. War-chariots were used in the 
Sicilian wars ; but they were suiierseded in tho struggles with Ibitno 
by elephants, the use of which they had probably learned from Pyr¬ 
rhus. Ill time of peace only the garrisons for the city and the foreign 
possessions were kept up. The military system of Carthage had two 
great sources of danger, whi<di are respectively pointed out by Grote 
and Hcercu—namely, the want of attiiehment to tho cause in which 
they (the inereenaiy nrmici?) fought, and tho iiiipo.ssil>i]ity of ealliiig 
a mercenary army together in a sliort time so a.s to meet a Midden 
attack. Tho main .advantage.-! of tlu! system were a saving of the lives 
of the citizens, and tlie dispensing with great military skill iu tho 
generals, who till the ap[)earaucc of Hannibal, luailo llu'ir euiupic.-sts 
generally by overpowering numbers. 

The real terribiry of Carthage seems to have extended about 8(1 
geogiNiphical miles 8outhw.ar<l from tin* city, and its boiUKl.-iries were 
about the same os those of the district named Zeugitaiia, eoiiiciding 
nearly with the present state of Tunis, it included al.-io the strip of coast 
farther south, along which w'ore Byzacluiii and the l']nipoi-ia, or tem- 
toiy of tho sca-porb towns along tho licsser Syrti.s. Thesi! districts 
consisted of fertile jdains, which were enltivateil unilcr the diriHitioii 
jf tho nobles, and supplietl most of the com required for the con¬ 
sumption of the city. But besides her close connection and alliiuioe 
with the older Rhienician cities, Utica, Leptis, Hippo, Hadrmiietum, 
the political influence and indirect sway of Carthago extended far 
inland over many tributary native cliit-fs and nomad tribes. 

The Carthaginians early ttiok j»oss’cs.siou of Melibi (Malta), Gaulos 
(Qozo), the Rnlcarie, and Lipari isles, which had possibly bcjcii pre¬ 
viously held by tho PboDnioiaus. 

Tho first foreign conquest of importance attempted Avas Sardinia in 
tho first half of tho 6th century n.c., under Malchus, Avho falle<l; it 
was renewed by Hasdrubal and Hnmilcar, the sons of Mago. Has- 
drubal, of whom we are told that he had lioen eleven times general, 
fell in battle in Sanlinia; but bis brother Haiuilcar succored in 
reducing tho south part tif the island, where tho Carthaginians 
settled tho colonies of Cnralis (now Cagliari) and Sulci. Sardinia 
yielded Carthage com, gold, and silver. 

Corsica was first occupied by •tho Tyrrhenians, but the Carthagi¬ 
nians early obtained a footing in it; and the two nations united their 
fleets to rt^sist the Rhocteons of Aleria, Avho gained such a damaging 
victory that they soon afterwards abandoned tho island, B.c. 536. 
Tho ’Tyrrhenians long maintained possession of a great part of the 
island, but in the Punic Wars it appears as a Carthaginian province. 

About B.C. 480 Haiuilcar avus sent to Sicily with a great forc^ 
according to Diodorus, 300,000 men. This was (he first attempt of 
Carthage to conquer that fine island, and it was made at the instiga¬ 
tion of Anaxilas the tyrant of Mc^ssana, and of his son-in-law the 
tyrant of Himera, Avho being expelled his country hod taken refuge at 
Carthage. The Carthaginians landed at Panurinus(which,liko8oluutuni 
and Motyo, AA'as an old Pliceiiician settlement that camo under tho {lOwcr 
of Carthage on tbo decline of 'Tyre) and moved thence to besiege 
Himera. Gelonthe tyrant of Syracuse came to the assistance of the place, 
and by a slratagem suriiriscd the Carthaginian camp, killed their com¬ 
mander Hamilcar, set fire to the ships, and totally defeated their army. 
Tho whole Carthaginian force was citlicr destroyed or taken prisoners. 
Herodotus says that tho battle of Himera hapiiene<l on tho same day 
as tho battle of Snluinis. On the news of the defeat the senate of 
Carthage sent mcHsengers to Gclon to request peace, Ai’liioh Gelon 
granted, on condition that Carthage should pay 2000 talents and scud 
to Syracuse two ships completely equipped, and also that the Cartha¬ 
ginians should abolish the cruel practice of sacrificing human victims 
to Moloch. There was after this a period of 70 years of peace, during 
which Carthng!! seems to have reached the highest point of R-s com¬ 
mercial prosperity. It was during this time that two fleets wert! sent 
to explore the western coasts of Africa and Europe. The first was 
commanded by Hanuo, ion of Hamilcar, AA'ho had died in Sicily. He 
tcok out with him 30,000 coloxli8t{^ of the rural population, whom h« 
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distributed in six settlements on the west coast of Africa. Haiiiio 
wsote tin Huumint of bis voyage which he hung up on his return in 
the temple of Krouos or Haturn in Carth^e; there is a Greek trans¬ 
lation of it in Hudson's ‘ Geographi Qrseci Minoros.’ The other expe¬ 
dition under Himilco, another son of Hamilcar, was sent round the 
coast of Lusitania and northward as far os the (Estrymnou Capo, 
which some suppose to bo Cape Finisterre. But the only information 
that we have concerning this voyage is derived from Festus Avienus’s 
poem, who says that he ivmto it from the Punic annals : his account 
is extremely confused and perplexing. 

The second Carthaginian expedititm into Sicily took place about 
nc. 410. The people of Kg<!sta or Segeste, being oppressed by tliose 
of Selinus, applieil to Carthage for assistance. The Carthaginians 
sent first a stnall finT-o to relieve .Segeste, and nfterwanls landed a 
much larger force, with which they besieged .Seliiius. In this siege 
they ciiiployed moveable tower.i and iHittcring-rama. After a 
desperate tlefcnce Selinns was taken, plunilex-ed, and bunit. They’ 
next took Hiinera, which they treated in a like manner, 3U00 prisoners 
being slaughtered to appease the uuincs of Hainilcur. The next 
atta<;k was on Agrigeutuiii, which was also taken li.C'. 40(>. When the 
Carthngiiiiniis attacked Ccln, Jlionysiiis the elder, tynint of Synieuso, 
iiiterferiMl, and a series of wars began between him and the Carthagi¬ 
nians, which, with some interruption by truces, lasted till the death 
of Dionysius. The wars were reiiewe<l under Tiinoletni, who at last 
made peace w’ith Csithage, by which the teiTitoiy of the latter slate 
in Sicily was limited to the west exti’eniily of the island, ilio i-ivcr 
llalicus, between Seliiius and Lilybicuiu, furming its eastern boundary. 
War broke out again between Carthago and Symcusc •iboiit H.c. 310, 
when Agathocles was Ivniiit of the latter city. It was on this 
occasion that a large fle,ct, intcndcil for Siinly, soon after halving 
Carthage, was dispersed by a storm, in which ‘tiU galleys and ‘200 
transiiorts were lost. They however assembled an army in Sicily, 
and totally defeat*:d AgathocIf.s, n.c. 300, who resorted to the boM 
attempt of carrying the war into Africa. This was the first deadly 
thrust at the power of Carthage, wh^iso weak point being thus 
diseovmvd, the example was afterwards followcil hy the Romans. 

After the ileatli of Agathocles, Pyrrhus, who had married his 
daughter, cairu; over to Sicily to oppo.'C the (.‘artliagiiiiaus. He ovei’- 
raii their territory, and took all their towns, e.xe.-jit LilyhfiMiin. 
Pyrrhus howcjver returned to Italy', and tho Sy'raeiisans eh'ctod TIicro 
for thm'r eoiniiinndor. Hiei'o began by attacking tho Maiiiertines, a 
boily of Campanian merciuiaries who had servcil under Agathocles, 
but being ilisiiiissed after hi.s death, had gone to Me.'<Bana, where iiftiT 
being kindly received they suddenly fell upon tho citi/.ens, killed or 
drove thiaii all away, ainl took possession of their houses, wives, and 
property. Ifeing hard ]iressod by Jliero, they applied to the Cartha¬ 
ginian naval coiiimiiudcr, who was stationed at Liparu. The 
Carthaginians came and took possession of the eitatlel. Tho Mamer- 
tines afterwards n-volti-d against them, ami n]>plicd to Romo for 
assistance against botli Iliero and fhe (^*lrtllagilliuns. This gave rise 
to tho first contest between Carthago and Rome, n.c. 265. 

'J’he result of the timt Punic war, which ended n.c, 242, was that 
Carthage lost .Sicily and tho i.i|siri Islands. This war was followed by 
auolln r nearly as ilcstructivo to Cai’thoge. The mercenary troops 
whitdi had sewed in Sicily, and hail been disbanded in Africa after 
the ]iea.ee, without being paid their full stipend, revolted, and being 
joined by ilie subject Libyans devastated the territory of Carthage, 
threatened the inty, and carried on tho war (H.c. 240-237) until 
Hamilcar Barca, who had already, distinguished himself in Micily, 
BuecciMbsl in subduing or rather tlestroying the iiiutiiieitrs. Polybius 
colls this the T.ibyiin war, and he gives a detailed a(x;i>uut of it. It was 
attended with eireuin.staueus of tho greatest atrocity on both sides. 

At tho eiiil of tho war of the inerccimries, which gave the Romans 
a pretext for s«-i/iiig SurtUiiia, Corsica, ami the smaller islands subject 
to Carthagi?, Maaiilcar Barca was scut over to Spain to establish tho 
power of Carthiigo over that rie.li country, ami thus gain a cotn- 
peu.sation for the loss of Sicily and Sanlinia. It was befoi’o setting 
out for S]iain tliat ho nuule his son TTannilial, then a boy' uino years 
old, swear oii the altar eternal hatred against Romo. 

The iuhabitants of Glides, an old Phoonician colony connected with 
Carlhnge. by common ilescent and commerce, had asked assistance 
against some native tribes, and this had probably furnished a jire- 
teueo for the first Carthagiuiail sottleineuta on that coast. During 
nine years tliat Marcn remained m cuitimand in Spain ho extended tho 
dominion of Cnrtliagc over the south and east part of that country, 
and founded the town of Barciuo (Barcelona). Hamilcar was killed 
in a battle agi.,iii.-it the natives (Appianus, ‘Do Reb. Hispiiii.' v.), and 
was succodod by Ihudrubal, his son-in-law, who took young Hajiuihal 
as his colleague. 'J’ho Saguntini, who arc said to have lieen a colony 
from Zacyiithus, beiug jiressod on all sides by the Carthaginian con¬ 
quests, sent deputies to Homo for protection. The Roman senate sent 
deputies »o Carthage, and a treaty was concluded, by which tho river 
Iberus (Ebin) was to bo tho limit of the Carthaginian possessions in 
Spain, ^uojL moreover the Saguntini ami other Greek colonies south 
of tho'‘.^|b||^s were to remain free and independent. Hasdrubal 
Bonio tim^f was killed by a native while hunting, and Hannibal, 
then twenty-six veais of ngo, was proclainied his successor by the 
army, a choicp which was confirmed by the senate of Cartilage. 
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Ho licgan his command by tbo siego of Sagunium, which led to tho 
seound Punic war, ij.o. 218. By the peace (B.c. 201) which terminated 
that momurable contest the power of Csi-thago ns an iudepundeut state 
was annihilated, idhe lost her fleet and ail her possessions out of 
Afrii a, and even there Masiuissn, king of Numidin, was planted ns a 
thorn in her siilo. By tho administration cif Haiiiiibal however the. 
tribute imposed by the pence was paid in ten years, and tho great 
general was meditating to aid Autiochus tho Great with what foiMo 
Carthage could yet muster in order to clieck the triumphal eiu'eor of 
Rome, when ho was compelled by faction to lly from tne city which 
his great talents had immortalised n.c. 195, and to seek refuge with 
Autiochus. Masiuissa seized upon a territory called Tysca, with 
fifty villages upon it, within the Carthaginian boundary. Complaint 
was made to Rome, which sent a commission, of which Cato the elder 
vas one. That inflexible old man inspoctod every part of the great 
jommei'cial city, and being astonished at the sight of its still I'emaining 
wealth and mngiiifieimcc, persuaded hiin.self that nothing but its ruin 
could insure the doniiuiou of Romo. Hence his well-known burthen 
to tlio senate on his return, “ Dclciida est ('arthago.” Some of the 
Roman senators were for moderate and (.'oneiliatory measures. Scipiu 
Nasica, next appointed commissioner to arbitrate bet.weeii Carthage 
and Masinis-sa, went to Cai'thagc, and had nearly settled all contro¬ 
verted points w'heu Giseo, a Carlhagiuiau demagogue, rousoil tl... 
lopuliice to assault Scipio, who was obliged to save hitiisolf fiy flight. 

There is no doubt that, in the impending struggle with Autiochus 
in the cast, Carthago, reduced as she wsus, would have been a source 
of danger L> Rome; and the only safe policy of tho latter was the 
total <le.struclion of her rival, as expressed in the eclebraUsl si-utouec 
of Cato. Tlu^ armed resistance to whic;li MiusiiiLssa at length drove 
the Carthagiiiiaiis was looked upon at Romo as a violutiou of the late 
treaty (a elan.^fo of which bouud f’arthagc: not to undertake war with¬ 
out the permission of Rome), aiul si-ize<l as a pretext Coi* the third 
Piiiiie war. The euusiils Marcius Ceii.soriuns ami Maiiilius Nepos 
were appointed to the command of the fleet and of tlic laud f orce, and 
they received secret orders from tho senate not to desist from hosti¬ 
lities until t^iirthage was destroyed. Tlie cuiisids sailed for l.'tica, 
where, having laiidoil their troop.s, they encamped at. tlie old (.'astra 
Seipioiiis. They tlicn gave a public audience ti> the Cartliagiiiiaii depu¬ 
ties, whoappeami as sufipliaiits before them, and wi-re required to give 
up all their nriiis, as they luul no more occa.siuii for them, Lhc lioinaii 
people taking them under their prolectioii. 'I'ho arms were delivered 
to the numher of 2UUU catapultie, 20(1,000 complete .suits of armour, 
besides an immense numher of spi-ars, swords, how.s ami aiTow.-», &c. 
This being done, the de|>iities waited to hear the final sentence. 'I'hc 
consuls then signified to them that Carthago must be razed to the 
ground, but that tho Iijljabituut.s might rehiiild their houses any¬ 
where, 2 >r<»videil it were ten miles di.staut from the sea, and there 
were no walls or fortificatiou.s. The imlignatioii of the eitizcu.s at tho 
base treachery of the Roiiiaus oven::iiiic all considerations of jirudenco 
or personal safety. They determined on defenee, and the third J'uiiic 
war began. It lasted only three years, .and ended with the utter 
dcHtrnetion of Carthage in tho same year (u.e. 1-lfi) iii which the fall 
of Corinth e.omi»Ictcd the subjugation of Greect;. 'I’ho hurror.s of that 
siege, the ilcsjicrato resistance of the Cart haginians, the. self-devoted- 
iiess of their women, are described by Apjiian. Of 7(Ui,000 luioiilu 
who lived within Carthago only 50,000 surrendered to tjci]iiu ami were 
saved. By a decree of the Roman si-iuite every part, of the eit.y was 
razed to the ground. The literature of Carthage likewise perished; 
tho Romans gave its libraries, with the exception of Mago'.s work on 
agriculture alreaily meutiuned, to their Niiinidian allies; and wo 
know’ through Sallust that King Hiciiqisul had a eollectiou of Cartha¬ 
ginian historians from which Sallust ihirivod some information on tho 
early history of Africa. 

Twenty-four years after the destruction of Carthago (n.c. 122) the 
Gracchi made a vain attempt to establish a colony on its ruins. 
Julius (^icsar revived tlie jirojcct B.e. 4(5, but was not sntrered to live 
to complete his design. His HncceH.-ior Augustus sent 3(100 new'colo¬ 
nists, who were joined to the inhabitants of tho ueighhouriug country, 
to build u new town, which was called Coloniu Carthago, and w'hicli 
Strabo says soon became as populous as any city of A frica. Pliny calk 
it * Colonia Carthago Magnse in vestigii-s Oarthagini.s.’ It rose to con¬ 
siderable st>1endour, had its cothon, or harbour, and hcc.ame the first 
city of Roman Africa. In Christian liistory it is known for its euuneik 
and for tho spiritual labours of Cyprian and St. Augustine. In 439 
it was taken by the Vamlak under (..lenserie : it was retaken by 
Belistirius in 533; ami lastly was lakeii and utterly destroyed by the 
Saracens in (197. Thus ended Roman Carthage, after an existence 
of about seven centuries. 

The topography of Carthage is a difficult and much di.sputed 
subject. In tho following details we have adoiAed the views ol Faibo 
and Barth, which are cinfirmed in many particulars by inferences 
fairly draivn from the ancient descriptions of the siege of the city. 

Carthage was built on a high iieninsnia, bounded N. and E. 
by the Gulf of Carthage; and S. by the lake, or bay, that now forms 
the harbour of Tunis. Tho peninsula terminated eastward in capes 
Ghamort nml (Jarthage, which rise re.Hpectively to above 300 and 
40(1 feet above the sea; and on tho western side it was joined to the 
mainland by an isthmus between two and throe miles across from Hie 
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Lako of Tunis to the sea. The alluvial tlcposife of the Bagrados 
(now Afejerdah) have mode great alUiratiuiis in this part of the coast; 
so much so that the sea, which in ancient times washed the northern 
shore of the peniiisiila, is U(»w converted partly into finn land and 
partly into a salt marsh : the consequence is that the isthmus is 
greatly enlarged in breadth, and the peninsular form of the site has 
nearly disappeared. The Lake of Tunis itself from a deep open bay 
has become, in (tonseqnenco of its receiving for so niaiiy ages the 
filthy deposits of the sewers from the city of Tunis (which stands on 
its westorn shore), a shallow lagoon. Southward from the ))eiiiuaula 
a Tivtiia, or sandy sjnt of ground, mn between the Gulf of Carthage 
and the lake and terminated at the north of the entrance to the 
lattcir ; this strip of LukI Is also enlarged since ancient times, so that 
tlio oneo wide entrance t»i tlio bay is now a mere narrow passage, called 
tfak-el-Wad, or Golctta(‘ throat’). It seems probable that the city «lid 
not occupy the northern slope of Capo Ghamart nor the southern 
.slope of Ca|)u (l.-irtlmge, on the east of the peninsula; and that it did 
not ([iiite extend to the isthmus on the western side; but strctchiMl 
ill the form of an irregular oblong, with its southern end rc.stiiig on 
the lake lioforo inenfioned, the Ticnia and the gulf; its nortlieru end 
on tlic sea, and its greatest length extending nearly due north and ■ 
!.:onth. 

'fowarilH tlie east the city, the whole circuit of which was JIGO stadia, 
or about ;i(J uiiU‘.s, was dcfeiuled only by a single wall, as it was 
naturally ilcfended by the precipitous nature of the coast. But on 
the lalid siile it was «lcf»'ndoil by a triple line of walls, oncdi ttO cubits 
hi di, helow flic parapet.s, and strengthimed with towei-s four stories 
high and ‘JOO feet apart. t)n the inside of each wall wei*e two stories 
of vaulted chaiiiher.s, formed into stables below for S0() ele|>hanis, 
■iii(l ab.ive for tUOO hoi’ses, with stores of forage for both. Between 
lilt; wall.! were barracks, with inagaziiies aii<l stores, for 20,000 infantry 
an<l lliOO cavalry. These landward fortifications scoiii to have been 
itronucst just behind the Byrsa, or citadel; where they ajiproached the 
-uburh of Megara on the north-west, suul the Ticnia near the havl.iour.s 
.it I heir .v.oullu ni extremity, they seem to have been weak and low, 
and .•icioi'iIin".'ly .‘seiiiio in his a.s.<anlts upon the city attacked tlie.se, 
while Mar.-iiis frimi the .se.a attacked the single wall on the 
I'asU'rn .side, 'riie w.ill.s of the I'nnic city cannot ho traced with any 
certainly : bul. the vemaln.s of the walls of Uoinan Giirthage, civotod 
in 121, .are ide.arly viidlile. 

The ]iort of (’.n thago was on tlm south side of the city, and was 
fornieil of a part of the Lake of Tunis, while the hike itself was pro¬ 
bably used as a roadstead. It consisted of an outer harbour for 
iiifrclciiitmen, then- being a pas.sage from the one to the other ; and 
an inner harbour for shijis of war. An isiainl of considerable eleva¬ 
tion, r.dled (.'othon (it i^ now .a pouinsnla), siuiated within the entmiice, 
gave its name also to the inner harbour; its height eoricealud tlie 
harbour from view to scawiml, and made it servie.eable as a signal 
.station. On the land side the inner harbour w.-is jealously screened 
from ob.servar.ion by a double w'oll. Wide quays lined the shore.s of 
the island and the inner port, and arouiiit it were 220 docks, each 
construefed for only one ship, with naval magazines and storehouses. 
As each dock was entered bctw'cun two Ionic columns, the circuit of 
the island and the landward side of the liarboni' jireseiited the appear¬ 
ance of a maguifieciit colonnade. l*ersons frequenting the outer ' 
liarbonr pas.sed at once into the city through gates provided on 
])uriiose, that they might not pass through the docks. When Scipio 
hail blockeil up tlm entrance to the harbour by constructing a mule 
across tlie eastern angle of the f^ake of Tunis, from near the south 
end of tho land-wall to the Tienia, the Carthaginians cut a new 
channel from the inner harbour direct into the Gulf of Carthage. 
The two basins, which were most pi'obably formed by excavaliuu, 
still remain, but their masonry has disap])earcd, h.aving been pro¬ 
bably Mseil as a quarry by tJie natives that afterwards settled on the 
site of the Phoeiiieian city. Of a spacious basin formeil for mer¬ 
chantmen, on the sea-shore outside the walls, tho substructions arc 
still visible. 

Immediately to the cast of tho central ami strongest part of the 
l.andwaril foitiitlcations was the Byrsa, oi' citadel of Ciarthage. It was 
connected with the forum which lay betw«*cu it atul the harbours by 
three nnmiw streets composed of houses six stories high. The Uyi-sa 
is an eminence, suiiposcd to be jmrtly artihcinl, about two Roman 
miles in circuit anil 200 feet high, its upper surfaec fonning a plateau 
that slopes gently towards the soo. On tho sides of the hill are traces 
of its ancient lortiflcatimis, w'hich seem to have risen in terraces one 
above another. On it stood tho rich temple of Ksmuii, or Atlaculapius, 
raiseil on a platform ascended by fiO steps : the senate hold secret 
meetings on important ociwaions in this temple. Tho Byiwa continued 
to be tho citadel of Carthagt) under tho Romans also, who restored 
the temple of iEsculapius. Tho Roman pro-consuls, the Vandal 
kings, and the Byzantine goveimora of Africa resided upon it. It is 
now called the Hill of St.-LouiH, from a French ohapd erected on its 
summit in memory of that royal cmaailcr, who died of the plague 
whilst laying siege to Tunis in a.0. 1270. It is supposed that the hill 
occupied by tho Byrsa was funned when the Carthaginians excavated 
their barbour-i, and that tho name of the original Phceuician settle- 
uient (which most probably occupied tho height of Cape Carthage) 
was transferred to tnis their new citadel. 


South of the citadel, and between it and the harbours, lay the 
forum, in which wore the scuatc-huuse, the courts of justice, and the 
temple of the Phoenician god corresponding to Apollo, whoso golden 
image stood in a shrine overlaid with lOuu talents weight of gold. 
The three streets connecting tho forum with the citadel were stormed 
by Scipio house by house. The other streets seem to have been 
straight, ami to have cro.ssed each other at right angles. 

On the lower terraces of the north side of the hynsa are the ruins 
of two temples, Hiippo.sed to be tho.*}o of .Saturn and A.-.t.-u-tf>, whom 
the Romans called Cnclestis. On the west and south-\vc.-it side of the 
hill are the ruins of baths (famous in the Christian history of Car¬ 
thage), a circus, and an amphitheatre. The city wa.s su(>plii-d with 
water by an nipieiluct .^0 miles long: it derived part of its .siipply 
from the .Tebcl Zaghwati, which is above 30 miles in a straight line 
S. from Carthage, and tho rest fi-oui Zuug-gar, considerably faither 
south. Both fountains were covered in by domed temples of the 
(.Inrinthian order: there are considerable remains of those at Zuug-gar. 
The aqueduct may be tmeod nil tho way, and indeed in some places 
it is ill a good state of preservation—as at tho villago of Arriaiia, two 
leagues N. from Tunis, where is (says Shaw) “ a long range of its arches, 
all of them entii'c, 70 foot high, supported by coliuuiis (pier-<) 10 teet 
squaiv, Tho channel that conveyt*<l the water lies U|>oti ihe.=<o tircho-S, 
being high and broad enough fur a person of ordinary size to walk 
in. it is vaulted above, and plastered on the inside with a strung 
Cement, which by the stream running through it is discoloured to tho 
height of .about three feet.” Tlie p.art of it th.at runs along the jieniii- 
Hula was elegantly built of hewn stone. Some suppose tho aipiediict 
to be a (.'artliugininn work ; others a.si;ribo it to the Roiiian.s. The 
great i-eservoir also remains almost entire near tho line of the wo-itern 
fertilication.s; it consi.^ts of more than twenty contiguou.s eistei-us, 
eaeli of them at leiwt 100 fei.'t long and :i0 fei’t hricid. Ne.-ir the 
Cothoa also is a les.s mservoir, which was eoulriveil also for ool- 
lectiiig the rain water from the Byi’.s.a and udjarcut p.-vveuients: 
the small earthen pipes Ibr conducting the water from the roof 
still remain, Besiiles these there :iro numerous ci.-.teni.s l•l•lllalning 
for the supply of private house.s. Ii> rowing along tlie .sita-shore 
Shaw observed the teriiiiims of the sewers, “ wliieh, being well 
built and cemented together, length of time lias not hecn aide to 
impair.” 

The broken foundation of two building.'—one .siippo-scd to have 
been a theatre, the other a temple of Asl.arte, and apparently the 
largest structure in (Jarthage—comphd.o our enuiiieratLoii of tho 
remains on this interesting site. 

The north-west side of the peninsula w.as oceujucd, r..^ before .-itated, 
by tho suburb of M.igalia (called also .Magar .auil Meg.ira); thi.s was 
Kurroiimlcil by a wall aiij adoriaal with ganleiis irrigated hy canals. 
The wealtliy citizens of 'I'uuis still have gardens hi-ro ue-ir tlie village 
of Kl-Mersa, which is situated near a .s.alt-marsh to tlie noi'tli of the 
i.sthinus. Roman Carthage stouil not. as some ,a.s.sert on tho .site of 
Mag.alia, but on that of tlie I’liiiie eit.v. The land to the west anil 
iioi‘tli-west is divided by road.s into reetaiigular plots, c.ich eontaiiiiiig 
100 liencdin. Thei'o ai’e twenty-eight of the.so plot.s distiuctly visible, 
and the gardens of El-Mersa cover an area suOie.ieiit for two more, 
making altogether 3000 herxdia (or farms of about two acres each)* 
for the 3000 colonists settled in Carthago hy .\ugusius. Cape 
Ghamart is supposed to have been the necropolis of Cartilage ; some 
few graves havo been discovered in its rocky soil. 

(Grete, History of Greece; Falhc, Jl<-rherch<'s sur VEiiiiitoecuniii de 
Uarthaye ; Barth, Wanderunyrn dnrc/i. dif Kiiste tliind> r dfs Mlnel- 
mccren ; Hccivii, Idecn itber die Pofitik, &c. ; Niebuhr, Lirtnns on 
the Hi'slory of Rome; Arnold, J/isfoey of Romt ; .Shaw, Ten rets in 
Rarbanf; Dictionary of Gecih and Roiiia.a Gcoyrajdiy ; Mamici’t ; 
T>ioiloru.s; Appiaii; ijivy; .Tusiiii; Polyhin.s, A’c.) 

t^ARTMEL, L.auca.sliirc, a market town in the {inrisli of Cartincl 
and hundred of Lonsdale, north of the sands, i.s .situated in J2' X. 
lat., 2“ 60' \V. long.; distant 20 miles N.W’. by N. from laincii-stcr by 
road, or 14 miles across the sands at low w.iter; and 254 miles N.W. 
by N. from London iiy mad. The pojiulutiuu of the entire parish of 
Cartmel was 6213 in 1851. The living is a perpetual curacy in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond anil <lioce.se of Chester. 

Oartmei is situated in a vale surrounded hy high and rugged 
eiiiinonces. In 1188 a priory for canons regular i f St. Augustine was 
foumled in Carliiiel by William Mareschal, eai'l of Pembroke. Tho 
funds of tho ancient parish clmmh of Cartmel ivero incorpoi-ated with 
tho priory endowment, anil the parishioners purcha ed the building 
that they might still use it as their parish chui-ch. it is a cnieif.irm 
biiililiiig with a central tower, a choir with richly ornamented st.dis, 
and a fine east window. The nave i.s comparatively modem. • The 
length of the church is 157 feet, that of the traiisept.s 110 feet, and 
the height of tho walls 67 feet, Cartmel Grauimar sch.i-d has an 
endowment of 110/. per annum ; it was in existence in 103,5, hut the 
exact date of its foundation is unknown. There were about 25 selio 
in 1851. 

The streets of Cartmel are narrow and inoigular. Most of the 
houses are built of stone. There is very little trade. There are 
cottou-niilU at upper Holker. The market-day is TuejKtey; lairs are 
held on Whit-Monday, Monday after October 23rd, Wi’dnesday before 
Easter, and November 5th. 
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Three iiiiliM ti) the hoiiUi of (Wtriiol i» a Hpring of boiiio | 

repute, f:!i))e(I Holy VVMl. Near tho town ia TIo|ker Hall, a Beat of 
tho I'larl of liiirliiiytou. In the vicinity aro iiiat^ private maiiKiinis, 
Hiirniiiuiii-W with iilaiitaiion» and pletu4ttrc*gr<iun<ll which extend along 
th«) Blojn'B <if tlio fellH, and itri]iart to the Hoeiierj' much beauty. From 
the rapirlity with which the tide flown «>ver ntich an extennivo level 
Hiirfuce the paniiago acronn the saudn in atteu<led with danger. Clnidca 
are appointcal by guvenimcnt to conduct passengers from nhoro to 
shorn. Tho dintanco acrosn l.an«;asf.cr sands to the ctwt in about 0 
miles, that aoro.sn Luveii sandH to ili*! wcr.st not <jnite 4 iriiles. 



ItorderHoti the proriocsi of AIcssaiKlriu, and on the W. on tho jtruvinccs 
of Asti and Turin. Jt is intersected from north-west to s«mlh-east 
hy the ridge tif the .Monferrato hills, which «livi(lc the valley of the 
Tan.iro fiom that of the I’o. '.Ins viim thriven o/i this tract, which 
]>rodiu:es r.ome of the best wine in I'iedmoiit. it is also known for 
ita Irnllles. (Jreiit inuuhers of slieeji are r<•^ll•ed in the pi’ovincc. 
Silk is ariotln.-r of its ehief proilncts. Tho area is 334 square miles, 
and fh(i popiil.atioii of the province in 1848 was 120,42;!. 

('iiHafi-, the ehief town of the provinee and formerly tho cajiital 
of tins jiiiiripiisati^ of Monferrato, an important city with 21,000 
inhidiiiaiits, is sit.nafi-d on Hie right liaiik of the I’o, :57 miles K. from 
Turin. It was fonneily fitrf'illed, anil its eitadel, built at the close of 
i\i« \(U\i eeulury, wan one. of tho slrougent pla cs in Italy. Since 
tho »\i‘ad.ron.s eampaigiis of Sardinia ng.iiiist Anstca in 1811), the 
town oV C.iisaie lias iieen strongly fortilied »u\»’ei 1 le tlireciion ol 
Oenerid de la Manii.ir.i. Tlu'- To is ^•ro:l.■s■d lieyr by an iron bridge. 
Tbe od i n.^tle. \vlii< b win oii.-e tbe resideiiec ot t.lic iiiunpiise.s *4’ 
Monb-rr.'t.o. isitdl nt.andiiig. The eallicdnd *if San lI\.i.io,.'i i.oiiibard 
strueture, -..lid to have been foniided by King bidtprand in 742, 
cont.aiii.i .‘Iline line paint ing.*, a riehly dec .r.ded .shrine, and a eliap-d oa.-iod 
with eor'.l ly ni.irlde; t lieeliui eli of Saio .i ('atei ilia i.s al. o rich in paint iugs. 
The eliMi'i’li of S.’ili Moni'liieo wa ; built at the e.xpi'hse of tbe js'ilieis 
I'aleologlij, and enii.-.eerated in l.al^t. A toiidi in memory of the 
I'ldeologlii aas erected in the eliiircli over their remains by tlie l.atu 
king of .’tardiiiia in I.*'";'!. Tin' ^•llllrcll was built after a ileiugn of 
Hruinaii'ill", it. has a .splcnilid faeade, ai.d for elegance of proportions 
and ririui' i-s of dei'oiMt.inii it i.s siirpiis..ed l.iy few churches in I’icd- 
iiioiit. Till'ol her I'ciiiarkablc <-Iiiirelies an* those of Sant’ Ambrosio 
and Sant.' llario ; I lie hit ler was onee a pagan temple, its eoiiseeration 
took pill'e ill the 4lh eeiitury. .\iiuiiig tile ancient civil struct.iircs 
of C.i^idc inciitioii iiiie.t lie made i f the eloek tower, built iiefore 
the year llttiit, and repaired in lolo; and the lown-honse, snppo.sod 
pi liMve bci II liiiill by Itramanlc. * 

Cafale h.e. alwi several palm es Iicloiiging to the iiohility, a Ulealrc, 
a royal enllcge. and ;i vnllege li>r hoarders. Tliere are several silk 
faelorics ill the toan, and a eniisidi'rahle trade is carried on in 
|•o|•^l, wine, and oilier agriridtiiriil prodiiee. (hi.ade is a bi.shop's 
see, mill the re.ddeiici- nf the liileiideiite, or governor of the province; 
it has a court id _jii-.lice, fn.ni whieli appeals lie to llie Hiijireiiic 
eoiirt. of Tuvin. The t..i%\n of Moiiealvo, with o7ttU iuUah'itants, is 
next 111 t‘:i...;de 'ill iinpuriaiice. U.-i iiidu.striiil producl.-i are spun silk 
and h'lvtlivr. • 

t'.\S\N. priipt riy Ka-au or K,>zan. the name of a khaiiat, or king- 
diiiii, liiiuul' d hy the Tartars in the iiortli east of Kiirope if 1411, 
mill Hiilijcclcil III |;u.isi;i in l.'i;'>e. The livii gio eriimeiils formed out 
of it II. im ly. Ka.'.iiii, I’erni, Simhii. k, I’ciica, and Viatka are smue- 
tinie.s III .(iii'ic.illy vpoki'ii Ilf as the kingdom of Kii/.an. Tlie 
Hu .-.iaii i..i>vci iiiuciit or prii\ iiiee of <'a.san iiiclinh's a portion of the 
Wsini.'f till' \ oh-,a and ii.s iriliMt'iry till* Kama; and is iKunidod N. 
hy \ iatkii. I',, hy Urriduirg. S. I.y Sindu'rsk, and IV. by Nfsclmei- 


JVovgonuk It lic.s lielweeii I Id'and iiC l.'i' N. lat.. Hi" 20'and 
.*'.! .V* *'■ dreonh'ng to odieial tairvey measmvs 

2;S,.'<(iS square miles, and the pupiiliition in IStO was I,:’.ItViUgi. 

The .aiilai e is in general an nndnhdirig level, the south easUmi 
part III whieli is varied liy f lie we.stern hriiiie.he.s of the I'ral MounUdns, 
wtiile n III lU raiive of l!iiiest.iiiie hills, ealled the I'liilarian Mountains 
riiiis par.dlci niH, ii„. hank of the Volga, but nowhere attains 
« g-i eater cleva til III than I (Hit) fort. 

/he pr/ne/pal rivyr in Ca.san is Iho Volga, w]q\h enters it from 
ill tiu' luirtL-wvift, riiJiii through the heiutof the 
pWYWvo, where it i.s hnr. ased by the hirge rivor Kama, and quits it 
in the south, on the borders of the province of Simbirsk. 7'he Volga 
liOS oonsitici'iililo /ireadtji Indore tJie Ivaiiiu joins it, but is enhii^ged 
to 240(1 feet hy tJm ue('es.sioii of that stream. Tho Verluga, tho 
Jiiigcr and iessiT l^okshuyu, Sviaya, Tsyvil, and Kasauka contribute 
also to niigment the Volga in tliis province. The province contaius 
njanysf"’'! lakes, which ns well as the rivere are well stocked with 
fish. In the Uudarian MoAinttvius aro many sulphurous springs, aud 
much liouid naphtha is fouud. 

Tl^.^^pteato is on the: whole salubrious; but the winter is so severe 
thot fif 0 rivers are coverc-d with ice from November to the cud of 
March. Th 0 ,,^yolga, on tlie breaking up of the ice, rises obove seven 
feet beyond itis level in summer. The &iiits of Western Eui'ope ripen 
in the open air. 


Agriculture is pursued to a limited extent; and a auffleient quantity 
of rye, w’hcat, flax, hemp, fruit, and vc^fotablos is grewii for ordinary 
consumption. The soil is geuernlly fertile, but hands aro wauling 
for its preper cultivation. Whole distriet.s are occupied by forests 
and .swamps; tho chief kinds of trees are tho pine, lir, and oak; 
and the woods al30und in beam, wolves, and feathered game. Large 
herds aud llock.s aro reared on the rich pasture-grounds which border 
the livers; and tbe fleeces of Casan are of good quality. Horse« 
are of good breed, and several line studs aro kept up. Goats are 
nnincrous, pigs much loss so. Among wild animals ai'e bears and 
woIve.s. The'rurtar inhabitants collect much wax and honey. The 
province contains stone for building, chalk, unvl lime, alabaster, salt- 
petixj, iron, and <s>ppcr. 

Tho inhabitants arc engaged generally in spinning and weaving, 
tanning, tnrniug and making articles of wood, and oil-e, iishing, for 
vvbieb last purpose they employ bemp-setsl as well ns nuts, of which 
laige quantities are obtained, jiarticularly in tho districts that lie 
botwoeri Casan and Simbirsk. The population is conijmscd chiefly of 
Uiissian I’oles and Cossacks, who make u\i about half of tho inhabi¬ 
tants. Tlie Tartars who inhabit a ]mrticuhir slobode, or qimi-ter 
of the towns luid villages, are cbicfly arlizans, and number about 
300,000 ; the rest of the inhabitants are composed of Tshuwaslics, 
Circ’a.ssian8, &c., who occupy farms or live in detached villages, 
iiiid aro distingui.shed from tho rest of the population by their 
dirty hfibits. 

This |sirt of Kastern Knrope was formerly calle<l Volgaria, oi’ Bul¬ 
garin, from tho river Volga, and wa.s inhabiteil by a Tartar tribe, 
ii’orcod from their sultlcmcnts by now hordes of Tartar.s, the Uulga- 
riaii-s left tlicir homes and finally settled among, the Slavonic popuja- 
lioii of the riglil bank of the Lower Danube, whom they siibiliiod. 
'I'Uo niiiin.* IJulgarin, by which ibis i>art of Moosia'ba-s been since di.s- 
t.iiigni.'.lied, was thus ilerived from tho Tartar.s of tho Volga. | llrT,- 
A great-griindson of (thenghis Khan founded the city' «>f 
Casan in J2.’>7, which hecame the capital of tho Kiptchak Tiirtniv. 

In 1441 the Khan of (’asuii becamo independent, and eivctcd hi.-? pro¬ 
vince into a kingdom, witich subsisted till 1552, when it wa.s conquered 
by Ivan II. and annexed to Russia. 

(!ASAN {Kazan or Knmn), tbe cai>ital of tho province, is an aiieicut 
Tartar town, which stands on a hill ri.-ing out of a low plain between 
the Casaiika nn<l the Bulak which flows into it, and about five milc.s 
aViovo tbe iiilinx of the Casanka into the Volga: popuhation about 
(.1(1,000. It is eoniposod of the kremlin or citadel, the middle town, 
and the lower town ; the whole is encircled by gardens, fields, and 
meadows, which, wlien the Casanka is swollen by the waters of iho 
A'olga in the spring, aro subject, as well as the lower town, to inunda¬ 
tions. 'i’he kreiriiin, which is <m the banks of the Casanka, contain.-* 
the governor’s palace, archicjiiscopal residence, barracks, pri.sons, ami 
liouses of lairrcction, Init iiariieulurly the highly-veueratcil ‘ Karsian- 
skiiya Boyenialer,’ or Cathcilral <if thA^ol]! Virgin of Oiisiui, the pro¬ 
totype of other Greek c;luii-clies in. various parts of Russia. Tlio 
middle town is cliiclly distiiigiiisUable by the (lostiui-Dver, or Bazaar, 
aud tlie market-place, which is surrounded in mo.st parts by lofty 
houses, chiefly built yf stone, aud planted with row.-* of trees. Seve¬ 
ral of the churches are well built. The lower town, next to the Bulak, 
eoiil.iiiiis a number of rows of bouses, scpai-ated hy garileiis, which arc 
Ibe re.-iiilences of the meriibaiits and ilealers; and also the university 
buildings, a liaiulsomc pile embellished with Corinthian columns, and 
eiiiitiiining a libmry of 30,000 voluiiin.«i, a cabinet rich in Uit.sshin and 
'riirlar coins, colK ctioiis in natnml history and for experimental phi- 
losophy; a botanical garilen, and a well-fiiniishcd uatronomical and 
magiietie obHerviitory. Ciisan has 41 Greek churches, 4 monasteries, 

8 I artar fir [>?aceH of worship; a Greek Heiniuary for tUviuity 

students, 2 gyiiimwia aud 4 other public schools, 9 'Partar school.-*, 
a military school for 3.50 boys, an orphan asylum, and a llnssiau and 
a 3 artar printing house. The city is strongly fortilied, and contains 
an iirseual .and an imperial powd«:r manufactory. From the lowness 
of its situation the town is uiihcallhv, attd there is also a want of good 
Aval-cr for drinking. Casan is the scat of several mamifuctures, parti- 
*;ulivi-Vy wunllcns, cottons, ir.i»-i>cto amt other le.ntber, soap, ciitlerv 
jewellery, ii-i.nwiiro, earthenware, tiles, gunpowiier, spirits, and V.eer 
It 1 .* tlic great mart for the products of tlio adjacent parts of Russia’ 
and cai-rios on an extensive trade by tho Volga, of which toa.% ami 
Asiatic imimitacturcs arc leading nrliclos. There is an active transit 
tiaide A* ith iSibcrin, Bokhara, aud several parts of Kuropean Russia. 
The 'rartar* live as a distinct comimiiiity from the Rureians, and have 
settled on the opposite bank of the Bulak, upon the eminences around 
Lake Kabaii; tlieir tbA'clliugs are small and rude. Casau was captAired 
by tho Czar Ivan 11., after a siege of 43 days, in tho year 1562. The 
town was nearly destroyed by lire in 1774, again in 1815, from tho 
explosion of the government powder stores; and in 1842, when more 
than half the city was reduced to ashes. These disasters aro soon 
1 'opaii‘ed in a counti’y where timber abounds and houses are chiefly 
conatruoted of wood. 

CASBIN, otlierwise written Caavin or Kaxvin, a city in Persia, is 
situated in about SG" 12' N. lat., 49" 53' E. long., 90 miles W.N.W. 
from Teheran. It Avas built about tbe middle of tlio 4th century. 
Under the princes of the Suflide dynasty Casbin became the capital 
of the kingdom, aud reidhincd so Auxtil Shah Abbas removed the seat of 
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government to lepahan. Although now of diminiahecl importance, it 
may atill be considered a fiouriHhing jilaco. TIio town stands in an 
extensive valley or plain upwards of twenty miles in breadth, callod 
the l^lain of (Jasbin. 'I’his plain alTunls good pastiinigo. An exten¬ 
sive system of irrigation by means of subterraneous lujueducts calle<l 
‘ kanauts,’ with the natural fertility of the soil, formerly rendered the 
plain of Oasbiii one of the most protlnctivo districts in Persia. Captain 
Wilbraham, who travelled through this part of Persia in 1837, describes 
the }>lnin of Casveen as almost destitute of cultivation, owing to the 
W'ant of water. “ In the neighbourhood of Casveen,” he lulds, “ hing 
lines of cannnts, or aubtenunean aqueducts, now choked with rubbish, 
intersect the jduin, and bear evidence to the former cultivation of the 
district.” The town is approachefl through a vast extent of vineyards 
and orchards interspersed with olive-trees and inclosed by high walls. 
Fnun this it is clear that in the immediate environs of the toum the 
system of irrigation still prevails. The grapes of Ciisbin are considered 
the best in Persia; and its pistuchio-nuts also are abiimlaut and highly 
esteemed. The wino of Casveen,” says Captain W'itbraliam, “ matin 
by the Armenian inhabitants, is Isjttcr than that generally met with 
in Persia.” The town itself is inclo.scd by a mini wall with tow'ers, 
but without any ditch. In extent it is said to exceed Teheran, 
but “ w'liole streets lie in ruins, and it contains no buildings of note.” 
The old traveller Herbert estimated the })opnlation at 200,UOU : in 
1812 the males were estimated at 2;i,000. V’civets, brocades, ami a 
coarse cotton-cloth called ‘ kerbas,’ are manufactured at Casbiu ; iiud 
the place luis also a considerable iratlu iu raw silk and iu rice obtained 
from the provinces along the Caspian. Any grandeur or magnificouco 
which Casbiu .may once have possessed has bueu destroyed by repeated 
earthquakes, which havo loft little remaining of the more ancient 
structures but broken masses of domes, towers, and old walls. A 
ruined mosque, '^ith a conspicuous dome, and the palace built by the 
Suhide princes, are the most remarkable remains. The palace, although 
HUi'TOunded with ruins, and for the most part abandoned, still sciw'es 
ns the residence of the prince-governor. 

CASKRTA. [TnauA di Lavobo.] 

CASIIKL, county of Tipperary, Ireland, a bishop’s sec, a parliii- 
inentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-fjaw Union, in the parishes 
of St. John the Baptist and 8t. Patiick’s Rock, and barony of Middle- 
third, i.s situated in 62“ 31' N. lat., 7“ 51' W. long.; distant 105 miles 
S.W. from Dublin by the (Ireat Southern and We.stom I’ailway, from 
the Duudruin station of which it is distant 5 miles cast. Thu di.stancc 
from Dublin by the high road is 100 miles. The population in 1861 
was 470S, besides 3449 inmates of the workhouse and other public 
institutions. The borough returns one member to tho Imperial 
Parliament. Cashel Poor-Law Union comprises 21 doctoral divisions, 
with on area of 156,822 acres, ami a population in 1851 of 15,176. 

The city is built round the eastern and southcni slopes of the 
remarkablu eminence known as the Rock of Cashel, which rises 
abruptly from a rich plain abi^t two miles east of the Suir.. In the 
wide.st part of the main straet are situated tliu market-house and 
shambles, and a public fouutaiu. Tbo prlucipal public buildings arc 
tho modem cathedral, a large and handsome building wdtli a lofty 
spire; the lloiuati Catholic chapel ami a convent adjoining; the 
sessions court-house, bridewell, fever hospital, and infirmary. On tho 
north sidu of the main street are tho barracks, and on the southern 
acclivity of the hill is the deanery house, formerly tho archicpiscopal 

f ialacc, a handsome mansion with fine gardens and a good diocesan 
ibmry of 9000 volumes annexed. Near tho iiortheru extremity of 
the main street access i.-i had to tho summit of the rock by a laii> 
which pivsses behind the deanery gai’dens. The assemblage of build¬ 
ings which occupies the summit is of remarkablo interest, comprising, 
iu addition to tho extensive ruins of the old ctithednU, a ruined towror 
and singular stone-roofed chapel of early Norman architecture, 
erected by Connae Mac Cartliy, petty king of Munster, in a.i>. 1127. 

Tho cathedral is in tho form of a ci'oss, tho choii* and southern 
transept embracing Cormac’s eluvpel on two sides; the chapel how¬ 
ever not being built due cast and west, stands a little out of line, 
flanking tho southern side of the choir, to which it serves as a chapter-, 
house, and which is iuter(>osed between it and tbo round tower on 
tho uoi-tberu side. The other buildings on tbo rock arc a hali fur the 
vicars-choral, built by Archbishop Rd. O’Hediaii (1421), who also 
repaireil tho catheflral,. the old episcopal polaco at tho west end of 
the cathedral, and tho remains of the abbey of the Ruck of Cashel, 
founded by David Mac Carwell about 1260. A wall, intended for 
defence, some bastions of which were standing at the beginning of 
the pixisont centuiy, surrounds the platform on which the ruins stand, 
and completes tho pile of building which, from its commanding 
situation, massive proportions, and Binguliu* vuiiety of outline is 
justly considered the finest of the kind in Ireland. The chapel, an 
object of the highest architectural interest, consists of a nave and a 
small choir. There is a slender square tower built iu tbo re-entrant 
angle of tbo choir at the south side, and rising considerably above 
the roof, which is of stone, of a very lofty pitch, springing from 
corbels, and concentrically vaulted underneath. Tho upper vault is 
gothic, being tho only arem of that description in the entire building, 
and forms the ceiling of an apartment, tho floor of which rests on the 
arch of tlie lower vault, whi^ is Nonnan, and in like manner forms 
the coiling of the nave below. This under-mreh springs partly from 
tiSOO. PIV. YOIi. IL 
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the thickness of tlm wall, and partly firun tho architraves of a double 
rango of rud«1y-ca^e«l coluln1l^4 jit oitlior side: tlioso of tho lowci* 
range are sipinro, aMorned with a lo!icii;.'e net-work, and form pedestals 
to the round coluiBn,s of the upper tier, which are ornamented with 
biuids and capitals. Outside, the corbels .sujipertiug the pedimeuted 
i-oof form the architraves to two similar tiers of pillars at cither side, 
between the columns of the loujcr of which ranges the windows that 
light the nave ai-o pierced. The principal climeusions arc as follows : 
Length of tho whole building ontsitle, .63 feid; length of nave, 30 
feet; breadth of nave, 18 feet; length of choir, 13 feet s inches; 
breadth of choir, 11 feet flinches; height of the roof rrom gioniui 
outside, 52 feet; slant of roof, 21 feet; mean ihickn<.-.-i of the wallr^ 

4 feet 1 inch ; length of square tower, 10 feet: breadth, li feet 8 inehrs : 
height, 68 feet. 'These dimensions are given tho inDi-e miiuit'. ly n.i 
Cormac’s chapel is by far tho most perfect siiccimcn of thi.s do.-icrip- 
tion of building in tbo countiy, and a.-i it gives a^ji.inviiiiriiig jiroof not 
only of tho existence but of the excellence of somo works in stoiii* 
and lime, cxcliisivo of round towers, iu Ireland belbro the coming; of 
tho English. 

Donut O’Lonargan, tho iii”st bisho|> nf (.'ii.shcl who rocciveil the 
archiepiscopal pall, uras succeeded in tho see (1152) hy Donald 
O’Hullucaii, iu whose time (1172) the great synod was held here, 
which has been so mueli celebinioil by tho early lii.^toriaiis of tho 
conquest as that at which the Irish jirehite.s are alle-.ed t., have 
recognised tho civil authority of the English king ami tho eeelesias- 
tical snpoi’iority of tho AngUe.an «:hurch. By thU time a n,\vu Icul 
grown up around the seat of authority, large enough to mnk«! its 
burning in 1179 worthy of mcirtion iu tho Irish annals. iJoiird. 
O'Lonarg.aii, the third arcbbisbo\» of tbo name, erected tbo town of 
Cashel into a borough iu 1223. David Mac Carwell, who be.oarno 
archbishop in 1253, fouiulcd the Chantry of 8t. Niehola.i, the Abboy 
of tho Rock of Cashel, and Hoar Abbey, a monastery for (Ji.stereian 
monks, iu the vicinity of the town, the ruins of whicli, still standing, 
attest its former splendour. 

In the wars sulweqneirt to the rebellion of ItVil, (.'a^hol was for 
some time garrisuueil, and the rock jiut in a state of ilefonce by Lord 
Taafie, on the part <if tho Irish royalists; but J,ord Iiieliiipiin, wlio 
commanded tbo Irish parliamentary forces, having approached the 
town, wliich hatl been left by Lord Taafc to defOtid itself, tho inhabit¬ 
ants refused to accept Lord fncliiquin’s terms, on which lie carried 
the ];ilace by ass.ault. On this occasion there was a great slaughter of 
the besieged, of w'hom above, twenty priusts and friars were slain 
before tbo assailants gained possession of the cathedral, when at length 
<|nai'ter was given, and the survivors sulferod to return to their homes. 
The city was again taken by (.h\)mwcll. Up to tho end of tin: last 
century Cashel seems to have been a flourishing jilacc. Before the 
l»n.ssmg of the Irish Municipal Reform Act tho town had fallen greatiy 
to decay. The local lulministi'atioii is now vested in town Couimi-I^- 
siouers, under whose care nincli improvcniout has taken place. The 
ancient water-works, allegcil to be as ohl as the time of Edward 11., 
havo been repurml, ami tho streets have been lighted with ga». Tim 
income of the borough was 367!'/. iu ISl!'. Quarter sessions for tho 
county of Tippcrai’y ai'e held hero iu rotation. Cashel ]>Of.scsses a 
National school and a savings bank. Tho market days ai-o Wednesday 
ami Friday. Fairs are held on tho 26th of March, 7th of .Vngust, and 
on tbo third Tnesihiy in each month. 

Prior to the passing of tho Church Tompor.i,Uties Act, 3 and 4 
William IV. cap 37, Cashel was an nivhiopiscopal see, ami united willi 
the diocese of Emly ; by that Act it was ivduced to a bishopric, p.iiil 
united with the secs of Emly, Waterford, ami Lismove. Tlie income 
of the unitod dioce.s<;s is 5U06/. a year. The tliocese of Cashel com¬ 
prises thirty-eight benefices, including all iu tho oount}* of 'Tijqierary. 
The chapter consists of a dean, f.rchdeacon, jireceutor, treasurer, ami 
five prtdjendaries. 

(Finser, Jlandbmk for Ireland; J’etrie, Kcchstag!leaf Arc/it/idttrf: 
nf Ireland); TVniis. Itni/at Jrisit Acatlimy, vol. xx, ; fJetfintiicr .Sm/’i'-// 

Map ; Thom, Irinh Ahmiiac.) 

CASHMERE, the most extensive, <if (Im aljuiie valleys of tho 
Himalaya range, lies luibciidod iu high mountains, between 33 and .36 “ 
N. lat., 74“ and 77“ E. long. It extends from south-east to north-west, 
between 74 and 75 mill's, and about 10 miles iu brc.adth, when the 
declivities of the mountains are incluilcd. In tho middle of the 
valley, near the capital, Sirinagur, there is a ''.cvol plain some miles 
in width, w'liich seems to have heoii once a lake. Tho jilain of Siriu- 
ugur is sunuundud hy high hilts, with rather a gentle slope, .and 
covered with fuio l.arge trees and excellent p.^sti I’e.s. Ih-liiml them 
rise the mountains, the loftiest of which is about 15,000 feet high. 

Almost iuiiiimerablu rivulets descend from the sides of tho moun¬ 
tains on tho margin of the snow-lino, and are abumluutly filled with 
water at all .seasons. 'Fhoy join in tho centre i>f tho valley a river, 
which rises at its .south-eastern extremity. I'liis rive** called tho 
Jelum, or Bohut (tbo ll^'daspcs of .\lexaudor), has at Siriuagur, about 
60 miles from its source, so mneli water, that Bernier eoijiji:uv.s it 
with tho Seine at Paris. Its course through the plain i.s ginitle, and 
it continues so to tho Lake of Wulur, issuing fnjin wliieli iu a westerly 
direction, the river enters a hilly country, where it is soon hairewod 
by steep rocks. It forma several rapids and cataracts, until it rcfichc-s 
Muzxulforabad, a town of tho Paiijab, Tho Jelum joins the Oheuab 
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(Aoeaines), and flows into the Indus. The lislce Wnlur has a circuit 
of about 40 miles. It is partly surrounded by Atensive forests, in 
-which there are numerous wild animals. Near th^capital is another 
Jake called Dhjtl, which, though shallow, is of considerable extent; it is 
divided by dams into several parts, and contains many floating islands. 

Nnmoimis canals intersect the plain in every direction, which, 
bceidc-H watering the contiguous lands, afford great facilities to com- 
uiuiucation, being large and deep cnougii to be navigatewl by river 
hai-goB. In summer the heat though groat is less opprossive than on 
the banks of the Ganges or Jiimna. The winters ore of course cold 
in a valley which is 6000 or COOO feet abf»vc the se.a. In 1822 Moor- 
orofb found that the snow began to fall in tlie middle of December, 
and the phun was not clear of it before the end of March. _Tho sky 
tbu-ing the winter months (from December to March) is so misty that 
the sun is seldom seen, and when soon it is only for o short time. 
Towards ti)o funi f)f March and in April it is more li-cqncntlv visible, 
but attoinled by a rapid siicci-Hsion of gusts of wind with hnil. .Tune, 
July, and August are hot; but tlio inc»rnings, cvcniiigs,and nightsai*o 
gcnoriilly cool. 

■Srinicfiuins, thoTigli rarely, a failure of the rice croj} has been 
ijxporicnia’d, owing to tji • siiinmcr heat not lasting long enough to 
rijH-ii the {'rain. (.!n.-limoro produces wheat, barley, buckwheat, 
millet, maize, pulse, and rice. Uieo may be considcrctl as the staple, 
it is grown «t a coii.iidcr.iblo elevation on the desdivities of tbo 
mountains, as the Htrinms wbieb descend fn ni their sides afford 
fneililies for watering the Helds. The 8inghiu-:i. or watcr-tmi, which 
<]iiring eight or nine nnniths of the ycfir is 1 -dn.-cl from the bottom of 
the hnke Wulnr, iifl'onls a sv\])ply of food,for many of the poorer 
inlubitmits. Of tliis artiele 00,000 tons are ^ i-.i'-nred annually, snf- 
Hcient I'm- the support of o(),000 persons. The mm ’l.aginous pith of 
tlie wiiti r lily also Hiijiports :i considerable mirabe.- >1“ people during 
eight inontlis. Turnips, spinach, loose-le.avcd eal>l)agc!.t, nnd K lt-ices 
of the same description, are raised in the usual way ; nnd cuoumliers, 
goiu-tls, ami uudotis, in great quantities, by the iTigenioiis uml simple 
eontrivam-e of platferms floating on tlie lakes. The lu swimmiii" beds 
!irc eomiminly 2 fet t thick, 7 feet broad, ami of eonsiilerablo length. 
Among I he eiiltivated plaids the, crocus is the only one wbi<di fni-nisdics 
an article of exjior', the salVrou of Oashmero Vieing known in nil jiarts 
of Western .\sia. 

'Pile priiu'ipid fruits ai-o apples, jicaro, poaclies, quinces, ajirieots, 
almonds, pumegranates, tnullievries, walnuts, hazel-nuts, pistachios, 
jilums, eheiiie:*, and a nondescrliit species of grapes, called ‘sungiit’ 
by thi'natives. 'Phis grape jields by distillation a bevt-rnge which, 
in tlie fipiiiion nf the Chinese, is in>t iiil'erior to tlmt of t'le ordinary 
grape. Common grapes also tdxmml, ;iiid the wine wliieli i.s made 
re--eiiit>les fVIaih'ir.i. Most of these fruit-trees cover hii-ge tract.s of 
prom.’il on the deelivities of the hills, njid have no owners ; the fruit 
i 1 g itliere.l by (he labouring elasses, .and often constitnti s their prin¬ 
cipal nilisisti nee. No ti-ees are enitivated witJi any care except the 
naliiid-, of wiiieli thei-e are Hire*- difti-reut kinds. Tin? kernel is oaten, 
and used for making oil; and the lin.sks of tlie fruit are employed in 
dycii:g black. Cashmeiv is fam<,>ns for its llowi-rs, esjiocially roses, 
nhi.-h are cultivat 'd with cave, and from them ‘attar’ is extracted. 

IJor. e.s arc not numerous, and uro of a small size but hardy. More 
attentioii is paid to bhu-k cattle ; the breed is not hirgi-, but gives 
iibundaiiei- of milk. Sheeji ar;> very {ileutiful and their Hesli i.s well 
tlavoni-fd ; goats abound in ditVevent places. Keitlier poisonous nor 
earuivorous wiki animals are saiil to exis-t. in Cashmere; but the 
f-•ivst.s abound witli sointJ kinds of «leer, and the rivers with fish .and 
water fowl. Docs are v«-iy numeroim, and each farmer has seveml 
bec-hives in the walls of his housi*. 'riieso hives are of a cylindrical 
form, and extend quite throngli the wall, Silk-woi-ras are re.ared to 
some extent. Iron is ahumlnut. Copjier, plumbago, .and load exist, 
blit are not worked. 

The population of (’iislimei e, formerly a luillioii, was reduced by 
the tyranny' of the iSiklis to about 200,000. Tt consists, with few 
excejitions, of the native.s, who ajqiear to be of Hindoo origin. The 
(.'ashmeriaiis art! industrious, which is shown in the excellonee of 
their eultivation, and tlio perfection which their manufactures have 
attained. The princiiinl brnneh of industry is shawl-making, in which 
00,0o0 individuals are employed, though the number of looms, which 
tw'o hvindrod years agti amounted to 40,000, baa been greatly rodtieed. 
Aeoonling to an estimate, 80,000 shawls aro annually made, but the 
number is constmlly ibietuatiug, so that no eorreot estimato can be 
formed, raper is iiiamifactnrecl, and is considered th«“ best matlo in 
\Vesti-rn As 'Phe (.'nslimi-rinns wtirk with great skill and taste 
dilPereul idijecls in weoii, wliich, us well as lacker-Work, are exported 
to the neighbouring countries. The extraction of tho attar of roses ii 
an iinpoH^int branch of industry. Tho transport of goods over the 
high mountains is ehielly elPecled by-men who carry them on tlieir 
backs. lletweiiU Casbuicre and Laclak sheep ai’O uiiipluved ti> cari-y 
burdous. 

Sirinagur (Sranagural, the capital, eontains not more than 40,000 
inhabitant It i.< nearly in the eeutre tif tho plain, on tho right bank 
of the Jelum, and ia traversed \>y two siuall nvers. The streets are 
narrow and {lirtj’. The houses, built of wood, nro commonly four 
stories high, and sometimes higher. The ground-floor serves as 
f'teblos, nnd for hohling agricultui-al or other utensils. Tho family 


live in the first floor, and the third and fourth are used as magasines 
of goods and provisions The roofs of the houses are oovered with 
tulipan beds. There is no good public building. Ulamahad, higher 
up the river Jelum, » also a considerable town, situated on the right 
bank, where the river boeomes navigable for liarges. Samjtre, likewise 

IKipnlous town, is also on tho right bank of the Jelum, but about 
twelve miles lielow Sirinagur. 

Cashmere seems t«> have formed an independent king<lom np to tho 
13th or 14t.h century, when it w'as subjected to the tjazueyiclos, and 
afterwards united to the dominions of the emperors of Delhi. When 
that empire was destroyed, about the middle of the Inst century, 
Cashmeixf vvas taken by the Afghans, who remained in possession of 
it until 1819, when it became a part of tho extensive dominions of tho 
Mnimraja llunjcet *Sing, the sovereign of tho Sikhs. It at present 
I forms part of the territoines hold by Gholab Sing under British 
alliance and supervision. Tho area of the entire territories of Gholnb 
Sing is 25,123 square miles, and the population ainounte to 760,000. 
By tho terms of tho compact between tho Maharaja and tho British 
government tho British supremacy is acknowledge<l on the one band, 
and on tho other tho Haja is to be assisted in defending bimsolf 
against bis oneniie.s. 'Pho Maliai-nja maintains a large inilitary force. 

(Bernier; I'kirster; Moorcroffc in Qcographical Jouriml ; Von 
Hngcl.) 

0 A SOLI. [Amiuzzo.] 

CASPIAN SDA, an inhind salt hike of {jreat extent, which lies on 
tho Ixmndary-lino between Europe and Asia. It extends from its 
most northern point, near the month of the river Ural (47 ’ 2u' 
N. lat.), to its most southoi-n point (36“ 40') which is nearlj' at an 
eipiiil di.stance from tho towns of itesht and Astenihad, in ti straight lino 
about 740 miles ; but a curve drawn through tho centre from its nortii- 
oastern corm-r at the mouth <»f the river I'^lbu I)joni or Emba to its most 
southern shoves measures about 900 miles. The goucml direction of 
its length is from south l.iy east to north by west, bnt tho northi-rn 
part is curved to the cast, and tliere foi-ms a bay nearly as wi<lu as 
tho main body of the lake. Here ite w'idth from west to cast is 430 
miles, hut its average In-e-adtli i.s only nhont 210 miles. Its mo.;t 
eastern point is the Gulf of Mertvoi Knltuk, which extends to 61“ 10' 
K. long. : the Bay of Knma on its Avestern shove roaches to 46" .60'. 
The area covered by the Uasjiiaii Sea probably exceeds l&O.OOO 
square milc.s, a surface ns large ns that of iSjiain. 

The Uaspian Rea has very few bays. The most iinpoftant. are the 
Mert.voi Kidtiik, ortho Dead Sea, wdiich forms tho most ea.iki’ii corner, 
and by one of its branches, the 'ruk-Knra-su, incloses the peuiasiila of 
Matighiiilack on tho east, h'nrthcr south, nearly in the middle of the 
eastern sJiores of the hike, is a smaller lake railed Kooli Jteriii, w^hich 
eontains bilder w'atcj-, and is united with the Caspian by an open stmit. 
StilJ fai-fcher south is Balkan Bay, Avliero the uneieut mouth of tlm 
Amuo Deria, or Dxus, is said to have entered, and which l)r. Eiehwnld 
snj-H ho traced up its oki bail for 64 miles (‘Alte (.leographio des 
CasjiiKohcii MeerOn the W’o.stern side is tho Bay of Suliaii, into 
which the Knr empties it.-sclf; ami farther north tho Bay of Kunia, 
which contains the mouths of the Ti-rok and tho Kiinia. At tlie 
mout h of the Volga, tlie largest of the rivers that fall into the Caspian, 
there is no bay ; tho immei-ous islniids formed by tho deposits of tho 
stecam project some miles into the sea. 

The shores of the Caspian are in general so low and flat that moat 
parts arc inundated Avheii a strong gale fi-oin tho opposite point blows 
for a lew days. 'Phe highest shores arc those of tho ))eninsnla of 
Abcheroii, or Ap.slicroii, w^doh projects on tho wostorn sitla from 
40 to .00 miles into tho sea; bat even here they do not rise to a great 
height. 'Pile southern poftion of the si'o, from the iieninsnla of 
Abchcron to tho Bay of Astembiul, the south-enstern corner of tho 
Caspian, is inclosed by the high range of the Elburz Monntuins from 
16 to SO miles distant from tho beach, between which and the water 
extend.s a low flat country. 

'The eastern shores, w-ith tho exception of tho few gulfs above 
named, c.xteiid in nearly a straight line between 37“' and 47" N lat., 
from the Gulf of Asteralmd to the bight of Kmba, which receive.? the 
waters of tho Emba at tho norlli-cast extremity of the sea. All tho 
sh»wo of this bight, as well us that ad joining it to the north and north¬ 
west, is extremely flat and shallow, in consequence of tho sandy and 
other deposits can-ind down by the Volga, tho Urel, tho Tuck, nnd 
other large rivers. The couBe<inonce is that for several miles from 
tho north and uorth-ciistoru shores there is only a few feet depth of 
water, nnd the great number of ^and-banks and enud-billa make it 
difficult t<» liiuil. There are similar sand-hills along the shoro and 
inland among tho steppes, hut they do not form connected chains. 
Prom tho Mertvoi Kultuk u small chain of calcareous hills culled the 
Chink Hills fonno the rampart of the plateau of Usturt, or tlio Turk¬ 
man Isthmus, Avliich extends nearly in a straight lino w’ith a breadth 
of about 1.60 milc.-i between tho Sea of Aral and tho t^nsjiinn. 'Phis 
plateau descends iil.iruptly to the basin of both seas; its height in 
some ]ilaces exceeding 727 feet, nnd never being less than 6f>0 feet 
above the level of tho Caspian. The extreme lieadlaiids of this high 
plain surround the bight of Tuk-Kara-sn, tho southern branch of tho 
Mertvoi Kultuk. The promontory of Tuk-Karagan is formed by the 
extremity of tho Manghislak and Tuk-Karagnu hills, which inclose the 
whole const southwnial tb Alexander’s Bay, and extend nearly from 
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north to soutli. Those hills consist throughout of recent tertiary 
formations. The depth along this coast is seldom so little as 6 fh>thoni.s, 
generally between 10 and 18 fathoms. Scrernl rivers flow from the 
plateau into Alexander’s Bay. Koimd the Bay of Kenderlin, still 
farther south, which is said to be very deep, the land shelves oft, but 
a small ohain of hills runs inland and is lust in the plateau. From 
40° N. lat. the Bay of Balkan is bounded by the extreme points of the 
elevated plateau rising steep and precipitously from tho shore, and 
resenting on the top purphyritio formations, which in remote times 
ave broken through l^ls of granite, and which occur in some of the 
islands in the bay, and also at n great distance from tho shore on the 
flat and elevated plateau. Tho plateau here also however is generally 
composed of tho tertiary calcareous rocks, which towards the bay 
crop out in single protuberances. The extreme part of tho plateau of 
Usturt is tho Krasiiuvodo Mountains, which join the chain of the 
Great Balkan Mountains; the.''o lio between tho Bay of Balkan and 
the desert of Khiva. Tho south shores of tho Caspian are low and 
swan]i>y; but tho raouutaius nt a considerable distance show the 
]K>rpliyi'itic formatiuns, C8])eciaUy about the snow-capped volcano of 
Dumaveiid. 'I'lio only considerable river that enters it from Persia is 
the Ki>:il-Ozciu. 

'Phe depth of w'ater is considerable towards tho south extremity, 
whoix! it attains <>00 feet. In general tho dci>th ilocrense.-i considerably 
<.owards tho Hhor<!.s. Along the we.stcrn shore iLs waters deepen 
jrradiially by bliidlow stejis. Jt.s wateivj are not so salt a.s those of the 
ocean, as might be expected li>>m the groat vulnmo of water throw’ii 
i>!to it by the Volga and its other tributaries ; along tho shores, near 
<lii3 mouths of the rivers, horses do not refuse to drink. 

The b’nssiaiis of Astrakhan use brigs from InO to 200 tons; but 
I he I’cr.'iaiis only small vessol.i from 00 to 70 toii.s. ilussian steamers 
jiiiw ]>ly' oil lliis fioa between Astrakhan .and the Persian coast. 
'I’be navigation is dangerous, owing to tlie j>revalcuco of iioi’th-west 
ami sontl(-ca»t gale.s, which sometimes blow with great violence for 
many <lays together. They raise tho suifaco of tlio sea from 8.^ 
to 4 feet .‘ilong the slioreii on which they blow, and iiimidato tho 
I'onligiioiis low coiintriiM to .a dislaiice «>f several inile.i. The 
give emidoyiin-iit to tlie iidiabitant.i of tho adjacent 
eoiiiilri-'s. Numeron.s slioals of .sturgeons, belugas, aterlet-:, salmon, 
and oilier lisli at eerb-iiii soasons ascend the i-ivers, espoeially tlie 
N'olga, wliejv .‘••iieli largo i|uan<iLies are tiik<-n that this lisheiy 
llimiglit to be only inferior to that ou tho banks of Newfoundland. 
Seals ar*’ eonminn, and are taken on some islaiuls and ou the eastern 
eoa-t. 1 A-tuau'ian.] 

.\'a|ihth.i or pi !roleiiiu freijuently occiir.i on the .sTiorcs of this sea. 
.1(1 lilt! jieiiinsula of .Vbelierou the whole soil seems tt> be sfivjiigly 
■ npri'trn.iled with it. [llAici:. ( lb ifi perlia|)s found in sLiil gix-ater 
<|uiintity on tlu! island iS'ajdithalia, or Teliilelion, tho largest of the 
i.-lands of the ('aspiaii situated in liie Bay ol’ lailkaii, 

'I'lio <'a-.pi:iii ajipear.s to be subject to some extraonlinary elu iiges 
in the li'vel of its stirfaec, wliieii have not y-et been eompli-lely investi- 
g.lti’il. 'I'lie inhain'tants of J'liizilloii, the jiorl. of the town of Besht, ) 
assui'ed Colonel .Monieith tliat it rises and falls ae\i»ral feet in perio-l.s j 
of nearly thirty yenrs ; ami llaiiway lias collected some facts to prove I 
that ill liis time (l7Ki) it hail a much greater ilepth at several ]ilaoos ! 
than when it was navigated ly tho oxiiedibion of Peter tlie Great. 
Monteitli himself obscrvinl in a few years u oonsiderabie decrease of 
its Maters. There are no tide.s on the t^uipiaii. The northern portion 
of it is .annually euveiisl with ice. 

l^lineu the riiiildle of the last century it has beoii known that tho 
suriace of tho ('.•U'«pxau (Sea i.s lower than that of the oeeaii. It was 
oUserved tiuit in Astrakhan tho bai-oraeter was generally above 80 
inches. In 1.S12 an attempt wa.s uiailo by Kngelliaivlt and Parrot to 
Settle this ((uestion by a series of levellings and barornetrioal measure¬ 
ments. Tliey clfeeted this aeros.s tho Caiie.isiaii isthmus .at two 
iliftereiit places. Oiio of these mcasuroiuents made tho (la-spiiiu 
Sea .54 toisos, or about ^18 feet lower than tlie Black .Sea; 
tho other gave a diilui*cnce of about 47 toisos, or about 80l foot. 
Doubts l>eing reasonably entertained respe<;tiiig tho corj’ectiies.s of 
these nieasuroments, tho Uus.-'ian govei’iiiiieiit aseertaineil by a trigo- 
nomelrieol survey and a system of levellings executed in l88(i-7 that 
the surface of the Giuspian was only 84 feet lower than that of tho 
Black Sea. 

tStrabo (xi. p. .'>00) says that tho Caspian was connecteil with the 
Kuxino through the I’alus Ma;uti«(Soa of Azof) -an opinion roviveil 
by I’all.as and other modern writers, who maintain that tho Caspian 
Soa at sumo very remote period covered the exten.sive plain which lies 
between the most southern ranges of tho Ural Mountains and the 
Black Bca. Pallas iuferretl this from the peculiar nature of tho 
soil, which consists of sand partly uninixed with other kinds of earth, 
and partly containing a portion of clay loosely mixed with it. There 
is no gra.Ks upon it; and sheli-s froqiicnlly oeeiir which are met with 
in the Caspian Sea, It is also iniiircgnatod with salt, ami eontains a 
great nuiiibur of smaller and laiger salt lakes, among which that of 
Klton is tho liest known, from which huge quantities of salt are 
annually pi-ocured. This plain k bounded on the north by a wiill-Iike 
ascent, elevated at an average 800 feet above it, w'hieh in the peenliar 
form of its margin resembles very much that of the coast of the sea. 
This ascent extends from the south-western extremity of the Ural 


Mountains (tho Obshtshui Syrt) in a south-western direction, cros.-!es 
the Volga below A great bend to tho east, and divides the source of 
the small river ^pa (on alHmmt of the Volga) from that of tho 
Manytsh. Hence it runs west, and terminates not far from tho con¬ 
fluence of the Manytsh with the Don. According to appoaranccs it is 
very probable that when the surface of the Caspiau Sea was at a 
higher level there was a passage along tho present conr.io of tho 
Manytsh liivor between tho Caucasus and the above-indicated a.<scont, 
which united the Caspian and the Black Soa. KugelluinU, who deter¬ 
mined by a series of levellings and by barometrical mcii.siu'omcnts the 
difference in tho level of the two seas, estimated the source of the 
Manytsh to bo only 16 toisea, or 102 •4 feet above the Black Sea. 

It is the opinion of some writers, both ancient and modern, that 
the Sen of Aral once formed a part of the Caspian, or rather that Ihf'y 
wero connected by an arm of the Oxus; but fTOnx tho mature of tins 
Turkman Isthmus, which is stated in our article on the Sea of Akai,, 
it k extremely improbable that any river from Central Asia ever 
flowed into tho Caspian. A further erroneous opinion, which is sanc¬ 
tioned by Strabo, extended tho connection of the Caspiau beyond the 
Aral, even to tho Arctic Ocean ; and Humboldt, in his ‘ Fragmeus 
Asiatiques,' has traced out a eomparalively nari'ow low tinct i*f hurl, 
xvhich extends ou tho ea.steni siiiii of the Ural Mountains from the 
northern part of the Sea of Aral between the riverii Isliim and Irtkh, 
tlii'ongli the steppe of Baraba, and thouco ou tlie west of tlie (Jby to 
the swampy coasts of tho Arctic Sen. This low ground i.s iiubeatcd 
by a coutinuoits series of lakes. Anotlier anciHiit notion, priiserved 
in a fragment of Hccatmus, w’as that the (hispiau and the Eiixitic were 
connected by the Phasis, 

Till! Caspian was known to tlie Greeks and Homans, lleiodotus 
(i. 208), the first who mentions it, cidl.s it tho Caspian Sea, a name 
probably dcriveil from the (‘aspii, who inhabited its western coast. 
This name it has preserved, thungli later wx*iLer.s limited the term 
Cu.spiau to the western portion, calling the eastern the Jinruuninn Sea. 
Herodotus gives a pretty just idea of its e.xtent, stating that Lt.s greatest 
Avidtli M as about one-half of its length ; that it took a vessel with oars 
1.5 flays to traverse its length, and 8 flay.s to cro.ss its broadest pari. 
He also maintains (i. 202) that it is n-n inland sea having no e.onncctjon 
! with tho external eceaii. Aristotle (‘Meteorologiea,' eliap. 2) floes 
j not iliU'er from the historian in his opinion as to the Ca.spiaii Jake; 
but about thi.s time an f>p!iiion began to pri vail that the length of 
the Caspian Sc.a was in the tliroetion from cast to west. 'I'liis form 
of the Caspian is pri'served on all our maps up to the beginning of 
tho last century, when INiter tho Great sent, an expedition to explore 
the sea. 

(Pallas; Krigelhardt; Himiboldt; Col. Montoirb, F.iehv.-ald, T/OW'/o 
fii’Of/r. JoarnuK) 

CASSAa.NE-BEGGXHKM. rAvKVKD.v.l 

CA.SSEB, HIvS.SE, MJ. etor.ate of. ( Hk.ssk ( 'assfi,. j 

CylS.SKL, the capital of the eleetomte of Ifessi! CasscI, is situated 
ill the proviiiee of l.ower Hesse, on J.he KiiMa, xviiieh is iiavig.ibic, in 
about .51'' bS' X. lat., !l 80' K. long.; at a ili.'tanec ol' 12-1 iiiile.s by 
railway from Frankfiirt-am-Moyn, and lias about 88,000 inhabitants. 

It k surrounded by xvalls on every .-■iile exeept tliat whieii is Ifoiiiided 
by the Driistd. It has 11 large and stiudl gates, and is flivided into 
the Old Town, tipper Xew 'I'own, and 'Lower New* Tiovii, ami tin 
three .subiU'bs of \Villielmshi'>he, Frankfurt, and Leipzig. 'I’he Old 
Town i.s a eolh'cLion of erooked, narrow, and dirty i-treels, whii-h are 
rendered still darki'i- by the height of the liouse.s. Tt eontains the 
sjiacious square ealleil the Palace Square, which is POO fet t long and 
commands a pi*ospccL of the beautiful valley of the Fulda; tlie 
niarkct-plnce; the lirst story of a vast iiu/iiiished palaec begun by a. 
former elector of He.sse in 1820 ; the |>'iblic ofliees; tlie old town hall ; 
the government buildings; the .Strultau, appropriated to piiblie 
mi nts; the paeking-hall, and the fiirnitnre-hnll. There arc iikeai.. 

St. Martin's (.'hurcli, with the catacombs benenlh it, in which tin 
retiiaius of tho sovcivigns of Hesse (.'assel an? d qiosilofl; several otJn 
ehiirelies, a synagogue, an orjiliaii asylum, ami an hospital; an ar.seiial, 
foundry for caiiiioii, a houst.* ot eoi'i'cetioii, and otlii*!' fiiiblic I'sl-ah' 
lishnieiils. The Upjier New 'I’own is the liiiest. quarter of Casscl, lunl 
may vie in splendour with any city in GiTiiiaiiy. It contains tho 
Friedricbsplatz, 1000 feet in length and 100 feet in breadth. In the 
square stands tho Klcctur’s palace, a building of no pretensions 
to elegance; in the eentm f>f the square is a statue of the elector 
Freileriek II. In this part of the town also arc several .«maller sqiiare.s ; 
the lioulevank; tho Koyal Street, nearly a mile long; the barrack.s; 
and the street of I’elJevtie, M'hich overlooks a .splcudiil eoiiiitry. 
Among other odilieos iu this quarter are the museum, wJiich is emu i- 
derod the finest stnxctiire in the town, and contain.sa libiiiry of jMJ.Ofio 
volumes, collections in numismatics, natural histoiy, aiiti<.[uitics. 
experimental philosophy, &,e., and an observatory; the Bellevue. 
palace, and other palaces; the clcctorial stables and ding-hou.-ie, 
town-hall, mint, the academy, lyceum, a normal, and civic school, <lie 
theatre, the New Town and Homan Catholic churches, an hospit.il :md 
irifiniiary, a ponr-liouso, Icc. The Lower New Town is the site ol Hie 
Castell, an .ancient structure suiTOumlcd by walls and a dilcji, for the 
safe custoily of state and military oireuders: it coiitaiii-'i iJic Lower 
New Town church, a Protestant orplian-.aflylum, infimisry, lying-in- 
hospital, house of correction, prison, Ac. 
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In the Lfip/ig suburb arc on hospital, an inhi'niary, and a spacious 
Imilding with laboratories; in the Frankfurt suburb, a bridewell or 
house of industry, poultry-hall, &c.; and iu tho Wilheln>shiiher suburb, 
a liirge lio.-^pibsl. Tho town and its environs abound in beautiful 
pj'onii iindes. Among these must bo mentioned tho Aiu'arten with its 
lUiirMe baths, statues, aiul has ndiufs; tho suininer pnliice-gardcns at 
M'iilielmslibhor famous for their water-works, their conservatories, and 
the theatre, built l>y King .le.romo JJoiiapart.e, aiul now converted into 
b!ill-rooms, nml tho cascade of Karll)urg with its colossal shvtuca of 
tlic giant Kucoladiis and Mei’culeM, in tho hollow of wli<»so club eight 
porgons may stand. 

Independently of tho establishments nlre:idy mentioned, Casscl 
^wsst-iws an ncadeniy < f nrts, with schools of jiniuting, soulpturo, and 
disiign; a society of iinti(|UJ>rians, an agricultural nasociation, a biblc 
society, aiul a medical cr<ill«>g«'. The manufactures of tho town, none 
of uhicli .are on an extensive scale, consist of silks, cottons, hats, 
toluicco, caitlieiiwarc, ivliiicd sugars, woollens, gloves, cutlery, &c. 
(JasNcl lias two large fairs annually, but aJtliough it lies on a navigable 
river, it is not tho seat «»f any great tiiide. Kvery great road about 
CJassel hac. avenues of tives. 

(JASSEL. I Xoiin.J 
CASMINE. [Ai.ks3axi)R1a.] 

CASSIS. [IJoi'CHKS-Dr-llHoNE.] 

CASSITH'JlIDliS, a group of islands, generally supposed to ho the 
Scilly Islands. They arc first mentioned by Her«>dotus (iii. 115), who 
professes however lii-s entire ignorance of them. Strain) (iii. 176) 
ol(Serves—“The (Jossitcrides are ten in number, and lie near to one 
another, to the north of the ])ort of the Artabri (Cape Finisterre), oxit 
in the open sea. One of them is uninhabited, but the rest aixi occu- 
jtied by people who wear black clotliing coming dowTi to tho feet and 
tied round tho chest. They go about witlf sticks in their hands, and 
with be.n'ds us hmg as that of a goat. They live mainly on their 
flocks ill nomadic fashion. They have mines of tin and lead, which 
with skins tlioy give in exchange for earthenware, salt, and copper 
vessels, to the foreign merchants. In former times, the Phoenicians 
alone used to make tins voyage from Qadeira (Cadis), and kept it a 
secret from all the world.—The liomans, after repeated efforts, beoame 
acqiinintetl with this navigation. P. Crassus having passed over to 
the islands, observed that tho mines wore worked ot a very small 
depth, and that the inhabitants were peaceably disposed,” &c. 

The Greek name of the metal ‘tin,’ which is ‘cassiteros,' occurs in 
the Tliotl of Homer, and the name of tho islands is obviously dorivoil 
from tlio name of the rnotal. Cassiteros however may not he a genuine 
Greek word; it is probably doiavetl from ‘knstlra,' the oriental teiTu 
f<)r tin, which may have been introduced to western Kun)pc by the 
I'hmuieians, who very piKbiibly traded in tho tin of the Malayan Archi- 
peingo bi'foi'o they dincoveiTd tliat of Jlritain. It is diflicnlt to suppose 
that Strabo’s dcHcrii>tioii a]>plies to any' other jdace thmi tlio Scilly 
Islands, and yet their jiositjori is not very accurately given I)y him. 
(USTKLDl-SANGKO. [Amnzzo. | 
tfASTEL GANDOLFO. fAi.UA Lonoa.I 
(USTEL IlODIllGO, [|{kii<a.J 
CASTFfj SAllllASlN, |'rA«Ms-KT-G.viioNNi:.) 
tbVSTEL VKTIlANG, a town iu tlie province of Trapani, in Sicily, 
is situated near tho left bank of the Delia, !i0 miles W. from the town 
of 'I'rapaui, about live miles from the nearest point of tho south 
coast of tile island, and has a pcqiulatiou of about 13,000. I'lie tf(WU 
is famous iu works iu coral and alabivster. It is built on a hill, and is 
an *ilil-lookiug pla<;e, with an oUl castle, several churches, convents, 
and palaces. Tbo eotiiiirv round t-'astcl N’otrauo is fertile in wine and 
I'iih )>asturis. A lew miles from Cnatel Vetrano, to the south-eastwiuxl, 
are tlio ruins ol the aiicieiit SiHinis. This ancient site is covered witii 
broken eolunms, capitals, and otlier architcetiiral I'ragincnts. The 
columns are all Doric, and of liirg.j dimensions; they' are called 
‘ GiniiLs’ l’illur.i' by the peasantry. A few columns aro still stamling. 
Nome fmely-sculj)luretl mcto))es w'cre discovered at the base of the 
lavado of the centi'al tenqdc in 1S22. There are ruins of six tcmrdcs 
in all. I'J'iiAi’A.vi.] 

CASTFLL.IMMAKE, tho chief town of a subdivision of the pro- 
viuee of Xapoli, in the kingdom of tho Two Sicilies, is situated near 
the lieail of tlic Hay of Na])les, ou tho lower slopes of the Monte 
•I'Auro (an oflshont of the limestone ndgo of Moiito Sant’Angelo), 18 
miles by niilway S.F.. from Naples, and has a population of 18,000. 
It is comiectoil liy a braiu-li railroad with the Nai>les-Noceni line, the 
lirst railway opened in Italy. 'I’lio town stamls on or near tho site of 
the ancient whicli was ruined by Sylla in tho Social war, and 

aftorwaiils covered by ashes from Mount Vesuvius iu the eruption of 
A.U. 70. During this eruption Pliny the elder lost his life at Stabise. 
The hill above (/astcllamniarc is called Monte t^ui-si-sana’from its pro¬ 
verbial salubrity’; it is eoverctl xvith villas and casiiii ; among tho 
latter is tho royal casino of Qui-.si-saua, fomuled by Charles 11, of Anjou, 
and now’ the preporty of the Kussian prince Lieveii. Behind the hill 
rises the impusiiig mass ot Monte Sant’Angelo, which with its triple 
cr^t ratiB through the Sorrcntiiic peninsula, and forms a conspicuous 
object between tho bays of Salei*no and Naples. The town derives its 
name (signifying‘castle by the sea’) from its castle, which was erected 
by the emperor Fmlcrick II., surrounded J)y walls and towere by Charles 
I. of _*.njou ill tho KUh ccu(iiry% and Bulisequciitly strengthened by 


Alfonso I. of Aragon. Tho town was sacked by tho army of Pius If. 
in 1461, and again in 1654 by the Duke of Guise. The harbour has a 
depth of three to four fathoms water; it is surrounded by spacious 
quays and jirotccted by a mole. Iu connection with tho harbour are 
a bagnio for galley slaves, and a royal arsenal and dockyard, Avhero 
the slii£>s of the Neapolitan navy ai’e built. These ostablishinenta 
contribute materially to tho prospei’ity of tho town. Castcllammaro 
has been celebrated since tho time of Galon for its mineral springs, 
which are very eihcacious iu gouty and rheumatic aflections. There 
.are twelve of these,—four chalybeate, four saline, and f<>ur sul- 
jihureous,—and they all rise at the base of tho Monte d’Auro, within a 
short distance from one another. They are all of moderate tempera¬ 
ture, seldom exceeding 65“ Fahr. Great numbers of visiters frequent 
Castellnmmare and its delightful neighbourhood during tho summer 
and autumn; tho temperature is 8 or 10 degrees lower than that 
of Najiles. Tho town, which gives title to n bishop, and has a hand¬ 
some cntliodral, is wollbuilt, partly on the lower slopes of Monted’Auro 
but chiefly along a sheltered beach commanding a view of tho whole 
bay of Naples. Some wheat is exported; the chief imports ai’e coal, 
timber, and machinery. Among tho industrial pi’oducts are macca- 
roni, silk and cotton goods, and sail-cloth. The fisheries along the 
coast omjiloy a good many hands. Some excavations made among 
the ruins of Stahiic in 1746 brought to light a few fragments of soulp- 
turo, some papyri, and paintings, which are now in the Museum of 
N aples. 

There is another Canteltammare, or CcuteUamare, in the province of 
Trapani in Sicily. It is situated on the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Castellnmare, 22 miles E. from the town of Trapani, 27 miles W.S.W. 
from Palermo, and has about 6000 iuliabitants. Tho town, which is 
ill-built and dirty, is named from its old decaying castle. It carries 
on a considerable tiude by sea, and has largo granaries ; the exports 
are com, wine, fmit, cotton, manna, shumac, &c. The remains of the 
ancient Segesta are near Cnstellamare ; they consist of a Doric temple 
in tolerable preseivation, the mins of a theatre, and a part of tho city 
walls. Castollamare is said to occupy the site of the port of Segesta. 
[Trapani.] Tho town was half destroyed by a waterspout in 
December 1861. 

CASTELLANR. [Aipes, Bassks.] 

CASTELLAZZO. [Ai.ebsandrtaJ 
GASTELLO BUANCO. [BEinA.] 

CASTELLON DE LA PLANA. [Valeni ia.) 

GASTELLUCIO. [Basiucata.] 

CAS'rELNAlJ. [Lot.] 

CASTELNAUDAUY. [Aude.] 

GASTILE, the ii.amo generally given in English to tho ancient 
Spanish kingdom and {irovinces of Castilla. [Gastit.t.a.] 

('ASTHjLA, the name of one of tho ancient kingdoms of Spain, 
whicli was at first a oondado (county), siihjoct in some degree to the 
kings of Leon. In 1028 tho lastConde do Castilla died without issue, 
and tlio coudailo fell V)y inheritance to his sister, who was the wife of 
Sancho HI., king of Navarra. In 103.3 the condndo was erected into 
a kingdom, in favour of Fernando, second son of Sancho, by treaty 
with Bormudo HI., king of Ijcon, whose wife was sister to the 
wife of b'ernando. 'riic kingdom of Castilla thus established was on 
tho death of 1’crmudo in 1087 united to that of Leon, and so con¬ 
tinued till 1470, when Fernando H. of Aragon succeeded his father, 
Juan 11., as king of Navarra. Fernando in 1469 had married Isaliel, 
queen of (Jastilla, and tlio kingdoms thus united under Fernando and 
Isabel nftorwiirdfj, on the death of Isabel in 1604, when Andalucia 
and the eastern kingdoms had been wrested from the Moors, constituted 
tho present kingdom of Spain. 

Castilla seems to have been so called from the number of forts or 
castles (castiilos) wliich had been erected for the defence of the 
territory recovei’eil from tlie Moors. The northern part of this 
torritoiy, which was first reisivcred, and which is separated from tho 
southern by a mountain range, receivc(][^he title of VaatiUa fa Vitya 
(Old Castile), and tho southern that of Castilla la Nueva (New ' astile), 
and they constituted two of the ancient provinces of the kingdom 
of Spain. They occupy tho largest portion of the great central 
plateau or table-land of Spain, which has an average elevation of 
2500 feet above tho level of tho se,:). 

CASTHjLA la NUEVA, ail loieiciit province of Spain, one of tho 
two divisions of the ancient kingd'Uii of (‘astilla, is bounded N. by 
Castilla la Vieja, S. by Andalucia Hiii'.l Murcia, \V. by Estromadura, 
aud K. by Aragon and Valencia, ft is situated between 88“ 23' and 
41" 15' N. lat., 1“ and 5" 25' M'. long. Its greatest leiigtii from east to 
west is about 260 miles, from north to south alHiun 196 miles. It 
comprises the following modem provinces : -- 


rrovin-. <■». 

Area in Square miles, j 

rui)ii]ati-iii in l.ii!', | 

Madrid 

1,31.) 1 

■10.),737 j 

Toledo . , . . 

H,773 

33(1,Mil) ; 

Oiindiiliijarii 

1,94« 

199,740 : 

Cuenca . . , . 

ii,2!>.) : 

2.)2,723 ! 

Ciudad Real < 1 a Maticlia) 

7,.'’)i:i 1 

.302,.)!)-» 

Total 

CO,872 1 

1,190,800 
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Mftdrkl, Toledo, and Ouaclala jara, occxipy the northern portion of the 
provitice, Cuenca and Ciudad Ileal (Tia Mancha) the aouthern. 

Surface .—Tlio northern boundary of Costilla la Nuova ie formed for 
tho most part by a range of hi-.h mountains, which, sweeping round 
from the iiioniitain uiaSs of tl..; Moncayo, on tho borders of Aragon, 
extends in a west-south-west ilireetion to tho Tagus in Estremadura. 
This niountain range at the western end is named the Sierra do Gain, 
Sierra do Orctloa, and Sierra di‘ Avila; north of Ma«lrid it is named 
the Sierra do Guadarrama, the Somosierm, and tho Sierra do Guada¬ 
lajara. Farther east it is called tho Sierra do Deza, which is connected 
with tho loftj' sandstone mass of the Moncayo. It forms an unbroken 
chain which prev<*nt8 all ilii-eet communication northwartl from 
Madrid, except by the lofty i»asH of the Somosierra. Two other ro,ad8 
however extending in a norlli-cast direction cross the Guadalajara 
range, and uniting Ix'foro tlicy reach Calatayiul, lead to Zaragoza. 
Tho summits of several i)art8 of this mountain rango aro covered with 
snow all the year. Another mountaiu rango of less olevation than the 
former commences also at tho mountain knot of Moncayo, and 
entering Castilla la Nuova near the sources of the Tagus, takes first 
the name of tho Sierra Molina and afterwards that of the Montah.os do 
Toledo. Tho general direction of this series of mountains is fi'om 
east-north-cast to west-south-west, and they divide the pixjvinco into 
two extensive plains. The more northern has a uniform inclination 
f«)m east to west, and is watered by tho Tagus and its tributaries. 
The southern plain, which is separated from Andalucia by the Sierra 
Morona [Akdalucts.], has not a uniform inclination, tho eastern part 
having a southern slope, while the western jairt has a general slope 
towards the west. The Sierra Molina biking a south-w’cst direction 
8i!i)arnte8 into two ridges, one running west and joining the Monbilias 
de 'I’olodo, tho other, called the Sierra de Cuenca, running south to 
the Sierra de Alcaraz, in tho south-east of La Mancha. 

The mountains consist chiefly of limestones, marbles, clay-slates, 
and gypsum. The province is rich in minerals, but they have not 
botm wrought to any extent, with the exception of salt, iron, jasper, 
in the quarries near Cuen$a, and quicksilver, in the groat mine of 
Almoden. [Almaden.] 

llirnv.- —The northern plain of Castilla la Nuov.a, comprising tho 
provinces of Madrid, Toledo, and Gmulalajara, is drained by the Tagus 
(in Spanish Tajo) and its numerous tributaries, which before they 
reach the city of Toledo flow for tho most part in a west-south-west 
dii-cction across the gmat plain; but tho Tagus, after passing Toledo, 
runs through a deep and long valley walled in on both sides by lofty 
mountains, offsets from tho Moutaftas dc Toledo on tho south, and 
from tho Hicrra do Gre<lo3 on the north. I'ho principal feeders of tho 
'J'agus, in Castilla la Nueva, are, on tho northern bank, the Tajufia, 
tho Heunres, ;ind the Jarama, which enter tho Togus by one channel 
near Araiijucz; the Guadarrania, which ontera it below Toledo; and 
the Alberchc, wliich enters it a little above TaLivera de la Reyna. On 
the southern bank the Cedrou and the Algod.ar unite, and fall into 
the Tagu.s above tho city of Tolcilo ; below, a large number of short 
tributaries reach it from the Montahas de Toledt*. Neither the Tagus 
nor any of its tributaries is navigable in this province. 

Tho southern plain, comprising tho provinces of Cuomja and Ciudad 
Real, or La Mancha, is drained chiefly by tho Guadiaiia and its tribu¬ 
taries, which have a general western direction, and by the Jucar and 
its tributaries, which flow to the south and east, passing through 
Murcia ami Valencia to the Mcditcri-am!an Sea. The Oua^ana rises 
about 30“ N. lat., and after making a curve towards tho south, runs 
north-west past Argamasilla; below this it flows underground for 
about 16 miles, reapj»earing thiough A series of small lakes called 
the Gjos de Guadiana (Eyes of this Guadiana) a little above tho town 
of Daimiul, near which it receives tho Giguela on the northern bank 
and the Azuer on the southern ; thence its course is west till it receive.s 
the Combron from the north, after whicdi it takes a southern direction 
till the Jabalou enters it from tho south-east, when its coume becomes 
west, and having received th^^Bullauho from the north enters Estio- 
inadura. It is not navigable in any part of this province. The 
Jucar rises in the Sierra Molina, and flowing south receives tho .Tmiti, 
and thou turning cost enters Valencia, where it receives tho Gabriel 
with its tributaries the Moya and Guadaznon. 

Climafe find Proilucfiom. —Tho climate is dry and healthy, but 
owing to tho elevation of tho surface tho winter is very cold. In 
summer the heat is groat; violent wimls sweep the [>lains, which then 
become dry and dusty. I’ho soil is gonorally fex’tile, ami produces 
abundant crops of wheat. Water is scarce, tho average fall i>f min on 
tho table-land being only ton inches. Q’heix) ai’O few trees, ami tho 
plains being without hedges or inclosures of any kind have a cheerless 
and monotonous aspect. Tho slopes of tho mountains and tlio valleys 
afford plentiful pasture to lavgu flocks of sheep, ('atlle and horses 
are also reared, but not in lai’ge numbers. Mules and asses arc 
numerous and of great beauty. Tho principal objonts of cultivation 
besides wheat are olive-oil, wine, fruits, saffron, honey, hemp, silk, and 
gnrbauzoH, a sort of jiea much used for food. Tho wines of Almagi’o 
and Val do Pchas aro in high estimation. Wopd for fuel is scarce 
except in tho vicinity of tho mountain forests, which contain plenty 
of timber and smaller ivood, but aro difficult of appromdi for want 
of good roads, in consecpicnce of winch almost tho only means of 
ijun.sport for all kinds of i»ro.Iuco is on tlfc backs «jf iiiuJcs. The 


manufactures consist mostly of coarse cloths and other articles of 
common use. 

Tmen8.- -Afadrid is the capital of tho kingdom of Spain, of tho 
ancient province of Castilla la heuva, ami of the modern province 
of Madrid. [Maiiriii.| Alcala de Henurce, | Ai.c.vr..\ de Hexaiiks.] 
Aryandn, IG miles M.E. fnmi Madriii, has a population of 3800. It 
stands in a t«*rtilo district hotween the rivers .Jaraiua and Tajiilia. 
A’seorud, 24 miles N.W. from Madrid, stomis on the southeni slope 
of the .Sierra do Guadarrama; the population is aliout 1500. The 
town grew up round the magnificent monastery of San Lorenzo 
founded by Philip II. The ground-plan of the building j.-i in the form 
of a gridiron. It contains a fine collection of paintings; a libraiy rich 
in ancient and especially in Arabic manuscripts; and vaults in which 
are the tomVis and monuments of some of tho kings and queens of 
Spain. A royal resi»leiico is attached to it. The grounds are hcauti- 
fully laiil out, planted with trees, and adorned with fountains. 

Toledo is tho cajiital of the province of Toledo. [Toledo.] A Icazar de 
San Juan, 67 miles S.E. fVuni 'I'oledo, is a small town, in tho ueighhour- 
hood of w'hich arc mines of iron, and whicli has saltpetre-works niifl 
powder-mills. Aranjuez, 25 miles N.E. from Toleilo and 28 miles S. 
by E. from Madrid, stiind.s on the south bank of tho Tagus, anti con¬ 
tains a rt>ynl palace and gardens : the perniiuient population is about 
4000. The situation is beautiful, and is mneh resorted to in summer. 
The town .contains a largo bull-arena (Plaza do Toros), a theatre, and 
numerous hotels, caftis, and public walks. Conauegra, 35 miles S.K. 
from Toledo, staiids oil tho Amarguilln. There are reiuiiiiis of aii 
ancient castle and Roman anticiuitios. Coarse woollens aro manu¬ 
factured : the population is about 6000. Jlerrncia, 54 miles S.E. from 
Toledo, stands on tho southern hank of the Amarguilla. It is a con¬ 
siderable town, with manufactures of soap and a largo weekly market; 
population, 64UO. Madridejoa, 42 miles S.E. from Toledo, is situated 
near the northeni bank of the Armaguilla, which sometimes overflows 
and damages tho town. It is an ancient w'ell-huilt town, with two 
parish churches. It has manufactures of serge and a largo annual 
fair: population, 6000, Saffron is largely cultivated in the vicinity. 
Talavtra de la Reyna, 45 miles W, from Toledo, stands on the northern 
bonk of the Tagus. It is surrounded by walls flanked with towers. It 
contains eight churches and a college, and has manufactures of earthen¬ 
ware, leather, and soap ; isipnlation, 8000. The Tagus is hero crossed 
by a stone bridge. In the vicinity was fought the battle of Talavera, 
July 27th and 2Stli, 1809. Tarancon, 60 miles W.N.W. fmm Toledo, 
stands near the northern bank of the Riouzarcs: population, 5000. 

Guadalajara is tho capital of the province of Gnadalajai'a. It is 
35 miles E.E. from Madrid, and staiuls on the eaat«;m bank of the 
Ilcuares. The tow’u is laige, hut ill-built; it contains however several 
imposing ediflees, among which aro eight churches, a flno old )ialuce 
of the Mondozas, and a roj'al cloth iiiannfactory : population about 
7000. Guadalajara is the chief town of tho fine pastoral and wheat 
district called the Alcarria, which is an Arabic word meaning ' a place 
of farms.’ Jin'yueya, 20 miles N.E. from Qinulalajnra, stands on tho 
west hank of the Tajiiha, also in tho district of Alcarria. It is an 
ohl town, with a population of 5000. Slyuniza, 40 miles N.N.W. 
from Guadalajara, stands on tho left bank of the Hcnaivs. It is an 
ancient episcopal town, and contains a huge gothic cathedral richly 
docoratisl in tho interior, and containing several line monuments. 
There aro thi*co other ehurehes, a college, and two hospitals : popu¬ 
lation, 5000. 

Cuenca is the chief town of the department of Cuenca. It is 90 
miles E.S.E from Madrid. It stands on a high hill not far from the 
Jucar, and has a population of 8000. It is the seat of a bishi>p, and 
has a large handsome ami richly-tlccorated cathedral. Tho town is 
surrounded hy walls, is well supplied with water, and has .some woollen 
factories, paper-mills, and establishments for wiishiiig wool. Jnicafa, 
or J/hiieata, 48 miles .S..S.E. from Gueiiva, coutaiii.s a flue parish church, 
and has iiiaiinfactures of coarso woolleius : ])opu]utioii, 4000. There 
are some jospor-quorrios in the ncighboiirhooil. About tw’o miles E. 
from Minglanilla, a village with 1500 inhabitants, there ai-o very 
extensive iiiipos of pure rock-salt. Molina de Aragon, 65 miles N. by 
E. from Cucn<;a, stands on a slope overlooking the Gallo, a small 
stream. It is surroumlcd hy walls, anil has a castle. A large part 
of the town was burnt by the French in 1810. There are manufac- 
tiires of cloth and soap, ami it has a good trade in com ami wool ; 
population, 4000. Molina originally belonged to 'ragou, but was 
incorporated with Castilla in 1293. Jtequena, 70 miles S.E. from 
Ciien^a, is situated on an elevation which overlooks a rich plain. It 
contains two gotliic churches, and has manufactures of woolhui, cotton, 
and silk : population, 11,000. UtieJ, 9 miles N.W. from Requoha, Im.s 
manufactures of hcmi>, linen, silk, soap, and '-'^'ler: population, 
6000. 

Ciudad Real is tho capital of the province of Cimhal Real, which 
comprises tlic greatest part of the old pi’ovincc of Ca Mancha. It is 
a city, 97 niile.s S. from Madrid, and stands in a plain bct..'oeii tin; 
•Jabaloji and the Guadiana, on the road from Mailritl to Conlovj^. 't 
is surr<<undcil by walls, is tolerably well built, and has 10,o0(i iidiabit- 
ants. In the I’laza Mayor there is a lai^c bull-arena. The town 
has three line churcbe.s, a college, and five hospitals, one, el which, 
founded hy Cai'dinal Loreiizaua, is a noble Imihliiig. A groat fair 
for cattle, mujco, aiid nsfes i.i) liehl yearly, ^ilmadat is celcbmtod for 
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its quicksilver-mines. [At.madkn.] Almagro, 12 miles S.E. from 
Ciu(ia<l Ucal, is situsitecl in n fertile plain, which produces corn, oil, 
and wine. It is celebrated for its mules, which are considered among 
the best in Spain, for the sale of which an annual fair is hold. It 
has extensive manufactures of lace: population, 12,000, Daimielt 
20 miles N.E. from Ciudad Real, stands in a district where there arc 
extensive salt-marges. It has manufactures of woollens and linens, 
and is a flourishing place : the population in 1846 was 0128. Manza- 
nartB, 27 miles E, from Ciudad ileal, stands in a plain. It contains a 
parish ohuroh, hospital, cavalry ban-acka, and an old castle : popu¬ 
lation, 8600. Solana, B miles S.E. from Manzanares, has manufactures 
of linens and woollens: population, 4400. Val de PeAat, 80 miles 
BuSL from Ciudad Heal, is a large stripling town, celebrated for Uio 
red wine which is made from the vinos grown in the surrounding 
lodiy distriot: population, 9870. 

(liifiano, Diccionario Oeografico de £$paAa; Dictionnaire Odogra- 
phique; Maps of the Society for the IHffuetort of Uwfnl Knowledge ; 
Ford, JIandhook of Spain ; Madox, Diccionario de Ecpafia.) 

CASTILLA LA VIEJA, on aucient province of Spain, ono of the 
two divisions of the ancient kingdom of Ciuttijlis is_bouiided_ N. by 
the 



ruts, 
situated 

Its form is very irregular: the greatest length from north to south 
is about 220 miles, the greatest breadth from cast to west is about 
130 miles, hut in some parts less than 30 miles. It comprisea the 
following modern provinces: 


Provinces. 

1 Area in Square Mneiii. 

\ 

' Population in 1841). 

liiii'iros . ' . .1 

1 .. 

! 23 4,023 

l.OKI-IMI'l . * * I 

! 7074 

• 185,510 

Miintaiulrr . . . ) 


! pjo.ono 

Soiia .... 

4070 

; 110,000 

Si'govisi , . . , 

3100 

1 155,000 

A villi .... 

! 2;i70 

1 

, 132,930 

i ... _ 

Total . . . 

17,7R(i 

[ 1,037,-477 


Ibirgoa occujiios tlie western part of tlio province, Segovia uTid 
Avila tlio Bonth-westfTij, Soria ami Logrofio the eastern, and San¬ 
tander the northern. 

Surf arc.--Hho coniiimons chain of lofty inountaius which extends 
in a south-weststm diivelion from the mountain initss of the Moiioayo 
ill Aragon to Kstromacliira, Heiniratos (Jastiil.a la Niiova frotu (.'iistilla 
la Vieja, ami divides the waters which full into Hie 'I'ligns from 
those whicli fall into the I'Uinro (in Sfianisli Jbicro). The ii.anics <>f 
the iliflerent }H>rtioiis of tliis series of lofty sierras have Ix'cn 
mentioned tinder (..'.\.srii,r,.v i..v Nckva. 'J'he nortlicj'ii p;irt of the 
province is erosscil by tlio ('antalirian iiioniitain range, acontinnation 
of the Pyivms's, and this range separates the province of Santander 
from that of Ihirgos. The Su-rra de I )e>.a extends from the Aloncayo 
in a south-west direction through the province of Soria, and unites 
with the Soniosierra; whilst other monntain grou 2 ts extend from the 
Moncayo north-westward t<.wards Ibirgos. sejiarating the streiiins 
which fall into the Dnero from those which fall into the Khro. 
North-east of the city of Ihirgos the Sierra ile t)i-s, one of these 
gvoiqis, extends northward and joins tlic <'antaln ian ehain, sei»ovuting 
the hcad-wiib-rs of the I’isiicrga from those of the Ebro, in the 
south-west the province of Avila passes over the Sierra de Avila into 
the )>asin of the Tagus. The greater part of Castilla la Vieja is 
monntainons, but it has one large plain which is cros,scd hy the 
Duero ami its nnnieroiis trihiitnrie.s, tin* iioi lherii part of it belonging 
to the department of Burgos, whieii extends south nearly to the 
l.)uei*o; the i-astern jiart, wliieh is hilly, to that of Soria, wdiile the 
aoiithcm and western portions of it form the grijatcr part of the de¬ 
partments of Segovia and A vila. '/’here are other smaller plains between 
the diHeixMit immiitairi gron/is, ns well as iinmerons fertile valh-j-s. 
The general height of tiio plnwn is not much less than ;hi(io f.-et. 
The province of Santamlor is .almost entirely eoveri'd h^*' high 
mountnins, otVsets from the (huitabriaii clinin ; tlicy are fiirrowoil by 
deej- ami narrow valleys, ami extend northward about 25 miles to 
the shores ot tlio Hay of Biscay. The oonat-lino of this province is 
about SO miles in lengtli. 

^ The great nioimtain range which aoparntes the two Oastillaa eon- 
Bista ol pcimitive rocks; the two grant plains on each side of that 
lU’iiosits of limestone, with fresh-wator fossils. 

I ho Slonc.'iyo is .a mass ot ohi reil-samistono and mountain-limestone. 

Jiirtre.-- 1 astilla la \ ieju has a gi neral slope to the west, and is 
drained by tlio l.)ucro ainl its ntlliieiits ; but the portion which is 
north-cast ol the Sierra »le Oca is draineil by the Ebro and its 
affluents; "lo the rivera ot the province <>f Nnntaiider h.'ivo all a 
short and mpul course northwaid to the sea. 'I'lie l.biei*o rises in 
this province, and after Hewing southward ])ast the town of Soria 
takes a western coui-se, and enti*r.H tlio ]iroviiicc of Leon, [llorno. j 
The Ucero lias a southei-n eonrae, and falls into the Uiiem on the 
north side. The Arloiison Las a western course past Buigus; it then 
turns tc the south-west, and having received the Arlanza, which has 


a western course peat Lerma, enters the Pisuai^, a largo t rihiifcary 
which flows south and south-west through the province •if Leon. 
The lliaza, tho Piron and Cega (which unite), and the Eresma and 
Adaja (wldch also unite), fall into the Duero on the southern side. 
'Thero arc several smaller affluents, wh'ioh in summer are reduootl to 
mere lirooks, but during the rains of spring and autumn become rapid 
torrents. The Ebro crosses the northern part of tho province of 
Burgos, end forms tho north-eastern boundary of that of Soria. It 
receives the Keba on the northern bank, and the Oc^ the Tiron, and 
the Oja on the southom bank. The principal rivers of tho province 
of Santander are the Deb.a, the Nansa, the Besaya, the Miera, and 
the Anson. 

ClimeUe ond Production *.—^Tho climate is excessively hot in 
summer, and very cold in winter. A cold boisterous wind blows in 
October, and snow covers tho ground often for throe months, and 
rests on the summits of tho mountains for a gi*oat part of tho yciir. 
The surface of the great plain is of a truly monotonous characb r; 
it is arid, without meadows op trees, covered with a scanty 
vegotatlon, which in summer almost entirely disniipoars. A consider¬ 
able quantity of wheat is exported, but care is paid e.>«pooially to the 
rearing and feeding of sbeeji, the number of which is very gi*eat. 
In summer the mountain pastures of the sierras ara froqucnteil by 
countless numbers of migratory sheep, whicli remain hero till the 
beginning of October, when they commence their return to Andalucia 
for tho winter. 'The inhabitants live in liamlcls, which aro often 
several miles distant from eanh other, Tlie want of wood for fuel is 
greatly felt, 'fho offshoots of the muuntaius on the borders of il>c 
plain are covcreil with underwood an<l cvei’greoiis, and in nuuiy jdactvi 
with (‘xtensive forests; ami in tho sheltered parts i>eas, wine, wheat, 
and oil arc abiiiidnutly proiluccd, 'Tho inamd'actures of Old Oastih* 
are confined to coarse woollens, cotton, linen, leather, and ghuss. On 
tho eastern side of the Sierra do tica tho country is very momitaimms, 
but contains many fertilo valley.s and high idaiiis, in which corn, 
wine, and all kind.s of fruits, except oranges ami Icmon.s, an* 
produced. TJiis portion of the province form.s the northern part of 
tlie jirovinces <if Burgos and iSoria. Shecji, mules ingi*, asses, and 
horned cattle are very munoroiis, and form tho principal wealth of 
the country. 'I'hc moimtain.-i aro cold and wild, bnt in suiinner .afi’ord 
excellent jiasturuge; and in many places they are coverod wil.h 
fore.sts of chcstiuit, lir, and pine. Iron and otlier iiiineivils abuiiiid, 
bill no mines are woi'ked. In tlie province of HantaTnlcr, iniiizc, 
wheat, and wine of inferior quality are prodneed. 'fho liighlands 
contain fine pasturage, and in many' {ilacc.n aro covercil with f<n-cst.i of 
chestnut, oak, jiiiie, ami fir. A great deal of biittor is made, (fuat.s 
are very iniiiici-ous. 'I'hcre arc iroii-iniiio.s, from which a considerable 
quantity of iron of tlic best ijuality' is obtained. 

Towns. —Burgos is the capital of the province of nnrgo.-s. [Bi’miOs] 
At’iiinla, 48 miles S. tVoni JJnrg<is, ,stnii<U on the north bank of tho 
Duero, among plaiit.atiuns of viiio.<. 'riio river i.i hf*rc ero,-,sed hy a 
good bridge. The town cotifains .a gotiiic oluircli and a bi,-<ho[>'s 
[lalace : population, 4()m). liriricara. 25 miles 'N.t'.. from Ifiirgos, 
stands luar the west Imnk of the Dca. It is a s>|ni*n! lown, n'giilarJy 
built, and walled : population, 25l)f). Lrnna. 25 iniic.s S. from liingos, 
stands on tlic south b.ink of the Arlaiix.'i. It emit ins a line old 
^lalaco, liiiilt by the Caidinal-Duke of Lerma; ]io;*iil:iti«irj. 2000. 
Miramtn dfi Khro. 5<l miles N.l-i. from Jhirgo.s, i.i sitimtei-l tm the 
southern h.ank of fho J'Jiro, which i.i fioro i-ro.sscd by a stojv In'idgc 
of six tirclics : popnlation about 3bl)0. 

Logrofio is flic i-apilal of the proviiioo of T.ogroho. This province 
is of recent formalion. It extends along tli3 riglit bank of the Ebro, 
from near Aliraiida del Kliro to .\Jfar<j and soutliwaiil to the Sierra 
do Oca, thus including p«rti<iiiH of territory which previously 
helongeil to tlio i>roviiices of Burgos and sln-ia. 'I'he town tif 
Logrofjo is about 07 niile.-i E. by N. from Bingo.s. It is situated on 
tlio southern bank of the Ebro, which is here cro3.scd by a strong 
bridge, built in 1138. It is Hiirroiindod by waits, outside of whicli 
there are two suburb.^. It is :i well-built town, 'rin'ro are .sovorul 
cliiircbe.-i. a collogo, anil a theativ, and some manufactures of Jcatfier, 
li;it.s, an<l firaiidy : popnlatiuii, 70U(). 'i’he plains about the town are 
very fertilo in corn. Alfaro, 37 inilc.s J‘1.S.K. from f.ogrofto, sbands 
on tlio Alania near the right bank iif tho Ebro, it is a wallod town, 
contains a collegiate chiircli, and li:i.3 manufactures of soap and 
Iwither: population, 4000. Arnnio,'A'Z miles S.E. from Logrofto, is 
situated in a fertile district, and lias a got.fl trade in wine and fruits : 
population, 3500. Vatahorra, 2/ miles E.S.E. from Logroho, i.s 
situated on a gentle^ eminene.-, at tho foot of which the Cidaetw 
enters the I'lbro. It is tlie Halngiirris of the Romans, and was a very 
strong place, celebrateil f<ir tlio sieges by Pompeius .anil Afi-aniiii. 
It was tlio birthjilaee of (jnintilian. Portions of a circu.s, an .aipm- 
dnet, a naniiiaehiii, ami towcr.*», have been traced. It coiitain.-: a 
cathedral of mixed gothic. Jt is now a decayo«l town ; jiopnhition, 
0000. lluro, 40 miles M.N.E. from Burgos, is situated :it tho foot of 
a hill near the southern bank of tho Ebro. It has inuiiiifacbiircs of 
tints, leather, bj-.aiidy,.and liqueurs: j.iopula*i''i, OOUO. 

SantamliT, the eajiital of tho province t>f Santander, is a largo town 
anil aea-port, on the shore of the Bay of Bi.st'ay, alimit 85 miles N. 
from Burgos. J t stands on a headland, and is a well-built town, with 
n capacious well-sheltered harbour deep enough for large vessels. It 
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a plapo of cuiisiderublo ooiniv.oixsial activity, and carries on an exten- 
Hive trade with Cuba, to -which it exportn flour ground at the large 
mills in the ncighbourhoo«l. Wool is exported to England and other 
ouuiitrios. The imports consist chiefly of colonial produce. The 
town is the seat of a bishop, and has a cathedral, three other churches, 
three l.ospitols, a prison, college, theatre, and baths. The population 
in 1845 was 15,288. Laredo, 17 miles B. from Santander, is a smar 
town with a harbour formerly deep but now choked up with sand 
IKtpulation, 3000. Sanlillatm, 17 miles S.W. from Santander, stands 
near the coast in a rich valley on the Besarja, a feeder of tho JBesaya : 
population, 2000. SantoAa, 15 miles E. Aom Santander, is a small 
fortified town on a peninsular headland in the Bay of Biscay. It has 
a good harbour, and tho town contains an arsenal and barracks, and 
tlici'e are anchor-forgos: population, 1000. 

Soria, Ifce capital of tho province of Soria, is 76 miles S.E. from 
Burgos. It stands on the right or wost-ern bank of the Duero, about 
30 miles from its source. It is surrounded by a thick wall, but the 
citadel, formerly strong, is now in ruins. It has manufactures of silks 
.and tt good tra«le in wool. Much com is produced in the plains near 
tho town, and numerous sheep ai-e pastured on the slopes of tho neigh¬ 
bouring hills: population, 3600. Agreda, 30 miles W.N.W. from 
iSorin, stands at the foot of the Moncayo, and is divided into two 
portions by the Quoilcs, which is here canied under ground, -with 
the plaza, a fountain, and houses over it: population, 8800. 

Segovia, tho capital of tho province of Segovia, 100 miles S. b , ... 
from i.5uig<JH, stands on a rocky eminence between two deep vall«!ys, 
one «»f wliieh is watered by tho Kresma, an<l the other by tho Claniorcs. 
It iH a voiy ancient city, ulmI whs t.lio residence of tho early kings of 
Oastilla. It ia a long city witli nnri'ow streets, is suio’ounded by walls, 
and contains many remarkable buildings, among which is a vast 
gothic ojithcdrul, which has n tower 8:io feet high. Tho aleaznr, 
formerly tlio I'csideuco of the Moorish governor.^, is now convtjrtcd 
into a military college. A magiiilicdit Ilomaii aqueduct, consisting 
of two tier.s of arches built of square blocks of granite without 
c.Mucut, is ill a state of great jicrfcctiou. Segovia is the seat of a 
litshoj), lia.s a Imiidsoinc plaza, a mint, anti live chiirclics. There an 
iiinnufacl tires of woullon cloths, jiapor, earthenware, niitl glass ; popu¬ 
lation, 7700. San ffdifonso, 8 miles S.B. from .Sogo-in, .stands on tho 
northern slope of tho Sierra do GuadaiTama. It is lamons for its 
manulaeiiiro of glass, and still more so for tho splonditl palace and 
groniiil.s of /,« Gravjc; which is one of the scats f)f the Sjianisli kings, 
and the higlic.st royal resilience in Europe, being 88.10 feet above the 
tM*a.-lovel. Tlie palace grounds includo line gardon.s, .ai’ichly-decoratcd 
cliuvch, and beantiful water-works. Tho palace eontaius iiiiuiy 
splendid apartments : ]>opulai.ioii of tlio town 8h00. Se/ivfredn, 85 
jiiilo;! K.E. from Segovia, i.s lii'iiutifully situated on tho Duraton, an 
aillueiit of the J)uci-o. It i.s an aucicul town, now in a decayed state : 
pojiiilatioii, 2000. 

Acifa, tlic capital of the province of Avila, is .'iO miles S.W. from 
Segovia.. It was foriiiorly a place of importance, but i.s now decayed 
It lia.3 .still however a fine old catliedral and ii Doiniiiican convent, 
both of which contain beautiful moiiiiineiits. Thco.\traniura1 church 
of San Vicente i.s curious. It is said to h.avc been built in 318. Tin 
town ba-s mauufactiires of WJiollcn : ]iopiilatioii, 4000. 

(Miiiano, Deccionario Geografico; Madoz, Diccionario de Lipailn 
Eoiil, Handbook of Spain ; Maegregor, Slutistiev.) 

(.W S'I’I LLON". [ill uoNiii:.] 

(.’ASTLi: (JABEV. [So.ukiisetsiiiui;.] 

CASTLE (.’0^1 BE. fWii.rsiiini.. j 
CASTI.E HEDINGHAM. |E.s.si:x.] 

CASTLE RISING. [Xuiuoi.n.J 

CASTIjK AVARO, Northumberland, the south-eastern division o. 
tho county, and giving name to .a I’oor-I.aw Union. Tho i-ivcr 'I'ym 
Bcpar.'ite.s tho -ward and tlio county from the county of Durham. 
C.^stlo Ward Poor-Law Union contains 78 parishes and townships, Avith 
an iiiva of 85,107 ucre.s, and a population hi 1851 of 1.8,85>7. 

CASTLEBAR, county of Mayo, Ireland; a market, po.st, and 
:isaizc-towu, and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, in tho parish of 
Aglish and barony of Carra, lie.s in 58“ .51' N. lat., 9" 15' W. long., 
distant 159 miles W.X.W. from Dublin : the popul.atiou in 1851 was 
4136, besides 1581 in the Avorkhouse and other 2 >ul>iic institution.s. 
Castlebar Poor-LiiAv Union comprises 19 electond divisions, AA’ith an 
.area of 151,900 acres, and a population in 1851 of 80,746. 

Castlebar is situated ou tho Castlebar or Clydagh RiA'or, Avliich, 
ri.siug in tho little lake of Castlebar, within a mile mid a half of 
CloAV Bay ou the Avest, floAvs uortli-east with tho Moy, Avhich it meebs 
in Lough Oulliii, to Lough Conn, nn inland lake in the centre of the 
barony of Tirawloy, and thence runs northward b> Killala Bay by 
Ballina. The river, winding in a serpentine direction through tho 
town, is crossoil by three bridges. The principal street, upwiird.s of 
half a mile in leiigi.li, ooe.npic.s tho line of road leading from Westport 
to Swiueford. Tho public, buildings aro chiefly grouped together 
round an open space called the Green, near tho entrance ft-om West- 
port. 'They consist of tho county jail, a largo building with a c.istel- 
latod front, a county coAirt-house for Mayo, tho church, with a hand¬ 
some emliattled tower, tho infirmary, and oi'tillery barracks. A 
cross street, occupying the line of road from Dublin to Newport, 
leads by a bridge over tho Clydagh to the northoi'u division of tho 


towm The old jail ^d infantry barracks adjoin the entrance from 
the Dublin rood by this street, Tho suburbs on both sides consist 
of wretched cabins. 

The toAvn is of compamtively modcra oiigin; it ia stated in the 

Report of the Commissioners on Bogs in Ireland' (1814), that 80 
years before that time there was but one cultivated field of about 
eight acres between Castlebar and the sea. 'fho castle, which gives 
its name to tho place, was a stronghold of the De Burghs. In the 
ware of the rebellion of 1641 it Avas hehl by Sir 1I» nry Bingham for 
the Parliament, when, being besieged by Lord Mayo and his son Sir 
Theobald Burke, on the part of the Irish Catholics, he surrendered 
on terms of being conveyed with his troops in safety to tho next 
garrison town, but after three days* forbearance the fury of the 
insurgents could no longer be restrained, and Bingham, Avith all his 
company, was barbarously massacreil. After tho old lord's death his 
son Bir Theobald, then Lord Mayo, was tried for the offence by a 
special commission appointed for that purpose, 17th December, 1662, 
and being found guilty and sentenced to death was shot on the 
16th January, 1663. Towards the end of tho rebellion of 1798, 
General Humbert, having landed at Killala with a force of not moro 
than 1000 Ereuch infantry, reinforced by about an equal number of 
undisciplined peasants of tho country, met at Ca.stlobar and put to 
rout 0000 British troops commanded by Genemls Lake and Hutchin- 
Kon. Tho uctiuii has since been generally known iw *tho rai-o of 
Castlebar.’ 'Tbo tuAvn fell into tho hands of tho insurgeats, by whom 
it Avns occupied for about a fortnight, till tho surrender of Humbert 
at Balliimmuck (8th September 1798) put an end to tho expedition. 

Cusllebiir has some trade in linens, but the vicinity of Wcstpoii;, 
which at a diHtauce of eight miles has the advantages of being a 
sea-port town and tho residenco of an onterpriHing projirietor, 
operates considembly to its disudvaiitagc. Tho vicinity is pictiirosquo 
and Avcll cultivated. Castlebar as a parliameutmy borough wa.s 
disfranchised at the Union. It ia tho couuty toiA’n for Mavo, and 
suilerod extreme impoverishment in consequence of the jiotato famino 
of 1846-7. 'There is a savings bank in tho town. 

((Jarte, Ormond ; Fmser, Handbook ; Ordnance Surrey Majt.) 

CASTLEHLAYNEY, county of Monagliiiu, Ircdand, a market and 
post-town, and tho seat of n INior-Laiv Union, in the 2 ).ari,sh of Mnoklio 
;iiid bai'ony of (hx-monic, i.s .sitnateil in 51“ 7' N. lat., (J" 46' W. long.; 
lisfant 62 miles W.N.W. from Dublin by roaii, and 73 miles by tho 
Dundalk and 1'hiiii.skillcn railway. 'The population in 1851 avus 2081, 
besides 757 inmates of tho Union AA’orkhoiise ami other public insti¬ 
tutions. Castlcbl.ayneyPoor-LaAv (Jiiioncoinprise.-i21 electoral divisions, 
with an urea of 94,213 acres, and a population in 1851 of 46,511. 

The toAvn is ]>roitily sitnatcil adjoining the richly jdantcd imd 
liotnrcsqiio deme.Hno of Castleblayncy, Avithin tho grounds of Avliich 
lie parisli church is situntod. 'I’liere aro chapels in the toAvn for 
‘resbyterians, Methodists, and Roman Catholics. The town consists 
if three prineipid streets radiating from tho market-hon.so, and is 
Hiibstnntially built, cloan, and airy. Quarter session.^ for the county 
of Monaghan are hold hox-A.! in rotation. There are here a bridewell, 
and a stiition of the revenue ]>oliee. 'The town is the head-ciuartcr.'- 
of one of the constabulary districts. The adjoining country is hilly 
and much eiu-ninl.iered with bogs and lakes. 

(Eraser, I/andhook : Ordnance Surriy Map.) 

(.lASTLECDM KH, county of Kilkenny, Trelaud, a market-town and 
the seat of a Pooi’-Law Union, is situat.eil on the river Diimu, 
11 iniles N. by E. from Kilkenny. The piqmlaliun in 1851 was 1695, 
and 29 inmates of the fever hospital. C.astleconier Poor Law Union 
coiilaiii.s seven electoral divisions AV’itli an area of 57,826 acres, and 
a iiojndation in 1851 of 18,472. Tho town is neat and AA'clI-built, 
and ia sheltered by e-\.teusive jilantations, Avhieh contrast strongly 
AA'ith the bleak sterile eoiintry t'-i the north of it. 'I'ho jiublic 
biiililiiig.s include an Episcopal chnreh, a Roman Catholic chapel, u 
small W'e.sleyaii Methodist meeting hou.se, a eoiirt-hoii.se, and infiiulry 
barincks. (.8ose to the toAvn is (.'astlecoinei’ Ifoii.so, which staud.s on 
the Corner, a feeder of the Dinan, niid facing the riiin.s of an old 
oastlo. A AA’eekly market is hold on .Saturday. 

CAS'TLEDERG, county of 'fynine, Ireland, a market and 
town and the .scat of a I’oor-Law Uiiton, in the parisli of Skirts uud 
Isirony of tlmagli, is situated in 54.“ 42' N. lat., 7“ 37' AV. long.; 
distant 140 miles N.N.AV. from Dublin, on the roiul from Pettigo to 
•Striibiuie. 'The population in 18.51 Avas .596 anti 225 iu the Avork- 
lioiise. Castlederg Poor-Law T^iiioii coiiiprisos 14 electoral divisions, 
Avith an area of 91,775 aenw, and a population in 1851 of 18,741. 

CASTLEDERMO'T. [Kiuiark.] 

CAHTLEI.SLAND. 

CASTLELYONS. [CouK.] 

CASTLKMARTYR. [Cokk.] 

C AST L E I’l) L L .\ RD. [AA* estme ATU.j 

CASTLKKE.VGII, county of Roscoiiimou, Irolatid, a m. rket and 
ost-town aii<l the seat of a Poor-LaAv Union, iu the ].iarish of 
Kilkccviin and barony of <'astlereagh, is situated in 53“ 46' .V. hit, 
8' 27' W. long.; distant 124 iniles AV.N.AA'. from Dublin. The popu- 
intiou in 1851 was 1211, besides 1392 iu the AA'orkhouso and lo.iu tho 
n-idcwcil. Castlereagh Poor-I,aAV Union oonipi’iscs 19 olectonil divi- 
ipuB, w'ith nn area of 162,363 acres, and a population iu 1851 of 45,299. 
The toAvn is pleasantly situated adjoining tho extensive demosue of 
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CtutUeFeagh, the renidenoe of Lord Mount Sandford. It consUta chiefly 
of ono principal street, which ia wide and straight and tolerably well 
built, having the market-houao and bridewell at ono end and a 
bridge over the river Suck at the other. Connected with the town 
are extenaive diatilleriea. Quarter aoHaiona for the county of Una- 
common arc hold at Costlcreagh in rotation. There arc hero a bride¬ 
well, a barrack atatimi, and atatloua of tho Tovonuo police and 
the coiiatabulary of tho diatrict. Potty aesaiona are held in tho 
town. 

CASTLETON. [DEnuramnK.] 

CASTLETOWN. [Isi.k ok Man.] 

CASTLETOWN, or CASTLET<>WN-BEltEHAVEN, county of 
Cork, Ireland, a village and tho aent of a I’ocir-Law Union, in the 
pariah of Killocunenagli, and baiony of Bore, ia pictureaquely situ¬ 
ated at tho head of Burchaven, on the north-west side of Bantry 
Bay, in .51 “ 37' N, lat., 54' W. long.; distant 27 inileaS.W. by W. 
from Bantry. Tho population in,18.51 was 1931, including 12 in the 
bridewell and 911 in the Union workliouao. Castletown Poor-Law 
Union eontaiiiH 7 electoral divisions, with an are.a of 73,1-14 acres, and a 
population in 18.51 of 18,2(!9. JVtty session.s arc held at (Jastlctowu. 
Then) arc Iiero a briilcwell and a disfiousary. Pairs arc held on 
January Jst, Easter Tuesday, May 12th, a!id Se[it«iubcr 4th. 

CASTLETOWNDELVIN, county of Meath, Ireland, a small post- 
town anil the sent of a Poor-L.aw Union, in the pariah of ('a-stlo- 
towndelviu and barotiy of Delvin, i.s situated on the road from 
Dublin to Orauard, iu .53“ 33' N. lat., 7“ 2' W. long., distant aboiit 
10 niiles E. from Castleiiollanl; ]ioptilnt!on 318 in 18.51, with (» 
inmates of the bridewell. < .astletowndelviii Poor-La’..- Union com¬ 
prises 19 olector.il division.s, with an area of 74,71.5 acrea, and .a 
pupiiliitioii ill 18.51 of 1.5,ti27. Tho town coiisi.its of a aingle street. 
In it then: are un old elinrch, which has lieen well s-cuaired, a Bomaii 
Catholic clmjiel, the Union workhouse, a dispeii.siiry, a bridewell, and 
a loau-iund o/ficc. It is a station of the county const.abi:.’.'.ry. i’etty 
sessions are ho/d here inontlily, and annual fair.s on May bst, 
August 1st, and DtJce/uber 1st, The ruin.-i of n castle built by the 
De Jaicys, consisting of the w.-ill.s in a ijiiadr.angular form v ith 
towers at the ooriioi's, and several other ruiueil oasMes, arc in tho 
neighhourhood. Clonyu, tlio scat of the Marquis of Westmeath, is 
in the vicinity. 

CAHTLKTO WNIIOCIIE. f* 

CASTi.ETOWNSENl). fCoiiK.] . 

CASTUE.S, a town in Prance, in the department of Tarn, is 
situalud on tlio river Agout, in 43“ 37' N. lat., 2“ 1.5' E. long., 43 
miles E. from Toulouse, and has a population of 19,2.50, iiicluiliug 
the whole eoiuinuiie. Jii the middle ages this town was remni-Kable 
only for an abbey, the heads of which wi-re temporal lords of the jilacu. 
It suliscqiieiitly c;iine into the jiosses.sioii of tho counts of Venddino, 
and paH.scd fimu them by marriage to tho counts of Arinagiiae. In 
1667 (lastres was taken ami jiillagod by the Huguenots, who destroyed 
tho cathednil. it beeamo one of the slroiigholds of tho reformed 
party, but it was reduced to submi.ssioii in the reign of Louis XIII., 
and tho fortiiieatioii.M demolished. In 131G ('astres was made an 
epiacojial town by Pope .John XXll.; the dioeusc iiieludcil Upper 
Languedoc; it was aboli.shcd at the Uuvointion, and the town Is 
now included, with tlio rest of the department, in tho archdioco.so of 
Alby. 

'I’hc south-eastern part of tho town called Villogondou, is joined 
to Castres properly so culled by two stone bridges. The streets are 
pretty well built, and have been mneh improved ef late yours. 'J'lie 
Place-ltoyale is the jirineipal sipiure. 'Phe most important public 
buildings are—the fown house, fermorly tho episcopal palace, to 
which is uttachi'd tho public library and a iHiautifnl garden; the 
cliurches of St.-Beno?t and Neti-e-Hame; tho two hospitals; the 
cavalry barracks ; the abattoir; and the theatre. Tribunals of lii-st 
instance and of commerce are held in tho town, which has also a 
chamber of commerce, a college, two theological setninaries, and a 
Ualviiiistic eburch. (kistres is Kiirronnded by bcanlifnl shady promo- 
nadoH, called ' Liees,’ from their occujiyiiig the site uf the ditch that 
formerly surroimdeil the town, and iu tho Villogoudoii quarter an 
extensive esplanade is crossed by live sliudy alleys of trees. In the 
neighbourhood of the town there is an immense rooking stone on the 
toi) of a hill, at tho foot of which is a grotto that was once the 
retreat of St. Dominic. 

Costps i.s a place of grout inanufivcturing industry; for their care 
and skill, and tlie finish given to their productions, its artisans arc 
considered the boat in the aonth of Fnvnoe. It ia particularly cele¬ 
brated for its fine wool-dyed eletbs, called ‘ cuirs do lainebut all 
other Berts of woollen stnifs are manufactured, as well as linen, aoap, 
leather, glue, an,j paper. Thoi*o are also several bleaching, dyeing, 
and Huk-weaviiig e-stubUshmonts, and h*on and copper foundrie.s. 
The cummeree of the town ia very coiisiderahlo. 

ijAsim'm 

CASTUO MARINO. IAlo.uivk.I 

CASTBOPOL. [AsTi:iu.vs.] 

CAT ISLAND. [B.vu.yMAs.] 

^^T-A-LUNA (in English genovally wrltto.ii CaUdonia), an ancient 
provmco of Spain, is bonudod N. by the summit-level of the Pyrenees, 


W. by Aragon, S.W. by Valencia, S.E. and E. by the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is situated between 40° 30“ and 42“ 60' N. lat.', 0“ 12' and 
3’ 20' E. long. The ahape ia triangular, one aide extending about 
200 miles along tho shore of tho Mediterranean, another about 1,50 
miles along tho fivmtiora of Valencia and Aragon, and the thirtl abunt 
140 miles along tho crests of the Pyrenees. It is guvernod by a 
Captaiii-di'ueral, and is divided into the following modern pi-oviucos;— 

I rrovlncoa. [ Area In Square miles, j ropulation in 1849. I 


Barcelona 

TarrURona 

I.6riila 

fivrona 




12,180 


12,180 


ropulation in 1849. 

533,693 

290,000 

107,445 

202,591 


l,283,tS4 


The province of Barcelona comprises the eastern poi-t uf Catalnun, 
Tarragona the southern, Ldrida the western, and tleroua the north¬ 
eastern. 

Surface, -'fho northern frontier of Cataluua being formed by the 
erc.sts of the I'yreiiecs, the whole of the northern part of the province 
is occupied by lofty ridges, oll'scts from the inonutain clmin. 'riicso 
ridges descend .southward from tho most elevated summits, such :is 
tho Maledeto, the Moiical, and the Caiiign. Fi-oiri the last-iuoiitioncd 
sniniuit especially, ono great ridge, or ratlior series of ridges, e.vttiuds 
tiiroiigli tho centre of the province, di\ idiug the waters of the Segre 
and its atfincuts, which enter the Ebro, from tlie Llobregat and nume¬ 
rous other rivers which flow directly to tho Moditerraucau. Tlui 
vippcr jiortioii of tliis central ridge has no general name. The lower 
portion, Called the Sierra do TJcua, runs ]>arallel to the coast at the 
dislaiiee of about thirty miles, and, with the addition of tho Monscr- 
mt, extends from tho Ebro to the Ijlobivgat. Catalnnu is thii.s for 
tho most pm-t a nniss of rocky mountains and pi-ccipitoiis valleys. 
Tho only o.vceptioiis are tho rich plains about Leriila, UrgoJ, and 
Manresu, and the smaller portions of Hat land behind Barcelon.a, Tar- 
I'iigona, and Tortosa. 

Jth’era .—'riio Ebro enters (Jataluhaat M.eqiiiiuMi;i.a, wliei-o it receives 
tho Segre united with tlie (linca from Anigoii. It has a winding course 
tlmmgli this jiriu-inco to the sea below Tortosa. [Enuo.] 'I’lie Segre 
rises among the south-westorn otfsois of tho (Jaiiigu, near Puigeerda, 
and flowing down the valley of Cerdaha, i-eeeives below Uigcl the 
Valira from the valley of Andorra. [ANnoiiiiA.] It thou flows south 
by west through a long valley, receiving several feeders from tho 
ridges on each side, till tlio JJobregos enters it below the village of 
Foils, when it takes a western course till it is joined by tho Nogneni 
Pallaresu, u l.-ngc aiHiient whieli comes down from the slopes of the 
Monc.aI. It tlieu flows soutli-sonth-wcst past T.iSridu, and receives 
tlie Noguera Itibagoiv.aiia, another huge aiUiient, which <h*Hccnds from 
the Mali^dcta, and for more than fifty miles forms tho boundary 
between Aragon and Caluluiia. It soon afterwards takes in the Ciuea, 
and enters tho Ebro. 'I’lie Llobregat and tho tjardouer both rise on 
tho eastern flanks of tho great central series of ridges, and after 
reco'-viiig many small streams unite below Mauresa. After the junc¬ 
tion the i-iver i-otains the name of the Llobregat, and passing throngli 
a narrow gorge at the foot of the Moiiserrat, takes a sonth-casteni 
direction, receives tho Noya on the soutii-vvustcru side, and enters tlie 
sea about live miles south of Barcelona. 'I'ho Flnvia lio-s a short 
eastern course, luid fulls into the gulf of llosas. Tho Ter has a long 
semicircular course from the slopes of the Canigu, and pa.ssiug by 
(Jorona falls into tlie se.i a short distance south of tho Gulf of Rosas. 
'I'he Bcros enters tiie sea north of Barcelona. South of the lilobregat, 
the Foy, tho Gaya, tho Angnera, and ihe^Fraueuli, run iu deep chan¬ 
nels, mill iu nearly pai-ullel lines to the coast, the spaces between them 
being fillinl n]> with rocky hill.s. Between the mouths of the Franculi 
and tho Ebro no river enters the seiu South uf tho Ebro the Ceuia 
divides Catalnha from Valencia. 

Climate and Productions. —-The climate is variable, and subjefat to 
fogs and rain. In summer tho heat in tho valleys is excessive, but is 
teiii,iered on the coast by the Boa-bi'oezeH. In winter the cold on tho 
mountains is very scvci-e, but mild on the lower tracts along the mar¬ 
gin of tho sea. 'J'ho valleys and ]>lains of Cataluiia aix> fertile, but a 
liu'ge proportion of tho country is rocky and naturally barren. The 
system uf ii-rigatlou is generally followed. Corn enough for homo use 
is not grown, and there is also a want of cattle; but a good deal of 
w'inc is jirodueed. Other articles of produce are oil, hemp, nuts, 
nlmoudB, fruits, silk, and barilhu The forests abound w'lt.h cork-trcoB, 
the bark of which is a considerable article of commerce. Cataluha is 
rieii in mineral wealth, coal, copper, load, zinc, manganese, cobalt, 
nitre, salt, and marble being found. It is the chief manufacturing 
)iruvince of Spain, tlie principal fabrics being woollens, cottons, silks, 
lace, leather, paiicr, iron, brandy, and liqueurs. The coasts alionud 
with fish, and the indnsti'y of the Catalans renders the fisheries very 
]>riKluctive. Since tho lo.ss of the Spauish American colonies tho 
trade uf Cataluha has greatly declined. 

Towns.-—Barcelona is tho capital of tho province of Barcelona. 
[Barcelona.] Cardona, 60 miles N.W. from Barcelona, standB on 
the right bank of the Oardoncr, close to a hill nearly 600 feet high, 
which is a mass of pure crystalliBod salt. Tho town has a population 






of nljout 3000, and has a castle and long lines of fortifications. It 
contains a gothic church, in which are some sepulchres of the Cardona 
family, whose palace also still remains, but iu a dilapidated state. 
Ljaahla, 40. miles W. by N. from Barcelona, stands on an eminence 
near the northern bank of the Noya. The streets of the older parts 
of tlie town are narrow and tortuous, but the llambla is a wide street, 
and there is a handsume.suburb. It contains a pariah church, college, 
hos)>ital, and cavalry barr<acks, and has manufactures of cotton and 
woollen goods, hats, and fire-arms : population, 10,000. Manrcm, .37 
miles N.W. from Barcelona, is situated on an eminence in a fci-tilo 
and well-irrigated district near the left bank of the Llobregat. It is 
a very picturc.^piu town, and contains a collegiate church, four pari.sh 
churciies, an hospital, and barracks, and has manufactures of cotton 
and silk fabrics, bi'oadcloths, ribbons, gunpowder, auil brandy : pojiu- 
Intioii, 19,‘I00. Between Igualda and Mauresa stands the mnuiitiiiii 
Aloiisurrat, 4000 feet high, celebrated for the large monastery built 
iijuoi it. Mafaro, tJO miles N.N’.E. from Barcelona, with which it is 
connected by a railway opened in (October, 1818, is situated on a bill 
wliicb slopes down to the coast, where it htw a small harbour with 
doi:ks. Tho town is chiefly ohl, with narrow streets, hut has a tkuv 
<H i:irt(?r, a good principal slreest (tlie Itieni), ami two go(«l jdazas. It 
ha-! a fine jmvi.- li church, two or three other chnrclics, .an hospital, 
and ittaiiufaeliiros of .silks, cottons, velvi.-ts, ribbons, and leather, 
rtliip-ljiiildiiig is cai-ried on, aud it i.^ a busy and tlouri'iliing place : 
]iopnl.ation, ll.OuO. Virh, 40 miles N. from Karoelona, stands on the 
slopi' f)f ji hill ill a fertile jilain, and eon'<i.atsof several irrc'giilar sti^eets 
biMiicliiiig out from a ci-ntml grouji. It ii an episoopjvl town, and has 
a trothic oaMieilral. It has niitnnfiiclniva of coarse woollens and cot¬ 
tons : population, 11 , 01 ) 0 . 

Tiirra'jnifi, the capital of tho proviu-M of Tarragona, is ao miles 
•S.tV. from Baia.-elotia. It i.s the Tint'avu of tho lloiitans, lunl was in 
tlic.’r liiiie.s a vrry lingo and important city and se.a-port. It is situ- j 
.ateil at the moiitli of tho Franooli, and consists of .an upper and lower , 
town. The upper town is snrroniidud by ancient walls, now partly | 
in riiins, but consi.sting of huge blocks of .stone and of the most solid j 
iiia.'ioiiry. The lower town is protected by a range of bastions fronting , 
till- Kraneoli and tho harbour. Tlierc arc also two cart.leis. Sliijis of j 
w.'ir i!an lie at anchor inside tho mole, aud oui.sid^^ there i.sa roadstead. 
Beyond llio rock.y heights on wliich the town i.s built thero i.s an open 
country c illed the Campo do 'rarragoiia. 'I'liu town cont.uus a cathc- 
dr.d of early gothic arehitcctnrc, an archbi.shop’s jialace, Ibeatre, and 
barnieks. It ha;; niaiinfacturcs of co.n’sc woollens, cottons, hats, and 
soap, and a good export trade of nuts, almoml.s, cork, wine, and 
brandy: population, 12 ,( 100 . 'rhere are rcniaiiis of an nmpliithoatre, 
ciren.s, aijnciluct, and other works of tlie Homans. Tarragona was 
laki'ii by tile Krciich under Snriict, by siege ami a.s.Manlt, .liinc 29, 
l.sn, and lliey held it till the termination of the war. liens, S miles 
W. from 'i'arngoii.a, coiiaistn partly of an old town, but chiell.y of a 
modern town which has iirisen w’itliin the present centnrj’-. It con- 
taiii.-i several clinrehes, barracks, a theatre, hospitals, aud manufactures 
of silk, ladton, and linen, .«oap, b'ather, glas.s and spirits, A canal 
connectH it witli i.hc siimll port of Salon, tlirnugb wdiich it o.\ports 
niita and oilier articlc.s of Sjmni.sh produce to England. The popula¬ 
tion in ISf.'i w’as 2,'>,()i:{. Tor'osa, .'>() miles S.W. from Tarragona, 
sland.s on the eastern or left bank of the ICbro, 20 miles from the sea. 
'flic river up to 'I’orto.sa is an lestuary, and is there crossed by a bridge 
of boat.-i. 'i’he town is built, partly on the rocky slope.s of a hill and 
partly on the fiat grouml close to the river. It is strongly' forti/ieil 
by walls ami outworks, and i.s entered by seven gates. It contains a j 
largo cathedral, a bishop's palace, a town-hall, a college, an hospital, ! 
ainl a pnlaee of the V’alcabr.i family. There arc mamifiictnres of i 
eai't hen ware, glass, and paper, aud an active iishery at tlie mouth of I 
the rivin*. 'I'he town was t^ikcn by tin; Frencli under Siichot, by sieg" ' 
and assault. Jan. 1,1811. The jiopulation iu 184;» was 20,.')7:}. ' 

Ltrulfi, the capital of the provinci; of l.in’ida, is 95 miles W. b.y’ N. j 
fi'oin Barcelona. It is tlie llerda of tlie Humans, and whe-n liehl for . 
Poinpeins by Afriuiius and Potreiis was besii'ged and tnkoii by Ciesar. 

It is situated near the west bank of the Sfgiv, on the slope of .a bill 
surmoiintcd by fortifications, a tower, and an old cathedral. Tho Segre 
is here crossed by a gooil stone bridge. In tho low'or town is a cathe¬ 
dral of llortuthian nrehitecturc, built iu tlie reign of Fernando VI. 

It lias three other cburcbes : population, (1050. Oervera, 35 miles K. 
from L<5rida, is built on an eminence, and contains a large unsightly 
edifice built by Feslipo V. for the university of Tjcrida, which he trans¬ 
ferred to this ]iluce, but which has in recent times been removed to 
Barcelona. The town is well built, and is snrrouiideil by old walls. 

It contains a gothic chui'ch, and there is a fine cloister in the Dominican 
convent: population, fiOOo. Sofsona, 60 miles N.E. from Li^rida, con¬ 
tains a cathedral and has manufactures of woollens and hardware; 
population, 2200. i^ryd, 75 miles N.N.E from L^iida and 80 miles 
N.W. from Barcelona, is situated beneath a spur of the Pyrenees, in 
tho angle .iust alx^ve the junction of the Valira with the Segro. It has 
been the see of a bishop since the year S2o. Tho liill which overlooks 
the town is surmounted by a citadel. The bishop is the spiritual he:id 
and iu a great degree the temporal he:ul of tho small rt'public of 
Andorra. [Andoura.] Population, 3000. 

Gerona, the e.apital of the province of Gerona, is 60 miles N.N.E. 
from Barcelona. It is a city, aud has liccn the sec of a bishop since 
i.KOt;. T»iv. voi.. ir. 


786. It is situated at tho junction of tho Ofla with the Tor, is of a 
triangular form, and lies under a fortified hill called tho Monjuich. 
The streets are narrow, but clean. There are throe pla'AS. The early 
cathedral was pulled down, aud the construction of the present was 
oommenced iii 1316. Tho approach is very imposing, a sufrerb flight 
of 8o steps leading to the facade. The interior consists of a single 
noble nave, with a semicircular ajisis, and contaius some interesting 
sculptures. There is also a ma.ssivo half-fortified collegiate church. 
Tho town has manufactures of coarse woollen and cotton goods, 
stockings, soap, aud leather: population, 7660. The defence of 
Gerona, when besieged by the French in 1809, cipialled if it did not 
surpass in heroism and perseverance, that of the two sieges of Zara¬ 
goza. Amjmrins, 23 rnilos N.N.E <Tora Gerona, a villnge in tlic fertile 
district called Ampunlan, with n .^mall harbour on the Gulf of Koaas. 
Tho town was once important, wa.s called Emporium, and was occupied 
by a Greek colony frem Marseilles about B.c. 545. Fiyneras, 20 miles 
N. hy W. from Gerona, is situated in a rich plaiu abovo tho junction 
of tho Miiga and Muuul, which How westwaial from tho Pyrenees, and 
ent(;r tho tJiilf of Hos.as. It is a straggling town, Imt is d>‘fonded by 
a largo pentagonal citadel strongly constructeil on tho principles of 
Viiuban, capable of accommoil.-itiiig 1 (i.OOd soldiers and v.ast stores. 
It Was gained by Napoleon in l.SO.S by a decojitioii. It was recaptured 
ill 1811 by a Spaiiisli jiartisan with iiomo pc.a.sfuitry, by means of a'ell- 
maiiagcd surprise, but wa.s retaken by tlic l''reiu:h after a siege of 
ueariy live months, w-lieii tlic aiuiiinnitioii of the garrison was all 
expended. The town lia.s trade with France, ainl mamif.ictnres of 
leather and paper: (lopulatioti, 8001). Jlostalrich, 22 miles S. from 
Gerona, was an imjiortant fortress during tho Peninsular war. The 
town i.s till! .se.; of iv bisho|), but has a population under 1000. (tint, 
21 miles W.N. W. from Gerona, is Hituuted between a volcanic liill and 
tho south biink of tho river Fliivia. The base of the hill is chiotty 
basalt. There are sevend civiters of extinct volcanoes in the vicinity. 
The town has good streel.s and st]uarc.s. two parish cliurehi;s, a cavalry 
barracks, .-nid an ho.sjiital. 'I'lierd are iiiaiiiifactiircs of woollen mid 
cotton goods, leather, soap, aud paper: population, 12,000. JlijioU, 
32 miles \\’. by N. from Ueruua, is beautifully situated in the angle of 
tho jiiiiclioii of the Fresue with tho Ter, in a district of co:d mid iron, 
and has maunfactnrea of lire-arms aud n.ails ; 2 i'>pulatioij, 30t)0. tiosag, 
28 iiiile.s N.E. from Gerona, the ancient Hliodc, was fornn'i'ly an 
important place, .strongly fortified, aud carried on a brisk trade by 
ineaii.s of its fine harbour in the Gulf of Hosas; it is now a mere 
li.sliiiig village with 2200 inliabitniits. 

Jlistofjf .—On the decline of the liotiiau eiu|iiro in the we.st, the 
territory of this ]>art of .Sjiaiii w.is seized by tlm Goths and Alans, 
when it is said to liave been called GuLh-Aliiiiia, whence by orruption 
came the present name (kilaluiiu. Durin.g a jiart uf I lie Mh century 
Catalufia was held by the Moors, till tliej- Wi.TC driven from it by 
Charles Alartell au.l aftcrwanls by Ciiarleniiigiio. 'I’he • counts of 
Barcelona fiwiu th.at time were tho riiler.s of Cutaluha au-1 the French 
county of Housillon ; but when Haimond Beraiiger, Condo do Barce¬ 
lona, was utlianccd to Polrenila, the inf.nit lioires.s to tiio crown of 
Aragon, (Jatiilniia was annexed to Aragon, and he governed both with 
the title of Principe (prince), ('atahiiia aftcrwanls boi-iimo one of the 
proviiiei.'s of Sjiaiii, with the title of Princiiiality, Ft liekl its muni- 
cip:d ]>rivileges till the Wars of tho Snceessioii, when it supported the 
Archduke (.'liarles of Austria, after whicli it was lormally deiiriveil 
of its cortes and liberties by the couijiu ror, Felipe IV'. 

The dialect of ('ataluiia i.s a iiii.xtnrc of the liomaiiee langiiiige, or 
Laiiguo d’Gc, with the Sjiaiilsli. 

(Mihauo, .Diccimmeio iieoi/,\iili‘u ; Aladu.:, /Jii'rinni.irin tie Fujiuihl ; 

JJmitHtoon of Sjntiii ; Nujiier, J'tainsul'iv ll’a/-,* V'acaiii, 
ilelle. VtnHi>u;/Hi: r tletjli Assetlii tiei/li Ittdiau-i in /.yidi/iui, tfnl 180 .S a! 
1813, :i vols. Jto., with Atlas, Alilan, 1823-.'.) 

CA'l’AM.A HC.4, one of tho nipper i>i-oviiices of the .Argentine 
tloiifeder.ation. South .Aiiieiiea, is bounded N. ainl N.E. by the 
province of 'J’uemiiaii, E. by .Santiago, S. by Cordova, and S.W. by 
La Hioja, and C'lunirelicnds the little vi.-'iteil country between the 
iiiountiiin ranges of tlie Sierra of Acoinpiija .and Ambnto on the east, 
and the Andes on the we.it. 'I’he iiihabit.-nits do not exceed 30,00(1. 
'I’he Country consists of a princijial valley, Cataiiiarca, from which tho 
province ilerivcs its mviiie and in which iiio.st of the iiihabitaiitH are 
settled ; and of some other valley s, nmniug between mountain ranges 
south-east and north-w>-.st, fiinl tcriniiiating at their southern extremity 
on tho bordei-8 of the Gran Saliiia, being thus sepai-ated from the 
other inhabiU'd couiitrie.i by high mountains and dc.scrt.s. 'Phe rivers 
which water the.se valleys arc lost in the Gran Sidina. 'I’lic climate 
is sultry, especially when the south winds blow, w'liich come over the 
desert. Maize and w'heat arc raised to a cousiderablo extent, but cannot 
bo exported over the monntaius. The province seiula only cotton 
and red pepper (drieil capsicums) to tho adjacent countries, tlie latter 
chiefly to Buenos Ayres, whore it is extensively ii.ied. 'flie proseiit 
ca|>ital is Catamarca, or fkin Fernando del Vo>fe de Va^amarca, in 
27“ 28' tS. lat,, whose pojmlation is 8t.ati*d to be lOOO. Tjic first, 
cajiital, called liondou, being founded at the timo whoa Phibp H- 
Sjiaiii iiiiMTied (.jiioun Mary of Englainl, was destreyed by the 
Indians. [AitUEHTiSR Confedkr.vtui.n.I 

CA'l’A'NlA, n previnoo iu Hicily. is b.iuiidi-.l N. and N.E. by 
the i>ri>\iiici' of Mc,^^:i||a. X.W. bv ilmt .>1 I’aK-riiio, AV. by 
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(wildt-anh^ettii, S. by SiracuHn, ainl E. by the ncii. It i.i bii miles in 
length from notilh-fiist to north-west, and about U.'J uiilcs in its 
gnintfwt. laeiKlth. The area is 17G1 square miles, ami the population 
in lt<51 amounted to 379,991. The province includes the region of 
Mount /Ktnn, and extends along tho coast from the mouth of the 
Oiiiretfa to that of tho Alcantara, a distance of aVjoiit :J0 miles, incliid 
iiig the windings of the Oulf •>! Catania. The Aleaiilara and the 
Dimunari and Nettuni Mountains form the northern boundary. An 
oO'set from iRtua runs north-west above JJroiiti:, joins the Nettuni 
Mountains, and forms the watershed bi-tween the basin of the Oiarotta 
and the Alcantara. Westward the prt)vinco oxtcjids to the source of 
the 'l^raina, a feeder of the Oiarotta, and to the limestone mountains 
of Etina, which run southward from tho Nettuni range, and form tho 
watershed between tho Oiaretta and tins Salso. Tho lower offsets of 
tho mountains of Noto, wdiicli consist of tertiary formations, bound 
the basin of the fliarettti njid tho plain of Catania, on the south. A 
great part of Hie siu'faco is covered with ramifications of the mountains 
iiamoil; these nr<‘, with tho exception of the ivgion of Mount JEtna, 
already noticeil fyETNa], genoraJly hare of timber. 'I'ho valleys have 
a very fertile .-iiul, and arc very ]>roductive. 'i'lie basin of the Oiaretta 
is drained by seviT.'d slreinns—tho Adraiio, the Traina, tho Dittaino, 
and the tihrisas, wiiieh unite in the lower jtart of the plain of ('ataiiia 
and form tlie Ciandta, the ancient Siimi'thii.s, which falls into the 
(lulf of Catania. Tlie jdaiii <if C^atania, ‘2(1 mih^s long and 15 miles 
broail, is the largest plain in Sieily, and jiroduees a great (pianiity of 
corn. The lower liills find valliys whie.h la-long to the volcanic iiiaK.s 
<»f vKtna iiroiliiee e.\i-ell(!nt wine, (iil, silk, liqiiorieo, and all kinds of 
fruit are the filher ehii-f ]>i'o(luols of the country. 

'J'liirim. <'iitiiiiiii, ihe aneient Cntaiia or C'rt/om^ tho cajutal of the 
jirovinee, is .situateil on tlio sea-coast, at the foot of the most southern 
tillsets of .'Et iifi, in 37 ' 2I>' N. lat., 15' .5' E. huig.^-ind iuis a poi>nlatJuti 
of about 55,(1(1(1. Though not tho largest it is the hiuidsomest town 
in Sifdy. ( Catania was a colony (n.e. 750) from Naxos in Sieily, which 
Naxos was fonmlcd )iy a colony from Chaleis in Enbcea. (I'liiu y-l., 
vi. 3.) It siiil'erc'd greatly in the wars lietwceii ih(! Carthaginians .nnd 
Syracuse, and was taken in the lirst I’unic war by tlio Komaiis, who 
plundered it of its riehas and statues. Among other things a sun-dial 
from Catania was sent to Home and phiccal «in the rost.ra. In am-iciit 
as well as moilcrii times Catania has sutl'ereil greatly from earthipiakcs 
and tile I'riijitions of .Etna, one of whi<'h is rceoialed by Tliu<-ydi<les 
(Hi. IIC) us having taken place n.e. 4*25; .and he mentions amdher as 
Saiil to have h:ippened 47.5. I'lie great earthquake* of lt>!»3 
destrojed it, but the town has been completely rebuilt since that 
time. 'I'he streets are with* aiifl regular, and (.he buildings are hnjid- 
Bomc, Iwiug mostly built of lava, faced with limestrmc and enriched 
with marble. l/«va forms tbo )iavemcnt of the streets, and a iiatiirnl 
mole of lava siielb rs the ii.-irbour. ’('lie iiuiv«Tsily of Catania, whieli 
was foiinderl l)y Alfonso of Aragon iu 1445, is frequented by about 
,5(1(1 .stiuletits, an I has a good library, which is open to the pivblic. 
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Coin of Cntania. 

Initisli ^luseain. .5rtuiil size. Silver. 2G0 gi*ains. 

The splendid l'•cnedietillc monastery and church of San Nii'old 
<VAr«-na is, after Mnfra in rt>rtiigal, the largest and finest numuHtic 
building in Europe, in oomieclion with whieli nro a iun.scinn and a 
gallery of jiaiiitings. The cathedral of Catuida, rebuilt since the 
eartliqnakc of lt!S)3, and dcilioated to Santa Agnta, is n vast building; 
the Iroiit is oriiniiieiiti'd with line graiiitu columns taken from tho 
theatre of tho aucimit city*. In the square Is-foro it is a roimtuin, 
with uii elfpluiiit made dt lava, bearing on its baek a Biuall granite 
obelisk. Among the other buildings must bo mentioned the senate- 
house, alwnit thirty convents, and nearly double that imtubiT of 
churches, some of which are inagnilicent structures ; the goveriimeiit 
Moute tli-i’ii‘la; the several charitahle institutions, such as hospitals, 
and houses f<ir t.he destitute ;»tho Magdalene asylum; and the Giocni 
academy, whii4i has rich collections in natural history, an<l publishes 
its memoirs. The pm-t of Cutnniu, which iu ancient times was large 


The remains of ancient (Jatania include n large tlieatro, an amphi¬ 
theatre, a small theatre, ruins of biiths, and fnigments of an squeduet. 
All tlicsc lire of Roman construction, tho Oreck city having prob:ibly 
hci-n destroyed by .some of tho earthquakes to which the city has iu 
all ages been exp.'jsed. Calani:!. was the birth-place of (Jharoudas, tho 
legislator niul philosopher, and of Ihc poet Stesiehorus. Tho coins 
of t^itaiiia arc of very su[>crior execution. 

Callayirovv, the second town iu the province of (kitaiiia, is built on 
two hills joined together by a bi*idgo; it has several piiliic<*s, a royal 
college, a town house, Monte-<li-Pieth, and nboul ‘20,000 inhabitants. 
(4oO(l pottery is made in this place. Caltagirouo is a corruption of 
Calata (lironc. The A rabic word Oalata, or Kalat, signifies an eminence, 
and was given as a prefix to tho namcB of stsveral towns iu Sicily 
during tlie ooeiqiation of Ihe island by tho Saracens. The town gives 
title to .a hishoxj, and is 30 miles S.W. from Catania. 

Xkosla, 35 miles W.N.W. from Catania, is built on two hills, and 
has about 13,000 inlialiitauts, who live chiefly by agriculture, and by 
trading in wine, oil, corn, and cattle. In the nei/jhbourhood are two 
potrolenm and several sulidinreous springs, a mine of rock-salt, and 
beds of clay-slate ami iron pyrites. 

Ari Jirnii-. sbimls on a lava rock, which x>rojocts into the sea at tho 
eastta*u base of AOtna, with a cadlo ab.ivo it on a higher cliff, which 
forms a little town by itself. 'J’ho town is built ehielly with lava : it 
h.-is many' good huildings, usmnll harbour, and an active trade, biiien, 
silk, and cutlery arc the chief industrial jtrodiuls. Ati He;de is 
famous for its tiiiiicral w.-itcr.s. In the, iicighltourhooil are pointed out 
the cave of rolyplicmu.s iunl the grotto of Gfilatc.a, The town stamls on 
the .site of the ancient Arinin, which to.jk its name from the river .\eis, 
now ihe Fiume-di-.Inci, which rt.-'cs umler ii rock of lava and has a 
short coiir.se to the se:i below Aei Rc-ale. The river .Aeis is celebrated 
ill fable, which a.'-.eribo I it-i origin to tlie bloo-l of the yoiitliful .leit, 
who was crii.shctl iimlcr an euormou.s rock by hi.s rival I’olyxiliemu.:. 
Aei Rcalc l>:i.s a pox>u):ilion <if about ‘20,0(10. 

Pitltrnii, tho .•incient. Jfi/hln Mnjor, is situated !>t Ihe foot of .Eliia, 

10 miles AV.N.W. from Culania, and has about 10,000 iidia1.iit;uib\ 
It gives tho title of jn’ince to .a ISieilia-u family, who are the ricliesi, 
liuid-liolders in Sicily. The town contniiis many eoiivt'iits iiiid cliiireluv., 
and has a fruitful territory, yielding abiunl.-ttiee of oil, nine, ll.-ix, 
lump, and Umber, the chief articles of trade. 'J'Iutc an* warm eli.ily- 
beale s]>i*ings ut I’aU-rno. 

Aili mil, 1(1 miles N.AV. from (iatauia, is slluated at tlic wt-slera 
b.'i.^e of Mount yliliia, ncjir lln. Simeto or Adraiio, tiinl lias above G0 (p 0 
ililediilatii.s. It is si.ii'i'oiiiiiled by walls, and c>mtaii)s several eliurche;-) 
and convi'iit:'.. Tlte prineipid clmrch stands in a lino .sciiuuv, ami iU 
fiiij-ade is ilceoraleil witli e<.>lutnn.s of lava. Aderuo oeeupie.j the site of 
the .•iii<;icnt *-lfounded by Dioiiy.sins the Ebler n.c. 400; but 
a t»*mj>lc to the old Sicilian go<l Ailraiius was built on the spot lV<*m 
very aneient times. (Itiodorns, xiv. .37.) Adr-imini was tal;en by 
Timoleoii in ii.O. 345, and by tho Romans in the first I’unie war. I’arl.s 
of the iuicicnt walls tuid Lowcr.s built of large nquare blocks of lava 
still remain, as well ivs massive .substructions of tlie U iiijilc <>f Adr.iir.is, 
and Roman baths. 

tSiial'ilipjio-d'Arr/iro, 27 miles W.N.AV. from l.'utania, situatepd 
on an isolated rock near the right bank, of the 'I'rain.-i, ha.s a 
ruined Saracenic castle, suvcritl ehurche.s and coiivints, :iiid about 
7000 iii1iabllant.s. Tho iioiglibourhoofl of the town [»rodnci-.s mneii 
saffron of good quality*. Sau-Filijqio occuiiic.s the site of t he aneient 
A>/i/riinn, the birth]>lai:e of Diotloi'us iSieulus, and one of Ihc mo.-it 
niieienl cities iu tSieily. ,Jt was a Sikeliaii and not a (Ir. ek city. 
About ii.c. 400 it was under the govtrnmeut of a ]irin(:o named 
Agyris, and had a population <if 20,{i()0 citizens (Diod. xiv). It was 
long in alliance with the kings of Syracuse, and cuntiimed a wealthy 
city under tho Romans. In tho miildlo jige;s it became celebrated for 
a church pSt. Philip’s), a xdaco of pilgrimage from all iiarts of the island. 
Se.srcely any I'cmatns of antiquity* are now visible. 'I'lio territory of 
San-Filipiio bus been in all ages eelcbratcvl for its fertility in corn. 


durts ara silk i^iods and articles made fi-om luvr Catania vifu^ 
as the third city m Sicily : it gives title to a bishop, and has a Grau 
Corto, or upper tribunal for civil and criminal chusc.s, and a board 
of trade. ’ 


San-Filipjio bus been in all ages eelcbratevl for its fertility in corn, 

Uroiitv has been already noticijd. [Huo.ntk. ) 

Among the other places arc -.VicoloAi, sitiia*^eil high up tho s<.*uthcni 
flank of Mount ACtiia, popnlatiou about 3500; and Traina, a po<ir 
(dace in tho iiitorior, situaicii on a hid, h luiles E, from Nicosia: 
]>opnlatiou, 7500. At Traina is the iddest monastery (it is said) in 
Sicily. 

CATEAIT-CAMBKESIS, LE. fXonii.] 

CATELET, LE. lAtsNJ?.j 
C.VniAY. [China.] 

CATHEllINGTON, Hampshire, a village and the seat of a Poor- 
Law linioii, in the parish of Catlicringtou and liuudi'ed of Finch- 
dean, in Pctersficld division of the county, is situated in 60'* 55' 

N. lat., 1' 1' W. long.; dishvut 10 miles N. Viy E. from I'ortHUicmt.b, awA 
G‘i mWets Vli.Nl. Vvwu WuViw. ’\\vs ‘^(i\vvAvy.\;\wa. ol xW ^w\vt?n. \\\ 

\-wvrt Wi\. Ttw. VvNVftw, ‘w. wsvaMtiMg,-. Xw XKj* vsswS. 

,\ vA'^vcwJhwAfev. V.VA\X\mui!,\,oTi Voot-Law VjiawTi cmAams five parwAies 
w and townsbips, with an area of 12,205 acres, and a po|mlatiun iu 1861 
o- of ‘2298. 'I’he ]iunsh ehurcli, dedie.iit< d to St, Catherim*, is an ancient 
IS edifice. It Ims a tower, which contains five bells. In the parish are 
m two Endowed schools for boys and girls, and a National school for 
•d boys. The population is chiefly agricultural. 

CATMANDOO, or KHATMANDU. [Nefaul.] 


CATON. 


(’AT’CAStJR, 


CATON”, Ti.incashire, a village and the seat of a Gilbei’t’a Poor-Law 
Iticrorporation, in the parisli of Lain-aster ainl hundred of South 
Lonsfiale, is situated on tlio left bank of the river Lune, in 5^" 4' 
N. lilt., 2' 41' W. Ions'.; distant 5 milfs N.K. by N. from Ijnncaat.ei*. 
The popidiition of the township of Ciston with Littlcdalc was 145M in 
ISol. The living is a perpetual curacy in tlin archdiMconry of Lan- 
oa-iter niul dioCivc of Main-hester. Cal on l*o»»r-Law Incorporation 
contains 17 panshes and townships, with ;in area of ■10,212 acres, and 
apipnlation in lSr»l «)f 904-1. 

The villiige <jf (Jaton ••xistesH at Jin e.arly jnsriod ; a.s far tiack an 
1200 there Wiis a church here, of which the Norman doorway still 
ivinains. The pri'seiit church is a inoilern gothic building. There 
arc a ch.Tpc-1 for Ws'slcyaii Metbodist.s and a National fcIiooI. ('otton, 
rilk, and flour iiiilLs give euiploj’mcnt to many of the inhabitant.s. 
The Rccnerv of Calon V.alc is much admired. 

CATKINR |;\Yu.simiK.] 

CATSKILL ^MOUNTAINS. [Ar.r.EOir.vxv Moi'xt.itxs.] 
CATTAllO. n)\'-”'bVTi.v.| 

CATTKtlAT, or KATTEGAT. [B.\r,TU' 

CATT EltH ;K. f YoiiKsuinKj 

t’ATTYWA'K, or KATTYW/V'R, a district occupying a portion of 
the interior of the (liizcr.at ]ioniu.siila, i.s bounded N. b}' Jhalhuvar, E. 
I>y Ooelwura, S. by Rabreeawar, and W. by Soret. TIic surfii'se towiirds 
the north i.s irregulai-; in the south are juugle.s. The soil is variable, 
but sand prevails on tin; pl.aiu.s, where it is mixed with rcildish- 
;<iloured roelt, of wliiidi the hills arc mainly composed. The hills 
are di'fieieut. in tiv'cs. Tin: more usual kiinls of produce aro wheat 
and a few ciKir.scr gi'aiu". Many lutr.ses uro naired, the breeil being 
coiisidi-red :iinoivg the best in India. The inli:ibitaut.s, who arc not 
muiierou.s, are known by tho name of Catties. The men arc an 
athletie raei*, ainl .siu-li of tin-ft-m;des as are allowed to live grow iip 
with a eoii.siderfdile share of per.sou.-il beauty. The Catti<*.s are wor- 
.shippers of tho suu. The men are robbers by j)rofes.sion. The 
eiiuiitry i< diviiled among miincj'ou.s trilmt.ary chiefs atid jirincc.s, 
lach e\erei.-iug indejs'inleiit power within the limits of his own divi- 
sioti. Ther • ai’e lu t.-dooks. or di.slriets, with 210 chiefs in all. iSome 
of ll)i'.-:e eljii'fs are under the din-el authority of the J’ritish, but the 
,'rreater number are subject to the tSuioowar, although these are al.so 
placed undi'f tin: control ami mainigeiniait of the CiUJipaiiy’s olln-er.', 
i>y whom tin: tribute is collected and aeeounteil for to tho Guicowar. 


flhorcH. From tho region of Mount Elbruz several mountain rangtw 
run north-eastward and east,ward, separating the head streams of tbo 
Kid>an, the Kiima, ami the Terek. Another ^iflset on this side runs 
between the two arms of the Koi-Sn, which im lose the country of the 
Avars, or Av.ari, ti> within a few miles of tb,. Ca.spian. Eartlier south 
the mountains do not approach the t'a.spian nearer than about 30 
miles, but the rock on which Derbeiit is built, wliich forms the extre¬ 
mity of another «iflset, is les.s than two juilos from ilu- Caspian. 
Another plain fo]low.s, which however oidy e.xteiids from 10 to 15 
miles inland, ami termiiiiitHS about 12 miles N. of 41 N. lah. 'I'ho 
remainder, including the peninsula of Apsheron, is rather high, ami 
the country is hilly. Tho country that extemls between the cre.,t of 
the Oaneasiis and tho shore of the Caspian fmm the lower Terek to 
some distance south of Kuba form.s the territory of Daghff.stau, tho 
greater part of which is ceivered with inotmtalns, the abode of tho 
JiC.sghis, who, lt«1 on by their prophot-elii<*f Hhainyl, have arrested the 
progress of ItiiHsi.-in ef)nqucst in Ihu Caucasus .since 1831. 

The Caucasus i.s connected with only one groat mounlain system, 
that of the Taurus. On tho southern shle of tho raiigo an olTsot 
branching off from tho central mas.s, near -11° N. l.-it., and dividing 
the sourctiS of tlio Faz, or Kion (Pluvsisl, from the basin of tl’.e Kur 
{C 3 'm.s), nnit.c.s the Caucasus with the mountains north of the ceiitral 
table-land of Aj'menia, and with the liozistan Alomitrdiis, from which 
it is divided at its western extremity ojily by the lower eonr.scj of 
the Choi'iik-Sn. [An.MKNtA.] The jdaiii to the .south of this range i.s 
traversed by the Knr and slope.s gradually to tlm Caspian. Tlie]ilain, 
or .steppe, which extend.s along the north .sidl^ of the (.'aucjisus, hiirdly 
C(jiitaiii.s an nle.vatiou that ileserves the name of a hill; between the 
innernio.Ht corm v of the Sea of Azof and the Gulf of Kuma, in the 
Ca.sj)ian, it Kiiik.s fo low that it is j>roliably nowhere 120 feet almve 
the Black Sea. I’lie oflsets of the Caucasus tow.nrds the steppe are 
by far the most lumierous, and sometimes extend T) 100 miles; but 
here as Well as to tlie south th<5 moimtaiiis terminate so abruptly 
that even many of the summit.-i, which attain no gre.it eli vatiou, are 
nc.irly iiiacecssible. 

As in tho Aljm glaciers arc common in the liighor parks of the 
Caucasus, ami tin? seenory of both mountain .sy.s(»:ms luis a strong 
re.scmblaiiee, oxcejiL that in the Caucasti.s then? are no hike.s, with tlio 
exeeptiou of a small one on Mount Khul. There are howeia r si-veral 
tnarshe.s. 


This MiTiUigi-uieiit has bi>en found neces.sary in order to preserve 
peat?:? in the counlry. Tin? intt-rferem.-i? of tlu? British extemls to 
erlmiiial ii-< well as fiiiaiieial luatter.s. All tlv rights which the British 
jiossi's.-i in Cattywnr have been ae(|nired fi-oni the Beishwa and the 
Guicowar; from the former by compie.st, from the latter by mutual 
ai raiigciueut. Those n’e.hts have been eonsideivil as limited to tlu? 
eollecl.ioii of tribute, ami the pre.servatioii of peace; in other re.spoets 
the Catt.j'war chiertaius have been left to exercise all the ftiiiclioiis of 
government within their own iuiinedialc territories. The entire 
ili.s*rii:t iuclmb'ij an urea of lO.SliO square uiile.s, ivilli a population of 
1,4 (i.s,900. The total yearly revenue amounts to about ‘l.lOiOOO/.; 
the amiual tribute to the Briti.sh government is nearly lO.'i.OOO/. 

C.VU'CASUS {Kairkas, (iiifflriin), an extensive, mountain chain 
exteruUug lietween the Black and Cusjiiaii si:ii3, ami foruiiug jiart of 
tile boundary bftwci:n A.sia and Enwpe, but in aiicii-nt timc.-i belong¬ 
ing entirely to Asia. Tho general directioji of the range is fj'oni W.H.W. 
to E.S. E. It begins on the, shore of the Black Sea, at a short distance 
.siiuth of the town <if Aiinjui, at about 1 1' 40' N. hit., 37“ 10' E. long., 
and terminates on tho west coast of tho Caspian Sea, iti the pcuitisuln of 
Apsheron, 40" 20' N. hit., .’in'* 20' E. long. The length of tho range 
is about 700 miles; tlio width varies from 00 to 150 miles; the area 
covered by it is about 50,000 stpiai'e rnilc.-i, or nearly the surface of 
Eughiml aiifl Wales taken together. 

H'he Caucasus, in some suininits in the centre of tho range, rises to 
a greater lieight than the Alp.s, while its extremities subside into imiix? 
hills. I'he highest suiiimit, formed by the rocky ma.ss of tho double 
]>i:akeil Mount Eloruz, in 43" 20' N. lat., 42“ 30' E. long., rises t»j belwcuii 
17,000 and 18,000 feet above tho sea, ami stiuids quite isolatctl, being 
surrounded by low and marshy ground. That jiort.iou of tho range 
which ext<*uds west uf Mount Elbruz to tho shores of tho Black Sea is 
called the Black Mountains, to distinguish them from the snowy crests 
ami peaks of the more eastern part of tho range. They do not rise to 
a great elevation. Along the shore the hills seldom exceed 200 feet 
in height. East of Mount Elbruz there are numerous Ruinmit.s and 
ridges which rise above the snow-line. Mount Kaabek, 42“ 50' N. hit., 
•14“ 20' K. long., is 1(5,000 feet high. It is of volcanic ongin. Tho 
granite and porphyiy of which its nucleus is composed are covered 
with volcanic deposits, and on tho esvst they arc flauked by limestone I 
awdclay. YarVlvat oviat ooowr «\kcv hivi\ axrmvwAvi, wviUovv\\V,'Yiitv\\, 


Tho sides of the mountains arc furrowed by imiuineralde valleys, 
most of which have, .a very fertih? ar)il, yielding abumlaiici? of corn of 
every' .sort, the eidtivatiou of which is cai'rii?d to a height of rl.iout 
800() feet above the level of tho sea. The lower valley.s produce cotton, 
fliix, rice, tobacco, wine, ami indigo. 'The momitaiii sides are cover(?d 
with iioblo forests. The Oaui?;isii.s presents a great variety of climat(-.s, 
according to the elevation. An arctic winter prev.ail.s oij the .summit.s 
while ail Italian summer is felt at the foot of the range ; tin? h;ii vi‘«t 
is ripe below while the first buds of spring are only bursting in the 
forests oil the uioiiiitaiu top. But with the exception of Aliiigivlia 
the cliinato is generally' very lic.althy. 'riic iiio.st beautiful .■imi r.-tro 
flowers eiiiiiiiel the iiii-adow.s ami iiiount;iiii pastures. Wines nml .silk, 
both of BUi)(?nor quality', arc the chief commercial priduets. Ma Ider 
is extensively' grown, and sall'ron is galhe.reil. The Knr and the I'lia.sis 
carry olf tin? clii<-f part of the di-aiiiage of tlu? sontliorn slope.^ of tho 
C.iiica.-ais into the Ca.spiau and the Black seas re-sjiectivcly. Un the 
northeni side the principal rivers .are the 'I’erek and the Kuban, the 
former rising in Mount Elbruz and flowing north-we.st into the Black 
Sea; tho latter rising in Mount Kasliek ami running first iioi lh and 
then e:ust into the Uaspiaii. The Kuina, auotlier large tributary of 
the Ciuspiau, can'ii's oft'tlu? streams that rise in the iiioiiutain.s l)etwc* n 
Mounts Elbruz and Kaslu?k. All the rivers abouml in fi.-h. Mo.st of 
tho other rivers ai’o mere torrents, conlinoil generally to narrow 
bed.s, and ruuiiiiig raphlly towards the sea through a stony .soil; but 
in spring they iimndatc their batiks in soim? part.s to :i givat cxti'iit. 

In tho Caucasus the argali (Oris Ammon) is found, which was long 
considered peculiar to tlic taljle.-laml of Ceii(r.al .Vsia mid tlu? inouii- 
tains of Siberia. 'Phis rnouiitaiii range i.s also tho native country of 
the common and gold ph*'asaiiLs. The aurocli, a species of ox, is still 
found in some parts of the Caucasus, ami fiir-beariiig aiiiin.-ils abound 
in all tho forest-s. The Cam?asian breed of horses is highly esteemed 
for their spoetl, hardiness, or tcniperancft in food : they aiv use«l only 
for war and plumleriiig excur3ioii.s. Oxen .re u.sed for tlu? jiloiigh. 
In Daghestan, owing to tho mountainous iiaturo of tho country, horses 
aro scarce, but small vigorous asses are fiumerous and the priiicij?al 
Leasts of. Imrdeii. Camels of tho common and of the whitt? Hpfc?ics 
used to carry loads in most of the Caucasian countries. The 
mountains aliound in goats, ebamuia, ami iaavds. Tin? wild goat, or 
i Vowin, \s XwvwWV \ \V.s \>\vrs\\e.vs '\V. 'xtiSivW 


Tho oflsets of the Cauca-siis approach near to tho Black Sea, and .. ol go..d cloth i.s mauulactuiwl. lUo Heaius, umieia - h.f, . 
often advance close to its shores betwocii Anapa and the munth of the and plains aljoimd with game. Vnltures and eagl 
Xngour, a distance of about 250 miles. Within these limits thoshoras the hi.eh mountains. Jackals, wolves, and bears are t u 1’**''‘‘ ^ ^ 

of the Black Sea ara high, bold, exposed, and rocky, except at a few nivorous quadrupeds; tho bears ofteu devour the - ,, 

points. On the Caspian side tho mountains seldom approach the riches Caucasus is probably superior to tho Alps. b 





CAUCASUS. 


(’AVAN. 


jiro fuuiid, ftiMl silver ami copper luincs ai’e worked near Tiflis. Iron ; 
abounds in many places, and is worked by the natives in a rude way. j 

The chain of the Caiic:isus is composed chiefly of secondary rocks, j 
interspersed with those of volcsvnic origin. There are no active vol- ^ 
canoes however, but earthquakes happen sometimes. Naphtha or i 
petroleum occurs in no part of the globe in such abundance ns on 
the peninsula of Apsheron [Baku] ; but it is not lirnittsd to this part 
of the Caucasus : it occurs in several places on its southern side, and 
on the north, on the island of Tamau, formed by the t\v«» branches 
of the Kuban. The in\id-volcanocs of the Caucasus seem to be 
connected with the naphtha, for they occur only in the neighbour¬ 
hood of it, especially on the island of Taman, and between Baku atxl 
Nawagi, where they arc conical hill.s of earth, without any signs of 
vegetation on them. From a small crater on their summit issues 
the think mud, with which a (jiiantity of naphtha is mixed. Some¬ 
times these eruptions are attended with flames, and followed by a 
gushing out of c*)luinns of water. On the north side of the Caucasus 
there is a great number of hot, w'ariii, hu<1 sulphuric springs. Salt 
lakes nboiin<] on tlio pciiiusulu of Apsheron. 

The iutereourse between the rouutrie.s south and iiortli of the 
Cam;asu.H is carric<l on by twi« roads. The most eastern suns along 
the shores i»f the Cas]iiaii Sea, sometimes close to it, and sometimes 
traversing the plains which lie between the sea and the casteni 
extremity of the mountains. This road unites Baku with Uerhent, 
and the latter town with Kizlar, ov Kisliiir, on the Terek. Though 
this road does not i)ass over high iiumntaiii ridgt's, it is not mxich 
frequented, a eireumstance which may be attributed to the ditticully 
of cro-ssiiig the numerous rivci-s which in spring and summer after 
the meltittg of the snow cover a considerable part of th«; plains with 
water. Its insecurity against the atbicks of the (’aiieasian freebooters 
is anollior strong reason for its being disuricd (or ommiereial 
piirpuKcs. The inundations also make the plains along tho Caspian 
for the greatest jinrt of tho year vjtv uTxhealthy. 

The most fretpjcntcd road, and the only one ]>raclical)le for 
carriages, is that which ti-nverses the (hiucasus nearly in its i!cntr-‘, 
hi'ginniiig on the south at Tillis, on tho banks of tho Kur, ami 
terminating on the Terek at St. Ukateriuograd, whence it hranelies oil 
eastward through Modzok to Kizl.ar, and westward through 
Ohourghievskand StaviMpol to the mouth of the Kuban. The road on 
leaving Tiilis runs along the Kur, through a }»lain; it t.hen ascemis 
the valley of the small river Arakui, or Anighor, which grows 
narrow<‘r as the road advuiiees uorthwaial. Near its upper extremity 
is the small fortress of Pas.'^uuiaur, erected for tho protection of 
travulhu's against tho Cauctisiaii mountaineers. Between this for! rens 
and another, Kazihig, lies tho higiiost part of tho pass, vvliich is more 
than 8000 fe,et above tho sea; ami tm each sixle of it mounl.aiiis riso 
several thousand foot higher, tho summit of Mount Knshek hia'iig at 
a short distanco froin it to tho wcstwanl. In other phiees the road 
runs on the edge of an abyss, which tlosceuds as far under it as the 
inoiinhiiiiH rise above it. This jtass prcscrvf’s the same uliuractcr as 
far iw the fortress of Duriel (fnun which it has i-eccivcil the uaiue of 
the Pass of iJariel), ami even to that of Vladikaukas, whore the 
valley of the Terek may ho considered to begin. Tho part farther 
south is hardly more than a im>re ravine. Tlio difflcultie.s 
eiicountorod on this road by tho Ixiivoller are often incrtsws’fl by tho 
full of avalanches, nr tho sudden swelling of the torronts which 
descend from the high mountains. 

Both those romls wore known to the ancients. That which passes 
the town of Derheut was called Porta AUmnica, from Alha.iia, tho 
name of tho country xvat.cred by the lower course of tho Kur. It was 
Bometiines also called Vaspia- Pyla'. Tho Pass of Daih;! was culled 
by the ancients Porta-. Caucasia-, and sometiinos i>armatic<i; Ptfltc. 

TheiMB is probably no country on tho globe, of so small an extent, 
which contains such a number of difleroiit nations as tho valley’s of 
tlio Caucasus. Tho natives speak at Icsist seven difforent languages; 
but the Tartar is iiudorstood hy most of the tribes, except the 
Lesghis. Stmbo states that in his time at least seviMity languages 
were spoken on the Cuua'isus. . The Abhasiaiis, who with their 
^numerous tribes ore in jxossessiou of tho sotithern tleelivity of the 
raugo l>etwcen the Black Sou and Mount Elbruz, xlitfcr l^rom the 
other tribes of the ('aucasns in features, and in their pcacsdul dis¬ 
position, which has made thorn willingly subinit to the Uu.ssiuus, 
with the exception of two tribes—the Oubikhs and the Tchigates - 
who form tho cunfoderatiou of the Chapsouks; these have frequently 
repulsed the Russians, and seized their forts. Tlio Ahhosians were 
partially converted to Christianity in tho time of Justinian; they 
are now chiefly pagans, and pay particular venei-atiou to the oak. 
They are the most ancient inhahitauta of the (^aucasns. Tho 
northern side of tho range, with its numerous valleys, is occupied 
by the Circassiauis or Tcherkesses, among whom the tribe of Adighe 
holds the first rank, ns being the purest in race. Tho Adighe are 
pagans, witl^ ..lo exce]>tion of tho chiefs, who profess Islamisiu. 
Anapa is their chief town. Bluod-fcuds are indulged in among these 
and all the Caucasian peoples to an extent and with a ferocity 
unknown even in Corsica : there are families at feud from time 
immemorial. Tho Ciraissians are suitl to number 700,000. Tho 
centre of the range, on both sides tif the Pass of Dariel, is in 
possession of tho Ossctxw, w’ho arc said to bo descendants of the 


Alani. Tlio fjcsghians, or Lesghis, the most powerful of the 
Caucasian mountaineers, occupy tho greatest portion of tho range 
cast of tho Pass of DaricI, ami approach the peninsula of Apsheron. 
They are a warlike people, tho terror of all their neighbours and 
the most detcrmincil enemies of Russia. Their number is about 
400,000. 'i’he Tchechenes inhabit the country between tho lower 
Terek and the Kuraa. They number only about 26,000, but are 
in a .state of almost constant revolt against Russia. Tho exten¬ 
sive mountain tract bordering on tho north of Mount Tersh 
is inhabited hy the numerous tribes of tho Kisti, or Misheghes. 
The country about the sources of the Terek, to the east of Mount 
Elbruz, is called Kabardah, and is subject to Russia. In the plains 
south of tho (Jaucasiis live the Mingreliaiis, Tmeritiuns, and (leorgians. 
All these nations differ in their language. As great perfection of 
form and an ancient origin have been attributed to tlie inhabitants 
of this region, the highest rank in ethnological classiticalion has been 
termed the Caucasian race. 

Ilo.sidoa tlieso aViorigiuul tribes, many otlicr.s of foreign origin are 
met witli in the valleys of the range. Tho must numerous are the 
Tartars. There are also Cossaks and Magyar.-!, and on the south of 
the (Caucasus, about Tillis, there are several Oeriuan colonies. 

Tho Orccks became vaguely acquaiuted with tlie name and position 
of the Caucasvis at an early poriotl, as tho expedition of Jason and 
the mythology of Prometheus evidently show. Ilertulotus (i. 2ltSil 
describes the general position of tho Caucixsns with sufficient accuriu-.y. 
The dehiiled description in the 11th book of Strabo evidently slioxv.s 
that in his time the country to the south of the (Jaiicasus was xvcll 
known. This was owing to the expedition of Poiupcy, who, in Ixis 
war with Mithridates, advsinced to the very foot of tho great range, 
and got (lossessiun of both banks of the Cyrus and Araxes. 

(Rx-iuegg, Iti-sc/trcihunff dca KavJcasUS, Petersburg, -7 ; Koch, 

Karti- di-H Kaukasischcit- Isthniuss, Berlin, IS.'iO; lirise nac/i tirn Kaaka- 
siscJun Isthniuss, Stuttganlt, 1843; Ivan tlolnviii. The. Caucasus, 
Loudon, 1864 ; l*allas; Klaproth; Biburstcin; Eugelhardt, &c.) 
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CAVAILLON. fVAuri.rsK.J 

CAVAN, ail inland county of tlie province of Ulster, Ireland, 
hounded N. and N.E. by Fermanagh and Monaghan, S.E. ami S. by 
Meath, an angle of Westmeath and Jiongford, and W. l>y Leitrim, is 
situated hetwceii 63“ 40' and 64" 18' N. lat., (»“ 32' and 8“ 3' W. long. 
Its length from south-east to north-wtfst is 61 miles, its hreadMi from 
north to south 28 mill's; the area is 740 square iiiiliw, or 177,300 
acres, of which 376,473 arc .aiiihle, 71,918 uncultivatud, 7325 in 
plantations, 502 in towns, and 22,142 under water. 'J'he ]iupulatiun 
in 1851 was 174,071. 

Sui-faci-, Hydrotjrnphy, Communications. —(!avau is the smitheni- 
most county of Ulster. Stretching across the narrowest portion of 
Ireland, it extends on the east to within 18 miles of the Irish So.a at 
Dundalk, and on the west to within 20 miles of the Atlantic at Mligo 
Bay. 'J'ho county is in form an irregular oval. It rises into mouii- 
htiiis of considerable height at its north-western extremity, hut 
tho greater jmrt of its surface, although high and very iiTCgular, pre¬ 
sents no elevations of any consequence. Cuilcagh, the higliest point 
of the north-western chain (2188 feet), forms with the rcniaimler of 
the Ballynageeriigh Mountains the southern boundary of tlic basin of 
i.ough Enie, the chief feeders of wliich lake flow from this county. 
From Lough Dawnagh on the south, where Cavan joins the county of 
Longford, tin; river J'lriic flows iiorthwnril through Lougli Oughtcr 
and Belturhet to the borders of Fermanagh, where, after nearly 
bisecting the county of Cavan, it enters Upper Lough I'lrne at tho 
same point with the Woodford, a considerable stream which also 
crosses the county a little farther north from a small lake on the 
bordere of Leitrim. 'I'hc Erne hutw'ceu Lough Oughter and Upper 
Lough Erne receives tho waters of the Amialeo, which, rising from 
two lakes on the borders of Monaghan, runs nearly west through the 
flat country between Cootehill at its source and Butler’s Bridge near 
its confluence. Lough Sheelin and Lough Rumor, or Virginia Water, 
are also two considerable lakes in this county : tho first discharges its 
waters through Westmeath hy tho liiuy, a feeder of tho Shannon; 
the second through Meath hy the Blackwater, a tiibiitary of the Boyne. 
'I’hc cliiof lines of rood are in the direction of the greatest length and 
breadth of the county, from Navail in Meath on the soutli-east to 
Belturhet and I’lorcnce tJourt on the Viordera of Fermanagh on tho 
north-west, and from Killeshaudra on the south-west to CootchiU on 
the north-east; tho point of iuteraection is at Cavan, the nssiue town, 
situated very nearly in the centre of the county. The Hue of navi¬ 
gation of the Ulster Canal connects Belturhet with Lough Erue and 
Lough Neagh. 

Geology, Mineralogy, .{-c,- -In geological distribution Cavan belongs 
to the clay-slate and grauwackc district. Indurated schist constitutes 
the surface rock throughout tho whole of the county, except where it 
is overlaid hy tabular masses of millstone grit in the mountainous 
district on the north-west and in the low ground containing tho lakes 
of Upper Lough Enie, which is occupied by an extension of tho Ume- 
stune central plain. A jiatch of granite about seven miles squiurc 
occurs in the eastern part of the county, and assists in explaining tho 
broken character of the hills in that district, tho presumption being 
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that the graiiita extends at no great distance under the gmuwacke 
from thia point to the uoighbouriug grauitu di-itrict of Mourue, and 
that to this ia owing the contortion of the incurnbetit strata. The 
county boundary alao includes a small portion of the coal-field extend¬ 
ing from the itortheru extremity of Meath to the aouth of Amiugb 
by Kiugacourt. The whole county ia rich in mluerala. At Swanlinbar 
and (hiilcagh among the Ballyungeeragh Mountains are mines of coal 
and iron ; lesid and silver «»rH have been discovered near Ballycoiinell 
in the same disti ict; lead and copper occur near Cootehill: coarse 
manganese and ochres are found in abnndanco in dillercnt parts of 
the county. A strong vein of blind coal occurs at Shercock on the 
east of the county, and at Ballyjainewluff, a village between Virginia 
aud Cavan, indications of a vein of very good qn.ality have been dis¬ 
covered. Excellent marl, fuller's-earth, pottcr’s-clay, aud brick-clay 
are abundant tliroJighout the county. Tliero are numerous miuoral 
springs, particularly at Swanlinbar and at Kingseonrt, on the eastern 
border of the comity. The spring at Kingseonrt feeds a remarkable 
lake oil the summit of an inljaceut hill. The lake is about half a 
square rood in area, lias no outlet, prcst'i'vos a constanl level, and 
never frcezi’s. The water for about six foot from tlie snrfiice is pure 
and clear, but lower down becomes gradually more and more muddy, 
until at a dcptli of about thirty feet it approae.hcs to the consisteuco 
of tar. In this mud the healing virtue of the spring ia supposed to 
reside, and it has been found iiartioiilarly elUcacious when applied as 
poultices in scorbutic complaints. On the plain below is a cbalybeate 
spring which is also rosorto<l to by invalids, but lias no connection 
with the pool above. The name of this pool in Irish is Lough-au- 
leighagh. . 

Hail, Oliiiuite, Ayricidliire .—The soil of Cavan is described as being 
iiainrally cohl, spungy, and inclined to rushes, but with proper 
ilraiiiing and manuring it can bo rendered highly productive, in the 
district watered by the Erne and it.s feeders the crojis are luxuriant, 
and the face of the country rich and pleasiug. In the inoiiiitaiiious 
country the soil is very poor ; ]>lon"h-huHhaudry is totally unknown ; 
and the, erojis, which consist of iiotatoes and a poor sort of black oats, 
are juit in with a narrow-hladed spado called a sloy. lii this part of 
the county then' are few roads, ami the slide-oar is still iu general 
use. In both districts the «Try-stoiie fene,e is almost universal, quie.k 
and thorn hedges being only fouiiil oil the farms of the wealthy or in 
the deniesiuM of the great resident proprietors. Siieli iliMuesnes are 
however iiiiniennis, and suniu of th> ni, jiarticiilarly those of liord 
h'arnh:Lni near (hivaii town and of Mr. Coote at llellaniont IAm;8t iie.ar 
(\)otehill, are of great e.vtenl and of roinarkalde beauty. The farms 
in general are very small. 

The linen trade has iloeliiied Inu’e for some time back, but its revival 
in Antrini .and Down is likely to render it again tbe stajde trade of all 
Ulster. The ground in the lowlands is cliielly under tillage, but tliero 
is a little wheat grown ; j>otatoe.-i, oats, and lhi.v are the priiicipnl croiis 
1 ‘aised. Crain is almost universally sown in ridges in eoiirequeiice of 
the \velne.ss of the soil. The corn-mills are small and for the must 
part attached to the several estate.s, as manor-mills, at wliieh the 
tenants are obliged bj' their lease-s to grind. The bre.ed of cattle is 
poor; but great exertions liave been made of late year.s by spiriteil 
resident jiroprietors to introduce an iuiproveil stock, as well as to 
impixive the system of farming by the examjilc of green crops and 
shall feeiliug. 

Divisions, Tuivm, •(•f .—Cavan is divided into 8 bamnie.s, namely, 
Tullugbaw, comprising the mountainous di.strict oii the north-west; 
Tullaghonoho on the south-west; (-!lanmnghon and ('asiler.aghaii on 
the south ; Clonkee on the c.a.st; Tnllaghgarvey on the north-east; 
Upper Tioughtee on the north; and Lower Loughtee in the centre. 

f.’AVAN, the county town ; BAii.iiSiioiiorim, Ukltukjikt, and Cootk- 
llir.T. am described in separate articles. The following smaller towns 
and villages may be noticed hero : ■ 

Arvagh, population 098, is finely situatod near Lake Oarty amid 
picturesque scenery. The shores of the lake have been ]ilaiite<l by 
the proprietor, the Earl of Cosford, who has also considerably im¬ 
proved the town. The soil ia the vicinity is fertile. Besides the 
Episcopal church, which was built in 18‘21 and enlarged in 1827, thei'o 
are chapels for Roman Catholics and PreshyLeriaiis. ^ Petty sessions 
arc held in the towii,vud there is here a suh-iiispoctor's station of tho 
county constabulary. Ten fairs are held iu the course of the year. 
HaUyconnell, population 603, on tho Woodford River, 6 miles W. from 
Belturbet, occupies a romantic situation at tho foot of the mountain 
Ligavregra, or Slieve Russel, Tho town contains a court-house, a 
bridewell, and a dispensary. Petty sessions aro held here, and there 
is a montlily fair. Ballghahe, population 350, on the Aunaloe River, 3 
miles N.N.E. from Cavan, possesses a market of some impoitaiicc, 
held weekl 3 \ Tho niarket-house is of peculiar construction, being 
raised upon a series of arches. Nine fairs are held in tho course of the 
year. Several large com-mills aro iu the vicinity of the town. Baity- 
Jiimcsduff, population 875, is beautifully situated in a hilly district 
about 11 miles S.S.E. from (kivau. It is a post-town, and possesses 
a weekly market. The soil in tho neighbourhood is fertile. Petty 
sessions are held, aud there is a iiioiithly fair. The Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, aud Preshyteriaus have places of worship. Near 
tho town is an extensive lake. Baionboy, although only a village of 
not more than twenty houses, is noticed here as it has been made the 
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I seat ol a Poor-Law Union: the I'nioii coiiipri.‘!es 25 electoral divi.siotis, 

• with an area of 104,504 acres, and a population in 1851 of 29,104. 
Bdlanaimyh, or Btlluiayfi, populition Oal, about 4 miles S..S.W. from 
Cavan, is situated in a very pleasing pert of the county, the neigh¬ 
bourhood being adorned with uutueruu.s iiiaiision.s aiid div«*rsiiioil by 
wood and water. Petty sessions are lu-ld, and thero art? ti-n fains in 
the course of tho year. Killashandra, populalion 93*2, licsides 235 in 
the auxiliary workhouse, is picturescpiely placeil on a riilgu of low 
elevation, surrounded by a series of beautiful lakes which flow into 
Lough Oughter. A considomblo ainoiiiit of farm proiluce i.. lUsposed 
of at tho weekly market; some coarso linens also arc .^tdd. but thero 
is little other trade. The Episcopullaus, Presbyterians, Methodisl,s, 
and Roman CulLolica have places of worship. The town ct>ii.sists 
chiefly of one wido street. Petty se.s.sions are held, and there i.^ a 
sub-inspector’s station of the county constabulary. Seven fairs .art* 
held iu tho course of the year. Kinyarourt, pojmlation 1143, situated 
near the Junction of the coaiities of SLatli, (lavaii, Ijoutli, and 
Monaghan, con.sisls cliiefly of one long iri't;gular strtiet, anil eoiitiiins an 
EpiscopalLan church, a chapel for Roman (’atholie-i, and !?cvcral good 
dwelling-houses. Petty sc.ssiuiis and a monthly fair aro hold in the 
toivu. At the weekly market a good deal of agricultural produce ii 
sold. MttUayh, population 358, is pleasantly situated on the road 
from Virginia to Moyiialty. The site is elevated, and in the iieigh- 
Ixmrhood are several lakes, the banks of which ai*o clothed with wood. 
There are places of wtirship for Episcopalians and Roman (Jathoiics. 
Fail’s aro held on the last h’riday in January, March, M.vy, July, 
September, autl November. Petty sessions are lield on the sceoiid 
Tuesday of the month. f>hi‘rcin:k, population 359, a rural village on 
tho road from Dublin to Cloiie.s, about (i miles N.N.W, from Kiug.s- 
coui’t, has an Episcopalian .and a Roman Uatliolie clia|)el, and a <ii.v 
peiisary of the Bailielioroiigh Poor-L.aw Union. Petty se.-.sions and 
a monthly fair arc held at Slicrcock. Near the village is Lough 
Shillati, a picturesque lake ; and there are several good country seats, 
of which one named Shinan is snrronmlcd by several small loughs. 
Swanlinbar, populatiun 4(K>, i.s situated oa the (Uoddagh riviihd in a 
wild district of country near the border of Fermanagh county, about 
9 miles S. bj’ W. from Eiiiiiskilleii. There aro here places of worsliij* 
for Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, aud Wesleyan Methodists. Petty 
sessions and a monthly fair are holil, aud there is a «lispeii.s.ary of the 
Bawnhoy Poor-law Union. The con.stabulary force has a sLition here. 
A chalybeate spring near Swanlinbar enjoyed for some time eoiihiile- 
rabh? reputation, and attracteil numerous visiter.-<. Viryinia, popu¬ 
lation 859, is a small town, prettily situated on the shore of L.iugli 
Raiiior. The town has been much improved in a|)pearanee of lato 
years. It forms part of the cxtoiisivo o.statc of the Marquis of IL'iul- 
fort. Tho church is a small but remarkably neat edifice. There i.s a 
fever hospital. Potty sessions and a moiithly fair are held. Lough 
Itainor with its small wooded ishands presents iiiiicli varied and beau¬ 
tiful scenery. 

The county returns two raembors to tho Imi>erial Parliaraont. it 
is in the north-west circsiiit. The ossi/es are held at Cavan, whcin are 
the county jail and tho county infirmary. Quarter sessions .are h Id 
at Bailielioroiigh, Baliyeonnell, Cavan and Cootehill ; petty He.s.sions 
at tiventy-ono plaeats. There are bridewells at Bailieboi-oiigh, Bally- 
Connell, and Cootehill. The district lunatic asylum, to which the 
county is entitled to send 33 patients, is at'Armagh. Fever ho.spilals 
are at Bailieborough, (.'avan, (kiotehill, and Virginia. There are 21 
dis[>en8aricH iu the county. Cavan possc.sscs a savings bunk, aud 
there is a loan-fund at Ballyjainesdulf. The Poor Law lTnioii work- 
houses aro at Bailieborough, Bawnboy, Cavan, and l^ioteliill. There 
aro barracks at Cavan and Belturbet, the former of which is in tho 
militiiry district of Belfast. The police force, nuinbi'Hng in all 419, 
is divided into 8 districts, comprising 39 station.s ; Cavan is the 
head-quarters. Rcveiiuo police-stations are ut Bailieboruiigli and 
Belturbet. 

Jlialory and Antiquities .—Cavan w.as anciently called JJreifiie 
(Brenny), by which name it is distiiigiiished in tlie liistory' of the 
Conquest as 'ueing part of the birritory of D'ltourk.*, the seduction of 
whose wife by Derinot Mae Miirrogh was the proximate cause of 
Strongbow’s iiivaaiou. It was first made shire groiiiid about 1690. 
Oil this oueusiun the boundaries of the baronies were fixed, and tho 
whole county was dMded among tho native pos.ses.sors, five baronies 
being allotted to difl'erent members of the O’Reilly family alone, with 
a reservation of 220 beeves as a cliief rent to the crown. In 1010 tin; 
O’Reillys having forfeited their posHes.sions by robcllioii, Cavan 
reverted to the crown. On tho geiisral plantation of Ulster, the 
introduction, of a civilised and industrious popiilajon had the Is^st 
efibets iu reclaiming tho country, which up to this time had been 
waste aii<l barbarous. Castles wore built on all the chief undertakers’ 
portions; the foundations of towns were laid at Virginia, Belturbet., 
and Baliyeonnell, ami of numerous considerable vill.igos throiiglMut 
all tho low part of thccouiity. The principal sottlurs were 'l.inidiuii-, 
Auchmiities, and Bailies, from Scotland; Lamberts, Parsoiw, tlul.'e- 
ways, and Butlers, from England ami the pule ; auil of the ri’iA-'t.ited 
Irish the chief were O’Reillys. There is very little of iufi-re.st eon- 
iiected with the subsequent history of Cavan. lii tiii.s c ninty aro 
remains of ruths, tumuli, castles, and religious huuse-i, but mmo of 
any extent or historical interest. On the h’ll of Ciiilea.^h near Swan- 
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linbar, in the north-west port of the county, wee formerly the place 
of innugnratiiin for Maoguire, lord of Fermanagh; the rpot is still 
reparHofl with HuperstitiouB veneration by tlie peasantry. 

(Stafisfical .Swrey of Cavan; Pynnar, Unwey; Thom, Iruh 
Almanac; Ortlnanee Siu'vey and tJeolotjical Map.) 

CAVAN, connty of Cavan, Ireland; the county town, n market and 
post-town, and the sent of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Umoy 
and barony of Upptr Loughtec, is situated in .'>3“ 68' N. Int., 7“ 13' 
W. long., and 70 miles N.W. fr<uit Dublin. The population in 1851 
was 3264, besides 1266 in tho Union w’orkhouse and other public 
instiUitions. Cavan Poor-Tjaw Union comprises 33 electoral divisions, 
with an area of 160,662 acres, a!id a pojjitliition in 18.61 of 67,065. 

Cavan is situated in a rich and welt cidtivoted vale adjoining the 
extensive demenso of Famhani. Tho principal public buildings ai-c 
grouped together on the western out-skirt of the town. They consist 
of the county jail and courthouse, both spacious and handsome 
buildings, the brrracks, and a remarkalily tine parish church. A 
public ]ileastire-ground, bequeathed by tho late Lady Famham for 
the rticrenfion of the inhabitants, forms a pleasing feature in con¬ 
nection with this j»nit of the town. The hmises of the main street 
occupying the line of rood from Dublin to Enniskillen are old and ' 
irre>;ular, and the suburbs consist for the most part of wretched 
cabins. Tim Homan Catholic chapel is u large commodious building. 
TIutc aiH! also Presbyterian and Methodist meeting ho\i8es; a fever 
hospital, and an infiriiiary. 'i'he Uoyal Endowed school, founded in 
the reign of (Jh irles I., has a variable income arising from the rent of 
300 acivs of land; tho iiiimbur of scholars in 1851 was 26. Five 
exhilntions or Queen’s scholarshiju, of 2.6b a year each, have boon 
attached to this school by the Board of Education. The neighbour¬ 
hood is rich and closely cultivated ; but the fanns are very small, and 
inuch land is wasteil by injudicious inclusurcR Petty and quarter 
sessions arc hob! in tho town, and them are six fairs in tii .• ciuirsc of 
tho year. A weekly market is hold on Tuesday : a considerable retail 
ti-ode ia carrital on in the town. 

(Fmscr, flavdftonk of Ireland; Ordnance Sun-eu Man.) 

CAVKUY. [irrNiu-sTAN.J 

CAWNPO'OR, a distriet in tin? ]>rovinco of Allahalmd, lies between 
26“ anil 27“ N. I.at., 7J)“ and 81° E. long.; bounded N. by the 
Ktawcli district, W. and S by tho Jumna, and E. by tho Ganges. 
Tho soil of about two-thirds of the district yields mni/e, barley, and 
wheat, turnips, cabbages, and otlicr Eiiropeau garden vegetables, with 
grapes, poaches, and several other fruits which have been introduced 
by Eumpean residents; tho sugar-cane also grows luxuriantly. Irri¬ 
gation is much practised. 

From a statistical repi-rt recently made concerning this district, it 
appears that the nundier of towiislups it contains is 2279; its area 
is 1.480.101 aems, of whieh 781,173 are cultivated, 163,563 fit for 
cultivation, free laud 44,01.6, and 499,350 acres am wholly' unjtro- 
ductive. Thu government assessment ntnouiitcd to 2,046,197 rupees, 
or about 2.J riijiocs per acre on tho cultivated portion of the land. 

Cawnpovr, the capital of the district, situated on the right bank of 
the Oaiiges, in 26“ 30' N. lat., and 80“ 13' E. long., is one of the largest 
military stations in India. Tho old town stands n short distaucu: 
north-west of the modern buildings, and higher up tho Gauges. Tho 
princi])al stroc^is composed of well-built brick houses two or three 
stories high, with baleonies in fismt; tho other parts of the town con¬ 
sist of mean houses built in a straggling manner. There am many 
handsonio shops in tho principal street coutainiiig generally an abun¬ 
dant supply of European goods, which am sold at muih rate ]>riee8. 
Along the banks of tho Gauges are many dotaehod houses, or bunga¬ 
lows, tho residouees of the officers stationed at Cawitpoor. 

Tho ofhe'r i>i-iucipal towns aro Jtcaoulahad, in 26“ 4()' N. lat., and 
79 40' E. long., about 30 miles S.S.W, from Ivanojo; JanJcjiiotc, in 
26“ 20' N. hit., and 80 16' E. long., 8 miles S.S.E. from the town 
of Cawiipoor; and Akbnrporc, in 26“ 23' N. lat., and 79“ 52' E. long., 
25 niiloB W.S.W. from Cawnpoor. 

CAWOOD. [YoiiKsninj;.] 

CAXTON, Cauibridgcshim, a decayed market-town in tho piirish of 
the same name and humlrod of Long Stow, and conjointly with 
Arrington the scat of a Poor-Law Union, is situntoil in 62" 12' N. lat., 
0“ 6' W. long., distant 10 miles AY. from Cambridge, and 60 miles N. 
from Loudon by road, 'fhe population of the parish of Caxton, 
inclusive of 180 persons in Caxton and Arrington workhouse, was 630 
in 185L 'fhe living is n vicarngo in tho arohdeaconiy and diocese of 
lily. Caxton and Airington Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes 
and townshiyis, with an urea of 48,863 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 11,058. 

. dedicated to St. Andrew, consists of r nave and north 

aisle, of tho late pei-pendicular, and a chancel of the early English 
style, with a tower at tho west end, embattled and surmounted with 
pinnoclus. There is a chiijiol for Baiitists. The inhabitants are chiofiy 
employed in ay ’ iltiira. A market was granted to tho town in 1247, 
but it was discontinued alxiut tho nuddlo of lost coutury. .A small 
Tuii is held in Uotolicr. 


is mmarkable as being almost exactly in the centre of the Italian 
peninsula and the only lake of any considerable extent in the Central 
Ai>ejminc8. The lake ia nearly oval in shape, about 20 miles round, 
2170 feet above tho level of the sea, and situated iu a basin without 
visible outlet and screened on all sides by inountHins. To tho north 
rises Monte Veliuo with its double peak to the heiuht of 8180 feet. 
To the cast and west are limestone ridges steep and rocky, and of much 
inferior elevation. On the north-west a modeiiite acclivity separates 
the lake from tho valley of the Salto, an utHuent of tho 'fiber. Tho 
lake it appears \nw traversed in ancient times by a river called Pitonius, 
which must bo the Giovoiico, the only perennial stmam of any magni¬ 
tude that now enters tho hike; and its aurpluB watem were carried 
off by subtcniinean channels, the opening of ono of which is still 
visible and called La Pedogua, a name clearly derived fium Pitonius. 
The outlets however being iiisnfficieut the lake frequently ovei-flowed 
the low grounds along its banks. 'Po obviate tho evil Julius Cassar 
designed to cut a tunnel from the lake into the valley of tho Liris; 
his plan however was not carrieil into effect till the reign of Claudius, 
who celebrated tho opening of tho tunnel with great magnificence. 
In the middle ages tho tunnel liecarac obstructed by the falling in of 
stones and earth, and many attempts have been miulo since the year 
1240 to render it efficient in preventing inundations of the lake, but 
without success. Between 1745 and 1830 tlio eucronchnient.s of the 
lake had swallowed up 10,000 acres of the best laiui in tho Abrnzzo. 
Inj[)oi‘tant repairs however were made at tho expense of tho king of 
the Two fiieilios under the direction of tSiguor do Kivera (who 
examined the tunnel in detail and described it iu 182.6), and tho 
ancient tunnel was so far rendcrcil available as to carry off a constant 
though not a lai'ge stream of water into the Liris, or Gariglinno. 'The 
area covered l>y the lake according to u late oflieinl survey is 36,315 
aere.s. A company was foimed at Naples in September 18.62 to effect 
tlio complete ilraiunge of the lake. 

Considered ns a remnant of antiquity, the tnunci of Claudius is an 
exceedingly interesting object. At tho opening of it near the lake, the 
liinnol is alsnit 30 feet high and 28 feet broad; but it contracts con¬ 
siderably ns it advances through tlie moiintaiii. Its whole Iiiigth is 
three miles. It is iu part cut tlirongh the solid limestone of Monte 
Salvinuo, and in part through a chalky eaith that has little tenacity. 
Wliorcver the latter substance occurs tlio tunnel is supjiortcd by 
masonry of admirable workmanship, 'fo admit light and air tho 
lloraaiiH sunk shafts from above. The entrance to this tunnel is about 
a mile and a half to the soutii of the town of Avezxano on the 
north-west shore of the lake. |AniU!ZZi>.j 

CET.lUilDOE, county of Kildaro, Ireland, a small town, and the 
scat of a i’oor-Law Union, jiartly in the parish of Kildroiight and 
barony of Salt North, and partly in the parish of Doiiaghcuinper and 
lairoiiy of Salt South, is situatiid in tho midst of a highly improved 
country on the river Lifl'ey, 11 miles W. from Dublin, by the Great 
Soutlicni and Western railway, from the ITozclhateh sbition of which 
it is one mile distant. 'I’lio jiopulatiou in 1851 was 1671. Cclbridgo 
Poor-Law Union comprises 15 electoral divisions, with nii area of 
86,839 acres, and a po])ulation in 1851 of 22,543. 'I’he river Liffcy 
llowB for several miles in the neighbourhood of Cclbridge through 
demesne lands of great beauty. A handsome stone briilge crosses 
the Lifl'ey at Cclhritlgc. 'I’he town coiituius some good houses, and 
presiMits luther a neat appearance. Pid.ty sessions are held, and tliorc 
are a savings bank, and a fever lin.-.jiitai. Fairs are held on the last 
'rnesday Jii Ajtril, Sipteniber 8tli, and November 7tli. In the town 
is a large woollen factory, erected iu 1805, but not ri'ccntly at work. 

CELEBES, .a large island of singular shape in the eastern seas, 
lying between 2" N. hit. uiid C"'8. hit., 119“ and 12.5" E. long. 'I’he 
extreme length of the island from nortli to south is nearly 500 miles. 
The coast on the south and east is so deeply indented h}' three hays 
as to give to tho whole island tlie appearance of four large limlis or 
peninsulas united together, 'i’he oAiUtral and widest part of the island 
lies between 'Polo liny on tho cost and Macassar Strait on the w«?st, and 
monsitros about 130 miles. Toiriini or Gorong-talu Gulf, the most 
northern of the throe, separates the puuiiisulns that project eastward. 
'I’he other two ]>eninsulas take a southern dirretion, and are separated 
by Sewa or Boni Gulf. The ami of Celebes is about 7i),000 squaro 
miles, and tho population is estimated at beacon 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000. 

This island is separated from Borneo by tho Strait of Macamtr. 
This strait, which is 300 milos long fi'om north to south, is about 120 
miles broad, except at its northern termination, where it is contracted 
to half that breadth by Kaninngan Point on tho oastei-n coast of 
Borneo. The gulf, whieh is formed by tho northern peniusula of 


CAYENNE. [Gutana.] 
CAYMAN. fJ^AMAiCA.1 
CAYSTER, RIVER [Anatolu.] 
CELA'NO, the ancient Fwinm, a I 


ako iu the Abruzzo in Italy. 


actually or virtually subject to the Dutch; but some of them, as 
Maudhur on the westeru coa.st and Boni to the east of it, ami mw 
tho centre of the island, maintain a show of independence. Tho 
native sovereignties are all subdivided under niiraerous feudatory 
chiefs. Tho Dutch have exercised sovereignty over the island since 
1660 when they drove out the Portuguese. 'Their principal settle¬ 
ments in Celebes are—in the north Meuado, which comprises tho 
northern peninsula: population in 1849, 183,000. In the, south 
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Manansar or Mankaiwcr, embrouinj; the two K'JuMiorji iwninaulas, 
population 1,669,000; anil Termite, which oonipriaua the more southern 
of the two peniiiHulos that run eastward with Hcveral small islands to 
the oast of it, and is probably iiatnctl from its Ixsing included in the 
junsdiution of the Ko^eruor of the island of Tomato: population, 
97,329. Tho chief towns of the Dutch are Menado and Keinn in the 
north {leuinsula, both of which were tiiadc free ports in 1849, and Man- 
kasser (.6“ 9' S. hit., 11 O'* fiC' E. lou;^.,) which was ileclared a free port in 
1846, ■ Manknssor has Kc)«)fl nnelioragc; the harbour is defondeil by 
Fort Rottunlam. There is a eoiisiderable tr.ule with China, and 
Chinese form tho bulk of Utu inhabitants of the town. 

Tho <»iitrs of the island, the nucleus of the four peninsulas, is a 
mountainous traet from which four anus branch out into tho four 
peninsulas respectively, and terminate in promontories. Thu central 
district is composed of primitive rocks; hut in the iioi'thcrn and in 
the southern poninsula tho soil is iu many parts of volcanic origin, 
imd in tho Mcnodo district there are said to bo some active vulcauc)e.s. 
In the low parts of tho island there are extensive grassy plains. 

Thu island contuins three considerable rivers. The Ini-gcst, tint 
Chinrann, rises in tho Wadjo country, in the cieiitre of the island, 
crosse.H the kingdom of Boni, and di-icharges itself by sevenil mouths 
into the Cidf of S uva. This river i.s navigable to a con.sitlcrablo dis¬ 
tance i)y ships of 3(K) or 400 tons bnrdcn; tho native proas ascend 
ninch farther, to a fi-e-di-watpr lako catlcil Sedenveiig. 'I’lio river Boli 
has a bar .at its tnoiith with three fathoms’ water; it ilischarge.s itself 
on the north coa.st after a long ami winding coui-so. Tho third river 
has its mouth im tho we.st coast to tho south of Miuaissar. Besides 
these rivers, tlicre aro numerous sinull streams, e.specially on the 
south coa.st, whieli aro navigable for a few miles i>y the vessels of 
the liouiitry. 

Thu isl ind is for tho nio.st part, fertile, but agriculture is geueridly 
in a very backward eondiiion, the inhabitants preferring navigatnm, 
lisliing, ami eouimcrcial pur.iuits to the more ipiict employments of 
farming. Tho Bugi.s, or inhabitants of Boni, ni*o excellent eeameii : 
tlieir jiiiias visit ('very lairt of tlie Indian Arclu[)elago, and even go a.s 
far as the Cinlf of (!nrpentaria for the jmrpose of taking the trip.ang, 
or .so.'i-Klng, which is a profitable Jiriielu of trade with C'luiia. They 
also convoy tlie nativo prodnoo of the Ea.sturn Archipelago to Singapore, 
wh'-rc they exchfiiige Iheir cargoi'.s ibr British and Indian inanufactui'es, 
calieoes, ironware, gunpowder, and mitskets. 

The principal (»rodnctions of tlio island aro rice, mai/,e, cassava, 
yams, sag'^t sugar, ivitli some cotton and tobacco. Timber is not 
aiinndant, but in Honi<> parts thei'u arc .said to bo fo”ests of teak. Iron 
mines aro woi'ked, yielding mutal of an e.xcellent cpiality. 'I'ho island 
also contains gold niinc.s, whieli liavo never been regularly worktal. 
Tho whole coast abounds with lisli, ami tho number of turtle taken is so 
considerable that 60,(i00 pounds weight of tortoisc-sliell is annually 
shipped. The women of the eotinlry weave cotton-cloths for domestic 
use, and for exjiort to .lava and other of the Indian Islands, and 
they manuf.ieluru also gi-eat iiiuubi'rs of variegated mats, which are in 
large (hiiiiand all thnoigh tho arehijielago. 

The Macassar Imr.-i's nve largoi', stronger, and more mettlesome 
than t.hoso of .iava, to which island many linndrcds of llieiu arc 
annually taken for .sah'. 

Tho population of delcbcs is composed of several distimd; I'aces, 
speaking (litierent langnagc.s. The Biigis are the most numerous, and 
include a large proportion of the coast population. Tho .Macassar 
languugi' is sjioken by several tribes who inhabit tho south-western 
limb. The Maiulhnrese languagn prevails in tho central ]tart of tho 
island ami towards the western coast: tin: Maiiados inhabit the 
north-eastern limb. Tho eeiiti ii of the isliiud towards the north is 
inhabited by 'I’lirajas or Iloraforaa, who are snpposi.'d to be the 
aborigines of Celebes. Of all these people tho Bngis are tho 
first in entoi'prise and intelligence; they engross nearly all the 
carrying trade of tho Indian Arehipelago, tho trading of other 
tribes being alino.st entirely confined to coasting voyages. 'J'ho Bugis 
are esteemed to be very fair dealers, and tliey often embark in 
cxtcn.sivo speculations. Tlio Portuguese formed u settlement at 
Macassar in tlie year 151*2, and it was not until after that time that 
the Mohammedan religion was introduced. In 1603 tlie Raja of 
Macassar with the whole of his subjects einlmiced Mohammedanism, 
and soon after compelled their weaker neighbours to follow their 
example. Iu 1811 tho Dutch authority in Celebes was transferrail by 
conquest to the English, who ceded the island to the Dutch at the 
peace of 1815. 

(Stavoriuus, I'o j/ogrra; Forrest, Voyatie.; Oawfiird, hulian 
Archipdtigu: (’oimt Ilogeiidorp, C’oap d'CfJil Hiir I'I la tie. Java, A'c. j 
Jteport of Vommitire of House of Lovds on the Affairs of India.) 

CEIjLK. [Ldnebuko.] 

DENTRAL AMEltICA is the central portion of tho long isthnms 
which unites North and South America, and extends from 8“ to 18“ 
N. lilt., and from 82“ to 94“ W'. long. Its greatest length is about 
1000 miles, its width varies frera 100 to 800 miles; tho area is about 
150,000 squiu'c miles. During tho Spanish occupation Central 
America, with the excoption of British Honduras and tho Mosquito 
coast, funned the kingdom of Guatemala. Fur. a short time after 
the declaration of independence by the Spanish colonies, this country 
was united to the Mexican kingdom of Iturbe; but in July 1823 a 


new cuii.stitutiou was publistied, according to which tho fotato.s of 
Guatemala, Houdiiras, Nicaragua, and San Salvador were formed 
into a federal union under the title of the United States of Coutml 
America. Tho union was however soon dissolved, ami the several 
states bocamo independent. At tlio present time (.Jentral America 
comprises tho independent stute.s of CUi.ite.m.vla, Sa.v S.vi.vADon, 
IIoNDt'tnis, NlCAiiAOUA, aiid (JosTA UICA, tins settlement of HoxnuBAS 
Bnrn.si{, and tho protected Mo.squiTo Kinuuu.m, wtiich will tfo found 
described under their re.s 2 >vctivo tit’es, and to whiph wo refer for the 
lihysicul geography Ac. of this portion of America. 

CEPHALONIA. [Ionian Islands.] 

CEPIIISSUS. [Aitica; Athens.] 

CERAM, an island iu the Eastern Archipelago, between 3“ and 4“ 
B. lat., 128“ and 131“ E. long., is next to Gilolo the largest of the 
Molucca Islands. Its length from cast to west is 230 miles, ami its 
greatest breadth above 50 miles. Tho estimated area according to 
Captain Koppol (' Indian Archipelago') is about 10,000 square miles. 
Tho population is said to bo close upon 30,000. Tho peuinsnia of 
Iloowamocliil or IJttle Ceram is united to tho island at its western 
extremity by a narrow isthmus, called tho Pass of Tamoeno. A 
chain of mountains runs through the i-sland from east to wc.st. ranging 
between 6000 and 8000 foot above tho sea, ami ‘ semling down iimii- 
memlilc streams to tho sea.’ The vegetation is everyivlnre luxv.riunt, 
and tho treo.s gigantic. Cloves and nutmegs grew wild, hut tho 
Dutch take great )>aiiis to extiri>ato them in order to prc.'ierve tlioir 
monopoly ill tho spice trade. A clu.sicr of small isUinds otf the east 
end of Ceram is called tho Cci*amlaut Tsiauds. I’o tho west of it 
is the mouiitiiinnus island uf Booro, which gives numo to tlie Booro 
Strait between tho two islands. At a short distance from tiie south 
const aro Amboyna and tho Banda Ishimls. The soil in tlio valleys 
of Coram appears to be fertile, 'rho jieniusulii of IlotAvamodiil 
formerly produced great quuiititios of cloves and nutniegs, liiittlie trees 
were dcstreyed by tlio Dutch about 1657. Tho cabinet wood known 
in commerce as Amboyna wooil is for tlie. mo.st jiart the ])reduco of 
Ceram, which contains also several large fore.sts of the sago palm. 
The iiihubilaiit.s of (.Vrain who are of the Pajunin race, Inive been 
ilesoriboil by Dutch wriU'rs os the mof.t liloodthirsty oannibiils in 
tho Indian Archipelago. The Mul.'iys Imve sovenil scttleinoiits along 
tho coast; they trade c.\.teuBiv«.‘ly with China in sea-sliigs. They 
hoist tho Dutch ting, and assist tlie Dutch in mniiitiiiiiing their 
protootivo system. Owing to the jeulon.sy of tho Dutch the interior 
of Ceram is very imiierfectly known. Beautiful shells arc found on 
the ^’lii.ircs of this and the neighhuuring island.s. 

'J'ho larger islands of tho Cammtaui group are called Great Kcffing (or 
Ke.ssiug), Little Kclliug, and t.'erauilaut. 'I'liey all lie lUi a coral bank 
covered with between two and four fathoms’ watci'. In eliinato and 
jii'oductions the Ccramlaut Islands do not materially difier from the 
Moluccas, of which they aro considered to eonslituto a iiortion. 
Many of the.se i.slaudH are woil cultivated .ami very populuu.s. 'I’hc 
villages arc large, aud each of them cun.stitutcs an iiidfiiendeut coiii- 
miinity, governed by a chief. TJicse small stite.s are oontininilly 
ipiaiTcIliug, anil often at war, and tho villages are fortified by walls 
of considerable height aud tiiickncss; and other walls have been 
eroctoil to mark tho resjioctivo boundaries. Tho inhaliitiiuts are 
.Muhtinimedans, aud almo.st every place e.ontaius a niosq^. 

Tho Uoraiu Islands, a grouji iiuinediately east of tho Ceranil.aut, 
cou.sist of three rather large islund.-i, Goiiim, Miuiowolko, and Siila- 
wako. Tlicso are remarkable us constituting a link in the commer¬ 
cial intercourse of the worhl. By means of thesu alone the iuhnbitniits 
of Papua or New Guinea export tlio produce of their country, ninl 
are supplied witli those articles of foreign luorcliiindise which are in 
demand among them. Each island liu.s a district on thu eoast of 
Papua with wliich it curries on an oxehisivo comtiieri.'o. If tho 
iiihubitunts of another island went to visit it for conniierci.tl piirj>ose.s 
it would bo tho causo of a war. 'I'lie inhabitants of Pa{>ita, on their 
side, aro also <li.sinclincd to enter ii.to ti commercisl intercourse with 
any iiersoim oxcejit tho.-c who coiuiuonly visit them. Tlic articles 
which are exported by thtrm from Pa|iiiu are slaves, nutmegs, tri{iaiig, 
tortoiseshell, and ediblo birds’-mrsts ; uiul thu imports consist of guns, 
gunpowder, small cannons, cotton-cloth, corals, (fiiinese goods, iron, 
hardware, and some smaller articles. Tho imported goods are sent 
by tho islanders to Bail aud Sumbauwa, or tlie Bugles cairy them to 
Singapore. 

The ('eramlaut, as well os tho Goram Islands, are freqiiojitly 
visited by Eugllsli and American whalers, which export a consider¬ 
able quantity of nutmegs, mace, and cloves, obk'-iued by barter 
for guns, gunpowder, cotton-cloth, and some other articles. 'I'ho 
Dutch consider theso islands as foi'ming a portion of their widely- 
spread dDininioiis in tho Indian Archipelago. Fretu time to • time 
they send n vessel there to settle the disjuites wliieli Iiav..- 
arisen between tho small iudepcndoiit states, 'riio eomniei-' Uil iider- 
oourse between Baiulu and the Ceramlaut ami Goram groups is icry 
grc-it. 'rhe ngi'icultural prmliico of the islands fimis a ready mai Kct 
nt Banda, where sago, oil, cocoa-nut.s, live _stock, wood, aivc.-f nuts, 
and hotel lire iiiqiortcd in largo quaiitities. 

(Kolll^ Uatze door dan weiniy bekenden zujddijken Moluksrhni'Arrhi- 
pel; Guptiiin Keppel, VieU to the Indian Archipdayo, London, 
1853). 
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CERDAGNE, FRAN^'AISE, a district ceded by Spain to France, 
in 1600, in viHuo of the treaty of the Pyrenees. It was included in 
RouHilluu and now forma the an'ondisscment of Pradea, and part of 
the an-oiidiB««nieut of Ceret in the department of Pyri5n<?o8-OrientaleB. 
It is a mouiitaiuoua ccAintry, and containa abundant upland pastures. 
Its cajiital was Mont-Louia. [PYBfeNrcBa-OniJiNTAL,KH.J 
CERET. [PTufeNfeisa-OaiKNTALEs.] 

CEUIQO. [loKiAK lauAMia.] 

CEUILLY. [AW.IBR.] 

CEKNE ABBAS, Dursetshirc, a market-town and the scat of a 
Poor-Iiuw Union, in the parish of Cerne Abbas, in the combined hun¬ 
dred of Cerne, Fotconi1>e, and Motbury, and in the Bridport division 
of the county, ia silnated on the little river Cerne, a feecler of the 
Frome, in OO" 48'N. lat., 2’ 48'W. long., distant 74 miles N. by 
\V. from Dorchester, and 127 miles W.S.\V. from Loudon by roail. 
Dorcht-ster is 141 miJes from London by railway vift Southampton. 
The j>u|>ulatioii of tlje jiarish of Cerne Abbas in 1861 was 13-13. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Dorset and diocese of 
Sttlisbuiy. Ck-rne Poor-Law Union contains 20 {MU'ishus and townahipa, 
with lui urea of 43,237 at'res, and a )>opulatiuii in 1861 of 7777. 

(.'erne Abbas formerly possessed a Benedictine abbey of great 
antiquity; the abbey was I’ebtiilt and endowed in the 10th century. 
The only lamaina are a stately square embattled tower, or gate-house, 
W'hieh is in a dilapidated condition. Of two stone bridges which cross 
the river Cerne here, one, of ancient construction, was foi-mcrly an 
uppenduKO of the abbey. The parish cslturcb is a hue building in the 
perpendicular style, with a tower which has octagonal tun'ots and 
pimtaclcH. There are idiw'es of worship) for Wesleyan Methodists 
and liulepeiidcuts, and National and British schools. 

(!!eriio Abbus is jdcasuntly situated in a vale, 8urronu«lc>l by steep 
cliulk hills. 'J'hc town is of small extent. Thu property being fur 
the most ptui; let nut on lives, old houses arc being rcfilaued by new 
ones as the leases fall in. There is little trade in the place. Tanning, 
glove iiiiikiiig, malting, and browing ailurd cm|iloymeut to some of 
the iuhaliitauts. 'J'he market is on Wednesday for corn and provi¬ 
sions; thei'e are throe annual fairs. About 16 acres of land have 
l>een laid out in allotment ganleiis for the poor, which have proved of 
considerable beiiclit. 

Gn the suutbeni slope of Trcudle Hill, a little to the north-west of 
tlie town, is a colossal figure of a mau bearing a club, carved in the ' 
cbulk. 'I'hc figure is about 180 fe(>b iii height; the outlines art! about 
two feet biu&tl. On llie rumc bill arc ibc situ of an ancient furtiheatiou 
uiid a barrow; and several l.iurruws arc on other hills. 

(llutcluns, Jlintortf of IforgeAghirc; Commitnicalivn fro/n Cerne 
Abb<(K.) 

(JE'i'TE, u flourishing seiirpurb town ia the department of Herault, 
in France, is built on tliu slope and at the foot of n hill (the niicieiit 
il/oNS about 6U0 feet high), on u tongue of laud between the 

shure-lukc of I'bau auil the Mediterraueaii, which are united by a 
caiiiil that runs through tire town and tiTminates in the harbour, li 
sliinds in 43" 24' N. lat., 3" 42' E. long., at a distance of 422 miles 
B. fituu Paris, and has a ]>opTilutiou of about 1 N,UUU. Thu town owes 
its j'ise to the mule, which was cuinmenecd in 1066, and which, 
e.\lendiug 666 yards into the sea, slielters the harbour from the south 
and Hout.ii- winds. At its extremity uu the left of the cutruiice to 
the harbour is fort SL-Louis, which is siinuouuteil l>y a lightLouso 
with u fixed light 82 feet high. The other side of tliu harbour is 
funned by a pier; and to prevent the accumulation of sand a break¬ 
water lias been ci>nstru< ted in fi*oiit of (he eiiii*anco of the harbour. 
Fort St.-PieiTe oii the exlruinity of the pier and a citadel erected 
on the o]iposile eliil's eoiuplele the dcfcuecs of the harbour. Thu 
s]iuee inclosed is about 30 aci'es, in which tbero is u depth of about 10 
feet of water. A broad deep eaiud, lined with boudsume quays aiul 
wnivhouses, eonnucts the harbour with the shore-lake of 'fhiiu; and a 
now dock, 17 ncivs in extent, with ipiajs above a thousand yards in 
length, was coiumeiieed in 1860. This basin is also cuuueeted with 
the harbour by a canal. 

Thu town, which is entered by a causeway raised above the shore-lake 
of Thau, and by a bridge of 62 arches, is well-built, has tribunals of 
first imtaiieu luid of commerce, a college, a publio library, luaruie 
baths, a c-ukIoiiis entrepot, ship-building yards, and large suit works. 
'Hie ubureh of St.-Luuis is the most remarkable buihliug. Thi 
itiipui-luiice of Cette is owing to its being on outlet in the centre of 
the gival wine districts of the south of France, and to its comiuunica- 
tiun W’itb Bordeaux by the Ciuial du Midi (which entere the shore-lake 
of Thau at Agde, and may be said to enter the Mediterranean through 
the harbour of Cette), with Lyon by the Canal dea Etaiigs, the Canal 
de Beaucaire, oiul the Ithuiio, Its railway communications already 
reach to Nliues, Marseille, and Avignon, and will soon bo completed 
to Paris and Bordeaux. The foreign commerce and the coasting-tnulo 
of Cette are important and active; and there is besides an extensive 
trattie with t'* - inti rior. U'be town has sliip-lmildiiig yards, and is 
largely engaged in the cod, aiiebovy, and oyster fisheries. The im¬ 
ports consist of woo], raw cotton, coni, oil, cork, colonial produce, 
hemp, timber, pitch, tar, iron, tullow, fish-oil, and Beuicarfo wines 
from Spain to mix w’ith French wine for the English and other 
markets. The manufactured articles ara vi-ixligris, gi e.ea soap, brandy, 
sugar, pcrfiimrn, cort.i, li<pieurs, glass, confoctionaiy, great numbers 
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of wine casks, &o. The exports consist of these articles, and of wine to 
the amount of about 40,000 tons annually, salt which is mode in large 
quantities in vast salterns near the town, brandy (about 6000 tons), 
braidcB almonds, dried fruits, dye stuiis, and flour. Steamers ply 
regularly to Maiseille and tlio Languedoc Cimal. In 1852 the total 
number of vessels that entered and left the harbour of Cette amounted 
to 3903, with an aggr^te buiden of 367;487 tuns. Foreign consuls 
reside at Cette. The Duchess de Berri huided at Cette on her way to 
La Veudde in 1832. 

(Dictiimnaire de la France ; Mai^p*egor, Statiatio ; Official Papers.) 

CEU'TA, or SEBTA, a town and fortress belonging to the Spaniards, 
is situated on the north coast of the kingdom of Fez in the empire of 
Marocco, and at the eastern entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, where 
a small (^euinstila about 3 miles in length juts out in a north-north¬ 
east direction exactly opposite Gibraltar. The peninsula is joined to 
the mainland of Africa by a narrow isthmus on which the town is 
built, and is well fortified on the laud side against any attacks of tliu 
Moors. To the north-east of the town the peninsula spreads out in a 
rounded shape, and is almost entirely occupied by a inouutiiiii called 
El-Mifia and also Monte del lloobo, a spur of the range of mountauis 
(Jobel Zatout, anciently Beptem Fratres) that runs parallel to the 
coast, and may bo considered os the north-western cud of the Lessor 
Atlas. • T£e Monte del Uacho rises precipitously from the sea; it is 
the aucieut Abyta, which with the opposite rock of Ctdpe (Gibraltar) 
formed the celebrated Pillars of Hercules. On the highest part of 
Abyia stands the citadel of Ceuta. Pmvisiuns fur the iuhabitauts and 
the gnrrisou are chiefly brought from Spain, fur little peaceable com¬ 
munication is kept up iietweeu the inhabitants and the Moors. Ceuta 
bus a small and not safe harbour, and 9200 inhabitants, exclusive of the 
garrison, which genendly nutnbei's 6000 men. The town ia well built, 
very clean, and well paved. The chief objects in the town besides the 
fortifications are the cathedral, scve;.'al convents, an hospital, and u 
convict establishment. Ceuta gives title to a bishop who is suffragan 
of the Archbishop of Sevilla. It is the seat of u royal uoai*t of justice, 
and the chief of the Spanish presidios, or convict establishments, on 
the African coast. 'I'he military commander is tUsu political governor 
of the place, and has under him the other presidios on the coast of 
Miu'oeco, namely, Pouon du Velez, Alhuceina, imd Mclilia, the latter 
of which is about 16U miles east of Ceubi towards the frontiers of 
Algiers. The total area of the territory of those pi-esidios is 32 square 
miles, and their population nut including soldiers in 1849 was 11,481. 

Ccutu, or Beptu, was a town of Mauritania Tingitana under the 
Roinuus, John i., king of Poitngal, took it from the Moors in 1416. 
It came under the dominion of Spain in 1680, when Philip II. con¬ 
quered Poittigal. Tiiu I’ortiigucHC afterwaixls formally ceded it to 
Spain by the (leaec of Lisbon ia 1608. In 1690 the Moors besieged it 
unsiicct-ssl'ully. I'he Monte del llucho ia in 36" 54' N. hit., 5° 10' 
W. long. 

efiVENN'ES, a chain of laountuins in the south of France, forms 
tiic watershed between the Lower Saouc and the Rhone on the east 
and the ljuiro and the Garonne on the west; and extends from tho 
Canal du Centre, u few miles north-west of Chiilon, to the Canal du 
Midi, or Languedoc Canal. These diincnsiom^ which axe those of a 
wi'iter ill the ‘ Dietlunuuirc «le la France,’ give tho chain a length of 
about 280 miles—much moi'e than is commonly assigned to it, fur 
generally the Ciiveimes are, supposed to terminate uorthwiu'il to the 
west of Lyon. Gcographionlly eonsidei-ed however the range has tho 
length hero given, 'i’he valley of tho Dheuue, which is ti-aversed by 
the Canal du Centre, divides tho Ceveiiuos from tho Cote-d’Or hills, 
which ui'o eouiicctod by the phitiuu of Luugi'es witu the Vosges; and 
I in tlie south the Canal du Midkuiarks the xlepi'essiuu that divides the 
region of tho Cdveuucs from that of the Pyi*euees. On tho eastern 
side tlicso luouutaiiis slope down rapidly to tho valley of tho Rh6ue, 
into which they semi out uiimeruus short oii'sets; on the west they 
subside gradually into tiie plains of the west and south-west of Fiunce, 
except at one jioiiit (near 44" 30' N. lut., 4" E. lung.), where they ai'e 
joined to the Auvergne Mountains by tlie Maigeride chain, which 
foi'ms pai*t of the watershed between tbo Allier and the Lot. 

The guiiorul direction of the chain is from uurth-nuith-east to south- 
south-west. Immeoiately ^ust of Castelnaudaiy^, near the Canal du 
Midi in the department of Aaide, the Lower Cdvonuea Mountains ooii 
mcnce under the uiuno of Moutogno Noire, and i*uu north-east through 
tho depaxtmentsof Hdrault and Qard, sending forth numerous oflsboots 
into those of 'I'aru and Aveyron, and dividing the bosiu of the Tai-n 
from that of the Ili^-rault. On leaving Card the chain increases in 
height, and ruuniug north-east by uuith enters the department of 
LozM'e, whex-e one of its summits, Muxit-Loz^re, attains the height of 
4890 feet. From this poiixt the Margei'ide ridge springs off towards 
the uoith-wost, and unites tho Upper Cdvennes with the mountains 
of Auvergne. The Mai-geride Mountains attain the height of 4987 
feet, and send out amongst other branches those of Levezou and 
Aubrac, which extend into Aveyron. Continuing in tho same directiou, 
tho Cdveuucs cover nearly the whole of the department of Ardichc; 
fi-om tho south-west of which a ridge runs northward through tho 
department of Uaute-Ijoire, and divides tho basin of the Allier from 
tliat of tbo Ixiire. In the department of Arddche the Cdvenues 
Mouiitaxus reach their culminating point in Mout-Mdzeu, which has 
ail elevation i»f 6.-161 feet. [.Vnj'f.ciiE.') Leaving Aiddelu*. the chain 
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enters the eastern part of Haute-Loire, and taking a northern direc¬ 
tion passes, under tne names of the mountains of Yivarais, Lyonnais, 
Beanjolais, and Charolais, and with greatly diminished elevation 
through the departments of Loire, Rhdne, and Sa6ne-et-Loire, on the 
northern boundary of which it is separated by the Dheune from the 
C6te-d*Or Mountains, whioh_,divide the feeders of the Seine from those 
of the Sadne. Thus throughout their whole length the Cdvennes 
Mountains form the watershed between the Atlautio and the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The C^vennes Mountains consist principally of granite ; but basalt, 
liiva-streams, extinct craters, and other evidences of volcanic action at 
soma remote period abound in the central and highest part of the chain 
and its ofiTshoots, especially in those that run eastwairi through the 
department of Ardliche. [ARDhcHE ; Aveyros.] Gold dust is found 
in the granite deposits after inundations to which most of the rivers 
of tlie Upper Cdvennes are subject. In. some parts the rocks are 
cnlcarcoiiR, and contain grottoes and caverns of great extent. In the 
calcareous districts the disappearance of a river (locally called an 
‘ avcii ’) for one or two miles is not uncommon. Talc and clay-slate are 
found in different parts of the chain, while towards the baso con- 
siilerliblo beds of rooIing-Hlatc are found. The Cdvonncs afford abun¬ 
dant pasture for largo nnmt:)crs of cattle and sheep, and in some parts 
the higher smrnnit.s are covci’cd with forests of pine; chestnuts also 
nro pi-odiicod in immense quantities, and form an important uiticlc 
of food and of commerce. On the lower slopes the vine and other 
fruit-trees flourish. Oamn is abundant, and wolves are far from being 
rare. Iron, loiwl, antimony, copper, coal, gypsum, and marble are met 
with in various parts of the chain. 

The cultivation of the lower slopes of the Cdvennes is carried on in 
])nrts with great diligence, and places which would seem to be the 
least suited to it linvo been rendered available by the careful industi'y 
of the inhabitants. They raise acro.ss the ravines formed by the 
inountaiii tornmts a wall of loose stones, through which the waters 
when clear pass readily; but when after a storm or sudden shower 
t hey bring down earth and stones, these walls act as a filter ; the earth 
and stones arc deposited, and in time form a platform of good ground. 
S\icco.‘isivo platforms ui-e raised one above another liken flight of stops, 
ttii these platforms vines and mulberry trees are planted, and pota- 
tiics, maixe, ami other s|>ecies of grain arc produced. In other places 
Uiiitiral terraces arc inclosed by walls of loose stones, and the basins 
thus formed ara lillcd with vegetable soil obtained from the cavities of 
the riioiintiviu, or conveyed by the peasants from the foot of it upon 
their backs. 

Those muunt;iin.H arc mentioned by ancient authors, both Greek end 
Latin. Cicsar (‘ i)o Bel. CJal.' vii. 8) calls them Cevenna; Pliny (iii. 4) 
calls tlicm Oebenna. ('icsiu' crossed them in Ids contest with the 
Arverni and their confederates under Vcrcingitorix. The presumed 
iliflieulty of the passage hud encouraged the Arverni, who deemed 
themselves covered from attack by these mountiiins ns by a wall. 
Thu passage was mode early in the year, and Cicsar liad to make a roail 
through snow six feet deep. Strabo gives to this range the name 
of Kif*.ii€vov 6po^, while Plolemiuu.s uses the plural form, rck Ktpfififa 
lipri. Tlie fastnesses of these mountains atlbrded raftige to the Hugue¬ 
nots in the raligious wars of Fniiioe. In 1703 the Huguenots of these 
mountains rose in arms and committed the most f^earfiil excesses. 
They had been driven into rebellion by parsocution. The revolt was 
of sufheiont importance to justify the employment for its suppression 
of Marshal de Villars, who however was soon recalled to more im¬ 
portant service, and it was n.ot till 1705 that the revolt was put down 
by the Duke of Berwick. 

CH cnnen was also the name given to the northern part of Tianguedoc 
traveiwed by the highest part of the range. It included tlio districts 
of Oevaudan, ViVARAis, and Velav. ^ 

CKYIiON, an island lying between 6“ .'5J' and 9“ .50' H. lat., 
79° 60' and 82“ 10' E. long. It is separated on the north-west from 
the continent of India by the Gulf of Monuar. Its extreme length is 
about 270 miles from north to south, and its extreme breadth 14.5 
miles : the circuit is about 860 miles. Its area is about 24,604 square 
miles, or about 2000 square miles less than that of Ireland; but no 
accurate survey has been made. The population in 1843 was 
1,442,062, of whom 8276 were whites, 1,413,456 coloured persons, 
and 20,431 aliens wd resident strangers. 

. writings Ceylon is called Lunka (lioly or resplendent); 

m the oinghaleso annals it is called Binha-la-dwipn (the island of 
Imns). The Arabs named it Serendib, which is only a corruption of 
the genuine name; and the Portuguese, Solan. It has been called 
Hebenaro (the fertile island); Eelam (the insular kingdom); and 
Tenesaenm (the place of delight). To the Greeks and Romans it 
was known under the name of Taprobane, and Salico. (Ptolomjeus.) 
Being favourably. situated at the western entrance of the Bay of 
Bengal, and bounded on the south and east by the Indian Ooean. it is 
admirably adapted for an entrepot of eastern commerce; and though 
at present but thinly peopled it promises to take rank among the 
most important of the English possessiona 

Surfwe, Hydrography, Communications. —The eastern shore of the 
island is in manv parts bold and rocky, and the water deep. The 
north-western and the western shore from Point Pedro to Colombo is 
uniformly low, and indented with bays and inlets. On this coast 
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about midway 'tetween Manaar and Colomlx) is the Gulf of Calpentyn, 
on the west aide of the peninsula forming which is the town of 
Calpentyn, with the harbour of the same name. The south and 
south-eastern shore is elevated, and presents a highly picturesque 
appearance. At Trincomaloo on the cast coast, and Point de Galle on 
the south-west, there are harbours capable of couttuning the largest 
ships; and the roads of Colombo afford a secure anchorage at certain 
seasons. In the harbour of Trincomalee all the navies* of the 
world might anchor, and be protected at any season. Cin the south¬ 
eastern coast there ore four ports in which small vessels may find 
shelter, and five on the north-western coast. 

The north-western coast of Ceylon is almost joined to India by the 
island of Manaar, Adam’s Bbidqe, and the island of Rameserum. 
There are only two passages through the strait. One of these, called 
the Manaar Passage, which separates the island of Manaar from the 
opposite coast of Ceylon, near Montotte, was formerly not above four 
feet deep at high water. Tlio other, called the Pantiibeen Passage, 
separates the island of Rameserum, celebrated throughout India for 
its pagoda, fixim the opposite coast of India, near 'Pcffiitorr^ Point. 
This passage is very nan-ow, and was once only six feet deep at high 
water. Both the pasisages have been deepened and widened. 

The physical stmeturo of the interior of Ceylon is but imperfectly 
known. Its inonntain ranges do nut in general approach nearer to 
the sea than 40 miles, leaving the island nearly surrounded by a rich 
belt of alluvial earth, well watered by numerous rivers and streams. 
The groat mass of the high land is in the southern and wider part of 
the island, the central parts of this mountain ragiou being intersected 
by the seventh parallel of N. lat. Numerous ofisets from this nucleus 
are detached towards the south, south-oastern, and south-western 
coast, forming the boundaries between valleys which are drained by 
rivers rising in the central moss, and running south, south-east, and 
south-west. This part of the island contains Adam’s Peak (7420 feet 
high), which was supposed to be the highest mountain iti the island. 
But the most elevated point is now ascertained to be Pedrotallagalla, 
near the Eni-opeaii station of Neworra Ellia, which is 8280 feet above 
the sea, and is surroiuided by a tract of elevated country of very 
irregular surface, and well ailapted fur almost all the prnduutions of 
temperate countries. This table-land is generally fnun 2000 to 3000 
feet above the sen. From the central muss in the territory of Kandy, 
a range of high land runs northward nearly os far ns 9“ N. la^, 
forming the western boundary of the basin of the Mabavclli Ganga 
(the chief river of the island), and separating the waters which flow 
into this river, or towanls the cast const, from those which run west¬ 
ward into the Gulf of Manaar. This range is very little known. The 
interior iiiountaiiious district contains numerous beautiful valleys, 
and prodigious forests. The northern parts of the island are 
generally fiat. 

The island abounds with mountain streams and rivers. The rivers 
nro more uiunerous on the south and south-west than on the north- 
cast side. Those which flow through the districts on the east and 
north formerly filled the numoroua but now ruinous tanks which 
mice rendered those districts the most fertile and populous in the 
island. The pi'iuci{>ul rivers nro the Mahavclli Ganga (the Ganges of 
Ptolomseus), the Kalani Gniiga, the Kolu Ganga, and the M^lawe 
Ganga, all of which rise in the control mountain regioll. They ara 
navigable only for boats and rafts. The MahavdLli Ganga, after 
descending from the mountains, and traversing the valley of Kotmale 
under the name of Kntmalc Ganga, is juuieil near I’assbage by a 
smaller branch issuing from the base of Adam’s Peak. It then passes 
through the village of Poradctiya, four miles from Kandy, where it is 
crossed by a modern bridge of one arch, 206 feet in span, constructed 
of satin-wood. Between Kandy and Binteiiiie the river descends 
above 1000 foot, and receives in this part of its course numerous 
streams. At Biiiteniic, at tho foot of the mountain.s, its nvci'oge 
breadth is 340 feet, and its depth at the ford 6 feet; in the dry 
season 1 or 2 feet, and during freshes 26 or 3(> feet. After a slow 
northern course through tlie country of Biutunne it separates into 
two branches; the smaller, the Veigel Ganga, enters tho sea 26 miles 
south from Triucomalee; the larger, retaining the name of MohavoUi 
Ganga, falls into the great Bay of Trincomalee. It flows through a 
country once the granary of the island, m indicated by tho numerous 
remains of works of art for tho irrigation of tho land, which, now 
fallen into decay, serve only to form pestilential: lorasses. Its whole 
course is near 2U0 miles, and it might be rendered navigable for at 
least 80 miles. The Ktdani Ganga runs a westerly course to Colombo, 
and is the medium f»r much internal traffic tboncr to Ruauwello, a 
distance of 60 miles. Tho Kalu Ganga takes a western directiqn, 
and after passing through the districts of Suffragam and Three Kories 
enters tho sea at Caltura. It is navigable a little above Ratnapoora. 
Tho IVaiawe Ganga has a south-eastern course to the sea, 8 mik-s to 
the north of Mambantotte. 

In the highlands ore several lakes which afford abundant supplies 
of fish, and are of use for irrigating the rice lands. The flatness of 
the districts bordering on the sea-coast has .occasioned tho furmation 
of extensive salt-water lakes or Inguuos, which are connectotl by canals 
having stupendous embankments, constructed by the Singhalese Uiree 
centuries before tho Christian era. Those works greatly facilitate the 
intercourse between the maritime provinces. Small vessels from 
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India may land their cargoes at Calpentyn, and have them conveyed 
by canal to Colombo. 

The country being intersected by deep ravines, often impaaaablo, 
and covered with thick jungle'^ the communications are rendered 
extaemely difficult. Under the Kandian government the opening of 
roads was prohibited, and the passes were strictly guarded. Nnnx>w 
paths were made by which men on foot could pass singly, climbing 
over the rocks and through the thickets. In thus providing for the 
defence of the country its improvement was necessarily retat^eil; and 
from the little intercourse which subsisted with the maritime pro¬ 
vinces, the habits and institutions of the people were of the most 
simple and primitive kind, exhibiting curious remains of their sociid 
condition in very remote ages. But since the occupation of the 
country by the Biitish many excellent carriage roads have been con¬ 
structed at a vast expense. One of tlie fiticst of these is the main 
road to Kandy, a work of great magnitude, which has been carried 
through some difficult passes in the bills, and connected by several 
bridges, the laigcst of which, over the Miihavelli Qanga, has been 
already noticed. A sum of 10,0004 w'as appropriated in 1852 for the 
construction of an important line of road from Oampolato Yatten- 
totte ; and the construction of new roads, as well as the maintenance 
and repair uf those already existing, constantly engages the attention 
of the authorities. The government outlay on roads for the year 
1852 was 86,520f. from the treasury, and 17,9514 from the road ordi¬ 
nance. There are now about .3000 miles of road open, of which a 
third has been added during the last ten years. That oivilisaiion 
receives a {lowei’ful impulse by the opening uf communications, and 
that it advHnccs in proportion to the facilities of commercial inter¬ 
course, are fiusts which have been remarkably illustrated in Ceylon. 
Romls being opened they were soon covere<l witji the vehicles of 
commerce. Bazaars and villages have spntng up along the roads, and 
the productions of Europe are sold in every village. A mail coach 
has been for some time established between Colombo and Kandy. 

Oeology ami Mimralogy. —I’riinitive rucks in numerous varieties 
constituto the principal formations of tbu island. Oiunito and gneiss 
are the more prevalent; quartz, doloniito, hornblende, primitive 
greenstone, and a few otliei-s occur less freqTiently. The varieties of 
granite and gneiss wliicb often pass into each other are very numerons. 
Regular granite is not common, but it is mot adth at Point-de-Gaile. 
OncisH is far more abundant than granite; a beautiful kind is found 
at Amanapoora (7" 15' N., 80'’ 80' E.), which contains a very largo 
pn>portiou of felspar. At Triiicomalce quartz occurs in veins and in 
masses cmbe«hled in granite. Uorublunde ami primitive greenstone 
are found on Ailatn’s Peak. Dolomite exists largely in the interior, 
and is usc<l for making limo. It is in this I'uck that the nitre caves 
are found. The more recent rocks occur in the level bolt near the 
sea. Fine-grained coinjmut limostono is found in great abundance on 
the northern exti'emity of tlie isliitid. Along the remaimler of the 
coast sandstone geiicmlly prevails, lying in horizontal beds along the 
beach, but seldom extending beyond it. 

Ceylon eontains numerous useful minerals and many valuable 
gems. Iron is very generally diffiised. The black oxide of manga¬ 
nese is found. Plumbago abounds, and is exported in considerable 
quantities. Tin has been found ; cnpiier exists, with quicksilver and 
coni. Thcrr are no less than 22 caves from which nitre, nitrate of 
lime, and a small proportion uf alum are obtained. The sulphate of 
magnesia is found in only one cave, and according to Dr. Davy it is 
eqnnl to the best Epsom salts. Halt is found in natural de|>usits, and 
is formed iiy artificial mesns in several parts uf the maritime pro¬ 
vinces, particularly in Mnhagampattoo; it yields a revenue of 40,0904 
per annum. 

Of the gems of Ceylon those principally valued are the ruby, the 
oat’s-eye, the sapphire, the aincthyst, the topaz, the ganiet, the cinna¬ 
mon stone, the turmeline, the zircon or Mature diamond, and the 
golden beryl. Among tlio King of ICantly's jewels (sold by auction in 
London in 1820) was a beryl which measured two inches in diameter, 
and sold fur more than 4004 

There are several hot springs in the island : five at Kannya, in the 
neighbourhood of Trincomalce, and two in the province of Uwa. The 
former ai-e resorted to by invalids suffering from rhoumatio and cuta¬ 
neous disorders: at 7 A.M. the temperature of the air being 77“ of 
Fahrenheit, their heat varies from 80“ to 107°. The water is pure, 
with the exception of the slightest trace of common salt and a little ' 
carbonio acid gas and azote. The Uwa springs are more than 1000 
feet above the sea, and have a temperature of 70“ and 85" respectively. 
At Alootnoowoi*a there are two springs, the temperature of which is 
sufficiently high to dress food. In 7" 15' N, lat., 81" 20' E. long., 
near the Patapala river, there is a hot spring which constantly omits 
air bubbles. 

Climate .—Tha climate of Ceylon is principally influenced by the 
two monse ■. The noi-tb-oast monsoon prevails from November to 
PMiruary, and the south-west monsoon from April to September. In 
tbs intervening months variable winds and calms prevail The sea- 
eon* wr® however subject to fluctuation, the south-west wind being 
generally most prevalent. Sometimes indeed at Colombo this wind 
blows for five mmiths together, and the north-west wind blows during 
the months of Dsoember and January only. Local dKumrtanoos 
modify the winds of the interior according to the from the 


east and west coast; thus, at Badulla, in Upj^r Ouvah, during the 
months of June, July, and August, the wind is variable, and for the 
remaining nine months it blows from the north-east. The heat is not 
so groat as on the neighbouring coast of India, the sea-breezes mode- 
ratiug the temperature, aud making the air* mors agreeable and 
salubrious. At Ooloml>o the mean daily variation of the temperature 
does uot exceed 3 degi*ees, and the annum range of the thermometer 
is from 76° to 864° Fahrenheit. At Oalle the moan daily variation is 
4 degrees, and the annual range from 70° to 87". At Jaffnapatam 
the mean daily variation is 5 degrees, and the annual range from 70" 
to 90". At Triuconialee the greatest daily variation is 17 degrees, 
and the annual range from 744“ to 914". At Kaudy, 1457 feet above 
the sea, the moan daily variation is 6 degrees, aud the annual rangtt 
from 66" to 86" ; and at Newerra Ellia, 6210 feet above the sea, the 
mean daily variation is 11 degrees, and the annual range 854° ^ 804°. 
The eastern part of the island, which i.s open to the north-east mon¬ 
soon, partakes of the hot and dry climate of the coast of Coromandel. 
The western division, which is open t i the sotith-west niousoon, has 
a climate like that of the Malabar coast, which is temperate and 
humid. The north-east winds although accompanied by rain are 
drier than those from the south-west, and the country over which 
they bjow has an arid appearance as contr.ssted w’ith the luxuriant 
verdure of the soutliem and western diatricta, which continues during 
the greater part of the year. The driest seasons are those which 
occur between the ninge of the two moiisoous, partaking slightly of 
the influence of both. 

The climate aud seasons of the northern and southern districts may 
bo thus strikingly contrasted :—On one side of the island, and even 
on one side of a moimtain, the rain may fall in torronts, while on the 
other the earth ia parched and the herbage withered. The inhabitauls 
in one place may be securing themselves from inundations, while in 
another they are carefully distributing the little water of former 
seasons which is retained in their wells and tanks. 

The salubrity of (Ceylon has been greatly incren-sod of late ycara by 
the extension of culHvatioii and the clearing and draining of jungle 
land, but very much remains to bo occomplishtal. There can bu 
little doubt tliat were the island cleartid and generally brought under 
cultivatiou it would bo as healthy as England. 

Sttil, Agriculture, d;c. .Quartzosn gravel or sand, and felspalhic 

clay, mixed with oxide of iron, derived from the deeompo.9itioii uf th.o 
prevailing rocks, generally compose the soil of Ceylon, which st-ldoin 
contains more than 3 jxsr cent, of vegcitable iiiatttir, while quartz 
often constitutes nine-tenths of the whole. In the cimiainon gardens 
at Colombo the soil is composed of pure and perfectly white quurtzo.<io 
sand. A brown loam formed by the decomposition of gneiss and 
granite, and a reddish loam re.sniting from the decr>mpoHition of clay 
iron-stone called * eabook,’ are the most productive soils, and the 
quartzosc the least so. The soils in the elevated lands of HattVagam 
and Lower Ouvab, and the granitic soils in the mountains above, are 
fertile. The soil of the northern division is samiy and calcareous. 
Agriculture iu all its branches is in a very backward condition. Not- 
withstiiiiding all the a<lvantages of Ceylon iu variety of soil, graduations 
of temperature, aud adaptability of climate, the cultivation of I'ico 
may bo said to be the only successful tillage of the natives. Yet it is 
imjiossible to foresee the extent to which the productions of nearly 
every other country might bo domesticated and extended throughout 
this island. Agriculture flourishes most among the Jamul population 
of the north. At Jaffna every cultivated spot is securely fenced ; 
there is one well or more in every field, an<l by incessant watering the 
friruiers succeed in obtaining a third harvest iu each year. For home 
consumption they grow an innumerable variety of fruit and vegetables 
almost unknown to the rest of the island ; and for trade and export, 
in addition to their great staple, tobacco, which is the finest in the 
oast, they produce gi'ain of all kinds and curry stuffs, especially onions 
and chillies, for shipment to India and the coast of Ceylon. 

Among the trees indigenous to the island ciiiuamon, of wliich 
Ceylon may be said to have the monopoly, is the principal; but the 
cocoa-nut tree is the most important to the island. The cocoa unt 
contributes lai^ely to the subsistence of the people, and when tho 
grain crops fail, or are destroyed by inundation, averts much of tho 
misery of so serious a calamity, 'i'be leaves, each 12 or 13 feet long 
and 3 feet broad, are excellent food for elephants, and are plaited 
into ' cadjans ’ and ‘cuungoes’ for thatching houses. They ace also 
I wrought into brooms, and ' obools,’ or torches for travellers. The 
sap, called ‘ toddy,* is extracted and used as a beverage in its natural 
state, and converted by distillation into arack. Vinegar is also made 
from this sap, and by boiling, a coarse sugar called jaggery is formed 
from it. The kernel of the nut is used in culinary purposes; but tho 
principal part is converted into 'copperah,' by being dried in the sun, 
and in this state is transferred to the oil-press. The refuse oil-eake, 
called * poonat,* furnishes good food for poullay and pigs. 'The shells 
of the nut are formed into goblets, ladles, aud other domestic utensils; 
and from the capsule cordage of all kinds, from the smallest yam to a 
ship's cable, is manufactured. During the six years preceding 1848 
about 20,000 acres were surveyed and sold for cocoa-nut planting at 
Batticaloa and Jafflaa; and at cUdpentyn, on the western coast, equally 
extensive tracts were in prooess of cultivation. When the addition 
thus made within so short a time is taken into consideration, (dong 
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with the prodigious extent of native plantations previously existingi 
which extend in a belt along the western coast of the island almost 
fi-oin south to north, and on the east as low as Eatticaloa, an idea 
may be formed of the remarkable capabilities of Ceylon in this one 
article, now in so much demand in Europe. Large establishments 
for crushing the oil by steam have been opened at Colombo, where 
it is shipped to England for the manufacture of candles. 

The Palmyra palm abounds in Jaffna, and being productive in 
seasons of drought, when the crops fail, is of great value to the 
l>eoplo. The leaves are used in the construction of huts, and also as 
u substitute for paper, and various other purposes. Toddy is extracted 
fi-um it tm from the cocoa-uut tree. The timber is used for rafters, 
and is exported in large quantities. The kittul-tree is peculiar to the 
south: its sap produces a coarse sugar*, and its fruit dried and pul- 
verised serves as a substitute for rico flour. The leaves of the 
talipot-tree are so large that one will shelter many individuals. 
They are used by the natives to protect them from the sun aird rain. 
When softened by boilirrg they serve to write upon, and are of graat 
durability. The Ceylon areca-niit is celebrated for its superior 
quality, and is exported in great quantities. 

The cinnamon grounds are situated between Taiigalle on the south 
and Chilaw on the west, and in the more teiupcrate part of Kandy. 
They present, when the trae is in flower, an extremely beautiful 
prospect, the small white petals affording an agreeable contrast with 
the tlaine-colourcd extremities of the upper and tho dark green of tho 
inferior foliage. About half a milliou of pounds ni-e exported 
in a year, hut the amnunt is gradually dcci’casitjg. 

A great variety of timber abounils in tliis island, and the restric¬ 
tions by which government formerly preventetl its being cut without 
a licence have Ihwii removed. Calninuiider, satin, rose, ebony, supan, 
iron, jack, halmalille, and other beautiful woods for cabinet-work are 
ill profusion. 

The coffee jilant tlirives, particularly in tho interior, and has of late 
been gi-catjy improved by culture. The number and size _ of tho 
coffee plantations had laigely increased for several years before the 
recent eipialisatioa of tho duty in Kuglaud, which apptsura for a while 
to have check«.‘d tho ftrogress of tho planters; but the quantity 
aiinitally raised is still very great. The inqiortation of cufl'ee from 
Ceylon into tho United Kingdom in 1832 was 2,824,098lbs.; in IS,'>2 
it had risen to 3.’»,!ll<>,J)161bs.; the eutu’o quantity cxporti'd from 
Ccyion ill 1852 was 41,706,448 lbs. It is only within the last few 
years that any .attention has been paid to the KUgai*-cano in Ceylon; 
but there aiis now several extensive and flourishing plantations, and it 
is highly jirobable that sugar will soon form au iiuportaut article In tho 
cxjiort trade of tlio island. Chaya root, wliich yields a scarlet 
dye, was once monopolised by the govonimeiit; hut tho mono- 
ptdy Las lus-n relinquished. Tobacco is raised principally in the 
northern and smitborn ifistricts. Indigo grows wihl, but is turned 
to little Rceonut, though it was in tuicienl times exported fi-om 
Trinconialee and colobrateil all over India, Araftia, and Persia, and 
grafitly enriched the Ceylon mcrchatits. Some cotton is raised, hut 
at jireseiit little more than is rcquiretl for consumption in tho island; 
61,848 lbs. were however exported from t’eyloii into the United King- 
tlom in 1852. Tho iiepper-vine grows almost in a wild state. The 
c.an.laraom jilant is abundant. Kruits and culinary vcgeUbles are 
]iroduced in great variety and profusion. Tho cultivation of rico luwl 
bccoiiio neglected, haidly enough Ixaiig producofl for the ooiisumption 
of the inhabitants; its culture has however been vigorously resumed, 
and a considerable quantity is now annually export^ to Great Hritaiii. 
'riicre are two rico harve.sts in the year ; the first alamt Eobruary, the 
second in September. Gamboge, gum-lac, and eurdainoiu seeds are 
among the articles produced in Ceylon. 

The quadrupeds of Ceylon are for the most part like those of the 
opposite continent. Elephants are most numerous in the northern 
and eastern provinces; one European officer in two years killed 400. 
They o^n make predatoiy incui-sions in ti-oops, and <lo great injury 
to the crops. Among tho ancients the elephant of Ceylon was cele¬ 
brated for its extraordinary size and beauty. Leopards, tiger-cats, 
hytenas, jackals, beai's, racoons, and monkeys are among the moro 
numerous of the wild an i mals . There are several spooios of deer, of 
which the elk and fallow-deer are found in the greatest number; 
there is also another of very diminutive size called the mooze-deer 
(CervtM Am), which is caught by the natives, and exposed for sale in 
the markets. Wild ho|pi abound in the plains to the eastward. 

Of 20 different species of snakes examined by Dr. Davy, 16 were 
found harmless. The Tie polonga is the most venomoua Pea-fowl 
abound wild. Beohe de Her, us^ for food and paste in China* is 
collected off Chilaw and JaSha. 

The chauk, a species of cowry {Voluta gravis), abounds on the 
north-west coast of Ceylon. Thera are two kinds; payel and patty, 
one red and the other white. A third species, opening to the right, 
is very rare, and highly valued by the Hludoos. It has occasionally 
been sold for 10,000 rupees, or 1000/.' The demand for chanks, caused 
by the rites of the Hindoo religion, was once so great that the right 
of Ashing for them was sold by the government for 60,000 rix dollars 
per annum ; but the demand decreased, until the revenue from this 
source became not worth ouUeoting, and now this fishery is free to 
aU. The ohank fishery was important as a nursery for diven. 


I The moat productive pearl banks are situated off Condachy, 
I extending 80 miles from north to south and 20 miles from east to 
I west. The fishery generally oommeuues in March, when the calm 
I weathsr permits the boats to go out and return daily, Killecarrd is 
j probably^ tho Colohi mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythrwau Bea 
' as the site of these fisheries, and they are carried on in the same 
manner aa described by travellers several centuries ago. The ancient 
towns of Mantotte and Putlam probably derived much of their itnport- 
anoe from their vicinity. In 1833 there were 1250 divers employed, 
of whom 1100 were volunteers from the opposite coast. Each pearl 
bank is available only for one period, of about 20 days in every 7 
years; in no season does the fishery last for more than 30 or 35 days, 
commencing with the calm weather, about the 5th of March. If the 
oyster is tf&en before seven years old, its pearls are imperfectly 
developed; vigilance is thtrefore neceasaiy to prevent indiscrimiuRte 
fishing, which would destroy tho banks, or at least render them quite 
uiipnaluotive. The banks are let, or the pearls sold by the government 
to tho highest bidder. In 1797 the revenue derived from the pearl- 
fisheries was 140,000/., being the largest ever obtained by the Bdtish 
government. From that time the fisheries gradually deulined, until 
they at length became w'holly valueless aa a source of revenue : they 
are closed until 185.5, when a valuable fishery is anticipateil by the 
governor. The sea-fisheries are very productive on all parts of the coast. 

Commerce .—We have liistorical proof that, from the Chrisliau era 
until the beginning of the 6th ouutury, Ccyluu wa-s tho nnqjorlum of 
tho trade carried on between Africa, Indio, and China. Tho Homans 
particularly, after the discovery of tho passage by way of Bubidman- 
dob to Quzerat, by Hijipalus, until tho decay of their c-rapiro, traded 
ixtonsively with India and Ceylon; tho latter place being tho usual 
limit of their navigation, where they exchanged their gold and silver, 
tho chief instruments of their commerce, for the silk», fine cloths, 
and costly commodities of Eastern India and China. This trade w'as 
afterwards engrossed by the Persians, the principal part of whose 
'mports consisted of liorses for the king. The 2 ierson.s on the island 
engaged in this trade were settlers—Arab.:), Persians, and MHl.iLiiir.-i 
successively. Tho great conimercial jiorts were Coimubu ami Gallc, 
though grain ami provisions were exported in ubundauce from Trin- 
lomaloe to the opposite coa.st. lit the 11th century the trade was 
jiulirely in the hands of Moliamiuedau AralM, wh-i circulated its 
productions through the U<-d f$ea and Persian Gulf, and various 
countries of Asia, Europe, ami Afriuu» 

The vast commerce of Ceylon was not materially checked till the 
Portuguese engrossed tho trade of its priueipal pro<luctious, and 
ntoiTupted those moi'itimo relations which hud oxistfil previous to 
Ko discovery of the jiassaf^e round tho Cn^'c of Good Hope, lint it 
ivos roserved for the Dutch system of pernicious mouopidy to inflict 
I’itui injury on it.s commercial iuterest.s. The narrow {tolicy or 
ndividual interest of the Dutch governors shackled the coiiiiarrec of 
ho island, and almost ilestroyed her natural powers of ]irodiiutioii. 
Thc.se impolitic rostraiiits have broti roiiiovod; but it may be still long 
before (Jeyloii will cease to I'eoi the eifeuts of the evils which she has 
uflered from misgoverumeut in her cuiuinercial atlairs. 

The value of the cxpoi-ts from Ccyluu in 183>‘i wu.s ostiniated at 
.32,530/.; of imports at 320,891/. In 1852 they had incivascrl to 
948,000/. and 1,000,474/. ro 82 >ectively; exclusivo of il|^ specie from 
India, and of tho imports reexported: Thu iiriinnpal articles of 
ex{»ort are ooffco, cocoa-uut oil, cinnainoii, and areca-nuts. In 1847 
the tariff of the island was entiroly remodelled ; a low fixed duty', 
Instead of an ad-valorem duty, being charged upon nearly all articles 
.mported ; upon the excmjited articles a duty of 5 per ceut. ad- 
aiuretu is still charged. Cimiamuu is tho only export ]>aying duty, 
and the duty ou that is about to bo removed; there has been for 
>mo time a falling off in the quantity exjiorted. it used to uvciMge 
.ipwiu'ds of n million pounds ammully; in 1850 it was 64-1,857 Ib.s., 
n 1852 it had fallen to 427,666 lbs. 

hihahitunts .—The population is at present ooinposecl of Singhalese, 
Malabars, Mohammedans or Moors, Veddus or Boddas, a small pro- 
jortioii of Europeans and their dusceudauts, ami nogroos, Malaya, 
bhinese, &a. The Biiighalosu inhabit Kandy and the south and 
south-west coasts from llaiubantotte to Chilaw, and comprise the 
„Teat body of the people. They are probably descended from the 
aborigines and the Gangotiu nations, who invaded tho island about 
11.0. 543. The language and ciwtoms of the BiughaleBe are In some 
respects peculiar. A woman frequently married to all tho 

brothers of the same family, but this practice is going out of fashion 
like \pany others. The civil diatiuctions of caste are stoictly observed. 
The abolition of the religious distinction of caste constitutes a 
remarkable peculiarity in the imititation of the Buddhists. 

The Malabars or Tamuls occupy the northern and north-eastern 
coast, and the peninsula of Jaffnapatam. Their own ti-aditiohs ami 
the Singhalese annals inform us that they came os invaders from the 
opposite coast, and formed a powerful kingdom in Jaffna, besides a 
number of petty states. They are Hindoos, and have retained the . 
religious as well as the civil distinctions of caste, and the language 
and customs of southern India, under some modification, occasioned 
by their iuteroourae with the Singhaleae. 

The Mohammedans or Moors are derived from the various neigh¬ 
bouring islands and the ooutiuept, with the converts they have made. 
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They are fouad on all parta of the Bea-eoast, as well aa in the interior, 
and in Pultam dietriot they form the mam of the population. They 
tolerate the distinctions of caste, and class themselves into four 
orders: merchants, weavers, fishermen, and bankero. They are a 
fine, eiici^getic, industrious race, who engross a large proportion of 
the commerce and traffic of the island. The Veddas, or Beddas, the 
aborigines of the island, are reduced to a very low grorle of savage 
life, having neither habitations nor clothing. They dwell in the 
great forei^ which extend from the south to the east and north, and 
also in the most inaccessible parts of the interior. 

The descendants of Europeans of unmixed blood, and the race 
which has sprung from the intercourse of Europeans with the natives, | 
are called Burghers. From those Buchers, almost exclusively, 
individuals have hitherto been selected for the clerkships in public 
offices, aud for subordinate mogistnicies. 

Lanamige. —The spoken language of the Singhalese is peculiai* to 
themselves, but their classic and sacred writings are either in Pali or 
in Sanscrit. The Malabars use the Tamul, both for colloquial and 
literary purposes—except the Brahmins in JaiTun, who write Sanscrit 
in the ‘grantha’ cbiun.cters. The Ceylon Portuguese prevails in the 
Eui-opean settlements, but its use is not universal among tho 
natives. 

Religion .—Nicephorus supposes that St. Thomas, the apostle, 
preached tho gospel in Ceylon; but modem writers agree in assigning 
to Nostorian missionaries, who accompanied the merchants from 
Persia, the introduction of (fiiristitmity into tho island. From ('osmas 
Tndicoploustcs we learn that about the middle of the 6th century 
there wore churohes established here, but they no longer existed when 
the Portuguese an'ived, and the i>ermanent establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity seems to have been effected by Bt. Francis Xavier, styled the 
apostle of tho Indies. He preached iu the noighbourhooil of Manaar 
in 1544, and 600 of his converts fell martyrs to the faith which they 
adopted. By far tho larger number of Christians in the island belong 
to tho Roman Catholic communion. It iiumbci'od at tho end of 
tho year 1848 about 115,000 members, luidcr a bishop and a 
vicar-apostolic, his coadjutor, and 28 apostolic missionaries. They 
have above 300 churches, which are maintained altogether from 
private resources. Of tho Protestants, those of tho Church of England 
are most numenuts. The establishment is under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Colombo, who lias an allowance of 1600^. a year from 
the East India Company. His diocese comprises the whole island. 
There are some Presbyterians, Lutherans, Methodists, and Bajttists. 
Buddhism prevails among tho Singhalese. In confonnity with tho 
treaty of 1816, the Buddhist religion is maintained in the interior by 
the British government, but the charge of tho Dulodu rolic, or tooth 
of Buddha, and the temple patronage, which were important piivi- 
legOB of the kings of Kandy, and to whicli the British government 
succeeded, have very properly been relinquished since 1847 to tlie 
priests. In the northern parts the Hindoo religion prevails; its 
professors arc followers of Siva. 

Educatmi .—There are a great many village and kunple schools, 
conducted by Buddhist priests, in which reading and writing are 
taught; but there are few useful books in the Singhalese language. 
Tho portion of tho population receiving education from approved 
sources scarciBly exceeds uno-oighiieth of the whole. Tlio govern¬ 
ment olemeutoi'y and English schools, to which scholars are admitted 
at a very low charge, while tho vernacular schools are free, had 6676 
pupils m 1852: in a few of tho mission Schools Eiiglisli is taught 
os well as the vernacular. Tho advantages of education are eagerly 
sought by the natives, and its progress is only impeded by the want 
of competent tetichors. The expenditure on the government schools 
during the year 1852 (exclusive of rent of buildings) was 8648^., and 
the receipts from school fees were 1121/. A college has been founded 
at Colombo under tho patruiiiigu of the Bishop of Colombo, who very 
latgely contributed to the funds, fur tho education and training of 
a body of native clergy, catechists, and schoolmasters for the service 
of the church. There is also a government academy or college at 
Colombo. The education uf tho native children is to some extent 

E rovided for by tho missionaries of different donominatiuus, who 
ave also trauslated several English religious books into tlie Singha¬ 
lese language for the use of the native converts. 

The island is divided into five provinces, denominated respectively 
tho Eastern, Western, Northern, Sguthem, and Central; aud each 
province is subdivided into districts. The principal towns are 
Colombo, Uio capital; Kandy, the former capital of the dominions oj 
tho King of Koudy; Qalle, or Point de Galle, the chief port^ Cal- 
pentyn, Caltura, Jafiuapatara, Newerra EUia, and Trinoomalee. 
CoLOM]^, Point de Qalle, and Tiuncomalee are noticed under theii 
resmotive titles, the others we notice here. 

Ooipentyn is situated on a peninsula on the west side of the Qulf o 
Oalpeutyn, 8* 14' N. lat., 79“ 68' E. long., and about 93 miles N. from 
Colombo: pv,«ulatiou, 30U0. It was anciently called Arasodi, but th< 
natives now call it Kalputti. The town consists of mud-thatohec_ 
huts and a few large houses roofed with tiles. The extensive grovee 
of oocoornut trees with which it is stocked, and the rich foliage of the 
Looria, forming a line on each side of the road leading to the bazaar, 
pve it a pleasing appearance, lu the town and its vicinity are nume¬ 
rous pla^ of wonuip, Protestant, Roman Catholic, Hindoo, an<' 


iobammodan. A charity school is supported by government. On 
ceount of the shoals in the harbour, vessels exceeding 100 tons are 
ibligod to lie in tho bay at Mutwid, aud unload and convey their 
largooa to (Mpentyn in small boats (dhonies), of which a great 
lumber belong to the place. The exports from Calpentyn to Madras 
.nd other ports on tho Coromandel coast are copperahs, cocoa-nuts, 
il, shai'k’s fin, coii’-rope, honey, beos’-irox, ghee (clarified butter), 
ish-oil, wood-oil, daumer, muss, chaya roots, and palmyra timber. 
Che imports consist of cloths, poddy, rice, crockery, hempen-thread, 
pices, minerals, and drugs. The opening of the canal between Chi* 
.aw and Colombo proved very beneficial to the inhabitants of Cal- 
pentyn, and the trade by moans of inland navigation rapidly ufereased. 
The soil in tho vicinity is very productive. In and about the town 
,ro about 600 groves of cocoa-nut and palmyra trees. The gardens 
iroduce every kind of vegetable, and mangoes, bananas, guavas, 
lapavos, pomogi'anates, citrons, shaddocks, bread-fruit, and very tine 
grapes. 'I’ko fisheries of Calpeutyn have greatly increased within the 
ast few years. A largo quantity of limo is made from shells found 
loro in great abundance. 

Galtum, the principal town uf tho district of tho same name, is 
itiiatod on (the left bonk of the Kalu Ganga River, about 25 miles 
i. from Colombo. A small fort stiuids on a neighbouring mound 
lomintmding the rivei*, but it is not now gamsouod. 'The soil 

if the surrounding district is remarkably jirodnctivc. A great 

lumber of Jiitra dhonies belong to tho port, which trade to 
Madroil^nd other places on the Coromandel coast. 'I'he Wesleyan 
missionaries have a handsome chapel and school-bouso here. Tlicro 
B also an excellent rest-house for trovellers, which is much freipioiitod 
n consequence of its being on the liigh road to Gallo. The town is 
:lio seat uf an assistant government agent, and assistant judge. Its 
climate is i-emarkubly pleasant and salubrious, and the scenery of the 
vicinity very picturesque; it is thcrcf-iro a favourite resort of invalids 
from Colombo. Since tlie establishment of thegovenirncut siuiatorium 
t Newerra Ellia it has however been less fi-eipiented than formerly. 

Jaffnapatam, the chief town of tho province of Jafliia, is situated 
on a peninsula at the north end of tho island, 215 miles N. from 
Colombo : population, about 8000. It is defended by a loi'gu fort, 
which includes a church, the bouse of the commandant, and other good 
iiiildings. 'The town is to tho east, half a mile distant, aud consists 
)f several broad parallel streets intersected by smaller streets. The 
inhabitants are mostly Dutch and their descendants, 'i'he bazaar is 
abundantly supplied with provisions at a cheap rate. The liarbour is 
only accessilile to small veasels, tho water being shallow. The cargoes 
of large vessels are unshipi>ed at Kails, aud convoyed to the town in 
boats. Jaifnapattuu is tho seat of a government agent and of a pro¬ 
vincial judge. 

Kandy or Candy, formerly the capital of the King of Kandy’s 
dominions, is situated in 7“ 20' N. lat,, 80“ 60' E. Ion.?,, about 65 
miles direct distance E.N.E. from Colombo : the |M>pulatioa is about 
3000. The town stands in tho midst uf steep aud lofty liills covered 
with jungle, and is very insalubrious. It is noai-ly encircled at tho 
distance of aboiii 3 miles by the MuliavcUi Ganga. Tho principal 
street is on the declivity of a hill, aud is nearly 2 miles long. Tho 
houses are of mud, and thatched, but those of the chiefs are tiled aud 
whitewashed. There is a handsome now church ; tho governor’s 
residence and tho ariillery barracks ai-e the other public buildings. The 
palace of the Kings of Kaudy covers a considerable si>aee, aud eoutaiu.-t 
a great number of rooms. It was ouce a building of groat niagiiifi- 
ceuce, but has bceu permitted to fall into a very neglected aiitl dilapi¬ 
dated condition. Among the objects of iiitci’est in Kandy arc the 
temples and tombs of the kings, although now more ruins. Tlie 
town is surrounded by a mud wall, and thick thorn hedges are also 
exteiuhnl round it along the sides of the hills, so as to form lines of 
circumvallatioii, leaving only narrow passes. Four miles from Kaudy 
is Peradeuya where are the Ceylon botanical gimleiis, and near which 
the Mahavelli Ganga is crossed by tho great sutiu-wood bridge before 
mentioned. 

Newerra Ellia stands on a lofty table-land 6200 feet above the level 
of the sea, about 7“ 5' N. lat., 80“ 54' E. long., and has risen into 
importance since its selection as the principal government sanitary 
station of Ceylon. Its elevated site renders the climate though keen 
peculiarly invigorating to Europeans, and the scenery by which it is 
surrounded is remarkably picturesque. Pedrot^agalla, the loftiest of 
the Ceylon mountains is a striking object from the station. The soil, 
which is very fertile, produces all kinds of European vegetables and 
cereals. Game is very abundant. In the town and its immediate 
vicinity are housra belonging to tho governor, tho bishop, the com¬ 
mander of the forces, and various government offices, bc^ivcks, an 
hospital, &c. 

Qovtmment, Laws, tke .—The native government of Coylou w.'is 
strictly monarchical. The king was proprietor of the soil, regulator of 
the feudal payments and services, and distributor of all public 
honours aud emoluments. The olassifioation of the people aud the 
distribution of lands being the basis of the system of government, 
the civil aud judicial admiuiatration of the country was entrusted to 
chiefs placed over difi'erent departments aud in various provinces and 
districts, with a gradation of inferior functionaries. The services of 
all were rewonled with certain privileges or possessions. The head 
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man of each village, to whom the people immediately referred, 
directed the labour of the people under the authority of the provin¬ 
cial chief, and euperintonded the police. But the superintendence of 
agriculture was l^e duty of a particular class of persons who attended 
to the embankments of tanks and canals, and to the distribution of 
water. 

The government of Ceylon as a British colony is at present carried 

on by a governor and two councils.executive and l^lislative. The 

executive council consists of the governor, who is president, and of 
the following meinbei's: the oliicer commanding the forces, the 
colonial secretary, the treasurer, the mieen’s advocate, and the govern¬ 
ment agent of the central provinces. The legislative council is presided 
over by the governor, and consists of the following members: the 
chief justice, the commander of the forces, the secretary, the treasurer, 
the auditor-geneiul, the government agent for the western provinces, 
the government agent fur the central provinces, and the suiweyor- 
general. With the legislative council ore associated six unofficial 
members, natives or naturalised subjects of Ceylon, being chief landed 
proprietors or principal merchants. The governor, the commander 
of too forces, the chief justice, the queen’s advocate, and the surveyor- 
general, are appointed by the secretary of state from England. | 

Until within the host year or two the I'evenue of the island has, | 
ever since our acquisition of it, been below the expeuditura It , 
appears from the report of Governor Sir <1. W. Andenion, dated April 
1852, that the revenue is now "fairly in tulvance of the expenditure;” 
the revenue for 1851 was429,700^, and the expenditure 409,1^2.; the 
revenue for 1852 was 411,806/., and the expenditure 412,8711. 

In every province is stationed a government agent, and on assistant 
agent is stationed in each district. These functionaries administer 
the affaira of govennnent and officiate also as magistnites. Every 
village h.as its native headman elected by toe inhabitants, and officially 
recognised by the government. 

Fur the administration of justice throughout tlio island there are 
in the civil and criminal departments— a supreme court, established 
at Colombo ; a vice-admiralty couri, and provincial courts stationed 
in various districts; besidcis magistracies. The powers of too supremo 
court arc similar to those of the Queen's bench and the High Court 
of Chancery combined. Justice is administered by judges appointed 
from Engl.and. There ai'e in this court—a queen's advocate, with 
functions like those of the lord advocate of Scotland; a deputy 
queen’s advocate and registrar; and a proctor, who is a barrister, for 
pleading the causes of pi'isonci's and paupers. Trial by jury has 
subsisted since 1811. 

In each district there is a court held before a judge .and three 
assessors; the judge is appointed by the crown and removeable at 
pleasui'c. The assessors are selected from amongst the inhabitunts, 
duly qualifod, not under 21 years of age. The district court.s have 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. They try all oilcuccs except those 
punishable with death, tmnsportation, or banishment, imprisopmout 
for more than one year, whipping cxccoiliug 100 lashes, or a hno 
of 10/. Appeals m.ay bo miule from these courts to the supreme 
court. I'ho criminal jurisdiction of the supremo court extends 
throughout the island. Thu sessions are held twice a year in each 
circuit, being presided over by <me of the judges. Bcutonce of death 
pronounced at the criminal sessions by the supremo court is not 
executed until coniirmod by the governor. Appeals from the supreme 
court are iillowed to the Queen in council. The Dutch or Uoman law, 
with certain exceptions, is administered in both the district and the 
supreme courts. All the witnesses in criminal coses are ]>aid by 
government. 

A savings bank has boon for some years established with gi'oat 
success at Colombo, under the patronage of govemmeut, with nearly 
the same regulations as in England. 

The British currency is in circulation throughout the island, and 
iUHiounts are becoming generally kept in the same. The silver coinage 
of the island is the rupee, the current value of which is fixed at 2s. 
sterling, its real value being 1«. 104d. The silver coin formerly issued 
by too British government, the rix-doliar, is equal to la. 6d.,'Or to 12 
fanams (a copper coin which is equal to 4 pice). English weights'and 
measures are oIbo becoming generally used. 

There are four regiments of European infantry, two companies of 
toe royal foot artillery, and a regiment composed principally of Malaya, 
a fine body of men, nearly 2000 strong. 

Hiitory .—Onesicritus and Nearchus, commanders of the fleet 
dispatched by Alexander from too Indus to toe Persian Gulf, brought 
the first accounts of the island to Europe. Its character and produc¬ 
tions are described by Pliny and Ptolemseus. Cosmos Indicopleustes 
relates, on the authority of his friend Sopator, a merchant, who 
visited Ceylon in the 6to century, that the coast inhabitants diffisred 
from those of the interior (the land of precious stones), and consisted 
of a proportion of Persians, who had formed a Christian establish¬ 
ment. In toe latter part of the 13 th century the island was visited 
by Marco Polo, who describes it as the finest island in the world. 
About half a century later it-was visited by Sir John Mandevillo, who 
mentions Adam’s Peak. 

^ The Singhalese annals extant profess to contain an uninterrupted 
historical record of events for 24 centuries, according to which their 
first king Hyaya founded bis kingdom by the extirpation of the 


ori^nal inhabitants about b.c. 543, and their last king, Shri Wikrama 
Kaja Singha, was dopotwd by the British in a.d. 1798. Many remaik- 
able vestiges of the Singhalese yet remain in various parts of the 
island. 

Of European nations too Portuguese first established a regular 
intercourse with Ceylon. The island being bun by internal wars, and 
invaded from Arabia and Malabar, the king pumhitsed the assistance 
of the Portuguese with a stipulated annual tribute of 250.00(411)8. of 
cinnamon. The allies gradually gaining a footing in the island, at 
length, in 1520, strongly fortified themselves at Culunibo, subjected 
the whole of the maritime districts, and retained possession of them 
for about 150 years. The Kandiaus having called in the Dutch, the 
Portuguese were expelled, but the struggle lasted from 1632 to 1056. 
The Dutch, like their predecessors, established their domiuiuii over 
too maritime provinces, and in 1761, having taken Kandy, they 
would have subjected the whole iskmd hod nut too sickiies.-) of their 
troops obliged them to withdraw from too interior, in the war with 
too French, in 1782, the British took possession of Trincomalee, but 
it was shortly after retaken by the French, and tlio sea-coast remained 
in the hands of tlie Dutch until 1796, when it was wrested from 
them by the British, to whom it was formally ceded by the treaty of 
Amiens. 

In 1815 the tyranny of the native king, w’ho had forced the wife of 
his prime minister to pound to death her own children in a mortar, 
and committed other atrocities which roudered his dominion intoler¬ 
able, led to his being deposed ; upon which the British took po.saes- 
siou of his dominions at the invitetion of the Kandiau chiefs, and 
have retained them over since. 

In 1848 an insurrection, which at fii-st assumed a somewhat serious 
character, broke out in the Kandiau part of the island, avowedly in 
consequence of the imposition of several new taxes by the British 
government. The insuigents collected in cuusiilerable numbers, and 
set up a native king; but the rebellion did not spread very w'idel}', 
and was suppressed with little difficulty. The pretender was trans¬ 
ported ; a priest who had taken an active part in the rebellion was 
shot in his robes, and numerous executions and other severe punish- 
ments wore inflicted after the suppression of the iusurrection. Thu 
extent and cliaracter of these pimishments caused much discussion, 
and too appointment of u committee of inquiry by the Huiist) of 
Commons. The committee decided not to report to the House their 
opinion on the evidence which they had ttikcn, a decision which led 
to prolonged debates, while the investigation resulted in the recall of 
the Governor of Ceylon, Loiil Torrington. 

(Knox, IltHtory of Ceylon; Davy, Ceylon ; Bcuuoib, Ceylon and Hu 
CapabUitiea: Sirr, Ceylon and the Cingalese ; Parliamentai'y Papers ; 
Straliu, liouk xv.; Pliny, Nat. Ilist., vi. 22; PtolemsDus, b. viii.) 

CEYZERIAT. fAiJi.] 

CHABLAI8 (Sciablesu), a province of Savoy, in the odministmtivu 
division of Annecy, extends along the south coast of the lake <>f 
Geneva, and inland as far as an ofiset of the Alps, which detaches 
itself from the Dent du Midi, on toe borders of Valais. Ohabliu.s 
is bounded S. by the province of Faucigny, W. by the Canton ol' 
Geneva, and E. by toe Valais. Its groatest length from cast to west 
is 25 miles, its greatest breadth from north to south is abotit 20 miles. 
'I'he area is 228,045 acres, or about 356 square miles, and ibc pupula- 
tioaia.1848 was 57,562. It is a very mountainous coiO)ti*y, with the 
•xception of a atrip of land along the shore of the lake of Genova, 
which produces corn, wine, and fruit. A high country crowueil by 
several lofty summits runs generally westward from the Dent du 
Midi, forming the watershed between tho Dransc, which runs north¬ 
ward' into the lake of Geneva, and the Arvo, a feeder of the Itooiio. 
Numerous romifications run northward from the rtuigu betweuu the 
tributaries of the Dranse, too principal river of Chablais, and subside 
into toe plain that bounds the lake of Geneva towards the suiith- 
west; but in the eastern part of the province the mountains approach 
close to too shore. Heveral narrow valleys run iultiud between the 
offsets of tho Alps, along the course of the Dranse and its aiflueiits. 
These valleys abound in rich pastures, on which large herds of cattle 
are fed. Very good cheese is made in this poi't of iliu country, l)utli 
for consumption and fur oxi>urtatiun. The country abounds also 
with chestnut and walnut trees. The great Simplon road made by 
Napoleon I. traverses the north part of the province, fuliowing the 
curve mode by the south shore of the lake of Geneva. 

Towns. — Thonon, built on an eminence above tho lake, 16 miles 
E.N.E. from Genova, 31 miles N.N.E. from Annecy, in the midst of a 
finn and well wooded country, is the residence of the intendeuto, or 
governor of the province. It has a court of justice, a royal college, an 
academy for boarders, several churches and convents, a liandsumo 
town-house, an old castle, and about 4000 iuhabitants. At RipaUle, 
Thonon, is the once rich and handsome convent fouiidt-d by 
Amadeus VIII., duke of Bavoy and bishop of Gcncvi^ afterward.-: 
Pope Felix V., all of which titles and dignities he ivsi...,ued und 
retired to this retreat aa an Augustiniun monk. Tho building l”i:; 
been converted into a farm-house and dwellings for the lubo.oivrs. 
Evian, a small town, likewise on the coast of the lake, nearly nppo.site 
Lausanne in Bwitoerland, hu about 1800 inhabibuite. itutwueli 
Thonan and Evian, on the right bank of the Dranse, are the chaly¬ 
beate waters of Amphion, which were much frequcntoil iu toe last 
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Mntui 7 by vieitera from Qen«T». Inland among the Alpa, u the 
Tillage of Ahmdtmc*, with 1400 inhabitanta, in the valley of the same 
name, so called from the richness of its paatures. On tho coast of the 
lake towards tho borders of Valais, was a town called Tunretunum, 
which was destroyed by the fall of a mountain A.n. 568. Tho rooks 
of Meilierie, ceKbrated by Kousseau, and blasted by Napoleon to form 
the Simplon road, which is here carried partly through them in a 
terrace between 80 and 40 feet above the lake, are in this neighbour¬ 
hood. Opposite Meilierie the lake of Geneva attoins its greatest 
depth, 080 feet. At the village of St-Oingough a deep ravine divides 
SavOT from the Valais. The highest summits in the Chablais are— 
the Dent d’Oohe, on the borders of the Valais, 7000 feet above the 
sea; the Col de Jouxplane, which rises between the Chablais and 
Fauoigny, above the valley of the Giffre, a feeder of the Arve, and is 
about 100 feet higher than the Deni d'Oche; and the Uoc d’Enfer, 
which rises above the valley of the Dranso, near the centre of the 
province, and is about the same height as the latter. 

CHABL1.H. [Yo»nic.J 

CHriCUONEl'A, on old city of Boeotiu, situated at the head of a 
small plain on tlio borders of Phocis, near the pass which led to 
Delphi by Pauupaus and Parnassns (Thuoyd. iv. 72; Pausiin. z. 4). 
Tho name of this place docs not .appear in llotncr's cutalogno; Pauwi- 
nias howover conjectures (ix. 40, 8) that it is a later name for Amd,. 
which stood on tho same groimd. it is principally celebrated for 
two battles fought here; one in which Philip of Mauedon (Aug. 7, 
B.O. 338) signally defeated tho unitetl forces of Athens and'Thebes; 
the other between Sulla and Mithridates (b.c. 86), in which the 
Itomaus gained a decisive victory. The Thebans slain in the former 
battle of (/hioroueiu we learn from Patisnnios (ix. 4U) were buried 
under a mound suimouuied a lion. The uionnd still exists about 
a mile from tho village of Kapurim, which now occupies the site of 
Cluoi'oneia; a few years ago it w«s examined, and a colossal lion 
sculptured in the best style of Grecian art. waw found iu detached 
fragments about the aides and interior of tho excavation. “ This 
lion," says Colonel Mure, in his ‘ Tour in Gineco,’ " may upon tho 
whole be pronounced the most interesting sepulchral monument of 
Greece." During the Peloponnesian war Chojroucia was ti'ibutaiy to 
Orohomenus (Thucyd. iv. 76); but iu later times it was one of the 
confederate Boeotian towns (Pausau. ix. 3, 4). Its situation was the 
cause of much good and evil to it; on tho one hand its neighbour¬ 
hood to tho pass exposed it occasiounlly to plunder (Thucyd. i. 113); 
while on the other hand, as the inniu road from Kome to Athens 
passed through it, many of the advantages of tho carrying-trade 
accrued to it. Puusauios tells us (ix. 41) that its inhabitants derived 
a great profit from the cultivation of the olive, and tlu> manufacture 
of perfumes from tiowers. There are some ruins of the citadel which 
stoitd on a high projectirg rock (culled Potrachus or Petrochus) above 
the town; there are also some remains of a theatre and other 
buildings. Clneroneia was the birthplace of Plutarch. 

CUAGUES is a river in the republic of New Granada in South ! 
America. It traverses in a longitudinal valley a considerable portion ‘ 
of the Isthmus of Panama, rising in about 0° 10' N. lat., 70'' 10' W. 
long., among the high mountains which approach the Bay of Maudingo. 
Its upper course is westward : nearly opposite the town of Puerto 
Bello it receives the Pequeni, which comes from the south-west, and 
is as largo and brood as itself. After this junction the river is con¬ 
siderable, and may be navigated by canoes; but the iiavigatiou is 
dangerous owing to tho number of rapids, in some of which the 
stream runs with extraordinary velocity. This rapidity gradually 
diininisltea, and at Cruces, a small town situated 23 miles direct dis¬ 
tance from the sea, and 44 by the river, it aiOdom exceeds 3 or 3^ 
miles per hour, even in the rainy season. Here tho river becomes 
navigable for large river baizes. It ufterwanls gradually declines to 
the north, sensibly diminishing iu rapidity, and enters the Caribbean 
Sea at Chagivs, a small seu-itort near 3'' 18' N. lat., 80” W. long. 
The whole course of the river Imrtily exceeds 80 or 30 miles. 

This small river was until lately of considerablo importance, on 
account of its facilitating the commercial iuteroourae between Europe 
and tho couutries on the Pacific Ocean. Goods were brought ou mule- 
back from Panama to Cruces, where they were embarked in river- 
baiges of oonsiderabie burden, and carried to the town of Chagres. 
'This town is a luiserublo collection of huts, and is very unhealthily 
rituated. The port is a little sandy bay, with a ledge of rocks across 
its entrance, which has not more than 15 feet of water m the deepest 
places, and in many parts the rooks rise to the surface. On the dis- 
oovery of gold in Ctdifomia the wretched port of Chagres and its 
dangerous and uuh^tby river rose for a while to great importance, as 
thsy lay on the readiest routii from the eastern seaboard of America to 
the gold fields of Calitbrnia.'' Vast numbers landed firom ateamers and 
sailing Teasels at Chagres, ascended the river as far as they could in 
boats, and clambered over tbe mouutainous road aurosa the Isthmus to 
Panama, whence other vessels conveyed them to the much-longed-for 
* diggings.* The exhauatiess wealth of California still attracted more 
and more adventurers along the route, and it was soon resolved to 
lay down a railway aoroaa tbe Isthmus of Panama. This project is 
now (Feb. 1854 ) rapidly approaching oompletiou ; the railway is open 
for more than half its length, and Chagres river and town ore now 
deserted. The latter i« supplanted by tho new city of AspinW^ 


which has been founded at Navy Bay, as the Atlantio termination of 
tho railroad. [Qranaba, Nkw; Navy Bay.] 

CUAILEY, Sussex, a small town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union in the i>arish of Chailey, hundr^ of Street, and.rapo of Lewea, 
is situated in 50* 57' N. lat. O'* 1' W. long.; distant ly^lyulee N. from 
Lcwcs, 47 miles E. by N. from Chichester, and 48 tnileil 8. by £. 
from London by road. Cook’s Bridge station of the Brighton and 
South Coast railway, 8^ miles from Chailey, is 47 miles from London. 
'The population of the parish in 1851 was 1263. Tbe living is a 
rectory in the archdeaconry of Lewes and diocese of Chiemester. 
Chailey Poor-Law Union contains 11 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 37,040 acres, and a population in 1851 of 8054. 

The town of Chailey occupies a pleasant site about the CMitre ctf 
the parish, on the road from Lewes to London. A good deal of 
timber is grown in tho neighbourhood. The soil is generally pro¬ 
ductive. The parish church, dedicated to St. Peter, is a small 
building with a shingled spire, in which is a peal of six bells. Thera 
is a National school. 

CHAlLLO'r, formerly a village in the immediate vicinity of Paris, 
from the main part of which it is separated by the Champs-ElyslSeB; 
it was constituted a suburb of Paris by Louis XIV. in 1659 under the 
name of the Faubourg de la Conference. It was inclosed within the 
wall erected In 1786-8, and now re.Horablos a little city within a 
city, but still preserves a rural and suburban character, with its trees, 
gardens, and fine viewa Chaillot is built ou on eminence ou the right 
bank of the Seine, and prosonts, when viewed from that river, a 
pleiuumt appearance. Tho salubrity of the air and the agreeableness 
of tho prosjieuts have led to the croction of many country houses iu it; 
the gardens of some of these slope down to tho river. It had formerly 
several religious houK«is, the must famous of whicti were tho monas¬ 
tery of the Minims and the convent of the Viiiitiitiuii, founded in 1651 
by Marie of p'rance, tbe widow of (Jiuirlos 1. of Englaud. On tho site 
of the convent Napoleon 1. commenced tho erection of a i>aiaoe for 
the King of Home. The Duchess d’AImvutes, uddow of Marshal 
Junot, died iu a Maisou de Sant5 in Chaillot in June 1838. The 
celebrated carpet manufactory, ctvllcd the Savonnorie, is in Chaillot. 

CHALABBE. [Audk.) 

(^HALAMONT. [Ain;] 

CHALfJE'DON, properly CALCIIE'DON, a town of Bithyiiia in 
Asia Minor, was situated on tho coast of tho Propontis, near the 
Houthoru entrance of tho Bosporus, and nearly opposite Byzantium. 
It WHS built by a colouy from Megara, n.c. 675. 'The earliest history 
of Cluilccdou is connected with that of the neighbouring Megurian 
colonics. Its territory extended uloug the Asiatic side of the Bos¬ 
porus. It was taken by tho Persians under Gtuiios after the Scythiou 
expedition of Doi-ius, retaken by the Athenians, then rocovertxl its 
iudependence, and entered into a confuileratiun with Byziuitium and 
other neigiibouring cities. It was ufierwards subjecst to tlie kings of 
Bithynia. The city came into the ]>osseHHion of the Homans with 
tho rest of Bithynia under the will of Nicomodes, B.o. 74 ; umlor the 
empire it was a free city, 'riie Chalcedouluns having embraced the 
part of the pretender Procopius, Vulens, after his victory over the 
latter, ordertid the walls of their town to be razed. Clialcedon was 
taken by Chosroes tho Persian, A.n. 616. 'I’lio final destruction of the 
city is owing to the Turks, who got materials for the mosques and 
other buildiugs of Cuiistautinuplo from Chaicedon. 

In Christian history Chaicedon is known for its council held a.u. 
451, which was attended by 630 bishops from both the enst and the 
west. It was the fourth meumonio or general council of the church, 
those of^icajo, Constantinople, and Ei>hcsua having preceded it, and 
was convoked by tho emperor Muroianus. Tho council condemned tho 
heresy of Eutyohes on the nature of Jesus Christ. By the 28th canon 
of the same council, tho see of Constantinople was declared to be 
equal in cliguity, though next in place to that of Homo, and full 
jurisiliution was given to it over the churohos of Thrace, Asia, Pontus, 
and other eastern proviueos. Chaicedon is now a poor village, two 
or three miles south of Scutari, which occupies the site of the ancient 
Chiysopolis. 

CHALCIS, the capital of the Island of Euboea, is situated at the 
narrowest part of the Euripus—^a strait which separates the island 
from BuEHitia, and is here only 40 yards across. A rook surmounted by 
a square castle, partly of Vonetiau partly of Turkish erection, divides 
the Euripus into two channels, and is connected with the Boeotian 
coast by a atone bridge about 70 feet lung, and with the by a 

wooden bridge about 35 feet in length, which is capable of being 
raised at each end to admit the passage of vessels. Ths western 
channel has a depth of only about 3 feet of water; the eastern one is 
about 7 or 8 feet deep, and has been remarkable in all ages for its 
irregular tides. [Eubcsa.] At its eastern end the wooden bridge 
oommunioates by a gate (over which is still seen the lion of St. Mark), 
with the lai^ kastro, or citadel, of Chaluis, which is built on a high 
promontory. The bastions of the kastro are of Venetian construction; 
the rest of the outer walls were built by tho Turks, who have left 
here an enormous piece of ordnance similar to those of the Dardanelles 
for the defence of tbe strait. On the land side the kastro is sor- 
roupded by a glads which formed the Turkish cemetery, and round 
this the town extends in the form of a cresoent, each horn of whieh 
touches the Euripus. Thd town is inclosed on the land side by tur* 
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reted w4lls builfe by the Ve^etiann, and now crumbling to ruin. The 
streets are narrow, bat many of the hotises are good and spaoiotts; 
the best of the houses and a gothic church surmounted by square 
towers were built by the Yenctians, who held the place for nearly 
three oenturiliibefore its conquest by the Turks in 1470. The only 
ancient remains in Chalcis are fragments of white marble in the walls 
of the houses and different 8tru<^ure8 in the town. The population 
of Chalcis is about SOOO. 

Chalcis is mentioned by Homer (' II.’ ii. 6.S7). It was fotmded before 
the Trojan war by an Ionic colony from Athens, and it soon became 
a great commercial centre, trading with all parts of the western Mf^i- 
terranean. Its early greatness is attested by its numerous colonics. 
The first of these was Cumes in Campania, which was founded, it is 
said, iaraa 1050. The peninsula between the Thermaic and Singitin 
gulfs took the name of Chalciclice, in consequence of the number of 
cities the Chalcidians founded on it. Among its other important 
settlements were Rhogpum in Italy, and Naxos, Tauromonium, and 
Zancle in Sicily. In the early period of its history Chalcis was 
goveme<l by an aristocracy calle<] Hippoliotaj (horse-feeders), who 
wore probably proprietors of the fertile plain that lay between Chalcis 
and Kretria, and wjis often the cause of deadly w'ars between the 
two cities. After the expulsion of the Poisistratidse from Athens the 
Chalcidians joined the lieeotians i^jainst the Athenians; but the latter 
entering Euboea with a large force defeated the Chalcidians, and 
divided the lands of Tlippobota; among 4000 Athenian allottees, 
B.C. 506. Tiio!«c settlers retired on the approach of the PersiA expe¬ 
dition under J.)atis and Artaphemes. From llie close of the Persian 
to the close of the Peloponnesian wars, with the exception of a few 
months, Chalcis was subject to Athens. In tbe Slat year of the 
Peloponnesian war (b.c. 411) Chalcis recovered her independence for 
a short time. It was in this interval that the Chalcidians, in order to 
secure a constAut communication with Bciootia, constructed a mole 
across the Euripus with the exception of a passage in the centre wide 
enough for only a single ship, and defended by two towers erected on 
each side of the opening in the mole. Subsequently Chalcis was 
subject to the Macedonians. During the absence of Alexander the 
(Ireat in Asia the mole was fortificrl with towers and gates, an«l the 
hill (ranelhis (now Karababu) on the Boeotian shore inclosed with walls. 
At this time (Jlialcis was nearly nine miles in circuit, and contained 
many tcmiiles, gyninnsia, theatres, and other public buildings. In 
the wars against Maccdon the Romans took Chalcis D.C. 192, but did 
not oficupy it permanently. The Chalcidians deserted the Romans in 
the war with the /Etolians, and received Antiochus into the city on 
his arrival in Greece ; they stibscquontly joined the Achieans, and the 
town was in consequence dcstmyed by Mumrains. It was soon rcbuilt 
however, and existed in the time of Strabo, who descrilies the mole. 
In the time of Justinian the mole was so dilapidated that communi- 
oation with the mainland could be kept up only by placing wooden 
planks across the bronchos. Chalcis wa.s rebuilt by Justinian. Aris¬ 
totle died in Chalcis ; it was the birthplace of Isseus the orator and 
the ])net Lycophron. Before the restttmliou of ancient iinines in the 
kinj^oin of Greece, Chalcis was called K'jripo, a coiTuption of Euripus. 
Whilst tho Venetians hold it they called it Negropont —a name which 
was also exteu«led to the whole of the island of Eubcea, and was most 
probably a corruption of Egripn end ponte, a bridge. [Euiwea.] 

CHALGRAVE. fOxFoBmiimR. I 

CHALON, or CHALON-SUR-SA'6 nE, chief town of the third arron- 
dissement of the department of Sn6ne-et-lioirt! in Franco, is 239 miles 
by railway S.B.E. from Paris, and 69 miles N. from Lyon. It stands 
on the right bank of the Sanne at the point where that river is joined 
by the Canal dii Centro which connects the Sadne with the Loire, in 
46“ 46' 51" N. lat., 4" 51'22" E. long., and has a iM)pulation of 15,719, 
inoludiug the whole commune. Chalou is an ancient place. It occu¬ 
pies the site of CabiUonmii or CabaUinmiif a city which belonged to 
the iEklui before the Roman conquest of Gaul. (Ciesar, *De Bel. 
Qal.’ viL 42.) Quintus Cicero, brotlier of the orator, st>ent the winter 
of B.O. 52 in Cabillonum. It is a Iiurge and handsome town built in 
tho centt*o of a vast plain covered with meadows, cultivated fields, 
vineyards, and jMitches of coppice-wood. In the middle ages the town 
was much smaller than at present; hut a new wall having been built 
several suburbs were inclosed. There is still the suburb of St.- 
Laurent, situated on the left Imnk of tho river, and joined to Cbalon 
by a stone bridge of five arches. This suburb contains an hospital 
remarkable for its internal arrangement and the excellent state in 
which it is kept. 

The town is well built; the finest part of it extends along the river, 
the banks of which are lined with quays. The most remarkable objects 
are the former cathedral, a gothic str*acture of the 13th century ; the 
church of St.-Pierre; the hospice of Bt.-Laurent above mentioned, which 
was founded by Fran 9 ois 1. in 1529; the hospice of 8t.-Louis, foiindcd 
in 1682, and an asylum for poor old men and orphans; tho olielisk 
erected in 1793 to commemorate tho opening of the canal; and the 
public library. In tbe centre of the Flaoe^e-Boaune, a handsome 
square there is a beautiful fountain surmounted by a statue of Nep¬ 
tune. Chalon has tribunals of first instance ancl of commerce, an 
exchange and chamber of commerce, a college, an a^oaltnral society, 
•nd a theatre. Among its manufactures ore siik stookings, ha^ 
hosiery, vinegar, oil, pottery, and imitative pearls. There are also 


dye-houses, iron-foundries, end oil and flour mills worked by steam 
machinery. Com, flour, wine, colonial products, cattle, wood, fhel- 
wood for Lyon, coal, charcoal, iron, gyp.4um, tiles, bitumen, and the 
manufactures both of the north and south of Franco enter into the 
commerce of the town. By means of the Ha6ue (which from Chalon 
is navigable for steamboats), of the railway, and the Canal du Centra, 
tho town has a large transit-trade. 

(Dictionnaire de France ; Baibi, wooropAtr.) 

CHALONNE8. rMAiNB-Bi^LoiRB.] 

CHAL0N8-HUR-MARN£, on the right bank of the Marne, tho 
capital of the dejmrtment of Marne in France; head-<iuarters of the 
Fourth Military Division ; the seat of tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, of a consultative chamber of manufactures, of a 
council of Prud’ Hommes, and of an agricultural society, is situated 
in 48" 57' 21" N. lat., 4“ 21' 81" E. long., 107 miles E. from Paris 
by the Paris-Strasbourg railway; and has a population of about 
15,000, including tho whole commune. 

A town existed on this site during tho Roman dominion in GanI, 
and is mentioned in the ' Itinerary’ of Antoninus under tbe name of 
Durocatalauui, and by Eutropius under that of Catalauni; the prefix 
Dnro, from a Celtic word denoting water, indicates its position on 
the bank of a river. Near this town, v.D. 271, Aurelian defeated 
the army of Tetricus, and in A.n. 451 Aiitius defeated Attila. Cata¬ 
launi was the name of a tribe supposed to be a subordinate clan of 
the Remi whom Ceesar places in this part. D’Anville thinks that 
the ancient name of the town was Duro-Catalaunum. 

Chalons is situated among meadows watered by the Marne, which 
is here crossed by a fine stone bridge. It was formerly sur¬ 
rounded by ramparts, now almost entirely demolished, and entered 
by six gates, one of wliicb, on tho road leading to Vitry, has the 
form of a triumphal arch. TJio town is badly built, most of the 
houses being timber-framed and coated with lath and plaster; but 
it contains some fine structures, among which are the catbedi-al of 
SL-iilticune, tho churches of Notre-Dame, St.-Alpin, St.-Jean, and 
St.-Loup, the town-house, tho former Benedictine abbey, now con- 
verteil into barracks, and the resilience of tbe prefect of the depart¬ 
ment, which is one of the finest edifices of its kind in France. The 
cathedral was originally built in A.D. 450, on the site of a pagan temple, 
and dedicated to St.-AJpin. It fi'equently suflered from fire, and has 
undergone many repairs. The structure, which is surmounted by 
three handsome spires about 120 feet high, and supported by eight 
dying buttresses terminating in sculptured pyramiils, is eutereil by 
a majestic Greek door of the Corinthian order. The interior, 328 feet 
long and 72 feet wide, consists of a choir, nave, and aisles. The 
lofty vault of the nave is sustained by 10 columns, above 13 feet in 
circumference. In the sanctiiiiry is one of the handsomest grand 
iltars in France; it is surmountod-by a babiaquin supporteil by six 
narble ooliiiuns. The painted windows, wJiich have suffered much, 
represent the story of the creation and events related in the New 
'festament. Under tho edifice is an ancient crypt. The church of 
Nolro-Damo situated in the centre of the town was consecrated in 
1322; it is built in the gothic style, and contains beautiful painted 
windows end a mosaic pavement covered with inscriptions. This 
church is classed among tbe historical monuments of France. Other 
remarkable objects at ChMoils are tho riding-school, the theatre, the 
college, the public library, containing 20,000 volumes, the royal school 
of arts aud trades, iu which 450 students are maintained by the 
government aud iustnicted in aeveral arts and mcchantcial tnules; the 
cabinet of natural history, the botanical gaixlen, and the magnificent 
promenade called ' Le Jard,’ which is on the east side of the town, 
and covers an area of 19 acres, 'Phe Jard indeed is a sort of park 
laid out in plots of greensward, which are separated by 36 alleys 
shaded by magnificent elm-trees. St. Bernard preached to the 
Crnsadere in tho Jard. The town gii'es title to a bishop, whose see 
comprises the department of Marne, with the exception of the arron- 
disscinent of Reims. It has two ecclesiastical seminaries. The manu¬ 
factures consist of fine mtcens, girthweb, woolcorabers’ canls, hosiery, 
cotton yarn, and leather; the chief articles of commerce are corn, 
hemp, wool, rapeseed oil, and Champagne wine. 

(Metionnaire de la France; Balbi, Giographie; ^nnwxire pour 
I' An 1853 ; Almanac de Gotha, 1854.) 

CHALOSSE. [Landes] 

CHALUS. [ViE?f.Vii, Haute.] 

CUAMBfiRY, the capital of the province called Savoy Proper, is 
also the most considerable town in all Savoy, and the residence of 
the militaiy governor of that duchy, and of the senate or high 
court of justice for all its provinces. It lies at an elevation of 980 feet 
above the sea, in a fine viilley, between two ridges which ran north¬ 
west and south east from the RhOhe to the Isdre. The valley is 
watered by the river Leisse which falls into tho pretty lake of Bouixet-, 
8 miles nortli-west of Chamb<^ry. Tho valley from Bourget to Motit- 
mdlian is about 18 miles long and 8 miles broad. It abounds with 
vines, and the lower port is rich in pasture, but is subject to sudilen 
inundations from.the swelling of the mountain streams. The c'im.itc 
is mild, being sheltered from the. north winds. Chamhdry has a 
royal college, an academy of sciences, which publishes its memoirs; 
a society of agricttlture and commerce; a public library of I®»000 
volumes; a museum; a theatre; and a school of drawing. There 
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«re mnny boRpitnln, houses for refhge^ and other charitable insti¬ 
tutions in the town. General de Jl^igne, a native of Chambdiy, 
having made a lai^e fortune in the service of the East India Company, 
spent three millions and a half of frames in founding two hospitals 
and making improvements in the town. A street has been named 
after him, and a monument was lately erected to his memory.^ With 
the exception of the principal street and a few squares which are 
adorned with fountains, the town is irregularly built. The principal 
buildings are the oathednd, four convents, three monasteries, and 
three barracks. There are remains of the old castle of the Dukm 
of Savoy at the entrance of the town by the Lyon road. The 
churches of Chambdry have some good paintings. The population 
of the town and suburbs is about 16,000, and in addition to this 
there is usually a ganison of about 2000 men stationed in the town. 
The old ramparis have been levelled and converted into public walks. 
Among the industiial OToduots of Chambdry are silk-gauze, lace, 
leather, soap, hats, Ac. ^ere is also some ti^e in liqueutt^ win^ 
metals, Ac. Many families of the nobility of Savoy reside in this 
town. Amadeus V. was the first duke of Savoy who established his 
residence here. Chambdry gives title to an archbishop. It has pro¬ 
duced many distinguished men; among others, the Abbd de St. Rdal, 
Yaugolas, Albania iieaumont, known for his travels'in the Alps; the 
painters Berengier and Beiger; and the two Counts de Maistre, 
Xavier and Joseph, well known in contemporary literature. The 
I>rovtnce of Chambdry has an area of 634 square miles ;. in 1848 the 
population was 152,468. [Savoy.] A railway has been projected to run 
hom Chambdry to Turin, up the valley of the Arc as far os Modane, 
aud thence by a tunnel under Mont Conis into the valley of the Dora. 
Chambdry has electro-telegraphic communication with Turin. 

CHAMI30UD. [LoiBU-kT-CHKR.] 

CHAMOND, ST. [Loibk.] 

^ CHAMOUNY, or CHAMONIX, an Alpine valley in Savoy, at the 
foot of Mont Blanc. It, runs north-east and south-west, being in 
length about 13 miles, and about 2 miles in breadth : it is watered 
by the Arve, which has its source in the Col de Bolme, at the north- 
cast extremity of the volley. The Arve is joined in the middle of the 
valley by the Arveron, which is^es out of the glacier of Montanvert. 
The valley is bounded to the east and south-east by the great chain 
of the Pounine Alps, which divides this port of Savoy from the Val 
d’Aosta in Piedmont, forming a succession of lofty peaks called 
Aiguilles (Needles), covered with perpetual snow, and known by the 
names of Aiguilles de Tour, Argentidre, Verbe, Dru, Aiguille du 
Midi, and lastly Mont Blanc, which rears itself high above the rest, 
at the south-east extremity of the valley. The clefts between those 
different mountains are the receptacles of extensive glaciers, which 
slope down to the very edge of the fields of the valley of Chamouny. 
The principal one called La Mor de Glace spreads itself between two 
parallel niosHes of the great chain, formed by the Giiant and lorasse 
on one side, and the Dru, Montanvert, Charmoz, and Aiguille du 
Midi on the other. The length of this icy sea is about 6 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 2 milea A branch of it slopes down through 
im opening between the Dru and the MontanvoH towards the valley 
of Chamouny. On the west side the valley of Chamouny is bounded 
by the Brevent, 8000 feet high, which is an offset of the group of 
the Buet, the summit of which is covered with perpetual snow, aud 
which divides the valley of the Arvo from that of the Qifi're. From 
the Brevent there is a magnificent view of the great chain opposite, 
with all its peaks and glaciers, as well as of the group of the Buet 
towards the north, aud of the other mountains of the interior of 
Savoy. The view from the bottom of the valley itself is too confined 
(the mountains rising abruptly like walls above it) to give a just idea of 
tho extent aud height of that great mass of Alps. The Montanvert is 
ascended on mules, and thus the sen of ice may be reached, but Hie 
latter port of the excursion is not without some risk, on account of 
the numerous crevices in the ice, which are of unfathomable depth ; 
strangers who venture on the glaciers should trust imididtly to their 
guides. 

The road from Genova to Chamouny follows the course of tho Arve 
by Bouueville, 8t.-Martin, and Servoz. The approach to the valley of 
Chamouny from St.-Martiu is nearly as interesting as tho valley itself. 
The cascade aud the little lake of Chede, and the scenery about Ser¬ 
voz, are remarkably fine. Travellers put up at Le Prieuid, which is 
tho principal village in the valley of Cnamoimy. 

Besides Le Prieurd, which derives its name from a former convent 
of Benedictines, founded here in 1099, the valley of Chamouny has 
sovord other villages or hamlets. The whole viuley contains about 
3000 inhabitants, and is divided into four parishes. It produces some 
barley and oats, but the chief properCy of the in^bitante consists in 
cattle; very good honey is also got liere. From 1000 to 2000 stran- 

f 'ers visit this yalloy every summer, and their expenditure forms an 
mportout addition to the income of the natives. At Le Prieurd are 
collections of minerals, crystals, amethysts, topazes, and other fine 
stones which are found in tho mountains. The village of Le Prieurd 
is, according to Bauasuro, 3346 feet above the sea, so that the perpen¬ 
dicular height of Mont Blanc above the level of the valley is 12,386 
feet. Owing however to tho vast buttresses which Mont Blanc 
throws out towards the valley of Chamouny its height does not strike 
so much on this side os on tho Italian side, towards tho narrow valley 
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called Allde Blanche and Val d’£ntr6vei^i^ere it fises more abruptly 
and in a single mass. . «• 

The valley of Chamouny was not frequented by tmveUers till about 
tho middle of the last century, when Saussure, Deluc^ tad Bourrit 
made its beauties known, as well as its advantages, m • station flrom 
which to explore the group of Mont Blanc. In one respect the valley 
of Chamouny is inferior to the othmr Alpine valleys of the Bernese 
Oberland and other i>arts of central Switzerland; it has no waterfalls, 
but there is a stillness in its scenery which adds to its imposing eflbot. 

CHAMPAGNE, one of the provinces into which France was 
divided before the revolution of 1798, was bounded N. by Belgium, 
E. by Lonaine, the duchy of Bar, and Franohe-Comt5, S. by Boor- 

f ogno, and W. by L’lsle-de-Franco. It was divided into 8 distBots:— 
. Champagne Proper, which contained the towns of Troyei, Chfilons- 
sur-Mome, Sainte-Mdnehould, Epernay, and Vertus; 2. Remois, in 
which were Reims, Bocroy, Fismes, and ChAtean-Porcien; 8. ReGie- 
lais, the chief towns of which were Bethel, MdziAres, Chorlevilfe, and 
Douohery; 4. Perthois, in which were Vitry-lo-Fran 5 oiB and St,-Dizier; 
6. VMlago, containing Joinville, Bar-sur-Aube, Arcis-sur-Aube, and 
Vassy; 6. Bassiokt; 7. Senonais, comprising the towns of Sons, 
Joigny, Tounerre, and Chably; 8. Brie-Champenoiso, which contained 
Meaux, Provins, ChAteau-Thieny, Coulommiers, Montereau-faut- 
Yonne, and Bray-sur-Seine. The greatrat length of the province was 
about 180 miles, and the greatest breadth 150 miles. The surface 
presents extensive plains with ranges of hills, particularly towards 
the east and north. Tho soil and produce are of great variety. In 
some parts, especially in the plains, tho soil is light, resting on a chalk 
bottom, ill fitted fur tillage, but producing tolerably good pasture; 
in others it is deep and loamy, yielding excellent wheat, vegetables, 
and fruits of all kinds. Most of the hills are planted with vines, 
which produce the famous Champagne wines. 

Tho greater part of Champagne is comprehended in the basin of 
the Seine, by wmch, and by its tributaries, the Marne, the Aube, and 
the Yonne, it is watered. To these rivers we may add tho Aisne (a 
feeder of the Oise), with its tributaries the Suippe and the V6Ie, the 
Armonyon, and the Serain, feeders of the Yonne; and the Meuse, 
which waters the north-eastern and northern parts. The Seine, Aube, 
Marne, Aisne, Yonne, and Meuse are navigabla 

Champagne included two arubbisboprics, Boims and Sons; four 
bishoprics, Langres, ChAlons, Troye.s, and Moaux, aud a great number 
of abbeys, tho moat celebrated of which was that of Ciairvuux. It 
now forms the departments of Mauxa, Haute-Mause, Attbe, Ab- 
DENMEs, and part of those of Yunee, Aisne, Seine-et-Mabnk, Meuse, 
C6te-d’Ob, Haute-Saune, aud Vosoes. 

In tho time of Julius Cassar the territory sulisequently oalled 
Champagne was inhabited chiefly by tho Bemi, the Sduoucs, the 
Lingoues, and the Trieosses, from Avhom the names of the cities 
Boims, Sens; Langres, and Troyes are derive<l. It was one of tlio 
parts of Gaul which remnine«.1 longest in the possession of tho Roman 
emperors. After the Burgundians and Franks had crossed the Rhino 
aud acquired settlements in that country, and tho south and west 
ports had been occupied by the Visigutlis, nay oven after the Roman 
empire itself hod fallen, aud the lost emperor of Rome hod been 
deposed in the person of Augustulus (a.!). 476), .^gidius and his son 
SyagriuB, who governed this part of Gaul in the name of the emperor 
of the Wesl^ continued in possession of their authority and still 
upheld tho Roman name. However in 486 Syogrius was defeated by 
Clovis atid Bagnacarius, confederated princes of the Franks, and 
Champagne became a portion of the extensive kingdom over which 
Cluvis reigned. After the death of Clovis (a.d. 511) it became part 
of the kingdom of Austrosio, one of those into which the states 
acquired and ruled by him were dismembered. It probably about 
this time got tho name of Campania (Champagne), which is met with 
in the works of Gregory of Tours, who wrote in the 6th centuiy. 
From the time of Charles the Simple to tho year 1274 Champagne 
was governed by counts and dukes, wbo, at first appointed by the 
king, had contrived to render their power hereditary. On the death 
of Henri HI., count of Champagne aud king of Navarre, in the last- 
mentioned year. Champagne reverted to the crown of France in 
consequence of the marriage of his daughter, Joan of Navarro, to 
Philippe le Bel. The female nobility of Champagne eqjoyed in the 
middle ages the remarkable privilege of transmitting their rank to 
their children, even if Hie husband were ignoble. This privilege, oalled 
‘ la noblesse de la ventre,’ was granted by Charles le Clmuve a^r the 
battle of Fontenay (June 25, 841) in oraer to repair the loss of the 
Champagne nobles, almost all of whom were slain on that day. 

(Beaiigier, M^moiret Hiatoriquea de la Province de Champagne; 
BArau^ Jliatoire des ConUet de Champagne et de Brie, Paris, 1889; 
Bictionnaire de la France.) 

CHAMPAGNE. [Am.] 

CHAMPLAIN, a lake of considerable extent, situated on the 
northern bound^ of, but almost entirelv within, the United States 
of North America. It derives its name irom Samuel de Clmmpli^, 
a French naval officer, who was governor-general of Canada in the 
I7th oentuiy. It divides, for more than 100 milea, the state of New 
York from that of Vermont, and its most northern extremity belongs 
to Lower Canada. It stretdies in a direction very nearW from souHi 
to north from 43° 30' to 46* 4', or through 109 miles. The lake may 
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be oonaiderad am eztendJnc^bfill fiurtber north in the narrow channel 
called the river Ch^bl^ or Sorel, as far as the town of St. Jean, in 
Lower Canada; this will add about 30 miles more to its length. Its 
area may be between 600 and 700 square miles. Its breadth varies 
from about half a mile to 20 miles, and its depth frimv 60 feet to 
280 feet. On both sidM of the lake are high grounds which rise to a 
considerable elevation. Owing to this circumstance the numerous 
rivers which, from the east as well as from the west, empty them¬ 
selves into the lake, though they run from 40 to 60 miles, are only 
navigable at their moiiths; the entire fall in their course being from 
600 to 1000 feet. The short river winch issues firom Lake Qeoxge 
and enters Lake Champlain at its southern extremity is likewise 
unfit {or navimtion on account of its rapids and cataracts. Lake 
Geoige^s nearly 200 feet above Lake Champlain, and Lake Champlain 
only 90 feet above the tide-water in the St. Lawrence. This lue is 
navigated by vrasels of 100 tons burden, and by steamers of large 
size. It discharges its waters by the Chambly, or Sorel, which leaves 
it at its most northern extremity and falls into the St. Lawrence near 
the town of Sorel, or William Ilenry. The Cliambly is navigable for 
river-baiges, and affords a line of communication between the United 
States and Lower Canada. The Champlain Canal commences at 
Whitehall, at the southern extremity of the lake, and runs in a 
general southern course to the Hudson at Fort Edward. From Fort 
Edward it runs southward along tlio west side of Jhe river past 
Saratoga, and joins the Erie at Watervliet above Albany. The whole 
length of the canal, including about 17 miles of improved river- 
navigation, is 64 miles. By this canal a water-communication is 
opened between the Hudson and the St. Lawrence through Lake 
Champlain. It was completed in 1822. Among the numerous 
islands of Lake Champlain, the largest are North and South Hero 
and Lamotte, belonging to the state of Vermont. The lake abounds 
with salmon, salmon-trout, sturgeon, pickerel, and other fish. 

The principal towns on or near the lake, ore Plattsbuigh, 
St. Albans, Burling^n TBublinoton], and Whitehall. In September 
1814, a naval battle was fought on this It&c, near Plattsburgh, in 
which Commodore Macdouough, the American commander, defeated 
the British fioot. (Darby; Bouchette.) 

GHANDERNAQORE, the chief town of the French possessions in 
India, is situated on the river Hoogly, in 22“ 62' N. lat., 88“ 12' 
E. long., distant about 16 miles N.N.W. from Calcutta. The popula¬ 
tion in 1841 was about 36,000; of which number the European 
residents did nut amount to 300. The town is well situated, the 
streets are straight and the houses are well built, but the town has 
decreased in impoi'tonee owing to its trade having declined. The 
French settled at Chandemngoro in 1676; the British dispossessed 
them of it in 1759 : it was restored to the French after the conclusion 
of the war in 1816. 

CHANTILLY. fAuaKa; Oise.] 

CHAOUllCE. [Aube.] 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, Derbyshire, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the pariah of Chapol-en-le-Frith and hundred 
of High Peak, is situated in 63“ 19' N. lat., 1“ 64' W. long., distant 
40 miles N.W. by N. from Derby, and 167 miles N.W. by N. from 
London by road. The population of the iniriah was 3214 in 1861. 
The living is a peimetuu curacy in the archdeaconry of Derby and 
diocese of Lichfield. Chapel-en-le-Frith Poor-Law Union conttuns 
17 parishra and townships, with an area of 69,498 acres, and a popu- 
Ution in 1861 of 11,493. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith is situated on the edge of the Peak district, and 
on the border of Cheshire. The parish church, dedicated to 
St. Thomas K Becket, is a Ghecian building, erected at the beginning 
of the last century. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists and 
Baptists have places of worship, and there are National and Infant 
schools, a mutual improvement society for young men, and a savings 
bank. A county court is held in the town. The town of Chapel-cn- 
le-Frith stands on the side of an eminence, at an elevation of 666 feet 
a^ve the level of the sea at low-water. The town is partially light^ 
with gas, which is supplied by the owners of a cotton manufactory in 
the neighboiu'hood. A cotton manufactory and a paper-mill {pve 
employment to many of the inhabitants. The Peak Forest lime- 
works, which are about three miles east from the town, give employ¬ 
ment in the carting of lime to Manchester. The Peak Forest Canal 
runs thrw miles to the north-west of Chapel-en-le-Frith ; communi¬ 
cation with it is ^maintained by a riiort branch of the Peak Forest 
railwav. There is a small market on Thursday; and numerous fairs 
ore held in the course of the year for the sale of cattle, wool, and 
provisions. 

(Lysons, Magna Britannia^ CommuniccUton from Chapd’tn-le- 

Fr%th.) 

CHAPEL-HILL. [Cabolina, Nokth.] 

CHARD, Somersot^ire, a market-tovni, borough, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Chard and hundrad of Kingsbury 
East, is situated in 60“ 62' N. lat., 2“ 57' W. long., distant 60 miles 
S.S.W. from Bristol, and 189 miles W.S.W. from London by road. 
Taunton, the nearest atation on the Great Western line of railway, 
which is 18 miles from Chard, is 163 miles ftom London. The popu¬ 
lation of the borough of Chard in 1861 was 2291. The borough is 
governed by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor. 

QEOO. mv. VOIh II. 


The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Taunton, and diocese 
of Bath and Wells. Chard Poor-Law Union contains 34 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 57,946 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
26,086. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey, the manor of Chord, then 
called Cerdre, was held b^ the bishop of Wells. The borough sent 
members to Parliament in the reigns of Edward 11. and Edward 
111., but not since. The town standi on the high ground on the sotith 
border of the county, close to Devonshire. The streets, which are 
rather irregularly laid out, ore lighted with gas; the houses are gene¬ 
rally well-built. The market-house, on ancient structure, was origi¬ 
nally built as a court-house for the assizes. The jiarish church, in 
the perpendicular style, was erected in the reign of Henry VI1. 'i’ho 
Baptist^ Independents, and Wesleyan Methodists have places of 
worship. Chard possesses an Endowed Grammar school of ancient 
foundation, which hod 30 scholars in 1862. There is a Nationid 
school. An hospital founded in 1662 by Richard Harvey, and rebuilt 
in 1841, maintains 16 poor persons, legally settled in tho borough, 
natives having the preference. The lace tr^e is carried on in Char'd; 
two lai^e manufactories eiu]doyiug several hundre<l pei-sous. Them 
are also two iron foundries. A canal connects Chard with Bridgewater, 
and on the wharf at Chard are extensive warehouses. 'Ihe mturket is 
on Monday; fairs are held on the first Wednesdays in May, August, 
and November. A county court is held in tho town. 

(Oommunicatumafrom C/utrd.) 

CHARENTE, a department in the south-west of France, takes its 
name from its principal river the t'harente. It is bounded N. by the 
departments of Deux-S^vres and Haute-Vieime, E. by those of Yieime 
and Dordogne, and S. and W. by those of Dordogne and Charentc- 
lufdrieure. The deportment lies between 45° 12' and 46 ' 7' S. hit., 
0“ 50' E. and 0° 30' W. long. Its greatest length from north-cast to 
south-west is 75 miles; the average breadth is 35 m[les. Tire aro:i. 
according to tho cadastral returns of 18.51 is 2295'6 square miles, and 
the population according to the census of the .same year amounted to 
382,912, wMch gives 166‘6S to the square mile, being 8*03 below tho 
avoi'ago per square mile for tho whole of Fiance. 

Surface. —The department comprises the whole of the former pro¬ 
vinces of Angoumois, to which on the west has been added a suiaU 
strip of Saintonge, on the north portions of Poitou and Marche, and 
on the east an inconsiderable part of Limousin. It presents a surface 
diversified by seveml ranges of hills, sandy and calcareous plains, 
artificial meadows, heaths, and rocks. The hills, which are pretty 
equal in height, consist of layers of the fossiliferous deposits, ami are 
in many places covered with chestnut forests. The soil is dry, but 
produces abundance of corn and wine. There is but little natural 
grass-land, but the moorland pastures of the arrondissements of 
Bai'bezioiix and Confolens servo for tho outrun of a large number of 
cattle and sheep. 

JIgdrography and CommuHicaiions.—Tho chief river of the diqfiirl- 
ment is tho Charente, which rising in Haute-Vienne and flowing north¬ 
west crosses tho north-east of the department of Charente, and enters 
that of Vienne as far as Civray ; from this town it turns south, ami 
again entering the department of Charente passes Verteuil, Mauslo, 
and Angoulfime, whence fiowing westward past Chiiteauneuf, J aruac, 
and Cognac, it enters the department of Charentc-lnfi^rieuro; here it 
runs north-west post Saintes, and Rochefort, of which it forms the 
harbour, and falls into the ocean opposite Isle-Madame. The Charente 
is subject to inundations which greatly contribute to tho fertility of 
the land along its banks; its course is rapid, but the navigation up- 
wanls is facilitated by means of 27 large sluices designed to keep the 
water between each pair of sluices in a state approaching to equili¬ 
brium. Its whole length is 200 miles, of which 118 miles are navi¬ 
gable ; the tide ascends it to a little above Saintes, and stcnniei's ply 
up the river ns fsir as AngoulOme. Tlio Tanloirc risc.s in llaute- 
Vienne, flows west past La-Hochefoucanld, below which it rcc;eives the 
Bandiat on its left bonk. These two rivers flow in high channels 
through a calcareous soil, abounding in caverns and grottoes, wliich 
absorb some of their waters, for the volume of the united stream 
becomes very much diminished as it approaches the Charente, which 
it enters after receiving the Bogneure a little above Mansle. The lost 
waters are supposed to give rise to another feeder ol the Charente, 
Ike Touvrea, the source of which at Beaulieu resembles that of the 
Sorgue in Vaucluso, uiid rivals it in beauty. The Nv rises in the 
south of tho department, and enters the Charente below Cognac. The 
Seugne flows through tho south-west of Charente-Inf^rieure, ami joins 
the Charente oast of Saiu.os. The principal feeders of the Charente 
on the right bank are tho Antoine, which falls in below Cognac, and 
the Boutonue, which, rising in the department of Duux-S5vre.s, tluwa 
through the Charente - InfiSrieure, ' passing St.-Jeaii-d’Angi.My ami 
Tounay-Boutoiiuc, and enters the Charente about 15 miles from its 


mouth. 

The north-east of tho department is crossed by tho Vienne, which 
is joined to tho Cluu%ute by the/Canal-dc-Poitou. Tho soutiu-ii) 
border of tho departinent is formed’by the Nizonno and tho Droimo, 
which receives the Nizonne and the 'Tude on its right ban!., and fails 
into the Isle, a feeder of tho Dordogne. In the arroiidisscnient ot 
Confolens, there is a mreat number of ponds. All the waters of tho 
department abound in fish. 
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The dt'partment is travened^ S national and 9 departmental 
roads, and hy one military road. The Parie-Bordeanx railway, through 
Crl^s and Tours, has a^re 60 miles of itslen^h in this department, 
which it enters between Ruffec and Civray on the north, and running 
south past AngoulOme crosses the ex^me southern boundary of 
Charante a little south of Chalais. 

The department oontains 1,466,201 acres, of which 617,108 acres 
are under tillage and meadows; 245,861 under rincyards; 165,885 are 
covered with woods and forests, and 86,667 acres with heaths, mushes, 
and waters. The annual quantity of bread-stuffs and potatoes pro¬ 
duced amount to 515,000 quarters, of oats 48,000 quarters, and of 
chestnuts 86,000 quarters. Of wine 25,344,000 gallons are produced, 
none of which is in high repute; the wine-bowers apply themselves 
more to the distillation of brandy than to the improvement of their 
wines, each possessing a still, and superintending the process of dis¬ 
tillation on his own premises. The famous Cognac brandies, called 

* fines Champagnes de Cognae’ (of which not more than 6000 butts are 
produced annually, but the quantity sold under the name exceeds 
15,000 butts), are distilled from the juice of a white grape called 

* folio blanche’; brandies made from red wines are considered greatly 
inferior. Truffles ore very abundant; it is calculated that the quantity 
annually brought to market produces about 800,000 francs. Saffron 
is cultivated. A great number of pigs are fattened, and cattle for tbe 
Paris market; poultry is good and plentiful. The climate is agreeable 
and temperate, and the air is pure; strong winds from the west and 
south-west sometimes prevail. 

Mines of iron, lead, and antimony are worked; a good deal of 
bar-iron and steel are manufactured; building stone, gypsum, and 
grinding stone are found. , Next to brandy, paper is the most im¬ 
portant article of manufacture; broadcloth, linen, sailcloth, coixlage, 
hats, corks, oak-staves, hoops, and pottery are also made. There are 
1444 wind- and water-mills, including xmpcr-mills, 6 smelting furnaces, 
and 887 factories of vaiious kinds. The commerce of the department 
consists of the agricultural and industrial products named before, and 
of oil, nuts, casks, rugs, lai^c chestnuts called marrons, Ac. 

The department is divided into 5 arrondissements, which, with their 
subdivisions, are as follows:— 


Arrondissements. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population in 1831. 

1. AngPttlCme . 

0 

144 

137,608 

3. CoRnao . . . 

4 

70 

37,950 

3. Ruffec . . . 

4 

82 

50,260 

4. Rurboslcux . . 

0 

88 

56,557 

5. Confolons 

6 

70 

71,440 

Total . . , 

20 

454 

382,912 


1. In the first arrondissement the chief town is ANaom.fiME. Mont- 
Bron, 16 miles E. from Angouldmo, on the left bank of the Tardoiro, 
has 8200 inhabitants, who manufacture iron and paper. La-Jtoche- 
foneatUd, 12 miles N.E. from Angouldmo, on the right bank of the 
Tarduire, which is here crossed by a very ancientbiidge, has2800 inhabit¬ 
ants ; close to the town is an old castle, flanked by four round towers, 
in which the author of * IjOR Maximes’ was born. SL-Amand-de-Boixe, 
near the left bank of the Charente ; Blanzae, in a fine com and grape 
district, S. of Angouldme; Jiauillac, N.E. of Angouldme; and Rnelle 
on the Touvre (which has a large foundry for iron cannon used by 
the French navy, a powder-mill, and several blast-furnaces and iron 
foundries), are the most important of the other towns, having each 
about 2000 inhabitants. 

2. In the second arrondissement the chief town is Cognae, which has 
tribunals of first instance, and of commerce, a college, several brandy dis¬ 
tilleries, and a population of 4118. It stands in a beautiful and fertile 
district, on the right bank of the Charente, and is pretty well built. 
It is the entepdt for tbe excellent brandies of the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, has some potteries and tan-yords, and also a considerable trade 
in wine, spirits, linseed, and juniper-berries. The remains of the elm 
imder which the Duchess of Angouldme gave birth to Francis I., in 
1404, are still seen in the park that surrounds the old castle above 
the tn^. Chdteauneuf, on the left bank of the Charente, has 2886 
inhabitants; near it is a grotto containing curious stalactites. Jamae, 
memorable for the defeat and death of the XVince de Condd in 1666, 
stands E. of Cognac on the Charente, which Is here crossed l^ a 
fine suspension-bridge; It has large brandy distilleries, and a popula- 
tion of 2610. Segonzae, 7 miles S. from Cognac, has 2620 inhanitants, 
who distil brandy of the best quality. 

8. In the third arrondissement the chief town is Rvffec, 27 miles by 
railway N. from Angouldme, near the junction of the Lieu with the 
Cbu-ente. The town is well built, has a tribunal of first instance, a 
college, and 8000 inhabitants, who trade in com, chestnuts, truffles, 
cheese, Ac. Near it there is an extensive forest, and the remains of 
a fine old castle called the Chilteau de Broglie. Aicre, S. of Ruffec, 
iu a district fertile in grapes, com, flax, and hemp; Manzle, on the 
Charente; VertruU, 4 miles E. from Ruffec. on the left bonk of the 
Charente; and ViUtfagnan, 6 miles W. from Ruffee,ar»the chief towns 
of the other cantons, each with less than 2000 inhabitants. 

4. In the fourth arrondissement the ehief town is Sat'betieux, 20 
miles B.S.W. from Angouldme, on the road to Bordeaux; it has 


tribunals of first instance and of eomtneloe, manufactures of linen 
and leather, and a population of 8385. Aviftert% which stands on 
the slope of a hill near the Dronne, and has a church out in the rock 
exactly under the court-yard of a castle that crowns the summit of 
the hill; Baigna, 8 miles from Barbeaieux; Ohalaiz, on the light 
bank of the Tude; Montmoreau, S. of Barbezieux; and Brozzae, are 
smi^ places that give names to the other cantons. 

5. In tbe fifth arrondissement the chief town is Confotenz, which 
stands at the junction of a small stream, called Goire, with the Vienne; 
it has a tribunal of first instance, a college, a public library of 12,000 
volumes, and 2766 inhabitants, who rear great numbers of cattle on 
the paatures in the neighbourhood, and cany on some trade in timber, 
oak-Btaves, and leather. Ohahanaiz, on the Vienne; Ohati^agne- 
Mouton, on the little river Argent; St.-Claud, S. of Confoleiliii^ near 
which there are sevend iron works; and Montemboeuf, are chief towns 
of the other cantons, with populations generally under 2000. 

The department ferma the see of the Bishop of Angonldme, is 
under the jurisdiction of the High Court of Bordeaux, and is included 
in thel4thMilitary Division, which has its head-quarters at Bordeaux. 

(Dietionnaire de la Prance i Balbi, Qdographie; Statiztique de la 
France; Annuairepour VAn 1863.) 

CHARENTE RIVER. JCnABENTB.] 

CHARENTE-INFERIEIJRE, a maritime department on the wpst 
coast of France, is named from its geographical position on each side 
of the Lower Charente. It extends from 45'* 5' to 46“ 19' N. lat., 
from 0“ 7' E. to 1” 18' W. long.; and is bounded N. hy the depart¬ 
ments of Vend<5e and Deux-S5vres, E. by the department of Charente, 
H. by that of Gironde, and W. by the Bay of Biscay. The greatest 
length of tbe department extend-s from north to south about 85 miles ; 
the breadth vanes from 10 to 50 miles. The area is 2628 square 
miles, and the population according to the census of 18.51 was 469,962, 
which gives 178-84 to the square mile, being 4‘12 above the average 
per square mile for the whole of France. 

The department comprises the old provinces of Raintonge and 
Aunis, the latter forming the portion between the river S^v^e and the 
month of the Charente. The Isle of Rd, which is separated from the 
maiuhvud of the depurbmout of Vendde by the channel called Pertuis- 
Broton; the Isle of Oleron, S. of ltd, and aeparted from it by the 
Pertuis-d’Antioche; the Isle of Aix, N. of the embouchure of the 
Charente; and Islo-Madame, which commands the entrance to the 
Charente from the south, are included in this department. 

The coast line of the department, including the north-eastern shore 
of the Gironde, measures 105 miles, and has several good harbours 
and well-sheltered roadsteads. The coast is low, consisting of salt 
marshes, partially separated from the sea by sand-hills liable to be 
flooded by every tide, and extending a considerable way inland. Of 
these marshes however a very large extent has been converted Into 
most produclive land; the sea being shut out by me,ans of dikes, and 
the surface of the marshes drained by canals, in pretty nearly the 
same way as the ‘ polders ’ in Holland and Belgium are drained, 
[Antwerp, Province of.] In those to which the sea still has access, a 
great quantity of excellent salt is made. The rest of the depart¬ 
ment is level and very fertile. The soil, which consists of n vegetable 
and sandy mould, resting in most places on chalk, affords excellent 
pasture for groat numbers of cattle, sheep, and hoi-scs; abundant 
supplies of the farm produce mentioned in the preceding article; and 
a vast quantity of wine, in the growth of which Charente-Inferieure 
ranks second among the wine-groudng departments of France. The 
clio^ate is temperate and healthy, except in the low grounds along the 
coast, in which agues and fevers prevail in summer and autumn. 

The department is drained by the Charente, one of the deejiest rivers 
in Franco, the Boutonne, and the Seugne, described in the preceding 
article [Charente]; by the Gironde, which borders it on the south-west 
[Gironde] ; by Sevre-Niortaiso in the north [Deox-SUvres] ; and 
by the Seudre, which rising north of Jonzac flows north-west past 
Saujon, and enters the Bay of Biscay opposite the Isle of Oleron, and 
a little north of tho Passe de Maumusson. All these are tide rivers 
and navigable, and together with the canal from La-Rochclle to tho 
Shvre-Niortaise, and that from Brouago to Rochefort, afford great 
facilities for internal and external trade. The department is traversed 
hy 6 royal and 16 departmental roads, besides the mUitaty rood from 
^nmur to La-Roehelle. A branch railroad is projected from Poitieni 
on the Paris-Bordeaux line to the naval harbour of Rochefort. 

The department contidns 1,681,206 acres, of which 812,025 acres 
are arable; 165,600 meadow and pasture ; 276,000 under vines; and 
166,217 acres under woods and forests, in which the chestnut, ot^, 
and resinous trees are the most common. Grain of all kinds is piro* 
ducod in quantity more than sufficient for ^e consumption, ^e 
annual produce of wine, as estimated by tbe government, is 52,668,000 
gallons, of which about one-third is used for home consumption ; the 
remainder is distilled into brandy or exported. None of the wines of 
the department are of high repute; the rod wiuoi of the right bank 
of the Charente rank as third-olasa vins d’ordinaire; the wmte wine 
gi-own on the left buik and in the eastern part of the arrondissement 
of LarRochelle are converted into brandy and sold as Coraao, hut are 
maily inferior to the Champagnes de Cognac, mentioned m Uie article 
Charente. A laige quantity of apples, plums, walnuts, peaches, Ac. 
are grown. Other arHeles of produce are clover and flax-seed, hemp, 
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a«firoD, garden beam, which are an article of export, wormwood, Ao. 
Great numben of pige are fattened; poultry is rery abundant; hares, 
rabbits, and winged game are plentiful; aquatic birds iu countless 
numbers frequent the marshes along the coast; the pilchard and 
oyster fisheries are extensive and valuable. 

The industrial activi^ of the department is considerable. Besides 
the distillation of brandy, which is generally managed by the farmer 
on hu own premises, and the manufacture of salt, the following Indus* 
trial products, though only of secondary importance^ deserve mention: 
namely, woollen hosiery, shoe and glove leatlier, fine pottery, vin^r, 
hoops, oak-staves, and timber. In almost all the ports, but especially 
at La-Rochelle and Rochefort, ship-building is osrried on. The com¬ 
merce of the department consists in the products already named, and 
in colonial produce, butter, oil, bottles, wine-casks, liqueurs, Ac. 
Ships are fitted out for foreign trade and for the cod fisheries; the 
coasting trade is active; about 600 fairs are held in the department 
yearly. Traces of iron and copper have been found, but no mines of 
any kind arc worked. 

The department is divided into six arrondissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and popuiation, are as follows :— 


1 An^ondiBHcmentSa 

1 

Cantons. 

CotnmuncB. 

Topulation in 1851. 

1 1. La-Roclielle . . 

7 

65 

82,203 

2. Rochefort . . . 

4 

47 

61,700 ! 

3. Mareniivs , 

0 

34 

51,689 

1 4. fiiiintes . . . 

B 

09 

107,513 

' S. Jotixiio 

7 

120 

83,706 1 

1 0. 8l,-J<*aii-4*An^c'Iy * 

1 

7 

126 

83,031 

j Total 

39 

4Hl 

460,902 


1. In tbo first arrondiHseineut the chief town is La'IUtchd,le, the 
cnpilal of the department and of the former province of Auiiis. It 
stands on the north side of a small inlet (which extends about two 
miles inland and terminates in a salt-marsh), in 46'9' N. lat., 1" 10' 
W. lung., 295 miles B.W. from Paris, and bos 14,420 inhabitants, 
including the whole oonimaue. By the marriage of Kleanor of 
Guioiine a id Poitou to Henry II. the town camo into the hands of 
the English kings, from whom it was taken by bonis VIII. in 1224, 
again ceded to England by the treaty of Bretiguy iu 1660, but finally 
recovered for Franco by Bertrand du Queaciin in 1372. The Hugue¬ 
nots hold it fi*oTii 1.557 to October 2b, 162S, when the garrison reduced 
by faiuino surrendered to Louis Xlll., who demolished the fortifica¬ 
tions. TIio I'J-esent defences woro erected by Vauban. The entrance 
to the inlot which forms the outer harbour is defended by foi’ts. The 
inner harbour, round whiclt the town is built, consists of two basins, 
both sumniiidcd by fine quays, aud one of them is closed by flood¬ 
gates, whereby sliips are kept constantly afloat. The largest vessels 
can come up to llochclie at high water. The town, which is entered 
by 7 gates, is well built with broad straight streets and houses adorned 
with porticoes. The finest square is the Placo-du-Cb&toau, three sides 
of which aro phuited and serve for promenades. Outside the walls 
there are two other extensive walking-grounds, called tho Du-Mail 
aud ChampHle-Mars. The chief buildings are tbe cathedral, the 
town-house, the exchange, the tower called Porte-de-rHurloge, the 
marine baths, and the public library, which contains 18,000 volumes. 
Tho exports consist of tho produce of the department; the imports 
chiefly of colonial produce. 'I'he town is tbe seat of a bishop, has 
tribunals of lirat instance aud of commerce, a college, mint, school of 
navigation, besides numerous glass-works, sugar-ratinencs, potteries, 
ship-building yards, and cotton-yam factories. Vessels aro fitted out 
here for the Newfoundland fisheries. Maram, which is situated iu 
a district recovered from the sea, near the confiuenoe of tho Vendde 
and Bbvre-Niortaise, has a tide harbour which (u^its vessels of 100 
tons up to the quays, while larger vessels load ot unload iu a safe 
roadstead near tbe mouth of the Hhyre. A canal recently out admits 
vessels of 800 tons quite up to the town. The town is well built, 
has 4713 inhabitants, and a very important export trade iu corn. It 
has also large timbor-yards and salt-stores, and a good commerce in 
clover and oleaginous seeds, brandy, fiax, hemp, flour, hoops, staves, 
Ac. eVarcon and La-Jnrrie aro small towns with rather more than 
1000 inhabitants each. 

To tins arrondiasement belongs also the J$lc of J24, which at its 
south-eastern extremity approaches within 24 miles of tire mainland; 
on its northern extremity there is a lighthouse called Tour-des- 
Baleiues, aud mwking tbe entrance to the Poriuis-Breton. The isle is 
17 miles long; in some places 6 miles, in o^ers only 1 mile wide. 
It has neither grass, nor spring, nor tree; but vines flourish on it, 
and a great deal of brandy is made; salt also is manufactured and 
exported from the numerous harbours of the isle. Filtered sea-water 
is used for drink. Tho isle is defended by four forts, and baa about 
16,000 iuhabitauts, who are chiefly engaged in fishing and making 
■alt. Tbe chief towns are— Aiv-en-Rd, on the west coast, which has 
a small harbour aud 3668 inhabitants; St.-JUartia-m-JiS, on the east 
coast, which is fortified, has a tribunal of conuueroe, and a population 
of 2617 ; and LorFlotte, which has a harbour for vessels of 300 tons 
and 2428 inhabitants. 

2. In 1^6 second airondissement the ohief town is 
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situated partly on a hill and partly on a marsh, on the right bank of 
the Charente, and 9 miles from its mouth, in 45“ 66' 39' N. lat., 
0” 68 W. long.: population above 20,000. Tbe approach to the town 
is defended by foi-ts all along the banks of tho river. The streete of 
tho town are broad, regularly built, and several of them planted with 
double rows of acacias and poplars; the houses are low. The finest 
buildings are—the marine hospital, which stitmls on a height outside 
tbe town, the residence of the port ^miral, the baguio, the civil and 
miUtai 7 hospital, and more especially the arsenal and naval artiileiy 
school, in -connection with which are dock-yards, rope-walks, aud 
other establishments for manufacturing everything necessary to the 
completion of the largest men-of-war, fast sailing-vessels, and steamers. 
Other remarkable objects are the largo saw-milH, the water-works for 
cleansing the harbour, the theatre, Ac. The naval harbour, which 
ranks as the third hm'bour of its kind in France, has a depth of 
22 feet at low water, and 40 feet at full tide. In the part of the 
harbour allotted to inei'chantmea, ships of 900 tons can outer at all 
times. The town is the seat of a maritime prefect, has tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, a college schools of hydrography and 
of naval medicine, several sugar refineries and vinegar works, and a 
large trade in colonial produce and the staple products of the depart¬ 
ment. It is surrounded by ramparts which are planted with trees. 
The importance of Rochefort dates from 1666, when it was made a 
naval station by Louis XIV. Tonnay-Charente, 10 miles E. from 
Rochefort, uu the right bank of the Cbareute, has a safe harbour, 
into which vessels of 600 tons can enter; and a population of 3435, 
who carry on a brisk trade in tbe products of the country, colonial 
produce, coal, deals, oak-staves, oil, bricks, Ac. Tbe other towus 
are Surg&rea, which has a population of 2153, and AigrtfeuilU: 
population, 1688. 

Tho lale of Aijt, which belongs to the arrondissonient of Rochefort, 
is about half a mile long aud a quarter of a mile wide. It is fertile, 
has a |K>puiatiou of about 5U0, aud is very imi>ortaiii on account of 
its position aud fortifications, which command tbe approach to Roche¬ 
fort from tho Pertuis-d’Antioche. Hero Na|>oleuu went on board an 
English linc-of-bat tie-ship, July 15, 1815. lale-JUadaine, which is 
situated close to the mouth of the Charente, and is still smaller than 
tho Isle of Aix, is also strongly fortified. 

3. In the third aiToudisaement tbe cdiief town is Mareunea, situated 
on the northern side of the embouchure of tbe Seudre, on which there 
is a harbour about half a mile from tho town. It is a well-built 
place, has tribunals of first instance aud of commerce, and 4469 
inhabitants, w'ho cany on a brisk trade iu the produce of the country, 
aud in salt mado iu the marahes near the towu, which are a source of 
great profit, but very insalubrious. Uoyan, a w'atering-place on tho 
north shore of tho Gironde, has a lightJliouse, and 2957 inhabitants; 
there is regular steam-coiiiinunicgtion betweeu this place and Bor¬ 
deaux. La-Tremblade, on the south side of the embouchure of the 
Seudre, has a small harbour, luid a population of 2551. Bnuage, a 
fortress and sea-fioi't, a few miles N. of Mareuues, and on tbe 
navigable canal of Brouago before mentioned, is now almost deserted 
on account of tho unhealthiuess of tho site. 

The Ida of OUa'on (the ancient Uliarm), which lies off tbe coast, 
between the mouths of the Chareute and the Beudre, is included in 
tbo arrondisscDieut of Mareuues. Its southern point is separated from 
the mainland by the Passe-de-MaumuBson, a strait about 24 miles 
wide, commanded by a fort. The length of the island is about 19 
miles, its greatest breadth 5 miles. The isle is traversed in its whole 
length by a road which terminates at tho north-west extremity, near 
the Chaasiron lighthouse, at the entrance of the Periuis-d'Antioche. 
It is very fertile, yielding all the products mentioned iu this article, 
and has a population of 16,000. The western coast is bold, and with¬ 
out harbours. On tho south-east of the isle, oppmite Brouage, is the 
town of (Heron or CAtUeau-d'(Heron; which has a harbour, distilleries, 
rope-waiks, ship-building yards, and 3135 inhabitauta. Ht.-Pierre, 
which stands near tho centre of the island, has a tribunal of commerce, 
and a population of 4769. 

4. In the fourth arrondiasement tho chief town is Saintea, tho 
capital of the furmer province of Saintonge, which etanda on a hill 
above tbe left bauk of the Chareute, 43 miles B.E. from Roohelle, in 
45“ 44' 40" N. lat., 0“ 38' W. long., and has 10,000 inhabitants. The 
appearance of tho t4>wn from w^tever aide it is approached is veiy 
picturesque; but the interior consists of crooked streets, aud gene¬ 
rally ill^uilt housea The former catbedral, the churches of St.- 
Etttrope aud Bainte-Marie-dcs-Dames, are the most remarkable 
buildings. The town is t -le seat of the court of assize for the depart¬ 
ment, of tribunals of first instance and pf immmerce, and posaessee a 
college, publio library, theatre, cabinets of natural hiatoiy, antiquities, 
and natural philosophy. The departmental nureeiy is close to the 
town. Woollens, hosit ry, pottery, shoe and glove leather, and wine- 
caslu are tbe chief industrial pr^ucto; there is also a good trade iu 
corn, brandy, timber, wool, Ao. SaiutM m the Roman Mediolannm ; 
in the time of Ausonius it was calletl Hantonea, from tbe people wbo.ie 
capital it was, and hence the moderii name. Of ancient reuiaiiis the 
most interesting ore the Honuua births, amphitheatre, aud a triumphal 
arch which bears inscriptions dedicatory to Geriuaiiicus, Tiberius, 
and Drusua. Ronuun themus were discovered iu 1861 in this town, 
with ^e wall-paintings kt parte still fresh and perfect. Pom, 14 
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miles from Saintes, beautifully ntuated on the left bank of the 
Seugno, has an ecclesiastical school, and 4548 inhabitants; in the 
centre of the town are the ruins of the ancient castlo of the lords of 
Pons, n square tower of which, 108 feet high, is iifwd as a prison. 
SaajoH, 16 railoa W. from Saintes, stands on the Soudre, which here 
iN'giiis to bo navigable, and has 2217 inhabitants. O^imzac, W. of 
I'oiiH, has a population of 2610. Burio, 8t-Porchairo, and Coses, 
liave each a population under 2000. Near the last, which is on the 
road from Baintos to Rochefort, is the lai^est oak in Franco, calculated 
to bo the growth of at least 2000 years. 

5. Ill the fifth arrondissement the principal town is Jomac, which 
slatids on the Bengne, is defended by a strong castle, and has a 
tribunal of first instance and 2669 iiiLibitanbi. The other towns 
ai-o— Miramheau, which has a fine castle, a church built by the 
English, and 2384 inhabitants; Archiao, St.-Oeuis, Montendre, Mont- 
giiyuu, and Montlieu, the population of each of which does not 
exceed l.'iOO. 

G. In the sixth arrondissement the chief town is St.-Jean~t!FAngdly, 
20 miles E. from Rochefort, on the right bank of the Boutonne, which 
here begins to be navigable for smi^ craft. It is irregularly built; 
but the usage common to this iiart of Aunis of whitewashing ihe 
houses every year gives it a clean, gay look. The town has tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, a college, and a population of 6107. 
The com markct-bousc, the former abbey of St.-Jean, public baths, 
and gunpowder-mills are the moat remarkable objects in the town. 
Brandy, wine, seeds, timber, tee., are the chief articles of commeroo. 
SU-Savinien, on tlie right bank of the Charente, has 3507 inhabitants. 
Auhiuy, Bt.-Hi1aire, Tonnay>Boutoone, and Malba have each less than 
2000 inhabitants. 

The dopai'tment forms the see of the Bishop of La-Rochelle. It 
is included in the jurisdiction of the High Court of Poitiers, and 
belongs to the 14th Military Division, of which Bonleaux is the head- 
quartera. 

(Dictionnairede la Prance ; Slalietique d>: la Prance; Annuairepour 

VAh 1853.) 

CHARENTON. [Seine.] 

CHARING. [Kent.] 

CHARITfl, LA. [NikvHE.] 

CHARKOFF, or CHARKOW, a province of Southern Russia; 
formerly called Slobodsk-Ukraiue. The temtory came into the pos- 
Hcssion of the Czars about the beginning of the I7th century, and 
being almost uninbabited iti 1651, the emperor Alexei Michaelo- 
Avich iilluwud the Cosaaks of the Western Ukraine to settle in it, 
niid to enjoy the privileges guai'onteed to them by Stephen Bal^ory, 
king of Poland. They then founded five largo villages, or ‘ slobo- 
dils;' and from this cu'cumstance the name of Slobodsk was 
dcrivoil. 

The province of Charkoff is bounded N. by Kursk, E. by the country 
of the Dun Cussaks, S. by Ekateriiioslaf, and W. by PoltAvo. It con¬ 
tains 20,846 H([uaro miles, with n pojiulaiioii of 1,467,400. The country 
is geuemlly flat and the soil very fertile, yielding about 4,000,000 
qtiarters of com of all kiuds, ono-fourth of which is exi>ortcd. Flax, 
hemp, tobacco, hops, and potatoes are grown. Cattle arc excellent, 
and bees very abundant. The iudustriul establishments include 
numerous distilleries, some tan-yards, saltpetre-works, and salgans, 
or tallow-melting bouses. The forests iu this province belong chiefly 
to the crown, and cover about 2000 square miles. Game is scarce, 
but the forests abound in wolves and foxes. 

The population consists of Malo-Rusmans, Coasaks, Great Russians, 
German colonists, converted Calmucks, Jews, and Gipsies. Besides the 
militiu’y population of the Cossoks there are five colonised regiments 
of cavalry. The chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture. 
The roads are bad and the rivers not navigable. The Siovornoi-Donecz 
is the principal river, which after roceiving the Oskol in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Izyum fulls into the Don. The other rivers are the Vorskla 
and the Psiol, both falling into the Dnieper, the former of which 
belongs to the southern districts and the latter to the northern. 

The capital town, Charkoff, is noticed in a separate article. The 
other towns are:— Akhtyrka, in the west of the province, near the 
"Vorskla, Avbich has 8 churches and 13,000 inhabitants; Sumy, in the 
noith, on the right bank of the Psiol, famous for its traffic in horses, 
population 12,000: Wa/ii, S.W. of Charko^ on the road to Poltawa, 
with 10,000 inhabitants ; TchuyuQ&o, S.E. of Charkoff, on theSieveraoi- 
DoDecZf whioh ia tho head-quarterB of a Cossak regicnenty and has 
10,000 i^abitants : Belopol, or Bielopalje, N.W. of Sumy, on a feeder 
of tho Dema, population 10,000: Ubedjan, or Lebedine, S.&W. of 
Sumy, wi^ 6000 inhabitants : Bogoduchow, N.W. of Charkoff, popu¬ 
lation 6800 : Miropblje, population 0800 : Kramohuttk, W. of Charkoff, 
on the right bank of tho Morlo, with 5000 inhabitants: and Smiiew, 
or Zmiew, on tho Sievemoi-Donecz, population 5000. Many of these 
towns are fortified, and nearly all of them, even including the pubU< 
buildinn, are constmoted of wood. 

CHARKOFF, or CHARKOW (pronounced Kharkoff), a town in 
Southern Russia, in 49“ 60' N. lat., and about 83" 26' E. long., 
between two small rivers, the Chorkowa and the Lopan, which WL 
into the Doneoz, one of the largest tributaries of the Don.' 
is the capital of the province of Charkoff, and may be considered as 
being pbwed on tho boundary-line between the fertile oountiy which 
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extends over the centre of Russia, and the large deserts known under 
the name of steppes which occupy the southern districts of the empire. 
This town consists of numeriius narrow winding streets of wooden 
houses: it contains about 18,000 inhabitants. Charkoff has been 
chosen by tho Russian government as the centre of iustruotion for the 
southern provinces. The university, erected in 1803, has connected 
with it a botanic garden, a collection of natural objects, an observa¬ 
tory, and a library of 21,000 volumes. There is also a seminary for 
ilergymen, a military academy for forty children of poor noblemen, 
a grammar school, and an institute of education for young ladies, with 
some olher schools. Charkoff is a place of considerahle trade; the 
manufactures include artides of Cossak clothing, exMKmt carpets, 
bit cloaks, soap, candles, and leather. Four great fairs are held iu 
;he course of the year; of these one is for wool; at the others vast 
quantities of manufactured goods are sold. The fair held in May 
generally lasts for about two weeks. Many merchants from the inte¬ 
rior of Russia frequent the furs of Charkoff. 

CHARLBURT. [Oxfobubhibe.] 

CHARLEMONT, a frontier fortress of Frtmoe, is so united with the 
adjacent town of Givet on the opposite side of the river Meuse as to 
~orm one town, which under the name Qivet will be found noticed in 

'.Yia AttTlIT'NrVWn 

CHARLEROI, or CHARLEROY, a town in tho province of 
Hoiiiault, in Belgium, situated on tho banks of the Sambre, 20 miles 
E.S.E. from Mons, and 33 nules S. from Brussels, in 50° 23' N. lat., 
and 4" 25' E. long.: the population of the town is 6150. This town, 
with the whole of Hainaul^ was united to tho French republic, and 
formed part of the department of Jemmapes. In 1814 it became 
part of the kingdom of tho United Netherlands; and in 1815, during 
the himdred days, it being in possessiou of tho Prussians, they were 
attacked by Napoleon, and driven from it a few days before the 
battle of "IVaterloo. Since tho general peace the fortifications have 
been greatly improved. ^ 

Charleroi is built in the form of an amphitheatre, on the side of a 
steep hill which rises from the Iwinks of the Sambre. The town 
oon^ua glass-houses, taimeries, dye-housos, rope-walks, salt and sugar 
refineries, and factories for spinnmg wool But the principal sources 
of prosperity are tho coal-mines and iron-furnaces in the district. 
About 90 coid-pits, 70 high furnaces, and 50 iron-foundries are in and 
near the town. The iron-works are so near together that tho whole 
are visible from one spot. In tho town and neighbourhood about 
6000 persons are said to be employed in uail-makiug. 

Charleroi is connected by railway with most of the principal towns 
of Belgium; the highroads from Brussels, Mons, and Namur meet 
at Charleroi Tho Brussels aud Charleroi Canal affords great facilities 
of Avater communication. 

CHARLESTON, the principal i>ort and largest city in the state of 
South Carolina, is situated in the county of Charleston, upon a narrow 
tongue of land formed by the confluence of the livers Ashley and 
Cooper, in 32“ 46' 33’’ N. lat., 79° 67' 27" W. long. Tho population 
of the city iu 1840 was 29,201; in 1850 it was 42,985, exclusive of 
tho suburb of St. Philip, which contains about 16,000 hihabitants. 
Tho city is divided into four wards, and is governed by a mayor 
aud 12 aldermen. Charleston harbour, which is spacious aud con¬ 
venient, is formed by the mstaary of the two rivers, and protected 
from the Atlantic by Sullivan’s Island on the north, and Folly Island 
on the south. The entrance, which is between these islands, is 
obstructed by a nu^o of sand-banks, which make three ohonnels by 
wbied^ Tessels drawing 16 feet of water may enter the port, but tho 
passage is rendered difficult and uncertain by the tides and the 
shifb^ of the sands. The city is protected by Fort Moultrie, on 
Sullivan’s Island, Castle Pinckney two miles, and Fort Johnson about 
four miles below the city. 

Charleston waa^uuded iu 1680,17 years after tho granting of the 
colony by Charles 11. to the Earl of Clarendon. There had indeed 
been a settlement formed on the site in 1672, and another named 
Oyster Point Toivn iu 1677, but botli were soon abandoned. For 
rather more than a century C Wlestou was the capital of the province, 
Columbia, now the seat of government, not Imving been founded 
until 1787. Tho site on which the city is built is low, and far from 
healthy. The oit}[ is regularly laid out in parallel streets extending 
between the two rivers aud crossed by other streets at right anglm. 
The houses are for the most part of brick, spacious and lofty, and 
fumished Avith balconies and verandahs, in order to protect the 
interior from the sun. The streets are generally narrow, ranging 
from 86 to 70 feet in vridth, and unpaved, and the soil being sandy, 
considerable annoyance is experience in windy weather from durt 
and sand. To shelter the passengers from the sun, rows of a tree 
called the 'pride of India’ ore planted on each aide of the streets; 
this tree does not grow to any oonsi^rable height but its btunohos 
are spreading and its foliage thick, and it possesses the further 
advantage of not harbouring insects. 

Tho toAvn contains a city-ball, exchange, custom-house, district 
court-house, guard-houses, theatre, orpl^-house, hospitol, alms¬ 
house, two arsenals, two markets, a college, nearly 40 pla^ of publio 
wordiip, several bigh-Mhools, an orphan asylum, and other buudings 
devoted to benevolrat purposes, l^ere are besides an academy of 
fine arts, a literary and plmosophieal society, and a city library oon- 
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taining aboub 24,000 yolumea. There are WTeral banka and aaauranoe 
companiea. Four daily and four weekly nowapapera are published 
in the city. Charleston possesses one of the finest floating dry docks 
in the United States. The yellow fever has made frequent ravages 
in Charleston, but its effects have been obiofiy con&ned to strangers, 
and especially those from more northern climates. The place is not 
considered unhealthy by natives. 

Charleston is a place of very considerable trade. Nearly all the 
cotton and rioe ezpot^d from the state are sMpped from this port. 
The amount of registered and licensed tonnage belonging to the port 
in 1850 was ^^93 tons, of which 17,916 tons were employed in the 
coasting trac^ In the year ending 30th June, 1850, the vessels that 
entered and left the port in the prosecution of foreign trade were— 
inwards 303 of 96,619 tons; outwards 851 of 121,367 tons; but the 
main trade as explained under Caholiita, South, is carried on 
coastwise with New York, whence the staple commodities of South 
Carolina are shipped to foreign countriea For carrying on this trade 
with New York there are several well provided linos of steam-ships 
and sailing vessels. Kognlnr lines of packets also sail between 
Charleston and Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Providence, New 
Orleans, Wilmington, and Savannah. The cotton received in Charles¬ 
ton from the interior in 1850 amounted to 400,714 bales, and of sea- 
island to 17,994 bales, of which 365,827 bales of uiiland, and 16,437 
bales of seo-ialand wei*e exported. The receipts of rice in the same 
year amounted to 147,690 ]^rrcls,'nnd the exi>orts to 134,417 barrels. 
Cotton and rice are now the staple exports; the former staple exports 
of Charleston, staves, lumber, furs, peltries, indigo, and tobacco l^ing 
of very inferior importance. The inland communication of the city 
is facilitated by the Santee Canal which connects the port with the 
Hautee River. But a far more important auxiliary has been the 
system of railways earned out in South Carolina, by which the city 
is placed in close connection with most of the more fertile districts 
of the state; and when the railways now in course of construction 
are comi>Ieted Charleston will have access both to the Mississippi 
and the Ohio. 

The Charleston College was chai*tci'ed In 1785; it is now one of 
the most flourishing institutions of the kind in the southern states: 
in 1850 it hod 6 professors and 70 students. The college buildings are 
commodious. It possesses a good philosophical apparatus, and a 
library of 2000 volumes. The Medical College, which was established 
in 1833 is empowered to confer medical degrees: in 1850 it hod 
8 professors and 150 students. The building is a handsome edifice, for 
which the city council of Charleston appropriated 15,000 dollars. The 
other public schools are a high-school founded in 1839, which averages 
from 130 to 150 {uipils, and free schools with about 400 scholars. 

CHARLESTOWN. [ABKnTJKJ3.v.SHiBK ; Fifeshibe; Massachu- 

CHAULEVILLE. fAnnENNHS.] 

CHARLOTTE TOWN. [Phinck EowAitn’s Islakd.] 

CHARLOTTENBURG. mBAunEiiBUBO.] 

. CHARLOTTESVILLE. [VatoisiA.l 

CHARLY. fATSBE.] 

OHAROLLAIS, a district of Bourgogne, named from its chief town 
Charulles, gave during their father’s lifetime the title of count to 
Philippe le Bon and Charles le T4mdraice, the two last of the great 
feuded dukes of Bourgogne. It is now included in the department of 
8a0ne-et-Loire, except a small peurt west of the Loire, which is in the 
department of Allier. The Canal dii Centre which connects the 
Loire with the Sadne, is sometimes called the Charollais Canal. 

CHAROLLES. [^6wk-kt-Loibe.] 

CHARTRAIN, a district in France comprising the territory about 
Chartres, formed part of the more extensive district of Lo-Beauco. It 
takes its name immediately from its capital, Chartres, bnt originally 
from the Celtic tribe Cai-nutea, by whom, at the of the Roman 
invasion, it was peopled. This nation is mentioned by Livy among the 
tribes which invaded Italy in the time of Torquinius Priscus. In the 
time of Ceesar they extended from the Seine to the country south of 
the Loire; their chief towns were Oenabum (Orldans), Autrioum 
(Chartres), and Dnrocaasia (Dreux). The district of Charirain is now 
included in the department of Eure-et-Loir. 

CHARTRES, a city in France, capital formerly of La-Boanoe, now 
of the deportment of Eure-et-Loir, the seat of tribunals of first in¬ 
stance and of commerce, of a communal college end diocesan seminary, 
stands on the slope and at the foot of a hiU above the Eure (a feeder 
of the Seine), 65 miles by railway S.W. from Paris, in 48” 26' 24 ^ N. lat., 
and 1” 29' 53”. E. long.; and a population of 16,680j including 
the whole commune. 

Chartres is a very ancient city. Under the Roman dominion it was 
called AiUricum (from Autnra the ancient ngniA of the Eure), but 
in the 4th century this name was replaced by that of the people, 
the Camutes [Chartbaih], in whose territory it was. The only 
remains of Roman antiquity are some subterranean aqueducts and 

-supposed to have been a great centre of 

Druidical worship; to Druidism succeeded the worship of the 
gods of the Capitol, and those gave place to Christianity about 
the end of the 4th century a.i>. On the downfall of the Roman 
empire it passed into the hands of the Frankish kings; Abont a.d. 600 
Thierry II., king of OrHaus and Bourgogne, besieged the town, which 
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was well fortified, and succeeded in taking it by making a breach 
in the ojiueduct and depriving the inhabitants of water. In 858 
it was pillagail and burnt by the Northmen; when re-built it was 
soon after taken again by them under their famous leader 
but given up on the townsmen and the bishop agreeing to pay a certain 
sum us a ransom. Their neglect t<^ pay this tribute caused another 
siege and capture of the town in 872. In 911 the townsmen suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the attacks of the famous Rollo, the first duke of 
Normandie. 

In the middle ages Chartres was the capital of a county which was 
in the 10th century united with that of Blois and Tours. Towards 
the end of tho lltli centuiy •tha city was aurroimded by ramparts 
wliich still remain. Tho ramparts were pierced by seven gato-cntrances, 
one of which (Porto Guillaume) still retains its warlike appearance, 
being flanked by two massive towers united by a curtain, and crowned 
by a projecting gallery with parapets and inacbicolatioiis. 

In tho bloody feuds between the Bourguignona and Annagnacs 
Chartres was taken by tho former, and passed under the dominion 
of tho English, who held it till 1432, when it was recovered from them 
by surprise by Dunois. In 1691 it was taken by Henri IV., who was 
consecrated in the cathedral three years afterwards. The county of 
Chartres when bestowed on the Duchess of Ferrara was erected into 
a duchy; it subsequently came by marriage to the dukes of Nemours, 
by whom it was resigned to the crown. Louis XIII. bestowed it upon 
his brother Gaston, duke of Orleaus; upon his death Louis XIV. gave 
it to his brother Philippe, duke of Orleans, from whom the duchy 
was inherited up. to the period of the first French revolution by his 
lineal descendants. The eldest son of Louis Philippe bore the title of 
Duke of Chartres at tho time of his father’s accemiion to the throne. 

The city of Chartres is situated on the brow of a hill, at the foot 
of which is the river Eure, which flows here in two channels—one 
within and the other without the ramparts, which are surrounded by 
a circuit of public walks. Chartres is divided into Iho upper and 
lower towns: the upper has some tolerably commodious streets, and 
contains the principal public ediflees ; the lower town is ill built and 
ill laid out; the streets which unite the two are so steep as to be 
almost inncce.sstblo to can'iages. Everything about the place has an 
air of antiquity: tho 1100.468 arc for the most part ohl and built of 
woodeu planks; many of them have the gable towards the street and 
the doorway iu the form of a pointed arch, with gothic oraaments. 
Tho suburb of Bourgneuf by which the rood from Paris enters tho 
town is long and straggling, and consists of cottages with their gables 
towanls tho street. There are iu (Uiartres four squares : one in the 
lower town, that of St.-PuTro, bordered with two rows of trees, and 
adjacent to the ancient gothic church, from which it takes its name; 
two in the upper town, namely, tho corn-market and the herb-market; 
and one, tho handsomest of all, called La Place des Barricades, outside 
tho walls. The herb-market is adorned by an olielisk erected iu memory 
of General Morceau. The Eure below the town drives a great number 
of mills. 

Tho finest edifice in Choi’trcs is tho gothic cathedral of Notre Dame, 
which is one of the largest churches in France, and one of tho most 
vast and imposing structures of the middle ages. It was commenced 
about 1920 by Bishop Fulbert, but dedicated only iu 1260 when still 
unfinished, one of the spireS nut having been erected till the 16th 
century. The principal front, which is 164 feet in breadth, presents 
two sqviare towers surmounted by two lofty oct^onal pyramids, and 
separated by an iuierval of 55 feet. Tho old spire, which rises to the 
height of 374 feet, is of plain orchitoctnre, but cosed with stone curi¬ 
ously carved like the scales of a fish, and appears to le.au towards the 
spectator on whatever side he stands. The new spire is 413 feet high, 
built in the florid stylo, and so much admired as to have become pro¬ 
verbial for its beauty. The lower story of the fo^'ade, which is ap¬ 
proached by five stone steps, has a triple portal with pointed arches, 
and adorned with statues. Above the doorways ariJ throe arched 
windows with stained glass, and still higher a su|H!rb rose window. 
The entrances on tho north and south sides are also approiiched by 
flights of stone steps ; that on the south has 17 steps, on the extre¬ 
mities of wMch are columns and statues. In each of these fronts are 
toiple projecting porticoes with deep doorways between them; over 
these are niches for statues and a series of five windows,* with a cixoular 
window above as before. The interior of the church is admirable for 
the justness of its proportions; it is richly decorated and dimly lighted 
through above 130 painted glass windows, most of which date from 
the 13th century, and are so ohaiged with colour as scarcely to allow 
light enough to penetrate the building to enable persons to read. 

A mr>og many decorations of the interior, must be named the screen 
that separates the choir from its aisles, the tracery work on which 
has been compared to * point-lace in stone.’ The cnoir is beautiftil; 
it is adorned with statues and bas-reliefs of various merit: the Descent 
from tho Cross, a bas-relief by Bririan, is a chef-d’oeuvre; and the Pre¬ 
sentation of our Saviour in the Temple, by the same sculptor, is much 
admired. There is a noble group ^behind the high altar of the As¬ 
sumption of the Virgin, also by Bndan. The inner dimenaioas of tho 
cathedral are as follows;—entire length, 486 feet, breadth, 11 li feet; 
length of transepts, 218 feet, breadth, 89 feet; nave, 246 _ feet in 
length; height to the keystone of the vault, 115 feet ^ The aislm ^ 
22 feet wide and 52 feet high. There are double aisles round the 
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ohoir, and the circuit of the church may be made by a gallety formed 
in the walls above the great windows of the nave and choir. Under 
the cathedr^ is a subterranean church, the descent to which is by five 
different staircases. The cathedral was covered with a metal roof in 
1841, the old roof having been destroyed by fire in 1836. 

Other remarkable buildings are the church of St.'Pbre and that 
of St.-Andr4, which was not long ago used as a storehouse; the 
bar^ks; the public library, which oontams 40,000 volumes; the 
general hospital; and the residence of the prefect. The town gives 
title to a bishop; and has a fine botanical garaen. 

Chai'tres has the best regulated corn-market in Franco. The mea¬ 
suring and selling the grain, and receiving payment for it, is managed 
^a corporation of women, who in on hour, at most, effect all the 
transactions of the market, often comprising the sole of 6000 quintals 
of wheat, besides what is sold by sample and delivered at the storea 
The town has also an important market for wool. Sumo woollen goods 
and hosioiy are manufacturefl; a good quantity of leather is matlo, 
and there are several dye-houses. The railway from Paris to Brest 
passes through Chartrea 

{Dicliannaw de la France; Viailhl, Giographic; Annuaire pour TAn 
1853.) 

CHARTREUSE. flsfeRK.] 

CHATEAU-CHINON. [NifevajE.] 

CHATEAU-D’OLERON. [v^UABENTE-IyrfeBIEUMI!.] 
CHATEAU-OONTIER. [Mayenne.] 

CHATEAU-PONSAT. [ViExyE, Haute.] 

CHATEAU-RENAKD. [Boi'CHEs-DU-RadNE.] 
CHATEAU-THIERRY. (AtsNK.] 

CHATEAUBRIAND. [JLyiUE-lNPfeniKrnE.] 

CHATEAUDUN. fEuttE-ET-Loin.] 

CHATEAULIN. [FiNisTfeKK.] 

CHATEAUROUX, capital of the department of Iiidre, in France, 
stauds in 46® 48' 50" N. lafc, 1“ 41' 61'' E. long., on a rising ground in 
a vast plain near the loft bank of the indre, 165 miles S. from 
Paris by railway through Orleans and Vieizon, and has 14,276 inha¬ 
bitants, including the whole commune. The town, which was 
formerly ill built and dirty, has been within the lost twenty years 
gruatly improved. Tho streets ara now straight, wide, and well 
paved; and there are severol spacious squares. 'The principal build¬ 
ings arc—the old castle (built in 950 by a Frank chief, Raoul le Large), 
which gave origin and name to the town, and part of which non,’ serves 
for governuieiit offices, tho town-house, tho theatre, the church of the 
Cordeliers, and tho residence of the prefect, which adjoins tho old 
castle. Chateauroux is one of the principal seats of cloth manufacture 
in the centre of Franco; its cloths are manufactured fram excellent 
wool, but are more remarkable for strength than for fint ness. Cotton 
hosiery, worsted, tilm, paper, and leather are also manufactured; and 
there is a good trade in com, iron, wool, cattle, slieep, &c. The town 
has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, and a 
consultative chamber of manufactures. (IHvfionnaire Ue. ia France j 
Mac^egor, Statistics ; Annuaire pour PAn 18.53.) 

CHATELLEBAULT. [Viesne.] 

CHATHAM, Kent, a market-town and parliamentary borough, in 
the hundred of Chatham aud Oillingham and lathe of Aylesford, 
stands on the right bonk of the river Medway, in 61® 23^N. lat., 
0® 31' E. long., 24 miles W.N.W. from Canterbury, 30 miles E.S.E. 
from London by road. The Strood station of tho North Kent railway, 
which is two miles from Chatham, is 31 miles from Loudon. In 1851 
tho population of tho parliamentary borough of Chatham wtui 28,424. 
The borough returns one member to tho Imperial Paidiament; it is 

? )verncd by a head constable under the magistrates of Rochester. 

he living of Chatham is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Rochester. 

The town of Chatham includes Brompton, a village connected with 
the dockyard and naval and luilituiy aitablishments. 'The High- 
street in Chatham, about Ij n tiles in length, is narrow ; and a consi¬ 
derable portion of the town itself is irregular and ill-built. Many of 
the houses ore constructed of timber, probably from tho facility of 
purobasing refuse wood from the dockyard in former times. The 
water supply^ is chiefly obtained by wells and pumps from tho upper 
c^lk formation: the wells vary in depth from 18 to 120 feet; five of 
the pumps are publia 

_ From various discoveries made in erecting the fortifications wUch 
molose the naval and military estaldishments at Chatham it seems 
probable that the Romans had a cemetery here. Several uicicnt 
graves other excavations have been opened, and Roman bricks, 
tiles, corns, and weapons found. The name of the town is Saxon, and 
was written Cetebam or Caottbam, which appears to signify ’ the 
^loge of oott^oa’ It continued an insignificant place until tho 
fonwtion of the dockyard, to which the town owes its origin. 

The parish church was almost entirely rebuilt in 1788. St. John’s 
ehuroh waa erected in 1821 by the commissioners for building new 
ohurohea. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
Independents, Bible Christiana, Irvingites, Swodenbonriaus, and 
Unitarians; two National schools, a British school, a Proprietary 
sobool, a Bagged school, and a mechanics institution. An hoapitaltor 
lepers was sstabliahed in Chatham by Bishop Qundulph in the reign 
ofWilllMB the Conqueror. The onlyporUon of the buildi^ now 


existing is a small chapel; the revenues of the estate are in tho hands 
of the Dean of Rochester. the High-street is an hospital for ten 
decayed mariners and shipwrights, which was founded by Sir John 
Hawkins in 1692, and incorpora^l Queen Elizabeth in 1694. A 
military lunatic asylum provides accommodation for 30 officers ami 
100 privates. There ore several minor charities. 

The extensive naval and military establishments are at Brompton, 
a little distance from the town, and entirely separated from u' by 
a line of fortifications. The dockyurd waa founded by Queen 
Eliza^th, previous to tho invasion of toe Armada, on the site of whiit 
is now termed the Ordnance Wharf, and occasionally toe Old Dock. 
It was removed to its present situation in 1622, the demands of the 
navy requiring increostd accommodation. Elizabeth erected Upnor 
Castle, on the opposite side of tho Medway, for the purpose of 
defending too dock^’ard and shipping. But this fort proved inef¬ 
fectual we protection from the attempt of the Dutch, under Do 
Ruytor, who in 1667 having taken iShoemoss, dispstehed his vice- 
admiral, Van Ghent, with 17 sail of light ships and 8 fire ships to 
destroy Chatham. He siiccceded in breaking a chain stretched uctoss 
tho Medway, and in spite of the fire from the castle bui'ut and sunk 
some ships. Finding the country alai-med, he retired, cartying off a 
ship of war named the Royal Qbarles. This event was the cause of 
additional aud stronger fortifications being erected. 'The dockyard 
was subsequently ounsidembly enloiged. 

From too year 1757 down to 1806, new buildings were erected, ami 
the extensive area occupied 1^ the different establishments was 
inclosed by a strong line of fortifications on the laud side, and pro¬ 
tected on toe river side by strengthening Upnor Castle, by tlio erection 
of a martello tower c:dlcd OillJugbam Fort on tho Chatham side, ami 
other defeuces. Upnor Castle is ut present men ly a powder uia^^^aziae. 

7'he naval and military establishmeuts uow comprise the <lockyniHl, 
nearly a mile in length, which has four wet docks capable of n-coiving 
vessels of the largest size, and nine building-slips, of whieli six aro for 
first-rates; mutol mills; an extensive arsenal; barracks on a large 
scale for artillery and engineers, infantry aiul royal murines; a pork of 
artilleiy; triagaziues and store-houses; besides a liandeomc ilock- 
ehapel, and a nuiuber of hubilaliuus for the civilians who are omiiloycd. 
Tho principal nmst-hoiise is 240 feet long by 120 feet wide. 'The 
rope-houso is 1128 feet in length,and 474 i^et wide: in it cables 101 
fa!boms in length lusd 25 inches in circiunfcreiicc aro made. 'The 
sail-loft is 210 foot in length. The machinery used in all the depart¬ 
ments is of the very best kind. A duplicate of Brunei’s block-making 
machine is kept hero, ready tor use in caise the machine ut Fortsmouth 
should get out of order, 'i'ho engineer barracks are built in a plain 
and sliuple style, and are extensive and couveiiient. Near the dock- 
yani gato is n largo naval hospital, wliich was erected at the suggt^tion 
of William 1V. when lord high admiral. 

After the fire at Devonport tloekyard in 1840, which was greatly 
extended owing to the tarred wooden and paper roofs which covered 
the building-slips, the admiralty began gradually to replace such roofs 
with othcra mode of metal. Nearly all the slips at Chatham have heon 
recently either rebuilt or strengthened au«l re;iaired. The luotal milLi 
aro more extensive than at any other of the <lock 3 'ards. In 1848 the 
metal mills produced 700 tons of sheet copper, 400 tons of bolt copper, 
and 800 tons of remauufactured iron per annum. All the old copper 
sheeting from the various dockyanls is ro-meltod hero into sheets. 

There are saw-mills at Woolwich, Chutluun, and Shcerness; but 
toose at Chatham are the most oomplete. Tho Chatham mills could 
inde^, it is said, cut timber enough for most of tho yards. It is 
merely straight cutting: the machinery employed is not fitted for cut¬ 
ting the curved i>ieces required in usliip, which are still cut by h a n d . 

There is an establishment at Chatham, founded in 1812, for toe 
instruction of officers aud privates of tho engineer branch of the army. 
Men belonging to the Engineers, and to the Suppora and Miners, ai-o 
here instructed in all that relates to fortification, garrison operations, 
and field service. Young men intended for officers in the engineering 
corps, after preliminary training at Addisoombe or Woolwich, receive 
toe practiciu part of their proiessioual education at the Chatham 
institution. 

Tho ‘ Chest’ at Chatliam was established in the reign of Elizabeto, 
and was originally a voluntary contribution from tho monthly wages 
of seamen for the support of their maimed and superannuated 
brethren, but which soon settled into a compulsory payment. On tho 
recommendation of toe Commissioners of N aval Inquiry, it was, by the 
48 George IIL c. 119, removed to Greenwich. Instead of a montldy 
payment from the wages of seamen the amount is now charged 
annually on the consolidated fund. 

At Rochester Bridge the Medway, which discharges into the same 
ODstuary with the Thames, is a laxge tidal river. The rise is 18 feet 
"u ** neap tides at Chatham. Above Roebestcr 

toe mgh lands approach each bank of the river, forming a kind of 
amphitbeatre about Chatoam and Rochester on the east aide, aud 
also on toe west, closing on the river at Uraor Castle. Below Cbat- 
h^ dockyards the high lands decline, finitil|bi the right and then on 
the left bank, forming a flat muwby counUy to the spacious outlet 
of toe Medway at Sbeerness. 

(l^ted, Fenty Douglas, JVmia Sritmmiea/ Pepvs, Dvarv: Cam- 
fMnteatvm from Oheuhem.) 
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CHATHAM ISLANDS its % group.- of islands situated In the 
Paeifio, east of New Zealand, bettreen 4i^> 40 and 4S* 20' 8. lat, 170* 
and 177*' 20' W. long. JThey consist of one large island, two of 
moderate extent, and several smalflhr islands. The largest is called 
Warekauri, and is in the form of a hammer with a short handle, the 
heiul of the bammer towards the north being 48 miles long from oast 
to west, and the handle, or southern peninsula, about 80 miles in 
length. DiaBTenbach, by a rough computation, gives the area at 477 
nautical miles, or 806,280 acres, of which however 67,000 acres at 
least are water, being lakes, lagoons, Ac., so that the land is not more 
than 247,080 acres. The southern shores of the southern peninsula 
are lined with rocky cliffs, but the remainder terminates in a low 
sandy beach, with the exception of a few headlands along the northern 
coast, which are formed Tty low rocky masses. The country rises 
gradually from the beach for one or two miles, when it extends on an 
undulating level. The mitral part of the island is occupied by a 
laige lake called Te Wanga, which is about 25 miles long and between 
6 and 7 miles broad. It is surrounded by hills, cither wooded or 
bogCT. 

Tno surface of the tract which lies west of the northern part of 
the Te Wanga Lake is diveraified by a considerable number of hills 
of a pyramidal shape, and consisting a# basalt. Of these hills there 
is none above 800 feet in height. In their vicinity the soil is veiy 
fertile, being in its natural state covered with a vegetation of fum and 
trees, mixed together and appearing like oases in the surrminding 
bog. The intervening tracts are covered with bog. Wherever the 
superfluous water hhs been carried off by a natural outlet a rich vege¬ 
tation of fern and New Zealand flax {Phormimn tenax) has sprung up, 
which gives additional firmness to the soil by the decayed leaves, and 
yields a rich harvest to the native planter. This is particularly the 
case on the low hills above the sea-shore. In this part several lakes 
occur at the back of the low hills which run parallel to the const. 
They arc surrounded by gently sloping hills, but have generally an 
outlet fur their waters iutu the sea. The best portion of the island 
is that south of the lake, which has an umlulating suiface, is not so 
boggy as the rest, and is either covered with an oi)en forest of mode¬ 
rate sixed trees or with high fern, iu which enso the land can be 
brought under cultivation with little labour. The soil is veiy fertile 
and the vegetation is vigorous. 

On the western side of the island is a large bay, called Waitanga 
Bay, in which there are five harbours behind some jirojccting headlands. 
On the Bouthem shore of the bay is Waitanga harbour, which bos 
excellent anchorage in between 6 and 12 fathoms water. This harbour 
receives the largest river in the island, the Mangatu, which comes 
from some hills on the south ; though its whole course does not 
exceed 12 miles, it is navigable for boats for about three miles from 
its mouth, but it has a bar across its mouth, which is passable for 
boats only at high-water. On the northern side of Waitanga Bay 
are four harboura, one of which, Wangaroa, is fraqucntly visited by 
vessels, and affoi'ds complete protection against all winds. The 
northern shore of the island is much exposed, hut contains a sheltered 
bay called Kaiiigaroa, which is stated to have good anchorage, in 
from 10 to 12 fathoms water. Whalers frequently visit Oingo, the 
sontb-eivstem headland of the island, where the hills ofler some pro¬ 
tection against wind and sea. 

The climate is veiy mild. In winter (from May to July) the 
thermomrter never rises above 60°, nor descends below 45°, after 
eight o’clock in the morning. The air is always moist and cool, but 
never misty, the vapour being carried off by the constant breezes. 
In winter there are showers of rain for a few hours every week. The 
prevailing winds are north-east and south-west. The climate apiieara 
very favourable to Europeans. 

The natives cultivate potatoes, different kinds of turnips, cabbages, 
taro (drum esculentum), some tobacco, and abundance of pumpkins, 
which form a great part of their food. There are several kinds of 
trees, which are of tho species found in New Zealand: the karaka- 
troe {Cw-ynocarput htvigaius) forms the largest part of the forest. 
No kind of quadrupod occurs, except the Norwegian rat. Birds are 
numerous: in the lakes and on tho sea-shores aro ducks, snipes, 
plovers, curlews, and redbills; in the forests the mocking-bird, a 
little green parroquet, the mako-moko, a singing-bird, and the large 
New Zealand pigeon. Fish «re abundant. Both the spermaceti and 
black whales are seen in great numbers off the shore. 

Theso islands were diaoovered in 1791 by Broughton, of his 
Majesty’s ship Chatham, who took possession of them in the name of 
the king. They were afterwards fiequently visited by whalers, and 
in 1840 a whaling station was eatabliiAed at Oinga. Broughton found 
them inhabited by a people belonging to the Malay race. They aro 
not so tall, muscular, and well proportioned as the New Zealanders; 
and their complexion is darker. The natives, of whom a conipara- 
tivoly small number remain, have been reduced to a state of slavery 
and degradation by two tribes of New Zealiuiders. Tho number of 
the New Zealanders wh^ettled in the Chatham Islands is stated to 
have been 800: and, by ffeans of the labour of their slaves, a portion 
of Warekauri vras soon -brought into cultivation, so that they could 
AiraiHh supplies for the few vessels which annually resdrt to the island. 

Bonth-east of Wardwuri lies Rangi-hante, or Pitt's Island, which 
ia about 12 miles long and 8 miles broad. It consists principally of 


a hill of moderate elevation, having a flat top, whose dedivities 
'temiinftte near the coast. It has no harbourji and ia stated to be 
inhabited by a small number of aboriginal natives. The other island 
fure mere rocks, and only fraqnented by set^irds. 

(Dieffenbach, 'Account of the Chat^m IsUnds,’ in Zotufon 
Ckographical Journal, vol. xi.) 

CHATILLON-DE-MICHAILLE. [Atw.] 
CHATILLON-LES-DOMBES. [Aiif.] 

CHATRE, LA. [Istdbe.] 

CHATSWORTH. [DsBBTsinRS.] 

CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER. [Alabama.] 

CHAUDIERE. [Canada.] 

CHAUDPOOB. IBabeillt.] 

CHAUMONT. [Mabne, Hacte.] 

CHAUNY. fAMHE.] 

CHAUSSEY. [Mancbe. La.] 

CHAUX-DE-FOND. [Nkufchatel.] 

CHAVANOES. [Aube.] 

CHEADTjE, Staffordshire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Cheadle and hundred of Totmonslow 
South, is situated near the Tean Brook, which flows into the Chiimet, 
in 52° 59' N. lat., 1“ 59' W. long.; 14 miles N.N.E. from Stafford, 
and 146 miles N.W. by N. from London by road ; Alton station of 
tho North Staffordshire railway, which is 4 miles from Cheadle, is 
144 miles distant from London. Tho population of the town of 
Cheiulle in 1851 was 2728. The town is governed by the county 
magistrates. Tho living is a rectoiw in the archdeaconry of Stafford 
anti dioceso of Lichfield. Cheadfe Poor-Law Union contains 15 

( >arishes and townships, with an area of 54,631 acres, and« popu- 
atioii in 1851 of 18,177. 

Cheoille is called Cedla in the Domesday Book. The town is 
within the moorland district of North Staffordshire, and ia situated 
in the midst of hills formerly barren, but recen'-ly covert by planta¬ 
tions of timber-trees. Cheadle is irregularly laid out, and consists of 
indifferently-built houses. 

The old church hiid some fine examples of the decorated style in 
its windows, arches, and tracery; but in 1887 it was found necessary 
to take it down, and a new one was built in its place. A splendid 
Roman Catholic church built from designs by Mr. Pugin was opened 
with great ceremony in 1846. The chief portion of the expense of 
this building was borne by the Earl of Shrewsbury. There are 
places of worship for Independents and Wesleyan, Now Connexion, 
and Primitive Methodists. 

In the town aro a Free school, two National schools, and an Infant 
school. Tiio school-house belonging to tho Roman Catholics is a 
largo and fine building. There are a public parochial library and a 
savings bank. A county court is held in the town. 

The chief manufactories of Cheadle are copper works, brass works, 
and a tape manufactory; a little coal-mining is also carried on. Tho 
Caldon Canal passes along tho valley of the Churuet two or three 
miles from the town. 

(Communication from Cheadle.) 

CHEDDAR. [Sourbsetsiiibb.] 

CHEDUBA. [Aracan.] 

CHELMBFORu, Es^^ex, a bounty town, and the seat of a Poor- 
T,aw Union, in the parish and hundred of Chelmsford, is situated on 
the river Chelmcr, in 51° 44' N. lat., 0° 28' E. long.; 29 miles N.S. 
by E. from Loudou by road, and 291 miles by the Eastern Counties 
railway. The population of tho town of Chelmsford was 6033 in 
1851. The parish is under the management of a Local Board of 
Health. The living Is a rectory iu tho archdeaconiy of Essex and 
dluceso of Rochester. Chelmsford Poor-Law Union contains 31 

1 >arishe3 and townships, with an area of 81,738 acres, and a popu- 
ation in 1851 of 32,253. 

Chelmsford is situated nearly in the centre of Essex, on the high 
road from London to Ipswich. The town derives its name from an 
ancieut ford over the river Chelmer, near its coufluonce with the river 
Cann. The manor was formerly in possession of the bishops of 
London. About the time of Henry 1. it became a place of some 
importance. Maurice, then bishop of London, built ^ stone bridge 
over the Cann and diverted to it the public road which previouuy 
passed through Writtln. by which means he made Chelmsford the 
great thoroughfara to Suffolk and Norfolk. The present bridge over 
the Cann, a handsome stone structure of one arch, was built in 1787. 
The High-street, which is wide and commodious and oontains many 
good houses, extends from ohis bridge to the Shire HalL There are 
several other streets. Th'- town is well lighted with gas. A toleraVily 
good supply of water has been fumuhed for a considerable period 
from a conduit in the market-place,' which ia fed by pipes from 
Burgess Wells, near the entrance of the town on the south-east. 
The fountaiu was re-constructed ih 1841, the expense being defrayed 
by public subscription. The pariah (^urch, dedicated to '-t. Mary, is 
a spacious gothic structure, rebuilt /n 1424. In June 1800 the rbof 
and a portion of the walls fell in, but the church was afterwards 
rebuilt. At the west end is a square embattled tower of the 13th 
century svumounted with a lofty spire. The interior contains many 
interesting monuihents. There are a district church dedicated to 
St. John, and chapels for Independents, Baptist^ Quakers, Irvingltes, 





v«ad Bonutfi C«th<dio& The Gnioiiiua>aolip<dy*fow Edward YL, 
an income from endowment of dflit'l ijfei^, end wfree to 40 boyo^ 
hut in 1852 the ntml^ 'of; iK%cjhii^ wu under 20. Hiere are 
Kational, Britiab, and Inftmt voho^ a phfloaophioal society, a 
mechanics institution withntttuaoiiim and reading'TOoms, a savings 
bank, and a diqpeniaxy, Tite Shire Han is a handsome buildiDg, 
haviu a front of Portland atone. The new jail is bnilt on the 
radiamg principle^ and wiU accommodate 272 pnsonera The county 
HBsi aea are hsild at Chelmsford; also quarter sessions and a county 
court Besides the stone bridge already notion, there are a cast-iron 
biidM over tiie Caim and two bridges over two branches of the 
Cheimer, which surrotmd a small island called Mesopotamia. Upon 
this island a ludicrous mock election of a member of parliament has 
been long conducted on the occurrence of elections of the county 
members. On thwa occasions there are the usual nomination, speech- 
making, chairing, fte., and the proceedings end witii the newly-elected 
member reiving a ducking in the river. 

CheimsrorB is chiefly dependent on agriculture for its prosperity. 
There are here tan-works, com-mills, coach-works, an oigan factory, 
and works for the manufacture of agrloultural implements. The 
river Cheimer was made navigable from Chelmsford to Maldon (about 
15 miles) towards the close of the last century; the basin and wharfs 
are at Springfield, near to the town: barges of 80 tons are employed 
in the navigation. The channel is 30 feet wide at the top and 20 feet 
at the bottom. The market is held on Friday: fairs are held on 
May 12th and November 12th. 

(Morant, Euex; Wright, Essex; Communicaiion from Chelmsford.) 

CHELSEA, Middlesex, formerly a village i-eckonod about 2 miles 
from London, but now constituting a portion of the suburbs, is on 
the left bank of the Tbamca, in the hundred of Ossulston. The 
popnlation of Chelsea district in 1S51 was 56,538. The parish is a 
rectory in the archdeaconry of Middlesex and diocese of London. 
Chelsea is the seat of a Poor-Law Union, which is co-extensive with 
the parish and district. 

Chelsea stands on a slight eminence, about 15 feet above the Thames. 
Sir Thomas More, who hod a house here, wrote the name Chelohith. 
In tho 16th century it began to be written Chelsey. Many of the 
nobility and gentiy had residences here, and there were several noted 
coffee-houses, taverns, and public-houses with gardens, which were 
much frequented in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The parish church of Clielsea being insufficient for the wants of the 
rapidly increasing population, a new church was erected in Bobert- 
street, and consecrate in 1824. It is a spacious building, in tho 
pointed s^le of architecture. The old church is situated near Batter¬ 
sea Bridge; and is an interosting structure, both for the remains of 
ancient work which it contains, and for its monuments, several of 
which are to persons celebrated in English history, or in literature. 
The monument to Sir Thomas More is the most famous. The rapid 
increase of buildings in and around Chelsea, within the present century, 
has led to the construction of many new churches. Besides tho two 
churches above named, there are Christ church, in Queen’s Itoad, and 
St Jude*s in Turk’s Row; together with Upper Chelsea church 
and St Saviour’s, also in Upper Chelsea. The now church and college 
of St Barnabas, opened in June 1850, is near the eastern margiu of 
Chelsea. In Park Walk is an Episcopal chapel. There are also a 
considerable number of chapels for Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, 
Fresbytorians, and Roman Catholics. Among the educational estab¬ 
lishments the chief is St Mark’s Training College, a normal school 
for Bchoolmastera belonging to tho National Society, which had 72 
students in residence in 1852. A training institution for school- 
mistresBOB, belonging to the same society, situated in King’s Road, 
had 90 students m residence in 1852. There are several National, 
British, and Infant schools, and a savings bonk. 

Chelsea is chiefly lighted by two gas companiet^ the Westminster 
and the Imperial. Chelsea Water Works are at Thames &nk. In the 
Fulham Road is the London and Westminster Cemetery. 


The foun&tion stone of the building was laid on May 8th, 1600. In 
the oha^r of incorporation it is styled ‘King James’s College at 
Chelsw.’ During the civil wars it was appropriated by the Parliament 
to different purposes. Charles II. gave it to the then newly 
estabushed Royal Society; but not being adapted to their use, it 
vras reeto^ to tho king for 13002., in order that the site might be 
oooupied^ the Royal Hospital. The architect of tiie Royal Hospital 
» Christopher Wren, The foundation-stone was laid on the 
16th of February 1682 by the king, who was attended by a great 
nobility and gentry. The building was completed in 
1690p ftt an expense it ia atated of 150^000/, It is of bricky ornamented 
with stone (raoins, cornices, pediments, and columns. The building 
oonsiate of three courts, two of which are spacious quadrangles; the 
third, the central one, is open on tho south side next the Thames. 
It consists of three sides of a square, ornamented with porticoes and 

E iaszaa, and has a pleasing appearance. The north front is simple 
1 its style, and consists of a centre and wings, in a straight lins^ 
with no other ornament than a. plain portica In the cen^ of the 
hospital are the chapel and the great dining-hall The business of 


the Royal Hospital 1^) ChalHA^i 
under the greM' iMaL ^ ThijHM 
Ueutonaat-^vemor, and vilBuiii 
usually upwards of 500 inyj^s IM 
daases, and rsgulated by 
rovision and clothing they reoeli 
esides numerous out-pensioners. 


s«g|d4>7,oo2nmiasioners sppoiQted 
dlhriit oonsists of a ^(ovarnor and 
sabordM^ ^%«re ite 

Lthe hos f p a, who are divi^ into 
r discipline. In addition to tiirir 
va a weekly-,,nanaion. , There are 
The body of the lata Duke of Well- 


numerous out-pensioners. ’Theb 
ington lay in state in Chelsea Hosidtal for a few days previous ta the 
pimlio fimeral, which took place on November IStii 1852. On Nov. 
ISth the pressure of the crowd who thronged to 0a hospital to 
see the lying-in-state, was so groat, tiiat severed persons lost their lives. 

The Royal Military Asylum is also in Chelsea. Tho building is on 
an extensive plan: the foundation-stone was laid by the Duke of 
York in 1801, and it was oomplcted in 1805. It iM^propriated to 
the support and edooation of (^dren (espdsially orpntms) of soldiera 
and non-commissioned officers. In 1861 there were in Normal 
school 40 students, in the Model school 270 scholars, and in the 
Infant school 80 scholars. The Apothecaries Company of London 
have a botanical gmden at Chelsea. In the centre of it is a statue, 
by Rysbrack, of Sir Hans Sloane, from whom the company received 
the freehold of the ground, the consideration paid being an 
presentation of plants to the ^yal Society. 

A very large steam-boat traffle has become established at Chelsea; 
it ia accommodated by three piers, one of which, erected by the Earl 
of CadQgan, ia a handsome structure. Cremorue House and gardens 
have passed into the hands of proprietors whe Imve opened them as 
a place of public amusement. A new bridge in clnncctiou with the 
proposed Battersea Park is in process of erection; tho estimates for 
tho bridge amount to 70,0002. By the Now Reform Bill, introducetl 
^ Lord John Russell on February 13th, 1854, it is proposed to form 
Chelsea and Kensington into an electoral district to return two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. 

(Lysons, .Environs o/ London; Faulkner, Historical Description of 
Chdsea ; Cotmnunication from Chelsea.) 

CHELTENHAM, Qloucestershire, a market-town, parliaraentaty 
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Gloucester, 88 miles W. by N. from Loudon by road, and 121 miles 
by tho Great Western railway. The population of the borough and 
parish, which are co-oxtensive, was 85,051 in 1851. The town is 
governed by commissionera. For sanitary purt>oses tho management 
is in the hands of a Local Board of Health. The borough returns 
one member to the Imperial Parliament. The living is a perpetual 
curacy in the archdeaconry of Gloucester, and diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol Cheltenham Union contains 13 ijariahes and townships, 
with an area of 24,303 acres, and a population in 1861 of 44,193, 

Cheltenham appears to have been of some importance at an early 
period. British and Roman remains have boon found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. A priory existed hero at tho commencement of the 9th 
century. In Queou Elizabeth’s reign the inhabitants of Cheltenham 
petitioned to be relieved from the burden of sending two members 
to Parliament, and the prayer of tho petition was granted. Tho 
franchise was re-conferred on the town by the Reform Act At the 
close of the I7th centuty however, Cheltenham was a mere rural 
village. In 1716 the discovery of tho booling properties of a imlinn 
spring first attracted visitors to Cheltenham. Prom that time the 
place gradually increased till 1788, when it suddenly became a 
fash^nable resort in conscquonco of George III. having been directed 
by his physicians to tiy the waters of Cheltenham, and having derived 
benefit from them. In tho present century the iucrome h^h been 
remarkably rapid. In 1804 the town consisted of one long street, 
through which a branch of the Chelt flowed, and was oro^d at 
intervals by stopping stones; it then contuned 710 houses and 3076 
inhabitants,- at the Census of 1851 there were found to be 6996 
houses, and as above stated, 35,051 inhabitants. 

The town is pleasantly situated in a valley along which runs the 
streamlet from which the town derives its name. The Cotswold b»l«i 
form a vast amphitheatre, sheltering the town on the north-east, and 
causing the temperature of the v^ey to be equable and pleasant. 
Cheltenham pouesses no xnanufimture, and the houses and public 
buildings being entirely of recent erection, and constructed espedally 
for the accommodation of visiters, the town is altogether on f rr efmb le 
place of residence. 

Cheltenham consists of a principal street above a mile long, with ' 
numerous other streets, squares, orescent^ and terraces on each side 
of it. Tho diflbrent plocee of piiblio resort, tho pump-rooms, hotels, 
and lodging-houses are considered to bo superior to those of most 
other wiring places. Tho Promenade^ Old WeU Walk, and other 
walks, afford pleasant public promenades. There are four spas, the 
Royal Old Well, the Montpelier Sp% Pittville Spa, and the Csmbray 
Spa. ^ There ara also numerous baths. The waters are all and 
contain m their chief ingredients xnuriate eI>soda. sulphate of soda, 
and sulphate of magnesia. 

parish church, dodioated to St. Maiy, is almost tho only ancient 
b^^g in Cheltenham. It is a spacious cruciform edifice, chiefly of 
the decorated style, with a tower riamg from the intersection of the 
cross, and a very lofty spire. The interior is incumbered and die- 


ic^or luM a rmy mute appunioMw. ■ WM' 
Ifaw Codnexioii, PiimltitreaM Aaabolaliton Xeibod* 
ieC^ Iddap«itB|||^ Baptiste, Quakers^ iTnitaiiana Bouan CM|bolia% 
and MoHRndtu have idaoM of fa m toiro. 

' The prinolpal' edhuUmud estabUshment in Cheltenham is Pk>> 
pxietaiyPoUue^iitaatediiitlieBai^'road. TIm building, an imposiqg 
struotora In ^uTndor ooUegiate sty^ wu elated in 1843. It hu a 
frontage of 2M|Ht; the Ihoture-room is 40 fr^ by 88 fret; the prin¬ 
cipal windowa aft 85 feet high by 20 feet wide, in 1858 the oollcm 
wu attended by 412 students, ^e Free Orammar sdiool, in the 
High-street^ wu founded in 1578 ; it hu now an inoome of about 
8004 a rear. There were 175 soholiue in 1852. The school possesses 
10 soholarahipa and exhibitions at Oxford Uniyersity, none of which 
is leu than 604 a year. There are six National' schools, three Brituh 
schools, and four Infent sohoola A Church of England Training 
College hu been founded for educalM^ masters and mistressu of 
infent and parochial schools. The building for male students recently 
erected contains residences for the principal, rioe-principal, assistant 
master, and 100 students. The cost of thu building (defrayed by sub¬ 
scription, aided by a government grant) was upwiuns of 10,0004 The 
architect of tixe building, which cm a quaint monutio character, was 
Mr. Daukes. For the female establishment a houu is rented which ac¬ 
commodates three govememes, a superintendent, matron, and 60 pupils. 
There were 75 male and 60 femade students in residence in 1851 

Cheltenham possesses an hospital, an infirmary, a dispensary, 
almshouses, parochial oharitiu, and a very large number of benevo¬ 
lent and charitable institutions. There are also a savings bank, a 
literary and philosophical institute, horticultural, choral, and numerous 
other societies and clubs. A county court is held in the town. There 
is a daily market; seven fairs are held during the year. 

Of the uamorons mansions in Cheltenham and its vicinity, Tbirle- 
stane Houses the sent of Lord Northwick, in tho Bath-road, deservos 
particular mention, on account of its extensive and excellent collection 
of paintings, including many admirable works by both old and 
modem masters. It is open to the public under certain regulations. 

(Atkyns, Olouceato-ghire ,• Oheltmhcm Mistoriet and Qvddaj OoWr 
municationa from Cheltenham.) 

CHEMMIS. [Achmtn.J 

CHEMNITZ, a town in Saxony, the capital of tho Erzge'uiige 
circle, is situated at the foot of the Erzgebirge, in a beautiful and 
well-watered valley which extends about ten miles in every direction. 
It sfeuds in 50° 50' N. lat., and 17° 55' E. long, and about 976 
feet above the level of the Baltia Chemnitz was for four oenturioa a 
free Imperial dty. It is now the principal manufecturing town in 
Saxony. In no place indeed have the English improvements boon 
introduced with such care and skill as in Chemnitz. There are 
several large spinning and weaving establfehments, numerous manu¬ 
factories for printing cotton goods, and some in which the yum is 
dyed rod like Turidsh yam. The woollen manufecturee, which were 
formerly very considerable, have much decreased in the lost fifty 
years; but in the town, as well os in its neighbourhood, there are many 
asking manufactures. The manufeoture of linen-doth and of spin¬ 
ning machinery also employs many of the inhabitants. Chemnitz 
carries on a considerable trade, being situated where the road between 
Prague in Bohemia and Leipzig, and that which unites Bavaria with 
Dr^en, cross one another. Its exports to tho United States of 
North America are of considerable amount. The town contains 
28,660 inhabitants, and is well built; the streets are spadous 
and mostly straight, and many of its houses look more like 
palaces than dwdling-houses. - It is lighted with lao^ and is 
remarkable for the great cleanliness of its streets. The public 
odifioes ore in a good style, but none of them rarticularly distin¬ 
guished. Among &em may bo named the Groat Church, the R'ath- 
haus, or town-hsll, and the Gewandhaus, or oloth-halL 

CHEPSTOW, Monmouthshire, a market-town and port, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in ^e parish of Chepstow and upper 


Law Union contains 88 paridies and townships, with an area of 64,930 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 19,000. 

Chepstow is situated about 24 mUee from the junction of the Wye 
with the teetoary of the Severn. The town waa at an early period 
etrongly fortified.* The 4il|o is now in aains, but its remains indicate 
ita former strength and iM&t- The remains oousist of four oourts 
and a central bidding, a^stretoh for a considerable distance dong a 
preoipitous olift The area of the castle is above three eeres: but it fe 
narrow in comparison witii its great length. The entrance is Iqr a 
gateway between two large round toweiv, and has been protected by 
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tcftca, endaavonred to regain poaMarioa of^ caatle, but ^e garrison., 
tefiiaing to yield, and tiim prnarinm he delegated the conduct of the 
$iagb to Oobnel Ewer, who oUigea the garrison to surrender, tho in fr 
not till their eommimer. Sir Nioholae Kemeys, apd 40 of their 
'anmber were ilein, and their stodc of provisiona was exhausted. 
Henry M a r t en, one of the Jodgee vriio frm Charles L, was confined 
for upwards of 20 yean in the £mp of Chepatow Caatle: he was how¬ 
ever allowed to havnito femiiy wijli him, and to receive the virite of 
hia friendo. He died in the castle and waa buried in Chepftew church. 
The keep is now oommonly desigimted Xarten'e Tower. Mme dt the 
ancient gate-housee of the toam is still in • tolerably good oor^tion. 

ChoMtow ohuroh is an edifice of Norman ereouon, and origfeally 
formed part of the Benedictine priory of Chepstow. In the inte¬ 
rior are soma handsome monumanta. Hie church' has been lately 
enlwged, and affords sittings for 1600 persons. The Boman Catholioa, 
'Weu^yan Methodists Independents, Baptists, and Irvingitas have 
plaoea of worship. There are a Free school for 12 hoys, a National 
I school, an hospital, and several almshouses: also some parochial 
charities. The town poasesaes a literary institution, a hortioidtaral 
sodety, adinral society, and a savings bank. A market-house and a 
theatro are among the public huildih^ The railway bridge across 
the Wye is a remarkable construction, we part on the Gioucostershiro 
side being tubular but open at top, while on the Monmouthshire side 
the rail runs upon luohea: this oonstruction was necessary-to avoid 
impeding the navigation. 

The town of Chepstow is huUt on a hill, which rises with a gentle 
dope from the river, and has a picturesque appearance. The bridge, 
erected in 1816, is constructed of iron: it is a substantial and rather 
handsome structure of five arches, and il 372 feet long. The rise of 
iroter at Chepstow bridge at high tide, is 50 feet, bemg the greatest 
tidal rise in Europe. On a few occasions it has risen much higher. 
Tho river being narrow the rush of water at rise and fidl of the tide 
is extremely fierce. For large vessels the Wye ia navi^hle to Chep¬ 
stow bridge; baiges of from 18 tons to 30 tons can asccud the river 
as far as Hereford. The number and tonnage of vessek registered 
as belonging to the port^ on Slat December 1862 were as follows:— 
sailing vessels under 50 tont^ 42, tonnage 1154; above 60 tons, 14, 
tonnage 1309: steam vessels 1 of 17 tons, and 1 of 53 tons. During 
1852 &ere entered and clearod at the port, in the coasting trade— 
inwards, 396 vessels, tonnage 10,247;-outwards, 112 vessels, tonnago 
7426; and 1 steam vessel inwards of 65 tons. In the colonial trade-" 
inwards, 1 vessel of 145 tons; in the foreign trade—^inwanfe, 4 vessels, 
320 tons. 

There are no manufecturea in the town or neighbourhood. The 
town is lighted with gas; the streets ai&well paved and oleaused. A 
county court is held at Chepstow. Th^narkot days arc Wednesday 
and Saturday; four fairs ore held in tho course of the yoar- 

Near Chepstow is Hardwick‘House, the seat of the uishop of Llan- 
doff Mathem House, the former residence of the bishops of Llandaff, 
is near the sea about a mile and a.half from Chepstow. Close by 
Chopstow is Piercefield, the grounds of which ore of much celebrity. 
From the walks ore abtaiued rich and extensive views of too 
valley of the Wye and the country beyond. Views of equal beauty 
and nearly equal extent are also obtained from the summit of Wynd- 
clifi^ a rook 970 feet high, situatad about a mile and a half ferther up 
tile Wye. Five miles from Chepstow ai'e the famous and most 
picturesque ruins of Tintem Abbey. But the whole country itroimd 
Chepstow is unusually beautiful and intorosting. 

(Cox, Monmovihahire; Cliilh, Booh of Booth IValeaj Zand }Ve Live 
In, vol. i.; Communication from Chepatow.) 

CHER, a department nearly in the centre of France, compreheoda 
that part of the ancient province of Bern called Upper Berri and a 
portion of Bourbonnuis. Its northern boundary is formed by the 
department of Loirot, on the south it has the departifient of AUier, 
on the west the department of Loir-et-Cher and Indre, and on tho 
east the department of x’fidvro and tho river Loire. It is included 
between 46“ 18' and 47° 40' N. lat., 1“ 60' and 3° 6' E. long. Measured 
north and south its greatest length ia 86^ miles, and its greatest 
width east and west 56 m^rs. The area is 2780 square mues, and 
the population according to the census of 1851 was 306,261, which 
gives 110*16 to the square mil^ being 64*554 bdow the average per 
square mile for the whole of France. 

Tho department oonsists almost entirely of a vast plain of very 
unequal ferity. The eastern jpatft, which belongs to the basin of 
the Loire, is extremely fertile. The ubrthem .district (which is called 
Sanoerrois, from its chief town Sanobrre) has several ranges of low 
Mila, which sweep in parallel onrvea from soutii-east to north-west and 
west; Ijetween them are valleya wat^«d by rivers, which follow the 
Erection of the bills, and hero the soil is sandy and in many pwis 
covered with heaths and marshes. In the north-weatom districts, 
which form part of the dismal region called Sologne [LotB-BT-Caxa], 
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framOMrii^; toialagftoia the boundan a few milea aouth of 8t.> 
Amand: It mulia,aorth'Weat throash the departmeat of dMr to the 
aeUbhoinhood of Vieraoi^ where it receives the Arnon ftom the left 
aad the Tbvre from the right, aad begiaa to be aavigable. Below 
Yietooa it taros west aad eaters the departaieat of Loir*et-Chw, 
taldog la the Saoldre a little below Belles on tha^ri^bt bank; heaoe 
its course la. generally west to its jonotion with the L<m a little below 
Tours, after a ooune of about 200 miles. The Cher is subject to 
floods^ which sometimes rise 16 feet above the usual level of its 
Bur&oe, aadaa the grounds in the lower part of its course along the 
right bank are loir, its inundations are often attended with great 
destruction, notwithstanding that dykes have been erected aloim th« 
right bank for 17 miles from its junction with the Loire. The L^ire 
aw the AUier, both of wbi^ are navigable, form the eastern boun¬ 
dary. The most northern part of the department is drained by the 
Ohn^ Bauldre Petit Bauldre, which to the east and north-east of 
Bouiges respectively flow north-west, and unite beyond the western 
boundary to form toe Bauldre. 

The department is traversed 1^ the Canal du Luo de Berri, called 
also Canal du Cher, which runs along the left bank of the Cher from 
Montlui^ in the department of Allier to St.-Amand; hence it enters 
the valleys of the Marmande, the Y&vre, and the Auron, passing 
Bourges, and joins the Cher again at Yierson. A branch joms this 
canal to the latenl Canal of the Loire, which runs from Digoin to 
Btiare, where the Canal du Loing commences, uniting the Loiro and 
the Seine. The department is crossed by the railroad ftom Orldans 
to St.-£tienne, which passes through Vierson and Bourges; it thence 
runs eartward to Neven, and then south up the valley of the Allier 
to Moulins and Yarenne, in the department of Allier. All this part 
of the railww is now (March, 1854) open; the section between 
Yarenne and Boanne when finished will complete the line. A branch 
railway from Yiarzon runs south-west to Ch&teaurouz in the depart¬ 
ment of Indre. The common road-way acoommodation is by 8 natmnal 
and 21 departmental roads. 

The whole surface of the department contains 1,779,060 acres. Of 
this area 916,000 acres are capable of cultivation, 274,958 are natural 
grass-land, 31,820 are under vineyards, 291,100 under woods and 
forests, and 155,183 under heath% ponds, and marshes. The common 
bread-stufib are grown in sufficient quantity for the consumption. 
Hemp is extensively cultivated; the annual produce is 14,760owts. 
This department «Bupplies the wine from which the best Orldaus 
vinegar u made. The annual yield of the vineyards is only 5,500,000 
gallons. Other article of pr^uce are fruits, flax, chestnuts, truffles, 
fto. Horses, goats, pigs, ana sheep are numerous; the wool of '^e 
sheep u esteemed for its fineness. Oame, boes, and poultry abound. 

Iron and coal mines are worked; and marble, building, and mill 
stone are extensively miarriod. Manganese, lithograpnio stone, 
gypsum, poroelain, and fuller's clay are found. There are fifteen blast* 


gypsum, poroeiam, ana tuilor s clay are touna. There are fifteen blast* 
xumaoes and thirty forges, in which the smelting of the ore and its 
conversion into malleable iron jand steel is eflfected near the minaa, 
bh^fly by means of eharooal supplied from the neighbouring forests. 
It is probable however that the spread of railroads and the recent 
lowering of toe duty on imported coals ^ve 1<^ to the substitution of 
better itiel in these metallui^o establishments. The other indus¬ 
trial products are coarse doth, dnigget, oanvass, nails, cutlery, porcelain, 
saltpetre, oak-staves, ootton and woollen yam, &o. The commerce of 
the department oonsuts of the agrioiiltural and industrial products 
mentioned, and of fat cattle, goat-skins, timber, and beeoh-wood toys. 

department is divid^ into tbrM arrondissements, which, with 
their snbdivisionB and population, are as follows:— 

ArrondltBcmcnts. f^ntons. Commiues. PopnlaUon in 1851. 

1. Bourges ... 10 111 120,140 

2. Sancerre ... e 75 77,685 

8 . Bt-Amand ... 11 121 los.sao 


X^ntons. 

Commiues. 

PopnlaUon in 1851. 
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neat and inareaeing commercial activity, (floto, serge, irra-ware, 
hoaieiy, poroddn, and leather are manuMctured; gmit qiMarities of 
toe beat iron of Beni are manufactured at tile furnMHphd toe foigoe 
near the town. 

2. In toe aeoond arrondissement the chief town is Saneerre, near 
toe left bank of the Loire, an fll-built plaoe^ but prettily situated on a 
hill, toe aides of which are covered mth vines. It is 28 mUea N.E. 
^m Bouiges, and hae 3488 inhabitants, a college tribunal of first 
instancy manufactures of hosiery and leather, and a considerable 
trade in com, cattle, wool, and marble raised f^m the neighbouring 
quarries. Aubigny, N.W. oflHmcsrre^ is a wretched, ngly, ill-baUt 
town, with 2176 inhabitants and a laige market for wooL JBenriehe- 
mmt, formerly called SoU-hdle, is a pretty and well-built town a few 
miles W. from Sauoerre, with 3018 mhamtants; in the centre of tho 
town is a spadous square in which toe four main streets meet; the 
houses are all built of brick; the town has cloth-faotoriea, tanneries, 
and a large wool-market. Jvoy4^Pr6, 17 miles from Sancerre, htui 
blast-furnaces, forges, and iron-foundries, and 2703 inhabitants. 

3. In the third arrondissement the chief town is ^.^Awiand-Mont- 
rond, which has a tribunal of first instance, a oollego, and 8153 
inhabitant^ including the whole commune. [Akamd, St.] Ch&ttav.- 
MeUlant, in the south of the department, has a population of 2711, 
and a very ancient castle. Chdteawieuf-anr'Cher, on an island formed 
by the Cher, has 2219 inhabitants, who trade in wine, horses, and 
cattle; there is a wire-drawing factory and an ancient ruined castle 
in the town. Jhtn-U-Roi, N. of St.-Amand, on the right bank of tlie 
Auron, a feeder of the Yftvre, was formerly a very important town 
defended by walls and a strong citadel; but it seems never to have 
revered its capture in too reign of Charles YII. by the English, who 
pillaged the town and burned toe suburbs: the population is 4097. 
Large cattle fairs are held in Lun-lo-Roi. Ouerche, on tho Aubois, a 
feeder of toe Loire, has 2090 inhabitants, and smelt-fumaoes, which 
produce metal of the best quality. Ligmira, in the beautiful valley 
of the Arnon, and near toe large pond or rather lake of Yilliers, has 
2200 inhabitants, and an old castle rich in historietd associations. 
SanixAiMt near the source of the Aubois, has 2464 inhabitants, who 
trade in com, wood, cattle, gypsum, lithographic stones, Ac. 

The department foms, together with that of Indre, toe archiepis- 
oopal see of Bourges; it is within toe circuit of the Hi g h Court 
Uuivendty of Bourges, and is included in the 19th Military Division, 
of which Bourges is head-quarters. 

CHEBBOUKG, a sea-port town, naval station, and fortress of tho 
first class, is situated on the north ooast of the peninsula of Cotentiu, 
in the department of kbmehe, in France, at a distance of 76 miles 
due S. from the Needles and the Isle of Wight, 218 Tnila« w. by N. 
from Paris, and has 24,212 inhabitants, includmg the whole commune. 
It stands at the mouth of the Divette, which falls into the bay lying 
between Cape Levi on the east and Cape la Hague on the west. The 
streets are narrow and dirty; the houses are built of stone and roofed 
with slates, which are got from quarries hear the town. The only 
objects deserving of mention besides those connected with the harbour 
are tbe old tower, which formed part of the ancient fortifications, the 
ohuroh near it, and the Chapelle-de-Notre-Dame-du-Yoeu, first erected 
by the empress Maude on a spot called Chantereyne, outside the town 
uid close to the dockyard; toe public libraxy; the oolleotion of pic¬ 
tures in toe town-hall; and the theatre. 

The oommeroial port at the mouth of toe Divette oonaists of an 
outer harbour, which oommunioates with the sea by a obaTitinl 656 
yards long, 55 yards wide, and with a depth of 20 feet at low water; 
and of a baoin, dosed by flood-gates, in whioh vessds are kept always 
afloat. The harbour is lined with quays; on the eastern sMe of the 
outer harbour is the old arsenal, and east of the jetty which forms 
the ohannel is a huge bathing estaUishment. 

The naval harbour, which u better than half a mile N.W. from the 
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we line. To we south of thh-herbour are dry dookfly and round 
inhabitants; them four slips for building the hugeet ships, two dips for frigates, 
;e atone slab besidea powder magasines, barfaeks, forges, fomaoes, workshops, a 
i sunound^, large timberehed, and various other eatablidunents necessary to a 
naval arsenaL The naval port is surrounded with strong foitifloationa, 
ud oarefrilly guarded at alltyointe, and ^toe hUla r^oh aononnd 
I, and on toe the town and look down upon the harbo9some twdve or fourteen 
dtanta. The forts and redoubts are built. 

latle in whieh The triangular bay opening to tho north of these harbours forms 
subsequently the Cherbourg Boada, whioh are capable of holding 400 large vessds. 
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ttona which iMuire only to be kept ia perfect rq^tair. Thhi gigantio 
wOTk, comnajiibd in 1788, auspended during the roTdintioaary tern- 
pest» reaumed under the empire, auapended onoe more during the 
whole period of the restoration (1814*80), ia at lem^ tenninated after 
70 yeate* expeotation and 41 of oonatant efforts. .For a lengtii of time 
the Buooeea orfltle undertaking had been oi^ed in question; terrible 
diaastera had' at certain moments caused apprehensions to be enter* 
tained that the sea would remain victorious in this desperate contest 
against the boldest awempts of human genius; but at present every 
dl^nietude of that nature may be set aside, and the only thing now 
remaining to be done is to eonsemwte the w^rk of four generations. 
It is known that the project of the breakwater at Cherbourg was 
oonoeived by the illusmous Vauban, who saw the neoassity of our 
navy having in the channel a port albessible for the largest ships of 
the line, and after successive attempts it (the breakwater) hasA>een 
established at about 4000 metres (nearly 24 miles) from the entrance of 
the commercial port. Its length is 3700 metres i.e.2 miles 686 yards 
(the broi^water at Plymouth is only 1800 metres, or 1 mile 208 vards, 
in length), and it presents a relief of upwards of 20 metres (664 f'^ut) 
above the bottom of the sea; 2000 ortinoial blocks, each of 20 metres 
cube, of 44,OOOkiL (nearly 44 tons) in weight defend sgainst the 
waves the foundation of the extreme musoirs (or points of the break* 
water). The last one and twenty years of this admirable work have 
been exclusively employed in%he construction of the wall in masonry, 
which has 10 ineties 60 oentimetrm (34 feet) of height above low* 
water mark, and above the level of the foun&tion of the musoirs of 
the two extremities, of the central fort, and of the intermediate fort. 
The expenses since 1783 up to the pi-esent time have amounted to 
‘67,300,000 francs. The law of June 26, 1841, had appropriated to the 
completion of the breakwater an extraordinary oremt of 18 millions: 
but owing to the care with whioh the money of the state has been 
administered, a saving of nearly 1,600,000 francs has been effected out of 
that sum. Thus a ^y previously formidable to sailors offers at 
present a sure refuge to the largest vessels in the most violent tem¬ 
pests, and the fleets of France could And tiiere a shelter against the 
Be.a and the enemy ; it ia at the same time a safe asylum open to the 
commercial shippmg of all maritime nationa" 

The breakwater extends with a slight curve (the convex side to¬ 
wards the north) between Isle*P<Sl<$e, on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Cherbourg and a ledge of rocks called La Roche Chavaignao, which 
stretch out into the sea from the western shore of the bay. The 
entrances to hoi-bour, at each extremity of the breakwater, are 
^bout 1000 yards wide; the eastern one commanded by strong forte 
on Isle-Pdlde and on tho eastern end of the breakwater, and the 
western entrance by similar forte on the western end of the break¬ 
water and on La Boohe Chavaignac. A large and important fort (Le 
Fort Central), built on the centre of the brmkwater, commands idl the 
interior of the harbour, and is capable of commanding respect to a 
good distance outride of it. Opposite this central fort are the forts 
and batteries above the naval harbour.. On a ridge of recks at the 
east end of tho harbour, not far from Isle-Pdl^e, and exactly facing 
the eastern extremity of the breakwater from the south, ia the Fort 
des Flamonds, a third and formidable guardian of the raatern en¬ 
trance ; and a oomwponding additional defence of the weetom entrance 
is fotmd in Fort QuerqueviUe, whioh is erected on the coast to the 
west of La Boohe Chavaignaa The fortified are of coast round the 
harl^ur of CHerboura is Utile short of eight miles in length; the 
chord drawn from ^rt QuerqueviUe-along the breakwater to the 
eastern coast is rather more than half that distance. At its base 
the width of the breakwater is 99 yards, on the summit 33 yards; 
and the depth of water about it varies from 86 to 46 feet. In the 
central fort there is a lighthouse 66 feet high, in 49” 40' N. lat., 1” 87'. 
W. long.; there are lighthouses also on the fort in Isle-P414e and on 
Fort QuerqueviUq and the harbour is said to be the best lighted in 
the English Channel. 

Cherbouig ia a place of considerable commercial activity. The 
principal industrial artides are ootton-yarn, hosiery, refined sugar, 
Bodq of whioh a^ut 12,000 tons on produced annually in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; ohemioal produds, and leafier, l^re are also dye-houaOs, 
lotge provirion-stores, and a laoefootory, superintended loj four nuns, 
wmoh givm employment to 860 femalsq 150 of whom are young girls 
inatruoted in the process of laoe-making. The exports oonrist of the 
artides named, and of butter, «gp» pew^ vegetables, provisionB, cattle, 
dates, fto.; the imports of coal, fir, hemp, and flax, for the use of the 
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the diatriot aitoated between 86^ 10' imd 87” 2' K. Ut., extending 
west from the boundary of Arfcenses statq in 94” 40' to about 10^ 
W. long., and coo t si nin g in all about 16,000 aquere miles. The num¬ 
ber of the tribe is now about 28,000. The dismotof oountiy occupied 
ky the Cherokees forms part of the fridian territory appropriated by 
toe United States for tne rsaidenee of the various ooxmnunities of 
native fruUaas, each tribe oooupying a distinct tarritary, and being 
governed by its own rulen^ under a separate oemstitution. About a 
century ago tite Cherokees formed a numerous and powerful nation, 
whioh was in possession of the southern portion of the Appalachian 
Mountains and the counfries on both sides of the nm^ so mt thsir 
huntingground extended over a part of the states of Tennessee, North 
and Sou& Carolina, and Alaban^ end over nearly half the state of 
Oooigia. After a British colony h^ been settled in Georgia (in 1782), 
the native tribes began to lose ground. The Cherokees however main¬ 
tained their footing for a long time, even after these countries had 
obtained their independence. Since 1790 they have sold difierent 

{ ortions of their territories to the governmmt of the United States, 
n 1816 they ceded the country still possessed by them within the 
state of South Carolina, and some diriricts in Qwrga and Alabama, 
receiving in consideration of this cession, berides presents and annui¬ 
ties, a tract of country of equal extent west of tho Mississippi, to 
which some femiliea emigrated. They afterwards removed to their 
present abode in the far west. 

The Cherokera are considered the most rivUiaed of the American 
Indians. They have made considerable progxeM in agriculture and 
domestic manufactures, and in the rearing of cattle. T^ey manufac¬ 
ture salt from brine springs, whioh ark numerous in the territory. 
The cloth required for use by themselves they make, and also sum 
agricultural implements as are employed by them. They have been 
able of late years to export a ooneiderable amount of produce to New 
Orleans. They chiefly cultivate cotton and Indian corn. They have 
a written language; the alphabet, which waa invented by a native 
Cherokee, consists of eighty-five oharaoters. Their language is de¬ 
rived from the same soiurco as that of the Creeks, Chiokasaws, Choc¬ 
taws, Pasiagoulas, and some other tribes; and as ril these toibra lived 
in the neighbourhood of Florida, these languages have obtained the 
name of we Floridian languages. 

The Cherokees have a written constitution, embodying tiie forms 
f republican govamment. The chief or governor of &e tribe is 
ilective; he is assisted in the administration of offiura by a general 
council, elected annually. The generri council oonsiste of an upper 
Emd a lower house, somewhat corresponding to the Senate and House 
f Representatives of the United Stat^. There is also a judioiaty, 
ibaerving all the legal forms prescrioed by the legislature. The 
Snglish language has been very generally adopted, and London and 
Parisian fashions in dress are followed to a oonuderablo extent. 
The Cherokees receive from the United States government an annuity 
m account of the lands formerly possessed by them on tixe oast side 
if the Mississippi River. Christian missionaries of several denomina¬ 
tions have laboured amongst the Che^kees with oonsiderable suooeas. 
Education has made good yvogtw amongst them, and the school 
lystem maintained by the tribe ia in a very, efficient state. 

CHERSON (pronounced Kherson), or NtJsok^eff, a government of 
Suropean Russia, lies between 46” 12' and 49” 4' N. lat., 29” 10' and 
>5” 6' E. long. It ia bounded N.W. by Podolia, N. by lUefl^ N.E. by 
'ultawo, E. by Ekaterinoslaf, S.E. Taurida, & by the Black Sea, 
and W. by Bessarabia. The area ia 28,186 square miles: the popula¬ 
tion of the province (exoluding Odessa, which contains 75,900 in- 
habitants) is 766,600. Its extreme length from east to west ia about 
250 miles, and its breadth from north to south about 100 miles for 
one-third of the length from west to east, and for the other two-thirda 
almost 180 miles. The province, which consists of an finmense plain, 
lias between tho Dnieper and the Dniester. A branch of the Dnieper 
range traverses it for a short d i stan c e on the north-east, and on the 
south-west a amall chain belonging to the outskirts of tho Carpathians 
runs into ^e country from PodoliL It is only on tiie north-west and 
lorth-eaat borders that theie is some wood, and in the neighbourhood 
>f Elizaltetgrad there are considerable.forests. The rest of the 
country is a steppe, beginning at Mii|p>ri>d and extending across the 
whole province, where aoaroc^ atree w to be seen; thesou is however 
sovered with a luxuriant vegitotion of nasses and other plants. In 
the interior the soil is a gray olay .<004x00 with sand, whioh ia not very 
well adapted to agrioolture, hut produces the ridrest pastures. The 
Black Sea washes the south of the pfovinoe from the Dniester to the 
Dnieper. The prinoipel riven ere ihe Dnieper and the Dniester, of 


time fu^ect; hes Vribunals of first instanoq .eomnieree, and navri Thecourseoftheriversinthe whole province is exoeedinf^ slow, and 
affldrs; end Assesses a sdiool of hydrogpraphy; an aoadamioal society, their water bad. There are very few wells of freah-watw. The olb^to 
and a oolloge. A railroad is rapidly approabnbag completion from tbe is very rariable; in summer the heat is from 86” to 90 of Fahrenheit. 
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Thunder itorms of tremendoue vloleinoe eometiinei ooonr. The ni|^te 
MUgenen^yoool. ThewinterisTeryooId: moetoftberiTenfreeBeorer, 
though but for a ehort time; aadnoielwayaeomnohaeto bear a men. 

The ground, when bv great labour it is deared of the roota of the 
fpnmk, and when the Baf^;ietr% which generally appeare when the Bur> 
face ie bare of TOgetation, ia ^trid will pr^oe from ten to twenty 

fold. But the iiuabitante dielike agiioulture^ and prefer the breeding 
of oattl^ BO that they never raise com enough for their own oonsump* 
tiou. AlmoBt every two yeaxa ewarms of loouste desolate theoountiy, 
but they seldom oomo farther than Cherson, obout seventy miles up 
the Dnieper. Hemp and flax are grown for domestic consumption. 
Tobacco^ mustard, and safliron are i^des of commerce. There are 
several varieties of the vine. The banks of the rivers^ especially of 
the Dnieper, are covered with staung reeds, which are uaed both for 
thatch and for fuel Of tame animius the most common is the sheep. 
The wool of the native breed is rather ooai'se, but great numbers of 
Heriuoa have been lately imported. Oxen and buffidoes are numerous, 
and used for draught; the horses (of which many are wild) are slight^ 
but very spirited and swift-footed. Wild animals of all kinds abound, 
especially wolves and wild-cata The fields are ooyered with bustards^ 
gray partridges, ortolans, snipei^ &a Besides locusts ^e country is 
infested by large rats, which come from Taurida. There are great 
numbers of water and other snakes, scolopendrsQ, whose bite u as 
venomous as that of the tarantula, incredible numbers of lizards, 
and swaiins of gnats. The fisheries on the sea-coast and in.tivers are 
verv important. The minerals are—fine potter's clay, freestone, slate, 
chalk, talc, saltpetre, agatex and garnets. The manufacturea are of 
little importance; the chief are. carried on at Odessa. The province 
is happira r 
which' 
under 

Richelieu, is now the staple place for the commerce of all Southern 
Russia. poxsBA.] 

The other towns which require notice here are Nikolajeff, Eliza- 
betgrad or Elizavetgrod, and Cherson. Nikolajiff, poptilation a^nt 
12,000 exclusive of the. suburbs, is situated near the confluence of 
the rivets Bug and InguL These riven by their junction below the 
town form a spodoua tostuoiy, in which toe Rtission Black Sea fleet 
usually rendezvous during winter. The town covers an extensive 
ai-ea, the houses being in general only one story high, with large 
plots of ground attached to each dwelling, and the rtreets being 
of great width. There are here extensive dockyards, with improved 
ship-building machinery, nearly all of which is English; an ol^rva- 
tory, the g^ovemor's hoiwe, and barracks for seamen. The I^nlevard 
near the river is covered with shrubbery to too rivei^s brink. 
Nikolajeff was founded in 1720, and is inclosed by walls. The chief 
buildings in the town ore the cathedral, the town-hall, the admiralty- 
house, with museums and library, schools for pilots and for the 
daughters of soldiers, and several hospitala Blixabagrad, or Mhet- 
vetgntd, population about 10,000, toe cmef town of toe circle of the 
some name, is sitrurted in a beautiful plain on the bimks of the river 
Ingul, about 180 miles N. from Cherson. The town which was built 
in 1764 is hexagonal in shape, and is defended by six bastions. 
Besides a large arsenal within the walls of the town, there are four 
suburbs. The whole is regularly built; the streets are straight, and 
of coninderable width, and are plont^ with avenues of traes. In 
toe town are five churches, a large horoital, and numnous mago- 
sines. ICany of the inhabitants are of Gneak orBervian origin, but 
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Pmand and Moldavia. An annual fair, the largest in 
the province of Cherson, is held at Elizabetgrad, and is attended by 

many thousand dealers, it-—-—*- -- 

of too town. 



course with 


Elizabet 

colonies on the east side of the river Bug^ 
constant {uesence of numerous cavtdry. CKeryon, founded in 1778, is 
on the right bank of toe Limdn, or tertuaiy of t^ Dnieper, which is 
here nearly four miles wide^ when its numerous shoals ore coveted 
with water. The want of sufficieut depth of water for toe constant 
posa^ of large ehipe has frustoated the oldect contemplated in 
founding this place. It is now a town of litUe importance^ wito a 
comparatively small number of inhabitants. The cathedral contains 
the tomb of Potemkin, the founder of the town. The small amount 
of <te«de carried on in the town is in the hands of toe Qreeks, who 
inhabit the Qreek suburb. One of the adjacent vUla^ias, called 
DMphigny, coutaiiig a monument erected in honour of John Howard, 
who died hera in 1796. 

»^habitants of the province of Cherson oonsist of Great Russians, 
UtUo Rnan^ (among whom are many Cossaks), Polex Moldavians, 
Basois^ Bulg^aus, Tartars, Greeks, Armenians, and JewB, all settled; 
0VWI tM CoMaki of tho JBug have renouiioodtlioir noniadiolifo^ follow 
agricnlturs^ and have fixed habitatioDs. There are in this government 
numerous foreign ooloniste, chiefly Qeraum, di T«i«e d in &y or sixty 
colonies and possessing in all about 60,000 acres of llMre are 

also a gprekt maiy gipsies. The Qreek Christiana are under the aich- 
hishop of Bkafeerinouaf, Cherson, and Taurida, who m i df at EKa- 
terinoaliil^ whM* hia oatiredral ia. In Cherson he has 867 


CHERTSBY, Surrey, * mazhebtown and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the perish of j^tirtsey sod second division of G^ey 
hundred, is aituated ia 6lT$4' if. lah,. Q* 80' W. Icug.; distant 
18 milea N. by B. from QuiMiferda 20 milea Wi.S.W. from London by 
road, and 22 miles ly the South^eetem railway. The population 
of toe town in 1861 wee 2748. The living is a vwarage in toe arch¬ 
deaconry of Surrey and diocese of Winohester. Ch«t^ Poor-Law 
Union oontaius 0 patiahes and townahips, with an area of 44,406 
aores, and a population in 1861 of 16,118. 

Chertsey stands on a slip of low load between the (names and the 
brook which issues from Virginia Water, honoe ita Anglo-Saxon name 
Ceortes-Eye, or Ceort's Isle. A monast^ was founded here in 660 
by Fritowald^ governor or sub-rMoltui of Surrey, under Wulfhere, 
king of Mercia. In 064 King £d^ tefounded the., monastery for 
Benedictine monka Subsequently it became a wealthy and 
powerful establishment. Of the abbey buildings scai'^y a fragment 
u now left. 

The parish dturoh, a brick building situated in the centre of the 
town, was, wito the exception of the ohanoel and tower, rebuilt in 
1800. There are ohapsls for Wesleyan Methodists, Didependents, and 
Baptista ^ educational foundation, producing about 4002. per 
annum, provides instruction for 180 boys and 180 girls, of whom 30 
of each sex, belonging to toe parish of Chertsey, are clotoed as well 
os educateth There are National schools for boys and girls, on lufuit 
school, a literary and scientific institution, with reading-room and 
lecture-room, aud a savingB bank. An agricultural society ia 
maintained here. A county court ia held in Chertsey. 

At Chertsey is a stone bridge of seven artoes, built in 1786, 
connecting the county of Surrey with that of Middlesex. The town 
of Chertsey ie irr^;ularly built: the principal street runs oast and 
wMt; the streets are paved, and are lighted with gas. Tho market- 
house ia modem. Tho chief trade of toe town is in malt and flour; 
vegetables are raised in considerable fjuantitiee in toe vicinity for 
the supply of the London markets; bricks are made to some extent. 
The market is on Wednesday for com and provisions: it is a con¬ 
siderable market for poultiy. Fairs are held on toe first Monday and 
Tuesday in Lent for cattle, on May 14to for sheep, and on August Oth 
and September 26th. A branch of the South-Wratom railway, three 
miles in length, goes to Chertsey from the main line at Weybridge. 
The Porch House, in Quildford-streei^ Chertsey, was the residence of 
toe poet Cowley. On St. Anne's Hill near the town was the residence 
of Charles James Fox. In the church is a tablet, erected by his 
widow, with on inscription to his memory. 

(Manning, Surrey / Brayloy, Surrey; Commumication frotn 
Chertsey.) 

CHESAPEAKE BAY. [Martlakd; Viuoinia.] 

CHESHAM, Baokinghamshire, a raarket-towu in the parish of 
Cbesham St Mary and hundred of Burnham, is situated to the right 
of toe road from London to'Aylesbury, in 61” 42' N. lat, 0” 87' 
W. long., distant 12 miles S.E. from Aylesbury, and 26 miles N.W. 
from Loudon by road. Berkhomstead, which is 6 miles from Chosbam, 
is 28 miles from Jjondon by toe North-Westem railway. The popu¬ 
lation of thq town of Chetoom was 2496 in 1861. The living is 
a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Buckingham and diocese of 
Oxford. 

Chesham is situated in a pleasant and fertile valley which is 
watered by the river Chess, a branch of the Colne. The parish 
church is a commodious oraoiform building: toe eh anee l , which is 
toe oldest part, is of the decorated style^me remainder is perpen- 
dioidor, of the close of the 14th century. There are eha p el s for 
Independents and Baptists; National, British, and Inftnt schools; 
and a mechanics institute. An almshouse for four poor persons was 
endowed by Thomas Wedon, who died in 1624. A county court 
ia held in Cheeham. Markets are held on Wednesday anfi Saturday, 
and fairs on April 2l8t, July 22nd, and September 28jh. Boots and 
shoes are mauufaotured to a great aztent, chiefly for the London 
market. Wooden wore in great variety is made. The manufacture 
of straw plait employs a considerable numbw of females. There ie a 
silk-mill m toe towD; and in the neighbourhood ate paper-mills. 

(Lgrsons, Magna Bi-ikumiai Lipscomb, BueMn^cmehire j Omr 
mvmiealioa frotn Oheaham.) 

CHESHIRE, a county palatine on the west side of En glmni . The 
name is formed from toe ancient city of Chester, and^ an abbre¬ 
viation of Chestwshir^ formerly written, in Saxon, Cestre soyze. 
The boundary-line is very itregiUar. On the north-west a tract of 
a pm^i^ frnn U included between the sstuRriee of toe Mersey 
and tlra Dm; and on toe notthfeast a long narrow toaot^ containing 
part of Featoerbed Moss aafl. Holme Moss, which belong to the 
oMt^ highlaii^ of England, Is Imduded between tire Thame and 
toe Etl^w, which by torir juantion form the Meney. The county 

to be like the wing of an eagle stretched 
forth at length. (Kin^fs * Vale R^al cf Cheehire.*) OTie whole 
reouved the name of Vale-Royal of England, -from the 



by Lancashire, end partly by Yrnkshire and tiie frish Sea. The 
Mersey forms the bowdary nef 


between Cheshire and IsuoMhira On 
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the E. the oounty hM Derbyehire and Staffordehire; ’on the S. ie 
Shropshire and a sqaall portion of FUntshire; on the W. ere Den1d|^' 
lihire^ Flintshire, and the Iridi Sea. The (latest leng& of the eotmty 
from north-eoat to south’west, in a straight line^ is about 68 mUeo; 
the greatest ivldth from north to south abont 82 miles: the whole 
oiromt is nearly 200 milM. On the north*westeni ezfremity, a line 
of sea-ooast extends for about 8 miles from eaBt4iortli<eart to west- 
south-west, besides about 20 miles on the sestnaxy the Mersey, and 
about 14 miles on the groat tostoi^ of the Dm ^e area of the 
oounty is 707,.078 statute oores. Ihe population of the county in 
1841 was 896,o(S0, in 1861 it was 466,726. Chester, Ae county town, 
is 183 miles norUt-west ftum London. 

Surface, ffydrography, and Communieatione. —The surface of 
Chrahire is in generu a nearly uniform level, but there are a few 
inequah'ties. Sterol elevated tracts strotch in a genetallv northern 
dir^ion. One is between the Ooyt and the BoUin; and a second 
between the Bollin and the Weaver. A tract of high land extends 
also from north to south, across Delamere Forest, terminating to iho 
north near Frodsham in a high promontory which overlooks the 
Mersey, and to the south in the rock on iwhidi Beeston Castle 
stands; the height of this rode is 860 foot above the sea. Alderley 
Ed^, a few miles north-west from Macclesfield, is an isolated hill 
which rises abruptly out of a level country, and presents one of the 
richest and most extensive prospects in the county; but Cheshire, 
from its general flatness, is not commonly remarkable for picturesque 
beauty. In former times there were numerous forests in Cheshire; 
one is mentioned in the Domesday Survey of Alticross as being 
10 miles in length and three miles in breod^ At present there are 
only a few lazge woods. Some at Dunham Massey contain many 
noble old oaks. Around Delamere Forest, in the hundred of Eddis- 
bury, are several extensive plantations, chiefly of Scotch firs and 
larches. This forest, so called, is a large sterile tract of whitish 
sand, partially covered with heath and peat-moss. It occupied 
10,000 acres; of which a considerable part has been inclosed and 
brought into cultivation. The timber supplied by the great profusion 
of hedge-row trees is principally oak, and furnishes abundance of 
tanner's bark. A large quantify of fine timber is also produced on 
the numerous estates of the nobility and gentry; espcci^ly on those 
of the Marquis of Westminster, of the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington, and of the Marquis of Cholmondeley. 

Cheshire abounds not only with rivers and brooks, but with broad 
sheets of water called meres, which generally contain fish. The 
princi|>al are Oak Mere, Pick Mere, Bndworth Mere, Rosthom Mere,. 
Mere Mere, Tatton More, Chapel Mere, Moss Mere, Broad Mere, Bah 
Mere, and Comber Mere, which is three-qimrters of a mile in length. 

The chief navigable rivera are the Dee, the Mersey, and the Weaver. 
The navigation of those rivers is superintended, and has been greatly 
improved, by companies incorporated by Acts of Parliament. The 
source of tne Dee is in Merionethrdiire; whence it runs through 
Denbighshire, by Llangollen to near Overton in Flintshire, where it 
turns northward to Bangor Iscoed. It becomes the boundary of 
.Cheshire nearly from Worthenbury to Aldford. It then intersects the 
northern port of the hundred of Broxton to Chester, which it htdf encir¬ 
cles. From Chester it flows in a straight artificial cut into the sestuary 
of the Deo. A surface of about 2500 acres has been reclaimed from 
the south-eastern extremity of tills scstuary. From Bangor bridge 
the Deo is navimble for barges. At Chester bridge it is 100 yards 
wide, and vessels of considerable tonnage can pass by the new channel 
to Chester. The whole length of the course of .the Dee is about 
55 miles. It supplies salmon, troul^ and other kinds of common 
fish. This river, called in Latin Dova, in Welsh Pifir dwy,. was 
anciently held in great veneration, and its waters were considered 
socred for religioru ablution; as such it is celebrated by Drayton, 
Browne, Spenser, and Milton. 

The Money in its whole course divides Cheshire and Lancashire. 
It is formed and first receives its name by the confluence (near Stock- 
port) of the Thame and Goyt; the Etherow (which joins the Qoyt a 
little above Stockport) and the Thame rise in the central highlands, 
north and north-east of Stockport; the Ck>yt rises near Buxton on the 
east side of tiie highlands between Macclesfield and Buxton. Leaving 
Stockport, the Mersew runs a general west course to Northenden and 
Ashton. Alter passmg by Cimngtoxi, it receives on the right bank 
the Irw^ firom Mantiiestw, and on the left, a little below Warburton, 
the BoUin. It continues with a very winding course through a low, 
fiat country past Warrington, and exiuinds at its junction with the 
Weaver into a wide sBstaarv whldi forms the liverpool channel; and 
though much obstructed with banks of sand, is rendered safe by tiie 
excellent system of pilotage. The Mersfy is navigable from its con¬ 
fluence with the Irwell. At Warrington it is 40 yards in width; 
opposite Liverpool tiie width is a-mile and a quarter, with a oonidder- 
able depth at low water. The greatest width of the sestnory above 
Liverpool is between Eastham and F^fodshsan, whwe it is above throe 
miles wide. Its whole course from Stoclmort t6 the outlet of the 
SBetuary is about 66 miles. A large marsih at the confluence of the 
Weaver, extending to Helsby and Frodsham, is subject to Msasional 
inundationo. The river and nstuary oontafai oongenb plake^ OTunden^ 
«nd shrimps; witii annual shoals of smelts, ooIIm SMulingik remark- 
■able for siae and flavotm. 


The Weaver traverses the central parts of Cheshire ftom south to 
nmth. It rises in the north of Shropshire, near the village of Sfyeh, 
and after receiving several contiderable brooks and rivnletiL runs by 
Nantwich, Minshull, and Wlnsford, to Korthwich, wherTit forms a 
confluence on the right bank with the Dane, which rises in the same 
swamp as the Ooyt, and a little farther noHh, with the Peover. It 
then winds west-north-w'est and falls intn the Mersey below Frodduim. 
From Winsford to F^rodsham it has been renders narigable by ten 
looks, the total faU being 50 feet. YesselB of from 20 fo 100 tons 
Convey rock-salt down the river and retnm with coaL The whole 
coarse of the Wearer is abont 40 miles. Among the less important 
rivers is the Dane, which is joined by the Wheolock above Northwicb. 
The source of the Bollin is in MaMlasfleld forest near that of the 
Dane. It passes Macclesfield and WUmslow, is crossed by the Bridge- 
water Canal, and enters the Mersey near Warburton, after a course of 
about 23 miles. Hie Peover rises south of Macderaeld, near Gaws- 
wortb, and flows west-north-west to its junction with the Weaver 
near Morthwich. 

Several canals intersect the county. The Bridgewater Canal enters 
Cheshire by crossing the Mersey near Ashton : its length within the 
connfy is about 24 miles. Th<^ Grand Trunk, or Trent and Mersey 
Canal, which was commenced m 1766, mns south-east from Preston 
Brook, by Korthwich, Middlewich, and Sandbaoh, and leaves Cheshire 
at Church Lawton, on the bordera of Staffordshire. Between Preston- 
on-the-Hill and Dutton, not far from its commencement at Preston 
Brook, it passes through a tunnel 124 yards in length; at Bamton, 
through another of 572 yards; at Saltersfteld, through one of 360 
yards; and finally, at Hermitage, through another of 180 yards. The 
whole of its line m Cheshire is alnnit 20 miles. 

The Chester and Kantwich Canal, which connects these two towns, 
was completed in 1778. At Chester it forms a junction with the Dee, 
and with the Dee and Mersey Canal, which runs across the peninsula 
of Wirroll to the Mersey, at Ellesmere Port. Four miles north of 
Kantwich a branch from the Chester and Kantwich Canal runs to 
Middlewich, and is called the Middlevdch branch. From the point 
where the Chester and Kantwich Canal and the Middlewich branch 
unite, the canal which thence runs south to Kantwich and past Aud- 
lem into Shropshire is called the Birmingham and Liverrool Junction 
CansJ. The Ellesmere Canal branches off from a point b^weon Kant¬ 
wich and the point where the Chester and Kantwich Canal is joined 
by the Middlewich branch, and runs to the neighbourhood of Whit¬ 
church. From Church Lawton the Macclesfield Canal runs past Con- 
glcton, Macclesfield, and so on northward to the Peak For^ Canal, 
which it joins a few miles north of Disley. 

The Peak Forest Canal enters Cheshire at Ashton-nndcr-Lino, where 
it orosBos the Thame, and xmssing near Disley, quits the counfy at 
Whaley Bridge. It crosses the Goyt below the junction of the Goyt 
and Etherow, by an aqueduct 100-foot in height, which has thrro 
arches, each 60 feet span and 78 feet high. 

Several important roads traverse this connfy. The rood from 
London to Manchester by Derby enters the counfy near Bosley, and 
passes throngh Macclesfield and Stockport. Another branch of the 
same road enters at Whaley Bridge and leaves the counfy at Stock- 
port. The road from London to Manchester by Lichfield runs by 
Church Lawton, Congleton, Wilmslow, and Cheadle. The road from 
London to Liverpool enters Cheshire at Lawton, and runs to Warring¬ 
ton by two branches, one through Knntsford, the other through 
Middlewich and Korthwich. 

Cheshire is well provided with railway accommodation. The main 
line of the London and Korth-Westem railway enters the southern 
border of the county a few miles from Betiey, and passes northward 
nearly through the centre of it towards Warrington. The leng;th of 
the main line in Cheshire is about 27 miles. At Crewe several 
branches diveige from it. One runs 21 miles north-west to Chester, 
and thence 15 miles to Birkenhead. Another line runs from Crewe 
23 miles north by east to Stockport. Another branch, of which only 
a few miles are in this county, runs west from Creive to join the 
Staffordshire railway new Bursiem. From Chester the Chester and 
Holyhead line mns westward, but it soon passes out of the counfy, 
as does also the Chester and Shrowsbuiw line, which runa sonthwam 
from Chester. A short line from Manonester to Altripgham belongs 
to Cheshire for about half its extent. 

Geology, Minerdogy, Ac .—The general character of the Cheshire 
soils is a clayey or sandy loam; tracts of peat-moss cover a large 
extent of the eastern portion of the hundred of Macclesfield. Some 
mosses of smaller extent are at Warminciham and CoppenhalL The 
latter, which has been ahiaost clewed of peaL contained numerous 
trunks and branches of trees, diiefly of oak, be^, and fir, apparently 
broken off at different heights, and partially exUbiting the marks 
of fire. An ancient road of gravel passed through the moss of 
Coppenhall. '* 

Cheshire generally belongs to''tlm new red-sandstone formation. 
The range of high land to 'the eaft of^Mocclesfield is a sandstone rock, 
which contains beds of coal: this sandstone range is bounded on the 
east by the limesttme of Derbyshire. The high land, which includes 
Delamere Forest, is also saadibone. -The tnost important mineral pr^ 
dttotions of Cheshire axe foaril or rodt-adt, and oom. The rock-salt ja 
obtained near the banka of the Weaver and ita tributary streams. It 
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■IK'ft ^yfd •boT< .40 yu^ tliidit;, genamUir quite wUte and elaar aa 
teTiteL Tbe axterw aoiteoa abora thaaa atoate ia of whitiui day 
atid grpanm. Tha quantity of -aalt annually takan ftom the pita 
around Nortewidi, amounta to many thouaand tona; baddaa thia 
quantity of foasil adt noany diouaand tona are annually maauftiotaxed 
at the aame place from Dnae«priD|(li» which are firom 20 to 40 yarda 
in depth. 

Cod of a good quality ia found in g^t abundance in the north-eaat 
part of the county, eapeoiaUy in the townahipa of Worth and Poynton, 
tthare there are Tery extemuTe ooUienea, whidh aup^ty the manufiao- 
toriea of Btockport. At Denwell, in the hundred of wirrall, there ia 
alao coal. Copper and lead are found at Alderl^ B^e and the _Pedk- 
forton Hilla; tire former place auppUea a oonaidemble quantity of 
oobalh There ate aeveral quarriea of excellent Ireeatone in thin 
oounty, of which thoae at Runcorn, Manlty, and Great Bebbin^n, are 
the moat important. Limeatone ia found only at Newbold Aatbury. 
Mowcop Hill, or Moleoop, which ia partly in Staffordcddre, haa long 
been frimoua for ita mill-atonea. Man ia found in almoat every part 
of the oounty, and ia generally uaed for manure. Dr. Woodward 
(* Cat. Brit loaails') ape^a of a flbrooa atalky aubatance, a kind of 
aabeatos, aa found in great abundance in beoa of marl about High 
Leigh. 

Oiitiuiie, Moil, AffHcttllure. —The aoU and climate of Cheshire are 
peculiarly well adapted for the growth of graaa. The soil ia mostly 
composed of looms of various degrees of tenacity; the climate ia 
moister than the mote eastern i>arts of England. Situated in an 
extennve plain between the Derbyshire and Welsh mountains, Cheshire 
ia seldom exposed to long droughts. The low meadows along the 
banka of the rivers are very subject to be flooded, which is one reason 
for keeping them in grass. Two-thirds at least of the county possess 
a soil above mediocrity, of which the greater part is in permanent 
pasture, and produces we excellent cheese known as Cheshire cheese. 
The arable land is .generally that which is thought too san^. for 
pasture, or of which the grass has deteriorated by neglect. Hence 
the arable part of A form m Cheshire is seldom cultivated with that 
attention which is paid to similar land in those counties where good 
grass land is scarce. Very few farms consist chiefly of arable umd. 
Everywhere thdre is a preimection for the dairy. 

Dairy forms require oonsiderable building^ and some have been 
erected by wealthy proprietors in the best and most substantial 
manner. The habitations for the family are quite sufficient for their' 
comfort. Many of the cow-houses are constructed on the Dutch plan. 
Large farms are not common in Cheshira The average size may be 
considered as from 50 to 160 acres, that quantity being sufficient for 
the full emnloymcnt of a family, and for a dairy of 12 to 20 cows. 
The rent of land is liigher than that of the same quality in other parts 
of England, which is curing to the smaller outlay with which a dairy 
farm is managed. The eflect of the dairy husbondty may be observed 
all through tire county. Land is ploughed in order to have winter 
fodder for cattle, and to improve pastures overrun with weeds. When 
the land is fit for turnips, which is not often the case, they are raised 
for the cows. Cabbages have been cultivated with some success on 


turing uiBUicts. 'me sandy and turty sous, wnxcn are imnc xor per¬ 
manent pasture, are peouliiurly fittM for the growth of potatoes. 


tarty soils. 


The best potatoes grow on land broken up fi^im grass, which had been 
laid down in a rich state ; in this case no manure is required. Early, 
sorts are raised for the Liverpool market by a slight forcing. Many 
farms have littlo or no arable land attached towem. A very rich 
loam ia not considered so good for pastures where cheese is mMC^ as { 
one less fertile, as it is apt to make the cheese heave. The natural 
grasses found in the good pastures ture chiefly of the kinds which hare 
been most approved of for sowing when arable land is laid down to 
grass, namely, Poa preUentit, Poa trivialit, Futuca prtUmtit, or, on 
sandy loams. AnlhoxaMhmn odoratwn. 

Drai ni ng has been introduced extenuvtiy, and with the best effect. 
The abundanoe of marl found in Cheshire is one of the chief ineaiw of 
improving the poor soils. MarUng is a permanent improvement. 
Litee, ana also sand, are put upon strong heavy lands to omeliotate 
the textur4.. In the ntighbourhood of the salt-mines refuse salt has 
been umQeHftilly used for manure. 

Be^es the meking of Cheshire dieese, the dairy occupaiionii 


SrooxrpM, and Tatporlsy. Froiham, Malpii, sad 

the more reoentiy fouucMtown .cf- Bydc^ ilMty be actloed here; the 

other towns will jbe found under their ■evenl.namM ^ 

fonnerly,,a market-town, . 10 mUee H.B. from Chester, 
population eg. ths town 2099, is stil}. a place of aome local importance, 
although the market haa been long given up. Salt oonatitatea the 
chief ortiole of trader but thwe are flour-mUls, and timber, ooals, and 
alatea are dealt in. A sandstone quany is worked. The ohurthis 
mwtly of Honnsa date. There is a bhapel for ‘Wesleyan Methodists. 
The Free Grammar school has on inooma of 46L a year, and had 120 
soholora in 1862; there ia alao a National aohooL . 

Syde, population 10,061*, a manufooturiu town, recently a village, 
fornung part of the panah of Stookpmt. Tneextenaion of the cotton 
manufi^urahaa oonaiderably augmented tha importance of thia place. 
Coal abounds in the township, and meaiw of oonveyanoe are furnuhed 
by the Peak Forest Canal and by railway. Thera are here anew 
wuroh, a chapel of ease, dedioatM to St. Thomas, and ohaMls for 
Independenta and Wesleyan Methodiata; National schools for boys 
and girls; a public libnuy, and a meohimioB inatitote. Eixtenaive 
ootton-miUs, iron-woik% and water-works are in operation. A county 
court is held in Hyde. 

Malpcu, situated on an elevation near the river Dee^ is 16 miles 
S. by E. Chester: the population of the parish, which is paitiy 
in hiintohire, was 6710 in 1851. The parish oontains two rootories, 
one held with the curacy of St. Chad, and the other with the curacy 
of Whitwell. The church was formerly the chapel of a religious 
house for monks of the Cluniao order; it is built of unhewn stone, 
and oonsiats of a nave and chancel, without either aisle or steeple; 
it ia partly of Norman date. There are alao two chapels of ease, 
and ]^aoes of worship for Independents aud 'Wesleyan Methodists; 
an Endowed Grammar school which haa an income from endowment 
of 251 a yewr, and had 6 aoholars in 1851; National and In&nt 
schools, and many charitable institutiona. The town ia irregularly 
built. The market is held on Wednesday; there are fairs on April 
6th, July 20th, and December 8th for oatUe and pedlexy. Malpas is 
the birthplace of Matthew Heniy, the commentator on we Bible. 

Tarporley, 10 miles E.8.E. from Chester, is a small market-town 
near Bceston Castle, on.tiie great road from London to Chester. The 
population of the parish of Tarporley in 1851 was 2632. It was 
anciently governed by a mayor, but is now governed by a constable. 
In 1642 a battle was fought at this place between Sir William 
Brereton's forces and the Boyafists from Chester, who on this occa- 
uon were victorious. Tarporley is pleasantly situated, clean, aud 
neMly built. It is now chiefly known as the scene of an axmual fox¬ 
hunt in November. The chur^ is an ondont structore of red-sand¬ 
stone: its interior oontains several interesting monuments. The 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists have places of worship. The town 
possesses a National school, some almshousea and parochial charities. 
The inhabitants are employed in the xnanufacture of stookixigs and 
leather breeches. The noarket-holl is a oonuoaodious buildixig. The 
market is on Thursday. There are fairs in May, August^ and 
December. 

The followixig are some of the more important villages, with the 
population in 1861, and a few other parnoulars. Except where 
specially mentioned the population given ia that of the muish:— 

Aetoin, population 8165, about 1 iwe W. by N. from Nimtwiob, haa 
on uudent imuroh. The IVee Gramxxuur achiMl, founded m 1662, haa 
an inooma firom exxdowment of 121 a year; the number of eoholara 
in 1862 was 8; there ia also a National aohooL Aihton-vpcn-MerMey, 
81 miles N.E. trom Chester, population 2894, is a large scattered 
village, of whidi Croas«treet forms a part. The church is a subrtan* 
tialMifloe; there is a Wesleyan oh^^ AvdUm, population 2e70, 
about 7 miles S. firom Nantwi<^ has a Msall market on Thuradi^ and 
a fair in the month of July, both reoentiy revived. Besidea the 
parish churoh, there are imapela for Baptists and Wesle^^an and 
Primitive Methodiata. - The Free Ghnunnaar aohool, foxinded in 1666, 
haa hu income firom endowment of 401, and had 12 aoholata in 186L 
There is alao a NatiomdsdioolfScNr girls. 12 miles N.N.W. 

frrom (fester and 4 milea S. firom ^kenhead, oonaista of twovUlageo, 
Hig^atibd Lower Bebbington :■ the population of tha pwiah in 1841 
was 6008, in 1861 it. was lD,01(k having doubled itsdf in the ten years. 
Both villages are on tiw of the Cheater and Bfikenhead railway.. 
The palish ohurtii is partly of Norman and partly of early 
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popubtion wiihin the lest' fair ybib ’ Seretel biga hoteu Imve 
tMira ooostruoted, end nnmerDus' gpod 'idle veeideDoee. The beej^ is 
wdl edeptod for bething, and the aea Tiaeni am TOiy Ana. Bf the 
ateamer it ie only 4 or5 mflee from LiriaipooL Bromiorough, 11 
miles N.N.W. from Chester, jpopolaitohi ffSo, wm' formerly a market- 
town, but is now a place or l^e oonseqnehoe. A station of the 
Chester and Bitkenhead railway is at Bromborough. There was 
formeriy an abboy here. The church is small but andent. Onat 
Budworih, population of the township 648, of the pariah 17,990, is 
pleasantly utuated near Fiokmere Mere and Budwora Mere, about 
2 miles M. from Northwieh. The parish oomprisoi an area of 35,920 
acres. Besides the parish diurch there are a diapel for WeslOTsn 
Methodists, and Parochial and Infant schools. The Wilton ¥tw 
Grammar sdiool, founded in 1556, has an income from endowment 
whidi amounted in 1837 to 2692. a year. It is now conducted as a 
National school, the schoolmaster receiving oi^ 752. a year from the 
endowment. Buglawton, 84 miles E. from Cneater, population of 
the township 2052, is a wort distance from Congleton, with which 
town it is pretty closely connected. The inhaoitants are chiefly 
efnployed in the manufacture of cotton and silk. A new church was 
erected hete in 1829. Bvnhury, 12 miles S.E. from Chester: wpula- 
tion of the township 931. The church is a very fine one of the per- 
pwdioular style. In the interior are several interesting monuments, 
^e Wesleyan Methodists have a place of worship. The Free 
Grammar school, founded in 1594, is free to children of the parish. 
The number of sdiolars in 1852 was 72. There is also a National 
school. Bwrtaa, population 467, on tiie right bank of the Dee scstuary, 
9 miles N.W. from Chester, possesses a Free school with an income 
from endowment of 87L a year. CAeadle Bulteley, population of the 
township 6489, and CAeaale JIfoteley, population of the township 
2819, are two contiguous vlilages, about 3 miles W.S.W. from Stock* 

S ort. The inhabitants are occupied in calico-printing and silk-weaving. 

>n the Mersey are some corn-mills. The parish church, which Is 
andent, contoms some good monuments. UompgtaU Bridge, 5 miles 
E.S.E. from Stockport, in the parish of Stockport, is a busy and 
populous village. The inhabitants ore chiefly employed in ootton- 
spmning and calico-printing. Besides the chumh, there are places of 
worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. Btumhall, popula¬ 
tion of township 186, about 8 miles W.S.W. from Middlewicb, 
mssesses an Endowed Grammar school, founded in 1681, which is 
free to 26 boys in Damhall and Swanlow; the income from endow¬ 
ment is 702. a year; the number of scholara in 1852 was 94. Diakg, 
or Didey Stanley, about 6 miles S.E. from Stockport, on the eastern 
border of the county: population of the township 2225. Cotton 
fretoriea smd print works give empl^ment to the inhabitants; 
there is also a large whiting factory. The chapel is of the perpen¬ 
dicular date and style. The Wesleyan Methodists have a place of 
worship. Easthem, 94 miles N. by W. from Chester: population of 
the township 419. The village, which is pleasantly situated on the 
Mersey, is much resorted to by the inhabitants of Liverpool during 
the summer. A steamer plies regularly to Liverpool throughout the 
season. EUeamere Port, in Eastham {suish, 8 mUm N. from Chester, 
has risen into some consequence since the construction of a capacious 
dock and extensive warehotisM by the Ellesmere and Chester Canal 
Company. Many good villa residences have been erected by the 
Marquis of Westminster. Besides a chapel belonging to the Establish¬ 
ment, there are a chapel for Wesleyan Metiioduts, and a National 
sohooL Qee Orou, about 4 miles MM.E. from Stockport, is a popu- 
lon^tillage: the population is returned with the parisn of Stockport. 
There are extensive cotton-mills hetw. E^des a wapel of the Estab¬ 
lishment,’ there ore chapels for Wmleyan Methodists and Unitarians. 
Oodtey, 45 miles N.E. from Chester; population of the township, 
1368. There ore several cotton-mills, ffalton, 14 mllw N.E. by N. 
from Chester: population of the tovmship 1570. A castle was 
erected here soon amr the Norman conquest; John of Gaunl^ duke 
of Lancaster, possessed the castle, and xwded much in it. A portion 
of the remaina is now fitted up as an inn. Halton is in mufljyhvour 
as a summer residence.' The village contains a Grammar sonKl, also 
almshouses for six poor persons, ifozei drove, 4 miles S. from 
Stockport, of which pari^ it is a hamlet. 1886 this place was 
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3156, about S miles W.S.W. from Altiinghaiu. Theohuroo Wtuydekdi 
the tower was rebmlt in 1521; from the towerls obtshied an entendeC 
yiew of pioturasque seeneiy. Xbere fs bwe a 'Wesleyan KeCliodist' 
ohapeL The Grammar school, established in 1698, nas an endow¬ 
ment of about 1202. a year, and had 100 sdxolars in 1851. There is‘ 
also a National sohooL Lymm Hall, end other excellent mansions, 
are in the neighbonthood. A cross, lower steps of which are out 
in the rock, stands opposite the gates of Lymm lialL MaryU, popu¬ 
lation of the township 3558, is on the eastern border of the county, 6 
miles E.S.E. from Stockport. All Saints ohoroh has been rebuilt; in 
the tower are placed the old bells of Stockport church. There ^ 
chapels for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, a Grammar school, 
and a National school. Cotton-spinning; bleaching, and calico print¬ 
ing are extensively carried on; there is also some boat building. On 
the river Goyt are oorn-mills. A Inraneh of tiie Peak Forest Canal 
from Marple joins the Mersey Canal at Lawton. Marple Hall, au 
interesting old mansion, is in the possession of a descendant of John 
Bradshaw, who presided at the trial of Charles I. Motlramrin-Long- 
dendaZe, population 3199, is sitaated near the north-east extremity of 
the county, about 7 miles N.E. from Stockport, snrroundod by rugged 
and pioturesque sceneiy. In the viciuity are Mottnim hill and the 
Car Tor. The Car Tor is a singular eminence rising abruptly from 
the plain to a height of about 80 foot. ‘ It is composed of regularly 
arranged strata of rock, freestone, and a kind of elate or coal 
Besides the parish church, there are -chapels for New Connexion 
Methodists and Moravians. The Free Grammar school, founded in 
1610, had an income in 1837 of 652L a year from - endowment. 
Its afikirs have been the subject of proceedings in Chanceiy^. Iron 
foundries, and collieries, with cotton-spinning, calico-printing, and 
other establishments, give employment to the inhabitants. Great 
Nedon, on the right bank of the eostuory of the-Dee, 104 mile* N.W. 
from Chester, population of the township 1524, is chiefly dependent 
on visitants during the summer. The parish church, dedicated to 
St. Maty, is ancient; the tower woe repaired in 1697. There ore 
here a Wesleyan chapel, a National and an Infant schooL Northen, 
population of the township 679, is pleasantly situated on the left 
ba^ of the Mersey and north border of the county, about 6 miles 
W. from Stockport. The church, dedicated to St, Wilfrid, has a 
nave, chancel, side aisle, and a tower. There is here an Tnfant sobool. 
Over, p opu lation of the township 2926, is situated near the left bank 
of the Weaver, about 4 miles W. from Middlewicb. This town, 
though small, claims to be a borough by prescription, and is governed 
by a mayor. In the principal street, which forms a part of the high 
road, are remains of several crosses. The parish church, an md 
building, has somo good specimens of stained glass. There is a 
chapel for Independents. A small weekly market is held. The 
annual fair continues for three days. A brewery, and brick and tile- 
works, affbrd somo employment. Parkgate, a sm.all bathing^ town on 
the right bank of the Deo ; adjoins Great Neston, with which town¬ 
ship wo population is included. The houses, w'hich are neatly and 
regularly built, command a fine prospect of the opposite Welsh coast. 
Communication vrithFlmt and Bt^lt on the Welw side ia maintained 
by ferry boats. A sand-bank off tlie town prevents vessels of heavy 
burden coming up to the quay. The Independents and Wesleyan 
Methodists have places of worship here. Preston Brook, or Predon- 
onthe-IHU, 14 miles N.E. from Chester, population 594, situated on 
the line of the Liverpool and Birmingham railway, has extensive 
warehouses for the accommodation of the traffio by the different 
nunnla in the district. The canying trade is here of considerable 
magnitude. Bosthem, population of the township 888, is pleasantly 
situated about 4 miles 3. by W. ttam Altringham. By. Bosthem 
Mere, a beautiful sheet of water,'-is the ancient church, d^cated to 
St. Mary; it is partly of Nofrnan date, and has a stone tower, built 
in 1538. At Hoo Green, a place Utlu^ resorted to by the neighbour¬ 
ing gentry, a bowling-club is' establijihed. Seacomhe, population of 
the joint township of Foulton-omh-Sescombe 3044, is on the left bunk 
of the Mersey, opposite Liverpool, with which there is constant com- 
munication by ftanej. There are here largo copper-mills, an iron 
foundry, smott-works, and a varnish manufactory. The Wesleyra 
Methodists have a chapel. Tarviu, O^iles E. from Chester, popma- 














tion of tho township 1181, had fomcdijia markat, but it has long 
been discontinued. Fain are hdd in A^pnl and Deoember. In 1752 
the village was nearly destroyed by fire. Beiddes the pai^ church, 
there are Dissenting xneeting'houses and a National sohooL Har- 
gnve Free Gra mm a r school, founded in 1627, is free to all children 

S aying la a quarter: it possesses an endowment of 401. a year with a 
ouse, and had 118 soholan in 1862. Tiverton, 11 miles E.S.B. from ; 
ChestOT: population of the township 747. The Baptists have a place 
of worship here. The Chester and Nantwich Canal passes by Tiver* 
ton. A com market, at which eztennre transactions in grt^ takd 
^UM, is held on Monday at Fem Lane Ends in this township. 
WdUaeey, population of the township 1165, situated near the ihore of 
liTerpool My, about 4 miles N.N.W. from Birkenhead, has much 
increased duii^ the last few yean in consequence of increased com* 
munioation witii LiverpooL ^e parish church, which stands on a 
considerably elevated site, was rebuilt about a oentuiy ago, with the 
exception of the tower, which dates from 1560. Tho Ftm Grammar 
school, founded in 1654, has an income from endowment of 114& 
a year; the number of scholan in 1852 was 58. A question as to the 
^ht of patronage of this school is under consideration in Chanoeiy. 

population of the lordship and township tdgotiier 1629, 
is 16 miles W.N.W. from Chester. The parish church, dedicated to 
St. Mary, has a fine tower. .There are chapels for Wesleyan luid 
Association Methodists; also a National school for boys and girls. 
The Free Grammar school, which has an endowment of 461. a year, 
had 56 scholars in 1852. Wuton, population of the town^ip 038, 
including 284 in barges, is situated near the confluence of the Mersey 
and the Weaver, about 18 milM N.N.E. from Cheater. The Wesleyan 
Methodists have a place of worship in the village; at Weston Point, 
two miles distant, is a church, with National schools for boys and 
^rls. A lighthouse was erected at Weston Point a few years back, 
^ere is a considerable carrying trade in barges on the oastuary of the 
Mersey. The village is much resorted to in summer for bathing. 
WUmiUno, population 4952, is situated on the left bank of the river 
Bo^, 87 miles E.N.E. from Chester. The paii^ church is a fine 
building of difierent styles. The interior contains several interesting 
monuments. Tho Wesleyan. Methodists and Independents have 
^places of worship, and there is a National school. Extensive cotton 
and silk factories are established hero. Wilmslow, Itoing within 


Chester. Winsford church, parsonage, and school were built by the 
trustees for the navigation of the river Weaver, the church being for 
the um of the watermen on the river. The Wesleyan and Wesleyan 
Association Methodists have places of worship. The Weaver is here 
crossed by a bridge. There are extensive brine pits on both sides of 
the river, and large miantities of salt are produced, fur the convey¬ 
ance of wUch the Weaver affords tiie required accommodation. At 
Winsford is a station of the London and North-Western railway. 

Jieclenatlieal and JLegal Jwiediction. —Of the 87 parishes 46 are 
rectories 28 vicarages, and 18 donatives, or perpetual curacies; many 
are of grmit extent. The parish of Prestbury extends over an area of 
63,126 acres, and_ comprisM 82 townships and 14 ohapeliies. The 
county is in the diocese of Chester, and province of York: it forms an 
archdeaconry, and comprises seven deaneries. A few parishes are in 
the archdeaconry of Liverpool and deanery of WirralL According to 
the 'Census of lleligious Worship,’ taken in 1861, it appears that there 
were then in the county 883 places of worship, of which 252 belonged 
to the Church of England, 188 to Wesleyan Methodists, 185 to Primi¬ 
tive Methodists, 66 to Independents, 60 to Wesleyan Association 
Mothodisti^ 29 to New Connexion Metiiodists, 17 to Uoman figt-h ol iAs , 
14 to Particular Baptists^ 14 to Unitarians, and 68 to other bodioa 
The number of sittings amounted in all to 235,693. The county is 
divided by the Poor-Law Commisrioners into 10 Unions: Altringham, 
Great Boughton, Chester, Congleton, Maoolesfleld, Nantwich, Nortir- 
wich, Runcorn, Stockport, and WirraU. Tho Unions include 458 
parishes and townships, with an area of 650,257 acres, and a popula¬ 
tion in 1861 of 410,247; but the boundaries of the Unions are not 
tirictiy oo-exteusive witii those of the county. Cheshire is in the 
South 'l^es circuit. The Lent and summer asshses and the quarter 
sewon^or the county are held at Chester, where also is the county 
The «ty of Chester has a separate jurisdiotion, and tries by its 
oTO reooraer. County courts are held at Altringhiuoi, Birkenhead, 
Nantwich, Northwioh, and Runcorn. 

Che^i« before the ^form Act of 1832 sent four members to tho 
Imperial Pwliament; it was then formed into a nortii and a south 
mvision, ^Mh of which sends two members. The boroughs of Chester, 
M^esfleld, and Stockport return two mambera each to Bu-liament. 

AMqfactorM.~-The cotton and sOk manufiioturai are extensivtiy 

Stockport, Maoolesfiifld, Harple, Congleton, 
At l^utoford ^re is a large manufactory dftnread. 
At Nant^h, and ^e places just named, are manufactories of hi^ 
fop Mppmtion. Shoes are extensively made at Sandbach. Some 
woollen tiotlia an also made in the same district. Tanning is vwy 
extenti^ on ^imhout the county. TherThTa lar^ 

manufMto (rf glovM, riban^and buttons. The copper, lead, 
iron of the Alderley Edge aiid|M<‘''rton Hills are mmu4jtui4d in 




thd county, and constitute a small item in iho export tnde. .But 
cheese is the principal product^ which is not only well fcnertni and 
highly esteemed in every imrt of England, where the consumption is 
immense, but also in most parts of Europe. The whole annual pre- 
duee of this article in Cheshire is about 11,500 ton^ of which 4000 
tons are exported. (Holland's 'Agriotdtoral Survey.') The prime 
cheese is made chiefly in the distnots where the salt abouhdB ; tiiat 
Is, along the banks of. tfte Weaver. Potatoes are raised In Teiy li^ 
quantiues, e^ieciallyln the western portion of thi fc j piw iiilar. inoludi^ 
the peninsula of mrraU. Besides a very lam |||m. oonsumption, 
they are exported in great quantity by tne Merso^m Liverpool and 
Manchester. 

Civil Hiatory and AntiqwUiee. —^At the time of the Roman invasion 
this county formed part of the territory occupied by the Comabii. 
In the first division of Britain by the Romans it was inolnded in 
Britannia Superior; and in their subsequmit subdivision it became 
port of Flavia Ceesuiensis. From insoriptiona whkfli^have been 
found, the twentieth l^on appears to have oontintted at* Chester os 
late as the 8rd century. 

Oifltiie departure of the Romans, the Britons continued to hold 
Cheshire until about tho year 607, when it was wrested from Broch- 
mael, king of Powy^ by the suooei^ul arms of Ethelfrid, the Saxon 
king of Bemicia. Prior to the battle^ the Saxon troops are said to 
have niassacred the monks of Bangor. [Banoor-Isooko.] Several of 
the British princes however having collected an army and marched 
to Chester, Ethelfrid was defeated in turn, and this district was not 
again subjected to the Anglo-Saxon power until about the year 828, 
when it was taken by King Egbert, and made a part of the kingdom 
of Mercia. According to Peter Langtoft, Athclwolf held his parlia¬ 
ment at Chester after the death of Eg^rt, aud there received' the 
homage of his tinbutary kings, 'from Berwick unto Kent.’ About 
the close of 894, an army of JJanes advancing from Northumberland 
took possession of Chester, and seized the fortress : the Saxons under 
Alfred however having arrived in the vicinity, by destroying the 
cattle and corn, and iatercepting the provisions of the Danes, drove 
them to such extremities of faming that they quitted the city and 
retreated to North Wales. Upon the division of England into three 
districts by Alfred, Cheshire ttos included in the Mercian jurisdiction. 
Cheshire acquired the privil^es of a county palatine in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, who granted it to his nephew, Hugh d’Av- 
ranohes, commonly called Hugh Lupus, to hold it os freely by the 
sword as he hinuelf held the kingdom of England by the crown. 
Until the final subjugation of the Wels^ the city of Chester was the 
usual place of rendezvous for the English army, and tho county was 
expos^ to all the evils of a border warfare. 

in 1237, on the death of John Soott, the seventh earl of Chester of 
the Norman line, without male issue, Henry III. gave the daughters 
of the late earl other lands in lieu of the qitrldom, being unwilling, as 
he said, to ' parcel out ’ so great an inheritance * among distafibthe 
county he browed on his son Edward, who did not assume the tiUe, 
but oonferred it on his son Edward of Caernarvon, since which time 
tho eldest sons of tho sovereigns of E^land have held tho title of 
earls of Chester. The inhabitants of Cheshire took a part in tho 
rebellion of the Porcys, and tiie greater port of the knights 
esquires of the whole county, to the number of 200, with many of 
their retainei's, fell in the battle of Shrewsbury, on the 22nd of July 
1403. From the time of Hen^ III. to the reign of Henry YIIL, the 
palatinate was governed as independently as it had been by the 
Normtm earls. Henry 'VIIL however mode it subordinate to the 
crown of England, but reserving several privileges in favour of 
the county. The county being solely imder a distinot jurisdiotion, 
and to a eertoin extent like a separate kingdom, never sent ropre- 
seutatives to the En^ish Parliament either for city or shire, until the 
reign of Edward 'VI., when in the year 1549, on the petition of the 
inhabitants, two members were aunuuoned from each. On the out¬ 
breaking of the civil war the Parliament sent Sir William Broreton 
with a troop of horse, who took possession of Nantwich, which he 
fortified and made his head-quarten; while Sir Nicholas Byron, 
being appointed oolonel-genenu of Shropshire and Chetiiire, and 
governor of Chester by we king, mode it the head-quarters of tho 
Royalists. Lord Byron, tiie nephew of the governor, d ef eated the 
mrliamentiury forces umer Sir William Brereton at Middlewich, iu 
Dooomber 1648. Nantwich was besicffed in January 1644, but was 
relieved by the united forces of Sir Thomas Fairfax and Sir William 
Brereton, who defeated Lord Byron and compelled him to retreat 
with ^e remains of his forces to Chester. Prince Rupert took Btimlt 
Mrt without resistanoe on the 26th of May; but the Royalists were 
defimted afrer a severe battle at Castlehmith, nm# Malpai^ on the 
25tii of August. Next year, ou the advanoe of tits king to Chester 




exomt Tarvin and Nantwioh, and on the 87tli of September the battle 
of Bowton and Hooltiieatii was fought near Cheater, in whioh the 
Royalists were defeated; an event whioh led to the Murender of 
the nn^n of Chester, in February 1646, and the subjugation of the 
whole oHuty to the Parliameat. 

In August 1659, Sir Qeoige Booth appeared in Cheshire at the h^l 
of ra army of upwards of 8000 men. The army of the Parliament 
under General Lwbert^ met them at Winningtou Bridge^ near North- 
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wioh, OD the of August^ and soon defeated them. Booth him* 
self;was taken at Newport Pa^ell, and sent to the Tower? and 
ChesteTi which had been hold by Colonel Crozton, sorrendered 
immediately on the approach of the victorious army. 

' The Roman roads m the county are found in detached parts: one 
road, called the Watling-street, was probably more ancient than the 
Roman timea This road enters Cheshire from the north by the ford 
over the ileraeiy at Stm^prd: in this part marks of the elevated 
crest, peculiar to the mUitaiy roads of the Roaums, are still visible. 
A little Bout|^«wa|Aof Buoklow Hill the roads seam to have divided, 
the Roman roawwnnnidng towards Kinderton, and tile British road 
pursuing its old direction by Northwioh over Delamere Forest, and 
by Chester to the coast of Caernarvonshire. The Romagi road from 
Manchester to Kinderton crosses the ford of the Mersey, and proceeds 
to the village of Cross-street. In crossing the atUoining moss it is 
known by we name of Upcasl^ whence it runs by Dunham Park to a 
field called the Harbour-field, in the parish of Kinderton, which is the 
•Opposed station of Condate. Part of the Vis Devana crossed the 
county from the south-east to Chester. 

The castle at Cheater was built by William the Conqueror. Beaton | 
Castle, built in 1220, by Handle Blundeville, earl of Cheater, is upon 
the slope and summit of a sandstone rock, which forms on one side 
an almost perpendicular precipice of great height. The outer court 
is iiTogular in form, indosing an area of about five acres. The walla 
are prodigiously thick, imd have several round towers. A deep ditch, 
sunk in the solid rock, surrounds the keep, which was enter^ by a 
drawbridge, opposite two circular watch-towers, still remaining. The 
approach within the great gateway between these towers is by rugged 
steps out in the natural rook. This castle has been in ruins since tiie 
civil war of Charles I., wheu it was dismantled. Of Halton Castle 
few traces now remain; of Aldford Castle the foundations only are 
traceable; Bbockluoli Castle has left only some earthworks and a 
high mount now visible; Shotwick Castle appears from the sketch of 
it in the British Museum to have had a pentagonal wall, with several 
circular towers inclosing a lofty square tower. Thero are numerous 
ancient mansions. Smith, in his ‘Treatise on Cheshire,’ calls tills 
county “the mother and the nurse of the gentility of England.” 
Little Morton Hall, in the parish of Astbury, is the most remarkable 
ancient mansion in the county. It has large and handsome bay win¬ 
dows. The materials of the house are timber and plaster. Bramhall 
Ball, the ancient scat of the Davenports, about 2 miles south-west 
from Stockport, resembles Little Morton. Saighton Grange, near 
Chester, was one of the castellated residences of the Abliot of St. 
Werburg. Doddington TTall, the ancient seat of the Delves family, is 
near the road from Nantwich to London. The modem, large, and 
sumptuous fabric was erected in 1780 by Samuel Wyatt. It stamls 
in a spacious park, and overlooks a fine sheet of wator. Poole Uall, 
in the parish of Eastham, was built in the middle of the 16th century, 
and is one of the most venerable specimens of domestic architecture 
in this county. The style of the architecture is similar to that of all 
the ancient Cheshire mansions, rising into pointed gables, with 
'numerous laigo bay windows, and having the approach through a 
line of stables and cow-houses. Brorcton Hall, which is in the stylo 
of Esher Place in Surrey, was built by Sir William Brereton, and the 
foundation stone is said to have been laid by Queen Elizabeth herself, i 
The site is on a rising ground near the river Croke. Among the rich ’ 
decorations of the interior is a curious painting of Queen Elizabeth in 
full costume, with chains of jewels hanging down to her waist, and 
with hair extremely red. Dutton Hall stands on the ridge of a steep 
declivity overlooking the Weaver. It is surrounded by a broad and 
deep moat. The gptiat hall is 40 feet by 20 feet, and the whole edifice 
is a very sumptuous specimen of the domestic architecture of the 
16th century. Crewe Hall, the seat of Lord Crewo, is an equally fine 
specimen of the 17th century, having been completed in 1636. It is 
a quadrangular building of red brick, with battlements and large pro¬ 
jecting bay windoim The sculptured oak ornaments of the interior 
are onrious, as well as the painted glass window of the chapel. There 
are many portraits by Lely and others of that time. The seat of 
Lord Combermere was an ancient Cistercian abbey; it is beautifully 
situated on the margin of the large mere so call^. The original 
edifice has been almost wholly renewed in the pointed gothic rtyle. 
Dunham Massey, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and Wanrington, 
WM rebuilt in 1780. It is a very spacious quadrangular building of 
brick, surrounded with a fine park of lofty old oaks, and is interesting 
for a curious galleiy of paintings Holbein, Vandyke, Loly, and 
Othgr old mastera. Cholmondeley Castle, the seat of the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, is in the township of Cholmondeley, in Broxton hun¬ 
dred. The present magnificent edifice was built in 1804, on the site 
of the ancient castle. The architecture is gothic; and in approach¬ 
ing the eminence on which it stands, it has the appearance of a 
Norman fortress. The apartments are adorned with some tare and 
beautiftil paintings. Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of West¬ 
minster, possesses great architectural grandeur, and resembles Chol- 
roondeley Castle, being in the pointed gothic style. I^e surroun^ng 
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England. The sword of Hugh Lupus, the first Normau 
oftrl of Chester^ is preserved in the British Museum* 

Cheshire is both a muuufacturing and on agricultural county. But 
it has for many years been steadily becoming more strictly a manufac¬ 
turing county. In 1851 the county possessed 12 savings banks, at 
Bowdon .and Altringham, Chester, Congleton, Frodshsm, Knutsforil, 
Macclesfield, Nantwich, Northwicb, Runcorn, Sandbach, Stockport, 
and Wallasey. The total amount owiflg to depoutors on the 20th of 
November 1851 was 683,120iL 8#. 

CHESHUNT. [HjBBTroitiMHZBS.1 

CHESTER, the capital of Cheshire, an episcopal city, mimicipal 
and parliamentary borough and port, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, is situated on the river Dee, in 63® 11' N. lat., 2® 54' W, long.; 
distant 183 miles N.W. from London by road, and 1784 miles by the 
North Western railway vift Trent Valley. The population of the 
city of Chester was 27,756 in 1851. The city is governed by 10 alder¬ 
men, and 30 councillors, of whom one is mayor; and returns two 
members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the arch¬ 
deaconry and diocese of Chester. Chester Poor-Law Union, which is 
co-oxtensive witii the city, contains an area of 3010 acres. 

Chester was unquestionably an important Roman station. It 
appears to have been the Deva of the ‘ Itinerary’ of Antoninus. The 
plan of the city and the arrangement of the streets, as well as its 
name, bear testimony to its Homan origin. The fortifications of the 
city appear to be on a Uomau basis. A hyjiocaust which was found 
in a tolerably perfect state, is still preserved in the city. Remuns of 
Homan masonry have been discovered: and Chester has produced 
innumerable coins, fibulio, inscribed tiles, inscribed stones, and altars, 
the usual vestiges of tho Romans. In 1653 a votive altar to Jupiter 
Tanarus was dug up, which had been raised by an officer of the 20th 
Legion called the Victorious. According to the ‘ Itinerary’ of Anto¬ 
ninus, the 20th I.egiou, tho ‘ Legio vicesima valens victrix,’ had its 
station somewhere on the Deva or Dee, and there can bh little doubt 
that Chester was the place. The Welsh uame of Chester, Caer Leon 
Oawr, signifies tho city of tho ‘ Great Legion.’ Chester was evidently 
tho most considerable place in a large tract of country in tho Homan 
times, and so continued when tho Romans had withdrawn their 
forces. , The possession of it was an object of importance to the 
Saxons and to the remains of the Britons. The two nations seem to 
have possessed it by turns, and it was certainly one of tho lost places 
which yielded to the Saxon power. It was taken by Egbert in 830. 
From that period to the Conquest, 1066, Chester is often mentioned in 
the amials of the Saxon sovereignty. Edgar the Saxon monarch is 
related by the Chroniclers to have received the homage of six kings 
at Chester in 972: William of Malmesbury says that sitting at tho 
prow of a boat in triumph he was rowed by thorn on tho Dee. Tlioy 
were no doubt the potty kings or chiefs which were so numerous in 
Saxon times. The sitiintion of Cheater as a iW>ntier fortress against 
Wales necessarily gave it importance; but it was also of consequence 
08 a place of soenrity when the coast was menaced with invasion by 
the Danes and Northmen. In 875 when a descent by the Danes was 
apprehended, tho body of St. Worbuigh, a Saxon saint, daughter of 
Wulphero king of Mercia, which ha«1 been iireservod as a sacred relic, 
was removed for security to Chester. From this time St. Werburgh 
became tho tutelar saint of Chester; a religious community was 
founded, in whose church her relics were sumptuously enshrined. 
For six centuries and a half the house was one of the wealthiest of 
tho monastic establishments of England. At the dissolution its 
annual revenues exceeded lOOOZ. 

Chester had in the Saxon times a peculiar local government, and 
peculiar municipal customs. It had its trade by sea and its home 
trade, it had also associations of members of particular trades, which 
trade associations have flourished longer at Chester than in most 
other places. Tho Bishop of Lichfield was in remote times (>omotimes 
called Bishop of Chester. 

William created his nephew, Hugh sumamed Lupus, Earl of Ches- 
tor, granting him at the same time sovoreim jurisdiction over the 
county. Cheshire thus became what is cmled a county Palatine, 
having courts peculiar to itself and the custody of its own records. 
The earls of Chester resided in the castle at Chester, and held therein 
their courts and parliaments, in which sat the superiors of the reUgious 
houses of the county, together with the eight great subinfeudatories, 
among whom Earl Hugh hod distributoil the greater portion of his terri¬ 
tory. The succeeding earls of his family, of whom there were six, main¬ 
tained the same state. Tho series terminated in tho reign of Henry 
III., and from that time tuo earldom of Chester has been in the 
crown, or in the bands of members of the .royal house. The title is 
now possessed by the eldest son of the sovereign. Most of the large 
tenures created by the Conqueror inverted soouer or later to the 
crown by forfeiture or marriage. Chester has often received visits 
from the sovereign, and has been'occasionally the scene of intorestiug 
public events. It hoe had a series,of charters, by which vidiiiibfo 
privileges were granted or confirmed/from the earls of Chesti.-r, and 
from the kings Edward I. and III., Richard II., and Henry VIL As 
early as 1242 there was a mayor, who presided over a guild merchant 
O'* mercatorid. Chester was Va those ^mea a place ot comiAenJole 
trade. 

Besides the monastery of St. WerbWgh, thero woe here a reug^ous 
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community of women; the Black, the White, and the Gray frinm had 
each an establishment in Chester: a college of the Holy Cross^ is 
mentioned, and hospitals of St. Anne and of St. John the Baptist, 
of which the latter escaped suppression at the Reformalion, and 
continues to this dav. Chester had, during this Mriod, among its 
inhabitants, some whose names are conneoted with the early literature 
cf England; Higden, the most celebrated of them, who lived lu the 
reigu of Edward HI., is supposed to be the author of a set of mysteries, 
or religious dramas, which were exhibited by the several trades in 
Chester from time to time, and of which oopies have descended to 
the present day. 

In the 81th of Henry VIII., writs wero first issued to Chester to 
send members to Parliament. The church of St Werbuigh was sup¬ 
pressed along with the other monasteries; but its revenues were not, 
as ill most owor cases, wholly oonflsoated. Chester was erected into 
an episcopal see, and the revenues of the monastery were appropriated 
to the support of the chapter. The church became tlie cathedral of 
the new see. The diocese assigned to the bishop was the whole 
county of Chostor, which had previously been under the superin- 
tendoiico of the Bishop of Lichfield, and the county of Lancaster, with 
the archdeaconry of liichmond, part of the ancient diocese of York. 
From the period of the Reformation, the only striking event in the 
history of Chester is the protracted siege it endured in the civil war. 
Charles I. was for a time in the city, and is said to have witnessed the 
defeat of his army on Howton Heath from one of the towers on the 
walls. The history of the commerce of Chester is a history of its 
steady decline coincident with the rise of that of LirorpooL 

Chester is in many respects one of the most interesting cities in 
England, especially to the antiiptary. It consists of two great streets 
intersecting at right angles, witli others diverging regularly from 
them, very much it is thought according to the plan of a Roman camp. 
The city is one of the very few places in England whiuh have main¬ 
tained in a tolerable state of completeness the walls which were 
erected for their defence in remote ages; at no other place are they so 
entire ns at Chester. Though no longer useful for defence, they aiford 
nn agreeable promenade, with pleasant views, at various points, of 
the surrounding country; they are nearly two miles in oirouit. To 
a stranger the most striking objects in Chester are the walls and the 
rows. The .rows are a species of wide footpath, raised above the 
level of the street, at the height of the first story of a house, and 
covered over head by the second story of the house; as though, in 
fact, tlie front and partition walls of the first stories were taken away, 
and the rooms oonvertod into connected walks with shops at the back. 
The two ^at intersecting streets are, for the most part, constructed 
on this plan. A large number of the houses are the quaint half- 
timbered houses with ornamented gables of the 16th century: and 
they, with the rows, render tlie streets of Chester perhaps the most 
picturesque of any English city. 

Chester cathedral does not rank among the finer of the cathedrals 
of this country. The church of the abbey of 8t. Werburgh was altered 
to fit it for the cathedral of the new sec, but the Reformation is believed 
to have put a stop to the works before they were fully completed. It is 
in the perpendicular style. It is constructed of the soft r^-sandstone 
of the district, and has become externally much weather-worn. Some 
ports have lieeu repaired and partly restored of late years. The cathe¬ 
dral consists of a nave with side lusles; a choir and lady-chapel at 
the east end; and on the north a cloister, ohapter-houso, and school¬ 
room, The extreme length of the edifice is 376 foot, the breadth 200 
feet. The nave is 120 feet long and 41 feet broad. The tower is 
127 feet high. The chapter-house, which is rectangular, is much older 
Hian the cathedral, being in the early English style of the early part 
of the 13th century. The interior is veiy beautifiil. There are nine 
parish churches in Chester. Of these St. John’s, partly in ruins, is 
the most interesting for its architecture. It is Norman, and was for¬ 
merly collegiate. St. Peter's has been recently enlarged and the older 

¥ arts restored. Christ church was erected about fifteen years back. 

ho Wesleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists, Presby¬ 
terians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, and Roman Catholics have 
places of worship. The Grammar school of Chester, founded in the 
time of Henry VIII., and called t^e King’s School, is attached to the 
cathedral, and is under the direction of the dean and chapter; it is 
free to 24 foundation boys, and has an income from endowment of 
621. a year, with 6 exhibitions. The number of scholars in 1862 was 
48. Tnot'c are also the Marquis of Westminster’s school for 400 or 450 
boys and mrls, a Diocesan school, and several National and Infant 
sohools. A Diocesan Training college for educating teachers for 
National schools provides accommodation for 70 students to be trained 
as schoolmasters, and for 50 in the Commercial, Mechanical, and Agri¬ 
cultural school attached to the college; the number of students in 
residence in July 1862 waa 44. In 1700 a Blue-Coat school was founded 
for boys, and in 1760 another for girls. 

Chester has numerous charities and benevolent institutions. Among 
others an infirmary, founded in 1761, supported by subsoriptions and 
the interest of about 20,000f. in tbe funds; a house of industry; a 
house of refuge; public baths and washhouses; a meohanios instituti^ 
with a museum, which is kept in one of the towers on the walls; a 
public Ubrary; and a savings bwk. 

Of the oaaue built by Hugh^Lupus scarcely a vestige remains. The 


iresent oastle is modem; it was erected from the designs of Mr. T. 
Harrison. It is used as the shire-hall, the cotmty jail, and military 
barracks. It is of great extend and presente an imposing appearance. 
The shiro-hall is a noble room. The county lunatic Mylum is situ¬ 
ated iu the Bath-road. Near the oastle the Dee is crossed by a very 
handsome bridge of a single aroh. The span of the arch is 200 feet, 
being the latgest stone aroh which has been oonstrnoted. The 
architect was Mr. Harrison. The Chester mid Holyhead railway 
cronsos tibie Doe at Chester by an iron-girder bridge of nthar peouliar 
construction. 

The number and tonnage of vessels n* belonging to the 

port of Chester on December 81st, 1852, were as follows :-~Bailing 
vessels, undj|g 60 tons, 67, tonnage 2092; above 60 tons, 60, tonnage 
8899: steam vessels, imder 60 tons, 6, tonnage 167; above 60 tons, 
2 , tonnage 842. The number and tonnage of vessels which entered 
and cleared at the port of Chester during the year 1862 were as fol¬ 
lows :—Coasting trade, inwards, 1182 vessels, 56,297 tons; outwards, 
2110 vessels, 94,460 tons: colonial trade, inwards, 9 vessels, 2828 
tons: foi'eign trade, inward^ 10 vessels, 1046 tone; outwards, 11 
vess4#, 1143 tons. 

Ship-building is carried on in Chester fo some extent; also rope 
and sail making. Chemical-works, soap-works, a shot manufactory, 
and several extensive timyards, afford considerable employment. 
Fringe, whips, thread, and tobacco are manufactured. In the u^h- 
bourliood stone-quarries are successfully worked. The obstructions 
to the navigation of the Dee form the chief hindrance to tbe oom- 
merce of Chester. The Ellesmere Canal affords ready water commu¬ 
nication with Liverpool and the towns in its ooturse, and in the course 
of its connected canals. Chester has become the centre of an exten¬ 
sive railway system, which affords faciliiieB of communication with 
all jiartB of the kingdom. The railway station at Chester is a veiy 
fine one. Markets are held at Chester on Wednesday and Saturday; 
faira on the last Thursday in February, July 6th, and October 10th. 
The July and October fairs continue for about a fortnight for the sale 
of goods of every kind. Fairs for the sale of cheese are held monthly. 

Chester has always been the residence of many wealthy families, 
and has at all times been celebrated for its amusements. In early 
times the Chester mysteries and processions rivalled those of Coventry. 
It was one of the first places noted for its horse-racing. The Roo-doo 
is the oldest and also the most convenient race-course belonging to 
any English city. It lies just beneath the wall, iu a spot where the 
whole running-ground is under the eye of the spectator. The Chester 
races retain their ancient fame. Chester has also its theatre, assembly- 
rooms, and other places of amusement, lu the vicinity are many good 
mansions. Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of Westminster, is the 
most famous; it lies within a lich park about three miles from Chester 
on the Shrewsbury rood. 

The diocese of Chester is in tbe province of York. The diocese 
extends over the whole of Cheshire and parts of Lancashire, Cumber¬ 
land, and Westmoreland, and oomprises 436 benefices. It is divided 
into two archdeaconries, Chester and Liverpool: part of the arch¬ 
deaconry of Richmond is in the diocese of Chester, but it is to be 
transferred to that of Carlisle. The chapter consists of the dean, the 
archdeacons, 4 canons, 4 honorary and 4 minor canons, and a chan¬ 
cellor. The income of the bishop is fixed at 46002. a year. 

(Ormerod, Cheshire ; King, Vale Royal ; Lysons, Magna Britannia ; 
Chester Guides; Parliamentary Papers : Communication from Cheater.) 

CUESTER-LE-STREET, Durham, a village and the scat of a 
PooisLaw Union, in tbe parish of Chester-le-Street and chiefly in the 
middle division of Chester ward, is situated on the high north road, 
in 64° 61' N. lat., 1° 84' W. lon^, 6 miles N. from Durham, and 264 
mUcs N. by W. from London. Fence Houses station of the York and 
Newcastle railway, which is 8 miles from Chester-le-Street, is 249^ 
miles from London vi& York. The population of the township of 
Chester-le-Street in 1861 was 2680. The living is a perpetual curacy 
in the archdeaconry and diocese of Durham. Cheater-le-Stroet Poor- 
Law Union oontaina 20 parishes and townships, with an area of 81,066 
acres, and a population in 1861 of 18,336. 

By the Saxons CheBter-le-Street was called Coneoeastre or Cune- 
oeastre, from the name of the brook Cone which flows past the village. 
In the year 882 it was made the seat of a bishoprio, which was re¬ 
moved hither firom Lindisfame; it retained its episcopal rank till 996, 
when the Dan^ invading the country, drove awuy the bishop and his 
oleifn''' The bishop afterwards fixed his seat at Durham. The village 
is lighted with gaa. The principal street extends about a mile along 
tbe north road; another more irregular line of houses runs along the 
brook at right angles to the main street. The parish ohuroh, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, ia a fine old gothic structure, 
consisting of a nave with side aisles, a ohanod, and a tower at ihe 
western on^ surmounted with an elegant spire. The north aisle cos- 
tains a continuous aeries of monuments of we Lumley family. There 
are plao«i of worship for Primitive Methodists and Independents; 
National and Infant sohools; a mechanics institution; a paroohisl 
library; and a savings bank. 

The neighbouring coal-mfoeit an extensive iron and brass foundry, 
a steam-engine fiwtory, iron-works, fire-brick manufootories, and oom 
and paper mills, aff<H^ employment to many of the h^bitantl. 
Numerous wealthy fomilies reside in the vicinity. 
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Lumley Castle, tLe barozdal seat of the Earl of Scarborough, a 
noble building which retains much of its ancient magnificence, is 
dtuatod on an elevated spot near the bank of the Wear, about three- 
quarters of a mile from Chester. Laiifbton Hall, the peat of the Earl 
of Durham, about two milea north by east from Cboater-le-Street, 

was built in 1797 ; the grounds are pleasau ,' .^ 

many incongruities Ravensworth Castle, the seat of Lora Ravens- 
worth, is a modem castellated edifice. 


{Convmvnieaiion from Ohe^er-le-iftreet.) 

CHESTERFIELD, Derbyshire, a municipal borough, market-town, 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Chesterfield and 
hundred of Scaradale, is situated near two nvuleta, the Hyper and the 
Rother, in 68“ 18' N. lat., 1“ 26' W. long., 182 miles N»by W. from 
London by road, and 166 miles by the North-Western and Midland rail¬ 
ways. The poptilation of the borough in 1861 was 7101. The borough 
is governed by 4 aldeimen and 12 councillorB, one of whom is mayor. 
The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Derby and diocese of 
Lichfield. Chesterfield Poor-Law Union contains 34 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 86,732 acres, and a population in 1861 of 
46,803. 

Chesterfield is conjectured, from its name, to have been a Roman 
station. The town received various privileges from King John, but was i 
not incorporated till the reign of Ehsabeth. The town is m^erately ! 
well lighted and paved. In addition to the old town-hall there is a 
municipal-hall of recent erection. The parish church, erected during 
the 13th century, is a beautiful and si«ciou8 edifice. The spire is 
remarkable from being crooked. The bulging out of a portion of the 
middle of the spire causes the ball on the summit to deviate from the 
perpendicular 6 feet towards the soutii, and 4 feet 4 inches towards 
the west. The spire is 230 feet high. The interior has been restored. 
Trinity church is a neat structure built in 1838. There are chapels 
for Independents, Baptists, and Methodists. A Free Grammar school, 
founded in the reign of Elisabeth, but closed for many years, was 
re-opened and a handsome new school-house built in 1846; it has an 
income from endowment of 140/. a year, and had 85 scholais in 1851. 
The Victoria school is mainly supported by the vicar. There are 
almshouses, a stivings Imnk, a mechanics institute, and a dispensary. 
A county court is held in the town. The district around Chesterfield 
is rich in coal and iron, and a considerable number of persons are 
euipluyed in the mines. Potter's-clay, brick-clay, building-stono, and 
roofiug-stuue are also met with. The manufacture of ootton-wicks, 
(ptighauis, checks, cotton and worsted hosiery, and bobbin-net is car- 
rietl on. The Chesterfield Canal extends from this town to the tideway 
of tite Trent, a distance of 46 miles. 

(Woodhead, A ccotmt of the Boi'ougk of ChaAenfeld j Communicationa 
from Ctuaterfeld.) 

CHESTERTON, Cambridgeshire, a village and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in the parish and htmdred of Chesterton, is situated 
on the loft bank of the river Cam, in 62° 13' N. lal, 0" 0' £. long.; 
distant one mile N. by E. from Cambridge, 62 miles N. by E. from 
London by road, and 69 miles by tlie Eastern Counties railway. The 
^pulation of the parish of Chesterton in 1861 was 2816. The living 
is a vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Ely. Chestertou 
Poor-Law Union ountaius 38 parishes and townships, with an area of 
72,422 acres, and a population in 1861 of 26,165. The manor of 
Chesterton was g^ven by Henry I. to the prior and canon of Bam- 
welL In the village a nunnery formerly existed; the remains of the 
chapel are now converted into a dairy. The parish church of 
Chesterton, dedicated to St. Andrew, is a spacious edifice in the 
perpendicular style. In the village are a Baptist chape], and National 
ana British schools. The Cambridge county jail, and the Victoria 
Benefit Societies Asylum are in the paririi. During the interval 
between the Censuses of 1841 and 1861 the number of houses in 
Chesterton puish rose from 331 to 677, and the number of inhabit¬ 
ants from 1617 to 2816. This has been owing chiefly to the low 
rents and light taxation which have attracted to it as a place of 
residence persons engaged in business in Cambridge, of which town 
indeed Chesterton village is in some respects a suburb. At Arbury in 
Chesterton parish ore l^e remains of a circular camp of British origin. 
CHEVAGNES. [Alukb.] 

CHEW MAGNA. [Somkrsetshirk.] 

CHIA'NA, VAL DI, a valley in Tuscany, in the province of Arezzo, 
running north and south 80 miles in len^, from Arezzo to Chiusi, 
and between two chains of hills, of which the western divides it 
from the valley of the Otnbrone, end the eastern firom the Lake 


of the ancient Clomia, a feeder of the Tiber. The Val di Chiona was 
formerly a vast marsh, and its air was pestilential; it was drained under 
the Grand Duke Leopold L, and hie son Ferdinand. By this operation 
above 86 square miles of ground are become now one of the most 
fertile distnote of Tusoany. The waters of the northeni and larger 
P|^ of the valley now run north into the Amo by a stream oalTed 
Ukiana Tofoaaa, the drainage of the southern port is oollected into 
another arm cidled Chiana Bomaam, which mwa into the Paglia 
about five milea above ita confluence witi^ the Tiber. Indeed the 
valley ia ao nearly a perfect flat, that the water* whi^ flow into it 
firom the hills on eaoh side would flowindifibrently in either direction. 
In ancient times they all flowed south to Clusiam (Chiusi), where 


the river formed and still forms a lake (Lago di Cbiuai), and thence 
about 30 miles farther to the Tiber. [Arno ; Abezzo.I * 

CHIAHI. [Brkbcia.] 

CHIA'VARI. [Genoa.] 

CHIAVENNA. [VAi/rEMNA.] 

CHICACOLE. [CmcABS, Northern.] 

CHICHESTER, Sussex, an episcopal city, a municipal and parlui* 
mentary borough and market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the rape of Chichester, and western division of the county, 
is situated in 60° 60' N. lat., 0° 46' W. long., distant 62 miles S.W. by 
S. from London by rood, and 79 miles by the Portsmouth branch of 
the South Coast railway. The livings are in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Chichester. The city is governed by 6 aldermen and 
18 councillors, one of whom ia mayor; and returns two members to 
the Imperial Parliament. The population of Chichester in 1851 was 
8662. Cbichoiter Poor-Law Union comprises the city and suburbs, 
with on area of 1680 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,000. 

Chichester stands at the termination of a gentle descent from the 
South Down hilla. The plain in which it is situated extends from 
the west side of Brighton to Portsmouth harbour, between the 
Soutii Downs and the sea, and attains at Chichester its greatest 
width. The city within the walla is divided by two principal streets 
running north and south, and east and west, which intersect each 
other near the centre of the town. Beyond the walls the suburl s 
are prolonged in the direction of the principal streets. A small 
rivulet called the Lavant, which is occasionally dry in summer, 
bounds the city on the east and south sides. 

Chichester occupies the site of the Roman station Regnuro. Tbo 
walls, which are nearly a mile and a half in circuit, were probably 
first erected by the Romans. The present w-alls are supposed to have 
been re-constructed with the materials of the Roman walls. 

The word Chichester appears to be a contraction of ‘ Gissancea'^ter,' 
the city or castle of Cissa, an Anglo-Saxon cliief, who according to 
the Chroniclers repaired and partly rebuilt it, after it hail been 
destroyed in a siege. At the Norman survey ('hichester had 238 
houses, which were given to Roger de Moiitgomciy, who was created 
the first Eari of Chichester. This nobleman is believed to have 
succeeded in removing the scat of the bishopric of Sussex from 
Selsea to Chichester, which was one cause of the early prosperity of 
the place. The earliest charter extant is one by Stephen. In the 
beginning of the reign of King John, there were three Mints esta¬ 
blished in Chichester, two belonging to the king, and one to the 
bishop. In December 1642 tlie Royalists who held the city 
suiTetidered to the parliamentiiry forces. The fortifications were 
demolished by order of the I’arliament in 1648. 

A cathedral, built mostly of wood, was founded here in 1108. The 
present cathedral, a cruciform edifice erected during the 13th centuiy, 
exhibits some specimens of Norman design, and also some examples 
of the first pointed style, when the Petworth or Sussex marble came 
into fashion. The spire, which is about a century later in date than 
the b€>dy of the building, is finely proportioned. The extrenio 
length of the cathedral from cast to west is 407 foot; from north 
to south 160 feet; the transept is 120 feet long, and 34 feet w'ide; 
the nave and aisles are 97.feet wide; and the tower and spire 
800 feet high, 'i'he building is remarkable for having double side 
aisles. In the cathedral are nine monuments by Flaxmau, one of 
them to the memory of William Collins, the poet, who was a native 
of Chichester. It also contains several ancient monuments. One of 
the modem monuments is a statue by Oarew of the late Mr. Hns- 
kisson, who was for some time member for this city. Near the 
north-west angle of the cathedral is a l»ell-tower 120 feet high^ with 
massive walls, called Hyman’s Tower. The palace of the bishop of 
Chichester is within the city. There is a neat antique chape! attached 
to the palace, which was repaired by Bishop Maltby. Sometiiing has 
been done during the last 20 years in the way of restoring various 
portions of the cathedral buildings. 

The parochial churches in Uhichestor are generally small, and some 
of them are poor in appearance. In 1836 the sub-deanery was 
divided, and a handsome gothic church, dedicated to St. Paul, and 
capable of accommodating 1000 persons, was erected without the 
walla Before this was built, St. John’s proprietary chapel furnished 
the chief acoommodatio* for public worship in connection with the 
Established Chtirck The Independents, Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians, and other bodies hare 
luces of worship. There un in the city National, British, ar^l 
_afant schools. There is a Blue-Coat school, founded in 1702, in 
which 28 boys are boanled and educated; and such of the boys as 
conduct themselves well receive on leaving the school a sum of money 
to enable them to set up in business, or otherwise to promote their 
interests. The revenue of this foundation is above 13001. per annutti. 
The Prebendal Grammar school was re-founded by Bishop Story about 
the close of the 16th century, but the* scnool’is believed to be coi'Vid 
with the cathedra]. It has an income of 201. a year, and b.'id 18 
scholars in 1862. A Diocesan Theological-college, foundetl by Jfishop 
Otter in 1830, is under the care of a’ Principal and a Vicc-PrincipaL 
Bishop Otter's Training college was originally founded by the bishop 
about 1841; in 1860 a new and handsome building was ercct^ as a 
memorial of the founder, and bearing his .name. Provision is made 
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for 24 students. The number In residence in July 1862 was 16. A 
model Bohdol is attached to the Training college. 

The guildhall, which is appropriated to the transaction of town and 
county business, was formerly a chapel belonging to an ancient monas* 
tery of Gray friars. The council dhamber or town-hooso contains, besides 
the requir^ busineas- rooms, a commodious and elegant assembly- 
room. The market-house is neat and commodious. The market- 
cross, an ootagoxial building in the centre of the city, was erected by 
Bishop Story, who held the see between 1478-1602. It is of large size 
and pleasing proportions, and is one of the very finest and most elabo¬ 
rately omamentM market-crosses remaining in England. The infirmary, 
opened in 1827, is a fine building to the north of the city, surroundra 
mth grounds for the lue of the patients. Its erection is to be ascribed 
to the exertions of Dr. Forbes. A wing was recently added for fever 
wards at the expense of Charles Dixon, Esq., of Stimsted Park. St. 
Mary’s hospital is an ancient foundation for the support of old and infirm 
persona who have been reduced to poverty. Chichester possesses a 
literary and scientific institute, with a museum. There is also a savings 
bank. Quarter sessions and a county court are held in the city. 

CUchester is well built, lighted, watered, and drained; the prin¬ 
cipal streets are wide, and contain many good houses. There is 
communication with the sea at Chichester harbour by means of a 
short canal, which joins the Arundel Canal as it passes to the south 
of tho city. This canal is chiefly used for the conveyance of coals. 
The number and tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the port 
of Chichester on Slst December 1852 were—Under 50 tons 27, 
tonnage 584; above 50 tons 11, tonnt^e 1222. The entries and 
clearances at the port during 1852 were as follows;—Coasting trade, 
inwards 294, tonnage 17,594; outwaids 161, tonnage 6139: foreign 
trade, inwards 4, tonnage 210; outwards I, tonnage 47. Chichester 
possesses no manufactures. l*he market held on alternate Wednesdays 
for cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs, is one of tho largest held within 
the precincts of any town in England. The weekly market on 
Saturday is chiefly for com. Fairs are held on 8t. George’s day, 
Whit-Monday, 8t. James’s day, Michaelmas day, and October 21st. 
Large quantities of corn are sent from Chichester to I.jondon and 
tho west of England. There are several extensive malting establish¬ 
ments in tho city. Tanning and brewing are carried on. 

The see of Chichester was originally founded at Selsea, in the 7th 
century, and removed to Chichester in 1071. The diocese includes 
the entire county of Sussex, and comprises 311 benefices: there are 
two archdeaconries, Chichester and Lewes. The chapter consists of 
the dean, four canons, the archdeacons, precentor, chancellor, with non¬ 
resident and minor canons. The income of the bishop is 4200/. a year. 

(Horsfiold, Sussex ; Dallaway, Sussex j Hay, Chichestei' y Communi¬ 
cation from Chichester.) 

CHIETI. [Abuuzzo.] 

CHIEVELY. [Bkuksmiki!:.] 

CHIGWELL. [Essex.] 

CHIHUAHUA. [Mexico.] 

CHILI, or CHILE (Republic of). South America, lies along the 
shores of the Pacific, between 26“ and 42“ S. lat.; but the archipelago 
of Chiloe, which also belongs to it, extends about two degrees farther 
south. The republic of Chili claims the whole coast to tho Strait of 
Magalhaens, and the islands os far as Cape Horn, together with a 
portion of Patagonia, as belonging to its territories; but as no settle¬ 
ments have been formed in these countries, we shall limit our descrip¬ 
tion to the tract between 25“ and 42" S. lat., which extends from the 
chain of the Andes, forming its eastern boundary (between 69° and 
71* W. long.), to the shores of tho Pacific Ocean (between 70" 
and W. long.) and the island of Chiloe. 

Chili within the above limits is bounded E. by the Argentine Con¬ 
federation, from which it is divided by the Andes; N. by the desert 
of Atacama, which belongs to Bolivia; W. by the Pacific Ocean; and 
S. it is separated from the island of Chiloe by the Strait of Chacao, 
and bounded by the Bay of Ancud. 

Area, Coast-tine, die. —The republic of Chili extends from north to 
south about 1176 miles; its breadth varies between 100 and 200 
miles ; its area, including Chilfie, is about 180,0d0 square miloa The 
iwea of tho country, as claimed by the republic, is of coutso very much 
larger^probably not less than twice as Urge. According to the last 
otfimal census (1843), the population was 1,080,000. By very recent 
estimates the population, including that of the new province of Arauco, 
amounts to 1,133,802, thus distributed among the several’provmoeB:— 


Atacama.28,166 

Coqalmbo.85,849 

• Aconcagua. 91,874 

SanUago. 207,484 

Colchagua. 178,078 

Valparaiso. 75,062 

.71,881 

.. 

Nnblc. 80,055 

Concepolou. 100,526 

A’nWlvia. 28,098 

Arauco.14,000 

ChfiO®. 48,876 


ToUl . 


The coast from its southern extremity by the island of Chiloe, 
bears generally north-north-east, and more or Wss parallel with the 
Andes, to the northern termination of the republic at Point Taltal. 
The archipelago of Chilfie consists of a number of wild rooky islands 
and islets, of which only one, Chiloe, is of any importance; many of 
the smaller islands however afford supplies of water and provisions 
to vessels navigating this coast. Chiloe possesses three or four good 
harbours; San Carlos, the principal, is said by Captain Fitzroy to be 
an excellent harbour, while Castro appears to be little inferior. Seve¬ 
ral dangerous islets and sandy shoals lie between the northern termi¬ 
nation of Chiloe and the broad but shallow and wild Maullin Inlet, 
rendering this a place to which it is advisable that seamen should 
give a wmo fterth. About Godiy Point, at the mouth of the inlet, tho 
shore is low. From this point a bold and rooky coast trends north- 
north-west for 34 miles to Cape Quedal, a lofty and bold promontory, 
which, like most of the headlands on this part of the coast of South 
America, has many detached rocks lying close to it. From Cape 
Quedal to Point Gsdera the coast bears north-north-east. Behind this 
point rise the Valdivia Hills (1660 feet), their three peaks forming a 
conspicuous landmark; they terminate seaward in Point Falsa. Here 
the shore sweeps round north-east to Gonzales Head, a bluff wooded 
cliff, behind which is Port Valdivia, tho first harbour which offers 
north from San Carlos. Port Valdivia is a secure and apparently 
spacious harbour, but the part which affords sheltered anchorage for 
large ships is somewhat confined. 

Eight miles from Gonzales Head is Bonifacio Head, whence the 
coast bears away north-east to Choncan Cove, the month of the river 
Mehuin; beyond which it bears northward to Cauten Hetui, being 
generally low and sandy, with occasional bluff headlands. Off Cape 
Tirua is Mocha Island, which is about 7 miles long by 3 miles broad; 
its surface is hilly, the highest point attaining an elevation of 1250 
feet, and it appeara to be very fertila The pas.sage between it and 
the mainland is open, and perfectly free from danger. From Cape 
Tirua to Tucapel Point, about 40 miles, the coast is wild, unsheltered, 
and very dangerous ; a short distance south of Tucapel Point is Mol- 
gnilla Point, on which her Majesty’s ship Challenger was wreckejl in 
1835. Beyond Tucapel Point is Tucapel Hoad, which, with Millon 
Point, protects the cove into which the Leilbu River opens, and which 
affords shelter for small vessels. Comoro Bay is merely an open bight, 
unfit for shipping. Off Arauco Bay lies the low and dangerous island 
of Santa Maria. The wide bay of Arauco affords one or two sheltered 
spots, as Luco Bay, where shipping finds tolerably secure anchorage in 
all seasons, and thera is good though exposed anchorage throughout 
tho bay itself. At the northern exti-omity of Arauco Biiy is the river 
Btobio, which is inaccessible to shipping on account of sandbanks 
and of the south-west swell Tho modern town of Concepcion is a 
short distance up this river. Old Concepcion, or Penco, lies at the 
southern extremity of Concepcion Bay, some miles farther north. 
This bay is said by Captain Fitzroy to be “ tho finest port on this 
coast, being 6 miles long and 4 miles wide, with anchorage ground 
everywhere, abundant space, and all well sheltered.” Farther north 
is Coluimbo Bay, which affords safe anchorage for coasting vessels, 
and “ has always been the scene of smuggling transactions.” Beyond 
this the coast continues in the same generally north-east direction 
for 40 miles to Cape Carranza. A few miles farther north is .Cape 
Hiimas, which marks the mouth of tho river Maule, about a mile 
above which, on the left bank, is the little town of Constituciun, 
which would perhaps rise into some commercial importance, being 
nearHhe outlet, and the natural port of a remarkably rich and fertile 
country, did not a bar at the mouth of the river render it inoc- 
cesaiblo to vessels of any size. Thence the coast continues sUU nearly 
north, and occasionally broken by a projecting headland, as Points 
Topocalma, Toro, Ao., and affording a few sheltered oovos, as San 
Antonio, Quintay, &o., to Point Curaumarilla, from which the land 
bears north-east for seven miles to Los Angelos Point, the southern 
extremity of Valparaiso Bay, at tho southern end of which lies the 
town of ValparaiBo, at the biise of hills from 1200 to 1400 feet high. 
'Valparaiso.] 

About 360 miles W. from the coast at Valparaiso, lies the island of 
Juan Fernandez, or Masatierra (‘ more land warn’), as it is called by the 
Spaniards: it is about 18 miles long by 6 miles wide. Its northern 
half is an elevated mass of trap and basalt rooks furrowed with plea¬ 
sant valleys, and mostly covert with wood; the aouthera half, which 
is only slightly ndsed above the sea, is rooky imd barren. On its 
northOTU shore, and about three miles from its eastern extremity, is 
Cumberland Bay, which affords safe anchorage for vessels of any size. 
Goats in a wild state are found here; on the rooky shores are seals 
and sea-lions; fish, especially cod, are plentiful almig the coast. The 
island is very eubjeot to earthquai^ in 1848 there were only eight 
inhabitants on the island. It was on Otis island that Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk was left and lived alone for more than four years. His adven¬ 
tures are commonly though inoonecily said to have supplied De Foe 
with materials for his * Robinson Crusoe.’ About 92 miles W. from 
Juan Fernandez is the smaller island of Masafuera^movo seaward’), 
a mass of procipltoos rooks rlahig to the height of 3000 feet. It is 
generally covered with trees, Ims no oonveniont landing-place, and no 
Ixihabitante. Both these ii^ds twlong to ChQi 
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■ward, w« soon waoh Quintero Bay, another epi^iouB and toleraUy through this country, but most of them have only water in the spring 
sheltered harbour. A little farther north are the dangerous Quintero (September till December), when the snow is melting in the upper 
Bocks, east of which is Horcou Head, the southern headland of Horcon region*of the Andes, and they are dry during eight or nine months of 
Bay, off which during nine months in the year there is seoure anchor- the year. Only three rivers, the Copiapd, UuaMo, and Chuapa, have 
age in from 10 to 15 fathoms. The coast now bears slightly to the water all the year round. On their Imnks are the few cultivate 
west for about 25 miles, to a low rocky point called Lengua de Yaca, spots, which are inigated by water drawn fmm the rivers. But the 
which forms the southern side of Tougoy Bay, once frequented by greater part of the small level tracts along the watercourses ore unfit 
American whalers. About 14 miles farther is the. much-frequented for cultivation, being covered with iiiChistations of salt, which in some 
Coquimbo Bay, and immediately south of it is the small land-locked places are five or six inches thick, and occupy the whole surface, 
harbour callM Herraxlura Coquimbo. Procekling northward, the covering even the low grasses. The few spots which are cultivated 
coast continues to be broken into numerous coves and small bays, produce only maisw, potatoes, a small quantity of wheat, and consider- 
among othera are Tortoralillo, Chungunga, Huasco, and Herradura de able quantities of fruits. Few countries of equal extent pusttesa 
Canim ports, while many small rocky islands and reefielie off the greater metallic wealth, especially gold, silver, and copper, but tlie 
shore. ]^m Cape Leones the trend of the coast is north-north-east, extreme sterility of the country prevents the working of these mines, 
The spacious bay of Salado is rendered dangerous for shipping by except when they are very rich. In climate these districts resemble 
the presence of numerotw rocks, some sunken and others visible. Peru. It never rains, but sometimes a pretty strong dew falls in the 
Copinpd, the next harbour of any magnitude, is also unsafe, owing to morning, which refreshes the plahts. This extreme dryness of the 
dangerous shoals and want of shelter. Off it lies the singular island, air is accompanied with a very modemte degree of heat, the thermo- 
Isla Qraude. Port Yngiis affords anchorage for small vessels, but motm: in summer rarely attaining more than 70°; and in winter the 
PoH Caldera to the north of it is a much finer hai'bour. A pier was temperature is sometimes so low that the morning dew is changed 
erected here two or three years back, and a railway formed in connec- into snow. This general description applies only to the country 
tion with it several miles inland, and it appears probable that this north of 30°, south of which the cultivable spots are more extensive 
port will concentre in itself miich of the traffic of the rich agricultural and more numerous, and the country is cmnually refi'cshed by a few 
and mining district of Atacama, which has hitherto been carried to showers of rain. 

Copiapd. Several of the small {Kirts recently named, and others not From the snow-capped peak of Aconcagua a mountain ridge runs 
noticed, are used occasionally for the shipment of a cargo of copper directly west, and terminates at a short distance from the sea. It is 
ore. A few miles farther north is another very good harbour, Port called Ouesta (ridge) de los Angeles, and attai n s a considerable height. 
Flamenco, os yot however voiy little used except by the native fisher- which however greatly decreases as it proceeds westward. Another 
men. No other harbour of any oousequence octfurs before Point ridge, branching off from tho Audes at the Peak of Tupungato, runs 
Taltal, the boundaty between Chili and Bolivia, is reached. The rise first north-west, and is called Cucsta de la Dahesa : it then turns 
and fall of the tide along the coast of Chili is about five or six feet, west, and may be said to terminate at the Campana de Quillotl^ a 
(‘ Admiralty Charts ’ and * Bailing Directions fur South America.’) mountain which rises to about 2500 feet above the sea, from which it 
Surface, Hydrography, Ac .—The Andes, whicli from tho Strait of is about 12 miles distant. A much lower ritlgo extends farther west, 
Magalhaeus as far north as the Bay of Ancnd press close on the shores terminating not far from the shore and the mouth of tho Itio du 
of the Pacific, appear to turn east at the northern extremity of that Aconcagua. The country inclosod by the Cucsta do lus Angeles, and 
bay, but soon resume thoir northern direction, in which with some those of La Dahe.sa and Chocabuco, is drained by tho Ai'o .d con- 
slight bonds to tho oast and west, they continue along the boundaxy- cagua, which rises on tho north-west declivity of the Peak of Tupun- 
line of ChilL The Chilian Andes, as thoy are here termed, will be gato, and lains more thou one-third of its course in a narrow and 
found sufficiently described under Andi-b and Aiuientine Confedk- elevated glen, nearly parallel to tho chain of tho Andes in a nortii- 
RATION. Several of the peaks of the Chilian Andes rise above the north-west dii'cctiuu. It then gradually turns west, but the valley 
line of perpetual snow, which in these latitudes is found at about through which it flows is still narrow, tiU it has terminated another 
14,000 feet above the soo. The summits which are covered with third of its course, when it enters the valley or plaiu of Aconcagua, 
perpetual snow are tho Peak of Aconcagua (south of 32°^, tho highest a beautiful level tract, extending from east-south-east to west-north- 
volcono in the world, being 23,200 feet above the sea, the Peiik of west 15 miles, with a breiulth of 13 miles where widest. This plaiu is 
Tupungato (south of 33°), the Volcano Penquefios (near 34°), tho Peak about 2600 feet above tho sea, but as tho river has water enough to 
of Descsibezado (north of 36°), and the Volcano of Autuco (north of irrigate the whole, it is well cultivated, and perhaps the most ].>opu- 
87°). The mean height of .the whole range seems to bo lower south lous portion of Chili. At its western extremity it lies nearly con- 
of 3.5° than north of it, though the summits in the whole range seem tiguuus to tlie valley of Putuendo, which Li smaller, but also fertile 
to attain nearly the same elevation. This portion of the Andes cun- and well cultivated, and extends northward to tho Cuesta de los 
tains many volcanoes. Thoy are extremely numerous to the south of Angeles. After the junctiou of the Bio de Aconcagua with the Bio 
85°, whore about twenty arc known tu exist, and it is supposed that Putuendo, tho mountains again approach its bank, but soon retreat a 
many are still unknown. Between 35° and 30° only a few occur, aud little farther; and hence to the mouth of the river extends tlie valley 
at great distances .from one another. Still farther north no volcano of Quillota, which is not much inferior in fertility to tho oUiers, aud 
is known to exist in the Andes between that of Coquimbo (south of is about three or,four miles wide. 

30°), and that of Atacama (south of 21°). South of tho Cuesta do Chacabuco the level country begins to 

Several mountain passes traverse this range. The most frequented occupy a much larger portion of the surface. The plam of Santiago, 
is that of Uspallata, which passes ovw the range between the i>e>iks beginning at the foot of the range, extends south to the banks of the 
of Aoonougua aud Tupungato, traverses the valley of Uspallata, aud Uio Maypfi. Towards the north it is from 6 to 8 miles wide, but 
unites Santiago de ChiU with Mendoza in La Plata. Its highest farther south it grows wider, and on the bank of the Maypfi, from 
point, cialled La Cumbre, is 12,454 feet above the sea. The Pass of east to west, it is about 20 miles. Its soil is stony and diy, and it 
tho Portillo traverses the Andes south of the Peak of Tupungato, can only be cultivated where it is irrigated. Cultivation accordingly 
passing throug;h the northern part of the valley of Tuuyan. Its exists only in the neighbourhood of the rivers, and of tho canal by 
nighest point is on the eastern range, where it rises to 14,365 feet which the water of the Maypd has been brought upor it. The 
above the sea. The Pass del Planchou travorsos the range between country between tiie plain aud the Andos is filled by mountains of 
the Volcano of Peteroa and the Peak of Descabezado, and is less ele- various heights, with steep declivities, and nearly without vegetation ; 
vated than the others, reaching only about 11,000 feet: vegetation the valleys intersectiug them are narrow, and covered with an 
extends to its summit. The Puss of Antuco, which crosses the rouge immense number of greater or smaller stones, which have fallen down 
near the foot of the voloono of that name, probably does not rise from tho adjacent mountains. The country between the plaiu of 
above 12,000 feet. As it traverses the country of the independent Santiago and tho Pacific is traversed by some ranges of hills, which 
ludians, who occupy the Pampas of La Plata, it is not much used, rise to no great height above tho adjacent plains, and w® southern 
Besides these passes there are othera over the Andes, but all of them offsets from the Cucsta do Chacabuco. The plains between them ore 
are nearly if not quite impraotioable for mules in winter (from Jime pretty level, and of moderate extent: tho soil is dry and stony, 
to September). without water and trees. 

The districts of'Chili north of the Bio Chuaixa (81° 80' S. lat.) The Rio Mayph has its sources in tho Andes, between the Peak of 
resemble the coast of Peru, and the whole of t hat country may be con- Tupungato and that of Cauquenes, and one-third of its course lies 
sidered as the western dc^ivity of the Near the high range between the high offsets of the Andes in narrow valleys. Towards 

the country is still between 6000 and 8000 feet above the sea, and it tho plain of Sautiagu its valley widens. -When the river has entered 
lowers gradually to the westy till it terminates near the sea in an tho plain, the ciuia) of Maypfi conducto a portion of its waters to the 
extensive plain, about twenty miles in breadth, and from 60 to 80 centre of tho plain, while the river, continuing its western course, 
feet above the sea. The country between fchi« pln.it| and the ohaiti travei'ses its southern portion. After its junction with the Uio do 
of the Andes is very uneven, exhibiting numerous ridges of low hills, Colino, which traverses the pliuti' of Santiago, but has water only in 
which in some parts, especially near the Andes, and near the plain the rainy season, the Maypfi enters ^he valley of Melipilli, from 4 to 
^ong the shores, run parallel to the gi^t chain and the Pacific; but 6 miles wide, which conti^s laige tracts of well cultivated land. I'ho 
in the intermediate country they coutinnaily change their direction, whole coui-se of the Maypfi is about 160 utiles. It has a saud-bar at 
The surface presents either bare rooks, or h covered with sand, and its mouth. 

nearly without v^^tion, except a few stuut^ shrubs, which gene- The country south of the Bio has a difibrent character, 

rally occur in narrow glens snd ravines, with which it ia spain^ly . Towards the Andes it is covered with the high lateral branohei^of 
ntmsMAAd. A. lew ilsAng \n thn hndea tun m deep xen%e,w\nsh. Vncloeie nextow and elevate vallfsjs. But about 
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ttoMM •boBdutk nor do of timo: agriaidtaiti 

thoioforo oaiinofc b«i -QMimd ott wIllMMit kripkUoii, ond the tnuste of 
gioimd nzidar eolktfvilaki mo «io4 extetuhre. No treeb of lorn dee 
•n found Hi €9|8i'tiiDirlli df tho Bio OMhapoel, but their number in* 
Bre eem foi tti r etfutliutitt on the banks of the Bio ICaule tibe foreete 
of hii^tliiher treaa neewne mj extenalTeb The Bio Momio rises in 
the Andni jd ^ foot the Peak of Deeosbesado, near 86** S., and 

rune ipri iriwiljf due west When it has arrived at the more loval 
o ou at ry it turrie north-west^ and flowing in a diagonal lin^ falls into 
the eaa ahdut 84* iO'. It is the moat northern of the navigable rivers 
of Chill* At high tides vessels, not drawing more than 6 feet water, may 
enter ite moi^ end proceed some small distance up it* Flat river- 
barges mttf ascend at any season for 80 miles and upwarda The 
country along its banka hi remarkably fortile^ and there are extensive 
foresta of timber-trees. The couiftry between the Rio Maule and the 
Rio Biobio is even better adapted to agrioultnre; but since the expul¬ 
sion of the Spaniards it has been nearly deserted, on account of the 
frequent incursions of the neighbouring Indian tribes. This traot 
contains much more level ^und than any other portion of Chili. 
The Andes here terminate by a steep descent, and without ofibets; 
and at their foot begins, in the northern districts, an undulating coun¬ 
try, intersected with small plaina In the southern districts the level 
oountry begins immediately at the foot of the range, and extends to 
a considerable distance from it. The Travmia (heath) of Ynmbel, a 
plain 60 miles long, and nearly as wide, between the towns of Yumbel 
and Tutntpel, is covered with sand and small pieces of volcanic matter; 
it is without trees, water, and vegetation, except at a few spots. 
POppig thinks it probable that it was once covered with water, and 
formed a lake. A chain of low hills divides it on the south from the 
plain of the Lda de Laxa, which is nearly as large, and contains only 
a few low hilla This plain, which is covered with g^rass, is of great 
fertility. The oountry between this plain and tho sea is covered with 
high but gently-sloping hills, which aro partly clothed with wood and 
partly ban and sterile. Along the rivers, especially the Biobio, the 
soil IB very fertile. The Bio BUMo rises in the Andes near 88% 
and runs in a west-north-west direction to the Pacific, which it enters 
north of 87* S. let., after a course of about IfiO miles. In its upper 
course it is deep and rapiA It becomes navi^ble for canoes and ntfis 
at Kascimiento, 40 miles from its mouth, whi<m Captain B. Hall found 
to be 2 miles wide, though too shallow for large vessels. 

The oountry south of the Biobio, though included iu the territories 
of the republic, is for the most part iu i^ossession of the independent 
tribes called Aiaucanos. [Abavoanx.] This country, so far as it is 
known, is nearly covered with high trees, which frequently form im- 
mnetrable forests. The surface seems to be nearly a level up to the 
foot of the Andes, with the exception of a range of hills running 
north and south, and the soil veiy fertile, as may be inferred from 
the great number of warriors whom the Indians can send into the field. 
The Bio CaUacaJHa (also named Rio de Valdivia) is by far the deepest 
of the rivers of Chili: 60-gun ships can enter its mouth without great 
danger; but it is not known how far it is navigable. 

Geology, Mineralogy, dec .—The geological character of Chili has 
already ^en noticed under Andes. The higher parts of the Chilian 
mountains appear to consist mostly of schistose rocks, while the lower 
chains are nanitic. Everywhere are traces of igneous agency. Sien- 
ites, bosaluc and felspathio porpuyrites, of rich red and brown tints, 
trachytes, and other plutonic rocks abound. Hornblende and mioa- 
schista, olay-BlateB, and other metamorphio rocks occur everywhere. 
Quarts occurs veiy generally iu connection with metallio veina The 
carboniferous strata are richest iu the district around Concepcion. 
Limestone rocks of various qualities occur in numerous places ; ox- 
oellent statuaiy marble is obtained iu Copiapd. Qypsum abounda 
Lava, tufa, obsidian, Ac., are found in beds of considerable thickness 
on the slopes of the volcanoes. 

Probably no counfry is more subject to earthquakes than Chili; 
they occur however much more frequently along the coast than in 
the interior. In the northern distriefri slight shocks are felt almost 
every day, and occasionally several times in a day. Sometimes they 
destroy towns and lay waste a great extent of oountry. In 1819 
the town of Copiapd was levelled to the ground, and in 1822 the 
damage dune in Valparaiso and the oountry about it was not much 
leas. In 1885 the town of Concepcion was entirely destroyed; and 
in 1887 Valdivia was ruined. In the earthquake of 1822 the rocks 
inriosing the harbour of Quintero, which is some miles north of the 
mouth of the Rio Aconcagua, were raised 4 or 6 feet above their 
former leveL In that of 183iS the coast about Concepcion and else¬ 
where was in like manner raised several feet, but it appears to have 
Bubae«]uently gradually subsidod nearly to its form«r level. 

Qold dust is found m the sand of nearly all the rivers which come 
down frum frie Andes, as in the Rio de Aconcagua, Bio Maule, and 
Biobio. Some gold mines occur in the northern districts, where they 
are wM'ked, but the produce is inconsiderable. Others are said to 
exist in the southern provincea The total quantity of gold annually 
obtained is about 26,000 ounces. Silver is more abundant^ but the 
iriu irnot generally rich. The aver^ quantity of silver obtained 
M»..««Hy jg about IflS^OOO ounoes. The ririiest mines lure lathe vicinity 
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aaparirifljr utotti lUt^L €witvimbo» Coj^pA and^Ouasoo; 
copper ia abo fbimd forlhar aoutn in the Andea, mn la not woriceA 
The copper of Copiapd la aoM valuad. Tha qtnnti^ of copper ex- 
pwtadhaa of lata years been abont 100,000 owt. A small portion 
oomea to Enropa, but 1^ Ikr tha latgw part goas to India and the 
United States, (hcaa ei lead, tin, rino, iron, antimony, manganese, 
areaaiot Ao., are said to axiat. Bnlphur la obtained of remarkable 
purity. 

The ooal formation exteirib under a oonaiderabla part of tha southern 
ptovinoee. The coal obtained about Cfonoepoion is the beet: it forms 
an -arti(^ of some importance in the trade of ValparaiBO. Salt does 
not.exist in sufficient quantity. A good deal la ejected in the lakes 
of Buoalemu, south of tlra mouth of the Bio Ifoypd, in which the 
salt-water of tiie sea is subjected to evaporation. A great quantity 
of salt ia imported from Peru and Patagonia. 

Olimalte, dee .—^Ihe climate of Chili varies much in the different 
dietriote; but it appears to be almost everywhere healthy. The 
climate of the oentral portion of Chili may be compared in some 
degree with that of Italy. The greatest heat ooours in the months of 
January and February, at which time the tiiermometer on the coast 
fr^uenl^ rises to 86* during the day, and 70* to 76* during the 
night. The hottest part of the day is before ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, about which time wind rises in the south, which often blows 
with great violence. In the interior, even in the elevated valley of 
Aconcagua, the thermometer frequently rises to 90* and 96° in the 
ahade; and aa the southern wind ia not strong here, the days are sultry, 
but at sunset a delightful breese springs up, which cools air. Tho 
months of March and April are mu^ more temperate, especially in 
the interior; and at the end of April the rains generally set in, and 
occur up to August, and then the Andos are covered with snow, which 
generally lies for four or five months on the higher parts of the range. 
Snow and also some ice occur in tho eleva^ valleys, but it soon 
melts, and the atmosphere is only chilly while the rain is falling. 
Snow never occurs along the sea. The number of rainy days in the 
northern districts is commonly fourteen, and seldom more than 
twenty thiDughout the year. This rain, which is very heavy, seldom 
falls for more than three days continuously. In tho southern districts, 
where the number of rainy days is much greater, being on an average 
forty, the rain sometime continues ten days without intermission. 
After the rainy season, in September, the spring begins, which is 
frequently more chilly than tho winter itself, and ice is sometimes 
observed even on the coast. Summer begins towards tho commeiioc- 
nient of November, and then the sky, whicli during the spring is 
covered with clouds, is entirely free from them. The heat gradually 
increases, and in the northern districts vegetation begins to die away 
in December, but in tho southern districts the couutry is always 
clothed with verdure, as the plants are oocosiunally refreshed by rain, 
and tho dews are frequent and heavy. Tho mean temperature at the 
mouth of the Rio Aconcagua iu July aud August is 70°, oud at 
Talcahuana, near Concepcion, one or two degrees less. 

Chili is subject to strong periodical gales, in the beginning of tho 
rainy season (May and June) the north aud north-western winds pre¬ 
vail, and frequently blow with great violence. As all the harbours 
of this coast are open to that quarter, vessels abandon them, and 
weather the storm in the open sea. Between 25° and 86° S. the wind 
during eight or nine months blows from the south or south-east, frxun 
a little before noon till about sunset, but occasiomdly midnig ht, 
and'frequently with groat force, especially iu summer and autumn. 
At the same time a current, of about half a mile an hour, usuidly runs 
along the coast to the nortii, both which circumstances favour navi¬ 
gation northward, but the return to the south is rendered tedious 
and difficult. Easterly winds aro rare, except in Seiitember, when 
they suddenly lower the thermometer, and in February and March. 
They often blow with such force as to throw down the strongest trees. 

Agriculture, dkc .—Although much improvement has taken place of 
late years the cultivation of the soil is in a very backward state. Tho 
stimulus which has been given by the great demands made by the Cali¬ 
fornian and Australian markets has done much to bring about a better 
state of things; and the goveminent has anxiously encouraged the immi¬ 
gration of European, and especially of German, agriculturists, many of 
whom have aettied here. The soil is in many parts veiy fertile, sad 
some spots are now well cultivateA Very large quantities of grain, 
flour, and vegetables are exported, principally to California- and' 
Australia, but also to tke harbours along the western coast of South 
America. 

Agriculture is almost limited to the productions of Europe. Maise 
is ^wn everywhere!, but not to a great amount. Wheat ia the staple; 
it 18 raised all ov«r tiie country, and in many places very abun¬ 
dant crop% especially south of the Maule. Barley is grown in 
the aoutiiem provinces to some extent, but very little nor& of the 
Rio Maule: oats only on a frrar estates. ^ L^piminous vegetables are 
grown abundantly, especially dififraent kinds of beans, and supply an 
article of exportation. Hemp is raised in the oounfry north of the 
Rio Maypfi; it grows to an extraordinary he%ht and of superior 
quality. Hemp Is grown in no other oountry on the west coast of 
South America. Inteftcopioal plants do net miooeed; for though the 
beat in the aorthera disinct ia great the extreme ^aess of tbe air 
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Vefatftblaa ara now btgaly ooHiTatad. Potaloas agre.fl^rown in 
great abondanoa in the northam dlstriota. Capaieum is raiaM In tha 
▼allay at AAonaagath, and fonna a conaidambla artlala.ln tha intamal 
eommaroa of the ooontiy. The qninoa (Ckm»opodUm i^tlnoa) ia paatt> 
liar to (MIL In the aoutham prorinosa it is raiaad in abtumanoa t it 
somawhat r eaamblaa millet, and a pleasant beTenge ia made of it. 
Melons and water<inalona, at wall as pumpkins, anowad tsut wall in 
tha northern prorinoea, where they ora raiaad in great quanutiaa and 
attain a surpnaiog aiae. 

Figs, grapes, pomegranates^ orangey and peaches snooaad beat in 
the most north^ dutriota, whence they ara exported to tha other 
porta dl tha rtate. Wine is made at diiforent piaoes^ but not with 
any great auooeas. The best ia made near Conoepoion. The oUva* 
tree soooeeds well, but the oil is bod for want of a proper method of 
preparing it. ExtensiTe forests of wUd apple and pear-trees occur 
along the foot of the Andes in the southern provinces. Tha fruits 
are hardly eatable, but cider is made of them. The forests, which 
coyer so considerable a portion of tihe southern provinces, contain 
many fine timber-trees, which form one of tha more important articles 
of exports In the Andes south of the Volcano of Antuoo many valleys 
are covered with forests of the Araucaria, whose fruits contain a great 
number of nuts twice as large as on almond, which are vei^ palatable, 
and constitute the principal food of the Indian tribe of the 
Pehuenches. 

Cattle are very abundant north of the Rio Maule, the declivities of 
the mountains and high hills affording copious pasture for four or 
five mont^, and some low tracts which are sown with lucerne, for 
the remainder of the year. Single proprietors sometimes possess from 
i 0,000 to 20,000 head of cattle. Live stock, jerked beef, tallow, and 
hides are large articles of export. Cheese is made on tiie bunks of 
the Hio Maule and sent to Peru ; butter is made in the neighbourhood 
of the larger towns. Horses, though less numerous than formerly, 
are still bred in considerable numbers: they are of a middling sise 
and stnmg, and are in much request for exportation. Mules and 
asses are also largely bred; they are said to be superior to any other 
for carrying burdens over the passes of the Andea Sheep are not 
numerous, and their wool is b id. Goats are more plentifuL Swine are 
found in abundance in the archipelago of Childe, whence hams are 
exported; on the continent they are less numerous, and their flesh ia 
not of good flavour. Pork is salted in the harboura as provisions for 
ships. The island of Mocha, between Concepcion and Valdivia, 
is overrun with wild horses and pigs, both of which are used as fresh 
stock by the whaling and sealing sMps in the Paoiflo. 

Commerce, Ac. —('hili is probably the only American state formerly 
subject to Spain whose commerce has increoswl since the separation 
from the mother country. The importations, according to a rough 
estimate, have averaged during the last five or six years about 
2,000,000/., and the exportations, including the transit commerce, 
about 2,600,000/. The foreign trade is mostly carried on through 
Valpahaiso, under which title it %vill bo further noticed. The larger 
I>art of the imports are from Great Britain: they copsist chiefly of 
cotton and woollen goods, iron, hardware, earthenware, Ac. The 
United States have the next largest share in the import trade; the 
goods sent consist chiefly of tobacco, sugar, oil, soap, candles, and 
rough manufactured articles, besides tea from China, and silks Ac. 
from the East Indies. France sends a largo quantity of wine, brandy, 
silks, paper, perfumery, and fancy goods. Germany sends linens, 
iron-ware, glass, Aa Coffee, cotton, rice, salt, matd, spirits, sugar, 
dyes, Ac. are imported from various ports in (Jontral and South 
America. 

The articles of export, besides the bullion sent to Europe and the 
United States, are grain and vegetables to California and Australia 
and various parts of South America; hides and copper to England 
and the United States; hides to France, Germany, and Belgium; 
copiier to China and the East Indies; and the various E^i)ean and 
Indian goods received at Val|)araiso and sent to the principal ports of 
South America—this transit-trade constituting in fart a most import¬ 
ant part of the commerce of the republio. 

The mimufactures of Chili are chiefly of the ordinary articles of 
domestic consumption, as hempen cloths, hats, ponchos, earthenware, 
cordage, leather, soap, tallow, spirits, Aa, and coarse iron and copper 
utenails. 

The coins, weights, and measures used in Chili are the'same as 
those of Spain. 

JHviaions, Touma, Ac .—Chili is divided into 18 provinces, which 
are subdivided into 62 departments. These provinces, beginning 
from the north, ore as follows 

1. Atacama comprehends the most northern and sterile portion of 
the republio. It exjiorts gold, silver, copper, and dried fruits. The 
principal tovra and port is Copiapd; but Port Caldera is attracting to 
itself much of the export ti-ade of this rich mining district. The 
population of the provinoe is 26,166. 

2. Coquimbo extends southward from Atacama to the Rio Chuapa. 
In general character it much resembles Ataoailha, but is somewhat 
more fertile and populoua. The oopper-mines of this provinoe are the 


lioliMt in Chiu I there ase also gold- and s U ve w i ai RiiL^; 
are the Mine aa from Atacama, with the addition of «n 


Coquimbo town, near the bay of the nKnft iK.^liiMiMiliU 

and port Tha popolatlim of the provinoe is 85,8^ ^ 

8. Aoonosgoa oontains the valley of the Rio Aoonoogws ihIMm 
o^trioa north of R to the Rio Chuapa. It exports 
tfRItR and has soma ridi mlnaa of gold and copper. The eanlfeal III 
Sr FeUpe^ or Villa Vlctja da Aexmoagaar This provinoe bashiMM 
alrea^ folly daaoribad. rAoemoAoua.] The populatioo ia 91,074. 

4. Santia^ oomprehenoa the plains along the foot of the Andes on 
both sides of the Rio Maypd, and part of tlw hilly and in some pia eea 
mountainous ooonl^ between the plains and the Pacd^ It oontrina 
few mine% and their jprodnoe is sn^l. Its wealth consists in wheat 
and oatria. It oontauis Santiago, the capital of the republia The 
population ia 207,484. 

5. Valparaiso is a small provinoe oomprehending the oonntry 
around the harbour of the same name, ai^ ia surrounded by the 
provinees of Santugo and (k>lohagoa. Loige quantities of grain and 
vegetables are ratSM for exportation. The <^ita], VajuPAtuao, is 
the most frequented harbour In the republia population of tha 
provinoe is 76,962. 

0. Colohsgua extends between the rivers (^hapoal and Made, and 
oomprehends a country partly level and partly hilly, llfva of gtvai 
fertility, and produces com in abundance; cattle ore also very nume¬ 
rous. In this province the immenne forests begin which cover so 
oousiderable a portion of the south; farther north tiiere are no forests. 
The capital, San Fernando, is a considerable tovm, and is situated hi 
a very fertile country. The population of the provinoe is 178,078. 

7. Talca is an inland province, which has been formed out of the 
provinces of Colchagna and Maule. It is for the most part mountain¬ 
ous, and is covered with vast forests. Cattle are raised burgely. A 
good deal of copper is found. The population of the province is 
71,381. 

8 . Maule extends from the Rio Maule to the Rio Itata. It pro¬ 
duces corn, wine, and tobacco. It is perhaps the moat fertile part of 
Chili, and consists mostly of an undulating country and some small 
plains. Cattle constitutes the principal wealth of the inhabitants. 
The chief town is Villa de Cauquonos, a small place situated m% 
well-cultivated plain. The population of the provinoe is 118,809. 

9. Nuble lies to the east of Maule, and comprehends the moun¬ 
tainous country between the Andes and that provinoe. A large part 
of it is covered with lofty forest-trees. Copper abounds in some 

P laces. The inhabitants are however chiefly dependent on grazing, 
'ho population is 89,966. 

10 . Concepcion lies between the rivers Itata and Biobio, and 
oomprehends the sandy plain of Yumbel and the fertile plain of Isla 
de Laxa, and in part the billy country extending between the plains 
and the sea. It is less fertile than Maule, a great part of its surface 
being occupied by the Travesia de Yumbel and the sandy hills 
between it and the sea; but the remainder is very fertile, especially 
the plain of Laxa. Corn and timber ore tbo principal exports. Coal 
of good quality is obtainerl, and carried for sale and export to Valpa¬ 
raiso. The capital is Concepcion. The population of the provinoe is 
109,626. 

11 . Valdivia comprehends thd countries between the Rio Biobio 
and the newly-formed province of Arauco; but by far the greater 
part of this tract is occupied by Indian tribes. Except the town of 
Valdivia the Kurop«^an settlements are for the moat part limited to a 
small number of fortifications along the banks of the Biobio, among 
which Nascimiento is the most important. Timber and a little com 
are exportecL The capital is Valdivia. The population of the pro¬ 
vince is 28,098. 

12. Arauco is a new province, comprehending the southern part of 
tbo old ]jroviuce of Valdivia. Nearly the whole of this countiy ie 
still in the possession of the Araucauiaus, the most warlike and 
perhaps the most civilised of tbo Indian tribes. [Araucana.] The 
population of the province is estimated at about 14,000. Fort Arauco, 
on Anutco Bay, one of tbo most important of the Chilian stations, ia 
described by Captain Fitxroy as merely a small square fort. Maullin 
Fort, near the western entrance of the Strait of Chaoaq, is the most 
southern European eettlemeut on the mainland of America. 

18. Chiloe (pronotmeed Cbilu-e) comprehends the island of Chilbe 
and the smtiller islands lU the Gulf of Ancud, which together con¬ 
stitute the Archipelat/o of Chiloe. The island of Chiloe is the most 
northern of that series of larger and smaller islands which skirt the 
western coast of South America from Cape Horn northward. It ii 
divided from the continent by a wide strait .called the Gulf of Ancud, 
and at its northern extermity by the much narrower strait termed by 
mariners the Chacoo Narrows. It extends from north to south about 
120 miles, and from east to west 60 miles^ where widest; but its eastern 
coast being deeply indented ^e average width probably does not 
exceed 40 milea The whole island i^ a maaa of rock, which in no 
part rises to a greater height than 260Q feet, and is covereil with earth 
and clothed with wood, chiefly consisting of a species of bastard cedar, 
very durable, and affording excellent timber; which is largely exjturted. 
In the island itself it is used for building vessels. The eastern coast, 
which is much indented, has many excellent harbours, among which 
the best are San Carlos^ Chaoao, Ualcah«io, and Castro, in all of whioh 
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yessela of any size may anchor with the greatest safety. San Carlos 
is said by Captain li'itzroy to be an excellent harbour. On the west 
coast is the Lagoon of Cucao, which is upwards of 20 miles in length, 
and connected with the sea. Though frost and snow are hanlly 
known the climate of the island is (milly. The air is so damp that 
fogs occur almost diuly during the rainy season, which lasts ten 
months; yet the island is considered to be healthy. The domestic 
animals are cattle, horses, sheep, and swine. Some hides are exported, 
and about 10,000 hams annually, of excellent quality. These, with 
about 260,000 ^anks, and occasionally grain and pototoes, constitute 
the exports. The soil being of excellent quality produces rich crops 
of wheat and barley and great quantities of potatoes. A good deal 
of butter is made. Fish, as well as oystora and other shoU-fish, are 
▼ery abundant, and in some parts are the chief food of the inhabitants. 
The interior of the country is little known, the inhabitants all living 
along the seu'shore, or only at a little distance from it. The northern 
and eastern coasts are settled by Kunipeans, but at the southern 
extremity only Indiana in small numbers are found. The people are 
in appearance more liko northern Europeans than Spaniards, being 
athletic and robust, and having a fair complexion and light flaxen 
hair. The principal towns are l^n Carlos, on the Strait of Chacao, a 
small town with about 2000 inhabitants, and Castro, which oontainstwo 
dilapidated churches, and a small and poor population. The most 
remarkable of the numerous smaller imnds of the archipelc^ are 
Quinchao, Lemuy, Calbuoo, and Llaicha. On Lemuy very good 
ponchos ore made from the wool of the country. The population of 
the province is 48,876. 

The capital of Chili is Santiauo ; the chief port and centre of 
commerce is Valparaiso ; ‘both of these will be described under 
their respective titles. The few other towns of any size or conse¬ 
quence have mostly been enumerated in speaking of the provinces; 
what further notice seems necessary we adil hon>. Most of the towns 
of Chili, as mentioned under Aconcaoua (vol. i. col. 56), ore built on a 
regular plan, and are similar in their general api^oaranco: the 
churches and other public buildings, and the principal shops, occupy 
the sides of a central jdaza, the area of which serves by day as a 
market-place, and in the evening as the public promenade ; while the 
main streets divcigo from the plaza at regular intervals, and are of 
uniform width. The houses are gonemlly of a single story. 

ConceitcioH, the capital of the province of the samo name, and the 
seat of a bishopric, stands on the right bank of the Biobio, about 8 
miles from the Bay of Concepcion: population about 7000. The 
town was built after the destruction of the old city of Ponoo by an 
earthquake in 1763. Coucejwion itself, after enduring many shocks 
of more or loss violence, was entii'ely overthrown by a similar visita¬ 
tion in 1835. It was a well-built town, and contained many line 
buildings, among others a massive cathedral, which, like the 
more fragile structures, was reduced to a mere min. The city bos 
nob yet recovered from the eflects of so serious a calamity, but it 
appears to be making steady progress. It has little trade and no 
manufactures. Ships generally lie ofiP the Port of Talcahuano, at the 
bead of Concepcion Bay, a poor town of about 1000 inhabitants. 
Concepcion Bay is 6 miles long and 4 miles wide, affords ample secure 
and well-sheltered anchorage, and is said to be the finest port on this 
coast. Constitucion is a small town on the left bank of the Rio 
Maule, about a mile from its embouchure. As the port of an exceed¬ 
ingly rich agricultural and mining district, aud on the line of the 
best pass across the Andes, Constitucion appears destined to rise into 
considerable importance. At present a sand-bar prevents vessels of 
much burden ascending to the town ; but there appears to be no insu¬ 
perable engineering difficulty in the way of its removal, if the 
inhabitants possessed sufficient capital' and enterprise. Copiapd, 
population about 4000, on the right bank of the river of the samo 
name, is the principal port of the mining district of Atacama, but 
appears likely to give place to the superior faoilitios of the neighbour¬ 
ing harbour of Coders. The town sufibred very severaly from an 
e^hquake in 1819 and again in 1822, and on some subsequent occa¬ 
sions. Copper smelting is carried on in the vicinity. Coquimho, popu¬ 
lation alwut 8000, tho capital of the province of Coquimbo, was 
founded in 1544 by Valdivia, who named it Serena; it stands near the 
mouth of the Chuapa, about 7 miles from Coquimbo Bay. The town 
is romilarly laid out with houses of one story, having gardens attached, 
but has few public buildings of any mark. The district abounds in 
mines of gold, silver, copper, and iron. There is no import trade. 
A good deal of copper and copper-ore is exported. The port is a 
merb collection of hovels. Ilwuco, is the smim port-town of a mining 
distnot in ^e province of Coquimbo, of some local consequence, but 
not requiring further notice here; it stands at the mouth of the 
Huasoo River. Osmnno (40® 20' S. lat.) is one of the most southern 
towM in ^e rapublia Pet^co. [Aconcaqua.] Jtaneagua, near the 
■outhem boundary of Santiago, is a- place of some importance. San 
Fetipo de Aconcagua. [Aoohoaopa.1 San Femandot tho capital of 
Ooldhsgus, stands near the base of the Andes, and is a tolerably large 
and flonrishinn town, and the centre of a rich and fertile district. 
IPedcOf tile oamtal of the province of the same name^ stands near the 
ri|^t bank oi the Rio Ifaule in the upper part of its course, and is 
else a town of oonsiderable note. The district abounds in forests of 
fine timber. VaMMOt the capital of the provinoe of the aama name, 


stands on the left bank and at the Bsstuary of the Calacalla, at tho 
head of tho Port of Valdivia (89® 49' S. lat., 73 ® 18' W. long.): popu¬ 
lation about 2000. Owing to a bar at the mouth of the Calacalla, 
only vessels of light burden can ascend to tho town. Although the 
district is extremely fertile the town has little trade. The exports 
are chiefly of planks and staves. The town, which consists of a 
number of scattered wooden houses, surrounded by a forest of a^mlc- 
trees, bears a poor and neglected aspect; the many costly fortinoa- 
tions, erected by the Spaniards with a view to rendering the harbour 
impregnable, have been suffered to fall into decay. 

Inhabitavis .—^Tbe population of Chili, north of the Rio Biobio, .is 
almost entirely composed of descendants of Europeans. There are 
no Indians nortii of tiio Biobio, except in the vaHeys of the Ande.s 
south of 34° S. lat. Negroes are few in number. The Indians who 
inhabit the country south of tho Biobio are known by the name of 
Araucanians, and have obtained some celebrity Iw the high degree of 
civilisation attributed to them by Molina, ^^raucana.] They 
appear to consist of several tribes, who speak different dialeote of the 
same latignsge, and are divided by the Chilenos into * Indios Costinos,’ 
or Indians inhabiting the coast, and into ‘ Moliiohos,* who inhabit the 
extensive wooded plains stretching along the foot of the Andes, and 
have resisted all attempts to conquer them. These nations derive 
their principal subsistence from agriculture, cultivating maize, 
potatoes, beans, and some other articles. In the valleys of the Andes 
between 34® and 37® S. lak, are the Pehuenches, who seem rather to 
be luldiuted to a wandering life. All these tribes still erqoy virtual 
independence. 

History, Oovemment, Finances, <£»c.—^When Francisco Pizarro had 
overthrown the empire of the Incas in Peru, he sent Almagro to sub¬ 
jugate Chili. With great loss of men, Almagro passed over the 
Andes and through the desert of Atacama, and entered the norbhei*n 
provinces without resistance, those districts having previously boon 
dependent on tho Peruvian empire. But farther south he met tho 
mure warlike tribes, and made no great progress. His successor, 
Valdivia, advanced to the Biubiu, and founded the town of Hantit^o 
in 1641. For more than 200 years tho Simniards tried to establish 
their authority in the south, but without permanent success ; and in 
1771 they wera obliged to abandon that country, with tho exception 
of Valdivia, Osomo, and a few small fortresses on the banka of the 
Biobio. 

'i'he first disturbances tending to a sepax-ation from the Spanish 
dominion occurred in 1810. Chili declared itself independent 
Sept. 18, 1810, but tho strife so far from being ended went on increas¬ 
ing till tho Chilenos W'ere defeated in 1814 at Roncagui^ by the 
S]>aiiish general Osorio. Tu 1817 San Martin entered Ctiili with an 
army from La Plata, and liberated the country by tho battles of 
Chacabuco (12th February, 1817) and Maypfi (6th April, 1818). Since 
the establishment of the constitution, which was proclaimed in 1830, 
there have been frequent conflicts between political parties, but the 
country has on the whole been mure peaceable than most of the other 
South American states, and not loss successful. 

By tho constitution tho govommeut recoivod a republican fonn, 
with a central legislature and executive. The executive power is in 
the hands of a president, eleotsd every five years; and a council of 
state consisting of tho rainwtry, two members of the court of justice, 
an ecclesiastic^ dignitary, a general, two ex-ministers, Ac. The legis¬ 
lature consists of a Congress composed of a senate of 20 members 
rataining their functions for nine years, and a House of lleprescntatives 
elected triennially, to which a deputy is sent for every 20,000 of tho 
population. The judiciary consists of a supreme court of appeal, 
throe other courts of appeal, and inferior courts. 

The army consisted in 1852 of 2661 men, besides the militia, which 
numbered 66,241. Tho navy consisted of 7 vessels carrying 88 
guns. 

The revenue of the republic from 1826 to 1832 averaged a^ut 
1,700,000 Bpauish dollars, and the expenditure exceeded the receipts. 
In 1861, according to tho report presented to Congress 20th August, 
1862, the revenue amounted to 4,427,906 dollars (968,604^.), the expen¬ 
diture in 1851 was 4,712,147 dollars (1,030,7821.); but this excess of 
expenditure was covered by the excess of revenue in the preceding 
year. The amount of foreign debt (chiefly English) was 1,493,0001.; 
of home debt 467,8361L * 

(Molina; Miers; Meyon; Puppig; Schmidtmeyer: Sutdiffe; Qer- 
staecker; Fitzroy and King; Darwin, Ac.) 

CHILKEAH. [Barbilly.I 

CHILOE ISLAND. [Chio.] 

CHIMAY. [Hainaom?.] 

CHIMBORAZO. [Akdbs, voL i ooL 866.] 

CHINA is an extensive country in Eastern Asia, oonatituting the 
principal portion of the Chinese empire. It is situated on the borders 
of the Paoifio, and extends from 20® N. lak, (on if the island of 
Hainan is induded, from 18®) to 41* N. lat., and if the tract of land 
projecting on the north-west towards lAe centre of Asia be added, to 
46* N. lat; Its eastern extremity, where it borders on Cores, is out 
by 124® E. loxw., and its western, where it borders on the Birman 
empire^ by 98^E. long:; bat if the projecting tract be added, it 
reaches to 86” B. long. Its greatest length, l^m the harbour of 
Amoy, opposite the ialand of Formosa, taken in a north-western 
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direction to the farthest extremity of the projecting tract, can hardly 
fall short of 2000 miles. If however this latter tract is excluded, 
the length of China from the peninsula opposite the island of Hainan 
to the Great Wall due north of Peking is about 1400 miles; its 
breadth varies between 900 and 1800 miles. The area of China is 
about 1,300,000 square miles, or more than eleven times _ as large 
as that of the Briiuh Islands. The north-western projecting tract 
is not included in the calculation. According to a state census made 
in 1812, the population was then 300,279,897, but it would not be 
safe to regard this as anything like an acouraie enumeration; by a 
state census taken in 1826, the population was only 862,806,012, and 
this, though not to be regarded in the same light as a European census, 
is perhaps not greatly in excess. 

China u surrounded by countries dependent upon ii^ except at its 
south-western and southern side, where it borders on the liirman 
empire, the kingdom of Siam, and that of Cochin China. On the 
west of it extend Tibet and the country of Kho-kho-nor, or Ching- 
haL The projecting tract is mostly surrounded by Eastern Turkistivu, 
Utely called Grand Tartaria, and by Mongolia. Mongolia occupies 
fdso the greatest part of its northern boundary, except in the extreme 
east, where it is Imunded by Manchuria, or Chiug-kiug, and by Corea. 
Its eastern side is washed by the Pacific, which forms a deep gulf 
between China and Corea, called tlie Hoang-hai, or Yellow Sea; it 
assumes the name of Tung-hai, or Eastern Sea, between Corea and 
the island of Formosa, and that of Nan-hai, or itouthem Sea, or more 
generally China Sea, between Formosa and Hainan, while ^e strait 
between Formosa and the mainland is known os Formosa Channel. 

Co€Ut4ine, Surface .—The coast of China being about 2500 miles, 
there is only one mile of coast for every 620 square miles. Where 
China boraers on Corea its coast is high and bold, and full of rooky 
islets. This coast continues on both sides of the peninsula of Le^tung, 
or about 240 miles. It is followed by a sandy coast, which in most 
places is so low that it cannot be seen at a short distance from the 
shore : this coast extends from the innermost comer of the Bay of 
Leao-tung for about 860 miles to the neighbourhood of the Straits of 
Meoo-toa, which form the entrance of the Bay of Pe-tcho-li. The 
coast of the peninsula of Ghan-tung is rocky, and commonly bold, 
but not high, exceiit in a few places. It extends from the Straits of 
Moao-toa to Cape Macartney, and hence to 35“ N. lat., about 850 miles. 
The shores, as far ns the Chusan Islands (30“ 30' N. lat.), are low and 
sandy, indeed in many places very swampy, and extend from 420 
to 460 miles. From the Chusan Islands to the Bay of Canton the 
coast is rooky, bold, and high, except in the recessos of the numerous 
hays and harbours. At some places it rises to a cou^derable height, 
and is besides lined with numerous clifts and rooky islets, in all its 
extent of about 800 miles. The western shores of the Bay of Canton, 
for about 30 miles, are formed by a great number of low sandy 
islands. From the Bay of Canton to the peninsula of I.ui-tuhcou, 
about 120 miles, the coast is again rocky and bold, but it does not 
appear to be high. The shores of the peninsula itself are about 100 
miles long, sandy, Ihit, and low; the irematnder of the coast of China 
is washed by the Gulf of Tonkin (about 100 miles), along which 
are numerous smali islands. 

The whole surface of (3hina may be divided into the mountainous 
country, the hilly country, and the great plaui. The mounti\mous 
country comprownds mure than half of the whole, and the meridian 
of 112“ may be considered its eastern boundary, but to the north of 
the Hoaug-ho it extends as fai' as 114*. All this immense tmet of 
country is covered by mountains and valleys, 'i'he mountains are 
commonly too steep and rugged to admit much cultivation, but a 
great part of them is covered with high ti-ees. Towards the north 
they are mostly bare, but contain immense beds of coal. The valleys 
ore often narrow, but being watered by numerous streamy their fer¬ 
tile soil maintains a numerous population. This gonend description 
however applies properly, in all its extent, only to the distriots north 
of the Tapa-ling and south of the Nan-ling, for in those between these 
two ranges the mountains ore Ims steep, and their sides are commonly 
cultivated to a considerable height. The valleys too ore much wider, 
and the level land sometimes extends to plains of considerable width, 
aa for instance the pliun of Tobing-tu-foo, which is perhaps 20 miles 
in every direction. 

The weatefn -boundary of China extends to the mountain obains 
which oonatitute the eoetem e^ of the high table-land of Eastern 
Asia [Asia; Batax Kha&a]; but only the most eastern of these 
ranges lies within the boundary of Chino. It may be considered -os 
beginning in the most southem bend of the Yang-tse-kiang, between 
101* and 103* E. long., and as extending hence in a north-norUi-eaat 
direction, imd terminating in the peat northern bend of the Hoong-hc 
between 107* uid 111* E. long. This mountain range, whidi is callei 
Siue-ling (Snow-range), or Yowling, oontoina a considerable numbei 
of snow-capped summits. I^e snowy mountains are numeroui 
between 80* and 86* N. lot., and more eepeohdly. between 32* one 
84*. But even south of the g^t southern bold of the Yong-tse-kiang, 
•nd at a short distance ttom its Inuka, ore some snow-oovered eam^ 
mite, whence Ritter rightly concludes, that th» river breaks through 
the southern portion of tne range. The four mountain o h*!"* which 
traverM China from west to east, may be considered oe oflbete of this 
wigei South of the snowy mountains, which we situated on 'the 
amo. siv. voih n, 


south of the great bend of the Yang-tse-kiang, is 4. he hilly table-land 
of Yun-nAn. It is of oonaidorablo extent, and at a groa t elevation 
above the see. From the eastern edge of thia table-land two moun¬ 
tain ranges branch ofiT, the Yu-liug and the Nan-ling. The Yu-ling, 
the most southern of these ranges, branches off from the table-land in 
24" N. lat., and 102° E. long., and runs nearly east to the neighbour* 
hood of the Bay of Canton, dividing the river Ta-si-kiang from the 
sea. It does not seem to approach the shores of the sea in any point, 
nor to rise to a great height. The Nan-ling (or Southern Honge), 
which constitutes the most extensive mountain system in China, 
branches off from the northern edge of the table-laud of Yun-n&u, 
where the snowy mountains ore situated (26° N. lat. and 103“ £.long.), 
and runs eastward, passing about 160 miles to the north of Canton 
as far as 116° E. long.; it then inclines to the north-east, in which 
direction it continues with a slight bond to the west to its termina- 
don at the sea near the harbour of Ning-po, opposite the islands of 
Jhusan. Several summits of this range rise above the snow-line, west 
7 f 110° E. long., where also it extends to a great width. An abori¬ 
ginal nation, the Mioatsee, have maintained their indepemlenoe in its 
Tustnesses. A lateral range, which separates the Yang-tse-kiang from 
ts tributary the Yueu-kiaug, and extends north-east to the centra of 
Jbina, is also said to contain some summits which rise above the 
mow-line. East of 110* no snow-capped mountains occur, thou|;h 
lome rise to a great elevation; but even here the range preserves ita 
itoep and rugged character. Its numerous branches, running towards 
the Formosa Btndt and the Tung-hai, ore also steep and craggy, but 
those extending northward ore of inouuaiderable elevation. Three 
iiouutaiii passes are known to traverse the Nan-ling. The most 
'requeuted is to the north of Canton, whore the range is called Mci- 
ling (the Chain of the wild Plum-trees, according to Klaproth), and 
hence the pass is called Mei-ling pass. By this pass goods are ti-ans- 
purted from Canton into the interior of Chino. Goods - are brought 
'll boats on the river Pe-kiang to the town of Nan-yong-foo. Between 
ibis town and that of Nan-gan-foo is the pass where goods are carried 
on the backs of men, for about 24 miles over rocky mountains. This 
Is the only place, between Canton and Peking, where no water 
sommnnicatioii exists; for at Nun-guu-fuo the goods are again shipped 
and descend the Kan-kiang and afterwards the Yang-tse-kiang till 
Itey come to the Great Canal. The elevation of the Mei-ling moun* 
.aiu-pass is estimated by Staunton to bit 8000 feet above the sea. The 
second pass which is known occurs near 28“ N. lat., and 118° E. long., 
between Kien ning-foo on the east and Kiau-tuhaug-foo on the west of 
the range, and though the moimtaius are very steep and rugged it is 
much frequented; 18,000 porters are said to be coutinuidly employed 
for the transport of goods. The third road, which is a little fartiier 
north, connects the town of Kien-ning-foo with the town of Kiu- 
tcheou-foo, which lies on the west of the range. Though difiScult to 
pass it is much used. 

The two other mountain ranges, the Tapa-ling and the Pe-ling, are 
immediately connectod with the Yun-ling, the Tapa-ling branching 
off south of 33° N. lat. and Pe-ling about 35°. The Tapa-ling runs 
south of east nearly in a straight line, and terminates neai* 112* E. 
long, north-east of the town of Koei-tcheou-foo. It divides the valley 
of the Han-kiang from that of the Yang-tse-kiang, and rises to a great 
Ueight; several of its sumuuts exceed the snow-Une, aa for instance 
the Kiaiiku-shan, with which it termiuates. The Pe-liug, which runs 
nearly pai-ollel to the Tapa-ling, separates the valley of the Han-kiang 
from that of the Hoai-ho, or Wei-ho, an affluent of the Hoaug-ho, and 
consequently the two gt*eat river-systems of China from one another. 
It couitnues in its eastern direction to 113“ E. long., and this portion 
of the range is high, rugged, and steep. At 113° it declines to the 
south-east, diminishing considerably in elevation and ruggedness. 
Having attained 32° N. lat. it turns again to the east, and soon sub¬ 
sides into a chain of hills, which terminates on the western shores of 
the lake Tsiao-hoo, a considerable distance east of Nanking. The 
western part of this range contains several snowy monutaius, though 
few'er than the Tapa-ling. The obstacles opposed by these two chains 
to the communication between the provinces which they traverse 
have been overcome by an artificial rood said to be 420 lis, or nearly 
160 miles long, and which, through the mountain district, is oonducted 
over deep clefts by long bridges, and often by deep cuttings through 
high mountains. 

These ranges traverse that port of China which lie* aoutli of the 
Hoang-ho. But even the western, and greater, portion of the countries 
north of that river is almost entirely covered with high and rugged 
moautaius. These mountains belo^ partly to the nortiiern portion 
of the Yun-ling, which joins the Hoang-ho at ite great bend, and 
partly are ramifications of the Inahan, a range which extends round 
the bend of the river on the weet and north, and whose offsets enter 
China between that bend and the town of Peking in several ridges. 

Among the mountidnous disteiote must be included the tract of Iwd 
which lies between the Nan-ling and the sea; but with th t exception 
of the immediate neighbouihoM of the range it rather resemblM the 
oountriea between the Nan-ling and Tana-ling than those fiirteer 
north, its vall^s bring generally wide ana sometimss expanding 
plains, 08 for mstenoe Um plain ai Canton. A oonsiderable portion 
of the sides of the moonteiu Is also fit for cultivation. If thia 
is added to the other mountainous country, it msy to ssid that 
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imther more tbao two<ihircU of tlie lurfooe of Chine are of this 
ohamcter. 

The hilly countiy lies to the east of 112” E. long., and between this 
meridian and the eastern part of the Nanding, and extends north to 
the banks of the Yang-tse-kiang. The hills, though in many places 
steep, generally rise with a gentle ascent; and as they do not att^n 
a great elevation, thnr sides are onltivated and planted with rice on 
the terraoe system. Their tops are coveretl with forest-trees, gene¬ 
rally of the pine kind, which ore carefully planted. The levels between 
the hills are sometimes narrowed into valleys; in other places they 
expand into plains. They have generally abundance of water in their 
rivers, and there are some lakes, of which the largest are the Tung- 

S near the oonfluenco of the Yuen-kiang with the Yang-tse-kiang, 
the Po-yang, not far from tlie mouth of the Kau-kioiig. The 
greatest portion of the surface is in a very high state of cultivation. 

The great plain occupies the north-eastern tiart of China. It ex¬ 
tends in length 700 miles from tbe Great Wall, north of Peking, to 
the confluence of the rivers Yang-tse-kiaiig and Kau-kiang (30° N. lat.). 
The Yang-tse-kiang may be considered as its southern boundary as far 
down as Ngan-lciug, whence to the sea it is forme<l by a line drawn 
from Ngan-king to the sea through Hang-toheou-foo. ‘ The western 
boundar;y-Iine may be marked by a lino drawn from King-tcheou-foo, 
a town situated on the Yang-tso-kiang, to Uoai-king-foo on the Hoang- 
ho, and benoe to the Groat Wall, about 50 miles north-west of Peking. 
The breadth of the plain is various. North of 35” N. lat.,'where it 
partly extends to the shores of the Hoang-hai and partly borders on 
the western side of tbe mountoiu range of Cbang-tiing, which occu- 
piM the Mninsula of that name, its width varies between 1.50 and 250 
miles. This portion of the plain probably covers an area of 70,000 
square miles. Between 86“ and 84“ N. lat. the plain enlarges, and in 
the parallel of the Hoaug-ho it extends u)ore than 300 miles east and 
week It grows still wider to the soiitli, and reaches nearly 600 miles 
inland in the parallel of the embouchure of the Yang-tso-kiong. The 
whole plain, containing 210,OOJ square miles, is seven times us large 
as that of Lombardy, with which it may in many respects bo 
compared. 

The northern^ part of the plain has a dry sandy soil, impregnated 
in many |Htrts with saline matter and destitute of trees, but it rii*u- 
duces millet and wheat in abundance. South of 35° N. lat. the whole 
tiwt along the coast is very low and swampy, being partly covered 
with numerous lakes and liigimes, and intersected by numerous 
water^oursea boGi artificial oud natural. It produces a great 
quantity of rice. Farther inland the soil is more firm and dry and 
of great fertility, which is increased by the abundance of water drawn 
team the rivers and small lakes. It produces rice, cotton, wheat, and 
tobacco. The southern districts Imnlering on the banks of the Yang- 
tse-kiang difier from the other in not being a flat level, but having a 
surface slightly undulating, on which even a range of hills rises, as 
the eastern ]>rolongatiou of the Pe-liiig. It is not however loss fertile 
than the other districts. Among its most valnablo liraiiches of agricul¬ 
ture is tea, which is extensively cultivated on theso low hills (between 
80“ and 32“ N. lat.). 

The eastern jrartiou of this plain is traversed by the Great or Im- 
Mrial Canal, which begins on the south at the town of Hang-tcheou- 
ibo (30“ N. lat.), and extendst o the town of Liu-tchin-tcheuu, where 
it falls into the river Eu-ho, or Ou-i-bo. Its lengtli exceeds 500 miles 
in a Btnught line, but its actual length is nearly 7U0 miles. Some 
portions of it have been made mei-ely for the purjmse of internal 
navigation, but in othets the design of draining and irrigating the 
a^aoeut country has been connected with it; hence it diil'era widely 
from all the canals made in Europe. Its breiulth is considerably 
greater, anti its waters are in few places altogether without a cur¬ 
rent. At a few points it is cut through rocks; it often traverses lakes 
and swamps of considerable extent, running on an artificial elevation 
loraetimee twenty feet above the surfiice of the country. Its flood¬ 
gates, bridges, the vessels which navigate it, and the number of towns 
and vfilages lining its banks, excite the admiration of all travellers. 
By this canal, and the navigable rivers Youg-tse-kiang and Kiiii-kiang 
on the south, and the rivers Eu-ho and Pei-ho in the north, goods 
may be transported by water from the foot of the Mei-king Pass to 
the tewn of Toug-tebeou-foo, a few miles distant from Peking. That 
portion of tbe canal which lies south of the Hoang-ho was made in 
the 7th century, or soon after ; but the more northeni port in the 
13th century by Kublai Khan and his suooesson, when the Tartar 
dynasty htul removed the imperial residence from Nanking to Peking. 

The fertility of its soil and the advantages resulting from the 
internal navigation afforded by the Great Canal and its numerous 
bnulohe|[^ have Mndered this plain the most populous spot on the 
•orth: its inhabitants, according to &e native census, amount to 170 
millions, or about two-thirds of the whole population of Europe. To 
imteot this rich plain the Great Wall was erected, which incloses 
China on the northern boundaiy, and extends over mountains and 
through valley^ and is continued by bridges across rivers for about 
1400 milsa. This gi*eat work was constructed rather more than 2000 
yem since, or about 200 years before the Christian era, by tiie first 
umversal monaroh of China as a defence against the nomadio tribes of 
Tartan^ wjio hare never ceased to infest the country to the south as 
long sa it has bsen subject to a separate dominion. The mib. 


stance of the wall is earth or rubbish, retained on each ride by a thick 
casing of stone and brick, and terraoed by a platform of square tilea 
It bounds the whole north of China, extending along the frontiers of 
throe provinces, a distaaoe of nearly 12 degpnses of longitude. From 
its eastern extremity there is an extensive stockade of wooden piles 
indosing the country of Mougde% and which in some European maps 
has been erroneously represented as a continuation of the solid barrier. 
The total height of tbe wall varies from 16 to 30 feet, on a basis of • 
stone projecting 2 feet under the brickwork, and about the same in 
height. The thickness of the whole umll at the base is 25 feet, 
diminishing to 20 and in places to 16 feet at the platfunn. The 
towers arc 40 feet square at the base, diminishing to 80 feet at the 
top, and about 37 feet in height. The thinness of the parapet of the 
wall, being only 18 inches, justifies the conclusion that it was not 
intended to resist cannon; and it appears certain that the use of fire¬ 
arms is comparatively modem in China, however ancient the invention 
of gunpowder. 

Numerous rivers drain and water China, but by far the greater 
number flow into the Hoano-ho and Yanu-ts£-xiano, which ore 
among the greatest rivers of the globe. Among the rivers which do 
not belong to the systems of those two great rivers two require notice 
here, the Pei-ho and the Ta-si-kiaiig. The Pei~ho, or White Aiver, 
rises on the mountains north-west of Peking, near the Great Wall, and 
flows in a south-eastern direction to the town of Tong-tchoou-foo, a 
few miles east of Peking, whore it becomes navigable for large river- 
boats. Continuing in the same dilution, it unites with the Eu-ho, a 
much larger river than the Pei-ho itself, which rises near the banks of 
the Hoang-ho, and running in a north-east direction is connected with 
the Great Canal at tlie town of Liii-tchin-toheou : the remainder of 
its course may be considei'ed as the continuation of the canal. The 
tides come up nearly to the place where the Eu-ho meets the Pei-ho, 
a distance of more than 80 miles. Henco to the sea the Pei-ho runs 
nearly due east, and at its mouth has a bar which at low tides has 
only two or throe feet of water upon it; but at high tides, which here 
rise five or six feet, the bar does not prevent the flat-bottomed Chinese 
junks from outering the river. There is perhaps hardly another river 
in the world which is navigated by so many vessels as the Pei-ho. The 
Ta-Hi^ianif, or the River of Canton, rises east of the town of Yun-nftn 
(103“ E. lung.), ami runs the flrst half of its course in a narrow valley 
between high mouutuius, and the other half iu a wide, fertile, and 
well-cultivated one ; towards its mouth it drains the plain of (Janton, 
and receives the Pe-kiang. The general dii'ectiou of its course is from 
west to eiMt, and it is navigated to a considerable distance. 

In the interior arc numerous lakes, of which tho largest is the 
Touting-hou (113“ E. long.), which is above 200 miles in circuit; it 
receives tbe waters of a vast number of small riven^ and discharges 
itself into tlie Yang-tse-kiang. The Pho-yang-bou (116“ E. long.) is 
also of very lu'ge dimensions, and is much admired for the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery; it also discharges its superfluous waters into 
the Yaug-tse-kioiig. The Tay-hou (120“ E. long.), tho Kun-yew-hou 
(119“ R._ long.), tho Ilong-tso-hou, noj\r the junction of the Grand 
Canal with the Hoang-ho, are also large and celebrated lakes. All 
the lakes are well stored with fish. 

Mineralogy, die .—Of the geological chai'acter of a country of such 
vast extent, and of which so small a i>ortiun has been explored by 
men of science as China, it would be manifestly useless to pretend 
to give any account. It is however certain that tho range of rocks 
embraces most of the primitive and motamnrphic aeries, and yields 
a valuable variety of building stones and slates. The porcelain clays 
ai'e of great excellence. 

Tlie variety of surface through tho wide extent of the empire 
affords a rich fund of minerals and metals. There can exist no doubt 
of the abiiudant supply of coal throughout China, nor of its general 
use, which we find from Marco Polo was known to the Chinese 
before its adoption in Europe. Lime they possess iu all its combi¬ 
nations. Limestone of good quality is abundant, and lime-kilns are 
very numerous. The dark gray marble used at Canton is coarse, and 
unsuBCoptiblo of a fine polish; tho shops contain large quantities of 
striated gypsum or alabaster. At the head of minerals the Chinese 
place their famous yu-stone, which is nephrite or jade. As the 
country abuumls iu the primitive rocks, it is consequently rich in 
metals. Gold ia obtained in the native state from the sands of tho 
rivers In Yuu-n&n, near the frontiers of the Birmese oountry, well 
known for its richness in that metal; in Yun-uAn also silver-mines 
are worked. Iron is obtained in many parts of tlie empire. Ordi- 
nary copper oomes from Yun-nAu and Kuei-ohow, and an abundance 
of malaobite, or green copper-ore is obtained near the great lake in 
Hoo-kuAng. The famous pe-tung, or white oopper, which takes a 
polish not unlike silver, comes from Yun-nAn: a considerable quantity 
of quicksilver is obtained in Kuei-ohow; and there is a rich mina 
of tutenag, or zinc, in Hoo-pe. Arsenic^ orpiment, cobalt, fta are 
foimd. Kuck-salt aud salt obtained by the evaporation of sea-water 
are articles of great traffia Rabies, amethysts, sapphirei^ bciyl% 
topazes, crystals, mid lapis-lazuli are met with in zome parts. 

In regard to the climate of China, a distinguishing 
feature is the unusual excess in which heat and cold provailin 
parts of the empire at opposite seasons of the year; os well as Hie 
low avemge of the thermometer ia oomperison with the latitadek 
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Although Peking is netirly a degree to the south of Naples the 
latitude of the former place being 89” 54*, of the latter 40” 50', tiie 
mean temperature of Peking is only 54” of Fahrenheit, while that 
of Naples is 63”. But as the thermometer at the Chinese capital 
ainks much lower during the winter than at Naples, so in summer 
it rises somewhat higher. The rivers are said to be frozen for. three 
or four months together, from December to March; whil^ during 
.the embassy in September 1816, a heat of between 90” and 100” 
was experienced in the shade. It is well known that Naples and 
other countries in the extreme south of Europe are strangers to such 
a degree of long-continued cold, and are not often visited by such 
heats. Europe, observes Humboldt, may be ooniudered altogether as 
the western part of a great continent, and therefore subject to all 
the influence which causes the western sides of continents to be 
warmer than the eastern; and at the same time more temperate, or 
less subject to excesses of both heat and c<dd, but principally the 
latter. The mean annual temperature of Canton and Macao, which 
lie nearly under the tropic, is what commonly prevails in the 80th 
parallel; and it is surprising to contnist their meteorological averagi's 
with those of Calcutta, which stands very nearly in the same latitude. 
The total fall of rain varies greatly from ono year to anotiier; the 
average annual quantity is about 70 inches, but it has been known 
to reach 90 inches and upwaids. Vegetation is checked in the 
interval from November to February, not less by the dryness than 
by the coldness of the atmosphere : the three winter months being 
known sometitnes to elapse with scarcely a drop of rain. The north¬ 
east monsoon, which commences at Canton and in the adjacent seas 
to the southward and eastward in September, blows strongest from 
December to February, and begins to yield to the opposite monsoon 
in March or April. About that period the southerly winds come 
charged with the moisture which they have acquired in their passage 
over the sea through warm latitudes; and this moisture is suddenly 
condensed into tliick fugs as it comes in contact with the coast of 
China, which has been cooled down to a low tomperature by the 
luiig-coiiiinued northerly winds. The latent heat given out by the 
rapid distillation of this steam into fluid, produces the sudden adva.nce 
of temperature which takes place about March; and its effect is 
immediutoly perceptible in the stimulus given, by this union of 
warmth with moisture, to vegetation of all kinds. With tho pro- 
grossive increase of heat and evaporation commence those rains whicli 
tend so greatly to mitigate the effects of the sun’s rays in tropical 
climates. In the month of May the fall of rain has been known to 
exceed 20 inches, being more than one-fourth of all tho year, and this 
keeps down tho temperature to tho moderate average of about 75®, while 
in Calcutta there is no portion of the year mure dnsailrd tlian May. 
At length tho increasing altitude of tho siiii, which iiecumes just 
voi'ticid at Canton about the solstice, and tho accumulated heat of 
the earth, bviujg on tho burning months of July, Augiist, and 
September, which are the most oppressive and exhausting of the 
whole year. The extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere now begins 
t.o operate ns one of the causes tending to the production of tiiuse 
ton'ible hurricanes, or rushes of wind, called, typhoons, which are 
justly dreaded by tho inhabitants of the south of Chinn; but which 
chiefly devastate the coasts of Ilaiuftn, and do not extend inuoh to 
the north of Canton. They seldom lost 48 hours, and their usual 
duration is less than 24 hours. 

Botany, Agriculture, A’c .—At tho head of Chinese botany may 
properly be'placed tho tea-plant. The specimens from the block and 

f roen tea countries differ slightly in tho loaf, tho northern variety, 
'/tea viridia, from which tho finer green tea is usually made, being a 
tliinner leaf, rather lighter in colour, and longer in shape than tho 
other; but Mr. Fortune has shown, what indeed the Chinese thom- 
Rolves acknowledge, that either black or green tea may be prepared 
from any tea-plant. At Canton green and block teas are made from 
the Thea Bohea, at the pleasure of tho manufacturer. The CamvUia 
bears the same name in China with the teivshrub, luid possesses must 
of its botanical characters; they in fact constitute two genera very 
closely allied: great skill is displayed by Chinese gardeners in tlteir 
culture. The Laurv* Camphora, one of tho most remarkable pro¬ 
ductions of China as well as Japan, is a fino timber-tree, growing in 
tho southern provinces to the height of 60 feet. Tho hemp-palm is 
a very handsome^ tree, and is poouliarly valuable to tho northern 
Chinese, who use its large, brown, hair-like bracts for making ropes 
and wbles, and numerous other useful articles. But far more valu¬ 
able is a kind of bamboo, tho stems-of which are sometimes a foot 
in circumference, quite straight and smooth, and from 30 to 50 feet 
in height; every part of which is applied to some useful purpose, 
while the variety of services it renders is according to Mr. Fortune 
almost wooncoivable. One of the handsomest trees which have been 
found in China is the Funereal cypress, which has a nearly straight 
stem about 60 feet high, and weeping willow-like branobes, with 
Blender and graceful leaves, somewhat resemblitm those of the arbor- 
vitsD. From the seeds of the Dryandra cordatathe Chinese extract 
a varnish for boats, and for the coarser implements of domestio use; 
the fine japan varnish however is obtained from the tsie-shoo, or 
looker-shrubs, a species of Jtitua, from which tlm varnish distils like 
mun. The Chinese procure their tallow from the Croton adti/erum, 
Wo seed of whioh, as soon as it is ripe, opens and divides into ^ee 


parts, discovering as many kernels within the oapaule, each ai4»ohed 
by a separaW foot-stalk, and covered with the vegetable grease of a 
snowy whiteness. The plant from which the pithy. substance 
vulgarly called * rice-paper’ is prepared, seems to be a leguminous 
species growing in marshes, and found in some parts of India. The 
square pieces purchased in China are obtained from the stem, which, 
not being above on inch or two in diameter, is cut in a circular; 
manner, and the cylinder in this way rolled out aud flattened.' 
The Smilcue, or Chma root of oommeroo, oommouly known as a su¬ 
dorific, may be seen growing near Canton. That valuable medicine 
rhubarb is cultivated to the northward, in the cold and mountainous 
province of Shen-si The ginseng is very generally used as a tonic, 
and is very largely cultivated. The Chinese cassia, an inferior cin¬ 
namon, is grown in Quang-si, and largely exported in European 
ships. 

Among the most remarkable fruits of China ore three distinct 
species of orange, as diflerent as one sort of fruit can be from another 
of tho siime genus. The first is the ' China orange ’ of Europe; the 
second is of a pale yellow colour, but very sweet, and with a highly 
aromatic rind; the third, ami perhaps best sort, has a deep crimson 
rind when ripe, quite detached from the fruit, the lobes of which are 
aliqpst loose, and surrounded with a kind of net-work of fibres. 
Another description of Citrua, of the lemon kind, by the exercise of 
some horticultural ingenuity, is made to run entirely into rind, the 
whole terminating at the hc^ in long narrow processes like fingers, 
whence it has obtained the appellation of Fu-show, * the band of Fd.’ 
Among the peculiar fruits of China, the lichi has bean naturalised 
in BongaL Another of the dimocarpus sort, called loong-yen, or 
‘ dragou’s-eye,’ is much smaller, and has a smoother skin. The 
luquat is a fine fruit (when well ripeuedl of the Meapilua kind. The 
wampoe, as it is called at Cantou, has been compared to the goose¬ 
berry, which it resembles ouly in size; its fruit, whi<;h grows in 
bunches on a good-sizcrl tree, has a yellow skin, inclosing a rather 
acid pulp that surrounds two or three seeds of a green colour. At 
the liead of cultiv.-ited flowers the Chinese place the jYelumbium, in 
consideration of both its beauty and utility. Tho seeds, in form and 
size like an acuru without its cuji, resemble nuts in flavour: the 
routs oi'o slicied and oaten us fruit. Another liighly esteenietl flower 
is the Olea frof/rana, allied to the olive of Europe, and remarkable 
for the fine scent of its blossoms. The famous mow-tiln, or troe- 
pcony, fluurishos only in tho north of the empim The clirysantho- 
mum is much and very successfully cultivate*], aud highly valued 
fur the variety aud richness of its euluurs. The choo-ldn {Vkloranthua 
inconapicuua) is used in scenting the tea that bears its name. The 
azalea is also a favourite garden plant. Weigelas, gardenias, roses, 
viburnums, ami a very great number of brilli.aut flowers are csuojfully 
raised in the numerous gardens audr nurseries, which ore required to 
supply the universal love of the Chinese for flowers. 

Agriculture is pursued with tlie greatest industry. Everywhere 
the lauil is diligently cultivated, but both tho implements and the 
methods of agriculture are in u backward state, irrigation is how¬ 
ever well attended to wherever it is needed, and due attention is 
giveu to manuring the land ; every siibstauce fit for manure, whether 
solid or liquhl, being carefully husbaiule<l. The farms are generally 
small. All kinds of grain are cultivated, but rice is the principal 
crup ; and so well is its culture managed that the rice uf China is said 
to be brought to greater perfection than that of any other country. 
Over a great part uf China two crops of rice are obtained annually; 
and sometimes three crops of rice, or two crops of rice and one of 
vegetables are obtained. Most of the onliuai'y vegetables are riiised 
in cousidciuble quantities, tho Chiuese gener^ly being great eaters 
of vegetsibles ; potatoes however are only gi’owu largely su Macao. 
Tobacco, ootton, and sugar (U'o also raised to a considerable extent In 
the silk districts vast quantities of niulberry-trees aregrewn fur fee^liug 
tlie silk-wurtiis. Mr. Fortune states that in the Hang-tcheou district 
aloiio, ** going in a straight direction threugh the country, iluriiig the 
space of two days, iu wliich time he must have travelled tipwanls of a 
hundred miles, ue saw little else than luulbcrry-treos, evidently care¬ 
fully cultivated, aud in the highest state of health, producing fine, 
large, aud glossy leaves.” The Chinese plant the cultu^ of which is 
of most importance to fereiguors, and second only to rice with the 
Chinese themselves, is however uinbiubtedly the tea-shrub, the growth 
of which is very wi<lely sprea«l. Mr. Fortune, who under the patron¬ 
age of the East ludi.a Company travelled through tho tea-districts, 
says that he has “ met with it in cultivation in China, from Canton in 
the south up to 31® N. lab.; and Mr. Reaves says it is found iu thb 
province of Chang-tuug, near the city of -Taug-chow-foo, in latitude 
36“ 30' N. Tho principal tea-districto of China however, and those 
which supply the greater portion of the teas exported to Europe and 
America, lie between 25° and 81° N. lat., and the beat districts are 
those between 27° and 31°.” Tea Difttricts of China,’ p. 272). No¬ 
thing can well exceed the patient att^nt'on bestowed, both on the 
cultivation of the shrub and the preparation of tho letif; but for the 
methods employed Wo must refer the readw to the work just quoted, 
to Boll’s ‘ Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea,’ and to the article Thea, 
in Esolish Crc., Nat. Hist. Div. Tho wonderful quantity of t«» 
annually grown and manufactured may be readily conceived, when ri is 
statwl that tea is the universal beverage throughout Chiua, being taken 
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osttle is a^llMdirio.CyasBe Anner’s oocupalion. Agrioamurists an 
eosdtudvsli^iliylofsd in taiafaig food for man. Few oattle are kepfc. 
The OSlirh’dlf'MMaBaU and of inferior Trine. The Chinees genwallj 
hi^ an lovettMile prejudice against the use of butter and cheese; 
dairy iMraoing la conaequently unknown. The riieep are of the large* 
trilad kittdf but much smaller than English riieep. The goats are all 
atrai g hb h omed. are perhaps the most Triuable of the animals 
filmed for food. The greatest care is taken with them; the breed is 
amril but Tciy excellent, and the flesh is pronounced by Europeans 
to be of unosuri delicacy of flarour: the breed has been freely intro¬ 
duced into our farmyma. Puppies and severri other animals 
unknown to the European kitchen are, as is well known, among the 
most highly prized of the animals specially reared for the Chinese 
table. 


common rit^erei Of'triifell grNAnmnbers breed in ihr woods about 
GaatoBi and tkh pewaflsr dtow of: the ooun^, mariEod with white 
about &e nedk. ^ 

Of repriles, it is rssssiinUe Idtat the largest kinds of sautians, as 
the oroood^ sad riU^tor, are unknown eyen as far south as Canton, 
probably be oonaequenoe of rim yast population and trafflo that exist 
onthenyers. Great ndmbaaa of . the small liaard tribes are risible 
daring the hot months^ some of them infeetihg treei and riirubs, 
while others inhabit holes in rooks or old wrihb Seyeral feesh-water 
tortoises ^ye been amt home, and some new genera of batraohlans, 
or the frog kind, haye been described. Notwithstanding its situation 
under the tropi^ Canton is littl# infested by the yenomoue kinds of 
serpents; the spedes most dreaded ia a e m ri l is h riendw enake, 
^tween Wo and three feet in Imigtii, oriledby the Chinese * the black 
and white,' from being surrounded from h^ to tail with alternate 
riim of those colours. 

Of flshei^ a large collection of Chinese spedmena has been lodged by 
Mr. Reeyes in the British Museum. The golden carp is oifc of the most 
distinguished kinds, and has long been bim in Europe from the origi¬ 
nal spedmens whi<^ were oarried by the Dutch first to Jaya andthenoe 
to Holland. Of edible sea-fish the best kinds near Canton are a sort 


The Chinese horses are not numerous, and of a poor and sturifed 
breed, being yery ill fed and kept. Few things exdted more the 
surprise and admiration of the Chinese, in their ridts to Hong Kong 
after it bad become an established English settlement, than the size 
and strength of the English horses. Asses and mules are employed 
in carrying loads, bufirioes in drawing the plough, but of neither 
is the race good or die numbers large. The mules are however 


of rook-ood and a flat-fish oriled ts&ng-yu by the Chinese, and pom- 
frot by Europeans. Soles are good and plentiful, but the fish most 
valued by native epicures is the sturgeon. 

Fishing both by sea and on the rivers is most diligently practised. 
It is the opinion of Sir J. F. Davis that ** in no other country besides 
is BO much food derived from the waters." The fish are mostly salted, 
and consumed with rice. 


better than the horses, and are said to bear a higher price, as being 
capable of more labour on less food. The demand for beasts of 
draught or burden is greatly lessened by the oiroumstanoe that 
throughout the empire loads are carried by the very skilful porters 
called * ouolies,* and the canal boats dragged along % men vmo are 
trained to the work, while the price of their labour is so low as to 
render the competition of animals generally unprofitable. 

The wild animals, like the vegetables of China, belong principally 
to the temperate zone; since the low average of the thermometer 
(which as far south as Canton is little above 70°) and the cold 
wiuters are unfriendly to the existence of numerous tropical tribes 
which are found in corresponding latitudes of India. The larger and 
more ferocious desoriptions of carnivorous quadrupeds are not com¬ 
mon in a country so well peopled and cultivated. In the forests of 
Yun-nAn, to the south-west, the Bengal tiger is said to exist, and the 
animal is well known to the Chinese; but at Canton, so nearly in the 
latitude of Calcutta, it is quite a stranger. Lions are almost a fabu¬ 
lous animal with them. The woods of the south abound in a small 
but fierce description of wild cat, which is fattened in cages for the 
table. The domestic dog of China is uniformly one variety, about 
the size of a moderate spaniel, of a pale yellow and oocastonally a 
black colour, and a coarse bristly hair on the bock; sharp upright 
ears, and peaked head, not unlike a fox’s, with a tail curled over the 
rump. Bears are common in the hilly wooded parts of Shan-si, west 
of Peking. Of the common ruminant animals, the Chinese possess 
several varieties of deer, particularly a spotted kind kept about their 
resideuces. Qerbillon describes a species of antelope abounding on 
the borders of Mongol Tartary, but called by the Chinese huftng-yAng, 
* yellow goat.’ The buffalo used in ploughing is very small, with a 
skin of slate-oolour, thinly covered with hairs. Dromedaries are 
much used as beasts of burden between Peking and Tartary; but in 
China Proper the reasons which cause human labour to supplant 
every other have prevented their being adopted. The wild boar 
may be found in the half-reclaimed countries on the western borders, 
but not in Central China, nor on the east coast, where tillage and 
population have reached their present height. Of the other wild 
paobydermatous tribes, ilie elephant is not at present an inhabitant 
of China, unless it be in Yun-nAn, nor is he used for purposes of 
either peace or war. The one-homed rhinoceros is found in the 
forests of the extreme west and south. Of rodent animals, the com¬ 
mon rat attains to an unusual size, and ia well known to bo eaten by 
the lowest orders of the Chinese. Dr. Gray has described a glirine 
animal discovered by Mr. Reeves, being nearly allied to the bamboo 
rat of Sumatra, as a new genus. 

The ornithology of China is distinguished by some splondid 
varieties of gallinaoeous birds, as the gold and silver pheasants and 
Reeves’s pheasant, the longest tail-feathers of which approach the 
extraordinary dimouaions of six feet. Another description is called 
the medallion pheasant, from a beautiful membrane of resplendent 
feathers which is displayed or eontraoted according as the animal is 
afPeoted. China abounds in wild fowl of all kin&, and parrioularly 
in immense flocks of geese, observable during winter near Canton. 
The yuen-yang, a teal of splendid plumage, has been called the * man- 
darin-duok,’ and is remarkable for the attachment between the male 
and female: it may now be considered as naturalised in England. 
The fishing oorvorant, employed on the shallow lakes of the country 
in capturing fish, has been desoribed as a brown pelican with white 
throat; body whitish beneath, spotted with brown; tail rounded; 
iiddes blu% and bill yellow. Among the misoellaneous birds of China 
may Le enumerated quails which are often trained to fight; the 


Among insects, the locust commits great ravages oocasionally in 
particular districts, and rewards are given for its destruction. Some 
of the most poisonous tribes, as scorpions, are not met with at Canton; 
but the centipede, which the Chinese call by exactly the same name 
of pe-tso (hundr^ feet) is common. A monstrous spider has been 
seen inliabiting trees, and attaining to a size and strength that enable 
it to devour small birds entangled in its webs. Dr. Abel notices the 
Scarabceua moloBam, the Cerambyx farinoaua, and the mole-oricket of 
a laige size. On a mountain lying eastward of Canton, called Lo-fow- 
shan, there are butterflies of a gigantic size and very brilliant colours, 
a selection of which ia sent annually to Peking. The pe-lk-shoo, or 
wax-tree, affords nourishment to an insect which is supposed to belong 
to the Goocus tribe. 

Political JHvieioru .—China is now politically divided into eighteen 
proviuoea, of which seven extend entirely or partly over the groat 
plain, two comprehend the hilly districts, two others the moun¬ 
tainous country along the sea, and the others the mountainous 
country in the interior. 

1. Pe-tche-li extends over the most northern and less fertile portion 
of the plain, but is well cultivated, and produces, besides vegetables 
for the supply of the capital, large quantities of millet and wheat. 
In it ia situated Pxkino, the capital of the whole empire; the capital 
of the province is Pao-ting-foo, a very large and populous town, in 
which the governor resides. 

2. Chang-tung comprehends a part of the plain and the peninsula 
of Chang-tung, on which an isolated mountain range rises to a mode¬ 
rate height. It produces wheat, millet, and cotton. Its capital is 
Tai-nar^foo, a large and populous town. Lirt-tchin-tcheov., at the con¬ 
fluence of the oanal with the river Eu-ho, ia the depository of the 
goods whioh are oarried from the southern provinces to Peking, and 
a veryMoige place. 

8 . Kiang-su, which with the following province once formed that 
of Kiting-non, oomprehonds the low and swampy country on both 
sides of the Great CanaL It chiefly produces rioe and pulse, and 
has extensive fisheries. Besides the capital, Nankino, it oontainz 
many large towns on the banks of the canal, among which the most 
remarkable are Yang-tcheou-foot whioh is at a short distanoe from the 
Yang-tse-kiang, and carries on an active trade; and Su-tcheou~foOp 
which to an extensive commerce unites great indust^ in manufac¬ 
turing silk and cotton goods. Its principal port ia aHANO-HAi, a 
town apparently destined to rival Canton as an entrepdt of comtneroe. 

4. Ngan-boei, or An-hoi, on both sides of the Yang-tee-kiang, pro¬ 
duces, besides grain and rioe, some silk. In its south-eastern districts 
are extensive plantations of tea, and also some mines of gold, silver, 
and copper. The capital is Ngan-king-foo, on the Yang-tse-kiang. 

6 . Ho-nan is chiefly in the plain, but its western distriots are 
traversed by the Pe-ling mountain range and its branches. It ia rich 
in groin and cotton, and is supposed to contain some mines. In its 
south-eastern districts tea is cultivated. The capital, Khairfmg.foo, 
is not for from the banks of the Hoang-ho; but the most populous 
town appears to be Ho-nan-foo, on a river whioh falls into the Hoang- 
ho, in a richly-cultivated valley. 

6 . Hoo-p8 oomprebendz part of the undulating portion of the 
plain, and the wide jplleys of the Han-kiang and Yang-tse-kiang, with 
some mountainous diamota. It lies in the centre of China, and 
formerly constituted with the more southern province of Hoo-nan one 
provinoe called Hou-mung. Its fertility is very great: its products 
are grain, oottoa, silk, and tea, whioh are cultivated on its north¬ 
eastern border. Its capital, Wu4chang-foo, situated on the Yang-tee- 
kiaug, opposite its junction with the Han-kiang, ia one of the hugest 
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of the iulMid tbmu of CSiiiHiy lad oMrioo on on oxionirivO oooMMiiaK 
jnn9^<eAffW*>tei llwtlm UkewiM on ^ banb of tlw 

TaDg*tm*ki^» hM «1 m> » Tory osEtonoiTe trade. 

7. ChoUMtt oomitMlkaada ^ loath^eaateni oomer tbo plain 
■ad the aoiwani p<»lioa of tho moonWnono oonnhrp aactniding 
■loagthO’Mfc It pcodnoea more green tea than n^er peorlnoeit and 
alaoaiUE, rton’ gratae and nidae m gmt abondaaoa. Ito oapttel ia 

ontiM bMUcaof tho Tsien'toDfl>kiaiig, at tho aonthoiTi 
tarnunation of- tim Qnat Caoal, in a van meaaaat attnation* Tm 
dty ia aolToandad bj atrong waUapaaid to be 8 mil nia cfaroomforenoa^ 
and adjoiniDg it are ▼017' eztenaiTe auburba. It ia the naidanoe of a 
groat many mandarina of high rank and aaperior goremment offioem; 
oontainB numeroua rioh templea and pnblio buildinga; and ita ahopa are 
well atored with yaluablo gooda, and ** everything,*' aaya Mr. Fortune, 
who paaaed through the oitv, ** which met the eye atamped Hang* 
toheou'foo aa a place of wealth and luxury.” According to Staunton 
ita population waa thought to be not much leaa tiian that of Peking, 
and the misdonariea eatimated it at one million. None of the houaea 
exceed two atoriea in height: the atreeta are well paved. It haa 
extensive manufactures of silk and cotton goods, especially in flowered 
and embroidered satins, and a veiy active commerce, ns well by means 
of the canal as by the river, whi<ui is navi^ble for large vessels up to 
the town. The principal port of this province is Ning-po, 

8. Kiang-ai extends over the eastern portion of the hUly country 
along ihe western side of the Nan-ling range, and in its well-culti¬ 
vated valleys and plain produces grain, rice, silk, cotton, indigo, and 
angar. It nas some plantations of tea. The capital, Nan-tehang-foo, 
on the Kan-kiang, not far from the place where it falls into the lake 
Poyang, is a laige town, and oturies on a great trade. In the hilly 
country, which begins at some distance from the lake of Poyang on 
the east, is the borough of King-te-ching, which is said to contain 
1,000,000 inhabitants, who are occupied exclusively in the fabri¬ 
cation of china-ware, which is here made in the greatest perfection. 
The number of furnaces is said to amount to 500. Kan^tcheou-foo, 
on the Kan-kiang, not far from its source and the Mei-ling Pass, is a 
large town, in which Indian ink and varnish are made on an extensive 
scale. 

0. Hoo-nan, or the southern part of the ancient province of Hou- 
quang, contains the remainder of the hilly country. Its productions 
are like those of Kiatig-si. it is said to be rich in minorals. The 
capital, Tchavg-cha-foo, on the Heng-kiang, is a large commercial 
town. Yo'tct^vrfoo, on the channel connecting the large lake of 
Tung-ting with the Yang-tse-kiang, also carries on a very active trade. 

10. Fo-kian, or Fochan, extends over the mountainous country on 
the shores of the sea opposite the island of Formosa. Some of the 
summits of the Non-ling range here rise to a great height, but do not 
attain the perpetual snow-line. The higher x>erts of some of tho 
mountain ridges are bare, others are covered with trees; but in its 
extensive and fine valleys all the commercial productions of China are 
mot with except perhaps varnish. Its plantations of tea are extensive, 
and tho greatest quantity of black tea is grown here. Tho inhabitants 
of this province are noted fur their industry, and still more for their 
spirit of enterprise and their love of emigi-ation. The capital is Fu- 
tcheou~foo, on the river Ming-ho, over which a bridge is built of 33 
arches of fine white stone. The largest Chinese vessels can come 11 ^ 
almost to the wall of tbe city, the maritime commerce of which is 
very considerable, and its population greater than that of Canton. 
Tama-tcheou-foo, between Fu-tcheou-foo and Amoy, is likewise a large 
town. A groat number of vessels sail hence to the neighbouring 
countries. It has a bridge built over an arm of the sea on 300 piem 
of block stone. Here is ^o the harbour of Amov. 

11. Quang-tun, Kfiang-tong, or Canton, extends over the whole 
aoutheru coast from 117** £. long, to tho very boundary of Cochin 
China, and is likewise mountainous, but its mountains ai-e not so high 
ns those in Fo-kian. It has a great number of fine and wide valleys, 
and the plain about Canton ia of considerable extent: it produces all 
the commercial commodities of China except tea and varnish. It has 
several harbours, some of which may become of importance when China 
is really opened to Kuropeans and Americans. The capital of tho pro¬ 
vince is Cakton. Fochan, lying about 20 miles south-west from Canton, 
is said to contain a popidation of 1,000,000, and to have numerous 
manufactures of silk, cotton, china-ware, and colours. 

12. Quang-si, extending on both sides of the Ta-si-kiang, is covered 
with mountainsthe valleys, which are generally narrow, occupy a 
small portion of its surface. The mountains belonging to the Non- 
ling range, inclosing the northern side of the province, rise to a great 
height, and some summits above tiie perpetual snow-line. Tho forests 
on the declivities of the hills ore ex^nrive. Its productions are rice, 
silk, and Hmber, and it is supposed to contain gold and other metals. 
A mountainous district towaras the northern boundary of this pro¬ 
vince is inhabited by the Tchang-Colas, an aboriginal and independent 
tribe, differing from tho Chinese in language and manneni. Tho 
capital of the province, Knei-ling-foo, lies in a narrow but fine valley. 

18. Kuei-toheou, to the north of Quang-ri, ia one of the most moun- 
taittouB provinces of China, being traversed in all its length by the 
highest portion of the Nan-ling range, several summits of which are 
always covered with snow. In these mountains live tho iSeng Miao-tsee, 
an aboriginal tribe^ who differ in language and manners fri>m the 




OhteaM, ai^ often make war on them. Many Mwrtia have been 
ereeted In the narrow parts of the valleya to stop tiMirhiotttlliiinK The 
nro^etkms of the province ore timbw and metaik gold iOver, fta; 
bnt e^EweiaUy cop^ and quicksilver. The oamtal is ffinrfydiirtfjlrfr a 
comparatively eniadl town, its circuit being little more tiian 

lA Tun-nAn,the roost soutfa-westem province, bordering onCiwihta 
Ohloa, Siam, and the Birman empire, forma an extenmve hoi nnetiH 
table-land, studded here and thwe with hiA mountains, espediAy 
towards the north, where there are aeveru snow-ciq>ped aummitn 
The mountains towards the south, on the boundary-line of the 
empire and Siam, are inhabited by a tribe of mountaineers called l^los, 
or liowas, who ve only nomiiudly dependent on the Chinese. Ita 
commraoial wealth oonaists of the procluoe of its mines, gold, tilver, 
copper, fto.; and of its forests, which contain timber-trees and several 
kinds of rare wood. The capital, Tun-ndn-/oo, aitnated on ^e least 
mountainous part of the table-land, is a oonriderable place, and carries 
on an active trade with the Birman empire. A much-frequented 
road, running mostly on the banka of the Yang-tse-kiang, connects 
this town with the interior provinces of China; and another passea 
hence west to Yang^chang-/oo, another considerable town pmbaps 
larger than Yun-nftn. From this place the road continues to the 
Irawaddi River, and to Bhanmo in the Birman empire. A condde- 
rable trade is carried on by this route. [Birha.] 

15. 8e-tohu-ah, the largest of the provinces, is nearly everywhere 
inclosed by high mountain chains, and its interior is traversed by 
lower ranges. Its valleys are commonly wide, and often expand into 
plaina The soil is rich, and produces every kind of grain aa well as 
rice and sug-ir in abundance; but its commercial riches consist 
principally of silk, timber, and different kinds of metals. Its capital, 
Tching-too/oo, situated on an island formed by the Min-kiaug in an 
extensivo and richly-cultivated plain, is a place of considerable trade, 
and very' populous. Kod-tcheou-foo, on the banks of the Yang-tse- 
kiang, is one of tbe most commercial places in the interior of China, 
and vety populous. 

16. Shen si is more covered with rugged mountains than Se-tchu-an, 
and contains a much smaller portion of cultivable land ; yet the wide 
valleys through which the Hoai-ho and Han-kiang run are very fer¬ 
tile, and produce abundance of wheat, millet, and pulse, but little 
rice. The capital is Si-ngan-/oo on the Hoai-ho, once the metropolis 
of the whole empire, a town so large that it is compared with Peking 
itself; it is strongly fortifled, and carries on a considerable trade. 

17. Shan-si is still more mountainous than Bhen-si; it has one wide 
and fertile valley along tho banks of the Fen-ho, or Fieu-ho, whi<di 
is well cultivated and studded with villages and towns. It exports 
wheat, millet, i-aisins, iron, and coal. Tho caxiittvl is Tai-ywn-foo, a 
large place, with considerable manufactures in silk and cai-pets, and 
some trade. Tai-tong-foo is one of the principal fortified places near 
the Great Wall. 

18. Kan-si, tbe most north-western province of China, consists of 
tho western portion of Shen-si, to which has been added a compara¬ 
tively narrow tract of land which extends far westwaixi to tbe centre 
of Asia. This tract has been added with the view of separating tho 
warlike and wandering tribes which inhabit the table-lands to the 
north and west of China from .one another, and of preventing their 
incuraions into China. Tho eastern part of this province is studded 
with high and many snow-capped mountains, and tho western part 
extends over the stony and sandy deserts of Central Asia; the whole 
is a poor country, and thinly inhabited. The capital is Lan-tcheou, 
a small place on the banks of the Hoang-ho, which however carries 
on a brisk tntde with the tribes inhabiting the table-lands to the 
north and west of it. 

To these eighteen provinces may be added the province of Leao- 
tong, or Mou^on, which extends along the norihern shores of tho 
tioang-hai, or Yellow Sea. It constituted formerly a port of Mnn- 
churia, but after the present dynasty had ascended the throne of China 
this portion was separated from it, and considered ns the domain of 
tho imperial family. It is divided from China by the eosUtm extre¬ 
mity of the Qivat Wall, and from Mongolia by a stockade of wooden 
piles which extends to the mountains which separate it from Corea. 
This country is covoretl with high mountitius except on -the banks of 
tho Lcao-ho, where tlioi’o is a plain of considerable extent, and pretty 
well cultivated. Hera is She capital, Mougden or Mukden, now called 
Fung-thian-foo, a place of moderate extent, in which are the tombs 
of tho Monchow dynasty. Towards tho boundary of Corea is Fan- 
hoan, traversed by the only "ood which connects Corea with China, 
and on which some trade is carried on. 

Inhabitants. —In their physical ohaEacteristics, the Chinese have 
been recognised os superior to many other Asiatics. A finer shaped 
and more jiowerfui race of men hardly exists than the coolies, or 
porters, of Canton; and as sailors, they are found stronger and more 
efficient than natives of India. Though tbe Chinese are allied to tho 
Mongols in the general cast of their features, ‘ the harsher points of 
tho Mongols are in J>he Chinese softened down considerably; in tho 
thickness of the lips the Chinese in some degree approaches, but by 
no means equals, the N»ro, nor is that feature at all so prominent; 
the nose is flattened, and tbe nostril expanded in the Chinese, but not 
to the same extent as in tbe African : there is the same lank, black, 
and shining hair In the case of the Chinese pe in that of the North 
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American Indians; the same obliquity of the and eyebrows, 
tamed upwards at the outer extremities, and a corresponding thinness 
and tufty growth of beard. The Chinese too are distinguished by a 
nearly toted absence of hair from ibe surface of the body. In the 
smallness of the hands and feet, and of the bones of the body, com> 
pored with Europeans, they resemble the generality of Asiatics. The 
features of the people in the South have perhaps loss of the harsh 
angularity of the Tartar countenance than at Peicing. Among those 
who are not exposed to the climate the complexion is fully as fair as 
that of the Portuguese; but the sun has a i>owerful effect on their 
skins. Up to the age of twenty, or a little more, they are often very 
good loojung; but soon after that time the prominent cheek-bones 
generally give a harshness to the features as we rounduoss of youth 
wears off. With the progress of age the old men in most coses become 
ive^ hgl^t the old women, if possible, still more so. 

The moral character of the Chinese people is a compound of bad 
and good traits, which, as usual, may be tniced to the influence of 
^eir political and social system. Industry, tranquillity, and content 
are unusually prevalent in the bulk of the population. Notwithstanding 
his power is abdolute, the emperor himself always endeavours to 
prove that his conduct is based in reason and benevolence, the truth 
of the argument being of course a distinct affair. The advantageous 
features of their chaiucter, as mildness, docility, industry, peace¬ 
ableness, subordination, and respect fur the aged, are accompanied by 
the vices of insinberity and falsehood, with their consequence^, mutual 
distrust ami jealousy. Lying and deceit, being generally the refuge 
of the weak and tiutid, have always been held among us as disgraceful 
vices, while the Chinese, at any time, do not attach the same degree 
of disgrace to deceit, and least of all when it is practised towards a 
European. It would however be as unreasonable to infer the charaotor 
of the whole nation from the unfavourable aspect in which it appears 
at Canton, a trading sea-port, as to form on estimate of our- national 
character in England from on experienuo equally limited and diaad- 
vantageouB. 

Arts, dbc. —Whatever may bo the actual antiquity of the Chinese 
people, no doubt seems now to exist of their having been the authors 
of what are justly considered in Europe os throe of the most import¬ 
ant inventions or discoveries of modern times: the art of printing, 
the composition of gunpowder, and the magnetic compass. To these 
may be added two very rcmai'kable manufactures, of which they 
were unquestionably the first inventors, those of silk and of porcelain. 
There cannot be the least doubt of the art of printing having been 
practised in China during the 10th century of our era. The precise 
mode in which they operate is certainly different from ours, but the 
main principle, that of multiplying and cheapening books, by saving 
the time and labour of transcription, is altogether the same. The 
invention of powder, as compounded of 'sulphur, saltpetre, and 
willow-charcoal,' is cori'ied back by the Chinese to a very remote date; 
but its particular application to fire-arms scorns to have been European. 
The Chinese name has no refei*ence whatever to* guns, and simply 
implies * fire-drug,’ which seems to show that the composition was 
applied by them merely to fire-works (in which they excel at present) 
and other harmless or useful purposes, long before tbeir unwarlike 
spirit could have suggested the use of guns to themselves, or they 
could have borrowed the notion from Etux>po. • With regard to the 
compass, the attractive power of the loadstone had been known to 
them from remote antiquity, but its property of oommunicating 
polarity to iron is for the first time explicitly noticed in a Chinese 
dictionary finished in a.i>. 121. Uudeeilthe head of 'Loadstone' 
appears Uiis definition: "A stone with which a direction can bo given 
to the needle.” The some word (chin) is used by them to express 
the magnetic and the common working-noodle, as among ourselves. 
F6re Gaubil, in his ' History of the Tdug Dynasty,’ states that be 
found, in a work written one hundred years later than the above, the 
use of the compass^ distinctly recorded. It is curious to contrast 
inventions of such high utility and importance with the very small 
progress which the Chinese have made in the sciences, as astronomy, 
geography, and mathematios, for which they were not ashamed to bo 
indebted to the European missionaries. With regard to the fine arts, 
or those which minister rather to the pleasures than to the wants of 
mankind, it becomes necessary to make some allowauoes for the 
peouliarilies of national taste. The arts of drawing and painting do 
not rank so high among the Chinese as among ourselves in Europe, 
and having tlierofore mot with less encoitragemeni they may be 
expected to have made less progress. In drawings where perspective 
is not yery strictly required, as in representations of birds, insects, 
fi-uits, and flowers, they are eminently successful, and nothing can 
exceed the splendour and variety of their oolours. In regard to the 
Chinese music, their instruments are mostly tuned in unison, and 
they have little or no idea of aouompaniment. They have oerfcain 
ohuraoters to express the name of every note in thrir very limited 
scale, and these they use in writing down their airs. Their instru* 
mente are numerous, consisting of diffcfrent species of lutes and 
guitars; flutes ^snd other wind-instruments; a haimonioou of 
wires, touched with two slender slips of bamboo; bells and pieces of 
sonorous metal; drums, and a sort of clarionet which as nearly 
as possible the tones of the Scottish biwpipa. 

lAumhsn and Language ,—^The anuqmty of Chinese literature is 


proportionate to that of their Iwnguage, and has been of course ^peatly 
promoted and increased by the early invention of the art of printing, 
which they have now possessed for 900 years. Speoimena of this 
literature in various departments have brnn afforded to Europe by 
the labours of Staunton, Davis, Morrison, Klaproth, and Rdrnnsat, 
who followed up the earlier investigations of the Jesuits at Peking, 
and have enabled us to form a judgment r^rding the merits of com¬ 
positions which for a long period were considered to be inaooessible, 
from the diffloulties of the language in which they were written. In 
legislation we po8S?s8 a translatioisof the penal code of the empire; 
in politics and morals, the sacred books of Confuoins and his followers; 
and in philology and belles-lettres we have a copious and well-executed 
Actionary of the language; several translations or abstracts of his¬ 
toric ; the dramas of the ' Heir in Old Age,’ the ‘ Sorrows of H&n,’ 
Le Cerrie de Craie; ’ an elaborate treatise oonceming their poetry; 
and the excellent novel or romance of the * Fortunate Union.’ Tne 
mastery which has thus been obtained of the language of China by 
several Europeans, among whom our own countrymen hold a oon- 
spicuouH place, setuna to prove that the rumoured difficulties attendant 
on its acquisition, from the alleged number and variety of the oharao- 
ters, are the more exaggerations of ignorance. We may close this 
notice with giving some aocount of so singular and original a language 
from Davis’s work on China. 

It appears that the theory of a universal medium for the oommuni- 
catiou of ideas, as conceived by Bishop Wilkins, has been realised by 
the Chinese. While the letters of our alphabet are mere symbols of 
sounds, the Chinese characters or written words are symbols of ideas, 
and alike intelligible to the people of Cochin China, Japan, Loo-Choo, 
and Corea, with those of China itself; in the same way as the Arabic 
numerals are common to all Europe, while the sounds which they 
represent in one country would convey no meaning to the inhabitiints 
of any other. It is in this manner too that the universality of the 
Chinese language extends only to the written chiuractor, and that the 
natives of the two extremities of the empire, who read the same 
books, and understand each other perfectly on paper, are all hut 
mutually imiutelligible in speech. The routs, or original characters 
of the Chinese, are only 214 in number, and might indco-l bo reduced 
to a much smaller amount by a little dissection and analysis. Those 
are combined with each other to form other words, or express other 
ideas, very much in the same way that the individual Arabic nume¬ 
rals are combined to express the infinite varieties of numbers. By a 
species of analogy they may be called the alphabet of the language ; 
with the difference that exists between an alphabet of ideas and an 
alphabet of sounds. These roots serve, like our alphabet, for the 
arrangement of the words in the large Chinese dictionary, a national 
work compiled by the most learned persons in the empire more than 
a century since, by order of the enlightened monarch K4ng-hy. Muoh 
consideration is attached by the Chinese to tlie graphic l^auty of 
their written characters. The two most usual forms of their charac¬ 
ters are the printed and the written, besides which there are tire seal, 
or engraved form, and one or two others. The printed form (analo¬ 
gous to our Roman type) lays claim only to clearness and accuracy ; 
but the written combines correctness with elegance. It may suffice 
to observe generally, that the grammar of the lanmiage is extremely 
limited. In the absence of all inflexion, of which their characters are 
utterly inoapable, the relation of words to each other in a sentence 
can only be marked by their position. The verb, for iustanoe, must 
always precede its object, and follow its agent. The cases of nouns 
and pronouns are determined by prepositions, os tsoong t’bien, ' from 
heaven.’ The collocation of words in a sentence must of course be a 
matter of more consequence in Chinese than in those languages where 
the relations of different words to each other are marked by the dis¬ 
tinctions of number, gender, case, and person, ns shown by declension 
and conjugation. The * Notitia Linguea Sinless ’ of the Jesuit Pr4mare 
is perhaps the best Chinese grammar ever written. Mr. Meadows’s 
' Desultory Notes on China ’ i^ould also be consulted by the student. 

Ctmmerce, Manufactures, A>c, —The oharaoter of the productions 
and trade of China has been noticed in our account of the sevtsral 
provinces; the foreign trade generally is noticed under Canyon, and 
will be fuller notioed under Shano-uai ; and the English trade under 
Hono Kono. The principal article of export is tea, with which 
China supplies almost, evoiy part of the whrld. The total quantity 
annually exported now oonsiderably exceeds, as alreuly mentioned, 
loo millions of pounds. Of tliis we quantity brought into Great 
Britain in 1863, was 70,736,682 lbs.; and about 10 millions of pounds 
went to the British oolonies and East Indian presidencies. In the 
same year above 20 millions of pounds were exported to the United 
States; 7 millions to Russia, and 3 or 4 millions to all other countries. 
Raw silk-thread and silk piece-goods are the 'next most important 
artiolea of export. About 20,000 bales of raw silk are annually 
exported to England. The value of the eilk-ware exported is about 
one-fourth that of the tea. N ankeene are exported somewhat largely to 
India. Sugar, sugor-oandy, oassia, fimoy-laokered goods, artioles made 
in ivory, mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell Ac., are also among the 
exports. The treasure exported is considerably more in amount than 
the value of the tea exported. 

The imports of mapufiaotured orrioles are comparatively smaU. 
Cotton aim woollen goo^ hardware, olooks, Ao., are among the 
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leading artiolea. lUw materiala meet with a much readier mle; of 
tibeae raw cotton is by far the most important, the value of the 
cotton imported exceraing half the value of the tea exported; but 
the substance for which the demand has far outstripped that of all 
others is opium. For this drug all ranks and classes appear to have 
an engrossjug and unappeasable desire, and its supply, notwithstand¬ 
ing the most determinM efforts of the government to suppross its 
use, has become of the first commercial importance. The value of 
the opium imported into China by the English, exceeds that of the 
tea exported from the empire. It is to pay for the opium imported 
that the large amount of bullion is annually sent out of China. In 
1852 tTMSure to the amount of 1,266,5924. was remitted through Hong 
Kong to India by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers 
alone, to pay for opium brought from India, and sold to the Chinese 
along the coast. The import of opium, as already intimated, was 
until lately strictly prohibited, and it was in endeavouring to enforce 
the prohibition that the disastrous war with England was brought 
about. Since that war the importation has gone on steadily increas¬ 
ing, and the import was legalised by the em{)eror of China, for the 
purpose of revenue, on the 6th of January, 1863. 

L^e as is the foreign commerce of China, it is of very inferior | 
importance to its internal trade. Even in tea, the great foreign staple, . 
the home consumption is, if recent estimates are at all to be depended ' 
upon, upwards of twenty times that of the foreign market. But the I 
real home staple commodities are rice and salt, liioe is in universal ! 
use among the vast population, and its culture, transit, and sale 
afford the means of support to an immense number of persons. Salt 
is a government monopoly; its production is on an enormous scale. 
The kinds used are rock-salt, that obtained from salt-springs, and that 
prepared in large square fields or salterns in marshes adjacent to the 
sea. Mr. Barrow counted in the vicinity of Ti^n-tsiug 222 stacks or 
hills of salt, which he computed to conttun 600 millions of pounds, 
besides which there wore numerous other hills incomplete. 

In manufactures, while adhering tenaciously to their old methods, 
the Chinese display remarkable skill and ingenuity. The superiority 
of their porcelain, a Chinese invention, was maintained for many 
centuries, and even now it can scarcely be said to bo surpassed though 
it may bo equalled in quality, however it may be in design and 
artistic embellishment, by that of Europe. Paper is another article 
of Chinese invention, and the fine silky Chinese paper is still preferred 
for some purposes of art to any Enmpeon imitations of it. In 
metal tho Chinese are oIho skilful workmen. Their silks and other 
textile manufactures are of excellent quality, though unable to com¬ 
pete in the market with the machine-made goods of Europe. In 
preparing lackered goods, ivory carvings, and other minutely finished 
fancy articles for tho eastern market, they display the most admirable 
patience and ingenuity, however grotesque their pixidnctions often 
are os works of art. For almost all the ordinary domestic utensils, 
agricultural and meclmnical implements, articles of wearing apparel, . 
household fumituro, and the various matters requisite for comfort or , 
luxury, the Chinese are at present independent of foreign manufac- 
tiurors. As European goods become better known they will doubtless 
become more generally adopted ; at the same time it is highly pro¬ 
bable that the Chinese mechanics, from their remarkable imitative 
talent and IJio readiness with which they acquire an insight into 
new methods of working, will soon be able to produce similar goods 
at such prices as will enable them to maintain their standing in the 
home mm'ket. 

The weights, measures, and money of China are noticed under 
Canton. 

Tho history of the intercourse with England belongs essentially 
to the commerce of China, and not to its general history. We there¬ 
fore give it here. 

The first attempt of the English to open a trade with China was 
in 1696, when three ships, bmring letters from Queen Elizabeth, 
wore freighted for Qiat purpose, but they were lost on the voyage 
out; and no further attempt appears to have been made till 1637, 
when four merchant-ships from England arrived in Macao Koada In 
a few days they sailed up to the Bocoa Tigris, which is considered 
the moutn of the Canton River; but in the meantime the Portuguese, 
olxeady established at Macao and trading with the Chinese, had 
misrepresented the purposes of the English, who, having communi¬ 
cated with the manoarins, were directed to wait, and told that their 
wishes should be attended to. A few days afterwards they were, 
without warning, fired upon from the fort. Incensed by this act of 
treachery, they sailed up the river as fiu* as Canton, stormed the 
castle, and carried off the guns. A further oommuniiMition then 
took place with the mandarins, who laid tiie blame on the Portuguese. 
Cargoes were supplied by the Chinese, and the guns were restored, 
and the ESnglish mips sidled quietly away. Little or no commercial 
intercourse took place for some years afterwards. The East India 
Company established by d^rees small oommeroial agenoieB at Amoy, 
at Ning-po, and on the islands of Chusaa and Formosa; but the 
trade, owing to the exactions of the maqdarins, proved so trouble¬ 
some and unprofitable, that the Company deemed it expedient to 
withdraw ^efr agents from those places, and managed to eetablish a 
trade at Canton, which oonUnued to advance but alcwly and with 
many interruptiona fai oonsequenoe of the high dutiea and the 


exactions to which it was subjected. Only one ship was sent to 
Canton in 1734, and^ during the whole of 1786 the total number of 
ships which took in cargors at Canton was only ten, of 
which four were English, two Fi-euch, two Dutch, one Swe^h, and 
one Danish. 

The exactions and insulting assumption of superiority on the part 
of the Chinese authorities, as well as disputes with the French and 
Portuguese, led occasionally to outrage and tumult; but the trade 
at Canton continued to advance, till at length the attention of the 
British government was drawn to its nuwing importance, and in 
1788 Lord Cathcort was appointed ambassador to China; he died 
however on his passage out, and the frigate in which he had sailed 
returned to England. In 1792 Lord Macartney sailed from England 
in a 64-gun ship as ambassador to the Chinese emperor at Peking, 
accompanied by Dr. Btauuton, afterwards Sir George Staunton, as 
secretaiy of legation, chiefly in order to obtain leave to trade at 
Ning'po, Tieu-tsing, Cbusan, and other places besides Canton. The 
embassy was unsuccessful, and the emperor, in his communication 
to the king of Englaml, stated that British commerce was to bo 
limited to the port of Canton. 

After the mission of Lord Macartney the general condition of the 
English at Canton was considerably improved; the conduct of tbo 
mandarins became less imperious; the exactions fewer and less 
annoying; and though some of the heaviest burdens on the trade 
still continued, the commercial progress of the English was tolerably 
quiet and rarely interrupted. 

Interruptions however.of some importance occurred in 1808, and 
again in 1814. In 1816 Lord Amherst was sent on an embassy, and 
though his mission was unsuccessful, it was followed by a longer interval 
of freedom from Chinese annoyance than had ever before been expe¬ 
rienced. From 1816 to 1829 only a single stoppage of British tr^e 
took place, except a short interruption in 1822, arising out of an 
unprovoked attack by the Chinese on some of the crew of tho Topaze 
frigate, who were taking in water at the island of IJntin. 

The exclusive trade of the East India Company with Chinn 
terminated in April 1834, and several private ships soon afterwards 
quitted Canton with cargoes of tea fur the British Islands. The now 
Act empowered the British government to appoint three superin¬ 
tendents, with certain powers over tho private traders, to reside at 
Canton, but tho Chinese refused to receive them as tho official 
notification did not assume the fonn of a petition, and Lord Napier, 
the chief superintendent, was ordered to withdraw from Canton to 
Macao. The order was not coniplied with; and in September the 
British trade was entirely suspended by direction of the viceroy, the 
residence of Lord Napier surrounded by soldiers, and his supplies of 
provisions cut off. tiis lordship then applied for the assistance of 
two British ships, the Imngene and Andromache, whicli sailed 
through the Bocca Tigris, silencing the batteries as they passed, and 
anchored at Whampoa. Negotiations were then entered into, but in 
vain ; and in onler no longer to interrupt the trade of the port, Loi*ti 
Napier withdrew to Macao, where, on October 11 of the same yeai' 
ho died. 

With tho exception of a few disputes arising out of the smuggling 
transactions in opium, ahd the .constantly-recurring requiry that all 
appliciitions to tho Chinese officials should assume the charaoter of 
a petition, matters went on much os usual till 1838, when fresh 
disturbances broke out in oonsequence of the smuggling of opium. 
Preparations were mode on December 12th to strangle a Chinese 
opium-smuggler in tho squm injmediately in front of tho factories 
at Canton, which the Europeans resisteil, and a riot and contest with 
the Chinese ensued. Captain Elliot, who had returned to Canton as 
superintendent, on the 18th published a notice, requiring all British- 
owned vessels tnuliug iu opium to leave tho river withiu three days. 
The Chinese authorities however were not conciliated; on Fob. 26, 
1839, a Chinese opium-smuggler was strangled iu front of the 
factories, in spite of the opposition of the Europeans ; 'in eonsocinence 
of which all the foreign flogs were struck, and romotistmnces sent 
to the viceroy, to which no answer was returned. 

On March 10, liin Tsih Sew arrived at Canton as high commissioner 
from the Imperial court, and immediately oommeiiced* a series of 
measures which rendered a war between China and Great Britain 
unavoidable. In conseqi.moo of Captain Elliot's order (which in 
fact he had no authority to make nor any power to enforce) tho 
opium-vessels had left the river, but this was not enough for Com¬ 
missioner Lin, who issued an irder commanding all opium in British 
ships, wWher in the Canton River or on the coast of China, to Lo 
given up to his officers that it might be destroyed. On the 19th tho 
foreign residents wore forbidden to leave China. Captain Elliot 
joined his counti-ymon in the factories, which were now surrounded 
by Chinese soldiers, and from which the means of 8ubsist.^noe were 
cut off: passports were refused; and the surrender of all the opium 
on board the ships was demanded of hitd. Under these circumstaiiocs 
of intimidation 20,283 chests were delivered to tht officers of Com¬ 
missioner Lin, and the burning and destruction commenced on June 3, 
and occupied 20 days. In July Captain Elliot having applied for a naval 
force, gave notice to the British merchants that all trade wm to be 
suspended, and that tea, the produce of Chinih would not be abutted 
into tiie ports of Great Britain or India. • In August tho Yologe 
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tarrifle aWMt on the batteriaa and ww*junk% aailed away 
‘anila^ jki toed tlm fleet, Ting-liai, the capital of the ialand of Chaaan, 
in Jalv, after a alight reeiatanoe; and on July 10, in oon- 
aaqiwWB of the refusal of ^e authorities at Ning-po to re^re a letter 
from Lord Palmerston to be transmitted to the Emperor of China at 
Peking^ a blockade was annoimced of the east coast of China, from 
Ning^po to the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, the most oommerciid part 
of the whole seaboard of China. 

At the end of July 1840, the entire British foroe, including the 
squadron which had sailed to the north together with the fle^ assem¬ 
bled in the Canton River, oompxised three 74-gun shipi^ two of 44 
guns, three of 28 guns, five of 20 guns, two of 18 guns, one of 10 guns, 
a larg^ troop-ship, four armed steamers, and twenty-seven transports, 
havL^ on board three raiments of soldiers, a body of Bengal volun¬ 
teers, and a corps of Madras sappers and miners. 

On the 11th of August, 1840, the Madagascar steamer, with Captiun 
SUiot on board, entered the Peiho, which flows past Peking on the 
south and falls into the Qulf of Pe-tohe-li, where the rest of the fleet 
arrived a few da^ afterwards. Lord Palmerston’s commxmication 
was now received, and forwarded to the emperor at Peking, and a 
oonference took place near the town of Tien-tsing between Ca{>tain 
Elliot and Keshen, the governor of the province. Some unavailing 
negotiations took place, until in consequence of the violation of the 
truce, the forts of Chuenpeo and TtuHSok-tow were stormed and 
oarri^ These are the lowest forts in ascending the Canton River. 
On the same day the Chinese squadron of war-junks collected in 
Anson’s Bay, under Admiral Kwnn, was destroyed, and eighty guns 
taken. On the following morning, a boat bearing a flag of truce was 
sent off to ^e flag-ship by Admiral Kwan, with a communication to 
Captain Elliot. Negotiations again commenced, the fleet retired to 
Cbuenpee, and on the 20th of January 1841, Captain Elliot announced 
that a treaty of peace had been concluded with Keshen, by which the 
island of Hong Kong was to be ceded to the British, six millions of 
dollars were to be pud os indemnity, and trade was to be resumed at 
Canton within ten days. 

The forts at Chuenpee were then given up, and the British took 
formal possession of Hong Kong on January 26. No proclamation 
however was issued for opening the trade at Canton, and there were 
rumours of warlike preparations going on up the river. Captain 
Elliot waited till February 10; he then went up to Canton, and fresh 
negotiations commenced; but on the 20th Keshen publish^ an edict 
which he had received from the emperor, rejecting the treaty con¬ 
cluded with the British, who then m^o immediate preparations for 
resuming hostilities. All the Bogne forts were taken, and their 
defenders killed or dispersed. The fleet proceeded up the river on 
February 27, and found other defences prepared a little below the 
island of Whampoa, consisting of mud forte, .war-junks, and a great 
raft across the river, very solid and strongly constructed. All those 
defences were destroyed, and nothing remained but to attack Canton. 
Sir Hugh Cough arrived from Madras, and assumed the chief command 
of all the land forces. 

On March 18 the forts and all the other defences of Canton were 
taken, the war-junks and armed boats all dispersed or destroyed, and 
the city lay at the mercy of the British. Nothing further was done 
on the 19tb, and on the 20th a suspension of hostilities was agreed 
upon between Captain Elliot and the new imperial commissioner, 
Tang-Fang. Again a negotiation was entered into, but while it was 
carried on, a plot was laid for destroying the fleet. On the night of 
Hay 20, the sentries discovered several dark-looking masses dropping 
dovm the river; those proved to be fire-rafts, consisting of boats 
chained together in twos and threes so as to hang across the bows of 
a ship while the combustibles were burning. They were set on fire 
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on Angojit 14 toi oMook woe ordered to bo naade^ whkli the 
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dnotion (ff a dooiiiMiit beuing ti» omperoi^e iigutkme, and outitor* 
ieing them to ireot definitivelj of pooeo. After midBight, and just 
three hoars bofore attack wee to have oonunonoed, the required 
dooument wee praddoed, * e—a tion of hootiUttae «ieaed, and on 
Anguet 29,1842, the treaty of peooo woe signed bv Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger on the part of Cheat Britain, and by baying, Blophob, and 
Neuidan, on the part of the EmpeKir of China. The emperoFs 
entire assent to the taeaty was reoeivsd on September 15. 

The most important provisions of the treaty of 1842 are as follows t-— 
British aulneots ore lulowed to rsside at the porta ct Canton, Amoy, 
Foo-chow, Sring-po, and Shang-hsi, and a ooniul is to be appointed to 
retide at each of the five ports. The ialand of Hong Kong is oaded in 
perpetuity to Oieat Britain. The Emperor of China agrees to psy 
twenty-one millions of dollars. The oompmy of Hong merchants are 
dissolved, and British merchants are permittM to oar^ on their mer- 
oantile transaetions with any persons whatever. All British subjects, 
whether natives of Europe or India, who may he in oonflnement in 
any port of China, to be unoonditionaily released. Tables of tariff to 
be established at each of the five ports. Correspondence between the 
offioers of botii governments to be on terms of equality. 

A supplementary treaty was signed at Hoomun-ohae, October 8, 
1843, to which is attached the tariff of export and import duties 
which are to be paid at the five porta. The principal articles relate 
chiefly to commercial arrangements, to the aiTest and punishment of 
offences committed by BriMh and Chinese subjects, and to the sta¬ 
tioning of a British cruiser at each of the five ports, for the enforce¬ 
ment of good order among the crews of the merchant vessels, and to 
support the authority of the British consuls. From this period the 
intvrcourse has always been peaceful and uninterrupted. 

Oovernment. —The government of China is in principle an ahrolute 
despotism, and the succession depend e*on the will and nomination of 
the reigning emperor. The authority of a father over his family is 
well known to be the exemplar or type of political rule in the country. 
It is the object of the first of the ' Four Books ’ of Confucius to incul¬ 
cate that from the knowledge and government of oneself must pro¬ 
ceed the proper economy and government of a family; and from the 
government of a family that of a province and of a kingdom. The 
emperor is called the father of the empire; the viceroy the father of 
the province over which ho presides; and the mandarin, or magis- 
trate, of the city which he governs; and the flither of every family is 
the absolute ruler of bis own household. “ There is nothing more 
remarkable,” observes Sir J. F. Davis, “ in their ritual and in their 
criminal code than the exact parallel which is studiously kept up 
botwoon the relations in which every person stands to his own parent 
and to the emperor. For similar otfeuoes against both he suftera 
similar punishments; and at the death of both he mourns the same 
time and goes the same period unshaven ; and both possess nearly the 
same power over his person.” The emperor is head of the state reli¬ 
gion, and, as high-priest of the empire, can alone, with his immediate 
representatives, sacrifloe in tiie government templea No hierarchy 
is maintained at the public expense, nor any priesthood attached to 
the Coufuoian or state religion, as the sovereign and his great officers 
perform that part. 'I'be two separate religious orders of Fo (Budha) 
and Taou, which are only tolerated and not maintained by tho 
government, derive support entirely from tiieir own funds, or from 
voluntary private oontributions. , 

With respect to the machinery of civil government, the emperor’s 
principal ministers form the * interior council chamber,’ and the chief 
oouucillur.s are four in number, two Tartars and two Chinese ; the 
former always taking precedence. Below these are a number of 
assessors, who form the chief council of state. The body whence 
these chief ministers are generally selected is the H&n-lin, a sort of 
imperial college, or National Institute. The details of government 
business are distributed among six boards or tribunals, namely, 
1. The board of oivil appointment, which takes cognisance of the 
conduct and administration of all civil offioei's; 2. The board of 
revenue^ which regulates all fiscal matters; 3. The board of ritos 
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immediately dashed among them, and towed them out of the way of 
the sbipa Many of them drifted on shor^ and set fire to the suburbs 
of the town, while masses of fire were seen floating down the river on 
all sides. 

On May 25 the heights which command tho city of Canton were 
oarried by the British troops, when a flag of truce was displayed, and 
p/Ik the 27th the Chinrae authorities agreed to pay six millions of 
dollare for the ransom of the city. Hostilities were consequently 
suspended, five millions of dollars were paid, and security given for 
the other million. The British forces then withdrew from Canton; 
early in June all the shtos of war and transports were again at Hong 
Ki«ig, aitid la July the Canton trade was re-opened 

Zu Aa|bft 1841, Sir Henry Pottinger armed in Macao Roads, as 


criminal jurisdiction; 6. The board of public works. A very peculiar 
feature of the government is observable in the Too-ohU^nen, or office 
of oenson, the members of which are generally staled Yushe. There 
are two pretideute, a Tartar and a Chtaese, and the members consist, 
in all of about forty or fifty, several of whom are sent to various parts 
of the empire as imperiu inspectors, or perhaps, more properi^ 
speaking, spies. By the ancient oustom of the empire they are privi¬ 
leged to present any remonstrance to the sovereign without danger of 
losing their lives; but they are frequently degraded if their advice is 
unwelcome. The provinoee are placml under the principal charge, 
either singly, of a Fao-yuen, or govenior; or two provinces together 
ore made subject to a Tsoong-to, or general governor, who has a Foo- 
ynen under mm for eaoh tii^e provinoe. ^oitcm and ita adjoining 
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trade has gben ike to the- meoial uipantiiiant of thtfSaekuin, or 
ooxnnuaaioner of onstoms, eaUed hj Buropeana Boppo, who ranks as 
third in the prorinoe^ but has no tenitonal Juriamotion beyond the 
trade. Ho mdividual in China oaa hold a maciatoaoj in hie own 
province; and each publio offlew ia changed about once in three 
yean^ to prevent growing oonnnionB with those under hie govern* 
mwit. A eon, a brother, or an/ other venr near relation, cannot hdd 
office under a corresponding relative. The 'rarioue d^reee of oivil 
and military offices are partiy distinguished by the colour of the ball 
which thej weur at the apex or point of their oonioal oapa These 
are red, light blue, dark Mue^ oystal, white-stone, and ^t. Each 
ball is aooompanied by its oorreeponding badge, which is a pieoa of 
silk embroidery, about a 'foot square^ mth the representation of a 
bird, or other device, on the breast and back of theoeremonial habit; 
together with a collar or neokiaoe of very large beads, down to the 
waist. 

The whole amount of military throughout the empire, induding 
the militia of each district, hoe been estimated at 700,000, of which 
the lorg^eat portion are fixed to their native distriote, and cultivate the 
land, or follow some other pureuit. The whole are under the direc¬ 
tion of the military tribum^ or board, at Peking. The trusty Tartw 
troops are ranged under the eight standards, each of them oomprising 
10,000 men, and making a total of 80,000 for a standing army. 
Very few mounted soldiers were seen by either of our embassies, 
and whatever may be their actual amount, they are said to be nearly 
all Tartars. A great differenoe seems to exist between the pay of 
Tartars and Cluaese. One of the former, being a foot-soldier, reoelves 
about fivepence a day*with an allowance of lioe; one of ^e latter 
only fourpence a day, without the rioe. The prindpal arms of the 
cavalry arc bows and arronrs, the bow being of dastio wood and horn 
combined, with a string of silk. Their swords are generally ill made, 
and their matchlocks are considered by them as inferior weapons to 
the bow and arrow. Some are provided with shield^ composed of 
rattans turned spirally round a centre. In the recent war with 
England it was made very evident that where there was (as often was 
the case with the Tartar troops) the greatest bravery, they were 
utterly inefficient against European soldiers. 

The residence of the emperor and his court for some hundreds of 
years past has boon removed from Nanking to Peking, a city whose 
population has been stated at double that of London; but various 
reasons conduce to render this altogether improbable. Notwith¬ 
standing the gx-eat extent of the area inclosed within its walls, there 
are so many open spaces of great extent, that it is diffloult, taking the 
lowuMB of the one-storied buildings into consideration, to imagine 
how such an immense number con exist within its precincts. A 
large portion of the northern or Tartarian city is occupied by the 
iuoTosure which contains tho palaoe and pleasure grounds of the 
emperor; the remainder is studded over at interv^ with official 
or religious buildings, all of them surrounded by large open courts; 
and the Chinese city to the south has soma very extensive spaces occu¬ 
pied by immensely-spreading public buildings, with grounds attached. 
There are besides large sheets of water, and gardens devoted to tho 
growth of vegetables for the city. The streets of Canton and of 
most of tho cities are extremely narrow, admitting only three or 
four foot passengers abreast; but tho princip&l thoroughfares of 
Peki]^, oonnecting its different gates, are fully one hundred feet 
in vridth. 

Aevenuea—The revenues of China are derived principally from a 
land-tax, and the monopoly of salt, to which are to be added some¬ 
thing for customs and transit-duties; and a considerable sum from 
the recently imposed duty on the importation of opium. At the 
Manchow conquest a mpitation or poll-tax was imposed, but this 
was taken off a^n; and tho second emperor of the dynasty 
ordained that the land-tax, whioh under the Chinese had been tidieu 
from the oultiyators, should ever after be taken from the land-owners. 
The subject of the Chinese revenues seems never before to have been 
v^ dearly understood. From the produce of taxation in each pro- 
’vtnoe, the treasurer of that province deduote the dvil and military 
expense)^ and all outlays, whether for publio works or otherwise, 
remitting the surplus to Peking either in money or IdnA This sur¬ 
plus has been the only noint dearly asoertainod, and it has been very 
erroneously mistaken tot the gross amount of the reventie. The 
difflcnlty of ascertaining the r^ expense that attends the adminis¬ 
tration of the empire arises from a considerahle portion of the taxes 
being levied in oonuuodities instead of moneyj as grain, salt, silks, 
and stores of different sorts. A portion of the allowsnoes dP publio 
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at **iilMat AOO millions of taals (or upwards of 
atrallngW of trhMi only U millions sterns sre 
Pddiigr Storereeanilj obtainedinfmnatton appeaiete 
hk atatiaittit r.-'- - 
Xaaw . -We poaraik a tamalatton of the Tartar-Chinaee penal eM|#7. 
from Sir Qeorga Stoimto^aadtlikiVeoiineii of Ira^tion iirtamiiiin 
venr advaatageons oompdriaoB'.with other Ashttb systems. If wk 
eatunato Chmara legidMioB Iqr ft* rend^ we shall find it '(aa 
Gtootga Staunton ohaerveal. tmbUy iBeofssirteai with the hypoihesir 
of aveiyhad govemman^ or arattyrkhMu state of aoeieto. lln 
ffllk, who had long been in Persia and Iadia» prononnoed CUas 
** superior to the other oonniriee ai Asia, hotii in tiw art ofr>|||aei» 
ment and the general aspeot of aocMji** aiidaddi^ **tiiBit..tljiP4awB 
are more generaUj known, and more ejiually adminktered; that 
those examples of oppression, aooompaaiM tnth infiietion of Isav 
herons pnniabmen^ whioh oflhod the we and djstrem the frellqn of 
the mort hnrried ^vdler in other Aautio oountries^ are 'soaroMwto 
be met witik in China; that toe proportion whioh the middiuBg 
orders beSr to toe other classes .or the community appeared to be 
oonsiderable; that, oompared with Turkey, Persia, axid other parte 
of India, an impreisdon was produced higUjr favourable to toe com¬ 
parative situation of toe lower ordirs." It is a popular maxim with 
toe Cluneae, that to violate toe law is the same crime in the emperor 
as in a snbjeot. ** This plainly intimates (observM Sir J. F. Davis) 
toat there are owtain sanotioDS which the people in general look 
npon as superior to the will of the sovereim himself: these are con¬ 
tained in their saned books, whose prindpw is literdly, * sains popuH 
snprema lex :* and however much this principle may at times be 
violated under toe pressure of a foreign Tartar dominion, it never* 
toeless continues to be recognised, and must doubtless exercise more 
or less influence on toe oonduot of the govemment.’' 

Hittoty .—^Witoout attempting to deny to toe historical reoords of 
toe Chinese empire a veiy high degree of antiquity, it is now pretty 
generally admitted, on the testimony of the most respectable native 
historians, that this point has been considerably exaggerated. The 
persons styled Fohy, Shin-noong, and thoir immediate snooessor^ 
must be ranged rather under too head of n^hology than of history; 
resembling those demi-^ods and heroes of Grecian fable who rescued 
mankind from primevd barbarism. The fabulous part of ChineM 
history oommencos with Puftn-koo, who is represented in a dress of 
leaves, and ooncemiog whom evei^hing is wild and obscure. He is 
said to have been followed by a number of persons with fanoiful 
names, who in the style of the Hindoo ohronoloCT re^ed for thou* 
sands of years until the appearance of Fohy, 'mio is said to have 
invented the arts of music and numbers, and taught his subjects to 
live in a civilised state. At length came Yaou and Shun, who are 
stated to have been too patterns of all Chinese emperoni. To toe 
age of Shun they refer their tradition of an extensive flooding of the 
lands, which by some has been identified with, toe Mosaio deluge. It 
was for his merit in draining the country, or drawing off the waters 
of the great inundation, in which he was employed eight yean, that 
‘ Yu toe Great' was chosen by Shun for his successor. He com¬ 
menced the period called Hea, upwards of 2100 yean before Christ; 
and the whole of the long space of time included under Hea and 
Bhang is full of toe marvellous, until Wuo-wong was called upon to 
depose a tyrannical emperor, the last of the Bhang, about 1100 years 
before Christ. 'With him began the period of Chow, which may bo 
considered as the commencement of autheutio history, and during 
whioh Confucius himself Uved. Though it might be going too far 
to condemn all that precedes that peri^ as absolutely fabulous, it is 
still so much mixed up with fable as hardly to deserve thft name of 
history. 

The race of Chow filled the long period of 800 yean^ during 
which China appears to have been divided into a number of petty 
independent states engaged in peipetual disputes with each other. 
Tho ' kin g of Tsin had long been growing powerful at the expense of 
toe other states; he fought against six nations, and at length com* 
polled them all to acknowledge his authority. Tho chief government 
began now to assumo the aspect of an empire whioh comprehended 
that h qjf of modem Cbiuu lying to the north of the great river Kiang, 
but whioh was doomed after the lapse of some centuries to be sput 
a gi^-in into several parts. The first emperor of toe Tain dynaatv ren¬ 
dered i»inniAlf famous by the erection of the Great Wall which has 
now stood for 2000 years, as well as W ordering all toe book* nf the 
loomed (including the writings of Confucius) to be oast into the 
flames. 

About too yeiff B.C. 201 the race of Tsin was succeeded by toat of 
TTAn, which filled one of the most celeorated periods of Chinese hi^iy. 
It was now toat the Tartars become the cause of endless disquiet fe 
their more civilised and peaceful neighbours, who were frequently 
obliged to buy them* off mto tribute. The period of the Jan-kuo, or 
* Three States,' into whioh the country was divided towards thi close 
of HAn, about A.D. 184, is a favourite subject of the hist^^jM^yi 
and romances of too Chinese. The leader of one of th^ Tluiie 
States’ having at length obtained the sovereign^, est^pBlMd ifre 
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M^ltal in hUi own oooiitry Honifll, Mid itemmenoad n naw dynaily. 
In oonwquenoe of tha dimraotlona -adtMt bad aiiaan firom women 
and ananohs intarferii^ in affldia of goremmant during the pi^od of 

iha * Three States,'a Idro of aaUqua law was paaaed that "queau ehould 

not reign nor aaaiat in publio mattmaf and aooordingljr we meat with 
no female aorare^iaa in their hietory. 

On tha oottbliuion of tUa raoa of monaroha in 419 Ohina baeame 
diridad into two piindpal Ungdome, Nuiking being tha capital of 
tha ■ootbam one and Hondn of the northern. For about 200 yaara 
afterwacda ftua'auooeasira raoea (Woo<taa) rapidly followed each otiier, 
and the aalntary rule of hereditary suooeMon being oonatantly riolated 
by tha itaNmgaat, the whole hiatory of the interval is a mere record of 
aontoata and oitaes. At length in 589 the north and south of modem 
China ware united for the first time in one empira^the capital of which 
waa fined at Honftn. The last of Oie five contending races was noon 
* after deposed by Ly-yuen, who in 922 founded ^e dynasty of Tdng. 
There Is reason to believe that certain Ohrlatlana of the Nestorlan 
Church first oame to China about this tima It is reooMad that 
foreigners arrived having fair hair and blue ejua. Acoording to the 
Jesuits, vHiom Du Kdde has quoted, a stone monumoit waa fieund 
by them in 8hen*si with tha cross, an abstract of the Christian law, 
sad the names of savwity<two preachers in Syriac characters bearing 
the date of 640. The dynasty of TAng vras put an end to by a power¬ 
ful leader in ttie year 897, and the whole country was thrown into a 
state of war and oonfbsion, with'aeveral aspirants to the sovereignty. 
This period, which lasted about fifty-three years, is principally dis- 
Maguished by the inourrions of the Tartar people at the eastern extre¬ 
mity of tha Qreat Wall, who being euoouragM by the unaeti^ and 
divided state of tha country nve great trouble by m^inroads. After 
n s nc cssdon of civil wars TWteoo, the first emperor of the €k>oi^ 
dynasty, waa rMsed to the throne by the military leaders, 05(K The 
ait of printing haviity been just previously invented (about 600 years 
before it was known to us), the multiplication of books became a 
pj^oipal cause of the litaraiy character of the age of Soong. The 
Chin ees however being much less wariika than learned, the eastern 
Tartars advanced apaoe; thty took possession of a part of northern 
China, and threatened the whole oounhry. They were destined soon 
to be checked, not by tiw Chines^ but by the Mongols, who inhabited 
tike countries which extend from ^e north-western provinces of China 
to Tibet and Samaroaad. They had already oonquered India, and 
behm now called in againat the Kin or Eastern Tutars, they soon 
UttbihMd both them and the enervated Chines^ whom they had been 
invMad to protect The Mongols mi|^t be sMd to be masters of the 
tMJrthem part of modem China firom the middle of the 18th century. 
Kublal Kmm, finding himsdf possessed of the provinces bordering on 
‘the Wall with Pekiity for his capital, sent his army against the last 
sovereign of the Soong dynasty, thm a diild. Little or no resistance 
was ONied to tiie Mongols, who exercised great cruelty on the van¬ 
quished. The remains of the Chinese court betook themselves to the 
•sa near Cantmi, and perished with the emperor, 1281. Notvrith- 
•Ma ndin g the gn^ qualities of Kubhd Khan, which were calculated 
to lay the foundation of a permanent dominion, hte snooesBora of the 
Tuan raoe^ as they are oaUed, by their rapid degeneracy caused the 
empire to pass out of the hands of the Mongol race in a little more 
tium ei^tyyeen* time. Enervated by the dimate and vices of the 
south tney qtdckly lost tiie oounge and hardihood which had put 
the country m pcesession of their ancestors; and Shun-ty, the ninth 
empttor in Bttoeesaion, waa eompdled to rengn the empire to a 
Cfitmeee. The new sovereign who commenced the native d^asty of 
1899, ssleoted Nankmg as his capibal, erecting Peking into a 
prindpality for one of hie younger soni^ Toong-lo. When thfs prince 
■nooeeded as third emperor of ms family the capital was fintiiy trans- 
finved (1408) to Peking; a principal reason perhaps being the neeeseity 
of keopiag in ohodc the Ea^m Tartars, who had been joined by some 
of the refugees among the expelled Mongols. From this union sprung 
the Menohowi^ who were destined at length to expel the Cmnese 
dynasty and establish a pmmanent Tartar dominion. In the year 
1918 Wan-li5, the thirteenth emperor of the Chinese dynasty, bdng 
' on ^o throne, a war oommenoed with these Manchows; and the 
ompiiu psasad in 1944 to Shunohy, the first of the Ta-tsing race, of 
whom the seventh emperor ie now reigning. Such is the bri^ sum¬ 
mary of the prindpal revolutions in the history of this ancient empire, 
whim toe nearly two centuries past ham been governed by a foreign 
**®v*j^^ b^ the sagacity to adopt the politiou and social system of 
• whi<di so greatly out-numbered wemselveB. 

- years the long-eontinued quiet of the empire 

twice rudely disturbed; first by the war witii England, of 
'Fmoh Jim Imve aheady spoken, and ainoe that by the insutreetion 
whiwia raging, and which threatena to ovdrtum the reigning 

nature of this rebellion we ale at present in 
'.jPyrft^dU. ^ Early tol861 rnmunra were spread of a kevMUtionaty 
fiavtog brokm out in the aouthem provinoe of Quttng-m. 
liMla hee^l^l but when month after montii passed 
its progreea attiuoted great atten- 
gjWjWjljp fi gov enmioat watched the movement with much 

to iaoieaBO in number and daring; 
PjB wBBiWl FMP^biiHMWad to offer but a feeble reeiatance. Town 
bMMiPPMI .lii# Alk£ haqda, and in March 1862 they took the 
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Impeitimt eUy ^ManklBg. In May of tha folloudag year tiw port- 
town of Amoy waa taken, which hM nowaver baaarahioa ra-takbn. In 


Beptambar 1868 Shanghai, tha naafi commardal eity to Canton, was 
oaptnrad. inauimto have eontinued to gain ground, maetiag 
in remarkably fow inataneaa with any detidad raveraa. ^y tha Uttat 
intalligenoa reoaivad (in Fabmaiy, 1854) it appaam t^ tha main 
aimylsitithiB 60 or90 milaaof Ptitiog, and a very laiga fimt of Chiiia 
is more or lata in tha hands of the rebds. Aa wa said bafini^ it is 
dlillonlt to anrivB at any oartain kncwladga of tha teal charaetor of 
tha movement beyon^. that of ita being mtandad to overthrow the 
reigning Manohow, and aaitUMMaia to rarttwa tha Mhig dynasty. 


peH>vadastha oamp of the inauigents, and that a good daal of religious 
Btysteiy is thrown ovwr the prooeodinga of the leadara. But that it is 
of a Christian and oven Protestant oharaotar, aa many-afflrm, it is 
very diffieolt to belisva. The most {srobabla axplanation of the great 
attooeaa the movement is that It waa sat agoing by oartain secret 
societies, tha existence of which haa long been known to fimrepeans, 
and toe brantiiaa and ramifloationa of wbiohhava been for n^y years 
past atratdking throughout every part of tha amfilra and gaining over 
members firom all gradaa ot Chineae aoeiety. This will aeeount both 
for the alight opp^tion oShred by the Chinoso authorities and the 
ready aoquiesomuM of the general population; while the watehwords 
and raUgkma aolomnitiaa ^ which so muoh haa baan mid may be 
parts of the original tystina of the aocrat sodetiea. 

Aa beforo the arrival of the Europeans China was firequentiy 
divided toto two or three states, the nortiunn portion of it was called 
by the a4jao«it nationa of Central Asia ‘Cathay,* and under this name 
it beoame known to the Ruaaiana and Mongol^ whilst the inhabitants 
of India eattad the aoutham part *Chin,' under whidi name the Portu- 
gueee and other Euntyoona beoame acquainted with it. In the 17th 
oentury, and not before, it waa aaoartained that Cathay waa Chinl^ 
and that the groat town ai Cambalh was idontioal with Pekitn. 

(Du Haldo; Stauntim; Lindaity; Bitter; Davis, Okinas Gutidaff, 
China Openad; HaU,iVami(i«s af Yoyagaa andStrvicaa itfthe ‘ATemettfs/' 
Meadows, Jimattory Natea on Ms Q o o am m a nt and Paopla of China; 
Fortune, fba JHameta of China/ CaUery and ^van, Jnaatrraaion in 
China / Parliamentary Paparo, ko.) 

CHINCHAS, a group of thrso islands in the Bay of Pisoo, on the 
ooast of Peru, Uo between 18* and 14* B. lat., 79* and 77* W. long. 
They ate naturally bare rooks, without a sign of vegetation of any 
sort, but they have obtained grmt celebrity for the vast quantities of 
guano with which they are oovned. The ialanda lie neaily north and 
aottth, and are separated by ehanneb firom one mile to two miles 
Inoad. In thoir general formation tiiey are all alikei On the eastern 
aide tiiey present a per^dioular wall ot roek, firom the edge of which 
the guano slopes towards the eentre oi each island, whwe a pinnacle 
of ro^ riaea above the surfluse; from tiiki point tiieie la a gentle slope 
to the westeim shore, the gnano eontinmqg to within a few feet of 
the water. Baoh of the ialrada is about two miles round; and each 
presents tiio appearaaoe of a flattened ooue^ the rooky iaequalitiee of 
the original aurfiaoe having been filled up and covered witii the guano, 
tiie outtinga of which vary in depth firom a hundred feet to a few 
inches. Bound tiie base of the isbrnds Uttie rooky peniosulae jut out, 
in whieh the washing of the sea has formed many eavems, the resort 
of saa-li(ma Whales also are frequently aeen gamboling about the 
islands. The middle island haa oeen moderately worked, but the 
greatest quantity of guano has been token from the nortii island: 
the south island is still untouehed. The quantity of guano on the 
tiiree islands has been estimated at 250 milliona of tona Guano is 
also found on the Battista Islands, and upon Ban Gallen Iduid, which 
He immediately south of the Chinohaa, but only in araall quantities. 
It is also foond on the Lobos IsLands; off the north-west ooast oCPeru, 
and at various points along the ooast of South America; but what 
is obtained firom thie Chincha lelands ia jnised above all other dtyotits 
on account of its extreme diynaes, as rMn never falls upon these klands. 
The steepness of the clifiii that form the shore and the great depth of 
water (seven fathoms close in) afford great fiacilities for loading emps. 

Guano was used os a manure in the time of the Ineas, and the 
Spaniards learned Its use from toe PeruvianSi The name is a cor¬ 
ruption of toe Spanish ‘huano,' itself a eorruption of the Peruvian 
* huanu,' signifying excrement. The eubstanoe haa been deposited in 
the ooures of agM by countless flocks of sea-Urde—peUoaoa, mnnets, 
mews, mutton^infr, diven^ gulls, penguins, and otoer^ wlmh stfll 
frequent the islands, but not in such numbers as femteriy, tiie greet 
oonoourve of ships engamd in the guano triAe having dtivm many of 
them away. The guano deposits are regulaiiy stratified, the lower strata, 
are solidified by toe weight of the upper, are of a dark red oolonr, 
which beoomea gradually lighter towards tiie surface. Under toe 
sun-baked crust m the surface the birds scratch deep oblique holes, 
in whidtk tiu^ lay their egga^ one or two ia each hole, so that the 
upper layer of guano is eompletely honty-oombed by the birds. In 
aaaition to toe excrement m birds, guano contains dsoompoeed ogg- 
shelli^ and the bones and mnaina of fito brought by tlw oM Mtda to 
their young. 

A tolp having taken In by her boats enough guano to balfiiitt her 



•pproMhes to o point of tfew oomI wltOro tlio romoiiidnr of tlM OMgo 
{• chot dows IhooUff late tho JkM of thoTMseL lliti in maiiagod ■■ 
toUowB >^A Aeip Indonuro onpoblo of oontMaino four or Uto huadrod 
tons of^ano la fonnod on ^ top of the with sinkas flmlp 
bouBi(|«getiier hj skonf iron ohalns; It k naado wide and open at 
(he n # ^ ' tld i MM geadually alopea down to a pdnt on the estmM 
edfe ci th«||vulploe, where m amall opening is bA fitted with « ean* 
vaas ihate or p^i^ whidh extends down the rodt to the deA of the 
ah^ Throng-tUa abate the guano is poured In eoontianottsatreott 
at tte rate of about 800 tons ar&pt three dam era nnarellj au fl ki imt 
for leedlng the lamet ahip The InoleBun b filled dnritig the night 
by Indiana who ale^ or amoka eH day. On tha north iuand about 
S0O man, and on the middle about 6Q, uaually reaida^ the aumbera 
varying with tha demand for guano. They ara almoat all Indiana; 
they lire in wretohed huts, weer but Uttie olothing, earn plen^ of 
money, and seem happy in their way, thou^ evary&ing about them, 
food end aM, k impiegbded with gnino. 

The ehief eountnee engaged in the guano traffio ara Cheat Britain 
and tha United States. The quantity imported into Qreat Britain in 
1808 was 129,889 tona, whkh was muoh lem than fbr aomeprarioua 
years. Tha priTilage of loading rasaek k obtained from the Peruvian 

S mmment at a rate of about 44 ateriing per ton. There ue 
iqusatk nearly 100 vesaek waiting to load; and some Peruvian 
veemk or war are oimataatiy etetioned off the i a laa d a. 

CHINQLBPUT, a traot of oountry forming part of the grants 
obtained hytiie East India Comi»ny in 1700 and 1768 from tha 
Nabob of Aroot, and known iar tha annals of the Indian govern¬ 
ment as the ComuMy's Ja^^iira Thk traot k bounded N. by 
Nellore dktriot; W. by the distriote of northern and aouthsm 
Aroot; S. I7 the aouthem division of Aroot; and EL hf tha Bay 
of Bengal; it thorafiwe forma part of tha province of the Oarnatio, 
and k included in the praalcMamr of Madraai The aoU of the 
Chinglepat dktriot k generally bid; dstaohed rooks oi granite 
ara oontinuaUy met with in tiia fields, and iatwrfora with the pro- 
cesaes of oultivation. Tha district WM invaded by Hyder All in 
1768 and 1780; in the latter of these invasions the oountry was so 
ravaged that nrany parts were wholly dqwpulated. ' In 1794 the 
dkmot was formed into a eolleotorate under Mr. Flsoe^ and a gradual 
improvement was eflkotad. The prineipsl towna in the distriol^ Chin- 
gleput and Coiyeveraai, ara deaoiibed und«r Cajurana 
CHIOS (Khio, Seio), an klaiid in the ABgean Sea near the west 
coast of Asia Minor, opposite the peninsula on whkh Bnthm stood, 
and which now separates the gulfo of Smyrna and Scala Nuova. 
Cbioe Ike lA the entraaoe of tiie GKilf of SmjrtM, end k ae|Mni^ 
from tha.nuiinland by a dxumel (the Strait of Solo) about 0 mike 
wide. Ita greateet length from north to south k about 88 miles, and 
its graatest breadth, whioh k aoroM its northern part, about 18 Bailee; 


had a ooUen vrith 14 profeason, in whidt betwaan 400 and 000 
youths of the various QreA kiaads reoeived their eduostkn; a 
printi^fflo^ and a g(^ library. The establkhment was snpported 
by oontributiiuis ta the Chiote merehanta, msny of tiiMKOt WiM 
wealthy, and oarried on an extenaiva conuneroe wi& Itafo and other 
conntrka 

Whan the Qraak inaomotiott broke out, the Chiotee, a peaeafral 
rsosb end far from the thaetee of war, remained quiet, mitil a partff 
of turbulent Samiotea and other Oraeke firom Caadk, half 
half pifatea, leaded upon the kland in 1823, and eaSeited w nriiS 
obUf^ the people to Jdn the insurraotion. The sequel k wdl 
known. The oapitan paaha same with a large force, foe Saoiiotae 




isrn 




about 8 miles. The oirouit k about 110 milea.Mid foe area 400 
square miles The kland k mountainous, espeoiidly in foe norfoera 
part, the principal aumnut of which, called Mount Peuneeus, conakteof 
along line of bare rocks ' Strabo refooned 400 atadkfkom foe northern 
extrumit^ of Chios to foe nearest point of Lesbos, but the distance 
between tha nearest points of the two islands dom notexoeed 80 miles 
The point indicated by 88* SO' N. lat., 26* 0' E. long., k in the kland 
of Chios 

The oldest aattlere, aooording to tradition once current in the Island, 
were Priaagi from Theaaaly. Chioa was afterwards one of foe twelve 
Ionian states; foe populauon that settled then was not pure Ionian, 
but mixed. (Strab. US; Herod. L 148.) The dklaot of the inhabit- 
auts-k said by Herodotus to have b^ foe same as font of foe 
people of Brafozas In foe great aea-flght between the Ionian Greeks 
and foe PetsianB off Miletus (8.a 494), whiifo resulted in the entire 
defeet of the Greeks, foe people of Chios furnished 100 ships, and 
fought bravely. After the battle foe Perrians took po s aes ri o n of foe 
ialan|i,t the e^ee end temples were burnt, and all tlm h and some 
ymum fetnsles carried off (Herod. vL 8, 82.) 

the oloee of foe Persian war, B.a 480, foe kland passed 
xaoddirively under foe dominions of foe Athenians, foe Maoedoniane, 
the end the Bysantines The Genoese took it in 1846, and it 

wee governed for a hmg time by the Genoese family of GiuatinknL 
B<^fmen the. Great to^ it in 1066. In 1664 it was taken foe 
Venetkaa, but was soon after retaken by the Turks, whom it was 
trea t ed with eqMckl favour, being allotted as a kind of dowry to the 
Sultana mother, who sent her oifiown to ooUeot the meetio gum, which 
k ocdlected in great abundanoe frrom the Isntkoua in the south of foe 
island, and which oonstitatM a valuabk oommodlty, being mufo used 
ai'C(mtantinoplo, and espeoklly by the ladks of foe seraglio, for 
chewing. Under the proteetioa of foe Sultana, the people C^oe 
were safe finun foe vexatione pf foe paahaa and ofof r arbitrary chiefs; 
foay had their own msgktrates, and lived in oomperative fiwedom 
and seottrity. The island accordingly prosperad, and Tournribrt and 
ofoar traTwm agree in representing it as a garden inhaUted by a 
happy peopla. Its inhabitants amounted to more than 100,000, of 
Wlu^ nearly 80,000 lirad at fflWo (sometimes also called JCattro), foe 
-o^dtal, a hiHidsome town built ia the Italiaa style, wifo a castle raised 
by the Genoeie, on foe east ooari of foe island. Khio k at foe foot 
.eg PeUanut, end oooupke the site pf fop aaeknt town of-Ohion It 


escaped by sea, foe poor Chiotes made hardly any resktanoo, but were 
slaughter^ by foousands, their wives and cnildm were carried away 
and sold ee slaveai, and foe town of Khio was burnt. In the town end 
foe vilkgee of foe kknd in 1828 there were only about 10,000 Orefos, 
who had escaped from foe sknghter and had retained under the 
assuranoe of protection of the new pasha. 

The islqna k recovering from fok terrible chastisement. It to 
naturally one of foe most beautiful of foe Greek islands; Its sorfeoe 
prasente varied and oharming scenery; and its produota ara abiuidant 
and valuable^ comprising braidea maatic, wine of excellent quality, 
silk, wool, fien lemons, oranges and other fruits, and dieeae. Theoon 
grown on foe kUnd does not suffice for the consumption. There k a 
marble quany near foe town of Khio. 




Delphinium, BoUaaua, Phans, which had a good port and a temple of 
Apollo, and Leuconium. Caidamyk, where foe Atlumkna UnoM to 
attack the people «f Chios (Thuoyd. viii. 24), k now KWiImwH, qb 
foe norfo-eaat e6aat of the island. Ion, foe dramatic writer, the 
historian Theopompu% and foe aophkt Theocritus^ were natives of 
thk kland. Cnios was one of foe ^laoM that olaim^ to be foe birth* 
place of Homer, and the natives sw show a spot on foe north coest 
which they call Homer's SchooL 

CHIPPENHAM, Wiltshire, a municipal and pariiamentaiy borough, 
and (he seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parkh and hundred of 
CUppeDliam and noifocfn division of foe county, k built princtyelly 
in a valky on the left bank of foe Brktol «r North Wilto Avon, ia 
01* 27' N. lat., 3* 6'W. long.; dktant 10 mike N.W. by N. from 
Devisee, 94 huIm W. 1y S. firom Ixmdon by raad, and 68| miles Inr 
foe Great Western reilway. The poralation of foe mnnleipelboraui^ 
of Chippenham in 1801 was 1707; tluA of foa parUamenterjr borough 
was 628A The borough k governed by four aldMmen and twelve 
oounoiUot% one of whom k mayor; and returns two memben ta the 
Imperial Parliament. The living k a vioanig% wifo foe reotoiy of 
Tyfosrton Lucas annexec^ in foe ardideaomiry ^ Bristol and itinnmt 
of Gloucester and BrktoL Chippenham Peor-Linr Union oontstos 89 
parisbee and townships, wifo an area of 06,872 aon^and npopukiioa 
in 1801 of 81,407. *. 

Chippenham reoeived its first ehartar of inooipocatiiai ftkit 
Mary, but there can be little doubt that It was an importaaA town 
prior to foe (Conquest The taking of foe town by the Dkqm (fobut 
foe year 880 k said to have been foe cause of the retaraatiof filfliifi 
foe Greet to foe Isle of Athriney in Someraetahire, ThenamoofthO 
town oocun several times in Anglo-Saxon history, and k thought to 
have been derived from foe Saxon term for miMet; foe meraet at 
thk plaoe waa from a very early period an important one. Chippen¬ 
ham aent npreaentatives to Iwliament as early aa foa time of 
Edmird I. At Chippenham foe Avon k orosaed by a handsome 
stone bridge of 21 snmes, which has been widened and improved, end 
k kept in repair and lighted with gas, from tha prooeeda of landed 
property given to foe borough by Queen Mary on' ita incorporation. 
Near foe stone bridge k a wooden bridge for foot pasaongen only. 
The town consists ohiofly of one street, more than half a mile in 
length, which runs aastwm from the bridge, and forms a part of foe 
coach road. The streeta ara well paved and an lighted with gas. 
In foe High-street the houses era generally built of freestone or of 
brick. The market-house, la the High-street, eracted by Joeeph 
Neeld, Esq., one of tha members for too boroi^h, k a apadoua and 
handsome structure; it baa been raoently gnatly milars^ fo* 
expanse of Mr. NeelA In foe uppw port of it k foe new hall, a com- 
modioua room used for public meeting The pariah church, a vener¬ 
able gothic structure, k in the centre of tiw town; it k partly of foe 
deoorated and partly of the perpendicular style. It has Men reomtly 
repewed. Tha Wealeyaa and Primitive Melhodista, Independents, 
and Baptiste have places of worship. Tha Eras school inChtypenham 


Boientiflo institution. 


UMir own msgiBwmiieB, ana uvea m oomperaUve needom tears ana uuwmevm, t^iuppeiuuuu uw* gaa«nuy j^urva • gao«^ snaiv 01 
by. Tha kland accordingly proapered, andTqarnribrt and traffic. The river Avon k not liavigable till it reaohea the oity^ 
agree in repreaeniaiig It ae a g«^ vn ihhaUtad by a l^tb, but a branch of foe Wilts and Berks Cana^ k' brought to 
pie. Its inhabitants amountsd to more el»«m 100,000, of penham, and by it a oonsiderabla trade.is' atill.eariied on, chiefiy. ui 
ilv 80.000 lirad at Khk (sometimea ako oallad ATtutroy ths coals. A branch line of railway conneote Chippenham with the nig^. 


penham, and by it a oonsiderabla trade.is' still, eariied on, cluel 
coals. A branch line of railway conneote Chippenham with the n 
bouring towns of Melkaham, Trowbridge, euad W&tbur y. fo 
cloths and kerseymeres were at one time wovfo ty a giisIMlk 
CMppenham, but tha general inteodnetion of sh^asier^ailj^ 
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CHIPPING NORTON. 


CHORLET. 


maohineiy into this bnmoh of manufacture has quite changed the 
dhairaoter of the trade thioug^ut the West of England. The qualitv 
of-the fabric howevw still maintaina its reputation. A amw silk 
nianufaotoiy» a tan-jard, a oom-mill, two iron-foundriea^ and sevoral 
brick-flelds and niaii>houBeB give considerable employment. The 
weekly market at Chippmiham la held on Friday. There is a monthly 
markrt for cattle and cheese. There are four hiring markets for 
servants; several wool fhin; and an annuahcattle show in December. 
The cheese markets and cattle shows are among the most extensive 
in the west of England. Four annual Mrs are held May 17th, 
June 22nd, October 29th, and Docembw 11th for the sale or cattle, 
sheep, and horses. Chippenham possesses a savings bank. A county 
court and petty sessions are held in the town. 

Some minem springs have been found in the vicinity of Chip* 
penham. The ancient abbeys of Stanley and Lacook are within 
three miles of ChipMnham; the former has been converted into a 
farm-house, but the latter baa been preserved, and is now the family 
seat of the Talbots. The ancient forest of Chippenham and Fowsham 
has been long disaiforeated. 

(Hoai«, WiUehire,' Britton, Wiltshire; Oorrespwdent ta Chip¬ 
penham.) 

CHIPPING NORTON, Oxfordshire, a municipal borough, market- 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Chipping 
Norton and hundred of Chadling^ton, is situated near the head of the 
river Evenlodo, in 61“ 66' N. lat., 1” 83' W. long., distant 194 miles 
N.W. from Oxford, 73 milra N.W. by W. from London. The popu¬ 
lation of the borough in 1861 was 2932. The borough is governed 
by 4 aldermen and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor. The living 
is a vicarage with the curacy of Over Norton attached, in the arch¬ 
deaconry and diocese of Oxford. Chipping Norton*Poor-Law Union 
contains 83 parishes and townships, with an area of 76,071 acres, 
and a population in 1861 of 17,338. 

Chippmg Norton is a town of considerable antiquity, but it 
possesses little historical intermt. It is situated on elevat^ ground. 
The town is lighted by gas. The principal street, which is in the 
higher part of the town, is the most modem, and contains the best 
houses. The parish church, a loi^ and beautiful gothic edifice, 
consists of a nave, which has an old carved oak roof, side aisles, and 
a chancel. At the west end is au embattled tower. There are places 
■ of worship for Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers. The Free Grammar 
school, founded in 1647, has an income from endowment of about 
VJl. a year with a house, and hod 49 scholars in 1850, of whom 4 
were free. There ore National and British schools. A new town- 
hall has been recently erected. The manufacture of woollen goods is 
carried on. Druggets, horse-cloths, and a stout cloth for trowsers are 
n;pde. Worsted shawls are woven in large quantities. Chipping 
Norton market is an important one for agricultural produce. The 
market-day is Wednesday. There ore nine fairs or great markets for 
cattle in the coarse of the year. A county court is held. To the 
north of the church is the elevated site of the keep of the old castle. 

{Communieation from Chipping Norton.) 

CHIPPING SODBUBY, Gloucestershire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Chipping Sodbui^ and 
hnndredxrf Grumbald’s Ash, is situated in 61” 82' N. lat., 2“ 23' 
W. long.; dbtont 27 miles B.S.W. from Gloucester, and 108 miles W. 
from I^udon by road; Yate station, on the Bristol and Gloucester 
line, which is one mile and a half from Chipping Sodbuiy, is 128^ 
miles from London by the Great Western railway. The population 
of the parish of Chipping Bodbury in 1861 was 1195. The town 
is governed by a bailiff and 12 burgesses. The living is a perpetual 
curacy in the archdeaconry of Bristol and diocese of Gloucester and 
BristoL Chipping Sodbury Poor-Law Union contains 23 parishes 
and townshi|)s, with an area of 61,398 acres, and a population in 1861 
of 18,623. 

The manor of Chipping Sodbury was given by William the Con¬ 
queror to one of his relatives. The borough had a charter in the timn 
of Charles I. The town, which is situated at ^e foot of a hill, 
consists of several streets; the principal street, which is on the hig h 
road, is wide and handsome. It was paved a few years back, the cost 
being defrayed by the inhabitants. The front of the town-hall has 
been reoentiy rebuilt by the corporation. The church, on ancient 
and commodious edifice, has a lofty tower. The Baptists, Quakers, 
and Roman Catholics have places of worship. The town possessea 



is carried on. In the neighbourhood are lime-kilna, stone-quarries, 
ud o^-pits. The market-day is Thursday. There is a large 
jBXontmy market for cheese, oatue, com, Ac. Fairs are held on May 
24th. On a range of hUls about three miles from 
Chipping Sodbury are the remains of a Roaoan encampment. Imme- 
^huy contiguoiu to the camp is Little Sodbury Manor House, 
fUMuigmslMd as the place in which IVndale commenced his translation 
df^ilba New Testament. 

Mmmmifotion from Chipping Sodbury.) 

<WIB K« ^XJIBIOBSHIRB.] 

Ve CHIRNBIDR [fiBHWicKsHtRB.1 

CKbht.] 

fCUSPlOlB fUzpoLinx.] 


CHITTAGONG, a district in the south-east part of the province 
of Bengal, bounded N. by Tiperah district, B. by the Birman empire, 
S. by the province of Araoan, and W. 1^ the Bay of Bengal This 
district lies between 21“ and 28“ N. lat., and between 91'^etld 93“ 
E. long.; its lengtii from north to south is about 120 milei^hiid its 
greatest breadth 60 miles, but the eastern boundary not' been 
aoouratdy defined, and t^ average breadth is supposM to be not 
greater than 26 milm. The count^ is watered by numerous streams, 
half of which flow towards the Bay of Bengal, and the rest into the 
Irawaddi. The moat considerable of these streams is the Kamaphuli, 
or Chittagong River, which at its mouth forms a secure harbour, 
but so embayed, that during the continuance of the south-west 
monsoon it is generally difficult for vessels to put to sea. The 
ohaimel of this river at the capital, Islamabad, is about a mile broad; 
but a little higher up its width dues not exceed 200 yards, although 
the tide continues to flow strongly up the river. The source of this 
river is in Ava, whence it flows south-west to the district of Chitta¬ 
gong, which it enters by the Mugh Mountains, where many waterfidls 
occur. In the valley of the Kamaphuli are some rich tracts of land, 
cultivated by Bengalese, which yield plantains, ginger, betel-leaf, 
sugar-cane, cotton, mdigo, and tobMco, Between the hills are eeveral 
well-watered plaius and valleys, of small extent, which are cultivated 
partly by Hindoos of Bengal, and |«rtly by Hughs of Aracan, who 
migrated into the district upon the conquest of their country by the 
Birmese in 1783. The majority of the Hughs who thus settled in 
Chittagong ore traders and mechanics, only a small proportion 
having become oultivators. Exclusive of the Hugh settlors, the 
inhabitants of Chittagong ilo not exceed a million. The Mohammedan 
inhabitants exceed the Hindoos in number in the proportion of 
three to two. 

CHOASPES, or KIRKHAH RIVER. [Baqhdad, Pabhauo of.] 

CHOeZIM, or KHOTIN. [Bessarabia.] 

CHOLLET. [Maine-et-Loire.] 

CHOLULA, a town in Mexico, in the state of Puebla, stands in 
19° Y' 6" N. lat., 98“ 15' W. long. It is situated on the table-land of 
Anohuac, at an elevation of 6912 feet above the level of the sea. 
Cholula is a considerable place, being inhabited by 16,000 souls, but 
its maniifacturing industry is limited to the fabrication of coarse 
cotton goods. In the cuuntiy about it are numerous and oxtonsivo 
plantations of maguay, from which plant the natives extract the 
beverage called pulque. Close to the town stands the largest of the 
Mexican teocaIli,or pyramids. [America, AmiguitieSfYo}. i. col. 309.] 
The platform on its top has an area of somewhat mure than 60,000 
square feet, and in the midst of it is built a church, dedicated to 
Nuratra Seiiora de los Remadios, in wliich mass is road every morning 
by a priest of the Indian race. The prospect from this platform 
over the adjacent plain, ns far as the groat mountain masses of 
Popocatepetl and Pico de Orizaba is very grand and striking. At the 
time of the'invasion of Cortez, Cholula had 20,000 houses, imd in the 
suburbs were as many. Above 400 towers of temples rose above 
the town. 

CHORGES. [Alfes, Hautes.] 

CHORLEY, Lancashire, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in tiie parish of Chorley and hundred of Leylaud, is situated 
in 63“ 89' N. lat., 2“ 87' W. long.; distant 82 miles S. by E. from 
Lanoaster, 208 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, and 211 
miles by the North-Western railway, and the Manchester and Preston 
branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway. The population of 
the town of Chorley in 1861 was 8907. The government of the town 
is vested in a constable and visiting magistrates. The living is a 
rectory in the archdoMonry and diocese of Manchester. Chorley 
Poor-Law Union contains 26 parishes and townships, with on area 
of 37,908 acres, and a population in 1861 of 37,701. 

Chorley is situated on a hill in the centre of the county, on tiie 
great west road from London to the North, near the course of a small 
stzeam called the Chor. Chorley was erected into an independent 
parish in 1793. The pwish chunm is an ancient structure supposed 
to be of Norman origin. The tower, which is embattled and has 
pinnaolei^ is a later erection. St. George's church, an el^fuit miidern 
structure, buUt by the parliamentary commissioners, was opened in 
1826. The Independents, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodistf^ 
Baptists, Unitarians, and Bomeui Catholics have places of worship. 
The Grammar school, adjoining to the churchyard, htk an income ftom 
endowment of lOl. 16a a year, and had 82 scholars in 1861. There 
are National and Infant amiools. Independent, Motiiodist, and Roman 
Catholic day schools; a dispensary, and a savings bwak. Six alms¬ 
houses, built in 1682, are for aged women and widows. 

Chorley is a thriving manufacturing town; its streets ore tolerably 
wdl laid out, lighted with gas, and supped with water. The diief 
articles of rnanufooture are oaliooes, musUns, and ginghams. Cotton- 
factories, print-works weaving-she^ bleaching-works, a paper-mill, 
ooal-miines, .stone-quarries, and a patent brick and draining-tim monu- 
I foctory afford employment to many of the inhabitants. Four miles 
from Cfiiorley, lead and carinate of barytes ace foimA The Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, and the Lancashire and Yorkiddre railw» afford 
fsoilities for the carriage of gooda A county court is held in Chorley. 
The town-hall is a neat stone building, erected in 1802, at the 
of the late John HoUihsbed, Esq. Ths under part of the building 



CHORLTON. 


CHBISTIANSAND. 


ii uMd M ft market-house. The market-day ie Tuesday. Fain ere 
heM on Mmvh 20th and May 0th for horded cattle; on October 2l8t 
for hones, and on Septcmror 4th, 5tb, and 6th for wooUen-oloth, 
hardftrare, and pedlery. In the vicinity is a mineral spa, with various 
desoii^ons of bathk The grounds are laid out as gardens and 
publio wsll^ 

(Roblnswt, JkKription of tht PariA of Chorley/ Ckmrnwnieation 
from Ohotiei/.) 

CHORLTOM. [MaNOHWTBB.] 

CHOUMLA. [SauxtA.] 

CHOWBENT. rLAVOASHiBE.] 

CHRISTCHURCH, Hampshm, a market-town," parliamentaiy 
borough, sea-pnrt, and the seat of a Poor-Iiaw Union, in the pariw 
and hundred of Christchurch, and the western division of the county, 
is situated within the angle formed by the confluence of the riven 
Avon and Stour, in 60® 44' N. lat., 1® 46' W. long., distant 24 miles 
S.W. by W. Arom Southampton, and 101 miles S.W. from London by 
rood. Christchureh-road station on the Southampton and Dorchester 
branch of the South-Western railway, which is 7 miles fn>in Christ¬ 
church, is 100 miles from London. The population of the old borough 
of Christchurch in 1851 was 1877, that of the parliamentary borough 
was 7476. The borough is governed by a mayor and bulges^, but 
the judicial nffaim are in the hands of the county magistrates. 
Christchurch returns one member to the Imperial Parliament.^ The 
living is a vicarage with the curacy of Holdenhtmt annexed, in the 
arohdeaoonr;^ and diocese of Winchester. Christchurch Poor-Law 
Union contains three parishes and townships, with an area of 35,088 
acres, and a population in 1861 of 8477. 

The name of the borough, properly Christchurch Twyneham, is 
derived from a church and priory founded here by the West Saxons 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor. The priory was refounded and 
the church built in the reign of William Rufus, by Flamlx^d, bishop 
of Durham. Henry VIII. assigned the church of the priory to the 
inhabitants of Christchurch for their parish church. It is a very spa¬ 
cious and remarkable edifice, having much the character of a cathedral. 
It consists of a nave with aisles, choir with aisles, and a lady chapel, 
transepts with chapels attached, a massive square tower at the western 
end, and a capacious northern porch-house. The extreme length of 
the church is 311 feet; the nave is 118 feet long, with the aisles 
68 feet wide, and to the summit of vaulting 6^ feet high; the tower 
is 120 feet high. The nave is of Norman date and style, with a clere¬ 
story of early decorated ; the choir is perpendicular. The nave has a 
double row of massive Norman pillars, which support semicircular 
iirohes with the characteristic Norman carvings. In the chancel is a 
magnificent stone altar-screen, having the genealogy of Christ elabo¬ 
rately sculptured upon it. The most interesting of the mortuary 
chapels attached to the church is that erected during her life by Mar¬ 
garet Plantagonet, countess of Salisbury, who was beheaded by order 
of Henry Vlll. in 1641. It is an exc^ingly good specimen of the 
florid perpendicular style, with a richly carved roof of fim tracery. 
Among the many monuments in the church is one to Viscountess 
Fitzharris, by Flaxman; there is also one by Chantry. At various 
times during the present century the church has been repaired, and 
to a great extent restored. Of the other priory buildings the only 
portion left is the lodge a little tef the south of the church. The 
Independent chapel is a spacious building, and has attached to it 
extensive- school-rooms. The Wesleyan Methodists have a new and 
commodious ohapeL In Christchurch are a Free Grammar schcral. 
National, British, and Infant schools, and several endowed charities. 
A county court is held monthly. 

' llie principal manufacture in Christchurch is tl^t of fuzee chains 
for watches and clocks. The making of these chains employs about 
600 persons, chiefly women and children; the chains are supplied to 
the watch and clock-makers of London, Birmingham, and. Liverjxjol. 
The ^mon fishery is prosecuted to some extent in the rivers Avon 
and. Btoun A shifting sand-bar prevents the approach of vesMls 
drawing more than six feet of water, and these can only^ enter at high 
tide. At Christchurch harbour high water occurs twice every tide. 
Good anchorage in six fathoms water is found in the bay, east of the 
harbour, about two miles from the town. Some fragments of the 
keep and other peurts of the castle are still standing close to the north 
side of the churchyard. Roman and British remains have been found 
in and near thsTtown. On the site of the ancient priory is a house 
which in 1817 was the temporary residence of Louis Fhilippe, the late 
king of the French. Near Chiistchuroh is the remarkable promontory 
of Hengclstbuiy Head. 

(Ferrey ana Btaylw, Antiquitieo iff the Priory of Chriitehwreh; 
Cwmimwntoaiwn from Chrietohurch.) 

■ CHRISTIANIA, the capital of Norway, is sitaated in 69® 66 N. 
laA, 10* 60* B. long., at the northern extremity of the Christiania 
Fjord [AboBRHUUSj, into which the river Agger falls dose to the 
town.. In 1810 the population hardly reached 10,000; in 1826 it was 
20,69il: in 1846 it was 31,708. Except towards the bay tbe town is 
inclosed "by h^h hills and mountains, which on the north are about 
live miles ^stant, but' on tbe other sides approach much nearer tiie 
town. The strefeta are wide, straight, and weu. raved; the pavement 
however ^dinea from each side to the oentee of tiie etreet, which is 
thm oontexted into a common sewer. The houses have rarely more 


than two stories; most of them are built of bricki^ and very few 
of them have any pretensions to arohitecfcaid beauty. The best steeet 
is ^t leadmg to the new palace, which is finely situated—its chief 
mmnt above the m e an -looking old palace in the centre of the town. 
Christiania has four suburbs, which in i»rts are not paved. Among 
the publio edifices are the new palace already mentioned, the Storthing 
hall, or legislative palace, the military academy, and the oathed^ 
but the churches generally have no arohitoctural interest whatever. 
Norway, by its union with Sweden, obtained an independent legii^ 
tive government, which haa ite seat in this town. The university, 
which was founded in 1811, and for which a now buil ding hu been 
recently erected, is attended by about 800 students. It poBsesses a 
library of 130,000 volumes, astronomical and magnetic ol:mryatorie8, 
a botanic garden, a museum, a picture gallery, and other inetitutions. 
The sum of 33,000 dollars is annually allowed for its maintenance. 
The museum of the university contains collections in zoology, mine- 
ralogy, Ac., and a variety of northern antiquities, consisting of gold 
and silver ornaments; rude bronze idols ; weapons in flint, bronze, 
silver, and gold, Ac. Like the universities of Germany it is rather a 
school for publio officers than intended to form men of sdence and 
learning; some of the lectures are intended as a preparatoty course 
for young men who are designed to bo practical miners. There are 
besides a military academy and several other schools, an art-union, two 
theatres, a national bank and oxebange, milit^ and lunatic asylnmi^ 
a Freemasons* hall (a large structure in which there is a ball-room 
capable of containing 1000 persons), and also a society for promoting 
tbe prosperity of the country. Manufacturing industry has not made 
much progress; the chief products are woollen cloth, iron utensUs, 
tobacco, paper, Ac.; cotton factories and iron works however are on 
the increase. There are several distilleries and breweries, and the town 
has an extensive trade in deals, planks, wood, fish, and other northern 
produce. In one of its suburbs, called Opslo, alum is mlade to a con¬ 
siderable extent. 

The castle of Aggerhuus is situated on an eminence to the south of 
the town; its ramparts, which command the town and the entrance to 
the harbour, are laid out in walks. In the castle are preserved tbe 
regalia of Norway and the national arebivea On the western side of 
the keep two brass guns, splendidly decorated with bas-reliefs, ore 
mounted; they were cast in 1620, and arc said to have been taken 
during the Thirty Years’ war by the Swedes, from whom they were 
subsequently captured by the Norwegians The castle it is said was 
built in 1302; it was last besieged by Charles Xll. in 1716. Part of 
it is used as a prison for galloy-slaves. 

In the environs are the botanical gardens, situated about a mile from 
the town on the Trondhjem road, tastefully lud out, and exceedingly 
rich in orotic plants, both native and exotic; the cemetery ; and 
it the Column of Liberty, erected to'commeraorate the commencement 
of the Norwegian constitution, April 11, 1814. Splendid views of 
tbe town and bay of Christiania from tbe Frogneraasen, a hill 1600 
feet high, and from the opposite hill of Egebeig, which rises about 
400 feet above the old town of Opslo. 

Opslo was founded in 1058 by King Horrid Haardrade, and rose to 
be the third city in Norway. Upon the union of Norway with Den¬ 
mark, Opslo became the capital of the former. Christopher HI. and 
Christian II. were crowned in Opslo in the cathedral of St. Halvturd, 
which also witnessed the marriage of James 1. to Anno of Denmark in 
1589. With ti\e exception of the bishop’s palace and a few houses, 
Opslo was entirely destroyed by fire in 1624. The new city then 
built was named Christiania after Christian lY., who happened at the 
time to be in Norway. 

Steamers ply regularly between C^stiania and Copenhagen, Kiel, 
Christiansond, Ac. A railway is in course of construction from 
Christiania to Lake Mjosen, which will open up some of the most 
fertile parts of Norway. In the open season the town of Christiania 
is said to have tho healthiest and most equable climate in Europe : 
the moan summer temperature is 60® Fahr.; in winter the average 
temperature is 23® Fahr. 

(Forbes, Norway and tie Olaciera: Edinburgh, 1853.) 

CHRISTIAN8AND, a province of Norway, comprehends tho most 
southern port of that kingdom, and extends from Liadeanaes 
(the Naze), or from 58° to a little north of 60® N. lat. it is comprised 
between 5® and 10® E. 'ong. Its length from south to north Is 160 
miles, and its average breadth is about 100 miles. The area is about 
14,100 square miles; the population amounts to about 250,000. 

Cape Lindesnaes is cousulered as the southern extremity of the 
Norrska Fjellen mountain chain, which traverses Norway from south 
to north as far os 62® N. lat., and then 'turns east-north-east till it 
joins the Kiblen range at 63® N. lat . This range begins with Cape 
Lindesnaes, but does not attap the perpetual snow-line south of 69® ; 
so that those parts of it which jure mled Heck Field and Bygle do 
not rise 4000 feet above the sea, which in this parallel is the line of 
perpetual coogelation. But north of 59®, the looleJPIeld, Hougle 
field, Guto Field, imd Hardanger Field rise somewhat above it The 
highest summit of‘the Hougle Field is 4663 feet The highest moun¬ 
tain however, tlm Gousta Fell, ia not' in' the principal range, but east 
of it: the elevation of this mountain is <^536 fret above tbe sea. Frotn 
these mountain maMes, whioh occupy more thka half its surface the 
province slopes gtaduaUy towards the8ea,fo)nnlngevo(ywhece a rocjkjr* 
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btdd, «nd finequently • high ahon^ which on the east and aouth ia 
alightly indentra, but on the west forma » bay of oonaidarable extent, 
the Bukke Fiord. Two of ita branohea run many mttea into the 
moontaina, and terminate at the foot of the high range. The northern 
and larger ia onlled N&ratrand Fiord, and the aouthem Lyae Fiord. 
The latter may be ooniddered aa aeparating the mountains ficom the 
hil^ country which eztenda southward to Cape Lindea na aai 

lAte north-eastern part of Chriatianaand, about the Qouata Fell, is 
a veiy hi|^ country, called TeUemarken, and inhabited by a poor but 
hardy a^ enterprising race of men. The numerous clmta are ^led 
with watw, which ruwes down in rapids and oataraota with incredible 
velocity.. The waterfall of the Binkan Foss u 460 feet high. Theee 
waters uidte in three streams, which fall into the lake of Nord Soen, 
from which issues a powerful and rapid stream, the Skeen-El^ or 
Brevig-X^ The souutern districta of the province are mostly wide 
and fertile valleys, with a warmer climate than could be expected in 
such a high latitude. Agrioulture is duly attended to in the low 
grounds, and the hills are covered with forests of oak, pine, fir, and 
birc^ Those forests are the principal wealth of the countoy; they 
supply materials for the building of the numerous boats employed in 
flsnmg, and are also an article of export in tho sba^ of plauks and 
deals. The fishery is not important except that of lobsters, whioh 
are perhaps nowhere found in such immense numbers as along the 
Boumem coast between Hellesund (hast of Christiansand), and Lister 
Fiord (north-west of Lindesaaes). The London market is supplied 
with lobsters principally from these fisheries. The chief rivers are 
the Nid-Elf, which runs about 80 miles, and the Torridala-Elf, whioh 
hsa a length of about 100 miles; both are too ra^id to be navigated. 
The sea along the south and tho south-east ooast Is dotted with innu¬ 
merable rocks and islets. 

Besides the capital, Crbistiamsanc, which forms the subject of the 
next article^ the following places may be noticed: —Aremlal, north¬ 
east of Christiansand, is a small but pretty town built on rooks pro¬ 
jecting into the channel formed by the Trommo and other islmds 
near me mouth of ttie Nid-Elf. Its streets are formed partly by 
wooden bridges and partly by canals. Its harbour, which is safe but 
not large, is formed by the island of Trommo; ships lie close to the 
honsoi^ so great is the depth of water. The church is built of wood. 
A broad quay, facing the south-east, runs aioug tho principal street. 
Deals and planks are exported, and in its neignbournood some iron- 
mines are worked. There are tobacco factories, distiUeries, and 
ship-building yards. The pop\Uation, whioh consists chiefly of traders 
ana fishermen, is about 3600. Plekktfiord, on the west ooast near the 
head of Lai Fiord, has 8000 inhabitoats and a considerable trade. 


The harbour is good, but the channel of the Lai Fiord is narrow. 
Mmdal, between Christiansand and Caiie Lindesnaes, at the mouth 
of*the Mandals-Elf, has a safo harbour, to which veMels resort 
when damaged in the dangerous navigation of this sea. It exports 
salmon, both salt and dried, and has alMut 3000 inhabitants. Stavanger, 
on an arm of the Bukke Fiord, called the Tunge Fiord, has a spacious 
and safe harbour, and about 8000 inhabitant who are chiefly sup¬ 
ported by the herring fishwy. The annual take of herrings for 
curing avei-ages 800,000 barrels. The town, which is bne of the most 
ancient in Norway, is built cn a large promontory whioh commands 
fine views of the fiord with its numeroue islands and bays and the 
mountains on the mainland to eastward. Stavanger gave title to a 
bishop before the foundation of Christiansand; It still retains its 
cathewd, which, with the exception of that of Txm^hjem, is the 
finest specimen of gothio architecture in Norway. Re harbour of 
Stavanger is well sheltered by an island in front of the town. 
Steamers between Christiansand and the north-west coast of Norway 
put into Stavanger. 

The province is divided into the bailiwicks of Nedenai^ Mandali^ and 
Stavanger, which respectively comprise the eastern, southern, and 
western distoiots. 

CHRISTIANSAND, capital of the stift «r province of Christian- 
sand in Norway, and the residence of the stift-arntmand (high bailiff 
of the province) and of a bishop, is situated on the Topdals Fiord on 
the northern coast of the Sks^raok, opposite to the peninsula of 
Jutland, in 58* 10' N. lat, 8* 20' K long., and has about 12,000 
inhabitanta It stands on an extensive boy, where the Torridals- 
Elf enters the sea; its harbour is safe, and affords a secure shelter 
for vessels tbatnavigate the Baltic along this rooky coast. The town, 
wUbh was founded in 1641 by Christ^ lY., has long broad streets 
laid out with the utmost regularity, and covered in the middle with 
deep sand. The houses, though chiefly wood, are very neat and 

E leaara^ Md separated from one another by gardens. The cathedral 
I built <n gray stone, and in arohiteofeural pretensions ranks next to 
those of Trondhjemand Stavanger. There Isa Inranohnational bonk 
and a grammar sobool in the town. The town and theentoanoe of the 
harbour are defended by a fortoess erected on the Isle of Odderd. The 
principal hcanoh of industry is ship-building, this place being rituated 
In the' only dittnot of Norway where oak grows, and hence most of 
the vessels belonging to the merchants of Christlmnia and Diemmen 
are Vuilt heriC It exports lofastem, logs, and deals to Bngl«nd. 
Lobster fishing sfllNnlU oooupation to numbers of the popiAtlon. 
Steamen Mr leigalerl^^ Christiania and Trondhjem. In grave* 
yard «f Ommt^ ehuroh, wMoh ia alittla no^ of the town, and 


is reached by a hendsome bridge thrown aeroH the river, are eerwal 
ancient tombstones; among others one marked wtthraJRanle insorip: 
tion is supposed to be above 800 years old. About three miles fiboro 
Um town the TorruUls-Elf makes a fine fall, oalled Helfoa 

CHBISTIANSTAD, a fortified town in South Sweden, 1' 
N. lat., 14* 6' E. long., ia the oapital of Christianstads Liin. . [Swatev.] 
It is built on a peninsula in the Helge Lak% which is fcslned by tim 
river Helge An, and has a population of 4600. The streetaare stndflM 
and wide, and the houses mostly built of wood. The harbour of we 
town is AAu«, a small place about 10 miles ttom it at tiie. mouth of 
the river Helge An in the Baltic. The town was founded by Ohriatisn 
IV. of Denmaik. A cansl was begun in order to form a oonveaiant 
wateiHwmmunioaUon with tiie harbour, hut as its oommeroe wos^ 
and is still, very Umited, this work has TOne to deooy. Some woollen, 
and linen goods are made here, and good gloves. It has been reoeutly 
proposed to lay down a railway through Christi a natad from the 
Skelder Wik, an inlet of tiie Katt^at on the west of the Lftn to Ahua,; 
in order to relieve the oommeroe of South Sweden ftom thh Sound 
dues. t: 

CHBISTIANSUND. [Tbondhjbm.] -K. 

CHRISTOPHER’S, ST., or ST. KITT’S, one of the Carib^MA 
Isbrnds, was disoovei^ in November H93, by Columbus, whf was 
BO delighted with its appoaronoe that he gave it his own Chf^an 
name. At this time it was well peopled by the Ciuibs, by wM^ it 
was called Liamuiga, or the Fertile Island. It was never oopmised 
by the Spaniards, but was the first of the British settiements-ita ^e 
West Indies. A iwrty under Mr. Thomas Warner took posseudon of 
it in 1623, and four years afterwards it was shared with some French 
settlers. After %'arious severe contentions the isload was wholly 
ceded to tho English, in whose possession it remained till 1782, when 
it was token by the French, but restored at the peace of 1783. In 
1805 it was again ravaged by the French, who however did not retain 
possession. St. Kitt’s contains about 44,000 acres, nearly half of 
which is unfit for cultivation. The other part is almost entirely 
occupied with plautations of sugar-oane, leaving only a small portion 
for cotton, indigo, pasturage, and provisions. The centre of the 
island is occupied by nigged barren mountains, which ooutaiu soma 
hot springs. The highest point, called Mount Misery, 3711 feet 
above the sea, is an exhausted volcano, the crater of whioh ia still 
apparent. The soil of the plain ia chiefly a dark gray loam. The 
island ia divided into nine parishes, and contains four towns— Bab- 
SETBRBB, the oapital, Sandy Point, Old Road, and Deep Bay. St. 
Kitt’s is governed by a lieutenant-governor, and sends 10 members to 
the House of Assembly of the Leeward Islands, at Antigua, of which 
government it forms a part. The revenue in 1851 amounted to 
18,6664. Si. 2d., the expenditure to 14,6724. 7«. 6<4. The year 1861 
was considered a very proumerous year in cons^uenoe of the abun¬ 
dance of the harvest. The sugar exported in 1861 amounted to 
7270 hogsheads, being 2662 hogsheads more than was exported in 
1860. The value of the imports for 1861 was 112,7484. 3«. 2d., being 
an increase over those of 1860 of 20,2294. 10s. 6(4. The (dimate, 
though hot, is considered healthy, but the island is subject to Violent 
hurricanes. It lies north-west and south-east* 17 miles in length, and 
6 miles in breadth, and is aeparated from Nevis by..a stas^ on^A 
mile and a half wide. The pUmtations in the iaUnd are au in 

the hands of non-resident oiiltivatora, a system which to M 

prejudicial both to the interests of the proprietc^And Brtriparity 
of the Island. The education of the pwpla is (wnduoted by- 
Established Church, the Wesleyan Met^distiL. oaid tiie Morarii^ 
In 1861 the attendiuice of children at Churo^ schools was 79lL at- 
Wesleyan sphools 860, at Moravian solt^ 886. (Pcu-lKmipfi^. 
Paperi.) ^ 

CHRUDIM, atown in Bohemia, 62 miles E.S.1B. from Pra|pi% stiuids 
on the right bank of the Chrudimka, a feeder of tiie ElhtjvAnd* not 
far from the Pardubits atation on the Prague and Vienna 
in 48* 46' N. lat., 15* 60' E. loiw., and haa above 6000 icfhab||ba^ite. 
It is well built, surrounded with walls, and contains a ysgniflewii. 
collegiate church, a (Nipuchin convent* and a high soh<itPi^^''^M V^ty 
is a royal B|manage, and has its own civil court. I'he time of yiA 
foundation of Cbrumm is not known* but it is oertain that it was 
reckoned one of the Bohemian towns in the year 1065. - . 

CHUDLEIQH* Devonshire^ a market-town in the parithYf (Ohud*. 
lei^ and hundred of Exminster* is situated on the road. fi^pnvBkster 
to Plymouth, a short distance ieom tiie left bank of the' river TeifR* 
in 60* 86' N. lat* 8* 86' W. long.; cUstant 8 miles S. by Vfi iSrom 
Exeter, and 184 names S.W. from London by road. Btareronrstkltou 
of the South Devon railway* which is about 6 miles firqm Chud^l^^ 
is 202 miles from London. The populatien of the pas4sh ofi^Chiiidt 
Iri^ in 1861 was 2401. The living is a vioange in tna attbdMaMirF 
and diocese of Exeter. ^ 

The manor of Chudleigh formerly belonged to the .fcuho{!ia;,flK 
Exetw* who had a palace here. In the time of Edward Vl. wr piaaiiMr 
woe riieuated; is now tho property of Lord Cliflhrd. ^e j^va, 
whioh is situated in the mi^ of mudh picturesque scenery* aoiMuie 
chiefly of the main street. The houses are ratSbr i^regolarly^iu^ 
In 1808 a fire consumed the greater part of the town,* Umi- jsmye 
having been estimated at 60,0004 .; a subeoription for., r^jyf of 
poorer aufibrers, and to assist in re-building the honseit icaouiited^ 


OBUHLBIGH. 


Cilicia. 



80^0001. Thw« utf four Urgo oom-milUi ond « tuMrord. 
is •ktovMkfy taads in tho The Kiagsteigntaii Cuiel, 

4 lailM ia Ingth, oonotruoted at tiio coot of Lord aiflSmrd, aaa 
opou^ in 1841^ ^ been of Oonsidetable advantage to t^ town. 

wtriah oharoh waa dadioatad by Bishop Bronaaoombo on the 6th 
of NoTmber 1868; it eonaiats of a ohano^ nave, south aisU^ north 
tiinaapot and a tower, in which are ain bells, a <dobk and <dihnaB. 
niaahurah haa been reoentlv restored. The Wesl^an Methodists and 
Indepandeats have places of woiahip. There are British and National 
sbhODls. Pynaent's Rwa sd^ool, founded in 1669, haa an inoome from 
endowment of 80i. a'year, and had 38 aeholars in 1861; one of the 
numbnrwaa a free a^olar. A literary society has a librarv and 
reading^ooAu Saturday is the mariLetday. Fain are hud on 
Easter Tvasday, on the third Tuesday sad Wednesday in June, and 
on Oriobw Sn^ chiefly for oattia. A plot of ground called the Play 
Park is appropriated as a public pleasure ground. Cgbrooke Park, 
ths aaat^f Lord Clifford, mthin Mlf a mile of Chudleigh, is much 
visited B summer on account of its extensive and picturesque 

G unds, In the park, which is well wooded, are upwards of 500 
A of dacr. Chudleigh Rock and its remarkable and capacious 
cavern arp objects of great interest to visiters. From the summit 
ot the rock is obtained an extensive and beautiful prospect. The 
blue limestone, known as Chudleigh marble, is quarried hare in 
considerable quantities. 

(Polwheley JDevonthire; JUn^e Book qf Devon f UaiMooh of 
Devon I Qomvoxmieation from Chudleigh.) 

CHUMLBIQH. [DnvoRsHiRa.] 

CHUNJX>WSY. [Bahsillt.] 

CHUQUISACA, toe capital of Bolivia, in South America, is ritu* 
ated near 19° S. lat., and between 64° and 65* W. long.. It stands on 
a table>Und about 9000 feet above the sea-level, between the Pilco- 
mayo and the Guapai, and therefore near the watershed of the 
La Plata and the Amatsonas. The town, which was formerly called 
ChourcM, is well built, and has a magnifloent cathedral, with large 
towers rising from each angles “ The towers that rise," says Temple, 
** over each angle of the cathedral, and tiie domes and steeples of the 
numerous churches and convent^ give the city an appearance of 
splendour and extent from a distance; within it is a neat cheerful 
town." The population is about 26,000. The city was founded by 
one of Pizarro’s officers, on the site of an old Peruvian town called 
* Choqne Chaka,* or Bridge of Gold, the treasures of the Incas having 
pasBe<l through it on their way to Cusco. It formerly gave title to 
an archbishop, whose palace is now the residence of the president of 
the republic. Among the other public buildings worthy of notice are 
the Hall of Congress, in which the legislature of the republic meets; 
the University, established in aformer monastery; the Coll^ of Arts 
and Sciences and the Mining School, both, established in 1826. The 
climate of Cbuquisaca is delightful, owing no dcrabt in great part to 
its elevated site. (General l^ler; Temple, Frmeh in Pen, Ac.) 
CHUR. [CoiHB.] 

CHURCH, STATES OF THE. [Papal STAvaa] 
CHURCH-STBETTON, Shropshira, a small market-town and the 
seat 6t a Poor-Law Unioi^ in the parish of Church-Stretton and hun¬ 
dred of Muariow, is situated in 52° Sfl” N. lah, 2° 47' W. long.; 
dfrtant 18 ndles S. by Y^^m ShrowsVury, and 168 miles N.W. by 
frenu'-LopdoB by ,r(MAr ‘'Tke population of the township of Church- 
Sfretton in iSfll wa^ The living Is a rectory in the archdeaconry 
Ad-Spldp and dinoepw ii^jPiflifnfnrd Cbnroh-Stretton Poor-Law Union 


ifeford. 


nroh-Stretton Poor-Law Union 


tfontisiw 14 pa rijfr e Ci jSy i lB wn ships, with an area of 44,783 acres, and 
a peculation in 18olr ii^6|8!(j).' Church-Stretton is situated on the 
toMtyibe road froal Shrewsbury, in a narrow valley, 

l^unded S.E. by the CfSMonlilla, the high^ of which ia 1200 feet 
abow Be ^ea,. and 1^^% Myna, a range of hills 1674 foot, 

hi^ ia llA^ 'most eleriitn^|i8rt. The parish ehoroh is a omciform 
bmldii^ central tov4ty/. Some of the inhabitants sre employed 

.in'ties aaMiufbotura of flann^tuid of coarse Hnen cloth for packing 
wool sad ^ps. Sheep are' t^ared in considerablo numbers on the 
pUli; and'^lbw wool forms an important article in the trade of the 
town. The situation of the town is healthy, and the soil is good. 
Th6MB|BMt-day is Thursday. Fairs are held on March 10th, May 
litlklww^rd, September 26tii, and on the last Thursday in Novem- 
b tyr AgBpIgua mdt of Cumdoc Hill are some remains m an ancient 
SrtailwWuiiiil|lMMid ia the ne^hbouriiood is an insulated hill, with 
entflMlWinMtavn Ha entmni^ called Brooar^s Caatl» 
...CHHItCHTOWN. [Cork.] 

' CHUBAK,^fcM Lwd Maoartnty frrites ih^^ Chousaa Iriands, 
.opnmjporaf offjMnde on tite eastern eoast of ifldna, and forming an 
vnkMiMSgf bwflm provlnou of Che-kiang. Tksir number is vsnr great, 
■din or«p that part m the sea where SO** N. ut. cuts 

M. Aw *Bteunt<«i states tiiat eetweew the Q u ss aa Islands and 
, - BltuUBB o-Stybour, through a spaee of about 60 mSes in length and 
width, the number of Islands sKoseds 800; but others, 
) ty|j q |b uti y a«» less numerous, lie nortii uf ChaaaBlahmd. These 
Wiii B W w ishads eeirtain dlmoet as many hparhonrs or pMees of perfset 
" wsAt t y tom shipAcf ray burden. Most of Be ishmds eoasiet lA hille 
wMtW^fsipibr Mope rad rounded si thsBpb Ihoi^ mostW 
MM to SMfr^OBer Bey art divided by ehanam of sreot dspB 
Bem°liM a Tsiy inviting and oas of them in par^ 




ticular, oalled Poo-too, is described as a porfect paradise. It belongs 
to a ssot of rali^ous men, and oontaius 400 temples. The principal 
island, which gives its name to the group, is about 80 miles long, and 
varies in width from 6 to 8 miles. The surface is diversified by 

S leaaant heights and well-cultivated valleys. The chief harbour 
I on Be aouthem coast towards the Chinese continent, and only a 
few miles distant from Kee-to Point, tSe most eastern oa{ie of Chln& 
It is formed by three small ialanda, which lie about a mile fram 
Chusan, and haa four entrances; but these entrances are so com- 
ulctely shut in by Be remoter points, tiiat the harbour looks liko a 
lisko surrounded by hilU^ and it has excellent anchorage for veaaels. 
About a mile from this harbour is the capital of the island, Ting-gbae.' 
The intervening space is a plain intersected with rivulets end canals, 
rad cultivated like * garden. The road which traversea it tiioi^h 
good is very narrow, in order that as little land as possible may be 
lost to cultivation. The town is inclosed by walls 80 feet high, which 
overtop the housea Along the walls at the distanoe of every hundred 
yards are square stone towers. The town is ia some degree surrounded 
as well as intersected by canals, andv^o bridges thrown over them 
are steep and ascended by steps, lUce the Ruilto of Ysoioe. The 
streets, whioh are narrow, are paved with square flat etemea The 
houses are low and mostly of one story. The numerous shops contain 
chiefly articles of clothing, food, a|id furniture, whioh are arranged in 
good taste. Numerous towns villages are scattered over Be 
island. The productioua of the island include rice, wlunt, sweet 
potatoes, chestouta, walnuts, and tobacco. Tea, silk, and cotton are 
also produced to some extent. The mean temperature in Winter is 
about 41° Fahr.; in autumn it is about 68°. v. 

The Chusan Iidands are of great imporianoe to China in a eommss^ 
cisl view, espeoiaUy for its intercourse with Japan. This oommeroe is 
chiefly carried on by the three commercial towns of Niqg-po, Hang- 
tcheou, and Shang-hai, which are situated on the continent opposite 
to the islanda The junks^ by which this commerce is oarriM on, 
assemble at the Chusan Islands, and depart thence for Nangasaki. 
'The islands are of importance, as protecting the commerce from the 
Strait of Formosa on the south, to the peninsula of Shaug-tong on 
the noHb. If a foreign nation or a piratical chief ahouhl get posses¬ 
sion of them the whole poast above mentioned would be at their 
mercy, and the maritime mtercourse would be iutemipted. In 1840, 
in consequence of disputes between the British and Chinese govern¬ 
ments respecting some commercial transaotions at Canton, a British 
force was sent to the Chusan Islands, which captured them after a 
slight resistance. The Chinese government then became more 
disposed to yield, and aftm some negotiations a truce was agreed 
upon near Tientsiiig, between the Chinese imperial commiaaioner 
and the .B-itish plenipotentiaries, who left Chusan for Canton nn 
the 16th of November 1840. On the 24th of February 1841 the 
British troops were compelled to abandon the Chusan Islands on 
account of their tmheaithiness. The Chinese refusing to fulfil the 
conditions of theHreaty of Tientaing, the Chusan Islands were again 
captured in 1842, after a vigorous defence, and the British army 
advanced towards Nanking. Upon this the peace of 1842 was agreed 
to, by which Chusan was restored to the Chinese, and the ishuM of 
Hong Kong ceded to the British in perpetuity. [Cbiita ; Hoira 
Kono.] 

CILICIA, an ancient divition of Asia Minor, waa bounded N. by 
the Taurus, which separated it from Cappadocia and Lycaonia; 3. by 
the MediterraiHin Sea; E. by the Amanus range, which separated it 
from Syria; and W. by Pampbylio. AeecNrding to Herodotus (v. 62), 
the Euphrates was the boundary of Cilicia and Armenia. Cilicia 
anciently comprised two divisions, the names of which were derived 
from their physical character. The western and mountainous pi^ 
was called the Rough Cilicia (Tpetx*n), and the eastern part the Plain 
CUieia (neffidr, eampestris). Many attempts have been mode by ancient 
and m<^eru writers to account for the name Chlicia; the Greeks de¬ 
rived it from Cilix, son of Agenor, who was said to have colonised 
thie country. (Herod, vii. 91.) The inhabitants were formerly called 
Hypachasi, according to Hero<lotas (viL 91). Level Cilicia is described 
by Xenophon as a large, beautiful, well-watered plain, qbonnding in 
all kinds of forest-trees and vines. It yielded sesame, panic, selmn, 
millet, wheat, and barley, whioh with rice, sugar, and cotton are still 
cultivated there. The aai,e-pa]m is indigenous. Mquntainona Cilicia 
was famous for a fine breed of horses; Be annual tribute of the 
Cilieians to Darius consisted of 860 white hones and 500 talents of 
eiiver. (Hwod. iii 90.) It auso contained mnoh timber, and cedar 
esproiolly was abundant there. 

The first town in Mountainoiit Cilicia on leaving Pluttphylia was 
Coraoesinm, aocording to Strabo (pp^ 667, d, 670, a, Casaubon). The 
modern name is Alaya; it is n strong natural fo rtress sitaated on a 
high and almost insulat^ roek. CAnqesiam held out against Antio- 
ehos. (Livy, xxxiiL 20; BeaufortTe ' K^nunania.’) * 

The next town of importanM waa Sq^uiS situated on a steep hill. 
The emperor Trajan •died there, and the town waa afterwards called 
Trajanopolis: the uMdern name is Selinty.' Anemurium (now 

Anamour) is the moel southern print of Asia Miu<w; and probabljr 
from this olroitmBtaBoe derived its nara^ which means * windy poinh 
The small town rad pert of Crienderis l^now CheUndreh) liee betwara 
Anemnrium and Selooria, Be modrin. Selefkeh. The ruina of Be 
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ancient Seleuoia are many milea from the riiore, on the west side of 
Ihe river Calycadnus (Gkik-Su), which ift>w at any rate flows into 
the sea a few miles east of Cape Zephytimn. (Beaufort, p. 226.) A 
ooast-ranm separates the vsll^ of the Qdk-Su (the most extensive 
level in Mountainoos Cilicia) from Ihe sea; on the north it is screened 
by the Taurus. The genem course of the river is eastward to Selef- 
below which it enters the sea. The shore presenbi a line of 
noble promontories and white marble olifiii rising perpendicularly from 
the sea. This rocky character diminishes a few miles west of Selef- 
keh, where tiie higl^nds begin to recede from the coast. Many rare 
kinite of animals and birds are found on the coast, and almost every 
district is said to have some peculiar to itself. (Beaufort, p. 209.) In 
tho time of Cicero, Cilicia was famous for panthers. 

There is no town of much importance between Seleflceh and the 
river Latmus (now Lamas),' which was tiie boundary of Mountainous 
Cilicia. (Strabo, p. 671, e.) Here the rocks and clifis cease, and are 
succeeded by a gravelly beach and broad plains, which extend to the 
mountuns. The plain of Cilicia was drained by three laige rivers— 
the Cydnus (now the river ol .Tersus); the Swus (now the Sihun); 
and the I*viamuB (now the Jihun)—all of which were navigable to a 
csonsiderable distance from the sea, but small boats can how with diffi¬ 
culty cross the bars formed by alluvial deposits at their mouths. The 
Cydnus passes through the celebrated Cllician Gates. The Sarus at 
Adana is above 800 feet wide. Adana or Adanah is still a place of 
some trade; it gives name to a pashalio, and is surrounded by a fer¬ 
tile tract of well-cultivated gardens. The Jihun is 490 feet wide half 
a mile above its mouth; on its eastern bank, and near its mouth, in 
iM^ent times stood Mallus. ^ The river breaks through the Taurus 

m frightful chasm well described by Strabo (p. 586); in its lower 
course it now divides into several arms, and forma a delta. [Anatolia.] 
lie principal towns in Level Cilicia were Soli, Tarsus or Tarsi, and 
Issus or Issi. (Xenoph. * Anab.’ L 2, 23, 26.) Soli was afterwards 
called Pompeio|mliB, because Pompey settled the remains of the 
pirates there. This town was tho birthplace of Chrysippus and of the 
poets Philemon and Aratus. (Strabo, p. 671, d.) 

Tarsus, anciently one of the most celebrated cities in Asia Minor, 
still bears a respectable rank : its modem name is Tersoos. Tarsus 
was the birthplace of the apostle Paul, and a school for the study of 
philosophy and the arts. It stood in a plain on the bonks of the 
Cydnus. The water of the Cydnus, as of the other rivers along this 
coast which carry down tho melted snow from the ridges of Taurus, 
is extremely cold ; injudicious bathing in it proved fatal to Frederick. 
Barbarossa, and nearly so to Alexander tho Groat. Tho Cydnus has 
undergone a great change from the deposits carried down from the 
mountains: formerly it received large ships of war; now none but 
the smallest boats can enter it. (Beaufort, p. 265.) Issus was situated 
hk the eastern port of tho plain of Cilicia, at the head of i^e Issic 
Gulf, or Gulf of Scanderoon: here Alexander defeated Darius b.o. 833. 
The Pyramus, between Tarsus and the plain of Issue, has brought 
down such a quantity of sand and earth that the river has been 
diverted twenty^hree miles from its ancient course : in Strabo’s time 
the Pyramus entered the sea a little to the east of Cape Megarsus 
now tho mouth is not much wet ■ * — 
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distance, and bursts forth again through a cleft of Moimt Taurus: 
he was well aware of the immense deposits which were brought down 
by the stream. Cilima included the level strip of land along the 
eastern shore of the Issic Gulf. [Amanit&^ (m 

The origin of the Cilicians is uncertain; they were probably a 
Phoenician colony. (Herod. yU. 91.) Their ohwooter in historical 
periods did not stand very high, and in this respect they were com¬ 
monly dossed with the Cappadocians. They were the only nation 
within the Halys except the Lydans whom Croosus did not reduce. 
(Herod, i. 28.) Our earliest information represents them as governed 
by kings; and when Cilicia become one of the Persian satrapies it 
evidently continued to be governed Iw native kings, subject of course 
to the Persian empire. The name of one of the Cilioitin kings, Syen- 
nesis, is familiar to the reader of Xenophon’s 'Anabasis’ (L 2), and he 
was not the first of his name. Herodotus (i. 74) mentions one as con¬ 
temporary with Alyattes; and .£sohylus (‘ Pars.’ 326, Dindorf) has 
immortalised the bravery of another who joined Xerxes in his expe¬ 
dition against Greece. 

Cilida became a Macedonian province dn the down&ll of the Persian 
emffire; Beleuous and his descendants, after die death of Alexander, 
held the BoverdgntyriU Pompey reduced the level oouptry to aRoman 
province. Cicero was' pro-consul of Cilicia A,T7.a 702; and for his 
suooses against those who hod fortified riiemselves in titte mountains, 
end had held out agmnst his predecessor Appius Claudius Pulcher, 


hAmie a province, (Strabo, xiv. pp. 668-676, Casaub.; and Beau- 
fdplFs 'Konmania.’) 

Cincinnati, a city, the capital of Hamilton ooimty, in the 
jAete of. Ohio,^ is situated on the right bank of the Ohio River, 
«ad 20 mfles above the mouth of the Gnat Mjatnl ^yer, in 
M* 6' 84* 27' W. long.; distant 494 miles from the mouth of 

the Ohioy end 1447 miles N,B. 1^ N. from New Orleans. The popula¬ 


tion in 1800 was 760; in 1610 it was Ww ; in 1880 it eras 
1840 it was 46,888; in 1860 it^akincreased to. 110||8i , 

Cincinnati is the lat^t inland oily in the Umt^ S t a t e s, . »hd 
with respect to the citiee of the«Un4>n gencMdly, ipoks jrayUi 
in point of populaticm. It is goyeraed' 1^ a majror, rs0fti(|fcp£' 
and municipal town couuoiL It has a separate'judi|ri«^i oi^ahai^ 
mereial court to try causes arising between merchants.-.- 
stands inabeautifm -valley about 12 miles in oiroumfereno^ wjhim' 
is surrounded by hills, and is divided into two nearly emal parts -ly 
the river Ohio. The first settlement took place here in Deoeblbcy 
1788. In laying out the divisions ef land appropriated to individuals, 
one square mile in each township was reserved for sohoql purposes, 
and one section in each for the support of religions sodjeties. , The 
city was incorporated in 1819. The streets ore rogulai^ Jlaid <ouii, 
and cross each other at right angles, except where they ajfproooh 
river side. The city is built partly on the first bazm of the riyear, 
which is about 48 feet above low water-mark, and pai'^r on we 
second bank, which has a further elevation of about 60 ffilh -^The 
streets which run east and west from the river are called FirribSetaadjf 
Third streets, Aa, according to their order in the seriM; -llii lilwDuts 
which run north and south are called Walnut-street, Syoamo m ei &^ t, 
Aa, after the forest-trees of the district. The streets are in.^ 
weU pave^ Tho public buildings, many of which u.*e of con 
elegance, include several public halls, the county and city courts^ a 
mercantile exchange, an observatory, a museum, four theatres, and 
numerous buildings belonging to litenuy and philosophical institu¬ 
tions. Thera are in the city aliout 80 churches, of which a consider¬ 
able number ore spacious and handsome edificra; there are also 
3 colleges, 4 medical schools, a law school, a college and several 
educational seminaries for females, 6 olassioal schools, and numerous 
public schools. Cincinnati is the seat of extepaive and varied manu¬ 
factures, including machines of different kin^ Carriages, waggons, 
cutleiy, edge-tools, mathematical and optio|l' mstrumeut^ pottery, 
hats, Ac. There are numerous foundriee,‘lam rouing-mills, tan-yar<i^ 
breweries, distilleries, flour-mills, ij^w-na^-'glass-works, ice-packing 
establishments, soap and candle wor ta ^'S^mboat building-yards, 
stereotype foundries, wine manufaotb]^^'4!0bacco factories, Ac. 

The navigation of the Ohio and-the onerous canals and railways 
which communicate vrith the city offorg 'Cincinnati valuable op|>oi'- 
tunities of cultivating commercial intercourse with other cities and 
states in the Union. lia jposiMon on* the Ohio renders it also an 
important centre of tr^pi$^'STjihili in ^ farther development must 
add rapidly to the wea3l*ted'lmpo|^W of the city. The Miami 
Canal and the Ohio divlqiotik''<>f thtf^’abash and lilrie Canal, form a 
lino of commumcation_..«it3lb^261 mite, in length between the Ohi<» 
and Lake Erie. The Little Atemi ig^ray to .Cleveland traverses a 
distance of 255 miles; thi^inejlffilltiTHamilton,and Dayton railway, 
with its connected reilW9^4f9 « mdu^y, 218 miles; and numerous 
other lines, completed^'ui progress, render Cincinnati the centre .of 
the railway system of.rile Western States. There is ootumunioation 
by electric telegraph between this city and every large city from 
Maine to Florida, and from the AUantic to beyond the MissisaippL 
The traffic on the river is carried on chiefly by steamers, plying to 
Fittsbtug and Rew Orleans. Tho number of steam-vessels which 
arrived in the port during the year ending August Slat 1850 was 
8698 : the departures were 3298. The amount of shipping’ofrned in 
the Cincinnati distriot in 8510 was 17,181 ton% all of which except 
vessels amounting to 276 tons burden wmo navigated by steam 
poweri There are upwards of 60 newspapers and periodicals 
published in Cincinnati, of which 8 are pubmtbed daily, l^nc the 
city are two beautiful suburban villages, Mount Auburn an^'W&aut' 
Hills, occupying elevated sites, and chiefly used, as plam of 
residence by Cincinnati merchants. The New School Presbyterians 
have on important theological institution at Walnut Hills,’'balled tiie 
Lime Seminary, from Uie name of its .earliest benefaoto^ who were 
mprehonte in New Orleana There are numerous vineyimds in the 
neighbourhood of the city. - . 

(Cotton, Otuetteer of the United JSlatet of Ameriei^ 1863.)' 

CINCO VILLAS. [Abaook.] 

CINTRA. [Estobmaouba, PoKTtrouESB.] 

CIOTAT, LA. [teooHits-bu-RHdNB.] 

CIRCARS, NOB^HERN, a laige maritime province, lylwg ^letWeen 
15” and 20” N. lot, and between 80” and 86” K long,, tgtegds.idong 
the wratem side of the Bay of Bengal, firom the T.»fai on 

rile north to the river Qondegama on .the sou^ It has 4htis the 
district of Cuttack for its northern, and the Camatie nrovinoe for its 
souriiem boundary; on the east it hM-the Bay oJ^Beogsli'^slrag • 
line of ooast extending 470 miles; ond.on the west sfh Cr|iaa, Gund> 
wana, the dominions of the Rsja of Berar and- of the-Njlbiite^ and. 
ceded Balaghaut districts. The overage breadthor^OnmtoviiiM-hi 
aboirt 80 miles, and its area about 38,000 squorj^i^rndte. A 
oonrinued range of mountains, imponable by carriagss sad dUiohlt 
tor hoi!semen,«xtends along the whole westmm franrier, the 
Chflka Lake on the norrii to the bonk o( the Oodavery on |Im south. 
South of ^that river the ptbvinoe' Is separated from the' Nksun's 
territory by s detached ranm of small hilta The pri>viiw|.ia w a te r e d 
by several small whiw rise amoi^ the hills fonaii^. the wsatain 

frontier, and fl<ur into tteJ9sy of Bengal; it nowtaii IflESu^-ilis 
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wat«n( QCtfto Qodavery and -B^ina rirero, whose mouths ore within 
tlnl^roTUMiB. ■ . / ^ 

^fhe Ci^n are politically divided into seven die^nots: Chioncole, 
.'(SdaPiUy^HUoKi^Chmjn™! Ouqtoor, Rajamundry, and Vizogapatam. 
4n^6uma2e of these dutriS^ exhibits a general uniformity. About 
'ii|av 19 Cdd^ - of June' the western wind sets in, accompanied by 
xnadBratie showan^ UQtil the end of August, when the harvest of the 
■mall ^niins is secured. From the banning of September to the 
end of the following month the rain is more abimdant; the wind is 
generally violent as November approaches, and then changes to the 
north-east, when the rice-harvest^ which constitutes the main depen- 
dedoe of the inhabitants through the greater part of the province, is 
housed. The season is then fair and pleasant, and at the vernal 
equinox the maize harvest commences. The season between the end 
of March and the setting in of the rains in the middle of June is 
hot, but the temperature is somewhat moderated by the sea braeze 
during the day. The soil toward the south is better than in the 
north. SVuits and garden vegetables are scarce. Sug^r, cotton, and 
tobacco are produced, and of the tobacco some is exported. The 
forests upon the hills to the west contain abundance of teak-wood of 
large growth. At the principal mouths of the Godavery ship¬ 
building is carried on, and vessels of 600 tons burden have been 
constructed. From the nature of the country o great part of the 
trade is prosecuted in coasting vessels. The aggregate burden of 
these vessels exceeds 50,000 tons. 

The district of Chicacole forms the largest portion of the recently 
created electorate of Qanjam, including its capital. Exclusive of 
mountain streams, which are numerous during tho rainy season, 
Chicacole is -watered by four rivers, tho mouths of which ai^e at the 
towns of Chicacole, Calingapatam, _ Bimlipatam, and Visagapatiim. 
There are few extensivp plains in this district. The town of Ohica- 
cole, the Moliammed^ name of which is Maphus Bander, is in 
18“ 15' N. lat., and long. It is irregularly built on the rising 

ground which forms thb jipHh bank of the Chicacole River. This 
river rises in the mountisd^is of Guudwiina, and joins the sea three 
miles below tho town, wher^t is "about 1760 feet broad. The centre 
of the town contains barraiW^*whioli ore little used, and there are 
nunierouH mosques, tho pribcipol of which, a building of stone, 
orectefl in tlie year 1051 of»lha Hegjra (a.d. 1641) is h«dd to be of 
considerable sanctity. Con^pilly district, calleil by the Moham¬ 
medans Mnstaphanaghur, iir teparated fpom Ellore and Rajamundry 
by the salt-water river This river is navigable by boats 

to the Colair Lake, the murptllslmen of which it carries off to the 
sea; this it reaches after*a winoS^ conrae .between Samaldong imd 
GuUapollam. The . town of .|HmcMmWtf, ^e-capital of the district, 

stands in 16“ 37' N. lat.,K io& This place was formerly 
a fortress of some strength, but ’'are now in ruins. The 

districts of Ellore.and Condapiliy .oc6Ci|^'the. whole^of the terri- 
tery of tho province comprehended betwajUb the Kistna and the 
Qodavery. 'The town of Ellore, situated in 16“ 43' N. lat., 
81“ 15' E. long., is the resideow of'the cmliector of tho Masulipatam 
district, of which collectorate Ellore district forms a part, 'fho houses, 
which are one story in height, are built with some regularity. 
Quntoor district lies between tho Kistna and the Qondegama. The 
soil is veiy fertile. From the want of moisture during a great part 
of the year the cultivation of rice is little attended to, but tlie most 
luxuriant harvests of maize are raised. Ountoor, the chief town, is 
situated in 16“ 17' N. lat., 80“ 32' E. long. It is extensive, but irregu¬ 
larly built; the walls of the houses are of mud, and the roofs of 
many, are thatcheiL It contains a great number of trees, ^d 'is 
divided into two poi'tions by a large reservoir. 'The district of 
Rajamundry lisa on both sides of the Godavery river, but prinoi- 
j^y on tile left side. The soil is feHile, particularly the island of 
Nagaruin, a teiangular space, comprehending an area of 600_ square 
miles, whioI| is formed by two great branches into which the 
Godavery divides, 35 miles from the sea. Besides the^ two greater 
branches of the river by which it is inclosed, this island is intersected 
by five lesser branches, and the means of irrigation thus afforded, 
together with the slimy mould brought down by the greatest river 
of tile Deooan, render the soil highly productive. The forests pr^uoe 
an abundance of teak timber, and in the plains sugar, rice, ginger, 
turmerio, and various leguminous plants are raised. Cotton is also 
generally cultivated. The capital Sajamimdry is on the left bank of 
the Godavery, about 6 miles from ite mouth, in 16° 59' N. lat., 
81 “ 58 ' E. long. The town is long, but narrow, extending along an 
elevated bank. a^ioining the river. During the dry season the 
Godavery is here' a clear blue stream, exhibiting many islands and 
shoals, and the banks on both sides are from 20 to 80 xeet high, but 
in the rainy season the stream is a-mile broad and vary deep. Viza- 
gapatam. xQatrict, which lies to the north of Rajamundry, is moun¬ 
tainous f a lofty ridge runs parallel to tho sea-shore, and frequently 
within a very snort distance of it, through nearly its whple extent; 
to the westward of this ridge is another ohahi: intermediate 

apace is«« narrow and well-cultivated valley. The town .of Fizo- 
popedom lies on the coast in 17“ 42'N. lat., 88“ 24' E. long., near to 
a promontory called the * Dolphin’s Noso,' a xnounuw about 
1600 feet high. ^ Tho town oontains a oonsiderablo number of nrell- 
built housM: but the situation bring unhsalthy, the place has been 
OEOQ. MV. vou M. 
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almost wholly deserted by Europeans, who have retinxi to the 
village of Waltier, about 34 miles from the town, with which it 
communicates by w exceUent road. There is a Hindoo temple of 
great xaxae and anii<}uity at Sesnachittuin, near Vizagapatam* 

The Northern Circors were among the earliest of the territorial pew- 
sessions of the East India Company, 'fhey were granted in August 
1766 by the Mogul Shah Allum, “ by Vay of free gift, without tbs 
least participation of any person whatever in the same.” lu Novem¬ 
ber of tho following year, this grant was recognised by the Nizam or 
Soubahdar of the Decoan. The district of Giintoor was at the date 
of the grant held os a jaghire for life by Bozaulet Jung, the Nizam’s 
brather, by an agreement with whom the Company rented that dis¬ 
trict, and it did not come into their actual possession until the death 
of Bcusaulet Jung in 1788. For the whole province tlie Company paid 
to the Nizam an annual' pesheush ’ or tribute of seven lacs of rupees 
(70,0002.), which was redeemed in 1823 by the payment of atout 
1,200,0002., in virtue of which tho Circars are now held in full 
sovereignty by tho British, 'fho natives arc represented os being 
superior both in appearance and in private character to the natives 
of Beug^ 'I'he province is settled on the zamiudaty system, and the 
old ziimiudars ara said to be a remarkably fine and noble race of men : 
UH regards tho cultivators of the soil, they are very much on the footing 
of the Scottish ebieftaius of former days, tho attachment between the 
t'tvo classes being continued through succeeding generations. 'With 
tho exception of a few Mohammedans settled in the towns, the popu¬ 
lation of the Northern Circars is wholly Hindoo. They ais composed 
of two nations, the Teliiiga and the Oaria, or Orissa, who speak and 
write diffei'cnt dialects, and have distinguishing customs and rites, 
although both adhere to the fundamental doctrines and discipline oi 
the Hindoo faith, and give undisputed pre-etniueuce to tho Brahmins. 
The people Ixave lived from time immemorial under the s^plo form 
of villa^ government, and have preserved unaltered the’names and 
limits of each of their villages, with its establishment of officers and 
servants, undisturbed by the changes which have transferred the 
sovereignty of the land from one set of rulers to another. Diflerent 
clustem of llauelee villages have been formed into z imiudaries, which 
have becu put up to public auction, the purchasers being entitled to 
hereditery |K>8session upon payment of tho revenue lixetl m perpetuity 
upon the cntii-e lauds of the zamindary. Tho revenue collected in 
the Northern Circars is said by Major Hennell to have amounted in 
1753 to about 43 lacs of rupees (43(),00u2.) per annum. By a statement 
furnished by tho East India Company in 1832, it appears that the 
revenue had then been augmented to 76,68,018 rupees (766,8002.), an 
augmentation of nearly 802. per cent. ^ 

(Reimell, Memoir of a Map of IfindHatan ; Mill, I/ietory of Britieh 
India ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

CIRCASSIA, or the cotmtiy of the Circassians or Tscherkesses, is 
situated along the northern declivity of the Caucasus, and is now 
understood to comprehend the whole of this tract from the shores of 
the Black Sea to the viuinity of those of the Caspian, so that not only 
those portions which were formerly called the Groat and Little Kabar- 
dla, but also Tclieuhniu, the country, of the Midszeges or Tohetch- 
enes, who live towards the shores of the Caspian Sea, between the 
Terek and the Kuma, are inchtded in it. [C.vroASUS.] Tho rivers 
Torek and Kuban, os far as their wnu'ses lie cast and west, arc consi¬ 
dered as couatitiitiug the northern boundary ; and the highest part 
of tho Caucasian chain forms the southern. The greater ]Utrb of this 
country has been in some degree subjected to the sway of Russia, and 
forms tho province of Hither Caucasia, to which is assigned by Russian 
official documents an area of 41,410 squai-e milos, with a iiopalation 
of 402,300 in 1846. 

The greater pai’t of this country is a succession of mountaiu ridges, 
which branch off from the northern side of the Caucasus, and termi¬ 
nate near the rivera Terek and Kuban, and of valleys which lie 
between them. The mountain ridges lower gradually, but witli 
abrupt declivities as they proceed northwmvl, and are commonly 
covered with wood in their lower portions. The highest of these 
oollateral branches is that which detaches itself from Mount Elbruz 
[CaucasusJ, runs north between 42” and 43“ E. long., and terminates 
abruptly near 44“ N. lat. in Mount Bechtau, which iif 4320 feet 
high. This range is nearly destitute of trees, and oontaiua a great 
number of warm and othe. springs, which are much viaited. Between 
the mountains ore many extensive and well-watered valleys, which 
are very fertile : they contain numerous narrow passes, which render 
the access to ^era very diffi«.-ilt to an invading enemy, and tend to 
foster those pradateiy habits for which the inhabitants are notorious, 
n nd which render them the scourge of travellen and of their neighbours 
in the plain. Tho Russians, though nominally masters of tho country, 
are not able to prevent their hostile excursions. Their generals and 
other officers have often been made prisoners, and have obtained their 
liberty only by paying large ransoms. To protect the a^acent plains, 
the Russian government has established a line of small fortifioatioiu 
along the banks of thp Terek, Kama, and Kuban. The TobernJ-Gori, 
or Black Mountains, which form the northern and lower part of the 
Caucasian chain, and are so called from their being densely covered 
with foliage, which oontraats strongly with tho snow-clad crest of 
the eastern part of the ohain, are rent and broken into ni^ww 
and ridges; on the wertern side, between Auapa^d Sttiyuk- 
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Kal^, forming inaocetnible gonm and defilfw. All this region is 
untraversed by a single road, and some of the tribes here have been 
able to maintain their independence against the Russians. 

There are no towns in Circassia, the habits of the people being 
opposed to the concentration of a great number of houses or of people 
on one spot. They live in small villages, the site of which is fre¬ 
quently changed. They cultivate the fertile soil of their valleys, 
which yield grain of excellent qxudity; millet and barley are the 
favourite grains, but wheat and rye, with vegetables and tobacco, are 
also raised. Agricultural operations are performed by the aid of 
oxen; mules and asses are the beasts of burden. The vine is culti¬ 
vated on the sunny slopes, and good wine is made; but it is spoiled 
by b^g kept in pitched skina Eveiy family possesses several hives 
of bees: honey is consumed in vast quantities, and mead is a favourite 
beverage. The country abounds with every description of timber, 
which is left to decay for want of means of transit. The Turks used 
before the Russian occupation of the country to ship considerable 
quantities of oak, valona, and box for Constantinople. The rearing of 
cattle is more attended to than agriculture, as the mountain-plateaus 
afford excellent and abundant }>a8tures, and the banks of the nume¬ 
rous brooks are fringed with luxuriant meadows. Their horses are 
of a fine breed, and equally strong, swift, and beautiful; the people 
are proud of them, and, like the !^douins, preserve the gene^ogies 
of their breed : they are used only for the sadiUe. The sheep, which 
are of the broad-tailed kind, are also inudi esteemed. Cattle are 
small. Milk, with millet, forms the principal food of the inhabitants, 
and they make of it an inebriating beverage called ‘ kumiss.’ As they 
are Mohammedans they do not rear swine. Hunting is followed by 
the chiefs as a diversion. * 8alt, gunpowder, fire-arms, calico, and 
woollen cloths are the chief imports. 

The Circassians, or Tschorkesses, are the most numerous of the dif¬ 
ferent nations that inhabit this country. They occupy the lower part 
of the mountains and valleys from the river Sundsha or Sunja on the 
east to near the shores of the Black Sea. They consist of eleven tribes, 
independent of one another, and governed by their own hereditary 
princes and hereditary nobility. Their internal government resembles 
the feudal system. As the eastern portion of their country is called 
Kabardafa, they have bean sometimes called Kabardians; it is certain 
that the Kabo^ians and Circassians belong to the same stock and speak 
the same language. Kabardah being of easy access to the Russians, 
has been subject^ to them for a considerable time. The Terek divides 
it into Great and Little Kabardah. To the east of the river Sunja 
live the Midszeges, also called Kistes and Tchetchenes, who differ 
entirely from the Cfircassiang in language, but not much in character, 
being, if mssible, still greater robbers. West of them are some 
smaller tribes, but the most western portion of the Oaucasus is inha¬ 
bited by the Abhasians, who are less addicted to war than the Circas¬ 
sians, and more willingly submit to the Russians. [Caucasus.] 
Many Tartars and Cossaks are settled in Circassia. The traffic in 
femide slaves has long been carried on between the Circassians and 
Turks; it was checked for a while by the Russians, but by a treaty 
between them and the Circassians in 1K45, the traffic was re-established. 
About 1000 young girls are sold yearly by their parents, and. carried 
to the Constwtinople market. 

(Fallas; Keineggs; The Caueaaua, by Ivan Golovin; Bpeueer, Travde 
in Western Caucasus.) 

CIRENCESTER, Gloueestersbire, colloquially called Gicester, an 
ancient market-town, parliamentai'y borough, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Cirencester and hundred of Crowthome 
andMiuty, is situated on the river Churn, in ffl” 4S'N. lat., 1° 58’ 
W. long.; distant 17 miles S.E. from Gloucester, 88 miles W.N.W. 
firom London by road, and 96 miles by the Great Western railway. 
The town is governed by two constables and fourteen wardsmen, who 
are elected annually; and returns two members to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment. The population of the borough in 1861 was 6096. The living 
is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Bristol and diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Cirencester Poor-Law Union contains 89 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 86,170 acres, and a population in 1861 of 
21,328. 

Cirencester occupies a portion of the site of an important Roman 
military station. By Ptolomseus it is called Corinium; by Richard of 
Cirenoeater, Corinum; and by Antoninus, Durooomovium. Three 
Roman roads met here: the Foasway, the Ermine-street, and the 
loknleld Way. It is said that tl^e walla of the town were 2 miles in 
circumference. The Roman remains which have at various times 
been discovered at Cirenomter are of uncommon extent, viuiety, and 
interast. From the character of the villas which have been traced 
Corinium appears to have been the residence of a wealthy people. 
Hypooausts of elaborate construction, tesselated pavements, some of 
them of very superior design and execution, statuettes, pottery, fibulae, 
bracelets, beads, and other personal ornaments, coins, statara (a sort 
of steel-yards), weights, &c., have been found, as well as sepulchral 
Inscriptions of much historical value. Some vwy important dis- 
ooveries were made in the latter part of the year 1849, wnioh, as well 
as the other antiquities found here, are fully described in ^e work of 
Professor Buokman referred to at the end of this article. 

Dutiaff the Heptarchy, Cirencester was successively included in the 
Ungdome of Wessex and of Merda. In 879 it was stormed and 


taken by the Danes, and was the seat of a great oounidl^held by 
Canute. It was again stormed and completely dismantled dn the dvu 
war between Henry III. and the borons. A magnificent abbey for 
black canons was built in 1117 by Henry I., on &e foimdation of a 
college for prebendorim, which was established by the Saxons lohg 
before the Conquest. The revenue of this abbey at the dissolution 
was 10511. 7s. Id.; its mitred abbot had a seat in Parliament 

Cirencester pariah ohoroh is a fine old structure, partly of the 18th 
and partly of the 16th centuries. The building is especially interest¬ 
ing on account of its mag^fleent porch-house and mortuary chapels. 
Its embattled tower oontains a p«d of twelve bells. In the Interior 
are several interesting monuments. A new ohoroh, dedicated to St. 
John Uie Baptist, has been recently erected. The Independents, 
Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, Quakws, and Unitarians have places 
of worship. The Free Grammar school, founded in 1750, hM an 
income of 281. a year, and had 42 scholars in 1862. There are an 
Endowed paroohM school, three hospitals supported from endow¬ 
ments, almshouses, a savings bank, a museum, a public library, and a 
dispensary. A county court is held. An agricultural college of a com¬ 
plete and important character was established at Cireueestor in 1846. 

Cirencester is not a place of much trade ; its appearance is that of 
a very respectable and opulent country town. The town is paved 
and fight^, and well supplied with water. The market days are 
Monday and Friday. Fairs are held on Easter Tuesday, on July 18th, 
on the Monday before and after Michaelmas, and on November 8th, 
chiefly for agricultural stock and produce. In the vicinity is the 
handsome mansion of Oakley Park, the seat of Earl Bathurst. Oakley 
Park and woods are celebrated both on account of their picturesque 
character and of the frequent mention of them in the letters of Pope, 
Swift, and their correspondents. 

(Atkyna, Gbiucestershire Rudder, Cirefoee^r ; Lysons, Reliqube 
Britannico^Romance ; Professor Buckman audC. H. Newmarch, Illus¬ 
trations of the Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester ; Communication 
from Cirencester.) 

ClTEAUX. [CfiTB-D’OB.] 

CITTA VECCHIA [Malta.] 

CIUDAD REAL. [Castilla la NuIiva.] 

CIUDAD RODRIGO. [Lkok.] 

CIVITA-DI-PENNE. [Abbuzzo.] 

CIVITX-DUCALE. [Abhdzzo.] 

CIVITA-SAN-ANGELO. [Abkuzzo.] 

CI’YITA VE’CCHIA, a town and sea-fiort in the Papal States, the 
capital of the Delegation of Civita ’Veochia, and the port of Rome, is 
situated on the Mediterranean, 40 hiilos N. W. from Rome, and has a 
population of about 7000. Its harbour is formed by two piers, or 
moles, of marble blocks, first raised by Trajan and afterwards restored 
under the popes. At the entrance between the extremities of the two 
moles is another mole, or breakwater, formed of large pieces of rook 
thrown into the sea, under the reign of the same emperor. On the 
southern extremity of the breakwater is the lighthouse, which stands 
in 42“ 4’ 6" N. let; 11” 46' B. long. Pliny the Younger (‘ Epist.' 31) 
describes the manner in which the breakwater and the piers were 
made. There is from 14 to 18 feet depth of water in the harbour, 
which is the only safe one on the south coast of the Papal States; it 
is frequented by about 1000 vessels of various siaes, most of them 
coasting vrasels, in the course of the year. There is a lazaretto for 
ships coming from infected countries. There are docks also, and a 
prison for galley-slaves. The lighthouse and the citadel were built 
afte^ designs by Michael Angelo. The present town of Civita Veoohia 
was built by Pope Leo IV., and is regularly fortified. The massive 
architecture of the buildings round tho harbour gives the place an 
imposing appearance from the sea. The streets areeregular and the 
houses well built. The town has a cleanly and bustling appearance. 
The air, although not very good in summer, is not altogether unwhole¬ 
some, but the country around is subject to the malaria, andjias a desolate 
appearance like the rest of the lowlands on this ooast. Several lines 
of steamers plying between Marseille, Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples put 
into the harbour, and many thousand travellers land here dunng the 
year. A large quantity of the produce of the Pontifical States is 
brought here fur export, indludiug wheat, alum, cheese, skins, bark, 
staves, fto. The imports consist of woven goods, chiefly from England, 
salt provisions, wine, colonial produce, salt, drugs, and haberdashery. 

Trajan had a villa here, called Centum Cdias, around which and the 
port a town of the same name iqirang up, and gradually became of 
considerable importance, as the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber 
became choked up with sand. Centum Cells was of importance 
also^ as a fortress. It was captured by Belisarius, afterwards by 
Totiia, but soon recovered by Names; and it oontinued to flourish 
till A.D. 812, when the Saracens utterly destroyed it. The inhabitants 
who escaped founded a new settlement in the interior, and the site of 
the ancient city began to be spoken of as Civita Veoohia (Old City), a 
name which it has retained ever since. Besides the substruoUons of 
Trajan's mole there are remains of an aqueduct and numerous frag¬ 
ments of Roman buildings. Since the insurrection of1849 the Fren^ 
have gurisoned the citadel of Civita Veochia. 

The Delegation of Civita Veoohia has an area of 378 square miles, 
and had a population of 24,812 in 1848. It is inclosed north- 
i west to north-east by ths Delegation of Viterbo; south-east by the 
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Comorca di Roma; and 8outh*west by the Mediterranean, The western 
part of the surface is generally level, low, and dotted with small 
takes. The eastern part is covered with ramifications of the Tuscan 
Bub-Apenuines. The rivers are small, the most important being the 
Marta, W^ch forms the outlet of the Inke of Bolsena, and theMig- 
none (th# ancient Minio), which falls into the sea some miles north 
of Civita Vecchia. There are laige salt-works on the coast at the 
mouth of the Marta, which retains its ancient name. The mountains 
in the north-eastern districts of the delegation contain rich alum 
mines; the mineral is refined at the government works at Tolfa in 
the interior. The Delegation of Civita Vecchia was included in 
ancient Etruria; it forms part of the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

CIVITAS AURELIA AQUENSIS. [Bamsm-Badbn.] 

CIVITELLA-DI-TRONTO. [Abrtjzzo.] 

CLACKMANNAN. [CLAOKMANNANaHIBR.] 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE, a county in the eastern part of 
Scotland, bounded S. and S.W. by the river Forth, N. and 
W. by Perthshire, E. and S.E. by Perthshire and Fifeshire, lies 
between 66" 6' and 66" 14' N. lat, 3" S3' and 8" 56' W. long. In 
fonn it is very irregular, but its greatest length from north-west to 
south-east may be stated at 10 miles, and its greatest breadth from 
north-east to south-west at 8 miles. This county is the smallest in 
Scotland. Its area is 29,744 statute acres. The population in 1841 
was 19,165 ; in 1851 it was 22,951. 

Coant-line. —The river Forth, which rises in Stirlingshire, is the 
southern boundary of the county. It is navigable above Stirling. 
The only port in the county is Alloa, though there are several creeks 
along the Frith of Forth, which are frequented by fishermen. At 
Clackmannan Pow there are good piers and a small harbour; there 
is also a small harbour at Kcnnet Pans. 

Surface and Geology .—The surface of the county in the southern part 
consists of level alluvial tracts, which are very productive. Towards 
the northern extremity the land rises gradually into the Ochili Hills, 
which travci”8c the county from south-west to north-east. The bases 
and sides of the Ochills supply good pastniuge. The woodlands cover 
upwards of 500 acres, and at least 2000 acres are laid out in planta¬ 
tions. The low grounds have a fine fertile soil; the subsoil of part 
being clay. 'I'lie elevated land has a substratum generally of gravel, 
with a Kiirfaco of good loam. On the high grounds the soil is thin, 
and on the hills there is a considerable extent of moss. In the vale 
of the Devon there arc some pieces of black moss on both banks of 
the stream, but these are rapidly disappearing. Bencleuch, the 
loftiest of the Ochili^ is 2400 feet high. The King’s Seat, Dollar 
Hill, and the Wisp, in the north-east part of the county, do not 
exceed 1900 feet. From these hills streams descend through romantic 
glens, and at Dollar, Alva (in Stirlingshire), and Tillicoultry, supply 
water for the shawl and blanket mills and fulling works of these 
thriving villages. 

The Ochills are composed of trap rocks of various kinds. The 
great mass is of the amygdaloid rock and clinkstone porphyiy of a 
light colour. Qrcenstone is also found in considerable quantity. In 
the whole range many veins of copper and load are found. From the 
face of the Ochills southward the rocks are of the coal formation, 
consisting of sandstone, shale of a dark colour, fire-clay, ironstone, imd 
limestone. Above the coal formation are both old aud recent alluvial 
clays, the recent being the deposit from the Forth and its tributary 
streams washing down the old alluvial clay. The old alluvial clay 
consists of clay, sand, gravel, and boulders intimately mixe<l, imper¬ 
vious to water and the most sterile of compounds. The recent alluvial 
deposit is of blue, soft mud or silt in the lower part, and stroug clay 
at the surface. 

Hydrography^ —The Devon or North Devon rises in Perthshire, and 
traverses the northern part of the county firom east to west, along 
the base of the Ochills, til), turning southward, after a short course 
in that direction, it falls into the Forth at Cambus, a village two miles 
W. from Alloa. It receives in its winding course, through the rich 
and beautiful vale of Devon, several tributary mountain streams, the 
larger being those of Dollar, Tillicoultry, and Alva. The South or 
Blimk Devon has its source in Fifeshii-e, and flows westward throiigh 
the soitthern part of the county in a direction nearly parallel to the 
North Devon, falling into the Forth opposite Claouuannan. In 
summer it is a small stream, its waters being principally collected in 
dams, for the mills on its banks. 

Communications .—The communications of the county wiHi the east 
coast and the sea are through the ports of Alloa and Kincardine. 
An excellent road traverses the county east and west. By the 
Stirling station of the Scottish Central railway, the county has rail- 
wav communication with the south and north-east of Scotland; and 
a short branch connects Alloa with the Falkirk station of the Edin- 
buigh and Glasgow railway. The Stirling and Dunfermline railway 
traverses the southern part of the county, and connects it with the 
Scottish Central railway, with Fifeshire, and with the eastern coast. 

Climate .—The prevailing winds are ftrom the south-west; they 
bring rain, but are accompanied by a mild temperature. The least 
frequent winds are from the east and north-east, which blow for a 
short time in spring, the weather being then drv and cold. Consider^ 
ablv less rain falls in tiie southern part of the county than in the 
viemity of the Ochills, while the low grounds, protected from the 


north winds by the hills, have the atmosphere kept clear, and heat 
and cold alike moderated by the exposure of the coast to the Frith 
of Forth and the German Ocean. 

Agriculture .—Upwards of three-fourths of the land in the county is 
under cultivation. In the low grounds the land is cropped in a 
regular system of rotation, the hills being devoted exclusively to 
pasturage. Agriculture may be said bo in a state of continual 
improvement: great attention is paid to manuring; draining is 
almost universal, frequently with tiles, but chiefly with stone. The 
lands are also well fenced with stone walls or hedges ; where hedges 
are used they are always neatly trimmed. The blackfaced, or a mix¬ 
ture betwixt the blackfaced and Leicester breeds of sheep, are bred on 
the hills. The Teeswater breed of cattle is reared also, though a 
preference is given to Ayrshire and short-homed cattle. Leases arc 
generally for 19 years, sometimes at fixed money rents, though in 
many cases at specific quantities of grain rents, or at rents dependent 
on the ilars prices of the county. There are several fairs held in the 
county, but none of any general importance. 

Industry .—In the parish of Alloa am distilleriet^ breweries, manu¬ 
factures of yams, plaid ings, shawls, tartans, druggets, and blankets, 
com and flour mills, a glass-work, a foundry, a brick and tile work 
and pottery, and a tan work. There are salmon fishings in the 
Forth. Woollen shawls and tartans are made at Tillicoultry. Small 
quarries of sandstone and limestone are wrought in various parts of 
the county. The extensive coal-fields in Alloa and Clackmannan 
parishes, which form that part of the county lying on the banks of 
the Forth, supply largo quantities of coal for exportation. The iron 
manufacture carried on at Devon ironworks, on the banks of the 
Devon stream, is important. Small milways connect these works 
with Alloa harbour and Clackmannan Pow, and they possess ready 
communication with all the great markets by the Stirling and Dun¬ 
fermline line of railway. 

Divisions, Towns, die .—The county contains four parishes, tiio 
largest being Alloa, to which is united the ancient parish of Tullibody, 
of which Alloa itself was once a chaplainry. There is a chapel of case 
at Sauchie near Clackmannan, and occasional service at Tullibody. 
The Free Church has 6 congregations, the United Presbyterians 
have 4, the Episcopalians 1, and there are in the county a few other 
congregations of Dissenters. The county is within the synod of Perth 
and Stirling. Clackmannanshire, along with the county of Kinross, 
sends one member to the Imperial Parliament. Its constituency was 
1149 in 1853. 

The most important place in the county is Alloa. 

Clackmannan, the county town, is 2 miles E. from Alloa, about 
29 miles N.W. from Edinburgh. It is situated on elevated ground 
rising from the jilaiu or shore of the Forth. The population of the 
town, with which is included the villages of Kennot and Newtonshaw, 
was 1585 in 1853. The only public buildings are the parish church 
and county hall. The courts of the county are held at Alloa. 

The following villages may be mentioned:— Dollar, at the foot of 
the Ochills: population, 1079. There are bleaching works and 
woollen manufactures. The Dollar Institution is an academy founded 
in 1818 by Mr. John Mac Nab of London, who directed a laige for¬ 
tune made by bis own exertiontf to be applied to educational purposes 
in his native parish. The ancient and modem languages and the 
ordinary branches of education are taught. The income from endow¬ 
ment is about 2000^. a year. The number of scholars in 1852 was 
350. There are several villas in the neighbourhood. TiUicovdfry is 
at the foot of the Ochills: population, 3217. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in the manidTacture of shawls, tartans, and serge. 
There are also fulling-mills. TuUihody, a village about 2 miles W. 
from Alloa; population about 700. It contains an ancient chapel, 
built by Darid 1. Camlrus, a village at the confluence of the Devon and 
the Forth : population about 800. There are schools at ail these places; 
the county possessing of parochial, endowed, and private schools 
perhaps a greater proportion than any other slure in Scotland. 

History, ArdiquUies, d!c .—Clackmannanshire was the seat of the 
Bruces for many generations, and an old tower in Clackmannan pariah 
is said to have been built by King Robert Bruce. Sauchie Tower, in 
the same parish, is the ruin of a castle once the property of the earls 
of Cathcart. Schaw Park (Lonl Mansfield’s) and Kenuet (the mansion 
of Bruce of Ketinet) are the modem residences in this parish. In 
Dollar parish are the ruins of the very fine old feudal stronghold 
called Gloome Castle, or Castle Compbdl, burned by the Mairquis of 
Montrose in 1645. It occupies a romantic situation, on the top of a' 
steep and nearly precipitous hill, near the village of Dollar. The keep 
is still in fine preservation. Roman sepulchral vases and stone cofiins 
of an ealier period have been found in the county. Lord Abercnimby 
has a seat at Tullibody, which is said to have been the scene of the 
battle in which Kenneth, king of Sects (a.d. 834), destroyed the Piets. 
I^e ancient chapel of Tullibody dates from 1149. 

In 1851 there was one savings bankii|*the county, at Clackmannan. 
The amount owing to depositors on November 2<iih 1851 was 20154. 
2s. 9d. 

CLAGENFURTH. [KLAOBBiruiiT.] 

CLAIRVAUX, a small town in France, in the department of Aube, 
is situated between wooded hills on the left bank of the river Aube 
and about a mile or two from the confines of Haute-Mame. It 
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it of no imTOrtance in itaelf, but it retains the name of one of the most | 
oelebrated Beuediotine abbeys in Europe. 

The abbey of Clairraux was founded in a.d. 1114 by St. Bemaid, 
atthe^ head of a few monks from the abbey of Clteaux, the chief 
efitabliebmcnt of the Cistereians. Hugues, count of Champagne, was 
its first benefactor, who endowed it with the valley of Cloinrid (Clara 
Yallie), originally called the valley d*Absinthe (of Wottnwood), and 
the woody re^on around it. The foundation was increased subse- 
mteuUy by Thibaut, count of Champagne; and the kings of Franco, 
the counts of Flanders, and many of the nobility of Franco added 
lively by their gifts to the revenues of the abbey. After the commu¬ 
nity had lived at Clairvaux for seventeen years it was found necessary 
in consequence of the increasing numbers of those who joined the 
order to enlarge the buildings; and at the death of St. Bernard in 
1163 there were 700 monks in the abbey. 

The monks wore not idle. The rule under which they lived was 
eminently calculated to moke them industrious and useful; and dvi- 
lisatiou owes the Benedictines of Clairvaux much. If in after times 
the revenues of Clairvaux became enormously, or as some would say 
scandalously wealthy, this was owing not so much to rich gifts from 
lYtyal and noble benefactors, as to the wise regulations of the sagacious 
founder, who infused into his followers and bequeathed to his succes¬ 
sors the spirit of useful labour. In fact the abbey of Clairvaux was 
an immense industrial establishment. Timber was felletl and saw¬ 
mills set at work; hydraulic works, drainage, and irrigation were 
practically studied; oil-mills, corn-mills, fulling-mills, and tan-yards 
were established; vrool was spun, cloth woven, metals wore forged, 
and farms tilled by the monks of Clairvaux, Each of these trades 
and occupations was under the direction of a prefect styled ' master 
of the forests,’ * master of the forges,' Ac. Whatever products were 
not required for the consumption of the abbey were sold at the fairs 
of Ch&tillon-sur-Seine, Bar-sur-Aubu, Ac., and the proceeds added to 
the resources of the community. Such energetic management could 
not fail to make Clairvaux wealthy; occoixiingly wo find that in the 
17th century it possessed nearly 50 villages and n vast number of 
farms, above 1500 acres of meadow land, extensive vineyards, about 
00,000 acres of forests, 4 metal forges and foundries, Ac., and the 
gross annual income from all sources was vslucd at 600,000 livi-cs, 
about 24,0002. Not less than 537 religious houses in France and 
different parts o| Europe were affiliated to Claiiwaux. To give a 
notion of the sise of this vast monastery it will be enough to add that 
an arbitration about a wager which is given in the archives of ihe 
Aube proves that in 1633 the circuit of the abbey walls exceeded that 
of the neighbouring town of Chaumont by 693 feet. 

At the same time that all the above mentioned utilitarian processes 
were carried on Clairvaux was a nursery of learning. I’opo Eugene III., 
fifteen cardinals, and a large number of archbishu{>H, bishops, and 
statesmen were at different periods inmates of the abbey. The poor 
were fed, and travellers, rich and poor, entertained. 

When religious houses were suppressed in Fiance there were still 
40 choir monks and 2U lay brothers in Clairvaux. The revenue of 
the abbey then amounted to 66,000 livres, liesulcs 700 sdtiers of com 
(each equal to 4*4 bushels), and 700 mu ids of wiue (each equal to 
70’8 gallons). Within the precincts of the abbey, which were then 
about a mile and a quarter in circuit, were maguificent cloisters, 
several churches, aud a vast cellar, in which was a vat containing 800 
muids of wine (about a year’s income of that sort of produce). The 
abbey buildiugs were greatly injured at the revolution; they were 
subsequently sold, and a glass-factory was established within the 
vralls. They weta re-purchased by the state in 1808 and converted 
into a mendicity house, which the government of the restoration 
transformed into a central house of detention for the departments of 
Ain, Ardennes, Au^, Cdte-d’Or, Jura, Marne, Uaute-Marue, Meurthe, 
Meuse, Moselle, Nibvre, Sadue-et-Loire, and Youne. The buildings 
are remarkable ohiefly for their solidity and extout. The refectory 
has been converted into a chapel; it resembles the nave of a church, 
has a vaulted roof 27 feet l^b, and woiuscotted walls, on which 
are several rudely-executed figures ascribed to the handiwork of 
the monks; this chapel can hold with ease 2000 prisoners. Across 
the middle of the hall that served (and still serves) for a laundry, a 
living stream throe yards broad runs between inclined ilogstones. 
The prisoners detained at Clairvaux are made to work as carpenters, 
tailors shoe-makers, rope-makers, Ac., or they are engaged in the 
manufacturo of cotton, woollen, hempen, and linen tissue-s. 

(Merlin, OhiLi^vatiotu JTistoriqAa aw la Maiaon dt Ctmitauj: dam 
lea Mtfiwii'ea de Tr^vou.c, Aotd 1739; Ilermand, La JiihUfAheque dc 
Clairvanx; Lictionnairc de la Fmnce.) 

CLAMECY. [NiitvuK.l 

CLAPHAM. [Suunijv.l 

CLARE. [SuFroi.K.] 

CLARE, a moi'itime coimby in the province of Munster, Ireland, is 
bounded N. by Galway Bay aud the county of Galway, E. and B. by 
the river and mstuary of the Shannon, which separates it from the 
counties of Tipperary, I^imerick, and Keriy, aud W. by the Atlantic 
Ooean. It lies between 62“ 82' and 63“ T N. lat, 8“ 25' and 9“ 68' 
W. long.; the greatest length north-east and south-west is 874 “»*!«■! 
the grei^t breadth north-west and south-east is 38 miles; the area 
is 768,265 acres, of whioh in 1851 there were 164,556 acres under 


crops, 377,002 acres in grass, 8562 in plantation^ 6173 f&Uow and 
oncropped arable land, and 212,972 acres estimate extent of bog, 
waste Iwd, and water.. The population in 1851 was 212,428. 

Sw'face, Hydrography, Commtmicationa .—The portion of the county 
lying between the Shannon and the Galway boundary is, to,the extent 
of about 150 square miles, oooupied by the mountain group of Slievo 
Baughta. This ^roup stretches into the adjoining county, aud con¬ 
tains throe principal connected lakes: Lough Teroig, on the boundary 
of Clare and Galway; Lough Graney, farther south in the centre of 
the group; and Lough O’Grady, Iwtween Lough Graney and that 
expansion of the Shannon called Lough Derg on the east, into which 
the waters of the district discharge themselvra by the Soariff River at 
tho village and creek of Scariff. Southward from the Slieve Baughta 
group extends tlie mountainous tract of Slieve Bamagh, whioh runs 
with little interruption from Scariff on the north to Bimratty on the 
south, where the waters of Lough Breedy, Lough Boon, Lough 
Clootdea, and several other lakes lying along the western bordei' of 
the range discharge themselves by tho Ougamoo River into the 
Shannon. The chief drain of the eastern port of this district is the 
Blockwater, which falls into the Shauuuu a little above Limerick. 
The highest points of the Slieve Baughta and Slieve Barnagh range 
are 1812 aud 1746 feet respectively. West of these groups, and occu¬ 
pying the central district of Clare, there is a comparatively level 
country stivtching north and south, the waters of which, collected 
from Loughs Inchiquiu, Tedane, Inchicronone, Drumore, Ballyally, and 
several others, unite about the centre of the county and foim th 
Fergus, a fine navigable river, which augmented by the Claroen at 
Ennis, tho county town, flows due south by Clare, and after funning 
a large a»tuary with numerous islands and excellent aucUoroges, unites 
with the Shannon about eight miles west of Bunratty. The juuotiuti 
of these rivers forms a very noble expanse of water. Tho I'emoindor 
of the county, from the shore of Galway Bay on the north to Cluude- 
ralaugh on the south and thence westward to tlio ocean, is occupied 
by highlands, the waters from which flow chiefly into the Atlantic by 
the Dunbeg and Euuistymon rivers. Of these heights the principal 
is Callan Mountain, 1282 feet, rising westward from Euuis over Mill- 
town, a small town situated about midway on the western line of sea- 
coast. Clare has a much greater extent of coast-line than any other 
county in Ireland. From Scariff on the Shannon to Curmurue on 
Galway Bay the whole length of coast-line is 230 English miles, of 
which about 140 miles lie along the Shannon and SO miles on the 
coast of the Atlantic. 'The Atlantic coast, from Black Head on the 
north to Loop Head uii the south, a direct lino of nearly 60 English 
miles, has only two harlmurs, and these not capable of sheltering 
vessels of more than 60 to 100 tons. With the exception of tiie small 
bays or fishing stations of Kilkee, Dunbeg, Milltown, and Liscanor, 
the whole coast towards the Atlantic is iron-bound. The cliffs in sonic 
places are remarkable for their great elevation and perpendicular sec¬ 
tion towards tbo sea. At Moher, on tho north of J^isenuor Bay, tiiu 
cliff-lino for a distance of five miles is nearly perpeudiculai*, aud has 
an average elevation of 400 feet: at one point it attains the height of 
687 feet. The strata are horizontal and vaiiously coloured, and in 
many places they overhang. These cliffs are exposed to the full foi*ce 
of the Atlantic, the waves of which during a gido break against them 
with extraordinary violence. Numerous islands and detached stcuiks 
of nick worn into fiuitastic forms mark the devastating effects of theao 
storms, which have disconnected them from the mainlan d, 

Tho shore of the Shannon commencing from Loop Head has nume- 
rous>Droeks which might be rendered useful either os asylum-luirbours 
or stations of trade, but at present there is no security for vessels of 
heavy tonnage in liard weather nearer to Loop Head than the anchor¬ 
ages of the Foi^s. At Carrigaholt, a small village immediately under 
Loop, is a fishing pier; and at Kilrush, formerly a very prosperous 
place about halfway between Canigaholt and the Fergus, is a piei* with 
a quay; but the roadstead is exposed to southerly winds. 

Eastward from Kilrush tiie Shannon, whioh at its entrance is ten 
English miles in width, b^pus to contract; but after sweeping in a 
comparatively narrow and very deep channel—100 to 120 feet in mid- 
ohannel—round the peninsula of Olonderaiaugh, between which and 
the shore of Limerick is the Race of Tarbert, it expands a gain to a 
width of several miles at its oonfluenoo with the Fergus, about ten 
miles farther inland. The entrance of the Fergus lies between Innis- 
nmrty Island on the west and Binona Point on the east. The eestuory 
is here five miles wide. Towards the western side it is encumbered 
by islands, of which there are eight considerable ones covering about 
four square miles. These islands contract the ship-channel to a 
breadth of about three-quarters of a mile. The diannel is safe for 
vessels drawing 16 feet of water, and on the mud-banks at either 
side a ship may at all times ground with safety. From the Shannon 
to Clare the river is called the Lower Fergus, and from Clara to EnniH 
the Upper Fergus. Tho Upper Fergus is a deep aud quiet piece of 
water more like a luge canal than a river. It Is separated from the 
Lower Feigus by a ledgn of rock on whioh the abutments of the bridge 
of Clare ora built, ^is natural dam keeps the upper part of the 
river constantly AiU and narigable to Ennis, the county town, tiiree 
miles distant. Several drainage works have been raoentiy executeil 
by government with a view to fhoilitate the navigation of the river 
and to improve Uie land on its banks. 
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Eight 'miles east from Rinana Point is the mouth of the Ougarnee 
Riveiv up which the tide flows to Six-Mile Bridge; but the ▼iciuity of 
Limeri^ renders its navigable capabilities of little importance. One 
suburb of Limerick lies in the county of Clare. In this county are 
also the chief lines of canal by which the Shanndn navigation is 
continued from Limoi’ick to Killaloe. Within the last twcJve years 
groat improvements have been effected in the roads of the county under 
^0 direction and with the aid of the commmissioners of public works. 

Geology, Mineralogy, Jsc .—The geological constitution of the sturface 
is simple. The Slieve Baughta Mountains consist of a nucleus of day- 
slate, supporting flanks of sandstone, intruded through a break in the 
surrounding limestone plain, in the same manner as the Slieve Bloom 
Range on the opposite bonk of the Shannon. The limestone which 
insulates this mountainous district spreads westward over the more 
level basin of the Fei^us, and rises into very rugged elevations towards 
the Calway boundary on the north-west. Beyond the basin of the 
Fergus commences an extensive clay-slato and trap formation, which 
stretches westward from the limestone-field to the waters of the 
Atlantic, to which it presents the predpitous escarpments of the 
utmst-iine. The wholo of this ooast abounds in phenomena of the 
greatest interest. 

Beds of ironstone and strata of coal occur upon Moimt Callan ; a 
seam of coal three feet thick appears in the face of the rock a little 
above high-water mark over Liscanor Bay, near Eunistymond; and [ 
again near Mutton Island, both inland and on the shore of Malbay : 
another seam appears in the bed of a river near Carrigaholt, os also at 
Fierugh Bay, Lcinuduir, and lionghill Ferry. lron-oi>e is found at 
several places, and iit cousiderablo quantities on the Malbuy coast; on 
the banks of the Ardsallas, a feeder of the Fergus flowing from the 
east; on tho shore of Liscanor Bay adjacent to the coal tract, between 
Corrofiu imd Ennis in the contra of the county; and in several other 
}dacoB. I^ead-mines aro worked at Kilbricken. Rich lead-ore abounds 
in the limestone district, particularly in the mountainous parts of the 
barony of Bun*en in the north of tho county. Copiwr pyrites is plen¬ 
tiful in the same barony. Manganese is found at Ennistymond, Car¬ 
rigaholt, (huss, and other places on the sea-coast. Chalybeate waters 
abound in the district westwairi from tho sources of tho Fergus. Very 
fine block marble has been raised at Craggliath, near Ennis; it takes a 
high polish, ami is free from spots. On the shore of Lough Granoy 
is found a hard crystalline sand much used fur scythe-boards, which 
are greatly su]>crior to those brought from England. The coast from 
Kiirush to Carrigaholt abound.^ with excellent slate and flag quarries. 
There are also quanies of flag of a good quality at Eunistymond. 
Tho Broadfurd slates from the Blieve Bernagh district are considcrad 
nearly equal to the best Welsh; an inferior kind is obtained from the 
slate-quarries ut Killaloe. 

Soil, Climate, tOc.- -The eharacters of the diiierent soils correspond 
to the characteristic geological division. In the schistose and trachyte 
districts tho soil is cold and moory; in tho culonreous region worm 
and friable, though light; on the borders of tho different tracts, 
especially of the slaty and calcareous, deep and loamy. In some 
districts there are detached spots of very ramarkable riclmcss. These 
aro tisnally situabMl along the banks of the large rivers, and are 
liable to periodical inundations. They aro called eorcaghs or comisses, 
a word nearly synonymous with the English provincial term bottoms. 
The corcoss lauds lie chiefly -along the Shannon and Fergus from 
Limerick westward, in some places extending inland to a considerable 
distance. Another species of rich gracing land of frequent occurrauco 
hero as well os in Galway, is the turlogh, or periodical lake, an 
accumulatiou of water either forced upward by subterranean channels, 
or formed by surface waters which have no outlet. These floods lie 
in the turlogh during the winter, and leave it prepared for the most 
abundant vegetation in the spring. The whole of this calcareous 
tract abounds with subterraneous communications through which the 
water passes from lake to lake, os at the sources of tho Fergus, or 
rises to the surface and forms temporary pools and turloghs. The 
barony of Burren, which comprises the norih-westeni portion of the 
limestone field of Clare, is a very remarkable district. Mere the 
bare limestone rock rises to the sm'foco in all directions, so us to give 
the whole district the appearance of being covered with a white 
cement. The country is everywhere very rugged and hilly, and the 
wont suppli^ with water of any in Ireland. The only supply of 
water in the interior is by turloghs. One of these at Kiloomey, a 
place remote from any river, is fed by a periodical stream issuing 
each winter from a cave in the vicinity. Notwithstanding its sterile 
appearance, this^ country is far from being unproductive. In the 
crevices of the limestone rook sprouts a very sweet and nutritious 
grass, particularly well suited lor fattening sheep. Yarrow, white 
clover, trefoil, cinquefoil, virga aurea, juniper, and yew, grow sponta¬ 
neously and in abundance, although in patches. The supply of fuel 
is Bcwty, there being little or no bog; yet fifom the numerous 
remains of castles in all parts of the barony it is evident that it 
must have been thickly inhabited during its possession by tho old 
Irish. The present inhabitants of the coast procure their supply of 
turf in boats from the opposite shores of Galway. In all other parts 
of the county there is abundance of fuel, partioularly towards the 
south-west, where a tract of bog, containing 14,950 Irish, or about 
24,000 English acres, extends from the Shs^on at Kiirush to the 


shores of the Atlantic at Moore Bay and Dunbeg. There is no lime¬ 
stone in this i)art of the county, b«it an inexhaustible supply of sea- 
sand can be had at Dunbeg. Although the county is very bare of 
trees, tho bogs abound in timber. The mode of finding bog timber 
as practised here is rather remarkable. It is observed that the dew 
does not lie on the part of the bog immediately above a tree, as it 
does elsewhere. The position of a pidbe of timber is thus easily 
ascertained before the dews rise in the morning. 

The climate is healthy. The county is in general much exposed, 
particularly to violent gales from the Atlantic. Frost and snow 
seldom continue long. In tho sheltered portions of the eastern 
district, the climate is moist and very mild. The fishing industry 
of the county is now almost extinct. 

liiatory, Antvfuitiee, Ac. —Clare constituted a portion of the ancient 
tenitory of Thomond or North Munster. An English force, under 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, was admitted by Donell, the petty sovereign, 
in A.u. 1171. The English retained the fortresses of Bunratty and 
Clare, and a considerable territory, until the death of Richard de 
Clare, in 1317; from wdiich period untU the submission of Mumigh 
O’Brien in 1543, this part of Thomond was entirely in the hands of 
the native families. In 1505 tho county was made sbire-grotmd by 
Sir Henry Sidney, and included in tho province of Connaught. From 
Connaught it was again transferred to Munster, on the petition of the 
second earl of Thomond, in 1001. Laigo allotments were made in 
Cleure for the satisfaction of adventurers and soldiers by tho English 
Parliament in 1053 ; but it was not until after tho forfeitures con¬ 
sequent on the revolution of 1688 that a permanent proprietary 
was established. The rebellion of 1798 scarcely extended to this 
county. 

During the present centuiy Clare was fur u time remarkable for 
agrarian disturbiuices, now happily at an end. The Clara election of 
1828, in which a Homan Catholic was returoed to the luiperiai 
Poi'liameut previous to the removal of the civil disabilities affecting 
that part of the population, forms an important epoch in Irish 
history. 

There are rouu<l towers at Scattery Island, off Kiirush (120 feet 
high, a known landmark in the navigation of the Shannon), ut 
Drumcliff in the barony of Islands, at Dysert and Kilnaboy in the 
barony of Inchl([uin, and at innis Cailtre, an ial.md in the creek of 
Sciu-ifl', on Lougii Derg: the abbey of Ennis, which tho famous 
Turlogh O’Brien enriched in 1806 with bells, crosses, rich embroidery, 
and painted glass windows (‘ Annals of Innisfallen nti<l Caithereim 
Toirdclbacliis still stiiiidiiig. Tho abbey of Quin, in tho barony 
of Bunratty, about five miles east of Ennis, is a noble xiile of black 
marble, for t he building of which, in the 13th century, Coiiica More 
Macnamara, the founder, is said to htvvo been created a prince by the 
poxje. The ruins on the islands of Innis Scattery and innis Cailtrcc 
are also of great interest to the antiquary. <Jrotnlechs are numerous, 
and the tomb of Conan on Mount Callen, with its Ughtuu inscription, 
is still the subject of in«itiiry and dispute. 

Divieiuiis, I'owne, Ac. —Claro is divided into the bai-onies of Burren 
on tho north, Corcomroe on the north-west, Ibrickan on the west, 
Moyortu on the south-west, Cloiideraliuigh on the south, luchiquin in 
the mirth centre. Islands in the south centre, Bunratty, Ux>X)«ir and 
Lower, on the south-eiutt and east, and Tulla, Uxqier and Lower. 

Ennis, the county town, and the scat of a Poor-Law Union; Ballt- 
VAUIIAN, CoKKoriN, EnNISTYMON, KiLLADYSKBT, KlUltSU, SCABIFF, 
Tulla, which are likewise the seats of Poor-Law Unions, and Kill.v- 
LOB, winch gives title to a bishopric, will be found described under 
their rosx>ective titles. The follow’ing minor places we notice here, 
with tho x*opulations in 1851 :— 

Broadford, jiopulation 342, about 8 miles W, from Killaloe, is 
X>letmantly situated near Lough Doon. in tho neighbourhood ai'u 
sevciwl fine mansions. Thei-e is here a station of the county coustabu- 
hiry force. Petty sessions are held, and there aro fairs on Juno 21st, 
and November 21.st. There is a dispensary of the Ennistymon 
Union. Carrigaholt, poxmlation 320, a fishing village at the head 
of Carrigaholt Bay, about 9 miles \V. by 8. from Kiirush, possesses a 
Roman Catholic chapel. There is hero n disx>ensary of the Kiirush 
Union. Tho lishoiy carried on is of some imjiortRuco^ and large 
quantities of turf arc sjut to Limerick. ’The pier and harbour are 
not (vdapted to afiord anchorage or security to large vessels. Clare, 
population 802, besides the inmates of an auxiliary workhouse 039, 
in all 1831; is situated on the river Fergus, about 2 miles S. by E. 
from Ennis. The old castle .los been converted into a barrack. A 
stone bridge crosses the river here. This town which was once the 
county town is now of very little importance. Fairs aro held in May, 
August, and November. Kdfenora, popblation 387, besides 510 in 
thouuxiUaty workhouse, is situated about 14 miles N.W.<'from Euni.-. 
'rhe XKirish church is a respectable ''uilding, with a massive square 
tower. Kilfeuom was the seat of a bishop as. early as 1265. It i.f 
now united with the sees of Killaloe, *Clonferi, and Kilmac<ltuq<}i. 
[K1LL.VLOK.] In the.* Ulster Annals* it is stated that tho abbey and 
town wore biunod by Murtogh O’Brien in 1055. A fragment of the 
old abbey still remains; near it aro several ancient crosses. The 
land around tho village is fertile and well cultivateil. Kilkee, popula¬ 
tion 1869, a small watering place situated on a small creek of Malbay, 
about 8 miles W.N.W. from Kiirush, is much resorted to by sea- 
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bathing visiters from Limoridc and other places. Kilkee possossos a 
small harbour, and is a station whence fishing operations are to some 
extent carried on. Lehinck or Lahinch, population 999, besides 610 
in the workhouse, situated at the head of Lisoanor Bay, about 2 miles 
S.W. from Bnnistymon, is visited in summer for sea-bathing, for which 
the neighWuring strand is well adapted. Near the village are the 
ruins of Moy Castle^ also the natural curiosities called the Puffing- 
Holes and the Dropping-well. Idaeanor, population 429, is situated 
on the north side of Liscuinor Bay, about 4 miles W. from Ennisty- 
mon. It possesses a small pier and harbour affording valuable shelter 
to vessels of small burden, the rocky character of the coast for some 
distance giving few opportunities of such a refuge. A fishing trade 
of some importance is carried on here. Milltown-Malbay, population 
1452, besides 1060 inmates of workhouses, is situated on the road 
between Ennistymon and Kilkee, about 8 miles S.W. by S. from 
Exmistymou, and at the head of a cove of Mai bay. It is favourably 
situated for sea-bathing, and has on that account risen into compara¬ 
tive importance. Petty sessions are held. There is a dispensary of 
the Eunistx mon Union. Seven fairs are held during the year. Nfw- 
market-vti-Fergua, population 1111, a small market-town, a^ut 7 miles 
S.E. by S. from Ennis, possesses a good local trade. Five fairs are 
held iu the year. Petty sessions are held, and the town is a station 
of the constabulary forco. In the vicinity are sevend interesting 
relics of antiquity. O’Brien*a Bridge, population 401, situated on 
the light bank of the Shannon, opposite the village of Montpelier, 
county Limerick, with which it is connected by the bridge from 
which the village takes its designation. The rapids which at this place 
made the navigation of the Shannon very difficult, have been deepened, 
and the span of several of the arches of the bridge has been enlarged. 
The bridge, which has stood for several centuries, has in its original 
construction been strongly built of rnibble-stoiie, though rather roughly 
put tc^etber. Fairs are held on July 25th and November 7th. Quin, 
population 284, situated about 3 miles E. from Clai%, is remarkable 
as containing the remains of Quin abbey, one of the best preserved 
old monastic buildings iu lioland. It was erected at the commence¬ 
ment of the 15th century. The square tower, the cloisters, and the 
aisles, are worthy of attention. Six-Mile Bridge, popirlation 762, 
about 11 miles S.E. from Ennis, was formerly of some importance, 
bat has now little to attract observation. Quart«T and petty sessions 
are held here. Besides an Episcopal church, there are two chapels 
for Roman Catholics, a court-house, a market-house, and a dispensary. 
An annual fair is held on December 5th. 

Of the 164,566 acres under cultivation in the county of Clare in 
1851, which were comprised in 18,419 holdings, 9293 acres were under 
wheat, 42,128 oats, 21,080 barley, here, and rye, 7826 peas and 
beaus, 23,626 potatoes, 11,733 turnips, 2469 mangel-wurzel, carrots, 
parsnips, and cabbage, 313 vetches, rape, and other green crops, 1014 
fiax, and 45,074 meadow and clover. In 1851 on 19,018 holdings, of 
which 1619 were under 1 acre each, there were 13,087 horses, 8032 
mules and asses, 1963 head of cattle, 85,512 sheep, 42,314 pigs, 10,983 
goats, 233,734 head of poultry '; of which the total value was estimated 
at 984,785/. The chief trade in the county is in com and provisions. 
Sheep and cattle of excellent quality are reared in the county. 
Coarse linen and hosiery are made for home use. 

IHviaiona fur Eccleaieutical and Legal Purpoaea. —The county 
includes the diocese of Kilfenora, now united with that of Killaloe, 
the gTMiter part of Killaloe and a portion of Limerick dioceses. The 
ootinty returns three members to Parliament, two for the county, and 
one for the borotigh of Ennis. The assize town is Eknih. Quarter 
sessions are held iu rotation at Ennis, Ennistymon, Killaloe, Kilrush, 
Six-Mile Bridge, and Tulla. The county infirmary is at Ennis; there 
are fever hospitals at Ennis and Kilrush; the district lunatic asylum, 
to which Ciare county may send 18 patients, is at Limerick. The Poor- 
Law Unions in which the county is c:ouiprised are those of Bally vaghan; 
Corrofin; Ennis; Ennistymon; part of Oort; Killadysert; Kilrush; 
part of Limerick ; part of Scarif!'; and Tulla. The county is within 
the military district of Limerick, The head-quarters of the con¬ 
stabulary establishment, cutnprisiug 9 districts and 66 stations, 
and including 421 men, including officers, are at Ennis. In 
December 1851 there were 130 National schools in opei-ation in 
the county, attended by 17,238 children, of whom 8916 were males 
and 8318 females. 

{Ordnance Survey Map ; Statiatical Survey of the County of Clare ; 
■ Thom, Iriah Almanac; Parliamentary Reporta; MSS. in Britiah 
Muaewm, and Library of Royal Iriak Academy.) 

CLARE ISLAND. [Mato, County of; Achill.] 

CLARE, or CLAREMORHIS, county of Mayo, Ireland, a po^ and 
market-town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of 
Kilooleman and barony of Claremorris, is pleasantly situated in 68“ 43' 
N. lak, 8* 57' W. long.; distant 20 miles S.E, from Castlebar by road. 
Claremoms is a clean well-built place, and possesses an extensive 
retail trade. It contains a parish church, a Roman Catholic chapel, 
a dispensary, and a Union workhouse. Quarter sessions are held in 
the town, and petty sessions on the second Thursday of wery month. 
Furs are held on May 24th, June 22nd, September 27th, and Novem¬ 
ber 28rd. Adjoining the town is Claremoant, the seat of James Browne, 
Esq., and in the neighbourhood is the extensive demense of Castle 
Macganetk the seat of Lord Oranmore. Claremorris Poor-Law Union 


comprises 19 electoral divirions, with an area of 110,788 acres, and a 
population in IbSl of 32,666. 

CLAUDE, ST. [Jura, Department of.] 

CLAUSENBURQ, properly Klauaenhurg (Klnsh, Kolosvi^), a 
royal free town and capital of the principality of Transylvania, in 
Austria, is situated in aliout 46“ 47' N. lat., 28“ 32' E. long.; 72 miles 
N.N.W. from Hermannstadt, and has about 22,000 inhabitants. The 
town (it is said) was founded by the Romans, who gave it the name 
of Claudia, whence its Latin designation Claudiopolis. In 1178 the 
town was enlarged by a colony of Saxons, who from its locality called 
it Clausenburg, from the old word ‘ Klause,’ which signifies a ‘mountain 
defile.’ The citadel, which is built on a hill, was not erected till 1721, 
since which date corntnodious barracks have been made in it. Clau¬ 
senburg is situated on the river Szdmos, in the midst of a romantic 
valley, surrounded with mountains, and laid out in fields, gardens, 
and vineyards. It is dofondod by lofty walls and towers, and is 
divided into the inner town (consisting of an older and more modem 
quarter), and six suburbs; the former though of small extent has a very 
pleasing appearance. It has some handsome streets and houses, and 
a large market-placo, 600 paces long and 360 broad. There are six 
Roman Catholic chuitdies, the most stinking of which is the cathedral, 
erected in pursuance of a vow by King Sigismnnd iu 1309; it is 94 
paces long and 34 brood, and contains some fine monuments. The 
Calvinists, Lntlierons, Greek Catholics, and Unitarians have places of 
worship in the town. 

Clausenburg contains an academical lyceum, with a public library 
attached; a Roman Catholic gymnasium; Reformed and Unitarian 
colleges; a Roman Catholic seminary; several convents; a normal 
school; an orphan asylum, two hospitals, and various other charitable 
institutions. There is a large national theatre, and several public 
gardens are laid out around tlie town. Among the other buildings is 
the old castle, which is now in mins, the town-hall in the market¬ 
place, and numerous palaces belonging to the nobUity. 

Clausenburg is the seat t)f the government Transylvania, of 
Protestant and Unitarian consistories, of a board of education and 
other public departments. Being a free town all its civil an<l other 
affairs are conducted by its own judges and magistrates, 'fho popu¬ 
lation is composed of Hungarians, Saxons, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Jews. The manxifiustures, which are inconsidcrsible, are chiefly 
woollens, earthenware, and p.nper. Clausenburg is the birth-i>laco 
of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary. 

CIjAUSTHAIj, the largest and most impf»rtant of the mining 
toMTUs of the Harz, is situated upon two bleak and naked eminences, 
25 miles N.E. from Gottingen, 48 miles S.E. from Haiuwer, and has 
about 10,000 inhabitants, including the town of ZM&feld, which is 
separatee! from it only by a rivulet called Zellerbach. It is the seat 
of administration for the mining districts of Hanover, and stands at 
an elevation of 1170 feet above the sea. The streets arc straight and 
broad, and planted in general with chestnuts and lime-ti’ecs, but are 
very badly paved. The houses arc mostly constructed of wood. _ The 
town coutainB two churches, an orphan asylum, a mint, a mining 
academy, to which a seminary for teaching forest economy is attached, 
with collections in mineralogy, models of mines and mining machi¬ 
nery, Ac.; a gymnasium, manufactories of ironware, yarns, woollens, 
camlets, Ac. In the immediate vicinity are the richest mines of the 
Upper Harz, which yield silver, copper, lead, and lithai^e, and give 
employment to above 2000 workmen. In the mine called Qeoi^- 
Wilhejm is one of the deepest shafts in the Hans, reaching (it is said) 
to a depth of 2000 feet below the level of the Baltic. In the Bilber- 
segen mine, which is ontcnsl by a shaft 176 fathoms deep, there is 
a subterranean canal, 2339 fathoms long, by which the ore is con¬ 
veyed from some of the shafts. All the mines are drained by a tunnel 
cut through the mountain, 6 miles in length, and emerging at the 
little town of Orund. The machinery for working the mines, forges, 
tilt-hammers, and stamping-mills, is put in motion chiefly by water¬ 
power, and all the rain-fall of the neighbourhood is collected into 
reservoirs, of which there are more than 50, to supply the works 
of Claiisthal and Zellerfeld. 

CLAYS. [Norfolk.] 

CLEOBURY-MORTIMER, Shropshire, a market-town and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of CIoobury-Mortimer and 
hundred of Stottesden, is situated on the little river Re% in 62“ 22' 
N. lat., 2“ 28' lY. long.; distant 30 miles S.S.E. from Shrewsbury, 
and 187 miles N.'W. by W. from London. The population of the 
parish in 1861 was 1738. The living is a vicarage in the arch¬ 
deaconry of Salop and diocese of Hereford. Cleobury-Mortimer 
Poor-Law Union contains 17 parishes and townriilps, vrith an area of 
61,900 acres, and a population in 1861 of 8655. 

Cleobury-Mortimer is so called from having onoe belonged to the 
family of Mortimer. A castle erected here by Hugh de Montgomery, 
was destroyed in the time of Henry II. There is little trade carri^ 
on. The town is lighted with gas. The church is a fine old building 
in the early English style, with some Norman work about the tower. 
The olianoel is spacious, and the chancel arch very fine. The Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists and Roman Catholics have places of worship. The 
Free school, founded in 1714 by Sir Laoon Childe, has an annual 
inoome of 600/., uid oontains about 100 boys and 90 girls. In the 
vicinity of the town is a paper manufaetory. Coal mines employ 
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some of the inhabitante. The market-day is Wednesday, and fSaira 
are held on April 21st, Trinity Monday, and October 27th, for cattle 
sbe^i, and jiigs. A county court is held in Cleobury. 

{Ommumication from Cleohary-Mortimer.) 

CLERMONT-FERRAND, the capital of Basse-Auyergne and of 
the department of Puy-de-Ddme, in France; the seat of a provincial 
university, of an academy of sdonces, literature, and of an 
endowed college, of a secondary school of medicine, and a depart¬ 
mental school of midwifery, of a consultative chamber of manufao- 
tures and an exchange; stands at the entrance of a vast semicircular 
l>lain, hemmed in except towards the east by a line of bills clothed 
with woods and vineyards, behind which springs up the majestic 
l)eak of the Puy-de-Ddme. To eastward the view extends for several 
miles over the Mautiful district of the Lin^ne. The town is built 
close to a mountain torrent, which rises in the Puy-de-Ddme, and 
flows into the Allier; it stands at a distance of 237 miles S. by E. 

from Paris, in 45" 46' N. lat., 3" 6' E. long., and has 30,563 inhabit¬ 
ants, without including the suburb of Montferrand, which numbers 
about 6000 iuhabitHnts. 

In approaching the town from Paris the traveller passes through 
the suburb of Montferrand, which is united to Clermont by a noble 
avenue, 2 miles long, perfectly straight, and bordered with willows 
and walnut-treea Clermont itself, built on an emiuetioe, forms when 
viewed at a little distance, a noble termination to this avenue, and 
inspires the traveller with a notion of beauty which the interior of 
the town dors not realise. It is not well laid out; the streets are 
narrow, and the houses, though not ill-built, yet present, from the 
dark colour of the lava which is the chief building material, a 8«nubre 
appearance. The town is separated from the faubourgs by a line of 
boulevards, which are for the most part planted with trees. The 
squares are large but irregularly built. The Place-du-Taureau is 
I'emarkable for a handsome fountain in the form of an obelisk, dedi¬ 
cated to the memory of General Desaix. This Place and those of 
I’oteme and L’Espaguo command most agreeable prospects: that of 
Delille, or Champleix, is adorned with a gothic fountain, richly sculp¬ 
tured. The Place-d’Armes, or do Jaiide, as it is also oalled, is inclosed 
mostly by new and woll-built houses. In recent times many impitjve- 
iiieuis have been introdueeti, by widening the stn^ets and laying tlowu 
Hinoutli pavements instead of the rough pebbles formerly used. The 
fountains are supplied with water which is conveyed through pipes to 
the highest part of the town. One of the most remarkable of them 
is the Cbtlteau d'Eun, which presents a multitude of 8culi»tured 
iiguras, bas-reliefs, jets, and basins, disposed in a pyramidal form, and 
producing a singular but rich effect. 

Of the public buildings the princiiml is the cothedral. The first 
uathodi*al of Clermont was built in the 5th century, by St. Namatius, 
ninth bishop of Auvergne. According to Gregory uS Tom's, tliis 
structure was 164 feet long and 65 feot wide ; it was lighted through 
42 windows, entered by 8 doors, and the roof was supfiorted by 
70 columns. This church was destroyed by the barbai'ians, rebuilt 
and again destroyed. The present cathedral dates from a.d. 1248 ; it 
stands in the centre of the city, and though it has’ never been com¬ 
pletely finished, is regarded as one of the finest monuments of gothic 
anihitocture in France. The interior is 328 feet long, 140 feet broad, 
and 108 feot high, from the pavement to the vault of the roof, which 
is supported by 56 clustered pillars. Tlio pillars of the choir are 
especially remarkable for their delicacy. The choir is surrounded by 
ohapels. Of the painted windows the splendid roses ,of the transept 
are partioularly worthy of attention. The whole structure is covered 
in with lead, and over the aisles are terraces, whence extensive views 
are obtained over the town and the surroimding country. Tho dork 
stone with which tho structure is built gives it a severe and imposing 
aspect, increased by its lofty site. There is no good near view of the 
exterior, on account of the houses and shops that press close upon it. 
The church of Notre-Daine-du-Port is curiously decorated and very 
ancient, many of its parts dating from the time of the original con¬ 
struction in A.D. 863. The other remarkable objects at Clermont are 
the public library, containing 18,0U0 volumes, the botanical garden, 
the endowed college, the museum of natural history, mineralogy, and 
antiquities, the house in whioh Pascal was born in the Rue Sh-Gdues, 
the theatre, town-house, 'court-house, the buildings in whioh the corn 
and linen mwketa are held, the two large hospitals, and the numerous 
promenadea in the town and its environs. In the Place Jaude there 
IS an intermittent fountain, the waters of which are advantageous in 
fevers and diseases of the digestive organs. In the suburb' of St. 
Alyre, a fountain gives birth to a little stream which deposits such a 
quantity of calcareous and ferruginoua sediment as gradually to raise 
its bed to a level with the surface uf the fountain, when of course the 
'waters would flow in a new channel and with the same result. But 
to prevent the ground from being covered with these petrifactions 
the bed of the stream is destroyed from time to time. Once only the 

{ >rooen was suffered to go on to the last degree, and the result was a 
evel wall 18 feet broad, 262 feet long, and wiGi a height varying with 
the slope of tho ground. 

Clermont is the seat of a bishop, whose see comprises the depart¬ 
ment of Puy-de-Ddme; it is also the head-quarters of l^e 20th Mili- 
Division, whioh includes the departments of Puy-de-Ddme, Haute- 
Loire, and Cantnl. 


Woollen cloth, consisting of piece-dyed goods for the home market 
and for exportation to the Levant, jewellery, and plated goods are 
tho chief industrial articles; but silk stockings, room-paper, cotton- 
yam, painted gloss, and various other articles are manufactured. The 
town has aleo a laigo commerce in the linen of AaveTgne,.epra, hem|^ 
wool, flax, hides, wine, oil, salt, dried and preserved fruits, cattle, 
cheese, and various other objects of local industry. 

Clermont-Ferrand occupies the site of Augnstonometum, which 
Strabo calls Nemosaus, and erroneously places on the Loire. It was 
afterwards called Arrenti, from tho Celtic nation whose capital it 
was, and whose name is perpetuated in Auvergne. Julius Ciesar 
does not mention Nemetum or Augustonemetum; in his time the 
capital of the Axvemi was Gergovia, which he unsuccessfully besieged. 
An annalist of the time of Pepin mentions the castle of Clarus Mous 
which defended the ancient town, and from this no doubt the modem 
name (Vermont is derived. The antd'^nt town seems to have occupied 
the height on which the cathedral stands, and the level ground to 
the south-east of it; several fragtiients of marble columns and parts 
uf mosaics have been found on this site. In a.I>. 408 the town was 
sacked by the Vandals, who destroyed all the principal edifices; in 
412 it was again taken by the soldiers of Honorius. Eurie, the 
Ariau king of the Visigoths, uusuccesstully besieged it in 478, but it 
fell into his hands with tho rest of Auvergne the following year, when 
ho imprisoned Sidonius Apollinaris, bishop uf Auvergne, for enoou- 
ragiug the townsfolk in resisting the siege. ThietTy, the natural son 
of Clovis, took Clermont in 507, when all Auvergua was first sub- 
'eeteil to the Frankish kings. Childebert having seized upon Clermont 
in 532, Thierry besieged and took it, destroying the Roman aqueduct, 
and plundering tho inhabitants of all they possessed. The town 
was ravaged again by Pepin, who mode himself master of the castle 
>f Clarus Mona in 761. From tho plundering ravages of,the North¬ 
men it sufiered severely in 853 and 916. 

In a council held at Clermont A.O. 1095, the first crusade was 
resolved on. Pope Urban 11. presided. The transactions of this 
council were numerous and important. In tho middle ages, and up 
to the period of the French revolution, Clermont ranked as the capital 
of Auvergne. Tho bishopric of Auvergne was founded about A.D. 250, 
and tho bishop held the first rank among the sufiragans of the arch- 
bishop of Bourges; and until the erection of the bisbn|tric of St. 
Flour in 1317 was the only bishop in Auvergne. Sinco abimt 1160 
the prelates have been styled bishoiis of Clermont. Tho diocese at 
present comprehends the dep>artmcut of Puy-de-Dome. 

Louis le Grus besieged Clermont in the year 1100, in order to 
compel tho townspeople to admit the bishop whom they had expelled. 
In the intestine commotions and the wai-s with the English in the 
12th and 13th centuries, tho town suffered often; in 1220 they were 
allowed the privilege of defending themselve:*, of meeting and choosing 
their own uificers, and in lieu uf this service were exempted from 
dl taxes. In 1285 the high tribunal of justice was for some reason 
transferred tt» Montferrand by Philip tho Fair. Clermont was again 
made the capital of tho duchy of Auvergne in 1.556, and the first com- 
iiiission of ossizos was held there in November of that year. During 
the wars of the League tlio inhabitants of Clortnont were devoted 
a«.lherenta of tho king. From the 28th of September 1665, to the 
1st of February following, a commission uf assize sat in Clermont to 
Investigate and punish the vexatious oitpressions of the Auvergnat 
nobles. 

Tho environs of Clermont are very interesting on account of 
abundance of evidence they bear of the volcanic agency that once 
desolated the region of Auvergne. Tho gorge in which the village of 
Royat is built abounds with springs that gush forth from basaltic rocks, 
and flow in beds hollowed out in what was once a molten torrent of 
lava. The Puy-de-Ddtue and other summits that surround it are 
easily reachctl fi-om Cleruiout. 

Tho plateau of Gergovia, some three miles to the south-east of the 
town, is considered to be tho site of the Gergovia from which Julius 
Ctesar was obliged to retire in bis campaign against Vercing4torix. 
(‘ Bell. Gall.’ vii.) 

(Dictionnaire tie la France.) , 

CLERMONT-LODEVE. [llfeBAULT.] 

CLERMONT-OISE. [Oise, Department of.] 

CLEVEDON. [Sombrsetsuibe.] 

CLEVELAND. [Yobkshibk.] 

CLEVES ^lave, German), the most nortli-westerly district of the 
kingdom of Wussia, and part of tho old duchies of Cleves and Guel- 
derland, is the name of a circle in tile province of Diisseldorf, in tho 
Prusso-Rhenish pruvinoeA It contains about 185 square miles, and 
had a population of 45,000 (chiefly Roman Catholics) in 1846. Cleves 
lies between the Rhine and Holland. The surface is partly of 
moderate elevation, but for the most 'part a complete level, and some 
of it near the Rhino is so low as to fl'ioded oecasinnally by the 
river, from which however it is protected by a high dam. 'i’fae soil, 
though very sandy in many ports, has in general been rend. -red 
exti'omcly productive by careful cultivation.' There are few parts of 
Germany in which farming is oonduoted on a better or more profitable 
system than in Kleve. In the westerly districts lies the extensive 
Reiohswald, or Forest of Cleves; 31,000 acres of this eircle are occupied 
by woods and forests, while of the remainder 68,360 acres ore arable 
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Undi and 28,200 acres are in meadows or pastures. The produce 
is chieOy wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, tobacco, peas and beans, 
potatoas, clorer-jie^, bjatter, and cheese, of which three last-mentioned 
articles mnoh is exported. Cattle are fed for the consumption of the 
manufaoturing'toMms of Dtksseldorf and Elberfeld, and larg^ cmantities 
of flax and se^ are grown for exportation to Holland and England. 
The district ds almoi^ exolftsirely agricultural, but there are some 
mdiufacturea of cotton-yam, woollens, silks, cottons, linens, cutlery, 
fliujeather, Ac. 

Toe capital is Oleva, formerly also the chief town of the duchy of 
«01eTes, wiiioh is pleasantly idtnated in 51” 47' 40” N. lah, 6° 7' E. long., 
M miles N.W. from DOsseldorf, on the Kermisdahl, about a mile 
mm the banks of the Rhine, with which it communicates by the 
Spoy Canal. It is walled, well built in the Dutch style, and divided 
into upper and lower towns; the upper town being built on 
three hills the streets are steep and irregular. Formerly it was 
fortified, and was oonsidei-ed u place of strength until the middle of 
the 10th century. It contains a Catholic cathedral built in 1340, with 
two towers; three Protestant churches; a synagogue; and a royal 
palace called the Schwanenburg, the tower of which, built by the Duke 
of Clevea in 1439, is extremely massive, and being on the highest 
point of the hill on which the palace stands forms a stately ornament 
to the town. The palace is now used partly for government offices and 
partly for a prison. Anne of Cleves, one of Henry VlIL’s ill-fated 
wives, was bom in it. There are extensive gardens roimd the palace, 
which contains a valuable collection of Roman antiquities found in 
the town and its environs. Cloves possesses a high-school, three 
hospitals, a house of industry, house of correction, Ac. The popu¬ 
lation is about 8000. The manufactures consist of yams, cotton 

S }ods, silks, woollens, flannels, stockings, linens, tobacco, brass-ware, 
0 . There are three squares or open spaces, and in the vicinity a 
park of about 700 acres, and a chalybeate spring surrounded by hand¬ 
some grounds, which was opened in 1742. The place is much 
frequented by visiters in summer. 

The old duchy of Cleves extended along both banks of the Rhine. 
After the Franks had driven the Romans from this territory it was 

S >vemed for a long time by cotmts. Otho I. united Cleves to the 
ermon empire, but it was still ruled by counts as a fief of the empire. 
Adolphe II., count of Lamarck, having married Mary, daughter of 
Thierry VIII., last count of Cleves, inherited the county, and having 
obtained the investiture of it from the emperor Sigismund, assumed 
the title of Duke of Cleves in 1439. On the death of the Duke Johann 
Wilhelm in 1609 the duch^ fell to Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, 
who hod married Anne, niece of the last duke. The house of Bran¬ 
denburg hold the duchy till 1794, when the French seised it. 
Napoleon I. united the poHion of the duchy that ley along the right 
bank of the Rhine to the grand duchy of Beig in 1806. These 
territories were restored in 1815 to Prussia, which formed them into 


a province called for a time Cleve-Bcrg, or Juliers-Cleve-Berg, from a 
pi^ of the duchy of Juliers having been united with them. All 
these duchies are now merged in the Prussian province of the Rhine. 
[Rhxin-Provinx.] 

CLIFDEN, county of Qalway, Ireland, in the parish of Omey and 
barony of Ballinabinch, a sea-port and post-town, and seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated in 53” 80' N. lat., 9” 58' W. long., distant 
47 miles W.N.W. from Qalway, and 178 miles W. from Dublin. The 
population in 1851 was 1602 in the town, 11 in the bridewell, and 
639 in the workhouse. Clifden Poor-Law Union comprises 19 electoral 
divisions, with an area of 192,938 acres, and a population in 1851 of 
26,389. 

Clifden is situated at the head of an inlet of Ardbear Haven, one 
of the numerous deep indentations of the western coast of Connemara. 
It stands on the elevated banks of the Owenglen River, a rapid stream 
clMcending,from the neighbouring mountain group of the Twelve 
Kns, or Bins, which form a grand background to ^e picturesquely- 
situated town. Clifden owes its origin to the enterprise of the late 
kb. Darcy, who about 1812 erected the first buildings here. It con¬ 
sisted only of a single two-stoiy idated house and a few thatohed 
cabins until 1822, when the new lines of road from the interior being 
opened by the government, a place for the storage and shipment of 
produce was required to accommodate the increasing agriculture of 
the distriot. Mr. Darcy offering building leases in perpetuily a town 
sprung up with extraordinary rapidity. In 1885 the revenue was 
70002. The potatoe blight and consequent famine of 1846 and the 
•uooeeding years with other causes, reduced the town to a very helpless 
condition. The town was sold in the Encumlmed Estates Court fdong 
vnth rest of the Darcy estates. There are in Clifden a handsome 
church In the gothic style, a school-house, a large Roman Catholic oha- 
a dispensary and fever hospital, and bamoks for military and consta¬ 
bulary. Quarter sesaions for the county of Galway are held in rotation. 
Vflims of 200 tons can come up to the pier; and in Ardbear harbour, 
oninde the inlet of Clifden, is safe anchorage for vessels of any ton¬ 
nage, Clifden Castle, the seat of the former proprietor, is finely 
ftituftted on tno northern shore of Ardbear harbourf about a mile 
west of the team. The mansion is castellated, and presents an imposing 
and picturesque appearance. A late eminent traveller nmarks tiiot 
the scenery Ism is more Swiss in character than anything he had seen 
in Irelaudt 


(Lewis, Topographical Dietionary; Inglis, Ireland in 1834; Map 
of the Darcy Ettate in the Court for Sate of Encumbered Eetatee in 
^reland.) ■ ' 

CLIFTON, Qlouoestemhire, a suburb, and generally r<K>koned as 
forming a part of the city of Bbistoi,, and the seat of'a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Clinon and hundred of Barton Regis. The 

C opulation of the parish of Clifton in 1861 was 17,634. The living 
I a perpetual curacy, with the curacy of Dowry annexed, in the 
archdeaconry of Bristol and diocese of Gloucester and BristoL Clifton 
Poor-Law Union contains 12 parishes and townships, witl^p area of 
87,189 acres, and a population in 1851 of 77,950. ^ 

Clifton owed its early prosperily to the Hotwells, which made it a 
favourite resort as a watering place. It is now much used as a place 
of residence by the merchants of Bristol. Its name is derived from 
its situation on the precipitous heights overhanging the river Avon. 
From these heights are obtained extensive views over rich and 
picturesque scenery. Clifton parish church, erected iu 1822, will 
accommodate 1700 persons; there ore four other churches in Clifton 
belonging to the Establish^ Church, and a large Roman Catholic 
Cathedr^. The Independents, Baptists, and Werieyan Methodists 
have places of worship. Schools are attached to most of the churches 
and chapels. For a further notice of Clifton, see Bristol. 

CLITHEROE, Lancashire, a market and manufacturing town, 
municipal and parliamentary borough, and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Wlmlley and hundred of Blackburn, lies in 
the valley of the river Ribble, 216 miles N.N.W. from London by 
road, 225 miles by railway vift Bolton and Manchester, and 26 miles 
S.E. from Lancaster by road; iu 53° 52' N. lat., and 2° 3' W. long. 
The population of the munioipal borough in 1851 was 7244; of tho 
pwliamentary borough 11,480. The borough is governed by a muni¬ 
oipal corporation, eonsisting of 4 sddermeu and 12 councillors, one 
of whom is mayor; and returns one member to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment. For saniti^.. purposes the borough is goverue«l by a Local 
Board of Health. The living is a perpetual curacy in the rectory of 
Whalley. Clithoroo Poor-Law Union contains 34 parishes and town- 
sliips, with au area of 129,990 acres, and a population in 1851 of 22,367. 

The town is pleasantly situated upon a low outlying hill of mountain 
limestone. Tho m.iin sti-eet runs along the ridge of the hill, which is 
crowned at its southern extremity by the ruins of the old castle of 
Clithei-oe, and is terminated at its northern extremity by the parish 
church of St. Mary Magdalene. Tho suburbs of Waterloo and Salford 
are built on the low lands near Mearloy Brook, east of tho town; 
while on the west side a road runs through the suburb of Bawdlands 
to tho detaohed village and factory of Low Moor, by the side of the 
Ribble. The name, anciently spelt Cliderhaw, is descriptive of its 
situation, a ‘hill by the waters.* The family of De Lacy, who came 
over with the Conqueror, built the castle, which consisted of a keep, 
with a tower and arched ^teway, merely as a fortress. Within the 
walls by which the castle was inclosed was a chapel dedicated to 
St. Michael, which was destroyed when the fortress was dismantled iu 
1649. The Honor of Clil^eroe was, for nearly three centuries, a part 
of the possessions of the duchy of Lancaster, till Charles II. granted 
it to General Monk, duke of Albemarle, from whom it has descended 
to the present proprietor, the Duke of Buocleuch. 

Tho church of Clitheroe isau ancient structure, with a fine Norman 
arch between the nave and the choir; it is dedicated to St. Miohael, 
Besides the parish church, there is a distriot chui*oh of St. James, 
built |u 1837. .,The Roman Catholics, Independents, and Werieyaii 
Methodists have places of worship. Contiguous to the churchyard is 
a Grammar school, founded ana endowed by Philip and Maiy in 
1554, at the recommendation of Bishop Bridgi^u, who drew up the 
statutes. Tbo annual income from endowment is about 4502. The 
number of scholars in 1852 was 25. There ore National and Infant 
schools, a meebauios institution, and a savings bank. 

Clitheroe was a borough by prescription as early os the 11th 
century; but its existing corporate arrangements were settled by the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835. 

Extensive print-works and cotton manufactories have been recently 
established at Clitheroe, which, along with the lime-kilns, provide 
ample employment. The neighbourhood abounds with limestone, for 
which there is a great demand,, as it can now be conveyed by water to 
any part of the ungdom. The chief establishment in the town U the 
celebrated print-works of Messrs. Thomson at Primrose Lodge, on tho 
south-west maifpn of the town. A dam has been thrown across the 
valley of Mearley Brook, to foim a reservoir for workiiw the great 
water-wheel of these works. Attached to the works is a &m of 80 
acres, supplied with manure by means of aewsj^ refhse, which wonld 
otherwise contaminate the streams, lliere are four cotton factories 
at Clitheroe. _ Nearly one third of the total population of Clitheroe, 
adults and cWdren, ore employed at the five large estsblishmeni^. 
The market is on Tuesday: and on every alternate Tuesday there is 
a large oattle-market Fairs for horses, cattle, and pedleiy are held 
on lurch 24th, August Is^ the fourth Friday after September 29tli, 
and December 7th. On the west of Clitheroe is the celebrated 
eminence, Pendle HBl, the summit of which is 1808 feet .above 
the sea. 

(Whitaker, nittwy of the Original Paritk of Wholly emd Honor of 
Oliihtroes Baine% AancM&frs/ CommtmieaHonfrom OlitJmve.) 
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CLOOHEEN, dounl^ of ,^penu 7 , Irelandi in the parUih of Bhaa*. 
rohan and barony of Wert Ifia and a bort-town and tbe head of 
a Poor-Law Union, ia altuated in 62* 17' kT lat, 7* (57' W. long., dle- 
tont 14 milea W.S.'W, firom Clonmel, 119 milea S.S.W. fkom Dubli^ on 
the rood from Clonmel to Fermoy, and 18 milea B.N.E. from Fermoy. 
The population in 1861 waa 1562, beaidea 1822 in the workhouae and 
, other public inatitutiona. Clogheen Poor-Law Union oompxiaea 14 
eleotoiid diYiaiona, with an area of 118,427 aorea, and a population in 
1861 of 88,952. 

Clogj^an ia a well-built cheerful town, aituaied on the oonthem 
▼ergo oIHe great valley included between the parallel nmm of the 
Gal tee Mountaina on the north, and the Knookmeiledown Hountaina 
on the Bouth. Thia vale lying at a low elevation and poaaeaBing a tioh 
limestone soil, prodnoea abundant oropa of wheat, the grinding of 
which constitutes the principal branch of industry in Clogheen. The 
Tar, an affluent of the Buir, fumiahea an abundant water-power. 
Here are a bridewell and sessions house, in which quarter sessions are 
hold, a barrack for two troops of horse, a fever hospital, and a 
dispensary. At Skelieenarinky, about six miles west by north from 
Clogheen, ore the remarkable caverns in the limestone rock, generally 
known as the * Caves of Mitdhellstown.’ They consist of a series of 
natural vaults and galleries extending about 800 feet in length by 570 
feet in breadth, and exhibiting a surprising and beautiful varied of 
crystalline conoretiona The depression of the lowest chambechoneath 
the level of the entrance is 50 feet. 

(FVasor, Jlandhw^ for Irdand; Lewis, Tt^ographical Dietumary.) 

CLOGHER, county of Tyrone, Ireland, in the parish and barony 
of Cloghnr, an ancient episcopal see and post-town, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated on the road from Enniskillen to Aughna- 
cloy and Dungannon, 98 miles N.N.W. from Dublin. The population 
in 1851 was 558 in the town, exclusive of 442 in the workhouse. 
Ologher Poor-Law Union comprises 18 electoral divisions, with an 
area of 101,679 acres, and a population in 1851 of 31,388. 

The town of Clogher is situated on the Launy, a feeder of the 
Blackwater, and consists principally of one straggling street. ^ The 
cathedral, which also serves as tne parish church, is a plain cruciform 
building; the bishop's palace stands in a handsome demesne of 500 
acres, adjoining the town. The diocese embraces the greater part of 
the county of Fermanagh, and the whole of Monaghan, and extends 
into portions of Donegal, Tyrone, and Louth. It contains 45 parishes, 
constituting an equal numl^r of benefices, being the only diocese in 
Ireland in which these divisions coincide. The chapter consists of 
dean, precentor, chancellor, archdeacon, and five prebendaries. The 
see ia held by the Archbishop of Armagh. 

Saint Patrick is said to hiwo been the first bishop of Clogher, where 
Jocolyn reports that he founded a sec before the erection of the church 
of Armagh in a.d. 444. Moccartin, the disciple of Patrick, built a cell 
and monastery hero before his death in 606. The church was rebuilt 
in 1041, in 1295, and again, a century later, by bishop Arthur Mao- 
Camsel, the fonner building having been destroyed by fire, together 
with the cell of Moccartin, the Monastery of the Virgin, two cha^ls, 
and 82 other houses, including the episcopal court. The first Pro¬ 
testant advanced to this see was Miles Mogragh, in 1570: ho waa 
afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, to which he was translated in the 
same year in consequence of the impoverished state of Clogher about 
this time. The see was afterwards greatly enriched by a grant of' the 
revenues of the abbey of Clogher, annexed to this bishopric by King 
James I. Among the names of the more recent bishops of Clogher 
are those of Spottiswood, Lesly, Boyle, and Dr. Sterne, the munificent 
founder of the University Printing-house in Dublin. 

(Ware, Biahopa : Reporta of Vommiaaiorura.) 

CLONAKILTY, or CLOOHNAKILTY, county of Cork, Ireland, 
in the parish of Kilgariff and barony of East Carberry, a post-town 
and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, and formerly a parliamentary 
borough, is situated on a channel about a mile from the harbour of 
Clonakilty, hi 61* 37' N. lat., 8* 63' W. long., distant 196 miles S.W. 
from Dublin. In 1851 the population was 3300. Clonakilty Poor- 
Law Union includes 20 electoral divisions, with on moa of 80,466 acres, 
and a population in 1861 of 31,473. 

The principal part of the present town has been built since the year 
1790, about widw time a marked improvement took place in trade of 
^1 kinds. The erection of quays and extensive stores created an 
independent market, and made this port the point of export of heavy 
goods for the surrounding country. About the same time it became 
the most frequented linen and yam market in that dirtrict. The 
linen trade has since been abandoned. An export of com to Cork and 
import of coals are the principal branches of traffic. The public 
buildings are a church, a Homan Catholic chapel, a bonack, a court¬ 
house, a Unon-hall now disused, and a county bridewelL 

{Reporta of Chmmiadonera ; ^cUiatieai Survey of the County of Oorh; 
Fraser, Handhoohfor Ireland.) 

CLONDALKIN. p)UBU» Countt.] 

CLOMES, county of Monaghan, Ireland, in the parish of Clewoa and 
barony of Dartry, a post-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
situated in 64* 7' N. lat., .7* 16' W. long., distant 86 miles N.N.W. 
from Dublin, and 124 miles S.W. from Monaghan. The population 
in 1851 was 2888, besides 610 in the workhouse and otoer puUio 
institutions. Clones Poor-Law Union oompris^s 16 dtotoral 
oBoo. piv. voii. a, ■ 
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*n area of 78,600 ao^ tad n popnMttba ia M61 
of. *. -* ’ *'#■ 

Clmes is situated on the high road frbm to 

The town is substantially built for the most bI^m, Mdhss » 

comfortable and thriving appearance. The market-plae» ian trian¬ 
gular space having the market-house in the centre. An ancient Mulp- 
tured stone (Woss of that kind peculiar lb Ireland, fn which tiie mw*** 
of the cross are inclosed in a oirol% stands on the summit of a fi%ht 
of steps in the market-place. In or near the town are places of wor¬ 
ship for Episoopaliams, Itonum Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wed^au 
Methodists-; a sessions court-house; a bridewell; an infirmary; and 
a fever hospital. There is a considmble trade in linens and in agri¬ 
cultural pr^uce. Here are extensive com-milla and a brewery. Clofibs 
is rich in antiquities. Oa .tiie south aide of the town, on the road 
leading to .Cootohill, ue the rains of an ancient monastery alleged 4o 
have been founded early in the 5th century, including a round tower. 
The Ulster Canal x>a88C8 near the town. Quartw and petty sessions 
are held here. 

(Lewis, Top^aphieal Dictionary; Thom, Iriik Almanac^ 

CLONFERT. [Gaz.wat ; Killalob.] 

CLONMACNOIS, or CLUANMACNOIS. [Kino’s Countt.] 

CLONMEL, counties of Tipperary and Waterford, Ireland, a post 
and assize town, a municipal and parliameocara borough, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of St Mary of Clonmel, chfefly 
in the barony of Ifia and OfSn East and south rimng of the county of 
Tipperary, and partly in the barony of Uppertlurd and county of 
Waterfora, is situated on the river Suir, 104 miles S.W. by S. from 
Dublin, 62* 13 N. lat, 7“ 43' W. long. The population in 1851 was 
12,867 on the Tipperary side of the river and 151 on the Waterford 
side, besides 2818 persons in the workhouse and other public insti¬ 
tutions. Clonmel is governed by a corporation consisting of a mayor, 
free burgesses, and a commonalty; and returns one member to the 
Imperial Poi'liament. Clonmel Poor-Law Union comprises 14 elec¬ 
toral divisions, with an area of 86,811 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 36,650. 

Clonmel is built principally on the northern or Tipperary side of 
the Suir, and on an island formed by that river, with a small suburb 
on the southern or Waterford bank. There are five bridges, two of 
which connect Moore’s Island with both banks of the river, and two 
are carried over Long Island, which is about three furlongs in length 
by one furlong wide. The fifth bridge crosses the whole breadth of 
the river. Long Island is entirely built over. The town contains 
several good streets, the main street extending parallel to the river 
for upwards of a mile in a series of divisions known by different 
names. Several short and narrow streets lead southward to the river, 
three of them conducting to the bridges. The streets which diverge 
from the main street towards the ndrth arc more numerous and of 
higher pretension than those loading to the river. The material 
employ^ in building is limestone, which abounds in the vicinity. 
The streets are paved and lighted with gas. The pamh church of St. 
Mary is situated north of Main-street. It is an ancient and spacious 
building with two towers, one of 84 feet surmotmtod by on octagonal 
limtern, and has a fine oriel window adorned with gothic trMery and 
stained glass. A large nunnery stands on the opposito side of the 
river. There are places of woiahip for Roman Catholics, Presbyte¬ 
rians, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Quakers, and Unitarians; 
two convent^ and ^ institution of the Society of Ctoristion Brothers. 
An Endowed school founded in 1685 has an annual income from 
endowment of about 6001.; the number of scholars in 1851 was 13, of 
whom 6 were free. In Clonmel are the county lunatic asylum, an 
iiifirmai'y, a fever hospital, a dispensary, the county jail and court¬ 
house, house of correction and town bridewell, ban^ks, the county 
club-house, and other buildings. There are a mechanics institute, a 
savings bank, and a Model school under the National Board of 
Education. 

Clonmel is a place of considerable antiquity. It is said to have 
been walled by the Danea Otho de Grandiaon, who had a grant of 
Tipperary and a considerable portion of Cork, was the first Ed|;lisli 
possessor. Ho founded a Franciscan friary here in 1269. FVom its 
situation on the frontiers of the polo, Clonmel was a convenient sta^ii 
for assembling on any emergency. On the breaking out of the war 
in 1641, Clonmel declared for the Roman Catholic cause. It made a 
good defence against Cromwell, who besieged and finally took it In 
1650. Few antiquities remain: a pite-house at one end of the main 
strwt is the principal part of the old'works standing. The assizes 
for the sooth riding of Tipperary are held here, and quarteKHMssions 
in rotation, besides wedcly petty sessions.. The market-days are 
Tuea«lay and ^turday. Fairs are held on May 6th, Novembw 6th, 
and the first Wednes^y in every month.’ The exports firom .Clonmel 
MW chiefly corn, cattle, butter, atod provisions; of wheat frrom 200,000 
to 800,000 bonds are annually braeght into the town. The floq^ 
mills, which are numerous and SKteoinv^ are chiefly situat^ on Suir 
Island. Clonmel is the depfit of the g^t posting establishmeiit of 
Mr. Bianconi There ore several brswerios, an extensive dtrtilleiy, 
and a cotton manufactory. Barges of from 20 to 50 tons ply on the 
Suir to Waterford. The northern bank of the Suir, between the two 
lower bridges, is qui^ed in. The Waterford and Limerick huW 
passes through CtonmeL The ruins of the ancient church of Bh 
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remain at i&e Westam and UikMa of the oihuroh of St 
Klmolaa at the eaatem and of tiie town: there are alao some remaina 
of the ancient castSe. Tbr anvirana of tiie town are jmxtiottlarly rich 
and attraotiTO. The nama idraiilee ^the i^e of bonw.' 

{Ordnamw SmnMtg Mpp ; Tiumiy Irkh Almanae / fraier, Stm^Uxmk 
for /rehmdL) » / 

^ONTABF. [ftuBMir Coithtt.] 

CLOUD, ST., aamiUtown in France on ihe Farie-Yennillea railway, 
oi^^e left hKna of the Seine, ia aituated inihe department of Seine-^ 
Ow in about B milea W. fW>m Paria. It ia aaid to hare been 

known in thebarlier ajgea of the Frankiah monarchy by the name of 
Nbgent Chlodoald, one of the three aona of Chlodomh^ king of Or- 
ISanii, retired hither in the 6th centnty, haring embraced a monaatao life 
V> avoid the fhry of his uncles Childebert and Clotaire, who Imd^SS) 
murdered hie two brothera in order to seize their inheritance. This 
prince was canonised, and hia name, corrupted into St. Cloud, haa 
been giron to the town where ho jiassed his life and where he was 
buried. 

St-Cloud ia celebrated for its {Murk and palace. Within the limits 
of the park was formerly a chateau belonging to a Flomutine, Jerome 
de Qondi, in which Henry III. of France took up hia quarters during 
the siege o^Paris by his own forces and those of Henry lY., king of 
Navarre. Here he was killed in 1689 by the monk Jacques Clement. 
The dom(i|te with an adjacent one was purchased by Louis XIV., and 
'.▼m ^ brother the Duke of Orleana. The present palace, built 

by j^hkb, baa engaged the talents of sever^ architects, among 
wobm wia KMftwri. It was purchased a little before the revolution 
by who igauch enlarged it, and rendered it more 

magnifleHH^. Bonaparte on his return from Eg^t (1799) assembled 
the CounoiT bf the Five Hundred in the palace of St.'Cloud, and 
dissolved them by force; and here he was named First Consul. After 
the Restoration the palace of St.-Cloud was the favourite summer 
residence of the royal family. The memorable ordinances which 
were the immediate cause of the revolution of 18S0 were dated from 
St.-Clood. Louis Philippe made the palace of St.-Cloud his summer 
residence, and it is now the usual country residence of the Emperor 
Nwoleon III. 

The park of St.-Cloud extends from Sbvrca to the town of St.-Cloud, 
on a hill which risoa above the bank of the Seine. The lower part of 
the park, along the bank of the river (from which it is separated by a 
road and towing-path), is occupied by a magnificent plantation of euns 
and by green lawns; it is the part most frequented by those on foot, 
os being the nearest to Paris and the most commodious for walking. 
But the upper part of the park, and the wooded slope of the hill on 
which it lies, excel the lower ps^ in picturesque beauty. The slope, 
skilfblly planted, is adorned by masses of foliage, by frequent steep 
dedivitie^ and by pleasant recesses. Down this dope falls the 
cascade of St.-Cloud, the water tumbling from one basin to another 
carved in the form of shells, and adorned with grotto-woric, statues 
of marble and figures cast in lead; at the bottom of the coscade the 
* giant jet* spouts up a column of water to the height of more than a 
hundred feet. The upper part of the park has spacious lawns and 
alloys of trees stretchi)^ beyond the rea^ of the eye, but the turf is 
not so fresh nor axe the trees so vigorous as in the lower part. At the 
edge of the slope a platform called La Balustrade commands an exten¬ 
sive view, including the long meanderinga of the Seine, the whole 
extent of the capital, and a considerable part of the surrounding 
oountiy. From this platform rises e lofty square tower, from the top 
of which is a prosped sriU more extensive. This tower was built by 
Bonaparte in 1801, Ind on the top of it is a copy of the Monument of 
Ljrskmtes, or Lantern of Demosthenes. The park was laid out by 
Le Notre. In one of the numerous shady alleys of the Great Park, 
as toe lower i>art of it is (»lled, is annually hold the fair of St.-Cloud, 
which lasts firam the 7th to toe 16th of September, and is numerously 
attended by the Parisians. Whilst the fair lasts the water-works 
play, toe palace ia thrown open to visitors, and in the evenings the 
pa« and the Great Avenue are illuminated. 

The chateau of St.-Cloud is equally admired for the beauty of its 
situation and the elegance of its architecture. It has not indeed the 
vast magnificence of Yersaillea^ but it ia as beautiful vrith less pre¬ 
tension. It consists of a prinoi]^ front and two wings at right angles, 
indtosing three sides of a square; the fourth ride is forined 
by a terrace and balustrade, from which there is a view of the park 
and of the same objects wUch the platform oommanda There are 
three porticos of the Corintoian order—one in the centre dt the prin- 


1861 WM1718. The'riiief object of interest here ^ a round tower, 
92 feet in height, surmounted by a modem battlement^ the original 
oonioai roof having been destaoyed ly lightning in 1749. East of too 
round tower, on toe opporite ride of toe street, stands toe cathedral, 
a smril heavy building, auppoMd to have been raised about toe end 
of the 18th eenturv. The episoopal palace a^oins the town; it Is a 
plain mansion, and stonds in a handsome demame. doyne is an 
moonriderable town, oonristlng toiefly of one street of mean houses. 
Being the onlv mamet-town in a oonridexable extent of oountiy, its 
firi^ are usually wril attended. Here are an Endowed a Free 
sohool. 

The founder of toe bishoprio was Cpiman, son of Lenin, toe chief 
bard of Aedh, king of Munster, who died in 604. About 1480 it was 
united to the see of Cork, and thus oontinued till 1638, when it was 
oonstituted a separate see. By the 8rd and 4th Wm. IV., o. 87, 
sec. 121, Cloyhe has become reunited to Cobk and Ross. 

(Wars, Buho^j Thon^ IrUk AlmatMc; Crokcr, Sketcha in the 
l^nth ^ IreUmd.) 

CLUN, Shropriiire, a small market-town and borough, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Clun and hundred of Purs- 
low, is situated on the river Clun, in 62“ 26' N. lat., 8“ 0' W. long., 
distant 24 milea S.S.W. from Shrewsbuty, and 169 miles N.W. by N. 
from London by road. The population of the township of Clun in 
1851 was 984; that of the entire parish, including 14 townships, wos 
2121. The living is a vicarage with the curacy of Chapel Lawn 
annexed, in the arohdraconty of Salop and diocese of Hereford, 
dun Poor-Law Union contains 19 parishes and townships, with an 
area of 62,871 acres, and a population in 1861 of 10,118. 

The district in which Clun is situated was formerly reckoned as a 
distinct hundred, called the hundred of Clun, and was reputed part 
of Wales. Shortly after the Norman Conquest the place gave a title 
to the celebrat^mmily of Fitz-Alan of Clun, who maintained a castle 
here. In the time of Elizabeth the castle come by mamage into the 
possession of too Howards of Norfolk. It subsequently became the 
property of Lord Clive, and now belongs to his descendants. The 
dukes of Norfolk still retain the title of Baron of Clun. The ruins 
of the castle are rituatod on the banks of the stream. The borough 
of Clun u a borough by prescription. Besides toe parish church 
there are places of worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Metoodists. 
An bospital, founded in the early port of tho 17th century by Heniy 
Howard, earl of Northampton, has an income of about 12002. per 
annum. In tois institution 14 mor men aro maintainod, having each 
two or tl^e rooms, a garden, clothi:^, fuel, and lOe. per week. Tho 
hospital is a neat quadrangular buildk^ with a laigo garden in front. 
There is no manufacture in the place. The woeUy market, held on 
Wednesday, is well attended. Fairs for sheep and cattle are held on 
Whit-Tues^y, on September 23rd, and November 22nd. 

CLUNY, a town in France, in the department of Siv6ne-et-Loire, is 
rituatod in a narrow valley traversed by the little river Ordne, 12 miles 
N.W. from Mficon, and has about 4200 inhabitants, including tho 
whole commune. 

Until the early part of the 10th century Cluny was a mere village. 
In 910 Guillaume I., duke of Aquitaine, who had purchased the 
village, founded here ftn abbey of the Benodictino order. About 20 
years afterwards St. Odon, second abbot of Cluny, introduced a reform 
Into too Benedictine order, which reform spread very widely; and in 
course of time 2000 religious houses adopts tho <bscipline of Cluny, 
which alone of the houses that observed the rule retained the 
ran^ of an abbey; the others were all simple priories, the abbots 
laying aside their title and rank. The abbot of Cluny was the recog¬ 
nised superior of the whole order. The abbey livas very extensive. 
When in a.d. 1246 Pope Innocent IV., accompanied by twelve cardi¬ 
nals, a patriarch, three archbishops, tho two genoralB of the C^rthu- 
sians and Cisterriana, and toe King of France (St Louis) and three of 
his sons, the Queen Mother, Baudouin, count of Flanders and emperor 


otoal front and one at the extremity of each whig; the intervals are 
Momed with atatues and relieft. The most remarkable parts of the 
Ihte^^ «re the chapel, the orangen, toe theatre, toe ]^vfllon, the 
riding isohool, and the royal offices, private aputoaenta are richly 

* and contain a great number <rf marble statues^ p<miriaiu 

'•Seel, wd above two hundred paintings W the moat celebrated 
' attrilers. The gallery was painted by Mignard; in the room eaUed 
ttfJUon de Suns, the ceiling of which was painted by the seme 
are four superb marble columns. The chateau was much 




the monks, who amounted to four hundred. The abbot had the 
disposal of a great number of benefices, and of the ptiorlM of the 
different houses of the order. The revenues of the establishment 
were estiinated m 1762 at about 60002. In 1789, a time when con¬ 
ventual property seems to have been valued yen Ughly, the revenues 
of the abbey were said to amount to 12,0002. Of toe abbey buildings 
only the abbots houses one chapri, and a part of the church towen, 
escaped deetouction. l%e church of toe monastery, one of the 
largest in the kingdom, built in the form of a cross, wito nave, aisles, 
double tranSSpts, and choir, was totally demoliahed W the Vandals of 
the tone. It was 666 feet long and 180 fobt wide; the greater fran- 
sept was 218 feet, toe less 182 feet in length; the nave was 102 feet 
and the aisles 60 feet high; the vaulted roof was supported by 60 
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but it dispersed or trarariSsrred elsewhere at the revolutibn. A 
college ia now estaUiriied in toe abbotfa hoiia^ we believe. 

The town of Cluny occupies as murii ground as M^n, thpugh It is 
for less populous. It was formerly defended by waUs, part of vtoioh 
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remain. There k a atone bridge over the Qrdne, and befo]re the 
revolution there was qm rdUgious establishment^ b^des the abb^y, 
and two hospitals, one n>r the poor and one for the sidn The inhar 
bitants manufacture ooarae wooUena, paper, tilea, vinegar, shoe and 
glove leather, meam of tartar, and st^ware ; they also trade in oom, 
wine, leather, and widcer-work. The valley affords pasturage, and 
produces grain and wine: alabaster and jasper are obtained fEom the 
neighbounng mountains. 

GLUTTON, Somersetshire^ a village uid &e SMt of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the hundred of Chew, is utuated in 61* 19.‘' N. lah, 2* 33^ 
W. long; rwtant 10 miles S. by E. from Bristol, and 118 miles W. 
by S. froin London. The population of the paririi of Glutton in 1861 
waa 1480. The living is a reotory in the aiwdeaooniy of Bath and 
diocese of Bath and Wella Glutton Poor-Law Union contains 29 
parishes and townships, with an area of 46,209 acres, and a popula¬ 
tion in 1861 of 26,224. The village of Glutton is small, and the 
houses are not bu^t on any rwmar plan. The pariah church is 
ancient. There are chapels for Wesleyan Methqdists and Independents; 
also National schools. Coal-mines are worked in the viomity. 

GLWTD, a river in North Wales, in the coimties of Flint and 
Denbigh. It rises on the eastern declivity of the Bronbanog hilk^ a 
ridge belonging to the Hiraetog hills, and its upi>er course for a few 
miles is to the south. It then suddenly turns east-north-east, and 
oontinuos nearly 8 miles in that direction. About 3 miles above 
Ruthin it declines to the north, and preserves this course to its 
mouth. The upper part of its course is through a narrow valley, 
which presents some very fine viewa Below Ruthin it enters the 
fertile vale of Clwyd, which extends upwards of 16 milM in length, 
and is a pretty level l»act from 6 to 7 inRcs wide. Being studded 
with towns, villages, and seats, covered with verdant meadows and 
luxuriant fields, and inclosed on every side by brown and barren hills, 
this vale offers by the contrast a very pleasant view. A little below 
St. Asa^h the Clwyd is joined by the Elwy, which traversing a hilly 
tract brings to it a large mass of water, and the river below uiis town 
increases considerably in breadth. It soon afterwards enters the 
fertile and extensive marsh of Rhuddlan, called Morva Rhuddlan: 
8 miles below the town of Rhuddlan it enters the sea through a small 
osstuary opening northward, and forming a port for small coastii^ 
vessels. The whole course of the river is about 30 miles; it is 
navigable for flat-bottomed boats of about 70 tons up to Rhuddlan 
quay. 

CLYDE, a river in Scotland, the third in magnitude, but tbo most 
important for its commerce and navigation. Its sources lie between 
55’ 15' and 55” 28' N. lat., where the highest summits of the moun¬ 
tain range which traverses South Scotland, the Lowthers (3160 feet), 
the Lead Hills, Queensbury Hill (2269 feet), and the range connect¬ 
ing the latter with Hart Fell (2790 feet), form nearly a semicircle. 
The rivulets which descend from this ran^ unite in one stream about 
' 55” 27', and form the Clyde. The lats^t of these streamlets is the 
Daur; but a smaller stream is callod Clyde, before the union. After 
the junction of these streams, the Clyde continues in the direction of 
the I)aer northward to Roberton, 12 miles lower down : in this port 
of its course the current is very rapid, and preserves the character 
of a mountain-stream. North of Roberton, the Tintoe Hills (2310 
feet high) direct its course north-east; atBiggar it changes to the 
north-west and north, but its course soon becomes west-south-west to 
its confluence with the Douglas Water, thus making a large bend 
round the Tintoe Hills. The valley through which it flows is wide, 
and the current is so gentle that in some places it is hardly per¬ 
ceptible. After the junction with the Douglas Water the rapidity of 
the stream increases, and immediately afterwards the * Falls of Clyde’ 
change at once the level and the character of the stream. The first 
of thme falls is Bonniton Linn, a cascade about 30 feet high, which is 
folloVed by Corra Linn, where three waterfalls occur near one another, 
each apparently as high as Bonniton Linn. The rooks on both sides 
narrow the bed of we river so much, that the waters in some places 
rush down a chasm not more than four feet wide. Corra Lum is 
two miles abo-ro the town of Lanark. Two miles lower down is the 
fall of Stonebyres, which also consists of three distinot falls, alto¬ 
gether about 70 feet in height, The falls and the scenery near them 
are extnmely picturesque. It ia probable that the river in a space of 
alx>ut six miles descent not less than 280 feet, and the valley of the 
river above the foils naay be about 400 feet above the sea. Bmow the 
fells, the river, continuum its north-west course, runs in a fine valky 
to Blan^re and Bothwelh the rising in a gentle ascent on both 

rides. Here and lower down its banks are sometimeB bold and richly 
wooded: sometimes they extend in level plaW At Glasgow the 
Clyde forms riie harbour of the city. From Glasgow to the virinity 
of Dumbarton the dydehuns throng a levri oount^. At no great 
distance from the castle of Dumbarton the Eilpatriek rise on the 

north, and the Renfrew HiUs on the south. Between these ranges 
the Clyde fonns an sestuaiy, which at DWhorton ia upwards of a 
mile across, and widens in its progress to riie west^ at Greenock 
more than two miles in breadth. To the west of the latter place at 
Cloch Point it turns abruptly to the south, and reachss the sea by 
rile two straits which Ue between the iriaad of Buts^ the Gumlnae 
hJ andi ^ and the coast of Ayrshire. The river south of Cloch Point is 
called the Frith of dyde^ a term which is frequently extended to 


that part of ^e sm wliich lies between the island of Arran tb^ 

coast of Ayrshire. The whole course of the dyde, from ihe source of 
the Daer to the southern extremity of the iuand of Bute, Is about 
100 miles. 

CNIDUS was a city of Caria on the south-west coast of Ada Itiqdr, 
at the extremity of a peninsula between the Sinus CeramicuiL or Gulf 
of Gos, and the Gulf of Syme, and facing^he south part of ue 
of Cos, which is 10 miles west of Ckpe ^o, or Triopiom, « i>nr wUeh 
Cnidus stood. (Leake’s 'Aria Minortmd BeauforVa * Survey of riw 
Coast of Caramania.') Cnidus is about 25 miles south of Haliosr- 
nasBus. It was a Dorian oolony, like Cos, HalicamoRsus, and the 
other towns which formed the Iforian confederation of the Hexapolis. 
(Herod, i. 144.) Strabo, describing Cnidus, says, ** It has two ports, 
one of which can bo closed, and is Intended for tnremes; and it has a 
station for twenty shipa. There lies in front of the city an island 
about seven stadia in circuity joined by the causeway to the mainland, 
and maki^ Cnidua in a manner two cities, for a hum part of Cnidus 
is on the iriand which shelters both harbours.” Tlie island is now 
joined by a narrow isthmus to the mainland, and ia called Ca,j^ Olio. 
The remaina of two moles which inclosed the south or huger harbour 
are still visible, as well as those of the city walls, and a multitude of 
other ruins. Leake says that " there ia hardly any ruined Gre^ oity 
in existence which contains specimens of Greek arohitecture in so 
many different branches. Thera are still to be seen remains of the 
oity walls, of the closed ports, of several temples, StogL ^^oial 
terraces for public and private buildings, of three thealaraMM of 
which is 400 feet in diameter, and of a groat number of 4epu||hral 
monuments.” Designs of the most important qfe' t besq, ocrious 
remains have been published by the Dilettanti ^cimy,.| 2 E|||Be rite of 
Cnidus,”, sa^ Han^ton, ”is covered with ruins in tytlli^ureotion, 
partieularly on the north-cast side of the harbour. To the south-west 
are the remaiuB of an ancient quay, supported by Cyclopean walh^ 
and in some places eat out of the steep limestone roriu which rise 
abruptly from the water’s edm. The city is indosed by two wrils, 
one running, east and west, we other almost north and south, and 
united at the summit of the hill to the north-east of the town; the 
former is partly oyclopean and partly pseudisodomous, but the style 
improves as it ascends. The northern part of the wall is vexy perfect^ 
and contains two or throo towers in a state of great preservation; it 
is also the best constructed, being probably of a later date and purely 
isodomouB. . . The walls in the jieuiusula are also well preserved, 
containing a round tower of great beauty, at the extremity near the 
northern harbour.” (Hamilton’s ‘Researches in Asia Minor.’) 

Strabo (xiv.) speaks of an observatory at Cnidus, and he mentions 
among the distiuguished natives of the place, Eudoxus the mathe¬ 
matician, a contemporary of Plato; Ctesias, physician to Artaxerxes, 
who wrote on Syrian and Persian history; and the peripatetio Agath- 
arohides, a friend of Julius Csesar. He also says riiat Lipara, near 
Sicily, was a colony of Cnidus. He says nothing about the celebrated 
temple of Yonus, said by some to have existed at Cnidus, but doero 
mentions, among the numerous works of art seised by Yerres^ a 
marble Yenus from Cnidus. (' In Yorrem,’ iv. 60.) 

COBLENZ, a fortified city in the Prussian Rheinland or l&ein- 
Provinz; capital of the administrative circle of Coblenz, and of the 
whole province, is situated in 60* 21' N.lat, 7* 30' E. long.; 60 miles 
S.S.E. from Cologne, 800 miles S.W. from Berlin, and has a populaUon of 
about 22,000 including the garrison. The oity stands in a l^utiful situ- 
arion at ^e conflux of the Moselle and Rhine, whence the city obtained 
its ancient name Oonfiuenia. The emperor Drusos erected, on Uie right 
bank of the Moselle, a castle which subsequently came into the pos- 
session of tho Frankish monuobs. After the division of the monanhy 
among the sons of Lewis, in 843, Coblenz fell to the sliare of Lotha- 
rius, and was inoludod in Lothiingia, which province was alternately 
in the possessiou of the French and Germans till it was finally annexed 
to the Germanic empire by Henry L In 1018 the emperor Henry II. 
gave this oity to the iljohbisnop of Tr6ves; since which period 
Coblenz has remained attached to that' archbishoprii^ though no 
long;er among its temporalities. It was the occasional roridenoe of 
many of the German emperors, and it was here that Conrad of Hohen- 
staufen was elected emperor in 1160. 

Coblens was anciently fortified with walls and ramparts, traoes of 
which still exist, and this part retained, for many oenturiM aftor it 
had been considerably ext<mdod, the name of (Bd Town. The present 
fortifications connect the works on the left bank of the Rhine with 
the citadel of Ehrenbreitstein on the right bank, and render Coblens 
the bulwark of Prussia and Germany on the ride of France. They 
form a fortified camp capable of containing 10^000 men, and are 
oonstructed on the united systems of Carnot and Montalembert. The 
wproaoh from Cologne and Trtves is ooibmanded by the fort Kriser 
jfnta, which ia erected over tbs grave of Msroeau and Hoohe. Tho 
roads to Mayenoe and the HunsdnHk are swept by the cannon 
forts Alexander and Constantin^ wbiofi also command riie town and 
are erected on the rite of the old Chartreuse. I^e batteries of Ehren- 
breitstein and some others erected upon the neighbouring height 
command the Rhine and the Nassau roM ' 

Coblenz is very irregulariy buil^ with narrow streets and rid 
houses. In what is- srill deiMminated 'the Old Court’ s tood roe 
Roman castle, which became subsequenriy the palace of tho fkankisb 
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monwobj, the Oemun emperon, and the ajxihbishopB of Trhvei. 
la this pert of the town is the chundi of ^ CSsetory built in tiie forik 
between the two riven. It is. surmounted by four towers^ and dates 
from JuS. SSdi hr thhi obuidh the grandsons of Charlemagne met to 
divide the empire between them, and within its walls in 18S8 Edwa^ 
IIL of Ens^aud, when ha hid claim to the throne of France and 
sought the assistaaoe of Germany, met the emperor liouis with other 
prmoes and several archbishops. In front of the ohuroh is the foan> 
tain erooted by the French in 1812, and beating lur inscription to 
oo mmern orate the invasion of Russia. Underneath is the addition 
*vu eb approuVd* made by Bt. Priest^ the Bnssian commandant of 
Coblana m 1814. In the street fatnug the Moselle bridge are the 
anohnt tqwn*hall and the castle of the Electors of Tr6ves, built in 
1568, and now converted into a factory of japan-ware. Both of these 
a^ohi the bridge: farther on are the Stamm-Hans m which Prince 
Hettendch was bom, and the hospital which is under the excellent 
management of the Sisters of Charity. The ‘Clement,* or New Town, 
which is very handsome, was built by the last electoral prince, 
Clement Wenceslaus of M^temich. In me new town is the modem 
palace of the Eieoton^ which has a long and handsome fa^e towards 
the Rhine just above the bridge of boats: but the principal front is 
towards the Great Square in which the military of the garrison are 
exercised. The French converted the building into barracks; it is 
now a court-house. In the new town also are the casino or djib-housc^ 
which ia an el^^ant building with reading-rooms, ball-rooms, and 
gardens’; ^e former Jesuits* bouse, now the grammar school, under¬ 
neath which are vast oeUars. . Coblens contains mveral Roman 
Catholic and two Protestant churdies, and one synagogue: among 
the formeT^the principal is tbb oolle^te church of St. Castor^already 
mentioned. The coU^;iate church of St. Florion, said to hgve been 
founded by the empress Helena, has been fitted up for Protestant 
worship. The chapel of the new palace, which is bmlt in a stylo of 
noble simplieity and adorned with paintings, has been also fitted up 
for Protestant worship. The castle yard is planted with trees and 
decorated with a pyramid 60 feet in height; the castle in the New 
Town hai^ since the French revolution, been converted into an 
hospital and magarine% fta There are two bridges: one of stone, 
over the Moselle^ 480 paces long, consisting of 14 arches^, which was 
commenced in 1344 by Archbishop Baldwin; the other of wood, 
built in 1819 across the Rhine to the valley of Ehrenbreitstoin, is 485 
yards in length, and rests on 88 poutoi^s. The gymnasium, or 
grammar school, has a considerable revenue, and a fine library formed 
out of the remains of the monastio libraries. Among other institu¬ 
tions in the town are a Catholic seminary, house of industry, savings 
bank, an orphan asylum, and various other charitable institutious. 
There is also a handsome theatre. 

Coblena is the residence of the governor of Hte Rhein-Provins, the 
seat of the provincial administration, and of the Protestant oousl^ry 
of the Rhein-Provinx. It is the head-quarters of the 8th corps of the 
Prassian army. It is a free port, and carries on a brisk trade in 
colonial produce and other urticles up and down the Rhine, the 
Moselle, and tiie Lahn. The exports conskt of wine, mineral waters, 
com,' iron, volcanic products (from the Eifel in the form of mill¬ 
stones, ground lava to form ^e Dutch subaqueous cement called 
‘trass*), bark from the Eifel and Hunsdruck forests, building-stones, 
and potter’s clay. The leading artides of manufacture are linen, 
calico, japan-ware, fumitute, and carriages. Many of the inhabitants 
are engaged in the culture of the vine. Coblena is said to aurpass 
almost every town on the Rhine in beauty of situation, and the views 
from the heights of Ehrenbreitstein, Pfonendoi-f, and the Kortbausen- 
betg are peculiarly besuriful. Steamers ply regularly to Cologne, 
Mayence, and Trhves. A railway is in course of construction from 
Cologne to Wiesbaden, wliich passes a little to the east of Coblena. 

The administrative division, or circle of Coblena has an area of 2S20 
square milei^ and had at the end of 1849 a population of 502,924, 
consisting chiefly of Catholics and different seota of Protestants, com¬ 
prised under the name of Evangelical^ the former beteg to the latter 
very nearly in the ratio of two to onei. [Rhktm-Provins.] 

There is a small village named CMent in the canton of Aaigau in 
Switaerland, situated at the junction of the Aar and the Rhine, ^me 
Roman antiquities have been found here, and there seems no doubt 
but it is also named firam the word ‘Confiuentes’ by which the Romans 
expressed the junction of two rivers. 

COBOURG. [Cakoda.] 

COBURG, the most southnro of the small Thuringioa duddei^ ia 
bounded by the territories of Bohwanburg, Meiningen, Hildbiug- 
hausei^ and Bavaria; it Uea between 60' 9' and 50^‘ N. lat, 10' 
80* 18' K 1«^.> including the newly acquired territorim of 

Kdni^Mig and Sonnenfeld. Its area is 222 square miles, and its popu* 
btionrt^eendof 1862 was 44,456. Itis composed of tbs valleyoftha 
lift which ia bordered on the norUi by the Thuringisn TtfoMuteine, 
aM is trovers^ by the rivers Its, Rodaoh, Steinaoh, Nasslaob, Lantor, ' 
and OWISI& The duchy of Gotha, whi<^ is inclosed by Saxe Weimar, 

Schwarabutg, and has an area of 647 
’Bqparamaei^ with a population of 106,966, is now united to the 
duchy ot Oobuiv; and the whole oonsUtutee the duchy of Sexe- 
0<>baiW'Qouuit Cobui^ belonged formerlv to tbo cou&te of Henne- 
beig; by mamage to the house of Saxony, whence it paseed 


into the Ernestine line, and in 1786 to the branch of Soalfeld. The 
principaUty of Idohtenbeig was addad to it in ^16, and tiie duchy of 
Gotha (with the exception of some small distribW) in 1826, in conse¬ 
quence of that house having become extinct by the deal^ of Duke 
Frederick lY., when it was made over to tihe house of Saxe-Cobuig- 
Saalfeld, by virtue of a fiunily oompoot among the duoal-Saxon 
branches, in excAiange for the duchy of Saalfeld and several other 
districta The principality of Liohtenbeig, which lies west of the 
Rhine between the Palatinato^ Prussia, and Birkenfeld, was ceded 
to Pruss^ in 18^4. 

The majority of the inhabii^ts are Lutherans: the Cathsuos enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion. The government of the united 
duchies is a constitutional monarchy; the ministry consists of two 
sections, one for each duchy. The dnohies have also separate judicial, 
adminisfrativ^ financial, and police estabUshments, os well as district 
consistories for the direction of Protestant worsUp. The right of 
oitiaenship is enjoyed by nativea only, who are,all equal in the eye of 
the law, without rogatn to their religious profession. The united 
duohy of Soxe-Cobutg-Gotha is a state of the Gennanio Confederation; 
it has one vote in the full assembly of tiie Diet, and in conjunction with 
Saxe-Woimar, Saxe-Meiniugen, and Saxe-Altenburg, has the 12th place 
in the F^erative government. 

The climate of Coburg is mild, especially in the fruitful valley of 
the Itz. The agricultural products ore timber and fuel, grain, 
peas, beans, bop% vegetables, Ac. Iron, copper, cobalt, coals 
(but none of them in large quantities), limestone, sandstone, marble, 
alabaster, gypsum, porcelain earth, Ac. ai’e fotmd hero. The inltabii- 
ants are chiefly occupied in the manufacture of linen, woollens, and 
cotton, wooden toys, and the rearing of cattle. The articles of 
expoxHi are fidted cattle and grain; besides butter, leather, wood, 
wool, linen, and other manufactured goods. 

Coburg, the capital of the duchy, is situated in a picturesque volley 
on the banks of the Its, in 50” 16' N. lat., 10” 50' E. long., and has 
about 10,000 inhabitant. It U surrounded by walls, and with its 
long suburbs is divided into nine quarters, which have two market¬ 
places. The town is far from being handsome; the houses are small, 
the streets rough, and in many places overgrown with grass. The 
duoal palace of Ehreuburg is a very elegant x'esidenoe, containing a 
fine banqueting room called the ‘ Hall of Gkuts,’ from tho colossal 
caryatides which surround its walls; a library of 26,000 volumes; and 
a collection of natural history, miuciwls, coins, and prints. 'The 
government buildings are constructed in the Italian style. Among tho 
other edifices may be named the town-boll; five churches, of which 
St. Maurice’s contains the ducal vault and some good monuments ; 
the arsenal, orphan asylum, a new theatre, a casino, l^ree hospiWs, 
and a workhouse. The gymnasium, founded in 1605 by Duke John 
Casimir, hence called ' Casimirionum,’ has all the rights and privileges 
of a university. There are besides two public libraries, a collection 
of natural history, an observatory, with a normal school attached to 
it; a society of arts and soieiioes, Ac. Tho moimfactures consist of 
woollens, cottons, linen, furniture, marquetry, buckles, gold and silver 
artirios, chocolato, tools, Ac. There are also several dye-houses, ami 
a considemble trado in wool, cloth, cottons, horse-hou', 4iour, seeds, 
Ac. There are several pleasm-e-groimds round the town, os well as 
many delightful rides and walks—among other places, to the ducal 
country seat, Roaeuau, which was an old baronial castle, and has 
been restored in the gothic stylo. Near the town are marble-polisliing 
mills, and iron and copper works. On a lofty hill in the vicinity, 
whicKcommands a beautiful prospect, is the ancient castle of Cobuig, 
surrounded with a strong wall and five bastions. It contains many 
interesting remains of antiquitv, arms, armour, Ac. It was for some 
time the residence of Luther; the bedstead on which he slept, and 
the pulpit from which he preached in the old chapel of the costlo are 
still shown. The castle is now partly converted into a prison and 
house of correction. There ore also, in the neighbourhood of Coburg, 
the picturesque oasties of Callenboig and Lauterbeig; the latter is in 
ruins. 

The other places worth naming in the duchy arc Modach, a town on 
the river of the same name, with a ducal mansion, a church, and 
about 1800 inhabitants; Sonmt^dd, a market-town of about 600 
inhabitants; K^nigAerg on the Nasslaob, with a grammar school, and 
about 800 inhabitants; and Nemdadt, at the foot of Mount Mupp, 
with a ducal aeat^ about 2000 inhabitants, a tobaooo-manufooioty, 
bop-nounds, and some trade. [Gotha.] 

COCHIN, a town in Hindustan, on the western coast of the penin¬ 
sula, in 9' 61' N. lat., 76* 18' E. long., is the place where the first 
European settlement was formed in the East Indies. In 1608 the 
Portuguesis fleet, under the conduct of Alfonso and Franoisoo Albu¬ 
querque, obtain^ from the sovereign of permission to erect a 

fortress them in recompense for the essistanoe they had.given him in 
his wars with the Zamturin of Calicut. The country in the neighbour¬ 
hood being very fertil^ the Portuguese carried on an advontageoue 
tirade until the town wee taken from them by tho Dutch in 1668. 
The trade continued to flourish under, the Dutch government. In the 
b^;inning of the war between Holland and Englmd, in 1796, Cochin 
was taken possesskm of by the Britieh, to whom it was fiiMlly ceded 
in 1814. Since then its tirade hM considerably diiniuishem The 
population is about 80,000. 
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Cochin ifl the best ftpYt in the presidency of Abdras, end the on^ 
port for ship>building, sod there are no places throughout the whole 
extent of the western ebsAtwh^h afR>rd shelter to large yenels except 
Bomluky and Cochin. In this part of Hindustan u found a rety 
remarkable system of inland navigation colled the Backwater. It u 
a kind of lake, or lagoon, which extends from Chowg^ut (10* 400 on 
(he north to near Tnrandrum, the capital of Travoncore (8* 800 oo 
the south, a distwoe of 170 or 180 miles. An artificial continuation 
northward of tiiis inland water-svstem is navigable for boats during 
the rains, from Chowgaut to Cotah, 16 milos south of Tellicherry, a 
farther d|[|taaoe of about 00 miles. The l^kwater runs nearly 
parallel to^^the sea, sometime at the distance of a few hundred yards, 
at others of ^ 4 or 6 miles. Its breadth varies from 12 and 14 miles to 
200 yards; its depth A>om many fathoms to a few feet. This Back¬ 
water receives the rivers which descend from the mountains that lie 
to the eastward. There are six channels of communication between 
the Backwater and tlie sea, but only one is navigable for ships, being 
that on the southern bank on which the town of Cochin is built. 
There is a bar at its mouth, but the depth of water on it is 17 or 18 
feot at high-water of spring-tides. The aaohoroge without is good, 
and the galea during the south-west monsoon raroly blow with such 
violence as is experienced in this season in the hajfbour of Bombay. 
Within the bar the Backwater expands into a fine ooatuary, 3, 4, and 
6 miles wide, at least 12 miles lung, and deep enough for the largest 
vessels. The narrow strip of loud between the l^kwater and the 
sea is sandy, but its lower tracts are thickly overgrown with cocoa-nut 
))alms, which yield a great quantity of fruit. The coimtiy east of tiiie 
Backwater is low and level along its banks, and proiluces rich crops of 
rice. Fai'thor inland it rises into low hills, partly covered with high 
fui'est-ti'ccs and partly with grass; but the valleys between them are 
exceedingly fruitful. Cotton, hemp, oils, pepper, ginger, turmeric, 
cardamoms, betel-nut, copra (cocoa-unt kernels cut into slices and dried 
for exportation), ivory, gold-dust, iron, and drugs are extensively pro¬ 
duced. Indigo grows spontaueoasly, and the cane, ooffep, clove, nut¬ 
megs, pimento, and raw-silk succeed well. The hills are covered with 
forests, the timber cut fram which is floated down the various small 
rivers which fall into the Backwater, and is tiien easily conveyed to 
Cochin. Much timber is sent to Bombay, but hardly auy vessels are 
built at Cochiu for European merchants. The Imatim of Muskat 
liowovor has had most of bis vessels built thero. A few couutiy 
vessels aru annually built. The trade of this place is still consider¬ 
able. Kui*upeans rarely visit the port; but an active commerce is 
can’ied ou between it and Bombay in oouutry vessels. The trade with 
Arabia and the cotmtries surrounding the Fenian Oulf is more im¬ 
portant. As these countries havo no forests, they receive from Cochin 
all the timber required for repairing theii* different craft There is 
also some commerce carriorl ou with Singapore. In the vicinity of 
Cochin a number of Catholic and Indian Christians ore found, and also 
many Jews. Cochin is the scat of a Koman Catholic bishop, in whose 
diocese Ceylon is included. There are also Protestant missionary 
establishments at Cochin, and sovernl English schools. 

COCHIN-CHINA, called also ANAM, i.s in that part of Eastern 
Asia which is usually known as India without the Ganges, of which it 
forms the eastern jiortion. It extends from 8“ 40' to aWut 23" N. lat., 
and from 102” to 109^ 20' E. long. Its length from north to south is 
about 9S0 milos, but in width it varies from 100 to 800 miles. Craw- 
fiird assigns to it an area of 98,000 square miles; but Berglmus makes 
its sunTace about 140,000 square miles. On the W. it bothers on the 
kingdom of 8iam, or Shan; on the N.W. on the unknown regions of 
Laos, or Laotho ; and on the N. on the Chinese provinces of Yuu-uan, 
Quong-si, and Qiiang-tun (Canton). To the east of it extends the 
sea, called by the Chinesa Nan-hai, or the Southern Sen, which here 
foims an extensive gulf between the northern province of Cochin- 
China and the island of Hai-nan, called the Gulf of Tonkin. To the 
south of Cochin-China extends the southern part of the China Sea. 
The northern part of the coast is rocky, and is fringed by a groat 
number of islands. Among these are a group of small reefs ci^led 
the Triangles, and the dangerotui Macclesfield shoals. Vessels running 

r und here have t.o dread not only the heav^ swell of the sea, but 
the fierce attacks of the marauding Coohiu-Chinesa, who sail up 
and down looking out for such windfalls, falling upon and plundering 
the wreck without mercy. At 21” N. lat., or near the mouth of the 
river Song-oa, and farther to the south the shores are low, and partly 

sandy and swampy. For nearl' i: : _11__ /-I .. .- . — VL . 

Paracel shoals, whidh may be Msoribed as an overflowed continent, 
lying just beneath surface of the water. Between the shofds and 
the ooaat is left a^ narrow navigable passage, which is constantly used 
by vessels sailing in these seas. Near 17" N. lat. oommenoe a series 
of capes several hundred^feat in elevation, between whioh large bays 
run deep into tilie land. This general character oontinuMi to Cape 
James (10* 17' N. lat.) The coast is lined with numerous small rocky 
islands and olifiii, but it contains safe and extent harboura. The 
remainder of the’ooast from Cape James to the boundary of Siam is 
low and mostly swampy, bring formed by the alluvial deposits of the 
river Msekh a u n, or Camboia. 

Cape Jamea ia the southern extremity of an extensive Tnfm n taln 
range, which as fiur as the parallel of Cape Fedaran (11* 20' N. lot.) 
nms north-east and then about due north to 14* N. lah, whenoe it 


cont^um with a north-norih-westem course to 18* N. lat. FarUier 
norm ^ range is little known. It occupies pmrhaps a hundred miles 
in width, and seems to consist of a number of parallel ridges. The 
mountains in the range are of oonriderable height. A road, desc riV v i 
as very difficult and dan^rous, leads through the mountainous dis¬ 
trict, forming a oommonioation between the towns of Sai-gun 
Phu-yen. • • o 

Several short offsets which branch off towards the sea cover the 
greatest part of the maritime districts between 10" 20'and 17" N.lat.; 
some of them are 4000 feet above the sea. The range which, in about 
17* 30', forma the boundary between Cochin-China and Ton-kin con¬ 
tains a depression, forming a mountain pass, about 6 miles in width, 
whioh ia shut in by a wal^ traversed by an artificial road, which leads 
from Hub to Kecho. The length of this rood is estimati^ at 400 or 
500 miles. 

The boundary between Cochin-China and Gie Chinese province of 
Quang-si is partly formed by the river Ngaunan-kiang, and partly by 
a mountain range, which seems to be a lateral range of the Yu-ling, 
a mountain system of Southern China. 

The northern part of Cochin-China, whioh formerly constituted the 
separate kingdom of Tonkin, comprehends an extensive plain, sur¬ 
rounded, except where it borders on the Gulf of Tonkin (between 
19" SO' and 21" N. lat.), by mountains, whioh inoi'case in height os 
they recede from the sea. This plain appears to extend above 
100 miles in length and width. Being very low, a great portion of it 
is annually inundated by the river Song-ca, which fertiliRes the soil, 
so that two or three crops of rice are annually cut. It is by far the 
most fertile and populous part of the country The valleys which 
run up far into the mountains are equally fertile: l^e greatest port 
of them may easily be irrigated, and the mountains themselves ore 
rich in metals. The Song-ra, or Sang-coy, the principal river of this 
couutiy, rises in the mountain r^on of Yun-nan in China, in two 
branches—^the Ho-ti-kiang and Li-sien-kiang—whioh run nearly jULrallel 
in a south-eastern direction till they enter Cochin-China, where they 
unite, and take the name of Song-ca (Great River). Before this river 
enters the sea it divides into numerous branches, two of which are 
navigable. The whole course of the river is estimated to be about 
400 milos in length. 

The country east of the mountain range, between 19" 30' and 15" 
N. lat., consists of an alternation of small plains and intervening 
mouu'^n ridgea The elevations are in some places covered with 
forests. Cultivation extends a ooitHiderabie height up the sides of 
many of the mountains. Most of the plains are irrigated and well 
cultivated. The rivers which traverse them have a short course, but 
are generally navigable for some milea In some places the pliuns are 
traversed by canala 

The country which extends from Cape Avorella to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cape James is moimtaiuoua The rocky masses approach so 
close to the sea os to leave a love] tract along the beach only in a few 
places. In its numerous indentations a few narrow valleys of small 
extent occasionally appear, mostly inhabited by fishermen. 'The 
iuterior of this part of the country is said to contaiu much cultivated 
ground, and to havo a numcrotis population. ^ 

That portion of Cochiu-Chiua which lies to the west of the mountain 
range constituted till lately the "principal part of the independent 
kin^om of Camboja, or Cambodia. The southern portion, whioh is 
imiierfectly known, oourists, except near the boundary of Siam, of an 
immense plain, which appears to be formed of iho alluvium of the 
great river by which it is traversed. The aho^ and the adjacent 
cuuutiy, as far os the tide ascends, arc covered with trees and bushes. 
About 30 miles from the sea the ground begins to be cultivated and 
is exceedingly fertile, la the interior there are it is said numerous 
fresh-water lakes and swamps. 

Two lui^e rivers traverse this pliun. The Sai-gon, or Saung, whioh 
runs through its eastern porcion, has been navigated by Euro^on 
vessels as far up as the town of Sad-^n, but farther northward its 
course is not known. Towards its mouth it sends off two or more 
branches, which join the eastern arm of the gx’eat river of Camboja. 
This river, called by tho Birniaus Moekhauu, is said to send off in tue 
upper part of its course various lateral branohes whioh fertilise the 
country through which tliey flow, and then reunite with the xivec. 
About 150 milan ^m its mouth is the ancient capital of Camboja, 
Pontaipret, to which Europ..an vessels ascended in the 17th century, 
but this navigation has beeu discontinued. Borne distance hdow tms 
town the river sends off to the west and south-west numerous arms, 
which inclose and traverse an extensive delta, that stretches out into 
^e sea with on acute angle. Most of these arms axe navigable for 
largo river-barges during tho rainy season, dto make the navigation 
continuous through the whole year a canal-was made from it in 1820, 
which joins the principal river apme miles south of Ptoompeng, tho 
modern capital of Camboja. The thr^e principal mouths of &e Mack- 
haun lie ou Gxe eastern side of . the dsha, ore all navigable for 
vessels of considerable burden up to the capital of the country. The 
river Maokhaun is supposed to have its sdUrce in the Chinese province 
of Yun-nan; and it has been estimated that its entire course is about * 
1500 mUes. It reaches Camb^a through tiie Laos territory. 

The climate of the plain of Camboja resembles that of Betigi^ The 
rainy seasons last from tiie end of May or the beginning of June to 
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September] The mountaiiM interrupt th^ douds brought by the 
Bouth’weet monsoon, and aooordingly the €lxf eMson preToils in ^st 
period: the north-east monsoon brings rain. The wet season sets in 
at the end of October and continues until March. In the greatest 
summer-heat ^ the thermometer never rises above 108”; in the 
greatest cold itikUs below 67”. In the countries on the shores 
of the Bay of Iftnkin the south-west monsoon brings the rain, and 
the wet season begins in Iby and terminates in August The heat 
is occa si onal l y very excessive, and the cold in December, January, 
and February very sharp: the weather is often rendered unpleasant 
b^ heavy fogs, as in Lower Bengal ^phoiu and humoanes rage 
with the utoost fury in the Ghuf of Tonkin and on the adjacent 
ooBsta They are oommonlv accompanied with heavy and incessant 
rains. The country generally seems to have a very healtiiy climate 
for Europeans as well as for natives. 

The iron mines of Tonkin are about six days’ journey from Cacbao, 
and the gold and silver mines about twelve days’ jotimey, both in a 
western direction. The mines are worked by Chinese. Cochin- 
China is said to have tin, which however is not worked. Rice, the 
principal article of food, is very extensively cultivated in the plains 
of Tonkin and Camboja. Indian com, eartn nuts (drae&w hypogcea)} 
and the Convolvulm haiattu, are also cultivated. The sugar-cane is 
oztenaively cultivated on the coast south of 16”. The true cinnamon 
{Laurua (Annamomvm) is probably indigenous; and though its bark 


Tonkin and Cochin-China a general object of attention with the 
peasantry. Tea, of a coarse kind, grown in the neighbourhood of the 
capital Uud, is <^led Hud tea. 

The poptuation of Cochin-China has been variously estimated at 
from about 6 millions to 22 millions, but no reliable statement has 
been given on this point. 

The natives call the eastern part of their country Anam. They 
Mong to the mme race as the Chinese and Mongols. Their language 
is monosyllabic, and the signification of the words is, in a great 
measure, regulated by their accentuation. But the Anamese language 
is totally different firom the Chinese language. The Chinese characters 
are only used in printing; for common purposes they use others. 
Tha inhabitant of Camboja, who call themselves Kammer, constitute 
a different nation; they extend on botii sides of the river MftATtbAm^ 
to 16” N. lat. ^ In manners, laws, religion, and state of civilisation, 
they bear a nearer resembhmoe to the Siamese tban to the inhabitants 
of Cochin-China Proper. 

On the mountain range live two independent nations. The Loye or 
Loi extend from Cape James at least as far as 16” N. lat. They once 
extended to the coast, and occupied oil Chiampa, or Tsiompa (the 
district between Cape Avarella and Cape Jamul^, but having been 
expelled from it, they retired into the mountain fastnesses. The 
Loyes are a large muscular and well-formed tribe, with reddish 
complexions, slightly flattened noses, and long black hair. A shirt 
and trowsers with a kind of petticoat, occasionally faced with aHIr, form 
their costume. Their language differs essentially both from the 
Anamese and Cambojan. To the north of 16” N. lat. the interior 
districts-of the mountain range are occupied by another nation, 

Moi, which extends over a tract of country lying between Laos 
Cochin-China, about 120 milea in leng^, and from 20 to 30 wiiea in 
breadth. The inhabitants of this district are said to be uncivilised 
but inoffensive. The government of their king, who holds his petty 
oovut at Feneri, is ve^y oppressive, and some crime is always sure to 
be brotight home to whoever is guilty of possessing any superior degree 
of riches. The people generally are in a state of semi-slavery. Their 
only covering is a cloth wrapped around their middle. The chief 
productions of this part of the country are a little cotton, indigo, and 
uferior silk. An extensive fishery is carried on along the coast. 

The government of Cochin-China is described as a hereditary mili¬ 
tary de^otism. Its administrative authority is in the of six 

mandarins, and a mandarin of tlie first or milita^ class is placed over 
each province. The standing army oonrists of about 40,000 men, 
besides the royal guards, andi 800 elephants for war service. The 
naval force inmudes about 200 boats, 100 galleys, and 600 vessels 
of sm^er sise. The political division coinddes nearly with the 
^torical division of the country. Anam, or the eastern portion, is 
divided into two provinces—Toiikin the northern, and CodiiirChina 


countiy). Its ^n<^^ products are sugar, suk, cinnamon, carda¬ 
moms, ^pper, Ac. The harbours along this coast are numerous, safe, 
and spacious; there is a considerable number of small towns. The 
capital is IfuS, the metropolis of the whole country, a populous town 
with extensive fortifications, erected about 86 years ago aftw European 
models. The works are about five milea in circumference. The town 
of Hud is intersected with oarutls, which besideB affording facilities 
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is nearly the same line wluoh separated the ancient kin^om of Tonkin 
ftom Cochin-^ina. That portion of Ckimboja whiohnasbeen 
to Oodhin-Chiua oonstitutos a province by itself 

1. Tonkin or Tonquhi oomprebends the most northern portion of 
Aimm, or tiw plain whidh extends on both sides of the river Song-ca, 
Mid is bounded by the mountain ranges within on all sides. It pro¬ 
duces wd exiwrts rice, cotton, and silk to a large extent. Its mounr 
toi^ alMund in ^Id, i^ver, and iron. The capital, Oachao, or JTafif 

by the natives also Bakthan, is a la^ town with 160,000 
inhabftMit^, situated on the banks of the Song-ea, about 80 or 00 miles 
tern iho sea. Its oommeroe, especially wito China, is considerable. 
ffaoat is on the same nver, about 18 lower down: larMst 

junks come w to this place. 

2. CodiiBJwdna Fkopw comprehends the coast ficom about 10* 


Every family keeps a covered boa^ which is usudUiy adonflU with a 
oarvM and ^ded nead. The canals when.traversed by these boats, 
which are painted witii vivid colours, present aqgmimated scene. The 
best and most ftequentod harbour ^s Towan or Hani the houses in 
this town have a neat appearance and considerable traffic is carried 
on. The spacious bay contains good anchorage for ships. The bills 
imund the town are low and travered with bushee interspersed with 
little rude altars, erected by the fishermen who fr^uent the bay, on 
which to offer rice or bum odoriferous woods as a propitiation or 
thanksgiving to their deities. The houses in ^e town are low, built 
chiefly with bamboo, and thatched with rice-straw or rushes. !l^th 
men and women wear long-sleeved gowns reaching to the feet. They 
wear caps and turbans but no shoes. The feet, and particularly the 
toes, are much used iu working at boat-building and other occupations. 
To the south of Touran is the town of Fa^fo, with from 6000 to 6000 
inhabitants, mostly Chinese, who carry on an active trade with China. 
The luge towns of Qui-nhon, Phu-yen, and Nhatrang are not visited 
by Europeans. 

3. Cimboja extends over, nearly the whole of the ancientkingdom of 
Camboja, one province of it, Batabang, having been united with Siam 
about 1809. On this oooasion one of the olaimauts of the throne of Cam¬ 
boja applied to the Coohiu-Chiuese for help against the Siamese; but 
before me armies of Siam and Cochin-China met in battle it was agreed 
to divide tbd country into, two portions. The Siamese retained Bata¬ 
bang province, and the remaindw was tmitod to Cochin-China or 
An^, The Chinese name of this country is Kan-phu-tebe, from 
which Camboja is derived. As for as this country is known, it is a 
level, formed by the alluvia of its large rivers, and very fertile and 
well cultivated.^ Its principal commercial productions arc rice, areca- 
nuts, betel, spices, gamboge, sandal-wood, sapon-wood, and ivory. 
There are several iron mines. Elephants and buffolues are irumerous. 
Deer abound in the forests, and homed cattle in the plains. There are 
large numbers of bogs, wild and tame; goats, hares, cranes, and ^ 
kinds of poultry. Saiyun, situated on the Sai-gun River, about 60 
miles from its mouth, may be oonsiderod os its capital, being the seat 
of the provincial government. Sai-gun consists of one street ruruiiug 
along the brow of a hill to preserve it from the annual immdatious of 
the river. Sai-gun is situated near the site of the metropolis of the 
ancient Thirue. It is said that extensive marble ruins have been found 
to the north-west of the modem city. Two Arabian travellers, who 
visited Camboja in the 9th century, report that the finest muslins in 
the world were manufactured there, and that the people wore garments 
woven so fine that they might be drawn through a moderate sused 
ring. Fontaipret, or Cambqja, on the Maekhaun, was onoiently the 
capital, and a considerable town when visited by the Dutch in the 17th 
cent^. PanompeTig, or Oalompe, was at a later period the nii. p i fai.1^ 
and is still the residence of the nominal king of (^mboja | it is in a 
populous and well-cultivated country. Kang-kao, or Kitmg-kong, 
about 2 miles from the mouth of the Kang-kao River, whioh forms a 
shallo w port, has some commerce with Singapore and the countries 
inhabited by the Malays. A large part of its exports to Singapore 
consists of mats. 

The Coohin-Chineae have mode some progress in most of the arts 
of civilised life. Barrow says that they excel in naval arohiteoture, 
and that their row-galleys for pleasure are remarkably fine vessels. 
They manufacture laoker-ware, coarse cotton and silk cloth, articles of 
filigree work, earthenwarei, and vessels of oast-iron. Fire-arms are 
largely imported from Europe. 

Sinoe the establishment of Singapore an intercourse has been estab¬ 
lished with that colony, carried on ohiefly by Chinese merehauts. The 
exports to Singapore in 1844 amounted to 177,606 dollars: the 
imports from Sm^pore ware 229,418 dollars. The bommeree with 


and Sti-gun, in j^hm-China, and to Canton, Amoy, Pu-toheou-foo. 
and Ning-p^ m Cfai^ Num^ns junks are employed in this traffla 
Tl»y export from Cobhm-Chma rice, ootton, silk, eagle-wood, and 
spices; ^ iinport ieiL the finer kinds of obtton and sSk goods, and 
china; ^ omum, and English broadcOoth. . Prom Singapore are 
imported iron, fire-arms, opium, oatedhu, and terra japoniea. Some 
oommeroiti mteroourse is also maintained between Paifo and Sai-gun. 
and Bang-kok, the capital of Siam. The junks engaged in this trade 
to Bang-kok silk, worked and raw, mattings for saila^ &o., and 
i^e in return iron, tobaoeo, <mium, and some Enropean gooda. 
the articles exported from Coohin-Ohina are edible birdif-nests a^ 
pwls. The kine^ it is said, monopoUaes the legid ttad& whioh is 

bstwsen Coehin. 

Chuia and mtish India, Batavia, and Canton. 


COCKBtTRN ISLAND. 

COCRBUBN ISLAND. [Nobth P01.AB Coubtbieb.] 

COCKBURNSPATH.' [Bkrwxokbhibb.] 

COCKRNZIE. [HADDiKoToirsHtiiB.] 

COGKEBMOUTh, Cumboriaad, a parliamentaiy bonxu^, a 
maxlKet'town, and the wat of a Poor-Law Union, in tilie paiw of 
Brigham, ward of Allerdale above Derwent, and western division of 
the county; stands at the point of confluence of the rivers Cooker 
and Dtewent, in 54* 40' N. lat., 8* 20' W. long., 25 miles S.W. firom 
Carlisle by rotul. The population of the borough in 1851 was 7275. 
The borough sends two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 
living is % perpetual ouraoy in the archdeaconry of Richmond and 
diocese of Chester: this archdeaconry is to be hereafter transferred 
to the diocese of Carlisle. Cookermou^ Poor-Law Union contains 
47 parishes and towmihips, with an area of 106,756 acres, and a popu¬ 
lation in 1851 of 38,142. 

The name of the town is derived from its position on the river 
Cocker, at the point of its confluence with the Derwent. The Cocker 
flows from Buttermere-water, and after passing riirough Crummock- 
water, divides the town of Cockermouth into two parts which com¬ 
municate by a stone bridge. The Derwent, after it has received the 
Cocker, is also crossed by a handsome bridge, erected in 1822, at a 
cost of 30001, The rums of the castle (which was formerly the 
baronial seat of the lords of Allerdale, and is now the property of 
the Earl of Egremont), stand on the brow of a bold eminence near 
the confluence of the rivers. The castle was occupied by the parlia¬ 
mentary army during the civil war in 1648, and sustains a month’s^ 
siege by the royalists. It is now habitable only in a small part. To 
the north.of the tovm is a tumulus called Foot Hill, and to the west 
the rampart and ditch of a Roman camp. The town is pleasantly 
situated in an agricultural district, and has a promenade a mile in 
length on the banks of the Derwent, but the streets in some parts are 
narrow and confined. The houses are chiefly built of stone and 
roofed with slate; considerable improvements have l»en recently intro¬ 
duced. The town is well supplied with water, and is lighted with gas. 

Besides the episcopal church, there afo places of worship for 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Independents, Quaken, and 
Roman Catholics. The Free school, founded in 1876, has an income 
from endowment of about 12Z. a year, and hod 41 scholars in 1851. 
There are a National school and six other public schools, a parochial 
public library, a subscription library, a savings bank, md a dispenso^. 
The court-house, or moot-hall, built about 18aV, is the chief 
building for the transaction of public businpss. A county court is 
held at Cockermouth, and quarter sessions are alternately held here 
and at Carlisle. Cotton, linen, woollen fabrics, hats, nosiety, and 
paper are manufactured; tanning is carried on? In the neighbour¬ 
hood are extensive coal mines. A market is hold on Mondays for com 
and cattle; and on Saturdays for provisions. ITrom May to Mid¬ 
summer cattle shows are held every alternate Wednesday. Fairs for 
horses and cattle are held on February 18th, and October 10th ; and 
for hiring servants on Whit-Monday and the Monday next Martinmas 
Day. Cockermouth is connected by a railway’of about 8 miles with 
Workington, whence other railwaju extend north to Carlisle and 
south to Furness. 

(Lysons, Ma,gna BrUannia; Communication from Cockermovih.) 

COEL. [Almohtjr.] 

COETHEN. [Anhalt ; Koethen.] 

COGGESHALL, Essex, sometimes called ^ Great Cc^eshall, a 
market-town situated on the left bonk of the river Blackwater, in the 
parish of Coggeshall and Witham division of Lexden hundred, in 
61* 62' N. lat., 0* 41 E. Iom., distant 16 mUcs N.E. by N. from 
Chelmsford, and 44 miles N.E. from London by rood. Kelvedon sta¬ 
tion of the Eastern Counties railway, which is 8 miles from Cogges- 
hall, is 411 miles from London. The population of the town was 
8484 in 1851. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Col¬ 
chester and diocese of Rochester. 

By some antiquaries Coggeshall has been supposed to occupy the 
site of thrf Roman station Cononium. An abbey for Cistercian monks 
was fo unde d here in 1142 by King Stephen and his queen Maud. At 
one period the manufacture of woollen doth was carried on in Cog- 
geshall, and a white baise, called ‘ Coggeshall whites,’ was in conrider- 
able repute. The town is situated partly on low ground adjoining 
the river, and partly on a oliuter of hilla rising from it. Many of the 
houses ore wril built* but the streets ore rather irregularly laid out. 
Thtf town is lighted with gas. The parish church, dedicated to St. 
Peter, a spacious building m the perpendicular style, erected about 
1400, has neen recently in part’repaired; at ^e west end is a square 
tower. The Independents, Baj^ists, Wesleyan Methodists, and 
Quakers have places of worshim ^ere are in Coggeshall an Endowed 
school founded by Sir Robert Jaitoham, and connected wirii Pembroke 
College, Cambridge : National, Britirii, and Ii^tot schools, a moriianics 
institute, and throe almshoiues. The silk manufacture is now the 
principal manufacture of the place; the mreat factory is for silk- 
throwmg; fine velvet is extensively manumotured; - satins, French 
patent ‘sill: plush for hats, and patent gelatine are made, and also 
some worsted at one of the old clothing mills. Some of the females 
find employment in tambouring lace. Iron-founding, malting, and 
blowing are carried on. A eonsidcrable quantity of ^irimi-seeds is 
raised here for sale. The market is on Thursday fbr com and 
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provWons; o^onidly Uve stock are sold. A small part of the abbw 
is still refhaining in the hamlet of Little CoggeshalL 

Batex; Communication from CoggethaUS 
COIMBATORE, a provmoe situated in the region of ^ Eastm 
Ghaut Mountains, in the south of India, about 11* N. lat,; and 
bounded N. by Mysore^ W, by Malabar S. by Dindigul, and E. hg 
Salem and Trichinopoli. The length of Ae province from north to 
south is 50 miles, and its breadth from east to west about 45 
The surface of the country varies exceedingly. Towards the south 
the level is not more than 400 or 500 feet above the sea, but it gradu¬ 
ally rises towards the north, and even in what is considered the low 
country riie level rises to 900 feet above the sea. About 11* 85' 
N. lat., the mountains called the Eastern Ghauts occur; the Kumbe- 
tarine Hill, in 11* 85' N. lat., 77* 20' E. long., is reckoned to be 5548 
feet above the level of the sea. Some summits of the Nilgherry 
Mountain's, which are in the north-west part of the province, and 
unite the Eastern and Western Ghaut^ are still higher; one of the 
peaks, called Moorchoorti Bet, is 8800 feet above the sea. The soil is 
generally dry, hut in the south there is some marshy ground. The 
climate is oonsidorefl healthy, and in particular the NUgherry Moun-. 
bains are resorted to by European residents for the recovery of their 
health. In these hills the mean temperature in April and May lb 
15* Fahrenheit. During the cold season the thermometer sometimes 
links to freesing point, when the air is peculiarly clear and elastia 
Coimbatore is watered by the rivers Bhavani, Amaravati, and Cavery, 
bhe first and second of which fall into the Cavety; the Bhavani, at 
Bhavani-Kudal, 68 mUcs N.E. from the town of Coimbatore, in 11* 26' 
N. lat., 77” 44' E. long., and the Amaravati about 10 miles below 
the town of Caroor. These rivers are filled by both monsoons; by 
the south-west in June, July, and August, and by the north-east in 
October, November, and December. During the last 40 years an im¬ 
proved system of administration has tended to develop the productive 
capabilities of the soil. In 1814-15 the government assessment was 
considered to be equal to one-third of the gross produce of the soil, and 
in 1826-26 it did not exceed one-fifth; the price of land during that time 
was. doubled. The population of the province is about 800,000. The 
principal places in the province, in addition to the capital Coimb.vtore, 
are Animalaya, Aravocoureby, Bhavani-Kudal, Caroor, Daraporam, 
Erroad, Palochy, Satimangalum, and Sivana Samudra. Animalaua is 
on the west side of the small river Alima, in 10* 31' N. lat., 77“ 1' 
E. long. This town is the common thoroughfare between Malabar 
and the southern part of the Carnatic. A fort stands at a short dis¬ 
tance west of the town, and had fallen into decay, when, to provide 
materials for repairing it, Tippoo pulled down fivo large temples. 
The forests in the neighbourhood contain abundance of fine timber. 
Aravacourchy, the seat of Aravo, so called from the name of the 
founder, is situated in 10* 41' N. lat., 77° 54' E. long. The town was 
destroyed towards the end of HydoFs reign by on English force 
under Colonel Laing, but it has since been rebuild The inhabitants 
mostly speak the Tamul language. Bhavani-Kudal, at the confluence 
of the Bhavani and Cavery rivers, contains two celebrated temples, 
one dedicated to Vishnu, and the other to Siva; and is consido]^ a 
place of great sanctity by the Hindoos. Caroor, on the noith side of 
the Amaravati River* in 10° 53' N- lat., 78* 4' E. long., a town of some 
trade, containing 1000 houses, was formerly a place of great commer¬ 
cial activity. Daraporam, or more properly Dharmapuram, is a popu¬ 
lous town situated in an open country near the Amaravati, m 10“ 37' 
N. lat., 77* 35' E. long. The streets are wide and regularly laid out, 
and many of the houses are spadous. Erroad was a veiy considerablo 

I dace in HydeFs reign; during the invasion of the country by the 
English under General Meadows, the town was in a great measure 
destroyed. It baa since been mode a military statiou. Palachy is a 
small but thriving town, situated in a well-cultivated country, in 
10° 39' N. lat., 77° 6' E, long. Some coins of Augustus and Ti'jerius 
have been dug up in the vicinity. Satimangaiam, in 11" 31' N. lat., 
77* 16' E. long., contains a lo^e fort, and is built in a straggling 
manner about toe plain. There is here a spacious temple dodicaUri to 
Vishnu. This h) considered unhealthy, and the air is usually 

intensely hot. island of Sivana Samudra, formodtoy too Cavery, 
is toe site of the ancient Hindoo city of Gunra Raja; two cataracts 
are here formed by the Cavery, one on its uortoem and the other on 
its Bontoern arm. The southern gate of the wall by which, the ancient 
city of Gunga Raja was surrounded mw stUl be seen, and a street 
about a mile in length may bo traced. Thote are besides virible toe 
ruins of several Hindoo temples, in one of which is a colossal statue of 
Vishnu, but the whole place is chok^ by Jungle, puid occupied by 
banyan and other foreabtroes. A considerable quantity of cl^ grain 
is raised in Coimbatoro province; cotton ^d sugar are likewise culti-, 
vated, and weaving is carried on extmuively. Tobacco, salt, nitre,' 
and Uvo stock are among the products of the country. The province 
was acquired by the Britiito from the'^fiiga of Mysore in 1799. 

(Rennoll, Memoir of a Map of Sinffuatan Buchanan, Journeys 
through Mysore, Canara, and Malabesr; Padiamentat'y Papers.) 

COIMBATORE, the capital of the province, in 10° 52' N. lat., 
77” 5' E. long., is a well-built town, containing about 2000 houses, 
being little more than half the number which it contained under the 
govoniment of Ilyder AIL His son Tippoo sometimes resided at 
Coimbatore, wheto he built a mosque. About two miles from the 
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town, at a phea called Peroru, ia a temple, deducted to 

Iswara, and celled Hail (hiahl ChitumlnEm, to diaun^ek it from 
Miother Chitombra near PonmcAerry. The idol ia eaid to have placed 
iteelf here at a rexj remote period, and about 8000 yeara ago the 
temple was built over it by a i^a of Uaduxa. Thia building exhibita 
a profrision of Hindoo omament^ but ia deatitute of elegance^ and the 
flguree a» not only rude but many of them indecent alao. Thia 
temple waa plundexM of ita gold and iewela by Tippoo, who excepted 
it howerer from the general order which he iMued for the deatruotion 
of iddabrouB bimdinga; and although ita aplendour was then 
deatroyed, the Krahminiod worship has always been continued. The 
town was taken by thtf Engliah in 1783, but was restored at the peace 
in the following year. It was again taken by the English in 1790, 
and retakm by Tippoo'a genezd, but was transferred with the 
province to the British government in 1799, and has since remained 
m their possession. The travelling distance from Seringapatam is 
122 miles, and from Madras 306 miles. 

(RenneU, Memoir; Mill, JliAory of Britith India j Budianan, 
Joumeye through Myeore, de.) 

COIMBRA, a city of Portu^, capital of the prov.ince of Beira, ia 
situated on the slope of a hill near the north bank of the Mond^o, 
in 40° 12' N. lat., 8° 25' W. long., 115 miles N.K.E. from Lisbon. It 
ia the see of a bishop, auffingan of the archbishop of Braga. The 
population is about 16,000. 

A substantial atone bridge here crosses the Mondego, a river which 
in summer is very shallow, but in winter and in rainy seasons is wide I 
and rapid, so that it is only occasionally navigable for small craft and * 
boats. The harbour for C 9 imbm is Figuira, 24 miles distant, at the 
mouth of the Mondego. 

The city was formerly strongly fortified, but now is merely sur¬ 
rounded by old walls flanked by a few towers. The interior ia gloomy. 
The houses are mostly old, and the streets narrow, ill-paved, and dirty. 
There are sererol squares, with fountains well supplied with water, 
which is conducted to the city by an ancient aqueduct supported on 
twenty orchca The principal public buildings are—the cathedral, 

8 pariah churches, the University of Coimbra, a large hospital, a poor- 
house, the convent of Santa Cruz, now occupied as a barracks, and 
other conventual buildings in and around the city. The University 
of Coimbra is the only one in Portugal. It occupies the palace which 
formerly belonged to the kinjp of Portugal. It was originally founded 
at Lisbon in 1290, was transferred to Coimbra in 1308, removed ^^in 
to Lisbon, and finally transferred to Coimbra in 1527. It consists of 
18 colleges, attended by about 1400 students, and has a library of 
30,000 volumes, occupying three larm halls. Theology is taught by 
8 professors, canon-law by 9, civiHaw by 8, medicine by 6, mathe¬ 
matics by 4, and philosophy by 4. There is a botanical garden, a 
museum of natural history, a chemical laboratory, and an observatory 
well furnished with instruments. Themniveraity is rich, and the 

g rofessors well paid. The lectures are mostly gratuitous. The 
Onedietine convent has a library equal perhaps in number of volumes 
to that of the university, and containing works of more modem date. 
The manufactures are chiefly linen and woollen fabrics, earthenware, 
and combs. 

It is doubtful whether the Romans hod a town on or near tlie 
site of Coimbra.. It seems to have been built by the Ooths, from 
whom it passed to the Moors. It was taken by Henri, count of Bur- 
g^dy, and afterwards count of Portuml, about tlie year 1100. His 
son, Alfonzo-Henrique, became the flrst king of Portugal, and Coimbra 
become the capital of the kingdom, and so continued till about 1500, 
when the court seems to have boon transferred to Lisbon. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Coimbra is delightful, and filled 
with gardens and country-houses. The tract of country between it 
and Condeixo, south of the Mondego, is styled ‘the'fmt-basket of 
PortugaL' The splendid and extensive monosteiy of Santa Clara is 
situated with its g^urdens upon a hill near the south bank of the Mon¬ 
dego. In the same direction, not far from the convent of Santa Clara, 
is the Quinta das Lagrimae (Villa of Tears), in a romantic seques¬ 
tered spot, where Doima Inez de Castro is reported to have been 
murdered, ^amoens, * Lusiadas.’) Korth of Coimbra the coimtry 
is mountainous. The Serra do Busoco, an offset from the Serra de 
Alcoba, is distant about 15 miles N. by E.*' 

COIRK, in Romansoh Coira, in German Chur, on the site of the 
ancient Curia Bheetorum, the capital of the Swiss canton of Orisons, is 
situated in 46° 40' N. lat., 9* 35' E. long., 60 miles S.E. from Zurich, 
in a valley travermd by the Plessar, which here divides into three 
arms, and after driving several com and saw-miUs^ enters the Rhine 
about a milo below the town. It stands on uneven ground, is sur¬ 
rounded by walls and ditohki, has narrow and crooked street^ and is 
altogether a duU-looking place. Its position however on the great 
line of communication between Italy, Switzerland, and Western Ger¬ 
many nves it a considerable share m the transit-trade between those 
oountnes. The cathedral church of St. Lucius, part of which dates 
from the 8th century, and the bishop's palace, a curious antique 
building, are situated In the highest part of the town, and arethe most 
noteworthy of the public buildings. Behind ^e palace is a ravine 
lined with vineyardf^ beyond which is the Catholic sendmry. The 
other habi^tions in this quarter of the town ore occupied by Catho- 
lies • 'thb'quazter is inclosM by battiemented walls pwroed by two 


fortified gates. Among the other edifices are the Reformed diurdi of 
St. Martin, distinguished by its hteh towers, and the town-house, 
wUoh contains the public library. jHany of the private houses are 
buUt in a curious antique frshion. The town has ProtMtant end 
Catholic cantonal schools, and some manufrotures of sino plates, edge- 
tools, and shot, Coire has t^ven title to a bishop since a.i>. 462, and 
the see is perhaps tiie oldrat in Switserluid. A’newspimer is pub¬ 
lished in the town in the Romansoh language a desoendimt of the 
Latin. 

COLAPOOR, a small dependent Hahratta state, sitaated within 
the province of Bejapore, in the regiun of the Western Ghaut 
Mountains, being partly below and partly within the Ghauts. The 
territory of the Colapoor R^ja is so intermixed with that of the 
Britidz, and of other Mahratta chiefr, that it would be difficult 
to describe its boundaries. The state of ColaTOor was founded 
by Sumbajee, the grandson of Sevajoe. In 1728 Sumbajee was 
confederated with the Nizam, and accompanied^ his army to Foonu; 
and in 1731 a treaty was concluded between the Peishwa and Sumbajee, 
by which the coimtry between the Eistna and Warna, and the Toom- 
buddra was to belong to Sumbajee, with half of all conquests south 
of the Toombuddra. The territory thus assigned to the raja of 
Colapoor was then partiy in tiie actual possession of the Moguls, and 
partly of other chiefs called Dessyes who hod Mt up for themsolvcH. 
It was not until the subsequent reign of Madhoo Ras, about the year 
1762, that the whole was effectually brought under the raja’s power. 
The Colapoor territory became after this the constant scene of war 
and turbulence, and a place of refuge for all the plunderers and 
pirates of neighbouring countries. In 1804 the r%ja was at war with 
^e Peishwa, and after a long struggle, in which the latter succooiled 
in capturing the chief places in the state, luid in reducing the raja’s 
government nearly to the point of extinction, the British government 
interfered for the establisl^ent of peace, and procured the restitution 
of his towns. This occurred in 1812, after which the state of 
Colapoor enjoyed a long continuance of tranquillity from without. 
In 1821 the raja was ptivately assassinated in his palace, and was 
succeeded by a son of immature age, during whose lung minority tho 
country fell into a state of great disorder. The young raja, on taking 
the government into his own hands, eoi'ly lost tho good esteem of his 
subjects by his exactions and his degr^ng vices. In 1825, 1826, 
and 1827 the raja having committed aggressions in the territories of 
some Mahratt^agheerdars under the protection of the English, his 
territory was occupied by British troops, and the powers of government 
were temporarily plac’ea in the hands of a minister appointed by tho 
governor of Bombay. In each of the years just mentioned a treaty 
was concluded with the raja, but these treaties were broken by him 
upon every occasion that presented itself. In 1829 a definitive troaty 
restricted the raja from keeping up a greater force than 400 horse 
and 800 foot soldiers; some districts in which he had committed 
oppressions against the Zamindai's were at this time taken from 
him : British garrisons were placed in tho capital and in the fortress 
of Punnalaghur at the raja’s expense, and a chief minister for tho 
future management of his government was to be permanently 
appointed by, and removeable solely at the pleasure of, the English 
government. The Colapoor territory, iuoluding its dependencies, 
includes an area of 3446 square miles, and a population of about half 
a million; the revenue of Colapoor is about 55,0002. a year; that 
of its dependencies may bo stated thus: Bhow^, 61672.; Inchul- 
kunjee, 76002.; Khagul, 72762.; Vishalrar, 12,3142.; and 113 Surin- 
jams or minor dependencies, 03,1632. The chief towns are Colapoob, 
the coital, Colgong, Mulcapoor, and Parnellah. 

COLAPOOR, the capital of the stete of Colapoor, is situated in 
16° 19' N. lat., 74° 25' E. long., about 120 miles S. from Poona, in a 
valley between a curved range of hills, by which it is protect^ on 
three sides, tho fourth side being protected by two hill-forts about 
10 miles north-west from the town. These forts stand upon rooks 
about 300 feet above the level of the valley, which present natural 
perpendicular ramparts of basalt, from 30 feet to 60 feet -high. Tho 
two forts are connected together; one of them, called Punnalaghur, 
covers a space 34 miles in circumference, in which area are several 
dwellings, lofty trees, razdens, and fine taziks. The works imme¬ 
diately cozmectM with we town of Colapoor are not strong. 

COLBERG, or KOLBERG, a town and strong fortress in the 
Prussian province of Pomerania, is situated about 170 miles N.E. 
from!^lin, 26 miles W. from Cfislin, in 64“ 9' N. lat., 16° 34' E. Jozw., 
and hak about 8000 inhabitants. It stands on the right bazxk of the 
Persante, which empties itself into the Baltic about a nolle below 
town, and at its mouth forms a harbour, which properly coxisiats of 
two danos, carried out from the buihx of the river into the sea, and 
protected hr redoubts. Colbezg oontaliu a cathedral, several Lutheran 
churches, five hospital^ a workhouse, a house of correction, an 
exchange, a foundation in a nuimery for seven daughters of noble 
fkmilim and for nine of cdtiieiM; an orphanoqrlum, asyzzmasium, Ac. 
The inhabitants are engamd in the salmon, haddock, and lamprey 
fisheries, and in the manumoture of wooRen-oloth, anchors^ salt, and 
spirits. Fresh water Is supplied to the town from a distance by admi¬ 
rable but very expensive water-woika: the water, which is raiMd by 
a wheel to the he^ht of 40 feet, ia oonveyed in pipes to every part 
of the town. 
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Colbetg mM formarly one of the Hanse towns, end tlU 1812 the 
seat of a o<^legiate ohwter. The modern fortifioattona and outworka 
were oommenoed in 1778. It was taken after a riege of se^ral weeks 
bv.Oiiatav Adolph in 1630; was besieged by the Russians in 1768, 
1760, and 1761, and surrendered to them by capitulation on the 16th 
December, in tiie last>mentioned year. The Frmoh inrested it 
without-success in 1807. It has a considerable trad^ both inland 
and foreign, and w brisk woollen market. Its militaiy starength is 
greatly increased by the swampy nature of the country mound It 

COLCHESTER, Essex* a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
raarket-tdwn, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 
51* 68' N. lat., 0* 68' E. long.; distant 22 miles N.E. by E. from 
Chelmsford, 61 miles N.E. by E. from London by road, and 61^ miles 
by the Eastern Counties railway. The population of the borough in 
1861 was 19,443. The borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors, one of whom is mayor; and returns two members to the 
Imperial Parliament. The livings are in the archdeaconry of Col¬ 
chester and diocese of Rochester. Colchester Poor-Law Union, which 
is oo-eztensive with the parliamentaiy borough, contains an area of 
11,770 acres. 

Colchester is generally supposed to bo the Camalodunum of the 
Romans. There are few places in England where tnore Roman 
antiquities have been found: Morant mentions ' bushels of coins' of 
Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitiaii, and their successors. The 
town-walls, the castle, many of the churches, and other ancient 
buildings are chieOy built of the Homan brick. Numerous vasei^ 
urns, and la'iips both in bronze and in pottery, rings, bracelets, &c., 
tcBselatcd pavements, paterae, and other Roman antiquities have at 
various times been dug up within the walls and in the neighbourhood. 
By the Britons it was called Coer Colon, and by the Saxons Colne- 
('eastor, from the Latin ‘ Costra,’ and its situation on the river Colne. 
Colchester was strongly fortifieil by Edward the Elder, and was at 
the time of the Domesday Survey a place of considerable note. In 
1189 the town hod its first charter from Richanl I. Colchester 
appears to have sent membera to Parliament at oven an earlier 
period thtm London. In the reign of Edward III. the town con- 
tributeil five ships and 170 marines towards tho naval annament 
raised to blockade Calais. Early in the civil wars tho inhabitants of 
Colchester declared against the Royalists; and in 1648 the town 
sustained a memorable siogo. Having been obliged to surrender to 
the royiU forces, the city was garrisoned by Hir Cmirles Lucas and 
Lord Goring. Fairfax soon arrived, and summoned Lord Goring to 
Buri*endcr, on whoso refusal he proceeded to storm the city; after 
seven or eight hours’ attack he changed his plans, and began a most 
rigorous blockade. Tho Royalists held out for eleven weeks, but the 
provisions of tho place having been consumed, the garrison sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. Sir Chwlos Lucas, Sir George Tjisle, and Sir 
Bernard Gascoigne wera condemned to death. Gascoigne being a 
foreigner hotl his sentence remitted.' 

'riio ruins of tho old castle, St. John’s Abbey, St. Bobdph’s Priory, 
the Moot Hall, and tho churches, form the principal ancient and 
public buildings of Colchester. Of tho walls by which the city was 
surrounded, which were one mile and three-quarters in circumference, 
some detached portions exist. Tho remains of tho castle stand upon 
an eminence and form a parallelogram. Tho keep is in a good state 
of preservation, and its walls are 12 feet thick, 'riic buihling, which 
is a compound of fiinistone and Roman brick, is so hard that repeated 
attempts to demolish it for tho sake of the materials have proved 
unsuccessful. 

St. John's Abbey was founded by Eudo, dapifer or steward to 
Henry I., for monks of the Benedictine order. A handsome gateway, 
of tho later style of English architecture, is all that now remains of 
this abbey. In St. Giles’s chm'ch, adjoining tho abbey, is a monu¬ 
ment erected to tho memory of Sir C. Lucas and Sir George Lisle. 
St. Botolph’a Priory, not far from St. John’s, was founded by Enulph 
in the beginning of the 12th century. The I’emains of the western 


the time of Edward II., has a fine altai'piece representing tho Adora¬ 
tion of the Shepherds. St. Peter’s church is mentioned in Domesday 
Book os the only ohuroh then in Colchester. St. Leonard's churen 
is a large^ and commodious structure. There are places of worahip 
for Baptists, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and Unitarians. 
The Grammiu' school, founded in 1584, for which a new .school- 
house has just been built, has an income from endowment of about 
190Z. a year, and had 69 scholars in 1852. With tibo National school a 
Charity school has been incorporated, and the united school has an 
attendance of upwards of 400 children, of whom more than 100 ore 
clothed as well as educated. There are also BriUsh, Infant, and 
Roman Catholic schools. A school endowed by a member of the 
Society of Friends has a library attached. A library founded by Dr. 
Samum Harsnett, archbishop of York, is in the care of a literary 
society whi(h meets once a week in the castle. In Colchester ore a 
litoraiy and philosophical society, with museum, a botanical and 
horticultural socioty, a mechanics institute, and. numerous rehgious 
and benevolent associations. 

The town of Colchester is pleasantly situated close to ^e river 
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Colne, over which thwe are throe bridges. Om of these, at the 
northern entrance to the town, is an elegant cast-iron structure of 
three arche% erected at a cost of 1800Z. The town is %hted with 
gai^ well paved, and plentifully supplied with water. The houses are 
generally vreU built. The rite is conridered healthy: there are good 
walks and pleasant views in the vioinity.* Baize was formerly mode 
in tile town to a considerable extent, but this branch of industry has 
ceased. The silk manufacture is carried on. There are also iron and 
bross-foimdriM, machine-works, ooach-works, rope and sail-works, 
breweries, and vin^far and other woiks. The oyster fishery is here 
an important branch of induetiy. The river Colne is navigable to 
the Hythe, a suburb and the port of Colchester. Tho subjoined 
statement shows tho extent of the shipping trade of the port for the 
year 1852:—^The number and tonnage of vessels registered as 
belonging to the port of Colchester on December 31st, 1852, were— 
sailing vessels under 50 tons 187, tonnage 3950 ; above 50 tons 65, 
tonnage 7156; and one steam vessel of 23 tons. The number and 
tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at tho port during 1852 were 
as follows ;—Coasting trade: inwards 657, tonnage 50,281; outwards 
305, tonnage 18,866. Colonial and foreign trade: inwards 46, tonnage 
2748; outwards 31, tonnage 2308. 

Colchester has a plentiful supply of fish. The principal market 
for com and cattle U ou Saturday : another is held on Wednesday 
'or poultry and fruit. 'Vegetables are extensively raised on the 
neighbouring grounds. Several annual fairs are held. A county 
court, quarter sesriuns, and meetings of justices are held in Colchester. 
There is a savings bank in the town. 

(Murant, Essex; Wright, Essex.) 

COLCHIS, a country of Asia, extending along the eastern shore of 
the Euxino Sea, from tiio town of Trapezus, according to Strabo; or 
from the Phasis according to Ptolemseus. Pityus was the most southem 
town in Colchis, and Dioacuriaa the most northern, the distance between 
the two, according to Arrian, being about 350 st^a. It was bounded 
N. by the Caucasus, S. by Armenia, B. by Iberia, and W. by the 
Enxine. The name Colchis appears in the early legends of tho Greek.s 
as connected with the expedition of tho Argonauts, and tho story of 
Juson and Medea. 

The chief river of Colchis was the Phasis (now called Faz and 
Rioiii), which receiving the small streams of the Glaucus and Hippiis 
from the neighbouring mountains flows into the Euxiiie Sea. Among 
the most important cities were Pityus, tho great mart of the district; 
Phasis, on tho river of the same name, where the Argonauts are said 
to liavc landed; Aea, on tlio Phasis; Cytcc, or Cutatisiuiu (now Kchitais 
or Kutaia), tho traditional birthplace of Medea; and Diojcurias, a sea¬ 
port originally founded by a colony from Miletus, but under the Romans, 
who rebuilt it ou or near tho old site, it called Sebaatopolis. Colchis 

was a very fertile district, and abounded in timber (which was well 
adapted for ship-building, in various kinds of fruits, and in beiu^i, 
flax, wax, pitch, and gold-dust Tho inhabitants were famed for their 
linen manufactures, which formed a considerable article of export 
'Phe honey, which Strabo (p. 498, b) raprostints as being very bitter, 
produced violent and oven fatal efl'ecis on the Qraoka who eat of it 
during tho retreat of the Ten Thousand; it deprived them of their 
senses, disabled thorn from standing upright, occasioned vomiting, &c., 
but ^nally all recovered. (Xenophon, ‘ Auab.,’ iv.*H. 20.) The rich- 
noBS of the country in silver and gold mines was probably the chus«i 
of the Argouautic expedition. Tho pheasant {Phasiana avis) derives 
its name from its native place, tho banks of the Phasis. 

The Colchi were originally from Egypt, ocuordi^ to Herodotus 
(ii. 10-1), and pai;t of the army with which Sosostris invaded Scythia. 
The facts on which he fuimds his opinion arc—similaiity^ of physical 
features, of laiiguitga, and of poculiiu' customs, such os circumcision. 
The curled hair and swarthy complexion, on which Uurodotiu' relics 
in support of his position, seem however no lotigor to exist iu M iu- 
grelia. Tho Colcnians were divided into numerous clans or tribes, 
settled chiefly along the coast of the Euxine. The Machelones, 
Henisohi, Zydrette, and Lozi lived south of Phasis ; north of it were the 
Apsidsn, tho Abasci (whose name remains in Abbasia), tlio Samigie, 
and the Coraxi; and tho Coli, Melauchlomi, Geloni, and Suani along 
the Caucasus Mountains pi the north and west; and tiie Mdsebi among 
the Moschici Montes, an ofi'set of the Caucasus to the south east of 
Colchis. 

Colchis was governed by kings when we first read of it. Holius is 
mentioned by Diodorus os king before the A^onautio expedition. 
iEetea is mention^ by Strabo (p. 45, d) as king at the time of the ■ 
expedition. Colchis was afterwaraa divided into several small king¬ 
doms or states (Strabo, 45, d), and we hear nothing more of it till tho 
time of Xenophon, who ('Anabasis,' v.- 6, 37) speaks of a son or 
grandson of .diietes as reigningi over the PhasianL The Colchi were 
not then subjects of the Porrion empire, but wore independent.^ 
(Xen., 'Auab., vii. 8, 26.) They opposed the Greeks in the retieat of 
the Ten Thousand. Mitnridates axtorwiirds subdued Colchis, and the 
government was administered by prssfedts, one of whom, Moaphcriu's, 
was Strabo’s uncle. (Strabo, p. 449, a.) Under the early cmpoitirs^ 
the family of Polemon (son and successor of Pharnoces, sou of Mithiv 
dates) reigued over the ColchiauA (Strabo, p. 499, Under IxRh 
tho western and eastam empires the Romans occupied the coast by 
numerous castles and factories, so as to command tho valuable trade 
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of the oountiy. In the 6th oentuzy (Mldiift .inui .<K>a^in(^ snilftd 
Twra Larioa, from the Lari, one nf the trihei. , ■ . 

Colohia seems to haye ooxhjffispd ^ pC^mideni luiMyeUs^ 
parte of Imetitia and dhbarifc .jtipd ..riri nano between the 

mountains and the sea east of Ttebiacmd. Li this latter district there 
is still a nuinwmwi end isarlUce people osUed Laa» from wbnxp the 
district is sbmeihinea celled Laririan. and Ihe oosat^range^ wlurit 
divides ii froin the barin of the Chorok-su. the Laririan Mountains* 
CAMapiu.j . : 

COIiD f«Q HA,1I. rBanwioKSBiBE.1 
COUDiBTBSAH. f&K&wiojmaiHE.J 
COLBAH. [AxalBin.] 

OOtiBFORD. [GiiOVcmTXB8HiBB.1 
COLBOBTOK. [Lxio»tbb8HIbe.J 
OOLEBAINB. county of Londonderry, 
paridi of Killowen and nuony of Coleraine. ^^ 
of Colersine and barony of the north-eaat liberties of Colemine; a 
ssa'port and post-town, a miuuoipal and parliamenta;^ borou|^ 
the aeat'of a Poor-Law Union; is distant 14$ miles B. from Dublin, 
The population in 1861 was 6920. exclusive of 842 inmates of the 
Union workhouse. Coleraine returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliammt. The paving, lighting, &a. of the town are under the oare 
of 21 town oommisrionors. Colerrine Poor-Law Union oomprises 2Q 
deotoral divhdonsL with an area of 112,866 acres, and a population In 
1861 of 48,021. 

Coleraine is ritnated on both banks of the river Bann, st a distan c e 
of 4 miles from the sea. The principal part of the town is on the 
right bank, and oonsbta of a central sonare called the Diamond, with 
aeverri leadhag streets diverging fbom It. The bridge oonneoting this 

S rtloii of the town with the suburb of Killowen or Waterside on the 
t bank of the river is a stone structure of three arohex 288 feet 
long and 89 feet in breadth, weoted at a cost ct 14,j600Z. There is a 
grart ^roaghfue by this road between the ^ortibiem prita of the 
oounties of Antrim and Londondeny. The jparish ohurehes of Killo- 
wen and Cbleraine stand in the retmotive dfvirions on eithw side of 
Che river. There are also two Boman Catholio ohapels and six 
meetlng-houseB of various denominations of Dissenters, an Endowed 
school, a National Model aohool, and a savings bank. The old court¬ 
house and town-hril stands in the centre of the Diamond. There is 
a new market-pleoe with a oommodious nurket-house. The town ia 

S fried with gas. VeBsela of 200 tons frurdmi can aaoend the river to 
e quay; but the principal maritime trade of Coleraine ia oonduoted 
from tlie harbour of Port Buri^ 6 miles distant on tiie coast near the 
embouchure of the river. At Port Biuh is a harbour formed by two 
piers ci 800 feet and 660 feet in length, indosiug an area of 8 acres, 
with fri)m 16 feet to 20 feet of watw at the wharfik The customs 
duties of the Coleraine diatriot in 1861 amounted to 67832.; the excise 
duties amounted to 87,2402. The numblr and tonnage of vessela 
belonging to the port in 1852 wore:—^Under 50 tons 11, tonnage 279; 
above 60 tons 1, tonnage 76. The entries and clearances at the port 
in the coasting and croisH-ohannel trade in 1862 were:—Sriling veawla, 
inwards 162, tonnage 7145; outwards 20, tonnage 716 : steam vesaeL^ 
inwards 877, tonnage 104,632; outwards 207, tonnago 67,087. lu 
the foreign and colonial trade there entered 12 vesaria of 2379 tons, 
and cleared 6 veossls of 1223 tona The principal toade ia the monu- 
fMture and bleaching of linens and the aahuon-flahery. A fine 
description of linen manufactured here is known as ' Colerainm.’ 
The annual sales of linens are estimated at 600,0002. The fisheries (of 
salmon and eri) are the property of the Irish Society, who farm them 
out at an annual rent or 12002. Upwards of 300 persons are employed 
aa water-bailifib in the protection of the Bann and its tributaries 
Fairs are held on 12th, July 5th, and November 3rd; markets 
ue hold on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. There are 
ianneriec^ bleach-grounds^ paper-mills, and soap and candle works. 
Quarter sessions of the peace for the county of Londonderry are held 
here in rotation; and petty sessions fortnightty. Coleraine in the 
Presbyterian Church arrangement is the seat of a Presbytery of the 
Oenem Assembly, oonsisring of 16 oongregatious. 

Coleraine is remarkable in early Irish history aa the place in which 
Patrick found a Christian bishop already on his first progress 

through the northern parts of Irelana. * castle was built here in 
1218 by Thomas Mao Uchtred, a Soottiah ‘adventurer. One of De 
Courcy s followers, called Da SemdaU, also erected a oasUe very soon 
after me conquest. The present town stands on the site aelecied by 
the Irish Society in 1613. It was at first fortifi^ by an earthen waU 
with ImtioDa. The plnco held out againat ihe rebels in 1641. In 
1688 the whole customs of the port amounted to onty 182. 9a 84(2. 
The nei^bourhood is rich and well cultivated. A of the Bann 
oyer a ledge of nek 12 feet high, at the Cutta^ about a mile above the 
towm adds considerably to the picturesuue interest of the enrirons. 
COLESHILL. CWabwiokshirx. 1 
COLIONT. [Anr.] 

COijNSBUBGH. [Fivesuire.] 

> COLL ISLAND. [Abovlxbhibb.] 

COLLIN, properly KOLLIN, a town in Bohemia, is situated on 
the Sbei, in 49“ o9^ N. lat., 16* 10' E. long., at a distance, of 89 miles 
ly railway B..,lirom Priigue, and oontains about 6000 inhabitanto. 
T.arge quantitfM of garneta, topaaes, and oamelians are found ia the 
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vioinity and poUiMfri^ lll.t^tysiatyhbqujfr^ ^ 

of ChotMoiitB and the com- 

msadw of the Ain^iifr# « deoJsivf riotyty pvw IVedariok 

the Great on the IJtifr ^ • 

CriUn is a Jitaw on lfr# riifriniy from Vienna tu Prague. It cou- 
fadpa n grammar, ooho^ potaah frwtoriee, a Capuchin 

monaateiT, a rimifh and. a tbirnfral)^ .both in the gothio at(^, and a 
oas^ wiw grounda.and a bfftaawal.garden attathed to it. ^e town 
is well bltiltL aurrounded by wallA and finely plaoed np<m an rievatod 
zooL benaa& which ^ BB>e has a oonaiderable fall. 

(^LLON. rLoum] , 

OOLLONGm CAW.] 

COLLUMPTON, or OtTLLOMPTON, Devonahlra^ a markettown 
in ^ pariah et CoUumptpiii and hundred of Haynd|^, in 60* 51' 
N. lafr, 8* 28^ W. long., ia aituated (m ihe right bank of the river 
Culm, a tributary of ihe Exe; distant 104 miles N.E. by N. from 
Exeter, 160 miles W.BW. from London by road, and ISlf miles by 
the Ghiwt Western and South Devon railways, ^e population in 
1861 was 2766. Collumptcm is a town of some antiquity. The town 
is of oonsidenhle siae; the main street, which forms a portion of the 
Exeter and Taunton road, is about a naile long. The pariah ohuroh, 
a handsome edifice of the i4th oentuiy, was oMefblly restored in 1849. 
It has a very rich screen. A olu^pel on the south aide erected in 1528 
by John.Lane, a<)lothi«r, is remarkable for the sculj^re on the 
extffirior, wMob represents the implements then used in we making of 
(doth. The Independents, Baptlsta, Wesleyan Methodists, and Uni¬ 
tarians have plaoM of worship in the town. There are a Narional 
sdiool and a Mental Improvmnent society. The woollen manufooture, 
pmtioularly that of serge, ia carried on to some extent in Collumpton. 
The market-day is Baturdiy; a monihly market recently established 
is hrid on the first Saturday of each month: firirs are hrid in Miy and 
Novembm. Petty aasidona are held once a monifr. 

COLMAR the oapital of the department of Haut-Bhi^ in France, 
stan^ on the Lauoh and the Feoht, both tributaries the 111, a 
feeddr of the Bhine, at a distanoe of 862 miles E.S.E. from Paris by 
railway through Strasbourg 40 miles by rrilway S. from Strasbourg, 
49 mUes N.N^. from BAle, in 48* 4' 41* N. lab, 7* 21' 43* E. long., and 
has 19,163 inhabitants, inoluding the whole commune. In a straight 
line the distanoe from Colmar to Paris is only 260 miles. 

The town, wh^ it beautifully situated in a plain near the foot of 
the Voagas ModBbain^ has well-built houses but the streets are ill 
laid out; they are however kept (dean by small streams from the 
Lauoh and the Feoht. It is entered by three gates, those of Brisach, 
B&le, and Boufbo. The Plaoe-de-la-Cathedrale is the prlnoi^ square, 
and in it the weekly market ia held. Boulevards planted with trees 
surround the town, and there are sevend handsome promenades on 
the south side of the town, outside the gate of B41e. The oathedral 
is the most remarkable building; the tower is asoended by 303 step, 
and on the inside of its wrils insoriptions in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and German recount the dreadful ravages of the plague of 1641. The 
other objects worth norioe are the court-house, town-house, college 
(which has a libr^ of 86,000 volumes, and a collection of paintings 
on wood by Martin S<>hon, Albert DUrer, imd others), institution 
for deaf-muteSf hospital, -theatre, museum, and the beautiful church 
of the Dominicans, in the nave of which the oom-market was not 
long ago held. The high court for the departments of Hout-Khin 
and B^Bhin is held in the town, whicdi has also tribunals of first 
instance and of oommeroe. 


Colmar is one of ^e principal seats of the cotton manufactures in 
France. The machinery of its numerous faotorieB is chiefly movod 
by the mountain-streams above named, but steam'is largely 

employed. All desoriptions of ootton-goods, as well aa cloth, hosiery, 
ribands, room-paper, wd leather, are maniifaoturod. The town has 
also lot^ (Xitton-printing and ooiton-spiuning establishments; and a 
brisk trade in com, wine, iron, grooeries, Aa Before a.d. 1220 Colmar 
was a mere villaga In that year it was raised to the rank of a town. 
It was enlarged in 1282, and soon after was made ipi imperial free 
town, and disputed witii Ensisheim the preoedenoy among the towns 
of Upper Alsace. In 1662 it was surrounded with fortifloatious, 
whioh were oonsidetifoty augmented at a subsequent period. The 
Swedes took Colmar in 1682. Louis XIV. took it in 1678 and rased 
the fortifioatioxuL It was united to Franoe by the treaty of Ryswiok. 
Colmw was formeriy included in the diocese of BAla 
{JHetionnaiire de ta Fnmee ; Ammaire pour tAn 1863.) 

OOLMABS. [AiiPes, Basses.] 

COLMONELL. [Avbsbirx.] 

COLNBBOOK. (BnuKiNaHAiauiRE.] 

COLNE, Lancashire, an ancient market and manufacturing town 
in the pariidi of Whalley and hundred of Blaokbura, is situated on an 
elsvatod ridge near the river Calder, in 58* 61' N. lat., 2* 9' W. long.; 
distant 86 miles aE. by E. from Lancaster, 218 miles N.N.W. from 
London by ropd, and 222 mUes by the North-Western and East Lan¬ 
cashire railways. The population (A the town of Colne in 1861 was 
6644. The government of the town ia in the hands of the oounty 
maafri^tea. The firings are perpetual ouraoies in the anihdaaoonry 
and diocese of Manchester. 

Colne is a town of oonaiderahle antiquity, althouffr antiquaries are 
not agreed aa to the date of its origin. The town vras Imown in tiio 
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oothtamd^niM t/t I4(ll' 
faoton: 

eaUooM imd/ __^ 

plftoe. Coin* hm bam^ inaef Mudi in ttte obuM ^ iiiiijjmuiM 
centiuy. ]itfi0|l»i9 and alaM qtuiifriM and abal^ia aivin tha 

nagbootirhoq^ Tfa* LMda and IdvaMool Canal feawai liaitr fha 
toibL fha 6fia«bh ft' adijtant j It haa aaV^ tldiea ripid)^ ibe 
last time in ISlflL jlinrMal duiriat (draroliaa Iftta ItaMin araHid aitioe 
1880. Tba Bapoata, Indapendenti^ and 'Vfealejm and nimitire 
Methodiata have |«bMM 6t wonhip in Cofna. I^nmi Grammar 
school ia of ancient fotlndation: at tibia iohool AUti^liialu^ (nUotaon 
waa in part edno^. Tfana are aeTeral National. aohoohL and a 
sarlhlpi banlL A bouhi^ court la htild* Iftny intCNstiM old man* 
fdons tM ia tha ndghbonrhood. The mamet-dav ia Wednesday. 
Fairs at« held in Mai^ Hay, and October ibr cattle, and in Decem¬ 
ber chiefly for woollen and ztooy goods; a IMr for cattle Im held also 
on the lart Wednesday of ereiy month. 

COLOCZA (Kalooaa, Kalotacha), a town in Hungary, ia situated in 
a swampy plain, on a small arm of tiie left bank of the Danube, near 
46* 62* a. lat., 19* 0' BL lons^ and has about 6000 inhabitants. It ia 
the seat of an arohtflshdn. The moat striking buildings are tiie palace 
of the aitdibldiop, whicn resembles a fortnai, and containa a library 
of 80,000 YOlumea: and the cathedral church of the Annunciation. 
To the arohbishoprlo of Colooaa is united the biahoprio of Baos, the 
metropolitan chapter of which has its seat also here. The town has 
an arwiepiscopal lyceum, with a theological seminary; a Flarlst 
college, a gymnasium, and a grammar school. The library contains 
a Manuswpt called the 'Colocaa Codex of Old German Poems,’ 
supposed to have been sraitten In the latter part of the Iflth oentuiy. 
Tl^ valuable work is vititten and inuminated on beautifUl paron- 
ment, oontains 886jpagea and oomprises 10 poems, oonsisting in all 
of 54,000 verses. The inhabitants are ohl^y enga^ in the breeding 
of horses and cattle, and in the Danube fishery. Steamers plying on 
the Danube stop opposite Kalocsa. 

COLOGNE (Com and KOln), an imdent ^d fortified in Prusm, 


U a Mat df ihi irool^ 'maiiiiir 
—g and th# making vt fwintsa 
le ami the chief oCounatlMik of tha 



by railway {brough llanover and Magdeburg; and had in 1858,100,000 
inhabitants, including the {n^riaon and the suburb ^ Deuti^ on the' 
right bank of .the Rhine. The ciiy extends in a orient-shape along 
the left bonk of the Rhine. It is inclosed by a lofty wall about six 
miles in circuit, defended by 88 towen^ and surrounded with ram¬ 
parts and deep ditchea It has 24 gatea on the land and water aides, 
and in firont of the 7 prindpal gates strow redoubts have been 
erected. Cologne occupies the site of the Oppidum Ubiorum, or 
chief town of the Ubii, a German nation (Tsdtu% * Ann.’ i. 86). This 
town was a ^man station, and subsequently a oolonla, under the 
name of Colonia Agrippina, or Agrippinonsis, so called by the 
emperor Claudius in honour of his wue Agrippina, who was bom 
here while her father Qermauicus commanded in these parts. Agrip¬ 
pina adorned it witii an amphitheatre, temples, aqueducts, &o., the 
ruins of which may still be traced. It soon Moame a very lai^ and 
important dty, and the chief town of QenSonia Secunda. Vitellius 
waa at Colonia when he was proclaimed emperor. Trajan also, on the 
death of Nerva A.J>. 0^ assumed the purple here. Colonia continued 
to be the capital of Lower Rhenish Gaul till A.n. 330, about which 
time it was ti&en by the Franks; it was recovered however by Julian, 
about A.D. 356, and waa then a strongly fortified place. The Franks 
took permanent poBseaaion of it in the first half of the 6th oentuiy, 
and Childerio; Chlodowig, and others of their kings resided in it. 
After a frequent ohang^e of masters it was annexed to the Germim 
empire in 870. Some remains of the Roman walls are still seen, and 
the gate oaUed Pfaffen Porte is supposed to be the Ptrta Claudia. 
Many statues and sarcophagi have been found with the inscription 
cTc. A. A. Colonia Claudia Augusta Agrippinensium; and there arc 
many traces of Roman roods in the neighbourhood. The old town 
of dologpce was that which was inclosed with walls by the Romans, 
and was oall^, till near the close of the 12ih century, ’Civitas intra 
Coloniam.’ About a,». 1180 a new wall inclosed the suburbs. 

Cologne took piurt in some of the many disputes which arose in the 
German emphre, and Was besieged by Henry V. for its attachment to 
his father Henry IV.; and afterwards unsuccessfully by-Philip of 
Swabia, for having proolsiined hia rival Otto IV. In 1849 the prin¬ 
cipal Jews of Cologne, anticipating the some fearfril persecutions as 
in other placeik tiiut themsuvea up with their wives and children, 
and set fli« to their houses; upon this tire surviving Jews were com¬ 
pelled to leave the oity, krta they subsequently obtoiued 

permission to return, they vwte sgiBu bblti^ to quit it in 1429. 

Cologne WM one of the most jtcriretful and wealthy cities of the 
HahSeMio league. In the IStlr oSntury it oould muster an armed 
foroe of .80,000 men, and its population aasonntsd to l|p,000. l^en 
the H an sSa ti e Isague engaged in a wMwith Kif^d ih 145^ Cologne 
sided with Englimd, on which account it was fbnnii^ from 

the learoe; but on the condusion of pMoe by tim ttea^ Utrecht 
in 1474* it was re-admitted to this prlvUem upon the tnteroession of 
the emperor Frederick IIL During the whole of this period the oom- 
meree of Cologne wM extremely flourishing. Hr the 11th century the 


Oofog yse v essels carried Rhenish wines, com, flour, malA beer, linen, 
Oetn^ produce to all countries lying on the German 
2?***^ ***<i.^® Btitif^ to England, France, Spain, Fbrtngdi, Italy, 
AOturayy Mia RuMiSy and brought baw the ptodaotloiiB of 

vuMM oountnMi; * 

ThstlbderfColognowlthEnglimdatthisearlyperiodwasveryconsl- 
demble, and King John conceded to the merchants of Cologne oornmCr- 
oftl pfivilflges^arely granted to his own subject. Cologne bad a larse 
fiwtoiy in Norway and another in the Netherlands; and after 1259 
all veaseb navigating the BBlne were obliged to unload their cargoes 
at Cologne, whence th^ were ctmmyed in ite own ships The arts and 
sdenoes ware equally flourishing, partly it is supposed in consequence 
of frwiuent intercourse with Italy; and its universiiy, suppressed 
during the French occupation of tile city, was one of the most famous 
in Cmmany. Tbe specunens of its orcnitectarek paintings on glasa, 
sculptures, and pictures^ which still exist, attest the perfbetion which 
its artists had attained. l%e manner in which tiia carnival is cele¬ 
brated, and the amusement of the puppet tiieatre, are proofs of a 
former close connection with Italy, mtestine dirition^ the expulsion 
of the JewS) the public destruction of its looms, which compelled 
their owners to emigrate, and various other causes, hastened its 
decline. Another and perhaps a leading cause of the dedine of this 
city was the closing of the navigation of the Rhine by the Dutch in 
the 16tix century. The restriction was removed in 1837, and Colopie, 
which is now a free port, trades directly with foreign eountiios, and 
sea-going ships are built in it. Colome ceased to be a free town soon 
after the flrrt French revolution. The French took the city, shut 
up the monasteries, and plundered several of the'ohurohes and oollee- 
tiona In the town, which they made the capital of the department of 
the Rder frrom 1801 to 1814. At the peace Cologne and its depen¬ 
dencies fell to Prussia. 

ColognA|ft divided into four seotioni^ and is built in a ve^ irre¬ 
gular mafflm; tiie streets, many of which still retain thdr ^mon 
namei^ are gen«rally narrow, dark, and crooked, and paved with basalt. 
Of late yiMTS however many of tiie streets have widened and 
neatiy paveii^ <iew houses bout and old ones repaired, eo tikat the town' 
is less airtv than it formerly waa A large porilon of theaiea.'iiitiUh 
the walla is now occupied by neglected fiMds and gudtns^ Cabe. 
well-tilled property of the conventual houaea IteoiftikinaSSchtirtiHiA 
8 chapels, a synagogue, and many otiier public buildintta The (ftllrtk: 
dral is the most nu^piifioent monument of gothic arohltMture ih tift 
world. The name of the arohiteet who frimiahed the miii^nat pliO: 
(which still exists), is unknown, but the structure was b^un ba 1S48 
by Arobbishim Conrad of Hodistedten. It Is in the fbrm of a oroai^ 
500 feet in leng^ and 200 feet hi breadth; the roof rests on lOO 
oolumni^ of which the four central ones are 80 feet in ohroamftyehbe. 
The only part however which was finished until the present century 
was the splendid choir (which is 180 feet high), rrith its surrounding 
chapels and its superb painted glass windowa Of the t#e tdweia, 
which were intended to have bem 500 feet in height, one waa raised 
only half this elevation, and tlie other not moro than .21 feet. But 
by the munificence of the Prussian government, and by means of 
subsoriptionB, the works have been pushed on with vigour, especially 
since 1842, and the body of this magnificent cathedral was solemnly 
opened in presence of the Archduke Johann of Austria and the King 
of Prussia on the 15th of August 1848, the 600th anniversary of the 
foundation of the building. Ihe choir contains the tombs of Arch¬ 
bishop Conrad, its founder, and Mary de Medicis; and abounds in xelim 
and curiosities, especially the chapel of the Three Kings, whidh is 
richly adorned wiw gold and nreciotui stones. Among the other 
interesting churches are those of St. Ursula, St. Columba, the Annun¬ 
ciation, St. Qereon, and St. Peter, which last contains the Crucifixion 
of Peter painted by Rubens, l^e otiier buildings of note are—^the 
ancient Ce^hiuiau convent, the town-hall, tho Quneenich, where the 
several diets of the German empire formerly met^ the archibpisoopal 
palace, the court-house, the exchan^ theatre, museum, the Roman 
tower, Ac. Between Cologne and Deute (which is included in the 
line of fortifications) is a bridge which rests on 39 pontoons^ and is 
1250 paces long. A bridge ia we believe in course of oonstraction 
between Cologne and De^, for the purpop-t of connecting the no¬ 
ways on each bank of the Rhine. 

Cologne is the residence of on archbishop, and tho seat of various 
public boards. It oontains two gymnasia; has several good librai- 
lies; collections of Roman antiquities, manuscripts, coins, natural 
history, Ac.; and a great number of educational establishments. 

The manufiictures of Cologne are cotton-yams, cotton-goods, 
hosiery, woollens, silks, velvets, tobacco, brandy and spirits, I^u de 
Cologne, of whi<^ above a milUon bottles are annually exported, Ac. 
Being a free port, and having communication railway with Bel^um 
and varibus parte of Germany, Cologne has an important transit 
trade in home and foreign produce, wlmih ha^ greatly contributed to 
ite present prosperity. In thevidnityof the jcity arc.several coal¬ 
mines, and abundance of a partioulany fine fKirb'of porcelain-earth 
and potter’s clay. Bteamera ply regularly between Cologne and the 
towns along the Rhine, 

Cologne ^ve title to a bishop from a.». 314 to the 8th century, 
when flio see was raised to an archbishopric. In the 14th century 
^e archbishops w er e made Electors of the German empire; they 
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The g6inmm(ia^t9e-mdmm^ divUon Kii Cokpae oompiiM 
aa ana of ISttl aqoMM mllea» and bad at tho end of 18<0 a population 
of 487,880^ of whom about idz-aevenths are Catholioa IRrb»- 
PaovnaA 

OOiX>lQ3tlA hi the name which waa adopted by the northern 
oountaie* of Boulb America in 1819, when New Granada and Yene- 
anala united and eatabliahed one central goTeniment for the purpoae 
of reaiatins the Spaniah mTemmenU In 1829 Veneauela renounced 
the union, and cnnatituted itaelf a aeparate republia After the reaig* 
nation of Bolivar in 1880 it again joined New Granada; but thla 




took plnc^ and Colombia woa divided into the three repubUos of 
Kcuadob, Nkw Granada, and Vknezubla. 

COLOMBO, or COLUMBO, an opisoopal city, the capital and seat 
of the Britiah government in Ceylon, is situated on tho wealem coast 
of the island, in 0” 59' N. lat., 80” 4' £. long., 368 miles aW. from 
Madras. The population, which is composed of Europeans, burghers, 
Malabars, Singhtdese, and Moots, besides some Malays, Chinese, Parsecs, 
Caffrees, and Pattangs, amounts to about 40,000. 

Tho fort of Colombo is on a promontory, two-thirds of the extent 
of which is washed by tho sea. It has a circuit of about a mile and a 
quarter, and is dtrfisnded by eight principal bastions, four of which are 
towards the sea, and three face a lake and command the narrow 
approach from the town. Tovmrds the laud the fort is summnded 
with a deep moat, and a lake bordering on the glacis adds to the 
strength of the place. On the side of the se^ where the surf does 
not render a landing impracticable, eveiy part is well commanded by 
the batteries. Inside tiie fort are several straight and regular strrats. 
The residence of the governor, called the ' Queen's house,* is in King- 
street ; and behind it is the lighthouse, a handsome edifice, the light 
of which is 97 feet above the level of the sea. The principal govern¬ 
ment ofllces and courts arc within the fort: also an English church, 
a public library, a medical museum, an hospital, a lunatic asylum 
a well-arranged prison, besides hotels and numerous sho}>B. A fine 
statue of Sir Edward Barnes has been recently erected. 

The lake before alluded to being connected by canals with the 
Mutwal Biver, almost insulates the town. In the centre of .the lake 
is a piece of land called Slave Island, covered with cocoa-nut trees, 
and easy of access from the town or fort by a small stone bridge. It 
is the head-quarters of the Ceylon Kifle remment. 

Colombo has a small semicircular harbour admitting vessels not 
exceeding 200 tons. Ships of larger burden anchor in the ix>ada 
The town is regularly built, with several streets, the chief of them 
running east and west, and the others at right angles to them. The 
houses are built of cabook, white-washed, and present a good appear¬ 
ance. Tho pittah, or black town, lies on the north side of the fort; it 
consists of two principal and several cross streets, some of which have 
a row of trees on each side. I 

Among the public buildings are the supreme court-house, and the 
various public offlera. There is also a library belonging to the 
burghers, a smallqiox hospital, a masonic hall, ana a number of reli¬ 
gious edifices. Trinity church was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Colombo in 1846. There are places of worship ^longing to tho 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists, Gie Dutch Protestants, and the 
Boman Catholics. The Dutch church, erected in 1746, is a lofty 
cruciform building, standing in the centre of the town. A college 
was established here some years back by the Bishop of Colombo for 
training native cleigy, catechisti^ and schoolmasters. There are also 
the government academy or college, and several other schools, a 
saving bank, and many religious and benevolent institutiona The 
diocese of Colombo includes the whole island. The Bishop of 
Colombo has now an allowance of 20004. a year from tbe East India 
Company. ^ 

'ilie commerce, external and internal, wHoh is very extensive, has 
been noticed under Cktlon. The exports to Europe are cinnamon, 
pepper, coffee, cocoa-nut oil, plumbago, cordage, arrack, cardamoms, 
olephants' tusks, deer horns, tortoisei^ells, elwDy, satin-wood, Ac.; 
and the imports consist of articles of Euri^an manulaotura There 
are now at Colombo large establishments for crushing the ooooo-nut 
by steam power, and the manufacture of cocoa-nut oil, brides several 
native presses. The quantity of cocoa-nut oil now exported to 
England from Colombo is very great. At Colombo are fine cinnamon 
ipudens; and between Colombo and Kandy is the govemmentjtiotanioal 
garden. 

The dimate of Colombo, which is very salubrious, has been spoken 
of under OitIiON. 

COLORADO RIVER. [Caufornia ; Nbw Mbxioo.1 

COLSTKBWOBTH. [Lincolmsiurb.] 

COLIIMB MAJOR, Sl\, Cornwall, a market-town and tlm seat of a 
Pocff-Lasp Union, in the parish of St. Columb Major ami hundred of 
Pydwr, is situated in 50° 24' N. lat., 5* 1' W. long., distant 18 miles 
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^CdumbMi^iiAMnallteera^lmtlMuig piaoadanthadopeof 
a hill i^h ooimnaadaaoiim Jstanjiting -vievo, tha aitaation is plea- 
sank parish ohurdt it a tpaakraa orotifona adlflat^ and hat in 
the intnior tome ouriout ipeeiineiM of early Votkwiaiwihlp, and 
nomerout monnmoitt. The living of Sk Coinmb Mi^or it the richest 
benefice in ComwaU. The Wedeyan and Calviniatio Methodista have 
placet of worship In the town. The maikstday ia Thursday; in 
summer there is also a maikbt on Saturday. Faua ara hdd on the 
Thursday In mid-Lent and the Thursday after November 18th. In 
thia panth ia an extausive oiroular encampment called Castle- 
an-dinaa. 


COLUMBIA, DISTRICT OF, the seat of the government of the 
United Statea, lies on the left aide of the Potomac^ and ia bounded 
on the N.E., N.W., and S.E. by the state of Maiyland; the Potomac 
separates it from the state of Virginia.on the W. rad S.W. Until 
1846 it occupied a square of 100 square miles; but in that year tho 
portion of toe district on tbe right side of the Fotomao was retro¬ 
ceded to Virginia, and the area of the district is now only 60 square 
miles. The total population in 1850 was 61,687, including 9973 free 
coloured pei^ons and 3687 slaves. That part of the district which 
was on the right side of tho Potomac waa ceded by tho state of 
Virginia, and that which is on the left side of the same river, by tho 
state of Maryland, to the United States, July 16, 1790, when it hud 
been determined to establish the seat of the Federal Government on 


the banks of the Potomac. Washington became the seiit of the 
Federal Government in 1800. The government of the district is 
vestetl solely in Congress. The inhabitants send no representative to 
Congress, and have no voice in the election of federal oiEcers. 

The surface of the district is diversified by slight elevations; the 
soil is rather light and poor. The Potomao receives hero a small 
affluent called the Eastern Branch, and by thoir junction a spaiiuus 
harbour is formed for the largest vessels. The tide ascendi as far as 
Georgetown. Excellent coach-roads, railways, and canals afford 
every facility for communication with the interior. Agriculture is 
chiefly directed to the supply of tho city markets with vegetables and 
fruit; but wheat, rye, oats, and maize ore raised in oonsiderable 
quantities. In 1850 there wore in the district 16,267 acres of 


improved and 11,187 acres of unimprovod lands, which together were 
valued at 1,730,460 dollars. The number of farms waa 264; tho 


value of fanning implements and machinery 40,320 dollars. The 
number of horses was 824, asses and mules 57, milch cows 813, 
working oxen 104, other cattle 123, sheep 150, and swiuo 1635. 

In manufactures a capital of one million dollars is invested, and 
about 1000 persons are employed. Thero are two iron works, a 
cotton and a woollen factory, rad a large number of small handicraft 
establishments. 


The foreign commerce is inconsiderable. Qeoigetown is the only 
port: most of the commerce of this part of the river is centred in 
Alexandria, which lies on the right bank of the Potomac, and was tha 
chief port of Columbia until ceded to Virginia in 1846. The number 
of vessels entered at Georgetown in I860 was nine, of the aggregate 
burden of 1414 tons, and ^ere cleared ten vessels of 1720 tons. Tho 
tonnage of tbe district amounted to 17,010 tons. The steam marine 
measured 1949 tons. 


Tho towns of Columbia are Washington (38° 63' N. lak, 77° 1' 
W. long.), tho capital of the United Stater^ and Georgetown. 

Georgetown, the port of Columbia, is separated from Washington by 
Rock Creek,but the towns ore connect^ by several bridges. The 
town is built on undulating ground, which rises above the Potomao 
rad ia backed by heights on which are numerous handsome villas : 
the population in 1850 was 8366. Tho town has been much improved 
oi late years, and ia now a well-built place. It has several good public 
buildings, one of the most conspicuous of which is the Roman Catholic 
Univennty, which has 160 students, a museum, and a library of 24,000 
volumes. A square of five acres by the river aide has a botemcol 
garden in Gie centre, rad on the sides the Roman Catholic bi^op’a 
palace, a neat chapel, convent, and schools. There are several 
churches rad aohools belonging to different sects, rad several literary 
institutions. On the heights is a cemetery with a neat gotiiio chapeL 
In the town rae a cotton factory, a rofling-mill. rad several flour¬ 
mills. The commerce of the port has been noticed above. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal ia nare carried aoroas the Fotomao by a 
magnmeent aqueduct 1446 feet 4ong rad 86 feet above high-water 
mark. It ia supported by nine massive granite piers: the coat of 
construction was two million dollars. Georgetown is oraneoted by 
oanal rad rai^ay with all parts of the Union. 

The judioitty of Columbia ocpslrtB of* drouit court, presided over 
by a ooief judj^ with a aalaty of 2700 doUara, rad two aaaooiate 
judges with salaries of 2500 doUem each; a orimiiial oourt, tbe judge 
of whioh has a salary of 2800 doUars t rad ra orphraaf ooui^ tha 
judge of which has a salary of 1500 doUkra. 

COLUMBIA. (Uabouna, South.] 
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in ikM dbactioatiuviigli mon iSum three denriw of l»tlt« iil till it 
meets attolher of ite gi^ brandiae^ the rivev ulecke^ vhidtelio tiees 
in ^ Bod^ iCoiUrteiiu near 46* V. kt., sad trerew ee more tHha 
three degnee of ktitode in » north-western dlreotion. At the point 
of joBoUon the Colombia tame to the weeti bat by degrees demines 
again rto the aontii, so that at its function with we river Lewis or 
&ptin|^' whloh also rises in the liocky Mountains, it has a complete 
southern course. At their junction the width of the Columbia is 
above 8000 feet, and its level 1286 feet above the Paoifia Between 
the months of the Clarke River and the Lewis, hi its passage throa|^ 
the Cascade Mountiuns, occur the neatest impediments to navigation. 
Not far below the mouth of the CTarke River arc the Kettle Fdls, 21 
feet high; and above that of ^ Lewis are other cataracts, where the 
descent in 1200 yards is 87 feet 8 inches, and where tiie rapids extend 
from three to four miles. From the lowest of these rapids to the 
Pacific^ a distance of 120 miles, tiie Columbia, though in many places 
obstructed by sand-bars, is navigable for vessels drawing under 12 
feet of water. In this port it is from one to three miles wide, 
embrachig a number of ulands, some of which are of considerable 
extent. It empties itself into the Pacific a little noith of 46*. At its 
mouth it is seven miles wide, but from each of the opposite points. 
Cape Adams and Cape Disappointment, there extends a sand-bar 
which renders the navigable channel voiy narrow. Throughout its 
course the Columbia receives a vast number of tributaries, some of 
which are considerable streams. The Columbia forms the boundary 
between the United States territories of Orbqon and Washikoton. 
The Indian name of the river is Oregon. 

COLUMBUS. [Ohio, State of.] 

COLVILLE. [Pbincb Edward’s Island.] 

COLYTON, Devonshire, a email market-town in the parish and 
hundred of Ciolyton, is situated on the little river Coly, a feeder of 
the Axo, in 60" 44' N. lat., 8" 4' W. long., distant 22 miles E. from 
Exeter and 161 miles S.W. by W. from London. The population of 
the parish of Colyton, including the tithing of Colyford, in 1861 was 
2604. The living is a vicarage, with the perpetual curacies of 
Moncton and Shute annexed, in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Exeter. Colyton is pleasantly situated in a vale through which run 
the two small rivers the Axe and the Coly. The houses are built 
mostly of Qint and roofed with thatch. The church is a cruciform 
edifice in the perpendicular style. In the interior are a fine stone 
screen and some interesting monuments. 'The Independents and 
UnitarimiB have places of worship. There is on Endoweii school for 
26 'boys. The parish of Colyton contains much good dairy land, and 
the inhabitants are chiefly employe«l in agriculture. The market 
days arc Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and fairs for cattle are | 
held on May Ist and Novem^r 80th. Tu the parish is the village of 
Colyford, which is incorporated, and has a mayor, who receives tlie 
profit of a large cattle fair held annually. Near the town is Colcombe 
Castle, once the seat of the Courtenays, earls of Devonshire, now 
converted into a fhrm-house. 

COMANCB. [Virgin Islands.] 

COMBE MARTIN. [Devonsiiirr] 

COMBHEB. [BHURtroon.] 

COMBUAILLkS, a district in Lower Auvetgne, in Franco. Its 
capitid was £vaux. CombraUles now forms the eastern port of the 
department of Creuse. [Crxusb.] 

COMMAGE'NB, a small but rich and fertile district in ancient 
Syria, was bounded N. by the Taurus, E. by the Euphrates, W. by 
the Amsnus Mountains, which divided it from Cilicia, and S. by the 
great weatom bend of the Euphrates, and Oyrrhe^ica-^^ country 
which lay between the southern part of Amanus Mountains and the 
Ettphratw in its southern course below Zeugma. Commageno was 
annexed to Syria under the Seleuddss: but in the disorders that followed 
upon the disranslons of Qrypus and his brothers it recovered its inde¬ 
pendence, which it maiutamed for upwards of a century. During 
this period it was ruled by kings. Upon the death of Antiochus III. 
MiJft’ 17, the kingdom of Commagene was reduced to a Roman province, 
but in A.D. 88 it was restored by Caligula to Antiochus IV., whose 
tecritories were enlarged by grants of a part of Cilicia, and afterwards 
of a part of Armenia, on account of his services under Corbulo in the 
Parinian War, a.d. 69. In A.D. 78 Antiodxus was deposed on a charge 
of oonspiriDg with the Parthiani^ and his kingdom was finally reduced 
to the oondmon of a province. 

The district of Cyrrhestiea (so named from one of ik chief towns 
OyrrhuRjNdns of which are seen at tfre village of KhMos, about 80 
nules &W. from Aintab and near 87* E. Ions.), was united by Con- 
staatine to Commagene; the united tenitmy which was called 
EtmjlittiripBsis was placed under a P mn s ei ; and had Hierapolie instead 
of Hfeajwata for its oapitaL Cyrriiestioa was the scene of tne campaign 
betw4(tai !(lhe Romani and Parthiani, which ended in the utter oefeat 



tisn is inriuded jportiy in the pashalio of Aleppo, aad' 
beUoveintiieiMsfr^ofManBh.^ v 

Hm chief loim waa Sa n maata, a fortified place, which conIdM* 
royal reaidenoe; it waa the birthplace of Lucian. The Zeugma^ or 
on* of the grm piaseB of tiie Buphrates, was in Commagene. 
COMMEI^T. [Aixnn.} 

OOMHERCY. rMsosa, Department of.] 

COMMINES. [h^BBS, Wmsi Nobd.] 

COMMINGES, a district of the former province of Gascogne, in 
Fnaoe, which is now chiefly intiuded in the deparianents of Haute- 
Garonne and Aridgei Among the toums oomprehraded in this district 
were St.-Berti«nd tiie capital, on the Gonmne, and Lombes, which was 
formerly of episcopal rank; St.-Giron8^ on the Salat, and St-Gaudens, 
on the Garonne. 

COMO, a province of Austrian Italy, is bounded N. by tiie province 
of Valtellina, and the Swiss cantons of Ghiaons and Ticino, fSrom 
which it is separated by wveral oBketa of the Rhsetisn Alps; W. by 
the Lago Magmore, which divides it from Piedmont S. by the 
MUanese, and £. by the province of Bergamo. The length of the 
province from Mount S. Giori, on the fiFontiers of tiie Grisons^ to the 
borders of the province of Milan, near Missaglia is about 40 miles. 
Its breadth is very irregular. The area is 1090 square miles, and the 
population accormng to the official returns of 1860 and 1851 was 
428,206. 

The east or larger division tf the province incloses the whole length 
of tho Zttffo di Como, the Laeu$ Lau-ivo of the Romans, a fine piece of 
water, long, narrow, and tortuous, shut in between shores which are 
richly divermfied by numerous promontories, gulf^ and little bays. 
Its most northern extremity called Laghetto (or ‘small lake’) is 
joined to the other port by a narrow channel. At the junction of the 
Laghetto with the wide part of the Itice, the Adda, coming from 
Valtellina, enters it on the cast side. The lake then extends nearly 
due south for 16 miles; after which it divides into two branches: 
one to the south-west, which is about 18 miles in length, retains the 
name of Lngo di Como, the city of Como being at the extremity of 
it; the other branch runs south-e^ for 12 mile% and is called Lago di 
Leoco, the town of Leoco. The Adda issues out of the lake at 
Lecco. The breadth of the lake is very unequal; towards the middle, 
just above the separation of the two branches, it is about 3 mile^ 
but in most other places it is only between one and two miles. A 
nteamer plies between the city of Como and the several towns along 
the shores of the lake. 

Two projections of the Bheetian Alps .encompass the basin of the 
lake. One.of those proceeding from the group of the Splugen runs 

E irallel to the western shore, and divides it from the basin of the 
ake of Lugano, the level of which is more than 200 feet above that 
of the Lake of Como : the highest summit in this ridge, called Monte 
k Giori, or lori Boig, is about 9000 feet above the sea. Tho eastern 
ridge is an ofl'set of the chain which divides Valtellina from Lombardy, 
and in Monte Legnone, to the north-east of tho Lake of Como, rises 
to about 9000 feet above the sua ;ut thence runs south, parallel to the 
eastern shore of the lake, dividing the province of Como from the Vol 
Brembana, in the province of Bergamo. These two ridges sink lower 
and lower as they advance to the south, until at last both merge 
into the ^at plain of Lombardy. They send^ out many_ offsets 
towards the lake, forming transvei-so valleys, which are drained by 
numerous streams that empty themselves into the lake. The neigh- 
Imurhood of the Lake of Como is one of the most delightful regions 
of Italy, the climate being mild and genial, tbe soil productive in fruits 
and vegetables, and the country studded with thriving vill^es, with 
fine villas and mansions. Among the latter may be mentioned the 
Villa d’Este, in which Queen Caroline of England long resided, and 
on the east bank, near the pretty village of Tomo, the villa called 
Pliniano, on account of the intermittent spring which Pliny tho 
naturalist (ii. 103) describes, and which continues to exhibit the same 
phenomena : these are described also, though with some discrepancy, 
by the younger Pliny (iv^30). On tho promontory which riivides the 
two branches of Lecoo aucl Como, is Bellagio, where Pliny's seat, which 
he called * Comasdia,’ is 1' dieved by some to have been, on account 
of the gay appearance of the landscape. Hie other villa, which he 
nalla < Tragscdia,’ was probably at Lenno, on the west bank, where the 
landscape is wild and stem. The most northern part of the province 
includes the lower heights of the Alps, which are covered generally with 
forests of larch, fir, birch, oak, and chcstnilt; while the slopes and 
valleys are ooverad with pasture. The soutiiem declivities of the moun¬ 
tains are formed into terraces, Rud cultivated with great labour. At 
Bellagio also is the VUla Melri, once ^inhabited by the vice-president 
of tho Italian republic in the first years of Bonaparte’s dominion. 
Farther north on the east bank is a fine cascade, called Fiume di 
Latte, with a glass manufootory near it; next comes Varena, in a 
sheltered warm situation, where the olive, vine, and orange and lemon 
trees, and other southern plants are seeh thriving. Higher up on the 
same side is Belleno,^at the mitninoe of the Val Sassina; a district 
subject to very cold 'i^ds from the Alpa A wild romantic spot in 
this neighbourhood, where the stream Hoverna fonus a cascade among 
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castle MittiMt'ttlild ifi ttisr nsK, iSkere the Condottlen^CHan Giaoomo 
Medioi of 10^ hfotheif'df Pdpe Fins lY., defended himself eig|it 
months apifaii^ eU foMses of FMnoesoo Sforea 11., duke of SObm, 
whom he oUlged at last to giant him dS,000 gold sequins, and a faU 
amfiMI]', In 1682. Near Mnsso are quames of white marble^ of 
whim Hhe Cathedral of Como is built. Lower down are Cremta, 
Reaaonloo (Bhoationioam). and Monaco, another large Tillage, whence 
atoad lelda OTcr the mountains to Porlesaa, on the north extremis of 
the lago di Lugano, Which here protrudra into the province of Como. 

In Me trioDKle formed by the two south branches of the lake are 
two ranges of hille. one pamllel to each branch, both meeting in the 
. .proaa o i ttoi' ySwagio'BtandtC"* Between these ranges is the 
valley oallra Assina, in wmch the river Lambro, a feeder of the Po, 
has its source; here also are the town of Asso, the little lake of 
Sagrino, and tiie two villages^ of Castel Marte and Proserpio. At the 
south entrance of the vtdiey stands the little town of Erba, in the 
middle of a plain encircled by hills, the southernmost of which form 
the group known by the name of Colline di Briansa, which extend 
between the Lambro and the Adda, and on the borders of the two 
provinces of Como and Milan, to witUiyi few miles of Monza. These 
ore the nearest hills to Milan, and the favourite resort of the wealthy 
Milanese in the summer and autumn. Among them are many man- 
siens, oountiy-houses, gardens, and cheerful villages. This district pro¬ 
duces excellent wine, of which that of Mont’ Orobio (a village which 
perpetuates the name of the Orobii, the most ancient inhamtants of 
this region) is the host; but it is not carefully enough prepared to be 
fit for exportation. Here and in all the southern part of the province, 
extending from the Adda to the upper valley of the Olona and the 
Lago Maggiore, the culture of the white mulberry-tree and the rearing 
of silk-worms form a most important branch of industry; and nowhere 
is the preparation of raw silk for manufacturing use better under- 
stoo<l than here. In the environs of the city of Como there are great 
pine-forosts. The cypress flourishes in many parts of the province. 
The roads are good, as they are in ail Austrian Italy. There is a 
branch railroad from Como to Milan through Monza. 

The western port of the province of Como consists of the district 
of Varese and the east coast of the Logo Maggiore. Vareae is a bust¬ 
ling town with above 8000 inhabitantB and several silk factories. It 
stands near the little lake of Varese, in a fine hilly country, where some 
of the best silk in Lombardy is produced. The lake is about five miles 
long and two miles vride at its greatest breadth. This is another 
favourite place of resort with the Milanese, and is full of handsome 
country-houses. On a steep hill north of Varese is the sanctuary of 
La Madonna del Monte, to which the country people resort in the 
month of September. A road leads from Varese to Laveno, whence 
boats cross over the Lago Maggiore to Pallanza in Piedmont. On the 
Como side of the lake is Luvino, near the river Tresa, an outlet of 
the Lake of Lugano into, the Lago Maggiore. The district of Cuvlo, 
or Valcuvio, not far from Luvino, has been drained of an extensive 
marsh. To the east of Valcuvio, and separated from it by a range of 
hills, is Vicunago, on the west bank of the Lake of Lugano, whiM on 
this ride touches the province of Como, and where are lead-mines 
and works. Towards the Milanese the hills gradually sink, and the 
southern verge of the province of Como merges into the great plain 
of Lombardy. The districts of Tradate and Appiano are situate at 
this end. 

The province of Como is well cultivated; it produces corn, wine, 
frui^ and silk. The lake abounds with fish, ostHscially of the trout 
species. The people are iudustrious, and elementoiy education is very 
widely difibsed among them. A great number of young men from 
the mountain districts emigrate in quest of employment; many follow 
the trade of masons and lapidaries as in ancient times, when, under 
the Lombard kings, masteF-masous in Upper Italy were generally 
styled ’magistri Comaceni;’ otherl go to various countries m ped- 
lara, carrying barometeri^ spectacles, looking-glasses, &a, which are 
manufactured at Como. 

The province of Como is divided into 26 districts and 628 com¬ 
munes. In each commune there is at least one elementary school; 
and there are also several holiday schools, charitable fonndawons, and 
private schools authorised by the government. The civil, criminal, 
and commercial courts for the whole province are held at Como. 

Besides the capital, CoMo, which is noticed in the next srtioli^ there 
oiw hardly any places in the province deserving of special notice. The 
Villages are numerous, but their population is seldom above 8000, and 
Ifi many oaaes it is not so much as 1000. The following however may 
be hare given >—Xeeco, about 17 miles B. from Como, at the point where 
the Adda emerges from the Logo di LScoo, has about 6000 mbabitanta, 
who maauftlotim silk, cotton, and woollen stuffli. Marktno, 10 mllei 
B.B.E. from Como, has about 4000 inhabitants. 

COM0^MI# w^tal of the province of Como in Italy, is rituated at the 
aouth-weet extremity of tiie udee of Como, surrounded by hills Oh which. 
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Villa Odesoalohi la tlft most splendid. The subarb oalled BOrgo di 
San Augustino is the manufaortiring quarter of Oofitb. Cotfip gives 
titie to a biihop. 

Among the twelve ohurohea of the city, almost all of which are 
deoorst^ with fine paintings, the cathedral is the most celebrated. 
This very beautiful building sras commenced In 1896, but the cupola 
or dome was not completed till 1732. In a work so long in oonstruc- 
tion it might be expected that difibrent styles and tastes might be 
exhibited, but this is not the case; thSftuilding-belongs the Italian 
gothic, and it is surpassed only by the Duomo of Milan and tlio 
Certosa of Pavia. The edifice was built entirely by the voluntary 
contributions of the townspeople, and is a noble monument of their 
piety. The exterior is cosed mth white morbid^ The_ pilasters and 
other portions of the facade are covered with carious religious symbols 
in bas-relief—^the fountain, the vine, the lily, the chumh upon a hill. 
In the arch above the portol is represented the Adoration of the Magi 
in large bas-reliefs. But the most remarkable ornaments of the fagiulo 
are statues of Pliny the Elder and his son, who are claimed by the 
Comaschi as ‘ fellow citizeni^’ and are enthroned under ornamental 
canopies. The lateral fronts ore also richly and tastefully ornamented; 
the doorways particularly are admired for the delicacy and finish of 
thoir senlptiires and carving. The interior is spacious, and has a very 
imposing efibet. It is lighted through stained-gla-ss windows. The 
groining of the vault is painted and gilt. The numerous altans and 
other poita of the building are adorned witli valuable paintiugs. The 
baptistry is attributotl to Bramaute. The catiiedml has two lino 
organs. Adjoining the cathedral is the Brolctto, or town-hall, which 
is constructed with red and white marble in nltem.ate courses. This 
building, completed in 1216, consists of a loggia upon open pointcil 
arches, with a floor above lighted through lai^o, round-arched win¬ 
dows, the central one of which is projected, and from this spot the 
members of the municipality of Como used in the olden times to 
address the parliaments or assembled democracy. This building is 
surmounted by a belfry tower. 

Como has an imperial and royal lycenm, the front ^of which is 
adorned with busts of the worthies of Como; it contains a good 
libraiy, reading-rooms, a collection of natiiral history, a chemical 
laboratory, Ac., and is a handsome building. There are besides in 
the city a gymnasium, a diocesan school for theological students, 
a college for boarders eall^ Qallio, and an institution for female 
education under the direction of the nuns of St. Francis de Sales. 
The church of S. Fedele is still older than the cathedral; both this 
church and that of S. Aboudio, which contains the tombs of several 
bishops of Como, date from the time of the Lombard kings. They 
are both remarkable for their rude ornatnentation—serpents, griffins, 
lions,v&c. The interiors of both have been somewhat modernised. 
The palace of the Qiovio family, called ASdes Jovhe, has a collection 
of ancient inscriptions placed under its portico and round the court. 
The theatre is also a handsome building with a good fa 9 ade; it 
stands upon the site of 8he old (»stlo, and adjoins the lyoeum. Cte a 
hill above Camerlata, near the road to Mikm, is the old tower Del 
Baradollo in whirii Napoleone della Torre, the popular chief and lord 
of Milan, being defeated by his rival OttoneVisOTnti in 1277, was shut 
up in an iron cage, in which he died after nineteen months^ confine¬ 
ment. Como is the native country of the two Plinys; of Paolo 
Giovio, and his fkr more worthy brother .Benedetto Giovi^the his¬ 
torian of Como, whose monument is in the cathedral; of nazti, ^e 
astronomer; of Pope Innooent XI.; and of Alesaondro Volta^ ^e 
great discoverer in deotrioity, to whom a statue by Harchesi is erected 
in the Piazza Volta. 

Comum is said to have been built by the Orobii, the oldest known 
inhabitants of the oountry. It was afterwards oooupied 1^ Geds 
With the rest of Insnbru. In the year B.a, 196 M. C. Matoc^i, 
having defeated the Boii and the InattbKea^ ooowied Comtuh. 9%e 
place was afterwards ravaged by the BhwttMS. Cf. Ppmpeiua StrlbO, 
fathw of the great Fompej, sent a oolray to Comum; and 0hMr ia 
add to have sent a colony, mmaag whom were 600 Greeks of 
dutingulshed fiunilies. It tiien assumed Me name of Novum Comnm. 
After the fall of the empire Como passed wider thO Gdtiii, LOngo- 
hardly and Vranksi and neoame d last an ind^endoit iniifiioipal 


community. It was one of eihief towns of the JmlM 
Lombardy, and as saeh quaxreiMd repeated with the Julaa 
took it after a long siege, |md burnt itin h 27. It sisilull 
gradually rebuilt where it now stands.: ^ 

Como has several oonsidersble msmi&ctoilei of 
woollens, and soap. 
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Danube fXftJa^on, 
'yforfcraM of Oomoro, whidk i# d^inded I 7 estenaire 
hpont on both banka of the Danube; it waa 
Conrinua, and baa been re>bniit and renderod 
Bt pUoea in Europe bj the additional fortiffoationa 
ri 8 d 6 . The town itaelf ia hududed within the modem 
,9!1 m Danube ia oroaaed at thia apot bv a J>ridge of boata 
.the . 


le celebrated towarda the oloae of the Hun^^rian inaur- 
reotion ibr fbi d^i^oe againat tiie Auatiiana. Its surrender or 
oapitulation to the AustiianMn the 28th of September, 1849, put 
an end to the inpaimeotion. 

COMORO 1S1%S, ft group of four islands in the Mozambique 
Channel, beCwefft AJ^ica and the north-west coast of Madagascar. 
Comoro, the lamstw them, is about 80 miles long, and 12 miles 
broad. Fat bulTooka;,sheep, and goats are cheap; oranges, lemons, 
and plantains abundant. No spring-water is to be had on this island, 
which is seldom visited by Europeans. There is a large town with 
a landing-place for boats on the east side of it. Mohilla, the smallest 
of the group, is about 80 miles S.E. by S. from Comoro; it contains 
seveiul villages, and abundant supplies of water and provisions Tho 
coast is dangerous on account of the reefs and the surf; but there 
ore two tolerable anchorages Mayotta, the most southern of the 
islands, is entirely surrounded witli ree&; provisions and water can 
bo had, but there is danger in attemptuig to land. This island has 
been held by France since 1841. Johanna, or ATizouan, or Uinzaan 
ia tho beat known of the group, having been long frequente<l by 
European ahips for the purpose of getting provisions on tlie outward 
voyage to India. At the town of Machi^ou on the coast tUbro is 
good anchorage; and water and other provisions may bo obtained. 
The island has 12,000 inhabitants, who trade in slaves and tlie 
prfMluce of the island with tho coast of Arabia, from which they carry 
Imck Indian iiiecogoods and otlier commodities. Smtdl fat bullocks, 
poidtry, rice, yams, sweet potatoes, pino-applea, oranges, guavas, and 
other fruits aro given to ships’ crows in baitor for red and blue cloth, 
apparel, nails, iron, nusors, knives, boids, looking-glasses, muskets, 
cutlasses, gunpowder, lliuto, Ac. The sultan of the islands resides 
at Machadou, which has 3000 inhabitants. Tho population of the 
islands is cudd to be diminishing in consequence of the incursions of 
pirates from Madagascar, who carry tho •people away into slavery. 
The group ia of volcanic origin, and contains several peaked mountains, 
one of which in ffohonha is 6000 feet high. Except on these summits 
tho soil is very fertile. (Sir W. Jones; liorsbutg. Directory; Mac- 
gTMpir, £Ka<4f<M»; Balbi, (kographie.) 

TOMPlj!l(iNE, a chief town of arrondissement in France; in the 
depMrtment of Oise, is situated on the left bank of the river Oise, 
juskbelow its junction with the Aisne, 36 miles E. from Beauvais, and 
has 8986 inhamtants, including the whole commune. It is a first 
clftfti station on the rmlzoad from Paris to St.*Quentiu, from which it ia 
dj|(timt >95 and 46 miles respectively. Tho St.-Quentin line leaves 
tiu .MMtheni'-of-France railway at .the Creil junction, 23 miles S.W. 
fromAk^pR^e. The town is ancient; mojj^ of the streets are in¬ 
built; and there are few good houses except m the neighbourhood of 
the palace and the Rue St.-Comeille. The churches of Sk-Jacques 
i>nA St.*Antoin^ and die town-house are fine buildings, and remark¬ 
able for th^ sculptured decorations; the new theatre and the bridge 
Oisp are handsome stouotures. But the edifice which ronders 
^odneqtW. worthy of being visited is the magnificent 
l^hwt hare byXoinh Xv., according to the designs of the archi- 
, It ia surrounded by extensive gardens, adjoining which 

fleittfthiing 87,000 aorea. This palace was the residence 
*» rV. of Sp^ an&snis meen, during the first part of their 
j^^s^Franoe. Bare Nanol^ and Maria Louisa, archduchess 
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_ of their marriage in 1810. The 

Skan«L .^Kapoleon 111., ocoasionally .vints 
o^^^^iwlytro-ftlearaphio oommunioation with 
are made, and boats for 
kwte town, ^here is a considerable 
The town a college, a tribunal 


Jiosiery, ootton-^. 
navliplfilni of we Oise are 
tcftdft oarri^ on iq,oom and . ^ 

of .fti^'iiiatance, and a wbli^li£r^> 

OeTOuhty ptiginated jh a huqjang seat called Palatium, erected 

*-" lueutei^ by the early .Idngs of Franoe. Charles tho Bald 

the name o7 CarlopoHi|Bnd founded there ^e abbey 
Clotbftirial. died hm in a.i>. 561. A purliament 
pi5gn%i|-T67. Louis le Debonxn|te here surrendered 
Lotbaira, Ii\ 877 Louis le Begue was crowned at 
LW iw be also died and was buried. Cariomaa assembled 
tha'i Wfi France at Compitgne in 884 to devise measuxM to check 




of the ITorthmen; apd at a 

bUu>p0 and grandees'pf’mqp& 
ficiiiwftft choMinUiiK. Louia Y.. tha Ust king of ^ 

wrtComplt^ At a general aaiSbl 

#..|3oini)U8»« ia 7092 , Htigoes, eldest of the sons of 
fltlfid to to* crown in conjundaon with his &ther. The 
obtained ft charter |& I8St3. In the wars between the 
ai^ tiM Ajnuijpftos, Oompibgne waa seized by the former; ^t^ey 
wwe ficroed to surrtoder in 1414 to Charles YI., who hold it ^ 
1417, when tha English and the Bouigignons entered toe town without 
resisiianoe. The town aftermuds opened its gates to Charles VII., 
who was besieged in it tiu EngUsh. It was in a sally from Com¬ 
pile up<m this occasion that Jeanne d'Aro was taken prisoner. 
WMPLDTIJM. [AlcaijI ns Hbhabes.] 

OOMPOSTELLA. [Oauoia.] 

COMPTON, LONG. rWABWiCKsaiBS.] 

COMRIE. rPKBTHSBIRB.J 

COMTAT IP AVIGNON, LE, a county in France; which origiiudly 
extended along the Rhdne and the Durance from the city of Angnon, 
which it included, to the town of Tarascon. A portion of this terri- 
toiy, subject to the Pope from 1848 to 1791, oomprisod only the city 
of Avignon, the village of Morikres, and the parish of Montfavet. 
The Comtat d’Avimon in this restricted sense is now i nc luded in 
the department of Vaucluse. 

COmTAT YENAISSIN, LE, a small province in Provence, wfaicih 
before the first French revolution formed with toe coimty of Avignon 
an’independent state, tho sovereignty of which was vested in the 
Pope. It took its name from Veuasquo (Yindisoina), now a poor 
village but formerly an important town, which was its capital; and 
gave titla to a bishop till the 11th century. This county formed 

f art of too kingdom of Arles, and subsequently of the marquisate of 
’rovence. In 1225 it fell to the count of Toulouse, in whose family 
it remained till 1229, when Raymond Vll. signed a treaty in Paris 
ceding all the territories he possessed to the east of the Bhdue to the 
Holy Sec. Gregory IX., then pope, renounced the grant in favour of 
the count; but Gregory X., after the estates of the counts of Toulouse 
foil by succession to Piulippo le Hardi, king of France, insisted upon 
the fiufilment of the treaty, and Pbilippo made over the territory in 
question to the Pope in April, 1274. By a decree of September 14, 
1791, the county was re-united to France, and it now forms about 
two-thirds of the department of Vaucluse. From the time of 
Frouyois I. toe inhabitants of too county were considered os 
Frenchmen. 

The capital of the county whilst it was under too Holy See was 
Carpoutms ; other towns were Valreaii, Cavaillun, and Vaison. The 
comity was governed by an officer called Kectcur, who was assisted 
by a general assembly, which met every year at Cai'pentras. The 
liomaii law and the Pajral constitutions were in force in the comitry 
whilst it was subject to the Pope. [Vaucluse.] 

CONCAN, NORTH AND SOUTH, a maritime district of Hin¬ 
dustan in the Bombay presidency, extending from the sea to the 
Western Ghaut Mountains, which form its eastern boundary. Its 
length from north to south is about 22U miles ; its breadth in no 
part exceeds 50 miles, and on tho. average is 35 miles. The entire 
ai'ea is estimated at *12,270 scpiare miles, 'i'ho district includes many 
fertile places, which yield abundant harvests of rice : sugar, spices, 
cocoa-nuts, and hemp are also produced; but the surface is in general 
very rough, and muoh intorsected by steep and rocky hills. The 
mountain range is from 2000 to 4000 feet high, and exceedingly 
abrupt on the west: the passes are numerous but steep, and very 
seldom piucticjiblo for carriages. The northern port of the chain of 
ghauts and that part of this district which lios«t the base is inhabited 
chiefly by Bheels. More to the south the country is inhabited by 
Coolie^ who ore less predatory in their habits and altogether more 
civilised than tho Bheels. The Bheels live quietly when in the open 
country, but resume all toeir wildness in places that are strung either 
fi'om hills or jungle. They are small of stature and black; they 
wear few clothes, and ore usually aimed with bows and arrows. 

The Northern Ooucau, which extends from the district of Surat 
on toe north, or about 20° 20' to about 18° 50' N. lat., was ceded to 
toe British in 1817; and the Southern Concan, which extends fartoer 
in toe same diirection to about 16“ N. lak, waa obtained partly by 
cession and partly by conquest in 1817 and 1818. A great put of 
the Northern Concan w<ia once hold by the .Portuguese, who divided 
the lands into lu'go estates. Those esta^ were given to Europeans, 
whose opirlence is proved by the remains of many splendid public 
buildiugs and private dwellings which they ‘erected, some of which 
are still sturdiug in places whirm are now n\exe wastes. Tho district is 
travei'sed by numerous mountaiq streams, but has no river of magni¬ 
tude. It contains along toe coast many small bays and harbours. 
The land and sea breezes blow alternaCely during the 24 hours. Tho 
Northern Concan is divided into 46 porgunnahs,* containing 2111 vil¬ 
lages. The Southern Concan comprises 47 peiguuuahs and 2291 Tillages. 
The whole population Is estimate at rather more than a million. Fi ve-. 
sixtos of the inhabitants are Hindoos. * The roads toiuughout the 
district arc little more than paths, excepting near the sea-coast, where, at 
some of the more difficult and precipitous places; stops of an eaw ascent 
have been oonstruoted, mostly at the expense of pnvato individusls.. 
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CONCEPCION. [CHiiiJ 
CONCEPTION BAY. ^BwroviroLASS.] 

CONDE. [CAI.TAP 08 ; Noim.] 
coNDOu. raBBB.] 

CONDOMOIS, a diitiict in the south of France, was a dependency 
according to so^ (iff Gascogne, to others of Quienne. It was bounded 
N. by which it originally formed part; S. by Armagnao; 

imd E.^ the Lomagne. The oapitnl was Condom : other towns were 
Ndrao and Gabarret. Condomois now forms the most northern 


was included in Aquitania. From the Romans it passed to the Visi¬ 
goths, and subsequently to the dukes of Gkuscogne and Guienne. In 
the r«ngn of Charies VII. it was united to the crown of Prance along 
with tlie Bordelais and the rest of Guienne. 

CONOLETON, Cheshire, a market-town, municii>al borough, and 
the seat of a Pooi*-Law Union, in the parish of Astbnry and hundred 
of Northwich, is situated in 63® 10' N. lat., 2“ 11' W. long., distant 
S3 miles K from Chester, 162 miles N.W. by N. from London by road, 
and 170 miles by the North-Western and North Staffordshire railways. 
The population of the town of Congleton iii 1851 was 10,520. The 
borough is governed by 6 aldermen and 13 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor. The living is a perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry and 
diocese of Chester. ' Congleton Poor-Law Union contains 32 p^arishos 
and townships, with an area of 50,357 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 30,608. 

The town of Congleton is ab<iut a mile in length ; many of the 
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from Portugal, under the commend of Ruy de Sousk AJker ^6 the 
tin g of Congo ufd mv>y of hie suhjeote mode profeirions ^..Chris¬ 
tianity, and the Pewtugueeo formed considerable esteMydOoents in the 
oountW. It was in the course of the 17th century toet the 

most strenuous endeavours were made in the work g ypoy erting the 
natives. Ample accounts of the proceedings eff ijto PurtfeucM mis¬ 
sionaries are given in the * Voyaw’ of Michel Axittlo and 

Dionisio Carli di Piacenza, two Capuchin friars, whd qsfln|y^om 

the mission in Congo in 1666; in that of GeronimA^Iw^^U 
Sorrento, another Capuchin, who joined the gpune muj^ 
and in a work drawn up by Filippo Pigafetta from i*e joi«g|P>of 
Duarte Lopez, a Portuguese captain, about 1689. yariys^m^- 
tion about the country is given also in Purohas, B^Uuy^ ani^tter 
English collections. But it may be added, that alth^iigb 
been written about Congo, not much is really know|| she 

to th. old account.,oaU™ a™ou o? ^ 
the six provinces of Bambo, Sogno (or Sonic), Sondi^ttMo'Ratto, 
and Pen^ The Portugu^ however 


country into what they called the metropolitan province'^’jSeir Sal¬ 
vador, the duchy of Bamba, the duo]||| of Sond^itoe 'mn^iimsate of 
Pemba, and the county (or earldom) of Sogno, thuB;ah)utuig^togower 
pango and Batta, or comprehending them under eftma'of the otiier 
names. Tho Portuguese province of San h part of tho 

native province of Pemba, tho marquisate ofbeing the remain¬ 
der. It is idaced along a portion of the left of the river Congo, 
immediately to the north-east of Sogno, which* occupies the angle 
formed by the river and the sca-ooaat. In this prCyinoe is tho capital. 


official ocoouut of tho voyage the identity of “ Blabo- 

rutely coutended for by a writer who doclarw WKx*w*^|^^i|y^j^hesis 
which makes the N igor to pour its watcra into thw Bimn is 

entitled to very little attention.*’ The Congo is not pfbperly 
tho Zaire, it seems, as Diego Cam was led to suppose (^at bttof; 
merelv a word sisnifvimr aiiv ficreat river), but the Muieuzi Enraddi, 


houses are constructed of timber frame-work and plaster. The situn- callod Baiiza Congo, or chief town of Cong^. The forti^uom uav 
tion of the town is extramely piotiu'osuno: it is embosomed iu a deep establisbe*! a settlemout hero, gave the plMe the of ooiv i. 

valley on the banks of the river. Dane, and is surrounded by fertile It is described as situated about 160 miles fiwm sea, and about a 
fields incloBod by well-timbered he<lge-rowB, which at a distance give third of that distance from the nver, m a hollow on the south-east 
tho appearance of a miniature forest. Numerous mansions stand at side of a lofty mountain, having on the summit a plain of about ton 
tho west- end of the town, and have ornamental gai'deus and shrub- miles in circuit, which is covered with towns ami palace 

borios attached. The guildhall is a commodious brick building, of the native sovereign and the Portugui^ part of the town ore o^h 
irectod in 1804 on tho site of the old hall. Tho market-hall and surrounded by an inclosure of about a mile m circumferonco; but «ie 
assombly-i-oom was erected in 1822 at the expense of Sir E. Antrebus suburbs of the Portuguese town arc described m also ot considerable 
of Eaton Hall, Astbury. Some have supposed that the Romans hod extent. The piincipal ornaments of San balvndor were—a catheilral 
a military station nt Congleton. In Domesday Book it appears to and dine or ten other churchta, all built of stone, idtoough, witli tins 
be written Cogloton. From ancient buigh recorels it appears that exception of that of the Jesuits, roofed on^ with thatch. Inc reli- 
bear-boitiuK was at one time a favourite amusement with the inha- gious establishment oonsistod of a bishop and chapter, a Jesuits college, 
bitants. a convent of Capuchins, Ac. It appears however that even before 

There are three cdiurches belonging to the Establishment. St. the end of tho 17tli ceutuiy the ravages of war had ^most t uiiicd 
Peter’s, a plain building, neatly fitted up in the interior, was rebuilt San Salvador, and the native sovereign had transmiTCd bis residence 
in 1740, with the exception of the tower, which was then repaired to another place, called Lemba, in tho provmoe of Bamba, and noni-or 
only, and hod a clock placed in it with four dials. St. Stephen’s, a the sea-coast. , . . .i i.' ■ i. e 

neat brick edifice, will accommodate about 1000 persons. St. James's The Congo River was formerly supposed to bo tne emboimnure or 
is a now building in tho stylo of tho 13th century. The Baptists, tho Niger; but long before this iioiut was ^tuod, me soi^dest geo- 
Independents, Wesleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodists, graphers were of a difl'erent opinion, although Captain Tuwjm s expe- 
Unitarians, and Roman Catholics have places of worship. The Free ditiou (of which a ‘Narrative was published in Lon^u inrlBlo), was 
Grammar schoul, founded in 1590, had 36 scholars in 1851. There undert^on with the view of a8cei*taming the putttg yy ***“ 
are several National and Infant schools, and schools connected with official account of tho voyage the identity of thaj|| py.w vera iz ^bibo- 
soino of the Dissenting chapels. In the town are an Athonoeuni news- rately coutended for by a writer who doclarw 

room and library, and a savings bonk. A coq^ty court and petty whieli makes the N igor to pmm ite watcra into tnw is 

sessions are held hero. entitled to very little attention. The Congo is not p^p^ljp craumd 

Tho Maccle^cld Canal passes through Congleton. At one period tho Zaire, it seems, as Diego Cam was 1^ to sumioHe (tirat 
the chief manufactures of Congleton were gloves, and tagged-leather merely a word signifying any great nver), but me Muienzi Enraod^ 
laces called ‘Congleton points,’ but for nearly a century the silk whiqh means the river that ^swallows up^all other rivers. T^e old 
manufacture has been the priuci[>nl occupation. Tho making of silk accounts represent the velocity with which it rushes the 
ribands has of late years grown into an important branch of industry, bo so great that it preseives its stream imaffeuteil bpr me 
in which females os well as lu^es find employment. In tho neigh- for twenty leagues or more. 'Thiij description Captain Tuck 
bourhood are several extensive coal-mines. The market-day is Satur- reason to believe consi4orably exaggerated. It had boransua _ 

day. Fain are hold on the Tliursday before Shrove-tide, on May 12th, tliat the Congo was always full of water ; but when he entered»>1^ in 
July 12tb, and November 22nd, for cattle, Yorkshire woollen cloths, tho begpnuing of July, he found it firom eight to eleven feet lower t^i 
and pedlery. The Congleton viaduct of the North Staffoidshire rail- the point which from tho marks on the rocky bi^ks itoappewra to 
way, about half a mile from the station, is a fine work of ten arches, have reached at other seasons. The tide also was' very perceptible at 
It 18 constructed of blue brick with stone bastions and stone parapet. 140 miles up the river. The velocity of the cu^nt at mo 
The arches are 50 feet in span. Tho height from tho bed of the stream the river was found nowhere^ exceed 44 ^5 jmots. an ui 

to ths rails is 114 feet; the length of the viaduct, exclusive of the many places it was not more tiiln 24 * TTO.scOtfanttbf 
Imbonkments, is 231 feet. coding navigators make it flow 'if 

CONGO. This name, in its most extensive application, os explained so it vo^ possibly may do whyyis flp^pn el is 
under the word Angola, comprehends the whmo of the region^ lying 
along the western const of Africa, which is more oorrectly divided 
into the four kingdoms or districts of Loango, Congo Proper, Angola, 
and Benguela. In this large and loose sense it extends from Cape 
Lopez Gonsalvo, in 0* 44' S. lat., to Cape Negro, in 15" 40' S. lat. 

Congo, properly so called, however, at least oocording to its modem 
limits (for it is said to have been more extensive formerly), docs not 
stretch to tho north beyond the river Zaire (otherwise called the 
Conro), in about 6® 8. lat., which separates it from Loango, nor to the 
^ aouth beyond tho river Dando, in 8® 20' 8. lat., which separates it 
from AnTOla. It is believed to extend a considerable distauce into 
the interior, Imt wo have no distinct information respecting ite lin.its 
in that direction, and they are probabW not very definitely marked. 

The Aral European who reached Congo was the Portuguese nav; 
gator, Diego Cam, who made bis way thither from Elmina in 1484. 

Diego r if iii teff tho country in 1480, making his voyage on thatoooa- 
aiou from FortugaL The following year anothw armament arrived 


chief manufacture-^ of Congleton were gloves, and tagged-leather merely a word signifying any great river), but toe Muienzi Enimdd^ 
s called ‘Congleton points,’ but for nearly a century the silk whiqh meaus the river that ^swallows up^all otho^yivora 
lufocture has been the priuuitMil occupation. Tho making of silk ! accounts represent the ve! —-.i- .-i- 


bo BO great that it preseives its' stream unaffeuteil by toe salt 
for twenty leagues or more. 'Thii^ description Captain Tuokg jpj|g yna 
reason to believe considerably exaggerated. It had been usuuQdlmted 
tlittt the Congo was always full of water ; but when he entcred^it, in 
the beginning of July, he found it from eight to eleven feet lower tluui 
toe point which from the marks on the rocky bi^ks it^appearod to 
have reached at other seasons. Tbtf tide also was; very perceptible at 
140 miles up the river. Tho velocity of toe current at the metit^ -of 
toe river was found nowhereHo exce^ 44 ^5 ***,“ 

many places it was not more than 24 * Tto aefetfantt bf 
coding navigators make it flow dKGia ^te q^ «x 
BO it very possibly may do wh4|Bv|^ obzwel is Wi}! 

The depth however iu too midrile||f. a|||!«tro<m herA yt^ vw 
no bottom having been found with OllUl fathoms 

toe river is at high flood the m a w Wdeb it 

be immense. Its breadth for sQme dij irttfe from Mie sea is nofvUH|^ 
five or six miles; it is then d!^d9illM||||ijM of islandshrozivlgal 

streams : at the distance of 140 jjpiAflSRpe fiiouto tor|^Kafro9rz * 
commence, and conto^ for aoSniSupDM, 'during which .Ik forces 
its way between twBl&posite bupyP^^ettop repks, qdt more toon 
from 800 to 600 yards asunder. off rooks strot^jBiaross 

this part of the river, toe most foraJdabm.of which ho^veiv called 


streams : at the distance of lAO foouto the 

commence, and contone for aoSnijuPlM, 'during whi( 
its way between twGn>posite bamP^ff ettop ropks, ndl 
from 800 to 600 yards asunder. SfinCdagp off rooks sti 
this part of the river, toe most fofmidab&of which h^ 
toe Great Yellalu, or Cataract, fall oT o^abouyPD 
yards, and would be more flW^priateiSL deiiignated|flK 
‘Rapid.*. Above toe Narro^, which ij^iaahiate attp|,?] 
Inga, toe river ^Ipsnds to a brei^ltE'dr'iPlD, thTtiK^W 
mues. Tuckey ascended it for abopt 1Q0 miles bUgohc 
and he was assured by toe natives thatsafter this there, 
ment to its continued navigation for a great distanoe. 1 


^priatelSt deiu^to 
which Ijpmihiate at 
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to their aooount, oontinued to be nearly in a straight line 
towftrda the’ north*east and Taekey appears to ^re felt oonvinoed 
that it must.hari) its soiurce^ some rast lake or chain of lakes sere* 
ml degrees, to ^e'north of ^he pastor. Much surprise was expe- 
rienoed at iladi% that it did not reoeire the water of any other stream 
in the who^ d&tance alo^ which the surrey extended. Ihe old 
delinea^pns' qf the riw, it is to be obserred, also represent it as 
witti^ -anr mbutaries in this part of its course; but they make 
nttc||Kiia'nrer8 to flow into it higher up. The torrents that pour 
dq<i|wifl'i:the rainy season however, through the ravines between the 
hfiSironfl^th sides of it, probably bring it a considerable supply. In 
ihi^lpVer of its course the Congo spreads out into extensive 
BWitinte which we covered with mangrove and palm-trees, as are also 
tbe llirts by which it is here interrupted; above the swampy r^ion, 
hilli^ none of which much exceed 2000 feet, rise at a short distance 
frqnl'the channel. Up to the groat Yellala these hills are stony and 
nearly barren, and the rooks at the Narrows are composed of masses 
of Qiicaqeous slate; but beyond this jraint the rocks are of limestone, 
and the country is described as fertile and beautiful. Even below 
this however, between the hills and the water, vegetation is in. many 
parts very luxuriant, and nuniMrous villages are to be seen both in 
the hollows and e^c^ on the flat summits of the moimtains. The old 
maps make flve, & six smaller rivers fall into the sea between the 
Congo and the Dandp/^« 

The clunato is hot'^nd imhealthy along the coast, but temperate 
and salubrious in the interior. The raiigo of the thermometer in the 
period of a month during Captain Tuckey's survey, from about the 
middle of July to the middle of August, was never below 60“ during 
the night, nor above 80" during tbo day; the common noon-day heat 
waa 7G“. Among the vegetable products (for many of which the 
natives must have been indebted to the Portuguese) are mandioc or 
cassava, yams, maize, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, millet, calavanses, 
cabbages, spinach, peppery cai»icum, the sugar-cane, and tobacco. Of 
fruits they have the banana, the papaw, the orange, the lime, and 
the pine-apple, which last Captain Tuckey found growing in the open 
places at the extreme poini to which he penetrated. Wine is made 
from the juice of the palm-tree, which is described as an agreeable and 
a wholesome drin^ Of domestic animals there are goats, hogs, fowls, 
clucks, and pigeons, as well as a few hairy sheep. There are also 
somo horned cattia Of wild animals, the countcy abounds with 
elephants, leopards, lions, bufialoos, large monkeys, antelopes, wild 
hogs. Ac. Guinea fowl and red-loggecl partridges are abundant, largo, 
and fine; and wild pigeons, of three or four species, very plentiful. 
Bocs are in great numbers; the iloa and the bug were the only insects 
that were found troublesome. The lower part of the river Congo 
abounds in different species of fish, which form an important part of 
the subsistencH) of the people ; it also, es|M)ciully above the Narrows, 
swarms with hippopotami and crocodiles. 

The iwtive sovereign of Congo resides at Banza Congo, six days’ 
journey southward from the river. Under the king are the Chenooa. 

** The Chenoosbips,’' says Captain Tuckey, “ improperly named king¬ 
doms by Eumtfjjpnp^re hereditary fiefs, passing in the female line, 
that ^ on t^oecem of the Chenoo the succession insto)^ of passing 
to k^'son gpps ‘to his brother, or uterine uncle or cousin.” Of the 
infiniof oflicers, the chief is the Mafook, or collector of the emstoms, I 
w& 4a generally qualified to act os an interpreter to the European 
viriters of the coast. These functionaries used to amass consider¬ 
able, wealth by giving their services as agents to the slave tradera who 
forinftty rraortod to Congo. A place called Embomma, on the north 
hio^'of the river, and about 50 miles from its mouth, was the great 
slaVe4g£art. 

The natives of Congo cultivate regularly two crops of Indian com 
' in the year. Bights of property ore well understood among them. 
But tiieir hpuses are mere huts constructed of a few posts stuck in 
the ground ud interwoven with reeds; and they go naked, with the 
exception of a small'apron, generally 'of grass-matting, tied round 
their loins. They tattoo their bodies qod file away the two upper 
front teeA. Theg- tMrqato be a timid and unwarlike race, and both 
thitt^&^lenqe theusensoali^ are extreme. Their women are 
tl g ^ jarndgag ifi klnda of labonoos work, and, not excepting the 
dau^tet«,iand.wiV!M|mf highest personages, are eagerly 
fliwn for a Mfle.Wa vdUte man of any grade. Their sense 
being a.raoq, of beings altogether mstinot from them- 
to ^ c^plete. They sooromy appear to have gained a 
stfnQSra^s civilisation by inte^purso with the Portuguese. 

TO language of Cog|«,H?K!oh is a dialect of that of Angola, 
Bengu^ and th6 other nedghbi(mi^( diBtriot%,iB (it is said) radically 
the same’as that spoken by thp uatives of the coast of Africa. This 
was first noticed by ktr. Maredim (author of OjlHistory of Sumatra,’) 
and* the statement is oofrpboiratw' by the Usts of Coi^ words col¬ 
lected ^.Cig^in TuckeW 

,CK)N^ properly CUNeC^ an adaajbaistrative division of Piedmont, 
is bounded'N^y the division of Tn||^, E. W that of Alessandria, 
tlm Apennines and the MsSfitime Alps, which 
oh Geno^ Nizssa-(Nice), and Tnmoe. Its greatest 
IT to west is 69 mites, from north to south 68 miles. 
16 square ndlesjhnd the population in 1848amounted to 
I Bumoe presents mountain ridges springing firom the 



Alps and Apennines, all conveiging to the basin of (he Pq, and inclos¬ 
ing TiUleys of ^at fertility, which yield com, maise, winei silk, 
pulse, hemp, and fruits. The white mulbeny-tree is cultivated with 
great care and success for the rearing of siik-worms, which gives 
profitable employment to great numbers of the peasantry. The lower 
slopes of the mountains are covered wit^ forests of chestnut; and 
their higher parts afford abundant summer pastures, on which great 
numbers of cattle are fed. Iron, lead, marble, slates, mineral salt, 
Ac., are found. 

The rivers are numerous. They are all tributaries of the Po, 
which, risiug from the eastern side of Monte Viso, flows east to within 
a short distanoo of the town of Saluzzo; it then turns north-east and 
entera the province of Torino or Turin. The Yraita flows cast from tho 
Maritime Alps as far as Castigliole, whence it turns north, and enters 
the Po on th». right bank, a little above Carmagnola. Tho Maira rises 
also in the Maritime Alps, and flows iu a direction parallel to that of 

the Yraita, and enters the Po about 2 miles nearer Carmagnola. The 
next river to the south is the Stura, which' flows parallel to the pre¬ 
ceding as far as Fosaano, where it tuius north-north-cast, and enters 
the Tanaro on tho left bank near Cberasco; its principal afiluent is 
the Yermeguana or Gesso, which enters it on the right bank below 
Cuneo. The Tanaro, rising in the Maritime Alps a little east of the 
Col-di-Tende, flows nearly due north at a little distance west of an 
offshoot from the main chain as far as Cherasoo, whero it passes 
through a gap to the eastern side of the ridge, passing tho towns of 
Alba and Asti; from the latter it runs (sast to a little below Alessan¬ 
dria, near which it receives from tho Apennines the Belbo and the 
Bormida increased by the Orba from tho right bank, and then turn¬ 
ing north-cast euters the Po about 7 miles north of Marengo. From 
Asti tho Tanaro is navigable for barges, bnt with some difficulty, owing 
to the rapidity of the stream at some points. A railway rpns from 
Turin through Savigliano to Fosaano in tho administrative division of 
Cuneo. Thu line will probably be continued to Cuneo. 

The division of Cuneo consists of four provinces, which, with the 
area, mandameuti, and population of each, are os fellows ;— 


Frovinci'R. 

! Area in sq. miles. 

Aiandainenti. 

Population In 1848. | 

Caneo . . 

1003 

18 

170,030 { 

Alba . . . 

4118 

12 

118,844 1 

Mondovi 

070 

IS 

148,430 1 

bUlUKZO . . 

020 

11 

133,942 1 

Total . 

2710 

02 

000,872 


0X00. mr. 




The Pvovinct of Ouneo contains 67 comuni, and occupies the south¬ 
western portion of the division. The chiof town is Cuneo, which stands 
on the right bank of tbo Sturs, 47 miles B. from Turin, and has, includ¬ 
ing tho garrison, about 20,000 inhabitants. It is the seat of a bishop, 
and tho residence of the intendant-geueral of the whole division; is 
well built, and has a cathedral and several other churches, a royal 
college, town-hall, theatre, and public baths. It is a busy place, aud 
has cloth aud silk factories, and a cousiderablo trade iu the produce 
of tho country by means of tho canal joining tho Stura and the Po, 
which runs from this’ town to CEtrmagnoK Tho ci^ was strongly 
fortified in 1800; its defences were dismantled by the French after tiie 
battle of Marengo. It is still hoa’ever inclosed by a wall. Susca, on 
tho left bank of the Maira, stands at the foot of a hill, in a rich wine 
district, and has 9000 inhabitants. Bavea, S. of Cuneo, at the foot 
of mountfdas in which iron mines and marble quarries are worked, 
has 8709 inhabitants. Camglio, 6 miles W, from Cuneo, has a college, 
some silk manufactures, and a population of 7000. Chiuaa, on the 
left of the Pesio, a feeder of the Tanaro, has 5800 inhabitants, who 
manufacture silk and glass. Demonte, a fortified town, 15 miles W.S.\Y. 
form Cuneo, on tho left bank of the Stura, has a population of 6956, 
including the whole commune. The town is defeuded by a strong 
fortress which commands tho valley of the Stura aud road to France 
by the Col-d’Aigcntibro. The fort was taken by the French and 
Spaniards in 1744, and destroyed on their retreat from Cuneo. It has 
been since rebuilt. Droncro, 10 miles W.N.W from Cuneo, (fti thi 
Maira, which is here crossod by a handsome bridge, has a college, and 
a population of 7716. Fosaano, on the left bank of the Stura, 15 
miles N.N.E. from Cuneo, 37 3. by £. by railway from Turin, ie» well- 
built town, with a royal collie, a handsome cathedral, silk factories, 
paper-mill^ tanneries. The town, which is inclosed by old walls, 
stands on a hill, tho summit of which ie eurmotmted by an old 
oastle. The streets are rather gloomy, the bouses being built over 
mreados, which form the footways. It is the seat of a bishop, and 
has 16,041 inhabitants, who trade in com, hemp, and cattle. Limmu, 
at the foot of the Col-di-Tendi^ and near the source of the Yer- 
megnana, has 8500 inhabitants, who employed as guides, and in 
keeping in repair the terraced roods over the neighbouring mountains. 
Peveragno : population, 6080. * 

The Province of Alba, before described, occupies the north-eastern 
part of the division, and contains 77 oomuni. ‘[Alba.] 

- The Province of Mondovi lies east of that of Cuneo, south of Alba, 
and contains 71 oomuaL The chief town, Mondovi, stands on tho 
Ellero, a feeder of the Tanaro, 50 miles ^B.E. from Turin, and has 
15,921 inhabitants. It ie defended by walls* aud a strong castle, 
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oontains several floe oharoho^ eooleaiaatioal and royal oollegaa, and 
baa manufsoiorea of aillu, woollena, leather, iron, cotton, paper, and 
hate. The town gives title to a bishop. The French under Napoleon 
here routed the Sardinians, April 23,1706; and Marshal Soolt sacked 
the town in 1799. Ohtrateo, a walled town at the confluence of the 
Stum and Tanaro, 80 miles S.S.B. from Turin, has a ccdlege, two 
hospitals, juid 8898 inhabitants, who trade chiefly in wine and silk. 
The town is well built and contains several fine buildings': it is quad¬ 
rangular in form, and is supposed ^o occupy an ancient site. Sach of 
the prinoipal streets terminates in a noble arch. Cherasco is supplied 
with wiitw by a canal, which drives the machinery of several silk 
factories. The neighbourhood of the town is famous for its white 
truffles. The chief towns of the other mandameuti have populations 
under 6000. 

The Province of Saltuzo occupies the north-western part of the 
division, and contains 62 comuni. The capital, StUazzo, 31 miles 
from Turin, stands on the northern slope of a riduce that projects 
from Hoiite Viso, and separates the waters of the Po from those of 
the Vrnita. It is a Int^ episcopal town, and contains an old castle 
formerly belonging to the marquises of Saluszo, but now used an a 
prison; a handsome cathedral, several other churches, a royal college, 
an hospital, and 14,426 inhabitants, who trade in the produce of the 
country, and manufacture silk, leather, hats, linen, and iron. The 

S art of the town built ou the hill is walled ; the lower towii is open. 

aluzzo was the capital of the department of Stnra during the 
French occupation of Italy. Racconigi, a pretty town near the con¬ 
fluence of the Orana and the M-iird, is situated in the most fertile part 
of Piedmont, and hss 10,102* inhalutants. Here is the p dace of the 
Prince ofXlarignan, situated in a fine paric. Ilaoconigi is a station on 
the railroail to Foitsano, and is 23 miles distant from Turin. Savigltano, 
east of Saluzzo, and 32 miles S. from Turin, stsuds in a fertile plain 
watered by the Maira and other feeders f)f the Po, and has 1.6,610 
inhabitants. It is a well-built town, and has a fine market-place, several 
handmme churches (one of which is collegiate), two hospitals, and 
ailk. linen, and cloth factories. At the end of the principal street 
a triumphal arch is erected in honour of the marriage of Victor 
Amadeus with the princess Christine of France. This is a favourite 
place of residence with the provincial nobility and landed proprietoi's. 
It is surrounded by old fortifications. There are several other towns, 
but none of them have a population exceeding 5000. 

CONN, LOIIOH. [Mato.I 
CONNAMARA. [Oai.wat.] 

CONNAUOIIT, a province of Ireland, containing the counties of 
Qalway, Mayo, Roscommon, Leitrim, and Sli'.?o. It lies between 
62" 62' and 54" 25' N. lat., 7" 33' and 10" 16' W. long. The latitude 
is about that of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire; but from its proximity 
to the ocean the climate is much iiioi'e moist and variable. It is 
bounded N. and W, by tlie Atlantic Ocean, E. by the river Shannon 
and the counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, and Donegal, and S. by the 
county of Clare. Clare, which is now annexed to Munster province, 
was at one time a part of Connaught, to which indeed it would appear 
naturally to belong. The greatest length of Connaught, from Scariff 
on the borders of Clare on the south to Mullaghmore Head on those 
of Donegal on the north is 108 miles; and its greatest breadth from 
the boundary of Leitrim on the north-east to Slyne Head on the 
south-west, 118 miles. The area comprises 4,392,043 acres, of which 
2,220,960 are arable, 1,906,002 uncultivated, 48,340 in plantations, 
3877 in towns, and 212,864 acres under water. In 1861 there were 
712,204 acres under crops, of which 859,807 acres were under corn, 
beans, and peas, 161,976 under potatoes, and 65,409 acres under other 
green crops. The population in 1841 was 1,418,869; in 1851 it was 
1,012,006. 

The mountain ranges are distributed round the coast. From their 
inland declivities the province has a comparatively level surface to 
the Shannon. This river thus becomes the main drain of the inter¬ 
mediate country. Its chief feodera in Connaught are the Suck and 
the Qara; the latter discharges the waters of Lough Gara and Lou^ 
Key, and the former, a layge river, is navigabU from its confluence 
with the Shannon to Baliiforan, a distance of about 20 miles. The 
rtimms which flow to the ocean are much more numerous, but the 
l^y of water brought down by them is not so great. They take 
chiefly in lakes, which are distributed through the mountain 
atsiriots of Qalway and Mayo. Of these Loughs Corrib, Mask, mid 
Carm d^luuge their united waters southward by Qalway; aud 
j? of- Arrow, and Oilly northward by Ballina, Ballas^are, 
ft respectively. The rivers which flow westward from the 

lakes of Lonnamara and Erris ore short and rapid in their oom'se, and 
oomparativel^ uiconsiderable in the quantity of water; so that with 
rewrenoe to its rivers the province may be divided generdly into 
mraa distrioto: that of the Shannon, that of the basin of Lough 
and that of the baidu of Lough Conn. The neighbourhood of 
B al l U iauius in Mayo, about the centre of the province, forms the 
^mnut^vd from which these prinoipal slopes diverge; and Hues 
drawn mim this point to Scariff on the south-east, Sligo on tike north¬ 
east* end Weetport on the west, will be found to mark pretty nearly 
the botmdariea of eaoh. 

The Umeetone fleld of Coanaueht is very nearly oo-extenrive with 
the low dietiiot between the Shumon and the western rievnUona. 
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The mountain groups tiiat inolcSe tqvlerdi the 

inland field successive elevotioiui of aaddsfl&ia^-oley-lleto,'granite; and 
quartz, oorrespondi^ pretty nearly with the qevelopfiient of the same 
strata on the opposite side of the iB^d:**'^e limegtoAe field i« very 
mudf enoumbwM with bog, which ni Ireland is almc^ always found 
to rest on limestone gravel The-remaflfder.of the province is more 
mountainous than any other district of equdTextont if -Ireland; so 
that Connaught, in produoe and population, is far bel&d the other 
provinoes. 

Connaught was formeriy a kingdom of the Irish Pentarohy. ^' Its 
kingd were of the race of O’Connor. It enjoyed a oomparative inde- 
pendenoe until the year 1590, when it was made shira-grqpnd under 
the 11th Elis. o. 89, and divided into rix counties, namely, those 
above enumerated and Clare, which had formerly been part of Muns'er. 
In 1602 Clare was re-annexed to the latter province, yet bo late as 1792 
remained on the Connaught circuit. In the various rebellions down 
to the end of the 17th century Cunnau''ht was the refuge of the 
fugitive and dispossessed Irish. The Irish language is still very 
prevalent; and the condition of the poorer classes to this day attests 
the miserable oiroumstanoes which brought the population together. 
Employment is here more difficult to be obtained than in any of the 
other provinces. The loss of the potato crop in 1846, and the 
diminished value os well as amount of agricultural produce conse¬ 
quent on that calamity, and on the legislative changes induced by it, 
completed the ruin of great numbers of proprietors, aud entailod a 
wide-spread concurrent devastation among the occupying tenantry. 
Ill the year 1847-8 alone the total number of holdings eviotod or 
thrown up by the occupiers was 26,699, or one-sixth of the entire 
number of holdings in the province. 

The state of Connaught both physical and moral has been perhaps 
too generally underrate, though it mnst'be admitted that as a whole it 
ia beneath the average state of the three other provinces of Ireland. 
Numerons projects have bean formed for the iinprovetueut of this 
province and the development of its great re-iouruos. The improve¬ 
ment of the navigation of the Shannon baa given a continuous line of 
water-carriage along the eastern boundary of the province. 

Perhaps the most useful of the various efforts made for the 
improvement of Cunnanglit has b^-eu the introduction or revival of 
the culture of flax. The quantity grown in 1847 was 10,866cvvt.; in 
1861 it was 21,697 3wt. 'fhe system of farming has been greatly 
improved in those districts which have passed through the traiisitiou 
attendant on the change of proprietary and occupants. The main 
resources of the province must however for a coasideralilc period 
continue to rest on the industry of the native race of smaU farmers. 

CONNECTICUT, one of the United States of North America, is 
bounded S. by Long Island Soniid. which separates it from Long 
Island; E. by Rhode Island; N. by Muasaebusetts; and W. by 
the state of New York. It lies between 41° aud 42" 2' N. lat., 
71" 40' and 73" 43' W. long. The form of Connecticut is nearly 
that of a parallelogram, which is about 85 miles long from east 
to west, with a mean width of 60 mites from north to south. The 
area is 4674 square miles. The following table shows the increase of 
the population since 1810. 'I'he total population in— 

1810 was 262,042, Including 6453 free culoutcd persons and 310 slaves. 
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The federal representative population in 1850 was 870,793, which 
entitled the state to send four representatives to Congress. To the 
Senate, like all the other United States, Connecticut sends two 
members. 

Coatt4ine, Surface .—Connecticut has a sea-coast of about 95 miles 
along the Long Island Sound, which is indented by several good 
harbours, of wmch New Loudon, Stonington, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
and Norwich are the chief. The best of the harbours is that of New 
London, which is spacions, deep, and not liable to be frozen over in 
winter. Stonington and Bridgeport harbours are protected by break¬ 
waters. The Sound admits of free navigation along .the entire boast 
of the state for idiips of the largest size. There are lighthouaes at 
the west side of the entrance to the Thames; at the west side of the 
entrance to the Connecticut; on Faulkner’s Island, off Quildford 
Harbour; on a point at the east side of the entrance to'fltoiiiugtoB 
Harbour; at Morgan's Point, near I^stio; on the north ak|e of 
FisheFs Island Sound; on Five-Mile l^int, at the east side the 
entrance to New Haven Harbour; on Stratford Point, at entrance 
of Stratford Harbour; on Fair-Weather Island, at the to 

Black Both Harbour,|^airfield; on Norwalk Iriand, at *be month cf 
the Norwalk; on Gnat Captain’s Island; juid.on North Dumplin 
Island, in FisbeFs Island Sound. There ocii also floating lightehips 
on Bartlett's Beef, off New London, and on' Eel-Grass ShbaL 

The pnrfaoe of the countiy is gMenJly uneven, birt there nre »o 
lofty mountains. The prindj^ rangM of high groi|^ whiph are 
conMnuatious of tihe Maasachusetts mowsAeity ranges, .iha ttavf! ^rt^ 
to south in the direotion of Gie Houbatohic mid we ^nneptipeC ^f 
two prinoipal rivers of the state* thwen Mouttl^ 
nates at High Rook, 2 milM If-W. from New Havwk sP^iynie 
range on the east ride of GoMMetiout River Mpaketse the llwdipbMln 
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of the ChnpeotlatA (hltnNlihe^hafhes. A range of high land of 
modetate elevattoh) ealKd the Middletown Mountains, or Mount Ton 
ran^, ryni firom Uart6rd on thi Connectioui^ past Middletown to 
East R6<;k, 8t<l fedt*high, iBrth-east of New Haven, where it termi¬ 
nates. Tftii .Blitt Hills in Southington, a part of this range, are said 
tn he the loftiest in thit stfte, attaining an elevation Of 1000 feet. 
The HonsOto^o MountSins ruu along the western margin of the state, 
on the west side of the Housatonio River. 

Hydrography^ Oifynnunieations .—The rivers are generally only navi¬ 
gable in their lower ouursea The most important is the ConneetictU, 
which rises in Lower Canada, about 45° 20' N. lat. I1» gencml 
coarse is south by west, and then south-west to the point where it 
breaks through one of the Appalachian ranges, nnd receiving the 
Passamsio, descends over the Barnet Foils from the high valley in 
which it has hitherto flowed into a lower basin. From the junction 
of the Passamsio it continues as before to form the boundary between 
New Hampshire and Vermont till it enters MasHaclinsetts, through 
which state it flows, still in a generally southern course. It leaves 
Massachusetts about 6 miles below Springfield. Its general southern 
course continues to Middletown in Conn«‘ctiout, where it is deflected 
to the south-east by some high land, and continuing this direction it 
enters the Sound. The whide course of the river is firoliably not less 
than 4U0 miles. The Connecticut is in many respects a very remark¬ 
able river. Its general course, as already described, is nearly due 
south; though it receives numerous Btreariis, they are comparatively 
of small importance. Tlie river basin above the junction of the- 
Pa.'t.samsic is about 30 miles wide ; below this point it widens to about 
40 miles; tlio whole surface of the basiu is calcuiated to be about 
9300 square miles. The river generally flows in a deep and often 
narrow valley, bortlered by high lands, which, where they recede fj*om 
the river, leave fine alluvial plains. One of these alluvial plains 
stretches uninterruptedly for 40 miles from a little above Middh town, 
in Connecticut, to South Hadley, in Massachusetts. The alluvial tracts 
on the river are exposed to dreadful inundations. The river hns a bar 
ut its mouth, but it is navigable for vessels drawing 10 feet of water to 
Middletown, which is at the head of tide-water, and 36 miles from the 
Sound; ves-sels drawing 74 feet ascend to Hartford, 15 miles above 
Middletown. Thtiugh this river is much obstructed by rapids, falls, 
and shoals, it has been made navigable, by means of canals and locks, 
for boats of considerable sise to the mouth of Well’s River in Vermont. 
The Tunxis, or Farmington, whitsh has its source on tlie Green Moun¬ 
tains m Massachusotts, is the principal tributary of the Connecticut in 
this state. The Hottaafonic rises in Berkshire county, Massachusetts, 
in a fine plain 1000 feet above the sea, and running a gencrnl southern 
c«>urso through a picturesque valley enters the Sound at Milford Point, 
after a course of about 120 miles. liSige vessels cannot enter it, but 
it hiia a sloop navigation for about 12 miles. The Thamea, which is 
formed by the ooiiflueucu of the Qiiinncbaug nnd the Shetucket a 
little above Norwich, at which town it is swelled by the junction of 
the Yautic, has a navigable course of about 14 miles, and falls into the 
Sound at New London. The small streams which add so much to 
the fertility of the country are very numerous. 

There is now no canal in the state of any length or consequence, the 
Farmington Canal having been filled up ami converted into a railway. 

Tho common roads are numerous and well kept. The railways 
running east and west through the state are tho lines between Now 
Havett and Worcester, in all about 126 inilea, which together form a 
part of the so uthern main-trunk lino, connecting New York and Boston; 
and the Hartford, Providence, and Fislikill railway, of which little 
more than 60 miles are yet completed. 'The lines running north and 
south from the ports on tho Sound are the Norwich and Worcester, 
66 miles, of which about 40 miles are in Connecticut; tho New London, 
Willimautio, and Palmer, 66 miles; the New Haven, Hartford, an<l 
Sprim{fleld, 62 miles; the New Haven and Northampton, on the b»-d 
or the old Farmington Canal, 45 miles; the Niiugatuc, 57 miles; tho 
Housatonio (Bridgeport to Pittsfield, 110 miles), 74 miles completed; 
and the Danbury and Norwalk, 24 miles. Elesides these there are 
several branches and small lines: the total length of railway completed 
in the state in October 1858 was 565 miles, and about 100 miles were 
in ooiirae of construction. 

Geology, Hineralegy .—The prevalent rocks of the hill ranges are 
granitic, or hraogene; metamorpbio limestones; end in a depression 
of the graniuo rooks occur thin Wlded strata of now rt^-sandstoue, 
shale, and conglomerate, willi masses of trap intruded, the beds 
dipping to tho eastward at angles varying from 6 to 60 degrees. The 
triassio rocks, acoording to Sir Charles LyeU,mu8t have been “ forme«l 
in shallow water, and lor the most part iicHtr the shore, and some of 
the beds have been fri>m time to time raised above the level of the 
water, and laid dry, while a nekwr series, oomfiMed of similar sedi¬ 
ment, Was forming.’* The red fla» of thin-bedded Sandstone are often 
ripple-tharked; and *' on some shmes of Ute finest textiure impressions 
of rain drops may be seen, and oasts of them in the inu^iiwVianfc argil- 
laoeous sandstones.” But what has rendwred Miis formation an object 
of tmnsual interest to aoientifio men is the olrouttiatanee of the nu 1 no^ 
oua impressions and casta of the foototeps of n great variety of birds 
and rautUi^ whioh walked over the strata at the time wl^ they were 
diuKiHiced.j Aoodrdiim to Professor Hitdioook *' tha IbottiHiiia of no 
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already detootod in th^ fooks. Thirty of these are believed to 
TO thosd biros, four of lisards, two of chelonians, and six of batta- 
chiana Tho trroka have been found in more thjui twenty plaoss, 
acattwad throi^^h an extent of nearly 80 milee ffom north to eouth. 
and they are repeated through a auecesmon of beds attaining at eoiiia 
points a thickness of more than 1000 •feet, which may have beeit 
thousands of years in forming.” (Lyell, ‘Elements of Geology;* 
Hitchcock, ‘ Mem. of American Academy,* New Ser., iii. 129.) No 
fossil bones, either of birds or reptiles, have as yet been met with in 
these rocks; the fossil fish are however numerous and very perfect: 
they belong to a peculiar type whioh has received the name of 
lachypterua. 

The mineral wealth of Connecticut is considerable. Iron ore is 
found at Salisbury, Kent, and other places, in great abundance, and 
of excellent quality. In copper ore this state is one of the richest in 
tho Union. The chief mines are those of Bristol and Plymouth. 
According to Professor Siliiman the Bristol vein extends for above 
10 miles from Bristol southward as far as Hampstead, and if fully 
worked is capable of affurdiiig employment to 30,000 miners. Tha 
Plymouth mines are said to bo equally rich. Copper is likewise 
V>uud at Granby. Lead, sine, plumbago, cobait, and manganese are 
also met adth. At Milford a very fine marble is obtained, nnd 
narbles of different kinds occur there and elsewhere. A freestone 
much in demand for building purpo-’es is quarried in several parts of 
.he state. The mineral springs at Stafford are much resorted to. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture. —Tl»e climate is subject to sudden and 
extreme variations of heat and cold, especially along the const. With 
a change of wind a great alteration generally occurs in the weather. 
In the winter the north-west winds ore very keen, the south winds 
are warmer nnd more genial. 

The soil of Connecticut is only of a medium quality, nfore suitable 
for grazing purposc^s than the growth of wheat, except in the river 
vallr-ys, some of which contain rich alluvia. In the valley of the 
Connecticut the soil v.aries from a hard stiff clay to a light sandy 
loam. In the eastern |mrt of the state a warm, strung, fertile soil 
prevails, which is excellent for grasses. In the western part are 
many fertile districts. The north-western is mure cold and sterile, 
but contains some pond grszing districts. In the south the peach 
perfects its fruit. The farms are mostly small and carefully culti¬ 
vated ; but the farmers usually follow some manufacturing occupation 
luring a part of the year. 

In 18.50 there were in the state 1,768,178 acres of improved land, 
and 615,701 acres of unimproved land, which together were valued at 
72,726,422 dollars. The nunibt^r of farms under cultivation was 
22,446. Tlie total produce of the principal crops in 1850 was— 
wheat, 41,762 bushels; rye, 600,893 bu-hela; maize, 1,916,848 
bushels; oats, 1,158,738 bushels; barley, 19,099 bushels; buckwheat 
229,297 bushels; potatoes, 2,689,725 busluls; hay, 516,131 tons; 
clover-seed, 13,841 bushels; other grass-.'^eed, 16,608 bushels; peas 
aud beans, 19,090 bushels; tobacco, 1,267,624lbs.; maple sugar, 
60,79611)8.; flax, 17,928 lbs.; wine, 4269 gallons. The value of 
orchard products was 176,118 dollars; of market-garden products^ 
196,874 dollars. 

The number of horses in 1850 was 26,879; asses and mules, 49; 
milch cows, 85,461; working oxen, 46,988; other cattle, 80,226; 
sheep, 174,181; swine, 76,472. 'rhe products of nniniaU were thus 
returned:—wool, 497,454 lbs.; batter, 6,498,119 lbs.; cheese, 
5,363,277 lbs. Value of animals slaughtered during the year, 
2,202,266 dollars. Silk cocoons, 828 lbs.; bees-wax and honey, 
93,304 lbs. 

Hanvfact urea. Commerce, A:e. —Oonmetient possesses considerable 
manufactures, but the manufacturing' industry of the state is distri¬ 
buted over a largo number of small shops. The number of esbtblish- 
ments in 1850 producing to the value of 500 dudars and upwards 
annually was 3913, of which 128 were cotton factories, employing 
2708 males and 8478 females; 149 woollen mills, employing 2007 
males aud 2581 females; ami 91 iron-houses, of which 60 manufac¬ 
tured castii^s, employing 942 person.^, 13 pig-iron, employing 148 
persons, and 18 wrought-iron, employing 874 (>ersons. 'rliere are 
also factories for tlie tnan>ifacture of steam-engines and locomotives, 
hardware, cutlery, tire-aruis, putipowdcr, paper, soap, oaudles,* boots 
and shoes, aud most of the onliiiary articles of home oonsumptiun; 
besides numerous flour, grist, and saw-mills, distUleries, breweries^ 
tanneries, potteries, glass-houses, 

The foreign commerce of the state is not 1at|;e. The exports in 
1852 amounted to 506,174 doUera, the imports to 894,675 dollars, of 
which the value brought in foreign vessels was only 18,397 dollars. 
In the same year 65 vessels, of 9034 tone burden, were built in the 
state. The amount of shipping bwned* in tlie state in 1850 was 
113,085 tuns, of which 81,U‘i8 tons were emi loyed in foreign eoni- 
meree, 11,483 tons in the whale-fishory, 5240 tons in end-flshing, and 
571 tuns in mackarel-fishing; the remainder were clueflv employeil in 
the coasting trade. The steam marine of the state, which is wholly 
employed in the coasting trade, amounted to 8455 tons. 

JHviaiona, Tovim, 4tc.—The state ie divided into eight counties— 
Fairfield, Hartford, Litchfield, Middlesex, Now Haven. New London, 
Tolland, end Wyn^Uham, trhieh are subdivided into 148 town^ipa. 
It contains 6 <fitifls 11 Iwt0u8^s. The fbllowing Sre the oitiN, 
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all of which are port towns, and have daily communication by steam¬ 
boats with N«w York : the population is mat of 1860 :— 

Hartford, tho capital of Hartford county, and one of the seats of 
the state legislature, is on the right bank, and 60 miles from tho 
mouth of tho Connecticut, at the head of the ship navigation, 41“ 45' 
N. lat., 72* 40' W. long., 885 miles N.E. from Washington : popula¬ 
tion, 17,066. Tho city stands on rising ground, is regularly laid out, 
and is a mile long and three-quarters of a mile wide. The principal 
piiblic buildings are the state-houso, city-hall, custom-house, arsenal, 
market-house. Trinity college, the Aiucrictm asylum, the retreat for 
the^ insane, ond Wadsworth athenicum. Some of the churches, of 
which there are 24 belonging to the various sects, are handsome 
buildinjpi. Besides Trinity college there arc numerous academies and 
schools in the city. Hartford is tho centre of'the state railway 
tystem, and carries on a large trade with the interior. There are 
considerable inaiiufactorios of machinery, fire-arms, boots and shoes, 
&o., and sevend hu-go lumber yards. Eight newspapers and two 
magazines are publtsboil in tho city, and thero is an extensive book¬ 
selling business. The AmeHcan Asylum for tho Deaf and Dumb was 
the first established, and is still the most flourishing atvd imjiortant 
asylum of the kind in tho Unite<l States. The number of students 
in 1850 wjis 210, of whom a large number were supported by other 
states. Tho Betreat for the Insane is another very important insti¬ 
tution ; it contained 143 patients in 1850. 

AVw JIaren, tho capital of New Haven county, and, alternately with 
Hartford, tho scat of the state legislature, stands at the head of New 
Haven Bay, 4 miles from Long Island Sound, 41“ 18' N. lat., 72“ 66' 
W, long., 160 miles by railway S.S.W. from Hartford : population, 
22,539. Tile city is pleasantly situated, the streets are wide, regu¬ 
larly laid, and generally bordered with rows of fine elms. Tho central 
square forma a sort of public park, planted with numerous rows of 
elms, and is said to be tho finest public ground in the United States. 
In this Si'iuare are three fine churches, the state-house, and the chief 
part of the buildings of Yale college. Tho city contains 22 churches. 
Yule colli'go (next to Harvard college tho most iinpoi’tant university 
in America), several scientific institutions, two popular lyceums, 
having libraries and reading-rooms, numerous academies an«I schools, 
several benevolent institutions, and two extensive cemeteries, in 
whi(!h several of the more eminent Americans arc interred. Tho 
public buildings are mostly of brick ; the houses in tho older part of 
the town arc mostly of wood, and surrounded by shrubberies or 
gardens. The state hospital, founded in 1832, is a substantial stone 
edifice, standing on an elevated site. The new railway station is con¬ 
sidered to be one of tho finest structures of the kind in the Unitetl 
States. New Haven is the chief seat of tho foreign commerce of tho 
state, as well as of an extensive coasting trade, and considerable fisheries. 
The harbour is spacious but shallow, and is gradually siltiug up. The 
tonnage belonging to tho bai'bour in 1850 W’as 15,731 tons, of which 
2568 tons were jiropelled by steam. There are considerable manu¬ 
factures, especially of carriages and clocks; ship-building yards, 
tanneries, potteries, woollen-factories, hardware and cutlery works, 
lumber yards, &c. Four or five railwaj's meet at New Haven, and afford 
gi-eat facilities for communication with all parts of tlie Union. Several 
newspapers and monthly and (lunrlerly magazines, ns well as Professor 
Sillimau’s ' American Journal of Science,’ are published at Now Tiuveu. 

Bridgeport, situated on lui arm of Tiong Island Sound, 78 miles 
S.W. from Hartford ; population, 7538. 'fho harbour is eligible for 
large steam-boats and coasting vessels. The manufactures are exten¬ 
sive. The city is neat and regularly built, and contains several 
churches. Tho Housatouic railway luiites with tho New York and 
New Haven railway at Bridgeport. 

Middletown, on the right bank of tlie Connecticut, 14 miles S. from 
Hartford; population 8791 ; is situated on gently rising ground, the 
main street in which arc all the principal buildings running fkarallel 
with tho river, and the other streets at right angles with it. Some of 
tho public buildings are handsome structures, and there are good 
mansions in the higher part of the city and its vicinity. Middletown 
has considerablu manufactures and an extensive coasting trade. In 
the vicinity are very productive leod and silver mines, and inex¬ 
haustible quarries of felspar, in much request for tho nianufitcture of 
porcelain. Tho Wesleyan University is a fine building. Bailways 
connect tho city with Hartford and other towns. Three newspapers 
are published here. 

New London, on tho right bank of the Thames, 3 miles above Long 
Island Suimcl, 43 miles S.E. from Hartford : population, 9006. The 
city contains tho county buildings, seven churches, and several aca¬ 
demies and schools. 'J'ho harbour has a depth of 30 feet, and is the 
finest iu the state. New London is the chief port for the coasting 
and whaling trade of Connecticut. The tonnage of the port in 1850 
was 40,485 tons. The foreign trade is chiefly with tho West Indies. 
The citjr has ample railway facilities. 

Norvnch stands on a very picturesque site on the Thames, at th 

{ unction of tho Qninnebaug and Yantiu rivers, 86 miles E.S.E. from 
lartford : population, 10,266. It contains the usual county bui]din|;s, 
a town-hall, and eight churches. There are numerous manufactonei 
of cotton and woollen goods, ptmer, hardware, cutlery, Ac., the rivers 
affording great water-power. 'The celebrated Yantic falls are in the 
vicinity. Three railways pass through the city. 
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The following are the twelve boroughs:— Danhwry, near tho 
^cstera border of the state, 48 n\iIos S.W. from Hartford; population 
904; possesses good water-power, which works several mills. There 
re seven churches and an academy iu the town. Batex, on the right 
sank of tho Connecticut, 7 milra from its mouth; population about 
L200; has a considerable coasting trade, and canies on a {^od businea.s 
iu ship-building, rope-making, Ac. Ouildford, a short distance from 
Long Island Sound, 36 miles S. from Hartford; population 2650; is 
»lebrated for the picturesque scenery in its vicinity, and is much 
■eaorted to in the season for sea bathing. Tho harbour is frequented 
)y coasting and fishing vessels. Litchfield, the capital of Litch¬ 
field county, lies between the Naugatuo and Shepaug river, 28 miles 
W. by S. fi-om Hartfonl: population, 3957. 'fhe town contains tho 
nsiial county buildings, several churches, academies, and schools. 
There ore considerable manufactories of woollens, paper, leather, and 
Iron, and nuinei’uus grist, fulling, and saw-mills. Groat Pond covers 
an area of 900 acres, and is the largest about of water in tho shite. 
Neio Britain, 10 miles S.W. from Hartford; population 3028; has 
ionsiderable manufactures of brass-ware ami cutlery: the State 
Normal school is established here. Newtown, on the Housatouic 
railway, 41 miles S.W. from Hni-tford; population 3368; stands on 
high ground iu tho midst of a fertile district, and has several woollen 
and cotton factories, and grist and suw-mills, tannerio-s, Ac. Norwalk, 
on the Norwalk River, at its entrance into Long Island Sound, 63 
miles S.W. from Hartford; population 4651 ; is a place of considerablu 
rade, and has extensive factories of felt-cloth and carpets, hats, Ac., 
besides tanneries, potteries, and grist and saw-mills. Ve.sHels drawing 
6 feet of water ascend the river tc» Norwalk bridge. Southport, on the 
ight bank of the Mil 1 River at its entrauen into Long Island Bound, 
ami on the New York and New Haven railway, 60 miles .S.S.\V. from 
"Tju’tford : population, 3184. The harbour, which affords good auchoi- 
age for vessels of 100 tons burden, is protected by an extensive 
‘>reakwator constructc<l by tlie government of the United Btates. 
Stamford, on the Mill Rivei*, at its entrance into Long Tsliind Sound, 
and on the Now York and Now Haven railway: population, 500-1. The 
harbour luiinits vessels drawing 8 feet of water, and a cousiderablo 
coasting trade is carried on. There are also extensive iron and wiro 
manufactories, lumber-yarils, &e. Stonington, on Long Island Sound, 
near the soutb-eusteru extremity of the state, 51 miles S.E. from 
Hartfoivl; population 5434 ; is a large well-built and busy town. Tho 
harbour, which is one of tho bc.rt in tho Sound, is protected by a 
breakwater built at the expense of tho United States government, 
[ind has a lighthouse at its entrance. The shipping of the harboui* 
"n 1850 amounted to 19,913 tons, of ivliich 4020 tons wera engaged 
u the coasting trade, 8861 tons iu the whale fishery, and 2226 tons 
II tho cod and mackerel fisheries. Besides ship-building and other 
works of a maritime character, thoro are manufactories of plaids mid 
linseys. During the summer Stouingtou is a fashionable watering 
place. The town has daily steam communication with Now York, 
and the Stonington railway connects it with most parts of the 
Union. Waterbary, on tho Nangatuc, 25 miles S.W. from Hartford; 
population 6137; is one of tho busiest manufacturing towns in the 
state. The factoi'ies, fur working which tht re are great facilities of 
water power, consist of very extensive works for making pins, gilt 
and plated buttons, silver and plated goods, hardware, India rubber 
webbing, Ac.; thoi'e are also rolling-mills and woollen factories. Tho 
town is generally well built, and some of tho churches and schools are 
said to^be of a rather superior arcliitectui'al character. Wiilimanlic, 
on tho Willimantic River, 23 miles E. by S. from Hartford, contains 
several largo cotton factories and some pajier and other mills ; three 
railw.'iys pass through tho town. 

Government, Judiciary, Education, Ac. —Every white male citizen of 
the United States, 21 years of age, who has resided 6 mouths in the 
town, has a fraohold of tho annual value of 7 dollars, or has done 
military duty for one year, or has paid a state-tax ivithiu tho year, 
and has a good moral character, may vote at all elections on taking 
the oath; and is eligible to any office unless it be ospocially excepted. 
The logislative body, styled the General Assembly, consists of a Senate 
of 21 members and a House of Representatives of 120 members, who 
are chosen annually by districts of equal population. Tho General 
Assembly meets on alternate years at Hartford and New Haven. 'The 
governor, who with the council of state similarly elected forms the 
executive, is also elected for one year: he has a salary of 1100 
dollars. 

The revenue from all sources fur the year 1852-3 was 160,660 dol¬ 
lars; the expenditure was 135,104 dollara. The state dob^ chiefly 
contingent, was 91,212 dollars, llie militia of the state is composed 
of 51,649 men, of whom 450 are commissioned officers. 

The judiciary consists of a supreme and superior court, presided 
over by a chief justice with a salary of 1300 dollars, and 4 associate 
justices with salaries of 1260 dollars each, who hold their offices until 
70 years of age; and of county courts, which have jurisdiction in 
civil actions whoro tho matter in dilute exceeds 50 dollars: from 
the county courts there are appeals to the superior court in tdl cases 
where the damages exceed 200 dollars. 

The state has a school-fund derived from the sale in 1796 of 2,600,000 
acres of land in the north-eastern part of Ohio. The fund amounted 
in September1852 to 2,049,482 dollars; the dividends from it amounted 
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to 143,693 dollani. The uumber of common Rchool difitricts in 1852 
W 08 1 642 ; of children between the agea of 4 and 16 yeara, 96,382; 
attending school in winter, 74,100; average aiiendauco, 55,100. The 
state has a Normal school at Hartford in which 200 pupils are in¬ 
structed without charge; and schools or conventions for training 
teachers have been established in each county. A State Reform school 
for boys undbr 16 who have been convicted of offences punishable by 
imprisonment has been established at Meriden, the grounds of 'n’liich 
cover an area of 161 acres. There arc several colleges and superior 
academical institutions in the state. Yale College is one of the oldest, 
and next to Harvard University the most important and the most 
numerously-attended institution of the kind in the United Rtates. It 
has a staff of 35 professors and tutors, and in 1850 had 555 students, 
of whom 432 were students in the academical department, 38 in 
theology, 26 in law, 38 in medicine, and 21 in philo.-iophy and the 
arts. The buildings cover a large area, and contain .a library of 53 , 1)00 
volumes; the medical and theological libraries and schools; thcliucst 
geologiciil and tiiiiierulogical collection in the United States; the 
Turnbull gallery of paintings; ebapel, &c. Trinity College is uu 
ICpiscopal institution : it ban 13 instructors and 79 stiuleuts, and .a 
library of 15,000 volumes. The Wesleyan University at Mitldlctowu 
has 7 instruntov.-*, 10f! students, and a library of 12,000 volumes. The 
Congregational Theological Tiistitution at Hartfonl has 3 instructors, 
17 stiuleuts, and a library of 5000 volumes. In 1850 the Con<j:ro- 
gationalists had 267 churches and 35,158 cunimuuioants ; the baptists 
111 churches and 16,2.30 communicants; the Episcopalians 9360 
communicants; the Episcopal Methodists 148 ministers. The total 
number of newspapers and periodicals published in the state in 1850 
was 51, of which 30 were political and 21 religio»is, scituitiffc, &c. 

(Colton, Stnfigfical fJazeffrer of (hr. United fUnh-a, 1853; American 
A/mavae, ; Darby; Uaskcl and Smith; Lyell, Ac.) 

CONNOR, county Antrim, Ireland, a small village siUiated on 
the (Jlenwhirry River in the barony of Antrim. Some six or seven 
centuries agti tlio village was a walled town or city, and gave its 
name to the bisbojiric of Connor. It was a place of some nolo in 
IJJl.'J, at- the time of the invasion of Edwai'd Bruce, by whom it was 
taken, after the defeat of the English under Richard, earl of Ulster, 
before its walls. It. is supposed to have gone to dec.ay after the irruji- 
tion of the expelled Irish in 1333. A largo Presbyttrian ineetiug- 
houso is now the chief object in the villivge. 

The bishopric of Connor was founded by Aengus, the son of Nis.^n, 
usually known as Saint Maciiish,' who tlied in 514. In the 12tli cen¬ 
tury the diocoso was known iiuliO’erently as Connor and Dalnaraigho, 
or Dalaradia. In 1442 one John, being bishop of this diocese, pre¬ 
vailed on Pope Eugene IV. t<» unite the secs of Down and Ooniior. 
By the 3rd and 4th William IV., c. 37, sec. 121, the united bishopric 
of Down and (Joiiuor hn.s bccfiiuo augmented by the dioceso of Dro- 
more. The income of the united diocese is 42Q4I. per annum. 

CONQIJES. [Audk; Avkyuon.J 

t;0 NST A NOE. [OoNSTANZ.] 

CONSTANTIA. [Capk of Goon Hope.] 

CONSTANTINA (the Qonthanthynah of the Aralw), the capital of 
the French pi’ovinco of Ooustanti;;a in Algiers, Bt4mds on a high rooky 
peninsula formed l)y the Runnucl in 36“ 22' N. lat., 6“ 3V' E. long., 
at a distance of 185 miles E. by S. fi’om the city of Algiera, and 45 
miles duo S. from the Mediterranean. The peninsula is joined to the 
adjacent country by an isthmus on the south-west side. Beffu’e the 
French compiest of the town it is said to have had upwards of 40,000 
hibabitants; the population in 1847 exclusive of the garrison was 
about 21,000, of whom nearly 2000 were Eiiropoans. The city is 
surrounded by old w.alls an<l entered by four gates, the elegant struc¬ 
ture and scidptiirad decorations of which prove them to be the work 
of the Romans. The interior of the town has nothing remarkable. 
The streets are narrow and ill laid out. The houses are generally 
built of brick on atone foundations, low and without windows; and 
they have sloping roofs, a cirauinstauco that denotes a colder climate 
than that of the sea-const where the houses have flat roofs, to which 
the inhabitants ascend in the evening to enjoy the cool breeze. 
There are a college, on hospital, ami a citiulel in the town, which has 
also mauufactoiics of saddlery, harness, and other leather goods, ami 
trades in corn with Tunis, and in the products of (Jontral Afi'ica with 
the tribes to the southward. 

Constantina occupies part of the site of the ancient Cirta, which 
was the capital of Numidia, and the birthplace of the Numidiau kings 
Masinissa and Jugurtha. Cirta was built by architects from Carthage, 
and its name is a slight oorru;^ion of the Phcxniiciaa word for ‘ city.’ 
Cirta was the residence of the kings of the Mossylii, who hiul a splendid 
palace hero. In the reign of Mioipsa, who eulargcxl and beautified 
the city, it could send forth an army of 10,000 cavalry and 20,000 
infantry. Cirta was the stron^st fortress in all Numidia; it is fix>- 

a uently mentioned in the Pumc, Jugurthan, and Civil wars. After 
le defeat and death of Jugurtha the ancient town passed with the 
rest of Numidia into the hands of tho Romans, who sent out a colony 
to Cirta, which then got the name of Cirta Sittianorum, from tho 
chief, Sittius, to whom it was granted by Julius Ceosar. It continued 
under this name to be the chief town of Numidia Propria till tho 
time of Constantine, from whom it was called Constantino. In recent 
tames it was the residence of a Bey until its capture after a murderous 
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assault by the French under General Danrdmont and tho Due de 
Nemours, October 13, 1S37. Tho city and its environs, especiaHy 
the plain on the south-west sub*, aboiuul in ancient Roman remains. 
Amoi^ these are the bridge acro.ss the Rummel, which is adorned 
with bas-reIio£(, and still in good repair; the four gates above men- 
tionecl; Boveral sepulchral monuTnoutH ^ aud nuiuoroua reiuaius of 
cisterns, aqueducts, columns, and altars. The finest of the ancient 
remains, a triumphal arch, has been removed to Paris. The extent of 
surface over which these remains are spread pnivos the aneioiit city 
to have been much larger than the modern one. All tho Roman 
roads ill Numidia converged upon Cirta. Below the bridgn tho 
Hummel turns northward, and flows for about a quarter of a mile in 
a subbirriuieaii bed, issuing from which it forms a hirgc casciule. 
FriJUi the lieight above this point criminals and infidels were precipi¬ 
tated into (bo river during tlie sway of the Arab.s. Tho neighVwurhood 
of CoiiHtiiuLiiia is very fertile and well cultivated. 

(Siilbii^tius, Be//. Ju>j,; Sliaw, Trnvc/a in Bnrharjj; Balbi, bVo- 

•JfUfilui.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE (Sbimboul), tho capital of tho Ottoman 
empire, is situated in 41“ 0' N. hit., 28“ 69' E. lung., on the European 
shore of tlio Sea of Marmara, and at the southern extremity of the 
Bosporus, which couiiocts tho Sea of Marmara with the Black Sea. 
[Rosi*ouus.j The population i.s variously estimated, for there is no 
oilicial census; some make tho iiihahitant.s number only about 600,000 
(which may perhajjs be tho population of the city exclusive of tho 
suburbs); others estimate them at a million, composed of about 
200 diUbreiit tribes and races. The following numbers are taken 
from notes of traveller.s who visited Constiiitiuople in 1852 and 
1853:--About 000,000 arc Turks, 200,000 Armenians 60,000 Jews, 
30,000 Greeks, and about 20,000 Franks. 

'I'lie ground on which Constantinople stands is fitted by.nature fov 
the site of a great commercial city, the connecting link between 
Europe and Asia. A gently-sloping proumutory secured by narrow 
seas stretclies out in a triangular form towanls the Asiatic continent, 
from which its extreme point is separated by so n;irrow a strait (the 
Bosporu.s) that in a quarter of an hour .a boat may row from one 
continent to tho other. Indeed Scutari, on the Asiatic coast imme¬ 
diately opposite, is always considered as a subiirh of the European 
capital. J ust before the Bosiioriis enters tho Sea of Martnarn it makes a 
deep elbow or inlet on tho European shore, flowing between tho triangle 
of (/onstiuitiiiople pro|)orand its European suburbs of Galata, Pora, Ac., 
niifl forming the inuguificcnt port of the Golden Horn. fKyz.\NTli;.M.] 
Tim triangle which, allowing for inaiiy vacant spaces within the walls, 
is cntiroly coverod by Coustautiuoplo is thus washed on the north by 
tho deep waters of tho port, uiul on the soutU-east by tho Sea of Mar- 
iiiaru. The ba.se of tins triangle, or the ground iinme.liaiely beyond 
the walls, which attaches it to the European continent is an open 
elevated flat, with some .sMglit ine(|tialities. Tho area of the triangle 
is occupied by gentle hills, wliicii aro highest towanls tho laud side 
and snliiirb of J<lyub, .'iiid gnulually doclino to tho Soragliu point, tho 
apex of the triangle, shelving oil' on each side to the Sea of Marmara 
and the ]iort. A.s Ibuno was built uu seven hills so the founders of 
Constantinople called these the Seven Hills, though if the principal 
chain only were couiiled there would be less ; and if the luiiiur hills 
or spaces wore inoludecl there would be more than seven. The ridge 
of tho first or most castoni hill is occupied hy the buildings and grounds 
of the Seraglio, behind whicli a little on the reverse of the hilltlie dome 
of Santa Sophia .shows itself. The second lull is crowned by tho bold 
and lofty dome of the Osmanieh mosque. The still loftier mu»i|uo of 
Solymau the Magnifieeut towcr.s on the thiixl hill; whilst the aque¬ 
duct of the cinpcrtjr V.-ileus, tho nrohes of which are of a considerable 
span, unites the summits of the thiiil and fourth hills. On a fifth 
point, the most elevated of tho little chain within the triangle, there 
is a sleiidt-r lofty tower, bnilt in 1828, in which a guaixl i.s constantly 
kept to watch tlio breaking out of fires, whicit are v> ry fiequeut and 
de.structivo in a city where all the private habit.ations aro built almost 
entirely of wood. The situation of Constantinople upon hills is tho 
iiiaiu cause, not ouly of its pictnre.s«pio beautiful appearance, but of 
its general salubrity. (Malignant fevers prevail it is true during tho 
heal of Slimmer, but chietly among (4 po|>1o who expose tliemselves to 
the noonday sun.) It receives all tho broezes from the Bosporus, tho 
Sea of Marmai-a, and the uJjoiniug plains of Thi'aco; and the dirt, for 
which its streets aro proverbial, ^rtially at least descends tho hill¬ 
sides to the port or the open sea, in both of which it is carried ofl" l>y 
a strong current. 'J’lie lowci edge of the city, adjacent to the port, 
and thesubuib of Galata (tlio Wappingof tUp Turkish capital) on the 
opposite side of the port are filthy places. 

The form of tho triangle is somewhat Irregular, tho side on the Sea 
of Marmara, from the old state prison called the Seven Towers to the 
Seraglio point, being considerably the longest; its Icngtii cannot he 
much short of 5 niilcs. On this side the old v^alls and towers are in 
a very ruinous state, and on tho side* towards the port they have 
almost entirely disappeared. But on 'the land side Uonstantiiiople 
presents a double line of strong and lofty -stone walls (built in 447 
during tho reign of Theodosius II.), which might be easily put in a 
state of complete repair, and which in their more dilapidated partn 
present such magnificent and picturesque siiecimeus of mural ruins 
as probably no other city can most of. The-length of this latter line 
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of wall, from tlie head of the port to the Sea of Marmara, near the 
Seven Towere, is about 4 miles. The walls are flanked at short 
intervals by towers, which are mostly rectangular. Of the towers 
120 are now stnn'ling; there were 180 in 1422, according to a plan 
thfii made by Poiidalmunte, a Florentine, hesides the double walls, 
which are almost entire, and still retain their ancient battlements, 
the otitcr ditch was faced with a wall which made a third rampart, 
blit this is in jiart destroyed, and seems never to have been defended by 
towers. The intervals between the walU ni-e in many plooes choked 
Up with earth and masses of the ramparts which have fallen under 
the shucks of war or of earthqmikcs. Tlie great ditch, wliich is ul’out 
80 feet broad, is partly cultivated ami e<invi“rted into kitclien gardens. 

There are six gati'S on this (the laud) side :—1. Egro-Kaputi^si (tha 
Oblique Gate); 2, Edrene-Kapou»si (the Gate of Adrianople); 3. 
Top-Kapoussi (the Ciiiiuon Gate), tiirough which the conqueror 
Mohammed II, made liis pulilic entry on the capture of Constantinople; 
4. Selivri-KajiousKi (the Gate of Selivria); (>. Yeni-Kapoussi (the 
New Gati') ; t*. 'J’he Gate of the Seven Towers. The * Golden Gate,’ 
so celebrated by the By/aiitiiie writers, hfw been sought for in vain, 
though n giito now wholly blocked jp, with two moan pillars sup¬ 
porting a low arch, is sometitries shown to travellers for it. Near to 
tlie Top-Kaponssi, where Pahcologua, the lash of the Christian 
emperors fell, is the breach through which the Turkish bi?si gers 
poured lub> tlie city : the wiiie rent, which has never been repaii'ud, 
is now full of trees and slirubs. 

A waste, a stillness, and a solitude, diffl-'ult to conceive near so 
great a capital, reign immediate'.y bt-yond these walls, which are so 
lofty that from the road which passes under tiicin the eye can 
8carc<-ly catch a glimpse of the tnosqnes and minarets of the city. 
This melamlioly aspect is heigliten-^d by several cemeteries, with 
daik cypresses and white marble tombs, that lie. outside of tho walls. 
A recent traveller (Mr. Dickens) says, “ Within gunshot beyond tliis 
groat city, with its (>()0,U0U inhabitants, there i.H not a read nor a 
bridge njion the most frequented ways; there is notnhon.se, nor a 
garden, nor a thriving tree. Look along the shores of the lio-sporns. 
Tliey are desei-t. SeaiN-cly a plough stirs the land that niiglit ho one 
of the largest corn growing di.striels in the world. . . . Not a 
mcrcliant’s-lmrk, witli the crescent flying at its mast-liead, nncdior.^ in 
the wat’.Ts; not a loom is at work, not a wiiu'-press; no manu¬ 
factory plirs its busy trade. , . . The Turks «io nothing. Even 
the smart li*tlo steam-boat which still runs from the bridge at 
Stamlioul to Htijukderil is manned with Eiigli.shmeii, ami om- Caidje 
(boatman) is a Greek.” The boatmen liowev«*r are generally 'I’nvk.s. 

The triangle on which Constantinople stands docs not much exceed 
13 miles in perimeter. Tho treble walls and ditc:he.s on tho land side, 
tho extensive gardens of tho Seraglio, ami other palaces, tho lai-go 
court-yards of the royal inosqncs, the Hippodrome ami other vacant 
spaces, materially diminish the extent coverccl with hon.scs. 

W’ith the exception of the laud walls, and the cdiiireh of Santa 
Sophia, there does not remaiti mneh of tlio Byrantino urchitcotiiro ; 
the greater part of tho antiquities which were seen by Gyllius, by 
Spoil, and otlier old travellera have disappeared. The fact is, the 
I'lirks, instead of digcitig in the quarry, have knocked down the 
Grecian huildings to use the inalerials in their own public edifices, 
such as mosques, minarets, and fountains, or to cut them up into 
tomb-stoiics. 

The site of Constantinople is one of tho worst sites that could ho 
selected on the score of water siqiply. On the Enrepeiin siile of tho 
Bosporus there is no mountain at any rensonablo distance to look to, 
no lake, no river. But in tho forest of Bolgrailo near the Black Sea 
there are gnlleys imd h<'»id.s of valleys, down tlio sides of which the 
water pours in great abundance during tho rains. In each of tho.se 
valleys hendts, or reservoirs, have been formed by hnilditig dams 
across tlnuii, and theiue tho water is conveyed by aijueducts to 
(.'onstantiiiuple for the uso of tho mosques and foiiiitains. In tho 
hot season a supplementary supply for private use is hreuL'lit by 
watt r-carriers frem Scutari, for tlien tliree-fourths of what dribbles 
tbrongh tho aqueducts are absorbed by the mosques, which are 
entitled to be first supplied. J.’nder the city are vast reservoirs, 
wliich were conniructed by the llotnaii emperors, ami kept full of 
water for the supply of the city during sieges, independent of the 
aqucdm;ts. Many of these old cisterns stiti have water in thoiii. Tliere 
is a vast subterranean ciiifico of this kind, the nx'f of which is sup¬ 
ported by 424 columns, each column being oddly funned of three 
separate pillars placed one on the top of the other. The Turks call 
it the palace of tho ‘ thousand anti one pillara; ’ not that tliis is the 
precise imiubt-r, hnt because it is a favourite number with all easteni 
nations, 1 hough tlie earth has in part filled it up, it is still of great 
depth. This particular tme is diy ; it is 240 feet long by 200 wi<le, 
a id is nciuipied by a numbiw of pei'sons who spin silk by hand. 
Another which still exists as a cistern, though it is hardly known 
except to a few Turks whoso houses we situated above it, and who 
call it the * Subterranean Palace,' may be described as a subter¬ 
ranean lake, extending under several streets, having an aiched 
roof that covera and conceals it suppurttu] on 338 marble pillars. 

The Turks retain the translated name (they call it the At-Meidan, 
or hot* 'course) of the famed Hippodrome, the scetae of the 
massacre of the Janissaries; but all the ancient splondodr 


tho place has disappeared. It is now not a circus, but on oblong 
open space, about 800 paces long by 150 paces wide. It is partly 
flunked on one side by the mosque of Sultan Achmet, and partly 
on tho other by tlie high dead walls of a building which was 
once an hospital, but recently used as tho sultan's menagerie. At 
tho upper end of the Hippodrome there is a granite obolisk of rather 
mean preportions, and partly covered with hieroglyphics of poor 
workmanship; it is called after Theodosius, though it is probable 
that em|M'rer only removed it frem another part of tho city whe.o 

it was erected by Constantine, and set it up here, after it had boen 
thrown down by an earthquake. Near this obelisk is tho fragment 
of tlie wreathed column of bronxe, which accortling tci un old 
triidition snpportcfl the golden tripod of Delphi, and was shattered 
bv Mohammed II. with his battle-axe. It is now a poor mutilated 
thing, witii one end in tlie ground, above which it lioes lu t rise more 
than 7 feet, and the other end ojien and almost filled with rubbish. 
The marble pyramiil of (Constantino Borphyrogeniietiis, the Colossus 
Sti'uctilis of the old topo-rraphers, docs not at prosoiit fairly st md on 
tho At-ineidan, though it is near it and visible from it: it has long 
been stripped of tlie plates of giMcd hreiize that once covcivil it; tho 
shaft is held together by rude iron hoops, and blackened by tho 
many conflagrations that have raged round it. It is now an unsightly 
object, about 5)0 feet in iicigiit, and 33 feet in circumference. Most 
of tlie great works of art which adorned tho baths and squares of 
CoTistatitinopIu were dcstreyed by tho Latin crusaders. 'I’lie four 
bronze horses of San M;irco at Venice are tho only relic loft of tho 
great works of art that om.'e nilorned tho city of Constaiiliiie. 

'rho famous Seraglio, or jialacc of the suitnii, ncciqties the most 
eastern part of the eity, and with its various garden.^, bath.s, moaq'ies, 
government huildings, and grove.H of cypress t:ovors a space about 
tlireo miios in circuit. It is separated frem tho rest of tne city by 
high walls exteniling down to the Sea of Marmara. Tho inner 
inclosure or court of the Seraglio is occupied solely by the sultan 
and lii.s harem. In the second court arc tho divan, tlio trensnry, 
imperial stables and kitchen, the hall of justice, the aracnal (whieh 
was formerly the church of St. Irene), and the colu'im of Thodo.sius. 
In the outer court are various state ollicos, the iiiiiit, infirinaries, Ac. 
A large massive range of buildiiies occupied as iMivernnicut offices, 
mounted on a platforin, aseetided by a noble (light of 'stuiio steps, 
and urimmeiited by fine culiimns stands in the oiiti-r court, and 
contrasts strongly with the wooden kiosks and tall iniiiarets; it is 
sitiiateil close to the large gate entr.iiice of tlio Seraglio, fi-om which 
it takes its name of tlie * Suhlime Forte,' which is also applied as a 
designation of the sultan’s gov.u'iimcnt. 

Many of the tiio.sipies erected by the Turks arc distinguished by 
grandeur and beauty. There are 14 chief or imperial mosques, nearly 
all lofty, and magnificent in tht ir general diiiieiisioiis, and built from 
base to dome, chiefly of white marble, slightly tiiigeil with gray. 
•Some of tlu'se have two, some four, and one (that of Sultan Acliinet) 
lias even six of those light, thin, lofty, arrowy, and most graceful 
towers calleil minarets. Besides the impi'rial mosques, there are 60 
others, varying in size and beauty, bub all coiishlerable edifices; and 
then 200 and more small mnsipies, which have little minarets, often 
made of wood, contiguous to them. 

The mosque wliich has hecii most talked of, because it was anciently 
a Christian temple, and was supposed to have Biiggeated to tho Turks 
the grand dome, or cupola which {iredomiiiiites in all the great uiosqiies 
they built themselves, is that of Santa Sophia, which is to the west 
of the Seraglio. Santa Sopliia is hnilt in the foiin of a Greek cross, 
285) feet in length by 143 feet in lireadth between the walls. It is 
siirmoiinteil by a fiatleiicd dome 180 feet high above the pavement, 
by several smaller cupolas, and by four minarets added by the Turks. 
Ill tlio interior are many large colnmns, a floor of variegated marble 
and magnificent bronze gates. The oM Byzantine decorations have been 
niarred by Turkish inscriptions, and the grand effect of the interior 
is destroyed by the lamps, gloltes, and insignificant ornaments hung 
up under the dome. Santa Sophia, originally a Christian cathtxlrai, 
was built liy the emperor Justinian f\.D. 631-8.) Several of the 
imperial mosijues however in situabion, holiiness, an<l beauty far 
excel Santa Sophia, which oxternidly is rendered hideous by the 
cluiiisy buttresses that have liccn biiilh against it at difi'erent periods 
to keep it from falling. If the Turks really copied tho dome from 
Santa Sophia they have improved on the original, which is com¬ 
paratively low and heavy, whilst most of their cupolas are lofty, ligb^ 
and elegant. This is particularly tho case with the mosque of the 
Sultan Achmet, which flanks tho Hippodrome, and which may be 
leemed altogether tho grandest edifice in Constantinople. Among 
the other imperial mostpies may be named those of Solyman tho Mag¬ 
nificent, a masterpiece of Saracenic architecture; of Mohammed II., 
Bajazet IL, Selim III., Mustapha III., Othmon and Eyub, and the 
Valide mosque erected by the mother of Mohammed IV. There are 
36 Christian churc;hes and several synagogues in the city. The colleges 
and hospitals, which are generally attached to or near the grekt 
mosques, ofler no striking architectural features, bub some of them 
are grand institutions of the kind. The niosqiio of Mohammed IV. 
is surrounded by eight colleges, a bouse in which the poor are fed, 
an hospital, caravanserais, imd baths, all sarmquiited by oupolak 
covered with lead, ^ome of the detached ohapela or sepulohrel 
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('turbos'), whore enltane, vieiers, and great personagev repose, are 
handsome. The spacious barracks erected by the late Suitau 
Mahmud for the Nimm, or troops of the line, may bo reckoned 
among the public ornaments of the city and suburbs. The govern- 
incut has established naval and military medical colleges, and 
numerous schools, but the instruction given in them is of^a very 
conhiied and oleinentary character. The military hospital on the 
west aide the city is a well-regulated establishmt ut: there is also a 

plague hospital. 

The public baths, of which there are said to be upwards of 120 
within the walls, with their very low and small and flat domoH, ilu 
not contribute to the beauty of the city externally, though within 
many of them are exceedingly hand-soino ami spacious. The public 
foiintaius are retniirkal>lc aud numerous: some of them, with their 
pure white marble fai^adui*, elaburate arabesque oriiaiiicnt.'*, ami 
( himme roofs, arc most beautiful objects. The water is coiiveyeil to 
Constantinople, ns also to the stiburlis of 8t. Dimitri. Pern, Qalata, 
Ac. by the aquoiluct of the Suitau Mahmud, erected in 17d2, and l>y 
means of narrow siibberranuan a({ueduct.i, iuid ‘ soiitcrasi,' or holitjw 
hydraulic pyraini<l.s, wliielj latter ato placed tit certain iiTegular 
distauees, and so contrived .as to overcome the inequalities of surface 
presented by the country that iuterv’enu.-« between the bemlts and 
the city. Wiildut.he vvalls tiie lofty aque-luct of Valeiis still performs 
its duty, c.arryiiig the fluid across a deep liollow. 

From the sea Constiintinople with its mosques, cupolas, ami 
min-irets, iiiterspfr.se<I witli dark cypresses, and with its port crowded 
with shipping, lias a very impo.sing and splendid aftpear.iuce; but a 
stroll through th * city soon ilispcds this illiisiou. With tlio exception 
of one very long street, tvliich traverses the ciiy nearly from the 
high walls of the 8eragiLo to the gate of Adriaiiople, tlie streets arc 
narrow, winding, filthy, aud perilous from dogs stud tideves; they 
display uo pul die buildings of any account, no triule, no luxury, 
ami are uncommonly dull and deserted. The houses are low. and 
mostly constructed with w.s)d or rough stones. 'I'hc ‘gazoboo’ or 
‘ shah-nishin.s’(|>roj .'Ctiiig wind tws) are labtieo 1 aud clostid like th<t 
windows of convents; and many of the iiou.ses b.ive uo windows at 
all towards the street, but only a low, narrow, dingy door. All the 
life and activity of the interior of t.lu‘ city is com.-entruted in tlie 
bazaars or beze.stities. These arc lung wide corridors, comiiiunicating 
with eucit other mostly in an irregular aiiil striking manner; their 
side walls are built of hbiiie. ami they are covered iii witli stone 
arches or successions of donu's, through wliich a subdued light is 
admitted. The dealers are separated by nations or religions and by 
trades. As in most eastern towns, and. formerly also in Kuropouii 
towns, ]jersons who practise the same trade or follow the same 
occupation live Ujgothcr in streets by themselves. Towards the 
evening the cofiee-houscs, which are excessively numerous, though 
chiefly of mean appearance and ilimensioiis, are much throiigeil by 
Turks, Armeuians, Greeks, aud Jiuvs, all smoking aud iiidiilgmg in 
tiny cups of collee ; which is generally drunk by the poorer cla.sses, 
n<»'t only witliout milk, but without sugar. Tlie city proper com¬ 
prises separate quarters for tlie .lews, Ai-meniaus, and (i reeks. Tlie 
Greek quarter called the ‘ Fauar' extends along the west sliore of tlie 
Golden Hni-ii, opposite Peru, and is couiioetc.l with this suburb by a 
bridge of lioats erected in 1 bUT. The Turks leave commerce generally to 
the Armenians and Greeks, many of whom are very wealthy. The 
Jowa of Gonstautiuople are descendants of the Jews of Malaga and 
Granada, expelled from Spain in the Itith century; they still speak 
the Spanish language. The Turkish women in Galata and some other 
parts of the town are importunate beggars; the only male beggtu's 
to be seen are Greeks and Dervishes. The city is badly lighted at 
night: there is a law enjoining its inhabitants to hang out a lamp on 
every fifth house, but it is very generally disregarded, as is also the 
law which commands all persons going out after ilark to carry a lantern. 

The cummiiuicatioii between the city ami the opposite suburbs 
of Oalata, Pcin, and Toplnina is ke[it uji by means of eai<]ues, or 
li^bt fast wherries, the constant passing and rcpa.saiug of which give 
tlie port an animated appearance iii tlie day-time. Th»! imperial dock- 
yoi-d, the arsenal, the artillery barracks are all on the northern side 
of the Golden Horn, aud the elevated plateau of Pern is the resi¬ 
dence of the furoigu ambassadors to the Porte, of the dragoman.'*, 
Frank iiierohauts, Ac. An active comiuunieHt on is also kept up by 
the sanie means with Scutari, where caravans and travellers are 
constantly arriving from vai-ious places in Asia Minor. 

To all inhabitant of western Europe tlie number of dogs in Con¬ 
stantinople is a subject of astonishment. These animals aiHi never 
domesticated but always live out of doors—wherever there is a dry 
spot in the filthy streets thei*o they lie. They and the mts (which 
are numberless) are the only scavengers; they feed upon the ofial 
thrown into the streets^ irom butchers’ shops and private houses, 
upon the carcasses of animals, and occasionally on the bodies washeil 
out of the sea upon the shore of the Bosporus, along which and in 
some of the ueuicteries they pi'ow^iu search of prey. They seem to 
have divkloil the city into wards, aud uo dog is allowed under pain 
of a (iesperate worrying to tre-siiass on his neighbour’s t.-rritory. 
They ai-e seldom known to bite any person unless troddeu upou. 
Hydrophobia is unknown in the east. Myriads of pigeons too are seen 
in the city, each mosque feeding a great number of these birds; and 
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in the harbour and along the Bosporus vast numbers of gulls, puffin 
birds, ducks, herons, and other wati.!i'-fowl are seen, fearless of man, as 
the Turks never molest much less kill them. 

The |)ort of the Golden Horn i."* safe, e.-vp.acions, and beautiful { but 
it has on ? serious drawback which afleetirtt as an empoiium. During 
the summer, the Eteslm or north wind blows iiiircmittiiigJy from the 
Bhujk .Sea <lown the Bosporus, the .Se.i of ManuAi-.i, and St,iuit.s of the 
Dardanelles, thu.s retiu-diug the approach of all .sailing ves.sels from the 

Meditt.-rranc*ati and Aig-au to the capital, tjadiug v..-nBi.K nii.lt.i-Laki ig 

the voyage iipwanls at that ssasoa are ofiea dcUinel twi or eveu 
three iuoiith.s at Bc.sici B.iy or at T.;neilo.<, on the eowt .if I’m-, near 
the mouth of the D)ir.laiiidle.s, where whol.i fleets of Wiii.l'b.Miijd 
ships, la.ieii with good.s for the capital or the B.ack .Sea. are frequ nily 
at anchor. Thi.n serious obstacle can only be oveiv.uuc by .-tnani- 
vcss.ds. 'ihe first steamer that .appeared on the Bo.sp irii.s was an 
English bout, jiurciiased l.y the Turkish g<jvcriimeiit in Ji2?. Now 
Austrian. ilii.s.*iati, French, and English stc.iincrs jdy regnl.irly to 
Coii'tautinople. 'I’lie Golden Horn c.vtetids foi about 5 miles from 
south-east to iiorth-wuit b.itwcju the city and the suburbs of Pera, 
G<il.ttu, Topliana, Cassim Pasha, and .St, Dimitri, and lia.s a breath of 
fruiii one to four furloti.'s, with depth enough I’or the liirgc.st ships. It 
is capable of holding 1000 sail aud is generally full of luercantilu and 
otlier ships, with a vast iiiitiiber of c<ii'pien, wJiicii ply betwc.'ii the 
eity and the suburbs. Iii the suburb of reusliamia, which lies along 
the north shore of the Golden Horn, to the north of Galata, and west 
of Cu-ssim Pasha, are the governni.-nt ar.se.iab an.l dockyards and the 
bagnio. The qiiay.s of the harbour arc a;oud, aud ships lie aloiiasi.ie. 
'Phi! suburbs jn.st lueiitioiied arc the residence of foreigners, and the 
principal coniiiicrcc of (..'mistantinople is carried on th ;ro. The pres nt 
sultan has built a new palace in the Topbaua suburb, which In 
inhabits in prefcrciKC to the old palace at Seraglio Pont. • The new 
stmetiire is built of white marble, aud has a fine eflect r'sing from the 
water’s edge. There are also extsm-ivo cannon foiin Iri- s in tins .suburb. 

As a tiianiifautui'iiig town (.'oust.iutiiiople sc.ireely deserves iiicii- 
tioii ; pipI^s and pipe-sticks, musliu liaiidkcrciiiefs, costly sadiJIery, 
and horse-'rappings are the jiriiioipal articles ju'odnccd. 'I'lin 
foreign tnide however is very c.msiderable; it is entir. )y in the 
hands of the Aruieuiaiis, Greeks, and foreign iiierchauts. The 
exjiortss are maile iqi of r.iw silk, ojiinin, carpets, hides, wools, Angola 
goats’ hair, boxwood, gall.s, biiilioii and diamonds, y.dlow b rries, 
maiKl.-r, valoue.i, linseed, an.l boms. 'I'lie imports comprise inaiiu- 
factiiivs, eoloni.Li aii.l ot.hor goo.ls, not only for its own |)..piilatioa 
but for a cousiderablc portion of both Eiiripean ami Asiatic 'I'nikey, 
Tlio cliicf articles of import are corn, iron, timber, tallow, and fiii-s, 
chiefly from Uu.ssia ; cotton stufi's and yarn, wo>dicns, .silks, coals, tin 
plates, till, cutlery, jewellery, w.atches,'[iaper, furuitiir.', gias.s, drugs, 
and dye-stiills, from westeru Europe ; coru aud eotfee from Egypt 
(blit considerable ({Uaiitities of collee from Brazil aii.l the West lii>iie.s 
are imported iu English aud American ships), wax, cojijtor, drug-, 
gitiiis, porcelain, rum, pepper, spice.s, ite. ; sugar is iinport.-d jiartly- 
li’om the East but chiefly from the West indie.s. Tlin e.\purts arc 
alway.s very uiiieh less tjiaii the imports. Betwieii oDOU an.l 0000 
ships cuter aud clear our. of the p.irt aiinualiy, but these iiuiubers 
include many vessels on their way to or from tlie Black 8ea ports. 
The nati«>ns priiicip.illy eugaged in the foroigii maritime cuniuierce of 
Coustaiitinople arc England, Greece, Austria, Uus.-ia, Italy, and the 
luuiaii Islands. A coiisidcrablt) foreign ii'ade with Persia, Armenia, 
aud other eastern countrie.s is carried on by caravans from the 
suburb of Scutari, which is built on ilie Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, 
opposite the ciitraiiee of the Golden ilorii. 

Allhoiigli file laud in the imiiicdiato iieigliboiirhood of Coii-.t.aiiii- 
uople is uegloct.^d and ilesolate, there are iii.iuy beautif.il spots to the 
iiurlhwur.l along the siiores of tlie B.».'*]ionis. Am mg tlios.:* may be 
meulioiied Steiiia, 'J'lua’iipia (tlie favourite re.-.ort of the Greeks iu 
sutiiuicr, niul tlie site of the siiiiitiicr ]i:iluc.) of the Fimieli eiijba.ssy), 
and Bnjukdinv, on the Enrojie.ui shei-e; the last-iiieiitioiied i.s situ¬ 
ated at the eastern extremity of a beautiful valley, an.l eoiitaius many 
lovely gardens aud the siiinmer residences of most of the foreign 
ambassadors. The valleys and villagc.s just iiaiu.'il, aii.V otiiers in 
tlieir ueiglibonrhood, abound in pieliires>j[ne and beautiful scenery, 
neat cott.ige..'*, and iliriviu ' villag.-.s, .situated among well-eiiitivated 
gardens. This enviable prosperity they owe to the immunities 
accoi*ded to the foreign euib.issi,,'8, whereby they are exempted from 
the tyranny and extortions of the Paslias and (.'lulia, which have coii- 
vei’ted the laq*! ai.out 8lauibuul generally into a desert. Nearly 
opposite Bujukdere, on the .\siatic shore, is‘Uukiar Skelcssi, once a 
favourite resort with the sultans, on thy site of whose palace now 
stanils a paper factory, built of white marble, erocted by Selim III. 
At the extremity of t.ho v-alley of Uukiar Skelcssi is the Gi.mt’s Moun¬ 
tain, or J ii.'icha-Tagh, a.s it is called by the Turks, who have a cradi- 
tioii that .Iiiseha, or Joshua, was buried ust ii.. The Kussiaii ai’iuy in 
] SJJ encamped on the Giant’s Mountain <uid in the vadey at it- 
and here the treaty ufljuki.-ir Skelcssi was signed (.luue 2b’), when-by 
'I'lirkey bound herself to close the Daniaiieiles against the fleets of 
Eugliiiid ainl Fiuuce. 'I'lie suburb of .Scutari, which has been 
mei-ely inciitioiied iu this article, is described iiinler its proper heaii. 

'rhe Turks have never loaded trade with heavy .liities or jealous 
prohibitions; their code extends imm un ities 'and high consideration 
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to merchauto; but unfortunately these immunitii€» are' not enjoyed 
by the consumers, or by any olaaa, and the cultivator of the soil is, 
or was till lately, the helpleM victim of the extortion and tyranny of 
tho government officers. 

A city stood here in remote antiquily, the extent of which la pro¬ 
bably marked out by the present walls of the Seraglio. [Byzantiuh.] 
The present enlarged city was founded a.d. 328, by the emperor 
Couatontine, but the 11th of May 330 is conshlered as the birthday of 
the city. It took its name from Constantine, who enriched it with 
treasures of art taken from all parts of tho lioman world. Though 
called the rival of Borne it could never be compared to the Eternal 
City either in extent or population. The empire of the east of which 
Constantinople was the cat dial, commenced with the reign of Arca- 
dius, A.D. 395. In the filth year of the reign of Justinian the city 
was almost cntiivly reduced to ashes, in tho mornorablo He<litiou of 
tho Nika. Justinian, who reigned from a.J}. 527 to 5i>5, rei>aircd the 
city, of which he is considered tho second founder. The Persians, 
under Chosrot-s, maintained n camp in sight of the city from 816 to 
626, and the Avars more than once during that period threatened 
Coiistautinojde on the Euro)>(>an aide of tho Bosporus. In tho 
latter year the masterly campaign of the emperor Hernoliua deli- 
livcrod the city. Tho Arabs for tho hrst time besiogod Constantinople 
A.1). 668-675, but bailled by the strength of tho walls and the 
strange effects of the (Ircek tiro, they retired after losing 30,000 men. 
In the second siege, 716-718, they were again compelled to retreat. 
The liussians attacked Constant inoplo in a.u. 865, again in 90i, a 
thirfl time in 941, and a fourth time in 1043. In 1203 thoYciietians, 
under ‘ the blind oltl Daudojo,’ ami the French be.deged, and in 1204 
stormed and pillaged the Imperial City, which then became the seat 
of tho Latin empire till 1261, when it was recovered by tho Crocks. 
The Sulttm Auiurath II. besieged Constantino]ae in 1422, but it was 
not till 1453 (M.ay 29) that it was taken by the Sultan Mohamnusl 11. 
Constantine XIII., th^ last of the PalsRologi, fell in defence of the 
walls of his capital oxelaiming * 0t\m OamV /uaAAor I) t'nr ’ 1 had ritther 

die than live’). 

CONSTANZ (('ostiiitx), the capital of tho Badcu Scc-Krcis, or 
Circle of tho Lake, is situated on the Houthei'U shore of the Luke of 
Coustanx, in 47' 30' N. lat., 9“ 10' E. long,, and h.as about 50(i0 
inhabitants. It is fortified in the old style, with a high wall flanked by 
towers and a bi'oud ditch, be.sidcs bastions on the we.stcru siilc and tho 
side of the lake. Krcuzliugeu, one of its suburbs, sc{>arated fi-om it by a 
ditch, is defended by two bastions; and I’oLershaiistMi, whicsli li(^s on 
tho other side of the strait that connects the Bodensee and LTnter.soe, 
is united to Conslanx by a covered wooden bridge, on which there 
are grinding and sawing mills. In this liist suburb is the castle of 
Petershausen, a fortress, the works of which have been converted into 
ploasuru-grouinls. There is a third suburb, called Panuliso, in wliich 
John lluss and Jerome of Piiigue were burnt. Tho most itunarkablo 
buildings in the towii are tlie c.atbedrul, which contains a magnifi¬ 
cent high altar; tlio church of St, Stephen ; the Kaufhaus, or mart, 
once a Carthusian monastery, built in 1388, which conUius tho hall 
where the council of Constauz sat (1411-18) which assertsd its right to 
claim obedience even fixim the jiope himself, depiisisl poi)eH Benedict 
XIII. and John XXlll., elected Martin V., and condemned the tenets of 
Hussaud Jerome of Prague; and the old Dominican monastery on the 
Island of Ucuf. Constunz is the seat of various ollicial departments, 
and has a lyceum, gynmasium, ho.spital, and Doniinicitn iiunncfry for 
tho education of young females. In tho 15th century its population 
was above 25,000. The chief occupations are trade, hshcries and 
navigation, tho cultivation of vineyards and gardens, brewing, and 
some manufactures of silk, calico, and watches. Steamers ply 
between Constonz and the diflereiit ports on the lake. Coustanz is 
one of the olde.st towns in Germany, and some think that it uccupie.s 
tho site of tho ancient Gauodoriuu. it wn.s for a long time a free 
imperial town. A treaty signed here in 1474 between the enqjerur 
Sigisrannd and tho Swiss confederation put an end to the lung struggle 
between Austria and Switzerland. Constonz belonged to the crown 
of Austria from 1549 to 1810, when it was transferi'ed to Baden by tho 
treaty of Pressbiirg. Tho bishopric of Coustanz was siqiprcss^ in 
1802. Constunz has magnetic communication with Zurich. 

CONSTANZ (Bodensee Costnitz), a large lake in tho south-west of 
Germany, on the confines of Austria, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, 
and Switzerland. It lies between 47° 28' and 47° 48' N. lat., 9° 2' 
and 9" 44' E. long. It is 1283 feet above tho level of the sea; its 
greatest length, from Bregeuz to Bodmann, is about 46 miles; its 
greatest breadth, between BorslmcU and Friedrichsfiofen, is about 
13 miles, and its average depth is 320 feet, the greatest being 964 feet. 
The lake is divkred into tho Upper and Lower Lakes, of which the 
Upper, which is by fiur the most consulorable, extends fx*om Bi*egeuz 
to Coustanz. The Lower Lake is subdivideil into Lake Zell, or 
Zelleteee (which is about 60 feet dco[i, and cuutaiiis the feitile islaml 
of Baicl^au, belonging to Baden), and the Lower Lake (Untersee), 
which tho Rhine flows. The uorthermnost bight, which 
contfti||M the island of Meluan, also belonging to Badcu, and the island 
of w called Lake Bodmer, or. the Ueberlingcraoe. Thu Rhino 

entera the lake'at Rheineck and leaves it at Stein. Alxovo 50 larger and 
angler n^yrwma empty themselves into Lake Constonz. Owing to its 
great depth it ii seldom frozen over, but this has sometimes occurred. 


It has on Bovoral occasions been subject to sudden risings of the 
waters. In 1549 it rose four or five times in one hour upwards of 
2 feet above its ortlinary level; in 1770 it rose in ono^ hour from 20 
to 24 foot above the ordinary levoL There is a considerable traffic 
on tho lake in corn, timber, cattle, wine, fruit, &o. About a dozen 
steamboats ply between the several towns along its shores. Many 
kinds of aquatic and marsh fowl frequent Lake Constanz, and it con¬ 
tains a great variety of shoU-fish and other fish, particularly trout, pike, 
carp, and salmon (<8aI/ao murcena). The wine, called lako-wino, grown 
along the lake, is rough, but becomes excellent when old. Tho Lake 
of Constanz and its environs, present the must varied and picturesque 
scenery in Germany. It is lueiitionod by ancient writers under tho 
name of Lacm lirigantinus. The Helvetians lived to the south of 
the lake, the Rhaetiaus on the south-east, and tho Yiudolicians on the 
north. In ancient times it was surrounded by dense forests, through 
which however tho Romans carried a road, truces of which still exist 
at some distance from the northern shore. Tiberius built a fleet on 
it in order to attack tho Yindilici, whom ho conqucrotl in a naval 
battle fought near an islaud in tho lake, probably tho island of 
Rvichenatt. (Strabo, vii. 292.) 

Two mil roads now terminate on tho north shore of tho lake, one 
at Liiidau, which runs through the Bavuriiiii territory to Augsburg, 
and tho other at Friedriohshafeti, which traverses Wiirfceniberg run- 
lung through Bieberach and ITlrn to Stuttgardt. Klcetro-telcgr.iphic 
wires are laid down along both the.Mo lines. 

CON S U E(4U A. [(’AsfiLr.A-i.A-N v k v a. J 

CONYEHSANO. [Bari, Tehua m.J 

CON WAV, more properly CON W Y, or as it i.s sometimes c.'vlloii, 
ABEIl-CONWY ((.lonwy-.M«)iith), Caernarvonshire, a uiurkct-towji, 
municipal ami parliamentary boi'ongli, au<l the scat of a I’oor-ljivw 
Onion, iu the i)arisli of Couw.ay and hundred of Is.if, i.s .situated near 
the nioutli of tho river Conwaj', on its left bank, in .53” 16' N. lat, 
3° .50' W, long.; distant 22 miles N.E. Iroiu (.’aernarvou, 223 mile.s 
N.W. from Lumloti by roa«l, and 233.} miles by tho North We.sUjrri 
and Che.ster and Holyhead railways. The jtupulatiun of tho borough 
in 1851 was 2105. Tho borough is govenu d by a mayor and corpora¬ 
tion and is a c*mtribntory borough ti Caeriiarv<iu in ruturiiiiig a 
member to tho Imperial I’arliameut. Tire living is a vicarage iu the 
archdeaconry and dioceso of Bangor. Conway I’oor-Law Union con¬ 
tains 1.5 parishe.s and townsliips, with an area of 35,196 acres, and a 
populatiou iu 1851 of 11,616. 

•Some aiitiipiarics cousiilor Conway to bo tho site of the Roman 
station Conovium; others place Coiiuvium at a village now called 
(])acr-Rhun, 5 miles higher up the river. (Jmiway Ca.stlc was built by 
Etlward I. in 1283, for the purj)o.-<i! of keeping his WcLsh subjects in 
check. In 1290 Edward was besieged here by tho \^'elah, under 
Madoc, and was reduced to great extremity by famine, but bo was at 
length relieved by the arrival of a fleet with provisions. When 
Richai'd 11, landed in Wales from Ireland to attack ISoliiigliroke (attcr- 
wards Henry IV.), on finding tho lUsafiectioii of his army ami nobles 
be took shelter in Conw.ay Castle, whence ho was soon afterwards 
iillured and delivered to his cneinie.s. Tue parliament rc.spocted this 
noble edifice when they dismautlcit most of the other castles iu Wales; 
but the I'oofs and floors wore afterwards removed by tho Karl of 
Conway, to whom it was graiiteil after tho Llc.storation. One of tho 
towers has a large breach iu tlie lower part, causcil by' tho InhaLltants 
underniiuiug it while digging for sluto.s. The strength of the masonry 
has kept the upi>er part in it.s place. 

'This fortress, one of the noblest piles in Britain, is iu forai nearly 
a purallclogmin, extending along tho vcige of a precipitous rock on 
the Houtli-cast side of the town : two of the sides are within the walls 
of the town ; tho others are wiLshud, one by the Conway, which here 
expands into an testuary, the other by a smml stroum which flows into 
the Conway. The walls, which are piu'bly covex'ed with ivy^, are fi'oin 
12 to 15 feet iu thickness, flanked on each of the two sides without 
the town by four vast circular ombattlod towex's with slcndor tux'rets 
x'islug fi-um them. Tho gx'and entx'ance vm.s on tho west, towax'ds tho 
town, but there was a communication with the river by a small 
advanced work and a nax-row flight of steps cut out of the rock. 'I’he 
iutci'ior consists of two comrts; the apartments are only in a few 
instances traceable. The state hall was about 130 feet in length, 
32 feet broad, and 30 feet higli. The I'oof was suppox'tod by eight 
arches, some of which still reixxuiu. Tho mayor of Conway is coixstable 
of the castle. 

The town is still surx’ounded by its ancient walls, which are 
sti-eagthonod at intervals by 21 ttjwers, besides two towex-s to each of 
the throe entrances. 'The sti'cots of the town are narrow and 
jrx-egular, and many buililiugs are iu a ruinous condition. Of the 
houses a hu’ge proportiuu ax'o constx'ucted chiefly of timber. One 
reiuarkable building, called tho I’liU Mawr, or Gi'oat Mansion, is an 
object of much iutex-est. It is in tho Elizabethan style, and was 
oi’ccted ixx 1576. 'I'be rooms are profusely uruameuled with figures, 
coato of arms, scx-olls, &c., aixd some ax's earved iu oak. Devices of a 
similar dcscx'xplioix onxixmont the extexior of the house, ; Fx'om the 
turret a fine view of tho town and vicinity is obtained.:. Tho puish 
church, which stands near the centre of the town, oecjapies.the of 
tho conventual church of a Cistercian abbey, feyxude.d;kQre iu 1185, by 
Llewelyn aj) Jorworth, prince of Wales. The chur)^’<.ui, a venerable 
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iind oommodiouB edifice; the earlioet parte, which are in the a^hic jorisprudence wae eatablished, which was adiainistered throng the 
atyle, date from the be^nning of the 14th century. The Indexwn* agenojr of the British commissioner. 

dents, and tixe Wesleyiui and Calvinietic Methodists have places oi {Ayifi>^Akbari; lleunell, JfemoiV of a Mop of Ilinimtan; Mill, 

worship in Conway. There are here National schools for boys and Ilvaory of BrUith India.) 

girls, and a parochial lending library. COOK. tWAi.K8, New South.] 

In the river, about 100 yards from the rode on which tire castle COOKHAM, Berkshire, a village, formerly a market-town, an-i the 
stands, is an insulated rock, eastward from which, for about half a seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish aui hundred of Cookfaato, is 
mile, extend sands covered by the sea when the tide is up, but dry, situated on the right bank of the Thamw, in .’>1' ?,0' N. lat.. O' 42' 
with the exception of a narrow channel, at low water. When th« IV. long., distant 28 miles W. by N. from Jvmdon. The living is a 
improvement oT the communication with Ireland was under the vicarage in the archdeacon^ of Berks and <liocei*e of Oxford. Cook- 
diiection of parliamentary commissioners, it was determined to throw ham Poor-Law Union contains 7 parishes and t^.wnship*, with .iii an-a 
a suspension-bridge from the castle rock to that in the river (between of 30,430 acres, and a population in 1851 of 11,708. Further iiarticti- 
which rocks is a deep and rapid tideway), and to connect the latter lars respecting Cookham will be found under Be((Ksii;re. 
with the eastern shore by an embankment across the sands. The COOfCSTOWN, county of Tyrone, Ireland, a post-toxvn and the seat 
works were begun in 1822 and finished in 1828 by Telford, the of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Denylarsn and barony of Uun- 
celebrated engineer. The amount of public money voted for the gannon, is situated in 54® 39' N. lat., 8® 45' W. long., 109 miles X. by 
construction of this bridge was 40,0001. The length of the bridge, W. from Diiblih, and 14 miles N. from Dungannon. The population 
measured between the centres of the supporting towers, is 327 feet ; in 1851 was 2993, exclusive of 296 persons in the Union workhouse. 
the height of the underside of the roadway above the high water of Cookstowu Poor-Law Union comprises 16 electoral divisions, with an 
springtides, 15 feet; the embankment, which is of mouiitiiiri clay area of 96,478 acres, and a popidation in 1851 of 38,740. 
faced with stone, is 2015 feet in length, anti averages 9 feet in height 'The town consists of one very long and wide strout, occupying the 
above tho high water of spring tides, rising to 13 feet at the end next ine of the leading road from Armagh iiorthwani to Coleraine and 
the bridge ; the width of the base at the highest part is 300 feet, the Londondeny. A ilouble row of trees gives the street the character of 
breath at the top 30 foot. The spring tides in the Conway rise 21 a mall. The public buildings are a neat nnirket houso, se.ssions court- 
to 24 feet. Near this bridge is the wrought-iron tubular bridge, house, linen-hall, puri.sh church, two Presbyterian meeting-houses, 
constructed in 1848 by Mr. Hf)bcrt Stephensom the engineer of the and the Union workbonse. There is a considernhlo trade iu linens. 
larger work on tho same principle, the Britannia briilge, over the Killyuiooii eastlo, in the vicinity, is a handsotiie edifice in tlio gothic 
Meiiai Strait. Both of these works form part of the line of the (Uicstcr itylo, from designs by Nash. Thu plantations which swlorii fho 
and Holyhead rsiilway, 'J’hc Conway tubular bridge cost 110,000/. demesne give additional interest to the uppearance of the town. Tin 
'rho lengtli of the tube is 400 feet. Its licight above Ingh-water mark 'lallinderry river runs through the Killj-nioou gi-oiiuds. 
is 18 feet. The lino of railway i*uns immediately under that COOllG, or CADUGA, a small principality which occii|)ies the 
portion of the castle wall on which is tho broken tower mentioned instern part of the mountain range called tho Western Ghauts, and 
above. ixtends from tho TanibcrnchoiTy Pass, on the south, in 11' 25' N. lat., 

'fhotown and trade of Conway have been considerably improved ’6“ 20' E. long., to the river Hennavutty, on the confines of Bednne, 
since Telford built tho suspension-bridge. Bhip-buildiug has been m the north, in 12" 42'N. lat. 'The greatest length is about 70 miles, 
carried on to some extent, and sevciral largo vessels have been built, and tho iiicaii breiidth about 22 miles. It is bounded N. by Canara 
'The harbour is convenient. Timber ami slate arc exported. The and Mysore, W. ami S. by the province of Malabar, and E. by Mysore, 
market-day is Eriilay; faira arc held on March 2fit1j, April 30th, Juno The countiy presents a succession of hills and valleys, enjoys a 
20th, August loth, September Kith, October 20th, and November pmperate climate, and has a fertile soil; in many parts it is well 
15th. Conway is considered, as a pliuic <jf residence, favom-able to cultivated, in othci’s it is <»vernin with jungle, whiuh is the resort of 
health. Numerous lodging-houses are here fur the aceommudation wild elephants and many beasts of prey : some considerable forests also 
of visiters fre<pieutiug the town for sea bathing during the sutuiner. 5ceur, and from these a good deal of sandal-wood is ohtiiined. 'I’ho 
Pearl oysters have been found in the river Conway, near tlie town. 'I'liugha and Bhadi'a, which after their junction are called the Tf»om- 
(Pany, Cambrian Mirror; The Land We Live In, vol. iii.; Com- biuldra, and the ('avery, have their sources in the Coorg country. 
munieation from Comcaff.) Kico is produced in siitticleiit abundance to allow of exportation to 

COOCH BAHAK, or COOCH BEITAR, a lU’inoipality occupying Mysore. Considerable quantities of’cardamoin-.sccds are raised and 
tile north-east extremity of the 2 iroviiico of Bengal, and lying between cxpoi-tcsl. There is abundance of excellent pasture, on which great 
28" aiul 26“ 30' N. hit., and between 88“ 62' and 89“ 52' E. long, numbers of cattle are reared. 'I’he manufactures of the eoiintiy are 
This principality, which once formed the western division of the confined to a coarse kind of hhinket. Feriapatam, in 12- 22'N. hit., 
ancient kingdom of (.’amroop, has long been iu a state of absolute 78“ 11'E. long., was formerly the capital of the princirsility, hut its 
dejjcndcnco on the English govemincut. 'flio nsvenue is about i)roximity t«) the Mysore territory occasionetl it to be ulmiidoned in 
13,200/. a year, of which otie-half is jmid to tho British government favour of Mcrcarn, which is now the residence of tlie raja and the seat 
in name of tribute. 'Pho cxti-cine length of tho principality from east of his govemmeut.. 'I'lds town stiinds surrounded by an amphitheatre 
to west is 60 miles, and its mean breadth about 22 miles; the area is of hills, in 12“ 26' N. lat., 75“ 30' E. long, 'i’ho fort is a pentiigon, 

1364 square miles. The population of tlio jiriucijiality is estimated with towers and bastions; within this is the raja’s inilace, wdiieh is 
at about 140,000. handsomely fnnii!*hed in the Euroiiean style, (.'oorg was coded to tho 

The distinctive name, Coocb, has been given in onler to mark British in full sovereignty in 1834. The raja of Coorg brought hia 
tho dift’ereiico between this jiriucipality and tlio province of B.vhar. daughter to England in 1853, fiir the purpose of having her instructed 
This name, Cooch, is derived from that given to the majority of tho in the Christian religion. Slie was i-eceivcd by the Queen, and tho 
inhabitants. Many of tho Cooch tribes have relinquished tho practices duty of superintending tho young hwly’s education was committed to 
of their ancestors and have adopted tho Brahminical faith ; while a person aiipi-oved by her Majesty. At the raja’s request his daughter 
others who inhabit tho northeni quarter of tho principality, near to w-as baptised aecortUng to the mode of the (fimreh of Eiiglauu. 
tho frontier of Bootan, continue rude and barbarous in their habits. COOTKHILL, county of Cavan, Ireland, a post-town and tho sent 
'The southern parts of tho principality are much improved by culture, of a Poor-L»iw Union, in the {inrish of nrniiigfmn .and Imrony of'fnl- 
and are of considerable fertility; but in tho north the country is low laghgarvey, is situated in 54“ 6' N. hit., 7“ 3' W. l«>ug., 73 miles N.N.W. 
and marshy, and contains abundance of thick jungle, A considerable from IJublin. The population in 1851 was ^lO.*?, besides 1101 in tho 
quantity of opium is produced, as well as indigo, and some cotton. Union workhouse and other public institutions. Cootehill Poor-Law 
Wheat IS cultivated, and a little barley. 'Trade between the princi- Union comprises 19 electoral divisi<»nH, with an area of 105,848 acivs, 
polity and the adjoining British territory is perfectly free, and the and a population in 18.51 of 44,33;k . . , 

people have also commercial dealings with Asam and Bootan. Tho Cootehill lies on the road fn>m KingsOTurt to Clones, and has four 
sovereign of this country is described in the Ayin Akbari as having jirincipal streets, which ar** wide and substantially built. It conteins 
been a powerful chief, having Asam and the whole kingdom of a neat church, besides chapels for Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Camroop under his sway, his territory boiug hounded E. by the Methodists, Moravians, and Quakers. 'I here is hero a brisk trade in 
Brahmapfitra River, S. by Oorhaghaut, W. by 'Tirhoot, and N. by tho linens, and a large market for agricultural produce. 'The town stands. 
Tibet Mountains. This country was conquered by tho Moguls about at tho western extremity of a series of lakes which are navigable for 
the year 1660. In 1772, when the East India Company had succeeded the greater part of the di.-’tance (7 miles) hence to Ballybny. Tho 
to the rights of the Mogul emperor, tho raja of Cooch Hnhar applied noighbourhooil is well cultivated, and ndoiTied with numerous demesnes 
to the cidlector of Rungpoor for protection against tho attacks of the and mansions. Quiu-ter sessions for the county are held at Cootidiill. 
Bootaners, by whom ne had been reduced to great extremities. There are here a bridewell, a dispensary, and^a station of tho consta-- 
Tho raja offered to pay an annual tribute to the English, equal to one- bulary force. A fair is held on the second Friday in each month. 
half of his revenue, which offer being accepted, a British force was COPENHAGEN (Kjobenhavn, ‘ MerchanLs’ Haven’), the metropolis 
despatched to his assistance, and the Bootaners were made to retire of the kingdom of Denmark, is situated partly on the east coast of tho 
precipitately. The tribute having fallen into arrear once and again, ishuid of Siaclimd, af the southern extremity of the Sound, which is 
and at last in 1813 tho affaira of the district having fallen into hero about 14 miles broad, and partly on the northern co^t of tho 
confusion, and tho country being in a state of anarchy, a resident small island of Amager or Amak, in 55“ 40' N. Dt., 12' 34' E. long., 
English commissioner was ajipointed by tho Governor-General. Tho and bad a population of 129,695 in 1850. 'Tho city is about 8 miles 
riya was compelled to dismiss his ministers, and to appoint others on in circumference; in this^space are included tlie harbour and docks, 
tho nomination of tho English govemmont, and a system of crimiual It is divided into three principal districts—tho Old 1 own, or Aldstadt, 
UKOa. DIY. VOL. n. ‘ . 
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the Now Town, <>r Fmlcrickatnilt, and Christinnahavn on the isle of 
Atnnk. Those three qnartere aro surrounded by i-amparts and ditchca, 
and dcfi'ndi'il by 24 biutiionH, besides oiitworks, ana hiwai'ds the scji 
on tlie noi'tli-oaat by a very strong citadel called Frederickahavn, 
which is a ivgular polygon, with "five bastions, and is joined to the city 
by an esplanade. Without the wal! s thci'e are three suburbs. The 
city is divided int«j 12 quarters, and contains 10 public squares, 5 
market-places, 3 royal palaetm, 9 parochial oud several other churches, 
a lioman Catholic chapel, 3 synagogues, 3 theatres, several hospitals, 
a foundling asylum, ami 30 poorhc»uses. With the exception of some 
of the public buildings the architoeture of the city is entirely devoid 
of beauty. The houses arc built of brick and stucco in the plainest 
and most uninteresting styh?. ' Nev«‘rtlieleas its aspect ou emerging 
from the narrow entrance into the port, which is capable of containing 
500 merchant vessels besides the whole Danish navy, is giaud and 
striking. The city is entered by four gates, one of Avhich is on the 
isle of Ainak. I'be nunparts of the town and citiwlcl aro planted with 
trees, aiul form pitOty walks. 'The entrance ic* the harbour is defended 
by the 'frekroner battcrj’. 

'The Aldstatlt, the most wcstorii quarter, is separated from the Now 
Town by a can.al and by a street called Gothers (lade, whicli com¬ 
mences Jit the city walls a little cast of the North Gate, and runs 
nearly north and south to the ‘ Strommor,’ or channel that separates 
the island 4if Secland from that of Amak. 'The Ahbstadt is united to 
Christianshavn by a drawbridge near the exchange. It consists for 
the most ytai't of narmw winding streets; it comprises however tlie 
Gasile Island, on which stand the (Jhristianborg ]ialaco, the exchange, 
the bank, and 'Thorwaldsen’s museum. In this «piarter also aro the 
university and sevend of the ftm‘.st churches, and the Oammel a.ii<l Nye- 
Torv, or Old and New Market—a lar;;o open space near the West Gate, 
«iii one si<l»» of wliich is the llaadhuus, a plain building, in which tlie 
uoTirts of justice ni’e held. 'Tho royal palace of (.'hristianborg, originally 
built by(3iristian VI. between 17.32 and 1740, w.as burnt down in 1795, 
but has been since rebuilt on a vast scale. '!’ho principal fa^-ade in 
the Slots-l'lads, or I'ldaee-siiuare, is remarkable ebii'fly for its great 
dimeusioiis and for the four bas-i*eliefs of 'Tbor\valdson over the. 
eiiLi'anct!, representing Minerva and i'roimithons, Hcrculo.s and Hebe, 
.liipiter and Nemcsi.s, and ..Estadapius and Hygcia. Tho Itiddersal, 
or banquottiug-hall, in this palace is uiietpiailed in Knrope for the 
gramleur of its jiiy» portions. 'The n])artments arc de'comtcil with 
])uiutiugs, friezes, and sculptures by Danisb artists. In the culrancc- 
liall is tlie Triuinplial March of Alexander into JJabyloii, by 'Thor- 
waldsen. In connection with the jtalaco ai'c royal galleries of paintings; 
the royal chayiol; a supreme coui*t of justice ; a libmvy, in which ar« 
40(1,000 volumes and above I.'),000 manuscripts; a valuable collection 
of uImjvc 3(1,(10(1 engravings; an arsenal, in wliieh arni.s from the 
earliest jioriod to tlie [iresent time aro arranged in chronological 
order; and a Museum of Nortlicru Antiquities, wbicli contains veiy 
numerous speciim n.s beautifully arranged in perhuls ilcsignaled from 
the material of wliioh the antiquities aro made--stone, iiint, bronze, 
iron, &c. Un tho north siile of tho jiahice stands the'Tliorwaldsen 
Museum (a handsome building surmounted by a colossal statue of Fame.), 
wliii'h contains casts of all the works of that great master, and several 
marble statues ]iroscnlod by him to his native city. 'I'he other remark¬ 
able buildings in this tpiartcr arc ---V'or Fruo Kirko (Our bady’s 
church), which was almost de.stroycd during the liombardmont of the 
city ill 1807, but has been since c-ompletely restored, and ornaineiited 
■with miiiiy of the works of 'riiorwaldsen, who was buried iti this 
cliiircli; the lle11iggoi.stes Kirko (t!liurcb of tho Holy (j}ho.st); Tniiity 
cimrcli, oil the top of whose siugularly-cniistructed r<miid tower 
(which is n.'i fei-t high) .an ob.seivaf ory is ereeteil; and the University, 
which WHS foniidod in 1478 bj* (’hri.stian I. 'I’liis university is 
attended by about 1J 00 students, and has a library of 100,000 volumes, 
which art! kcjit in the (ij)p(<r part of 'Trinity church, a collection of 
manuscripts relativti to northern and Ictdaudic history, .a mnsunm of 
iiortlieru aiithpiitins, a botanical ganleii, a cabinet of natural histoiy, 
a theatre of anatomy, j(;c. lii the Koiigen’s Nyc-'Torv (King’s New 
Market) an irregular sp.ace of gn^at exUuil nearly in the centre 
of (Copenhagen, above twilvc of the )iriucipal streets meet; in one of 
them, tlie Dstev Gade, are the best shops in the capital. On the south 
side of the 'Torv is the palace of (-'hurlotleiiboi^, a huge, tlesolato- 
looking building, which was given to tho Academy of Arts iii 1788; 
it contains a gallery of casts from tho antique. 'Tho grotimls of tho 
Xmlacohave Ijecu converted into a Isitunical garden. 'To the west <>f tho 
Xialaco is the xiriiieijial theatre. In the centre of th« Torv is a culossid 
uqueslrian sbituo of (.’hrislian V., mode of lead, and of little merit. 

The New 'Town is the most eastern quarter of tho city ; thesoutbern 
part ot it, (allied Kreiloriekstadt, is tho huest x>ortinn, but the whole of 
it is Isiid out in broad and regular streets, some of which liow'over aro 
unfinished. ^ Hero is tho (Jaslle of Ilosenborg, in which are deiMisited 
tho ci*owii jewels, u beautiful eollcction of objects of art, arms and 
costumes belonging to Danish kings, and a cabinet of coins and modals. 
Tho castle gardens, which aro extensive, are cmhollished with statues, 
(md form a public pro.menodo. Tho Castle of Rosenborg was erected 
in 1604, some say froui a design by Inigo .loues. It is an irregular 
gothic sti-ttcture, built of rod brick, with a high pointed roof, and 
liimkcd by four towers. It originally stood without the walls, and 
was i-tiuod; its defences have disappoared siuco the extension of 


the city walls In 1608. The lliddersal, tho most spacious room in tho 
castle, is lined with tapestry rox^reseuting tho battles of Christian V. 
Fredericks Plnds, one of the finest open x>lacos in the Now Town, 
is a circus divided into four equal portions by four streets which 
rim through it. The circus is inclosed by four palaces, two of which 
aro inhabited by tho king and tho others by members of tho royal 
family. In the centro of tho circus is a metal equestrian statuo 
of Frederick V., mounted ou a pedestal of white Italian marble. 
Between the circus aud tho cibulel 'are tho Almindclig and Frederick 
hos]>itals; the latter faces tho Bred Gade, in wliich are the Roman 
Cathollo chajicl and tho gari’lson church. 'The Froderick church,which 
was cummeuced on a grand scalo, has been long left in an unfiulshed 
state. Between the gardens of the castle of Rosenborg and tho city 
walls arc extensive raiigc.s of barracks ; and a little way outside tho 
eastern gate is tho naval ctmetery, in which is a monolithic obelisk of 
Norwegian marble, erected in honour of those who fell in dofetice of 
tho city on the 2u(l of Ax>ril, 1801. 

The third division of Copenhagen is Christianshavn, situated ou the 
island of Arnagor, and united to the town by two bridges. 'I’lie narrow 
oi-m of the sea which Hex>nnites Arnagor from Secland fonus an adiuir- 
ablo harbour, which is the great naval station of Denmark, lii this 
iXuarter, which presents regular well-built streets .and laandsomc squares, 
is Vor Frolsors Kirko (Our Saviour’s church), the finest in Coxieiihagon, 
surmounted by a tower, 288 feet in height; and the warohonsc's of the 
Danish East India Company. In this diroction arc situated tho two 
smaller islands, Frcdcriks Holm and Nye Holm, which aro united by 
a bridge, and contain tlie stores, dockyard, slixis, and arstaials of the 
fle(‘t, &c. On the island of Auiager is the Ainagor 'Torv, which is used 
as a fish and vegetable market, and presents an attraetivo sight; tiio 
Amagers (descendants of a Dutch or Frisian colony, settled here in 
1610 by Christian IT.) retaining still tiioir original I'Viesland costume. 

'Pile Uoyal Museum of Natural History in tho Storm Qado coiituins 
extensive collections of .shells and minerals; it is iieciiliarly rich in 
insects, coiiqirising those of Brozil, the East Indies, tho Cajic of Good 
Hoxic, and Eui'oxio. It ])Ossesses al.so a great variety of birds, lislios, 
and rcxitilos. In tho miiieralogicai eollcction is the famous Koiigsberg 
mass of silver, G feel loiig, 2 feet broad, luid 8 inches thick, as it was 
taken out of the Norwegian mine. (Outside the west gate, in tlie suburb 
of Ve.sterbro, is tho Moci'skabs 'riieater, the favourite theatre of the 
humbler classes; aud near it the 1’ivoli gardens, the iiio.st fasliiunablu 
jilaco of resort in summiu*. Near tho west gate, also on the road to 
the Hoeskilde railway’, is a column of Boriiholiiio s'toiin, c.allcd tho 
‘ Statue of Tjiberty,’ and erected in 1788 in (iomiiHunoration of tho 
aliolition of feudal servitude by Christian VII. On its sides are cm 
blcmatical ba.s-rulicfs and iiiserix>tions. About Indf a mile from the 
w(!st gate is the Palace of Frodoricksberg, situat(!d uiJou un cmincnco 
wliuib commands sxilcndid land aud sea views. 'J'hc grounds arc luid 
out in the English style, and ox)en to the x»ublic. A beautiful avenue, 
shaded by noble chestnuts and lime-trees, and about a mile in length, 
leads from tho Vosterbro suburb to tho eiiti-aiiee of the park, and is 
lined ou both sides with xn^’titty villas and tea-gardens. Outside the 
north gate is the ]>riuuixial ceiiielery, which is laid out like a garden, 
and is a favourite walking place with the townspeople. 'Po tho north 
of the city u niad runs along tho Sound, afibnliug views of tho 
Swedish coast and of the isle of Hvccu, with tlie ruins of 'Tycho 
Brahe’s observatory, IJraiiienboig, upon it. On the land side are many 
protty villas and an oxteusivo forest, i»dlcd Dyrhave, or Deerjmrk, 
which is much frequented by the Danes in summer. 

Cojicnhagcu is the seat of tbe mctroxiolitan bishop of Denmark. It 
conlaiiis 22 hosjiitals, a naval hosxiitai, and other Leuevolent institu¬ 
tions for human infirmities. Besides tho librai'ies alreiuly naiiiod tho 
city i>o.sses.scs tho Classensche libraty in the Amalie Giulo, containing 
above 40,000 volume.s. Among tho establishiucuts for higher educa¬ 
tion are tho Military High sciiuol and tho Polytechnic school. Thu 
principal learned Hocietie.s arc tho Royal Academy, the Society for 
Promoting Northoni History and Languages, a Society of National 
Economy, Societies for Icelandic Tiitoraturo and fur Northern Anti- 
(Xuities, lunl several reading clubs, some of which have good libraries. 

'I’ho chwif source of employtnniit for tlio xiox>ulation of Copenhagen 
is commerce and navigation, which arc greatly promoted by the East 
India Oompiuiy luid various commercial associations. In tho harbour 
there is a depth of 17 or 18 feet, aud vessels load or unload alongside 
the quays. Tho anchorage in the roads outside tho boom is also good 
and safe. My means of canals large ships reach the warehouses and 
tho centre of the oity. 'The harbour of Cuxicnhagen is the station for 
the naval force of Deuiuark ; in connection with the naval harboiu* are, 
a cannon foundry, naval arsenal, and shipbuilding docks. Including 
tho foreign, colonial, aud coasting trade, about 4000 vessels of lul 
sizes enter and clear out of the harbour annually. 'The imports com¬ 
prise timber, pitch, aud tar from Bweden and Norway; llax, hemp, 
masts, sail-cloth, and cordage from Russia; coffee, sugar, and other 
West India produce; tob&coo from America; wine and brandy from 
France ; coal, earthenware, iron, steel, salt, and manufactured goods 
from England. In the year 1849 the imi>ortation of cofiPee amounted 
to 9,510,311 lbs.; sugiu*, 19,477,266 lbs.; tobacco, 1,944,156lbs.; wool, 
892,706 lbs.; train-oil, 10,686 casks; lish-fut, 4316 casks. These 
articles also, enter into the expoi-ts. The exports consist chiefly of 
agricultural produce—corn, rape-seed, oil-cake (of which 13,738 casks 
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wcro oxi>orfcod in 1849), butter, clieeNe, beef, pork, liorscg, cattle, wool, 
hidoci, nkins, bones, grain spirits, &c. Copenhagen has a great number 
of Hi>irit (listillories, several br«w<iries, vinegar distilleries, sugar 
refineries, soap-boilers' works, manufactories of tobacco, cloth, cotton 
goods, hats, gloves, linen, cord.agc, and silk ; numerous tanneries, iron- 
fotindries, &c., and a royal china manufactory, in which the choicest 
of Thorwaldsen’s designs are reproduced in bisque china. General 
trade has rather declined, iirincipally in consequence of Altona being 
a free port, and of tho high port charges at Copenhagen. A railroad, 
15 miles in length, connects the city with llocskilde. There is a 
railway also with oloctro-telcginphic wires to Elsinoi'O. 

Copenhagen was founded by Bishop Axel in 1168, when it wjis oidy 
a poor hamlet of fishermen; hut as a town Copenhagen dates only 
frfim tho 13th century, and as a city only since 1443, when, having 
boon much enlarged, it loceivcd municipal privileges and iHM:atric‘ tho 
royal residence. Previously tho capital of Deimiark was llocskilde. 
Jn the winter of 16.'58-9 it succossfully withstood a long siege l>y 
Charles XII. of Swodeii. Ou the 2nd of April 1801 Lord Nelson 
gained hero a great naval victory over the Danish fleet, the effect of 
whicli victory compelled Denmai'k to abandon th.i all ianco with Napo- 
le^m against England. Copenhagen wris botnhiir<1ed by tbe Rritisli 
army under Lord Catbeort in 1807, when vast injury wjis done to tho 
city and a largo number of the townspeople wore killecL Tbc city 
on this occiuiiou capitulated, and all tho ships and military stores wtM'o 
conveyed to England, in oivlor to prevent tiieir being f>f service to 
Nafiolcoii in furtherance of his design of invading England. 

Tlie cliiD.'ite is daiiqt and iinhealthy; the water is bad; and tho 
mortality is sjvid to bo greater than in any other town in Detiniark. 

COI’PEIIMINE lilVEIt is a river in Noi'th America, which falls 
into the Arctic Ocean. It rises in a i-ocky country, near 6.')'' N. lat., 
112 ’ VV. long., whore a series of lakes unite and fonnthe river. The 
river fii*st runs nearly due north, until it has pjussed 66'* 30' N. hit., 
when it turns west an<l flows along tlie foot of a rocky but not high 
cbaui of mountains. H.aving attained 116“ 30' W. lotig., it turns 
abruptly iiortb, un<l breaking tlu’ough the mountains contiTiiies it.s 
course in .a norfliem dii'eetiuii to its luoutb, 65" 50' N. lat., and near 
116" W. long. Its whole course may be about .300 miles. It eontains 
numerous rapids, but nono wliicli form insujnjrable difficulties to 
canoes and boats wliioh descend the river. Tho mouth of this river 
was the first j>1ace oii the co.ast of the Arctic Sea of America which 
was visited by Europeans. (Franklin and Itichardsou.) 

COQUIMBO. [CiiiLi.] 

COURllT I )GE. [ N ouTiiUMJJK klan D.] 

COllBY. fT,TNCoi.NaHiuE.J 

COIlCYllA. flONFAN Ist.ANns.] 

(JOllDOVA, or CORDOBA, a province of Spain includctl in tbe 
gi’eat territorial division of Andaliicia, is bounded N. by the modern 
province of Ciudail Real (Tia Mancha), N.W. by tho modem province 
of Badajoz in Estrmnadura, S.VV. Ly the province of Sevilla, and E. 
by tlio pi’ovinco of .Tacn. It is situated bi’twocn 37“ 13' and 38" 37' 
N. lat., 3“ 58' and 5“ 35' \V. long. It is of a triaugular foi-ni, each of 
the throe sides being fi’oin 80 to 90 miles in length. 'I’ho area is 
4160 sipmro miles. The population in 1819 was 348,956. 

A general description of the provinces comprised in Andaliicia is 
given under that head. [ANnAHiciA.j Tho mountain range of the 
Sierra Morena extends from oast to west across the northern pait of 
the province of Cordova: the Montes do Granada extend into tho 
southern part, and there terminate, 'fhe Ou.adalquivir flows fn»m 
oast-nortii-east to west-south-west across tho centre of tho proviiice, 
receiving on its northern hank, fi*'»ni tho sontliern slopes of the 
Sierra Morena, tho liio de las Legnas, tho Guadamellato, the Cnxua, 
tho Guadiato, and the Bombezar. From tho noi*tlicm slopes of the 
Sierra Morena the Gntulalmez and Guadaramiila flow to the Guruliaim. 
Tho Guadajoz is the only oonsiderahlo river which enters tho Guadal¬ 
quivir by the soutbom bank. 

Tomw*.—-T he city of Coitlova is tlie capital of tbe province. [Con- 
novA.] d Icolea, 9 miles E,N.E. fi-om Conlova, is a sm.all town on tlie 
northern bank of tho Guadalquivir, whicli is hero cr»>saed by a fine 
bridge of block marble, liarma, 25 miles S.E, from Conlova, occupies 
tho side of a conical elevation, the summit of which is crowned by a 
castle once tho property of Qonzalo de Conlova, the ‘ Great Captain.’ 
The town has a good plaza, and eontains two churches. The popu¬ 
lation in 1846 was 12,944. The neighbourhood is very fertile. About 
six miles northwanl a solitary farm-house marks tlie 4ite of the 
Coatrum Prisenm of the Romans, a town of some note in dneient 
times. Many cinerary urns and other Roman antiquities, have been 
dug up in tho vicinity. Oabra, 80 miles 8.S.E. from Cordova, is a 
rich agrioultiiral town, surrounded with gardens. It is a tortuous 
place, situated lietwecn two hills, Imt the streets on the level ground 
are handsome, and are cleansed by running water. The plaza is 
irregular, but striking. It bos a coRege, and mauufactui’es of bricks, 
tiles, linen, and soap. Tho population in 1846 was 11,676. Ca^ti’o- 
del-Jtio, 18 miles S.E. fi*om Cordova, coutuius three or four chu relies, 
and has manufactures of w.oo^and hemp. Population 9000. Faviitc- 
Ovejuna (Shoop-WelD, 45 miles N.W. from CoMova, occupies tho flat 
summit and sides of a hill of considerable elevation on the Sierra 
Morena. Tbe plaza, ohuruh, and some of the buildings are on the 
summit of bill, but most of the houses, which are of one story. 


are on the Kidc.s of tlie liill, niuT.iiinded hy gaivlen.s and vinevsnls, 
and bouudetl by walls and otljMf ilcfences, leaving tho base of the liiil 
ontu^ely open. The wells iviiioh ^iv,, uanio to tJio place aiu at tho 
bottom of the on the western side: ijopulation about 6000. 
Jlmoji^a, 4.5 miles N.N.W. from b'ordova, has wide streets, wdth very 
small houses, genenilly of oue stoiy,’wlutwwa.'ihcil, and very clean and 
neat. Each house has a ganleii or small court. It is a Mooiisli town, 
and has a ])Opulation of about 8000. hw mt, 33 milon S.E. fi*om 
Cordfjva, and 3 miles S, fium Cabra, is an agrienU.mal town, chiefly 
inbabited by a rural population and provincial gentry. It is ill-paved, 
most of tho liouses aro in a dilapMatud statu, and the kemurls are iu 
a filthy eoiiditiou. It has inainilactures of eiairse chitb.s iui<l pottery. 
The population in l-Sl.*! wiw 16,665. Mondlhi, 20 miles S. from 
Coi-dova, is a well-built tovvn on a hili-sido. It coiitain.H two parish 
churches, ;.nd has iiianiifactiires of coiirsc linens and i^arthenwaiM. 
There aro also oil-niills, and tho town is c«*lelirated as having been 
the birtliplace of Goiizalo <lo Cordova, tho ‘ Great (.'aptaiii,' .ami for 
tho wine niailo in tho ucighboiirhoorl: tho population in 1845 was 
13,224. Moutoro, 26 miles liN.li. from Conlova, stands ou the south 
bank of the Guadalquivir, which almost encircles tho town. There is 
liere a goo«l iiridgu over tho river. The town is tolerably w’oll-built, 
and ha.s sovenil fountains, 'riicre aro mauulactures of woollens and 
oartlmnwaro. 'I’lio pojnilution iu 1845 was 16,732. Patrni, 3o miles 
S.W. from Cordova, stands iu a jdaiii on tho southern bunk of tho 
Guadalquivir, nml near tho mouth of tin: Jeiiil (Xisiiil). Tlieru 
aro several oil-mills: poiiulatioii, .'j.'iOO. IlaMtht, 23 miles B. from 
Coidova, and 6 iiiile.s W. from Montill.i., stands ou a hill, in .a country 
very fertile iu grain, Aviiic, ami oil. It lias manufactures of woollens 
ami of coarse pottmy, especially tho porou.s vessels for cooling water 
called 'ale.arra/.a.s.’ l'o[iulatioii, 906(t 

(Ford, JJinidfiooi: of Spnin ; Widdriiigton, ond the .Spointtnla 

in 1843 ; Murray, Cilkn and Wilds of Andaliicia ; Maiioz, Diccionario 
dll Jispailn.) 

CORDOVA, a city of Sj»aiii, capital of the province of Conlova, is 
situated on the right or northern bank of tho <lu.adalqiiivir, in 37" 
52' N. hit., 4" 45' \V. long.; 86 miles N.E. from Sevilla, and 186 miles 
S.S.W. from Madrid. 'i'ho popuhitioii in 1845 was 41,!f76. 'The 
bridge which here crosses tho Guadalquivir was originally built by 
the Uoniaii.M, and the foundations are Roman, but the bridge itself, 
formed of 16 .stone arches, and Wiis constructed by tho Moors. Tlio 
city stands on a genth; declivity, and is sheltered to tin: north and 
north-cast by the summits ami ridges of the SiisTa Mi>ivna. It is 
iiieloscil by high walls flanked by squam towers, and was fonnerly 
entered by several gates, most of wliicb aro now walled up. Tho 
walls ami towers were built by tbc Moors ou Rom.on foundations, and 
inclose a large area, inueh of which is imw occupied by gardens or by 
ruins, ami there is one huge plaza .sum nmled ly hamlsotne houses, 
'rhe rc.st of tho city is a mass of narrow streijts and alK;ys, very 
gloomy, and by no meaii.s clean. The 2 >nblic liiiiMiiigs consi.st of the 
cathedral, 13 parish churches, many conveiit-s, most of which aro now 
iqiplied to sccul.'ir uses, a bishoj/s palace with flue giirileu.s, a palaco 
of tho Moorish sovtsroigus now converted into .stables for a roytil stud 
of horses, a city-hall, a lyceuin, three colleges, a theatre, and scvei-al 
hospitals. 

The ('athcdral of Oordova is one of the most I'xtniurdimiry effaces 
of worshij* in the world. It was originally a. ^loorisli mosque, 
founded by AVal-el-Rabimin 1. in 786, .and completcil by bis son 
Uixitm in 794. The »hai>e is quadrangular, the length licing 3U4 feet 
from east to west, and 356 feet from iiortli to south. The exterior is 
castellated and gloomy, witli square buttre.ss-towt'rs, and with a KUiy- 
tower similar to the Giruhhiof the cathedral of Sevill.a ; .iml there is a 
court iuljuiiiiiig it, now calloil the l’ati«> ile los Nar!injos (Court of the 
Omiiges), which is also similar to the one which mljoins the cathedral 
of Sevilla, but larger; it is 436 feet long by 21 u feet wide, and ha.s 
colonnades on three* sides with foimtiiius in the eeiitre, and is phintt‘d 
with orango-trccs ami cypresses. The interior of the cathedral 
2 »resi:iits at first siglit somewhsit the a 2 >pearaiice of .a marble grove, 
tho roof, which is only 3.5 feet high, being siqiported by a vast 
number of slender pillars, ihilietitely wronglit, with Oorintliiau eaxn- 
tiils, and shafts of various-colonivd marbles, and of jasper, [lorjihyry, 
and other materials, so arrjinged as to form 29 aisles fromea.st to west, 
and 19 from north to south. The 2 »illar,s were obtained from Christian 
churche.s in «liflere>iit 2 )arts of tlie world where the Moslems had made 
conquests. The number f>f iiillare is said to have been originally 
1200, but a great many of them were taken away when tho Cbristians, 
j in order to convert tho m«wi 2 ue into a catltodral, uleai-cd an o 2 >en 
space for a choir, and constructed a dome. The number of 2 'illar.s 
still remuining is u 2 nvanlH of 860. Tlie choir was begun iu 1523, ami 
eoui 2 deted in 1593. 'rhero aro a number of chapels at the sides i)f 
the cathtahiil, of which tho most iute..'esting is the 0 a 2 ^illa d«i la V'ilbi 
Vieiosa, originally tho Maskuruh, or sea^ o*' tho k:ilif, mnv gfuerally 
eallol by the S 2 >aniard 8 the Zanearroii, which name has referem-i' to 
the liiiel-bono of tho foot of Mahomut having been ^.ho\Ml herv.’ .'vs .i relic. 

The streets of Cordova seem now to-be almost dr.-ierieil. It- was 
always ceicbiiitetl for its silvcrsmitlis. wJio came ciiiginally from 
Damascus, ami some of the profeasiun still eoiitiime to work iu tho 
chased filigree stylo. The 2 ><^uliar leather ealleil frem the town 
Corelovon (Cordwain) was once uolebrated, hut the Moors carriod their 
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industry to Marocoo, and their leather hu sinoe assumed that name. 
Dupont, the French general, entered the city in Jiuie 1808 without 
resutance, yet he not only plundered the cathedral, the churches, and 
other public buildings, but massac red the people. The Alameda, or 
public walk, is outside the walls; it is not much frequented. 

^ Cordova was &e Oorduba of the Romana It was one of the chief 
cities of Hispania, and appears to have been a Roman colony from its 
first foundation in b.o. 152. It was regarded as the capital of Bseturia, 
or the ooimtry between the Beetis (Quodalquivir) and the Anas 
(Quodiaaa). ^ Numerous coins of the city are extant, but most of the 
other antiquities have been destroyed. It was the birthplace of the 
two Senecas and of the poet Lucan. Abel-eMlohman I. obtained 
possession of Cordova in 756, and assumed the title of kalif, making 
Cordova the capital of his kalifate, and it so continued till 1036, 
when it was converted into one of the small Moorish kingdoms of 
Andnlucio. [AKnAr.ucrA.J In 1234 it was taken by Fernando III. of 
Costilla, and is said to have then contained 300,000 inhabitants. 

(Ford, Handbook of Spain ; Borrow, Bible in Spain.) 

CORDOVA, the most important next to Buenos Ayres of the pro* 
vlnces of the Argentine Confederation, South America, comprehends 
the Sierra de Cordova and the surrounding hilly countiy, with some 
adjacent piains. It is divided on the N.E., N., and N.W. by the 
Gran Salina from Santiago, Catamarca, and Itioja, and on the W. by 
a travesiu, or desert country overgrown with stunted prickly trees, 
front San Juan. A sterile and thinly inhabited country lies on the 
south-east between it and San Liiis. On the south it extends to the 
Pamelas of Buenos Ayres. The low sterile tnust in which the rivers 
Scgiindo and Priinerti are lost, and the Laguna Salados de los Porongus 
is situated, separates it on the east from Santa Fd. It has a population 
variously estimated at from ()5,UU0 to 90,000. Cordova is much more 
fertile than the countries which surround it. Numerous rivers 
descend from the Sierra do Cordova, but all arts h >st in the desert, except 
the Rio Tercci’o, which, during part of the year, finds its way to the 
Carcoi'ahal, which falls into the Par.anit ncaj- Santo Espiritu below 
Santa Fd. This river would bo navigable for six or eight mouths in 
the year, but for two small raiiids, which however might easily be 
reinoveii. The valleys within the Cordova Mountains, and those 
which extend along their sides, have a fertile soil, and maise and 
fruits are raised there in abundance, but the plains, os well us the 
declivities of the inountoius, are only fit for imsture. Cattle and 
sheep constitute the priuci)>al wealth of the republic. Hides in large 
numbers and wool are expoi’tod to Buenos Ayres. At present the 
produce of this province is all sent to Buenos Ayres, but when steam 
navigation is establislied on the Parana, the commercial intercourse 
will probably bo largely carried on through Santa FiS. The province 
is ruled by a governor, assisted by a junta occasionally convoked; 
but the authority of the governor is in effect almost unlimited. 

Ooi-dova, the capital, is situated in 31” 26' S. lat.; it is built on the 
banks of the Rio Primeivi, in a narrow valley considerably depressed 
below the general surface of the country. This situation is in many 
i-espects disadvantageous, but it is thus sheltered fi-om the north and 
south winds, which blowing alternately on the higher grounds produce 
sudden changes in the atmosphere which are injurious to health. 
The town contains about 15,600 inhabitants. The streets are regu¬ 
larly laid out, and the houses are built of brick, and better than in 
other towns in the interior; most of them have balconies. In the 
centre of the town is a spacious square, on one side of which is a neat 
town-hall, and on the other a fine cathedral. There ai-e also ten 
other well-built churches of old <lato and cliieily Moorish in style; 
and one modern church erected in a very costly manner. The 
University erected by the Jesuits is on a scale of great magnitude, 
covering an area of 4 acres. In former times it was ftuuous, being 
the piincipal college (the Colegio Maximo) of the onlcr in this part of 
the world. It containctl also a very important library, which on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits w’as sent to Buenos Ayres. The uuivemty 
is still maintained, but is now hardly better than a provincial college. 
There ore two nunneries and two convents of Dominicans and Fran¬ 
ciscans. A fine public promenade occupies u considerable space; it 
includes a square sheet of ivater of about 4 acres supplied by a 
running stream, which is surrounded by walks, well shaded by trees, 
and has in the centre a lantern-shaped temple. The Segundo which 
waters the town is in summer a shallow stream, but in winter becomes 
a deep and w’ide river; to preserve the town from the effects of its 
overflow u strong wall has been built, yet destructive floods stiU 
sometimes occur. Cordova was formerly the depOt of the European 
merchandise intended to bo sent to Peru, but this branch of commerce 
no longer exists. There is a mint in the town. The only manufacture 
is that of leather. There are no foreigners in the, town and scarcely 
any in^the province of Cordova. Religious toleration is unknown. 
Alla Gmcia, a neat town near the base of the Sierra de Cordova, 
contains nearly 3000 inhabitants. 

COREA is a large peninsula on the eastern const of Asia, whoso 
sovereign is tributary to the emperors of China and Japan, but other¬ 
wise independent. The peninsula is surrounded £. by the Sea of 
Japan, S. by the Strait of Corea (which divides it from the Japanese 
island of Kiou-siou), and W. by the lloaug-hai, or Yellow Sea, which 
separates it from China proper. It extends from south to north from 
84” to 40* N, lat.| or about 420 miles j but the countries north of the 


peninsula as far as 48* are also subject to the sovereign of Corea, so 
that the whole country from south to north may be 630 miles. Its 
width, lying between 124* and 184* E. long., vanes from 100 to 200 
milos. Its area may be about 90,000 square miles, or about the same 
as the area of Great Britain. 

Corea appears to be a veiy mountainouB country. On its northern 
boundary 18 the Chang-pe-shon, a high moimtoin range portly covered 
with snow, which separates the Coreans from their northern neigh¬ 
bours, the Mandchoo. From this ohain another branches off in a 
Bou^-Bouth-east direction, which traverses the whole of the peninsula 
os far OB the Strait of Corea. Its highest part is near the shores 
of the Sea of Japan, towards which it descends with great rapidity. 
The numerous ofisota to the west, which are less elevated and steep, 
contain between them large and woll-oultivatcd valleys. 

The largest rivers occur in the northern part of the country, where 
the Thwnmi-kiang rising in the centre of the Chaug-po-shan Moun¬ 
tains runs north-east, and towards its q^outh east, to the Seu of .Tapan. 
Its banks though fertile are uninhabited. A belt of land 15 leagues 
in width along the northern border of the peninsula, in which direc¬ 
tion alone it is joined to the mainland, is left uncultivated and 
uninhabited in consequence of the mistrustful policy of the govern¬ 
ment, which has long condemned this country to a system of e.xclu8ion 
from all external infiuonce. The inhospitable coast that liounds the 
country in all other directions, and the jealous vigilance of the 
auiborltics, keep the population cooped u^i os it W'orc in a prison. 
The Yaia-kiany rises near the suiu'ce of the Thumeu-kiang, ami runs 
first west, then south. According to the Chinese geographers it falls 
into the Hoang-hui by twelve mouths. It is said to be navigable 
for junks 35 miles, and for bai'ges about 180 miles. 

The coasts of Corea are high and bold. There are ftiw islands along 
the eastern shores, except in Broughton’s Bay (39" 30' N. lat,), whero 
they are numerous. In the Sti-ait of Corea, and between the island 
of Quclpaerts and the southern coast, are nutnerous islands and rocks. 
Between 34“ and 35” N. lat., 125“ and 126“ E. long, Captain Maxwell 
found the sea literally dotted with islands and rocks, which he called 
the Conan Archipelago, and the must south-w'cstoru group Amherst 
Isles. Farther north (38° N. lat.) is another group callutl James Hall’s 
Archipelago. Those islands arc rocky and high, but generally inhab¬ 
ited. I’hey ivre rarely more than three or four miles m length. The 
largest, the island of Quclpaerts, south of the peninsula, is uljuut 60 
miles in circuit, and in the centre a peak rises upwards of 6000 feet 
above the sea. 

Corea is a very cold country,. For four months the northern rivers 
ai^ covered with icc, and barley only is cultivated along their banks. 
On the eastern coasts fogs are frequent. 

The productions of Corea include rice, wheat, millet, cotton, silk, 
hemp, ginseng, and tobacco. Cotton and silk are manufactured and 
supply articles for exportation. 

Horses and cattle are plentiful on the mountain pastures. The 
former, which are small, are exported to China. In the northern 
dirtriuts the sable and other animals give fur. 'The royal tiger, which 
is a native of the country, is covci^ with a lunger and closer Imir 
than in Bengal. On the eastern coast whales are numerous. Gold, 
silver, iron, salt, and coals ai’e noticed in the Chinese geography as 
obtained in Corea. 

The inhabitants, who are of the Mongol race, resemble the Chinese 
and Japanese, but they ore taller and stouter. They speak a language 
different from the Ctencse and Munchuo, though it contains many 
Chinese words. 'They Lave also a different mode of writing i1^ though 
the Chinese characters are in general use among the upper classes. 
In manner and civilisation they much resemble the Chinese; they 
are likovrise Buddhists, with the exceptiuu of a small number who 
have been converted to Christianity by French missionaries, who visit 
the euuutry in disguise and at the risk of their lives. Education is 
highly valued, especially among the upper classes. They seem to 
have a rich literature of their own, but their Iwigui^o is very imper¬ 
fectly known in Europe. The number of inhabitants is estimated at 
ten millions. 

The sovereign of Corea sends an embassy with a tribute to the 
emperor of China every fourth year. The election of the king and 
his more imix>rtaut acts must be ratified by the emperor. The king¬ 
dom is divided into eight provinces. 

King-ki-tao, the cax>ita), which is a few miles north of a consider¬ 
able river, Han-kiang, appears to be a large place, and is said to 
possess a considerable library. The name of the town is properly 
Kin-phu. The mouth of the river Tsing-kiong (between 84" and 
85”), on the western coast, is said to have a very spacious harbour. 
FiwAan, according to the Chinese geography, called by Brough¬ 
ton Choaan or Thosan, is a bay at the south-eastern extremity of 
tho peninsula, opposite the Japanese island of Tsu-sima, at the inner¬ 
most recess of which tho town of King-taheou, is buil^ which carries on 
an active ti'ade with Japan, and is the only place to whioh the Japanese 
are permitted to come. In industry the Coreans mainly excel in the 
manufacture of cotton cloth and cotton paper, both of which are 
brought in great quantities to Peking; • They have attained consider¬ 
able skill in working iron, as swords ore sent, with other articles, to 
the emperor of China as tribute. 

Europeans are not permitted to remain even a few days on any 
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and Japan. Commercial intereourM between China ?• 

carried on not by sea but by mmuia of the narrow road wbtM leaM 
along the ooaat to the town of Fang-hoan, in Leao-toug. ^ 
dia^ot from being uninhabited haa b^me the haunt (rf numlwteee 
ferooioua animale, the paaaage is much dreaded by trareum Cot- 
meroe thoroforq is principally carried on in winter, when the rtiauow 
Hoang'hai is ooyered with ice along its shores, whl«» w man 
favourable to the transport of goods than the bad mountam roads. 
Besides the above-mentioned manufactured goods, gold, ^er, iron, 
rice, fruits, oil, and some other articles are brought by tois to 
Peking. The commerce between Corea and Japan is limi^ to ttot 
between the ishuid of Tau-sima and the Bay of Ohoean, and is earned 
on by Japanese merchants, who have their warehotisea at each place. 
They import sapan-wood, pepper, alum, and the skins of dee^ 
hufFiiloes, and goats, with the manufactured articles of Japan and 
those brought by the Dutch from Kuropo; they take in return the 
manufactures of Corea and a few other articles, especially ginseng. 

(Broughton; Maxwell, in Ellis's Journal of Lord Amhartt’t Embaaty; 
Basil Hall; Ritter, 

COUFE CASTLE, Dorsetshire, a small town, formerly a borough 
and market-tow'n, in tlie parish and hundred of Corfe Castle, is 
situated about the centre of the isle or peninsula of Purbeck, in 
50" 38' N. lat., 2“ 3' W. long.; distant 24 miles E.S.E. from Dor¬ 
chester, and 116 miles S.W. from London by road. Wareham station 
of the South-Western railway, which is 5 miles from Corfe Castle, is 
disbiiit 126 iiiilcH from Loudon. The population of tbo parish of Corfe 
Castle in 1851 was 1966. Tho living is a rectory, with tho curacy of 
KiiigHtuii umiexcd, in the arehdcaconry of Dorset and diocese of 
Salisburj'. 

The town of Corfo Castle Cf)nHist3 of two streets; the houses are 
built of stone and roofed with tiles. The castle which gives name to 
the town was j)robably built in tho 10th century by King Edgar. It is 
situated on a high hill. Portions of the struotnre are in the Norman 
style. Its stateliness and the strcngtli of its ])OBition made it in former 
times a fortress of great importance. It was sometimes tho residence 
of tho West Saxon princes. Here King Edward the Martyr was assas¬ 
sinated by his step-mother, Elfrida ^A.u. 978 or 981). King John in 
his war with the bsirons deposited his rtigalia in this castle for security; 
and Kdwarti II. when he fell into the hands of bis enemies, was f<»r a 
time imprisoned within its walls. In tho great civil war Corfo Castle 
was stoutly defended for the king by Lady Bankes, wife of Lord Chief 
Justice Sir John Bankes, the owner of it, with the assistance of her 
friends and retsiiners, and of a governor sent from the king’s army. 
It however fell into the hands of the parliamentary forces by 
treachery in Februaiy 1645-6, and was by order of tho Parliament 
disniantled. Tho ruins arc extensive, and fixnii their elevated 
situation f*»rm a very striking object. Tho castle is 8epai*atcd from 
tho town by a clitcli, now dry, which is crossed by a bridge of four 
very narrow high arches. 

The parish church is a large and very ancient fabric, with many 
portions of N orman and early English architecture : it has au embat¬ 
tled and pinnacled tower of tho 14th century, a largo porch, and two 
buildings, one on each side of the church, which wore formerly 
chapels, but are now ajiplied to other purposiw. The church w.as 
much damaged in the great civil war when tho castle was attacked, 
A.O. 1646. Modera repairs and alterations have to a considerable 
extent destroyed the uniformity of tho building. Kingston chapel, in 
the parish of Corte Castle, was handsomely rebuilt by the late Earl 
of Eldon. Tho Independents have a large and well-built chapel in 
tho town. There are here National and British schools. 

Corfo Castle wa.s a borough by prescription previous to the reign of 
Elizabeth, who bestowed on it a ch.ai’ter. The borough first sent repre- 
Bontative-s to tho House of Commons in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
It was disfranchised by the Reform Act of 1832, Sonie of tho 
inhabitants are engaged in tho marble and stone qum-ries in the 
neighbourhood. “The principal occupation is that of raising clay for 
the potteries. 

{Communication from Corfe Castle.) 

CORFINIUM. [Abbuzzo.] 

CORFU. floNiAir IsLANns.] 

CORIQLIANO. [CAT.ABUIA.] 

CORINTH {K6puf9os), a city of ancient Greece, the capital of a small 
but wealthy and powerful district, was situated upon the isthmus which 
connects the northern part of Greece with the Peloponnesus. The 
Corinthian torrito^ (Corinthia) was bounded N. by the Crisscan Bay, 
N.E. by Megara, E. by tho Saronic Bay, S. by Argolis, and W. by the 
territories of Sicyon. The Phtjcniciaus appear to have early formed a 
settlement on the Acrocorinthus. The city was built upon a level 
rook to the north of a steep and high mountain called the Acrocorin¬ 
thus, which served os a citadel, and was iududed within tho vrall. 
(Strabo, Casaub., p. 379.) Corinth bad two ports; tho nearer, 
Lecheetim, on the Crissean Bay, was oonneoted with the city by two 
parallel walls of 12 stadia in length each, which were partially destroyed 
by the Lacedromonians B,c. 393. (Xenophon, ' Hellen.,* iv. 4, § 13.) 
This harbour, which Colonel Leake conceives to have been for the 
most part ai-tificial, is now nearly filled up; all that rematus of it is a 
lagoon near the supposed site. (Leake’s * Mona,’ iiL, p. 284.) The 


otlwr port^ CSmelurasB, on tho Saronie Bay, 6om oo4 t o Iim* 

bwn WMUweted wHh tho oitgr; It wu hoWovor • 
pkMM tV” loMiunutt, and eontained aeveral tonplaa E. S*) 

A i$w mUm to Um north of Cenehveie waa a aeull hay onttni Miai* 
niM Hffo WM tho naiTowert part of tho isthmus, and* Und of ohmI 
eatisd tho Dfbidetu, at whidh thoro an still motoa 
from tbo harbour at SohosBus to the eastorn eutmAHy at Foci 
soA ahipa wort run as ho re at ono of those point* and 
dragged to the other aoa. m* trork rxirted in the timo <>f AiirtO' 
p haSia («Thasmophor./ «4fi); but in the PeluponneMon waritappeani 
that th^ had a mrthod of teanaferring naval openOiou* from th* 
Criasean to the Sfuonio Bay withont dniggii^ their shi^M marfum tho 
iathmua. •(Thucyd,, iL 93.) 'A litUe to the aouth at Ui« Ihholcus warn 
a wall, which waa alwaya guarded when any danger thrmtesed the 
Pelopouneaus. 

The old name of Corinth waa Ephyra ; and under thia name it waa 
one of the seat* of the dSoIian race. Even inatho time of Homer it 
was called * the wealthy ' (* Iliad/ ii 570) ; an epithet which it a^uiretl, 
according to Thucydides (i. 13), from the commercial epirit of ita 
inhabitants, occasioned by the favourable situation of the town, which 
threw all the inland carrying trade of Gtvece into its power; while 
the difficulty of weathering Cape Malem (which was proverbial) made 
it the emporium of most of the trade between Asia and Italy. (Strabo, 
p. 878.) 

About thirty years after the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus 
(that is, about 1074 b.c.), Ephyra fell into tho power of Aletes, tho son 
of Hipjjotes, n Homcleid, who hjwl slain a soothsayer on tbo passage 
from Naupactus, and had been coaipelloil to separata himself aad 
his followers from the army of the Dorians. The city then wsaiimed 
tho name of Corinth, or the Corinth of Jupiter (Muller, ' Dorians,' i. 5, 

§ 8) ; and the ..Eoliau inhabitants became a subject class, though not 
iiltugether deprived of their civic rights. The descendants of Aletos 
ruled Corinth for five generations with royal power ; but .-it length a 
rigid oligarchy was substituted for the monarchical form of govera- 
meiit, and the power was vested hi prytanes chosen annually from tho 
powerful Ueracleid elan of tho Bacchiuda;. Tho niorabers of thia 
clan intermarried only with oue another, and conscipicntly kept aloof 
frem all immediate intercourse with their fellow-eitizcus, whom 
besides they did not treat with much forbeartmee. in the year b.c. 

657, Cypsclus, an opulent citizen of /Eolian descent, putting himself ’ 
at tho head of the lower orders, overthrew the oligarchy witliont much 
difficulty, and assumed the sovereign power. Although he taxed and 
oppressed the Dorian caste so much that many of them were obliged 
to emigrate, he seems to have possessed tho full couiidcuco of the 
great mass of the citizens, and always reigned without a body-guard. 

His sou Periander, who succeeded to his authority, occupies a very 
prominent place in the ancient history of Greece. He was much more 
dcs])otic than his predecessor ; ho hud a bodyguard of 3U0 men, and 
trampled at pleasure upon tho rights of Iiis countrymen. His reputa¬ 
tion for wisdom (by wliich we must underetaud that jiractical wisdom 
which consists in governing men) procured him a place among the 
seven sages of Greece. Upon his death in u.c. 583, his power ilcvolved 
u][Hin his nephew Psammetichns, the sou of Gordias, who after three 
years w'as deposed by the LacednSmoniaus. Tho former aristocratical 
form of constitution W’os then restored, but doubtless it was less exclu¬ 
sive than the hereditary oligarchy of the Bacchiadui, and Corinth 
remained au oligarchical state till the Ijeginniug of the 4th century B.C. 

In the Peloponnesian war, which was in some measure brought about by 
them, the (Joriuthians were staunch suppoi-ters of the Lacedieiuoniaus, 
and the bitterest enemies of Atkeu-s. About li.c. 394 a democnitieal fac¬ 
tion endeavoured to ovcrth»*ow- tho aristocracy, and to unite C^iriuth with 
Argos, but without any permanent success. (Xenoph. * Helloii.,’ iv. 4.) 
'riinophaues re-established tho monarchical form of government by 
means of the mercenaries whom ho commanded; but he Wiis soon 
removed by his ow’ii brother Timoleon by as.-‘nssination. (Aristot., 
‘Polit.,’ V. 6; Corn. Nepos., ‘ Timol.,’ c. L; Plutarch, ‘ Timol.,’iv.) 

Tjike the other states of Greece, Corinth fell tho influence of tho Mneo- 
doniau pqyver, and was garrisoned by Macedonians under Antigonus, 
but liberated by Aratus. (Pausau., ii. 8, § 4.) The Corinthians took 
the lead in the Acbtean confederacy, and were at first aflies of tho 
Romans (Pausan., vii. 8, § 3); but at last tho temptations held out by 
the wealth of the place, aad the insults which the Corinthians had 
ufiered to the Roman embassy (Strabo, p. 381), led to tho plunder and 
destruction of tho town by L Mummius, fti b.o. 146, according to an 
express decree of the Roman senate. All the males were slain; the ' 
women and children were sold as slaves; and after the Roman soldiers 
bi^ d pillaged this the richest city in all Greece, it waa at a signal given 
set on fire and reduced to ashes. (Liv., ‘ Epit.,’ liii.) Many works of 
art were destroyed, but some of tho finest pictures and statues were 
removed to Rome. (Strabo, p. 381.) Corinth was restored by Julius 
(.'a;sar about 100 years after ita conquest by Mpmmius, and peojile«l 
with freedmen, who enjoyed the privilegjiB of a Culutiia. It soon ro-io 
again to be a populous and prosperous city, and when St. Paul visited 
it 100 years after it had been rebuilt, by Julius Cicsjir, it was the 
residence of the Proconsul of Achma. Two of tho eiiistles of St. Paul 
are addressotl to the flourishing Christian church which ho founded in 
Corinth. When Pauaanias visited Corinth in the 2ud century of our 
cm, there were still many fine buildings and other monuments of the 
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fmmu tpkndottr of the oily. (PeuMa^ | Y.) There now remeiiia 

of andent C!orinth eeren oolianniief W Bttiio toiMle, probebl^^^^ 
cAdnrt existing Bpeoinm of tint an unphRheatre, and soma 
Romua briakwork onilm heirllMaNk tfd^ the basaar of the modem 
town. -S-.’,■ 

The ool<wiaa ^"Coriutti wwe Ytay numeroiu j with the exoeption 
of the oohn^ tfcah fbua^ail Potidcsa on the oonst of Ohaloidioe, they 
were all aehe fnh and confined to the seas west of 

the istioBeib'' ^Dortana,' i 6, § 7.) The most oalebmted wen 

Oyremiie Coitm 

Ite weiidth and confluence of merchant from all parts fhvomed 
avetythinn wbi(& ministered to the gratifibsdon of the senses; and 
both aroluteoture and the other fine arts were, according to the testi* 
aacmyof the ancients, successfully cultivated in this wealthy emporium. 
(Pindar, < Olymp. ,' ziii.- 25-31.) The citizens were addicted to luxury 
a^ sensual inaul^^oe. The patron goddess of the city was Aphro¬ 
dite, who hod a a^endid temple on the Acrocoriuthus, whore more 
than a thousand feraales under the name of Uieroduli, or temple- 
slaves, were kept for the service of strangers as a regular port of 
the worship of the goddess. In no other part of Greece is this 
institution of Hieroduli found to have existed: it was most probably 
established by the Phumicians. The courtesans of Corinth were so 
exorbitant in their demands and obtained such high sums as often to 
ruin the merchants who visited the city. This circumstance gave rise 
to an ancient proverb. (Strabo, viii. 378; Horat., ‘Ep.’ L, xvii. 86.) 

The only fertile part of the Corinthian territory was the plain 
between the city and Sicyon, whioh partly belonged to the latter. The 
rocky sides of the mountains, and the stony and saudy plain of the 
isthmus, wei-e unsuitcd for growing com. The fountain Peu’ene, on 
the Acrocorinthus, was celebrated by the poets (Strabo, p. 379) ; Imt in 
the time of Hadrian the inhabitants were so little satisfied with the 
springs in the tovm, that they induced the emperor to supply them 
with water from the Stympl^us by means of an nijiieduct 20 miles 
long. Corinth is now a small town of 2000 inhabitants, who carry on 
a small export trade in drigii fruits, wheat, oil, honey, and wax ti*om 
the port in the Hay of ^rinth or Gulf of T.upanto. Tho modem 
name of the town, (ibr/Ao, is a coniipti«m of tho ancient name of tho 
city. (Leake, ‘Morea,’ iii. 262.) The territory of Coriutli united 
with Aigolis, now forms a nome or department of tho kingdom of 
Greece. The total population of tho nome in 1862 was 105,2-13. 

According to tho fable, Bollcrophon caught tho winge<l horse, Pega¬ 
sus, while drinking at the fountain of Peirone. Pegasus, appears 
on tho coins of Corinth niid some of its colonies. 





Coins of Corinth. 

British Musenm. Actual Sixe. Silver. Weight, old coin, 131 irrains • the 
other, 132 grains. ' 

. lathmm of Corinth is a rocky sterile plain. On the northern 
Bide of it rise tho mouiitaius .anciently called Ueranoia, and extending 
across the Isthmus from sea to sea. The mountains to the south of 
tho Istlimus wei-e called Ouoiou, which extend to the Saivtnic Gulf 
^tward; but the Acrocorinthus, an ofiset from it (se]iarateil 
from It however by a ravine), does not reach tho sea on tho western 
1 * level narrow space between tho foot of the mountain 

and the sea, which was crossed by the long walls of the Lechajuiii. 
^osuloB the ravine already mentioned, tho only other pass by which 
Uonnth ^uid Imj reached was along tho shore at Cenchrem. Thus the 
long walla of the Lochtcum, the Acrocorinthus with its citadel, and 

1*1 iT r Leuchreoe c<jmpletely commanded tho only three Tiossos 
wliion led from the Isthmus to the I’uloponnesus. In the mountains 
to the iioith there w'oro three passes, tlio most celebrated of whiob, 
as being the shorUMt road from Corinth to Megai*a, lies along the 
fcJaronio Gulf, end boro the name of the Scyroniou 

CORK, a maritime wunty of the province of Munster, and the 
hMcst oount;^ in Ireland, lies between 27' and 52" 16' N, lat., and 
7 46 and 10 18 W. long. Its greatest length from Youghal on tho 
east to the mouth of tlio Keumare llivor on tho west, is 110 miles: 
Md ita breath from the Old Head of Kinsalo upon the south 

to Charioville on the north, u 70 mUos. It is bounded N. by the 


counties oi Idmeiiok and Ti:^nu 7 , )>y the county of Waterford, 
S. by the Aihmtio Ooean, and W. hy the county of Kerry. The area 
oompriaM 1,846,888 aorta, of whioh 1,808,882 are arable, 466,889 
unoultivated, 62,180 in jEdratatiottii^ 6616 hi towns, and 12,867 under 
water. The indmtaticHU of the oMSt from Yough^ to Kemnare give 
a ooast-line of ebont 200 miles. The population of the county, exclu¬ 
sive of the city of Cork, in 1841 was 778,898; in 1861 it was 668,158. 

Surface, Hydrography, OhmmantcoftoiM. — The chief mountain 
groups in Cork county may be considered as ofikets of the mahi ridge 
which separates Cork from Kerry. This ridge, the southern extremity 
of whioh separates Bantrv>-Bay from the river of Kenmar^ runs north- 
north-east and south-south-west^ and on the side towards Cork sends 
off numerous lateral elevations. Of those the two chief are the ranges 
north and south of the valley of the Lee, whioh river divides the 
county into two nearly equal portions. The southern ridge running 
through the peninsula between Baatry Bay and the aistuaxy of tho 
Kenm^ River, is distinguished by the names of the Glengariff, Calia, 
and Slievo Miskisk, among whioh the moat celebrated summits are 
tlio Sugarloaf, and Hungry Hill, with its magnificent cascade. The 
northern and most extensive range consists of tho almost oontinnoua 
groups of tho Muakerry, Boggra, and Nagles Mountmns, and stretches 
in a uniform direction from the Kerry boundary on one side of the 
oouuty, to within a few miles of the borders of Waterford on tlio 
other. The principal elevation in this line is Cahirbariia, 2234 feet, 
near the boundary of Kerry. The Shehy group, which forms the 
southern boundary of tho basin of the Leo, runs a much shorter dis- 
tenoe from the main ridge ;4>ut the upland couutiy of Kinnlmeaky, 
into which it subsides, prolongs tho elevation in a line parallel to the 
direction of tho Boggra range across the entire extent of the ooimty, 
from Dimmanway on tho west to tho high grounds above Cork and 
Passage on the east. Shehy Mountain has on elevation of 1769 feet. 
North and south of tliis central valley are tho districts which form 
tho basins of the Blackwater and the Bandon; the former included 
lietween the mountains of Limerick and Tipperary, and the Boggra 
groups; and the latter between tho Hhehy range and those clevalioits 
which rise southward towards tho sea-coast. These throe princip^ 
valleys are nearly symmetrically situated, and their respective rivers 
i-un very nearly parallel to one another. The btjgs and waste lauds 
lie among the mountain groups doscribod ; the romuiuder of the county 
is well tilled and productive, iiarticularly along the banks and between 
the ombotiohures of the rivers. 

Beginning from the east, the hai’bom* of Youghal has a tolerable 
anchorage in six fathoms water without the bar, where vessels may 
wait the tide, which gives 20 feet of water on the bar at neaps. 
Throe longues south is a good anchorage and iiahing-grouud, in 5 to 
12 fathoms water at Ring Point. From this the coast is rocky, with 
tho exception of tho extensive strand of Bullycottoii Bay, to the 
entranco of Cork harbour four le-ogucs farther west. This harbour 
is so commodious, says Smith, that it will admit tho laigest vessel 
at any time of tho tide without striking sail, ami lias a land-lucked 
anchorage in 10 fathoms water in some places, and in 7 fathoms 
water within a cable’s length of the sliore. On the shoalest part of 
the liar aro 30 foot of water at obb-tiilo. From this westward to 
Kinsale harbour tho coast is rooky and dangerous. The harbour of 
Kinsalo bas 30 tcot of water on the bar, and anchorage within in 
7 fathoms; but it is not so capacious us that of Cork. There is also 
good anchorage in any depth of water on both aides of the promon¬ 
tory to tho west called tho Old Head of Kinsalo. Tho Bay of Court- 
inacsherry, next west, is fit for vessels of 200 tons, but exposed. 
ClonakUty harbour is encumbered with a bar, oii w'hich are only 
2 futhoius water at full sea, and vessels embayed hero are in coiishler- 
ablo danger. Tho harbom* of Glaudore has 14 to 30 feet of water in 
its channel, and a land-locked anchorage. Costlehuven Creek has 
safe anchorage in 14 foot, and Baltimore Bay pretty good in 6 fathoms. 
Baltimore is situated on tho eastern side of an extensive bay, bouiidod 
on the east by (^apo Clear Maud, and on tbo west by Miaen Head; it 
contains tho sovcral minor bays of Baltimoro, Roaring Water, Crook- 
haven and Innishorkin, in all of which merchant vessels may find 
anchorage. West from Mizeu Head the Bay of Dunmauus niiis 
inland 12 miles in a north-east direction, with 10 to 30 fathoms of 
water thnmgliout, an«l no bar. Baiitry Bay is 40 fathoms deep at tho 
mouth, 26 miles long, and from 3 to 6 miles brood. Boar Island at 
its entrance protoots it from tho south-westerly swell, and affords tho 
land-looked anchorage of Berehaveu in 10 to 16 fathoms water, for an 
unlimited number of vessels. Faithor up Whiddy Island incloses the 
minor bays of Bantry and Glengariff, the latter much oolobrated for 
the magnificence of its scenoiy: it is calculated that all the shipp ing 
of Europe could ride secure in this noble hnrlxmr. The bouudaiy 
ot the county runs through tho mountainous peuinsula stretching 
liotween Boutiy Bay and the ecatuary of the Kenmaro River. On tho 
southern shore is the town and bay of Castletown, south-west from 
which about 7 miles on the northern shore is the Bay of Bollydongan 
near the copper-mino.a of Allihais. At tho point of the peninsula is 
Dui-sey Island, a rocky spot, about 34 miles long by 1 mile broad. 

Facilities for water-carriage ore confined to the coast; the inland 
navi^tion of the Bandon is very inconsiderable; that portion of tHo 
Blackwater which is navigable lies in the county of Waterford; and 
the traffic between Cork and the sea is more a harbour a river 
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QBTigfttion. TIm onkr laluM ill tlM county are two emaU but 
piotureeque dMeita of water, aaar the source ol the Lee^ aiMl some 
pools on the ooast. 

The groat South«masdW«S!teni railway was oonmlated in 1850. The 
total length of the line llroiaDi|l4in to Cork is 164| miles. The line ie 
carried nearly jmrallsl with the old mail-coach rood to Limeriok by 
the valley wnich separates the Nagies Moantains from the Boggrs 
range, ^e Cork and Bandon railway gives a ^e of railway com* 
munioatioti of 20 milw from Cork in the direction of tiie great 
harbours in the oouth-«Mt of the county. [Bavnox.} The Cork, 
Blookrock and Fawmge rmlway, 7^ milea in lengtii, connects the dty 
of Cork on the eastern side with the suburban diatricts adjoining the 
harbour and naval depdt at Queenstown. The principal mail-ooaoh 
routes have been superseded by the completion of the Gh«at Southern 
and Western railway. The old road to Dublin, carried over the 
eastern flank of the Nagles Mountains by Bathcormauk, unites the 
valleys of the Lee and the Blackwater from Cork to Fermoy. The 
road from Cork to Mallow, carried over the western flank of the same 
range, forms another line of communication between these valleys, 
and is used as the post-line to Limerick. Woitward from Mallow to 
Millstroet, a distance of nearly 18 miles, the range of the Boggro 
Mountains formed ah impassable barrier, until in 1823 permission 
was granted by government to make a road through the centre of 
this group at an expense of about 10,0001., oiie-balf to be levied by 
county presontuieiit^, and the other half to be defrayed out of the 
Consolidated Fund. The construction of this road saved the inha¬ 
bitants of the valley of the Blackwat|^a distance of fully 20 miles 
Iiish on every journey to and from tW Cork market. It also sup¬ 
plies an easy means of transit for fuel to the low countries, both north 
and south. Before this road was opened the only means of prociunng 
fuel fiinn the upland bogs was on the backs of small horses, er of 
men and women. Other now roa<1s have been mode at the public 
expense within the county in <ho neighbourhoods of Cluuakilty, 
llandun, Skibbereeri, and Coiirtmacsherry. A road from Castle Island 
in the county of Kony, eoatwarrl, meets the new Boggra-road at its 
terminus on the Itlaekwater, by which a commiiuicatiuti is opened 
between Castle Island and Mallow, shortening the distance from 
CaHle Isluixl to Cork by 22 miles. Another line connects this road 
with the post-lino from Cork to Killarney, allbrding Killaruey a direct 
communication through Mallow with Waterfonl. These two roads 
were eoiupletod in 1839, hikI are together 43 miles in length. A roail 
has also been cf)iistructcd by the Hoard of \Vorks fi-om Glengarift' to 
Ivemnare. The ridge of mountain over which this road is carried is 
very pii!cii>itous towanls ( iloiigarilf, and the ascent I'esembles on a 
small scale some of the great passes of the Alps. 

Climntf, (holotjtj, dr.—The climate is moist but gonial in the south 
and east. The annual average of min at Coi’k is about 3S'2t> inches. 
'I’lie wind blows between south and north-west for more than three- 
fourihs of the year. The clay-slate and sandstone formation occupy 
the central area of the county, (>xtcn«ling fi’oin Kerry to Waterfonl. 
Belts of carboiiileroiis limestone occniiy the vales of the Bhvkwator, 
tlie lower Lee, and the Bandon rivers. The Boggra and Nsigles ranges 
consist of sandstone, which rock prevails thmughout the district 
watered by the Lee. St»uth of the Lee the shde-elay, on wliicU the 
sandstone i-ests, cro]is out in longitudinal strata that have a uniform 
tUrection fiom north-north-cast to south-soul h-west, and a pi’cvalent 
dii» to the south-east. This n>c;k, varying from the hai-dest grit to 
clayey rubbh*, constitutes the whole of the sontheni portion of the 
county from the mouth of the Leo to the mountains of Bear and 
Bautry, where its eluvatiuiis attain an altitude of above 2«)0(» feet. 
Among the.-so are some peaks of yuartz fomiatiou, of which the most 
remarkable is the Sugarlotof, which rises over the Buy of Ulougarill! 
The veins which e)eeu[)y many <if the ti.ssurcs of this nick ahoiiml in 
ores of imn, copper, lead, ainl manganese. I'he district north of the 
Blackwater is inelude<l partly in an extension of tlie central limoatoiit? 
plain, hut chiefly in the Munster ooal tield, which dccupios an area of 
about 400 square miles in the iiort.h-wost part of the county, forming 
a portion of the wihl district above referreil to. 'I’lie coal of the 
district of the Blackwatei- is anthracite, or blind coal. Tin? chiel 
workings ax*o at Clonhannon ainl Unnuagh. Thens is abundance of 
iron-ore which could be made pnxducitivo if coal could he bail for 
smelting. While the county wiw well woiwleil iron works were c.arried 
on to a cousidorahle extent, 'I'he principal cojxper mines of Ireland 
are situated at Allihuis, at the extremity of the numiitaimms penin¬ 
sula which separates Bautry Bay from Ivcumtu’o River. 'I’hese -mines 
give employment to about 1900 men. The ore coutains^ from S.'i to 
U6 per oout. of copper, and is valued at 8/. per ton. Specimens of 
asbestos have Iwon found in the ailjt*injug disti'ictot Bcrehaveii. The 
soil of the coal distriot is cohl, stitti and luooiy. In the north-east 
and geuemlly thmughout the county whemver limestone abounds, it 
is warm and friable. Along the valley of the Loo m a red, eruiubly, 
and heavy soil, which ifexjuires conBidonible manuring with lime or 
sea-sand. Throughout tho schistose formations, south of the valley 
of the Lee, the earth is gencnilly dry and sandy, retpiiring much 
manure to make it bear corn. Marl, fullers’ earth, and clay for brick¬ 
kilns and potteries, are found in considerable abundance. Tho best 
cultivated parts of the county are the eastern portions of the basins 
pf ibe Blackwater and tho Lee, and the low district includetl between 
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thehr embouchures. The system of agriculture in iheee diskricU is 
gop^ There is a large leudent proprietary, and evetj evidence at 
wealto and comfort 

DfoirioM, 2 Wim, Ac.— Cork county is divided into two ^MlngiL fog 
the purpose of holding general sossious of the peace. Thebt^wiiM 

into which the county is divided are aa follows;_ 

Bacretts, Barrymore, Clondons and Clanipbbon, Cork, Dtflriltow. 
Fermoy, Imokilly, Kerryourrihy, Kinalea, Kinnatalloon, part of 
Husken^ East, Orrery and Kilmore, Kinsale, and Youghal Liberties 
West Biding—Bant^, Bear, Carbery East and West, Oouroeys, 
tbane and Ban^e, iCmalmeidty, Huskern West and part of Muskem 

East The following towns are desoi^ed in separate articles:_ 

Banooit, Baxtrt, Castlexows Bebehavkn, Clokakilty, CohK, 
Dunkanwat, Febmot, Kahtubk, Kinsale, Macboom, Mallow, 
MidIiExon, Millstbeet, Mitchelstown, Queenstown, Skibbebbeh, 
and Youohau These are oil, with the exception of Queens¬ 
town, the seats of Poor-Law Uniona CLOrNE,«ul Boss, which give 
title to a bishop, are also separately described. Of placM of 
importance we select the following for a brief notice hero, giving in 
each cose the jiopulation returned in the Census of 1851 :— 
BallincoU^, population 789, situated on the Bride River, 6 milAB 
W. from Cork city on the road to Macroom, is rather a military a>»d 

f iolice depot than a villago. Here are extensive gunpowder mills, 
uiinerly conducted by the government, but now by a private com¬ 
pany. There arc large barracks for artillery and police. The head¬ 
quarters of the police for the province of Munster are at Balliacollig. 
The villago is very well built, aud many of the houses are of the 
belter class. The neighboiu'hood is thickly studded with villa resi¬ 
dences. About a mile west from tho villago are the ruins of BalUn- 
collig castle, said to have been built iu tho reign of Edward 111. The 
remains of the square keep and an inclosed bawn or s[>aue formerly 
defend«:d by fortifleations, stand on a limestone rack rising out of the 
plain. Ball intern jtle, fxopulation 473, about one mile aud a liulf E. 
from Cork, i.s noticeable us the site of a church erected by the 
Knights Templars iu 1392. 'rho churchv^l is still used for inter¬ 
ments, although the church has disiq>pear^ Baltycloufjh, population 
432, about 3 miles N.W. fimu Mallow, conttiius some good houses, aud 
htis a neat aud pleasing appearance. In the ueighbourhoiM.1 are Mount 
Is'orth, the seat of lord Lisle, ami Lohort eustle, tho »eat of the 
Pertaivuls, earls of L'gmi.>ut. The reuiitins of Bullyoluugh castle 
stand a Utile way frouj the village. BnllycuUou, population «»U3, 
situated at the iitouth of a rivulet on the we&t shora of Ballycottou 
j Bay, 6 miles fcj. by E. from L'astlomartyr, is iuhabiteil chiefly by 
fishermen. There is hero a .■^tation of the co.ast guar>l. Ball^-eottou 
l-shinds, ut the suulheru headhunl of the bay, are fre<iueuted by 
great niimbera of sea fowl. JSaUyhtuly, population 419, about 
10 miles N. by E. from Cork, plea.-i{iutly .situated on tho left bank of 
tilt! Blitekwaler, eoutaius a ehureli, a Roman Catholic chapel, aud two 
j schools. ’J'he iieigliboiiriiig district is well cultivated and praseiits 
.some gootl scenery. Convaimire hou.se, tluj line seat of the Earl of 
Li.stowel, is in the immediate vicinity. The iviii.’un.s of llajlyhooly 
castle, formerly one of the chief fortiliotl residences of the Roches, 
with the i>.vrish church, and the remains’of an old church, occupy the 
summit of a rock uoar the villago. A fair is held on August 20th. 
Italli/iiacurra, population 823, is tni the Midletou Rivtjr, about a iiiilo 
from the town oi Midletoti,.of which it is tlie ptirt. Exten.sivc ware¬ 
houses aiv here for storing grain ami otlier agricultural prcwliice, 
of which large shipments are made. The ueiglibouring district is 
fruitful, and has a jilea-saut iqipeariuice. HI ark rock, pupulalioii 400, 
he~side.s 1180 iuiuates of the eoiiuty jail, i.s situateil ou a peiiiunula 
which projects into the Lee River, about 3 miles K. from the city jif 
Cork, of which Bl;ickroek is praporly a suburb. Xum«'rou.s villa 
1 -esulom’c.s are cliisteivil Ljgelher in thi.s villago and its vicinity. TJ e 
public buildings include the parish chtiivh, a Roman (.'atholic ehaiiel, 
an I’rsuliiio moiiaslei'y, ami Bloekruck ca.stle, nrigiunlly built, in tho 
reign of J.ames 1., a.s a round tower to {iruttast the river, and repiiirad 
ami enlarged in 1722 by the oorporatiou of Cork. Buttevunt, popula¬ 
tion 1531, is 137 luih.'s S.W. from Jiitbliii by the Great Southern aud 
Western milway,on which it is a station, ami 8 miles N’.K. from Mallow 
on tho River Awlu'g. It wa.s forinerJy a walled town, and a plac.o of 
eonsiderahle ecclcsia.sticai and feudal splendour. Two of the ancient 
cdistlcs ramaiii, together with tho laiius of tho abboy flnely situated on 
an emineiico over tlie Awbi'g. The llouian tlatholie church is a haud- 
soiiie eilitico of hewn liiue.stoiio iu the later Knglish style. A barrack 
for infantry covers an area o. 23 acres. There are hero a fever 
hospital ami a dispeu-sary. Petty sessions are held. There are fniiw in 
March, .Iuly, October, ami November. (Jarriynline, |H>pulatiuu 002, 
about 7 miles S.E. fram Cork, at tho embouchure of the Awiihuco 
lliver into an inlet of Cork harbour, although now an iiisigniticant 
village wa-s intended l»y its founder, th • first Karl of Cork, to compote 
with Cork city, a project which was stopped l»y the rebellion .and tho 
earl’s iluath. Neiu’ the church, which is jl neat gothic Btriietnn', are 
some picturesque ruins of Carrigaliue Castle, 'rhera are larg«! Hour- 
mills here. Petty sessions are held. A fever ho!«iutal t»f tlio ('ork 
IJniuu district is maiutninod in the villago. Faii-s are hold on 
Whit-Moiiday, August 12th, luid Noveinher 8th. I'nrrit/tohill, popu¬ 
lation 88.1, about 10 miles K. from t^ork, on the road to Woterfonl, 
has a small church, a liomau Catholic chaixi], and several schools. In 
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the Ticinity are some remains of circular entreuchments, and numerous 
subterranean chambers or cellars. Fairs are held here in March, 
May, August, September, and November. Barry's Court, formerly 
called Castle Clo^^dubh, a lofty building in the square form, was 
originally erected in the ISth century, imd was a place of considerable 
strength. In 1580 it was set fire to by the then proprietor. Lord 
Barry, to prevent it falling into the han<js of Captain, afterwa^s Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who had orders to seize the castle. It has been 
repaired within the lost few years, and is now inhabited. CaatUlytmt, 
population 479, about 4 miles S. by E. from Fermoy, contains some 
remains of a Dominican friary. The linen manufacture is carried on. 
There are here a church and a Roman Catholic chapel. Six fairs are 
held in the course of the year. CastUmat'tyi', population 1800, about 
6 miles E. from Midleton, once a parliamentaiy borough, is now 
only a village, but has a neat appearance. In the vicinity the Earl of 
Shannon’s demesne of Costlcmartyr, with the ruins of its ancient 
castle, its plain modem mansion, and its extensive plantations, add 
much to the interest of the scenery There are also numerous villa 
residences in the neighbourhood. There are a fever hospital and a 
dispensary. The market-house belongs to the Earl of Shannon. 
Fairs arc held on May 2nd and October 2nd. Castletownroehe, popu¬ 
lation 933, jdeasantly situated on the Awbeg, 6 miles below Doneraile, 
and 1 mile above the junction of the Awbeg with the Blockwater, 
147 miles S.W. from Dublin by way of Buttevant, is a i*emarkably 
picturosquo village. The ancient castle of the Lords Roche, from 
which it derives its name, stands on a rock rising abruptly from the 
river, and forms a conspicuous object in the surrounding landscape. 
It has been modernised, and is still inhabited. Petty sessions are 
held hei*e, and fairs on May 25th, July 25th, and December 12th. 
Edmmid Burke attended the village school when a boy, his father 
being a reshlent in the neighbourhood. Ctutletownnend, population 
570, a bathing village, pleasantly situated on the western shore of 
Castlchavcn, about 4 miles S.E. by K. from Skibbereen. The custom¬ 
house for the port of Baltimore is at Castletownsend, and there is a 
station of the coast gua^ The parish church stands’ within the 
demesne of Castlotownsena, adjoining the village. CharleviUe, popu¬ 
lation 2660, besides 2274 in the workhouse, hospital, and bridewell, 
1294 miles S.W. from Dublin by the Great Bouthem and Western 
railway, on which it has a station, is a well situated, compact, thriv¬ 
ing town. The principal street extends about a mile along the old 
mail-coach road from Cork to Limerick, and is wide and neatly built. 
The Roman Catholic chapel is large and handsome. The town, which 
is situated in the midst of a rich tillage country, owes its origin to 
Lord Broghtll, son of the first Earl of Cork, who founded it as a 
purely Protestant borough. The great majority of the inhabitants 
are now Roman Catholics. CharleviUe formerly sent two members to the 
Irish Parliament, but was disfrimehised at the time of the Union. The 
manufacture of blankets and leather is carried on to a small extent. 
Petty sessions are held. There are a station of the constabulary, a 
bridewell, a dispensary, and a fever hospital. Fairs are held on 
October lOth and November 12th. Churc/itoion, poimlation 249, 
reduced from 688 in 1841, situated midway between Bqttovaut and 
Doneraile, about 142 miles S.W. f^pm Dublin, is a large, neat village, 
with a handsome church. It is tlie property of the Karl of Kgmont, 
who takes his title from a townland in this parish. This part of the 
county of Cork abounds in military and ecclesiastical remains. 
[Rantuuk.} Cluyne, wbicb gives title to a bishop, is described in a 
separate article. Courtviactihen'y, population 626, about 6 miles E. 
from Clonakilty, situated on the south shore just within the entrance 
of Courtmoesherry Bay, is the station of a fishery and possesses some 
trade. A good deal of com is exported. Near the village is Court- 
maeshorty House, the marine villa of the Eai'l of Hhannon. 'There is 
hero a station of the coast-guard. Doneraile, population 1856, 
situated on the Awbeg, about 142 miles S.W. from Dublin, is a neat, 
small town, formerly the rosidence of the Loi’ds President of Munster. 
It contains a church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a small convent, and 
a court-house. Petty sessions aro held here. Fairs are held on 
Au^ist 12th and November 12th. Doneraile town gives title to tlie 
family of St. Lcger. The ruins of Kilcoleman Castle, the residence 
of the poet Spenser, stand about 2 miles north of the town in a some¬ 
what bleak situation on the declivity of the hill of Ballyorra. Recent 
investigation has shown that Spenser’s wife was one of the St. Leger 
family Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy,' 1850.) Dovglag, 
population 768, about 2 miles from Cork, but regarded as a suburb 
of that city, is situated at the head of an inlet of Cork harbour. It 
hM a sail-cloth manufactoiy and a ropo-work. Numerous handsome 
viUos SAlorii the vicinity. OUmwoHh, population 869, is a large village, 
•bout 4 miles N.W. from Fermoy, situated on the Puncheon River, 
an afiluent of the Blockwater, which runs nearly parallel to the 
Awbeg. It was at one time a corporate town of some importance. 
Near the village are the remains of a castle which appears to have 
been of cons^erable strength. A Dominican monastery formerly 
stood here. Besides the parish church, which is on old building, 
tbere are a chajiol for Itoman Catholics and several schools. Six 
fain are held in the course of the year. Inniehanntm, popu¬ 
lation 620, situated on the left bank of the river Bandon, 
about 4 mUes N.B2. from Bandon, was formerly a place of 
importance but is now a mere village, wi^ a t^e in 
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linen. ^ By the Bandon river vessels can come up to Innishaanon 
from Kin^e harbour. Petty sessions are held monthly, and fairs on 
May 29th and October 8r<L A dispensary of the Bandon Poor-Law 
Union is stationed here. KUdorrery, population 497, a small post- 
town, situated new the right bonk of the Funoheon River, 4 miles 
W. by S. from Mitchelstown. There are here a Roman Catholio 
ohapel and a dispensary of the Mitohelsiown Poor-Law Union. Petty 
sessions are held monthly, and fairs in May, June, September, and 
November. Kilworth, population 1186, about 2 miles NfN.E. from 
Fermoy, is situated near the left bank of the Puncheon River, at the 
base of the Kilworth Mountains, on the road from Clogheen to Fermoy, 
in a favourable situation fur manufactures; but the great water-power 
here available has hitherto been only applied to flax-dressing on a 
small scale. The town consists chiefly of one long street, which con¬ 
tains several good dwellings. Besides the parish church, which is 
ancient, there is a Roiiiau Catholic chapel. The market-house is a 
neat building. The river is crossed here by a bridge of six arches. 
There are some corn-mills. Several flne mansions are in the vicinity. 
Fiura are held six times in the year. JAtearrol, population 531, a 
mile west from Churchtown, is a poor village w'ith the remains cf a 
noble castle. The erection of the castle is ascribed to King John. It 
forms a quadrangle of 240 feet by 120 foet, and was flanked by'four 
circular and two qiudraugnlar towers. Sir Philip Perceval, the aucestur 
of the Egmont family, surrounded it with a fosse and covored-w’ay in 
1641. Petty sessions ai’e held here, and there are fairs on May 1st and 
fllst, August 3l8t, and November 29th. Monkatoion, population 484, 
situated about a mile S. froi||ri?as.Hage, on the west shore of Cork har¬ 
bour, opposite Queeusto^vn, IS ’an agreeable bntliing x>kwic, containing 
several good residences. The parish church is a neat modern edifice, 
with a tower and spire. On jm elevated site near the town stand the 
ruinfe of Monkstown Castle, erected by Eustace Gould in 1636. The 
name of the towu was derived from a Benedictine monastery, founded 
here in the 14th century. Faira are held in March, May, August, and 
November. iVrtrmaril'ef, population 1265, besides .556 in an auxiliiuy 
workhouse of the Kauturk Poor-JLaw Union, situated on the river 
Allua, about 4 miles N.W. from Kanturk, is, as its name implies, a 
market-town. It consists chiefly of two streets, containing several 
good dwelling-bousea. In the town are the x>arish church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, several schools, a fever hospital, and a dispensary. 
John Philpot Curran was a native of Newmarket, and rcccivwl his 
earliest instructions at a small school in the town. Fairs are held on 
June 8th, September 8th, October 10th, and November 21st. Passage, 
population 2867, about 6 miles KS.E. from Cork, is pleasantly situated on 
the west side of Cork harbour, opposite Great Island. 'Phcrc are here dock¬ 
yards. A church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and a Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel are in the town. Petty sessions are held here.' Passage is much 
frequented as a bathing place, and there are numerous villas in the 
vicinity. Patheormack, population 971, about 14 miles N.N.E. from 
Cork, on the left bank of the Bride River, consists ebirfly of one 
street. Besides the parish church there are here a Roman Catholic 
chapel, a chapel for Methodiste, several schools, a sessions-houso, and 
a fever hosjntal. Petty sessions are held monthly, and faira on August 
12th and October 29tb. Rathcornuick hiul a charter of 33 Charles II., 
conferring the power to send members to Parliament. Ross, or Ross- 
CAHBEUY, which gives title to a bishop, is dcacribcd separately. Timo- 
league, population 393, about 4 miles K.N.E. from Clonakilty, at the 
mouth of the rostuary of the Arrigadeen River, is chiefly to be noticed 
for the remains of its once famous abbey, said to have been founded 
in the 14th-century. There are also some vestiges of an old castle. 
Petty sessions are held monthly, and fairs four times in the year. 
Wata'grasshiU, po}>ulatiun 661, abqut 9 miles N.E. by N. from Cork, 
is situated on tho summit of the lofty titict of country which rises 
between the valley of the Leo and that of the Blockwater. The ground 
in tlie vicinity of the town is the highest under miltivatiou in the 
district. The general appearance of the surrounding district is bleak 
and barren. The town contains a small Episcopal ohapel, a Roman 
Catholio chapel, and a dispensary. Whitegate, population 1228, about 
5 miles S.W. from Cloyne, is situated on the east side of Cork harbour. 
Many of the inhabitants are employed in fishing. In the neighbour¬ 
hood are several good mansions. Carlisle Fort, one of two fortifica¬ 
tions which Cork harbour is defended, stands near the village. 
There is here a station of the coast-guard. 

Industry, —Thelinen audwoolleumanufacturesatone timeflouriahed 
in several towns of this county. Of late considerable efforts have been 
made to revive the linen manufacture. The growth of flax has been 
extensively promoted. Scutching-mills have been put up in Tarioua 
parts of the county, and an establishment was opened a few years ago 
at Drimoleague, near Skibbereen, for steeping the flax by on improved 
process.^ The cultivation of green crops has been considerably ex¬ 
tended in wnsequence of the potato failure; and the condition of the 
Boutb^ districts of the county has been materially improved. The 
fisheries along the coast are important. The heM-quarters of the 
various fishery districts ere Yougbal, Queenstown, Kinsale, Skib¬ 
bereen, and Castletown. TheM districts comprise in all 389 milea of 
maritime boundaries, employing about 5000 registered fishing vessels, 
and about 26,000 men and boys. 

Before the coming of the English, Cork was a separate kingdom, of 
which tile princes were the Mai^Ca^ys. The ancient Itin^om of 
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Cork included, beridee the present county, a considerable tract in 
Kerry and Limerick. In 1172 Dermod Mac-Carthy, king of Cork, 
swore fenltT to King_ Henry II., but broke his engagements, and tho 
kingdom uius forfeited was bestowed by King Henry in 1177 on 
Robert Fits-Stephen and Milo de Cogan. The city of Cork, with the 
centred adjoining, was reserved to the king. Fita-Gkrald, the 
dghth earl of Desmond, a descendant of De Co^m, found himself in 
possession of almost the entire kingdom of Cork; but assuming to 
himself the right of levying separate exactions on the king’s subjoofas, 
a^r the Irish manner, he was attainted of treason and ll^headed at 
Drogheda, 16th February 1467. Qerald, the fiftemth and iMt earl, 
possessed territory to an amount almost unexampled in the history of 
private property in Ireland. His estates extended upwards of 150 
miles throughout the counties of Waterford, Cork, Kerry, and Lime* 
rick, and comprehended an area of 674,628 acres, according to the 
rough estimate of those times, the caloulatron seeming to have refer¬ 
ence only to profitable land. When Simnel and Warbwk endeavoured 
to engage the English people in favour of their pretensions, many of 
the Irish nobility who were of English descent left their estates in 
Ireland in order to render assistance. While they were absent in 
England the Irish returned from their fortresses and overran the new 
plantations. 

On the breaking out of the northern rebellion in Elisabeth’s time, 
Cork was considered the fittest place for an attempt in favour of the 
Catliulio cause under the auspices of King Philip of Spain, to whom 
tho country had been offered by Pope Gregory Kill. The principal 
Irish agent in bringing about the invasion was James Fitz-Maurice, 
the brother of the fifteenth earL The war which ensued was preda¬ 
tory and sanguinary on both sides, and lasted till November 1683, 
when the Earl of Desmond, after losing all his castles, and being driven 
to lurk for months together in the woods, was put to death by one 
Kelly. The forfeited estates were divided ^to seigniories, and granted 
to English adventurers. Upwards of 20,000 acres fell to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who hod been active in the suppression of the rebellion. In 
1602 Sir Walter Raleigh conveyed his proportion in Cork and Water¬ 
ford for a small sum to Sir Richard ^yle, afterwards earl of Cork. 
On the breaking out of the rebellion of 1641 the English were generally 
successful in reWningtbe walled towns and castles. Lord Ca^lohaven 
had some successes on the other sido in 1646, taking Mitchelstown, 
Liscarrol, Mallow, Donoraile, and various castles north of the Black- 
water in this county; but those places did not long remain in his 
hands. Two important engagements took place in the county in 1642 
and 1647, in lioth of which tho Irish were defeated. About 1657 
Lord Broghill began to agitate tho question of the restoration, which 
event he was mainly instrumental in bringing about in 1660 ; he was 
subsequently created Lord Orrery, and advanced to the presidency of 
Munster. During the war of the Revolution this county was again tho 
theatre of a desultory but sanguinary aeries of conflicts between the 
native Irish of the rural districts and the militia of British descent. 

The antiquities of Cork county are chiefly military, and comprise 
some of the finest buildings of the kind in Ireland. The castle of 
Kouturk, built by M’Donogh, Prince of Duhallow, is a quadrangle of 
120 feet by 8p feet, and about 70 feet in height. Lohort castle, 
built in King John’s reign, is a massive keep 80 feet high. Liscarrol 
castle, of the same date, is already noticed. Blarney castle, built by 
Cormack McCarthy in 1449, is still a fine ruin, though only one- 
fourth of tho original building is now standing: the walls are 18 foot 
thick, and tho great tower 90 feet high. The other castles still 
standing in tho county are very numerous, and of groat historical 
interest. 

Cork county lies within the dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, Ross, and, 
to a small extent, in Ardfert and Aghadoe. Cork is &e assize-town. 
The county jail, about three-quarters of a mile from the city, is 
considered the most perfect institution of the kind ii^ Ireland. 
There arc 18 bridewells in tho other principal towns. Quarter 
sessions for the east riding are held at Cork, Fermoy, Kanturk, 
Kinsale, Mallow, Midleton, and Youghal; fur the west riding at 
Bandon, Banlry, Clonakilty, Macroom, and Skibbereen. The coimty 
infirmary and lunatic asylum are at Cork: there are fever hospitals 
at Cork and 16 other towns, and 71 dispensaries in the county. Cork 
city is the head-quarters of the Cork military district: there are 17 
baiTaok stations in the county. A convict establishment commenced 
in 1847 is midntained on Spike Island. The constabulary force 
numbeie in all 647, including officers; in the east riding there are 
12 districts with 79 stations; the west riding has 8 distriots and 60 
stations. The east riding has 19, and the west riding 33 stations 
of the coast-guard, including in aU 29 officers and 246 men. In 
1851 there were three savings banks in the county—at Cork, Fermov, 
and Youghal. The amount owing to depositors on November 20th, 
1861, was 303,7282.14s. 7c2. 

Tho county was represented in the Irish Parliament by 26 
members, of whom two were returned by the county, two by the 
city of Cork, and two each by tihe boroughs of Kinsale, Youghal, 
Baudot^ Mallow, Doneraile, Rathcoraack, Midleton, Charleville, 
Castlemartyr, Baltimore, and Clonakilty. With the exception of 
Cork, Bandon, Mallow, Kinsale, and Youghal, those boroughs, at the 
time of the Union, lost their privilege of representation. The repre¬ 
sentation iu the Imperial Parliament is now confined to two members 
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for the county at largo, two for Cork city, and one for each of the 
boroughs of Youghal, Bandon, Mallow, and Kinsale. 

(Smith, ffistory of the County of Cork • Cox, HUtory of Ireland ; 
Ordnance Survey Map ; Inom, JrUh Almanac.) 

CORK, Ireland, a municipid and parliamentary borough, an epis¬ 
copal city, a county in itself, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, is 
situated in 61" 68' N. lat, 8" 20' long., distant 166 miles S.W. 
from Dublin by the Great Southern and Western railway. The 
population of the municipal borough in 1851 was 85,745, besides 
4277 in the workhouse and other public institutions. The lairough 
is governed by 16 aldermen and 48 councillors, one of whom is 
mayor; and returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The 
public works are under the care of various Indies of coimnissioncrs. 
Cork Poor-Law Union comprises 28 electoral divisions, with an area 
of 169,828 acres, and a population in 1851 of 167,460. 

Tho city is situated on the river Tne, about 7 miles above the 
expansion of that river wliich forma the land-locked harbour of Cork. 
The central part occupies the eastern half of an islimd about tyo 
miles in length and half a mile in breadth at the widest part, formed 
by the north and south channels of the Lee. Tho remainder of tho 
city is built on the declivities of the river banks; the northern 
section extending to the distance of about a mile northward with a 
steep ascent along the leading road to Mallow, and tho southern lying 
along a gentlo slope parallel with the river. The name of the city 
(Coreagh) indicates the marshy nature of the site on which it is built. 
Tho city is lighted with gas, and well supplied with water. Among 
the public buil din g s in the insxilar jjart of the city are the custom¬ 
house, the commercial buildings, tho county club-house, and the 
chamber of commerce. The city and county court-house, erected in 
1835, at a cost of 22,0002., has an octostyle Corinthian portico, 
surmounted by colossal emblematic figures of Justice, Law, and Mercy. 
The columns, which are 30 feet high and advanced 20 feet in front of 
the building, rise from a platform 7 feet above the level of the street. 

From the island a fine approach to tho city is afforded through 
Great George-street and along the Westcpn-road. In the northern 
part of tho city are the city jail, and extensive barracks. The 
church of St. Anne Shandon stands on the ascent of tho hill, and as 
its tower rises 170 feet high, it makes a conspicuous appearance. 
On the south side of the river are tho com exchange, the lunatic 
asylum, tho cathedral, the Queen’s college, and the county jail. The 
cathedi^ is a plain oblong building, almost wholly of modem 
erection. A pointed doorway, and the tower, which is siurmounted 
by an octagonal spire, are the principal portions of the old building 
remaining. Tho diocesan library stands to the east of tho cathodraL 
On the west is the episcopal jialace, and to the west of this, on a 
bold site overlooking the gardens and promenades of Mardyke, from 
which it is separated by the south chaimel of tho Lee, stands the 
Queen’s college. Tho northern front, extending 300 feet, exhibits a 
bold elovatian in the later English style. An entrance tower, 70 feet 
high, and an examination hall, advanced beyond tho line of the 
fa^ido, are conspicuous features. The interior qiuulrangle is cloistered 
on two sides. 'The material of tho buildii^ is gray limestone. Both 
branches of the river, with th|^ exception of a portion of the 
southern channel, are quayed throughout the whole extent of the 
city. The river is crossed by nine bridges, of which the principal 
are St. Patrick’s bridge, of three arches, leading to St. Patrick’s- 
street from tho northern sido of the river, and Anglesey bridge, 
of cast metal, opposite the com excluinge, with a drawbridge to 
admit vessels to the upper quays of the south branch of the river. 
A tract of 240 acres has recently been reclaimed from the bod of the 
river, and laid out in walks and carriage drives as a city park. 

Besides the cathedral there are in Cork six parish churches and 
two chapels of ease, three Roman Catholic parochial chapels, four 
monasteries, and two nunneries, each having a chapel attached; two 
chapels for Presbyterians, four for Methodists, two for Baptists, one 
for Independents, and one for Quakers. Of the Roman Catholic 
places of worship, the most spacious is the united parish cha^l of 
St. MaiVs and St. Anne’s, Shandon, which serves as the cathedral 
of the diocese. It is externally a plain building in the later Englteh 
style, but very richly decorated in the interior. Brickfield chapel of 
ease is a handsome edifice in the Grecian style, with on elegant 
portico of eight columns of gray marble, and a Corintluan cupola 
surmounted by figures or jtho Apostles. St. Mary's chapel, on Pope’s 
Quay, in tho northern division of the city, has an Ionic portico of 
six columns. The Roman Catholic chapel on Charlotte's Quay, 
adjoining the South Mall, ei ectdd a few years back by the srery Rev. 
Theobald Mathew, the celebrated advocate of Temperance, is a rich 
and striUng specimen of the pointed gothic, built in gray limestone. 
Tho front has an open portico of thrre lofty arches, with a screen of 
rich tracery in tho centre arch, forming a porch. The building con¬ 
sists of a nave and sdslee, witii ayipg buttresses. The spire and 
tower, which are of light and graoefq^ proportions, rise to a height 
of 200 feet. The cost of tiie building exreeded 20,0002., to which 
Mr. Mathew contributed 10,0002. 

The literary and science institutions' are, besides the Queen’s 
College, the Royal Cork Institution, incorporated in 1807, for 
*' diffusing the knowledge and facilitating the general introduction of 
improvements in arts and manufactures, especially in agriculture;” 
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the Cork Libmry Society; the Medhealmi laaAitate: the Agrioaltiml, 
Horticultural, and Cuvieriaa aoeietiae; and ta Ark-Union. The Cork 
Inatitution is established in the old ouatomohouae, li large briok 
bnildiiig on the northern btaneh of the rir«r» where there is a library, 
an oba^atory, a museum of phyakal and experimental philosophy, and 


and numbers among its Ibrmar pupila some of the most cQstinguished 
artiste of the dao in painting and sculpture, for whidi arts the Cork 
youths are oonaidered to possess a natural genius. 'The former botanical 
gardens attaohed to the Cork Institution, situated on the south-eastern 
ontakirts of the city, near the workhotue, were purdiased by the vacy 
Rev. Hr. Mathew, and have been converted into a cemetmy on the 
plan of that of Fire la Chaise at Paris. 

Of the charitable institutaons the principal until the new Poor Law 
superseded it was the Foundling hospital, originally intended as aj 
workhouse. The hospital derived its income from a tax of o»n 
shilling per ton on oil coals that came into the harbour. This impost 
is now abolished. Skiddy’s almshouses, Bertridge’s charity, the Blue- 
Coat hospital, and Green-Coat hospital, are charitable foundations in 
which relief is extended solely to Protestants. There are also two 
infirmaries and a Fever hospiti^ two Lying-in hospitals, two Houses of 
R^uge for destitute femmes, a genesm dispensary, and a number of 
minor charities and benevolent institutions. A sum of 30,0001. was 
in 1833 bequeathed by a Mr. Lapp for the support of the aged 
Protestant poor of the oity. 

The river banks from a distance of several miles above the city to 
Cork Harbour, are richly planted and studded with vilhw. The ecenery 
from Cork to Passage by the river is particularly fine, the banks on 
both sides being continuously occupied with the ornamental planting 
and pleasure-gprounds of a series of villa residences. Blaokrock Castle, 
a picturesque tower used by the corporation of Cork as conservators 
of the river, and serving as a lighthouse, is situated about four miles 
below the oity on the Boui||iem bank of the river, and is surrounded 
by Bcenety of great luxuriance. Below Blackrock Point the Lee 
forme a sheet of water called Lough Mahon, which is crossed at its 
narrowest part by a ferry between Passage and Great Island, and 
three miles farther south expands into the noble land-looked harbour 
of Cork. The northern portion of the basin of %vhich Cork Harbour 
proper forms only a portion, is occupied by Little Island, Foaty 
Islimd, and Great Island, separated from one another and (on all 
sidee but the eouth) from the mainland by narrow lestuaries. The 
expanse of deep water included between Great Island and the southern 
shore of the baun is from 2 to S| miles from north to south by from 
2 to 6 miles from east to west. The entrance from the sea is 2 miles 
long and three-quarters of a mile broad, and is defended by C^lisle 
fort at the eaetoni ontranco and Camden fort at the western entrance. 
Spike Island, llocky Island, and Hawlbowline Island lie on tlie western 
rido of the harbour, and are occupied respectively by a convict depdt 
and etrong fortifications, a jrawder magazine, and naval and ordnance 
stores and warehouses. On the south side of Great Island, over¬ 
looking the inner harbour, is Cove, now Queenstown. Here is 
unlimited anchorage for the largeR ships. [Quernstown.] Within 
the last few yean great improvements have been mode in the 
navimtion of the river, and vessels of 600 tons can now unload 
at the quays. Belonging to the port are 140 pilots, who are 
under the care of the hwbour oonunisBionerB. The number and 
tonnage of vessels registered ae belonging to the port on December 
31st 1862 were:—Under 60 tons, 160 sailing vessels, tonn^ 3672; 
above 60 tons 232, tonnage 41,608 : steam vessels, under 60 tons 7, 
tonnage 214; above 60 tons 16, tonnage 4671. The number and 
tonnage of vessels which entered and cleared at the port during 1862 
were:—Costwise, sailing vessels, inwards 1670, tonnage 135,667; out¬ 
wards 1266, tonnage 84,466: steam vessels, inwards 249, tonnage 
100,042; outwards 266, tonnage 10^146. Colonial, inwards 68 
vessels^ tonni^ 14,888; ontw^s 76, tonnage 19,636. Foreign, 
inwar^ Brituh vessels 202, tonnage 89,675; foreign vessels 162, 
tonnage 87,988; outwards, British vessels 62, tonnage 12,494; foreign 
vesseU 142, tonnage 83,608. 

The school of St. BaiiT is supposed to have first drawn inhabitants 
to the locality. The city walla were built by the Danes in the 9ih 
century, and afterwards repaired by King John. About 1620 Cork was 
county the fourth city or Ireland, bring inferior botii to Waterford 
and Limerick. In 1690 it endured a siege oonduoted by the Duke of 
Marlborqugh, with a force of about 10,000 foot and 1200 horse, against 
which it neld out for five days. The oity has inoreased greatly rinoe 
the bemning of the last century. Hie island was formerly inter- 
seoted ny numerous canals, which have been arched over from time 


to time, and now form the principal modem streets. The Grand 
Parade was thus formed in 1780; Pstrick-stteet in like manner in 
2788; and Nfle^treotin 1796. The South Mall, the best street in 
Coiki *did Ndaon's Place, hwl a similar origin. The ii wol*** appearance 
of the oentral part of the oity is thus in great measure removed. 

Hie enlaiMtDent of the ci^ has been accompanied by the gradual 
drahiiiig and reolaiming of the acyrining mar&es. d^ese improve* 
ments were chiefly effected about 1720-30. The appearance ot the 


street fronts of many of the houass. The stone generally employed 
in building is dlay-alete of a dark oolour. 

A oonsiderable amount of trade ia oarried on in Cork. The chief 
import trade ia that of timber, of whidh the annual average ia 16,000 
tima. The prinoipal artietai of exMii are beocm, butter, com, Uve 
stock, proviaiona, and linen. Cork nutter holda a vei^ hi^ character 
ia the market, ohiefly owing, it ia said, to the superior cooperage of 
the Mimufsotures of glasi, metal oasting% e^ovea, leather, and 

wooUen doth are oarried on. There ere numerous and very extensive 
distilleries and breweries, and a la^ manufacture of flour meal. The 
foreign and colonial trade ia prinoipally with Portugal, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Baltic, and Cana^ The amount of customs duties in 
1861 was 286,6811. The oi^ is the assiae town for the county of 
Cork and is on the Munster circuit. 

The see of Cork is in the archdiocese of Dublin and CasheL The 
chapter oonsista of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treasurer, arohdoocou, 

I and 12 prebeudariea The diocese stretches across the oentral district 
I of the county of Cork, and includes the county of the city. It 
extends in length, from east to west 74 miles, and from north to 
south 16 miles. It containa 88 parishes, constituting 77 benefices. 
The foundation of the see is aaoribed to St. Barr, about the beginuing 
of the 7th century. It became united to Cloyne about 1464, and so 
continued till 1686, when together with Cloyne it was annexed to 
the diocese of Ross. In 1678, those dioceses were again divided, Cork 
and Ross going together, and Cloyne forming a separate diocese. By 
the Act 3rd and 4th Wm. IV. o. 87, called the Church Temporalities 
Act, these sees again became unit^, and the income of the bishop 
was fixed at 24981. per annum. 

{Ordnance Swrvey Map; Smith, Hictory of the. Coanfy of Cork; 
Lewis, Topoyraphical Dictionary ; Thom, /risA Almanac.) 

CORNOUAILLES, a county in Basse-Brotagno, in France, of which 
Quimper-Corentin was the capital It comprised the dioceses of 
Quimper and St.-Pol-dc-Leon, and is now divided among the depart¬ 
ments of Cdtes-du-Nord, Finiatcre, and Morbihon. lu the time of 
Julius Csesor this district was inhabited by the Curiosoliti and the 
OsismiL The name some derive from ‘Cornu Gallioa’ (extremity of 
Gaul), others from the English ‘Comwfdl,' whence they say a number 
of the ancient Britons emigrated to this part of Bretagne. 

CORNUS. [Aveyron.] 

CORNWALL, an English county, forming the south-west extremity 
of the island of Great Britain. The fofm of the county approaches 
that of a right-angled triangle, of which a line about 70 miles long, 
drawn eost-uorth-eost and west-south-west from Peulee Point at the 
entrance of Plymouth Sound to the Land’s End, may bo regarded aa 
the base; another line 42 miles long, drawn north-north-west aud 
south-south-east from Penlee Point to the north-east corner of the 
county as tiie perpendicular; and a line 81 miles loug drawn uor^- 
rast aud south-west from the last-mentioned point to the Laud’s End 
as the hypothcDuso. Cornwall lies between 49° 56' and 60° 66' N. lat, 
4° 7' and 6° 42' W. long. The area of the county, exclusive of the 
Soiily IsIm, is 1365 square miles, being rather less than the area of 
the trijuigle above described. The population of Cornwril, including 
the Scilly Islands, was 866,668 in 1861, being 269 persons to a square 
mile, the general average for England and Wales being 307 persons to 
a square mile. 

The only county with which Cornwall is conterminous is Devonshii-e, 
which bounds it E.N.E.; on all other sides it is surrounded by the 
ocean. The north-west coast is high and rocky. Tracing it from 
the bordqr of Devonshire it runs south by west, aud forms two voxy 
shallow bays (Bude Bay and Widemouth Bay), succooded by the 
headlands Daxard Poinl^ Castle Poin^ Penkeuner Point, and Cam- 
beak. From Cambeak the coast runs south-west and forms 
several headlands, Tintagel Head being the principal; and several 
small bays as far as Pentire and Stepper Points^ near the month of 
the river Alan or Camel, the entrance of which forms tiis haven of 
Padstow. A few miles W.S.W. from these is Trovose Head, the 
most prominent headland on this side of the oonnty: this is suc¬ 
ceeded by Constantine, Watergate, and Towan bays, Towan Hoad, 
Fistal, Cronstock, aud Hriywell bays, Penhale Point, Ligger or Porran 
Bay, and St. Ives’ Bay^ Gurnard’s Head, Cape Comwi^ Polpry aud 
Peden-Mean-Due Pointi^ the last of which is less than a mile from the 
Land’s End. The general direction of tho ooaat from Trevoso Head 
to Cape Cornwall is souUi-west; from Cape Cornwall to the Land’s 
End due south. Along this side of the county are scattered several 
iriets and insulated rodu, hut nothing that is worthy of notice. Off 
the Land’s End ore the Soiily Ishuids, a numerous and not unim¬ 
portant group. [SOILLX 181.0111)8.] 

The coast from Land's End to Plymouth Sound is marked by 
bolder promontories and deeper l»ys, and has more frequent intervals 
of low and Bhelviug beach. From the Land's End to Mount's Bay 
the coast forms aline convex to the ocean, broken by a number of 
small headlands with interveniiig. coves. Mount's Bay ti^es its 
from St. Michaers Mount, a remarkatde insulated r^ opposite the 
town of Maradon, and connected with tiie mainland by a eauseway 
over the sands; Cuddan Point forms the eastern boundary of the 
bay. From Cuddan Point the coast runs south-east to the Lizard, 
the most southern point of Englwd: and thmee turning north-east 
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Dranna Pofail^ Naxa Painty BoaeutilUoa Haad, and PeBdaaais Poia% 
which lait two fonn the extrsmHiea of Falmoatii Batr. PatwaMi 
Naro Point and Boaamtillion Hoad is tlM sBotuaiy of tho'HoUbid 

River. Between Pendennis Point and Zone or St. AnnePa Po i nt (Ilia 
next important headlandi fa the wide sMtoary of the BU, known bj 
the name of Oarridc Road, of which Ralmouthluurhour and 8k Haww 
haihour a» branches. From Zone Point the coast al^ mna north-* 
east to Oreber Head, forming Qerrans, Yei^an, Mavagiasajr, St. 
Anatelh and St. Kaa^ l>oyk with the interrening headlands Pannare 
Pointy Dodman or DiMman Point (379 feet higiO> Chapel Pointy and 
the Black Head. BVom Qrebor Head the coast runs eaatvto the Bame 
Head and Penlea Point (which Is the entoanoe of Piymouiii Soundb 
forming Looe and Whitesand bays. The rocks and islets along this 
coast are too unimportant to require notice. 

Launceston, which has commonly been oonsidored as the county 
town, Is on the eastern border of tiie county; but Bodmin, which has a 
better title, is more central: it is about 210 miles W.S.W. from London 
ina direct line, or 284 miles by the road tiirou^ Salisbury and Exeter. 

Swrface, Hydrography, Comtimnicaiions, the. —From the central 
part of Cornwall, which is the highest, the land slopes towards the 
sea on each side. The whole surface of the county is irregular. The 
great post-roads pass over the central high ground, from which, being 
for the moat part waste moorliuid, travellers are led to form a more 
unfavourable opinion of the soil than, taken altogether, it deserves; 
for in many pa^ it is pleasiugly diversified by hill and dale; some 
of the valleys are beautifully pieturesque, presenting com and mea¬ 
dow land, wood, and water. On the north coast the land is generally 
high with short narrow valleys; on the south coast the v^leys are 
wider. The central ridge approaches,* on the border of Devonshire, 
the north-western coast; the streams that flow from its south-east 
sido have consequently a longer coiurse, and are the most considerable 
in the county. The height of some of the hills is considerable, but 
they have not generally striking or picturesque forms, except where 
they extend down to the coast and form abrupt headlands, as at 
Tintaget, Capo Cornwall, and the Land’s End. The elevations which 
rise above 800 feet are:—^Brovm Willy, at the source of the river 
Fowey, 1368 feet; Rough Tor, near Camelford, 1296 feet; Sharp- 
I)oint Tor, 1200 feet; Trewartha Tor, 1050 feet; Mennaclew Down, 
1124 feet; Temple Tor, near Temple, 900 feet; Tober Tor, near the 
Jamaica Inn, 1127 fee^ and several others of nearly eqtial height 
belong to the range of which Brown Willy is the highest point; 
Caradon Hill, norm of Liskeard, 1208 feet; Kit Hill, on Kingston 
Down, near Callington, 1067 feet; Hensbarrow Down, north-west of 
St. Austell, 1034 feet; Cadon Barrow, near Tintagol, 1011 feet; 
Cnniiiuu’th, south-east of Bodruth, 849 feet; Carnmenelei^ Cam- 
Mouelis, or Canibonellis, south of R^ruth, 822 feet; and Caniminnis, 
south-west of St. Ives, 805 feet. 

The principal rivers of Cornwall are the Tamer, with its tributaries; 
the Fawey, or Fowey; the Fal; the Alan; the Seaton; the Looe; the 
Hel, or lielford; and the Heyl. The Tamer rises by Moorwinstow, 
in the moors which form the north-east point of the county and ex¬ 
tend into Devonshire, and flows south-south-east into Plymouth Sound, 
forming almost throughout its entire course the boundary between 
Cornw^l and Devousidro. It has some small tributaries called the 
Deer, the Claw, the Werington, the Attory, the Lyd, and the Inny. 
Below the junction of the limy the course of the Tamer, hitherto 
tolerably straight, becomes more sinuous, especially where it skirts 
the base of Uingstou Down. The bed of the river then widens and 
it becomes an eostuary, or tide-water. Near its mouth it receives the 
Tavy from Dartmoor forest, and the Lynher or St. Qerman’s River 
from the downs between Launceston and Bodmin. The whole course 
of the Tamer is about 59 miles; it is tidal for about 19 miles. The 
Fawey, or Fowey, rises on the east side of Brown Willy, to the right 
of the high road from Latmeeston to Bodmin. It flows south-south¬ 
east for several miles, and then turning westward receives on the 
right the rivers St. Neot’s and Warl^gan, besides a number of 
ImmlM: it then turns south, and passing Lostwithiel folia into the 
fua at the borough of Fowey. It is not navimble above the point to 
where the tide flows. Its whole length is aiwat 30 miles ; the tide 
flows about 6 miles up-—formerly it flowed higher. The Alan, or 
Oamd (that is, the Crowed River) rises near Davidstow, about 3 miles 
N.N.E. foom Camelford, and flows south by west past Camelford, after¬ 
wards to the south-west, then north-west to PacUtow, a little below 
which it falls into the Bristol Channel between Pentire Point and 
Trevose Head, on the north-west ooash Its whole course is about 29 
miles, of which about 8 miloi ue navigable. The mouth of the Camel 
forms a harbour for ships of 200 tons. The Fal rises in Tr^oss Moor, 
near the high roadfrom Bodmin to Truro, and flows south or south by 
west to Orompound and Tregony, receiving in its course tiie water of 
a number of brooks. From Tre^ny it flows south-west 5 or 6 miles 
into the Mopus Road, formed Iv the waters of St. dementis Cre^, 
which rises near St ^chael or St Ifitchell and flows south by west, 
and of the rivOTi St Allen, Kenwin, and another, which meet at 
Truro just before ^ey join St Clement’s Creek, ihom its junction 
with the Mopus Road the Fal flows southward into Garrick or Carrsg 
Road, where it is joined by a river from the neighbourhood of 
Redruth. Falmouth Harbour is an inlet of Carriok Road on the 
west side; St. Mawes Harbour is another inlet on the east Road. The 


whola eourse of the Fal is about 20 miles, of whkh nearly half is 
tide water. Ckuniek Road, with Its inlets, is redioned one cf the fllnest 
haibonza m Great Britain. The Seaton and t h* Hoot are two 
rivers risii^ not far from Liskeard and flowing soutii into the isn; 
the Beaton on tho aaat and the Looe on tiie west of the town ef 
Liakaerd. The Beaton, which is the longer of the two, ia rather moie 
than 10 milea long: The Looe, whkh falls into the sea between the 
towns of East Looa and Waat Loo^ is joined near its ontfoU by the 
Black Looe. The tide flows iinr a aboridiatanoenp both these stremna. 
Anothw river of neariy similar name (the JLoo) which runs by Helston, 
forms a lake or pool immediately Wow that town. The Hd, or 
Hdford, is a small river, renuukable only for its huge nstuaiy, wMoh 
praetrates about 4 or 5 milea inland, nearly half tiie length of the 
river. The mouth of the Hal ia between Nare Point and Bosemi^ton 
Poin^ near Falmouth. The river Heyl, which foils into St Ives’ Bay, 
is about as long as the Hel, uid has also a hu:g^ ssstuaty. The 
. jBstuaiy of the Hel forms a haven for vessels of 200 tons; that of the 
Heyl, owing to a bar at the mouth, is accessible only to sloops of 
not more thiui 100 tons burden. 

Cornwall has three navigable canala The Budo and Holsworthy 
Canal, part of the course of which is in this county, runs eastward 
from Bude Haven to near the channel of the Tamer, ^m which point 
the Bude and Launceston Canal branches off to t^ south-south-east 
to Launceston. The chief object of these oanaLi is to facilitate the 
intioductiou of Welsh coal, and the carrying of shelly sand from tiie 
coast to the interior to be used as manure. The Liskeard and Looe 
Canal runs south from Liskeard to the asstuary of the river Looe, 
and ia designed to facilitate the transport of timber, coal, manure, 
and the mineral products of the district. 

The mail road from London to Falmouth passes over a considerable 
part of the county, entering it by Poulston bridge, over the Tamer, 
not for from Launceston, and rutming south-west by Launceston, 
Bodmin, and Truro. Here, and farther south, 'several branth roads 
strike off and afterwards re-unite with the main road, which proceeds 
to the Land’s EniL Another road froip London by Exeter and 
Tavistock crosses the Tamer at New bri^^, and runs south-west by 
Callington, Liskeard, and Lostwithiel, St. Austell, and Qmmpouod, to 
'i'ruro. The mail-coach roads are very good. 

Geology, Mineralogy, dec .—The rocks which predominate in Cornwall 
are among the lowest In the arrangement of tho strata of our island, 
and belong to the primitive and transition classes. The high land 
which oooupies the centre of this peninsular county, and extends 
from between Launceston and Bodmin on the north-east to tho Land’s 
End on the south-west, is composed of granite, which in several 
extensive districts rises to the surface. Occasional veins or shoots 
from this granite formation penetrate northward and southward into 
the superincumbent strata; but they do not generally extend for 
from the principal masses of granite; they are firequently insulated. 
Tho granite of Cornwall contains numerous metallic veins, both of 
copper and tin. It is liable to decomposition, to which cause ia 
ascribed the existence of a tract of loose white kaolin or porcelain 
earth, some miles in extent, near St. Stephen's, between Bodmin and 
Grampouud, and on the south sido of the granite range : this kaolin 
is sent to Worcestershire for use A the porcelain manufacture. The 
decomposition of granite lias probably formed those singular pheno¬ 
mena wMch were once generally regirded as Di-uidical relios, the 
Logan Stone, Cheese-wring, Ao. St. Michael’s Mount, in Mount’s Bay, 
is ^efly composed of granite split into irregular masses. Granite is 
termed by the Cornish miners * grouan.’ 

The rock commonly reposing on the granite ia the * killas ’ of the 
miner, the grauwacke of the geologsts. (De la Beohe.) Qrauwacke, 
indeed, forms the principal roek of ComiralL On the south or south- 
oast side of tho granite formation, the strata dip south-east at an 
angle of about 70 degrees: on the opposite side o£ the granite forma¬ 
tion the dip is nearly north-east. The killas is traversed by veins or 
dykes of granitio and felspar {Knpbyiy, termed by the miners 'Elvan.’ 
These ^kes (or channels in the lan^age of the miners) are rarely 
found in the granite; their genem direction on the surfoce is, 
according to Mr. Qreenough’s Q^logical Map, and the Qeologioid Map 
of the Ordnance Survey, north-east and south-west; they vary from a 
few fothoms to 50 and even 80 fathoms in thickness; and in some 
cases are continuous through a long tract of country. The metallie 
veins, both of tin and c. pper, commonly pass through them, but are 
for the most part narrower when in the Elvan than when in the 
superincumbent and subjacent rocks. RooflngHdate is quarried in 
the killas formation nea Tintagel Head. The meti^c veins 
which contain copper or tin, or both, run usually east and west, and 
penetrate both the granite and oii^-slate; those which contain 
h^, silver, cobalt, or antimony, nm north and south, with little 
exception, and are believed to be always in tiie clay-slate. 

The Lizard Hrad is composed of mioa-alate^ which however 
occupies a very limited area; the nrighbouriag country is composed 
of hornblende and diallage rocks, but»clu^y‘of serpentine. Near the 
Lizard are veins of soap-stone, whioh; when first raised, is so soft that 
it may be kneaded like dough, but becomes friable after being ez|>o^ 
to the air; it is used in the maaufocRire of porodsia. The sarpeutiue 
inoloses and posses into asbestos, and suiall quantities of native 
oopper have been found in it. 
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Thin beds of limmtone ore found in Cornwall, alternating with 
killaa, or grauwaeke; it is of a blue colour, and contains veins of oalca> 
reous spar. Trappean rocks are associated in small quantities with 
the grauwscke, and also with the carbonaceous rocks, which form ^e 
nor^-eastem extremity of the county; Copper and tin are the most 
important minerals of Cornwall, '^e extent of the metalliferous 
veins as well as the depth to which they extend are unknown: no 
minor has yet seen the end or bottom of a vein. Their width varies 
much, from the thickness of a sheet of paper to 30 feet; but they mre 
usually from 1 to 3 feet in thickness. The ores of copper or tin 
do not often occur together in the same vein at any great depth.. If 
tin be discovered firs^ it sometimes disappears, after sinking 100'feet 
more, and is succeeded by copper; in otlters, tin is found to the depth 
of 1000 feet beneath the surface, almost without a trace of copper; if 
copper be first discovered, it is veiy rarely if ever succeeded by tin. 
It is seldom that cither ore is found nearer to the surface than 80 or 
100 feet. If a copper vein meeto one of tin, it usually passes through 
it, and heaves it out of its course. The veins not metalliferous 
usually pass through the tin and copper veins, or lodes, as they are 
termed: those non-metalliferoiu veins have their course usually north 
and south. 

The copper and tin mines, excepting some mines chiefly of tin. 
near CaUiu^n, are south-west of the rivers Alan and Fowoy. The 
chief mining district extends from St. Agnes on the north coast by 
Redruth to the neighbourhood of Uelston and Marazion; and -some 
mines arc worked west of Marazion. St. Austell is in the centre of 
another but loss extensive mining district near the south coast. 

The lead.mineB of Cornwall are not numerous, though the ore has 
been discovered in many parts of .the county. Silver ores have been 
obtained from several mines in Cornwall, chiefly in lodes or cross 
eouiBcs in the grauwacke. In Herlaud mine, near Gwinnear, silver 
had in 1839 been raised to the value of 8000f.; at Dalcoaib mine to 
about 2000?.; while at Wheale Duchy, near Callington, which is new 
granite, and at the 10 fathom level, a course of silver ores oocomponied 
by native silver occurred for 3 fathoms in length, yielding about 
200/. per fathom. (De la Beche.) Gold has been found in the tin 
streams. Iron oro is also obtained, and shipped to Wales. Zinc, 
antimony, cobalt, and arsenic are procured, as well as some other of 
the aemi-metala Freestone of different qualities is quarried. 

The quantity of copper ore sold at the public ticketings during 17 
years, 1833-49, amounted to 2,499,782 tons of 21 cwt., computed to 
yield in all 195,793 tons of fine copper; the total value in money 
being reckoned at 14,456,600/. These figures give a yearly average of 
147,046 tons ore, 11,517 tons fine copper, and 850,388/. in money 
value. The average per centage of copper obtained during the 
whole period was 7|; the highest average was 8-^ in 1849; the lowest 
was 7 Vk in 1842. The ore is purchased by eight firms in South Wales; 
one house, that of Williams and Co., purchased in 1849 ore to the 
amount of 3.5,126 tons, and tho value of 204,748/. The total amount 
of lead ore raised in Cornwall duiing the year 1848 was 10,494 tons; 
from which the quantity of lead smelted was 6614 tons. 

In summing up his notice of the mineral produce of the district, 
Sir H. T. De la Beche observes, ** If we estimate the value of the 
metals annually raised in Great Britain and Ireland at about 
10,597,000/., and consider that of this sum the iron amounts to 
8,000,000/., the value of the remaining metals would bo 2,697,000/., 
of wUch Cornwall and Devon would furnish about 1,340,000/., or 
more than one half, leaving 1,257,000/. for the value of all the metals, 
with the exception of iron, raised in other parts of the rmited kiimdom. 
The two great metallic products of this district are copper and tin' 
of the former it yields ono-third, and of the latter nine-tenths of thi 
whole supply of copper and tin furnished by the British Islands and 
all the oountries of the continent of Europe.” 

(De la Beche, * Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon,’ &o. 

< Transactions of Geological Society;’ * Transactions of Geological ^ciety 
of Cornwall;’ Boase, ‘Treatise on Prihuu^ Geology;’ Ordnance Sur¬ 
vey; Oreonou^, and Society for Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
Geological Mapa) 

Olitaate, Sou .—Cornwall being situated between two seas, is more 
subject to variations of weather than most other counties; the moun¬ 
tains attracting &e clouds, charged with moisture, which the prevalent 
west winds bring from the Atlantic. From this cause, the harvest 
is not in general so eariy as in Uie more inland counties, which are in 
a more northern latitude by two or three decrees. The soil of tin 
mountainous districts is extremely barren ana unprdductive; but in i 
few of the vales a tolerably rich soil is found, well adapts to the 
growth of com, roots, and artificial grasses. Tlie substratum of tiu 
whole county being rocky, and date being the predominating rocki 
the surface consists chiefly of an argillaoeous earth produced by the 
decomposition of slate, mixed with various portions of veg^bh 
matter accumulated in the course of ages. The soil is loose anc 
porous. The most fertile lands are found from. Endellion to St 
Colombo,-on the north coast, in the peninsula which terminates in the 
Idaard Point, the neighbourhood of Buryan and St. German’s, the 
lands near the Fowey, and a great part of the hundred of Stratton. 

The soil and climate of Comwiil are peculiarly favourable to tb 
growth of potatoes, of which two abundwt crops are sometimes pro¬ 
duced in one sssson, an early crop taken up in June, and a second in 
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lotober. The principal cattle in Cornwall are of the Devonshire 
treed. The old Comii^ breed, which was a small black mountain 
ireed, is nearly extinct, as are likewise the small Cornish sheep: th^ 
bave been superaedsd by better breeds. 

Tho county is rather bare of trees. Many proprietors however 
Itave planted on a large scale; and some forest-txees rear their heads 
L>n many eminences, to the great improvement of the faoe of the 
sountrv. 

In mining districts the land is naturally barren; but many 
spots are eultivided by the miners, to whom small patches of barren 
soil have bmn lot at a low rent, on condition of their building 
labitations for themselves and families. 

JHvUiotu, T<Aon$, Ae .—^Comwail was formerly divided into seven 
undreds—Conarton, Fawiton, Pawton, Rialton, Stratton, Tibesta or 
'ibestema, and Winneton or Winnenton. There are now nine hun¬ 
dreds : Stratton hundred and East hundred, on the east along the 
'>auk of the Tamer; Lesnewth and West hundreds, to the west of 
ihese; Trigg hundred, to tiie west of Lesnewth; Pyder and Powder 
mndi^s, west of Trigg and West hundreds; and Penwith and 
^.errier at the western end of the county. 

The number of parishes in the county is about 205. The number 
tf market towns is 86, namely:—St. Agnm, St. Avstuli., St, Blazey, 
Bodmix, Boscastle, Bossinbt, CaUing^n, Camborne, Camelfoiu), 
St. Coluvb Majob, St. Daye, Faluouth, Fowoy, St. Gkkuans, 
Graxnpound, Heibtox, St. Ivbs, Launceston, Liskeard, East Looe, 
West Looe, LosTWiTHiEt, Marazion, St. Mawes, Mevagissey, Padstow, 
I’knbtn, Penzance, Polperro, Redruth, Saltasb, Stratton, Tregony, 
Truro, Tywardreath, Wadebridge. The places printed in small 
napitftla are noticed in distinct articles; the remainder, with the 
unall sea-port town of Hayle, and a few of the more important 
illages, we notice here; the population is that of 1851. 

iS<. Agna, on tho north-wert coast, 26 miles W.S.W. from Bodmin, 
population of the parish 6674, being a decrease since 1841 of 1081, 
occasioned by the less prosperous state of the mines and by emigra¬ 
tion. St. Agnes is a small town, in a district which contains numerous 
mines. The market is held on Thursday. There is a harbour at 
Trevenaunce, in this parish; the pUebard fishery bos been established 
here since the beginning of the present century. There are Dissenting 
places of worship, and a Free school. Opie, the painter, was bom at 
St. Agnes. St. Agnes Beacon is on a pyramidal bill near tlio town, 
621 feet above the level of the sea; it is formed out of on anoient 
cairn or tumulus, and was used os a beacon during the alarm of 
nvasion in the beginning of the present century. 

i». Blasty, anciently called Landreth, 9 miles S. from Bodmin: 
population of the parish 3670. The town has increased of late in 
consequence of tho prosperous state of the mines in the vicinity. St. 
Blazoy was in 1845 made a perpetual curacy. Tho church has been 
rebuilt. I’We am in the town places of worship for Dissenters, and 
a National sebooL The public buildings are a market-house and a 
post-office. Near St. Blazoy is the Troffrey viaduct, a remarkable 
gnupte structure, erected at tho cost of tho late Mr. Treffrey, 
ing across the vidley of Ct^miers a railway and a stream for mining 
purposes. The streatn flows in a passive under the roadway. ^ 

jBoKctutle (whioh name is a corruption of Bottreux Castle) is situ¬ 
ated on a steep hiU on tho north-west coast, not far from Tiutagel 
Head, 19 miles N. by W. from Bodmin; population of tho parishes 
in which the town is situated, Forrabury 379, and Minster 479. 
l^soastle is a poor little place, but in a very romq.ntic situation. It 
has a wee^y market. ’There is a pier, to whioh vessels come with 
coals. The harbour is very much exposed to boisterous seas. Near 
the market-place ore the remains of an anoient ohuneh or obapel. 
During summer the Boscastle fishermen capture numerous seals. 

Callington, population of the parish 2146, is 22 miles E. from 
Bodmin. The situation of the town is low and unpleaswt, at tiie 
foot of Kingston Down; the buildings, with the exception of the 
church, ore mean and unimportant; the houses are ohiefly arranged 
in one broad street. The church was erected or rebuilt about the 
middle of the 14th century, Nioholas de Asheton or Asdieton, one 

of the justices of the K^a Bendi, who was buried here. In the 
chunsh^wd is an ancient sculptur^ cross. There are places of 
worship for Dissenters. A market is held on Wednesdays for com 
provisions. Several extensive mines ue worked in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Callington was the last town in Cornwall admitted to the 
right of Mwdieg members to Parliament, not having acquired that 
privilege till 1586. It was disfranchised by the Reform Act of 1882. 
lut Hul (1067 feet Ug^), which rises immediately above Callington, 
affords from ite summit one of the finest views in the west of 
England. 

C'am5onte, population of the town 6647, is 28 miles B.W. frrom 
Bodmin, in the midst of the. mining diatriots. The town is neati^ 
buUt. The church is a fine spedmen of the granite churches of this 
county, built in the perpendicular Englitii style; it has a tower, and 
contains a carved pulpit of wood, and an alter-piece of Sienna marble. 
There are places of worship for different olasses of Methodists. The 
market, established in 1802, is oonsiderabla; it is held on Saturday; 
the market-house was built by Lord De Dunstonville. 

St. Ikvgo, popiUation of the paiidi of Qwennap, in wbidi the town 
is situated, 10,465, is 26 miles N.W. from Bodmin, and about 2 milM 
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E.N.E. ftom Hedrnih. It appears to have fallen much into decay ; of late 
yean it baa recovered, owing to the extension of mining operations. 
There was formerly a chapel, which is said to have been much resorted 
to by pilgrims in former days, and from the resort of these pilgrims 
arose a market, which was afterwards given up. The market now 
held on Saturdays for batchers' meat and other proyisions, was 
established some yeara since for the benefit of the mineie. A new 
chapel was consecrated at St. Days in 1828. There is near St. Daye 
a curious amphitheatre of rude construction, called GKvennap Pit, 
supposed to have been of British origin j it was selected by Wesley as 
a place for public preaohbg, and is still used by his followers at some 
of their anniversaries. 

population of the parish 1606, is on the right bank of the 
river Fowey, near its mouth, about 11 miles S. by B. from Bodmin. 
The scenery around riiis town is very picturesque. The rocks about 
Polrusn, on the opposite side of the river, rise to a considerable 
height, and are broken into rude cliffs and bold promontories. At 
the mouth of the haven are the ruins of two square stone forts or 
blockhouses, one on each side, built in the reign of Kdward IV. to 
protect the entrance. The harbour is commodious; it is now defended 
by two modem batteries, and by a fort oalIe<l St. Catherine, which 
was built in the reign of Henry VIII. The town is built in a very I 
straggling manner, the houses extend a considerable way along the I 
haven, and the streets are so narrow and full of angles as to 1 m almost' 
impassable for carriages. Most of tho buildings are of stone. The 
church is a spacious and lofty fabric of tho perpendio\ilar style. A 
chaml called St. Catherine's Chapel, which gave name to St. Cathe¬ 
rine's Hill, existed here in Lelond’s time. There is a spacious market- 
house with a town-hall over it. A public walk overlooks the town and 
harbour. The chief business of B'owey consists in catching and curing 
pilchards, in which many vessels are employed. Fowey is a corporate 
town ; the cori>oration consists of a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, 
and a towu-clork. This town sent members to Parliament from the 
time of Queen Elisabeth; it was disfranchised by the Refoi’m Act of 
1832. There is a market on Saturday. There are two Free schools, 
and an almshouso for eight poor widows. The harbour is safe, and 
lias excellent anchorage. The tovmsmen of Fowey acquired wealth 
by feats of war and piracy in the wars of Edwsid. I. and III., and 
Henry Y., and their wealth enabled them to increase the commerce 
of the town to a great extent. Fowey furnished 47 ships to the fleet 
of Edward 111. before Calais, being more than any other port in 
England, and 770 men, a num^r second only to tho number furnished 
by the port of Yannouth. The French btimt the town in 1457. 
When peace was made between England and France in the time of 
Edward IV., the Fowey men still kept up hostilities, for which the 
king ordered their fleet to be confiscated. Fowey also dbtinguished 
itself against tho Armada in 1588, and the fact is recorded by a 
{tainting in the church. Place House, the seat of the Treffrey family, 
is at Fowey. 

Orampound, population of tho township 688, is 17 miles N.W. by N. 
from Bodmin. The river Fal flows through tho town, tho greater 
part of which is to the east of that river, and consists of one main 
street on the declivity of a hill. A small chapel of ease and a 
granite cross are in the town. The market, which is small, is held 
on Saturday. Qrampound is a corporation by prescription. It sent 
members to Parliament from the reign of Edward VI. until 1821, 
when it was disfranchised for bribery. 

Hayle, population returned with the parishes of Phillack and St. 
Erth, in which it is situated, is a small town and port on the shore 
of the inner basin of St. Ives' Bay, about 6 miles S.K from St. Ives. 
The principal object of interest is ^e iron-foundry, in which are cast 
cylinders of the largest sise, not only for the mines in Cornwall but 
also for exportation. A large work of this kin^ was sent several 
years ago from Hayle to Holland, for the drainage of the Haarlem 
lake. 'There was formerly at Hayle a ' copper-house,’ in which exten¬ 
sive smelting operations were carried on, but it is now found to 
bo a cheaper method to carry the ore to Swansea to be smelted 
in the vioinity of coal-mines. Vessels of 200 tons burden can now 
enter the port of Hayle, in consequence of the erection of a 
breakwater, by which the sand has bron prevented from filling up 
the harbour. Three steamers sail weekly ratween Hayle and Bristol. 

Boat Looe, population of the ohapelry 970, is on the left bank of the 
river Looe, which here falls into the sea, about 18 miles S.E. from 
Bodmin. It is built on a flat piece of ground between the river Looe 
and the sea, and is described as a labyrinth of short narrow dirty 
alleys, above which rises the low embattUd tower of a little chapel of 
ease. On the land side rises a high steep bill. On the bright above 
the town are numerous gardens in which throughout th|{ year the 
myrQe and the geranium flourish in the open air. East. Looe is 
united with West Looe on the opposite side of the river by a bridge 
141 yards long, but only 6 feet 2 inohes wide. The inhabitants are 
chiefly engaged in tho pilchard fishery. -The harbour admits vessels 
of 100 tons, and is protected by a mtterv. There is a market on 
Saturdav. The town was incorporated by Queen Elisabeth, and 
returned members to Parliament from the time of EUsabeth to the 
^Bsing of the Reform Act of 1832, by which it was disfranchised. 
There is on Endowed Free school for teaching mathematics, Mpeciallv 
those blanches conneoted with navigation. East Looe uniM with 


Fowey in ««nding a member to a council of trade held at Westminster 

furnished 20 vessels and 816 men to 

the fleet of Edward III. 

Wat /jooe, population 746, is separated from East Looe by the 
River Looe. A clmpel West Lo^ dedicated to St. Nicholas has 
been converU^ into a guildl^l. The market has been long clis- 
continued. This pla^ was incorporated by Queen Elisabeth; the 
corporation consists of 12 buigesses, including the mayor. It sent 
members to Parliament from the time of Edward VI. but was 
disfranchised by the Reform Act of 1832. Opposite the Looes is Sk 
George’s, or Looe Island, about 14 acres in extent; beyond it are 
some rocks, known as Rennie’s Rooks; a rock between tho island and 
the mainland is criled Midmain. 

St. Mama, population of the parish of Sk Just 1557, is situated on 
M arm of the Oarrick Road, about 30 miles S.aW. from Bodrniu. It 
is a wiwtuhed little place, consisting of one street at the base of a hill 
n^r the sea, and oontaining a few houses inhabited by fishermen and 
pilots. There is here a chapel built by the marquis (now duke) of 
Buckingham, in 1812. A castle built by Hcniy VIII., nearly at tho 
same time as Pendennia Castle, on the other side of tho roadstead, 
but much inferior to it in size, is now used os a residence for the 
lieutonant-goveraor. The market on Friday is very small. Sk Mawes 
returned two members to parliament from 1562 up to the passing 
of tho Reform Act of 1832, by which it was disfranchised. 

Mtvagiuey, population of the parish 2022 (a decrease of 288 since 
1841 is ascrib^ to the ravages of cholera in 1849 and to a decline in 
trade), on tho coast of the channel, on Mevagissey Bay, 17 miles S.B.W. 
from ]^dmiu. The inhabitants are chiefly dependent on the pilchanl 
fishery. Ships of 100 tons may ride securely in tho pool or basin of 
Mevagissey. The market, which is held by prescription, is oA Satur¬ 
day. So alarmed were the fishermen by the ravages of cholera in 
1849, that they took their families in their boats to Fowey Haven. 
On this occasion the houses and streets of Mevagissey ‘ received the 
advantage of a thorough cleansing. 

Paditow, population of the parish 2224, at the mouth of the river 
Alan, or Camel, which here forms a wide oestuary, is 15 miles N.B. 
from Bodmin. The town is in a vale, adorned with gardens on oach 
side, and the beauty of the sitnatiou is iucrensod by the sostuary, 
which, when the tide is up, presents a clear expanse of water 
apparently land-locked by the granite clifis which form the banks. 
The harbour is the beat on the northern const of Cornwall, aud, thougit 
the entrance is much obstructed by sand, is capable of receiving 
vessels of great burden. The streets are in general narrow, and many 
of the buildings antiquated; but the town has been mui^ improved 
within the last half century by the erection of many new houses; the 
general roofing is a fine blue slate. There are au excellent pier, a 
custom-house, several quays and shipwrights’ yards, and a workhouse, 
with a school-room over ik A stcam-vesscl plies between Padstow and 
Bristol. The church, which is in the perpendicular style, bos been 
lately repaired and fitted -with stained-glass windows. It contains a 
curious old fonk In the time of Lelimd the town carried on a con¬ 
siderable trade with Ireland and Wales; the chief imports now are 
coals and iron from Wales, timber from Nprwaj', and various goods 
from Bristol; com, malt, and block-tin ore exported. The market is 
on Saturday. There are hero a small Endowed school, and day 
schools, established by voluotom subscription. The place appears to 
have had anciently the name of Adelatowe or Aldestowe, and in the 
Cornish language Lodeuek. 

P(dpa'ro, population of the town about 800, is on tho coast between 
Plymouth and Fowey, about 16 miles S.E. from Bo<lmin. Tho situa¬ 
tion of this little town is singularly romantic, the bouses being on the 
side of two steep rocky hills, forming a very narrow valley, through 
which there runs a small river. The harbour will accommodate vessels 
of 150 tons; it is protected by a double pier. An extensive hook and 
line fishery is carried on; there is also a pilchard fishery; and some 
trade is carried on in coals, limestone, and grain. The market is held 
weekly on Friday. There are In the town Endowed Chiurity schools 
for boys and i^ls. 

Saltath, population of tho chapelry 1621, on the right bank of the 
Tamer, a little above its junction with the L 3 rober, 29 miles E.S.E. 
from Bodmin, is built on tho ascent of a steep hill, the summit of 
which is orowned by a chapel of ease and the town or mayoralty hall. 
Beneath the town-hall i an open market-place. The principal street 
is at right angles to tho river: a la^o proportion of the houses are 
of stone quarried in tho rock on whiw the town stands, intermingled 
with others built of brick Borne of the houses are fronted with 
p^ter, others with slate. Saltaah is now chiefly inhabited by fisher¬ 
men. Borne trade is earned on in malk The market is on Saturday. 

the c^pel of ease, there are IXiasenting meeting-houses, and a 
kVee school. Saltash was tmide a free borough in the reign of John 
or Henry III. The borough sent two members to parliament from the 
time of Edward VI.; it was disfnmahiaed by tho Reform Act of 1832. 

Tregony, population of the pariah ef Tregnny Sk James, in which 
the borough is rituat^ 846. The boundaries of the town extend 
into the o^oining*parishes. Tregony is situated on the left bank of 
the river Fal, 18 tnilen N.N.W. from Bodmin; it was formerly of some 
oonsequence, but it gradually decayed as Truro increased in impr^ 
anoe. The houses are chiefly arraiiged in one long street on the aide 
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of a hill sloping down to the Fal, over which there is a bridge. The 
parish church of Cuby is in the upper part of the town. The market 
IS on Satunltty. From the time of Queen EUsabeOi two members 
were returned to parliament from Tregony until the borough was 
disfnmohisod by the Reform Act of 1832. Tregony is considered to 
have been a Roman station, Cenium or Voluba. 

l^ardreath, population of the pariah 3287, situated about 5 miles 
S. by W. from Lostwithiel, has increased considerably within the last 
30 years in consequence of the success of mining operations. A 
Benedictine priory foimmly existed here. Besides the parish church, 
there are a Nationid school, a post>ofiBoe, and a markot>house. 

Waddtridge, population about 850, is situated at the head of the 
sestuary and on both sides of the river Camel or Alan, about 6 mUes 
N.W. wm Bodmin, and 230 miles W.S.W. from London. The river 
Alan is here crossed by a bridge of 17 arches, which was erected in 
the time of Edward IV., chiefly through the exertions of the then 
vicar of Egloshayle, who also left an annuity to keep it in repair. In 
the town are a ^xmrietory Episcopal chapel, chapek for Wesleyan 
and ABBociation Methodists and Independents, National schools, a 
library, and a savings bank. The market is held on Friday; fairs are 
held on May 12th, June 22nd, and October 10th. A nmway from 
Wudebridge to Bo^in affords facilities for conveying the produce of 
the copper and iron mines for shipment at Wodobridge, and for 
carrying to the interior the imports received at the port, as well as 
soa-soud to be used os manure. Borne com is exports; the river is 
navigable for vessels of 150 tons burden. 

The following lure among the more important villagei^ with the 
population in 1851, and a few other particulars :— 

Jiude, wiitten s^o Budehmm, and Budeham, population of the 
pariah of Stratton, in which it is situated, 1690, is a small bathing 
village on the north-west coast, 14 miles N.W. by N. from Launceston. 
It is much frequented in summer. The formation of the canal from 
Bade to Launceston, commenced in 1819, has been productive of 
much advantage to the district. The canal has its outlet here into a 
shallow bay, in which a great accumulation of sand constantly takes 
place. At low water the farmoni remove the sand in immense quan¬ 
tities to be used for manure. As much as 4000 horse loads has been 
carried off in one day. The carriage of sand to the inland parts of 
the county foitns a considerable part of tho trafiic on the canal. 
From tbo heaviest seas the bay is sheltered by an embankment. In 
Bude village is the residence of Mr. Qumoy, the inventor of the Budo 
light. Kiikhamptxin, formerly written Killuunland, population of the 
parish 1221, is near the border of the cotmty, 16 miles N. by W. from 
Launceston. Tho extensive reservoir of the Bude Canal is partly in 
this parish. The parish church, an ancient structure, is said to be 
uno of the finest in ComwalL The south doorway is remarkable for 
its curious mouldings and numerous grotesque beads. In the church 
is a handsome monument to Sir Bevllle Grenville. Tho Kov. James 
Ifei-vey, when curate of this parish, wrote here his * Meditations 
among the Tombs.' Landew^muik, population of the parish 430, 
&0 mUes SLW. by S. from Bodmin. In thw parish, which is the most 
southerly in England, the Lizard Point is situated. The church has 
a Norman doorway and inscribed front in good preservation. An 
ancient cross constructed of granite stands between the church and 
Lizard Point. .On the coast are some magnificent caverns and bold 
and picturesque cliflk. MUlbrook, population of the parish of Maker, 
in which it is situated, 2822, forms with Dodbrook in Devon one 
town. There is here a new district chapel. A portreeve is elected 
annually. From the summit of Maker tower an extensive and beauti¬ 
ful jprospect is obtained. Morwinatow, population of the paritii 1094, 
is Bituat^ on tho coast, in the most northerly pariah of the county. 
Tho church, which is a good-sized building, stands near the shore; 
its^ site commands an extensive aeo-view. The cliffs here rise to the 
height of 420 foet; the coast is dangerous for vessola St. Neat, popu¬ 
lation of the parish 1628, is 4 miles N.W. from Liskeard. The jMunsh 
church contains some very fine specimens of stained glass, in restoring 
which the late Rev. R. O. Qrylls of Helston laid out upwards of 
The church was built in 1480 : it is 116 feet long by 55 feet 
broad. It bos a tower, which is 71 feet high. At the period of the 
Domesday Survey there was a college here called Neotstow. Dozmare 
Pool, an inland lake of about a mile in circumference, 890 feet above 
the sea, is situated on tbo moons at the northern extremity of tho 
poritii of St. Ncot. This pool ie r^^arded with supenttitious fear 
the country people, who have many legends respecting it. Ry a trench 
cut through a marsh at the wesi^ end of the pool, its waters now 
find their way to the river Fowey. Near the lake is • remnant of 
antiquity called the Four Hole Cross, on the line of road from 
Bodmin to Launceston. It is decayed and impeifeotk two holes only 
now remaining. This is supposed to be one of the oldest crosses in 
Cornwall. Perranzahvloe, or Perran in the Sand*, population of the 
parish 3114, about 20 mUes S.W. from Bodmin, is ohiray remarkable 
for the successive ongulphment in the sands of two of its bhurches. 
In 1885 the remains of the original parish church, supposed to have 
been embedded in the send since the 9th century, were diaoovered, 
and a apace around the building cleared. It is sm^l, and of rude 
construction: it has been named St. Perran's Oratory. About a mile 
and a half from the present parish church is an amphitheatre^ called 
Penan's Round, which hoc seven ranges of seats, and is apparently 


capable of accommodating about 2000 persons. Here it is supposed 
important meetings were held, or games and plays performed for tho 
amusement of the Cornish inhabRaats in aneiwt times. During 
summer the village of Perran Perth is frequented by numerous 
visiterB. Stokedimdtmd, population of the parish 2596, is 6 miles 
S. by E. from Latmoeston. The pariah ohurch is a fine old gothio 
buUding, and has a tower with 8 bells. Cider is made here. The 
mines are in a flourishing condition. Jn this parish is Kit or Kite 
Hill, the stunmit of Hingston Down, 1067 feet above the sea, one of 
the stations of the Trigonometrical Survey. On Kit Hill the ]^U!]ia* 
meut of Tinnors, both of Devon and Cornwall, rued to assemble in 
anoient timra once in seven years. Torpoint, population of the parish 
of Antony 3201, a village of modom ori^, at the south-eastem 
angle of the county. By a steam-brid^, plying every quarter of an 
hour during the day, communication is kept up with Devonport on 
the opposite side of the Tamer, distant about a mile, A chapel of 
ease was opened here in 1820. 

IHviiiona for Beeleauutical and Legal Parpoaea .—Cornwall was 
anciently a diocese by itself; the see appears to have been originally 
fixed at St. German's and thence removed to Bodmin, where it 
continued until it was united with the see of Crediton. Out of this 
imion rose the see of Exeter, in the diooese of which Cornwall is now 
included. The limits of the county nearly coincide with those of 
the archdeaconry of Cornwall. The' Census of Religious Worshm' in 
1851 gives the Mlowiug return in reference to the county of Corn¬ 
wall:—PUces of worship—Wesleyan Methodist, 412; Chnroh of 
England, 265; Bible Christian, 182; Wesleyan Association, 93; 
Primitive Methodist, 38; Independent 37; Baptist 26; Society of 
Frionds, 12; Roman Catholics, 7; Wesleyan Reformen^ 6; others, 27; 
total number, 1104. The total number of sittings provided was 
262,911. By tho Poor-Law Commissioners tho county is divided into 
13 Unions: St. AustoU, Bodmin, Camelford, St. Columb Major, 
Falmouth, St. Germans, Helston, Launceston, Liskeard, Penzance, 
Redruth, Stratton, and Truro. 'Those Unions include 223 parishes 
and townships with an area of 836,092 acres, and a population in 
1851 of 363,965; but the botmdories of the Unions are not strictly 
co-extensive with those of the county. Cornwall is in tho westom 
circuit. Tho assizes and quarter sessions are held at Bodmin. The 
county jail is at Bodmin, and another older county jaU at Launceston, 
which is used at the assizes. 

This county is however under a peculiar jurisdiction, which 
requires notice here—that of tho Duke of CornwaU. The duchy of 
Cornwall was created in 1337 in favour of Edward the Black Prince, 
and settled by Act of Parliament on the eldest son of the king of 
England. Tho duke eqjoyed large revenues, arising from tho lord¬ 
ship of oasties, boroughs, aud manors^ granted to him in ComwsR 
and Devonshire; the profits arising from the coinage of tin, aud 
various other sources. The annual revenue on the average of the 
three years subsequent to tho death of the Black Prince was 
2493f. 7s. 3j<f.; the clear revenue iu the 15th year of Henry VlII. 
amounted to 10,095^ lit. 9^(2.; in the 44th year of Queen Euzabetb, 
in 1602, it had falleu to 45692.12s. 2^d .; and at the publication of 
Messrs. Lysons' 'Magna Britannia’ (1814), the gross amount was 
estimated at 22,0002., of which 85002. arose from the tin-duty in the 
county of Cornwall, and 35002. from tiie rents of manors, finei^ & 0 . 
in the same county: the sources from which the remainder' was 
derived are not mentioned. The tin-duty before the war of 1793 
had been 14,0002. per annum. By an Act passed in the 1st and 2ud 
of Via cap. 120, in lieu of the old coinage duties, a oustoms duty of 
15s. the cwt. fpr tin, and 102. for every 1002. value of tin-ore is imposed. 

The immediate government of tho county was early vested In the 
Duke of Cornwall, who has still his ohanoellor, attorney-general, and 
solicitor-general, and his court of exchequer. He also appoints the 
sheriiEs. The mining-trade is \mder the separate jurisdiction of the 
Stannary Courts; the Lord Warden of the Stannaries and tiie Vice- 
Warden, are at the head of this jurisdiction, with a flmd appeal to 
the duke and his coonoil. The four Stannary Courts ue Foy MorSy 
Blackmore, Tywarnhaile, and Penwith and Kerrier. 

An Act was passed in tiie 6th and 7th Wm. IV. cap. 106, entitled ‘An 
Act for the better and more expeditious Adminia^tion of Justice in 
the Stannaries of Cornwall, and for enlarging the Jurisdiction and 
improving tho Praotioa and Proceedings in ths Courts of ^e Stan¬ 
naries.' By section 4 of this Act, the equitable jurisdiction of tim 
Vice-Warden is extended to all matters connected wi^ working 
of lead, coppea or other metal or metallio minaxals wlt^ the county 
of ComwalL By section 6, tiie Stannary Courts are consolidated, and 
are to be held before the Viee-Warden, who is to have the same 
authority that the stewards had. Other sections wpoint the Vice- 
Warden^ Court to be a Court of Beond, and to be hrid at Truro. 
By the 2nd and Srd Victoria, cap. 58, a Stannary Court’a duty of one 
f ar thin g in the pound sterling was imposed on tin and tinrore. 

Previous to me Reform Act Cornwall had the largest share in the 
parliamentary representation of all tiie English oounties: up to 1821 
it had sent forty-four membrnni^ namel^, two for the ooun^, and two 
each for 21 borough^ none of them of any great importance, and 
some of them utterly insimificont. The county was represented in 
Parliament at the time of the first summons of Edward L, and in 
the latter part of that monarch’s reign it returned two knights of the 
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rilirBi and n^resentatiTea for aix borouglu: to theae ware added 
aeren othera in the reign of Edward VI.; two in the reign of Mary; 
and aix in that of Elixabetii. By the Reform Act the oohnty waa 
fanned into two diviaiona, each returning two membera: and Tarioua 
ohangea were made in the representation of the borougha, making 
the nnmber of members sent by the county only fourteen. 

NcUvral OurioiiUe *.—^The granite roclu of Cornwall present in 
different places an appearance so singular, tiiat they have been 
mistaken for the efforts of human ut in its earliest and rudest stage. 
The Cheesewring oooonies the highest ridge of a hill north of 
Liskeard, one of the hills which gradually decline from Brown Willy 
and Rough Tor, the highmt parts of the county. The summits of 
all these bills are covered with granite cairns in different states of 
min, and their aides are strewed with boulders which have fallen 
teom them. The Cheesewring is a pile apparently consisting of five 
stones piled ono on the other, of whi^ me upper ones are so much 
the largest as to overhang on all sides the lower ones, which form 
their base. The collective height of the whole pile is about 20 feet. 
The formation of this group is ascribed by Dr. M'Culloch solely to 
natund causes. It is, in fao^ the vestige of a much larger mass, the 
later^ parts of which have fallen away, not being so well poised as 
the singular part which yet remains. The granite of Cornwall is in 
general split by fissures, which tend for the most part to the horisontal 
or perpendicular; and by these fissure^dt is divided into cubical or 
prismatic masses. 'Where the rock rises above the surface, the infiuence 
of the atmosphere causes a gradual decay, by which first the angles 
formed by ^e fissures with the extern^ face of the rook become 
rounded, then the surfaces in contact become separated, the masses 
originally migular acquire a curvilinear outline; and if the centre of 
gravity of the whole mass bo high and far removed from the perpen¬ 
dicular of the fulcrum, the upper parts of the mass fall down, and, 
by the continuance of the disintegration, acquire the spheroidid form 
which the granite boulders often exhibit. If however the centre of 
gravity be in the perpendicular of the fulcrum, the mass retains 
its position, as in the case of the Cheesewring, or produces the 
phenomenon that will be next described. 

The Logging (or, as it is commonly written, Logan) Stones are 
stones which are poised on a fulcram, and which rock, when moved 
by Ml adequate force. The most remarkable of these Lodging Stones 
is near the Land’s End, on a peninsula of granite jutting out 200 
yards into the sea, the isthmus still exhibiting some remains of the 
ancient fortification of Castle Treryn. The granite which forms this 

E eninsula is split by i^pendicular and horisontal fissures into a 
eap of cubical or prismatio masses. The whole mass varies in 
height from 60 to 80 or 100 feet; it presents on almost every side a 
perpendicular fiuse to the sea, and is divided into four summits, on 
one of which, near the centre of the promontory, the stone in question 
lies. The general figure of the stone is irregular; its lower surface 
is not qnito flat, but swells out into a slight protubenmee, on which 
the rock is pois^. It rests on a surface so biclined, that it seems as 
if a small alteration in its position would cause it to slide along the 
plain into the sen: for it is within two or three feet of the edge of 
the precipice. The stone is 17 feet in length, and above 82 feet in 
circumference near the middle, and is estimated to weigh neoriy 
66 tons. The vibration is only in ono direction, and that nearly at 
right angles to the length. A force of a very few pounds is sufficient 
to bring it into a state of vibration, even the wind blowing on its 
western surface, which is exposed, produces this effect in a sensible 
degree. The vibration continues a few seconds. There is another 
Ix^Qging Stone at St. Just, and a third at Sithney, which has been 
thrown down; but this near the Land’s End is the largest. This was 
displaced in a firolic a few years since, but was restored, though with 
great diffioul^. 

On the horisontal surfEwe of the granite the action of water has 
formed excavations with rounded Irnttoms, occasionally circular in 
their ouUine, and as regularly spheroidal as if shaped with a turning' 
lathe. They are of various depths, and someumes communi(»te 
with each other. The surfisoe of 'the rock basin quoit* at Cam-brea 
is honeycombed by these hollows. In the parish of Constantine are 
two very ringnlar monuments. One is a huge stone resembling an 
inverted cup or mortar, but not hollow, so regularly formed as to 
present the appearance of art. It is 80 feet in girth and 11 feet 
high, according to Dr. Borlaae. The other monument is a vast stone 
paired on the points of two rooks, so that a man may creep under 
itf it to 88 feet long from north to south, which is its greatest 
dhnension; the breadth firam east to west to 184 feet, and the thick¬ 
ness or vertical dimension is 144 > the circumference is computed 

to be 97 feet, and the girth about 60 feet; it is estimated to weigh 
at least 760 tons. The top is honeycombed by rook basins similar 
to tile rook basin quoit at Carn-brea. There are in Cornwall and the 
Soilly Iries other stones similarly supp(«ted; Ihey are commonly 
desipBOted by the name * Tol-men,* tnat to, hole of stone. (Borlaae, 
'Antiquities of Cornwall.’) 

The cairns on Cam-brea Hill, near Redruth, and the Roche Rooks, 
a little to the left of the rood from Bodmin to* Truro, are of the 
Celtio period; thqr are formed of granite, and owe much of their 
pieturssque form to natural oausesL 
Hiitory and AntiquiNta. —^Before and at the time of the Roman 


mvori^ Coinwi^ was probably included in the territory of the 
two tnbeify tho Damnonii and tho CaruabiL Ptolemrous mentiona 
only the former of these, whom he terms Dumnonii; and they seem 
'b> nave occupied the south-eastern part, comprehending all the 
Chwnel coast. ^ The Carnabii are not wo believe noticed by any 
writer except Richard of Cirencester, who considers that they gave 
to the county the name which it had in the Latin of the i^ddle 
ages, Comul^ It is however more probable tliat the district gave 
mime to the people, and that both Carnabii and Cornnbia contain 
the Celtio root kem or com, signifying a horn. The second part of 
the modem designation of Cornwall *is derived from the Saxon 
Wea^, a name given to tiie Britons, some of whom, on tho Saxon 
invasion, retired into the western part of the island, and maintained 
a long stru^le for their national independence. 

At tat early period this part of the island was frequented by the 
Pheonigtona of Ghuleira (Cadiz), who came hither to procure tin, lead, 
and skins, but especially the first; in return for which they gave 
salt, earthenware, and copper goods. (Strabo, lib. iii. 176). It was 
probably from these Phoenicians that the western extremity of Britain, 
^th the Scilly Islands, obtained the name of the Cassitcrides (' tin 
islands’), from a root which, in some of the oricmtal tongues, as well 
as in Greek, denotes tin. The Greeks appear to have htul some 
knowledge of those ports of the island where tin was wrought, before 
the time of the Roman conquest. 

To this remote period wo may refer some of the rude stone 
monuments which ore still numerous in this part of the island ; and 
to which are generally ascribed a Celtic origin. Rough bloc'ks or 
obelisks standing in pairs, and supposed to be memorials of the 
dead, are found at Dtyft, in the parish of Sancreet, between Penzance 
and the Land’s End, and at Trewren, in Maddem parish, near 
Penzance. There are two stones at Bolleit in St. Buryan or Burian 
(also near the Land’s End) which are a furlong apart, one 12 feet, 
the other 16 feet high. On the downs between Wi^obridge and St. 
Columb are nine mde stone blocks or pillars placed in line, beioring 
north-east and south-west, and called the Nine Maids. The circles 
of stones are numerous in this county, and are generally known by 
the name of Dawns Men, that is, the stone dance. Boskednon circle, 
in the parish of Gulval and Boscawen-dn in St. Buryan, arc formed 
of stones placed at some distance from each other. Boscawen-dn has 
a stone in the centre fixed in the ground, but leaning far forward. 
Other circles are formed by stones not erect, but placed near eadh 
other, so as to form a kind of fence : such as Zenor Circle, between 
St. Ives and Cape Cornwall, and Kerris Roundago, near Penzance, on 
oval inclosure, with four stone pillars at one end, marking out a 
quadrangular space. All these are in the western pari of the county. 
Near Li^eard are three circles, very near each other, formed by erect 
stones placed at some distance; several of the stones have been 
carried away, and others overthrown. This monument is locally 
named ' the Hurlers,’ from a popular superstition in the district. At 
Botallack, in St. Just parish, near Cape Cornwall, are several stone 
circles intersecting each other : and on the hill Cam-Menelez in tho 
parish of Wendron, between Redruth and Helston, is a stone circle, 
having in the middle of it a natural rock of four masses piled on 
each other after the manner of the Cheesewring. There are also in 
Cornwall several circles, which Dr. Borlaae supposes to have been 
devoted to the piurposes of an amphitheatre. They are called ‘ pUn 
an guare,’ 'the plain of sport or pastime.* But some of these, at 
least, are more probably encampments than amphitheatres. 

'Various other antiquities may be noticed here as having probably 
had a British origin, though of uncertain date. There are several 
barrows, or tumuli, compoi^ some of loose stones, others of earth, 
and others of stones and earth mingled. Some of these, on being 
opmed, have been found to contain sepulchral urns; others m the 
Scilly Isles, have an outer ring or edge of laige stones, and within a 
cavity formed by stone walls, with flat stones at the top, and the 
cavify covered with the mound of loose stones or earth. There ore 
also several cromlechs, the top stones of which arc in Cornwall called 
'quoita* The quoit of Lanyon Cromlech to 19 feet long and 47 feet 
in droumference; its thickness varies, being in some parts as much as 
2 feet; it to raised so high that a man can sit on horseback under it. 
It has four upright stones, but one to too short to give it an^ support. 

Among the smaller reli's of antiquity may be mentioned the 
sepulchral urns dug up from some of the bMrrows; celts of both brass 
and stone; spear-heads and broken pieces of copper swords; lumps 
of fine copper, evidently deaifrned for melting; and a considerablo 
nnmber of gold coins foimd in 1749 near Cam-brea Hill, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Redruth. 

There are also in Cornwall several artificial caves or subterranean 
galleries, formed by walls of upipght sttmes, with other stones laid 
across; some of tho galleries extend 80 feet or even 60 feet in length. 
The upright stones, or obelisks, with inscriptions in the Roman 
character, and in the Latin tongue, must be referred to a period subso- 
qnent to the Roman invasion; and firom their inscriptions or symbols, 
several must have been posterior to the introduction of the Christian 
relMon. Other antiquities of British ori^^ wo must pass over. 

^e period at whion Cornwall fell under the power of the Romans 
to not snown. Dr. Boriase ascribes lAe conquest to Agricola; Dr. 
StiUingfleet to Vesparian. As however none of the Roman historians 
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who haTO recorded tbe affidn of Britain notioe the conquest of 
Cornwall, or of the tribes inhabiting it^ it hi proteble that it wm not 
idgnalisod by any great ezploita. Some of the older antiquaries 
deniod that ComuraA ever came under the Roman dominion; but 
apart ftom the improbabilii^ of the rich inines of ^is county escaping 
the notice, or being defenaed from the power of that people, the 

a uantity of Roman coins and other Roman remains found in Oomwall 
iiows that Cornwall shared in the general snbjecUon of South Britain. 
The geography of Cornwall during the Roman period is very obscure. 
Ftolemteus notices the headlands of Antivestoum, or Bolerium, 
supposed to be the Land'a*End; and Ocrinum, or Damnonium, 
supposed to be the Lizard: and Richard of Cirencester mentions also 
the Rsme Head. Ptolemieus mentions the sestuaries of the river 
Tamams, which the name enables us to identify with the Tamer, uid 
the Cenion, probably the Fal, which has the most remarkable eostuary 
west of the Tamer. Of the towns of the Oamnonii, mentiqped by 
Ptolomaius, Voluba, or Yoliba, has been fixed at Tiegony, or Qram- 
pound, or perhaps at Wolvedon, where is a camp, probably Roman, 
on the Fol (the name of which has been suppos^ to be incorporated 
in the word Vobuba), and at Lostwithiel, or elsewhere on tlie Fowey. 
Uzela, which some hsve fixed at Lostwithiel, is more generally regard^ 
now as having been in Somersetshire. Tamare, fixed by Hotriey at 
Saltash, is by others removed into Devonshire to Tamerton. To these 
towns, all mentioned by Ptolemscus, we may add on the authority of 
Richard, Cenia, whose name seems to connect it with the Fal, the 
Cenion of Ftolemecns, but which is nevertheless fixed by some at 
Condurra, on the river Hel, or Helford, where are the remains of a 
Roman camp; Musidum, or Musidunum, which is fixed near Stratton; 
and Holangium, supposed to* be Carn-brea. Two if not three 
Roman roa<ls enter Cornwall from Devonshire. One was the continua* 
tion of the groat road which ran westward from Isca Dumniorum, or 
Exeter, and it is said may be traced on the downs west of Liskeard; 
it is conjectured to have proceedcMi westward by Lostwithiel, St. 
Austell, and Qrampoimd (or Trogony) to Bosaeus, where is a Roman 
camp, near the river Heyl, which falls into S^ Ives’ Bay, and 
thence to Marazion, or rather to St. Michael’s Mount, the presumed 
Ictis of Diodorus. The other road came from the north of Devon to 
Stratton, and is conjectured to have leii towards Bude Haven, which 
was probably tlmn a laige and more important harbour. The exist* 
enco of a third Roman road is doubtful. A road, probably British, 
the direction of which is marked by the occurrence of tumuli, runs 
from the Land’s End, near Redruth, Michel or St. Michael’s, and St. 
Coliimb, towards Stratton. Besides the places above mentioned, 
Launceston has been supposed to be a Roman station. Cornwall was 
included in Britannia Prima. 

Upon the departure of the Romans Cornwall recovered its 
independence, which it maintained for a long time against the 
invading Saxons. The famous Arthur, whoso history has been so 
distorted by fable as to cast a doubt over his existence, is generally 
reputed to have been a native of this county. 

The continued and resistless pressure of the Saxons having driven 
westward those Britons who refused to boar the yoke of the invaders, 
Cornwall and Devonshire became the place of refuge to many. It 
wiis probably about this time that part of the superabundant popu¬ 
lation thus compressed into the extremity of the island took refuge 
in Bretagne, already colonised by their countrymen, and gave to a 
district were (Cornouailles) the name of the country th^ had left. 
The Cornish Britons and those of Wales appear to have recognised 
one supreme authority until the middle of the century, when 
Cadwalodyr, the last British sovereign, abdicated his throne, and 
went to Romo, where he died. Upon his death, A.D. 680, Ivor, son of 
Alain, king of Bretagne, was sent by his father with a powerful fleet 
to obtein the crown, and met at first with considerable success^ 
defeating the West Sakoiis, and obtaining possession of Cornwall, 
Devonshire, and Somersetsbiro : he was however afterwards driven 
fr«>m the island by the West Saxon king Keutwiu. hVom this period 
till the reign of Egbert the Britons were exposed to the constant 
hostility of the Saxons. During the reign of Egbert’s successors 
little is known of the history of Cornwall until we come to the time 
of Athehtan, by whom the whole country, including the Scilly Isles, 
was reduced and incorporated with the now consolidated kii^dom of 
England. From this time the provincial histoiy of Cornwall ofTers 
little to interost the reader for many centuries. Some ravages of the 
Danes and some intestine commotions ore the only memorable events. 
The attempt of Henry Do la Pomeroy to seize St. Michael’s Mount 
in order to support the rebellion of Prince John against his brother 
Richard I. is noticed under MARAZloif. 

Of the obscure and troubled period over which our historical 
notice extends Cornwall retains many memorials in the camps and 
eorth'WOTb, which are more numerous in this county than in any 
other. These are for the most part nearly round or oval, a form 
which induces us to refer them to any other than a Roman origfai. 
They possibly were formed during the severe and protracted struggles 
of the Comish Britons with the Anglo-Saxons. In many places of 
the oosst a small promontory or portion of the cliff is inclosed by a 
rampart or vallum, running from one edge of the cliff to the other, 
and strengthened on the land-side by a ditch. These, if situation be 
any due to their origin, may bo ascribed to the Danes. The space 


inclosed is oonslderable; in one ease (In the parish of St. Qorran, 
near MevagUMy) it amounts to 100 aoim Onr spaoe forbids a 
description of these works, and a mere oatalonie would be useless. 

The ruins of castles and of monastio establishmenits belong to a 
biter period than the earth-works; but in these Cornwall is not 
remarkably rich. On tiie hills are remains of rude oiroular buildings 
nal lad castles, tho wolls of whioh were formed of dry stones not 
joined with say oement: these must be referred to an early period; 
Dr. Borlase considers them to be of Danish origin. In tiie narrow 
port of the county west of Mount's Bay and St. Ives’, Bay there arc 
no lees than seven of .these castles, one of whioh, Chfln Castle, 
consists of an oval inclosuro surrounded by a wall, whioh Borlaso 
estimates to have been originally 15 feet high, or rather more; 8 feet 
thick at the present top, but thicker at the foundation; outside of 
this is a ditch 30 foot wide; and outsido of this an outer wall, 
probably 10 feet high, and about 6 feet ^ick. The entrance, m^o 
intricate for the purpose of defence, is iuolosod by walls running 
from the outer wall, on one side of the entrance quite to the inner 
wall, and on the other to within throe feet of it: two other walls 
running from the outer to the inner wall serve with the ontronce tu 
divide the ditch into throe parts. Round the outer wall is a ditch. 
The space inclosed by the iuner wall is 125 feet from oast to west, 
and 110 feet from north to south; it is divided into several compai-t- 
ments ranged round the inAde of tho wall. There is a well in the 
inclosuro. 

Of castles intended for residence os well as defence may bo men¬ 
tioned Karu-brd, or Cam-brea Castle, on Cam-brea Hill, near the 
Land’s End. This is very small, scaroely 60 feet long by 10 feet 
wide, built upon a ledge of rook, whoso uneven surface has caused 
groat diversity lu tho level of the rooms upon the ground floor. 
Cam-brea HiU abounds with antiquities: there is an ancient camp of 
irr^Uar form, some oaims, and other antiquities of rough stono. 
Tintagol Castle has been already noticed. [BossiNXV.j For 
Launceston Castle, see Launckstun. 

Troroaton Castle is on an eminence over the river Lyulier, in tho 
parish of St. Stephens, and not far from Saltash. It has a base-court 
surrounded by an embattled wall of irregular form, following the 
shape of the lull on which it stands, and pierced with loop-holea Tho 
keep is on an artificial moimd, at the north-east c<iruer of tho base- 
court, about 30 feet high : the walls of the keep are 30 feet high and 
10 feet thick : it is nearly oval, and its inner dimensions are 66 feet 
by 52 feet. It baa no windows in tho outer wall. In the time of 
WiUiam Rufus this castle was held by the Valletort family. Tu tho 
Cornish rebellion in 1649 (reign of Edward VI.) Trematon Castlo was 
defended for a while against mo rebels by Sir Richard Grenville. 

Of Restormel Castle, in the parish of Lanliveiy, near Lostwithiel, 
the only part now remaining is the keep, a building of large dimen¬ 
sions : it 18 on a steep mound formed out of a rocky hill, aud has a 
deep ditch. The inclosure of the keep is an exact circle of 110 feet 
diameter within; it has walls 10 feet thick at the top: from tho 
present floor of the ground-rooms to tho top of the parapet is 34 ^ 
feet. The castles of Fowey, St. Mawes, and Pendenius are noticed 
elsewhere. 

There are few remains of monastic buildings in Cornwall. The 
church of St. German’s priory is described under St. Gubmams. 
Monastic remains on St. Michael’s Mount have been repaired and con¬ 
verted into a dwelling-house. [Marazion.] Of the monastery of St. 
Beuet, near Lanivet, there are considerable remoina The tower of tho 
church is ^o standing. The chapel of St. Lawrence's Hospital, ne.*!!* 
Bodmin, remaina Morwinstow church, in the northern extremity of 
the county, and Kilhampton or Kilkhampton church, near Stratton, 
are very ancient, being wholly or chiefly of Horman architecture. 
Sheviok church, near St. German’!^ has some portions of early 
English and other portions of decorat^ English architecture. 

In the war of the Roses the Comish men seem to have taken the 
Loncaaterian side, induced mainly by the influence of Sir Hugh 
Courtenay of Booonnoc and Sir John Amndell of Lonhomo; they 
were present in the firid at Tewkesbury, and it was in their country 
(at St, Michael’s Mount) that the Earl of Oxford, one of the Laucas- 
terion leadeits sought to make a stand after that fatal day. lu the 
reign of Henry VIL (1496), they rose in rebellion on oooasion of a 
tax levied to defray the expense of a war with SooUaad. In 1497 
the Comish men wwe i^oin in arms to support Perkin Warbeok, but 
the flight of that pretender caurod the failure of the attempt. The 
change of the religious institutions of the county led to the ohange of 
the common language of Cornwall; the people^ for the most part of 
British descent, wiw comparatively few Saxons settled among tiiem, 
had retained a lang^uaga of their own, a dialeot of the Celtic. The 
introduction of the Englirii church service paved -the way for the 
gradual decline of the Comish dialeot. In the reim of Charles I. some 
aged people near Penryn were quite ignorant of me English langui^. 
In the early part of the last oentury the Comish was still spoken ^ &e 
fishermen and market women near the extreme southern point of 
county. At present this andent tongue is the study of the scholar and 
antiquary alono. Afew manuscripts in it are extant; the moat remark¬ 
able of which ore some interludm partly written in the 16th century- 

In 1696 Penzance aud one or two places near it were burnt by the 
Spaniards. 
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In the grent civil war of Charles I. and his parliament the Cornish 
men seem to have been on the whole in favour of the king. They 
distinguiahed thmselvM on the royalist side at the battle of Lans- 
downe and the siege of Bxistol in 1643 ; and the king in reward of 
their loyalty wrote them a letter of thanl^ which he ordered to be 
printed^ and published* and a copy to be road in every church and 
chapel in the county. In July 1644 the Earl of Essex marched into 
Cornwall at the heM of the parliamentary forces and took possession 
of Laimceston, Saltash, Bodmin, LoatwiUiiel, and Fowey; but being 
followed by the royal army under the king in person was forced to 
retreat to Fowey with his infantry, his cavalry having previously got 
clear off. From Fowey Lord Essex escaped with some other persons 
to Plymouth; but his infantry, 6000 in number, under Major-Qeneral 
Skippon, wore forced to capitulate on September 2nd. In the autumn 
imd winter of 1645 Charles II., then Prince of Wales, spent some 
time in Cornwall: in March 1646 he embarked at Pendennis Castle 
for the Soilly Isles upon the approach of the Parliamentarians under 
Fairfax, who, after defeating iLonl Hopton at Torrington, entered 
Cornwall, forced the royalist cavalry to surrender, and acquired 
possession of the whole county. The royalist army hod been disor¬ 
ganised by the disputes of their leaders. Pendennis CasUe, one of 
the last places in England which held out for the king, surrendered 
in August 1646. The Scilly Islands had some time before been seized 
by tho victorious party, and Prince Charles forced to flee, first to 
.Jersey, and afterwards to Fmnce. In 1648 an attempt to raise forces 
for the king was defeated by Sii* Hardress Waller. The Dutch made 
two attempts on the Cornish coast in the war between them and the 
Commonwealth, but were defeated in both. Since this period the local 
history of Corn%rall presents little that is of general interest. 

Cornwall is mainly a mining county. In 1851 the county pos¬ 
sessed nine savings luinks, at Bodmin, Falmouth, Helston, Laun¬ 
ceston, Liskeai'd, Penzance, Redruth, Truro, and Wadebridge. Tho 
total amount owing to depositors on the 20th of November IS.'Sl was 
603,760/. Sk. 3d. 

COROMAN'DEI. COAST, oi’igiiially Choloinandala, or, according 
to Major Ueiiiiell, the Sora Mandahim of Ptolemrous, is the sea-board 
of the western side of tho Bay of Bengal, extending from Point 
Calimero on the south, in 10" 18' N. lat. and 70" 66' E. long., to tho 
mouth of the Kistnah on tho north, in 15" 45' N. lat. and 80“ 53' E. 
long. Along the coast frotn south to north are Nagore, 'I’l'anquebar, 
Cuddalore, Pondicheny, Madi*as, and Nellore; but throughout its 
w'hole extent, about 350 miles, forming part of the sea-board of tho 
Carnatic, the coast docs not afford any secure port or harbour, and 
owing to tho pi-evalence of the surf it is diflicult to effect a landing 
except by means of boats constructed for the purpose. 

CORON {Koroni), a town in the Morea, on tho west coast of tho 
Gulf of Kalomata (called also Gulf of Koroni), tho ancient Messenian 
Gulf. It appears to stand at or near the site of tho ancient Colonides, 
while tho town of Corono, of which Pausanias speaks os having been 
built by the Messenians when they were reston^d to their country by 
the help of tho Thebans, would seem by tho description which that 
author gives of its locality to have stood farther north on the same 
coast, near the spot whore the village of Petalidhi now stands. Leake 
however makes Korohi occupy the site of Asino ; Colonides ho places 
at Kastclia, where are some ruins of ancient buildings; while the 
French commission places it on tho Bay of Phoonicus to the north¬ 
west of Cape Gallo, tho ancient Acritas. 'I'he present Coron is a place 
of some trade, and exports oil and silk, which arc produced in the 
neighbouring district. 

The town contains a large castle in tolerably good repair, in which 
tho Turkish inhabitants used to re.side before the Greek revolution, 
tho Greek population then occupying the suburb called Vamsi. 
The roadsteul is open and exposed to the south winds, but the bottom 
of the shore being soft sand, vessels driven upon it often escape 
without much damage. Thu town stands on a promontory sur¬ 
rounded by a fertile plain, which is divided from the district of Modon, 
on the west coast of the Moi-ea, by a barren ridge which runs north 
and south through the peninsula to Cape Gallo. (Leake's ‘ Morea,’ 
vol. i.) 

CORRfcZE, on inland department of France, deriving its name from 
the river Corr^zo, which falls into the Vezftre, a tribtitary of the gi-eat 
river Dordogne. It extends between 44" 65' and 46" 44' N. lat., 
1" 13' and 2" 22' E. long.; and is bounded N. by the departments of 
Hante-Vienne and Creuse, E. by those of Puy-de-Ddme and Cantal, 
S. by tlte department of Lot, and W. by that of Dordogne. Tho 
department is of irre^^ular form; its greatest length from north-east 
to south-west is 64 milei^ from east to west 61 miles. Its superficial 
extent is 2266 square mUes; its population according to the census 
of 1851 was 320,864, which gives 141*66 to the square mile, being 
88*05 below the average per square mile for the whole of France. 

This department is formed out of Baa-Limousin, and consists of two 
regions of highlands and lowlands. The distriot that forms the east 
and north of the department, comprising the arrondissomont of 
Ussel rad the greater part of that of Tulle, is palled La Montagne 
(the Highlands), from its being covered with tho Auvergne Mountains 
or Mountains of Limousin, as they are called, .whl<^ senate the 
waters that flow to the Loire from those that feed the llordogne. 
Numerous offbets flrom the Mountains of Limousin run in a southerly 
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and south-west direction into the interior of tho deportment. These 
remons^ present caverns, ravines, torrents, cascades, high plains, and 
wild, bare, rad barren summits, which rise in some plaoes to the 
height of 4000 feet above the sea, and are covered with snow for 
several months in the year. The lower slopes are clothed with forests 
in which the chestimt thrives in favourable situations; the high p j^na 
rad vfdleprs produce some good pasture; but the general chu*aotor of 
this portion of the department u extreme sterility, the shallow, cold, 
rad hungry soils yielding but scanty crops of rye, oats, buckwheat, 
hemp, and flax. Neither grapes nor ray other fruits ripen thoroughly 
except walnuts, and they are of a small siza 

The south and south-west of tho department, called Le Pays Bas, 
or the Lowlands, has a richer soil rad a denser popidation. Here the 
vine and other hruit-trees generally flourish, and in ndditiun to the 
cereal grains before mentioned, wheat, barley, rad maize are produced. 
Honied cattle are reared in considerable numbers in the lowlands, 
sheep rad goats on the mountain postures. Among the wild animals 
are the wild boar, the wolf, and the fox; reptiles are very numerous, 
and among them several varieties of the adder. Birds, both native 
and migratory, exist in great uumbeiu and variety. 'Throughout the 
whole deportment the climate is cold and damp; fogs are almost 
always hovering over the courses of the numen>us rivers and the 
saturated soil of the lowlands; the nights even in the middle of 
summer are cool, and white frosts are very common. The habitations 
of tho peasantiy are for the most part wretched in tho extreme. 

In consequence of the extreme humidity of the climate the surface 
of the department^ except when covered with snow, presents every¬ 
where an agrocable verdure not very common in France. The Fa\ma 
of the department is extremely rich in grasses of different kinds, in 
odoriferous and umbelliferous plants, and in mosses, lichens, and fungi. 
Among forest-trees the i)rincipal species are chestnut, w^dnut, and in 
dry situations the oak. The fruit of the chestnut enters largely into 
the food of the people. The jihenomenon of tho spontaneous carboni¬ 
sation of tho chestnut-tree is not rare in this department. Horned 
cattle are generally used in tho plough throughout the lowlands, 
where a good uninber of cattle are fatted for the Paris and other 
markets. The stock cattle of the de{'>artment arc ifcruited by 
importations from the departments to tho southwanl, as the offspring 
of tho native breeds soon degenerates. Sheep, on tho contrary, 
improve in (quality pn the pastures of tho department. 

'The Dontogno and its feeder the Cliuvauou form the eastern 
boundary of tho department fur a coushlerable way, separating it 
from those of l*uy-do-D6mo ainl Cantal. The Do^do^ne crosses the 
south-eastern angle of the department, and enters that of Lot near 
tho point where it is joine<l by the Cferc from tho left bank, its 
principal feeders within this department are the Di6ge, tho 'Trous- 
sonne, the Laz6ge, the Doustre, and the Loyre, all of which rise in 
the north-east of the department and fail in on the right bank. 
[Dordoonf..] The Correzit, from which tho department is named, 
rises hi the mountains near Meymac, and, flowing south-west past 
'Tulle and Brives, enters tho Vczere on its left btiuk near the western 
boundary of the department. The V<zdre drains the north and north¬ 
west of the department; it rises near Chjivagnes in the arrendissement 
of Ussel, and runs south-west, post Treiguac, Uzerche, and Larche, 
near which it enters the department of Dordogne; here coutiuuiug 
in the .same direction, it passes Moutignac, a few miles south-west of 
which it falls into the Dordogne on the right bank. The JlautK- 
Vez^i'ff a feeder of tho Isle, rises in the west of the department nesir 
Lubersac. None of these rivers is navigable within this department. 
The department is crossed by 5 state and 5 dep.artmental roads. 

Tho department is rich in minerals, es|)ecially in coal, iron, lead, 
gi'anite of difiereut colours, porphyry, alabaster, Ac.; but of this 
wealth little advantage is taken from want of facilities fur transport. 
The iron and coal i*aisod are chiefly used in the department. Fire-arms, 
leather, glass, bricks, coarse woollens, wax-candles, and nut-oil are the 
principal articles of industrial produce. A great number of fairs are 
held in the year, at which, besides tho articles named, cattle, horses, 
mules, linen yarn, chestnut^ Ac., are sold. 

The whole surface of the department contains 1,449,624 acres. Of 
this area 302,566 acres are under A-arious crops, 334,000 are capable 
of cultivation, 180,561 consist of natural graas-land, 406,08*2 of heaths 
rad moors, 90,366 of avoo's and forests, and 37,669 acres are under 
vineyards, which yield 5,566,000 gallons of inferior wine yearly. 

The department is divided into 3 arrondissements, which, Avith theii* 
subdivisions and popidation, r-o as follows :— 


Arrondi»»cinents. 

CantShs. 

Communes. 

Population In 1 S31. 

1. Tulle . 

IS 

IIS 

13S,111 

2. Urives . 

10 

101 

110,640 

3. tTssrl . . . 


. 74 

06,113 

Tot.!! 

29 

- 293 

320,S61 


1. In the first arrondissement tiie chief toAvn is Tufle, which stonds 
on the Corrdze at a distance of 291 miles S. from Paris, in 45" 16' 
N. lat, 1" 46' B. long., rad has 10,748 inhabitauts, including the 
whole commune. The town, which is bnilt pn the slope of a hill, is 
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nnoient and ill laid out: the hopsee era in gen«»l old and uglyi but | 
some are remoiicable for their Mthio itruoture and soulpturM oina- 
menta. Tho moat important Duildinn are the cathedral, tho court¬ 
house, the department prison, and ^e theatre. The town is the 
seat of a bishop, has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
ecclesiastical and oomxnunid colleges, and a pretty promenade along 
the Corr^ze, which is here joined by the Solaue, and is crossed by 
several bridges. Tulle is a place of some manufacturing industry, 
and has a good trade in catUe and agricultural produce; but it is 
chiefly not^ as the centre of a manufacture of firo-amis, which gives 
employment to above 1000 workmen in tlie town and neighbouring 
districts. On the hill above the town there is a high square iowci* 
raid to be of Roman construction, and near the tower is the public 
cemetery. Argentat, a thriving commune and town on the right bank 
of tbe Dordogne, which is here crossed by a suspension-bridge, has , 
3107 inhabitants, who trade with Boidcaux in oak staves, com, char¬ 
coal, and coal raised iii the neighbouring ininea. Treignac, on the left 
bank of tho Voz5re, has an ancient castle, a college, and some trade in 
wool, w’ax, cattle, sheep, &a The population, including tho whole 
commrme, exceeds 3000. The manufactures are hats, stockings, and 
woollen yarn. About two miles above tho town tho Vez6re, issuing 
from a narrow rocky defile, descends to a level 100 feet lower at a 
single bound. Uzerche, a pretty town farther down tho Vezhre, 
occupies a very picturesque site, and has a college and, including tho 
cuinmuno, 3237 inhabitants. The houses arc well built, covered with 
slates, ami many of them are doi-oratod with turrets. 

2. In the second anHmdisseinont the chief town is Brivea-la-Gaillardf, 
which stands in a fertile vajh^y on the left Imuk of the Corr&zo, 10 
miles S.\V. from Tulle, aud has 8413 inhabitants, including the com¬ 
mune. A circular avenue, formed of elms aud bordertxl w’ith pretty 
houses built of cut stone, surrounds tho town, ilio interior of which 
disappoints the expectation thus raised, as the streets are naiTOW and 
irregular; but tho houses iu general are well aud substantially built. 
The best buildings are tbe college, the church of St, Moi'tin, tho 
hospital (a house built during the Knglish occupation of this part of 
France, whiuh is decorated within and without with curious gothic 
sculptures), and the Belvedere Tower, fram which there is a fine A'icw 
of the town, the valley of the ('orrcNze, tho vineyards, and wooded slopes 
of tho vicinity. The town has an ecclesiastical sominaiy, tradc-s in 
timber, wine, chestnuts, violet mustard, irnflles, turkeys, wool, cattle, 
pigs, &c., and has manufac;tnrc8 of cott4>u-ynrn, nut-oil, aud wax- 
caudlos. Coal-mines are worked near tho town. 

Of the other towns we give tho following, with the popnlation 
of the communes in which they stand:— Ahtsme, 9 miles N. from 
Brives, population 4209, chiefly engaged in tillage and the culture of 
tho vino. .Iknutirn, on the right of the Donlogno, has 2.113 inhabit- 
.ants, and an ol«l cliurch whieli is decorated with very remarkable 
sculptures. Dmizvnac, 0 miles N. from Brives, is prottily situated 
among viney.ards and plantations of walnut, chestnut, and poplar 
trees; populiitiuu 3250, employed in agriculture and in the slate- 
• luarries near.lhu town. Jouillac, on tho western bortlcr of tho 
<Jepai*tnjent and near tho lead-mines : iKijuilation 2455. h}d)eraac, 
near tho Haute-Vczfere : popn1ati<iit 3768. Pompadour, a small vilhige 
near Luborsac, is noted for its csistle, which was bestowed by Louis XV. 
on ouo of his mistresses, who took her title of marchioness from it. 
Meyasac, 12 miles K. from Brives, has 2691 inhabilauts, who raise 
great quantities of walnuts. A little west of Meyssac is the village of 
Turenne, commanded by nn ancient castle which belonged to tlu? 
dtikes of Aquitaine, the anoustors of Marshal Turenne, who took his 
1 itlo of duke from it. Vigeoia, 8 miles from Brives, has paper-mills 
r.nd 2508 inhabitants, including the whole commune. 

8 . In tho third arrondisaement tho chief town, Uascl, is situated 
among mountains between .the Ditgo and tho Sarsonne, which unite 
and- fall into the Dordogne ne.nr Bort. It has a tribunal of first 
instance, a college, and 4238 inhabitants, who manufacture coarse 
woollens, canvass, nails, and leather, and trade in hemp, skins, wax, 
tallow, timber, oak staves, &c. Bort, a commune and town on tho 
right bank of the Dordogne, has 2367 inhabitants; near this place is 
.a hill called Orgues-de-Borfc, which is composed of enormous basaltic 
coluinn.s. Meymac, in a pi*etty valley 10 miles W. from Ussel, has an 
hospil.al, an ancient church, and 3389 inhabitants, including the whole 
counnune. Neuvie, 13 miles W. from Ussel: popnlation 2918. 

The dcimrtmeut forms tho sec of tho bishop of Tulle, is under the 
jurisdiction of tho High Court of Limoges, but an assize oourt is held 
in Tulle. ^ It is included in the 21 st Military Division, of which 
Lime^es is head-quarters. 

{IhoHonnaire de la France i Slatiatique de la France ; Annttairepour 
I An 1853.) 

CORRIB, LOUQH. [Qalwat.] 

CORRIBNTEB, one of the Riverine provinces of the Argentine 
Confederation, South America, comprehends the northern portion of 
the peninsula formed by the rivers Parand and Uruguay; the southern 
portion of the peninsula being occupied by the province of Entre Rios. 
The population is about 35,000. 

The eouthem and eastern parts of tho province are somewhat hilly, 
but the remaining and by far the greater port is low. About hadf 
the surface is oovered with timber-trees, muoh of the wood being 
available fof^ouse and ship-building. Borne thousand square miles 


are oovered witii palm-treee, whitdi are uaed for a great number of 
purposes. In the aorthem part of tiie province ii the Laguna Tbera, 
which is in fact a vast marsh overflowed daring the peric^ioal risings 
of the Parand. It feeds all or nearly all tho rivers whioh rise In 
the interior of the province and fall into the Parand on,^e one side 
or tho Uruguay on tho other. Tho soil of Corrieutoa<ls generally 
sandy, but produces excellent erops. Cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, 
indigo, aud other tropical productions flourish, yet little attention is 
given to them, partly owing to tho soautinesa or the population aud 
paitly to the general dislike of the peasantiy for agricultural occu¬ 
pations. Besides the articles mentioned above, maize and barley, 
on’ow-root, melons, awoot potatoes, and various tropical fruits are 
raised. The sugar-cane is at present only grown iu older to extract 
molasses for distilling; the sugar consumed in the province is 
imported from Brazil. All kinds of crops sufiFer at times from visihi- 
tions of enormous swarms of ants and locusts, which entirely devastate 
the district iu which they appear. The chief employments of tho inha¬ 
bitants are the roaring of cattlo and horacs, there being a considerable 
extent of good pasture land; sheep however do not thrive very 
wclL Largo numbers of hides are exported. Mechanical purauits 
are entirely neglected. Tho provinco is well adapted for commerce, 
there being on tho Paramt four placre which servo «w goo<l ports, and 
three on the Uruguay. The opening of those river-s will doubtless 
prove of great benefit to Corrientes, but tho traliio can only bo fairly 
developed •when tho rivers are navigated by Bteam-vossels. Tho iulia- 
bitnuts are for the most }»art a mixetl race of Indians and Bpanisb, 
and of indolent habits. The language spoken, according to Mr. Woud- 
biue Parish, is “ more Ouariui than Bpanisli.'’ There are exceedingly 
few foreigners iu either the capital or the country p.arts of the province. 
Most of the peasantry possess 40 or 50 mores, 30 or 40 cows, and from 
100 to 200 sheep. Tho women are of more industrious habits than 
tho men. They do a good deal of tho agricultural labour, ns plough¬ 
ing, hoeing and attending to tho crops, and reaping; make cheese fen* 
sale ns well as homo consiitnption; act as shc.pbcrds; nn<l spin and 
weave both cotton and woollen cloths for summer and winter gar¬ 
ments. 

Tho goverament is almost entirely in tho Inmds of a governor, who 
is elected by the Congress fur a term of three years. The Congress 
consists of 15 deputies,—one from each of tho 14 ilcpartmcnt.s, 
except that of the c.apital, which returns two dcjmties. The revenue 
is derived chiefiy from customs duties, nfid the church property 
wliiidi was seizocl by government during the civil wars. 'I'lio army 
consists in tiino of peace of lOOi) men, but during war all mab^ 
between the ages of 14 and 60 are liable to serve. Indeed during tho 
late war with Biienus Ayres a reserve corps was formed of 900 or 
1000 women mounted on horseback, who are said to have ]iroved ot 
groat service in some engagements with the army of Rosas. As was 
mentioned under Auuisntinu CoNFKLrmtATios, Corrionti;s took a loading 
part iu tho revolt of the other provinces against the supremacy of 
Buenos Ayres, and entered into the ongagoments with foreign powers 
which led to the downfall of Rosas. The moin incitement to thesa 
ine.-uiurcs on the p.art of Corrientes was tho determination of Rosas to 
eJiforce the closing of the Parauii and Uruguay against all foreign 
vessels; and Comeutes made the opening of tho navigation of these 
rivers a Itsiding olijcct in all negotiations. The war between Buenos 
Ayres and tho other provinces under General Urquizo, tho governor 
of Corrientes, still continuoa (February 1854), but there appears to be :i 
growing desire on both sides to bring it to a friendly termination. 

Corrientes, tho capital, population about 6000, is situated in 27“ 27' 
8 . lat., 58° 50' W. long., below the confluence of the Rio Parand with 
tho Paraguay; and stands on a considerable elevation. It is rather a 
well-built town, but containB few buildings of any consequence. The 
aituution of the town is admirably adapted for commercial purposes, 
affording on tho one hand every facility for inland interooiirsc ; and 
on tho other for carrying on tho export and import trade with Buenos 
Ayros and with foreign states by tho navigation of the Parand. ftaata 
Lucia, also on tho Paraiu^ 29° 8. lat., 58° 06' W. long., is the next 
important tf)wn in the province. It has some trade, but contains less 
than 3000 inhabitants. 

'The Miaaionea, which, according to the treaty between Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres, in 1828, was to constitute an independent republic, 
extend eastward from Corrientes, between tbe Parand and Paraguay 
to the confines of Brazil. This fertile tract, which was very populous 
under the swav of the Jesuits, is now filled with depopulat^l rutna 
It contained only about a thousand inhabitants in 1825; mimy of them 
perished in the following war and others emigrated, and it is now 
almost entirely depopulated. 

CORROFIN, county of Clare, Ireland, a market-town and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish of Kilueboy and barony of 
Inchiquln, is situated on a email stream whioh unites the lakes of 
Tatlon and Inohiquin, in 62“ 66' N. lat., 9° 4' W. long., distant 
7 miles N.N.W. from Ennis, and 119 miles W.S.W. from Dublin. 
The population of the town of Corrofin in 1851 was 994, besides 
266 in the workhouse. Corrofin Poor-Law Union oomprises nine 
electoral divisions, with an area of 61,886 acres, and a population iu 
1851 of 9862. Corrofin is pleasantly situated in tho plain between 
the hills of Inohiquin and Barren. From Todon Lake a serlee of lakes 
and oonneddng streams runs north-north-east towards Kilmauduagh. 
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The town contains a disn«asary, and a station of the oonstabulorjr foroe. 
Petty sessioDs are hold here, and there are two yearly Mrs. In the 
vicinity are the ruins of a castle, fonnerly the rosidenoe of the O'Briens. 
CORSEUL. rcarns-DU-NoRD.] 

CORSHJBf, Wiltshire, a decayed market-town in the parish of 
Corsham and hundred of Chippenham, is situated in 51* 25' N. lat, 
2* 10' W. long., distant 14 miles N.W. Urom Opvizes, 97 miles W. by 
S. from London by road, and 98^ miles by the Great Western railway. 
The population of the mrieh of Corsham in 1851 was 8172. The 
living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Bristol and diocese of 
Gloucester and BnstoL The town of Conham consists chiefly of one 
street of considerable length; the houses are built of stone. Near 
the centre of this street is a market-house erected in 1784. The 
parish church, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is an ancient structure 
of mixed styles, and consists of a nave and chancel, with a tower and 
spire. The Independents and Baptists have places of worship. There 
are a Free school, a British school, almshouses, and several paro¬ 
chial charities. Previous to the general introduction of machinery 
into the woollen manufacture, spinning and weaving were carried on 
to a considerable extent in Corsham. The population is now chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. Fairs ore held March 7th and September 4th 
for cattle. 

CORSICA, or ns the French call it, Corsr, an island in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, about 180 miles E. from France, of which it forms a depart¬ 
ment, extends between 41“ 21' 4" and 43“ 41' 7" N. lat., 8“ 32'10“ 
and 0" 33' 26“ K, long. The northern part of the island consists of a 
inountninous projection, only 9 miles broad at its widest part, 23 
miles in length, and terminating in Cape Corso (the ancient Sacred 
I’romontorj^. From this point to the Strait of Bonifacio, the southern 
boundary of Corsica, the whole length of the island is 116 miles; its 
greatest breadth is 52 miles. The area is 3377 square miles, and the 
population in 1851 was 236,253, which gives 60'94 to the square mile. 

A great number of small islands are scattered round the coast, the 
most important of which are Oirajlia and Finocchiarolo on the north ; 
Capraja, belonging to tlio king of Sardinia, on the north-cast; I'lsle- 
Koussc or Isola Kossa, Gargalo, and les lies Sangtiinaires on the west; 
les lies Cervicaies and Toro on the east; and Razzoli, Maddalcna, 
Santa Maria, Caprora, Sparogi, and Budelli in the Sti'oit of Bonifacio. 

'I'ho western coast is high, and indented hy uumtirous gulfs and 
hays, many of which aflbrtl excellent harbours, though they are 
comparatively useless owing to the dilBculty of communication with the 
interior. Tho principal bays on this coast are those of Porto, Sagoiio, 
Ajaccio, and Propriano; the chief harbours on tho west co.ast arc 
Santa Fioi-eiiza, or St.-Florcnt, Isola Rossa (IIc-Rou.sse), ('ialvi, and 
Ajaccio. Tho eastern coast is low, and presents a continuous line, broken 
only towaiils tho north by tho shore-lake of Biguglia, .and near the 
.southern extremity by the fine harbour of Porio Vocchio and tho Gulf 
of Santa Muiiza. I'lio low grounds along the cast coast are unhealthy, 
but the greater part of the island is free from malariii. The best 
harbours are tlio.se of Bastia, Santa Afanza, and Porto Vecchio (tho 
ancient Portus Syracusanus). Hero and there, in picturesque situa¬ 
tions along tho sea-shore, are seen a great number of towers, which 
wore erected during tho Genoese occupation of tho island, and served 
to give notice by Are-signals of the approach of tho Barbary cruisers, 
to whoso incursions tho island was in former times greatly exposed. 
On the south side of the island is the harbour and town of Bonifacio, 
which givei name to the strait between Corsica and Sardinia. The 
interior of the island presents a mass of mountains, broken hy abrupt 
gorges, and inclosing many beautiful valleys, through e.ach of which 
a torrent or a rapid brook hurries along; steep frowning precipices 
ro-ochoing the roar of tho waters struggling past their base; and 
extensive forests, which present in their native luxuriance a rich con¬ 
trast with the hare and rocky heights that hero and there spring up 
above tho general elevation of the ranges. 

The principal mountain chain, the ramifications of which cover tho 
greater part of the surface of tho island, runs duo south from Cap 
Cono to about 42“ 37' N. lat.; it then turns west os far as Monte 
Grosso, which attains the height of 6500 feet above the sea. From 
this point it again runs south under the name of the Monti-di-Fron- 
togna to the summit of Paglia-Orbo, which is 8697 feet high; hcnco 
it turns south-east os far as the pass of Foce-di-Verdo, near 42“ 
N. lat., having passed its culminating point in Monte Rotondo (tho 
ancient Mona Aureus), which reaches to tho height of 9063 feet. 
From Foce-di-Verde ite course is duo south to its termination in the 
Strait of Bonifacio. The mountaiuB of Corsica are composed chiefly 
of limestone, but the crystallised rocks, granite, porphyry, sienite, 
serpentine, Ac. appear in the main chain and on the west coast. Tho 
summits are covered with snow for several months in the year. From 
this chain numerous rapid rivers nm in all directions to the sea : tho 
p^cdpal of them ore the Golo and the l^vignano, both of which 
rise in the group of Monte Rotondo, and flowing eastward enter the 
sea, the former near the ruins of tho ancient Mariana, the latter near 
those of Alorla; the Valinoo, TiUavo, PrunoIU, Gravona, Liamone, 
and Valinoo rise on the western side of this mountain chain, and flow 
westward to the sea. ' The forests, which clothe the mountoin sides, 
consist chiefly of oak, larch, beech, chestnut, pine, cork, tm-pentine- 
tree, wild olive, Ao. The vast extent of theso foresta and the magni¬ 
tude and excellence of the timber which they produce, has been cele¬ 


brated from very remote ages. But uotwitijstanding this advantage 
and the abundance of harbours on tiie west and south coasts, the 
rugged rikturo of tho surface of the island renderetl Corsica in ancient 
as it still does in modem times one of the wildest and least civilised 
portions of southern Europe, 'fhe higher part of the mountains pro¬ 
duces pasture, in which aromatic plants abound; and on the very crest 
of the chain lakes are found well stocked with fish. On the mountain 
pastures dur^ the summer the herdsmen feed their sheep, goats, 
and pigs, resting at night in some of the numerous caverns in the 
rocks. The climate is excellent, tho temperatiure varying of course 
with the elevation; and the air, except in a few marshy districts on 
the east coast, is pure and healthy: on an average 237 days in the 
year are fine and clear, 18 are lainv, and 110 doudy. Tho prevailing 
winds are the sonth-eart and soum-west, which sometimes blow wi^ 
great violence. The cold in winter on tho highlands is of course iutense. 

The surface of the island comprises 2,161,610 acres, of which 8514 
are planted with olives, 24,427 with vines, 68,322 with chestnuts, 
355,837 are imder com cultivation, 1090 are artificial meadows, 
572,603 are covered with rocks and foresta, 515,606 are natural grass 
land not susceptible of cultivation, and 14,551 are covered with 
waters. The remainder of the surface is overgrown with a dense 
tangled underwood, consisting of arbutus, cistus, laurel, myrtle, 
heath, broom, Ac., and forming on almost impenetrable cover, called 
by the natives mthpiis, which is easily removed by burning; 
but if the land thus cleared be not kept in constant cultivation, it 
soon returns to its former state. The soil, except in the lower valleys 
where it is alluvial, is stony but fertile. Wheat, maize, and barley 
are the chief cereal grains. The yearly produce of wine is 6,600,000 
goUons, some of which, especially that of Cap Corso, is of g(X>d quality, 
but in general it is carelessly made, ripe and unripe grapes being put 
indiscriminately into the wine-preas. Of chestnuts, ah important 
article of food, tho produce is enormous. The chestnut tree is one of 
the most magnificent vegetable productions of the island. The mul¬ 
berry is cultivated for tho production of silk. Tho cotton-shrub, 
sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, and madder are grown. The orange, 
citron, fig, almond, {lomegianate, date-palm, and other fruit-trees 
flourish, an<l their pnaluco is lai^ely cxpoited. The chestnuts and 
walnuts of tho isliuid are of the best quality .and of the laigest size. 
The forests abound in wild bees, an<l wax and honey are now as in 
ancient times important exports of the island. In .andeiit times the 
hiMicy of Corsica was notoriou.s for its bitter taste, owing to the bees 
(it is said) fccfling on tho box-trccs, which i*endercd it unpalatable to 
strangers. Tho longevity of tho inhabit-uits in aucietit times was 
attributed to the abundant use of honey as an article of food. 

Mules are the principal beasts of burden; horses and nsscs are 
small. Cows do not thrive, owing either to n«‘glcct or the nature of 
the pa-sturago; they give little milk, and their flesh is l»nd. Sheep 
and goats arc very iiumorou.s, and are much prized for tlie delicacy of 
their flesh. Tho sheej'* are black, and geiiemlly have fiiur, .sometimes 
six, horns. The shepherds’ dogs and stag and boar-bounds of the 
island are of very siq>erior breed. Pigs are very uuificruus. Among 
tho wild animals aro foxes, wild boars, doer, hares. Pai-tridges, wood¬ 
cocks, snipes, guinea-fowl, pheasants, qu.ails, Ac. arc very abundant. 
Eagles, vultures, and other birds'of pio^y haunt the mountain summits. 
Reptiles are numerous ; but the only venomous animal in tho island 
is a black spider called malmignate, the bite of wluch is said to bo 
mortal. Great quantities of tunny, pilchards, anchovy, and other 
fish arc taken along the coast, imd sent to tho markets of Florence, 
Naples, and Genoa. 

Iron, lead, antimony, black mang.auese, granite vsirying in colour 
from gray to red, porphyry, white marble, limestoue, j!is|>cr, emenild, 
amianthus, Ac. are found; but for the reasons steted above this mine¬ 
ral we.alth lies comparatively useless. The gniiiih} of (“oraica is of 
very fine quality. The Romans quarried it for architectural purposes, 
and obtained their chief supplies from the little islets a few miles 
frt^m Bonifacio, 'rhere are several hot and cold mineral springs. Of 
manufacturing industry there is little. A little iron is manufactured 
from ore brought from tho island of Elba, for no mines are wurketl by 
the Corsicana. Tho island hiis several oil and flour-milla, tanneries, 
and brick-works, two establishments for the manufacture of soap, and 
one for making gbisa. These articles, together with turnery, pitch 
and tar, and bad chocse, are almost the only industrial products. The 
commerce consists of the agricultural proiluce, and brandy, olive-oil, 
dried fruits, wax, salt fish, coral, aUp-timber, myrtle-leaves, orange- 
flowers, lichen, tanned hides, goat-skins, deals, Ac. No fairs are held 
in tho islauti 

The island is dividetl into 5 arrondiaaementa, which, with their 
subdivisions and population, are as follows :— 


ArroiuHssemonti. 

Cantons. 

CommniirM. 

ropulation in 1S5I 

la Ajliccio • S S 

la 

; ?3 

55,009 

2. Diiiitia . ... 

80 

93 

70,289 

3. aartciic . • • 

8 

48 

39,735 

4. Calvi . . • . 

6 

34 

21.390 

5. Cort4 . . . 

15 

110 

5(i,.S30 

Total . . . 

SI 

355. 

239,251 





whole <}<i!iomwi^.||ljim. uJwbiiiiato. It is Hurroimded by old rained 
wells, end wjmiilM 'niuiy wtU'built houses. The land m the neig^* 
bourhood^-T^^Wi^e ln com, chostnuts, oil, end wine. 

^ jBon^/h«^ ;% |^i&od sae>port town on the south coast of the island, 
mvefl Mam. ito the Strait of Boni&oio, which divides Sardinia from 
Qnrdtea.. The narrowest part of the strait^ between Longosardo in 
Sertinla and the southernmost point of Corsica, is about seven miles 
anross. At the east entnsnce of the strait are several dusters of 
ielends. Kear the Corsican coast is the iidand of Cavallo; and 
between that and Haddalona on the Sudiuian side is Santa Maria, 
with several other islets and rooks, which make the Mediterranean 
sailors in general avoid passing throiigh the stmiL The land on both 
sides of the strait is mountainous The town is built on a level rooky 
peninsula in the strait ISO feet above the sea, 20 miles S. from Sartens^ 
45 miles S. from has SI 85 imabitants,' including the 

whole commune. It originatod in a fortress built bv a Pisan noble¬ 
man named Bonifacio in 8S0. Tho Genoese seized we fort in 1195, 
and thus gained a footing on Che island. The town and fortifications 
are reaoh^ from the suburb built along the mrt by a very steep 
ascent. It is boilly supplied with water. The harbour is formed by 
a natural inlet of tho sea, sheltered by the limestone rocks on which 
the town is built, ns by a mole; the entrance for about 500 yards is 
open to the south-west; it then runs from west to east for about 1400 
yards with a mean width of 150 yards. The principal buildings are 
the churches of Santa Mni'ia Maggiorc, erected by the Pisans, and 
richly decorated with marble and porphyry; the church of Sun 
Domenico, a gothic structure, formerly belonging to the Templars, 
and erected in 1843 ; the church of San Francesco, which dates from 
the close of Ae 14 th century; tho fine barracks built by the French 
government in 1775 ; and the arsenal, which is the largest in the 
island. Tho neighbourhood of the town is very fertile in cqrn, fruit, 
and ^astui'e. In the islands in the strait arc seen the granito 
quarries w'orked by the Homans, who seem to have neglected the 
mines of the island. The force of the sea has formed many largo 
and beautiful caverns near the town. 

Porto Vecchio, a small furtifled sea-port town of about 2000 iubabit- 
ants, is situated at the head of a w'ide deep bay, which forms one of 
the ilne.st and safest harbours in Europe. The bay is evciywhere of 
graat depth, and affords room enough for tho large.st fleet.'*. During 
fire summer and autumn Porto Vecchio is an unhealthy place; the 
malaria from tho mamhy district round it forces the inhabitants 
temporarily to ilesert it for tho healthy higlilands. A good deal of 
salt is made at salt-works near Porto Vecchio. 

C^vi, a smiill place on the west coast important for its fortifications, 
is situated on a peninsular rock at the head of the ihiy of Calvi, in 
42” 34' 7" JST. lat., 8“ 45' 63" E. long,; popiilatiou 1746. Tho rock is 
occupied with a strong citadel which commands the harbour, but is 
itself within cannon reach of a bill called Muzzello, on which there is 
a small fort. The citadel and the part of the town adjacent to it 
are surrounded by strong walls built of blocks of granite. The rest 
of the town is built along the shore. The harbour of Calvi is deep 
and well sheltered. Tho town was always faithful to the Genoese 
during their occupation of tho island. The English took Calvi after 
a stout resislanco in 1794, but it wn.s rocovej-ed by tho Corsicans in 
the following year. The old palace of tho Genoese governors is now 
converted into boii'acks. The trade of Calvi has decayed greatly, its 
commerce being transferred to Isola Eoaaa, or lle-Itou8ae{oA the French 
call it), which is situated a few miles to the north-east of Calvi, and 
is nam^ from the red granite rock of which tho island is composed, 
^d which abounds along this coast. In the 16th century the Genoese 
joined the rock to Corsica by a bridge, and erected a tower tipon it 
for the defence of the coast against the Moorish corsairs. In 1760, 
when the Genoese held only the coast towns and the Corsicans were 
mMters of the interior of the island, Pascal Paoli erected some 
buildings ou_ the Isola Rossa, in order to carry on trade and to have 
communications with foreign countries. Tho place soon increased 
and became the chief emporium for this poi't of the island. The 
I^nch surrounded the town with walls, and built a mole to give 
greater security to the harbour, which is deep enough for the largest 
vesselB: population, 1500. Algajola, a small place on the ooast 
b^ween Calvi and Isola Rossa, was formerly the residence of the 
Genoose governor of the province of Balagne, which included the 
north-west of the island. 

Oorts, fonnerly tho * patriot’ capital of Corsica, is an llt-built fortified 
town nearly in the centre of the island, a few miles north-east of Monte 
Itotondo. It stands on tho left bank of the Tavignano at its junction 
with another mountain stream, the Restonioa, and has a tribunal of 
oonuneroe and above 4000 inhabitants, including the whole commune. 
The town is built on the eastern slope of a hiU above a lovely valley 
laid out in gardens, vineyards, and olive-groundz, and dotted wiw 
oountry houses. It is abundantly supplied with good water by trumns 
of an a<;'.cduet nearly three miles in length. The citadel, the court- 
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houM (in which Oie'epiirtoeiit oobupksd shcewn), and t^e 

barracksai«fhe'toostnnrailiaBhibcmdii^’ 

Ot other places tile ifbUbwing in the sta^disiranent of ' IBasiia may 
be montionto a small j^abe on an eoSbienee between the 

Golo and the Bbviooo, hot' Ihr mm the ruiirabf Mbtriehlt, deearves 
mention as the scene of the last viotory Mined by PaoU and the 
Corsicans over the Flmoh in 1788. Lwri » beautmillj situated on 
tire eastnu side of the projeotian of Cap Corso, in a rich well- 
cultivated valley, soreenea by mountaiM and watered by a rapid 
stream which is at times a furious torrent. A wide avenue extends 
from the town to the sea, which is three miles distant: the road is 
protected from the torrent by a stout walL The bhuroh of Luri is 
handsome; in the interior are five marble altars. RogHano, near tiie 
extremity of Cap Cono, has 1525 inhabitants; they have many vague 
traditions about Seneca, who probably spent part of hia exile here¬ 
abouts. St.-Florent (Santa Fiorenza), prettily situated at the head of 
the bay of the same name, and at the extremity of a rich valley, is a 
small town iuolosed by a wall, and further defended by a siroBg 
tower. The harbour is dudlow, fit only for fishing smaolm, but well 
sheltered. St-Florent is a few miles west from Baatia. It is an 
unhealthy place during the summer and autumn in consequence of 
the marshes near it. 

The only roads in tho island ore tho following:—One from Bastia 
to the village of Santa Fiorenza on the west ooast, crossing the mountains 
by the pass called Bocoa San Antonio: a second runs south from 
Bastia, then up along the left bank of tho Golo, which it crosses a 
few miles north of Cortd; having passed through Cortd, it gains the 
western side of tho mountain chain by tho fortified pass of Hocca di 
Bogognann, and,_ running along tho right liauk of tho Gravona, 
tenniuates at Ajaccio: and a toird, which coincides with the pre¬ 
ceding for a few miles south from Bastia as far as the river Bovinco; 
having crossed this rivor, it runs along and within view of the east 
coast all the way to Bonifaccio, where it turns north-west, and passing 
through Sartemo and Olmeto, terminates at Ajaccio. The other 
roads are mero tracks. 

The island is called Kumoa by Herodotus (i. 165 ; vii. 165); later 
writers call it Korsia and Koraica. Tho last soetns to bavo been tho 
native name, and was tliat adopted by the Romans. The earliest 
inhabitants appear to have come from Tiignria. The Phocceans founded 
tho city of Alalin on the eastern coast, b.c. 564. Tire 'I'yrrhenians, 
^d after them tho Carthaginians, made themselves masters of the 
island. In b.c. 2.59, it came under the power of the Romans, who 
took Alalin or Aleria, which was afterwards colonised from Homo 
and became the principal city of the island under tho iionian empire. 
Its ruins exist about half a mile from the sea, though it was a sea-port 
in tho time of tho Romans. At the decline of tho llomnn empire tho 
island was seized by the Goths, who held it till the 8th century, w’hon 
they W'cre disjiossessed by the Saracens. In the reign of I’ope 
Gregory VII. it was annexed to the Holy See, by which it was given 
first to the Pisans, and in 1297 to Jaymo II., king of Aragon, 'fho 
Genoese, after many previous unsuccessful attempts, conquered the 
island in 1481, and, notwithstanding the joint efi'orta of Henri II. of 
France and tho Turks in tho 16th century to deprive them of it, 
held it till 1755. In this year tho Corsicans, headed by General 
Paoli, shook oCF the yoke of the Genoose. Tho latter, in 1768, resigned 
their claims to the island in favour of the French, who, after a 
desperate rcabtance from the patriots, subdued it in 1769. On the 
breaking out of the French revolution in 1793, tho patriots, com¬ 
manded by Paoli and assisted by the Plnglish, swept the French from 
the island, which was then placed under the protection of the British 
crown; but in 1796 the French again appeared, and drove out the 
English in less than six weeks. Since tnen, with the exception of 
a short occtmation by the English in 1814, the island has remained 
annexed to France, and this annexation was confirmed by tho Treaty 
of Paris in tho last-mentioned year. 

The island forms the see of the Bishop of Ajacoio, is under the 
jurisdiction of the High Com-t of Bastia and of the University of 
Ajaccio, and forms the 17th Military Division, of which Bastia is head¬ 
quarters. It is now incorporated with France, of which it forms a 
department. 

The Corsican is frugal and indolent. Tho peasant labours little ; 
tbo listleasness of the herdsman's employment seems preferable to a 
calling which would render more exertion necessary; and of such 
labour as there is the burden is thrown upon the women. One 
predominant characteriatio of the islanders is the spirit of jeaiou^ 
and revenge which divides the inhabitants of most of the viBages 
of the interior into hostile parties or tribes. 'The love of personal 
independence makes the Corsican prefer to be the executioner of 
vengeance for his own wrongs, and assassination was until lately of 
frequent occurrence. These blood feuds have been greatly ohedeed 
by tho government of Napoletm III. Robbery is not uncommon, tiie 
central part of the island bting infested with briModa. Gendarmerie 
and troops are posted in detadiments over tho imnd, for the purpose 
of preventi^ these outrsges. The dress of the peasantry of tiie 
interior is simple: it consists, for the men, of a short jacket, breeohes, 
and gaiters, all of ohocolat^oloured cloth; a nest pointed blaok 
velvet oap, or a coarse' woven cap of the same colour m the rest of 
their dress, with perhaps a sort of cowl which goes over the head, or 




is allowed to hang of tlia ueok. They genarallj aany a 

loaded muskeg Mad Inpt^ f^ptaonly a wktto conoealad< alwut tittiiii 
ihouah tMa J^|Mwk i bttkd*l»y the ywnch authoritiee. There ttp few 
peotmaritiaa la til^ 'j|iii pf the women: those in the neyhhouxhobd 
of djaooio fkaqaeaiVf^ear a Imge round straw hat; those near 
Bai^a hare tM head ihafered with a sort of veih like the Italian 
peasantry. This villages arp chiefly built on eminences: tiie houses 
axe mere huts of four walls coverM with a rude roof, and many of 
them have only one opening, serving for door, window, and chimney. 
Some are bi^ of unwrou^t stone, and have a second story, the 
ascent to which is not tw a staircase, but by a ladder. The fire, 
when one is lighted, is m the centre of the room. The furniture 
consists of stools, benches, and talfles of the rudest construction. 
They use a pine stick for a flambeau or candle. ^ Them particulars 
wpiy only to the villages of the interior. The religion is the Roman 


Catholic. 

(IMcttonnaire de la Pi'ance ; Antmairepour CAn 1853.) 

COBTE. rCoBSic/^l 

CORTO'NA, an epiroopal city in Tuscany, in the province of 
Arezzo, 15 miles S. by E. from the town of Arezzo, is built on the 
slope of a high and steep hill facing the south, and commands a 
splendid view of the fertile Val di Chiana and of the Lake of 
Perugia, the ancient Throsymene. Its origin is lost in the remotest 
antiquity. Dionysius says that it was originally an Umbrian city, 
that it was seized by the Pelasgituis. Virgil, no mean anti(^uarian, 
speaks of the city under the name of Corywus, and immortabses the 
old legend of its foundation byDordanus. ('^neid’ iii. 167, vii. 206.) 
It seems to have been the central stronghold of the Pelosgians and 
Etruscans. Its walls which still remiun aiu of the structure called 
Cyclopean or Pelasgic, consisting of large polygonal stones put 
together without cement. About the middle of the 5th century of 
Romo we find Corytum allied to the latter, and it remained faithfid 
to its alliance during the second Punic war, when Hannibal raviiged 
its territory before the battle of the Lake Thrasymene. Little^ is 
known of its subsequent history, except that according to Dionysius 
it received a Roman colony most likely in the timo of Sulla. ^ History 
is likewise silent about Cortona, after the fall of tho empu'e, until 
the end of tho 12th century, when it appears aa an independent 
municipal community, like most other Itelian cities at that time, 
having its consuls, and its council composed of nobles and head 
tradesmen. Tho city became an episcoptd see in the early ages of 
Christianity, but in the 18th century the bishop of Arezzo claimed 
spiritual jurisdiction over it. It was repeatedly at war with its 
neighbours of Arazzo, who plimdcred the town, and I'aiscd tho castle 
in 1258. It afterwards become subject to a powerful family called 
Casali, who assumed tho title of Vicars Oenoral and Lords of Cortona 
for noai’ly a century. In 1409 the citizens being dissatisfied with 
their lord, called in tho Noapolitau truox>s of King Ladislaiis, who 
put to death Casivli, took possession of Cortona, and then sold it two 
years after to the Florentines for 60,000 golden florins. From that 
time Cortona has remained subjeet to Florence. 

Tire city with its suburbs contains 5000 inhabitants. It still gives 
title to a bishop. Its territory is very fei-tile, especially in wine, 
com, olive and mulberry-trees. The high road from Floi’euce to 
Perugia passes near Cortona. 

The cathedral, built in the 11th century, has some good paintings, 
and a line basso-rilievo of tho Roman time. Tho other churches 
and convents are also rich in paintings. There is a diocesan seminary 
for clerical students, a college kex>t by the fathers of the Pious 
Schools, a conservatorio for female c<lucatiou, kept by mins, and a 
drawing schooL Tho Aciulemia Btnisca, founded licro in 1726, has 
published several volumes of memoirs on Etruscan antiquities, and 
has a library with some valuable manuscripts, and a museum. There 
is in the suburbs a remarkable Etruscan monument, supposed to have 
1)0011 a sepulchre, of similar construction to the city walls; it is 
named Tanella di Pitagora, Cortoua being confounded with Crotona, 
the residence of Pythagoras. ^ | 

(Dhdonario Qeografico Storico della Toicana; Valdry, Voyayea 


LiU4rairf^ to, Italic ; Denis, Etruria.) 

CORUr3A (in English commonly ivritten Oortinna), a city and sea¬ 
port of Spain, capital of tho modem xirovinco of Coruiia, ono of the 
divisions of the ancient province of Galicia, is situated in 43'’ 22' N. 
lat., 8“ 21' W. lou^., 42 miles N. by E. from the city of Santiago. 
The population in 1845 was 18,840. The city is built partly 
on the eastern side of a amall peninsula or headland, and partly 
on the isthums which joins the peninsula to tho mainland. It 
oonsisto of an upper to^ and a lower town. The upper town 
oooupies the peninsula; it is the more anoient, and contains two old 
pariw churches. The lower town ocoupies the isthmus^ having on 
one side the Bay of Coraho, and Orsan Bay on the other. The lower 
town, formerly oalled tho Pesooderla, or Fiah-market, is comparatively 
modem, and ia well built, mostly of granite. The two priucipai 
streeta are wide, well paved, and handsome. The houses are mnushed 
with balconies. The town contains a court-house, custom-house, 
theatre, arsenal, and borraoks. It ia defended by a citadel, and is 
otherwise suffioiently fortified to resist an assault) but is commanded 
by some heights to the southward near the walls. The Bay of Corufia 
forms the harbour, having the entrance between San Diego Point and 


COSFORjp;, : 


the headland on which the upper town of Oorafie le ajtiMitod, The 
river Hero enters the bottom of the bay by a ri% The 

hsriiottr ie of graat extent, has deep water, and is venr T|te 
inhahitents are chiefly occupied by the herring and fielitrlW 

on the ooeet) and thera are some manufketutea of Imen eiul'iirdh]|ta 
goo^ hats^ cordage^ aail-cloth, and dgars. Ship-building fe 'lllui'" 
carried on. North jot the town on an elevation of the holdlaiid V 
the Tower of Herculean an anoient Roman struetura, probably a 
pharos, now converted into a modem lighthouse; it is of a squatw 
form, 92 feet high, «id the walls ore more than four feet thick. 

Contfia was fouMed by the Fhoenieiaiui, and was afterwuds taken 
by the Romans, who calt^ it Ardobrieum Corunium. The Spanish 
Armada was ratted here in May, 1688, and 130 ships mounting 2630 
guns sailed out of the harbour in June in order to tzuke the conquest 
of England. The French army under Soult was here repulsed by the 
British army under Sir John Moore, who then received his imth* 
wound, Jan. 16,1809 ;.his body wrapp^ in amilitary cloak was interred 
the same evening by the offloen of his staff in the citadel of Comho. 

g Tord, Handhooh of Spain j Napier, UiHorp of the Penintular War.) 
OR VO. [Azores.] 

CORWEN, Merionethshire, a town and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Corwen and hundred of Edemion, is 
situated on rising ground on tho right bank of the river Dee, in 
62° 58' N. lat., 3** 20' W. long.;' distant 12 miles N.R by E. from 
Bala, and 194 miles N.W. by W. from London by road. The population 
of the parish in 1851 was 2069. The living is a sinecure rectory and a 
vicarage in the archdeaconry of Montgomery and diocese of St. Asaph. 
Corwen Poor-Law Union contains 15 parishes and townships, with an 
avea of 65,900 acres, and a population in 1851 of 15,409. 

Corwen ia a small but ucat town; its situation above tbe river 
imparts to it a pleasant appearance, and also contributes to its 
salubrity. Tbe town is supplied with water. Corwen is regarded 
with interest by the Welsh as the scene of two victories over tho 
English, one in 1165 by Owen Gwynedd over Henry II., and the 
other by Owen Qlyndwr over Henry IV. In tbe vicinity of the site 
of Corwen a British or Welsh jwst existed : it consisted of a circular 
wall a mile and a half in circumfei'ence on the summit of a steep hill, 
and a circular habitation now in ruins within tbe inclosure. Tho 
parish church, a neat cruciform building, stands in a picturesque 
situation immediately at tho foot of a rocky precipice, forming part of 
the Berwyn Mountains. The Calviuistic and Wesleyan Methodute, 
Ba)>tists, and Independents have places of worship. There are a 
Xiarochial school for 150 children, and a ivading-room. Corwen 
possesses an endowed hospitel for widows of clergymen. 

(Parry, Cambrian Mirror ; Cliffe, Book of North Walea; Land We 
Live In, vol. iii.; Communication from Corwen.) 

COS (Kmi), an island in the Archipelago, belonging to Turkey, the 
modem name of which is Staneo, or Stanchio. It lies in the mouth of 
tho Gulf of Ccramus; its prineix>al city, which was immediately 
oxiposite to Halicoru.'issus, was destroyed by a great earthquake in the 
Peloponnesian war. (Thucyd., viii. 41.) Tliis city was, in very ancient 
times, built on the other side of C.ape Scandarium (which x^iuts up 
the gulf), aud was called Astypalaca (Old Town). The new capital, 
called Cos, was not large, but wfll built aud picturesquely tituated. 
(Strabo, p. 657.) 

Cos was colonised fmm Ex)idaui*u3 at a very early date (Herod., 
vii. 99), as is indeed sutfleientiy shown by tbe worsbip of ./Eaculapius, 
which prevailed in such a remarkable degree both at Epidaurus and 
in Cos. (Pausan., iii. 23, § 6.) A school of physicians was attached to 
the temple of ..E3culax)ius; the great collection of votive models in which 
made it a kind of museum of tmatomy and pathology. (Strabo, pp. 378, 
657.) A similarity of origin and religion induced the Coans to form a 
Icaguo with Ilalicaruassus, Cnidos, and the Rhodian Tri{>olia; and tho 
confederacy uelebrateil the Triopian rites on a pramontory of that 
name near Cnidos. (Herod., i. 144.) (Hos subsequently came under tiie 
rule of tho Athenians and of the Romans. The emperor Claudius 
made it a free state, and Antoninus Pius rebuilt the city of Ccs after 
it had been destroye<l by an earthquake. Tbe ancient constitution of 
I the island seems to have been monarchical. The wines, ointments, and 
purple dyes of Cos were famous thraughout Greece. The clunate is 
j delightful. (Leake, 'Morea,’ ii. 429.) Hip|[>ocrateB, Apelles the 
! paiuter, and Ptolomscus PhUadelphus were natives of Ooa. 

^ Cos is 23 miles long and about 65 round. It is generally moun- 
I tainous on the south and west, but there is a large tract of level fertile 
' land towaixls tho north and cast. The x>opulation is about 8000, 
comxK)sed of Turks and Greeks. The islwd maintains its ancient 
reputation for fertility. The chief products are com, cotton, silk, 
wiue, fruits, &c. The city of Cos still exists. An unhealthy lagoon 
marks the position of tbe ondeut harbour; near it is a Turkim castle, 
which Christian travellers are not raymitted to enter. In the walls 
ore some elaborate sculptures. Tho harbour of Cos is much frequented 
by merchant vessels. « 

COSENZA. [Calabria.] 

COSFORD, a nundred in the south-western division of the county 
of Suffolk, which has been constituted a Poor-Law Union. The 
hundred of Cosford is bounded N. by tho hundred of Thedwestry; 
£. by the hundreds of Bosmere and Claydon, aud Sanipford; S. by 
the river Stour, which forms bore tlie boundary between the counties 
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of Suffolk and Essex; and W. the liundred of Babei::gh. The 
boundaries of Cosford Poor-Law Union arc much moro extensive than 
those of the hundred; the Union oontains 28 parishes and townships, 
with an area of 48,13S acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,791. 

COSLIN, or KOSLIN, a division of Pomei’ania in Prussia, comprising 
the eastern port of that province, is bounded N. by the Baltic, along which 
it extends for above 100 milas; and E. and S. by the province of West 
Prussia. It has on area of about 5468 square miles; is divided into 
nine minor circlos, and contained at the end of 1849 a fiopulation of 
448,516. The surface is a level, occasionally broken by slight 
elevations, and rising into sand-hills near the l^ltic. There are 
oomdderable woods and forests. The division is watered by the Rega, 
Penante, Wipper, Stolpe, and numerous other streams ; it has many 
lakes, but none of any considerable dimensions: several of them lie 
along the shores of the Baltic, and are separated from them by narrow 
spits of sandy soil, through which some of them find an outlet. 
Agriculture and gracing are the Chief pursuits; to these must bo added 
the mauufucttmj of woollens, cottons, ribbons, leather, iron-ware, glass, 
paper, tobacco, Ac. Amber is obtained all along this coast. 

KSvlin (formerly Cholin), tho capital of the division, and of the 
principality of Camin, is alMut 5 miles from the Baltic, and situated 
on tho banks of the Niesenbecke, or Nosebach, which falls into the 
shore lake of Jasmund; in 54° 12' N. lat., 16° 10' E. long., and has 
about 9000 inhabitants. The town, which is above a mile in length, 
stands at the foot of tho Oollenberg, from which it is supplied with 
fresh-water. It is well-built, surrounded with a wall, and has four 
gates and three suburbs. It was formerly the residence of tho bishops 
of Camin, and is now the seat of pi-ovincial administration and of the 
superior courts of judicatui’e. ,It has a gymnasium and a training 
school, and manufactures of Russia leather, linens, woollens, hosiery, 
and tobacco. The market-place contains a statue in freestone of 
Frederick William I., who rebuilt the town after its destniction by 
fire in 1718. On the Oollenberg is a monument commemorative of 
the Pomeranians who fell in the campaigns of 1813, 1814, and 1815. 

Among tho other towns are Colberg, already noticed [Colukko] ; 
Stolpe, another- walled town of about 9000 inhabitants, situated on 
the river Stolpe, which is navigable, and has a harbour at its mouth 
in the Baltic, 12 miles below the town. The town has a castle, 
monufoctuius of woollens and linens, and some tmde in amber and 
fish. RUffenwedde, 18 miles N.E. from Koslin, is situated near the 
mouth of the Wipper, and has a population of about 4000, who are 
engaged in tho manufacture of lineu, broadcloth, sailcloth, and spirits, 
'rhe town is frequented as a watering place. It has a castle, baths, 
two hospitals, a small harbour, and docks for building coasting craft. 
Neuatettin, 40 miles S. from Koslin: iropulation, 4000. JMganl, 
15 miles S.W. from Koslin (population, 3300), is tho seat of a forest 
boanl, and has an old castle. 

COSNE. [Nikvnu.] 

COSSAKS, a people inhabiting those parts of the Russian cmx>ire 
which border Turkey, 'I’ai-tiiry, Mongolia, and Chinn. The name is 
derived it is said from tho Tartar woril Kwnk, or Koisaks, signifying 
light-armed mercenary horsemen. They woi-e for a long time known 
by the Caucasian appellation of Tsherkassi (or Circassians), and to 
this day the capital of the Don Oossaks is called 'rsherkosk. As to 
tlescent they appear to be of the native Russian race, intermixed with ] 
Tartars and Calmucks. Russian forms the basis of tbeir dialect; but 
there is a conuderablo admixture'of Polish, which is explained by 
their residing long on tho frontier of Poland and serving under the 
Polish kings. The first mention made of them is about tho time of 
the downfall of the Tai-tar dominion in Europe, and they seem to 
have sprung up in southern Russia out of the remains of that domi¬ 
nion. 'Phoru, amalgamating with tho natives and fugitives from all 
ports, they formed a kind of military republic, and gnufually extended 
their jMiwor to the Bug and Dnieper, building towns and villages and 
waging war against the Turks and Tartars. For tho purpose of 
defence they were classed into the marrietl and unmarried, of whom 
the latter devoted themselves exclusively to tho profession of 
arms, and to plunder. They fortified themselves in their head¬ 
quarters (called a ‘ Setch,' from which females were excluded) on an 
island of the Dnieper, called Korlitzkoi-Ostrofi The married men 
lived at some distance from the spot in villages, between the Dnieper 
and Bug. When an emergency arose they elected a chief, called 
attaman, or hetman, whose authority terminated with the cessation 
of the emei^ncy. They furnished troops at their own cost to the 
Voivodes of the Ukraine. In 1570 they aocompEUiied Ivan IV. of 
Muscovy on his viotorious campaign against the Turks, and on their 
return left a colony at tho mouth of tho Don. In 1580 tho Cossaks 
are first mentioned as distributed into ‘ jpulks,* or regiments, on the 
occasion of their defending Tshegrin, in Poland, against the Tartars, 
under the command of Ostafy Di&iewitsh. In 1592 Stephen Bathory, 
the king of Poland, divided their furoee into 10 regiments of infantry 
and 2000 horsemen, the latter receiving pay out of a. tax levied upon 
the rebel peasantry. He also appointed an attaman or hetman as 
chief over them, and his snocosaors endeavoured on all occasions to 
interpose them ae a barrier against the incursions of the Tartars of 
the Crimea and Bu^ak, and hence arose their implacable enmity to 
the Turks and Tartars. The encroachments made on their Hgbts 
Efigismund Ui. gave rise to a long series of contentions, which ended 


by Chmiolnitzk, their attaman, seeking the protection of Russia in 
1654, in whose service they still remain. 

'i'heir ti-oops ai-e almost wholly composed of cavalry. Tho Cossaks 
form tho iiTegular ti-oops of Russia, and some of them are enrolled 
in i-ogiments of the guards and the line. Territorially they are 
established in the basin of the Don and all along the southern bowler 
of Russia, where they form a military cordon fram the Bltmk Sea 
nearly to tho Sea of Okhotsk, protecting the empire ngaiust, or 
extending it on tho side of, the Circassians, Kiighix, and other 
'rartors, Mongols, and Chinese. Tho area and population of the 

princip^ Cus^ settlements in European Russia are as follows (the 
Ukraine Cossaks ai-e for the most part settled and are not here 
given):— 


Area in S<tuare Miles. 

I’opulatiun in IHie, 

1 Tschcraamoi-Bkl, or likiek 1 


124,100 

> Sea Cossaks , . . J j 

1 Don Cossaks . . . 


704,300 

' Asovicn Cossaks 


0,000 

1 Vral Cossaks . . . 


55,000 

i Total 

102,179 

j 8S9, ion 


Besides tho settlements indicated there are colonics of Cossaks on 
the Russian side of tho Lower Danube, in tho Cauca.su8, in Astrakhan 
and Orenburg, and along the frontiers of Siberia and China; but w-o 
have no means of stating the extent of their territory <»r the number 
of the population. Tho Cossaks also form the bulk of tho troops 
employed in Siberia. The following table gives an approximation to 
the number of men afforded by this w.nrliko pcojde to Russia in 


ordinai-y times :— 

j 'vu-Biments of Cavalry. 

Men. 

Pieces of Artillery, 

1 - 

Don Cossaks . ! 

58 

42,000 

112 

Dunubian . . 1 

2 

1,700 

, - 

THcheriioiuorsK i. 

12 

9,000 

' .22 

Caucasian . . . 

18 

10,000 

! 31 

Droliun . . . i 

12 

7,500 

1 

Orenburg . . 

10 

7,500 

! ‘‘ 

Sibcrii-in frontier 

0 

0,500 

I 21 

Chinese frontier 

— 

1,000 

! — 

Astrakhan * . 1 

1 

3 

2,000 

8 

Total . . . ! 

121 

93,‘200 

221 

' 


'rhe Cnssaks of tho ('aucasua besides tho 9000 cavalry above given 
furnish also 9000 infantry, and in the Siberian towns 24 battalions 
of 1000 Cossaks each are stationed, making the total of this foi-ce 
employed in the timpiro in time of peace 126,200. One half of this 
force is always kept in readiness for service; the other forms tho 
reserve: the whole however may be called out at ouce, and the 
strength of tho regiments may be augmented <-it the emperor’s idea- 
sure. Every Cossak between the ages of 18 and 40 is liable to 
perform military duty. Each regiment is drawn from one or moro 
[•* stanitzas,’ or districts, and every Cosstik is required to supply him¬ 
self with a horse, arms, and equipments. The young are called out 
first, and men of advanced ago are retained as tho reserve unless they 
volunteer for field duty. In time of war tho period of service is 
uidimited^ in time of peace it is confined to throe years. The 
Tschomomorski (Cossaks, who are attache<l to the corps stationeil in 
the regions of tho Caucasus and Geoigia, are almost incessantly in 
active service. The nominal dignity of Hetmau-generat of all tho 
Cossaks is vested in the Czarowitz, or heir-apparent to tho Russian 
crown. The Cossak receives no pay hut wnen on active service, 
'riio dress of the soldiery is a short vest in tho Polish style, laige 
trowsers of deep blue, and a black sheepskin cap. Their arms consist 
of a long Bjjcar, sabre, mt^ket, pair of pistols, and a whip with a 
leather thong, which they apply to their enemy’s os well os their 
chai-gor’s back. They ai-o mostly members of tho Russo-Greek 
Church, and are a purely military people. 

The Cossaks are of middle stature, strongly built, and able to endure 
great fatigue. They have chestnut-coloured hair, blue eyes, and wear 
the beard long. On service they sleep in the open air; learn almost 
at a glance the nature of the ground over which they have to march; 
fall suddenly on fugitives or isolated detachments, and vanish ns 
rapidly before a strong and oxgauisod force; for oxpetiness in plunder 
they are unequalled, and pity is unknown among them. They elect 
their own oflicers, with the exception of those of superior rank; 
these ore named by the government. They all boar long lances, which 
they handle dexterously. 'They are exeeilent horsemen: their horses 
are small, lively, and very hardy. The Cossak regiments which 
form part of the Imperial guturds are of course well clothed and 
armed; but the other i-cgiments are in general wretchedly equipped, 
and their miserable conmtlou stimulates them in time of war to acts 
of rapacity and borba^m which render them the terror of every 
oountiy they invade. The Cossaks afford great suppibrt to the 
operations of a regular army by harassing the enemy^i flanks and 
catting off hu suppUee. They ore paid only whilst on active service. 
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On the termination of hoetilities they return to their homes, and 
renume their usual industrial or agricultural employments. Among 
themsclTes they are all equal, and all distinctions that existed during 
the campaign are effaced. In return for their service in time of war, 
of their manning the forts along the southern border of the empire, 
and the Cossnks havesomo small liberty of internal government, the 
right of fishing, hunting, making brandy, and collecting salt in the 
salt-lakes and marshes of the sioppos; they also hold a very considcr- 
ablo territory. 

Tho Voasaks of tite Ukraine are descendants of emigrants from 
lied llussia, who about the middle of the 14th century souglit a 
place of refuge on tho lower Dnieper from the Poles and Tartars. 
Soon after these settlers wore joined by other Russians who fled from 
the yoke of Poland, and their descendants forme<l a kind of military 
republic, wbich in course of a short time occupied the territory 
botwotin the Dnieper, tho Dniester, and the Bug. Here they built 
towns and villages, whence they miulo frequent incursions upon tho 
Tartars. Tho kings of I’oland looked u)k>u them as auxiliaries, aud 
granted them latuls and several privileges. In the reign of Stephen 
itathory their capital was Trekhtimirof, and their lietmau’s authority 
extended ns far as Kiev. In the 17tli ccutusy, ns stated above, being 
ill tivjited by the Poles they devot(Kl themselves to the service of the 
Czars, and were then able to muster a force of 60,000 men. Batturiuc 
became the residence of their hetman, and Kiev, Poltava, Tchernigov, 
and seven other towns bccamo head-quarters of ns many regiments, 
all sctilml along the Dnieper. Pressed for room they sent out thenco 
colonies to Bielgorod and tho vast steppes between the Dnieper and 
the Don. Thus arose the Sh>bode Cossnks, of whom there were five 
i*egimeiits; the original stock from whom they sprung wore long 
distinguished an tho /aporogh Cossaks, from their living with respect 
to those be 3 ’ond the Cataracts (Porogli) of tjie Dnieper. Both these 
divisions of the Ukraine (Cossaks bore arms, sometimes for tho Poles, 
Humetimes for the Uussiiuis, and were not content with either. In 
the reign of Peter tho Great their hetman endeavoureti to shake off 
tho 3 ’okc of Uiissla by joining (Charles XU. Potcr punished tho 
Cossaks 08 rebels; and from this time the hetman-iu-chief was a 
croatlire of the llussian eourt till tho office was entirely suppressed 
by (’atiiariuo II. The (’ossaks of tho Ukraine have lost in a great 
measuro their military orgaiiisatiou, luid with tho exception of a few 
privileges they differ little from the rost of tho Iliissiana : they num¬ 
ber obout 900,006. When France invaded Uussia in 1812 however 
they equipped at their own expense 18,000 cavalry. 

The Zajtorogk Cossaks, cstablishoil on tho islauds and along tho 
left bank of the Dnieper, formed a very turbulent republic. Their 
capital was a Setch, or colleuiiun of huts built of wood and clay ami 
surrounded by a kind of rampart. Here on new-year’s day meetings 
were held to divide tho huiiting-groimds and fisheries, to elect chiefs, 
•and to organise tho plundering excursions for the year. Russia 
disliked such free-niin<le<l neighbours, and took advantage of tlioir 
revolt to Charles XII. to inflict such cruelties upon them as drove 
them into Turkc.y. Soon tired of their Turkish nuuitors they, with 
tho permission of tho empress Anne, returned to Russia ami built a 
new fjetoh ; but their habits of brigiuidago and their dislike of discipline 
contiuucd so strong that tho Russians destroj'ed their new Seteb, 
and tho inhabitants once more onterwl Turkey, where Catharine II, 
finding them dispersed through tho Crimea giive them leave to settle 
in tho Isle of Taman and along the Ktilmn and tho eastern shores of 
tho Sea of Azof. She gave them also the privilege of choosing their 
hetman, of fishing, and of making brandy, on couditiun of guarding 
tho frontier against the Circassians. This was tho origin of the 
Tsehernomorski, or Blauk Sea Cossaks, whoso chief town is Kkaieri- 
nodar. They extend along tho Kulian and to tho foot of tho Caiiciwus. 
They clothe themsolvos in shoopskins, and live on fish, game, and the 
produce of their flocks ; but their rich men go richly clad, and have 
huge numliers of horses and cattle. 

Tho Cossaks of the Don had fur their capital a town called Rasdora, 
which was situated at tho northern mouth of the Don. Towiuxis tho 
end of tho 16th century they admitted among them several Russian 
settlors, and in tho beginning of tho 17th century some of the Circas¬ 
sian Zaporoghs joined them. A town was built on the Don, which 
was named Tscherkosk from tho latter, and became tho capital of tho 
Don Cossaks. From this town they carritsl on their forays against 
Azof, the Turks, and the Tartars of tho Krimea The republican 
government, which, has always been the ohareictoristic of the Cossaks, 
was here administered with somo regularity. The country was divided 
into nine stanitzes, or districts, each of which annually elected its local 
hetman and administered its own affairs independently. In a popular 
assembly the hotinan-iii-chiof proposed matters for public deliberation, 
and the people gave their decision. Russia, alarmed at these demo- 
cratio institutions, placed the Cossaks under a military chancery, 
presided over by a hetman in name, who is appointed by Kussic^ and 
is at.tbe same time oivU and milita^ governor. Indeed tho Russians 
have succeeded in getting the appointment of the hetuaan in nearly 
all tho Cossak tribes, aud tho ofllco is now filled in all instances by a 
Russian officer. The capital of the Don Cossaks, which soon became 
a flourishing town, was destroyed by fire in 1744; a new town, also 
called Tcherkask, was buUt in 1805, but though it is a pretty laim 
plooe it has not supenaedod old Tcherkask, owing to the favourable 


situation of^ tho latter for trade upon the Don. These are the only 
towns in their territory. The Don Cossak territory is divided into above 
a hundr^ stanitzes: such of tho population as have adopted a settled 
life live in hamlets on the lands of the nobles entirely separated from 
the stanitzes which are inhabited by Cossaks only. The Don 
Cossaks have the right of hunting, fishing, and making brandy 
(which rights are generally enjoyed b/ all the Cos«iks) in return for 
militiiry service. They also rear vast numbers ot horses and cattle. 

From the Don Cossnks have sprung the Co.«.Haks of tho T<!r»tk, tho 
first settlement of which was established t>n that river by I’etor the 
Great; tho Grebenski Cossaks who were driven out of Rus-sia for their 
robberies on tho Volga, and settled among the Caucoi^ian Mountains; 
and the Cossnks of Astrakhan, who are descended from the regiments 
sent to defend tho frontier against the Tartars. 

A part of the hoide driven by the Russians from the Volga 
marched eastward under Yermak t»r Ycrmolai-Timoflcf in 1576 aud 
subjugated a laige portion of Siberia, aud by their arms Uussia 
extended her sway over the whole of uoith-eastern Asia. Many of tho 
Sil*erian Cossaks have become peasants; the rest still maintain their 
military organisation, and like tho Don Cos-saks inhabit a series of 
stanitzes, each commanded by its local hetman. 

The Urai Cossaks arc also descended from those of tho Don, and 
were originally part of the hoixle driven on account of their robberies 
from tho Volga by the Russians in the latter half of the 16th centni;jr. 
They are a very mixed people liowever, as they have admitted into their 
number Turkomans, Kaluiuks, I'ersians, Kirgbiz, and others whom 
tho fortimc of w'ar has put into their hands. Their country is a wild 
steppe, barren except in a few spots, and where the inimdations f»f 
tho Ural fertiliso it. They cultivatu gardens and the vine to some 
Utile extent, and tho increase of population couipels them to attend 
to agriculture; but their chief wealth imnsists in their vast flocks of 
sheep and in the sturgeon fisheries of tho Ural, which were grante-l 
to them liy the Czar Michael Feodorowitz. Wool aud siicop they 
export in return for manufactured and other goods. Like all the other 
Cossaks they have lost their liberties; they are .subjected to a 
military chancery in which their hetman presides, but which is 
directed by the miUtary governor of Orenburg. Peter the Great was 
the first wlu> al)rt>gated their republican constitution. They often 
revolted and suflerod much in their endeavours to rcjgain them. 
Under Catharine 1. they stoupial to petition for a restoration of their 
ancient privileges, and obtaining nothing they again revolted and 
joined the famous Pugatsehef, who ropresented liiinself to ba 
Peter 111. In the cause of this cruel aud unprincipled leatlcr they 
suffered dreadful!)’, and at last betrayed him to the Russians. Xover- 
theleas their old liberties w'ero not restorod; their artillery was taken 
from them, their pcqiular assemblies were supprei^Hed, aud a Russian 
garrison wn-s stationed in their stronghold of Jaik. From .1 aik thej’ 
had hitherto taken their distinctive name, but henceforth they wore 
to tail! themselves 'Cossaks of tho Ur.al.’ They were allowed to 
retain their lamls and the exclusive right of fishing. Their chief 
town, Uralsk, is situated near tho confluence of Tschagiui w’ilh the Ural. 

CDSSEIR, a town of Fgyi»t on tho west cuuit of tho Rod Sea, in 
•26'“ 7' X. lat., 34'“ 21' 10. long., is about 100 iuile.H 10. by S. from 
Kenuch on the Rile in Upper Egypt. 'I’lio caravans Avhicli trade with 
Arabia proceed from Keuueh to Cosscir through the sandy desert 
east of tho Nile ; the track about two-thinls of the way from Kenneh 
crosses a rocky ridge, on tho east side of which a valley ojiens leiuliug 
to the coast of tho Red Sea where Cosseir is situated. Several springs 
or w’clls are found on this track. The Atixoni Arabs live in this part 
of the country and escort the caravans between Kenneh and Cosseir. 
Cosseir is defcucleti by a citadel; idthough there is no harbour at the 
place it is the chief medium of coniniuuication between Egypt and 
Arabia. From Cosseir vessels cross over to Jidda, the port of Mecca, 
or to Yambo, tho port of Medina. Cosseir is comjjoswi of a small 
assemblage of poor dwellings, tJio resident iKipulaiion of which 
amounts to about 1600; but there are large storohou.so.s whero tho 
caravans deposit tlieir good.s. About 6 miles N.\l'. from the luodeni 
town is tho village of old Co-sseir. 

COSSI.MBAZA R. ( Moousueo.vrad.] 

COSTA RICA, Republic of, the most southern state* of Central 
America; occupies the western part of tho tablp-land which divides 
tho pliuns of Panama fit .n those of Nicanigua. Xt lies between 
8 ° ami 11“ N. lat., 82“ 30' and 86“ W. long. On the S.E, it is 
bounded by tho republie of New Granada, from which it is divided 
by a line extending from Poiu* Buiioa (about 83“) north by east, to a 

t ioint a little west of the lagoon of Ohiriqui; on the N. it is boundeil 
}y the ropublio of Nicai-agua, from which it is divided by tho Rio 
Sa t i i Juan from its mouth in the Caribbean Sea to tho point where it 
issues from Lake Nicaragua, and west of that hy tho southern 
extremity of the lake itself, and thence westward by an imaginary 
lino R^ut 11“ N. lat., to Salinas Bajr on the^ Pacific Ocean.^ Du 
the K. Costa Rica is bounded by the Cafibueau'Sea; on the W. by 
the Pacific Ocean. extreme length U about 260 miles, its .average 
broailth about 80 miles. The area is about 17,000 mile.s : 1 lie «?iitir»x 
population 100,174. 

Coast4ine, Surface, Ac.—^Both the eastern and western co.iRts 
a general north-western and south-eastern-direction, but they differ 
considerably in character. Along tho Caribbean Sea tho ooast w 
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borderetl by a narrow plain, ia lititt indented by crec’ks or bays, and 
affords no largo or secure harbour. Port Matina (10° 20' N. lat.) at 
the month of the river of the same name, though small and for 
fi'um safe, is the best harbour on this coast; it serves os the port of 
Cariago, and is occasionally visited by vessels from the West Indies. 
The western coast is much more broken. At its southern extremity , 
is the wide open Qolfo Dulce, the low dtoros of which are much 
indented by the numerous streams which fall into it. Farther north 
is Port Mantas, and beyond that is the bay formed by the Rio 
Estrella: nmiher of these appears to bo used by shipping. More 
important is the Gulf of Nicoya, which is some distance northward. 
It has a wide open entrance turned to the south-south-west, but 
becomes narrower inland. It affords good shelter for shipping, is 
about 70 miles iu length, and contains seveml islands. Punta do 
Arenas, on the eastern side of the gulf, is one of the best harbours 
on this part of the Pacific for vessels nut drawing more than 10 foot 
of water. The Punta do Aranas is the port of San Jos6, the present 
capital of Costa Rico. One other good harbour occurs on this coast, 
Punta Culebra, which is formed by the rocky heailland called Punta 
Casino. 

The surface of Costa Rica comprisea'for the most part-a t.able-land 
with an elevation of upwards of 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea. From the range of the Cabe^ares Mountains in Veraguii, east of 
the plain of Chiricpii, which connects the table-lands of Veragua 
[N£W Granada] and Costa Rica, there stretches a considerable 
number of mountain peaks, many of them of considerable height, and 
a large part of them volcanic. Si>me of them attain an elevation of 
10,000 feet; the Volcano of Cartago is said to be 11,480 feet high. 
Towards the Caribbean Sea the descent is for the most part abrupt, 
but tenninating from 20 to 30 miles from the sea, between which and 
the bases of the hills is a low, level, and marshy tract, covei’ed 
with forests and subject to floods. Towards the Pucifio the descent 
is more gradual ; while the high land advances much nearer to the 
sea aud descends to it in a scries of terraces. A continuous range of 
volcanic hills extends from the north-western comer of the table¬ 
land of Costa Rica around the western side of the Lake of Niciirngua. 
The north-eastern extremity of the country sitbsidcs gradually into 
the plain of N icarngua. 

'Phe only important river of Costa Rica is the San Juan, which is 
common to it and Nicaragua. It issues fram the south-eastern 
extremity of the Lake of Nicaragua, and from that point to its outlet 
in the Caribbean Sea forms the boundary between the republias of 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. It is a considerable stream and is 
navigable for some distance, but a large portion of its course is 
shallow or obstructed by sand-banks and rapids. From its coinmenee- 
ment in Lake Nicaragua to its mouth, the distauce following the 
w'indings of the river is 70 geographical miles. The width varies from 
100 to 400 feet. The difference of level between the Lake of Nicaragua 
and the Caribbean Sea is 121 feet. It is by means of this river and the 
Lake of Nicaragua, with a canal from the lake to the Pacific Oce.an, tliat 
it has been proposed to fomi the Nicaragua lino of communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. At present the San Juan is 
only navigated by flat-bottomed batges. [Nicaragua.] 

The other rivers which enter the Caribl^aii Sea are very numerous, 
but all have very short courses, and none of them is navigable. 
The principal are the Matina, the Furisshna, and the Tortuga. The 
great want of the state is a ready communication with the Atlantic, 
and this it is said might be met by forming a road about 66 miles 
long, from San Joa6 to the Sarap4qui, a feeder of the San Juan, 
and by improving the navigation of those rivers, thus enabling the 
produce of the republic to be shipped at the port of San Juan do 
Nicaragua. The rivers which fall into the Pacific have all a short 
course. The Estrella, the Arena, and the Baranca are among the 
more important. ' Seveml small lakes occur on the table-land. 

Climate, Soil, and Production *.—The climate of Costa Rica is on the 
whole more regular and healthy than iu other parts of Central 
America. There are a dry season, which commences in November 
and lasts until April, and a wet season which occupies the remainder 
of the year. The thermometer rarely rises above 85° or falls below 
65°. In the rainy season thunderstorms of a very severe description 
are frequent. 

The soil is of varied qualitv, but in many parts very fertile. On 
the more elevated districts tnera are few forests, but on the lower 
declivities, and especially along the eastern coast they arc very 
abundant. A good deal of timber, especially Brasil wood, mahogany, 
and cedar is exported. 

Around the town of Cartago and on the western and north-western 
parts of the country, wheat is oultivated to some extent. Maise is 
groim much more extensively, and is exported somewhat largely to 
CMli and Peru. Coffee is however the staple: it is of fine quaUty, 
and meets with a ready sale. Tobacco is raised to some extent on 
the table-land both for home consumption and exportation. Sugar 
is on important article in the ogricnlture of Costa Rico: it is chiefly 
grown on the wmtem sido of the country, and exported from Panto 
<le Arenaa Cacao, indigo, &o. ore also grown. All the orticles 
peoulimr to intertropicol regions are produced abundantly except cotton, 
the vine, and ooohineal, which are destroyed by the heavy rains. 
Agrieniturti however, though it is upon its agricultural produoe that 


eas 

Costa Rica is chiefly dependent, is in a very backward state, and tho 
capabilities of the soil aro -tiery far from having been made fiilly 
available. The most oommon fruits ore apples, pears, peaobes, Ac. 
Of vegotobles the leguminous kinds, as peas, beans, lentils, &a, are 
the most oommon. There are some good pasture lands, and along 
the San Juan cattle fonns an important part of the w^th of tho 
country. Horses and mules aro bred, but not in large numbers. 
Swine are raised in the low districts. Sheep aro tolerably abundant 
on the table-land. Poultiy aro bred in groat numbers. 

Fish ore very plentiful along the coasts and in the rivers. In tho 
Gulf of Nicoya pearls and the pearl-shells are obtained; also a shell¬ 
fish which yields a purple dye. 

Sevend metals are said to exist, but gold is tho only one which is 
worked. The most important gold mines are those of Aquacto not 
far from the Gulf of Nicoya and Real del Monte. Coal is repoitod 
to have been found, but it is nob worked. 

Tho manufactures are confined to tho coarser articles of home con¬ 
sumption. They consist chiefly of coarse cotton goods, common hats, 
coarse earthenware, furniture, wooden utensils, Ac. Tho commerce 
appears to bo steadily increasing. The exports consist of coffee, of 
which 150,000 cwts. wera cxportoil in 1848; hides, about 10,000 
anuually ; with mahogany, cedar, Nicaragua woc^, sarsapaiilla, mother- 
of-pearl, aud a amall quantity of pearls. Grain, fruit, drugs, cattle, 
and poultry, and various miscellaneous articles likewise form a part 
of the exports. Tho total annual value is estimated at upwards of 
a million dollars. The imports amount in value to about throe-fourths 
of the exports. The exports aro chiefly made in British vessels. All 
the shipments are made from the Pacific ports, and mostly from Punta 
de Arenas. Tho exports are chiefly to the northern states of Central 
America, Chili, Peru, and tho West Indies. 'The imports from Great 
Britain consist principally of cotton goods, woollens, hardware, ami 
other diy goods. Craigs and other China goods arc brought largely 
in American vessels, os well as cuai'so stuffs. Silks, brandies, and 
trinkets are brought from France; wines from Spain. A commercial 
treaty was made with England in 1850. 

DivUionx, 'I’owns, Ac.—Costa Rica is divided into six departments— 
San Jos^, Cartago, Heredia, Alajucla, Qunnoceute, and Piiiitade Aranas. 
The only towns of any importance aro tho capital, San Josd; Cartago, 
the former capital; and Alajucla aud Villa Vieja on the western coast. 

San Jos^, tho capital of tho republic, population aboitt 16,000, 
stands on the elevat^ table-land, 0° 46' N. iah, 84° W. long, its site 
is said to be 4500 feet above the level of the sea. It itf a modern city, 
having grown up since tho declaration of independence; and though 
the seat of the government, legislature, and courts of justice, as 
well as of the bishop, it has no buildings of any beauty or iinportaiice. 
It is however a biisy commercial town. It communicates by a cart- 
road 72 miles long with its port, Punta de Arenas, which is also a 
thriving place, being the principal port of Costa Rico. 

Cartago stonds at tho base of tho Volcano of Cartago, about ICjmiles 
E. by S. from San Josd : population about 5000. It was once tho 
capital of Costa Rica, aud a place of some commercial as well as 
political consequence, but in both respects it has given way to San 
Jo8<S. In 1841 it w’as almost entirely iniiued by an earthquake, %vhich 
destroyed seven out of its eight churches and nearly 3000 houses. It 
has never recoverad from the calamity. 

Alajuela, population, including the surrounding district, about 
10,000, stands nearly midway between San Jo8*S and Punta de Arenas, 
and is a place of some trade. A good deal of sugar is raised in the 
vicinity.,, Villa Vieja, about 7 miles W. from Sttn Josd, is likewise a 
place of some trade. Curridabat, Assari, Poraiso, Heredia, Barba, 
and Esparxa are other towns of more or leas consequence. 

Government, Jbc .—The government is in the hands of a president 
elected for six years, and a legislative assembly consisting of 12 depu¬ 
ties elected for three years. 'The revenue, derived principally from 
a duty on tobacco and spirits, land sales, stamps, Ac., amounts to 
about 120,000 dollars. 'The state has no debt either foreign or 
domestic, and it has happily enjoyed internal and external peace fur 
several years. 'The chief court of justice is the Tribunal of San Jos^, 

■ which is presided over by seven judges. The militia oonsists of 
6000 men, of whom 200 are called upon at a time to form tho army 
on duty. 

The white inhabitants of the republic are relatively more numerous 
iu Costa lUca 'than in the other republics of Central America: the 
lodiuos, or mulattos, are also numerous. They ore chiefly eettlod on 
the western side of the table-land. The eastern side of the country 
is oooupied by the Indians, who number about 10,000. The Roman 
Catholic is the established religion, but other forms of worship 
ore permitted. The church is presided over by the Bishop of San Job4. 

During the Spanish occupation of this part of Ameriok, Costa Rica 
formed a part of the kingdom of Guatemala. After the declaration 
of indej^dence by the Spanish American colonies, September 1821, 
it remained for a short time lutited to the Mexican kingdom of 
Iturbo; but when the new federal union of the United States qf 
Central America was established in 1823 after tho model of the United 
States of North America, it formed one of the united states. On the 
dissolution of this short-lived union, Costa liioa became an independent 
republic, and has so continued ever since. 

(Haefkins, Central Amorika ; Byam; Baily, Central America, Ac.) 
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COSTKOMA, a province in the eastern pai*t of Russia in Europe, 
forming a portion of Grc«t Russia, and situated between 67* and 
69" N. lah, 40° and 48" K. long. Its area is about 31,666 square 
miios : the surface is in general level, and the soil productive; the 
northecn parts of the province are full of swamps and the southern 
sandy. The Volga enters Costroma a little above Yaroslaf, in the 
south, and traverses it in a north-westerly direction : the Costroma 
and Unaba, or Ouuya, as well as the Votluga, which fall into the 
Volga on its left bank, drain the northern, eastern, and southern 
districts. There are several lakes; the larged that of Galitsoh, near 
the town of that name, is about 10 miles long and 6 miles broad; and 
the Tshuklonea, farther north, is upwards of 6 miles in diameter. 
The inhabitants are active agriculturists; though they import wheat, 
they grow more rye than they consume, together with much hemp 
and flax. The land is full of large forests, wUch are principally crown 
property. The bear, lynx, wolf, 'and fox are common. Little 
attention is paid to the breeding of cattle, but the fisheries are 
carried on vigorously, and yield salmon, sturgeons, &o., in largo 
numbei-s. There are considerable manufactures in the province, 
particularly of linens, woollen cloths, cotton, Russia leather of 
superior quality, brandy, and mats; the majority are established in 
and about the capital. The population of the province was estimated 
in 1846 at 1,054,600. Two-thirds of the rural population are vassals 
of the nobility, who are the great land proprietors. In summer great 
numbers of mechanics leave their homes in quest of subsistence in 
other quarters. The province contains ten circles. It is an eparchate, 
or bishopric, styled the Eparchate of Costroma and Galitscb. The 
revenue derived from the province amounts to about 150,060^. sterling 
in the year. The principal towns, besides Costroma, the capital, are 
Galitsch (about 6500 inhabitants); Makariew, the town next in 
importance hi Costroma for its tr^e (3000); Yurgowetz-Powoiskoi 
(2600); Sol-Qalitzkaja (3500) ; and Kinischna (2600). 

COSTROMA, the seat both of the civil government of the province 
and of the military government of Costroma and Vladimir, is agree¬ 
ably situated at the confluence of tho Volga and Costroma, or 
Kotorosla, in 57° 46' N. lat., 41° 12' E. long., about 325 versts (about 
217 miles) N.E. from Moscow. It is said io have been built in the 
year 1152, and was united to the gi’and duchy of Moscow by Ivan 
Vasslljewitsh 1. A wall of earth, which has been converted into 
walks, surrounds it. The upper part of tho town covei’s a height, on 
the summit of which stands a cathedral, a handsome edifice, sur¬ 
rounded by trees uud showy buildings. Below this upper town, and 
above tho lower town, is another quarter, built entiraly of stone; 
and along the high Imuks of the Volga runs the third quarter, con¬ 
sisting of a long line of neat houses of wood and stone, relieved by 
the trees and gardens interspersed between tho buildings. Costroma 
contains upwards of 50 churches and chapels, and two wealthy and 
spacious monasteries. One of those establishments, that of Ipatskol, 
founded in 1330, is celebrated as having been the spot from which 
the Czui* Michael Fedorovitsh Komanoll^ the foimder of the present 
dynasty, cmcigod in 1613 to assume the sceptre of Muscovy. Tho 
Bishop of Costroma has his residence in this monastery, which is 
inclosed with a stone wall. Thero is a Tartar suburb and mosque 
outside tho walls. Costroma is an affluent and thriving town; it 
contains about 14,000 inhabitants. There are here a bell-foundry, imd 
manufactures of linens, Prussian-blue, sealing-wax, soap, leather, bells, 
Ac. Costroma has several periodical fairs. 

C^TE-D’OR, a department in Franco, is bounded N. by tho depart¬ 
ment of Aube, N.E. and E. by tho departments of Haute-Mame and 
Haute-Saune, S.E. and 8. by those, of Jura and Sa6ne-et-Loire, and 
W. by those of Ni&vre and Yonne. It lies between 46“ 66' and 
48° 3' N. lat., 4° 2' and 5“ 29' E. long. Its length is, from north to 
south 77 miles, from east to west about 70 miles. 'The area of the 
department, according to Uie official returns of 1851, is 3382*65 
square miles; the population in tho same year was 400,297, or 
118*33 to a square mile, being 66*38 below the average por square 
mile fbr the whole of France. 

Cdte-d'Or is one of tho four departments formed out of the old 
province of Bourgogne, and comprises the distriota of Auxois, 
Auxormais, Nuyton, Beaimois, and La Moutagne. The surface is 
crossed by a chain of hills which forma tho connecting link between 
the C^veunes and the Vosges Mountains, and separates the basin of the 
Seine from that of the Sadne. Leaving the Covennes at the source of 
the river Dbeuno, which forms part of tho southoru boundary, the 
chain runs north-east to within a short distanoo of Dijon, where it is 
crossed by the road from Paris to Geneva, and by the Paris-Lyou rail¬ 
way ; from this point it tends to the north-north-oast, and'joins the 
plateau of Langres (on the borders of Haute-Marne), which is oonneot^ 
at its north-eastern extremity by the FauoUles Mountains with the 
Vosgw. That portion of tho chain which extends firom the neigh- 
bouraood of Dijon to the Dheune is properly called Cdto-d’Or or 
* <^lden Slope,' in allusion to the richness, delioaoy, and value of the 
wines produced on its eastern and southern dedivities; but the name 
has been extended to the whole range, and hence to the department 
itself. From the sou^em extremity of the range, a chain runs north¬ 
west under the name' of the Morvan Hills, and forms part of the 
watershed between the Seine and Gie Loire. 

On the north-western slope of theso mountains are the transverse 
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valleys of the Aube,^ the Ource, ^d the Seine, separated from each 
other by wooded hills. Fartiicr south is tho valley of the river 
Armanson, which rising in the angle between OOte-d’Or and the 
Morvan Hills, flows north-west to the Yonne, u feeder of the Seine. 
From the southern slope of the Morvan Hills the Arroux flows south- 
south-west to join the Loire. 'The Ouche rises in the C6te-d’Or 
opiMsite the source of th# Arman 9 on, and flows north-cast to Dijon, 
and thence east by south on its way to the Sadne. The eastern slop© 
of the Cdte-d’Or stretches towards the Sadne, which flows through a 
longitudinal valley of great extent and fertility, and is navigable. At 
a little distance from the crest of the main chain the slope breaks up 
into ranges of cdicareous hills, which however soon sink down into 
the valley of the Sadne. Several rivers of short course and small 
volume enter the Sadne from the right bank. 

The Csnol-de-Bouigogne, or Ca^-de-l’Est as it is also called, has 
the greater part of its length in this department. It leaves the 
Sadne at St.-Jean-de-Losne, and is carried by a tunnel 2 miles 
long through the mountains south-west of Dijon; from this point it 
runs first south-west along tho right bank of the Ouche, then taming 
north-west it reaches its summit level at Pouilly, beyond whiedk it 
runs along the Armangon to its junction with the Yonne in the d^wrt- 
ment of Yonne. The Canal-du-Rhdne-au-I&ua commences in this 
department, also in the Sadne, a little above St-Jean-de Losne. By 
means of these canals, and by the Sadne and the Canal-du-Centn 
(which leaves the Sadne at Chftlon) the department has water conunu- 
nication with the Mediterranean, the German Ocean, the English 
Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The department is also ti'aversed 
by nine state and fifteen departmental roads; and by the railroad 
from Paris io Lyon, which has a considerable part of its length 
in this department, passing through Montbard, Dijon, Nuits, and 
Beaune. A railway is projected to run south-east fium Dijon through 
Dole to Salius near tho Swiss frontier. 

The volleys and plains of tho department are fertile, especially in 
the east and south, and they present a great variety of culture. Tho 
fields ai*e very generally inclosed by hedges. Wheat, maize, rye, 
barley, and oats are raised' in large quantities, so aa to ailbrd a 
considerable surplus fur exportation. Hemp, flax, oleaginous plants, 
fruite, mustard, and all kinds of kitchen vegetables, are extensively 
cultivated. The ground is tilled in the |ilaius by the plough, in which 
oxen and horses are used ; but on the hills spado-culture is the system 
universally prevalent. A large portion of tho department is laid out 
in grass-laud. Considerable numbers of horses, sheep, and cattle are 
reared. Asses are partially used in farm hibour. Figs are very numerous. 
Bees are carefully tended, and a good deal of honey is made. Game 
and fish are plentiful. But the most important source of wealth to 
tho department is its vineyards, especially those of tho Cote-d’Or 
properly so called. 'This favoured district is divided into two parts— 
the C6te de Niiits or Cote Nuitonno, extending from Dijon to Nuits; 
and the Cdte Beaunoise, from Nuits to the Dbeime. The former is 
famous for its red wines, the most renowned of which are those 
called KomauJe, Vougeot, Chambertin, Ricbebouig, and Nuits; while 
tho latter produces both red and white wines, which for flavour, 
lelicacy, and perfume are not surpassed in the world; but they do 
not boar transport so well as those grown on the Nmtonue slope. 
Among the rod wines of the Beaune slope tho moat famous are those 
called Yuluay, Pomard, Beaune, La Peyrieure; and among tho white, 
Meursault, Moutrachei, and Goutte-d'Or. Besides these famous 
Burgundy wines, a good doal of wine resembling Champagne is 
manufactured in tho department and sold as such. The annual 
produce of all the vineya^a of the department amounts to 11,836,006 
gallons. Tho Paris-Lyon railway, which skirts the eastern base of 
the Cdte-d’Or south of Dijon, passes several of the most celebrated 
of these viueyaixis. 

The department ranks the first in France with respect to the extent 
of its forests, in which oak, beech, and elm are the principal trees. 
The upper pi^ of tho Cdte-d’Or mountains aro covert with forests. 
The chestnut does not flourish. The extent of forest-Iond however 
is greatly diminis hed within the last fifty years, in consequence of 
so much 'timber being cut down to make charcoal for ameliing 
purposes. The climate is bracing, pure, and healthy; {he cold is 
sometimes voty great Ih w*iuter. 'rhe'maximum summer heat is 86° 
Fahrenheit. Tho whole a. oa amounts to 2,164,899 acres. Of this 
surffice 1,129,530 acres are capable of cultivation, 155,608 are meadow 
and grass-land, 65,166 are under vineyards, 610,864 are covered 
with woods and forests, and \ 4,848 with onfixor^ nurseries, and 
gardens. 

Iron, coal, marble, miUstones, ^estone, gypsum, potter’s-day, 
Ac. are found. The iron-mines, which lie chiefly (in the mountains 
in the north-east of the department, are amongst the most pro¬ 
ductive in France; the ore is converted into malleable iron and 
steel at 88 blast-furnaces and fotmdries chiefly by means of charcoal 
near the mine-mouth. There are 292 flurries of various kinds in 
the de^surtment, the products being litfen, woollen cloth, blankets, 
cotton and woollen yam, beet-root sugar, brandy, vinegar, paper, 
seed-oil, beer, leather, and earthenware. The commerce of the 
department consists in the agricultural and industrial products 
already named, and in wool, hides, timber, oak-stoves, hay, fuel- 
wood, noils, and whetstones. About 400 fairs ai*o held awually. 

V n 
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Tlio departiucut divided^ into 4 arrondusementa, which, with 
theii* aubdivJsiona titid population, are OB follows :— 


ArrundiMsements. j Cantons, i Conununcs. Population in 1851. 


1. Dijon . . . 1 

It 

! 207 

151,331 

2. Beaune . . . i 

10 

i 202 

12-1,200 j 

3. CUfttillon-eur-Scioo . i 

0 

iiS 

54,075 I 

•1. S«!-mur . . • « 

c 

i li.3 

70,685 

Total . . . ' 

36 

i 728 j 

400,207 i 


1. In the first orrondiBsemont the chief towns arc Dijon (the capital 
of the department) and Au.'ft»NNK. Among the other towns, all of 
which are small, the following may be named aa they give names to 
oantona t^Fontaine-Ftxmfaue has blast-furnoctn, breweries, and pot¬ 
teries;'near it Konri lY. defeated the Duke of Mayenue in 1595. 
I$-mr-Tilk, on the Ignon, has iron-works and a worsted factory. 
St.-Seine-CAbbatfe owes its origin to tho abbey founded hero by St. 
Seine in 53(1, nii<l has one of the finert churcb(B in tho department. 
•Edo»g^, on tlie Veuetto, a foinler of tho Sadne. 

2. In the second arroudiBsemout the chief town is The 

other towns arc.Iraav-te-Dao, near tho left bank of the Arroux, 
which is a place of some manufacturing industry, with a college and 
2511 inhabitant:'. Nnits, a firstclaes station on tho Paria-Lyon iiiil- 
way and a pretty little town 9 miles N.E. from Beaune, has 3175 
inhahitants, who inanufimturo cloth, leather, and paper, but ax'e 
chiefly engaged in the culture of th< vine. Seuire, in a plain of great 
fertility on tho left bank of the Saonc, which has a college, oil and 
flour mills worked by steam,*tanneries, a shawl manufactory, boat¬ 
building yards, and 3612 inhabitants, who trade with Alsace and 
Switzerland in corn, charcoal, wine, hay, Sco. St.-Jean-de-Lome, on 
the right bonk of the Sadne, which trades in similar produce, and has 
a tribunal of coimnerco and 2134 inhabitants. Meuraault, 5 miles by 
railway S. from Beauuo ; Nolay, the birth-place of Cannot; and PouiUy, 
near tlie source of the Armon^on, «u*e small places which give names 
to oantems. 


3. In the third nrrnndissemeut the chief town is Chdtiilon-aur-Seine, 
the capital of Iju Moiitagne, which stsinds on tho Seine, in a hilly 
country, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a college, 
and 4866 inhabitants, including the whole commune. It is a w’ell- 
built improving town, with mean well-paved streetB. It formerly 
C'xnsisted of two towns separated by arms of the Seine. One was 
called Boui-g, the other Chaumont; each was inclosed by its own wall 
and ditches, and further defended by a castle : tho castle of Chaumont 
was called Chatclot, and still remains. The town-hall, which is 
surrounded with luiblic gardens; the court-house, established in tho 
old Carmelite convent; tho church <if St.-Nicholas, whicli dates 
from tho 12th century; the church of St.-Vorl«?; and the costlc of 
Chaumont, which is surrounded hy a fine park traversed by the 
Seine, are the mo.d. romarkable buildings. The town has a library of 
7006 volume.^; bl.ast-fui'naces «md irou-foundrios; paper-mills; tan- 
yards ; brewerie.s; corn, fulling, and bark mills, and brandy distilleries; 
it is a x>laco of active commerce, being the centre of a very important 
iron district. The early dukes of Bourgogne usually resided in 
Chatillon. Aiynuy~U-Duc; Laiynes, at tho source of the Laigue, a 
feeder of the Seine ; and Jtccey, on the Ource, are small places which 
give names to tho other cantons, and, like most of tho viUages in this 
arrondissement, Imve iron-Xoundrics and blast-furnaces. 

4. In tho fourth airoudisscmont tho chief town is Svmur or S^mur- 


cvrAu.eoi», which is built o*i a granite rock on the left bank of tho 
Arraan^-ou, 35 miles W. from Dijon, and has 4365 in^bitants. Tho 
town, which is well built, is divided into three quarters—tho Bourg, 
tho Donjon, and the Ch.^teau; and has four squares and three 
handsome promenades. Tho church, built in 1065 by llobert I., 
duke of Boulogne, is the must remoi'kablo building; it contains 
many antiquities, and has been classed among the hislurical monu¬ 
ments of Krance. Tho town has a college; a library of 15,000 volumes; 
a small theatre; and manufactures of cloth, serge, woollen and cotton 
yarn; be-ddes lanyards, bark and fulling mills, &c. In tho environs, 
which are very pretty, the Arman§on forms sovei^ cascades. Montbard, 
the birthplace of Buffon, at the junction of the Canal-do-Bourgogne 
and the Brenno, a feeder of the Arraongon, is a first-class station on 
the Viu-ia-Dijon railway, and a place of some trade : population, 2215, 
the whole commune. SauMeu, the birthplace of Van ban, 
17 miles S. from S<5mur, is a walled town with a tribunal of commerce, 
a college, and 2922 inhabitants, who trade in corn, hemp, wool, timber, 
fuel-wood, charcoal, oak-staves, &c. flamyny, east of Sdmur; ViU 
kaujc, a pretty little town on tho Brcimo; and Precy-tom-Thil, on tho 
j of the Yonne, give tiumes to tho other cantons. 

The deportment forms the see of the Bishop of Dijon, is imder 
the junsdictjon of the High Court and University of Dijon, and is 
compnsed in the 7th MUitaiy Division, of which Besnneon is head¬ 
quarters. 

{JHctionnaire de la Fi ance ; Annuitire pour I'An 1853.) 

COTENTIN, or COTANTIN, an old district in Frimeo, which now 
forms the gi-eator part of tho dopai tmcnt of Mauche. It is identiad 
with tho ondent (hmtantinua Payua, which took its name from its 
capitv.’, Co.iatantia, now Coutances. COtentiu is a peninsula, extending 


uorthwoi’d from tho neighbourhood of Granville into tho English 
Channel, by which it is bounded on tho north, the west, and east ,* on 
the south lies the district of Avrauchiu. It is watered in the south by 
the Buullo and its feeders, in tho north by the Douve, and in the east 
by tho Viro, which divides it from Bessiu and the Bocago, which are 
now included in the department of Calvados. Tho strata are chiefly of 
granite and clay-slate, and tho soil is fertilo in grain and pasture. 
Much butter is made, and many hoi'ses of good brood are reared: 
poultry is abuudiuit. The quantity of woodland is not great; thcru 
ai'o no vineyards, but cider is made in cousideiuble quantity. Hemp 
and flax are grown. The chief towns of Cdtentiu are—Coutances, 
the capital, Cherbourg, Granville, and Yalognos. [Mancue, Depart¬ 
ment of.] 

CuTES-DU-NURD, a department in the north of France, is 
bounded N. by the Bay of St.-Malo, on inlet of tho English Chaimel, 
E. by the department of llle-otiVilaino, 8. by that of Morbilutn, oncl 
W. by that of Fimst5re. It lies between 4S* 2' and 48® 53' N. lat., 
1® 53'and 3® 85' W. long. Its greatest length is from east to west 
76 miles, the bruadtii from north to south varies from 25 to 50 mile.s. 
The area according to the cadastral returns' of 1851 is 2659 sixuaro 
miles. The population in 1851 ivos 632,613, giving 237'91 iuhubitaut.s 
to the square mile, which is 63*2 above the avoi'age population x>er 
sqiiare mile for tho whole of Franco. 

'i'he dex>artmont compris<.'s thu old diocese of St.-Bri(!uc and a x*urt 
of the diocese of 8t.-Malo (now forming tho arrondissement of Diuau), 
which belonged to Middle Bretagne, and of almost the whole of tho 
dioce.se of Troguier, and a small portion of that of Quiiux>er, which 

f eographically and politically wero de|>endcncies of Lower Brotuguu. 
t takes its name from its position on the ‘ northern coast ’ of France. 

'I'ho coast lins (which is very irregular), reckoning all its windings, 
is about 150 miles in length, and presents to the sea a bold wall of 
granite rocks, which inclose numerous bays and 'harbours, and form 
several bold headlands. The principal bay is that of 8t.-Brieuc. Of 
the headlands or points the foUowing succeed each other from east 
to west: -I’ointo 8t.-Ctist, Cap Fi'ehol, Poiute d'iierquiu, Puiutc-dc- 
Port-de-Pomme (these two ore at tho extroinities of tho Bay of 
St.-Bricuc), Pointe de Plouaze, ^’oiiito de Miuar, Poiute do Milfaut, 
Pointe du Sillon, mid Pointe de Chiou. The coast is atmldcd with 
small islands and rocks; llo d’Embior is ne.'u* the Pointe de >St.-Cast, 
Les Verdolets in the Bay of 8t.-]irieuc, tho llo 8t.-Ruui and tho lies 
de Brehat between the Poiute de Milfaut and the Pointe du Billon, 
the lie d’Er between the last point and the Poiute do Chieti; thu llu 
de Guelkit, lie 'rhomd, tho lies Melban, Platte, Itiouzui, and the others 
of tho group called Les 8ept-lles (tho 8eveu Islands), Los Triaguns, 
tho He Molcncs or Molouoe, and Le 'i'um'ouu, are to the west of Puiuto 
de t;;hion. 

A district culled ‘ f.a Cincture Uoi-tio,’ or tho Golden Bolt, which 
extemls along tho coast mid about 8 or 10 miles inland, is of great 
fertility, xH'oduciiig largo quantities of wheat, barley, hcinji, flax, 
clover, and all kinds of table vegotabIe.s. 8ca-weod, whioli is found 
ill great abundance on the sands at tho foot of tho rocks on tlie sea¬ 
shore, is commonly used for nmuure in this district. 

'i'he Armoric Uills, which cross the middle of the department from 
east to west, have a breadth from north to south of about 16 luilos, 
and ill thou* culminating point, Mount Menoz, roach a lieight of about 
1200 feet. From their highest summit these hills arc sometimes 
callod'the Meuez Mountains, sometimes also, in consc'xuence of their 
barren heatUy aspect, they are colled Moiituguo N011*08, or Black 
Mountains. Tho Armoric Hills are in general barren and stony; 
they are broken by narrow goigos here and thcru, imd send forth 
numerous spurs to the north and south, which sink gradually down 
into two hungi-y sandy plains, the northern one of w'Mch oxtuuda to 
the southern border of the Golden Belt. 

In the interior of the department^ where the farmers have noithor 
sea-weed nor lime to manure their land, agi-ioulture is in a very back¬ 
ward state, and the people aro steeped in xioverty uktd misery, which 
m*e inoreaseil by the decay of the linen tirade. Hero rye and oats are 
grown ; drought horses, homed cattle of inferior breed, aud gouts are 
reared ; a good many sheep aro kept, but as they are chiefly pastured 
on honthland they aro small, wretched, and feeble in tho extreme. 
The cider axiple-tree is extensively cultivated throughout tho depart¬ 
ment^ to the neglect of all other trees. Among the Armoric Hilhi 
there are some good forests; but in general the range presents large 
tracts ove^rown with broom, gorso, holly, eveigroens, and otl^r 
unproductive shrubs. 

Among the wild animals of the department aro wolves, foxes, 
liadgera, roebucks, and wild bom's; hares and rabbits are numerous;, 
along the coast and in the adjacent islands the number of land and 
sea birds is prodigious. Tho deep-sea fishery affords emxiloyment to 
a great number of hands, and several vessels are fitted out from the 
coast towns for the Newfoundland fisheries, so that the department 
furnishes a large number of experienced seamon to the French navy. 

Iron mines are worked, ami a mod deal of xng and bar iron is 
manufactured. Load also is found; slates and granite aro quarried. 
In tho iron furnaces the ore is smelted tuid couvortod into nxalloablo 
iron generally by means of charcoal; whore coal is used it is imported 
from England or Belgium. Salt is mode at several phioes on the 
coast. 
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The linen manufiicture, introduced in the ISfch century bv the 
Tlaronese de Quintin, a Flemish lady, has since continued the staple 
trade of the department, and though it has declined of late years it 

i.^ still considerable. Its fonner importance may be estimate from 
the returns for the year 183(J, when the number of weavers employed 
amounted to 8539, who pi*odaced in that year 8,-358,000 yar»ls of 
linen cloth, representing a money value of 11,144,000 francs. Linen 
forms the clothing of the poorer classes of the population both winter 
and summer; and it is largely expoi'tod to Spam and South America. 
Other articles of export are cattle, horses, tallow, salt butter, honey, 
wax, Ac. About 425 fairs are held in the year. The number of wind 
and water-mills amounts to 1822, of iron fhmaocs to 20, and of 
factories of various kinds to 4G0. Druidical remains and old feudal 
o.astles are numerous in this department and in all parts of 
Bretagne. 

The principal river is the Ranett, which rising in the south-east of 
the Armoric Hills, sweeps round to north-east through a gap in the 
range, and passing St.-.Touan-de-ri8le, Kvran, and Dinan (where it 
l)egins to be navigable), enters the sea at SK-Malo. By means of the 
llanco, the Vilaino, and the Canal-de-rillc-et-Ranee, which, running 
from Dinan to near Rennes, unites these rivers, the inland commnni- 
nation between the English Channel and the Bay of Biscay i.Hcompleted, 
'.riie Avon and the Blavct, which flow through the department of 
Murbihau, and the Meu, a feeder of the Vilaino, rise in the southern 
plope.s of the .same range. The rivei'S that flow into the English 
Channel arc famous for lovely scenery; they are short and unim- 
poi-tant, except that at their mouths they generally form commodious 
harbours for small craft, and are navigable at high water a few miles 
inland. The chief of them, btisidos the Kanco, arc the Quer, the 
I’ricnx, the Tjcff, the Oouet, the Evron, the Quessan, and the 
Arguonon. The coast district north of Lannion and Treguier, and 
watered by the Quer and the Jnudj% is the chief scene of the exploits 
of King Arthur according to the Breton romance writers. The 
<lepartTncnt is traversed by 7 royal and 14 departmental roads. 

The surface of the department measures 1,701,738 .acres, of which 
1,016,57<5 arc more or less capable of cultivation, 134,716 arc natural 
jmstiire-1 and, 320,346 ai-o heath and moorland, 13,770 are under 
orchards, nurseries, and gardens, and 100,177 are underwoods and 
forests. 

The department is divided into 5 aiT07idissemont.s, which, with 
their ])OjiuIation and subdivisions, arc as follows :— 



ArroiKlissomonts. ' 

Cantons. 

; Communes. 

I'upiilaticm in l.s.ll. 

I. 

St. Uricuc . . 1 

11 

97 

ISO, 2 7.3 


Dinan . . . . ! 

III 

91 

ns.32s 

o« 

Luudiiac . . 

<) 

.15 

02,.190 

4. 

Diiiiiildii . . . ' 

7 

63 

111 , 7:57 

5, 

Guiiigiimp . . ; 

10 

7.3 

126.6S.1 


Total . . . . 

47 

379 

632,613 


1. In the first arrondiasement the chief town is St.-Brieac, which i.s 
notict*d under Bhiei'c, St. Of the other towns those that follow give 
names to cantons. The population given is that of tins commune. 
ChAtelmuh'cn, W. of St.-Brieuc, is a small well-built t«wn on the road 
to Morlaix. An elliptical w'alking-grotmd occupies the site of the 
ancient castle whiesh gave name to the town, and which was 
demolished by Jean V., duke of Bretagne: population, 1400. 
JjambnlJe, a .pratty town surrounded by old walls (population, 4 206), 
stands on a hill above the Donessan, and is sai<l to be in the territory 
of tho Arabiliati, mentioned by Julius C'nesar (‘ Bell. Gal.,’ iii. 9). There 
is an old castle of tho dukes of Penthiftvre here, with a fine promo- 
naile attached to it, Lamballe has a library; it is famous for its 
manufacture of parchment. The clmroh of Notre Dame, situated on 
the top of the hill, was originally tho castle chapel. Ltmvollon, a 
Uttlo north of ChAtelaudren, is n market-town with some curious old 
wooden houses, one of which dates from 1559: population, 1500. 
Mmicontour, S.E. of St.-Brieuc, has linen and stiil-cloth manufactnres, 
and tanyards, and a population of 1678. Paimpol, at the mouth of 
the Tri^x, has a good harbour, a tribunal of commerce, a naval 
school, and 2100 inhabitants. This town is built on tho slope of a 
peninsular projection composed of olay-alate, and more than 200 foot 
above the sea. The isthmus that joins it to tho mainland is floodetl 
at Bpring-Wde. The harbour is the best along the coast from St.-Malo 
to Morlaix. The quays are good and lined with pretty. houses. 
Below the town on the shore wro the fine ruins of the Abbey of Notre 
Damo de Beauport. Ship cordages, cotton-yam, leather, beer, and 
salt are the chief industrial products of PaimpoL It trades in com, 
hemp, flax-seed, flax, honey, wax, butter, fresh and salt fish, Norway 
timb^ Ao. Ploeuc, 15 miles from St.-Brieuo, has 6348 inhabitants, 
who tnide in yam, hemp, butter, and cattle. Plouka, near the coast, 
is situated on a hill, at tho intersection of seven roads, which form as 
many streets, and has a population of 4818. The pari^ church, a 
large and ancient stractvire, stands in the centre of a vast cemetery 
planted with cedars; the spire rises to the height of nearly 300 foot. 
On the sea-shore is tho ohapel of St.-Eug4nie. There is a lai^ 
Druidioal stone near the town. Quintin, in a pretty valley on tUo 
Oouet, has sdveral fine lihen factories, blast frtmacos, iron foundries, 
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and paper-mills. It is the seat of a tribunal of commerce, ami li.a « 
4112 inliaV/itants. The tfjwn-honso and tho old cathedral are r..*i;j.afL- 
ablo buildings, tho latter esjiecially so, in conscrpicnce of all the 
pillars that support tho roof lieing some feet out of tiie perpondicular. 
Behind the choir arc five beautiful chapels. 'I’here are some Druidical 
reinaiiiH near this town. 

2. In the second arrondissement tfic chief town is Dinan, which 
stn7ids on a steep hill on the left bank of the llimcc, ha^ a tido harbour 
for vessels of 90 tons, a tribunal of first hi^itancc, cccle.^i!i.-itlcal a 7 itl 
communal colleges, Jtnd 7732 inhabiianls, including thi: commune. 
Tho town, which is surroundetl by walls and entenvl Viy fum- gates, is 
generally ill built and ill laid out ; tho houses aro moetly of wood. 
The church of St.-Sauveur, in which the heart of BertTamldurjiicsclin 
is deposited, tho church of St.-Malo, the old citailel now \jsed .as a 
prison, and the gate-entrances of the town arc the most remarkable 
structures. Sail-cloth, linen, calico, woollens, leather, pottery,aiui..s77gar 
are mannfactured; there is also an active t7-ade in timber, planks, 
seeds, slates, Norway deals, salt, Ac., by the Canal-dc-riIle-et-R.ancc. 
Dinan is much frequented for it.s mineral waters. A steamboat mns 
<laily to iSt.-Malo and back; the passage down tho Ranee is most 
pictm%.sqiie. The population given with the following towna-^ tliair 
of tho commune: — liroomt, the birthplac.i of Bcrtnind du (Mesclin, 
to whom a monu7ncnt has been lately erected o7i the i-uiii.s of thd 
castlo of Lamotto-Kroons : populiitioii, 2.’>04. Current i.s Iniilt iimong 
the ruins of an ancient town, and is saiil to take its namp from the 
Celtic Curiosolites : it has 4236 inhal)itauts. Tliere are m-uiy frag¬ 
ments of ancient buildings hero. The ruins of tho castle of Montatilau 
cover a large space. Pvran, on the Canal-de-rillo-ct-Rimec, is a ydaco 
of some trade, witli a population of 41 63. Plouhnlay has a population 
of 2536. 

3. In tho third arrondissement tho chief town, LourlCac, J’>0 miles 

S. from St.-Brieuc, has a tribTinal of fir^t instance, a' consultativo 
chanil)er of manufactures, a college, and 6229 inhabit.'mt.s, who 
manufacture iron, paper, and linen, and trade in slates, cider, Ac. 
This town is the centre of a Lai-ge linen trade. Tho other towns are— 
Mtir, near the left bank of tho lllavet, population, 2767; Plntifin’ ntmf, 
near tho fjirf, population, 3622; Mrrtlritfnac, 18 miles froTn fjomldac, 
has iron foundries, and a population of 2894; and on a hill 

above the Oitst, has a consultative chamber of manufactures, jind 
2106 inhabitants. 

4. In the fo7irt.h .aiTondisscracut tho chief town, f^i7?;?/of7, an ill- 
bnilt place near the mouth of the Gner, has a tidc-luu’bour, .a lribu7ial 
of first instance, a college, and 6075 inhabitant'*, who tra>ic in deals, 
Bordeaux wine, colonial produce, corn, and tho prodvictions i*f tho 
department. The following place.s give names to cantoiis; the popu¬ 
lation given with each is that of tho conunune: I.a-Ilocke-Pi rriin, 
formerly famous for tho ancient castlo of tho co77nts of Penthic-vre, 
which is often mentioned i7i the old tales of chiv.ahy, is a S7nall place 
12 miles from Lannion. Lcznrdirn, at the mouth of the Trienx, 
which is hero cros.sod by a wire suspension-bri'lge, li.as 2934 inha¬ 
bitants. Perroa-Gnirre, on the coast, has a .safe tiile-L.-irbour, 
sheltered by the Isle of Thoni^, .ami contains a population of 2365. 
P/eatin, in tho north-western jingle of tho dop.art7nent, has 4355 
inhabitants, who trade iti iroiv coal, timber, corn, Ac., by the Uttlo 
lmrlM>7ir of Totd-an-IIiiry, about a mile and a qiiarter distant. 
Ploxmrct, a little S.E. of Plestin, h.as 5241 inhabitants. Tn'fjiii'r, on 
the river Tr«5guier (which is formed by the junction of the On indy 
a 7 id the .Tandy, and is navigable for 9 inih’s frotn its mouth), is a 
well-built place, with an excellent dcc?p hai'bour an<l roadstead : it has 
.3382 inhabitants, wlio are engaged in fi.shing ami in the coasting trade. 
The town is built on the slope of a hill facing the .sea. The <tld 
cathedral, which has been classe<l among tho histuric.al monuments of 
France, is a handsome gothic strticturo sunnounted by a (o^ ’cr, and 
,adorne<l wich nuraoroiis sculptures. The ndjacont cloisters aro the 
largest attd most elegant of tho.se structures in Franco. Thi-y wt?ro 
built in 1461, and aro piorce<l by 50 noble archc.s. In them are fivo 
stone sarcophagi, containi7ig tho remains of personages unknown. 
The cloisters and tlio space'they inclose arc now u.sed ns a market. 
The bishopric of Ti-(5gnier (Trooorium) was founded in tho 5th 
century; it was united to the sec of Rt.-Brieuc. Tllo tide rises 
19 feet at neaps and 36 feet at springs in the harlxttir of 
Trdguicr. 

5 . In tho fifth arrondissoment the chief town Guingamp, on th(7 

Trieitx, was forraei-ly o7io of the most considerable places in the 
county of Ponthi^vro. It is s'tuated in a vast plain 21 miles W.N.NV. 
from St.-Brieuc, ami was once surrounded by w.alls, part of which 
remains. Tliere arc several good buildings in tho town, which has a 
tribunal of first instance, and. 6718 inhabitants, who mamifactiiro 
linen, leather, hats, twine, Ac., and trade in iron, brandy, wine, a7id 
the proiluce of the department. Amongst tho other towns the 
following are given as they give names to caiitous: the populatiou 
however is that of the communes:—jiegrard, N.W. of ituiiigimt': 
ptipiilaiioii, 3S21. Pidle-He-en-Terrf, a kniall place near the (hi.i-. in 
the centre of an iron district, has several importaii< bl;i<t funi.'i.'cs 
and foundries: population, 1740. .Don'rbriae, S. of Gniiiguiipjpopu- 
lation, 4114) trades in cattle and farm produce. 1.'» mUo.s 

from Giiingamp: population, 3107. 

Tho department forms tho see of tho Bishop of .St.-Briciic, is under 
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ihe jnrisdicfcion of the High Court of Rennw, and is included in the 
16th Hilitaiy Division, of which Rennes is hiM^>quarter8. 

{Didionnaire de laFnmees Bslhi, O^tgraphie; Annuairede$ CStes- 
du-Nord ; Annuatre pour PAn 1858.) 

COTI, RIVER. [Bobuso.] 

COTRONE. rCALABBIA.Y 
COTSWOLD HILLS. rGLOUcmTBBSHiBS.] 

COTTBUS, properly KOTTBUS. [Bbaitdenbuko.] 

COTTENHAM. [CAllBBIDOEBHtRK.] 

COUCY. UmhO 
COURCELXES. YHainault.] 

COURLAND, Kurland, or Kourlaml, one of the Baltic provinces of 
Russia in Europe, is composed of the former duchies of Courland and 
Semigallist of the old bishopric of Pilton, and of Polangen, a district 
of Samontia. It was until 1795 a possession of the Polish crown. 
Courland is bounded N. by the Baltic Sea, the Qulf of Riga, and the 
province of Livonia; W. by the Baltic Sea; S. by the province of 
Wilna, and Prussia; and £. by tho provinces of Vitepak and Minsk. 
Its area is 10,490 square miles; tho population in 1840 was estimated 
at 568,300. 

‘ The. .eurface towards the sea-coast is level, and presents a sandy 
plain about Mitau, Windau, and Qoldingcn, but its general character 
IS undulating. It is intersected by two ranges of heights, one of 
which runs parallel with the Diina or Dwina, while the other takes a 
more westerly direction, and spreads its arms out in various directions. 
The most elevated points are the Huningberg, an agglomeration of 
sand, which is about 450 feet high, and the Sii^rberg. The coast is 
partly fiat, and partly lined with sand-hills. Tho most northerly 
point is tho dangerous promontory of Domos-Niis, which is a continu¬ 
ation of the Blue Mountiuns, and stretches out between the Baltic and 
the Qulf of Riga. Two-fifths of the soil are covered with forests or 
underwood, and a considerable part by moors of peat; nearly 15,000 
acres are covered with marshes, or occupie<l by the 300 lakes and 
ponds and 118 small streams and rivulets, which render the climate 
of Courland, though not unhealthy on the whole, raw, moist, and 
foggy. The largest of these lakes is the Usmaiten (in tho western 
district of Goldingeii, and about 15 miles north-north-east from the 
town of Goldin^en), which has an area of 34 square miles; that of 
Sausken is 10 miles long, and nearly 2 J miles broad. The shore-lake of 
Angersk or Angersskoe is properly a bay or *ha(F’ of tho Gulf of Riga, 
with wliich it communicivtcB by a channel in the narrow tongue of 
land that bounds it on the east. This lake is famous for tho quantity 
and quality of tho amber found upon its shores. The principal river 
is the Diina, which skirts tho eastern boundary of Courland, and of 
which tho Aa or Bullcr-Aa, one branch of whicli flows into it by a 
north-westerly course from tho Livonian fnmticr, is a tributary. 
Besides these two rivers, Courland is watered by the Wiiidau (which, 
entering it from the province of AVilua, takes a northerly course, 
forms a fine cataract near Goldingen, and falls into tho Baltic at Win¬ 
dau), tho Libau, the Treider-Aa (which passes Mitau), the Anger, 
Bartau, Ac. The Windau is connected by a canal with tho Niemcn. 
There are sulphurous springs at Smoden, Baber, and Baldanen. 

The soil of Courland is in general light and sandy, and rendered 
productive only by constant manuring; it is moat preductive on the 
aide towards Invonio. In tho moors and morasses blocks of granite 
are occasionally found imbedded. Agriculture is the principal occu¬ 
pation of the inhabitants, who reise large quantities of rye, barley, 
and oats, but less in proportion of wheat, and still less of peas ant 
beans. Rye, which is the priuci|Md grain crop, grows very fast. 1 
is sown in the end of April and reaped in July at night, as the dewi 
then close tho ears and prevent tho heavy grain frem filing out ns i 
would do by day. After the harvest the gr<iin is dried in a kind o: 
oven in one end of a la^e building called ‘ rige,’ the other end servei 
for a threshing-floor. The corn is thus rendered firmer, drier, an<. 
less liable to worms. This practice of diying corn by firo before 
threshing it is common also in all tho neighbouring provinws o' 
Russia. The crops of grain are more than adequate to thi 
consumption. 

Fla* and homp are extensively cultivated, and of excellent quality 
the seed of the first, which is sown in June, yields a crop in eigh' 
weeks. A little tobacco is raised, and some fruit is produced; tb< 
ordinary sorts of vegetables are grown everywhere. Courland has not 
sufficient pasture land to make the reai'iug of cattle a common oocu- 
pation. Horses and homed cattle are of inferior kinds, and 
sheep yield but an indifferent quality of wooL Tho value of thi 
fisheries along the coast is not important. The supply of game ii 
abundant. The extensive forests are in general situated on marsh; 
ground, and consist principally of pine, fir, birch, beech, aldw 
oak, and elm. The forest land covers one third of the area of thi 
provmce. Large pines and oaks are said to be scarce now, owing t> 
the immense consumption in the houses, ovens, baths, distilleries 
and in the manuring processes of tho province. Of minerals, Cour 
land oontams small quantities of bog-iron, lime, and gypsum. It has 
also ooal and marble, but they have uot hitherto been turned to mud 
account. Amber is thrown up on the coast. The bear, which wa. 
fonuerly. common in Courland, has quite abandoned the province. 
Wolves, foxeai, elks, hares, and deer are found. 

The population is of the same extraction as the Lithuanians, from 


'horn the native Courlanders differ in no other respects than that 
hev are more advanced in civilisation, and use a slightly varied 
liafeot. Independently of these native Courlanders there are several 
ihousand Livonians, lathuanians, Jews, Germans, Krewinoks (a race 
tf Finnish descent), Russians, and Poles, scattered throughout the 
province. I%e inhabitants are mostly Lutherans. The Jews number 
about 10,000; maiqr of them are inn-keepere and small shop-keepers. 

The land belongs principally to the. Courland nobility, who aro 
lither Germans or Poles; they are possessed of peculiar rights, such 
« their own civil jurisdiction, exemption from taxation, and from 
military service. These rights, where not in direct opposition to 
'.he Russian laws, were confirmed to them whan tho partition of 1796 
ransferted their country to Russia. Courland, like all the other 
Baltic provinces, is divided (with the exception of the land near the 
great towns) into estates varying in sise from 15 to 100 square miles, 
which are never divided but descend entire, population and all, to the 
ildest son. The number of these estates in the province is about 
.126. The residence of a nobleman called a ' Hof* is usually built 
in a hill or on the bank of a river. Besides a dwelling-house of 
large extent, the establishment includes a building for domestics, 
stables, mills, breweries, ions, distilleries, Ac., often amounting to 
wenty or thirty buildings, surrounded by gardens, parks, woods, and 
3 orn-fields. The peasants reside at some distance from tho (Tof, in 
little communities called 'gosinde to each of these a piece of land is 
attached, which tho serfs cnltivaie for their own profit. Tho towns 
are mostly inhabited by individuals of German extraction; they are 
'I’ce, and quite independent of the nobility. Tho peasant, though by 
.aw no longer bound to the soil (he may after half a yeai'’s notice quit 
che estate), yet in consequence of his being almost always in debt to 
Ilia lord ho is virtually a serf in the strictest sense, ami in vtassalagd 
cither to the nobility or the burgesses; he has no property which lie can 
call his own, may be forced from the estate after half a year’s notice 
from his lord, and is subject to tho chastisement of his owner. 

The wants of'each estate are mostly supplied by tho serfs them¬ 
selves, part of whom are brought up to mechanical arts ; tlie peasant 
makes his own clothing, furniture, and domestic utensils, and con¬ 
structs his own humble dwelling: he buys no manufactures. There 
is a vast number of brandy distilleries, the only species of industrial 
establishments worth naming in the whfilo of the province. 

Courland is under the general ilirection of tho governor-general of 
the Baltic iirovinces, ami the administrative duties devolve upon a 
civil governor, resident at Mitau; both aro subordinate to the execu¬ 
tive at St. Petersburg. The ecclesiiuntical affairs of the Protestants 
are conducted by tho consistory of Mitau; tho Homan C'atholics and 
Greeks together possess but 19 churches, which are subject respec¬ 
tively to tho Bishop of Samogitia and tho Bishop of Pskof. 

C!ourland is in general administered according to its own laws and 
UBBges ; but in regard to fiscal and military afi'airs, it has been placed 
on the same footing as the other provinces of the empire. Dorpat is 
tho univereity for this province; the only high school is tho gymnasium 
at Mitau, Tho nobility assemble at diets, and have a permanent 
committee at Milan. The province is divided into head-captaincies, 
and each of these into two captaincies, besides the district of Pilten. 
Courland Proper, or the northern parts, contain the captaincies of 
Tuckum, of which Tuckum (about 1300 inhabitants) is tho capital; 
and Goldingen, of which Goldingen, with about 2400 inhabitants, 
is the capital. Seraigallia, the southern part, is divided into the 
captaincies of Mitau and Seelbntg; of the latter Jakobstadt on the 
Dutu^ .;with about 1800 inhabitants, is the capital. The district or 
bishopric of Pilten lies in the south-west, and is named from Pilten 
its former capital, which has about 600 inliabitants. This district is 
also known by the name of Hasenpoth, which is derived from tiiat 
of the largest town in it, now become the capital; it has about 1100 
inhabitants. 

Mitau, the capital of the province of Courland, is situated in a flat 
marshy district on the left bank of the Treider-Aa, in about fiO” 39' 
N. lat., 23° 43' E. long., and has about 10,000 inhabitants. The 
town is walled, well built, and from its favounible situation on a 
navigable river it is a place of considerable traffic. The houses are 
cliiefly constructed wim wood, which is painted g;reen or reddish 
brown. The Gymnasium above mentioned as the most important of 
the few educational establishments of the previnoe, has a library of 
25,000 volumes. The town has also a casino, or club-house, whion is 
patronised by all the Courland nobility. Tho most interestteg buUding 
in the town is the old castle of the dukes of Courland, which is sur¬ 
rounded canals from tho river, and was built % Mars^ Biron, 
tho favourite of the empress Anne. Louis XVIIl. resided in this 
castle for some time when travelling under the title of Count de 
Lille. There are coaches daily from Mitau to Riga. The walla of 
the toivn inclose large mrdens. The streets are not well paved. 
Mitau contains nine churches, a synagogue, an observatory, and two* 
public libraries; it has manutactures of linen, leather, and soap. 

Courland has two shipping ports, Libau wd Windau, both situated 
on ite western coast. Libau is the principal shipping port of the 
provinoe. The harbour, formed by a smt lagoon, has a bar aoroas the 
entrance, but admits vessels of 12 feet draught at all times; larMr 
vessels are loaded or unloaded one or two miles from the town by 
lighters. The imports are chiefly salt, coals, mill-stones, machinery 
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herringa, sugar, and other colonial produce; the exports consirt of 
flax, hemp, com, calf-skins, salt meat, hides, bristles, bones, timbw, 
tallow, dM^ Ac. Ship-building and manufactures of Tsrious kinds 
are actively carried on: tiie population of Libau is about 10,000. 
Windau stands at the mouth of the river Wiodau, down which a 
great deal of timber, tiie most important article of export, is floated: 
the population of Windau is over 2000. The inland trade is mono¬ 
polised by the Jews. 

COURSAN. [Audb.] 

COURTENHALL. [Nobthamptonshirk.] 

COURTRAI (in Flemish Kortiyk), a fortifted and manufacturing 
town of West Flanders, in Bel^um; 76 miles W. by railway 
(through Malines and Ghent) from Brussels, 82 miles by railway S. 
from Bruges; stands in 60° 49' N. lat., 3° 18^ E. long., and has 21,600 
inhabitants. The town occupies both banks of the river Lys, by 
means of which and by canus it has water communication with the 
principal towns of Flanders. The river is crossed by an old bridge 
flanked with towers. Courtrai existed in the time of the Romans 
under the name of CortoHaeum (afterwards written Curtricum), and 
as early as the 7th century enjoyed the privileges of a municipal city. 
The fortifications were begun in 1290; the castle was built in 1386 
by Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. The works were enlarged 
and perfected chiefly by the French, who built the citadel in 1647. The 
Flemings in 1302, commanded by John count of Namur, defeated a 
French army under the Count of Artois near to Courtrai. After 
the battle about 700 gilt spurs were gathered on the field from the 
slaughtered French, and hung up as a trophy in the church of the 
convent of Groenangen, now destroyed. This circumstance caused 
the battle to be called the Battle of Spurs. A small chapel built in 
1831 a little outside the Ghent Gate marks the centre of the field of 
the Battle of Spurs. The town was taken by the French successively 
in 1643,1046, 1667, and 1683, and was restored to Spain by the peace 
of Ryswick. The French destroyed the fortifications in 1744; in 
1793 they obtained a victory over the English near the town, of 
which they took possession a few days afterwards, and constituted it 
the capital of the department of the Lys. 

The streets of Courtrai are wide and clean; the houses are well 
built. The town contains several fine buildings, among others the 
town-hall, the churche.s of St. Maitin and of Notre Dame. The town- 
hall, a gothic edifice erected in 1626, stands in the market-place : it is 
disfigured by a modem front. The interior contains two remarkable 
carved chimney-pieces, rc'preaonting the Virtues and the Vices, in bas- 
relief. St. Martin’s chumh, originally founded by St. Eloi the apostle 
of Flanders about A.D. 660, is remarkable for its lofty tower, which 
commands a splendid view of the sttrronnding coimtry, and for its 
beautiful tabernacle of carved stonework in the richest gothic stylo. 
The church of Notro Dame is a gothic structure founded in 1238 by 
Baldwin, count of Flanders and emperor of Constantinople. It has 
boon modernised however and lined with marble. It contains 
Vandyck’s celebrated pointing of '^thotElovation of the Cross. Both 
these churches are decorated with paintings and sculptiires of more 
than ordinary excellence. 

Courtrai contains im exchange, a college, and two asylums for 
orphans. A great part of the working population is employed in 
spinning flax and in weaving and bleaching linen and damask. The 
fine linens known under the name of Courtrai cloth arc made in the 
surrounding districts, and sold unbleached in the weekly market held 
in the town, where the pieces are finished and prepared for sale to 
the consumers. A vast quantity of the finest flax is grown in the 
plain around Courtrai for the supplies of the manufactories of tlie 
town and for export. There are large bleaohing-grounds in the 
neighbourhood. The waters of the Lys are said to possess very 
BUi>erior bleaching qualities. The dyers of Courtrai imitate with 
success the colotir known os Turkey red. Tbread-laco and silk-laco 
are -among the other industrial products. The earliest of the cloth 
manufactures of Flanders was established at Courtrai in 1260. 

(Dictionnaire Q4ografhiqiu de la Province de la Flandre OccitlerUale ; 
Statiatical Papers of the Bdgian Government ; Handbook of Belgium 
and the lUiine.) 

COU8ERANS, LE, or, os it was written in the lost century, 
CONSBRANS, a district of the former province of Gascoigne in 
France, was bounded E. by the county of Foix, N. and W. by the 
district of Comminges,and B. by thd Pyrenees, which separate it from 
province of Catidbnia in Spain. It is a motmtainous district; and 
is watered by several feeders of the Salat, which carries off the whole 
drainage of the district into the Garonne. Couserons is now included 
in. the department of Ari6ge. [ARikaB.] 

. The district derives its name foom the Conaorani^ or Conauarani, 
one of the tribes of Aquitania or Norbonensis mentioned by Pliny. 
They are not noticed by Csesar. Their chief town, A uMria, or Con- 
aorani, assumed from one of its bishops its designation of St.-Lisier. 
[^AiuBok] Upon the downfall of the Homan empire Couserans oome 
successively into the hands of the Visigoths and the Franks. In 
feudal times it ranked first os a county, afterwards as a vioo-county. 
The bishopric in which this district was comprehended originated 
probably about the end. of the 6th centui^: the bishop was a 
sufftagau of the archbishop of Auch. St. Lissier was elects bii^op 
about 698, and died 742. 


COUTANCES. [Mamchb.] 

COVENTRY, Warwickshire, a city, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, manufacturing town, and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in 
the hundred of Knightlow. Although in Warwickshire, it formed 
(until recently) along with some adjacent villages a separate county. 
In 1842 an Act of Parliament was passed which incorporated Covent^ 
with the county of Warwick; and in 1848 an order in couni^ was 
issued, which formed Warwickshire into two divisions, the Warwick 


01 miles N.N.W. from London by road, and 94 miles by the London 
and North Western railway. The population of tho municipal 
borough in 1861 was 36,208 ; that of the parliamentary borough was 
36,812. The borough is governed by a corporation consisting oi 
10 aldermen, one of whom is mayor, and 30 councillors; and returns 
two members to tho Imperial Parliament. Coventry is divided into 
two parishes—St. Michael’s, a vicarage, and St. John’s, a rectory; 
they are in the archdeaconry of Coventry and diocese of Worcester. 
The Coventry Poor-Law Union is co-extensivo with these two parishes. 

Coventry is a place of great antiquity, but its origin is involved in 
obscurity. In the reign of Edward the Confessor, in 1044, Earl 
Loofric, a powerful lord of tho large territory of Mercia, with his 
wife, the Lady Godiva, founded at Coventry a magnificent Benedictine 
monastery. The capacious cellar of the monks still exists, measuring 
75 yards in length by 5 yards in breadth. After the Conquest the 
lordship of Coventry came to the earls of Chester. Leland and other 
writers speak of the walls, gates, and towers by which the city wm 
defended, and of its streete, which were well built of timber. The 
walls were demolished by Charles II. in consequence of the active 
part taken by the citizens ' in favour of the parliamentary army. 
During the monastic ages Coventry had a large anil beautiful 
cathedral. At the Reformation it was levelled to the ground by order 
of Henry VIII. Coventry was tho seat of a Parliament held by 
Henry IV. in 1404, and of another by Henry V'l. in 1469. It was 
the scene of the famous meeting for trial by battle between tho Duke 
of Norfolk and tho Duke of Hereford, afterwanls Henry IV. 

From an early period Coventry wjih renowned for its exhibition of 
p.'qjeants and processions; and in the monastic ages it was remarkable 
for the magnificent and costly performance of the religious dramas 
called mysteries. Accounts are extant of these solemn shows ns early 
ns 1416. They were performed chiefly by the Gray friars, on 
moveable street-stages on the day of Corpus ChrislL The subjeefo 
were the Nativity, Crucifixion, Doomsday, <fcc., and the splendour of 
the exhibitions was such that the king and the royal family, with the 
highest dignitaries of the church, were, frequently present as spectators. 
An ample and exceedingly interesting account of these Coventry 
Mysteries will be found in a ‘ Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic 
Mysteries antiently porforraetl at Coventry, and other Municipal 
Eutertainments,’ by Thomas Sharp, 4to., 1826. The plates in this 
work are extremely interesting, and the facts are valuable as illustiutive 
of the state of society at that period. Tho following work also contains 
much curious information : ‘ 'The Pageant of the Company of Sheremen 
and Taylors in Coventry, as parforme«l by them on the Festival of 
Corpus Christi, with other Pf^oatits at Coventry, on the Visit of 
Henry VI. and his Queen in 1455; of Prince Edward in 1474; of 
Prince Arthur in 1498, Ac.; with the Verses recited in Character on 
those Occasions.’ By W. Reader, Coventry. Other writers give 
descriptions of the costly pageants exhibited to Henry IV., Henry 
VII., and several other kings. Coventry wtia the favourite residence 
of Edward the Black Prince. Here also Queen Elizabeth delighted 
to see ‘ Tho game of Hock Tuesday,’ which represented tho dettraction 
of the Danes by the English in 1002. The peculiar predilection of the 
people of Coventry for pageantry is still displayed in the notorious 
processional show at tho groat fair on the Friday in Ti'iuit}' week, 
when many thousands assemble to see the representative of Lady 
Godiva. The legendary origin of this singular exhibition is as 
follows:—Earl Leofric had subjected tho citizens of Coventry to a 
very oppressive taxation, and remaining inflexible against the entreaties 
of his lady for tho people's relief, he declared that her request should 
be granted only on the condition that she should ride naked through 
the streets of the city; a thing which he supposed to be quite 
impossible. But tho lady’s modesty being overpowered by her 
generosity, and the inhabitants having been enjoined to close all 
their shutters, she partially veiled herself with her flowing hair, 
made the circuit of the city on her palfrey, and thus obtained for it 
those privileges which it from that time forth enjoyed. The story 
is erabellishetl with the incident of Peeping Tom, an inquisitive 
tailor, who was struck blind for looking out as the lady passed. A 
figiire styled his effigy is still to be. seen protruded from an upper 
window in High-street, adjoining the King’s Head tavern. In Gough’s 
edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (vol. *S. p. 346) it is statwi that 
Mathew of Westminster, who wrote in 1307, that is, 250 yo.ir.s alter 
tho time of Ijoofrio, is the first who mentions this legend, aa<l that 
many preceding writers who apeak of Leofric ami Gotiivii do 
notice it; a similar legend is said to be relateti of Briavol’s Castle. 
The Coventry procession, as at present exhibited, liegan omy m the 
reign of Charles II., in 1677; it consists principally of St. George of 
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England on has charger; Ladj Qodiva, a female who rides in a flesh- 
coloured dross, with flowing hair, on a beautiful gray hone; tlaen 
-follow the wool-combers, knights in armour, Jason, Bishop Blaize, 4:c., 
all in showy dresses, with a great profusion of gay ribands, plumes of 
feathers, and accompanied by numerous bands of music. The whole 
of the city companies used, before the passing of the Municipal 
Corporations Reform Act, to accompany the procession. Many strong 
efforts have been mode to suppress the unseemly exhibition, but 
hitherto without sucoess. 

The town iy situated on n gentle eminence, rising in the middle of 
n valley which runs east and west. The river Sherbourne and the 
Radford brook unite within the town. For sanitary purposes the 
city is under the management of a Local Board of Uoaltb. The best 
streets are tolerably w'ell pnveiL The town is lighted writh gas. 

The chief buildings of Coventry are the churches. There are three 
ancient chtirches, of which St. Michael’s is by far the most remarkable 
for architectural beauty and ornament. It was originally built in 
1133, in the reign of Henry I., and w’os given to the (Benedictine) 
monks of Coventry by Ranulph earl of Chester, in the reign of 
Stephen. The spire rises out of an octagonal base upon the tower, 
to an elevation of 303 feet from the ground. In the tower is a fine 
peal of 10 bells. The length of the entire stnicture is somewhat 
above 300 feet, end the breadth 104 feet. The interior is lofty and 
finely ornamented with rows of clustered pillars and arches, with a 
roof of curiously carved oak, imd numerous windows of ancient 
coloured glass. It has been iwontly repewed. The organ in St. 
MichaeVs church is said to bo one of the best in the kingdom. Trinity 
uhurch is a gothic edifice, but heavior and less elegant than St. Michael’s. 
The height of its spire is 237 feet. The Earl of Shrewsbury furaishwl 
a splendid stained glass window to this church in 1834. The building 
has been recently cased with stone on the west end and the north 
side. St. John’s is a plain cruciform structure, founded by the 
Merchant's Quild in the reign of Edward HI. Three churches have 
been built within the last twenty years. Christ church, erected in 
1832, was built from a design by liickmau; attached to it is the fine 
old tower and spire of the Gray Friars church. The others are 
St. Peter’s, built in 1841, and St. Thomas’s, built in 1848. There aro 
in Coventry four places of worship for Indejiendeuts, and one each 
for Weiiloyau and Primitive Methodists, General and Particular 
Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics. Two other 
chapels are used by various denominations. The Roman Catholic 
church, rather a superior example of modern gothic architecture, 
was erected in 1843. 

The Free school is a richly endowed institution founded by John 
Hales in the reign of Henry VIII. Hero Sir William Dugdale and 
seversd other eminent men were educated. The income is about 
950/. per annum: and the school has two fcllow'ships at St. John’s 
College, Oxfortl, one at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, and six exhibitions 
at cither university. The head miwter is also rector €>f St. John’s ; 
the second intutcr is lecturer of St. Jobn’a There are six Endowed 
schools—the Bahlake school, founded 15(50, having a revenue of about 
900/. per annum, at which 50 boys are receivetl at about 11 years of 
age, clothed, educated, and apprenticed : Baiker, Billing, and Crow’s 
school, Amnded 1690, at which 50 boys are clothed, educated, and 
apprenticed; this school is under the management of trustees, chiefly 
of the Unitarian persuasion : the Blue-Coat Girl’s school, which edu¬ 
cates and defrays part of the expense of clothing 40 girls: Bayloy’s 
school, founded 1703, at which 40 boys are educated: Southern and 
Cmner’s school, at which between 30 and 40 children are educated : 
and Fairfax’s school for 40 boys. There are National, British, and 
Infant schools. The Roman Catholics have a school near to their 
chapel. The Government Schend of Design, commenced in 1843, has 
been found of great benefit to Coventry in connection with the riband 
manufacture. There are a mechanics institute, a library belonging 
to the Religious and Useful Knowledge Society, a subscription library, 
and a savings bank. 

One of the riohost and most interesting vestiges of the ornamental 
arohitecture of the 16th century in Coventry, and perhaps in England, 
is a capacious building called St. Mary’s Hidl, erected in the reign of 
Henry VI. The principal room is 63 feet by 30 feet, and is 34 feet 
in height. Its grotesquely-carved roof of oak, the gallery for minstrels, 
the armoury, the chair of state, and especially the great painted win¬ 
dow facing the street, help to furnish a vivid idea of the manners of 
the age in which Coventry was the favourite resort of princes. A 
^iwlo iu 1450, measuring 80 feet by 10 feet, and containing 
80 figures, is a curioas and beautiful specimen of the drawing, dyeing, 
and embroidery of that period. This hall is the property of the cor- 
TOtatmii, and is used iw a council-chamber and for civic festivities. 
In the nwrket-place a richly-umamonted gothic cross, considered to 
be one of the finest iu the country, erected in the 16th century, was 
dow in 1771. It was hexagonal, 67 feet high, with 18 niches 
fllled^with statues of saints and kings. The hospital In Gray Friars- 
iane is very ancient, and richly ornamented with carved oak. The 
building c^ed the ‘Mayor’s Parlour’ is of the 16th century: it is 
nsed'fler judicial purposes. 

lilUdiiion to the buildings nlrea<ly noticed, may be named the 
C«linty Hal)^ a stone edifioo erected in 1785, and tho Drapers’ HaU, 
which is Clct^ntly fitted up for assemblies and other public entertida- 


meute; the jail; the Coventiy and Warwickshire Hospital; tho 
Provident Dispensary; a convent of the Sisters of Cliarity; boiTaeks, Ac. 

Besides the patronage of many important appointments, tho oorpo- 
ratiou hod formerly the distribution of charitable funds amounting to 
7300/. i)er annum. The following are the principal institutions of 
this kind, which in Coventry ai’o very numerous : Sir Thomas White’s 
Charity, founded in tho reign of llonry VIII., produces annually 
between 2000/. and 3000/.; the Babloke Men’s Hospital, of which an 
income of about 1500/. is devoted to tho mainteuanoe of poor un<l 
aged men, was founded by the will of Thomas Bond in 1506; the 
Bablake Boy’s Hospital has an inoome of about 940/., appropriated to 
tho maintenance aud oduoation of young and pour boys. Besides 
those, there arc 12 other considerable obaxitaes, and several minor 
ones. .The Covontiy Union-house contains some remains of tho White 
Friai's monastery, afterwards the seat of the Halo family. 

The city is surrounded by about 1000 acres of Lammas and Miclmcl- 
mas lauds, and 246 acres of common land, over which tho fi'eemeu of 
the city (about 3500 in number) and some few otlker {kersons have 
long possessed peculiar privileges, which have intorferoil with tho 
appropriation of these hmds for the general weal of tho cotiimunity. 

In the time of the Edwards and Honrys the tradesmen of Coventry 
were famed for their aflluence. In 1448 they equipped 600 .armed 
meu for tho public service. Until the war between Englaiul and 
France in 1694, tho staple manufacture was woollens, broadclotlis, 
and caps; aud previous to 1580 there existed a famous mauufacturo 
of blue thread ; the water of the small river Sherlsiurrie, wliieh 
through tho city, being an excellent menstnmm for dyeing this colour. 
During the 18th century there was a flourishing m.anufactiire of tam¬ 
mies, camlets, shalloons, calimancocs, gauzes, Ac., but it is no longer 
continued. At present the staple manufactures are ribands and 
watches. The riband manufacture was introduced about 1730, aiul is 
supposed now to give employment to about 6000 persons in the city ; 
it is said that 20,(i()0 are employed iu riband-weaving in Coventry and 
tho neighbouring towns and villages. The weaving has hltberto 
been almost entirely performed by the hand-loom, and tlie wi-avers 
are in general a j>oor class, but steam factories are i)rol)ali]y now 
supereeding the loom at tho workmen’s dwellings. Tho leaders of the 
trade are not the manufacturers, but a compoi'utiveiy small number 
of wholesale firms in Londoti aud Manchester, whoso agt'uts attend 
at Coventry. Gimp and other ti’imminga are al.so made in Coventry, 
and there are large estiiblishmeuts for <lyeiiig silk. The making tu' 
watches lias been carried on here probably as long ns the riband 
manufacture. 

There are several guilds, or inooi-porated trading companies, some 
of which are possessed of considerablo px’opcrty, which they spend in 
charity and festivities. 

Tho local position of Coventry is favonrablo for commercial opera¬ 
tions, being nearly central between the four greatest ports of England - 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull; possessing great facilities of 
water commxmication by the Coventry and Oxford Canal, Avhich oixjns 
into the Grand Tnmk navigation, and having one of the main roads 
from London to Birmingham passing through its streets. The Ijondon 
and North-Western railway piisses close to the town; and tlioro are 
two branch lines, one turning northward to Leamington anil Warwick, 
and another to N uueatou. 

(Dugdale, Anti'/uitiea of WarwickMt'c; Jlialon/ and Antiquitica 
of Coventry s Reader, Neto Coventry Uaide; Communication from 
Coventry.) 

COWBRTDGE, Olamoiganshiro, a market-town and borough, and 
conjointly with Bridgend the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish 
and hundred of Coivhridge, is situated on the little river Daw, or 
Thaw, on the j-ond between CarditT and Swansea, in 61“ 28' N.Jat., 
3“ 27' W. long., distant 12 miles W. by S. from Canliff, aud 173 miles 
W. from London. The population of the borough and pwish of Cow- 
bridge in 1861 was 1066. The living is a curacy annexed to the 
vicarage of Ijianblethian, in the archdeaconry and diocese of Llandaff. 
The town is governed by a mayor and two bailiffs, appointed in terms 
of a charter renewed in tho time of Charles 11. The borough is oou- 
tributory to Canliff in retiuming a member to tho lmi*erial Parliament. 
Bridgend and Cowbridge Poor-Law Union contains 52 parishes and 
townships, with a population in 1851 of 23,369. 

Cowbii^e is a neat, cheerful town, consisting chiefly of one street, 
which is of considnable width. 'The town was at one period walled, 
and bad three (pates, one at each end of the main street^ and another, 
which is still stwding, on the south side of the ^wn. The' parish 
dturoh is an imoient and commodious building. The Wesleyan and 
Welsh Methodists and Baptists have places of worship in Cowbridge. 
The Grammar school, an old foundation, eonnected wltn Jesus College, 
Oxford, Mirough an endowment of Bir Leoline Jenkins, has an inoomo 
from endowment of 20/. a year, and bad 77 scholars in 1852. The 
school is free to five scholars, called pensioners, who receive 62. a year 
for four years at school, and are eligible for exhibitions at Jesus College : 
ten other bovs are admitted os free soholara There are a National 
school, a meolianios institution, and a reading-room. 'The market day 
is Tuesday: a market is also held on Saturdays for provisions : five 
fairs are held in the coune of the year. 

{OWffe, Book of South WaXea; C^mvmioation from Cowbridge.) 

COWES, WEST, I^ of Wight, Hampshire, a town in the parish of 
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Northwood and hundred of West Medina, is situated in 60” 46^ K. lat., 
1® 18' W. long., distant 4 miles N. from Newport, and 78 miles S.W. 
from London. The population of the town of West Cowes in 1851 
was 4786. There are two livings, wliieh are perpetual curacies in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Winchester. 

The town of West Cowes is situated on elevated ground on the left 
bank and at the mouth of the river Medina. Henry YlU. built a 
castle at this place, and from that period the rise of the town is pro¬ 
bably to bo dated. The castle, which has a crescent-shaped battery, 
stands at the entrance of the harbour. The streets are narrow and 
inconvenient, but their position on the slope of the hill on which the 
town stands produces a picturesque and pleasing appearance. The 
upper part of the town is the moat recently built, and contains many 
good houses and vilhis. Being much resorted to in summer for sea¬ 
bathing, there are numerous hotels and lodging-houses; there is also 
an assembljr-room. 

As Cow'ts is the port of the island and the {Mint of communication 
with the mainland by way of Southampton, there is necessarily a large 
amount of trai&o carried on in the place. Cowes is the head-quarters 
of the Royal Yacht squadron, which has a club-house hero; the annual 
sailing-match of tho squadron usually nttmets numerous visiters from 
a distance. There is constant communication with the mainland by 
steam-vessels. 

(.'owes harbour affords a safe and convenient haven. On December 
olst, 1852, there were registered as belonging to tho port of Cowes 
J ly vessels under 60 tons, with an aggregttte burden of 2967 tons, and 
.51 vessels above 60 tons, with an aggregate bunlen of 5597 tons; and 
oire stoam-vcssol of 21 tons. During 1852 there, cleared inwards and 
outwanls at tho port of Cowes the following vessels, namely :—Coast¬ 
wise, inwards, 146 vessels, 54,875 tons; outwai'da, 427 vessels, 10,295 
tons : coloniid and foreign, inwards, 65, tonnage 3688 ; outwards, 58, 
tonnage 3923 : steam-vessels, inwards, 2, tonnage 2934 ; outwards, 2, 
tonnage 2133. Ship-building has been long carried on at Cowes, 
which has acquired celebrity for the construction of (piick-sailing 
craft: of this the yachts mode for the Royal Yacht squadron arc 
examples. 

East Cowea, on the opposite shore of the Medina, may be regarded 
.os a suburb of West CoweS : it is a small place, with several woU-built 
Louses, and is in considerable repute as a resort for bathing during 
the summer. The custom-house is in East Cowes. A large mansion, 
in a so-ctrIlu<l gothic style, built by Nash, the architect of Buckingham 
Palact*, as a residence ter Liinself, is called East Cowes Castle. Osborne 
Jlousc, the mariue residence of her Majesty, is a shoi-t tlistanco from 
J'last Cowes. 

{The Land We Live Jn, vol. ii.; Ptwliamentary Rcturna.) 

COXWOT.D. [YoMKsuinj.:.] 

CRACOW (l.vmkow), a part of tho old kingdom of Poland, now of 
tho empire of Austria, which from 1815 to 1846 existed as an indo- 
pendeut republic under the protection of tho states of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. Previous to 1809 Cracow was incorporated with 
Austria. By tho Partition Treaty of 1809 it formed with western 
(Jalicia tho Grand Duchy of Warsaw. AttheCongressofViennaiulSlS 
the three jK>wors not being able to agree as to which of them should 
have Cracow, formed it into a republic, guaranteeing the perpetual 
neutrality and inviolability of its temtory, except in case of its 
harbouring offenders against any of the protecting powers. When 
the Polish insurrection occurred in 1846, the insurgents soiml the 
city of Cracow, but were <lispossessed thereof and etfoctually crushed 
by tho united forces of the three powers, wlio decreed on Nov. 16, 
1840, that the territory of the republic should be re-incorporated 
with Austria; and this was done ncconlingly. 

Cracow is in the north-eastern part of Central Eiu’ope. It lies 
between Austrian Qulicm, Prussian Silesia, and the south-western part 
of Russian Poland, along tho left bank of the Vistula, and contains an 
area of about 496 (k'{uaro miles. The surface consists of an undulating 
plain, broken by low hills and woods, and extends to tho Vistula, 
which forms its southern boundary towards Galicia. Tho Vistula, 
which is the chief river of Cracow, receives within tho confines of 
the territory the waters of several small rivers, and becomes navigable 
under tho walla of Cracow. There are neither canola nor lakes in 
the coimtry; at Kraessowice there are warm sulphurous springs. 
The climate is moderate, though not genial enou^ to rijten the 
grape; it is however salubrious and agreeable, and milder than in 
tho other ports of Poland. Tho soil is rich, but produces scarcely 
more grain than is sufficient for tho consumption of the inhabitants. 
The vegetables and fhiits are excellent. Its chief productions are 
corn, pulse, flax, wax, and honey. Oxen, sheep, swine, gome, and 
flsh are abundant. Cools, iron, marble, freestone, clay, Ac. ^ found. 
Tho qiiontity of wood is inconsiderable. * 

Craww oontoinH only two or three manufacturing establishments, 
the chief of which at© the ironworks of Ki-zeszowice. The peasantiy 
spin and weave their own cloth, and there is little trade except in 
the capital. The population is about 146,000, of whom probably 
nine-tenths are of Polish, extriiction; tho remaining tenth being 
almost all Jews. The principal towns are Cracow, tho capital, 
Chrzanow, and Krzeszowice. Chrzanow is aituated on the river 
Cheohln, about 27 miles W.N.W. from Cracow. There is a consider¬ 
able trade. Tho population, about 4000, are chiefly Jews. JKtsm- 


zounee, whore are extensive iron-works, is a station on the Cracow and 
Breslau railway, about 20 miles from Cracow. 

CRACOW {in Polish, Krakoo), the chief town of the territory of 
Cracow in tho Austrian empire, is situated at the foot of Mount 
Kntkus, or Wavel (699 feet above the level of the sea), in the delightful 
and extensive valley of tho Vistula, and on the left bank of the river, 
at its confluence with tho Radeva; in f(p 4' N. lat., 19’ 60' E. long., 
distant about 168 miles S.S.W. from Warsaw, it is inclosed by 
three hills; the St. Bronislava, on which a monument 150 feet high, 
has been erected, in memory of Kosciusko ; the Knikns, or Wavel, 
and the Wanda. It is united to tho town of Podgorze by a bridge 
of rafts. 

Cracow is surrounded with promenades, which have replaced the 
old ramparts. It consists of three distinct quarters, Cracow, biradom, 
and Kazimierz, which hut lies on an island in the Vistula, and is 
joined to tho rest of the tow'n by a bridge. It is the residence of 
the Jews, who have hero a synagogue. The suburbs are likewise of 
some extent. Tho space between ^e city proper and the suburbs is 
laid out os a public garden with promenades. The site of the public 
gaiilen was formerly occupied by fortificationB. 

This .ancient capital of Poland, whore its kings were crowned and 
buried, received its name ft-om Krakus, duke of the Poles and 
Bohemians, or White Ohrol>atia, who is said to have foimded Cracow 
about A.JD. 700. It was wrested from tho Moravians by Ziemowit, 
the Bohemian, and was taken from the Bohemians in 999 by Boleslaua 
the Great, who raised it to tho rank of the capital of Poland. Its 
ancient limits were far more extensive, and its population about 
double the present amount. It had a flourishing conimeive, and its 
numorons lofty ti>wers and buildings still give to it, in the distence, 
the appearance of a large and handsome city; but this impi'ession is 
destroyed on entex’ing its dark, narrow, and desurtoil precincts. The 
town is however clean, and has a very spacious public square, 
surrounded with low miserable sh(.ps. 

Tho cathedral of (^^raeuw is a beautiful specimen of gothic archi¬ 
tecture, and tho finest in Poland; it was destroyed by fire, and 
rebuilt by Nankcr, bishop of Cracow, in the year 1320. Here the 
kings of Poland were crowned, and its numerous cha]>el8 i-ecall the 
events of the history of this kingdom, from Boleslaus to Kosciusko. 
Tt has 50 altars, above 20 chapels, and contains the tombs of most of 
the Polish monarchs, of Oasiinir, John III., SobieskI, Sb. Stanislaus, 
whose remains arc inclosed in a silver coffin, Prince Pouiutuwski, 
Kosciusko, and Doinbrowsti, Ac. There is a statue by Thorw'aldsen 
of ('ount Vladimir Putocki, who wa.s killed before Moscow in 1812. 
'I’he archives and library preserved in this edifice contain many 
valuable manuscripts. Its bell, the largest in Poland, was cast 
in 1520. 

'The castlo, called the Kdnigsburg, oii Mount Wavel, a very sitacious 
gothic structui'c, the first building of which was, it is said, the work 
of Krakus about the year 700, suitered by ta'u great conflagrations. 
It was restored to its prwtine splendour by Augustus II. of Poland. 
It was fortified by Oumourior in 1768, and repaired when in (losses- 
sioii of the Austrians, who converted it into barracks. Its subterranean 
vaults, which arc excavated in the mountain, weios formerly Gie 
depository of the royal regalia.. Of the 76 churches which Cracow 
once contained, only 46 are now devoted to tho purposes of divine 
worship. Tho finest of those are St. Mary’s, which is second only to 
the cathedral, the church of St. Stanislaus, which is tho oldest church 
in the city, the I’rotestant church of St. Martin, and many magnificent 
convents. The Episcopal palace is a spacious building of modern 
construction, with an historical museum for Sammtiau remains. TIio 
old town-hall is a quotlrangular, tower-like structure, evidently built 
for <lefensivG purposes. The Roman Catholic univoi-sity, w-hich was 
founded in 1364 by Cnsimir the Great, and in 1780 assumed the title 
of Schola Rcgni, is the oldest university in Poland. It contains 
a library of about 30,000 volumes, chiefly old books, and a collection 
of 5000 manuscripts, principally on tKet»l<»gy; an observatory, 
situated in the suburbs of Wessola, and a caibinet of naitural history. 
Cracow possosses also a gymmisium, in which 446 pupils are instructed 
under 28 professors, a school of arts, an academy of painting, a 
Piarist college, and normal and various elementary schools, several 
hospitals, an orjihan a.aylum, Ac. Under Sigismund I. Craoow had 
80,000 inhabitants; in 1''18 they had dwindled down to 24,556; 
the number of inhabitants is now about 43,000, of whom about 
ono-fourtli are Jews. Thcro are no mantifaotures, except a few of 
cloth and woollens. The trot’ \ which is principally ia the hands of 
the Jews, is not extensive, although Cracow is the chief dejidt of 
Hungarian wines, salt, and wax, and the central point of commerce 
between Poland, Galicia, and Hungary, lu Hie neighbourhood of 
Cracow are extensive salt-minea 

Near the town is Lobzoftj a summer residence of the former kings 
of Poland, built by Casimir tho Great. Cnicow is counectod by 
railway with Warsaw, Berlin, and Vienna, and 'by electric telegraph 
with Berlin and Vieipia. * . 

CRAIL, Eifeshire, Scotlaxid, a royal burgh in the pai^h of Crail, 
is situated on tho south-east coast of the county, in SH® 16' N. lat., 
2® 37' W. long., about two miles S.W. fi-om Capo Fifencss, and *^ut 
80 miles N.N.E. from Edinburgh. Tho population of the burgh m 
1851 was 1247. It is governed by two bailies and seven counciUors, 
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one of whom is provost; and, with Cnpar-Ftfe, St. Andrew’s, Kilrenny, 
the Anstruthers, and Pittenweem, returns one member to the Imperial 
Parliament. \ 

Crail was made a royal burgh by Robwt tho Bruoe, iu 1806. The 
town consults of two good streets and Vfew lanes. It possesses a 
small and shsdlow harbour, which is ftequented by a few boats. The 
old church is a pleasing specimen of pointed architecture. Besides 
the parish church there are a Free eWreh, a United Presbyterian 
church, the Poroidual school and a Burgh school. Near the burgh, 
and on a cliff on the coast arc traces of a castle said to have 

been inhabited by David I. In a.d. 874, Grail was the scene of a 
akiimieh with the Danes, who are believ^ to have built a wall or 
ridge tram the ocean to the Frith of Forth, inclosing a part of this 
m^h: a portion of tlie wall remains, and is known as *the Dane's 
Dyke.’ Stone coffins have been discovered in the parish. Freestone 
is found iu all parts of the parish of CraiL Fireclay bricks and 
chimney cans are manufactured; the coals consumed are imported. 

The parish of Crail, tho south-eastern angle of tho county, is 
sometimes colled the east' ncuk,' or nook, of Fife. Tho Isle of May, 
in the Frith of Forth, about 6 milos S.K from the harbour of Crail, 
is reckoned as an outlying part of the parish. It is about a mile 
long and nearly os broad, and is situated in 56° 1' N. lot., 2° 32' 
W. long. A few cattle and sheep are fed upon it, and a long haired 
kind of rabbit is found on the island. A lighthouse with a iixed 
light, visible at a distance of 21 miles, w'os erected in 1848-4. 

CRANBORNE, Dorsetshire, a borough and market-town in the 
pmsh and hundred of Cranbome, is situated in 60° 55' N. lat., 1° 54' 
W. long.; distant 31 miles N.E. from Dorchester, and 93 miles S.W. 
by W. from London. The population of the parish of Cranbome iu 
1851 was 2737. The living is a vicarage with two curacies annexed 
iu the archdeaconry of Dorset and diocese of Salisbury. 

Cranbome is situated near the head of the small river Allen. The 
town contains some good houses. The country around is pleasant 
and fertile. The parish church, which was formerly tho church of a 
religious house founded here about the close of the 10th century, is a 
commodious structure; it has a tower of the perpendicular style. 
The pulpit is of wood, richly carved, erected on a stone base. 'The 
population of Cranbome is chiefly engaged iu agriculture. The 
market, held on Thursday, is small; two tairs and one great cattle 
market are held iu tlie course of the year. On Castle-hill are the 
remains of an ancient circular fortifleatiou. 

(Hutchins, Doraetahire; Communication from Oranborne.) 

CRAM BROOK, Kent, a market-town and the seat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish and hundred of Cranbrook and lathe of Scray, is 
situated in 51° C' N. lat., 0° 32' E. long.; 80 miles S.W. from Canter¬ 
bury, and 48 miles S.E. from London. The population of the town 
in 1851 was 1652. The living is a vicarage iu the archdeaconry of 
Mai^tone and diocese of Canterbury. Cranbrook Poor-Law Union 
contains 6 parishes and townships, with on area of 40,205 acres, aud 
a population in 1851 of 18,069. 

Cranbrook is the principal town iu the Weald of Kent. It consists 
chiefly of two streete, the main street being about half a mile long. 
The houses ore irregularly built; the streets are paved, and lig^t^ 
with gas, and the sewerage is good. Cranbrook was at one time the 
centre of the clothing ii^e introduced by the Flemings who were 
induced to scttlo here in the time of Edwaid III. It is now a mart 
for the agricultural produce of tho neighbourhood. A large amount 
of business is transacted in hops. The market-house is in the mtun 
street; the market, which is held on Wednesday, is chiefly far com 
and hops. A market for cattle is held once a fortnight. Fairs are 
held on May SOUi aud September 29th. The parish churob, a hand¬ 
some and commodious edifice, in the perpendiculai* style, is situated 
on a small eminence near the centre of the town. The Baptists, 
Independents, and other Dissenters have places of worship in the 
town. Queen Elisabeth’s Free Grammar school, for tho gratuitous 
education of the sons of persona residing in the parish, has an income 
from endowment of 6002. a year, and had 86 scholars in 1852, of 
whom 18 were on the foundation. At Denoe’s school 16 boys, 
nominated by the trustees, are gratuitously taught; there is also a 
National school for boys and girls. Petty sessions ore held monthly. 
In Cranbrook pariah are the ruins of Siasinghurst, a fine mansion, 
which being used as a place of confinement for French prisoners in 
the last century, received the name of Siasinghurst Castle. 

(Hasted, Kent; Communication from Orembrook.) 

CRAOMNE. [Aisnk.] 

CRATO. [Alkhtejo.] 

CRAYFORD. [Keht.1 

CRECT. [Aisde ; SoHUB.] 

CRBDITON, Devonshire, a borough and market-town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the 'parish and hundred'of Crediton, is 
■itqated in a raXlev on the banks of the small river Creedy, in 50° 47' 
2Ti lat., 8* 40' W. long.; distant 8 miles N.W. from Exeter, 180 miles 
S.W. from London by road, and 202 miles by the Great Western and 
Exeter aaiiL>GFediton railway. The population of the town of 
Creditoiirln 1851 was 8934. Tho living is a vicarage in the arohdea- 
coMxylijid diooeae of Exeter. Crediton Poor-Law Union contains 29 
parialies’ and townships, with an area of 88,050 acres, and a population 
m 1851 of 21,727. 


The manor of Crediton belonged at an early period te the bishop s 
of Devonshire. A oollegiate church'is said to have existed hero iiv 
the time of tho Saxons. This church was made the oatbedml chur6l 
about 910; about 1040 tho diooeso of Croditou was enlarged by tbo 
odditiou of that of St. Gorman’s, which included Cornwall: in lO-'/O 
the see was removed to Exeter. The present parish oburoh was 
formerly collegiate: it is oruoifotw, and the principal part of the 
building is late perpendicular. The tower, which rises from the 
intersection of the cross, is 100 feet high. Ilie lady chapel is now 
used as a arauuuar nchool. In tho jiavviao is a library, chiefly theolo¬ 
gical, the bequest of a former vicar. There are places of worship for 
Baptists, ludependents, Wesleyan Methodists, Plymouth Browron, 
and Unitarians. National schools are supported partly by ap endow¬ 
ment, but chiefly by subscriptions: about 60 of the receive 

clothing from the institution. An Infimt school is sunptvted by 
voluntary contributions. The Free Grammar school,. foiitided by 
charter of Edward VI., is endowed out of the tithes,- Irith 100/. a 
year. The number of scholars in 1852 was 30. Ea^..«Mholar pays 
82. a year head money. I'be &hool possesses 3 exhibitions of 602. 
each, tenable for 4 year's at either univeraity. There a mechanics 
institution, a public library, and a news-room. 

Crediton sent representatives to tho Parliament held at Carlisle in 
the time of ^Edward I. On tho rise of the woollen manufacture in 
this part of the country, Crediton became one of the most important 
seats of that branch of industry. Hand-loom weavers now make 
some cloth in their own houses for manufacturers at Exeter and North 
Tawtou. The principal occupation is shoe-making, which employs 
several hundred people. Crediton has at voiiotis. periods been consi¬ 
derably injured by conflagrations. Tha towh is divided into two 
parts, the East Town and tho West Town. .It is governed by a 

E ortreeve elected annually. Petty sessions and a county court are 
eld. Under the provisions of an Improvement Act obtained in 1836, 
commissiouers wore appointed, whose jurisdiction includes the town 
and suburbs. A commodious morket-plaoe has been erected in the 
Higb-street. Tho town is lighted with gas. The market day is 
Saturday. Fairs are held in May, August, and September, and a givnt 
cattle market is hold in April. Among the vestiges of ancient 
buildings may be mentioned St. Lawrence's chapel, at the west end of 
tho town, with the remains of windows of triple lights in tho early 
English style; it is now used as cottagers’ dwellings. 

(Polwhole, Devonahire ; Murray, Handbook of JJevon ; RotUc Book 
of Devon ; Communication from Crediton.) 

CREFELl), or KKEFELD, the chief town of the circle Crefeld, 
in the Prusssion province of Diisseldorf, stands iu a low marshy 
situation, in 61° 20' N. lat., 6° 32' E. long., about 10 miles by railway 
N.W. from Diisseldorf, and has about 28,000 inhabitants. The town 
is well and regularly built, and being encircled by gardens and 
country scats is one of tho prettiest spots in this port of Germany. 
The town contains a Roman Catliolio church, two Protestant churches, 
a s 3 magogue, aud a Mennonite chapel, an orphan asylum, hospitals, 
a house of correction, and a school for deaf-mutes. 'The manufactures 
to which Crefeld is indebted for its prosperity are silks and velvets; 
they are carried on both in the town and ite immediate neighbourhood, 
and afford employment to upwards of 600U hands. More thn.Ti goo 
hands aro employed in the manufacture of ribands. Tho other 
branches of manufacture ore cotton-yarn, woollen cloths and kersey¬ 
meres, flannel, stockings, linen, hats, gloves, thread, sewing and 
embroidering silk, pins, sugar, spirits, tobacco, soap aud starch, iron 
and copper wares, leather, and felt hats. 'The trade of Chefeld is 
brisk and extensive, particularly iu its own products; it has three 
good fairs iu the course of the year. 

CREIL. [OiBB.] 

CREMA. [Lodi.] 

^ CREMNITZ (properly Kremnitz), a mining town in Hungary, 
situated in a narrow gloomy valley closed iu by seven high hills, is 
situated in about 48° 42' N. lat., 18° 53' E. long., and has 5000 
inhabitants. It is a royal free town, and the place whore the ear lie st 
mines in tho kingdom were opened. The inner town contains the 
castle and only a tew houses besides, but its suburbs are extensive. 
The population is mostly German and Sclavoniau; they derive their 
subsisteuoe from the a^acent mines. Among the buildings of note 
are the arohiepiBcopal residence, the prinoiiud church with two loAy 
riohly-gilt steeples and a coppered roof, buUt by the townsmen in 
1461, four other churches, the chancery mint, town-hall, royal gyxQna- 
slum, Roman Catholic high school, royal hospital for the miners, an 
hospital for the townspeople, and a convent. It is the seat of a 
subordinate board of mines, and here the C^mnita duoata are coined. 
The royal mines in tho neighbourhood produce gold (esteemed the 
finest obtained in Europe) and silver; and employ between 800 and 
1000 workmen. _ The waters of these mines ooutidn a large quantity 
of sulphate of iron. The emelting and washing worki^ which are 
supplied with excellent machinery, smelt not omy all the ores found 
here but what the Sehemnita and Kiesohlioh mines yield. Ths 
produce of the Cranmita mines has greatly fallen off of late years, 
amounting to no more than 15,000 marcs of silver and 250 mares of 
gold annually. The town oontains two paper-mills, manufaotories. 
of earthenware and red lead, and a vitriol factory. The town is 
supplied with water by an aqueduct. 
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duchy of Pama, and W. by the Adda, which separates it from the 
province of Lodi. Its greatest length is about 46 miles, and its 
breadth about 15 miles; it contains 623 square miles, and had 
according to the returns of 1851 a population of 204,668. ^ The sur¬ 
face is level, and the soil very foi-tile, yielding wheat, rice, maize, 
wine, oil, and flax. The white mulberry-tree is extensively cultivated 
for the prodtiction of silk. Cheese, wax, and honey are important 

articles of produce. Horses, homed cattle, and pigs are nutneroua 
Although great facilities exist for irrigating the grounds, in conse¬ 
quence of the Po and the Oglio flowing within embanked channels 
ootmiderably above the level of the adjacent soil, yet the system of 
irrigation does not prevail nearly to such an extent aa in the Milanese. 
The chief manufactured fabrics are silks, calicoes, and linen ; cream 
of tartar is prepared. The embankments of the Oglio and the Po 
require oonstaut vigilance, and are ^ept in repair at considerable 
expense, in order to prevent the disasters that would o^ur from the 
inundations to which these rivera are subject. The principal towns 
besides CrehOita are;— Ca^tfU Maggiore, on the left bank of the Po, 
a place of some commercial importance, with a population of 5000; 
PiaighMlone., a strong fortress on the Adda, which has a population 
of 4000, including the suburb of Germ, on the right bank of the Po; 
and CtMtelleone, in the north-west of tho province, which has 4000 
inhabitants. Pizzigbettono was originally built in 1125 os a defence 
figaiiiKt the Milanese. Fmneis I. was detained here after tho battle of 
Pavia. It is defended by a bastioned wall and ditch, and entered by 
two gates. Elementary education is universally difiused among the 
iuliabitaiits of tho province. 

CllEMO'NA, tho capital of the province of Cremona, and a 
bishop’s sec, is situated 45 miles S.E. from Milan, on tho north bank 
of tho Po, and is surrounded by walls flanked with towers and wet 
ditches. A navigable canal winch joins tho Oglio to the Po passes 
through the town. The Po is navigable for large boats from Cremona 
to the sea. The town, which is well built, with regular and wide 
streets, is five miles in ciroumfereuce, and has a population of about 
37,000. Cremona has many good buildings, such as {mlacos nii<l 
c}uirclic.s, all of which are adorned with froscoea and paintings by native 
artists, tho most noted of whom are Boccacino and the two CainpL 
The fayado of tho cathedral, w'hich is a gothic building, is ornamented 
with curious sculptures representing the signs of the zodiac and the 
niral lahours of tho various seasons. Tho interior is rich in paintings 
and sculptures; some of tho latter are by Sncchi, a Cremonese artist 
of tho 13th century. The other remarkable churches are San 
Nazario, which contains some master-pieces of the brother’s Carnpi, 
San Picwfo al Po, Sant’ Abbondio, San Lorenzo, Santa Pelagia, Santa 
Agatha, and Santa Maigherita, which is attached to the episcopal 
Beniiuary arrd was built under the direction of Girolamo Vida. The 
Cir*cumcisiou in tho church of Santa Margherita is by Oiulio Carnpi, 
and is said to trriite the beauties of liafaello, Titian, and Correggio. 
At Sonia Pelagia are two inscriptions in honour of Girolamo Vida, 
a dtstirigutBhod prolate of tho ago of Leo X., who was a native of 
Cremona. The town-house in tho great square, the Campo Santo 
near tho Diromo, tire now market, the theativ, orrd some of tho gates 
of the towir aire worthy of notice. But the famous Torazzo, or Iwlfiy- 
tower, endirrg in a spire, which is one of the loftiest in Italy, is the 
wonder of Cremorra. It stands close to tho Duomo, but detached 
from it; there are about 600 steps to ascend up to the bolls. The 
spIro is a couspicuorrs object for many miles around in tho plains of 
Lombardy. About a mile outsido of the town is the chrrrch of San 
Sigismondo, rebuilt in the 15th cerrtury as it now stands by Frarrcisco 
Sforza I., duko of Milan, who mwried here Bianca _ Visconti: it 
consists of a nave Siirroutrded by twelve chapels, and is adorned by 
line paintings and bas-reliefs. There at:e in Ciremona sevend 
private galleries of paintings. Cremona is the ^ residence of the 
delegate or governor of tho province. It has civil, criminal, and 
commercial courts, a lycoum, a gymnasium, a school of the fine arts, 
and several infant schools. It is also the first city in Italy where 
infant schools were established in 1829 through the exertions of a 
priest named Aporti. There arc also holiday schools at Cremona and 
m various parts of the province, in which boys above twelve years of 
age who have left the elementary sohools receive instruction, ospocially 
in the branches of knowledge connected with the mechanical art^ 
drawing, Ac. These schools are open at certain hours on Sundays 
and other holidays which are kept in Catholic countries. 

Cremona carries on a considerable trade in agricultural produce by 
means of the Po and the various oaaals communicating with 
that river. It has manufactures of silks, cottons, 'porcelain, 
earthenware, and chemical products. It was formerly celebrated for 
its violins and musical strings, which branch of industry was heredi¬ 
tary in families, tho most famous of which was the family of the 
Amati, who flourishod from 1704 to 1730, and whose instruments are 
still in great repute. The high road from Milan to Mantua and 
Venice passes through CrCmona. A large fair is held iu the town at 
the end of Septembw in each year. 

Cremona was in the territory of the Oalli Cenomanl. It was 
colonised B.O. 219 by the Romans under the consuls T. Sempronius 
axoo. my. vol. k. 
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and P. Cornelius, who at the time when Hannibal was marching 
against Italy (Tacitus, * Histor.,’ iiL 34) settled 6000 men in Croinoua 
as a place of defence against the Gauls and other enemies from the 
north. In the following yw it afforded shelter and winter quarters 
to Bcipio after tho battle of Trobia. It was besiefjod by the insurgent 
Gauls led by Hamilcar, but hehl out till tho arrival of L. Furius, 
who routed the Gauls in a great battlt under the walls of Cremona 
B.C. 200. A colony of 8000 new families were eettlcd in the city 
B.C. 190, and henceforth relieved from the pressure of wars it soon 

became a populous and flourishing town. In tho civil wars of tho 

triumvirate it took the side of Brutus, and was conserpiently plun¬ 
dered by tho soldiers of Octavianus, who divided its fertile fields 
among his veterans, tho former owners being driven away, a calamity 
pathetically alluded to by Virgil (‘EcL’ i. 3; ix. 28). Virgil was bom at 
Andes, between Cremona and Mantua, aud acconiing to Douaius 
received his early education in Cremona. In tho war between 
Vitcllius and Vespasian the citizens sided with the former, upon 
which the victorious army of Vespasian under Antonias Primus 
having entered the town plundered and biumt it. Tacitus (‘ Hist.,’ 
iii. 15-34) has given a fearful account of that catastrophe. The only 
building that escaped the conflagration was tho temple of tho goddess 
Mefitis, or Mephitis, whose worship shows that the low marsh lands 
about Cremona were unhealthy in ancient as they are in modern 
times. Cremona was rebuilt by Vespasian, but it never recovwed 
its former prosperity. After the fall of the empire it wm taken and 
a second time utterly dostroycil by the Lombard king Agilnlfna 
A.D. 605. In the middle ages however it liod risen again to prosperity 
and became a large and populous city. It suffered severely at the 
hands of Frederick Barbarossa, was afterwards distractoil hy the Guelph 
and Ghibelino factions, had its petty tyrants, and at last fell under 
the dominion of tho Visconti of Milan, 'i'ho only remains of anti¬ 
quity at Cremona are a few inscriptions, one of which tefers to the 
worship of Mephiti.s, mentioned by Tacitus. 

Cltfcpy. [Aisxe.] 

CRIjkSSY, or CRfiCY. [Somme.] 

CREST. [Db6iie.] 

CRETAN SEA. [ASoeait Sea.] 

CRETE. [Candia.] 

CREUSE, an inland department of Franco, deriviiig its name from 
one of the rivers by which it is watereil. ’The department i.s of a 
compact furiii, approachitig to oval, having its givatcst length north- 
welt and 8outh-e:xst 68 mile.s, and its greatest breadth at right angles 
to tho length 60 miles. It lies between 45 ’ 89' and 46” 26' N. Int., 

1 “ 24' and 2“ 36' E. long., and is bounded N. by the defiartmeiits of 
Indre and Cher, E. by those of Allier and Puy-de-iJotiio, S. by 
Coi’r6ze, an<l W. by Haute-Vienne. The area, according t » tho 
cadastral returns of 1851, 18 2150 squ'are miles, and the population, 
according to tho census taken in that year, wim 287.075, or 132*88 to 
the square mile, being 41 ‘S3 below the average population per square 
tnilo lor tho whole of Franco. 

Tho department is formed out of the districts of Combraillos and 
Hauto-Marche, and small portions of the Tjimousiii and Bkirri. 'Tho 
surface is almost entirely covered with hills, and contains no valleys 
or plains of largo extent. A great portion of tlio eastern boundary is 
formed by that offset of the Auvergne Mimutaitia which separates the 
basin of the Cher from th.at of the Allier, while the southuru boundary 
is formed by tho crest of another range that fonn.s the waterah^l 
between tho I^oire and the Dordogne. [Couueze.] From the 
mountain mass in the angle lietwccii these two ranges, a chain runs 
;lue north into the centre of the department, whence it turns north¬ 
east, separating iu its whole length the waters of the Cher from 
those ox the Crouse. Another chain, springing from tho mountains 
m the southt'rii border, runs for a consulerable way al< ng tho 
western bonk of the Crouse, and then diverges into uumeroiis lines 
of hills which cover the west and north-west of tho department. 
The spaces between these ranges of mountains and hills are iu many 
Instances occxipied by isolated or irregularly grou|.H!d elevations, 
which are locally called ‘ puys,’ end of which tho basalt and suoriro 
found near them cleai'ly attest the volcanic origin. The mountains 
generally consist of granite and clay-slate; none of them-rise to any 
great height, perhaps not more uian 660 feet at most above the 
general level of the deprrtment; but it must bo remembered that 
the department of Creuso is_ on the watershed between tho Gironde 
aud tho Loire. Many of their crests are naked and barren, but their 
tides are clothed with forests of timber-trees and chestnuts. The. 
r^leys are narrow, aud each of them is watered by a clear stream or 
river flowing over a gravelly bed. Tho situhtion of the department 
m the northern slopes of the Auvergne Moantams, and tho extent of 
lurface covered with mountainous plateaus, rivwti, and ponds, render 
;ho climate cold, moist, and varia])lo. A great di*al of rain falls; 
itorms are fireqnent; tho winter is long and rigorous; nutuinii is* tlio 
inly fine season. 

'I'ho Ii'irer Vraae, which gives name to the dcpartincnt, sq inc.s 
‘rum the inouubaius* oil the soutlieru bonier, aud How-s tiiiough a 
anrrow valley first nortliward as fiar ak Auliitasun, aii«l thence north¬ 
west, dividing the department into tw’o ueai-ly eqiml portions. 
Entering tho department of Indre, it patiseR Argciitun, a little Mow 
which it turns west os far as Lo-Blanc, .vhoiy, resuming its original 
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north’Wesiern direotion» it dividea for aoTerpl miles the depsurtmente 
cf Vienne end Indre^t-Loire, pa M e a OneroWead La-Haye, and enters 
the Vienne on the right bank a few milM north*wrat of the latter 
town. Its whole length is about 180 miles, <nily $1 of which are 
navigable. It is subject to floods, which flKquently rise to the height 
of 30 feet in the narrow Talley dinned by it in this depwtment; but 
in summer it is in many places almost dry. The western slope of 
the department is drained by the Maude and the Thorion, feeders of 
the Vienne, and by the Qartempe and the Sedelle, feeders of the 
Creuse. The eastern part is drained by the Cher (which has its 
source here) and its tributary the Tardes, which is itself fed by 
the Vouise. The Petiie-Oreme rises in the department of Allier, a 
little beyond the eastern border of Creuse, and flowing west at 
the base of a range of hills which siaetches (dong the northern 
bounduy, enters ihe Creuse on the right bonk near the north-western 
angle of the department. None of these rivers is navigable in this 
department; loose timber is floated down most of them. 

The deporiment contains 1,376,007 acres, of which area 592,560 
acres are capable of cultivation, 327,036 acres ore natural pastures, 
81,840 acres are covered with w'oods and forests, and 297,300 acres 
consist of wild moors covered with heath, gorse, fern, (Uid broom. 
Rye is the chief object of cultivation; buckwheat, oats, potatoes, and 
turnips are also raised. Agriculture is in a very backward state; the 
consumption exceeds the produce. The best land is in the basin of 
the Cher in the east of the department; in the other ports the soil is 
poor. Chestnuts, walnuts, and cherries are very generally grown; 
the canton of St,-Feyre is famous for its apples. Homed cattle and 
horses are numerous, but small in size; the sheep are much esteemed 
for their flesh, but they are small, and their wool is bad. Great 
numbers of pigs are reared, and when fattened these animals form 
the most important export of the department. Asses and mul(» 
are commonly used as beasts of burden. Honey of good quality is 
gathered, and game is plentiful. The farms are in general divided by 
quickset hedges, in which are planted trees of different kinds, so that 
the country has in many parts a very pleasing appearance. The 
spring and summer pasture oi^tho hills is particularly good. 

Iron, copper, manganese, antimony, and lead are found; coal mines 
arc worked; granite and building stone are quarried, and potter’s 
clay of good quality is raised. The department is famous for the 
manufacture of tapestry and carpets. Coarse calicoes, worsted and 
cotton yam, leather, and paper are also made. Great numbers of the 
inhabitants emigrate yearly, and 61*6 to bo mot with in most parts of 
Vrance, as stone-masons, tilers, sawyers, hemp and wool combers, flax- 
dressers, carpenters, Ac. A large port of the human hair supplied to 
the hairdressers of the capital comes from this department, the young 
women generaliy bartering their hair for silk liandkerchiofs, shawls, 
and other articles of dress temptingly exposed for sale at the iloom of 
the perruquiers’ shops during fair-time. About 275 fairs are held in 
the year. Roadway accommodation is affonled by six state and nine 
departmental roads, the total length of which is 496 miles. The 
department contains several hundreds of wind and w'ater-mills, one 
iron foundry, 67 factories of different kinds. , 

The department is divided into four an'oudissements, which, with 
their subdivisions and population, Are us follows :— 


Arrondissemonts. 

Cantons. 

Communes. 

Population in 1851. 

1. Gudret . . . 

7 

77 

98,286 

2. Aubusson . . . 

10 

113 

100,616 

3. Bourganeuf . . 

4 

19 

42,673 

4. Doussao . . . 

4 

57 

39,497 

Total 

25 

206 

287,072 


1. In the first arrondissoment tho chief town i&Gv£ret, formerly the 
capital of Haute-Marche, but now of the department of Creuse. It 
is situated on tho slope of a hill between the Creuse and the Gartempe, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a college, public library, and 4446 
inhabitants, including the whole commune. Gudret has some trade 
in cattle and butter. It grew up around a monastery built here 
in A.D. 720. The town became the residence of the counts of 
La-Marche who fortified it and built a castle here, part of which still 
remains. Charles VI I. occupied the castle in his war against the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis X1. Gudret has neat clean streets, in which 
are several fountains. Among tho other towns tho most important 
are the following: tho impulation given is that of the commune. 
AAtm, 10 miles N. from Gudret, in a district famous for <»ttlo and 
dairy produce, and near a laige coal-field, has 2212 inhabitants. 
Nonnof, in which there are several Roman remains, has a population 
of 2830. Salagnac, on tho left bank of the Gartempe, has 2801 
inhabitants. La-Souterraine, an ancient town on the Sedelle, takes its 
name from a large cavern near it, in which there is a stream that turns 
a rnill; it has linen factories, and 3092 inhabitants. St.’Vaulry, 
6 miles N.W. from Gudret, bos a population of 2622. 

2. Of tfce second arrondissoment the chief town is Aubt/Mon, which 
stands oh Hie Creuse in a wild rocky defile, 20 miles S.E. from 
Gudret j it is an ill-built but improving town, with a tribunal of first 
instsnee, and 6196 inhabitants, who manufacture carpets, tapestry, 
ooafsc wbouens, and caUcoes. The town also has woollen and cotton 


yam faotoriec^ dye-housea» and tan-yards. The town of Aubusson 
sprung up in the 8th oentuiy round a stoong oaatlej^art of which 
still remains bearing marks of Roman oonstraotion. The lord of the 
castle afforded proteetion to a party of Saracens who escaped from the 
defeat of Abderrahmon by Chawles Martel {a.d. 782); thev settled here, 
and established the wool-dying and tanning trades, to which the town 
owes its prosperity. ^Svaux, formerly the capital of Pays-de-CombrailloB, 
stands in a well-cultivated plain between tho Cher and the Taides; 
it is a walled town, and has a population of 2698. In a narrow valley 
about half a mile north of the town are hot springs and baths, which 
appear from some constructions about them to have been known to 
the Romans. The two hottest springs, called Ctosaris Wells, have a 
temperature of 162® iWir. There are several other sprinn here, tho 
temperature of the cold<^ is indicated by 86® Fahr. These waters 
are fiwquented firom May to the end of September; they (ure used 
both as drink and for baths, and are advantageous in oases of macular 
rheumatism, old ulcers, scrofulous tumours, and all cutaneous diseases. 
FdUtin, on the right bank of tbo Creuse, is an ancient town with a 
ooUege and 3814 inhabitants, who manufacture cloth, coarse cottons, 
excellent carpets, worsted, paper, leather, Ac. Chmeraill^, 10 miles 
N. from Aubusson, formerly a fortified town, now a small place of 
1100 inhabitants, deserves mention on account of the great number 
of Roman remains, funeral urns, and medals found near it. 

3. The third arrondissement takes its name from its chief town 
liourganeuf, which is prettily situated on an eminence near tho loft 
bank of tbo Thorioti, and has a tribunal of first instance, some pajier 
and porcelain factories, and 3095 inhabitants. In the priory of 
Boui'ganeuf, which was then a commandery of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, Zizim, the elder brother of the Sultan Uajazot 11., 
found an asylum. A lofty tower, solidly built with cut stone, is 
said to have been erected by that prince, and is called by his name. 
There is a huge coal-field near Boniganeuf, and some iron mines are 
worked. Jtoyire, 10 miles from Bouigannuf, hiuH a population of 2451, 
2i£n6verU (formerly called Sef/umelas), and Pontarion, near which aro 
extensive caverns and tlie remains of a Roman bridge over the 
Thorion, aro small places that give names to the other cantons. 

4. The fourth arrondissoment is named from liouasac or Jionmic- 
Ville, once an important fortress situated in a mountain gorge at the 

junction of the Veroii and tho Petite-Creuso. Tlio town Kfcuuls on a 
steep rock and is surrounded by walls flanke»l with towers. It is 
commanded by an old castle situated on tho summit of a lofty rock 
above the Petite-Creuse. This castle is still iu good repair, aiul its 
ramparts and towers form perhaps the most interesting structure of 
the kiud iu the deportment. Near Boussac is Boussac-Bourg; the 
united population of the two places is 2212. Chamboti, iu the 
fork between the Tardea and tho Vouize, which moot below the town, 
has a tribunal of first instance, some Celtic and Itoman remains, and 
2125 inhabitants. According to Baniillonin his ‘KocherchesIIistoriqueB 
sur lo Departement de la Creuse,' Chambon marks the site of tho 
chief town of the Cambiovicenses, named in the ‘ Peutinger Tables.’ 
Auzance, in a marshy district near the source of the Cher and 
Chatelua, W. of Bous^, are villages which give names to the other 
cantons. 

The department of Creuse, together with that of Haute-Vienne, 
forms the see of the Bishop of Limoges. It is comprised in the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Limoges, and belongs to tho 2lBt 
Military Division, of which Limoges is head-quarters. 

(JHctionnaire de la France; Annuairc •pour VAn 1853.) 

CREUTZ. [Ckoatia.] 

CREUZNACH, properly KREUZNACH, a town in the adminis¬ 
trative government of Coblenz, iu the Prussian province of the Rhino, 
is situated on the bonks of the Nahe, which is here traversed by a 
stone bridge, in tho centre of a rich and delightful county, in 49® 51' 
N. lat., 7® 53' E. long., 40 miles S. from Coblenz, 6 miles 8. i^m Bingen, 
and lias about 9000 inhabitants. It is supposed to have been the site 
of a Romem castrum. It is built in the old stylo, without any reg^ular 
plan, and the streets mro narrow and crooked; it has two Roman 
Catholic and two Protestant churches, a synagogue, a gymnasium, and 
an hospital. The town has some traile in corn, wine, cattle, salt, flax, 
Ac., and manufactures of leather, woollen cloth, brandy, tob^co, snuff, 
and soap. There are important salt-works close to the town on the 
banks of the Nahe. The environs of the town abound in beautiful 
scenery imd interesting sites. Kreuznoch has recently risen into 
great repute as tC watering-place. 

CREWE, Cheshire!, a town in the parish of Coppenhall and hundred 
of Nantwioh, is rituated in 53° 6' N. lat., 2® 25* W. long., distant 24 
miles S.E. by E. from Chester, 166 miles N.W. from London by road, 
and 1574 XQUes by the London and North-Western mlway viA 
Valley. The population of the town of Crewe in 1851 wm 4491. 
Tho living is a perpetual omtioy in the archdeaconry and diocese of 
Chester. 

The town of Orewo owes its erection entirely to the formation of 
the London and North-Western lino of ndlway. The inhabitants 
consist chiefly of poisons in the employment of the railway company, 
with their families. The houses aud snops aro well built; the streets 
are wide, and the footpatlis ore laid with asphalte. The town is 
lighted with gas, and well supplied with water, a powerful steam- 
pump supplying at once the engines in the extensive workshops of 
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the company, the locomotive eQgine% and the hotuee in the town. 
The water intended to be lund by the inhabitanta paasea th^gh two 
filtering prooeaaea before reaching the housea. Batha are idao provided 
at a ehew rate. The town of Crewe haa a council for the management 
of the afiaira of the community; two-thirda of the council are elected 
by the workmen and inhabitants, and one-third by the dlreotora of the 
rwway company. A church has been: erected by the company: the 
Wesleyan, Primitive, and New Connexion Methodiida, Independents, 
Scotch Preabyteziana, Baptiata^ and Roman Catholics have places of 
worahip. Schools for boys, girls, and infanta have been provided by 
the company, and a libraiy and a mechanics institution are supported 
by Bubscription. Medical attendance and medicine mre aecui^ for 
the workmen and their families on payment of a small weekly rate, 
the highest charge (that for a married man with a family) being 2cf. 
per week. A field m the neighbourhood is used for cricket-playing. 
The railway station at Ctewe is very spacioua. From this place 
branch off uve lines of railway, affording ready means of commimica- 
tion with all parts of the country. The workshops and mochinety 
of the North-Western Railway Company at Crewe arc on a vety 
extensive scale. Railway carriage and locomotive engines are manu¬ 
factured and repaired. The number of carnages of all kinds mtuntained 
at Crewe amounts to about 700, of which 100 at a time are usually 
under repair. Crewe Hall, the seat of Lord Crewe, is in Crewe town¬ 
ship, about one mile from the railway station. 

(Head, Stokers and Pokers ; Cotmnuntcation from Crewe.) 

CUEWKERNB, Somersetshire, a market-town in the parish and 
hundred of Crewkerae, is situated in a valley watered by the rivers 
Porret and Isle, in 60“ 47' N. lat., 2“ 47' W. long., distimt 46 miles 
S. by W. from Bristol, and 132 miles S.W. by W. from London. 
The population of the town in 1861 was 8303. The living is a 
perpetual curacy in the archdeaconry of Taunton and diocese of 
Bath and Wells. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey, Crewkenie belonged to the 
king: the name was then written Cruche. The market-house stands 
in a spacious market-place in the centre of the town. The streets are 
paved; the houses are in general well built, ami the town is lighted 
with gas. 'The parish church is cruciform, and has an embattled 
tower rising from the intersection of the nave and transepts. The 
Methodists, Bajitists, an«l Unitarians have places of worship. The Free 
Qrammar school has an endowment of about 300/. a year, and several 
exhibitions, which are open to the competition of the scholars. The 
number of scholars in 1851 was 66. There ore Day and Infant 
schools, of which two have small endowments. The principal manu¬ 
facture of Crewkemo is that of sail-cloth and socking; some dowlas 
and stockings are also made. The market, chiefly for com, is on 
Saturday ; a fair is held annually on September 4th. 

CRICH, Derbyshire, a town formerly possessing a market, in the 
parish of tlrich, and hundred of Morleston and Litchurch, is situated 
in 63“ 5' N. lat., 1“ 27' W. long.; distant 12 miles N. from Derby, 
and 126 miles N.N.W. from London by rood : Ambergate station of 
the Midland railway, which is near Crich, is 1424 miles from London. 
The population of the parish of Crich was 3670 in 1851. 

• The town is built on a lofty Umestone hill. The parish church, 
from its position, is a very conspicuous object: it is an ancient 
structure, and its lofty spire serves as a landmark for miles around. 
The Wesleyan and Ihimitivo Methodists and General Baptists have 
places of worship. There are a National school and a lending libraiy. 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in working lead-mines, in qiiai^ng 
of limestone, and in burning it to lime. Fmme-work knitting is 
oanied on in dwelUng-houses. Attempts have been made on several 
occasions to revive the market formerly held at Crich, but these 
attempts were unsucoeasful. Two fairs for cattle and pcdlery art; 
held in the course of the year. From Crich Cliff are obtained views 
of scenery of surprising extent and varied beauty. 

{Lomd We Zive In, voL iiL; Communication from Crich.) 

CRICKHOWELL, Brecknockshire, a market-town, and the seat 
of a Poor-Law Union, in the parish and hundred of Crickhowell, is 
picturesquely situated on the river Usk, in 61“ 52' N. lit., 3“ 8' 
W. long.; &tant 13 miles S.E. from Brecknock, and 167 miles W. 
by N. from London. The population of the parish of Crickhowell 
In 1851 was 1408. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry^ of 
Brecon and diocese of St. David's. Crickhowell Poor-Law Union 
contains 10 parishes and townships, with an area of 44,193 acres, 
sad a population in 1851 of 21,674. 

Crickhowell is nominally a borough. The parish church is of early 
English style, erected about the 14th century; the side aisles are 
modem. The Wesleyan Methodists, Welsh Calviuistio Methodists 
and Baptists have places of worahip. There are three parochial 
church schools, a dispensary, and a savings bonk. A county court 
and petty sessions are held in the town. The town-liall haa under¬ 
neath it the market-house. The market-day is Thursday; five fairs 
are held in the coarse of the year. 

Crickhowell is much resort to by tourists in the summer. In 
the upper port of the town is a fine mtehouse of the time of 
Hen^ Vll. There are some remains of uiokhowell Castle, erected 
by Edward I. In the neighbourhood are Llangattook Park, a 
rmdenoe of the Duke of Beaufort, and Qlanash Pa^ the seat of J. 
Bailey, Esq., M. P. Ihmldical remains have been found near the 


ca^ was recently discovered at Llaagaitock Park, in 
which were found ^man bones and charcoal, also several coins of 
the reign of Constantine. 

(Communicationfrom OrickhoweU.) 

CRICKLADE, Wiltshire, a parliamentary borough, formerly a 
market-town, and conjointly with Wootton Bassett the scat of a 
Poor-Law Union, is situated in a level tract of country on the right 
bank of the Thames, in 61" 38' N. lat., 1" 50' W. long.; distant 
26 miles N. by E. from Devices, 84 miles W. by N, from Txindon. 
The population of the parish of St. Mary in 1861 was 431, that of 
St. Sampson was 1476 ; the population of the pariiamentary borough 
(which includes a large agricultural district) was 85,503. The borough 
returns two members to the Imperial Parliament. The livings, a 
vicarage and a rectory, are in the archdeaconry of Bristol and 
diocese of Gloucester and BristoL Cricklade and Wootton Bassett 
Poor-Law Union contains 14 parishes and townships, with an area 
of 44,348 acres, and a population in 1851 of 11,406. 

Cricklade apjpears to be a place of considerable antiquity. The 
ford over the Thames was often contested in the Saxon times. In 
the year 905 the town was plundered by the Danes, and Canute in 
1016 crossed the river here with his army. A priory was founded 
hero in the reign of Henry III. The hospital, supposed to have 
belonged to the priory, now alFords dwellings for the poor. The 
parish church of St. Mary is ancient; some portions are of Norman 
architecture; a gothic cross with canopied niches stands in the 
churchyard. The church of St, Sampson's parish is a spacious 
cruciform edifice. It haa a lofty embattled tower surmount^ with 
pinnacles, and highly ornamented with niches and pedestals. Three 
chapels for Dissenters are in the town; and two National schools ore 
siqiportcd by voluntary contributions. There are several porochuil 
charities. A weekly market formerly held on Saturday has long 
been discontinued : a market for cattle held on the third Tuesday of 
every month is well attended. Petty sessions are held. Cricklade 
has sent representatives to Parliament since the reign of Edward I. 
The Thames and Severn Canal piisses near the town, and a branch 
canal pusses through it, forming a junction at Swindon with the 
Wilts and Berkshire Canal. 

(Hoare, Wiltshire,' Communication from Cricklade.) 

CRIEFF, Perthshire, Scotland, a manufacturing town beautifully 
situated near the left bank of the river Earn, in 56" 23' N. lat., 
3" 48' W. long.; distant 17 miles W. from Perth, and 60 miles N.W. 
from Edinburgh. The population of the town in 1851 was 3824. 

Crieff is built on a rising ground at the foot of the Grampians, 
and is much resorted to in summer by invalids for its mild climate. 
The houses are in general well built. There are two churches of the 
Establishment, and chapels for United-Presbyterians, the Free Cliurch, 
Scottish Episcopalhms, English Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics. 
The town is well supplied with wsiter, and lighted with gas. The town- 
house, in which is the jail, has a spire. There are a savings bank, 
a sub.scription reading-room, three public libraries, a mechanics 
institution, a Freemasons-halland a Weavcrs-hall. Several fairs arc held 
&€ Crieff in the course of the year. In addition to the parish school 
there is an academy called Taylor's Institution, endowed by Mr. 
Taylor of Cornton, and founded about ton years ago. 

A curious old cross stands near the town-house. Cotton good.-* 
and a slight linen fabric called Silesias are manufactured at Crieff. 
A considerable number of the inhabitants are weavers for Glasgow 
manufacturers. There are a woollen-mill and a tan-ivorks. Tambour¬ 
working and other similar occupations are pursued by the females. 
Over the river Eiurn is a handsome bridge of four arches, which 
connects Crieff with the village of Bridgend. In the vicinity of 
Crieff is Glen Almond, the strath or vale of the Almond, much 
admired for its scenery. Trinity college, in connection wlUi the 
Scottish Episco^tal Chureh, and under the management of its prelates, 
was opened in. Qlen Almond in 1847. There are a public school 
department and a theological students deportment. In 1852 there 
were 12 students in the theological classes, and 63 scholars in tho 
public school. Various bursaries or exhibitions have been founded 
for tho students. The extensive parka of Drummonc^ Castle and 
Ochtertyra are within view of the towu. 

(iVew Statistical Account of Scotland ; Communication from Crieff.) 

CRIMEA, or KRIM IbiRTARY, tho ancient Taurica Chersonesus, 
a peninsula in the south of European Russia, lies between 44“ 20' and 
46“ 10' N. lat., 32" 40' and 36" 80' E. long., and forms the sonthcru 
part of the govenimont of Taurida. The peninsula of Crimea forms a 
quadrilateral figure, the sides of which are respectively directed to 
the north-cast, north-west, south-west, and seuth-oost, and the angles 
to the cardinal points. At the northern angle it is connected 
with the continent by tho isthmus of Ferekop, which is about 
twenty miles in length. From th^' eastern point a small peniusul.i 
stretches out between the Sea of Asof and the Black Sea, teriuin.-itiug 
on tho west shore of tho Strait of Ycnikq4<5. On three 8idc.s the Criiiica 
is inclo 3 c<l by the Black Sea; on the northeast it is waahetl by tho 
Sea of Azof. Its area may be about 8600 square miles. At Perekop 
(colled Or Kapi by the Tartars), at the northern end of tho isthmus, 
there still remains a strong rampart erected by the Turks, whioli 
extends foom tho Black Sea to tho Siwash or Putrid Sei^ ^ arm of 
tlie Sea of Azof. It consists of a deep trench about 12 fathoms wide 
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and 25 feet deep, and of a double vail built of freeatone, which 
however has been somewhat injured by the effeets of time. Five 
battorios nru erected along this line. ' Pmkop elands on or hear the 
site of the ancient which tooh ita name from'the 'trench* or 

fosse which in the rrafbteet times.'formM part of the defenoee of the 
isthmus. , . 

The isthmi^ of Fenhbp and tbvee^fourths of the peninsula (being 
the notOiem pof^ fonh an arid plain or steppe, whien is oooarionally 
diversified vfith deeper epota of ground or hollows. The sml for the 
most part'piahiieCi' sand or sand combined witii clay. Towards 
both im,'i%ie|i tiMi hniniroua salt-lahM, some of which are from 16 to 
go 'olwtdt. The plain deolines imperceptibly towards the 

*'''*^7wilia .destitute of water and wood; but in some parts it is 
ririth a grass sward. There are here very few inhabitants. 

^e south-eastern shores a mountainous tract ext^ds ftom 

__Lorsoneso to Kofih; henco to the Strait of Yenikol^ it is hilly. 

naean width of tl]^ tract is about 20 noiles, luid its whole extent 
probably about 2000 square milex That portion of this region which 
IB to Iho west of the narbours of Sevastopol and Balaclava forms a 
peninsula called by the Qreeks .the Heraoleotio Cheisonesui^ frrom 
inving b^n colonised by settlers from Heraeleia in Asia Minor. 
From Cape Khersonese the country madnally rises in a rioping pitta, 
occasionally diversified with hillx The coast presents an interesting 
appearance, the bill-slopes being occupied by numerous Tartar villages, 
vmoyartla, and country seats. Among ^e mansions scattered along 
this coast the principal are Livadia, we scat of Count Potocki; and 
Alupka, the residence of Count WoronsofF. Alupka is a monrion of 
palatial splendour, built under the superintendence of Mr. Hunt, an 
£nglisbman, from the designs of Mr. Blore. To the east of Balaclava 
the heights attmu the elevation of mountains, which run like an 
immense wall from that toivn to Alushta. The coast here consists of 
dUffs generally several hundred feet in height, and foiming numerous 
headlwds and dreadful precipices. At a distauco of from one to two 
miles from the coast tho mountninB attain a height of 2000 feet and 
upwards. From this rapid slope a few ton'ents descend, the beds of 
which ai'e filled by heavy mins or the melting of tho snow. The 
siitumit of the uiouiitains coUSuts of extensive fiats, which sometimes 
extend several miles. These mountain table-lands, called by the 
Tartiirs ‘ Ynilas,' aro only visited by them during hot summers on 
account of the rich pastures which they supply for cattle; some of 
them are covered with snow till the latter end of May. North of the 
Yailns tho mountains gradually descend, forming numerous but narrow 
lateral ridges, which inclose delicious and somotimes wide valleys. 
Tho ridges by degrees sink down into hills, which terminate in the 
northern plain. 

West ox Alushta is the Bahugafr Yaila, which is nearly os high ns 
the Chat;r-Dag, or Tent Mountain, which stands to the north-east of 
it and is sepimitod from it by a considerable depression. A like 
depression occurs on the e-ast, and divides the Cbntyr-Dag from 
Temirdshi Yaila, which is much less elevated. Thus the Chatyr-Dag 
with its flat summit appears like an immense table, and ou that 
account is probably called by Strabo Trapezus (vii. 309, Caaaub). 
On its flat summit rise several omiueucos like tents, from which uie 
name is derived which is given to tho mountain by the Tartars. 
These summits, which rise .5040 feet above the level of the sea, aro 
the highest mountains in the Crimea. The Chatyr-Dag and tho 
eastern chain, which extends to KafTa from the Temirdshi Toilo, are 
more distout from tho co.ast than the western chain, and a number of 
small streamlets descend from the heights and drain some fine valleys 
along the sea-coast. Towards Kuffa tho mountains decrease in eleva¬ 
tion, and terminate about a mile from the western shores of the open 
bay on which tlxat town is built. 

The country between the Bay of Kafia and the Siwash or Putrid 
Sea is a plain very slightly undulating, but eastward of Kaffa the 
surface presents considerable variety of elevation; near the shore of 
tbo Strait of Yenikald at Kertsh the country is traversed by several 
ridges running nearly south and north, on which numerous craggy 
points rise to 300 or 400 feet above the sea. Near Kertsh, and between 
it and Yenikald, the peninsula terminates with a rocky though not on 
elevated shore. This peninsula between the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azof is remarkable for its mud volcanoes, of which Pallas particu¬ 
larises the hill called D’shtubo, situated nearly in its centre. In some 
parts naphtha or petroleum is found. 

From the western end of this peninsula, at the point where Arabat 
is situated, extends in a north-north-west direction a narrow strip of 
land which divides the Siwash or Putrid Sea from the Sea of Azof. 
It is on an avei^e hardly 300 yards wide, upwards of 70 miles long, 
and very low; it consists towards the south of shelly sand, in which 
some Botrtterod plants thrive with luxuriance, but farther on the soil 
exhibits only common sand, more or less consolidated, and of a saline 
nature. It contuns several small salt-lakes, and along its low beach 
heapi of salt are thrown out by the sea. This narrow tongue, called 
the' isthmus of Arabat, is divided from the Nogay-Steppe by a narrow 
strait oall^ the Strait oi Icnitahe or Tonko, and is inhabited only by 
a few innkeepers: the peasants of Eastern Russia bring provisions 
alcmg this traoif to E[affa, and take back fish. 

Numerous rivulets descend firom tho northern declivity of the 
rnountami' and form several rivers as the Katahka^ Auan, and 


Salghyr, all of which have very broad bods, though iu summer they 
ooutam very little water and run dowly; but when the snow melts 
on the Yailas th^ become rapl^ broad, aud deep liverx 
^e winter! aro cold and tiie summan hot In very severe winters 
the merouiy sometimes sinks 9* briow aero, and not only the whole 
Sea'of A«^, together with the Strait of Yenlkald, but also a great 
part of the Bay of Kafik is oothred with loo strong enough to support 
men on foot and on horsebaok.' The elimate is so imsetUed, that it 
often varies six or Mmsi in ttreniyfriur boon. The vrinda are 
very variable, and bring rain firom the west and ionth-wesb, mild air 
and freqnent mists from south, serene dry weathw ttom Mia east, 
and oold from the nenth. Itt ejirittg the weather la setMed, the heat 
moderate and refiresbdng, and the nl^ta oold and serene ; there is seldom 
any tain, espeeially during the prevalence of. violent eaat winds, in 
which ease, unless a oou^erablefall of rain happens in April and Ifoiy, 
an unproductive harvest frequently follows. In summer the thermo¬ 
meter frequently rises to 100 * and oven 102*. On tho same day 
however it firils sometimes 20 or even 80 dogreex Droughts firoquontly 

f revail for sevwel suooessive years, and d^ up the weOs and brooks. 

'ew summero pass in which the verdure on the hills is not parohed 
up. ThundetHvtorms rarely ooour, but when they do thev are tremen¬ 
dous and sometimes aocompanied by hail-stones and destruotivo 
water-spouts. In spring and summer rainy weather seldom continues 
so long ns twenty-four hours. In autumn bilious fevers prevml. 
Cold ^ys oocnr in the middle of October, and ue generally accom¬ 
panied with night frosts, but afterwards the weather again becomes 
pleasant, and frequently continues mild till December and January. 

The croiDS cultivated in open fields are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, spelt, mWot, chick-peas, flax, and tobacco. In the gardens aro 
raised melons, water-melons, cucumbers, gourds, artichokes, cabbages, 
onions, garlic, leeks, broocoli, celery, parsley, carrots, and red beets. 
The numerous and extensive orobaids in the valleys produce pears, 
apples, quinces, plums, ohetrics, poaches, apricots, almonda, medlars, 
figs, pomegranates, midberries, and nuts. Some of these trees grow 
alro wild on the declivities of the mouutiiins. The forest-trees, which 
cover a great portion of the declivities of the mountains, especially on 
the northern side, aro oak, beech, elms, poplars, lime-trees, maples, 
ash, and pines {Pinna mariiima). Honey of excellent quality is 
obtoinod. Much attention has been paid to the cultivatlun of tho 
vine. The wine however is inferior to that produced iu Hungiry .and 
France. Of the camel with two humps thuro ore sevend thousands 
in the country. Great attention is paid by the Tartar noblemen to 
tho breeding of hoi-sox Those of tho mountniiious districts aro small, 
but uncommonly hardy and sure-footod. The horned cattle aro of a 
middling size in the plains, but small in the mountains. There are 
three varieties of sheep, all of which have a long tail, which for half 
its length is overgrown with fat and covered with coarse wooL One 
variety, which pastures ou the plain lying along the Black Sea between 
Koslow and Perekop, produces the celebrated Crimean lamb-skins, of 
which more than 30,000 are sometimes annually exported to Poland 
and Germany. Of black lamb-skins moi'o than 50,000 or 60,000 are 
annually exported. The mountain sheep are smalior, but celebrated 
for their soft fine wool. 

Sturgeons are taken on the shores of the Sea of Azof, iu the Strait 
of Yenikald, and in the Bay of Kaffa Caviar is made, and a little 
isinglass. Salt, the only mineral that is abundant, is found at the 
bottom of the salt lakes during tho summer heat. Salt in groat 
quantities is exported to Southern Russia, aud much is also shipped 
to Anatolia and Turkey from the ports of Kertsh, Kaffa, and Koslow. 

The population of the Crimea is about 200,000. More, than two- 
thirds of its inhabitants aro a mixture of Mongols and Turks, and are 
called Tartars. Those who live on tho plain show iu their features 
their Tartar origin; but those iu the northern vaUeys display a strong 
mixture of Turkish blood, especially the noblemen (‘tniurses*), iu 
whom the Tartar features are entirely obliterated. Besides the Tartars, 
Russians and Germans ore found, who have been transplanted iu 
modem times as colonists; and Greeks, who seem to have always 
formed a ^lortion of the population, but have oonsidorably increased 
in latter umes. 

In the interior, at the northern extromity of the hilly country, is 
the town of Simferopol, or Aib/noAed, tho capital, not far from the 
sources of the river Balghyr, with 8000 inhabitants. The town 
contains a cathedral, several churches, mosques, barracks, an hospifri, 
a Tartar school, and many good dwellings. Tho houses ore in general 
painted green, and adomed with rows of oolumnx About 26 miles 
K.N.E. frtim Simforopol is the town of Karaavhazar, with 15,000 
inhabitanU^ and some manufactures of morocco leather, candles, soap, 
pottery, and tilex It contains a Greek church, two Roman Cathouo 
churches, and a synagogue. Considerable trade is carried on. A 
weekly market and an annual fair aro hold. In the mountains is 
the town of Baktohesarai, the ancient residenoa of the Khans 
of the Crimex [Baktcbssaral] 

The most frequented harbours are on Mie souMi-westem coast. 
Koalow or Enpatoria, with 7000 inhabitant^ mostly Tartars and Jews, 
a fine mosque, a Tartar eohool, an hospital, wad a oustom-hoiue; 
exports salt to Anatolia and Tuney. StvaOopol, formerly Akthiar, 
is the principal station of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. Only 
vessels of war aro admitted to tire port. Indud^g the soldieni and 
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marioes formiog the ganrieon th« population is about 30,000. The 
town posBOBsea a fine catiiedral. There are hero five extenaive do<^^ 
oonstructed for the Rowian govemmoit by Colonel Upton the dietin* 
guiahed civil eneineer. The oentre dock will acoonunodate a firat 
rate iddp ot the laigeet eiae: two docks are for 74.gan ehips. and two 
for ft^tas.. The five dodui oeeupy two sides of a quadxanguW basis. 
Into this basis ships are introddoed by three looks^ each, having a rim 
of 10 feet, so that ^ sns&oe of the water hi the. basin is 80 feet 
above the level of the sea. The bottom of eaeh dook is 8 above 
the sea leveL Water is siwplied to the dock badhi by a canal from 
the Tchem^'Builka (the Blaok lUver). A reserv<dr is connected with 
the canal tat the purpose of supplying the docks is case of the fulure 
of water in the rivulet The gioi^ over which the canal passee ie 
rough and uneven; and the works include an embankment three 
aqueducts, sad two tunnels. The docks are eonstruoted of fiuestone 
and granite, the granite being employed at the gates and where 
extra pressure is likely to be fdt The capstans and ml the machinery 
of the looks are of English msnufiM>ture. Three forts, named respec¬ 
tively Alexander, Constantine, and Nicholas, defend the approach, the 
entrance, and the interior of the harbour. The expense of the works 
was about five or six millions of rubles. With the exception of the 
docks, the fortifications, and the cathedral, there is little to notice about 
SovastopoL The town is (or was recently) undefended on the land- 
side. Sevastopol poBsosses a very fine harbour. The depth of water will 
allow tlio largest line^>f-battle ships to lie close to the shore. In 
winter the liusEdan fleet is laid up here, imd the crews go into barracks. 
A short distance east from Sevastopol is Inkerman, at which are 
several chapels and chambers cut out of the freestone rocks. These 
ohambera are said to have been used by the Arians as a place of retreat 
from persecution. There is a good carriage road from Sevastopol 
to Baktehosarai. Baijiclava and Kaffa are described in sepaiute 
articles. On the Strait of Yeuiknld is Kertth or Kieiith, a thriviDg 
place, with about 4000 inhabitants. There is here an interesting 
museum containing a large collection of medals, Qreek vases, gold 
ornaments, and other antiquities dug up from the tumuli in the 
vicinity of the town. The museum includes also a few Roman 
remains. Kertsh roads are generally crowded with shipping, as vessels 
proceeding to the Sea of Azof must perform quarantine here. Kertsh 
IS a free port. It exports salt, com, hides, salted fish, and caviar. 
In its neighbourhood are the extensive ruins of the ancient town of 
Panticaptcum, onco the residence of Mithridates. Yenikal^, at the 
entrance of the stmt, is a small fortress, with 1700 inhabitants, who 
are almost all of Qreek descent. AtmMa, on the south-east coast, at 
the eastern extremity ot a pass which leads across the Chatyr-Dog 
from Simferopol, has become a commercial town of some importance. 
In the time of the Genoese it was a populous place, and under the 
Byzantine emperors it was the seat of a bishop. Thera was a laigo 
fortress here built by the emperor Justinian. Thu town however has 
little to show except the ruins of former grandeur. The neighbourhood 
of tho (Jhatyr-Dng renders the scenery peculiarly iutorcsting. Tho 
fortress otPerckop, on the isthmus, has 900 inhabitants, many of whom 
are Jews. In the fortress are a palace, barracks, a mosque, and a 
Greek church. 

Manufacturing industry is confiued to tho preparation of leather 
and morocco in Baktehesarai, Karosubazar, and Koslow, and to cutlery 
and sadlors’ and shoeinakera’ work at Baktehesarai. In some places 
coarse earthenware is iua«le. The Greeks in the neighbourhood of 
KoiTa extract soda from saline plants. 

Tho chief exports of the (Mmca by sea are salt, wheat, soda, butter, 
and hides: tho imports, raw and manufactured cotton of difforant 
kinds; silk sluifs of viwlous patterns and in the eastern fashion; wines 
of the ArchiiJclago and the Strait of Constantinople; brandy, 
Tiu'kiah leaf-tobacco, and a variety of frash and dried fruits. To 
Russia are sent, chiefly by the way of Perekop, salt, gray and black 
lamb-skins, sheep’s and bullocks’ hides, wool, camels’ hair, leather, 
hare-skins, wines, walnuts, fraita, together with the dry fruits imported 
from other parts, and fish. The imports are grain, provisions, iron, 
and different manu&ctured goods of Russia. 

The Greeks become early acquainted with this peninsula probably 
soon after the Ionian Greel^ and especially the inlmbitants of Miletus 
had b^un to form settlements on the northern shores of Asia Minor, 
about six centuxios before the Christian ora. Panticaptcum is called 
by Strabo a colony of the Milesians. Besides this place they built 
Theodosia, now Feodosia or Kafia, and some other phiccs on the 
peninsula forming the west side of the Strait of Tenikaltf. They 
preferred this part of the peninsula, from its containing a largo tract 
fit for agriculture, and pn^uoing very rich crops—Strabo says thirty 
times the seed. It was at one tune considered the granary of Greece, 
ospocially of Athena, whose territory being of small extent and of 
indifferent fertility, was unable to maintain w great population by its 
own produce. At one time Athens annuaUy imported from the 
Crimea between 300,000 and 400,000 medimnl of grain, as Uemos- 
tiienes informs us, in his Oration against Leptines (o. 9). Strabo says, 
that in one year the Athenians received 2.100,000 medinini from 
Theodosia, but the text is evidently corrupt. [Bobforus ; Byzartium.] 

(Strabo, viL; Pallas; Oliphant; LyoU, TraveU w Xtutiaj Captain 
Jones, Travdt in Nonaay, Siteim, Fmlmd, Jluttia, and TStrkey.) 

CRINAN CANA{i, Aigyleshir^ a canal connecting the Lo^ilp 
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branch of Lochfyrie with tho Sound of Jura, and; constructed for the 
purpose of euahliug vessels of small burden to dispense with the 
rather dangerous passage round the Mull of Cantyre. The project 
of forming this canal was first stoited about sixty years haolc with 
the eo-operation of the then Duke of ArgylL Sir John Bennie having 
Burveyed the ground and reported favourably an Act of FRrliai^t 
obtained,» company was formed in 1793, and tiia works wsire 
forthwith commenced. The canal was opened in 1801. The 
although not mora than 9 mika in length has been of great servies 
to the coasting trade of the west of ScotWd and tiie Hq^landa; the 
original aharwoldera of the canal company however have never 
reoeivad any return for the ottifaqr thw capital l^e number of 
locks in the Crinan Canal is fift^; the avenge breadth is 24 feet, 
and the depth of water 10 feet; if found necessary 12 feet depth of 
water could be maintained. Since 1818 the canal has been under tlm 
management of the Conimissioneni of the Caledonian Canal, with the 
navigation of which it Is intimately connected; together these canals 
form an important portion of the inland psasage between Glaagow 
and Ltvemess. Ves^ of 200 tons harden can pass through the 
Ciinan Canal 

CROATIA (Horvath Orszag), a former province in the sonthef 
Austria, now forms with Slavonia a crowniand of tiiat empire. It 
Ues between 44’’ 6' and 46” 25' N. lat., 14” 20' and 17” 25'B long., 
and extends in a north-easterly direction from tho shores of the 
Adriatic to the banks of tho Drave and Save. It is bounded 
N. by Lower Styriaand Hungary, E. by Slavonia, S. by Turkiah 
Croatia and Dalmatia, and W. by Illyria and the Adriatic. Tho 
whole crowniand is divided into six palatinates, which are named 
from the chief town in each, and of which the area and population, 
according to tho cadastral returns and oonsus of 1850 and 1851, aru 
os follows 


Palatinates. 

Area ia Square Miles. 

Population in 1851. 

Agram . . . 

1930 

234,540 

Flume . . . . 

470 

86,810 

Kreuts 

60S ' 

82,440 

Wurasdin ... 

990 

204,624 

EsseRg . . . . 

2030 

102,450 

Posega 

931 

i 

67,574 

_ 

Total . . . 

7041 1 

808,456 


Besides the area here given, a wide zone, comprising no less than 
7500 sipiare miles and containing a population of 670,655 under a 
military form of government, extends along the south of Croatia and 
Slavonia, and constitutes a part of the defensive barrier which Austria 
Itas established agaiust Turkey under the name of the Military 
Frontier. Under this head [Militaby Fboxtieb] the peculiar inati- 
tutions of this disiiict and its towns will be noticed, but the present 
article oontaius a notice of tho physical character of the whole 
crowniand. 

Croatia is divided into two distinct parts by the Save, which 
receives tho Kulpa and tho Uniia on its nght bank and the lllova on 
tho left. To the north of tho Save the surface presents some rather 
extensive plains, bounded N. by the Reka Mountaius, an oilket of 
the Carnic Alps, of no great elevation, which hero forms tho watershed 
between tho Save and tho Dmve. Between tho Reka Mountaius and 
tho Drtive, which so;)aratea tho crowniand from Hungary, the country 
is level. Near the eastern boundary, between the lllova and its 
feeder the Longa, there is a mountain ma.-M called Mount Garik, which 
is but slightly connected with tho Reka Mouutiuna on the north, and 
rises to about 2500 feet in height. The princip.il rivers of the co<mtry 
have been already named; they are all navigable with the exception 
of the lllova, and all of them aru subject to floods which inimdato 
the plains through which they flow, and in some places form loige 
miu^hes. 

Besides the principal rivers just named, Croatia ia watered by 
many other rivers and streams, must of wliich rise within its (»nfinoa; 
such as the Krapina, Korana, Odra, &c., nearly ail of which flow 
into the Dmve or Save; the Zermanya and Fiumara, whi(5h fall into 
tho Adriatic. 

Many of tho valleys, cs^joially on the southern ri«lge, are entirely 
closed, and tho streams which traverse them not having a vent, And 
their way to ditterent rivers by subterraneous chann^ and often 
inundate the surrounding cou try. Some of these vaUeya are inha¬ 
bited by a half-savage race, and abound in picturesque waterfalls. 
The Szluinchicza forms above forty beautiful cascades. 

South of the Save the (xiuntry is very mountainous. The Julian 
Alps enter, tho crowniand oh the west and terminate in Mount 
Kleck (nearly 7000 feet high), whouce the Kapclla Mountains run 
from north-west to south-east, connecting the Juuan with the Diuaric 
Alps, which separate Croatia on the ^iith-eaat from Iksnio. Thu 
highest parts of the. Kapella Mountaifla and of one of its principal 
offsets to the eastward called Pliasivitza, do not exceed 5800 feet 
above tho sea level The eastern and north-eastern ports of these 
mountains are furrowed by ixmamerable dells, ravines, and valleys, 
travel:^ by nqiid stream% aU feedeia of tho Kulpa. About 
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C^lstftdt) where maziT of these tributeriee jiK&tiie Eolpst the oountiy 
is lord; it is tolerebly level slao between Carlstadt end Agma, and 
along the lower Kulpa, which jdna the Save a little east of^rinia, 
a town of the MiHt^ Frontiw with about 6000 inhabitants. 

Southward firom Hbnt Kleoh another and somewhat loftier uid 
steeper range runs at but a little distance from the Adriatic shore: 
i“ the nOTthem pert this range is called tiie Merslavoditea Mountains, 
and^ nirther south to the river Zermagna, where it terminates, the 
Yelibitoh or Wellibitz Mountains. The two ranges just noticed as 
springing ftoln Mont Bleok, inclose, a high cold pmtaau of consider* 
able estrat, watered by the Licca, the Qaozka, and other streams, 
which have no visible outlet, but lose themselves in the limestone 
rooks of which all the mountains noticed are principally composed. 
The road called LuisemStrasse, which runs from Carutaat to Fiume, 
crosses the barren region of the Karst, as the mass of the Julian 
Alps north of Mont Kleck is locally called. Tho limestone range 
traverrad by the rood is bare, rugged, and barren; the hills are scored 
by ravines, tho surface is strowM with shattered fragments of rook, 
and tho rocky plateau is everywhere penetrated with funnel*Bhaped 
hollows like craters. The land here is littlo cultivatod, owing to tho 
poverty of the soil. In the Karst, and all along the high plat^u 
between the Kapella and the Velibitch Mountains, Uie fearful Bora 
Togea with all its fury, sweeping everything before it; largo stones, 
carriage.<i, and passengers are sometimes swept by it over tho precipices 
that flank the Luisen-Strassc. The engineering works along this road, 
the zigzags, terraces, and slopes cut out of tho rocks, are not inferior to 
anything of the kind on tho great roads over the Alps. On the 
southern side of the mountains it passes down to Fiume by a terrace 
or shelf cut in the eastern side of the precipice that forms one of the 
walls of the ravine of the Fiumaro. This ravine is called the Porta 
Hiingarica, or ‘ Qate of Hungary.' 

The greater pai-t of the mountains consists of limestone, with 
various kinds of beautiful marble, porphyry, serpentine, &c., which 
furnish excellent materials for building; all the bridges and 
parapets of tho Luisen-Strassc, and most of the houses at Fiume, 
Segna, and Poi-to-Itd, are constructed with this stone. The most 
common is a blackish-grny marble, which omits a fetid smell on being 
rubbed. Croatia contains many mineral springs. Its minerals 
comprise cupper, iron, lead, coal, and salt; gold is obtained from the 
sand of several of the rivers, especially the Dravo. 

The climate of Croatia varies considerably in different parts. The 
southern and more sheltered districts, and the narrow tract between 
the Merzlavoditza Mountains and the Adriatic coast, from Fiumo to 
Segna, enjoy an Italian climate, and produce the olive, fig, grape, and 
almond. Here the vintage takes place in August, but in tho western 
niglilaiids beyond tho Kulpa the haircst does not commence till the 
end of August or beginning of September, when the snow begins to 
lAUy which does not melt till April or liCay. On the higher eummits 
it frequently lies the whole summer. But even in the southern 
TO^ona the winter is very severe, owing to the vicinity of tho high 
Alps. ^ Several isluncls in the Gulf of Quamero lie off the coast of 
Cimtia; the principal of them are—Veglia, Arbe, Chorso, Lossini, 
and Pago. Between tho islands and the mainland stretches tho long 
narrow channel of Morlacca. 


Tho scourge of this country is the wind called Bora, which blows 
from the north or north-east, and generally sets in between seven and 
eight _A.M. and ceases at four or five p.m. It is accompanied by 
excessive cold, and blows with such viulenco that large stones are 
rolled by it to a great distance. 

The eastern and northern parts of Croatia, which are more level 
and loss mountainous, and especially tho parts watered by the Dravo 
Md Sav^ are very fertile in various kinds of grain, particularly 
barley, maize, and oats; tho soil is also very favourable for fruits, 
among wUch the Damascene plum furnishes the favourite drink of 
the Croatiims. Croatia has immense forests of oak and bceci^ and 
the great rivers just named in many parts of their Isourse roll along 
tindor the shadow of primeval forests. Flax, hemp, and tobacco are 
only grown in sufficient quantity for domestic consumption. Tho 
vme 18 cultivated, and a good deal of wine is made. Horticulture and 
gardening are very little attended to; the same may ho said of the 
rean^ of homod cattle and horses, except in the palatinates of Agr a p i 
^d Worasdin. The flocks arc neither numerous nor of choice breeds. 
Considerable herds of swine are reared, for which tho forests afford 
plenty of food. Tho fisheries of the rivers are veiy productive; 
much wax and honey are collected. Only a very small portion of 
the mhabitants is engaged in manufactures, and these are of the 
*^**«** As Croatia does not niso more produce than 

sumcM for its inhabitants, its commerce is chiefly confined to the 
uwuu ^®«de8 the groat road already mentioned, a road 

Carlstadt to Agram and to Layboch in Illyria; another, the 
^sepnine, leads to Segna on the Adriatic, whence a rood runs along 
toe Litoral (or narrow strip of land that intervenes between the 
Morlacca o^nnel and the mountains) to Fiume. South of Segna 
to^ountiUM lie close upon the coast, and the road runs into the 
m^or on toe^tom side of the Velibitch Mountains down to tho 
valley of the Kerko, m Dalmatia; it then turns to the coast and 

Warasdin there is a road up the 
valley of the Drave to Klagcnfurt. 


!nie kdiabitaatM are Roman (Mthblios Mid Greek Oathollcs. The 
former are ondw the Bishop of Agmm, and the latter have their own 
bishop, who resides at Cyeuts. Ike public system of education is 
that of the national aohools, which are divided into elementarv, head, 
and normal There are two gymnasia at A|;ram and Warasdhi, and 
a superior academy or college at Agram, which has also a seminary 
of toeolo^ for candidates for orders in the Roman Catholic and 
Greek-Catoolic ChuroL Although brought into more regular 
discipline by the Austrian government, toe Croatians still retain 
their taste for war. Those who live at some distance firom tho 
Turkito firontiots have adopted more industrious habits. Their 
rmtutored state is accompanied by many traits of virtue and 
generosity, and groat fidelity to their sovereign. Notwitlistanding 
toeir revolt against Austria in 1765, on account of certain innova¬ 
tions, their despidr was indesoribablo when they found thomselvos 
united to France in 1809. Their dwellings are merely lai^ bams, 
without either window or chimney, where the ftunily and the swine 
lodge under the same roof. 

Slavmia, tho oostem part of tho orownland, is separated from Hun¬ 
gary by the Drave and tho Danube, from Turkey by tho S,T,ve, and it 
has tho lilova on part of the wostom frontier towards Croatia, Tho 
territory thus bounded is divided into two parts, tho province of Sla¬ 
vonia, and the Slavonian OrUnzland, or Bomorlaml. The province of 
Slavonia is divided into tho two palatinates of Posega and Bssegg or 
Euiek; the latter includes the former county of Sinuiiu A chain of 
high mountains coming from Croatia traverses the country. Where 
this chain enters Slavonia the valleys ore narrow, but they gradually 
become more open, and form near Posega a wide plain bounded by 
lofty mountainB, which is called the Posega Valley; but at the eastern 
frontier of this palatinate the branches of tho mountains again join in 
one principal chain, reaching tho height of 2800 feet, which covers all 
the northern pai*t of the county of Siriiiia. This chain is covered 
with vast forests. Tho remaining part of Slavonia consists partly of 
fertile eminences planted with vines and fruit-trees, ami partly of 
beautiful and extousive plains. But as many ti'acts of land on lire Save 
and Drave are very low, they are subject to be frequently overflowed, 
and there are several large and small pieces of stagnant water and 
extensive marshes near those rivers. Along the right bank of the ]’)anubo 
there are forests in many places; and the course of tho Save is densely 
shrouded with them. These forests contain a vast quantity of excel¬ 
lent oak timbei*. The country produces coni of all kinds. Letup, flax, 
tobacco, and groat quantities of liquorice. There are whole forests of 
plum-trees; chestnut, almond, and fig-trees are likewise coinmon, and 
the white midberiy abounds. Slavonia is rich in useful domestic ani¬ 
mals. The horses are small, and sheep tiro not numerous. Of wild 
animals, the bear, wolf, fox, polecat, and vulture are common. Swarms 
of mosquitoes and other trouble.some insects arc bred in the marshes, 
and a long eontiniianco of southerly winds somotimos brings locusts. 
The only minerals of which there are considerable quantities are sul¬ 
phur, limestone, cotd, salt, and iron. It may be said that there are 
no manufactures in Slavonia. Tho peasant makes all his farming 
implements—his cart, his plough, &o.; and Lis wife and daughters 
weave cloth and knit stockings for the family. In so fertile a 
country agriculture and the breeding of cattle are the most profitable 
occupations of tho inhabitants. The culture of silk is flourishing, 
'rhe quantity of wine produced is very largo; tho county of Sirmio, 
where tho vino was planted in the 3rd century by tlio soldiers of the 
emperer Probus, alone produces about 6,000,000 gallons annually. 
Tho wines, both rod and white, are spirituous, and not woU-fitted for 
exjmrt. Tho exports ore corn, tobacco, spirits distilled from plums, 
raw silk, honey, wax, liquorice, gall-nuts, madder, raw hides, oak 
staves, hoops, salt, oil, and fruit; oxen and swine are exported in largo 
numbers. The trade is chiefly with Austria and Turkey. The chief 
imports are iron, salt, and oil. Steamboats ply on the Drave, Save, 
and Danube. 

The Croatian language is a diideot of the Slavonian; it resembles 
the Bohemian and Moravian, and bears a great affinity to tho 
Polish. 

Townt .—In the palatinate or county of Agram the chiof town is 
Aorau, toe capital of the crownland, aud*bhe rmidonce of the Ban or 
Viceroy, and of the commandant of the Military Frontier. OarUtadL 
or Karloveez, at the junction of the Kulpa and the Korana, 84 milAa 
S. by W. from Agram, has 4400 inhabitants. It is strongly fortiflod, 
and further defended by a baronial oostle. Besides the fortress there 
is an outer town and a suburb. Tho threo roads to Fiume, Segno, 
aud Karlopogo on the Adriatic, and the Kulpa, which is navigable from 
tois town, facilitate toe communication with too rest of the crownland. 
Carls^t has an active transit-trade, some good public buildings, and 
manufactures of rosogiio. At the junotiou of the Kulpa with tho 
Save ora the remains of an old Roman town, Sitcia, now called Alt- 
aztzek. 

lu toe palatinate or county of Warasdin the chief town is Waraadin, 
which stands about two miles from the right bank of the Drave; it is 
surrounded by walls, is well built, and contains many fine 

which are several ohurohes, a synagogue, county-house, and a 
bishop's palace. The town has a gymnasium, several schools, and a 
population of 9000. Good wine sad tobacco are prodaced in the 
environs. « 
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Inth«|N]«tiiuttoorooim^ef SzmitBorCr«ati,MiigMM*c>rt]»i*o i 
prdoedinft th« bhicf town is Onuts, whidi rtaadt MtwwM tiii liMjgft ' 
and the OlogoTnioaa, feedera of the Save, 80 milee K.E. fk^ A|a^ i 
it ia the aeet of a Greek-Catholio biahra, and has above SOOO liSuMi- 
ants. JCoprmnitza, in the valley of the Drave. la atifonsly fortifled. Hid 
haa 8200 InhabitMita. > 

in the palatinate of Flume, formerly called the Litonde^‘tlie dhief 
town ia Fiumt, the principal port of the orownlan^ which ia dea^bed 
in a separate article. [Fiuhr.] 

Of the palatinate or county of Posega, which comprises the west of 
Slavonia, the chief town, Potega, stands on Orlawa, a feeder of 
the Save, and has a gymnasiam, and 7000 inhabitants. Tobacco, silk, 
and wine are the chief products of the Posega Valley. 

The palatinate of Essegg includes the former counties of Verovics 
and Sirmia. The county of Verovicz occupies the northern slope of 
the Reka Mountains, extending along the right bank of the Drave to 
its junction with the Danube. Its cmef town is E$tdc, or JStzek, which 
is noticed in a separate article. [Ebzek.] Diacovar, S. of Eazek, a 
small place of about 3000 inhabitants, and the seat of a biriiop ; VerO' 
via, or Verdae, in the north-west of the province, is a markei-town, 
with a cDwtlo, and a population of 3200; and DMja, or DaUya, a village 
on the right bank of the Danube, with about 8000 inhabitants partly 
engaged in the sturgeon fisheiies; are the only other places worth 
mentioning. 

In the countv of Sirmia, which lies east of the other two, and is 
traversed by the chain of hills that forms {)art of the watershed 
between the Danube and the Save, the soil is very fertile, except in 
the mountains south of Karlowitz. It contains the towns of VfjJcovar, 
at the mouth of tlie Vuko, population 6000; lUok, or UJlak, a steam- 
jiacket station farther down the Danube, here a mile wide, popula¬ 
tion 3500; Kamenits, 2 miles from Peterwardein, population about 
2000; Ireg, in a line wine cottntry on the south slope of the Karlowitz 
Mountains, pop\ilation 5000; Ruma, 6 miles S. from Ireg, 38 miles 
W. by N. from llulgrade, on a small nflluent of the Save, population 
6200. 

A small portion of Sclavonia stretches noith of the Datiube along 
the right bank of tlio Tliciss to the ])oint where this latter river is 
joined by the Franzens OanaL This district is noticed under the 
lioad MiLiTAiiY FiioxTxicR. Tlie towns Karlowitz, Peterwardeiu, 
and Seuiliu will bo given also under that hetul or iu separate 
articles. 

The ancient inhabitants of Croatia were the Pannonians, after the 
conquest of whom by Augustus it became a province of Illyria. The 
Qoths took possession of it A.T). 480, then the Avarcs or Abarcs, an<l 
in 6JO the Croatian.", a tribe of the Wends from liohemia, who were 
imcicntly called Uoiwather, iirovathes or Chrobates, settled in it, 
and gave their names to the country. Tliey subdued the former 
inhabitants of Illyria and Noricum, and being reinforced by bodies 
of tiicir countrymen, they founded the Duchies (or in their idiom 
‘Zupanics’) of Carinthia, Friuli, Liburnia, or Croatia Proper, Jadra 
in Dalmatia, Sclavonia, &e. These small states submitted to Charle¬ 
magne, but they generally allied themselves with the Greek emperors, 
.although they continued to acknowledge the supremacy of the Church 
of Rome. Their first arcliizupan of whom his^>ry makes mention is 
Crescimor, who lived iu the 10th century, and whose son, Dircislav I., 
took the title of king of Croatia, wliich then extended also over the 
western part of Dalmatia and Bosnia; its capital, called Biograd, 
appears to have been situated on the shores of the Adriatic, according 
to some at tlie place called by the Venetians ZaraVccchia; other 
authorities fix upon the modern Biognid, Bolligrad, or Bielgind, on 
the small river Plivo, as its site. Towards the year 1100 Croatia was 
incorporated with Hungary. 

After the middle of the 15th century it suffered greatly from the 
incursions of the Turks, but the Croatiaus being a warlike people, 
ravaged in their turn the Ottoman territories, and returned to tlioir 
villages laden with spoilsr Croatia was afterwords annexed to the 
Austrian empire, and together with Bclavouia, Dalmatia, and some 
parts of Hungary, was governed by a special boanl at Vienna under 
the common title of States of Illyria. More recently Croatia has 
proserved the name only of a kingdom, having been incorporated 
with Hungary. Since the insurrectiouary movements of 1848 
Croatia has been severed from Hungary. 

CROMARTY,^ Scotland, a parliameutaiy burgh, market-town, and 
port, in the x>arish of Cromai-ty, in the united counties of Ross and 
Cromarty, is situated iii 67” 41' N. lat., 4” 3' W. long., on a low 
peninsula on the south side of the Frith of Cromarty, near jts entrance 
from the sea; it is about 16 miles N.E. from Ding^wall, the county 
town, and about 180 miles H.W. from Edinburgh. The population 
of Cromarty in 1851 was 1988. 

Cromarty was anciently a royal biugh, but was disfranchised in 1672, 
and accounted only a burgh of barony. It now unites with Kirkwall, 
Wiok, Doniooh, Tain, and Dingwall, in returning one member to 
the Imperial Parliament. The x^airs of the burgh are managed by a 
town council consisting of six members. The town is irregularly built, 
exhibiting in its older streets and lanes the homely Flemish style of 
architecture characteristic of the old towns of the- north. The chief 
hidings are a plain, parish church, a Gaelic chapel, and a town-house; 
the last a Bubstantuii' building with a hall iu the upper story and a 


prieon in the lower, and surmounted by a dome ot dock-tower, 
miere are pieces of worship for the Free Church and tire United 
FResbytenHiB. In the pansh are some remains of ancient chapds. 
The harbour, formed a pier, is near the extremity of the point on 
whiidi the town stands. Vessels of 400 tons can cumo up to we quay. 
There are a hempen-cloth manufactory and a brewery. A considerate 
trade is carried on in salt provisions. Some of the population ate 
engaged in the herring and white fishery. Ship-building is carried 
on. There are a weekfy corn-market on Tuesday, and fairs in April, 
August, October, and November. At the mouth of the Cronu^y 
Frith, and not Sa from the town, is Ckomarty Point, a headland on 
which stands a light-house with a fixed b’ght. The north and south 
headlands at the entrance of the Frith are known as the ' Sutors of 
Cromarty.' 

(New Statietietd Account of Scotland.) 

CROMARTYSHIRE. FRoas xsn CnosiAnTT.] 

CROMER. [Norfolk.] 

CROMFORD. [Derbyshire.] 

CRONSTADT {Kronstadt), a town, fortress, and port, in the Russian 
government of St. Petersbuig, is built at the south-eastern extremity 
of Cotliu-Ostrof, on island iu that part of the Gulf of Finland colled 
the Bay of Cronstadt, 16 miles from the mouth of the Neva, 21 miles 
W. from the city of St. Petersbuig, in 59“ 59' 46” N. lat., 29“ 46' 38” 
E. long., and has in summer a population of about 55,000, including 
the garrison and the marine. During the winter mouths, from 
November to April, the port is ice-bound and nearly deserted. 
The island of Cotlin-Ostrof, formerly called Jtetouzari by the 
Finlanders, is 7 miles in length and about 1 mile in breadtK At 
the entrance of the harbour, on an island opposite the citadel, lies the 
fortress of Cronschlott, built by Peter the Great. The passage between 
this fortress and Cronstadt is 2000 paces in width, and has ample 
depth for the largest ves.sel8. Cronstiult is the great naval station of 
the Russian fleet and the harbour of St. Petersburg. All vessels 
procetxling to that port are searched hero, and their cargoes sealed, 
and such as are too largo for the shallow waters of the Upper Neva 
unload their cargoes at Cronstadt, and transport them in smaller 
craft. 

The town, which is built in the form of an imgular triangle, is 
strongly fortified on all sides. It has three harbours lying to the 
south of the biwii, all strongly defended by ramparts and bastions. 
The outer or military harbour, which is a rectangle, is entu'cly 
surrounded by a massive and strongly fortified mob-, and is capable 
of containing, besides smaller vessels, nbov'.; 35 ships of the line. 
Th« middle harbour is intended for the fitting-out ami repairing of 
vessels. Tho hulls are generally built at St. IVtereburg and brought 
here for equi]iment. It contain.-! tho «]ips, a jiowde,-inagaziue, a 
inaniifaetoiy of juteh, tar, Ac. The third <*itul innermost harbour, 
which has space for 1000 vessels, and run.-! jinrallcl with the middle 
harbour, admits only nierchiuitmen, for which there is besides an 
excellent roadstead immediately uutsiile of tho port, wbicli ia 
defended also by the citadel, con.stnietcd on a roc-k iu the middle 
of the Bay of Cronstadt. All these harbom-s are well secured, but 
in consetiuenca of the fre.shnesa of the sca-water no vessels can bo 
jireserved iu them above twenty years. Tliey are besides detained 
a groat part of the year by tho ice in the Bay of Cronstadt, which 
usually prevents vessels from entering after November, or leaving 
before the end of April, or sometimes even Inter. Ves^els are repaired 
and built in tho laigc canal of Peter the Groat, wbicli runs directly 
into the town between the middle and merchant's barboui*, and 
receives ten large ships at once. Tho basin is 2160 feet long, 
and 26 feet deep. It is built with granite, and by menus of a steam- 
engine can be laid dry in two days, and filled again by means of sluices 
ill six houi-s. Near it are the various docks, iu which ten shi|.>s can 
be repaired nt once; the foundry, which supplies annually 1200 tons 
of bombs, balls, Ac.; the oilmirnlty rope-walk; tar-works; and excellent 
wet-docks. By the now Catharine Canal, coinmcuce<l in 1782, which 
is 1880 fathoms lung, government vessels oi-a enabled to take their 
stores, munition, Ac., directly from the store-houses. The quays of 
the canals and of tho three harbours are all euustrueted of g^.-auite on a 
very grand scale; they were erecteil by tho emperor Nicholas. Tho 
town is very regularly built, and contains many fine, straight, and 
well-paved streets, and scvci al public squai-es. The bouses however, 
with the exception of those belonging to ^ivemment, are chiefly of 
one story, and built of wood. There are five Russian churches, one 
Lutheran, one Anglican, and oi.o Catholic church. 

The Bay of Cronstadt is shallow, tho avei-age depth hardly reaching 
12 feet, and tho bar at the mouth of the NeVh bos nut more thou 
9 feet upon it in ordinary times. 

Tho city has three gates, and is divided into two |HU-ts, the Com¬ 
mandant and Admiralty quarters, vdiich are sulslivided into four 
districts. Between the PeteFs and Catharine Canal is the old Italian 
palace built by prince Menachikof, whq took this island froui the 
Swetles in*l703. It is at present occupieil by the school for jiilots, 
a largo cstablisliment, where above 30(1 pupils are wlueated for the 
naval service, and 20 for the merchant Service. Tlu> nav.-il hospital 
is a largo and well-regulated institution, with .iccommodation for 
2500 patients, and a separate building for olficera of the navy. 
Among other public buildings may bo mentioned the admiralty. 
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bj Peter the Great, who founded Crohsi^t in out it did not 

rra^e its present name (‘ The Town of the Crown’) until Gie year 
1721. At the northern extremity of the island are Fort Alexander 
and the Battery of St. John; the latter is built on pilea 

CRONSTAUT (Kronafiult), the capital of a county of the same 
name in Tram^lvania. The county lies immediately north of the 
Carpathian^ which separate it from Wallaohia, and is watered by the 
Alt and its feeder the Burse, whence the county is also called Burson- 
land. The Bursenland is in that part of Transylvania called ’the 
land of the Saxonsits surface is traversed by the lofty chain of the 
Butschescht, an ofibet of the Carpathians, which reaches in its highest 
summit an elevation of above 8000 feet. The climate is extremely 
cold ill winter. The valleys and lower slopes of the mountains are 
well adapted for agricultural puri^oses. All sorts of com and pulse, 
maiao, mill^ llax, hemp, fruits, Ac. ore grown. Among the miuorals 
are gold, silver, porcelain-clay, Ac. Game, fish,‘and bees abound. 
Homed cattle are very numerous. The mountain sides are clothed 
with fine forest timber. The population is about 100,000, composed 
of descendants of German settlers, Hungarians, Wallnchs, Gret^, 
Armenians, and some Kallibossi. 

The'capital,^ Croiistadt, the Ini^est and most populous town of 
Transylvania, is also called Kmhncn, Kriinue, and Krohne, and in 
anMnt reoonls Biwaad. It stands near 45* 36' N. lat., 26“ 33' E. long., 
70 miles E.N.E. from Hermannstadt^ in a naiTow valley, inclosed by 
mountains, at an elevation of 1896 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is defended by a strong castle on the bank of the Farlcas. 'The 
inner town, which has the form of a rectangle, is well built, atul 
surrounded with towere, walls, and ditches; it contains about 615 
houses, and has a population composed entirely of Haxons or their 
descendants. It was built in the beginning of the 14th century, when 
it was called Corona. There are three suburbs, the Altstadt, the 
Bolonnya or Brassovia, and the Upper Town, or Bolgdr, which consists 
of 1600 houses partly built on hills amidst orchards and gardens, and 
inhabited chieiiy by Wallachs. Including those suburbs, Cronstndt 
has above 3400 houses and about 86,000 inhabitants. The inner 
town has 6 gates, 6 principal streets which, are straight and regulm*, 
and a spacious market-place with 2 fountains. Among the chief 
buildings are the Protestant church, a striking edifice (erected in 1383 
in the gothic style. It is 112 paces long, 69 paces broad, supported 
by 22 Tuscan columns, and surmounted by a tower 138 feet high, in 
which is a bell 6^ tons in weight. 'I’lie Roman Catholic church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul was built in the Italian style in 1766-82. 'rhe 
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i^TON, Surn|k a maxicet-tovrii rad tbn Mat of a Poor-Law 
. la the parish WTCroj'dOn rad haadred of Walliagton, is situated 
oa the river Wradle, in 61* 22' N. lat,, 0* 6' W. long^ 9 miles S. ftrom 
London road, and 10 milM by the London rad Brighton railway. 
The population of the town of Croydon in 1861WM 10,260. The parish 
is under the mraamment of a Lo^ Board of Health. The living is a 
vicarage in the ardbdeaoonry of Maidstone and diooose of Canterbury. 
Croydon Poor-Law Union contains 11 parishes and townships, with 
an area of 88,669 acres, and a population in 1851 of 81,901. 

'The name Croydon, which in Domesday Book isCroiuedone, appears 
to bo derived from the locality of the town on the edge of tho chalk 
{eroie, chalk, and dune, lull). The situation, from its contiguity to 
j the Banstead Downs, is pleasant and healthy. At tho Norman 
' Conquest the manor of Croydon, with a royal palace, was given to 
Lanfrano, archbishop^ of Canterbury. This palace during a long 
jiorlod was a chief residence of tho suooeeding primates. It was built 
of timber, and was in 1278 in its original state. No part of tho present 
structure is older than the 14th century, and large portions of it wore 
rebuilt by archbishops Wake and Hening. In 1780 it was sold and 
became a calico manufactory, and the gardens were used for bleaching 
grounds; to which ttso tho buildings and grounds aro still applied, 
'fho old chapel is now used as a school of industry for girls. 'Pho 
present summer residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury is three 
miles and a half from Croydon, at the mansion in Addington Park, 
which stands on tho site of a hunting seat of Henry VIII. On a hill 
towai-da Addington is a cluster of twenty-five tumuli; and on Tliunder- 
field Common is a circular encampment inclosing with a double moat 
an area of two acres. Gold coins of Domitian, Valentini.m, lunl other 
Boinin emperors have been found in the neighbourhood. 

The town of Croydon consists of a principal street about a milo in 
length,, forming part of the main road to Brighton, tho houses in 
\yhioU are rather neat and well built; and of an ' old tt»wu,' which 
lies on the west of the main street, and consists of a few niurrow 
streets of moan houses. The town-hall and tho jail are coniinr>dious 
and substantial stone buildings; tho barracks have extensive accom¬ 
modation for artillery. The parish church of St. John’s, erected in 
tho 15th century, is one of the liiigcst and finest churches in tho 
county. It is built of freestono and flint, with a lofty embattled tower 
at the west end, surmounted with pinnacles. The interior contains 
several magnificent monuments of tho archbishops there interred; 
those of Sheldon and Whitgift may ho especially noticed. Two other 
churches have been recently erected. The ludependents, Baptists, 
Wesleyan Methodists, Quakers, ami Roman Catholics have places of 
worship. There are National, British, and Infant schools; a literary 
and scientific institution with a library; a dispensary j and a savings 
bank. 'I'herc are several ancient charitable foundations, the princinai 
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i-e^ning buildings of note are tho town-hall, in the market-place, of which are tlie hospital or almshouse of tho Holy Trinity, built by 
With a handTOme tower; the old Lutheran church of St. Bartholomew; Archbishop Whitgift in 1696, and well endowed, for tho maintenance 
■ ^’ and the great mart,or Kaufbans, which was ei’ectcd of 34 decayed housekeepers; and a school for girls, founded by 
in 1546. Thw mart was until lately the general place of rendesvous Archbishop Tenuison. The East India Company’s College of Cadets. 


the Gymnasium ; and the great mart, or Kaufbans, which was erected 
in 1546. This mart was until lately the general place of rendesvous 
for German, Hungarian, Armenian, Greek, Turk, Wallach, Jew, Gipsy, 
and Bulgarian traders, who assembled here to expose their goods, 
while 'rurkish money-changers were seated outside and around the 
market-place for tho exdtange of Austiion and 'Turkish cuius; hut 
tho trade of Cronstadt has recently much declined. 

CroDstadt contains a Lutheran gymnasium with a libraiy, a 
town-hall, barracks, two Greek and two Roman Catholic churches, a 
Calvinistic church, a Roman Catholic high school, a military academy, 
a normal school besides various eleirentaiy schools, two hospitals, a 
house of oorrection, and a house of industry. 

The inhabitants manufacture linens, cottons, conme woollens, 
stockings, and woollen bobbins. There ore a paper-mill and two wax- 
bl^hing grounds. Cronstaiit was the first place in Transylvania 
where a paper-mill and printing-press wore established; tho onrliost 
works imued from tho latter were tho ‘ Augsbut^g Confession ’ and 
the wntiun of Luther. 

Cronstsdt carries qn a oonriderablo transit trade in Austrian and 
Turkira produce; cattle and wine from Wallachia: manufactured 
goods; eorn, salt, Ao. 

CKOOKEII) ISLANDS. [Raw ama b] 

CROOM, county of Limerick, Ireland, a small town end the seat of a 
Foor-iAW Union m the barony of Coshmi^ is situated on tho river 
in 52 32 N. lat., 8“ 43'W. long., distant aliout 11 miles 
^W. from Limerick. 'The total populataon in 1861 V-as 1357. 

Union contains 20 oioutoral divisions, with an area 
of 88,828 acres, and a population in 1851 of 27,209. The town is veiy 
ancieu^ and derives its name from Cruotn, tho Celtic god of thunder. 
Thero are some Druidioal'remains and a ruined rouStowor in tho 
neighboarhood. At Croom is an old castle of the Fitegeralds, which 


at Addisoombe House near Croydon, has 14 profesaora and masters, 
and aliout 140 students. 'The summer assizes are held at Croydon 
alternately with Guildford. A county court is held in the town. 
Saturday is the market-day; feirs are held on July 6th and October 
2nd. The October fair is noted for the sale of walnuts. Shirley Park, 
the residence of Lord Eldon, is in the neighbourhood of Croydon. 

(Manning, Surrey; Brayley, Surrey; Lysous, Environe of London; 
Communication from Croydon.) 

CRUMLIN. [Antbim.1 
CRUZ, SANTA. [Santa Cbuz.] 

CRUZ, VERA. [Veba Cbuz.] 

CSONGRA'D, a market-town in Hungary, gives name to a county, 
and is situated on a neck of land opposite tile confluence of the Kords 
and Theiss, in 46" 48' N. lat., 20“ 9^ E. long. It is well-buill^ and 
had in 1846 about 14,000 inhabitants, who live chiefly on the 
produce of their vineyard^ rmring cattie, and trading with otW 
parts of Hunmry. The old castle is fallen into complete decay. The 
county court is now held at Szegedin. ' 

CTE'SIPHON, a lai^ city of AB8yril^ vituated on tho left bank 
of the Tigris, 18 or 20 miles from the present Baghdad, was the 
winter residence of the kings of Porthia. (Strabo, p. 748 e; Taoitus, 
‘Ann.’vi. 4*2.) They preferred Ctesiphon in the winter on aooount 
of the mildncEB of the climate; in summer they resided at Eobatana 
or in Hyrcania. The town appears to have been founded by Vardajios, 
but_ who he was or when ho lived is unknown. (Ammianus Mar- 
celliiius, xxiii. 20.) It was a place of little oonsequenoe however till 
the establishment of the Parthian empire^ and it then roseto euiinenoe 
on tte decay of the neighbonring city of Seleuoeia. Ammianus 
ascribes the embellishment of the city to Paoorus, son of Orodes. It 
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CUBA ia the laigeat of (he ishmdB whioka<«||ta(e the 
Archipelago, and now (he most important colony of Spain. The 
moat eastern point, Cabo Maysi, is in 74* 11' W. long., and the most 
wostem, Cabo San Antonio, 84° 68' W. long. Cabo de Crtus, the 
moat southern pointy is 19° 47' 16°, imd Cabo de Guanos, east of 
Matwzos, the most northern point, Stt* 9' 27" N. lat. The length of 
the island from Cabo Maysi to Cabo San Antonio, along the curved 
line, is 793 mllea It is widest near the meridian of 77°, whore 
between Punta Maternello on the northern coast, and the mouth of 
the Rio do la Magdalena, near the Pico Tarquiuo, it is 1274 miles 
across. Botwoon Puerto Principo and the Uavanna, which tract 
comprehends about four-fifths of the island, it is only 62 miles wide 
on on average. The westein extremity is still narrower, the isthmus 
between the Havauna and the |>ort of Batabano being only 28 miles 
across. Tlie ai'ea of Cuba alone is 42,383 square miles; and the 
islands which are inclosed within the numerous reefs that surround 
it have an area of about 1000 square miles. The population according 
to the latest census, 1841, was 1,007,624; of whom 418,291 were 
whites, 88,054 fi’ce-colour^ persons (mix^ races), 10,974 coloured 
slaves, 64,784 free negroes, and 425,521 negro slaves. 

Coaat-litie, Surface, die .—The coast-line of Cuba ia above 2000 miles, 
but hardly ono-thiid of it is accessible to vessels; the remainder is 
surrounded by banks, reefs, and rocks. The coast from Cabo de 
Cruz to Cabo de Maysi ia quite free fixim danger; and that from 
Cabo Maysi to Punta M.atomollo has only a few rocks. At Punta 
Maternello comincuco the numerous keys of the Old Bahama Channel, 
which extend for mora than 300 miles to Puiitii de Icacos. In this 
part, or more precisely opposite the Cayo Cruz and Cayo Romano, 
the Old liahnma Channel is narrowest, being only from 15 to 20 miles 
across. Between the keys niid Cuba is an open sen, which may be 
navigated by small vcsaola. i<'i-om Punta de Icacos to Bahia Honda, 
ureat of Havanno, the coast is again free fi*om .keys ami rocks. To 
the west of B:ihia Honda commences the series of shoitls and I'ocks 
called Los Colurudos, which extend to Cabo San Antonio. Thence 
to PuntiT de Piedrus or Liana Punta, the high coast is free from 
shoals and rocks; but the keys and shoals commence again to 
the west of the Isla de Pinos, and extend to Cabo de Cruz, under 
the names of Jardinillos, Cayo Breton, Cayos do Los Doce Leguas, and 
Bancos do Buena Esperanza. Only the coast between Cochiuos Bay 
and Puerto Cosilda, near Trinidad, forms an exception, being free 
from banks and rocks. In the Bay of Xoguo, about 30 miles east of 
the Jardinillos, a spring of fresh-water is said to rise in the sea with 
such force that boats cannot approach it without danger. It is 
visited by the manati. In the sea between the northern coast of 
(iuba and the Florhia Reef, the GiUf Stream commences, but here its 
current is not strong, and sometimes is hanlly perceptible. 

Only the south-eastern part of Cuba, that which lies between Cabo 
do Cruz, Cabo Maysi, and the town of Holguin, is mountainous. 
This mountain group is called Sierra or Montahos del Cobre (Snake 
Mormtains), and probably in its highest paids rises more than 
7200 feet above the sea. On the southern coast the Pico Tai-quiuo 
also rises to a considerable height. From the Pico Tarquiuo group 
a chain of hills of moderate elevation runs in a west-north-west 
direction, between Puerto Principe and Villa Clai-a, approaching at 
first nearer to the southern, but afterwards more to the northern 
shore. To the north-west of Ti-inidad stand the Lomas do San Juan, 
which terminate in peaks and needles, and riso to about 1800 feet 
above the setu 'Phe elevations of the hills seem to doci*ea8o as wo 
advance westwartb To the west of thd meridian of Matanzos there 
is only one summit that attains 1200 feet. In this part the surface 
of the island is slightly undulating; rising in general only to from 
250 to 350 feet above the sea. Along the southern coast lai'ge tracts 
of low country opour. The whole s|)aoe between Batabano and Xagua 
is nothing but a low swamp, which extends three or four miles inland. 

There are no rivora of any size or importance in Cuba. Some ai'e 
navigable a few miles inland for small boats; others are used for 
irrigating the adjacent fields. The internal trafilc, formerly greatly 
impeded by the badness of ^e roads, has been much facilitated by 
the introduction of railways, of which there are now nearly 900 miles 
in operation. 

Owlogieal Cha/racter .—Calcareous rooks of varied kinds and quality 
aret^ prevalent and charocteristio formations of the island. But 
granite occurs in Hie south-eastern part ; and schistose rooks occur 
about the middle of the northern ooash Carboniferous strata are 
found at the western, end of the island. Clays and day-slates are 
met with in several places. 

Of Hie metals, copper is that which appears to be of most value. 
In, Hie .l^astem Intendenda, where it is now worked largely by 
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itatek HumBBHt nisflM|fii<jBkgejiik ^ osgrees in the course 
hours. Ifeliypean saijBpBest at the Havanna is 77°, that 
or the hottest n4lv(JuIy7*84r, and that of the oddest 70°: the 
thermometer rardy rises to 94°, or sinks to 65°. In the interior of 
Hie island thin ice is formed after the long prevalence of northerly 
winds, at places about 300 feet above tho sea. No snow is ever 
known to fall, either on the Lomas de San Juan, or on tho Sierra del 
Cobre.' Hailstorms are rare; they occur only once in fifteen or 
twenty years, and a^ays with south-south-westerly winds. Hurricanes 
are 1^ frequent in Cuba than in Jamaica and the other AnHlles. 
Sometimes none occur for six or eight yeans. They vent their fury 
more on the sea than on the land, and happen, as in Jamaica, more 
frequently on the southern than on the northern coast. They ooour 
mostly in October, but sometimes in August and September. But 
Cuba, though not often experiencing their ravages, is exposed to the 
boisterous north winds (los nortes), which blow particularly during 
the cold months. The division of rainy and dry seasons is not 
applicable to this island. No month of the year is free from 
rain, but the greatest quantity falls during May, June, and July. 
Earthquakes frequenHy occur. 

Tho soil thimighout the island is mainly formed from tho decom¬ 
position of calcareous rocks, and is generally of very great fertility. 
Tho cereals of Europe are little cultivated in any part of Cuba, and a 
great quantity of flour is consequently imported from the United States 
for tho consumption of the white inhabitants. The slaves Mtd 
people of colour live principally on niandioc, yams, bananas, maifee, 
rice, potatoe.s, sweot potatoes, Ac. The ai:ticle9 raised for consiunpHon 
and exportation are chiefly sugar, coli'ee, tobacco, with sumd cotton, 
cocoa, and indigo. Oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and various other 
fruits arc laigely grown. As immense tracts are not cultivated, but 
only used as pasture ground, the number of cattle is very great, 
it is sfti<l nearly a million and a half; hides form an article of 
exportation, but dry meat (tasajo) is imported from VenezueLa. The 
surface under cultivation probably does not exceed one-twelfth: the 
imcultivated part contaius large prairies' or savanna-s, on which the 
cattle pasture, but tho greatest part is overgrown with large forest- 
trees, some of which supply excellent timber for ship-building. 

Comuierce .—About 1780 the exportation of Cuban produce amounted 
to little more than two millions of Spanish dollars in value. In 1842 
the exports hod increased to upwards of 26 millions of dollars, r nd 
the increase has since been still greater. The chief articles of export 
;u% sugar, coiTee, and tobacco. In 1760 tho produco of sugar and 
coffee together amounted to 5 millions of pounds: in 1847 the quan¬ 
tity of sugar exported alone amoimted to 575,232,000 lbs., and tho 
subsequent removal of tho sugar duties in England has greatly stUuu* 
lated this branch of Cuban commerce. Of leaf and cut tobacco and 
cigars the quantity annually exported amounts to several millions 
of pounds. Of coffee the present average exportation is upwards of 
35 millions of pounds annually. Cotton ia also a considerable article 
of export. Tho other exports are molasses, rum, cocoa, mahogany, 
cedar, hides, fruit, Ac. 

The chief oi'ilcles of importation are provisions, particulai'ly £our, 
rice and maize, butter and cheese, tasajo and hams, and salted fish 
ami cod. Brandy and the wdnea of Spain, France, Portugal, and 
Germany also form a considerable branch of iiiqiortatiou. As Cuba 
has no manufactures besides those of sugar and cigars, with a small 
quantity of rum, it imports to a large amount cotton stuffs, woollen 
goods, linens and silk stuffs, hardware, mill-work, and maqltinory. 

The total amount of customs duties received in 1860 was 6,729,68.5 
dollars; in 1861 it was 8,462,834 dollars. 

Within tho last few years £u{|land from holding but a subordinate 
haa risen to take a leading share in the commerce of Cuba, or %t least 
in its export trade; America still holds the first place in the import 
trade. Spain comes next to England and tho Uuif^ States. Having 
lost all her colonies on the continent of America Hie endeavours to 
turn to advantage her possession of Cuba, to which she sends her 
wines, oil, and fruits. The HanseaHo to'wns of Germany exchange 
their manufactured goods (linens^ paper, gh^ Ac.) for sugar, coffeo, 
and tobacco. Franco sends great q'aantities of wines and souie 
manufactured goods; and Italy sends oil, olives, and fruits. 

The total value of the exports firom Cub^ averts about 7,000,000/.; 
that of tbe imports is generally somewhat greater. The ralue of the 
imports into Cuba from the United States in 1853 is stated to have 
been 6,552,582 dollars; that of the exports 12,076,408 dollora The 
value of the imports from Great Britain into Cuba in 1851 was 
1,164,177/.; in 1862 it was 1,083,396/. The ohiof English imports in 
1861 were:—Linen goods, 869,181/.; cotton goods, 845,549/.; woollen 
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good!, 88,5251; hosiary, 88,1001.; aUki, 10,1681.; moddnary, VMOOI.} oaUifM* wrkba H|wMiy walattai, and akm a a t wt y iiAoola; VttI theao 
iron and steal (onwrouglit), 68,83i{.: baidwaza and outiaryMT/w^* i ^ ^ Bdit^wr numercnia waU mough oonduoted to 

brass and copper manufactures, SUASL; aarth^ware, 88,8^ ba adoquata ^ tka U^^oting the jutranila population. 

20,035/.; beer and ala, 14,8491. ohlaf exporOi tp Oteaib Biilatn Tto aborimMN w|& uhabitm Cuba In tiui time Columbus were 
in 1851 were:—Sngar,^880,885 ; innlnnaaii. 822,177 omtik; rum, piibiEilatad beibra jpa year 1560., though the Spaniards settled in thiii 

61,096 gallonB; tobaeoo/nnLmsnnliictiued), 472,70011^4 manufaotinred nland onlytdn lOTl. ^i^Th^i^ent population oonsiata of whites, 
tobacco and'ekaie, 2718006 Ibit ^ ^ neg4h% end nfixed raoee. Tt&^r relative numbtsrs have been already 

Havaksa ^ the mnufc 4mpftrfA n9 W> *«T«eff «^Vtowat> Him 11 * jirnu Spr a lox njy riod CdM has been notorious fortbe extent 
zas, Santiago, imd Mme othw pliMgpalaQ cany oil AoraaideMBle exMip to whit^^a taaSf- te alaiW has bean carried on in its several 
and import trade. * i «> ' ' ' . porta. SlB'-Euglish gpvwnment, aftar'long wntinued efforts, at last 

Cuba, as we havit8dd|||ky'mentioQed,«)wa iiii||BmiiiTiiiiliiiiis8|ti|ilii|f* i«auooeeded, about thelnddlaof 1858, in induing the Spanish govem- 
those of cigars and sugar, whioh^M^''earried aii upon an axtiBBiibf ment to pledge itself to adopt measures for the suppression of the 
large scale, and of rum, which irflTHfryfil onlfBlfa limited exMM. slave-trade in Cuba; but it would seem, if the most recent accounts 
The Cuba cigars, and espeoltdly wose of Haviffla, have as is well from America (received March 1854) are to be dejpended upon, that 
known the highest value in the market, and the manufketure employs though the captain-general appears to be anxious for its supproBsion, 
a very large munbcr of handa We do not however iKMuess any the trade is still carried on with scarcely the pretence of an effort 
reliable details of recent date. being made by the local governors to check it. 

Division*, Towns, die. —The island is divided into three inteudenoios, The population is very unequally distributed over the island, nearly 
the titles of which sufficiently indicate their relative positions; they four-fifths of which are very thinly inhabited, especially the southeni 
are as follows (the population of the towns is that of 1841) :— coast, except the country between Xagua and Trinidad, and that 

1. The Western Intendencia comprises an area of above 10,800 which m east of Cabo de Cruz; there are also large tracts in the inte- 
sqiiaro miles, and contains numerous tobacco, sugar, and coffee plonta- rior which are only used as posture-ground, and contain hardly more 
tions, and a great deal of pasture land, on which large qiiantitios of than two individuals to a square mile. The most populous portion is 
cattle are reared, llesides the capittd, Havanna, it contains the between the linos from Bahia Honda to Batabano, and hence to Matan- 
towns of Guanahacoa, on the other side of the Cay on which Uavanna zas, where nearly the half of the whole population is concentrated, and 
is built, with about 9000 inhabitants; and Maianseu, or San Carlos ds where perhaps thoro are 70 or 80 persons to each square mile. 
Matamaa, which contained 18,991 inhabitants. Matanzas is next to The political importance of Cuba rests even more than on its 
Havaiiiia the most im^rtant commercial town in the island. The extent and productions on its position with respect to thu common 
town is well built and the harbour is well sheltered. The sugar routes of navigation. This route is marked out by the trade-winds 
exportotl from Matanzas averages nearly 4 million dollars in value, and the Glulf Stream. Vessels returning to Europe from Jamaica, 
Molasses, rum, brandy, and coffee are ^so exported. To this inten- or the coast of South America, by sailing directly eastward, have 
depcia belongs the hla de loa Pinos, 900 square miles in extent, with to contend against tho united force of winds and currents, and 
a mountain on it rising to more than 8000 feet high. It contains from are scarcely able to make either tho Windward or Mona Passages, 
200 to 300 inhabitants; fine forests, in which much mahogany is cut; which are situated respectively at the western and eastern extremities 
and valuable marble quarries. of the Island of Hayti. They are therefore under the necessity of 

The ('entral Intendencia has an area of upwards of 17,100 doubling Cabo San Antonio and proceeding to Europe by the Qulf 
square miles, has many plantations of sugar and coffee, and breeds Stream. Thus the possession of Cuba gives an absolute control over 
lai^ bei^ of cattle. It is the most fertile portion of the island, the trade between Europe and all countries lying about tho Caribbee 
especially about Santo Espiritu, and has greatly increased in population Sea and the Qulf of Mexico, and consequently a groat portion of the 
and agriculture siuoo the ports havo been opeued to foreign commerce. United States of America. The maritime powers have for many years 
The moat populous places are inland, namely, Santa Clara, with 6132 seemed to hold a tacit agreement to leave Spain in tho posaessioa of 
inhabitants, :md Saido Espiritu, with 9484 inhabitants. The capital, Cuba, because, being the least powerful of them all, there could bo no 
Santa Maria ds Puerto Prindjie, population 24,084, is also at some apprehensions of amy attempts on her part to interrupt tho free 
distance from tho shore, but carries on a considerable commerce by navigation of these seas. An influential party in tlie United States 
means of its port Nuevitos. It is the seat of tho supreme court of has however declared tho acquisition of Cuba to bo a prominent 
justice for all the Sjjonisli colonies in America. There are besides, feature of its foreign policy, and to this policy the pi*esoiit president 
on the northern coast tho harbour of San Juan de los Jiemedios, with of the United States, in his Inaugural Speech, in 1853, gave official 
4313 inhabitants; and on the southern Trinidad de Cuba, with 12,718 countenance. 

inhabitants, and Fernandina de Xagua. Cuba was discovered by Columbus on his first voyage in 1493; in 

_3. The Eastern Intendencia has an area of above 14,800 square 1511 the Spaniards formed the first settlement: since that time the 
miles: it has a laige number of coffee and sugar plantations, but island has remained in their possession. In 1762 the Plnglish took 
breeds much fewer cattle than either of the other intendencias. the Havanna, but it was restored to Spain by tho peace of 1763. 
Santiago de (Tafia, the ancient capital, has a good harbour and 24,753 (Humboldt; Ramon de la Sagra; Turnbull ;iZea/SocM’(/adiTco»omtca 
inhabitants. Tho towi is well built, the houses are chiefiy of stone, de la Hahana ; Memorias ; PaHiamentary Papers, &q.) 
and the streets are wide. It is the seat of the archbishop and of the CUCKFIELD, Sussex, a market-town and the seat of a Poor- 
governor and authorities of the intendencia, and contains a cathedral, Law Union, in the parish of Cuckfield, hundred of Buttinghill, and 
several chtirches, convents and schools, a college, and an hospital; rape of Lewes, is situated on the old roail between London an<l 
but the public buildings, as well os the dwelling-houses, were greatly Brighton, in 51® 0' N. lat., 0“ 8' W. long.; 13 miles N. from Brighton, 
injured by a severe eai<thquake which occurred August 20, 1852 and 88 miles S. from London by road, and about 40 miles by the London 
several succeeding days. There are also thi^e other harbours, which and Brighton railway. The population of tho parish in 1851 was 
ore much frequented by vessels: Manzanillo, north-east of the Cabo 3196. The living is a vicarage in the archdeaconry of Lewes and 
do Crnz, population 8299; Baracoa, population 2605, near Cabo diocese of Chichester. Cuckfield Poor-Law Union contains 16 
Maysi, from which a considehible quantity of tobacco is exported; parishes and townriups, witl^anarea of 69,486 acres, and a population 
and Oihara, farther west. Gibara is the port of Holguin,* a small in 1851 of 16,607. 

town in the interior. ^ Cuckfield is a neat clean-looking town. The church is spacious and 

Government, Laws, die. —The civil and military government of the handsome, of early English and decorated stylea It has an embattlccl 
island, subject of course to the authorities in Spain, is entrusted to a tower with a lofty spire, and contains numerous monuments. In 
captain-general. In civil matters however the eastern and central Cuckfield are chapels belonging to Independents and Baptists; n 
intendencias ore presided over by governors, who are nearly inde- National school and a savings bonk. The wori^ouse has l^en 
pendent of the captain-general, whoso civil jurisdiction is mainly recently rebuilt on an enlarged scale. The market is held on Friday, 
confined to the western intendencia. There are also military ohiefe Fairs for cattle and horses are held on the Thursday in Whitsun-week 
of the three intendendas, but they are direotly subordinate to tho and September 16th. Stone for building purposes is quarried 
captiun-goneral. ^ The laws are odj^nistered by e royal court (* real Bolmera and elsewhere in tho pai-ish. Leigh Pond, by Hurstperpoint, 
audieuda*), Which has the superior jozisdiotion in all civil and covers an area of more than 40 acres. 

criminal coses; by provincial ‘ayuntamientos;’ and in the countiy (Dallaway, Sussex; Horsfield, Sussex; Communication from 
districts by a kind of police oouits. Cuckfield^. 

The revenue averages upwards of 12 millions of dollars. About CUDDALCPBE, a town in the Carnatic province, on the western 
three-fifths of it are derived from customs duties, which are levied at shore of the Bay of Bengal, in 11* 44' N. lak, 79" 60' E. long., is 
ad-valorem rate on almost all articles imported, and on the built on both sides of the Pannair River. The houses on the left hawfc- 
principal articles exported. The remainder is derived fixim the side ore modem, and many of tliem handsome. 'The streets on the right 
of oxojm-land^ stamps, lotteries, tithes, lioenoos, &a The average bank of the river, called the Old Town, are many of them spacii^ 
expandituio does not exceed 8 ii^lion dollars: the surplus receipts and contain many good residenees. 

j ^ Spain. Cuddalore was t&en from the French by the army under Colonel 

Relmon, wucation, wd morals are invariably spoken of by Coote in April, 1760, sad remained under the government of the 
travellers as being in a very low state. The churoh has its prelates, Nabob of Arcot until April, 1782, when it was taken by the of 
and other 4igBi^3nes, and is supplied with an ample number 6f Mysore, assisted by a body of f^noh troopa In June, 1788, the 
. but they appw to be very generally capable of neat improve- town was attacked ly a' iwitish fbroe under Qeneml Stuari^ which 

* ment, both in learning and conduct. There are in me island twd suflbred^great losain attempta to oanythe place by aamulk The laat 
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of tiMlo altedMf i» wkidk lii* beafegen loat 600 meni ocourrad mly 
twd’daya ' befora the the uewH of peace having ’ beeiToon- 

eluded bettrean nmnoe and-lBtigland : thia event of oourae put en end 
to heatUe bpera^na. Cuddalove, with the remailer of the pro|^noe, 
came into pbaaeaaion of the Engliah by treaty m 1801, and h«a W 
oontinned. [QARirA^ial ^ ^ 

ffienneU. ^eaiotr/'Ifill, i^w^ory.) ^ 

CUDDArA'H, or Kirpa, a ooiTupti<m of &e Soluiorit wc^rd Cripa, 

‘‘ ^ mercy. Thia diviaion of tbi Balaghailit territoi^ceded to 
tlie ]doglish by the Nimm in 1800, ia aituatcd between and lO" 
N. lat., and between 77”'and 80” E. long. [Ba’^MHautb.] Cnddapah 
haa bMD eonatituted a collectorate W the English, and contains seven 
Bubdivisions, namely, Cnddapah, Uummum, Dupaud, Qondicotti^ 
Qurrumoondah, Punganoor, and Sidout : each of these subdiviaions 
ia named after its capital town. Throughout this collectorate, salt¬ 
petre, soda, and common salt are found abundantly, and to this cause 
it is owing that, except in the rainy season, the water is generally 
brackish. 

The town of Cnddapah, in 14“ 32' N. lat., 78” 54' E. long., stands 
SH)7 feet above the level of tlio sea, on both sides of the river 
('uddapah, a small stream which rises in the hills to the south-east of 
the town, and is 153 miles N.W. from Miidriis, and 220 miles N.E. 
from Berin^patiim, travelling distance. This town was long the 
capital of an independent Patan state, and so continued for some time 
after the destruction of the kingdoms of the Deccan. The palace of 
tho former nabobs has been converiod into a court of justice and a 
prison. In tlia country surrounding the town a considerable quantity 
of sugar is tnatlc. The celebrated diamond mines of Cuddapah are 
about 7 miles north-cast of tho town, on both sides of the Penuair 
llivcr. These mines have it is said been worked for soverid hundred 
years with various success. The places in which diamonds have 
hitherto been found consist either of alluvial soil or of rocks of tho 
latest formation. The mines are pits of small depth. Dr. Heyne, 
who carefully examiuod these mines, has given in his statistical tracts 
tho following description of one ;—" The uppermost, or superficial 
stratum, consists of sand or gravel mixed with a small proportion of 
loam. Its thickness scarcely exceerls a foot and a half. Immediately 
under it is a bed of stiff blueish or black mud, similar to what are 
seen in places that have been inundated ; it ia about five feet thick 
and contains no stones. The diamond bed comes next, and is easily 
distiuguislicd from the incumbent bed by the great number of huge 
I'ouudcd stones which it contains. It ia about two feet or two and 
a half feet thick, and is composed of laigo round stones, pebbles, and 
gitivel cuiinccled together by cl.iy.*’ The contents of thia bed are 
washed out and then carefully examined several timea At first the 
latge stones are picked out; in the subsequent examinations the 
smaller gravel is carefully turned over by hand, while the persons 
employed “ watch for the sp.ark fi’om the diamond, which invariably 
strikes the eye.” 

Cummiim, tlic capital of the subdivision of that name, is in 15” 37' 
N. lat., 79“ 10' E. long., 56 miles N.W. from Ongole. Dapavd stands 
in 16“ 68' N. lat., 79“ 23' E. long. Dupaud diviaion, which is 
travoroed by the Goudigam River, contains copper ore of good 
([uality. The town and fort of Chmdicotta are in 14“ 61' N. lat., 
78“ 23' E. long., 43 miles N.W. from the town of Cuddapah. This 
was formerly considered a place of much strength; it is now of but 
little importance. There is a diamond mine in the neighbourhood. 
(jhtrrumcondfih, near the verge of the Eastern Ghauts, is situated in 
13“ 46' N. lat., 78” 84' Ji long., about 130 miles N.W. from Madras. 
The district is well watered by several mountain streams, and is very 

E roductive. Punganoor ia a fortified town, in 13“ 21' N. lat., 78” 3' 
1 . long., 47 miles N.W. from Vellore. Sidout is a fortified town, in 
14“ 80' N. lat., 79° 2' E. lung., 12 mile^ E. from Cuddapah. It is 
surrounded by high stone walb in good repair, within which are 
ramparts; the fort is commanded by some of the neighbouring hills. 
It was taken by Uyder, who carried away the family of the nabob, 
and placed them in confinement. Tho town haa much declined in 
population since tho occupation of the country by the English, 
and the removal of the government ofiices to Cuddapah, The entire 
population of the collectorate of Cuddapah does not probably much 
exceed one million. The great bulk of the inhabitants are Hindoos. 

(Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindustan ; Heyne, Statistical Tracts 
on India ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

CUENCA. rCASTII.I,A-LA-NUKVA.] 

CUERa [Vah.] 

CULLEN, Scotland, a royal and parliamentary burgh and sea-port 
in the parish of Cullen, on the northern coast of Banffshire, in 67” 42' 
N. lat., 2“ 50' W. long., about 134 miles W. from Banff. The popu¬ 
lation of the parliamentary buigh in 1851 was 1687, that of the royal 
bu^h was 3165. The town is built on the western acclivity of a hill 
which slopes to the margin of the sea, and b nearly in the centre of 
the Bay of Cullen. The burgh is governed by 19 councillors, including 
a olUef magutrate, three bailies, and a dean of guild; and with Elgin, 
Banff, Inverury, Kintore, and Peterhead, returns one member to the 
Imperial Parliament. 

Cullen consbts of two parts, the New Town which stands on an 
elevation, and the Sea Town or Fish Town, which is situated on the 
shore and inhabited chiefly by fishermen. In New Town the houses 


oi«- 


ars good and the streets are regularly laid out and lighted with gfu. 
THe Sea .Town b a collection of mean irregularly built houses. The 
Aarbour b good, tlmugh the deptb of water at the pier head b only 
84 feet at neap tides. A few Vessels belong to the port varying 
from 40-bl 100 tons. Besides the pstbh church, which b of consider- 
abloantiquity, thertJb another church of tlio Establbhment, and a 
Free ‘church. The Cullen hobl b a large building, to which are 
attached ^e asfCjj^^ll^jroolalk, a court hall, used for the sheriff and 
JT^ice of^Peacf oovun And the coun^ climber of the buigh. One 
tiiird of the inhAbitimis of the town axe en^^iged in the fisheries. Tho 
deep-psa fishing figp^ao^ skale^ and liig oommsnees in February and 
ends in May. The June fishlaigs Sie for haddocks, which are dried 
into speldioiTB; Mia herring. fltfll^ occupies July and August. In 
Mxe bay b a salmoli fishery. The principal imports are coals, salt, and 
staves, with barley for dbtillation at a distillery in the neighbourhood; 
the exports are herringi^ dried fish, oats, and potatooii. Boat building 
is carried on to a considerable extent. There b a parochbl libmry. 
Cullen was erected into a royal burgh by Robert the Bruce, Giougli 
traditionally its corporation privileges are said to be derived from 
Malcolm Canmoro. The town was burned down in 1645 by Montrose. 
The Earl of Seafield is landlord of the whole parish. 

(Mew Statistical Account of Scotland.) 

CULM, orKULM. [MAmENWRRDRR.j 

CUIjMBACH (Kulmbach), a walled town in Upper Fr.'inconia, in 
the north of Bavaria, is situated in a fertile and agreeable country on 
the left bank of the White Main, in 50” 5' N.Jat., 11” 27'. E. long., and 
has about 5000 inhabitants. It is a well-built town, with throe 
churches, a Tjatin school, hospital, infirmary, several breweries, 
potteries, earthenware manufactory, tile-works, tanneries, &i;. In 
the neighbourhood much potter's clay b raised; and ou a mass of 
rook close to the town stands an old castle, the PIa8seiiburg,‘at pr*;eent 
used as a house of correction, the piisoners in which arc employed in 
weaving carpets and coarse woollens, and spinning yam. The out¬ 
works of the castle were raised by the French in 1808. Ciilmbacli is 
a station on the railway from Niirnberg to Hof. It i.s 24 miles 
N.E. from Bambcig and about tho same distance E. from Lichteufels, 
both of which are on the same line. a 

CULROSS, Perthshire, Scotland, a royal buigh in the parish of 
CulrosS, is situated on the northern shore of tho Frith of Forth, in 
56“ 4' N. lat., 3“ 87' W. long., 23 miles N.W. by W. from Edinburgh, 
and 6 miles W. from Dunfermline. 'I'he population iu 1851 ivas 605. 
Tho burgh b governed by two bailies and seven cuuncillur.-t, of whom 
one is provost. Culross, with Stirling, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, and 
South Queensferry, returns one member to tho lmi>erial Parliauieut. 

Tho town consists of a few irregular streets, tho hon.-<cs in which 
are built on the face of tho hill rising' from tho shui'c. At tho time 
of its erection into a royal buigh by James VI. (James I. of Eiigl.'md), 
in 1588, the town was very prosperous owing to coal-works in the 
neighbourhood, the produce of which was exported to Ilullarid. Tho 
manufacture of ‘ girdles,’ or iron plates, for baking oaten cakes, of 
which Culross had a monopoly by patent, was also a flourishing 
trade, but it haa been superseded by the cheaper productions of the 
Carrou iron-works. . Some of tbp inhabitants ara employed in tho 
cotton and linen manufactures. There b a small pier for fishing and 
passage boats, which cross the Forth to Borrowstonnoss. 

The abbey or monastery of Culross was founded iu 1217, and con¬ 
siderable remains of it still exist. Tho former chapel of tho abbey 
now forms the parish church. It is a cruciform building, with .a 
massive westeru tower, and stands in a commanding situation in the 
higher part of the town. At the east end of the town arc the ruins 
of St. Mungo’s Chapel, near which it is said the saint wa- born. 
Of the former pariah church some ruins still ramain in the ^>arisli 
burial-gtx>und. Tho town-house is an old building. Culross parish 
is separated from Perthshire by a part of Clackmannanshire, and is 
politically united to Clackmannanshire and Kinross-shire. There 
are two clergymen in the chaige, which is collegiate. An endowod 
school b in the burgh, in addition to the buigh school and the iiarish 
school. 

CUM.£ (K5jui}), an ancient town on the coast of Campania, about 
lOmiles W. by N. from Naples, which haa been long sinco totally ruined. 
Strabo describes it as a Joiv* colony %Dm Chalcis in Euboea and from 
Kum5 in ASolb, named after the latter but always styled os a colony 
of the former. It is certain that it was one of the earliest Greek 
colonies on the coast of Ital’*. A colony from Cumro originally 
founded Zancle, afterwards Messene, in Sicily (Thucyd. vi. 4), in the 
8th century it.c. Cumni sectus to have rapidly attained great wealth 
and importance through its maritime trade, and at tho period of its 
greatest prosperity, about li.c. 700—500, it was tho first city in this 
part of Italy, and had extended its sway over the greater part of 
Campania. The Etruscans are said by Dionysius to have sent mi 
army against Cumse, which howeyer was •deXeated near the bank-t of 
the Vulturnus. Athenteus (xii.) describes from older writers its 
former splendour and'ihe wealth of its citizena According to Lii'y 
(viii. 22), the people of Palseopolis (afterwards Ncapolis) were jiIso a 
colony from Cumae. The story of the Sibylline books !>eiiig ottered 
to Tarquin, attributes them to a Sibyl or prophetess who at some 
remoter period resided atCvunse. The same Tjinmin tho Proud, after 
vain attempts to rsoover hb soverrignty, died at Cumae, where he had 
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omMd to bege Or^ :Si^»veAdbeoame e eeoond^ilto Cempeaien town. 
At the endk^v^% Latto Wto Oemit wee included in the genera! peace 
with Cajipa'b# otlur touraa of Campania. (]4l7» viU. 14^) Daring 
the eoeaM.Fm^ war iPoiiUs was atiU independent and had its owa 
seinits^^whiaht toslead ef aiding witib Haipui^l Uke. me CampaniamL 
tooX pirt with Bo«B%\aad hf its timeIp4|Ff(toib0|Ba to the oDnsul 
SmproaiuB Graodiosenabled him tofurptiM theOampanians while 
offijsiW toeir.eaoriflees, and to kill wjgreat number of them. Upon 
tlV HimnilNd hastened trom his camp on Mount Tifhte to attaok 
Carnap which was defended by Gracchus, who repulsed the Caitha- 
giniiuia with great loss. (Livy, xziiL 85, 87.) Cumes gradually declined 
mm its former importance owing to the superior attractions of Baiee. 
Juvenal (* Sat.’ 3) speaks of it as comparatively depopulated. Under 
the empire Cumes a-ns celebrated for the manufacture of rod earthen* 
ware. It suffered afterwards in the wars between the Goths and 
Narses, who availed himstdf of the Sibyl’s grotto to undermine the 
dtade], without however effecting the capture of the fortress, although 
he destroyed or disfigured the Sibyl’s ab^e. Cumm was at one time a 
bishop’s see, but the town being completely destroyed by the Saracens 
nt the beginning of the l.Sth century tlie see was incorporated with 
that of Naples. Tho town lay partly on the hill which is rocky and 
steep, and partly on the sea-shore. There are the j'emains of on 
amphitheatre in the plain towanis the south. The Temple of Apollo 
stood in the AdHipolis on the bill which is now ctillod Rocoa di Cuma. 
The ground is here strewed with prostrate columns, capitals, and fine 
marble slabs with Greek inscriptions, h(df-cover^ with aromatic 
herbs, wild flowers, and tho leaves of Jho vine-troos, which grow here 
luxuriantly. A farm-house on the hill is still called the House of tho 
Sibyl, and the people pretend to show her baths, which are now 
converted into wine-presses, and her grotto, which is an excavation 
in the rock (on which the citadel of Cumcc stood) loading to several 
subten-aim|UB galleries half-fllled with rubbish, and said to extend 
as far as^^eruo and Bairn. Many statues have been found in this 
neighbourhood. From the summit of the rock there is an extensive 
view extending on one side over tho W'ido expanse of the Mediterranean, 
and on the other over the lakes of Fusaro, Licoli, and I’utria, and the 
lowlands of the coast as far as Gaeta; while to tho east the Mona 
Gaums separates it from the const of Pozzuoli and the Bay of Naples. 
The plain is strewed with the ruins of temples, villas, baths, and 
sepulchres. Many farm-houses are scattered about, for the country 
is fertile though unwholesome in summer. Tiie road from Pozzuoli 
to Cumas passes un<ler a fine arch or gateway, inclosed between two 
rocks, through which the road has been excavated. This arch, 
probably a work of the Roman period, is now culled Arco Folico. 
Petrouius Arbiter, tho di.soiirded favourite of Nero, put himself to 
death at CumoD in tho manner related by Tacitus. (‘ Annal.’ xvi. 19.) 
Excavations made at different periods have brought to light numerous 
architectural fragments, statues, and vases, many of them of the best 
period of art. The Prince of Byracuse has recently been most assiduous 
in exploring tho grotrnd, and he disinterred many * wonders of art ’ in 
1863. Among them is mentioned a temple of Diana, 346 palms in 
length, the oi-chitecturo and embellishments of which arc said to 
equal anything that remains of tho Parthenon. In the same year 
more than 160 tombs of the necropolis of the ancient city were 
explored, and a variety of antiquarian treasures, such as vases, rings, 
articles in coloured glass, Ac., were found. These interesting discoveries 
are described in the corn»pondcncc of the 'Athenmum’ for 1863. 

CUMANA. [Venkzubla.J 

CUMANIA, or RUMANIA, Great and Little, two privileged districts 
in Hungary. 

Great Rumania lies between 47® and 47° 40' N. lat., 20® 30' and 
21® 10' £. long., independently of a small district on the right bank 
of the Koros, and another on the left bank of the same river. The 
whole surface is a low plain, containing an area of about 424 square 
miles, one half of which is a swampy bog. Tho upper part was 
recliumed to a great extent by toe ooxu^uction of an immense dam 
in the year 1786. Such portion of the soil as admit of cultivation 
are extremely productive, and yield plentiful crops of wheat, barley, 
melons, Ac. 'rhe meadows and jiastures afford excellent fodder and 
hay, and the rearing of cattle is carried on extensively. The land is 
full of bulmshos, which, with straw and dung, supply the place of 
fuel. The inhabitants are a robust race, veiy fond of rural pursuits. 
There are no largo landed proprietora, or feudal lords, as in most parts 
of Hungary; the people have independent juriadictions of th«r own; 
and used to send representatives to the Hungarian Diet. Great 
Cumonia contains one market-town (Kardaag Uj Szdlldt, 47° 20' 
N. lat., 20° 65' £. long., which has about 11,100 inhabitants, and is 
a thriving mi^ for toe grain, fruit, wine, and cattle, which the 
exuberant fertoity of the surrounding coun^ enables the people to 
raiM) and 6 villages. 

Little CSememia,^ situated^ south of the preceding, and on toe right 
bonk - f the Theiss, consists of two_ large and throe small tracts 
of oountty. The larger tracts adjoin the county of Csongrdd on 
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of tvto prssdhi} or privileged eettlemente; end toe otoeir, of Zjatahebsa, 
^h its emali tenHory and two pmdia, on the Ditnil^ between 
Batzkdvyand Bugyl. .^th toe exo^Hon of % few,^(hhiUs, the 
wWe of Little Cumania ie a' complete level. Its area is Mtogetoer 
-about 1008 square mllet, an^; ite population about 53,000. The 
country is foil of and toeets ot water, but has no running 

streams. A grtot part of the surface is occupied by these swamps, or 
with sand; Imt toe available surface contains fine tracts of rich loam, 
and hi fertile in grain. Baddes grain, Little Cumania produ<^ 
tobacco and melons; cattle, sheep, and horses are roarea on its 
pastures. The Ratine of Hungary is tho immediate governor both 
of OrMt and Little Cumania; the chiefs of districts, and justices of 
circles, are subject to his authority. The people of Little Cumania 
are as independent, robust of make, and rich, as their brethren in 
Great Cumania. Little Cumania contains 3 market-towns, 6 villages, 
and 87 pnedio. The towns are Ilalaa, on the banks of the Halostu, 
a large sheet of water, in 46® 36' N. lat., 19° 32' K. long. It has a 
population of about 10,000, and a considerable trade in grain and 
wine. Feleffjfhdsa, between Ketskemdt and Szogedin, has 12,070 inha¬ 
bitants, and is embellished with a handsome edifioe,* where the 
Cumanians have their courts of justice and keep their archives. Near 
this place several Roman urns hare been dug up. There is an 
extensive traffle here in grain, fruit, wine, ami cattle. Run Szenf- 
Miktde lies on the Baker, to the south of Pesth, and hiis about 4300 
inhabitants. 

CUMBER. [Downshirk.] 

CUMBERLAND, ono of the northern ootinties of England, lies 
between 64* 11' and 65° 12' N. lat., ami 2° 17'and 3° 37' W. long. 
It is bounded N. by the Bolway Frith and Bcotland, >S. by Westmore¬ 
land and Lancasbire, E. by Northumberland and Durham, and W. by 
tho Irish Heo. The extreme length of the county is about 74 miles, 
and its greatest breadth 34 miles. Its area is 1.565 Sfpiare iniloa, Tho 
population of Cumberland in 1841 was 178,038; in 18.51 It was 
195,402, being an increase of nearly 10 per cent. 

In consequence of the cultivation of extensive commons anti waste 
lands, the aspect of tho county has lieen completely changed. Within 
the lost sixty years more than 250,000 acres have been inclosed. Many 
of the commons which previously aflbrded only a scanty iKisturage to 
a few half-starved sheep and cattle, are now covered vvith fcu'tile corn¬ 
fields and profitable herbage, and have hawthorn fences, good roads, 
and commodious farm-buildings. 

Surface, Ilgdrwjraphy, and Conxmumcationa. —Tho east and south¬ 
west parts of the county are very mountainous, rugged, and uneven; 
the north and noith-wcst parts are low and flat, or gently undulating. 
Hills, valleys, and ridges of elevated ground occupy the inidlami 
part. 'I’o a traveller, the mountainous district in tho south-west is 
tho most interesting. This part contains Saddleback, Bkiddaw, and 
Ilelvellyn, and tho lakes of Ullswater, Thirlmi ro, Dorweiit-water, and 
Bosseuthwaito. This magnificent assemblage of lofty mountains and 
beautiful lakes annually attracts tourists from all parts of the kingdom, 
from the continent, and from America. Several of the other districts, 
though not moimtainons, are hilly, and present an endless variety of 
landscape; some of tho valleys are traversed by rivers, and afibiri 
{lerbaps a greater variety of delightful scenery than any other county, 
Besidesviho lakes already mentioned, there are several of smaller size, 
equally celebrated for their diversifi^ and picturesque sconeiy. But- 
termoro, Crummock-water, Lowos-watcr, Ennerdale, Wast-water, and 
Devock-lake, are fmiuently visited by travellers in their excursions, 
'fhere are also several moxmtain-tams, or small piecM of water, tho 
chief of which are Over-water, not far from Uldale; Bum-moor-tarn, 
at the head of Mitordalo; Tarn Wodling, near High Hesket; 
Talkin-tam, in the parish of Dayton j and Martin-tarn, in tliat of 
Wigton. 

The following is a tabular view of the principal lakes of Cumber¬ 
land ;— 


Lokes. 


Ullswater . . 
Thirlmere . . 
Berwent-wntcr 
Bassentlivaito 
Buttormere . 
Crummock. . 
Lowes-wator 
Ennerdale , . 
Waat-water . 


Nearest 

Market-towns. 


Penrith ’ 
Keswick 
Keswick 
Keswick 
Keswick 
Cockermouth 
Coekermonth 
Whitehaven 
Kavenglass 



_ All the lakes are well stocked with flto, partiouloriy with trout, 
pike, and perch. Ullswater, Ennerdalo, Crummock, and Buttermere 
cont^u char. Tam Wadling produces some of the finest carp in the 
kingdom. 'There are several picturesque waterfalls, of which the 
following are the principal, with their respeotivo sittutions and 
heights:— 
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Tho offsets of the wcetern or Skiddaw range of primitive and tran- 
Bition mountains extend within five miles of Carlisle, and four miles 
of Wigton. Those of the secondary (Cross-fell, or I’enino chain) do 
not reach quite so far north as Tindale-fell, near Brampton. 

Tho principal rivers in Cumberland arc tho Edeii, the Esk, tho 
Derwent, and tho Duddou. The Eden enters the county on tho south, 
whore it unites with the Eamont, runs to the eiwt of Penrith, and 
passes Kirkoswald, Armathwaite, Corby, Wainvick-bridgo, and Ctwlislo, 
receiving in its progress tho CrogUn and the Irthing on the right bank, 
and tho Peteril and tho Calder on the left bank. Tho Eden discharges 
itself into the Solway Frith, near Rockliff, where it forma a fine 
scstuary. The scenery along tho course of the Eden in this county, 
which is about 35 miles, is very varied and beautiful. The mansions I 
and pleasure-grounds of Skirwith Ablioy, Eden Mall, Nunnoty, Arma- 
thwaito. Low House, Corby Castle, Warwick Hall, and llickerby, 
adorn its bonks. The Enk enters Cumberland from Scotland, and 
}>asses Kirk-Andi'cws and Netheriiy, flowing through a beautiful 
valley in a south-west direction to Lougtown. After receiving the 
Liildell, which rises in Soofland, and for about eight miles forms the 
boundary between Scotland and Cumberland, and tho Line, which is 
formed iiy the junction of two streams arising near Christenbuigh 
Crag'S called Black Line and White Line, it falls into the Solway Frith 
near Itockliff Marsh. Its course in this county is about 10 miles. 
Tho JDenoent takes its rise from 8parkling-taru, among tho crags at 
the head of Borrowdalo, passes through Styhead-tarn, and forms tho 
lake of Derwent-water, at Keswick, where it is joined by the Greta. 
It then pursues its course to Biisseuthw’aite and Cockerinouth. At 
Basseuthwaito it forms Bas.senthwaite-wator, and at Cockermouth it 
receives tho Cocker. After running about 33 miles and passing many 
pleasant scats and villages, it fails into the son near Workington. The 
Dnildon rises on Wrynuse-fcll, near the junction of Cumberland with 
Westmoreland and Lancashire, and in its course to the sea of about 
20 miles, forma the boundary between Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
The Duddon discharges itself into the sea at Duddou Sands. 

Of tho smaller rivers tho following may bo named :—The Sark runs 
between Cuitiberland and Scotland for about six miles near Sol way-moss, 
and finds its wayinto tho Solway Frith. The Wampool rises in Brookle- 
bank-fells, at Dockray joins tho Wiza, and runs past Gamblesby to the 
sea, which it enters near Kirkbrido. The Waver has its origin in 
Brocklebank and Caldbeck-fells, and takes a similar course to the 
eestuary. The Ellen rises from Caldbeck-fells, and enters the se^ at 
Maryport after a coui’so of about 18 milca Tho Ncnt rises in tho 
south-eastern extremity of the parish of Alston, and joins the South 
Tyne near the town of Alston. The South Tyne has its soiirce in a 
swamp or bog-ground about 7 miles 13. by S. from the summit of 
Cross-fell, and a little below Alston enters Northumberland. The 
Tees rises in the same swamp, about a mile from the source of the 
South Tyne, and for nearly four miles forms the boundary between 
Cumberland and Westmorehuid. The laigcr rivers abound with 
salmon, trout, brandling, and various other kinds of fish, and the 
smaller streams with trout and eels. Salmon-fishing commences in 
the Eden, January let; in the Solway Frith aud Esk, March 10th : it 
closes ou the 26th of ^ptember in nil the Cumberland rivers except 
the Derwent, in which it continues from the 10th of February'to tho 
10th of October. Game, especially grouse, is sent in great quantities 
to south of England. 

The ship canal from Carlisle to the Solway Frith is the only canal 
in Cumberland. {Carlislk.] Two important tumpike-roads cross 
tho coimty: one passes from cast to w-est and the other from south 
to north; the latter, one of the principal roads between London and 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, enters tho county nikr Penrith. It passes 
tlurough Qarlisle and then through Longtown to Edinburgh; previously 
giving off a branch 3 miles north of Carlisle to Glasgow, by Gretm^ 
which crosses the Esk by a cast-iron bridge. The road from east to 
west extends from Nowoastlo to Carlisle, 66 milds, and from Carlisle 
to Whitehaven 41 miles. A turnpike-road extends from Brampton to 
Longtown, 11 miles: there is also one from Keswick to AxnUciiiide, 
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Ota^ nulww •nton'4&^unty near Pen^^^KadTpinqM:^ s 
XRnUUHrl^ direotion past Cmisle, quitting the county at Bprinfeifliil 
alwal litailss from CsiliBle: its total length in Cumberland is EmS 
80 milaa. Ths Newpastle and Carlisle railway proceeds eastward ftottl 
Carlisle; its entire length, in the county, which it quits near Denton, 
is shout 20 milsii .The Csilisle end Mi^port railway proceeds from 
Carlisle in A south-weat«rly direotioiO'to Maryport, 28 miles, irtienoe 
it is continued along tlA ooaat past Workington andrWhitehaveA,rby 
the Whitehaven sad FniBIM Junotion to Broughton, 88 miles. From 
Workington a branch, 8|lni]^ long, is carried ou to Cockermouth. 

(kola^, Mineraloffjf, <tc.—’C^bwland js situated in the red marl 
district which lines the western base of the great chain of mounUtns 
denominated tiie British Apennines (the Back-Bone of England), 
extending from tho Tweed into Derbyshire. This district extends in 
a northerly direction from the north-west corner of the Cheshire plain, 
along the western coast of Lancashire into Cumberland mid the south 
of Dumfriesshire. White and red sandstone, but chiefly the latter, 
may bo found almost everywhere within the limits described. St. 
Bees' Head is entirely composed of new red-sandstone. At White¬ 
haven the rod marl formation is seen reposing on the coal formation, 
covered by the marl-beds containing gypsum ; the same furm.ation is 
seen filling up the great space between the Cumberland group of 
mountains and the British Ai>eunines at Cross-felL At Newbiggin 
and Coat-hill, near Carlisle, gypsum is found lying in red argillaceous 
marl between two strata ot* siindstone : the former quarry is much 
wrought, and gypsum is exported iu great quantities from Carlisle. 
At Barrock, 3 miles to the south of Newbiggin, is a largo ruck of 
greenstone, much used on the public roads. A trap or bamltic rock 
is also observed near Barrier, at the hill called Bius^, aud also on tho 
north side of tho Derwent, neitr Cockermouth. The primitive aud 
transition groups of the Cumbr'ian mountains consist of granite, sienite, 
hypersthene, greenstone, slate, old red-sandstone, and mountain lime¬ 
stone. A gray kind of granite is found in tho bed of the Caldew, on 
the north-east siile of Skiddaw; and also in a branch of the river 
Greta, between Skiddaw aud Saddleback. Sienite is with at 
Irton-fell, Muiicaster-foll, and Nether Wasdalo; and hy^-stbene, in 
conjunction with quartz aud felspar, commonly referred to the class 
of sienite, at Carrock-fcll. A reddish felspar porphyry is found on 
Ambroth-fell and on both sides of St. John’s Vale, near Keswick. 
Varieties of slate, intersected by dykes of trap or greenstone, constittite 
the great mass of Skiddaw, Saddleback, an<l the adjacent mountains. 
The common stone of the Keswit-k district is called blue rag, schistic 
earth, or whintiu. At Borrowdalo, Eskdalo, and Patterdale, Scaw-fell 
and Helvcllyn, and some adjacent place's, gray slate is associated with 
horustone, amygdaloid, anti argillaceous porphyry, constituting the 
towering crags and lofty precipices of those ilistricta. Many of tho 
catarsicts of tho lakes fall over rocks of this doscriptioii. Quartz, 
garnets, calcareous spar, chlorite, epidoto, and souiotimos agate, opal, 
and chalcedony, are found in these rocks. Tho ohl red-saudstene 
occurs near Molmcrby. Metalliferous limestone, productive of leatl 
ores, abounds in tho mountains ^of tho ea.st and also of the west of 
the county. Bouldei*atones, from* the granite rocks of Dumfric-sshire, 
occur iu the eastern parts of tho county; and some of the granite of 
Caldew and of tho sienite of Carrock is found near Carlisle. Shap-fell 
boulders ai’o found on the shores of the Solway Frith; and boulders 
from the sienite of Buttermero and Ennenlalo are met with ou tho 
west coast of the county. 

Tho ininenils are silver, copper, IcaJ, inm, plumbago, limestone, 
and coal. The principal lead-mines are situatinl at Alston, and are 
almost exclusively the property of Greenwich Hospital, to which 
institutiou they w-ere appropriated by Act of Parliament on the 
attainder of the Earl of Derwentwater. Silver and copper aro found 
in some of tho mines in the same veins with the Icjul-ore. Silver and 
lead ore got iu abundance at Gi'ecnsido and Eagle-crag iu Patterdale. 
Veins of load-ore have been found and workcti between Skiddaw and 
Saddleback, iu Buttermero, Newlauds, and Thorntbwaito. There aro 
copper-mines at Alston, (’aldbock, and at Wythburu. There is one 
also below the level of Derwent-water, and another in tho parish of 
Lowes-wuter. lr<>ii-oro is raised in great abundance near Egremout; 
tho thickness of the baud of ore, Vl^hich is hard solid metal, is said 
to be between 24 and 26 feet. Tho quantity of iron-ore shipped 
from Ulverstou and Bannw is very great. The ore of this cminty 
produces upwards of double the quantity of metal that is got from 
irou-orc in general. Coal i-i worked to a large amount at White¬ 
haven, Workington, aud in tho vicinity of Matyport, whence it is 
exported to Ireland and the west of Scotland. 'The eastern part of 
the county also alwunds in ooal, particularly Tindale-fell, Talkin, and 
Blenkinsop, which produce the chieT supply for Carlisle, Bnunpton, 
Penritb, and the intermediate country., S;>me- of this coal is now 
exported at Port Carlisle to Ireland and ^otlainL Then! are wdlierics 
at GUcrux, Arkleby, Oughteraide, Bolton, and Hewer-bilL Limeslono 
is very abundant iu many parts of the county. In some places it is 
burnt in great quantities for exportation, particnlarly to the west of 
Scotland. At Catlonds the limestone is overlaid by the coal-measures 
on all sides. Plumbago, or black-lead, is found in irregular ® 

a rock pf gray felspar porphyry at Borrowdalo’near Keswick. A littla 
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cobalt has l^en got at Nowland^ and aatimoi )7 near Basaenthwaite* 
lApia oalaminarifl, amaU quantitiia of manganese, galena, iron pyrites, 
ma spar of various Irinie and of difforwt oolours and forms are found 

pever^ places. Slate‘of a pale-blue oolobr and of ttio finest quality 

plentiful in Cumberland, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Keswick and UUswatcr. 

Clim€Ue, Soil, Agricultui'e ,—^In consequence of the great extent of 
coast and the numerous high mountains, the climate is varioua The 
mounisins and ^igh grounds are cold and jiieruing; the lower parts 
ore mild and temperate: the whole county is exposed to wet and 
variable weather, particularly in the autumn, yet it is healthy, and 
many instances of longevity occur. The ^nual mean qiiantity of 
rain at Carlisle is about 30 inches; at Wigton, 34 inches; at White- 
hayen, 60 inches; and at Keswick 68 inches. April on an average is 
the driest month of the year. July, August, September, and October 
are wet months: about twice as much rain falls in each of these 
months as in the month of April; and about ouo-third leas rain falls 
in the first six months of the year than in the last six months. The 
soil of this county varies much; it often differs in the same parish, 
and sometimes even in the same field. The mountainous districts are 
bleak and barren; the most prevalent soil being mossy or dry gravel 
covered with heath. They are chiefiy used as sheep pastures and ; 
preserves for moor-game. Some good laud of dry brown loam is ! 
muud in the valleys and on the sides of some of the smaller moun¬ 
tains. On the margins of the rivers is much valuable ground, 
consisting of rich brawn loam. On the coast the soil is light, sand or 
gnvel. The lowland country, extending fram Caidisle in eveiy | 
diraction for many miles, is fo^ilo, though a considerable portion of I 
it is cold wet loam and block peat eaith ; this laud has been much j 
improved by draining, which is now carried to a very great extent. 
There is a good deal of fci'tile clayey loam in the neighbourhood of 
Wigton. Sand and light loam prevail near Brampton, and likewise 
near Penrith. In the west of the county there is some wot soil on a 
clay bottom, and also some hazel mould. The sulxaoil in many places 
is a wet stenle clay. The agriculture of the county has improved 
considerably of late years, and great quantities of com and produce 
of various kinds are now exported. The chief exports are from Port 
Carlisle, Wftitehaven, Workington, and Maryport, and consist of 
cattle, sheep, poultry, gmin, potatoes, butter, bacon, Ao. The land 
being divided into small forms, the dsdries are necessarily on a small 
scale, though their produce is excellent, and bears a high price in the 
moi'ket. Many of the forms do not exceed 100 acres, and some are 
not more th^n 30 or 60 acres. They are possessed on verbal or written 
contracts, or on very short leases. There are few fanns let on leases 
of 14 or 21 years. Many persons, provincially called ‘ lairds,' or 
‘ statesmen,' occupy their own lands, which in some instances have 
passed for several conturios in a regular lino of descent in the same 
families. Some of these persons have on air of independence which 
forma a pcculioi* trait in their character. A small part of the land, in 
some places, lies in open town fields, which cannot have the benefit 
of the common improvement in husbandry. This land usually lies in 
ridges of variable width, upon which the grazing cattle that ore herded 
do frequent injuries to the crops. In other places there are certain 
common lands that are annually stocked with cattle and horses, on a 
fixed day, by the owners or occupiers. These lands ai'c always in 
grass. In high and mountaiuous districts the chief object of attention 
on the part of the farmers is their sheep stock, though of late years 
a considerable quantity of high-lying land has been brought into 
cultivation, which, on account of the steep declivities, is voiy laborious. 
In some of these places the climate is cold, the corn backward, and 
the harvest late. The valleys and low ground are cultivated chiefly 
for grain, and produce excellent crops of wheat, barley, and oats; 
these are alternated with turnips and potatoes or f^Iow. Some of the 
lands that are well supplied with water are kept as meadows or 
pastures for duries, and for rearing and fattening cattle. 

Candlemas is the usual time for entering upon farms, and the rents 
are paid half-yearly, in equal portions, at Lammas uid Candlemas. 
The modem farm-houses have a handsome appearance, being generally 
built of stone, and roofed with blue slate. The old farm buildings 
and cottages have clay or mud walls, and are thatched with straw. 
There is a great variety of cattle and sheep. A peculiar breed of 
sheep, called ‘ Hardwicks,' from their being farmed out to herds at a 
yearly sum, is met with on the mountains, at the head of the Duddon 
and Esk rivers. The ewes and wethers and many of the tups aro 
nulled; their faces and legs speckled, and the wool short and coarse. 
Thsy are lively and hardy little animals. The tups are in great 
request to improve the hardiness of other flocks. There are several 
agpoultural societies and cattle shows in ttio county, which give a 
stimulus to agriculture, and enoourage improvements in the breed of 
live stook, by disti-ibutiug rewards and premiums. At Carliide, White- 
l^ven, and Penrith are horticultural and floral societies, which are 
well supported, and are of service in exciting attention to the 
oultivation of fruits and flowers. 

. Cumberland farmers are in general temperate, social, and intelligent 
people. They are strong and robust, and in their usual modes of life 
fru^ and indqstrious. They rise early and labour hard. They wear 
ologs and dbarse plain dresses, take oatmeal porridge to breakfast, and 
often baeott and salt meat to dinner. Their bread is commonly made 


of barley, or of biurley and rye. In some places, oaten bread formed 
into thin cakes, and * scons,’ or unleavened cakes, are ohiefly'vuwd. 
Milk, potatoes, and skimmed milk cheese are universally consumed. 
Tea, wheat bread, and animal' food are now fiwt superseding these 
simple articles of diet. About 60 years ago the farmers wore kelt 
(doth, which was of a gray colour and home spun, and hence the name 
of * gray-coats,’ which the Cumbrians' received. Home-spun clothes 
are now only worn by a few persons in the mountain districts. The 
peasants pay great attention to the eduoation of their children. In 
some rural districts, where the quarter pay is not adequate to support 
the master, he is allowed a * wbittle-gate,’ or the privilege of dining 
in rotation with the parents of his pupils—a custom which formerly 
prevailed also in some places with the poorer clergy. Farm-servants 
are hirad at Whitsuntide and Martinmas, at the fairs held in the large 
market-towns. They stand in the market-places, and are distinguished 
by having a piece of straw or* green branch in their mouths. After 
the hiring is over, the reinaiitder of the day is dedicated to mirth and 
festivity. Cumbrian peasantry have various festive meetings, called 
the * kiin,’ or harvest-homo, sheep-shearing, meny nights, and upshots. 
Bridewains and bidden-woddin^ aro still held iu some parts of the 
county, \yre8tling, running, aud leaping are the favourite amusements 
and athletic exercises of the peasantry. 

Diviaiona, Towna, Ac .—This county is divided into five wards, or 
hnndrods, known by the names of Allerdalo above 1 )orwent, Allcrclalo 
below Derwent, in the northern extremity of the county, Cumberland, 
Leath, and Eskdalc wards. It contains one city, CAnt.i!ii.K; the 
parliamentary boroughs of Cuvkxumuutii, and WiiiTEHAVKjt, and 
16 market-towns, namely, A 1 . 8 TON, Bootle, Bkampton, Eohemoxt, 
Harrington, Uesket-Nuwmarkot, Ireby, Keswick, KirkoswnM, 
Longtown, Makyport, Pkniuth, Ravongloss, Wigton, and Work¬ 
ington. Harrington, Heskot-Newmarket, Ireby, Kirkoswald, and 
Havenglass we notice here; the other towns will bo found under 
their respective names. 

Jfarrinffton, population of the parish 2169 in 1851, is a small 
flourishing soa-port about 3 miles S. from Workington. The houses 
ore mostly modern aud well built. The harbour i.s well constructed, 
and the trade steadily increasing. Coal and lime are exported. In 
the coal trade, which is carried on chiefiy with Irish ports, upwards 
of 40 vessels are employed; and in the lime trade, ivhich is chiefiy 
curried on with the opposite coast of Scotland, thoi*e are sevend 
hundred sloops. Hera are a yard for ship-building, a rope-walk, and 
a vitriol and copperas manufactory. The parish church is a plain 
structure without a tower. There aro chapels for Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists, a British school, and a clothing society. There 
is hero a station of the Whitehaven Junction railway. Iron-stone 
and fire-clay are found iu the vioiuity. 

Heaket-Newmarket is a small but neat town, situated on the banks of 
the Caldew, 13 miles S.W. from Carlisle: population of Caldbeck 
imrish, in which Hesket is situated, 1667. The Wesleyan Methodist- 
and Quakers have places of worship. It has a sinall weekly market 
on Friday; and there are several fairs which aro well attended. 

Irehy, ^ipulatiou of the parish 606 in 1851, is 16 miles S.8.W. 
from Carlisle, on the left bank of the Utile river Ellen, which issues 
from Over-water and falls into the sea at Maryport. Ireby is a very 
old town, having had a market granted to it 600 years ago. The 
churah is small. There is a school with a trifling endowment. Clea 
Hall, Whitehall House, and Suittlegarth ara in this neighbourhood. 

Kirhoawald, population of the parish 926, is situated iu a beautiful 
vale on the small river liaven about half a mile above its junotiou 
with the Eden, 15 miles B.E. from Carlisle. The church was dedi¬ 
cated to St. Oswald, the celebrated martyr and king of Northumber¬ 
land. The tower, in which are throe bells, stands about a furlong 
easfward from the churah on an elevated site. Near the town are the 
remains of an ancient castle and a mansion called the College. The 
town is amply supplied with water. There are a paper-mUl, a saw¬ 
mill, a mill for casing and spinning wool, corn-mills, a brewery, and 
coal- and lime-works. The weekly market is on Thursday, and there 
are great miyjMto on Thursday before Whitsuntide and August 6th. 

HavenglaiipfBpulHtiou of the parish of Muuoaeter in which it is 
situated 623, is a small market-town and sea-port, situated along the 
coast at the confluence of the Esk, Mite, uid Irk There is a fair 
held here with very singular customs and ceramonies on Augiut 6th. 
It has a ma-rket on Friday, a largo workhouse, and an endowed school. 
Near this place are Munoaster House and the ruins of Walls Castle. 
Oysters abound on the coast between this town and Bootle. Kaven- 
glaes possesses a small coasting trad^ chiefly in corn, timber, and ooal. 

The following are some of the more important villous, with their 
population in 1861 and a few other partiomaiis:— 

Abbey Holme, or Holme OuUrcm, about 6 miles W. by N. from 
Wigton, near the mouth of the river Waver: population of the pariidi 
8212. The parish clmroh was formerly the ohapel of a Cistercian 
monasteiy, which waswunded by King Heniy I. At the west end is 
an elaborate Norman doorway. The Wesleyan Methodists and 
Quakers have places of worship. Fairs are held on October 29th and 
on the Tuesday before Whitsuntide. AUanhy is on the sea-coast, 
6 miles N.E.* from Maiyport: population of the ohapelry 749. 
AUonby is a favourite resort for sea-bathing during the season. The 
village contains some good houses and has a neat appoaranoe. The 
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herring flihny formorly employed the Inhabltanta, but ia now of little 
consequenoe. Thera are hero a chapel of ease and a place of worship 
for Quakers. Amotno, about 6 miles N.E. from Maryport: poputotion of 
the joint township of Aspatria and Brayton, 1123. The parish church 
has many interesting architectural features. The Independents have 
a place of worship in Asjmtria. A small market is held on Thursdays. 
St. Beta, a village near the soo-coast, about 4 miles B. from White* 
haven: population of the township, 971. The paridi church was 
formerly a part of the monastciy of Bt. Bega : the building is cruci¬ 
form and has a massive tower. The nave only is used for public 
worship. The chancel is occupied by the Clerical College and ^hool 
of Divinity, established in 1816 by Dr. Law, late bishop of Chester, 
for the instruction of young men intended for holy ordera Nearly 
1000 clergymen have been educated at St. Bees’ College. The number 
ordained in 1851-52 was 34. T^ore were 115 students attending the 
college in 1852. The (Iruramar school, founded at the close of tho 
16tli century by Archbishop Grindall, has an income from endowment 
of about 1200/. a year. The provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, has 
the api>ointmeat of the head and second masters. There were 167 
scholars in 1852. The school*has some presentations to fellowships 
and scholarships at both Oxford and Cambridge. Brigitam, about 
2.^ miles W. from Cockennouth: population of the township, 446. 
Tho parish is extensive, having as its boundaries the lakes of Bassen- 
thwaite, Butterinero, Orummock, and Lowes-water, and the river 
Derwent. The parish church, <ledicated to St. Bridget, is an ancient 
edifice, possessing some fine windows; it is situate<l on an emi¬ 
nence on the left bank of the Derwent, about half a mile from 
tho village, in a position which commands on extensive prospect. 
BoifowcMe, a township in the parish of Crosthwaite; the name is 
also applied to an extensive and exceedingly picturesque district: 
population of tho township, 425. The celebrated mines of plumbago 
or black lead are at the head of the valley of Borrowd^e, about 
9 miles from Keswick. Borrowdalo chapel, which is near Bosthwaite, 
was rebuilt and somewhat enlarged about twenty yeius back. 
Borrowdalo formerly Iwlonged to tho abbey of Furness. The people 
of the district arc chiefly employed in mining and agrioultnro. A 
sheep fair is held on the first Wednesday in September. Buwitcaa, 
124 miles W. by N. from Carlisle : population of tho township, 508. 
’I’ho villago is built on a cUft’ on the shore of the Solway Frith. The 
site of the Homan station Tunnocelum was in the parish of Bowness; 
many cuius and other Homan reiuaius have been found hero. Bowness 
is much frequented by summer visiters for bathing. Although Bow- 
ness is 7 miles from the head of tho Solway Frith, at tho mouths of 
tho rivers Ksk and Sark, and tlio distance to the coast of Scotlaml ia 
about 2 miles, the sands lU'O travei'scd at low water, when travellei's 
are cundnetod aci'oss by guides between Bowness and Annan in 
iJumfricssliire; at high wate.r the cliannol is navigable for ships of 
largo burden. The parish church, dedicated to St. Michael, ia a small 
building of ancient date. Thero ia here a Free school founded in 
1785. About a mile E. from Bowness, at a plime callod the Binnacle, 
the ship canal from the •ity of Carlisle opens into tho Frith. 
[Caruslb.] Burgh, in the parish of Burgh-by-Sanda, a village about 
5 miles N.W. by W. from Carlisle, and about 2 miles from Port 
Carlislo at tho mouth of the Eden : popvilation of tho township, 641. 
The ship canal from Carlislo passes the village of But*gh on the north 
side. The parish chui'ch of St. Michael ia an ancient building, 
constructed evidently for purposes of defence as well as of worship. 
Buttermere, a small village in the parish of Brigham, aboqt 3 miles 
S.W. from Keswick, situated between Buttermere-watt*r and 
Crummook-water: population of tho -chapelry of Buttermere, 78. 
The village consists of a few small cottages and farm-houses. 
The chapel Is a small building erected at the expense of the Rev. 
Vaughan Thomas. Tho chapel which formerly occupied tho same 
site was of very diminutive size, probably the smallest chapel in 
England. Buttermere-water or lake attracts many visitors on account 
of the picturesque beauty of tho lake itself and the grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery. Caldbecl, 12 miles S.S.W. from Carlisle: popu¬ 
lation of the parish, 1667. Tho parish church, dedicated to St. 
Kentigera, was repaired in 1818 ; the date of its eredwHiiis said to be 
1112. The Independents and Quakers have places of wonhip. Cald- 
beok possesses a woollen manufactory for blankets, flannels, duffles, 
and stocking-yams; a fulling-mill, tile-works, bleach and dye-works, 
and a brewery. About three miles south from the village are lead- 
mines. Colder Bridge, 10 miles KKW. from Whitehaven: population 
of the parish of St. Bridget Beokermot, 664. The villago, which is 
situated on elevated ground on tho banks of the river Colder, ia much 
visited on account of the picturesque ruins of Colder Abbey, which 
stand on the right bank of the river, about a mile above the village, 
'rhe abbey was founded in the 12th century for monks of the Cistcr- 
oian order. Fart of the abbey church remami^ with a tower supported 
on pillars, from which spring beautiful pointed arches. Balaton, on 
the left biuok of the river Caldew, about 4 mil4ii8.S.W. from Carlide : 
populatipn of the township, 1022. A small market is held here. Tho 
parish ohuroh, dedicated to St Michael, was rebuilt about a century 
ago : there are two Free schools. Hose Castle^ an ancient building, 
a residence of the Bishop of Carlisle, and supposed to have been the 
principal epiooopal residence from riie early part of the 18th century, 
has reoeivod a thorough remodelling at the hands of the present 


bishop. Water-power is applied from the Caldeir to work several 
ootton-milla, a flax-mill, and a flour-milL There is a manufilolory of 
agricultural implements. Bearham, about 2 miki E. from MMjport: 
population of the township, 1209. Coal is es^sively raisedt in 
neighbourhood, and there is an earthenware manufactory. 
church has an ancient font with curious frirvings. The churchyard 
contains a sculptured cross of considerable antiquity. Egremont, 
poimlatiou of the parish 2049, about 6 miles S.S.R. from Whitehaven, is 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Ehen, the stream flowing from 
Ennerdale Lake. The parish church ia an ancient structure, with a 
low tower. The Wesleyan Methodists have a place of worship. There 
is a National schooL The ruins of Egremont Castle, a fortress erected 
in the 12th century, stand on an eminence at the west end of the 
town. Egremont sent members to Parliament in the time of Edward I., 
but tho ex^jense of paying their representatives being too great for 
tho town, the privilege was, on petition, taken away. A small market 
is held on Saturday, and there are fairs in February, May, and Sep¬ 
tember. Ellenborough, about a mile S.E. from Maryport: population 
of the joint township of Ellenborough and Ewanrigg, 969. This place 
was the site of an important Homan station named QIanaventa. Many 
Roman remains, including altars and inscribed tablets, have been 
found here. The Free school is under the superintendence of trustees. 
Qarrigill, in the parish of Alston, near the eastern border of the 
county, adjoining tho county of Durham, population of the chapelry 
1443, is situated near tho river Tyne, a few miles from its source, and 
ia distant about 27 miles E.S.E. from Carlisle. The Independents 
and Wesleyan and Primitive Methoilists have places of worship. 
Qarrigill ia conjointly with Ar.STON the seat of a Poor-Law Union. 
Ooaforth, about 5 mllos N. by W. from Haveuglass : population of tho 
parish, 1116. The village is of considerable size, but rather irregularly 
built. The parish church is a small but neat building. The church¬ 
yard contains a atone column, which was formerly surmounted by a 
cross. Cattio fairs are hold here on April 25th and October 18th. 
Greyatoke, about 18 miles N. from Carlisle : population of the town¬ 
ship, 345. A few broken towers are all that remain of the ancient 
castle; the present c.ast!e was built about tho middle of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and was improved by the late Duke of Norfolk; around the 
castlo is an extensive park, stocked with deer. The parish church is 
a spacious edifice of the decorated style. In tho parish are collieries 
and slate quarries. Heaket, 9 miles S. by W. from Carlisle ; High and 
Low Ilesket form one township, the population of which was 806. 
The parish church, which was reptui’ed in 1760, is a commodious 
edifice. There is an Endowed school, which had 80 scholars in 1852, 

I Quarries of gypsum are workerl to a considerable extent. In this 
arish the Court of Inglewood Forest for the disposal of manorial 
usincss is auimally hel<i on St. Barnabas Day under a thorn-tree by 
the road side. Millom, near the mouth of the Duddon, 6 miles S. by 
K. from Bootle, population of tho townships of Upper and Lower 
Millom, 980, was formerly a market-town; it ia now a place of no 
consequence. There is here a small fiaheiy, and there ore mines in 
the neighbourhood. Tho chui'ch is ancient, and contains some curious 
monuments. The remains of a castle are usod as a farm-house. 
Nenthead, 4 4 miles E. by S. from .\laton, population of the chapelry, 
1964, is a somewhat busy place it has a small customary market on 
Thursday. The church, a handsome building, of which all tho seats 
except six arc free, waa erected by suliscription in 1845. There is a 
Wesleyan Methodist chapel. The market-house is a convenient struc¬ 
ture with a clock tower. The London Lead Mining Company havo 
extensive smelting-works here : they maintain a surgeon -for their 
workmen and iiiiiiera, and have founded a school for tho education of 
the miners’ chiltiren. Seaton, about a mile and a half N. from Work¬ 
ington, population of the township 835, is a thriving place owing to 
extensive ir«n-works and collieries in the neigh bonrhood. Some 

remains of an old fortress ore standing, which are known as Bun-ow 
Walls. Sehergham, 10 miles S. from Carlisle, population of tho piunah 
855, is a pictm'esquo little village on the right bank of the C^dow, 
which is here crossed by a bridge. Tho church is small but rather 
handsome. In the parish are extensive coal-mines and limestone- 
quarries. Wetli^al, 4 miles £. by S. from Carlisle, population of the 
township 635. There are here the remains of a Benedictine* monastery. 
Tho chiirch Is a rather superior building of tho perpendicular stylo. 
In the parish are mills foi cotton spinning and the manufacture of 
chocks and ginghams. The Newcastle and Carlisle railway has a 
station at Wetheral. 

Btviaiona for Eccleaiaatical « nd Legal Purpoaea .—’The whole of the • 
county is in the diocese of Carlisle, with the pxception of the ward of 
Allerdale-abovu-Dcrwent in the diocese of Chester, and tho pivrisb of 
Alston in that of Durliam. There are S deaneries, Carlisle, Penrith, 
and Wigton; 1 archdeaconry; 104 parishes; 41 rectories; 28 vicar¬ 
ages; and 59 per{>etual curacies an-l chapelriea. According to the 
‘Census of Religiotia Worship* taken in i851,.it appears that thero 
were then in the county 389 places of wdrabip, of which 161 lielouged 
to the Church of England, 96 to the' Wesleyan Methodists, 24 to 
Independents, 23 to Primitive Methodists, 20 to Quakers, 17 to tho 
Wesleyan Association, 17 to Scotch PresbyteriaiH, 9 to Baj>tist^8 to 
Roman Catholics, and 14 to smaller bodiea Tiie number of siMings 
provided in all was 101,608. By the Poor-Law CommwMonwrs 
Cumberland ia divided into 9 Unions ; Alston with aarrigOl BooMe, 
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Braoratoo, Cockermputb, Longtowii, PeDriih, WhltehaTen, 

and Wigtou. These Uoioiui inwu^ 200 patishea and townships, .with 
an area of 838,864 ac|^ and a p^i^ulation in 1851 of 194,935. 

Cumberland is cocq^heuded in the province of York; and in the 
aOBhem circuit. The assizes are held at Carlisle twice a year. The 
Midsummer and Christmas quarter-sessions are held at Carlisle, and 
the Easter and Michaelmas scions at Cockerraouth. County courts 
are hdld at Alatof^ Carlisle^ Cockermouth, Keswick, Penrith, White¬ 
haven, and Wighik The county returns four members to the Imperial 
Paxd in j ne nt; two for the eastern and two for the western division. 

Carlisle sei]^ two Inembers, the borough of Cockermouth two, and 
Whitehaven one. 

History and Antiquities .—The earliest inhabitants of Cumberland 
of whom we have any account were the Brig.antes, a bold and warlike 
people, con(]|uered by the liomous about a.i>. 121, when the famous 
lloman or Plots* Wall was erected by Hadrian, to prevent the i-avages 
of the Caledonians, who lK>ro on inveterate hatred to the Romans. 
[Bbitanmia.J This barrier w'os formed of earth, and connected a 
chain of foi^ erected by Agricola in 78: being foimd inBufheient, 
SevemS, in 210, built one of stone, from near the mouth of the Tyne 
to the Solway Frith. The last was strengthened by an outward 
ditch,_ and guarded by towers and a chain of forts and stations, 
lleiuains of both walls, but particularly of that of Sevorus, may still 
be traced in several, places. At a very early period the inhabitants, 
who were the true and genuine Britons, were called Cumbri: and 
hence probably the name of tbo district, Cumberland. In almost 
every part of the county we remains of British and Roman anti¬ 
quities. About three miles from Kirkoswald is a Druidical temple, 
consisting of a circle of 67, or according to some accounts 72, unhewn 
stones, called Long Meg and her Daughters. Another and more 
entire circle of 48 rudo stones is situated a mile and a half south¬ 
east of Keswick. Tlus county bus been a perfect magazine o^ Roman 
antiquities. The remains of Roman garrisons or stations are still 
distinctly observable at Maryport, Old Carlisle, Old Penrith, and 
Bewcastle. Several altaro, inscriptions, coins, instruments, utensils, 
Ac. have been discovered at these plocea After the retreat of the 
Romans, the country was laid waste and the city of Carlisle reduced 
to a complete state of ruin by the Scots and Piets. The counti-y 
hod also to endm'C the ravages of the Danes. During the Saxon 
Heptarchy it was joined to the kingdom of Northumberland, but 
was governed by its own chicflaiu under what was called the Danish 
law, riutil the Norman Conquest. In 945 Cumberland was granted 
to Malcolm king of Scotland, and was for a long time the scene of 
war and bloodshed between the two crowns, being soinetimcs under 
the dominion of the kings of England and sometimes under that of 
the kings of Scotland. At the time of the Conquest the county was 
in such a state of poverty and desolation that it was not rated in 
the Domesday Book, William the Conqueror having remittod all its 
taxes. Walter, one of his countiymeu, laid the foundation of a 
prioiy Carlisle, which was afterwards converted into an episcopal 
see. In 1237 Cumberland was finally annexed to the crown of 
England by Henry III. at a conference held at York; but the fends 
between the two kingdoms contiuued for more thou three centuries 
afterwards, and this county, situated on the borders, and containing 
the * debateable laud,* was often the scene of contention, rapine, and 
bloodshed. In 1307 Edward I. died, on an expedition towards 
Scotland, at Burgh Marsh, near Carlisle, where a monument has been 
erected to his memory. The inhabitwts of the county at various 
times sufieml many cruelties and deprivations, had several towns 
burnt and monasteries destroyed, and were not relieved from hostile 
attacks and inroads until too union of the two crowns by the 
succession of James I. Even lifter this time, outrages and robberies 
wero froquently committed. During the civil war between King 
Charles and bis Parliament, and also during the time of Cromwell, 
Carlisle was besieged, and the inhabitants wero much barassod and 
distressed. This county was the scene of hostilities in the rebellion 
of 1715 ; and again in 1745, when Carlisle was taken possession of by 
Charles Stuart and bis followers, and was retaken by the king's 
forces under the Duke of Cumberland. 

There were formerly several monasteries and ancient hospitals in 
Cumberland. The Augustine monks had a priory at Lonercost and 
another at Carlisle. The Benedictines hod priories at Wetheral, 
Bt. Bees, and Seaton. The Cistercians had an abbey at Holme 
Cultram and another at Calder. There was a convent of Gray 
friars at Penrith; one of Black friars and another of Gray friars 
Carlisle. There weiv religious housos of ancient foundation at 
Carlisle, St. Bees, and Dacre. A nunnery is said to have been 
founded at Cwlisle by David, king of Scotkmd, at which place there 
was an hospital for thirteen lepon^ dedicated to St. Nioholas. At 
Wigton.aa hospital and free chapel were dedicated to St. Leonard. 
Many o^-^^Old churches exhibit romains of the Norman and early 
gothic Bisiuteoture. Specimens of the Norman style may be seen in 
the, ohufi^es of Aspatria, Torpeubow, and Kirklinton; o-tid of the 
pointed ep*thic in the abbeys of Lanercost and Holme Cultram. The 
westnMfof Mie last-mentioned abbey is a good roecimen of ^e later 
pergjHilHoular style. The churchea of Burgh^-by-Sands, Newton 
Arflr, end. Groat Solkeld have strongly-fortifled towera, which 
prl^i^ly served as places of refuge for the inhabitauts of these 


villa^s in the time of an invasion. Cockermouth churoh, one of 
the finest churches in the county, was destroyed by fire, on the night 
of Friday, Nov. 15tl), 1850, but bos since been replao^ by a neat 
and commodious building, erootod by subscription. In 1861 the 
county possessed seven saving banks, at Alston, Carlisle Cooker- 
mouth, Keswick, Maryport, Whitelmvett, and 'Workington. Tbo 
total amount owing to depositors on the 20tiii of November, 1851, 
was 280,775k lOs. 

CUMBRAE, or CUMBRAY, JBiy or Great, Butediire, Scotland, an 

island and parish in the Frith of Clyde, about 84 miles in length 

from N.E. to S.W., 2 miles in breadth, from 10 to 11 miles in circum¬ 
ference, and containing about 5120 acres. It lies between '55" 45^ 
and 66" 49' N. lat., 4" 62' and 4" 66' W. long., 4 miles E. from the 
Island of Bute and 2 miles W. from the coast of Ayrshire. The 
population in 1851 was 1266. 

^ 'The name Cumbrae, derived from tbS Gaolio, signifies a steep coast 
rising from the sea, an appearance which tlie island may at ou«f time 
have presented, though the level of the ocean having sunk, the sea 
has now left a flat space along the whole shore to the ktase of a range 
of hills which run from south to noi-tb, and extend nearly the whole 
length of the island, i-eaohing about the middle an elevation of 600 
feet. The shore is in some pliuses sandy, in others gravelly and 
clayey, but in general it is rocky. The temperature of the island is 
mild; the prevalent winds are from the south and west, and are 
frequently accompanied by rain; the north and east winds are cold, 
but the cold is rarely severo or of long continuance, 'rbe brown 
wbinstouo forms the base of the hills, and is used for making the 
roads. Freestone is quarried in abundance. The beds of this stone 
are generally intersected by the whin. Limestone is found in consi¬ 
derable quantities. The soil along tbo shore is light and sandy. In 
tbo valloyB it is a rich black loam, bedded on clay, and producing 
good crops, while on the high grounds and hills it is light and thin, 
and covered with heath. There is not much wood on the island. 
Three-fifths of the soil is under oultivatiou. The island aboimds 
with excellent spring water. 

The island of Cumbrae belongs to tbo Earl of Glasgow and the 
Mai-quis of Bute, Lord Glasgow holding about two-thirds of the soil. 
'I'lie land is divided into laigo farms, the houses and buildings of 
which are generally good. Grain of all kinds is raised, tliongh the 
pasturage of black cattle and sheep is the principal agricultural 
employment. 

The village of Millport is situated in the south-east corner of the 
island, in 55° 46' N. lat., 4° 64' W. long. It is much resorted to iii 
summer for sea-bathing. There is an excellent harbour, capable of 
aiibrdiiig complete protection from every storm to a lat*ge number 
of vessels. A fine pier was erected several years ago by Loi'd Bute. 
The inhabitants of tbo village are occupied in weaving. There 
is daily steam communication between Millport and Glasgow, Ayr, 
and the various towns on the Frith of Clyde, and a ferry at all times 
from the island to the Ayrshire coast. Several small vessels, chiefly 
sloops, from 16_ tons to 50 tons burtksn, belong to the har^ur. 
Besides the parish cliurch the village contains a Free church, a 
parochial libraiy, a friendly society, and a savings bonk, 'rhere is 
another small village on the island called Newton. 

{Neui Statistical Account of Scotland.) 

CUMNER. [BKRKSHinK.] 

CUMNOCK. [AYB8H1BE.] 

CUNEO. [Coni.] 

CUNNINGHAM. [Aybshibk.] 

CUPAR ANGUS, or COUPAR ANGUS, Perthshire and Porforsbire, 
Scotland, a town, and foimerly a burgh of royalty, in the parish of 
Cupar Angus, is situated in 66" 83* N. lak, 3" 16' W. long., on a small 
rivulet falling into the river Isla, near the point at which the Isla falls 
into the Tay, about 16 miles N.E. from Perth, and 61 miles N. by ^Y. 
from Edinburgh by the Edinburg^ and Northern and the l^ottish md- 
land railwaya Tbo part of the town south of this rivulet is in Forfarshire, 
the remainder and larger part in Perthshire. The population of Ihe 
town in 1851 was 2004. The town is neatly built, with clean and well- 
lighted streeHtei^jfai addition to tho parish church there are chapels 
for EpiscopaRms, the Free Church, United Presbyterians, Original 
Seoedera, and Independents. A tower which occupies the site of the 
old prison serves the douUe purpose of a town-house and a jail. The 
town contains a reading-room, a savings bank, and several eharitable 
societies. Linen-weaving, tanning, and bleaching are carried on. 
There are several fairs in the course of the year. Near the town ore 
the vestiges of a Roman camp, upon the site of which a mon&stery 
was erected and richly endowed by Malcolm IV. in 1164. Of the 
monastic buildings scaraoly any remoioB are now left. 

CUPAR FlFl^ Fifeshire (so named In oontradistinotion from tho 
small towns of Cupar Angus and Cupar QranM in Perthshire), tho 
county town, and a roytd and parliamentary burgh, is situated in 
56" 19' N. lak, 8” 0' IttMong.; nearly in the middle of the peniuula 
of Fife, at the confluimM of tho small streams Eden Shd Lady or 
St. Mi^'s Bum ; having on the south a rann of high hUIi»aod bn the 
north a fertile country, diversified with bills and numeitma-woods. 
The town .is 824 miles N. from Edinburgh, by the Edihbunh and 
Northern railway, and the feny on the Igvrth, and 14k miles E. from 
Dundee. The populaUon of the burgh in 1851 was 4005, tl^t of the 
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returna one member to the Ikoperial Parliament. Cupar was'made a 
royid tninh by David IL, in 1S68: it ia now gpyomed by 3 bailies and 
15 oounoulors, of whom.one is provost. 

The site of the town ii about 26 feet above the lental of the aea^ 
from which the distmoe is abcrut 6 miles ; the climate is comparatively 
mild. The bUrgh consists principally of one lone street;^ extending 
from west to east, with a cross street leading norw and sonth. The 
public buildings, of which the moat noticeable are the town hall and 
the county hall, are neat and convenient. Besides the parish church 
and St. Jmohad’s church, there are a Free ohuroh, two chapels for 
United Presbyterians, and one for Scottish Episcopalians. The town 
has a respectable appearance, and the vicinity is ornamented with 
some neat villas. A good supply of water is obtained from springs 
and wells. The streets are lighiM with gas and well-paved. There 
are two reading-rooms and a subaoription Ubtacy. A large Grammar 
school on the Castle Hill was form^ by the union of the ancient 
buigh schools with one of Dr. Bell's foundation. There are weekly 
com markets ; and several annual fairs for gr^ and agricultural stocl^ 
produce, and utensils, which are well attended. The chief manufac¬ 
tures are of coarse linens ; leather, candles, and snuff are made. On 
the liver Eden are breweries and flax-milla Bricks and coarse 
earthenware aro made from clay beds in Uie vicinity of the town; and 
there are several quarries of white sandstone. 

On the mound called the Castle Hill, there formerly stood the 
fortress of the chiefs of the family of Macduff, the feudal earls or 
thanes of Fife. At the foot of the Castle Hill was a convent of 
Dominican monks, or Black friara A green esplanade before the 
castle, still oallod the Play Field, was in ancient times used for the 
performance of the religious shows called ^mysteries* and ‘moralities:’ 
and here was acted the famous drama of ‘ Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount,' callod the ‘ Throe Estates,’ a popular satire on the priesthood, 
which is believed to have promoted the subsequent religious revolution. 
Cupar was represented in uie Scottish Parliament by Sir David Lindsay, 
whose estate is not far from the town. 

Statiatical Aecownt of Scottai^.) 

CUBAQOA, or CURASAO, an island in the Caribbean Sea, lying 
to the east of the peninsula of l^aguann, the most northern point of 
Venezuela, in 12“ 6' N. lat., and 69“ 3' W. long. Its length from 
north-west to south-east is 35 miles, and its breadth 6 miles. The 
surface is hilly. The hills on tlie west side aro seen from a consi¬ 
derable distance at sea. The island is wholly dependent upon rain 
for water, and the soil so wanting in fertility that the inhabitants are 
partly supplied with provisions imported from other placea Sugar, 
indigo, tobacco, and maize aro the chief products. The shores aro so 
bold that vessels of considerable size may sail round the island within 
a cable’s length. There are several harbours; the principal one, 
Santa Anna, is on the south-west side of the island. The eutronce is 
very narrow; on the eastern side of it is Fort Amsterdam, and on the 
opposite side of the harbour is the town of Cura 9 oa or Willemstad, 
said to be one of the handsomest in the West Indies. 

Cura 9 oa was settled by the Spaniards early in the 16th century; 
it was taken in 1632 by the Dutch, and was captured by the English 
in 1798, but restored to Holland at the peace of Amiens. It was 
again taken by the English in 180G, and finally given up to Holland at 
the general peace in 1814. 

CURDISTAN. [Kordistan.] 

CURIA MURIA ISLANDS aro situated ou the southern coast 
of Arabia, and afford protection to a bay called Curia Muria Bay, 
which is extensive, and has good soundings throughout. They 
lie in the direction of the eastern continuation of Ras Nobs, a very 
elevated headland, and between 65“ 20' and 66“ 10' E. long., and 
near 17“ SO' N. lat They are five in number, callod from west to 
cast Hasik, Soda, Hallanny, Korzawet, and Jebeliya. A long reef is 
said to extend from Hallanny to Soda, so as to render it very 
dangerous, if not impossible, for any vessel to pass between them; 
but between Soda, Hasik, and the maiu^d, the channels are good. 
Hallanny is the only one of the islands that is iahl^kited: the 
anchorage and village aro at the northern extremity, where water 
may be obtained, but it is brackish. Its mountains are high, and 
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vessels used hero is a prouliar kmd of laige .flat Iwata, and even 
these are unable to land along many parts of tte coast. In stoi 
weather the navigation is very duigerous. The Dsnm, the Mf 
and the Memel, or Niemen, discharge their wateni into this 

CUBNOU'L, a principality formerly governed by an independent 
chief, and now forming one of the subdivisions of the Balagbaut 
ceded districts. It came into possession of the English in 1841, 
previous to which the oountiy had been subdivided into a great 
number of petty jaghires, ana the government of the urinciDaiitv 


const of East Prussia, supposed to have originated from the throwix>g 
up of the .sand and ^e retiring of the waters of the Baltic. From 
Labiau, in the south, to its opening into the Baltic at Memel, it ia 
about 60 miles in length; at its greatest breadth, between Cranz- 
kukren and Juwondt, nearly 28 miles: it contains altogether 688 
square miles. Its confluence with the Baltic is formed ny what is 
o^ed the ‘Memel Deeps,’ which are from 800 to 1200 feet in width, 
and 12 feet deep. It cannot properly be call^a part of the sea, 
inasmuch as itt waters are frotii, like those or^e otiier Hafik in 
this quarter. .It ia separated from the Baltic by a very narrow neck 
of land, called the ‘ Curiaohe Nehrung,’ formed by a aeriea of low 
sand bonks, almost destitute of vegetation, about one to two milea in 
breadth—exoe|^ where thw taper to a point as they approach Memel 
and about 70 miles in iengl&. On this neck of land there aro a 
asoo. nrv. vot. ii. 


number of petty jaghires, and the government of the principality 
was BO badly administered, that a great part of the Iwds were 
allowed to revert to a state of nature, and were overgrown with rank 
weeds and jungle. It has since been much improved. 

CURNOU'L, tire capital of the province of the same name, is a 
populous town on the south side of the Toombuddra, in 15“ 44' 
N. lat., 78“ 2' E. long., about 279 milea N.W. by N. ft«m Madras, 
and 127 miles S.S.W. from Hyderabad. It is surrounded on all sides 
by the rivers Toombuddra and Henday, which at the town are from 
700 to 800 yards wide. Some strong works have been erected on the 
western side of the town; but in 1815 the place held out against 
the assaults of the English only one day, after which it was sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. The buUdings in the town are partly of stone 
and partly of mud. (Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Uind^a/a s 
Parltammtary Papera.) 

CU'RZOLA, in Slavonic Karlcar, the ancient Corcyra NigrOf or 
Black Corqrra, so calleil from the ^rk colour of its pine woods, is 
an island in the Adriatio, comprised in the circle of Raguaa 
in the Austrian crownland of Dalmatia. The channel of Curzola 
separates it from the peninsula of Sabioncello. Curzola contains 
one town, a market-town, and about 6500 inhabitants. The total 
area ia 67,130 acres, of wUoh 43,471 acres are oevered witli woods, 
which furnish good ship-timber; the vineyards annually yield about 
80,000 hogsheads of wine, and the fisheries on the coast are productive; 
but little grain is raised, and the fresh-water is scarcely fit for use. 
Curzola, the chief town, is situated on a neck of land upon the 
channel or canal of Curzola, in 42“ 57' N. lat., 16“ 50' B. long.; it is 
surrounded by wall^ and has a cathedral, two monasteries, and about 
800 bouses. It gives title to a bishop ; its inhabitants build vessels, 
and traifio in the produce of the island. 

CUSHENDALL. [Antrim.] 

CUSSETT. [Alueb.] 

COSTRIN, properly KCSTRIN- [Branornburo.] 

CUTCH, a principality lying between 2ii“ and 25“ N. lat., and 
between 68* and 72“ K long., is bounded N. by the Great Sandy 
Desert, E. and S. by the Gulf of Cutc]i, and W. by the Koree or 
eastern outlet of the Indus. The country is naturally divided into 
two portions, of which that towards the south is an irregular billy 
tract; the northern part, called the Runn, is an extensive salt morass, 
160 miles long from cast to west, and varying in breadth from 4 to 
60 miles. During the rainy season the Runn is completely covered 
with water, and the country to the south is quite iasuJated. _ Dtuing 
the dry monsoon the waters retire, and the Runn assumes a diversifi^ 
appearance. In some - parts it is still an impassable salt swamp; in 
other ports there are great bonks of diy unproductive sand covered 
occasionally with saline incrustations, while other parts afford tolerable 
pasture. During the rainy season the Rann can be traversed with 
difficulty, and only in certain parts by horsemen. 

'The soil of the habitable port of the country is for the most part 
clay covered with about five inches of deep sand. Towards the east 
the soil is loamy, and near the hills the surface is covered with 
volcanic matter, and abounds with specimens of metallic scoria. A 
range of hills named the Lakhi, running east and west through the 
centre of this part of Cutch, divides it into two neariy equal |xirtion8. 
These hills aro one continuous mass of rock, destitute of soil and of 
water except daring the rainy season, when the water forms channels 
for itaelf, through which it rushes to the plain on each side. A high 
bimk of aand extends along the shore the whole distance from 
Indus to the Gulf of Cutch. But little wood is found in the princi¬ 
pality. A few common trees have been planted about the*vulage8, 
and among them are date-trees, which yield fruit of good quality. 
The cultivation of cotton is arried on extensively, and the produce 
is exported in return for grain, which is procured from Qujerat and 
Sinde. Iron-ore occurs tiunughout the country, and c^ of an 
inferior quality is found in abun.'^ance. 

The horses of Cutch aro much esteemed; the oxen are not reckoned 
of much value. Goats and sheep are numerous. The wool of the 
sheep is of long staple but coarse, answering-well for the manufacture 
of blankets oud carpeting: the weight of the fleece averages from 


four and a half to five pounds. Coarse woollen cloths are made by tlie 
inhabitants for home use. Towards the north, and near the Runn, wild 
are vo^ numerous, and are met with u herds of sixty or seventy 
togetW. l^his animal js largw and stiroUMr than the tame ass. It 
is fierce and untameable in its nature, and when unable to procure 
pasturage in the desert lands advances into' the inclosed country, and 
does much damage to tiie grain crops : the flesh is said to be good 

eating.. . . - i 

The principid towns of Cutch aro Amjab, Bhooj the modem oapital, 
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Ii«tokpttt Blinder, Handaree, Ro1lu]f, and Tahrah.* Shooj waa founded i 
about 200 years ago by Bao Bhana{ it atanda on the 8outh*arest side ' 
of a hill in 2$° 18' !n. lat., -69* 50' E. long. The fortifloatlons are ' 
fXtenedve, but not trail planned. The town eontains several mosques 
and pagodiw of a'hite masonry Interspersed with plantations of ^^e- 
trees, and from a distance presents a handsome appearance, but on a 
nearer approach there ire found to be a large proportion of mean 
dWeUings. The palace of the rao*is a large and well-built structure, 
covered with A hind of white enamel, which adds to its beauty. 
iMdeput JBwndef, formerly called Buatabiinder, but which obtained its 
pjraseDt iBttie inlT93,when the fort of Luckput was built, stands near 
the east side of the Koree, in 28° 47'N. lat., 68° 66' E. long., 76 miles 
N.W, from Bhooj. The town is built on the brow of a hill which . 
risM from a swampy plain; it contains about 2000 inhabitants, and is 
principally important as being on the high road from Bhooj and 
Mandavee into Sinde. Previous to the great earthqu^o of 1819 the 
oommimioation from this town to the head of the eestuary of the ; 
Koree was by means of a small sballow creek navigable only % email | 
boats^ but Ine effect of the convulsion was to deepen the water to ; 
eight^n feet and effeetoally to open the navigation*; it is however I 
not a place of much trade. Mandavee, the principal sea-port of Cutch, ' 
situat^ on the shore of the Indian Ocean on the nor^ aide of the j 
entrance to the Qulf of Cutch, in 22° 61' N. lat., 69° 84' E. long., is ' 
the most populous place in the principality, and contains 60,000 ' 
inhabitants, wbo are principally Bhattias, Banyans, and Bridimins. 
The port is an open roadstead with a creek. There are 250 vessels 
belonging to the place, which carry oh a veiy considerable trade with 
Eangiiebor and the whole east coast of Africa, with the Red Bea and 
Arabia, with the Persian Qulf, Hekran and Sinde, and with India ns 
Ihr as Ceylon. The vessels employed in this traffic vary from 26 to 
200 tons buirien; they carry a large lateen sail, and have two masts, 
but are never decked ; they are navigated by nolive pilots, who have 
acquired the use of the quadrant and steer by charts. The most 
valuable branch of the trade of Mandavee is that carried on with the 
eastern coast of Afn<^ u distance of 8000 miles, whence the merchants 
of Cutch procure ivory, rhinoceros hides, and other valuable articles. 
The principal article of export is cotton. Rohur, also a sea-port, is 
situated in the Qulf of Cutch opposite to Wumania on the Qujerat 
peninsula, and is in 23° 2' N. lat., 70° 21' E. long., about 12 mUes 
from Anjar; the depth of water in this part of the gulf does not 
admit of any but small vessels. The chief trade of Rohur is carried 
on with Qujerat. Tahrah, a populous place inhabited princit^ly by 
Hindoos, is a fortified town about 80 miles 8.E. from Luckput Bunder, 
on the road between that place and Mandavee. 

The population of Cutch may amount to about 600,000, about one- 
half of whom are Mohammedans, and of the remaining half the 
greater part are Hindoos. The Jharejah tribe of Rajpoots, who were 
estimated in 1818 to amount to 12,000, are believers in the Koran, 
and at the same time adhere to many Hindoo observances. This 
tribe, the chief of which is the rao or sovereign prince of Cutch, is 
remarkable for the almost universal praotice of female infanticide, a 
practice which the English government has vainly endeavoured to 
suppress. The morals of tho tribe are in other respects said to be 
very degraded; they are ignorant, indolent, and almost universally 
addicted to indulgence in the use of intoxicating liquors : their wives 
are necessarily procured from among other trills. Cutch is held by 
the Rao of Cutch under British protection, tho annual suWdy payable 
to the East India government being 20,0001. 

(Hamilton, £a»t India Gazetteer ; Parliamentary Papera.) 

CUTTA'CK, a district in tho province of Orissa, bounded E. by tho 
Bay of Bengal, N.E. by tho province of Bengal, W. by various Mah- 
ratta states, and S.W. by the Northern Circars. Its length from 
north-east to south-west Is 180 miles, and its average breadth 110 
miles. The area of the district is about 16,929 square miles. The 
population is estimated at 761,806. On the coast, and fbr 20 miles 
Inland, the oountiy is low, and covered with wood, and being subject 
to inundation at spring-tides is very marshy. Beyond that distance 
the country rises considerably, and the soil is dry and fer^e. Still 
fhrther inland it swells into hills, and is well wooded; some of the 
trees are valuable for cabinet work, and others are used in dyeing. 
Tho foresto are infested with wild beasts. The region thus lying 
bej^ond the marshy delta is called tho Mogulbundy. Beyond this is a 
third region, which is hilly, and extend westward as far as Qtmd- 
wana. This region is parcelled among 16 hereditary Zamindars, who 
are under the protection of the Englim, and pay a subsidy at the rate 
of about one-tenth of the net produce of their estates. The country is 
subdivided under these Zamindsrs into a great number of estates, which 
are also held by hereditary soceossion. Iron and a great varieiy of 
minerals are found in this hilly country. 

i* watered by numerous streams, which during the t«uny 
aeas^l^acome large jrivera The p^oipiri of these are the Mahanuddy 




seasflMacome large rivers. The principal of these are the Mahanuddy 
ap4 -IP numerous branches the ]ffiiaminee, the Bytumee, and the 
Wtanreeka. 'The Bhaminee rises in the mountains of Qtmdwana, 
4ii|ad flowing first to the south and then to the east, traverses the dls- 
of Cuttack; uniting with tho Boroopab, a biraoh of tl;e Uaba- 
Widdy, it Joins the sea near Point Palmyras. The Bytwmee rises 
'^•mong the mountains of Chuta Nagpore .in Bshar, and flows south 
' 'Hiroa^ Qangpore in Gundwona; on entering Outtaok it turns to tike 


south-sast^ sad'tel^nnd fattUnfc> tho Bay of Bengal 
in 20° 48'M^ ikt._ «TJie .^dknreejim 'aIilVn^.ln Chuta Nagpore, 
and flows In' arisqum-eosj^rly^ difisottoqi'^rUli' a'very winding course, 
for 260 mil^'tnd'Xqfns the’Bsy of Bengs3^ forming the southern 
boundary of the p^iwce of Bengal. * Th^ rfyors abound with 

In Cuttack the miny season does nift begin so early as in Bengal, 
but it conilhnes from September to Novethber with so muoh violence 
as to cause the difierent rivetu to overflow their banka. In November 
the weather becomes fine. From April to June the heat is very 
Oj^ressive^ and would be hardly supportable but for oeoasional 
thunderetorma, oooompanied by rain. At other times tho climato is 
more temperate, but toe thermometer seldom sinks below 60°. 

The manufacture of salt is carried on along neoiijr the whole of tho 
coast; the produce is ve^ white pure, and Is considered to be 
the finest manufactured in India: xhe. manufacture yields a large 
revenue. There is little other trade. The Mogulbundy produces 
rice and other grains, pulse, sploos, dyeing stuffii, end sugar. Maize 
and wheat are the chief products in the hilly ebimtrv farther inland. 
During tho periodical rains, when the rivers are full, a good deal of 
teak and otoer timber is floated down to toe coast. The forests in 
which this timber is cut ate very unhealtoy, and for that reason con 
be visited only at certain seasons of the year. 

Tho princi^ towns of the distoiot are Cuttack, Balosore, and Jug- 
gemauth, or Juggematba. TCuttack ; Bai^asobe ; Juqoe'rhauth.] 
Tho other towns, or rather huge villngee, deserviug of mention, arc 
Buddruck, Soroli, and Piply- Buddruck is 38 miles S.S.W. from 
Balosore, in 21° 7' N. lat., 86° 26' E. long. It is this village and its 
neighbouriiood that furnish most of the people wbo arc known in 
Calcutta as Balosore bearers. Soroli is about 23 miles S.W. from Bala- 
sore ; it contains two fine tanks and the ruins of a mud foi't. Piply 
is 27 miles S. from tho town of Cuttack, in 20° 6' N. lot., 86° 58' 
E. long. The district contains a great number of small villages. A 
great part of the circulating medium of tho district is composed of 
cowries, supplies of which are obtained every year from the Maldivc 
Islands in return for grain. A considerable amount of bullion is 
ciuried into Cuttack by pilgrims, but the greater part of it generally 
finds its way to Calcutta. 

The district of Cuttack, induding fkdaBore and other denendencics, 
was ceded to tho East India Company, in full sovereignty, by the Raja 
of Berar in December 1803 ; the fort and town of Cuttack were taken 
by the English army in the month of October preceding. The salt 
monopoly was partially introduced soon after the acquisition of the 
tenitory, but was first legally recognised by the guvernmont in 1814. 
The measures at first pursued operated rather to restrict tho supply 
toon to subject the article to taxation, and much distress was thereby 
oocaeioned to the jieople. The too rapid introduction of a new revenue 
system led to numerous soles of land for arrears of rent, so that in tho 
course of eleven years more than one-half of the settled lauds in the 
Mogulbundy passed fkom the original possessisrs. A very serious 
revolt, which wsa in oonsequfmee attempted in 1817, was not fuUy 
quelled until two years after, caitsing a considerable sacrifice of lives. 
After this insurrection arrangements were mode for supplying the 
district with salt by an extended system of local solos, at fixed prices, 
below those of the auction-sales at Calcutta, and b^ this means a much 
larger quantity was sold for consumption within toe district, the 
revenue was improved, and tho xieople were relieved from a severe 
opprassiou. 

(Rennell, Memoir ; Parliamentary Papert.) 

CUTTA'CK, the capital of tho district above deaortbed, is situated in 
20° 27' N. lat., 86° 6' E. long., about 261 miles S.W. by S. Calcutta, 
and 902 miles S.R from Delhi, travelling distances. The town is built 
on a tongue of laud between two biwnchea of the Mahanuddy Biver. 
During the rainy season it is completely insulated, and the town 
itself would be subject to periodical inundations but for huge and 
solid embankments faced with hewn stone, which effectually keep 
out the water. The river daring the rtois is a mile and a half broad, 
and from 30 to 40 feet deep at this part, but during the dry season it is 
a narrow i twam ^ith a depth of oi^y 3 feet. 

The Sanscrit word ' oataK* from which the name of the town is 
derived, stifles a royal dwelling. While the province of Orissa 
preserved its independence, Cuttack was the residence of theO^apati, 
or BujMrior raja, at whose court the military chiefs of Orissa peirormed 
feudal servloe. The town contains a very woU-built Streep with houses 
of stone two and three stories high, a large maihet-plaoe, and several 
mosques; in one of these is eiMbited a atone brought from Mecca, 
and hearing an impression of the foot of Mohammed. Cuttack is 
said to be one of the healthiest and pleasantest towns in India. The 
fortress of Biwabuttee^ which was built in toe 14to century, standf! 
about a mile north-west from the town. 

(Bennell, JfewtotVy ParHammUairy Pa/pen.) 

CUKHAVEN, a harbour on toe left rank of the Elbe, at ih 
entannoe into the Qerman Ocean. It is situated in 68° 68' N. lat. 
8° 44' R long., 69 miles from Hambuig, to wbito city it belongs 
It affords a secure shelter against this dangerous sea & the wintei 
months, or to tolps waiting for fair winds. The tom or village o 
Cuxhaven contains about 1000 inbsbitut% ohtefly i^ofs Mid fltoermau 
it has a Uj^thouse and hatoing esmUtomentai YuiweUi lie hi th* 
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harbour watting fo)r fc^ai|rik^wiBtlai^ iiiwii|tar,;^MlM[.tiia£)b« is 
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CUZCO, a town m‘ SjBrutlfr Ataenca^ in .the rtopbHdipCif Peru, in 
13* 81' S. lat., 78* 4^ W^toon;, and at a digtanog ^"aliwoV 300 aatles 
due E. from Piaoq^Ra 7 ,«in we Pacific, has aboisp 40,000 inbafaitante. 
Pefore the arrival of the Spo^rda it waa the capitid of the extensive 
empire of the Inoas^ snd ip stud to have been built by t^foundmr of 
the empire, Menco ^pac, in the 10th or 11th century, la the year 
1584, when it was taken by Pizarro, the Spaniards were astoniaheid at 
the msjwifiosnt buildings which it contained, especially the Temple 
of the Sun. ‘ Of this temple there remain at present only some walls 
of singular construction, upon which stands the magnificent Dominican 
convent. The town is built at a bei^t of above 11,000 feet above 
the sea, and at the foot of some hills m the middle of a wide yalley, 
which has an undulating surface. Tl^ valley extends eastward to 
a mountain stream, the Quillahamba; in the lower part it ie well 
cultivated, the fields having the advantage of irr^tion. The houses 
of Cuzco are built of atone, covered with red tUes. Many of them 
still retain their original walls. The great size of the stones used in 
their construction, the variety of their shapes, and the excellent 
workmanship which they display, give to tho city an interesting air 
of antiquity. The catnednu, the convents of St. Augustin and of 
La Merced, are very large buildingi^ inferior in architecture to few 
in the Old World. Upon a lofty hill, a little north of the city, are the 
ruins of a great fortress, many parts of the wall of w'Uch arc in 
perfect preservation. They consist of stones of extraordinary size 
and of polygonal shape, placed one upon another without cement, 
hut fitted with such nicety ns hot to adihit the insei*tion of a knife 
between them. This stupendous work was erected by the Incas for the 
protection of their capitaL A great part of the population is composed 
of Indians, who are distinguished by their industry; thi^ manufa^ure 
cotton and woollen goods and leather. Their embroideries and 
carved furniture are much valued. Tho town has a university, two 
colleges, a mint, and several hospitals. The great high road of tho 
Incas extended from this town northward as far as Quito, and south* 
ward probably to the southern extremity of the valley of the 
Desaguadero to the neighbourhood of Omro, or from the equator to 
20° S. lot. (IJlloa; Memoirs of Omeral MiUer.) 

CYCLADES. [ABCHiPXtAao.) 

CYDNUS, RIVER. [Auatolia.] 

CYPRUS, called by the Turks Kioris, an island in tho Mediterra¬ 
nean, lying near the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor. The principal 
part of the island, in shape an irregpilar parallelogram, is about 110 
miles long from east to west, between Cape della Grega (the ancient 
Pedalium) and St. Pifano, or Hagios Epiphanios (the ancient Cape 
Akamas). The breadth of this part of the Island varies from 80 to 50 
miles, its most southern point being Cape delle Gatte (the ancient 
Curias), and its most northern point Capo KormaoMti (the ancient 
Crommyon), which is 45 miles distant from Cape Anemur in Cilicia. 
The rest of the island forms a hom-like projection, extending for 
about 20 miles in length with a breadth of from 2 to 5 miles, 
terminating in Cape Andrea (the ancient Dimurutum), off which lie 
two small islets called Kleides, or * the keys of Cyprus.’ This part of 
the island, which is rugged, mountainous, and rocky, takes a north- 
OBstern direction, and lies nearly in a line with Cape Khanzir, the 
most southern point of the Amanus Mountains on the coast of Syria. 
The distance mm Cbpe Andrea to Cape Khanzir is about 75 miles; 
but the nearest part of tho Syrian coast, in the neighbourhood of 
I^takieb, is only about 80 miles distant from Cape Andrea. The 
island is about 280 miles north from the Damietta mouth of the Kile. 
A range of mountains runs through the island in the direction of its 
length, keeping closer to the north than to the south coast. These 
mountains, colled Olympus by the ancients, now Stavro-Yuno and 
Sonta-Croce, are according to some more than 7000 feet, to others 
more than 10,000 feet above the sea. On Mount Santa-Croco, 18 miles 
north of Lamaka, is a church said to have been founded by Helena, 
the mother of Constantine: another summit, 6 miles from Zerini, 
or Ghimeb, near tite north coast, has a monasteiy and an old castle 
upon it, from which th»e is a splendid view. The northern slope of 
these mountains is bold and ragged : the southern side is still more 
BO, jnesenting a deeply-serrated oxitttne with thickly-wooded steeps, 
diversified by preoipitoua masses of limmtone and deep picturesque 
vatteys, in wbion grow the wnoisBus, the anemone, and t^ ranunoulus. 
The most extensive plidn, called Messarea, is in the south-east part of 
the ishmd, and is watei^ by the river Pedhoui^ which is h^ever 
nearly dry in summer, like all the orimr rivers of the island. Another 
level tract, watered by Hie Tretus, lay to the south of the former, near 
the ancient city of OHium. 

Strabo (Casaub., 682, Ac.) gives the following enumeration of the 
towns of Cyprus in bis time. On the north coast, east of Cape Aoa- 
ma^ were AndnoS, SoH, with a harbour founded by Phalerus and 
Aoamas of Athens; Limenia, inland; then east of Cape Crommyon, 
Lanathus, built by the Lacedemonians; next Agidu% Aphrodisium, 
and Corrasla; ean the last was a mountain arc oape* wled Olym¬ 
pus, wttn a temple of Venus upon it, which women were forbidden to 
enter. Turning thence towards the south was Sslemis, at the mouth 
of the Pedttsu^ (me of tlm principal oitiee of the island, said to have 
been built by Teuoer,. an eiugnat from the island of flalamiB. Kear 


I the mouth of the t^odissus was Ammoedrostos, tite name of whioh 
remaina in the corrupt form of Eamagosta. Proceeding southward 
was another Arsinoe, with a port; next came Leueolla, near Cape 
Pedalium, a lofty table-laad, called the * Table of Venus.’ West qf 
j^gmium was Citium, with a harbour that could be dosed. Citium 
vnw a large town, and the birthplace of Zeno the Stoic. West of 
Citium was Amai^us. Inland was Fuses, and another m o« i nta i w 
called Olympus Sailing round C^>e Curiae to the west was the town 
of Curium, with a port, built by the AegivL Here the coast turns to 
the north-west, looking towards Rhodes, and had the towns of Treta, 
Boosoura, and Old Paphos (Palmaphoe); then Capo Zcjihyrium; and 
next to it another Aninoe, with a pori, temple, and sacred grove; 
and New Paphoe, built by Agapenor, 80 stadia by land from Old 
Paphoa [Ba7FoJ The north-Mstem part of the island was called 
the Akto of the Greeks, from the tradition that Teuoer landed upon 
it with his colonists. [A<mu]f, voL L col. 59.^ 

Moat of the above towns, and others which Strabo has left out, 
have long sinco disappeared. The present towns of Cyi>rui|^are the 
following:— Ze/koaia, vulgarly called Nikoaia, the capital of Hie island, 
and tho residence of the Turkish governor, which is near the atte of 
the ancient Letra, or Leuooira. Its population is not more than 
16,000. The town stands in the centre of the island, in a plain sur¬ 
rounded by mountains. Lefkosia was tho residence of the kings of 
Cyprus of the Lusiguan dynasty, and was then much laiger than at 
present: the Venetians destroyM part of it in order to strengthen 
the remainder. It is now three miles in circumference. The church 
of St. Sophia, a fine gothic building, is converted into a mosque : the 
monuments of the Lusignans in it ore sadly mutilated. There are 
also a fiue bazaar, a khan for travellers, several Greek churches and 
convents, a Roman C^tholio church, and the palace of tho governor, 
on the portal of which is still seen the Venetian lion in stpnc. The 
baeiioned walls erected by the Venetians still stand. The streets are 
narrow and dirty, and many of tho fine old mansions are crumbling 
to decay. Carpet^ cotton prints, and morocco leather are the chim 
industrial products; thero is soma trade in raw cotton and wine. The 
Greek archbishop of Lefkosia is metropolitan of the whole island. 
Famagoata, on the east coast, a few miles south of old Salamis, and 
not far from the site of the ancient Tamassus, once famous for its 
copper mines, is a town once atn>ngly fortified by the Vonctiaha^ but 
now much depopulated and decayed. The Venetian palace and most 
of the churches are now in ruins, and the fortifications are now insig¬ 
nificant. Lamaia, or Lamika, near the site of old Citium, near the 
south coast, and 24 miles S. from Lefkosia, is a thriving place, being 
the residence of the European consuls and factors, and the seat of the 
chief t(^e. ^The port of Lamaka is at Salines, about a mile and a 
hrif from it. A Greek bishop resides at Lamaka, aud there are also 
some Catholic churches in the town. Tho houses are built chiefly of 
clay, and only one stoty high above the ground-floor, on account of 
tho earthquakes to which the island is subject. The interior of the 
houses however is comfortable, the apartments are paved with white 
marble, and almost every house has a garden, of whioh the Cypriotea 
are very fond. The principal exports consist of cotton, wine, the beat 
of which is produced near Limasol, salt, com, opium, turpentine, silk, 
and fmit: population about 3080. Limiaao, or Limaaol, near the 
ancient Amathus, 42 miles S.W. from Lamaka, has a good harbour, but 
the town is a heap of ruins: in tho country hereabouts the vine and 
other fruit-trees flourish; carob-troes are especially abundant. Baffo, 
or New Paphos, has been already noticed. [Baffo.] On tho north 
coast' is Zerini, or Okirneh, the ancient Ceriuia, with a fort and a 
small harbour, from which there is some traffic with the opposite 
coast of Coramaoia. Besides these, there are a few Greek villages and 
several monasteries scattered about the island. 

The soil of Cyprus is naturally fertile; formerly under the Venetians 
it maintained a population of nearly 1,000,000; but the number of 
inhabitants in 1850 was only 140,00(^ about 100,000 of whom 
are Greelu, and 30,000 Turks, and the remainder Catholics and 
Maronites. From neglect and oppression, the inhabitants an 
in a state of Hic greatest miseiy. Many districts of the island 
an uninhabited and of course uncultivated wastes or hlothad 
with he a t h, thyme, and other aromatic plante. Cotton of the 
finest quality, excellent wine, and all kinds of fruit an produced; 
but agriculture is in a must backward state. The avonge annual 
yield of com is about 11^000 quartora. Beridea the p^uotiona 
i ^t namoA, modder, opium, co^ynth, oranges, lemons, pome¬ 
granates^ Aemp, tobacco, Ae., un grown. The oarob-tree {Onratonia 
SiUqna) abounds in some distriets ; its auoenlent pods an exported 
to Egypt and Syria, while the pulp, which is csJled St. John's Bread, 
and resembles manna, tt used as an avtiola of food. Other products 
are olive-oil, pitch, wool, oheass^ raisias, and silk. On tiie mountains 
are forests of fine timber. One of th^ moa* important plants of the 
island in respect to its economical nsea la the Ferula Greaea (the ancient 
and still called NarthSka): of t8e stalks the Cypriot forms a 
great part of his household fhmtton; and the pith is u^ instead of 
tinder for oonveyfaig fin from one place to another, os taught by 
Prometheus of old. (.Aaohylus, *Prom.,’ 109-111.) Sheep and cattle 
thrive. In ancient timea (>rpms was fmous for its valuable copfw 
mines as well as for gold, auvar, and predotis stones, including tte 
diamond, emerald, jaq^, opal, and agate. -Copper, asbestos talc, 
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rook'CiTBtal, and Tarioua other minemis are now known to exiat^but no 
minea are allowed to be worked. Salt ia made on the aea-ahore to 
the amount of about 10,000 tone annually. Qamo and fish 
plentifuL The ialand ia infeoted with awaltw, tarantulas, and venor"^~ 
apidera; and aometimea almost every green herb and leaf ia dev< 
by blouda of loouata from the neighbouring continent. The di 
is oold in winter, owing to the winds that blow from the mountama 
of Asia Minor and Syria. In tiie plains the heat of summer ia 
exoemive, but it is moderated the sea breeaea; rain ia very rare in 
aommer, a||d aa irrigation ia neglected of course there is then very 
little ve^um. Some dhatriota nte unhealthy, from want of drainage, 
and the consequent malaria. The total vafue of the exports in 1841 
was fi6,59Sl., and of the imports, 25,3271. 

Cyprus appears to have been colonised by the Phoonicians at an 
early period, and the island, or a portion of it, seema to have been 
aubjed to them even down to the ^me of l^lomon. Their chief 
town Citinrn is supposed to have been the most andent city in Cyprus, 
and to be the ChUtim mentioned in the Old Testament. IM rums are 
seen between Lamaka and its port Solinea. Phomioian inscriptions 
have been found in the foundauons of a fort, which defnided a laige 
basin or harbour now nearly filled up. Lieutenant Leycester (‘ London 
Qeographiool Jouma],' voL xxiL) found in Cyprus inscriptions of 
the eamest times—Cuneiform and Phoanioian. Ethiopians are also 
mentioned aa forming port of the population, but it is difficult to say 
euotly who ore designated under this name. Greek colonies afterwards 
settled on.the coast. According to Strabo it was divided among 
several petty t 3 rTants, who wera at times at war with and sometimes 
allied to the neighbouring pow^ of Asia Minor and Greece. Amasia, 
king of Eg^pt, invaded Cyprus and took Citium Herod.,’ ii. 162), 
and it was probably be who introduced the Etmopian or African 
settlers. The island became subject to the Persians (* Herod.,’ v. 108), 
and afterwards submitted to Alexander the Great, upon whose deatlx 
it fell with Egypt to the share of Ptolemy the son of Lagua It 
continued under the Ptolemies, sometimes united with Egypt, and 
sometimes under a separate prince of the same dynasty. The last of 
these princes, brother to F^lemy Auletes, Idng of Egypt, inourred 
the enmity of P. Clodiua Pulcher, who being taken prisoner by the 
Cilician pirates, sent to the king of Cyprus for money to pay his 
ransom. The king sent a sum which was too little. Clodius having 
recovered his liberty by other means, when he became tribime of the 
people obtained a decree to be passed for reducing Cyprus to a Roman 
province. (Strabo, 684; and Dion, xxxviii 30.) M. Cato was sent 
to take possession of it. The king on hearing of this design put 
himself to death before Cato's arrival. Cato seized upon the treasury, 
which was well filled, and sent a large booty to Borne. Cyprus thus 
became a Roman province. On the division of the empire it fell to 
the lot of the Byzantine emperor^ and after several vicissitudes 
became a separate jninoipality under a branch of the Comneni. Richard 
of Englwd took it in 1191, and sold it to the Templars, whose 
oppression drove the people to revolt. Richard resumed the 
sovereignty, and gave it to Guy of Lusig^nan, th6 expelled king of 
Jerusalem, in 1192. The Lxisiguans retained it for nearly three 
centuries, which was a flourishing period for Cyprus. John HI. of 
Lusi^nan died in 1468, leaving the kingdom to Charlotte, his only 
legitimate child, who married her cousin Louis, count of Geneva, 
second eon of the Duke of Savoy and of Anna of Cyprua She was 
solemnly crowned at Lefkosia in 1460, but was soon after expelled by 
her natural brother James, assisted bv the Mamelukes of Egypt. 
James married Catharine Comoro, the daughter'of a Venetian 
merchant, who brought him a dowry of 100,000 gold ducats. On 
this occasion the Venetian senate adopted Catharine Comoro as 
dau^ter of St Mark, and the marriage was celebrated in 1471. In 
1473 James died, and his wife soon after was delivered of a son, of 
whom the republic of Venice assumed the guudianship, and Venetian 
troo|w were sent to garrison the towns of the island. The child 
dying while an infant the senate persuaded Catharine, in 1489, to 
abdicate the soyerdgnty in favour of tike rraublic, and to retire to 

* “ of her days in a princely 

style on a liberal pension. Meantime Charlotte Lusignan had retired 
to Rome, where she died in 1487, bequeathing her daims to Charles, 
duke of Savoy, in consequence of which the sovereigns of that 
^masty assume to tikis daythetitleof kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem. 
The Venetians kept possession of C^nu ‘till 1670, when Selim 11. 
sent a powerful force to invade ^e iwrad. Thn Shirks took Lefkosia 
' by storm, and massacred about 20,000 people. They then laid siege 
to If amagnsta, which was long and gallantly defended by the proveditoiv 
mneral, Marcantonio Brsgadino. At last, in August 1671, the 
yenetionswore obliged to capitulate, on condition of being sent safely 
home. The x>asha Mustwha sigpied the capitulation, but when 
BtUjadmo with the other Venetian officers repaired to his tent to 
j^vs^the keys, he had them all seized and put to death; except 
BnesAm, whom after some days he caused to bo led nak^ to the 
Mii^fi%m*Fama^sta, where in the pidia’s presence the executioner 
09gaii to Imv him alive. Bragadino expired in the midst of the 
torment^, which he endured to the last wHh the gnreatest oonstanty. 
Bu duiL..-WM vitli straw and hung-up to tho yard-vni of tho 
admiral’s vessri, in which Mustapha returned to Constantinople. 
Venice raised a monument to the memory of Bngndino in the 


church of Ben tMovannl e Paolo; and his relatives after a time 
ransomed his skin, which was filaced in the monument. From that 
time the Turiis have remained in pcasesdou of Cyprus. Cyprus now 
forms a pashalio in ^ Evalet of the Djfandri, or islands which are 
.governed by the Capitan Pasha. 

(Mariti,2Wv«fr; PaiHita, MuOoirt Venetianej Botta, SloriaePItedia; 
iSaegeegor, Commercial SMietieej Dietionctry c/ QretSt and Roman 
Oeography.) 

CYR, ST., a village near Versailles, in Iriince, criebrated for its 
royal abbey, an institution founded by Louis XlV., at tiie desire of 
Madame de Maintenon, for the education of you^ ladies of noble 
birth. Previous to the foundation of this establishment, St. Cyr was 
composed only of some peasants’ cottsgm, with the chAteau of the 
lord of the vilify. The institution was for 250 young ladies who 
could show a noble descent of ,four generations on the father's side : 
they were received between the'ages of seven and twelve years, and 
maintained, instructed, and fumiriied with everything till they reached 
the age of twenty. The g^ls were instructed by about forty nuns. 
On quitting the establishment they received a dowry of a thousand 
crowns. The buildings of the abbey were designed by JulM Hordouin 
Mansard, tiie orohitect of Louis XIV., and consisted of twelve 
principal piles of building, forming five courts, with extensive gardens 
attached. The buildings were commenced in 1685 and completed in 
a year; 2500 workmen were engaged in the work. Louis XIV. was in 
the habit of viutiug Madame de Maintenon in a pavilion in the g;arden; 
and in the buildings of tiie institution the young ladies used to perform 
the ’Esther’ of Racine, whose * Atiialie’ was tjso written for them, 
though only performed by them twice, and that without dresses, and 
not in their theatre. Madame do Maintenon passed the close of her 
life at St. Cyr, and dying there in 1719, was buried in the choir of 
the church, where a long epitaph, in French and Latin, was inscribed 
to her praise. 

This establishment was suppressed at the Revolution, and the 
building^ wore at first devoted to the purpose of a military hospital, 
subsidiary to the Hdtel Royal of Paris. In 1814 Napoleon transferred 
hither the military school of,Fontainebloau, and the restored Bourbons 
sanctioned the change. The pupils, who are admitted after passing an 
examination, amount to 350. They enter between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty, and about 140 leave the institution every year, who are 
appointed to regiments as vacancies occur. 

CYRENA'lCA, a region of North Africa, comprehending the country 
between the Great Syrtis and the Gulf of Platea, now Bomba. The 
western limits between Cyrenalca and the Oaithaginian dominions 
were fixed at the Philwnorum Arse at the bottom of the Great Syrtis, 
and its eastern limits towards Egypt seem to have been about the 
Catabathmus Major. Cyrene, Teuohira, and Hesperis were the earliest 
Greek oolomea Barca was a colony of Cyrene, mixed with Libyan 
aborigines. Afterwards, under the Ptolemies, Teuohira took the 
name of Arsinoe, Hesperis was called Berenice, and the port of Barca 
became the city of Ptolemals, and drew to it most of the inhabitants 
of Barca itselfi The port of Cyrene, called Apollonia, became also an 
important town. From these five cities, Cyrene, Apollonia, Ptolemala, 
Arsinoii, and Berenice, the country was sometimes called Pentapolis. 
The interior was peopled by Libyan tribes. There were also other 
towns mentioned as having existed in this countty in the Roman 
period, such as Damis, Havana, Neapolis, Thiiitii^ Ac.; but their 
site is not well ascertained, except Damis, which ia believed to have 
been where Dema is now. [Baroa.] 

As the traveller approaches Bengazi from the south, leaving behind 
the sandy tracts of the Syrtis, which oontinne to spread inland in an 
eastern direction, ho entera a new r^on of hills and ploiiu fit for 
cultivation, and covered with vegetation. The coast stretches to the 
north-east, forming a curvilinear projection which advances into tho 
Mediterranean, between the Great Syrtis to the west and the Gulf of 
Bomba to the east. The chord of this curve firom Bengazi to Bomba 
is about 150 miles, but the sweep of the coast is above 200 miles. A 
ridge of mountains from 800 to 1100 feet high be^finato the south-east 
of Bengazi, and extends to the north-east in a diagonal direction to 
the shore, being distant from Bengazi about fourteen miles, from 
Teuohira five times, from Ptolometa about two miles, and tiien comes 
close to the sea at Ras Sem, oontinuing along the coast to Apollonia, 
and as Ikr as Dema. FarUier inland ia another ranges nearly 2000 feet 
above tiie sea, which forms the plateau on whioh pjione stood, uid 
which declines gpradually tofnuds the east, and blends witii the lower 
one near Cape Bqjebom It then joins the mountains of el 

Kebir, the (3atabathmus Major (Gxoater Aodlivlty) of the anoientB, 
whioh run through Mannarioa in a soatii*«aat direction to the Oasis 
of Siwah. To the south and south-west the mountains of Cyrene 
slope gradually to the level of the Liltyaa Desert and of the sandy 
tract whidi bordem the Great Syrtis. According to Paoho, tiie 
gpreatest breadth of the hilly s^on firom north to south is between 
seventy and eighty miles. Towards the north both the higher and 
lower rldg^es are frequently broken by deep wads, or chasms, through 
whioh the winter torrents rush to tiie sea. In these chasms or valleys 
grow a vast number of«pine-trees, generally smaU, tiiough some are 
large enough for top-maata of a man-of-war. The lar^sat of timae 
chasma is near Cape Baa Sem, with a peranniidatream running through 
it, wUoh is suppliM firom the fountain of Cyrene. dusters of date- 
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trees ore seen near Bengaei and Dema. The road ihim Bengasi to 
Toera or Teuohira and Ftolemeta lies through a rery fetwe and 
beautiful country, though a oofiparatively small part of it is culti- 
yated. It is a plain, thickly covered with wood and flowering shrubs., 
stretching from the sea to the foot of the mountains, and narrowing ] 
every mile as we proceed towards Ftolemeta, where the hi{|h land 
comes very dose to the ^a. The whole length of the plam ftom 
Bengasi to Ftolemeta is 65 miles. The sides of the mountains also 
are thickly clothed with wood, chiefly pine of various kinds, and 
numerous shrubs, among which the juniper abounds. Ravines whose 
sides are covered with wood and verdure cross the road very frequently 
in their course from the mountains to the sea, most of which must bo 
impassable in the rainy seasons, os there is nothing like a bridge over 
any of them. Open spaces, some of considerable extent, also occur 
occasionally in the woods; they wore probably once cultivated, but 
are now thickly covered with grasses of various kinds, among which 
oats grow spontaneoudy, as well as a species of wild artichoke, which 
is oaten raw by the Arabs. Several towers of very solid construction 
are soattmj^ dong this road. 

Of the^e towns of the Fentapolis, Bengasi is generally believed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Hesperis, afterward called Berenice, of 
which there ore hardly any remains above ground. [Bxnoazi.] In 
the neighbourhood of Bengasi tliere are some curious chasms or pits 
smtk in the rook 60 or 70 feet below the plain, with excellent soil at 
the bottom covered with trees and rich vegetotion, and which seem 
to answer the description which 8cylax gives of the gardens of the 
Hesperides. The next town On the coast is Toera, the ancient Teuohira, 
afterwards called Araino€, which although totally deserted is still com* 
plctoly inclosed, except on the sea or north side, by walls of uncommon 
solidity and thickness, strengthened at intervals by quadrangular 
towers, twenty-six in number, and is entered by two strong-built 
gateways placed opposite to each other on the east and west sides of 
the walls. The circuit of Teuchira is about a mile and a half. It is 
situated on a plain about four miles from the foot of the mountains. 
The’interior of Teuchira has been utterly destroyed, and the few 
remains, among which are those of a handsome Christian <^urch, are 
not distinct enough to give an idea* of the former buildings. The 
line of some of the streets however is distinctly traced. We know 
very little about the history of Teuchira or of the epoch of its final 
destniction. The walls were repaired by Justinian, in doing which 
blocks of stone and marble have been introduced, many of thorn 
bearing Greek inscriptions, which evidently formed part of much 
older buildings. A number of quarries with excavated tombs Sre 
seen outside of the city walls. There is no appearance of a pAt at 
Teuchira, and the position of the coast is such as not to afford shelter 
to vessels. PtoUmtta, or Tolm^a, the ancient Ptolemala, is also ruined; 
several of the buildings however are partly standing, such as a lofty 
gateway, an amphitheatre, two theatres, a palace or large building, the 
Inner court of which retains its tesselatod pavement; several columns 
ure still erect, and a number of others are thrown down in heaps. 
Though the walls of Ftolemeta have been thrown down their line can 
be traced in many places, but nowhere do they rise more than a foot 
above the ground. Ftolema'is was originally the port of Barca, which 
latter is mentioned as one of the five cities of the Fentapolis, though 
it was inhabited by a mixed Greek and Libyan race. Ptolemais and 
Barca have been confounded by some geographers, but Ftolemasus 
distinguishes them, and Scylax says that Barca was 100 stadia from 
the sea. Under the Ptolemies of Bgypt the port of Barca i^umed 
the name of Ftolemais; and in the vicissitudes of the country the 
Oree^ population of Barca withdrew to Ftolemais, which flomished 
through its maritime trade. Fomponius Mela mentions Ftolemais, 
and not'Barca, among the' cities of Fentapolis. [Baroa.] Ftolemeta 
lies in a delightful position at the foot of the hills, and on a slope 
stretching to tixe sea between two romantic wads, wadys, or ravines. 
Its extent as far as can be traced was about one square mile; but the 
whole space is now oveigibwn with wild vegetation, with patches of 
com here and there among the ruins. The Arabs sow the com and 
leave it to the winter raips, and they return at harvest time to cut 
and carry it oft There are several large cisterns in good preservation, 
which were restored by Justinian, and now afford a supply of good 
water. 

The rood from Ftolemeta to Cyrene leads up a romantic valley, the 
sides of which are thickly clothed with pines, olive-trees, and various 
kinds of laurel, interspersed with (dustera of luxuriant honeysuckles, 
myrtle, arbutus, juniper, and a variety of wild roses, and then opens 
into the plain of Me^e, a large and fertile tract about five miles 
in breadth, on the summit of the first range of mountainB, with pools 
and small lakes formed by the waters from the upper ridge. The 
Arabs encamp here^ and partly sow the ^und with com and use 
the rest as pasturea From the plain of Merdje the path follows the 
track of the ancient road in a north-east direotlon, leading through a 
succession of hills and fine valleys to Ohrennah, the Arab name for 
Oifrene, On approaohing Ohrennah the oountey becomes more clear of 
wood, the valleys produce fine crops of baiiw, and the hills afford 
excellent pasture for cattle. A plant three le^ high, perhape the 
silphium of the ancients, and resembling in shape the henuock, grows 
hero in great abundance. The position of Cyrene is one of the finest 
that can be imagined, being on the edge of the upper range of hill^ 


about 8Q0 feet above the lower range. Below the town the hill slopes 
down towards the north, forming several natural terraces one below 
the other, and terminating with a fine sweep of table-land, which 
I the summit of the lower range, and which is covnod with 
with scattered tracts of corn and verdant paaturva Ravines 
sides are overgrown with trees iuterseot the country 
&. various directions, and form tiie ch&nnels of mountain streams. 
This table-land extends east and west as far as tiie eye can reach, and 
to the north after stretching about five miles it descends abruptly to 
the sea. The slope of the lower ridge, which runs along the coast of 
Cyrena'ica, is here thickly covered with wood. It» h^ght is about 
1000 feet, so that Cyrene is about 1800 feet above the sea, of which 
it commands an extensive view. The ledges or terraces of the upper 
ridge afforded room for roads or drives sweeping along the sides of 
the mountain, and the tracks of the chariot wheels are still impressed 
upon the rock. The remaina of Cyrene occupy a vast extent of 
ground, but they have been sadly disfigured by the hand of man. 
Innumerable tombs eitiier built of stone or excavated in the rock 
encircle the town, and are ranged on each side of the avenues leading 
to it. In some of these excavations paintings have been found in 
good preservation, representing funeral games, bunting parties, several 
sketches of private life, and allegorical subjects. The costumes aro 
beautifully rendered, and the colours very brilliant. Within the 
precincts of the ancient town are the remains of a bath built of brick, 
of which some parts of the vaulted work are still left, aume towers 
or forts, a very large hypogeum picturesfiuely situated on the extre¬ 
mity of the only grove that is found on the plateau, several largo 
temples of tho Doric order, two small excavated temples of the 
Roman period with Christian emblems, two theatres, an amphitheatre, 
and an aqueduct, but all sadly damaged; in fact the whole of tho 
existing remains are at present little more than one mass of ruins, 
and the tombs afford the most perfect examples of Qreman art now 
remaining in Cyrene. A quantity of prostrate columns, statues, 
capitals, rilievi, and inscriptions are scattered about tho ground, but 
the statues are mutilated, and many of them want their heads, which 
the Arabs have cut off. There are two copious springs, from one of 
which, supposed to lie the Fountain of A|>ollo, the water flows into a 
subterraneous channel, and then issues out ou the other side of the 
mountain. 

Tho country around Cyrene must Lave been in the time of its 
splendour a complete gallon, and it is easy to conceive how the 
people of such a country became so much addicted to luxuiy and 
pleasure os they are lepoited to Lave been. Even now in its wild 
state “ the rich ochrish r^ soil, watered by rivulets gushing ou every 
side, brings forth a rich vegetation which pierces the mossy rocks, 
clothes tho hills, extends in rich pastures, or develops itself in forests 
of dark juniper, green thaya, and pale olive-trees. The modem name 
of the Cyrena'ica, ‘Jebel Akhdw,' that is, the Green Mountaui, 
expressly indicates its rich and smiling aspect.” (Facho.) 

Cyrene was govcniefl by kings, from its foundation by fiattiis, who 
died about B.C. 591, to about B.C. 450, when the government appears 
to have changed to a republic. (Aristotelos, ‘ Politic.,' vi. 4.) The 
subsequent history of Cyreue seems to have been a series of changes 
and internal troubles till after the time of Alexander, when it became 
subject to Egypt iu the reigu of the first Ptolemiciw, and so it continued 
till Ptolemeeus Fhyscon, whose natui'al sou Apion being in possession 
of the chief power, gave it into the hands of the Romans about B.c. 97. 
Strabo says (S37, c) that in^ his time tho kingdom of Cyreue, with 
Crete, formed a Roman province. Cyrene appears to have gradually 
declined under the Romans as the maritime towns of tho Fentapolis 
rose iu importance. It afterwards sufiered greatly, and was in a 
great measure ruined during the insurrections of the Jews under tho 
reigns of Ti^iyan and Hadrian; the province was depopulated when 
Hadrian colonised it afresh, at which time it is probable thac many 
of the buildings of Cyrene were restored, for there is a variety of 
Greek and Roman style observable in them as well as iu the sculptures. 
The Jews wore at one time very numerous in Cyreuai'ea ; they hail 
settled in it in tho time of the Ptolemies, and chiefly resided at 
Berenice, where they formed a distinct community governed by two 
archons. 
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In the 4th centuiy Syneaiuii^ bishop of Ftolema'is, one of the most 
eloquent of the earl^ fathers, deploim the ruin and depopulation of 
Qyreno, hastened by jbhe oppressions of'the Bysantine goveroont. It 
was in his time that C^yrene was destroyed by an invasion of some 
barbarous hordes of the interior of Libya, whose women were armed 
as well as the men, who destroyed all before them, and only sfuired 
the male children to recruit their ranks. (Synesii, ‘ Opera,' p. 800.) 
HiOBO of tho inhabitants of Cyraie who .c^capoil took refuge at 
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Ptolemata. The^ barbujaiu beBicgad Ptoltmaiii, in whioh SynesiuB 
had reraainod faithful to hia flo(^ and they ware repulsed. In the 
early part of the 7th century the Persians uxkler Khoaroo Purreea, 
after overrunning Egypt, invaded the Pentapolis and depopulated the 
country. The Saracens afterwards oompleted the work of thf 
Persisms, and t^e towns of the Pentapolis have remained in ruial 
ever since. How the nomad Arahs wander about the whole region, 
which ia nominally subject to the beya of Bengasi and of Dema, who 
ore dependents of ^e pasha of Tripoli ApoUonia, afterwards 8om», 
and now oi^d^ dfcwM Sou$a, waa the port of Cyrene, from whicn it 
ie about 12’^ues diatant. The ancient rood leading to it still remains. 
Apollonia Ues at the bottom of an open bay, protected however by 
two small islands in front of the town. The town is ruined, but the 
grater part of the wall ia standing, and there are remains of two 
Christian <^urcbes (the columns of which are of fine marble), of a 
basilica, a fort, da The Oasis of Aujilah, to the south of the desert 
of Barca, was reckoned part of Cyrena'ica. 

(Facho, Vojfoge dans la Marmariqu* st la CyrCnalque; Della Celia, 
Viaggio da Tripoli alls Ft'ontiert di Sgilto ; Beeohey, HxpedUion to tht 
North Coast of Africa.^ 

CY'EITS. [Aras; Kur; BBXPAwn.} 

CYTBEBA. [Ionian Islands.] 

CY'ZICUS (also called Cgzicwii^ an ancient town of Asia Minor, 
built on an island in the Propones near the coast of Mysia, which 
was joined to the miunlond by two bridges. An isthmus gi^nally 
formed itself, aud the island became a peniosula. It is said to have 
been a Milesian colony, formed in the 8th century u.c. Strabo 
(Casaub., 675) speaks of CyKious*a8 worthy of being numbered among 
the first cities of Asia for its sizc^ beauty, and splendour, and for the 

S ;oodno8s of its laws. It beoame earW allied to Rome, and remmned 
aithfhl in its alliance. It withstood aU Bie power of Mithridates who 
besieged it, and the brave rosistence of the citizens gave time to 
L. Lucullus to come up with his anny and drive him back into Pontus. 
The Romans, grateful for the fidelity of Cyzicus, not only respected 
its liberties, but gave it an increase of territory, which extended, 
according to Strabo, to the east, as far as the lake Dascylitis, and to 


Ptolemais, in whioh Synesius 
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the west, beyond the .^sepus into Troas as for os Adrasteia. To the 
south it reached Miletopolis. The town of Cyzicus was built partly 
on the sea-coast and partly on a hill; its site is now covered with 
chony orchards and vineyards; there are some remaims and among 
others a theatre, an amphitheatre, and some massive substructions. 
On the same island, or peninsula, west of Cyzicus, was another Greek 
colony called Artoce, the site of which is now oceupied by the 
miserable town of Erdek. The island, or peninsula, was also called 
Cyzicus. (Pococke; Scstini; Leake, Ana ilftnor; Hamilton, Amm^cA^s.) 

CZEGLED, a la»e market-town in tho county of Pesth in Hun¬ 
gary, and circle of Ketskem^t, stands near the point 47° Ky N. lak, 
19° 48' E. long. A station on the Vienna, Peeth, and Szolnok railway, 
is called after tho town, and is 47 miles S.E. from Pesth; but Czegled 
lies a little way south of the staticgi so called. It has a Roman 
Catholic and a Calvinist church, several handsome buildings, and 
contains about 13,000 inbahitanta^ or 16,500 including the commune. 
The country around it is well cultivated, and produces muoh grain 
and ^ a great quantity of common red wine. The breweries are 
considerable. The town is about 20 miles N. from Ketskemdt, or 
Kecskemet. 

CZERNAQORD. [Montenmro.] 

CZEUNIGOF (pronounoed Tschemigof'U formerly part of Uie 
Ukraine, now a government wr province of Little Russia^ lying between 
50° *0^nd 53“ 20' N. lak, 80* 10' end 84° 40' E. long., ia bounded 
N. by MobileV and Smolendi, E. by Orel and Kursk, S. by Poltava, 
Kiev and Minsk. The government contains an arSa of 
21,167 square miles, and had an estimated popuhttion in 1840 of 

1 , 480 , 000 . V V 

The genei^ charao^ of the surfisoe is a lev^ oeoasionally inter- 
mpted oy and rising into high land as it approaohes the elevaUd 

banjpi of the Dnieper, its south-western boundary. With the exception 
of somg Jkody teacts, the subsoU is clay, which is well covered 
with and presents a succession of luxuriant arahle and 

pasture Mands. On the banks of the Dnieper the chalk, slate, and 
' predominates. Most of the * ‘ ' 


water Czemigof empty tiiemselves into the Dnieper. The Ipout 
drains the north-westeni district, and enters the Soj, a feeder of the 
Dnieper, in the government -of Mofatlev, at Nov-Bitiitza. But the 
principal river ox the interior of Czemigof iz the Desna, a navigable 
stream, whioh enterk^ the provinoe in tho north-east from Orel, 
traverses it nearly in its whole length in a soutii-westerly direotion, 
and enters the Dnieper a few miles above the oity of Kiev. The 
waters of the Desna are increased by those of the Snof, Oatre, Seim, 
and Sudost. Czemigof abounds in small streams, aud in natural 
sheets of water, none however large enough to be called lakes. 

The climate is dry, mild, and aalubrioiu; but the orops sometimes 
suffer from locusts. Agrioulture and grazing constitute the principal 
pursuit of the inhabitants; com of all kind^ particularly lye, barley, 
and oats, are grown, and the yearly produce is estimated at three 
millions of quarters, of which upwaras of two millions are consumed 
in the country itself. Hemp in large quantities, flax, tobacco, peas 
and beani^ linseed, and hops are also rai^. Mdons (md the oom- 
nonor sorts of fruit are plentiful, but the grape does not ripen 
jufilcieutly for wine. There is here a peculiarly flue spejgpe of the 
cherry, called Tsherasun, from which brandy and sugar aiA>btained. 
The woods and forests yield an abundance of excellent timber, 
charcoal, potash, and tar. Horses and cattle are reared in great 
numbers; the horse is of the small, active, and hardy breed of the 
Ukraine and well adapted fur the use of light cavalry, and sumo fine 
studs are kept by the nobility. The ox is of a flue breed, and is here 
used fur the plough exclusively. Large herds of sheep and swine are 
kept. Bees are very numerous, and much honey and wax are gathered. 
Of minerals Czemigof pusaessos iron, alum, saltpetre, porcelain earth, 
potter’B-clay, chalk, and slate. 

There are scarcely any serfs in this government. The Greek is the 
predominant form of faith, and ecclesiaBtical afiMrs are directed by 
tho archbishop of Czemigof and Heshin. 

The inhabitants generally make their own clothing and utensils. 
Manufacturing industry increases slowly in the province; the principal 
products of this kind are linen, broadclotlu, leather, glass,* and 
beetroot sugar. The fondn^ of tho people for ardent spirits has 
occasioned the ostabliahmenV of a great number of distilleries here 
as in other parts of Russia. There is some internal trade, which 
mostly centres at Neshin, where four latge fairs ai'c held in the course 
of the year. The exports, consisting principally of horses, cattle, 
swine, ^low, wool, ski^ bristles, grain and meal, honey and wax, 
potash, hemp and hempseed, aud brandy, are considerable. 

Czemigof is one of the privileged governments, the ancient prero- 
gatites of the nobility having been confirmed to them in 1802, and 
the Cossak inhabitants enjoying the privil^e of distilling brandy 
in any spot they please, without its being deemed an infringement 
on the crown monopoly. The province is placed under a civil 
governor, who is a counciUox of state, and resides at Czemigof the 
capital 

The govemmont is divided into 12 circles. The capital, Ckemigof, 
is noticed in the next article. Among the other towns we notice the 
following:— NaJtin, Ntgin, or Nieahin, stfuids on the Oster, and has 
15 churches and 10,000 inhabitants, who oatry on a large trade in 
soap, leather, preserves, and liqueurs. The town is surrounded by 
walls, and has a cathediid, several oonvents, an hospital, aud a collegz. 
Oluckof, on afeeder of the near the eastern boundary, is surrounded 

by an earthen wall, and has 12 churches and about 9000 inhabitants. 
Novgorod-Sevarsk, on the Desna, has 8000 inhabitants, and an active 
trade in com, hemp, and lime. Siarodtd, on the Babinza, has about 
4500 inhabitants. Mglin, on the Sudenka, a feeder of the Ipoui^ has 
4 eburohea and about 5000 inhabitants. Bttturin ia noticed in a 
separate article. [Baturin.] Oster, the junction of the Oster and 
the Desna, 40 miles S. from Czemigof, has a population of 4000. 

CZERNIGOF, the capital of the government of Czemigof in Russia, 
is situated on the elevated banks of tiie Desna, in 51° 27 H. lak, 
31° 15' E. long., about 80 miles N.H.E. from Kiev, and has about 
10,000 inhabitant^ many of whom are Jews. It is surrounded by a- 
rampart of earth, which is converted iutq walks. It was built in 
the year 1024, and is aooounted the oldest town in European Russia. 
In its centre stands a high hill with a oasilo on its summit; it has 
several churches, among which is the cathedral, a well-built edifice, 
in whidi the remains of St. Theodosius are d^osited. There are 
also four monasteries, a gymnasium, an ecolesiairtical semiiuuy, wi^ 
a printing establishment attached to it, an Imperial Orphan ai^lum, 
a riding-school, a meohsnios aohool for 400 pupils^ and savmal 
establishmenta Ibr ths indigenk The mhalfitanis are chiefly empliyed 
in retail trade and meohaniml pumuits, and manufacture small quan¬ 
tities of woollens, linens, leathw, and soap. Four markets ase held 
here in the coarse of the year. Caemigol is ^e residence of the 


CZIRKHITZ (Zirkaikt), a market-town in the Austrian orownland 
of Carinthia, lies on the Bmhitza, and oonttins about 1600 inhabituits, 
who are occupied in fishery and in salt and tila-making. Haar it is 
the Lake of CzirkniiB, inclosed within limestone mountains of vmj 
notesque outlines. The lake in dry seasons is from 12 to 16 miles 
in droumfarenoe, and when quite full about 84 miles; its entire 
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irregular by Bumuroua bays, oapea, and iilanda. At ih« foot of the 
Javornigi whluh riiea on ita aonthom bonk, the peninsula of DervoeeA 
■tretdiea far into the lake; on the west ie the island of Vomeok, ott 
which ia the village of Ottoek. While paa^g over the more shallow 
parte the rooky b^tom of the lake preaentH a very dark appaaranoe, 
oooaaioned by numerona funnel-thaped cavities of various dimenalona, 
and all distinguiBhed by aignlfioant names. Ita genenl depth oompared 
with othpcJakea is ineonalderable: the cavity of Reeoheto, the deepest 
part of the whole lake, ia only 60 feet deep Mow the mean BOEnce 
of tiie lake. The lake is remarkable for great variailon in the height 
of its water, whieh Is owing to nature of the limestone ro^s. 
The bottom of the Iske, espMally of the funnels. Is hill of dells and 
fissures, through which the wntm passes at hnty different openings 
into subtemneau oavema and ohonnels^ and re-appeus under the 


form of the Bistrim and Hanmniu in the valley of Ldbadi. Daring 
tlw aeason, whitm generally oocurs in autumn, ^e bottom of the 
Uu ia covered with luxuriiuit hctbsge, which is made into hay. 
Only a^ very *^11 portion of the lake however is susoeptible of 
cultivation ( millet anil buck-wheat are sown, which ripen in "i* 
#eeks; but aa the waters of the lake fremicntly do not subside for 
three or even more yeare, the sowing anil harvest ate of course very 
irregular. In January 168i tiie ^tem left the lake and did not 
return till Hareh 1835. During the interval nain and vegetables wen 
sown and gatiiered, and oattle graaed on tiie bottom of the lake^-an 
ocourrenoe which, for the tong oessatioo of the waters, is said to be 
unpreoedenteil. The lake abounds In pike and other fish: it is also 
frequontetl by numerous aquatic fowl. 

CZDUTKOV. [OauciaT] 
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BOHEMIA (ia Oi-nnuii, BitliuiL'iO, nlsn t»;rtiK*f1 B>ibfini in iniiDy 
fliK'ipiit ri'corils, ilorircH itn iiaiiitf finni the ISiiii, oiiru ijccii|iiiMl 
the pai'trt niNiiil tlui KoimitiM of tlio Klbu niiil Molclaii. It tiow con* 
Hfitiiti‘ 1 * u kiiiKdotii foriiiiiiK part of tho viiipiiv of Au.-^tria, (.■omprisiii); 
BtilK'iiiia I'lDpt-r; tki* iii!iri;niviate of Moravia, ami that aiiiall portion 
of tin* iliu'liy cif l'[iprr Si1i!i>i:i wliii'Ii wa> not cudial tii I’riis.>.ia umlcr 
tlu* trvaty "f IliiborlrthuiTg in 17(53 projifrly lii.-Imig to it, bnt they now 
form a <lii«(jiu'-t ]irovinct.‘ of the Anatrian eiiii>irt!. Tim mai*gniviatt;H 
of I'ppisr ami Lowit Ijiiaatia iilrio formiHl jiart of thu Ilcilmmian <loiiii- 
iiiona, until tin! tn-nty of I'nif^iit* in ItiH.'j tnuiaforn-il tlivui ti> thu 
flL-vtomtt.' of Saxony. Tlii! ilotail-x wliich wu arc* about to giro will 
Ini ooiifim-il to tlio turriti>ry gi*ncrally known by tlu* doai^iiatioti of 
llolminia; whirli ia an irivgnlar ■itiailninglt* in tbi* south east of 
Uonnaiiy, oxtcmliiig lM!twt‘«*n 43 33 ami nl' r>' N. lat., nri<l I'J' ami 
1(5'' 4(5' K. long. ; it i!ont.;iiiia an arna of *2(1,(>13 aipinn* iuiK-.x. whii*h i.x 
rnon* tlian two-tbinla of tln>an>a of Imlainl or liavaria. It ia lioiimK*il 
X.W. by tlm kingilom of Saxony. N.E. by the IVusaiaii proviiiuti of 
Saxony, ami by Anatrian 'iml l‘rn.aaiuu Sileaia, S.E. by Moravia, S. 
by the nrchiliiuh}* of Austria, and S.W. by the kingiloiii of R-tvaria. 
Th(! whole eiri'uit of liolieiiiia ia eatiiiiateil at alaiut 310 iiiilea, of 
whieli I(>,'> lie: next to rriisaia, 201 to Saxony, anti IT.') to Tkavaria: 
HO that 17(5 iiiiloH only of tliia eiiviiit an* skirted by other i«irta of 
the Anatrian douiinioua, 

Suf/nn, Piijinlttlion, ifcc.'—The kingdom of Holieiniu i.a now tlivided 
into aereii eircloH, vrliicb, with their ivspeetive tircaa .outl jioiiiilatit.>u.s 


EIIhj 22t>l feet at th« ii'^rTliern eml tjf the ranKe. The we«itcm ami 
flonth-weatern boniera of I'toheniia are ih fined by the IliihnuT'Wald- 
gebirge Illolmniian Forerit Mountain^). The Suilet.xeh chain, of ubkh 
tln> priiiei|ial I'iinge ia more peeiili,trly ■!‘sigiri*!*-! the .''m|etenget>irg® 
(Siidetach Moiiiitainat, •■\tenda fiMiii tin- right bink of the K.lbe a* far 
to the eaateni .aide of lioheinia a*‘ (Jnilieh. (.Vrtaiii {H^rtioiia of th:a 
range buitr pai'ticiilur name-*; niich iu> the mirth weat-i-ni, ralleil ihu 
laei'gebirge (Mountaina of the r-jei'!, ami that Miiaii p-irtioli lying iie.xt 
to the Kibe, which i.a called the Lau.'iitzer liergplattc < Mountain plauuu 
of LiirtatiuL 

In the hi't-iiientioiud ipiarter the lvftie*t ^^.mmit on the side i.f 
Hohemia i.x the- Tafel fiehte. winch lii.*.x at the extreme jmint of the 
lloheiniau fniiiticr next to Sile.-»i-i and Saxony, and accor>liiJg to 
(jeisdorf lets .an elevati<iti of 37>o feet. ('oiuiiicnciiig from the 
eaxts*rn side of the Rer. the frontier line latween iJoheiuia :.n*l 
Sile-ia runs alojig the ere-t of the leriMining and prineijcii iirin of 
the Sud.*t**i.*h ehain, term-*il the lliesi-ngelnrge (tiiant Monntaiiisi, 
*iiame fivij'ieiitly ajiplieil to dcsigiiat*' that ehain in g-iuniJ. Seen 
from a eertain dUtam-e tlii.' range di>eribe3 a waving luie. with a few 
••levated [Hiints. which ]ircM*nt the ajij.»s«nince id' having lieiii i-ut 
short off at their iipjH-r extn-mitie.s. The higheM of these abn;pt 
and naked xitTamits is the Hierx-ii. or Sehneekoji|K> iHiant or Siiow- 
eapi, jn.S.** fivt. upon whieli a eirenlar chapel deilioatcil to St. Law- 
iviiee has l(»*i ii ereetcl. Next in height are the double-capped Ilninii 
! or IJoruberg. and the tiivat Stiimihiiiilie iTeiiUK-rt-hiMuli; the former 
I of whieli is .'iiioii and the latter 47u(>fcet aRivi* the li-vcl of the sea. 


MIX! ib4 follows;— I The Siidet.sfh chain, which runs pouth-niuth-cast t*- the vicinity of 

( iiriilieh, is culled the (ll.-it/Mountains lOIatxiM-hegebirgci, the waving 
1* I outline of whos,. occiisioiiaily eap-i-rowm-d ridge forms a plcaeing 
object to the eye. Its highest j"»int. though it liel-'ng-* rather to 
Moravia than Rihemia, is the (iriilich or Spie.'iitz Schuielierg: 1 iit 
the most elevateil on the IkiheniMii side urethe IVsclmay. Ilohek* ppo, 
or Ciri'iizkopiH', it. it is .tl.^si rerimsl. which ri.'e.s to the hi-ight of 
374S feet .ibove the sea, and the Mitrieuberg Hear Orulich. to which 
some .assign an elevation of 4.'i4;‘'i fn-t. Tlu* Irigheet i*:iTiges of the 
Sudetsi*h Moiinmins i-onsist of primitive formations. ai.d an* in .<• me 
parts rich in oivs : those of inferior height arc ci'inposcl of el.«y->lat« 
and limestone, intermixed with l«ds of coal: ami tin* oirKcta of lower 

'-- - •• .. 1 elevation are foi*moil in some parts of ipiartz and sandsU'ue. and in 

* .s^There an* in the kingdom 281* towns, *278 siiialler towiia and places others of gnuiwiu-ke and basalt. 

- lunrkclH, and 1*2,071) villugoa. Thu iuhabitauta are 220 to a A lower range i*un3 along tlu* south e«u»tem lnuiiulsiry of Boheniia, 

4*'-aru uiilo. termed the llcdieiuian-Moniviau Mountains, and fonns a Ci>iint-eting 

-- -^Bohemia ia inoIoMHl on ovnry sido by lofty and in {larts wild amL'link with the tliatz Mountain* towanls the ni*nh. and writh tho 
ifreary moniitaiiia. On Uie weat Hide, and fmiu a point eUme upon the ; Mannbart Mountains in the archduchy of Austria towaixls the si-uth. 
Ficlitelgebirge, uuue two nuigcH, tho one taking a north-oaHt and tho ' This range, which is of iiuid!*x'ate elevation and gentle a»cent. m }t:irau-s 
otlier a Huuth-enat direction. The first of those ranges, which Bepu* ; the basius of the Kllie and Mo^lau from those of the Danube and the 
rat<*s Bohemia from Saxony, and may bo tenued 'the loft arm of tho ; March. 

Sndotsch chain,' U known under tho naiuo of the Erzgebirge fOre ! The range which runs nearly north-west and siuith-cast, and forms 
MoiintninHl. It runs to the left bank of the Kllw Wtween Tetschen ' the IwundHi'y-line between Bi.iheu..a and Barari.-i and part of Austria, 
and Hchaiidau, and is neither procipitous nor of a wild character, but ' is known by the name of tho R'lhmer-Waty-gebirge iRilu*uii*m 
with few oxceptkins wooded nearly to its summit. Its ridges form an ’ Forest Mount.'iiu.x), which is wholly nf prjviitive fonii:itu':i, :in>l 
undulating lino, hero and thero bmkon by gentle depn<6sions. The charaeteriseil by luduHl and pnvipitous fotJires and ih-f|> nivii.is. 
short slope is tywards Bohemia, and the longer ono tqWards Saxony. ' Towards Bavaria its slope is extrcmrly ab]nlpb but on the rK<luuusii 
Tho highest points of this rango are tho SchwarzwaU, or Sonnen* , aide the descent ia gradiul; and on thi: in^ the loftiest heights arc 
wir^, near Joachimsthal, 41^5 feet (or according^ Hallaschka ^e Heidelberg, whose summit forms a sp-i^l^ns plateau at .an ele\ at ion 
only); the-Lomor Fichtolherg, near WieseutlM, 3999, or ao-, --of 4609 feet, the Kubani, or BouUn, 421 felit nigh, and the Dreis- 
ooipM)^ some 8709 feet only; tlieKupferbeiSg 2749 ffe^towuds the/ sessoUierg (Mount of Three Seats), Biihemia, 

Bot^y of ^d of the mige; Mid the Boraoeheifb jl^tiwhen on tlxl' Bavaria, end Auabia, 8793 foot. Tl^i^ aq^d presents a 
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tfoiuiderable olmtacle to intercommuuioation between the iuliabitiiiita . miles. The only passenger railway in Bohemia is a poi*tioti of the 
occiipyhig the country on its opposite sides. Its woatem descent is j gimt Austrian line described under Austria, which cuiiiHH5tH Vieiitia 
very steep; tlie glens and vaUejs are luurow, ragged, and often | with Dresden, Berlin, ami the other chief otties of Oeniiany and tlio 
swampy. Few roads traverse it. On the Bohomiau side of the oiitineut genorally. This line enters Bohemia from Saxony near 
mouutauis the population is principally ooni|)useil of ('xeehes: the Ihideiiaoli and nms southward to Prague (80 iiules), whence, umlcrthe 
Herman inhabitiuits are very few. Many rivers descend fnnn this title of the Prague, Olmutx, and Vienna railway, it runs nearly east 
range: some of them go to we Danube and send their waters to the to Biihm-Trubau (101 miles), where it tuma southward to Vi«nina; a 

Blath >Sea; otliers fidl into the Blbe and go to the North Stuu On few miles south from Biihiu-Trultau it qidts Bohemia. At Biihiii- 

the side of Bohemia the principal rivers aro the Moldau, one of the Trubau, a loop-line which passes by Olmuts diverges eastward, and 
chief sources of the Kibe, and two of its most considerable afHuonts, shortly afterwards ipiits Bohemia. There is also a lino chiefly fur 
tlie Wuttowa, with tire Wolinka, and the Beraunka. Metals arc found miuci^ from Budweis suuthwiud to Lins and Uniudcu ; the ciimiigi*K 
in many parts of the range ; gold occurs in siuidl ipiaiititics; silver are drawn by hoinos, and passengers are not conveyed on that piu-t of 
is more abundimt, and wurkcil protitably: lernl and iron are bugoly the lino which iMilongs to Bohemia. 

wrought. Antimony, sine, colsilt, .md ciiinaUvr arc coiunioii. Coal L’rwhw/y, litiiterafot/if, ibc.- The geological chruncter of i’ldieiiiia has 
occurs, but only in few places on the Bolicniian side. Ik'oii sutHcioiitly doscribtHi under Austiiia. Ffoiii ZijipeV Survey it 

Bohemia is lUsit intersected by suver:d mngiM of inferior elevation; would appeiir tliut tho whole of the niuuiitaiiis which ineloHii Itii>ii<iiiia 
the iiortlierii, called the Northern Ball, or Tripp Moiuitaiiis, sprivuls are of primitive formation, with the exception of two points, the olio 
in various ilircctions: and tho more suutlierly, csdled the Midland in the nortli wlu'ro tho Klloi ipiits Bohemii^ and tho otht‘r in the 

Mountains, wliitfli are arms of the Bolieniiaii forest clituii, consist of north-west, alsoit Bmunau and Trauti'uau, which ai-e of n later 

the Beniun, Moldau, Bnlcr, and one or two other range's. formation. A very extensive hiniintioii of sandstonn is olis>>rvo<l in 

The interior of llohciiiia presents an undulating siirfiiee, very fre- the heart of tho country; and there is one most lomarkuble miuw, 
quently studded with high nud puiuted emineiiees, but with a geuvnd the Rteiiiwald, near Adorslmch, which is nearly & miles in length uinl 
sloiie towards the ceiiti'o of the cHiiiiitry. The most extensive plains above a milo in bmultli. It stands at some ]M>iiits in cninpiu:t masses, 
are in tho provinces of Kiiniggrat/. .'uid t'limdim, from Neustmlt to ami in others is sliapod into lofty columns, pynimids, cones, Ac., 
tho Nnssalx'ig acclivities. Tho country is full of valleys and moun- forming immense labyrinths. In niany juirts iigaiu tlieii' are hills 
tain fNisses, among which wo may nicntiun tlio delightful valleys of anil luoiiiitaiiis composeil of a solid moss of basalt, 
the Kibe and Bernun; but tho deepest is the Itiesengrund nr Giant's Bohemia contains largo inassi.*s of ijiiari/., gniiiite. and a.iiidstono; 
Glen among the Giant Mountains. precious stones, {airticidariy the culebnittvl 1tiiliciiii:iii gurnet or 

I/i/drurfittphif, CommunU'atioin. Thu whole of Bohemia being at a pyrope, rubies, s.ippliiivs, toiMi/.us, elirysutiit's. aiin-thysls, eann-liaiis, 
considcrhblo elevation, its rivers rise either within or close u|)oii its chnlcodoiiies, and agates; limestones, biKiuliful ninrblos, porcelain 
Isinlers. The Klfu- (the aiuaent Albis, or tiio Labe of the Boliciiiians) earth, slates, ]iotter's clay, bctwoi'ii twenty and tliirly spi-cic.-i of 
traverses the north-east part of the country. It originaU's in the ser{ienline. Imsalt, porphyry, Ac. Tin* iiiountaiii districts yicM gold 
junction of two brooks, the tMiitc-watvr and Klbc-brook, whose sources (though now but a small iiuaiitity) ami silver, tpiicksilvcr, tin, Iciiil, 
lie 10 mites apart in the Giant Mountains: it Icsueiids IIS nil im)ietiinus iron, bismuth, sine, cobnit, arsenic, iii.uigniic.se, nickel, clironn', Ac. 
torrent into tbo hill-coiiutr}-, n>eeives a m.dcitiide of minor streams Of salts Bohemia furnishes native nliiiii, natron, s<-vei‘al kiinls of 
in its course, and ossuines a bloiKl-roil tint after heavy shuwcia, which vitriol, ami almost every variety of ufliciiial salts from its niiiieral 
is particularly remarkable in tho nuighbonrhood of ,Tuscphstadt and springs ; and ns nominon salt is extrneb-d from sonio of the springs 
Kiiniggmtx. It forms in many parts a rich alluvium by tlic over- it has ta'cn inferred that Isuls of rock-salt exist in some rpiai'ters. 
flowing of its banks, and ipiits Bohemia after a course of alxnit (^>nside^al>Iu strata of HidphiiiMiis slate, as well as voals, have been 
ItiU miles at Iferrenskrvtschcii, near Sohandaii, where it enters the found, and in some diii'i.'tiuiis pent-tiirf is dug; lilai-k. K*:id of good 
kingdom of Saxony. Its sources are 4U00 feet nlsive tlie level of the ipi.Tlity likewise frcipicntly occiirM. The eoiiiitry is extremely i‘ieli in 
aeo, wliile its 1>ed, at the poiut where it loaves the Bohemian territory, mineral waU'rs, niul sevend of them are in grunt ivpute : of sudi as 
is not moru than about 287 feet above it. Its principal tributari<>s aru piibltely known there aro upwards of I till. At tlie lieiol of the 
within the Isinlers of Bohemia are tho Mulihui and Kger. Tho Moldau, ferruginous s|iriiigs are tliu Fnumais Itriiimeii near Kger, the thine 
rises from tho Black Mountain (SuliwnrxlM'rg), in the Bohemian Forest springs nt Marioiibnd, luid that iit Giessliubi; among the alkaline 
Mountains, close upon the confines of the Bavarian baUiwick of Wolf- springs aro thusu of Garlsisul and Tuiilitx, one ut MiiriiMib;u1, ntul 
stein : it first flows south-east, and when it htfk reochwl lb>sotii>eiig, at others at Biliii, T.iubwonla, Ac. ; there are bitter watei-s at Sedlltx, 
tho southernmost extremity of tho kingdom, takes a northerly dirce- Siiidseintx. and I'lillna; siilphiiruiis springs at Teplit/., Sula'rschnu, 
tion through tho heart of tho country, and fulls into tho Klljc near | Ac.; aluminous and vitriolic springs at Steuknitz, Moelieno, XIoiiitz, 
Melnik, after a short lieiid to the east. Tho Moldau, toruiod the Witwa Ao.; carbonic .acid waters at f'liristiult; lunl s,alino springs at SuliLiii 
by tho natives, runs for abi>ut 280 miles befura its junction with the and in other places. Thu virtues of tlio springs of (.arisbiul, as well 
Kibe: it generally runs between steep rocks, and at Its cainfiiieiice os the beauty of the luljnceiit scenery'', have placed that H|Hit at thu 
with the Elbe is iie-ariy as broail as that river. From Budweis, where head of thu baths of Gormaiiy, and aiaiuiruil fur it the designatiuii of 
it becomes navigable, to Prague, its length is about 130 miles, and 'the Pearl of Boiieinia.’ The teniperaturu of soniu of them nt the 
from I’rague to Melnik about 18 miles. Its breoiltli ut Prague momuiit of their fimt emission is not less tliaii from .'i'.i' to liii " of 
varies from 250 to 288 paces; and tho height of its stiriiice, which Heaiimiir (alioiit Ifi.'i'* of Fahrenheit); that of the .sjiriiigs of Te]ilitz is 
is 1511 feet at Knimmau, declines at the bridge in Prague to about 30" (98 ' Fahr.); tho Fraiizeiis Brniiueii uear Kger not moro than 
629 feet. The Eyer, called the Cheb by the Bohemians, rises on 9'* or 10" (54“ h'ahr.). A targe ipiiuitity of niinural water is iiiiiitiiilly 
the east side of the Fiehtelbcrg in the Bavarian circle of the ITpjier exiMirteil from tho Bohemian springs. 

Main, whence it soon after enters Bohemia and flows eastwanl for UlimiUe, SnU, Productions, A'c .—Tho elevnIJoii of the interior of 
aliout 80 miles until it joins tho F.lbc on the west bank uear Theresien- Bubemia and its reiiiotemiss from any coast, for it is nearl 3 ' eipii- 
stadt. The minor tributaries of tho Elbe ore the Aufui, tho Kriitz or distant from the Baltic and Merlih'rnuiean, give it a clear and salu- 
Adler, which rises near Kiiiiiggiutz and skirts the prinui{iality of Glatz brious atmosphere and general constancy of weather. The climate 
in Prussian Silesia for a short distance, the Mettaii, which flows from naturally becomes keener and bleaker os tlio chains of iiioiiiitidu'* 
tho vicinity of Josephstadt, and the Iser, which descends from the ivluch encircle Bohemia rise in height. Tho regions atsmt Guttosgab 
simth 8lo[ie of the Giant Mountains, not far from Brandeis. Tho (OcmI'h Gift) in tho Oro Mounfauns arc coiisiden'd the coldest in 
streams that join the Moldiiii are the Taiselinitz, which flows from the ilohemia, and there are few months of tho your in wliicli them is not 
neighbourhood of Moldautein, the Wottowa or Watawo, which flows need of fire; nor wdll grain ripen in them. In the itoliuiiiiaii Fonist 
from the Bohemian Forest Mountains, and fur some distance first j range, where the snow frequently lies 12 feet deep, and does not 
bears tho name of the Widra, tho Sazawa or Czazawa, W’hase source disappear until the middle of April, os well os in tlio.-ie parts of tte 
lies near Hnulisliku, and the Beraim or Beraunka, which rises near province of Budweis which aru satnrateil with moisture, -there u 
KiinigHiui]. The whole draiiinge of Bohemia finds on outlet through many districts in goiiural covered with wooils or forests which am ml 
the narrow pass of the Ellie at Henrenskretsebun. As this nutlet, habitable. Tho iaea,u teinpcratiire at Prague is 7,1, “ llcaiimiir (-17 JJ,'' 
indeiiendentljr of its confined widtli, bears evident marks of violent Fohr.), whilst on the Hloviitod site of Kehltmg it is not more than 
flisrujition, and as every other side of Bohemia is walleil in with 4/)," (41,’,," Fahr.). In the neighhourhooil of Kelchenbt'ig, where the 
tnoiintains, it has been conjectured that the whole of Bohemia must harvest is two or thrae weeks later than in tho low country, tho 
at one time have fomieil an irnmetiw lake, which has been drainoil by highest degree of heat has been found to be 12* Kean. (59* Fahr.), 
a disruption taking place at the poiut where tho Elbe ceases to bo a and the suvorcst di^rco of cold 6* (18*5' Fahr.). The prevalent 
Bohemian stream. Among the luimeroiis falls of water in Bohemia winds blow from west to some ^joints iiortli, and ft*otn west to some 
the most interesting 1^*0 those of the Elbe, of tho Moldau across the points south. These winds, according to Diask, invariably bring diy 
Devil’s Wall, and thosAin tho vicinity of Nciiwuld. wentber in winter but wet in summer; tho moro southerly their |H>int 

Though full of smalllieces of water, Bohemia has no lakes. There of defiarturo in summer the finer the weatlier. In winter it is pro- 
are sevend large swam A'nd morasses, particularly thu Servina swamp ciselv tlie revt rae, they lieing usually accompanied by rains and tlinws. 
(or Gezem), between Brim *nd Prsitelbe^, and tho Hlatina swamp near On tne other t nd the nearer to the north tiioir point of deporturo 
Doran on the Kger; a cA 'dcrablo portion of the first of these ha^ the more freq< >nt and tho moro violent are the storms by whiub thfiy 
however been drained aiiA uverted into pasture land. ^Lare attend^. > * ^ I 

Tho roatls throughout ^ *nia are generally well tiuule, and kept ^ The suB of Dihomia varies considerably in jiruductivenoHim I ‘tin 

in excellent ordc^ >f the public roails is upwards of 1700 |\owhere enti*'1y sterile except in certain parts of tho 0-'*% 'an 
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FoniHi, on tho Oro, and Giant Mouiitainn, tliopo lands along tlie iMinks 
of thn KIIh', particiiliirly from KunieritoerlNiige Ui Kciniggratss, which 
uro MiaUil wiUi drill Hand, and in uoino of tho districta where Hwauiim 
aboniid. Tho rent of blio low country is in giineral rich and pro¬ 
ductive, particularly the pnwinco of Hoato. No noil in Ilohomta is 
however more furtilo than that which hue been formerly tho eito of 
lanpi Hhei'te of water, ite deep block loam being highly favourable to 
tho growth of whtiai, rye, and liarley. Jhibetnia prodnc<n< aliiinet 
ovvry diiicriptiim of grain and pcnl bcocIh, but no uiaixo. The culti¬ 
vation of the miil is however Huecqitihlo of great impn^vement. The 
land ill iiivi«itii into cHtatcM of voot magnitude ; and tho penmutry arc 
holil in Hcrvitudo and derive littlo lieiiefit from their labour, and con- 
Heqiioiitly feel littlo iutercHt in it. Thu quantity of amble land in lH4<i 
wiw li,1(15,905 ncren; i>f meadow uu<l giinleii gnuiml 1,421,972 acrea ; 
of {MiMtiiHj land 097,575 ai:ix*n; of vineyanlit 44ii2 ncroH; and of foreHts 
and wiMidlaiid 3,75S,987 aerc-t*. Tho quantity of wheat raiaed in 1845 
WIW 1,254,12>iqunrterH; of rye 2,900,345 quartcra; of barley 1,793,(iS7 
quartera; of cnibt 2,834, ICO qiiarterM; and of potabaw 21,934.349 
biiHlielH. Among other pnaluctiona flax ia grown in every circle, but 
of varioiiM i|unlitiefi, ami liciiip ia miiiod in aonie few quartera; vege- 
tabluri, iiiiti', liipiorKv-niiit, chicoiy, oxocllciit hofw, Ac.; raiie-iwed ia 
uIho Imgiily viillivated for the mko of the oil. Fruit abouiifla in all 
piirtrt except the mom elevated diatriidji; the vine in only cultivated 
along the valle>'a of the Klbo and MoMaii. The finest orcharda, or 
rather grovea of fruit-trecH, exist in the vicinity of Neuatiidt aliove 
the .Mettaii; whole woods of plum-trtH-M are met with near MeleJio- 
wek, Weltrus, and otliur ri|iiita. Ihilieiiiia is iii a large exporting 
coiintty for iipjiles, qiiinceH, dried plums, pears, eherrios, Ac., thuiiifh 
less so than formerly. Jhihuiiiia is celebratwl for an exctdieiit kin>l of 
hops, of wliie.h the priHlueu is <-on.sidernble; those grown in the jiro 
'iiiei! of S:uit/, anil ni*xt to th<‘se the liiqw eiiltivateii in the* provinces 
of Itakoiiitx, Ihiii/.liiii, iiinl Pilseii, aiv in highest est4!em : a consider¬ 
able quantify is .ninually exporteil. J1e,«t is cultivat4il to some extent 
ill onli-r to meet the growing demand for the limt-root sugar iimuii- 
fiu-tiiiv. Tile bonier nioiiiilain ranges, fnim whieh however some of 
thiise uliieh adjoin Moravia must lio exeluiled, contain rieh siipjilies 
of limber and fuel. Mosses, particularly the Iceland sort, heriis, 
grosses, and nieilieiiiiil jihints, many of them of rare oceiirrerice 
elsewhere, am ]ileiitiful in tlie iiniuntain regions. 

iHilieiniu has a very superior liret'il of horses. This brin'd, though 
nut Ilf large si/.i‘, has undoubtedly the ndv.-iutagc over that of any 
iiiimediately ndjaceiit eoiiiitiy fmin its loftier stiitim! and tiiiiT limbs : 
tho nuiiiber is nlHiuti loU.uiiu. Tho supply of horiiinl cuttle, amounting 
to alsiiit 2,'iO.<>9(l oxen and 799,1199 eows, is init lulequate to the home 
lieiiiund. The lint ire r:ieo is in genornl small and of inferior shape ; 
Olid on :u'(!oimt of tho iiistiflieietit siqqily, large importations am iiiiule 
from I’oliiiiii and Moldavia, 't'lie sIk! 0 ]i, of uhiuh there are nlMiiit 
1,.599.911(1, nllunl excellont wool. The stoek of goats and swine 
is nliHiidaid.. I’oultry, particularly turkeys and geese, am re.oroii 
every will-re: Imney lutd wax arc iirodiiccd iu all tho circles. Tho 
stock of game has fallen off iu those quartt-rs where the jsipnlation 
hiw iueniiseil; it eaiiiiot however lie tenned scanty, and ISohemia 
st^l possesses stags, lieer, hares, wild hogs, pheasants, and partridges ii. 
abiiiulanee. Sonic of tlio wiM animals, such as la-ars. wolws, and 
lynxes, laiutiniie partially to infest. certAiii districts, chiefly tho 
ftiijoiiiiug tho lloheiiiiau Foi\>st Mountains. Tho fox. iu.*u*teii, {Mile- 
cat, wi-nst‘1, nmi sqiiinvlalso iiihaiiit the lloheiiiiau wimmIii. Bin Is of 
|iri‘y alHiiiiifi. (siiisidt‘rablo suiqdioN of fish am obtained not only 
fnun the rivera and liriMiks, but from the extensive {loiuls iu various 
parts of thi.s eouiitry; amongst them is the Haiiiion, which finils its 
way from tho North Sea into tho Moldau and Wottuwu. The 
luiiuiitaiii stn-ams am full of trout; and oels and craw-fish am found 
iu many riviilet-s. Tin- Moldau coutaiiis a mussel from whicti (icarls 
arc extracted, which arc also obtaiiieil in the Wottowa and White 
Elstcr, near Steingrun, in the ilistrict of Kger. 

Mnuufnfturf*, Trailf, d-c.—Bohemia is one of the most manufac¬ 
turing countries iu the Austrian territory ; and the northern provinces, 
capc-ciiUly the iwrt-s adjacent to Keichenlwrg, Kumburg, and Trautenau, 
whom tho rawness of tlie climate or an indifferent soil is anfavouraWe 
to agricultiiro, arc tho (iriiiuifial seats of manufacturing industry. Tho 
glass of Bohemia has Iwii in repute for it« cheapness, lightness, snd 
duraliility ever since the 13th century: in 18,37 it mnployed 3500 
families. In that year them were 75 glass-huusoa and 22 grir.ding 
and {lolishitig milla Tho chief seat-s of tho manufaidure aro Silbcrbcrg, 
Adolplisliiitte, Libonau, Qeorgenthal, and Defereck; the polishing is 
for tho must fiart done at lieitmeritis. The best mirrors and eiiamelleii 
warns aro produced at Noiihiirkenihal and Biiigstein. The cultiva¬ 
tion and working up of flax constitutes a chief means of ouhsist-ence 
among the iiiliahitants of the highland districts. Many parts of tlie 
districts adjoining the northern and eastern ranges of mountains form 
one continued mnnufisetory of linens, in whidi thousands of humble 
oabius perpetually resoimd with the noise of the jenny or loom; 500,090 
hands at least (a considerable proportion at their leisure hours oulyl 
am said to be employed in the manufsetnm of yam, and as many n.-* 
65,()(MI weavers in that of linen; above 1090 iiulividuals depciul on 
thqM'«jking of ta|ies and rililHUis, and 20,090 on lace-making. But 
thV Ilf mauuf(K‘turu is less produuiivo than formerly, in ontisi>- 

of \ tho progress making iu that of cotton. Mi^h cotton-twist 


of tho inferior numisi-s is spun by machinery at and near Ncu- 
markcradori, Wcnistwltl, llotlieiihaus, .loachimsthal, tichonliiKle, Ac.; 
but tho higher uiimljcra aro imported from Knglimd and the arch¬ 
duchy of Austria. Tho weaving of fdain calicoA is principally can-ied 
on alanit l4oitmerits, Bunzlau, Kllbogeu, and Gitschin; the finer 
descriptions are manufactured in Gie same quarters, as well as at 
Prague; and cotton-printing, which has greatly advanced of late 
years, is best done at Costnanos, Reichstorit, .fiing-BuiixIaii, and 
Prague. The nuinlier of pieiMfs mwle tbroiigbout Bohemia is said to 
be upwanis «if lij9,009, over and abi>vc wbat is {insbiccd by machinery. 
In 1843 there were 445,714 s|iiiid1es and 3234 |>ersoiiK em{iloyfri in 
cotton-spinning. Aixint 13,(^()0 {lersons are said to be ciiqjioyi-d iu 
making hosiery. There are 599 bleachiug-grounds, ami ninuy of 
them, iiarticiilarly that at Londsknin, are on au extensive scab-. Tb<- 
cotton maiiiifactiire how-erer, like iiiost of the maTiiifacture-s 
Bohemia, is mainly u{i}ield by the protective syidt-m of t.Lc Austrian 
government, llic potash tiiaiiiifactorii s employ .a large nuinln-r of 
liands. J.ai-ge quantities of worstwl stiifis and woollens of an inferior 
quality are r.iinle. Beiclieiiljcrg is the gn-at seat of iriatiiifiu-tiin- for 
the niiiiilliiig descriptions of llolieuiian wiHiIb-ns. It has been esti- 
inatc<l that the tnuie iu wool and woollen rn.iniifactures affords sub- 
sistuiiee to upwanis of 79,ihi9 individuals. (If silks the mHUiifactun: 
is incoiisiderabli-, and it is alinoat wholly confined to Prague. Luailier 
and inanufactiires from it give eiiqiloyinent to many hands. The 
manufacture <if 1 - 11111.-1 Los ln-en brought tfi much {s-rfec-tion at 
Schlaggenwald, Kllbogeu, Pirkcnhaiiiiner, ami in otber plae^-s; atii] 
that of i-artheiiware is carried uti in seveiid jkiHs of the country. 
Imn ware is somewhat l.-irp-ly imtili!; .-t*-.-!, f-ntli-ry. ami nenlles an; 
manufactui-efl jirincijially, and of tlo- be.-t quality, at Priurue, Nixdorf. 
and (Jarl-ibail. Buheinia al-o {iiiS'i-.--cs c-i.ji[«*i- .-imi tin manufiictoru 
but So little lira.->s is ni.-ule that it di-]icuil.i for its :-ii|qi1r on the arch¬ 
duchy of Austria. Tlic nnmbi-r of {sqiermill- cxci-cils l«'o. (>ne- 

thinl at least of the jHqinlatiiiii iif ISohemia dc{H-]id iqioti iiianufartiin-- 
for the cliief iiieaus of subsi^ti-tice. The Imperial tolsu-co manufactory 
at Seillitx supfilies the w]io]e eiujijtry with t4jba(-eo. The ruanufactuiv 
fif bect-riHitsiufnr, as aln-ady nieiitioiicfl, n|i]>eai-s to be 01 , the inrrea.se. 
Tho total value of tho artii-los inaiiufiictuii.sl in Bohemia in I"!! tthc 
latest year for wliiirh we have an oilieial n-tuniF was 

Few liraiichcs of industry an* more labtabie t'» ISohemia than the 
working of its mines: .ami alihongh the {u-CNimo of the {•reei>iu» 
iet:ils has deelirit-d. the whole aiiiiu.il sujijily of thi'.-e mim s. uhieh 
is estimated :it uliuve 2ii9,099/., has Dot fallen oil in value. The qiiautity 
iif gold and silver ii'iw princi{ially pit near IVxibi-am. Joachim-^thal, 
Kiilf. and iSalbiii is but small coui]>ai*c<I with what was obtaiue>l iu 
tlie lutli ceiitiiry, when the mines yieldi-il iij- much a.-< I.ooii.'.mio 
marks, oralmiit 0.'.(17,3ini oiinees of .-ilvcr, u]» to the year b’ls:! alone. 
Quicksilver has hitherto lavii foiimi only iu tlo- form of ciiiii:«bar: 
the coiiper-miiies have cc.-ised to be {inxliii-tive : those of tin laii'l it 
may be here ubfK-rvcil that Bohiiiiia is the only jiart of the .Au.-tri.-in 
iloiiiiiiioua where it is foiimh have gn*ntly di-clined. The lead-minei', 
]iriiiei|iany situatcil alsuit IV/.ibrain, Mies, aud lSleistiolt eontiime t • 
yield abundantly. The inui-iiiinos, the richest of which lie in (he 
distrifts of i1ar/.owit/. ami (Si:iet/ in the district of ISoraun, and in 
tiiat of Pilseii einjibiy severil thousand hands: but the artiele 
inferior to the Styriaii and t'nriiithiiui iron. (Ju.-irries arc worked in 
every {lart of Bohemia: ami there U seart-ely a district in which 
lime is not {irc|iar«ii. Marble is obtaineii at Steiiimet/: sandstone 
in se\ end jibiecs: the Pr/iUji, Bivit‘i-ii.-tein. and otln-r quarries yield 
exeelleiit iiiill-stoiies : large quantities of basalt are worked into fonii 
for building and {laving at Parchen, Kod.-iu, Ae.; quartz of siqierior 
quality is got at Boliiiiis(.-h-Aiclia. Weis-wass<T, (.iieivbugel, and 
t-lsewlu'n*. Among tbe {irerioiis stones found iu Bolieniia. the eele- 
brated garnet, whieh is equal to that i>f the Hast in brilliiuicy as 
well as enloiir an-l lianlness. is {•riiicipally found at Swietlau in the 
province of L'zaslau, ami DIasohkowitz in the {iroviuoe of l.eitme.*ttz. 
The {ii-i'Mluoe of the coal-mines has greatly increased of late yea-s; 
and coal is in much greater demand in ci>n.si\pieneo of the lucrensi ig 
price of wood, {tnrticularlT in the northern {irovincos. The southern 
parts of tho province of Kakonitz. in {virtioiilar, furnish a c»vil of very 
HU)<erior description. Graphite, or blaoL-lcati, is found near Kruiumaii 
and 8wojanow, and is extensively worked : but ia far inferior to the 
Knglish. About 409(i ca-t. of sulphur are annually obtained, and 
vitriol and sulphurio acid are prepared from the residue. 

Bohemia, which posscseoa peculiar facilities for internal and 
external intercourse by nicana of tho natural lines of cx'mmunicatioii 
of the Kllie ami Moldau, carries on an active trade with the otlur 
{•arts of Austria, and with ftireign countries. Its ex{H>rts are rhiefly 
of mineral finMlnets (priniripally glass!, which sre i. vaiue aKiut oiu- 
fourth of the whole; of vt^table proiluetions, the value of which is 
somewhat liigher; and of animal prutlucts, piM-tieuIarly wmd .-in>i 
quilla lYague ia the centre of the chief commercial and mone.i 
tranaaetions, for which ita actuation'* peculiarly fits it. Much Wm t.: 
has accrued to the country from th* establishment of a |«er:i>«i'«-:i’. 
exhibition of native protluctions and lu Jiufaotures, as uell .14 th<- 
foiiiiilatioii a few yeiu-s since of a st«cietj'-»tPi-a-»ue f-'rthepi-oiii.'ti.*ii 
of natioiud indastiy. 

/nhabitantt .-have stattxl that tlcMpopiilutiou of iN-heniia iu 
1859 was 4,409.099 ; in 1833 it wasx6ol,andoaanjli'oiit. one-ihinl of 
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the pnpnhitian Uvo in towns; the romaincleir furtn tho rnml popula* and BeUnvpsns, and they place it ns ewly ns 600 years !i.r., whilst 
tion. With tho oswption of the capital, IVdiouxin contains no town ntliors believe it to have taken place nearly 2(M* years after, and not 
of the serond or thinl rank, and very few even of tho fourth, that is, long before the march of the Oauls against Rotnu. (Niebuhr's ‘ ITis- 
which contain lictwwn 5000 and 15,000 inhabitants. Tho ho\wes tory of Roine,') The Ihiii crossed the Bo, and settled in tho country 
of tho Bohemians possess in ^noral few claims to elegance of between the Tnrus, tho Kilnms, and tho Apennines, and tlu>y took 
stnictun*, or even comfort in their nrrangeineiit; and there is scarcely possession of the Ktruscan eity of Felsina, a&wwnnis called Bononio. 
a town which is not ill built and badly laid out. Places tif any lljo Boii wore often engngod in war with Homo, and they obtainod 
magnitude ore usually coustnirtiHl of stone, but here and there of at times advantages over tho lloiuan arms; but they were finally 
slaU*; in tho agricnltnral and mouutniuous districts tho houses an subjugated by Scinio Nasica, and part of their lands was taken from 
rarely built with any other material than woo«l. them. As they stUl continued restloss, they wen: altogether removed 

According to tho Census of 1846 alwnt 2,500,600 of tho inhabitants by tho Homans and sent across tho Noric Alps, when they settled on 
of Bohemia (f*>r tho most |Kirt belonging to tho central and eastern tho banks of the Drams, near the SoonliscL Haring aftt'rwnnls 
circles) are of Slavonian blutsl, and call theinwlvcs Cauches or engagcil in wars with the (lehc, they wore almost outiroly dtwtniyed; 
Tseheches; they «lifler fn»m every «»tlier class of Slavonians in the and we find in Pliny (iii. 24) a vast tract hotweeu the Dravus and 
Austrian dominions, am*ording to Professi^r Schnabel, from tho the Danubins called • Deserta Boioriim.’ 


superior aiitii]iiity of their literatuiu and the greater supitlouess and 
refinement of their dialect, Isdli as it exists at present ami ns it 
existed in ]>nst agea In common with the Slowaks ami their bretlircn 
in Moravia they are desci'iulants of the Leelii or north-westom branch 
of tho Slavonians, who weiv tho first to eidtivate and refine tlirir 
native language. The Czechos tke iiassionntely fond of music and 
singing, and generally reiiiiu'kable for intelligence and strength of 
raeiiioiy. Next to this race the Oeniinns, who arc about 1,780,000, 
ore the most nuniemus; they ehiefiy inhabit tbo distriria liordering 
upon PmssMi, Bavaria, and Saxony. In moeiinnieal and mercantile 
pursuits they an* superior tt» tlie Slavouian inhahitaiitH; ami their 
language has become that of the educated cbisscs ilirougbuut the 
country. The .lews, almiit 70,0no in mimlier, appear fr«im tho inserip- 
iions on several nncient tombstones to have been settksl in Bohemia 
as far imek as the 1st coutniy; their principal oronpation is tratiing 
and money tmusaetions; most of the biundy distilleries iiml many 
breweries are in their bauds, and they generally rent the govemmuiit 
potash-works. At Pntgiie thi’ve is a colony of Italians who settled 
there in early times, and aiv exclusively employed in tnuling. 

The Roman Catholic religion is luiifesseil by the majority of the 
inhabitants. The secular elei^' emisist of the metropolitan arch¬ 
bishop of Prague, the three bishn|Hi of Leitmeritz, Koniggratz, and 
Budweis, a titular bishop, and twelve prelates; luul the ailairs of tho 
Bohf‘iDiaii Church aiv eondiieted by the metropolitan and the three 
above-mentiuno<l bishops. In 18.7il-.'il there were, according to the 
official returns, in Bohemia 4,ll»H,8'.»2 Roman ('atholies, 04,311 
Protestants of the Augsburg t^mfession, 52,671 of the Itoformcil 
Luthtawn, and 44 of other sects. It is proper however to odd tiiat 
tho aceumey of these returns has lieuii strongly im]icachotl in Vi««uia 
itself, especially as resfiocts the Pi-otestants, whoso munlH-r is said to 
be greatly nnderrati'd. Still it is quite certain that as far us 
Bohemia is concerned, the Pnitostaiits - ■ though Bohemia was one of 
the birth-places of the Koformation—are mimerically inconsidonihle. 
Tlie Pmtcstiuits are most iiuuierous in the north-eastern parts of 
Bohemia; but thei'u arc none in the soiitii-westcm. 

Tho civil odniiiiistratioii of the country is vcsteil in a central 
govcmmi-nt, suboriliimte to the higher iiiithorities in Vienna; its seat 
is Prague, and its pre-tulent is styled tho superior burgrave. There is 
a president i>Iacod over each of the seven circles. Jinlicial affnira fidl 
tinder the superior cognizance and control of a court of appeal and 
bench of criminal justice in the same cajiitoL 

The system of education has been iiotiixsl under Austhia : it will 
^ enough t<i repeat here that there woix- in the kingdom of Bohemia, 
in 1847, one university at Prague. 3 schools of arts, 3 theological 
academies, 3 sch'iols of philosophy, 22 gymnasia, t-ud 57 schools for 
{larticular purposes—in all 80 upper scIiimiIh; while tho popular 
schools exmsisted of 50 head schools, 3511 lower schools, and 3521 adult 
schools—in all 7082. In Prague arc an nciulemy of ails and scicuct's, 
and an economic-patriotic society, which has done much for the 
improvement of agriculture. 

(Ueher»icM$'Tafeln zur litatiiitik der Oaterreichiachen Monarchic; 
Blumenbach’s Bokf-mia; Amtrum Na/iwuU Evc^rlupirdia j Hassers 
Awairinn Empire; Lichtenstcni, Neumann, Bcl^bcl, Malchus, 
V. Bickes, <ileig, Heeves, Ac.) 

BOII, a nation of ancient Qnnl, which made various immigrations 
into Italy and (Innoany. The district whence they originally came is 
not ascertained(D’Auville, * Notice dol'Ancieune Uaulc), but it wouhl 
appear that they were near the Lingones and tiie Hclvetii. They are 
mentioned as^ forming part of the first Gaulish emigration recorilud 
by Livy, Justin, and olhers, which set off in quest of new lauds, ami 
under two chiefs, Bellovcsus and Kegovesus, Ijoth nephews of Ambi- 

K tiis, king of the Bitiiriges. Bellovesiis went over the Alps itibi 
ily, while Scgovcsiis crosscil tho Uhiiie into Germany, and pouc- 
tiatwl to the skirts of the great Hercynian forest. Tlie Boii wo^ 
appear to have followed Hegovesiu, and to have settled in the heart 
Of Germany, in the country called after them Boiuhetinim (Bohemia), 
ilrom which they were afterwanls driven away by tbo Mucuiiianni, a 
Gennan nation, and withdrew south of tho Dauutdiis to the hanlf» of 
thelEniM (Inn). Bojodurum, now Innstadt, took its name from them. 
The Boii are mentioned alm> as having immigratcsl into Italy, together 
with the Liutpines and other trilies, by passing *iver the Pennine or 
Helvetic AIps.^ Tho epoi* of this immigration is a tuaitor of doubt: , 
some believe it contemporary with hat of Segovesus j 


We find the Boii engaged in the Helvi'tian immigralinn into Ganl 
in tho time of (Vsar. Whether these wore from some part of their 
tribe which ha«l remained in Gaul, or whether tliey came Iiock from 
Germany into Helvetia, is not known. AfUa* the ilofcat of tho Hol> 
vetious the ..Hdiii begged of Caesar that tho Boii might remain among 
them, which being assented to, the ASdni settled them in a dislrivt 
between the Ligeris (Isiire) and the Klaver (Allier). 

The Boii from Bohemia, who hod setth'd on tho lianks of the <Knns, 

^ became subject to the Roman empire, and formed part of tlm pro- 
I vinee <if Vindeliciiu During the declino of tho empiro they were 
j exposed to tho irruptions of tho Marcomanni, the Thnringii, ami 
other tribes who occupuHl their country, which afterwards took thi 
name of Boioaria, or l^ituia, some say from tho united names of tlm 
Boii and the Avari, a Pannonian trilie. From Boiaria tlio inoilem 
appellation of Bavm^a is derivwl. (Aventinns, ‘ Annales Boionim.’) 

I There was also a district in Aipiitania called Boii, near Uio sea, in tho 
j neighbourhood of Bnrdigaln (Bonlcaux). 

tD’Anvillo, Xtdkr de FAneienne (tindr.) 

^BOIsS-IjK-DL’O, a fortified town, Uie capital of the provinco f»f 
North Brabant in the kingdom of Holland, is sitnntod in .’ll" 42' 
N. lat., 6° 16' K. long., and lias a population of alsiiit 23,0li0, iiicliidiiig 
the garrison of about 3000 men. This town was foiimicd in 1181 by 
Godfrey III., duke of Brabant, who possessed on the sumo sjait a 
house in the middle of a forest in which he was acciistoiiuil to hunt, 
and heiire the town has derivtwl its name; Bois-le-Diic in French and 
s’Hertogcnbosch in Dutch, signifying ‘the Duke’s Forest.’ Heiirj-, 
tho son ami sueee4<sor of (Kulfrey, causeil the forest to be cut ilowti, 
and surrounded the town with walls. In 1570 th« town seimrateil 
itself from tho states, and %vaH besiegnl Inith in 1601 ami 16»3 by 
Prince Maurice of Nassau. In 162!» it fell into the bands <,f the 
Dutch after a siege of four moiitlis. Tho French defeateil an Kiiglish 
force near Bi>is-le-Diic in September 1704, and in tho following month 
tho place siirrendeni] to Ptchegrii. The Pnissiniis under General 
Buluw took Bois-lc-Dnc in 1814. 

Bois-Ie-Diio is sitiiutiNl ueur tho junction of tho Dommel and tlio 
Aa. It is a clean and well-built town, about five miles in circiim- 
ferenoe, and contains many good streets and squares; it is intersected 
by ciiuais, over which are npwanls of eighty bridges. The town-hall, 
which stands in the principal square, is a handsome building, sur¬ 
mounted by a steeple with a tine ohinie of bells. The town cuntHins 
six churches—four Catholic and two Protestant. Tlm Catholic cathe¬ 
dral «)f St. John’s is one of the finest gothic chiirehes in llollatid; its 
foundations were lai<l in 1280, and it was not finished until 1312 : its 
roof is supported by 150 coliiiuna The Protostants hail tho iisn of 
this church from 1620 till 1810, when it was restoreil to Uie Catholics 
(who arc very numerous in tho town) by Louis Bonaparte. Tho 
town cuntaiuH an adulemy of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
wid a grammar school, in which Erasmus and Gravesando received 
iiirtriiction. Linen thread, woollen cloth, hats, brandy, glass, cotton 
prints, ribbons, pins, needles, and cutlery are manufaoturoil in Bois- 
le-Diic. 

BUJADOR, CAPE, on the west coast of Afri<xi, 26* 12' N. lat. and 
14'' 10' W. long., fonns one of tho projecting {loints of tho Great 
Desert, or the ^hara. It rises to a oonsiderable height, and is the 
westom extremity of the Jebol Khal, a rocky ridge wliieh runs east¬ 
ward into the desert. 

The (HMwt which extends northward to Cape Nun is one of the 
most dimgerous on tho whole (^lobe, being so fiat that one may walk 
a mile into tho sea wiHiont being in water over tho knees. Vessels 
consequently strike at a very considerable distance from the beacli. 
Besides, this low coast is idways enveloped in a hazy atmosphere 
which extends fur nuuiy miles out at sen- Tho danger oausetl hy the 
combination of such disailviuitagfioun cireumstoiices is still increased 
hy the currents along the whole coast from the Htnuts of Gibraltar to 
Cape Blanco retting in towards Hie hind wiHi great furoe and rapidity. 
'Pho trailo-winds also which prevail in the Habara, and generally m 
the sea to the westwanl of me Canary islands, rarely blow in the 
i:haniiel whitd^divhles these islands fn^m the eontinen^ but are here 
replaoed by a westerly or north-westerly wind; from which it will bo 

iflent that ^e duugera which here await the nnwaiy navigate are 
nmowdescription The ' at^* 

Is* cast away upon this shore fidl into tLo hands of the 11^> t ind 
haveto undergo all the hards h ips of a most severe shiveiyinr.^ ''UH- 
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Thn (linicitliioH wliitih oppose tlio progrrow of vessels near (.‘aiio 
Bojailor was tlio reawm why the PurtugtiuHi navigators in the iiegin- 
itig of tiiu 15th coutiiry lunployuil eighteen yi‘arH in discovering the 
ciHuit la'tween (^ipe Niin and (.lajie liojador. Though the former had 
been doni>iod in HI.*}, it was not till 1432 or 1433 that Oilinnes suc- 
cuwlod in paMting the second. The name Bajador is l*orttiguoHe, and 
nwaiiH * a round ciqio.’ 

(UarroM, Jthlorg «/ A»ia and thn Indieg, i. 24; Uonncll's Invati- 
gafion of fhr. Carrentg ; Janksoii’s Afctmut uf Marticco.) 

ROKHA'ItA, a coiinity sitiiatcd in (Central Asia between 30° and 
42° N. lat., 03" and 70' K. long., was by the Ureeks and Humans 
called Sogdinna i>r Tnuisuxiann, ami by Persian and Arabian authors 
Mawaiidnalir. ft is hounded X. by the desert of Kisil Koom and 
the khanat of Khokand, K. by Kundiis and IJatlakshan, S. by ('abul, 
and W. b^ tho diwrt of Kharism, which extending on iMth siiles of { 
the Oxus njiiis the <lescrt of Kisil Koom, and seimrates Ikikhara from j 
Khiw;i. The area is ustiniated at 235,00(1 siinnru miles, and the popu* 
lation at 2,5(iO,OlH), of whom 1,500,000 ara ITzbehii. 

Surfnen. liokhara forms tho semth eastern comer of that remark¬ 
able dcpnwsion which cxtcmls m^rthwanl to Sarat<iW <in th«! Volgii in 
Southern ItuHsia, and Hotilhward to the Hinilu-Koosh. Thu surfacs! ' 
of this (!xteni<ive depn*ssiun, which occtupics all the coiintriits tr> the i 
north mill ■‘ant of the (Jnspiiui Sea and thoKU surrounding tho Sea of 
Aral on all sides to a great distance, is ncarlv a ilesert, the soil of 
which is commonly a stilf clay of great aridity, covcnxl here and 
tliere bj’ Handy hills of small cluvation. Bokhara partakes of tho dis- 
iulvan(.:igcH of such a soil, but liciiig surrounded by high mountain 
.ranges at a short distance on the cast and smith, it enjoys a cousiile- 
ralile supply of water, by means of which thn imlnstry of the inhabit¬ 
ants lias cliangeil considerable tracts into fertile tields and biautiful 
ganieiis. 

Ncitlierthnirrcat range of mountains which bonlers the high table¬ 
land of the Cliiiioac proviin-e uf Tliiaii Shan Nanhi on the west, and 
on oiir map-- is calUsl Bolor-Tagh (iait ought to be eallcil Tartash- 
Daghl, nor the range of the Hindu Koosh, f^vauccs to tho boundary 
of Bokhara. They reiiinin at the distance of sixty mites luid upward 
from it; but some ofl'seta of the Tartash-Hagh enter the country. 
Such ai'c the .\kh-Tagh {White Mouiitainsi, which advance to the 
iicighbonrliuod uf Sanian'atiil north of the river Zar-afslian, and the 
Kani-TaKh (lUiiek Moiiiitninst, which extend to the south of thn same 
river about- tiie same distance, if not fartlwr, west. These ridges and 
a few others of less niaguitiidn make at least one-fourth of liokhara 
rather iiioiinliiiiioiis. mid sujiply the n'liiaiiider of it with the wat(>r 
necessary to n!;rienlture. The reiiiaiuder is an open plain, on whieh 
sniiill isolat-ed liills rise to the lieiglit of from eight to ta'onty feet, with 
n length varying from a few yanls to one or two hundred yanls. These 
hills as well as thn plain oil whicli Micy staml arc com|>oseil of cl.ay. 
covereil with moving siiiid which also forms bills in some plaws, but 
these hill-s are of a ditlerent f.imi and still lower. The pl.ain is 
uncultivatiHl except nluiig the banks of the rivers, along which the 
fields and ganleiir. exteiul from half a mile to ten iiiiies in width. 

Itirrrg. Tin- tliree priiieipsl rivers, along whieli perhaps nine-tenths 
of t-ho eiilt-ivatisl lands are sitiiat-til, run from e,*ist to west, ainl are 
the /.ar-afslian, the Kiedika, and the Oxus or Amoo. 

The Xar-afn/mn, called also Kahit and formerly Pt’gd, rises in the 
high mountains where the Akh-Tagh and Kam-T^h bnuich oKfrom 
them at a distance of abiuit two hundred mites cost of Samarcand, 
and first traverses the valley formed by these two ranges. Near 
Samarcaiid it eiiteia the plain, and betwiH'ii that place and the town 
of Bokhara it fert-ilist's the Mei'aiikal, the most- po)mlous. rich, and 
fertile district of the whole country. Before it reaches Bokhara it 
divide.^ into two bRinclies, of which the northern, callcfl Vafketid, 
after having fertilised the country along its banks for many miles, is 
at last exliaii.-ted niul lt>st in the clayey sand. The southern branch 
posses thu town of Bokliara t-o the north at tho distance of six or 
seven miles, then declines to thn south, and terminates at a distance 
of alMiiit twenty miles from the Uxus in the lake of Kara-llroaf. This 
lake, which is alMiiit twenty-five miles in circiimfon>nce, is snmninded 
on ail sides by sand-hilla It is very deep and its w.ater is salt, though 
its only feciler is a fresh river. It is connect-ed with the river Amoo 
by canals of irrigation which tcriiiiiiate in thu rivt*r near (Tninl- 
jooee. 

The Kaghl'o, or Kiinhef, rises in the Kara-Tagh ne-arly in the 
meridian of Saniareaml, sud passiui through Shnhr-i-.Subr. and Kiir- 
shee, liolow which it is exhausted and lost in tho desert. The district 
of Shiihr-i-HuIns yields rich crops of rice luid cotton, and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Knrshee is covered with gardens and nrcharda 

The Ihriu (which is now oalled Amoo and Jihooul, after forming 
with its feeiler the Khuliini, a part of the luutndary towanis Bailak- 
shan anil Kundiis, runs first westwanl, leaving the city of Bolkh 
considerably to the south, and then towards the nort-h-west. ami 
enters tho khanat of Khiva a little south of 40° N. lat. [B.\.i>AKSii.vN; 
Oxus.] 

Tho fertile binds along the Zar-afshan extend from Mnndjan cast of 
flamiutxuid to Ohanl-Jooee, upwards of two hundred miles, and those 
aloiv«^H Koshka probably more than sixty milca: along the Amoo 
they ®*>^ot uinitinnous, but froiiuontly intemipteil by uncultivaUil 
hajby of 1^ moat fertile dUtiiot In the beain of the Oxue is that 
sd. bS. 


which surrounds the town of Balkli, where tho river Bnlkh, a tribu- 
taiy of tho Oxns, is dividcil into iiumcroiis canals. [Bai.kii.] 

Those cultivatcrl tracts offer a very ]i1eiiMing asimct. Few lauds 
are better cultivabil than these plaini, covi-ntl with houses, onbanls, 
and fields divided into small s< 4 uarcs callmi * ijinab,’ c>f which the dlgi.a 
are formed by a fine turf raised alseit a fuot above tbe plain fur tbe 
piirftose of retaining the water which has Ijf-un intr'jfluci^d into Hiem. 
Tho numerous canals, as well as the roails, which arc very narrow, 
have commonly rows of largo trees planted iiIongri<le thi;tri. As the 
water of these canals does not run on the same level tli.-y firm at 
their junction small falls, all which taken together render th*'-i<- tracts 
a very agnaiable country. 

Climate. —The climate is regular and constant. The sniunu-r com- 
mences at tlie beginning of March and lasts till (Jct-olsT. In this 
season it does not rain: the thermometer riros in the ' luiltivati d 
grounds to about »0', and in the deserts to 100''. The niglite ar<.- 
cool. Uctolier is the first si-ason of rain, which ci^iitinues for tn‘o or 
three weeks, lii November anil Dcccnit.»er it liegins to frc'-zc a little, 
and iioinotitn».R a small ipiantity of snow falls; hut even in tb** I.it(«-r 
month suiiie fruits, as nn-lous, are left in tlio gardi-ris. The coldest 
month is January, iu which the thennometor generally falls t> • 27' 

I Fahrenheit, aiid soiaetiTiies to 6'. (.iceasionally the snow covers the 
! gniund f<ir a fortnight. The rain.s begin again in Felirnnry, and last 
i to the end of this month. They are followed by a coiisi>lerablc 
i degree of warmth, and in a few days vegotatioi: has attainorl its full 
j vigour. The mildness of the climate shows that the suiface •.■aim-d 
' Ini at any eonsiilenible elevation: x>rolMibly not nuire than 50o fi-i-t 
\ above thu level of the sea. In winter and in .Mimini-r violt-iit stfu-ms 
I blow more es|iecially from the north-west, which riisc a gn-at 'piantity 
of fine Kind, by wliich the atmi'isfiherc is so tilh"] that it a.ssunji .< a gray 
hue like a fog, and distant fJijii.-ts Iccomc iiivi^-iblf. In the di'si.-rt 
tnivellcrs are not able to iliiitinguish objects which .an- only a few 
I steps ilistiuit. To these winds may be attriluibsl the fre-iin-iicj- i,f 
o]ihthalmia among the inhabitants. In fither respt.-cts tiie ciii.'i itc i.s 
I healthy. 

Productg .—The industry of tho natives is most conspicuous in the 
cultivation of their Linds. The larger .and the siiialliT canals, l>.>th of 
wliich are minicruiis, must liave rcjuii'cil a good deal of hibiur when 
they were first made, and they ari* still ki-j>t uji .at a coiisi<lcr;ibh‘ 
cxiieiiso. Besides this the agricultiinil labour is rather uiori* ilitficiilt 
thsui in Kurope. The irrigation of the ticMs i.an only 1 h> ctfi-cteil in 
winter, fmni I»ccemU‘r to the rnidille uf Miiri-h. ami in 'umiuer when 
tho rivers su'e supplied with water by the malting of the himw •-•n the 
mountains. Kven the Xar-.ifshau is dry for thna- or four nu'iiths in 
summer. 

Itice i.s luily ciiltivattKl in the Meoankal and in .^huhr-i-.^u>. 7 . IVlieat 
is sown in autumn, and cut in July; and dirc'ctlv .attcrw.ards tlie 
ground is lurvpared for peas, which give a croi* the same sea.son. The 
other gmiUH which are cnltivats.*il an* barley and jawarec. A.« tlierc 
arc no natmal pastures in Bokhara. trefoiPand the jawarec .an* groini 
for green feeiliiig. Of piil.se, |H-as. hean.s, ..nd haricot.s an* r:iis« ii in 
great ipiantity. t’otton, which forms one of the prinoip.d exp^-rts of 
this country, is c.«refull}’ cultivated everywhere. Hemp .also is 
grown, but only to produce an inebriating ilrug, culled in India 
‘bang,'and from its seed oil is pressi-iL tfil is also obt.aiued from 
the seoil of cotton and sesamum. Silk i.s a stapl- article iu Bokhar.i, 
and is niiseil in nmsiiierable ipiantitics, especially along tbe b.inks of 
tho Amoo. 

tbi tlie low hills near Knrshee and Raikh is a small ycil.iw flower 
called ‘eslmriick.’ which is iiscil as a dye. and pn^duce.-. a better (••ilour 
than the rind of the {lomegnuiate. The creeping roots of tin- vine 
yield a Csdonr that is ilark-reit. and is a.s much use<i as madder, which 
is also grown. Indigo is imported fnuii Iiidi.-i. Su.:ar is ii-if gr*«wn, 

I but II saivharine gum cxmles fr«>iii the earners tlmm. which is c -1- 
I lectivi .and used as sugar very extensively, Tiiliacco is culliv.it,*-' in 
j many places; that of Kurshet* is the Iwst. Tlie vi getable- raiseif .nv 
I turnips, c.nrots, onions, railishes, brinjals. and a variety of greens; 
tho b«vt-root is cultivated in extensive fields, 

Bokhara is ladebrateil for its fruits, but nion* for ipiantity than 
quality. The orohanls contain the poach, plitni. apri'Vt, cherry, 
apple, jienr, quince, walnut, fig. pomegranate, mulberry. :in<l grajis 
Them are several stirt-s of gritjics. aud somo of a very fine fisvoiir. 
The raisins pre|iareil hen* am not inferior t-o luiy in the worid : but 
the win<>K of Bokhar.i have little fiaronr, owing to tho defective iu--le 
of making them. Mulberries are dried like raisins, and a syrui> is 
extnuded fmni them as well as from gni]H>A 

Tn the gardens great quantities of inclons. pumpkins, mid cucumbi'rs 
are grown. Of melons there are two different speeii's, and some of 
thwi grow to U* four feet in eircuniferunoe. .\ kiiut of iiioI.asst>s is 
extracteil from melons: Bokhara apfiears to W the native country of 
this fniit. 

The mountainous portion of the country yields timlvr, which is 
fiontt>iI tlowii the Zar-afshan as far as Bokhara ninl Kaia-kool in r.-ifis. 
In the plain only willows and poplars ar, found: the Litter are 
for hoiise-biiililing. 

,!iiiwrt/». - -Sheep and goats constitute one of the principal riches uf 
Bokhara. The sheep have large tails. Sheep with a jet-lii.aek curly 
fleece is peculiar to the distriot of Kara-kool, and cannot be transplanted 
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to other placon without di'ipcnorating. The skins of the mole Inuilis 
are mi»t liiKliIy and the lambs are commonly killed n few 

ditys after their liiiili. The annual exiuirt of llieiMi skins aiuoiiuis to 
about :iOO,(UiO. The goats of Bokhara are the sntuo kind as thiwe of 
the Kifgliiz: they yield a shawl*wuol only inferior to that ftvkiii Tibet. 

Caniels are numerous, and high priced>on account <if the cuutinued 
demand, all the traffic of the country being carriotl on with them. 
They shwl their hair in summer, from which a water-proof cloth is 
iiiailc. The camel with two humps is frciiucnt: it is lower tluui the 
tiromodary, yet bwirs greater Inirdetis by 1 -10 Ilw.; the one uarrkis 
640 lbs., and the other only SUOlbs. KiigliMi. 

Horses are binught fnan the desert of Khnrismor Dosht Kownii, 
where the Turkomans luirc a very goisl brce«l, more remarkable for 
strength and swil'tiiess thiiti be.Huty. The htinied cattle are of tiioilc- 
rate si/,e, and not nuiiieroits. The Tiirkunmns bring butter to llok- 
hara in sheep->kiiis. The asses are laige and strong, and are used botli 
for sieltlle niid iMinlen. 

Th>‘ wilil animals are few : tigiirs of A diininubivc species, wild hogs, 
antelopes, wild tisses, foxes, w<ilvea, jackals, niiil cats arc most coin- 
iiiun. lire foiiiul in the mount.*iiiis, and rats, tiwtoiscs, niul 

liauds ill tiic destu'ts, but no seriieiits. Of bir>ls only eagles, hawks, 
cranes, plovers, watei^fi>wl, and wild pigeons have been iiotieoil. Fish 
alKiiind in the Aiitou amt the fsike of Kara-koo]. 

Minerah.- Clold is found among the sands of the Anioo. All other 
metals are imiMirteil from Itussia. Salt is dug out in masses in some 
parts of the desert, aud on the banks of the A moo, below i'luurd-juuuc. 
Alum ami briiiistonu ai'C got iu the neighhonrlioiMl of Saniarcaiicl, and 
sol itmiuoniiio iu the luoimtainuua distiicts. 

Toiriu, PnpultffioH, A'i\ -The most remarkable t4twns of Itokham 
arc iSiikliiira. Siuiuircaml, aud Balkli. Ik-sides these are Kiirshce, 
which, iicconliiig to Humes, eontaius lO.noii inlmliitaiits; aud Kani- 
kuol, to which Meyeiidorir assigns 60,000 inliabitaiits, ohseii'ing how¬ 
ever that it is smaller than Kurshet*. TIutb are some towns of 
moderate sixe in the Mociinkid, but the resc are small, ooiitaiiiing 
only from 60(i to ;>0C) houses. 

lM>khitni being situated lietwccn the two olevatoil tahic-laiids of 
Asia, lias fmptently been invaded by the nations who inhabit each of 
thciii, and on such occasions a }H,rtioii of (ho conquering nation has 
remained in the country and settled there. At present eleven 
different mitiona may easily Im tlistiiiguishod according to Meycmioiif, 
namely, U/.beks, Tajiks, Turkomans, Aralw, l*ersiiuis, Mongols or 
Kaliiiuks, Kii^hiz, and Kam-K.'ilpaks, .lews, Afghans, Lesghis, ami 
gipsies. 

The l'y.lieks compose by far the greater number of the inhabitants, 
and the cmintiy has been sometimes callcil from them [VirluiitaH. 
They are the last of the nations who have subjcctiH] this country to 
their Hwar : they say tlint, before this event, they inhabited the coun¬ 
tries about Astrakhan. Afioiit the beginning of the 16th century they 
invaded Tiiruu. They are of Tartar origin. The characteristics of 
their face am a fliittciieil nose, projecting cheek-lKUies, narrow eyes, 
and very little beard. The l'zb<‘ks partly continue the erratic life 
wliich tiic whole nation le<l before its arrival in Bokhara; othenr are 
employctl as otficurs by gnvomnient; and a few apply thcmselvoM t«> 
ngriciiiturc, commerce, or the mechanical arts. Th^ latter inhabit 
the large cities and their vicinity. 

The Tajiks consider thcmselvea ns the aborigines of the country, 
and as the descendants of the ancient Bogili and Riustrians. They arc 
a vride-spread race in the Bast. Their Isidy is stout ami sliort, their 
complexion florid, and in features they resemble the Biiroiiciui. The 
Tajiks are very industriuiis. They cultivate the soil, and njiply them¬ 
selves to commerce, manufactures, and all the uiechiiiiicHl arts. The 
merchants w'ho visit Urcnbiiig and the great fair of Xishtiei-Novogorud 
are there callcil nokhiirians, but they are Tajiks. 

The Turkomans, Kirghiz, and Kam-Kalpaks belong to the Turkish 
race. The 'I'urknniiiiiR inhabit the desert plain to the west of the 
Amoo River, and acknowlmlge their dependency on the khan of 
Bokhara iinlj when it suits their iuterests. The Kiighiz aud Kam- 
Kalpaks are few in number, and live north of the Zar-ofshan, and in 
the vicinity of Kiirshcc. 

The Arabs and Persians settled here at the time when this country 
was Hubjoctod to the. kalifs of Baghilad. Many of the latter have alsri 
been limught to this country as slaves. 

The Mongols and Kalmiiks settled hero at the time of Tshongis 
Khan's conquest; some families also about 1770, when the Turgot 
Mongols iilKiiidoncrl Russia and emigrated to Znngaria, or the Chinese 
province of Thian Shan Pelu. 

The few Afghans and Lesghis in Bokhara are said to be the 
descendants of hostages which were brought here by the famous 
Timur wlieii he subjected their respective countries. Both at present 
speak their own languages. 

The Jews and gipsies have settled here voluntarily. 

The population as estimated by Meyendorfl' consisted of Uzbeks, 
l,fl00,0<J0; Tajiks, 650,000; Turkomans, 200,000; Arabs, 60,000; 
Femians, 40,000; Mongols, 20,000; Kiighis and Kara-Kalpaks, 6000; 
Jews, 4000; Afghans, 4000; Lesghis, 2000; gi|JHieH, 2000: total, 
2.4 78,000. He estimated the surface of the cultivateil districta at 
about 6500 square miles, and their inhabitants at aliout one millimi 
and a half, so that those tribes who live entirely a nomadic life would 


amount to about a milliotk Biirnos however eHtiiiiaUnI tiu' ivlndo 
population at only one million. 

Thu uiochniiiuHl arts iiru nut nuglootoil in JIukhAni, niul soiiiu eoin- 

modities aiv even iiuhlo for exiHirtniion. The most extotisivu mium- 
faetiiius are those of euttou and silk, and cloth in which Isith tliaM 
materials are coiubinod. Thu dye of all their manuractiired gomls is 
excellent The Bokharians niako exocUcut Marucco leather. Their 
sw'ords are gisid, but much inferior to those of Persia. 

The towns of Samorcand ami Bokham were some centurira ago 
famous ns scats of loaniiug, niul wore much resorted to by studciiU 
fr.'im all the Moluuniiietian ciMiutrius of Asiiv At ]>n*setit the miiuber 
of foreigners who livo here for the sake of study is coiisidemble : ilio 
inodressoH, or colleges, are numerous, though the iiistriictioii is now 
limited to tli« study of the Koran and its uiiineiviis coiiimentiu’ii's; 
After having acqiiiroil this stock of leariiitig, the stiulciits lH>u>>inu 
imiilerris or iiiollns. But the lower clnssos of the |H>oplu iiru less 
iiistructetl tliiin in other Mobamiiierlaii countries, ami the gn'iitest jiart 
of them enii neither reiul uor write, 'J'he Tajiks, who wish to employ 
their children in coinraeree, take greater care of their iiistinction thuii 
the other trilies. Tliechililreu of rich [icopic lenrii to ivail, write, iiiul 
re|ie<it the Koran by' heart. 

Two huigiinges niv spoken in Bokliiini, the Pursiiiii iiud the Turkish, 
the former by' the Tajiks, tliu inlinbitiuits of the towns, mid the liclte 
iiistnictoil and richer portion of the ll/ln'ks. The Turkish Inii.;iiago 
is general among the Tiirkoniiuis, Kiiglii/., and the iioiiiiulic I'slH'.ks. 

The govcniment is desisitic, but, as it is regulaUMl on the laws of 
the Koran, the anthority of the wiveruigii is coiitrolled by-the iilennis. 
or till* corpuiiitioii of priests luid Inwycrs. 

The khan of Bokhara is the most jiowerful of the ]ii-inu«R of 
Tiirkistan, ami maintains a standing iiriny of iiboiit 'J.'i.oiui men, of 
which only 4000 ore infantry. B<it as a gn'iit portion of liis siilij>H-ts 
lira noimulic trilics, who arc always ii'iuly for military eiiterprisi's, iiml 
lioiiud to scml, if required, a certain uunibia* of liorsemcii, he iiiiiy 
easily raise his anuy t«' 00,000 or even loo.ooo men. 

Dr. Wo 111'visited Bokhara in 1844 to ascertain the fate of Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain (Nmoily, who ha<igoiio on a niKssjori to Bokhara 
and were reporteil to have lieeii nmrtlorcil by the khan in IM:i. Dr. 
Woltf reached Bokhiini by way' of Trebizoml, Krx-rnm, and Tclieraii, 
and found that the reiHjrt was true. He was liiiiiseif detaineil a 
prisoner by the khan for several months. v)n Ids ivtiirii to Knglaud 
in lS4r> lie published a narrative of his Jotinioy. 

(Meycndorlf, \’oyat/e tl'Ortitftuur;/ n limtkharti; Biinies, int'i 

iioklutra ; Hcigliaus, Map nf Iran amt Turan.) 

BOKHAR.\, the capital of the klmiiat of llokliarii, issiluuted in 
SiC 48' X. lat., 64" 26' K long. It is from eight to nine niilos 
cireiitnforeitcc, auit is said to lamtidii SOOO houses and 70,00(1 itdiii- 
bitaiits : Biiriics estimates its jiopnlatioii at l.'io,iioo. 

'file biwii is of tri.nigidar shape, and iiiclosiat by'a wall of,eiirtk 
about 24 feet high, ami as widu at its lui.-<e, but only 4 fta>t wi<le at 
the tup. In this -widl are eleven gates, built of bricks, with a roiiml 
tower on each side, in which a siiiall niimiier of soldii'rs iuh’ sla<iom>il. 
The widest street measuri’s about 7 feet, and the narrowest only 
6 or 4 feet iu rndth. The houses are built of siin-dritai brii-ks on a 
frame-work of wood, aud are all llat-roofe<l. They are arranged in 
the oriental miiiiiier, presenting towanls tho stTvet a mere wall with¬ 
out windows, with a gate in tho ndddh' leiuling to a eourt-yiinl, nmml 
which tho rooms are placed, which gi.'ucrally receive the light llirougli 
tho doors. The town is iiitersect»l by cxinals, which convey water 
from the Zar-afsliati. Tho water is aftorwanls distributeil t4> 6K 
cisterns, each ab^iiit 120 feet in uireuinferuuco ; but this distribution 
is mailo only once a fortnight. Tho |>alaeo of the khan stumis 
on a conical hill with a flat top, and about 200 fc«>t high. It is 
incloBod by a wall idsuit 60 foot, high, which has tuily ono gate, 
oiMudng into a largo corridor. This corridor, formed by vaults which 
seum to liavo been built many ceiitiirios ago, lends to tho top of the 
hill, when) tho edifices stand in which the khan and his court iiro 
ludf^. They aro composed of a mosituo, the dweliiiigs of the khan 
and his children, tho harem, which is surroundctl by a gnnien and 
oiincealeil by trees, and a houae iu which the vizir of the khan {ler- 
forms tho duties of his station; there are also lodgings for tho guards 
and slaves, and stables. 

Tho most remarkable edifiooM of Bokhara are tho mosques, of which 
there are about 360 in the town alone. The principal luosipie siiinils 
opposite the royal palace, on the other side of the groat Bijuaro aalle'l 
•Segistan, and occupies a square of 300 feut. Its dome is Hbinib 
100 feet high. On the front bricks of dilforeut colours are so 
ilispfjsed os to form diiTorent desi^s of flowers tied together, and 
others contain sentences of the Koran. Tho provniliug colour of 
these bricks is blue, but those of the insoriptious are white. Homo 
mosques are only built of earth. Attached to the principal mosque 
is the minaret of Mughamb, whidh is ISO feet high, and its Iwse 
upwards of 70 feet in oiroumfereuce. It diminishes in width as it 
rises, aud is oonsidned the finest monument of arohiteoturo iu 
Bokhara. 

Bokluiro cuntaina about sixty medresses, or cnllcg>.<s. Home nccom* 
miHlato upwarrls of 70 stiidunts, and soiiiu only 10; but ibq {lotal 
iiundwr of studuiits seems to be alwiit 2000. Those ctV i are 
generally iu the form of a pnmllelograin, two storioa m ^ -<mnd 
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luulodit u H|uioi«mH court-yimi. lii oitcb HUiry aru two row* »f cluua* 
bens OKU biiviiiK itu wiitdowd aud doura to tiie court-yard, and tiie 
iitlitir til till! ntrout. Tlivmi duuiilMira are huIiI to tlia Mtiidentis who 
ill tbiH iiiaiuiur acijuiro a ciiuiu to a certain yearly inaintonance fniiii 
the college. The lut-dreHMeri liavo coiiMiderabio re venues, the whole of 
the buisaiiM and baths of the city having lieoii erouted by inoiis {luntans 
and luilfc for tlie tnaintouauce of the uuNlrcHses and iiiow^iich. Thu 
iiiiiiibur of piibliu Iniiths, suinu of arhicli are of liu^u diuieuaions, is 
eiglituon. S^ventl vaulted uliunibcni are built about a largo basin 
lilled witli warm water. The fuel used is siiiall shrubs brought from 
the cbiHurt. 

As Bokhara is the must uoiiiinurcial town of Central Asia much has 
Isfuii done to facilitalo the sale and transit of iiioi’chandisa 


wtir, Attock, and Isihoro, connects f'entral Asia with India. Tli« 
onmmorce along this route is entirely in the hands of the merchants 
i,f Catiiil, Mill of tho lfinii'>oH of tho l*uiijat> muI Sbikarisjn?. Tlicy 

import shawls from Cashmere and f.'abul, vilken hrocaile, fine muslins, 
pearls and predoiis stones, and a great quantity of indigii; and 
esfxirt raw cotton, paper, inm, cop|H>r, glass, oichineal, and some of 
tile gorsls Ilian itfartiiruil in the country. 

(Meyeiidorff and BunicH.) 

BOLAN FAKH. [AniHAMSTA.v; Beloixuistan.] 

BOIiBKC. ISkixk TyrkHiKt iiE.] 

^ BULCHCW, or BfiLKHOV, tho chief toa'n ofthecinrie of l’.••!•■1ll,w, 
i in the government of Orel, or Orlov, in Kunqican Buii.-ia, is -ItiMteil 
Thera ! at the confluence of the S'ligra with the Bol>-howka, fceib-i-' -.f the 


lira foiiitceii caravniiscrais, ail of them built on the same jdaii, tiioiigii | sa- 2»J' X. Infe. 35 ' 63' E. long., and has about 1 l.fioO ii,},:, 

111 very dillcreiit diiiiuiiHioiis, They arc square buildings of two j bitaiits. Though most of the hoiiscs are of woihI the town i.i w,-!! 

iiiitItHiiig II Iho n><>inH ruuii'l t]ik» court-yam nitj ■ Ijuilt, Jts foiiiulatioii !•< of reinotif datf-, for it. wrtn an ancient family 

uMcil WiinilioiWiH nucl lei to the fficrchautHe Tlwi Imzsuirn lire iiunic- ' of tlics it cAiitaina 22 t:hiir« h. 14 ..f 

luus and extensive, iwme of them Is-iiig uj.wiinls of a qiiai-tir of a which arc of stone and S of w.Kid, a nioria.-t.!ry. and the convent ..f 


mile in Icngtli. In the shuiM with whicii they arc Iiiic<l on both sides 
every sort of iiiercliiuidisu is eapused to sale, with the exception of 
woven goiHls, which arc sold in large ediflccs built for that purpose. 
Scvi'iul of tiieni, eonsistiiig of some huiiiJreiis of small slioiis, cxintain 
only tiio silk goods wliicli arc uiauiifactiinMi in tlie town, and 
otliera tiio cottiiiis, lineiiH, and brocades of India, Persia, England, 
and Bussia. 

The iiiiiiilsT of sliojM on tiio great sipiiu'e, or Sugistiiii, is likevdse 
l■ollsillerllble. Tents of ditrurant isiloitrs arn fllled with the more 
eiiiiiiiinii iii:uiufa(rt.iires of the uouiitry; lint the greater {sirt of tlie 
]iliice is a iiiiu'kot., in which the fruits ainl grain of the country ami 
all tliu necessaries of life are exposeil for sale. I’hc active coiiiinerco 
wliieli Boktiara carries on with all tlic iieiglihouriiig (-ouiitries brings 
to tills town tin; iiierchiiiits of nearly all the nations of Asia. On the 
,Si-gisL:iii a .stranger may ixuiveisu; witli I'crsiaiis, Jews, Turk.s, 
Kiissiaiis, Kirglii/., Chiiiesi., Turkoiu.aiis, Mongols, Cossacks. Hindoos, 
ami .\fgliaiis, besides tlie Tajiks mill I’xbeks, the inhabitants of tlie 
t.iivii. Till- Tajiks eiiiiipO'-.e by far tliii graater part of tlm iiiliabitauts 
of ISnkliara, aiiioiintiiig to ilinsi-foiirths of tht; wliole. They are 
iiiercliaiits, iiiaiiiiractiirars, mid artists.. Tliu number of Jews and 
liimloiis si-ttliil at Bokliara is eoiisideralile. 

No ilutiesaiv levied oil cniiiiiioditiescxporttsl, and only a snudl duty 
oil iiiipoi't.s, ami this is [laid only wlieii the iirtieles arc sold. Bokhara 
bus for iitaiiy eeiitiiries liin.-ii a place of extensive cuminena’, amt it... 
geograpliiiMil |siniiioii must always ensure it considerable lulvaiitages 
ill this respect, it is the centra from whieli six eiiiiiiiiereial routes 
divi'ige; tlii'iv towards the north lead to Kussia and the talile-laml 
oft'eiitRil .Vsia, ami tliivc tou'itnls tlic siuitli eojiiieet it with Persia, 
AtVliaiiistaii, iitiil Imlia. 

'I'lie roiul wliicli leads to tliu high (able-Iiimi of IViiti'iil .Vsia runs 
from Bokliara along tlic iNinks of the Zar-iifsliaii to Siuiiareaiid, ami 
theiK'e iiorthwanl over the mountiiiiiH, passes the river, ami then 


Nova-lVtslic-rskoi The town has iminufactiires of li.atlier. .'oaji, lints, 
sh'Mis, gloves, stockings, Ac., and carries oti a bn.<k trade u-ith the 
interior in hemp, rH|Hi.oil, taliow, hide-s, cn|r,i,i:il piYKbiee, nh'ics, 
Htis;kiiigA, Ac., ti^etiier with fruit grown in the iiuiiusliate iieigh- 
Ismrhuod. 

BOLINOBKOK K. [r.fNr;or..>isitiHK.] 

BOLI'VIA, Kepiiblic of, Soutii .Viiiericn, was origiimlly called 
iVni, and fonmvl a portion of the vie.-royalty of P,ue:-o* 
Ayn.si. Being separateil from the more ])opuloiis p^arts of Buenos 
Ayres by the deiuTt of t'lin-o ami a vi-ry niinrej ainl ilreiiiy iiioiin- 
taiii region, it liaii little in eoiiitiion wkii tha*' state, iin.l it consi- 
queiitly sis»n ^i.paratril fiaini it after the .‘-ntiver-i.iii of tie* Spani-li 
aiithnrity. Tlie rejiiiblie ileelari-d itself iiidepi.iidetit on the ♦’itj, i.,f 
August, l.S'J 4 , and assuniisl tlie iiaiiie of Bolivia in honour of (ieiieral 
ItiiHriir, on .Vii.'iist lltli. 1 ^J 5 . 

The norfliern lioundary of Bolivia is fortni-d by the p.'irallel 1 "- s. hit. 
fi-oiii tlie river Piirui- i-iii the west, to tli.- peninsula foi-iuf-d by the i.on- 
Ibietiec of the riveiv Sanire and Mainon-, thence called tlu'Medeira, 
on the eitd. Till' riio-t soiitheni jii.int i.« on the sh.,,.,.. of th.- I'aeiiie 
at the Bahia de Xiie.tra Sefeira. bi'twi-eji I'uiiT.a del X'-rte and Punta 
del Siir, alMiiit *J.a' .'s. hit. It eousi'queiitly e.\teii.ls ..ver l.'i des.'i'i-e- 
of hititiid.-, or upii-ird' of liioci mde- from north to south. The 
iii.i't *.astiTii part is eiiiitiguoiis to tlic riv.-r Paraguay. wloTe aftir 
liiiviiig Bra/il it fonu... for i-uue sjmee the tioumlary between Bolivi.i 
and I'.iraguay, ami extends to .'» 7 " 3 ii' \V. loii:.'. Tlie iiio-t wi^'ti-ni 
portion of till- n'liiiblio l^.rib-rs on the I'neifie at Punt.n d'-l Norte. 
aliiMit 7 <i oO' \\*. long, Bolivia i.' boiindoil on the w.'.»; for a)"-ut 
•J.'iO miles by the Pacifle «)ce.aii: the reiiiaiiider of ir.s western and 
tioitll-westem fiYilitier is formed by the rejiublie of Peru. |t |..■rd■■|•' 
oil tlie north.east and I'sist on the empire of Bra/il. ixcipt the n.o-t 
siiiith-eiistera comer, when* it join.i. Piir.-ig'i-iy. To the south of it 
extends the ivpiiblic of Biieiios Ayits, nml where it ajijiroa.Les the 


extends into the basin of the Sir lA-ria (Jiixiii^-s). Along this river j pacific that offhili. Tender the iar.illel cf -.-J the extent of t! 
it jias^’s through the towns of Klnminl ami Khokaiul Ut Marghilan, j ,;„„ntrv finiu emit to west m.av lie ab-iiit 7,'ji* miles, but toward' the 
mill then III a simtii-eiisteni diruction to Oiisli, from which i>laee it ; ^ h-^. 


leads by the imiiiiitaiii pa.ss of Terek to Koksis, and Khasligar. Tin 
Bokhmiiius take on vmiiel-biiiik to Khasligar wiailloii-elotli, roral, 
fiearls. eoeliiiieiil, brocmle, velvi't, fur iespeeially of otters and martens), 
leather, sugar, large lookiiig-glibsiefi, copper, tin, iietslh's, glass, ami 
some ii'oii uteusils. Tiiey bring Ismk in exehaiigu a great quaiitit.v of 
tsni, eliiiiii, ooiiiu silk gistils, riw silk, rbuluirb, and silver, lii tliis 
branch of coiumerce from 70U to ciiniels are eiiijiloyed. 

Two ixsuls lead bi Ibissia ; one oii the e.i.'t of tlie Sea of .Vrul, 
across tiio dusert of the Kiiglii/ to Dretibiirg or Troiak: and the 
otiier down the valley of the Oxiis, iHitweiui the Aral mid the ('aspiiiii, 
to Astrakhan. Kroiii the towns ineiitioiiixl on the Kussiau frontier 
the goods aiX! transporteil to the fair of Xisliiiei-Xuvogorotl, wliere 
iiiiie-ts-iitiiH lira Huhi. 'I'lie Bokliiirimis bring to Bussia rhiiliiirb, raw 
ciiltoii, cotton goiHls, skins of iiiiirtens, Imiib-skiiis, fox-skins, dried 
fniits, silk gmals (espM'ially for nioniiiig driMses), car])cts, t'nshinen* 
ami PersiiUi shawls, iiiid ten ; mid take iu cxeliange eoeliitieal, spices, 
sugar, tin, suiidal-wiHHl, wiMilleii-elotli, leatlicr, wax, iron, copper, 
steHit, Hiiiiill liNikiiig'glassm, otter-skins, |H>arlH, Biissimi luuikiii, uten¬ 
sils of cast-iron, iieutlles, eoral, eottoii-velvet, cottoii-lmmlkerehiefs, 
Hoiiiu bracaile, glass, and a siiiall <(iiiiiitily of linens aud liidiiiii 
muslins. They employ 3i)U0 camels in tliis tnute. 

Tlinn riHiUs lead from Bokhara to I’ersia luul Arglianistmi. one te; 
Meshed, the socond to Herat, luul tiio tliinl to t'abiil. The Bokha- 
rians bring to I’eroin a jiortiiiii of the gnmls iin]vtrteil from Kussia. 
besides raw cotton, silk, cloth of their own iiiiuiiifuctiin', woollens, 
spious, Olid rhubarb; they take Isiek the cuiiimon shawls of Persia 
used ill Bokhara ns turbans, girdles of a yellow colour, wooden coiiilis, 
carpets, and tiinpiuises. Alamt 0UU camels aro employwl aiumally 
in tills branch of cuiumcrco. 

Tho nsid to (.'abul imssisi from Bokhara to Kursliee, aud theiiee 
through a desert to the Ainoo Ihirio, which it passes at Khojusalu. 
Hence it turns eastward, and [msses through Bnlkli and Khtiluni, 
f^m which latter pliuw it runs southward along the river Khuluui, 
till it eotera tho llindu-Koosh. Before it reaches (kibul it traverses tho 


Siirftiri-, Poiiulittiii.i, ,ti.. The area i.f tlie republic ..f B.i1ivis is 
estiiiiiiteil at :'ils,75o sqiian.. niile<. The folbiwimr ‘able >bi.w< the 
ari'a of each of the pniviuee.^, and .ibo the ]H>|iuI:iti.iii uee-iriliiig t.» 
the seiiii-otfieml estimate of ISIS, the late.rt wliicli i;ive> the imniber 
of iiiliiibitaiits ill the several i>riiviuee'• a iii'iix- recent n-tuni L’iv.-j 
the entire ];■•] mint ion as 1 ,.S.So.iiihi. 
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As nearly the whole of this eiumtry w situate«l within t!ie tr<.pie' 
it might Iw expeetenl that its eliinate aud piMduct'.on.^ would corre¬ 
spond to its gi'ograpIiii’tU situation ; but is-rhaps not more tli.in_ei’.e- 
half Ilf its siirfaiv has a tro|>ie;il climate. Tin* oilitr V.alf i> oiTupn-J 
by high iiiountaiii raiigcs, table-Intids of givat clei.itimi. h:jli v.ilhvs 
mill widely extending slo|>es. T!-is uioiintaiiioii!. pu-ri.-n of lUilivia 
belongs to the grant rangt* of the Aniu:s, under whieii luad will be 
found a general description of it. 

Where the Andes ruiniing from si .itli to north enter Bt-'.ivi.i tliey 
send otf at aU'iit 24'' S. lat. a l.at<-ral branch tii the eai-t. wh:eli 
extends ton great distance, and Mqiarates the aillueiit' of the Bio 
Beniiejo from those of the Pilconiayo. both of which fall iut.- il.e 
Paraguay on ita right liank. This lateral mountain r.nige, whuli 
constitutes the s<»uthcm Ixiundaiy of I’oIi"in and separates it from 
Btien<>s Ayres, iIiK's not rise to a very great lieiglit. but is e\tivii:ely 
iiiggeil and liarreu. Tho priiiei}Kil chain of the .Vlnies here l uii- t.i.irly 
i south and north, and coiitaius some peaks whioh ri.se iil>ov- the muiw- 


valley of Bamcouu. Tltia rood and its continuation through Pcslia- | line. Tho Mevado de L'liorubpie pil'30'S. hatej isimid ton^e to lt>,54S 
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feet. Up to tliw mwimtain the Andes eeeni to form a single and The vegetation of this valley haa also a voiy peculiar clutrocicr. 
undivided range from the southern extremity of Chili; but to the There are no trees, but the lower distriota, fW|ieoially near the groat 
north ot it at about 20* 8. lat. there is an cxtmiaivu moimtaiii*knot lake, ue covered with the luost beautiful green turf where the land 
called the Cordillera de log Lipea (10” 30'8. lat.); the mountains is not cultivatcal. l%e cultivation is limits to a few things; whmt, 
divide into two great longitudinal ridges, wbioli nm |mndlel to one lyo, and barley are indeed sown, but they do^ not r!|ien, and are cut 
another and Iwund an imuiensu iutcralpiiie valley or talde-Iand called green as fodder fur the Iliunas. The plantations of ipiinoa (Vhewh 
thevalley of titeDesaguadero, which includra the great Lake of Titicaca, podium Quinoa, Onn.) are extensive, and also of imtntites, which are 
The weNtem ridge, (^leil the Western ('unliilent, continues, os for ns found growing wild in soine more elevated places; these plantations 
it lies within the liuuutliu-ies of Bolivia, a due nortlicm oourso, and extend to a considerable distance up the sides of the adjocont hills, 
contains near tiie boundary-line several snow-capped peaks, of which There are no peculiar seasons for sowing or barvtsst, and tho natives 
the highest, calleil (Ituiiatidri, rises to 21,060 feet. are continually occiijiicd either in perfoniiing the one or tlie other 

Tho eastern ridge, called the Eastern Oonlillcra, or Corilillem Real, operation. Tho country which extends between tlte ridges of lulls 
separates from the mountain-knot north of Porco (19” 50'), and of and tho high rouges contains for tho most }mrt undulating plains 
Potosi (IP” 38'). The iiiftHlUferous tnouiitnins whicdi siimnind Porco envorod with a oouruo grass, on which nuiiieroiw honls of llaiiuis are 
maybe considereil HI* constituting its southern ex bamity, and the cole- foil. Hero also ihe giianncos, alpacas, and vicuhas feud in a wild 
brateil iiiiiiintaiii or (.Vmi t>f PiiUtsi also belongs to it. Kroiii this point stnto. Besides those no wild animals have Issm oliservoil in tlui 

the Oonlillcra niua north, inclining a little to the west, to the Nevjulo valley of tlie Desagniidero, except a pocuHar kind of chinchilla, the 
do Illininiii (16'' 4u'). Between Potosi and this snuiiiiittbe highest port Lai/oiiu Curien, and the lag<)8toiuns (the viscucha or biscocho of tho 
of the range atbiiiis an elevation of 16,037 feet. The Illimani forms nativos), whicli in some places has so bnmiwcil the soil os to render 
a serrated ridge with four peaks rising to tlie height of 21,145 feet, or travelling on horsolsick unsafe. The Lake of Titicaca abounds in 
4600 feet above the snow line. At this point tho range somewhat fish, and nnmemus binis visit it. The condor is fm|nently met 
cli:uiges its direction, continuing nearly due north-west, and forming with on tho mountains. Among the siwntaucous plwits the rushes 
an iilniust coutiunous lino of snowy mountains till it joins the which along the Isuiks of the lake disserve to Is* notieiHi, as 
ridge callotl the Andes of Sun Jiiun del Oro and of Yilcanoto, which tho entire want of troos has comi>eIled tho natives to apply them to 
between It” and 15'extend nearly east and west, and again connect the neiu-ly as many uses as the bamlioo is applied in Iiuliu. With 
two nuiges of the Andos. In this fMirtion of the Eastern Cordillera, these rushes the natives ^tild their huUi, aim make tho luNiis mid 
in lat. 16’ 10' is the Nevmlo de Surata, 21,286 feet high. Both cImius sails with which they navi^te the lake; mats n^o of thorn are tliu 
of lumintains, with tho internieiliate v.alley of the Desaguadero, ocunivy betl of the (wor, and serve in the houses of the rich ns cnriH>ts. 
a breadth of upwanla of 230 miles to tho north of 18’, but to the From this valley six mountain |mu»os tniyorsc the Westoru Cmilil- 
soutli of that parallel they are iipwonU of 300 niilos in width, lorn to the Pacific Ocean. Their highest points rise to iioiirly l.'i.t'UO 
Aefonling to the iuvostiguriotis i»f Biii-cleius and Huiulioldt (• Zi*it- feet above tho sen. and consequently tliey arc not inferior to tlio 
schrift fur Enlkuiido,’ b. ix,, anil * Ansiehten der Xatur,' Sabine’s iiiuiiiitnin pusses of the lluiialaya in elevation. 'I'he nseont. to these 
translation, i. 278) the moan height ot tlie ridge of the eastern ehain passes from tho valley is only 200U feet, and the slo|ie is gentle; 
of tho Bolivian Cnnlillora, ns dctemiined by the {Kisses, is 13,.'i02 Imt the descent to the sea is exceedingly nqiid. 'I'he highest {Miint 
feet; of the western ehain 14,8ii6 feet; while tho height of the of the great range being close on tho mnritiino dcelivity of the 
highest summits or culminating {mints is, ill the eastern chain, 21,2S6 Uunlilleni, and uonaet{ueiitly at nn ineoiisulerahle distaiu!i‘, not 
feet; in tho western, 22.3.'i0 feet; **consei|iiently the ratio of the exci*oding 60 miles from the sen, tho descent is extn'iiiely preeiiiit ale 
height of tlie ridge to that of the culiuiuatiug {uiint is, in the eastern and aiirupt. 

chain iis 1: l'.'»7, and in the western uhaiii a.s 1 :l-54. This ratio, which Tliat {Kirtioii of Bolivia whieli extends lietween the Andes and the 
is as it were the ineastiri! of the subterranean elevating force, is very I’aeifie, in lengtli 250 miles lietweeii .Sun Taltnl Point, the soiitherii 
siiiiiliir to that which exists in the Pyri*ni«ts (= 1:1'48), but very angle of tlie Boliia de Nncstra th'hora, and the small river Iski, has 
ilitren.‘iit from the Al(is, where the mean height of the {Kisses is less la*en describetl under Atai’.\m.\, by which nami* it is known. It is 
as coiiqiareil with Mont Bhuiu (— 1:2'ii9).” fur the most {nu 4, a liarri-n wasti^ but tbere is fertile 1 nid along the 

The valley of the Pesiucuailcro, which lies between two rangi-s, narrow valleys .Hiid river eoiirses. The cisist about Bahia de Nucstrii 
with a mean elei.atioii aliove the ae.a cstiinafed at 13,000 feel, runs in .SeAura is low and rugged ; from thence to Jara Head tin* e last runs 
its soutln-rn {>ortioii nearly luiralle] to the meridian, but north of iu a direct line for 52 iiiili'H, the slioro being stiH-ji and rouky, and 
17" lat. it furms an angle of almost 35 degrees with that line, running li.ackeil with hills from 2000 to 2500 feet high. Farther north is 
very nearly north-west-by-iiorth and soiith-east-by-south. Xot liariiig tho Hpaeimis Bay of Mexillones, 8 miles miross, and airuKting am-lior- 
any outlet towaivls the sea the rivera which descend into it are either age olf tho western siile; but it is of little use as the shore is stecji, 
lost iu the s.mdy soil or eiiqity theiiiselres into the Isikc of Titieaca and neither wood nor water is to be obtained. Thirty miles iiortli* 
at its northern extremity. This lake, the largest in the South east from Lcailing Biufl', the iinrthem hetull:ind of Mexilloiu's Buy, is 
American contitietit, occu|iie3 nn aiva of about 4600 square miles, and (’obija Bay, tin: only {jort of the re{>iib]ic of Bulivta. In this b:iy is 
its surf:u;e is 12.795 fi'et almve that of the Pacific. In some {duties the town of Puerto dc la Mar, lictter known us (’obija, a {loor place 
jt.s de|ith has bci-n oscertaiiieil to Ihi 120 fathoms, but many {uirts arc of almiit 1400 inhabiliitits; it is nn inconvenient {ilaivfur slii]ipiiig 
{itobably tiiiieh ilee{ier. It is mnarkabh: that the watorshiHl on the us it is ill siiiiplicil with water, while vcgi-tables even for the eoii- 
eaatem part of the valley of the llesngiiailero, and as it would seem sumption of the inhabitants ara liroiight from Vidimniiso, ii distance 
also on the western, is not fnrmcil by the high ranges, but by two of 700 miles. North of t’obijn Bay are si-verul shallow sandy buys 
low latiMnI ridges distant from 20 to 3n miles from the lake, and with rocky (mints. Alginlon Bay, 28 miles fnuii f’ohija Buy, is the 
generally rising fnmi 50U to 1000 feet above its IcveL The waters first jilaee which atforils any iiiiehorngn. About. 10 niile-s farther is 
collected between these lateral ridges and the higl inoiintiun ranges Ca{«e Kan Fniucisco or Pnquiqiii, on which is an extensive luil of 
descend eastwanl to the {dains tniversisl hy the river Moileira and its guano, wliich has been lai’gidy work«l. Koiiiewhat fiirt'her is IVdnt 
U(i{)cr branches; and wcstwanl towiunls thcscii. The only outlet of Anuiu, near which is a fishing rillage; and 12 inili>s furt her is the 
the J.ake of 'fiticaca is the river Desnginulcro, which issues from its gully of the lioa River, which forms the liouniUiry-liue Iwtweeu 
Huiith-wcsteni extivniity iu lat. lO' 38' 10 ", and is a small stream Bolivia and Peru. 

whisii cotiipan.ll with the immense* extent of the lake. Its depth By fur tho gniitest part of Bolivia is situiiteil to tho cast of the 
however is tmnsiderable, but its velocity is scarcely two miles an Andes, and this mrtiun may Iw divideil into the iiumiitniiioiis 
hour. It runs southwanl, and forms near 19' a lake called Logo del district and the {dains. Tho tnuuntain district extends along tho 
Desaguadero, or Ullogas, iu which it is Just. Its course between tmatcni side of tlie Andos, and is not of great cxhuit to the north of 
Isitli lakes may be 1 .SO miles. 17“ 40', liccaiise tho hIo{m; of the Eastern ronlillcra towards tlio 

The l.ake of Titicaca contains numerous small islands, which rise {dains is nearly as rapid os that of the AVcsU*m thwanls tho sea, 
directly from the water's cilge to a cuusidciuble height. That frutn and the branches which this chain sends off* oxtond to no great 
which it has taken its name, and which is known in tlie history of distance from tho princi{ial range. But at about 17“ 10' H. lot, a 
tho niicieiit Peruviau.s us the ploco where Manoo Capoc made his Tnouiitaiii raiigo detiielics itsidf fmm the Eostom Uordillcro, which 
ap{>earauec, is situated at the .south-east extremity. Both the southern runs generally due east for upwanls of 2u0 miles. This Immch risos 
{lort of this lake, which bears the name of Laguna de (Jm.'imarc i, near the city of 0oclla)lam1N^ above the lino of {icrpotual snow, in 
and tho eastern shores, nearly iu their whole extant, belong to the pointed peak cidled Nevodo de Tiiiaira; farther eastward ii 
Bolivia. gnclually decUnes till it teisninatos on or near the banks of the Rio 

The climate of the valley of tho Desagtinderu offers many pecii- I i4ua{>iii or Grande, at no gr^t dutsiico west of the town of Kanta 
liaritios. Being in its lowest parts it{iwariis of 13,0U0 feet above the (Jrux de la Sierra. This chain is coininonly called the Sierra of Santa 
level of the sea, the beat is never great, nor is tho cold very sensible, Crux. Between Uds ridge and that forming tiie boundaiy-line 
exce(it during the night from May to November. This season, wliich t-.words Buenos Ayres, which we have already nutioad, oxtends the 
is tho winter, is extremciv dry, the sky is cloudless, and neither rain mountainous portion of Eostom Bolivia. Its western boundary may 
nor snow is known to falL But snow {jmcorlus and follows the he fixed at about 63“ W. long. This country is traversed by many 
rainy season, which in this volley begins at the end of November, lateral ridges, which are offsets from the great chain of the Andes, 
and continues through the summer months to the beginning of Ai>riL and form extensive volleys. Many of these valleys sink slowlv, and 
During these mon^ it tains nearly every day, inure or less; but often m aintain themselves for a oonsiderable extent at nearly the 
during the nj^t the sky is clear, and^jULjAoityju^ nhwfftA This circumstance, as wril os the width of the voUeys, 

falls only in November and Apr^ WWr p* * ^ ^ ji^ders them particularly fit for i^ploaltuie, and for the galtivatum 
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of trupiual at* well bh exlrn>tropical protluctioiiH. Maay pemunH have 
uiniHiilcnxl thuae valleyM an the moiA fertile, awl the most beautiful 
parlH of Soutli Ainunca. Hero the h1oi>«h of the luountainH are 
gonrmlly covoroil with fine treua to a gn»it height. South of 20“ 
however the valluya are narrower, and the ranges wliich inclose tliem 
are wittioiit wood, and nearly without v«^ctatiun. 

llydrm/mphj/.-'^io |NU-t of America has a greater abundance of 
water tlmn the region cost of the Andes. Tlie rivers which dmceiid 
from the oiMturu declivities ore very numerous and contain a 
volume of water which cannot be exuaiiated by irrigation. These 
rlvi-rs are among the most distant hva<is of the Atnaaonas and La Plabi 
rivers. Thu Cordillont Keid contnins the sources of the greatest of 
the tributaries of tho Amazonas- the Rio Madeira. This large 
river is formdd by the junction of two considerable sti'eams, tho Kio 
Ihiiii ami the Hio Matiiom, both of which descend from the Ci>rftilli:ra 
Itt-al mill unite thnir wateni between 10' and 11' S. lat. The upper 
hranchcH of the Itio Uciii are the Rio Uacuy the Kio (Jhiiqiicapu, and 
the liio Quctotik Tho Uio Quetoto, tho most soiitlicrii of them, rises 
where tho Sierra «lu Santa Cruz detaches itself from the J^tem 
Ctinlillera, and taking a iiorth-eaist luid north course entsirs the; 
plain, where it hcmui iiuHsts the Chnqucapo, which lias its origin in 
the valley of tho Dosaguadero to the north-west of the Xevodo dc 
llliiiiaiii. The (Ihuqiieapo, which is only ]ircv(‘iited by a low ridge 
from miti'riiig tluit river, after having passed tho town of La Pas, 
tniVumus the great chain (Id'' 65') through an enormous chasm. It 
then runs fur msirly lOU milcis through a fine valley and joins the 
Qiiettito on entering the plain. After this junction the river c^iti- 
tiniics its nortli**ru course, dividing the mountainous country from 
the eastern plains till it meets tho Kio flnca. The (Taca, tmder the 
name of Mapiri, rises likewise in tho vidloy of the DesaguiMlem, at 
no great distance from the Nevatlo do Sornta towards the west, an<l 
rnuiiiiig first north iiiul then east, traverses by a ibjcp i:haHm the 
(%>rtlillera Real nort-h of the Xovodo do Viiiii, u hiuli stiow-eaiqied 
peak. During a very tortuous course tho kbipiri is ji>iuerl by a great 
iiumKir of stivaiiis w'hieh descend from the oiistcm declivity of the 
Haiiiu (■onlilleiii, and by tlteir union the Hio (*acii is formed. Thi.'i 
811*00111 joins tlic united rivora ijuetoto and Clniipioaiio alaiut 13 ' 3i>', 
and the rivei* formed by their juiietion is i*.'i]led Beni, wliich iiaiiii* 
it ]ir«*serres in its northein and iiorth-iiortii-easteni course to it-, 
jiiiictioii with tint Mamuiv. Thus the Beni liriiigs to the ^iudeira 
nil tbo waters fmiii the easli-rn and fnun a poi'tion of the western 
•Icelivities of the Coiililleni lti*a!, as well sis a portion of those from 
till' .'<ieri*a dc Santa t'nijs. 

'J'lio other gniat branch of the Madeira, tho .Matnore, rises under 
the nniiic of Ooeliabiimlia in the western extremity of the valley 
whieh bears the samo iiamo, and is ilistingiiisiied b)* its enltivatii.ii 
and its iiiimcrons produets. It first runs cost by south and after- 
wanls duo east, when Iniing swclieil by iinuiy small rivers it assumes 
the iiaiiio of Hio Grange. It afterwards lunkes a vei-y large senii- 
circiiliir sweep, by which it arrives at the town of Santa Crux du la 
Si'Ti-.i, whence it runs north-west, and after uniting with the Clia|wnt 
at about Id' 30' |•eeeiveH the name of Maiiiope, and by degrees changes 


by tlio Beni, the Mamore, and the Ubaliy, which in the rainy seiisou, 
from Octolxir to April, inundate the country along their Wiks to a 
coiisiderablu oxtuiit. lii iiiauy plai.-es there are lakee, and though 
none of them aiu very large, the exhalations, united witii those from 
tlie iinmdatioiiH, render the climate excessively humid. This humiility, 
ailded to tho heat which iirevails all the year iviurid, gives rise t'l 
many dangerous fliseaseM, and renders this plain very unhealthy, 
especially fur Europeans. This ]mrt of the republic lias conserjneiitiy 
lM!i:n almost abatidoiieil by the Creoles, though its grc.it fertility 
would ls*tt<!r ivpay the laliour of tliu cultivator than iuiy other 
district of the countiy. Itninense forests <tC high trees («<vi-r nearly 
tho whole of these plains, but their valuable products are iicglectcft, 
except that a coiu<ideraliIe quantity of cocoa isgathere<l by tlie natives 
and brought to the towns of San Loreiixo dv la Fiviuterfi, t.a Pax. -m.l 
('ochabamba. The plantations cnisist ciinimonly of mari'li<>c and 
Diaixe, tliose 'if (iittoii and rice tieiiig nuv, but all the other tr<i]>i<-!«l 
productions might Isi cultivated 'ivitb gn:at advantage. 

Sott, Prodwlion*. The f:liiriate of the •lillereutdi.'itrief.s]i.*i.- 
laieu noticed in our liescription of the sui'face. itain never fills mi 
till! cfKist along tho Pacific. In the valley of the Desaguaderij. in tlie 
mountain region, and in the plain.s, tlie siiiuiner is the rainy season; 
blit tbo niiii is eoutiuual only in the jilains. The moiintaiu.s aru 
subject totremeiulouH hail-storiiis ; thuuiler-storiiis aiealso fK-culiarly 
severe in these elevated rtsfiuiis. In winter the travi-ller i.i .subject tu 
temporary blindiicss called ‘siirmiipi,' wbichis euii.s.-d by tbs my.- ..f ibe 
nil lieiug rellocted fr'Uii the snow, and ri-nderiiig the sinailest ray of 
light iibsoliiti-ly iii.-i;ipporlabl«‘. Eai-tbqnakes an- very eorniuoii .'diiiig 
the cisisl of the Pucitie, li-ss so in tin- valb-y of the l>eiagii.’elero and 
the mountain regi'iti, but in the plains they have not obs'-rri.'.ii. 

The scanty prisluetion.-i of the valley of the De-saguadeio ha\e been 
noticisl. The few places on the coast which' are cultivate<l firoduee 
no grain but maize, i-xeelb-ut fruit.* h.iwevi-r itrow, especially fii's, 
I olivi-s, and iiielcuis. In-sides poinegri>nHti-s. plantain.*, and algarp.ivat 
{ (Pro*of,i*dttlri*, Hiiiiib.}, a kimi of puls--, wiiieli gi-oWs to the length 
of a foit. with its seeds enrtlopeil in .a sii'ostance like eoiti.ii, whi.-b i- 

e. ati'n. It is of a sourish taste, Imt \.ry ooniiiig. b'.itri.ii. a little 
sugar-cane, and thc.ii-tfndo ilomji.f, i.f which theii. arv lai'gc pl:iutati..ns, 

I arc also cultirab-il. 

[ Till' other portions of the rejniblic, i'*jiei-i:illy tb«- bra'jtif'il v.ihs 
I wati-l'inl by the ('uclinbainba aliii ('.fliyiiMVo, aie more fertile. Aa 
’ the li'rel.n wliich oci-iir along their banks are at 'btfeiviit '-iev.itions 
! above the SI.-. 1 . they abiuTid in all the fruit.*, gr.iitis. and other agri- 
ciiUiiral ]iro<bictions coiuiuon to Europe aiiil to tr‘i[ii..-.i] c'lnntri--.-'. 

I .\mong the spontaneous, piislucts an.* eoOoa. s u-*a|>ari!I.i. d;tier'-iiT. 
species of vatiillii, .-ujiailNi, baLaiii, atul caoutch'i ic. The n.:,:hTy 

f. ircsts which line the rivciv uboiimt in tho t.nc't tiinlsT f-r.dl ji-ir 
IKises, especially for slii|i-buiIdiiiL'. aii-l in tn-e* whi>-li ilistil ai-oinatic 
medicimil gum.*. The plantain i* foiiii.l in ai.niiilaiicc: aiel th>Tc 

a species of ciunainou called by the (’re.i|e*T|i.-1 'aiiel-i t.'Iav.>. wli:. h 
only ilitfcrs in the greater thieknes* of the.bark .ind It* darker e.-'e'.ui- 
fpiin that of the East Iiulu-s. (.ottoii. rice, t-iba.io, i:idI.;o, s'i!-.a‘,>:i- 
rilla, copaiba, and other uiodicin.’il druo.* grow* abundantly ea-t <<f the 


its iKirth-west course into a nortli iiiie. The. I'hapare is fornieil by | 
four or five stn'iiuis descending from the northern declivity of tha 
Hicrra do Santa Cruz. Bi'foiv the Mamoiv unites with the Itaiiez, ; 
a largt' river whicli rises in the western parts of Braxil. it ivocivos ; 
the wutei'H of tlio Yacunia, whose snurc:i! is at ii.> great distniiee fi-oin 
tbo banks of the Hio Beni, ainl which runs thiinigh .vii cxtrcinely 
ilat country. Tlie Itanex [BKAXii.j is increased fH-furu it* junction 
with tbo Maiiiom by tin* river Ub.ihy, wliich rises in a lake calK'il | 
Laguna Graiidc, in the country of the t'hii|uitiis, and is therefore 
also called Hindu (*hii|uitos. After the junction of tiie Mamoix' with 
the Itanox, tho river continues its iiorthcrii course till it meets tlie 
Beni near tlio nurtli-casterii angle of Bolivia, from whieh point the 
rivor has tho iiiiiiio of Madeira. 

Tho waters which de.sceiid fimn tlio eastern doelivity of tin* Amies , 
auutli of S, lilt, go to the Pileuniayo, one of tho princi|ml branches 
of the r,n IMnta Hiver. Tim Piloomayo risi’s on the southcni 
declivity of tho moimtaiii knot oalled I'onlillcrn do los l.ipex, and 
running generally dim oast, is soon iiien'ased by iiuiiieroiis other 
atroaina, some of which aix> considerable, as tlio San .lu.m, whieh rises 
about 22'* 3<i', and fulls into the Pileomayo fniui tho south; the 
Paspaya, which rises in the iieighbuiirluHid of Potosi on the southern 
declivity of tho Kastorn L’onlillvra and smui la'ciuiies navigable ; and 
tho Ciuihymnyo, which rises not far fiiuii tho sonix'i.' of the ('iwlia- 
btunbn, and traverses tho iK'niitiful and woll-oultivateti valley of 
Chuqiiisacu. After tho jtinotioii with the I'achymayu, tho Pileomayo 
coutiiiiioH its eastern ooitrso for about lUO miles, when turning sud¬ 
denly to the south it entors the desert eallcil Grande Chaco, and 
leaves tho territories of Bolivia. 

Tho whole enstoni fiortion of Bolivia, from tho banks of the Pileo- 
mayo and the frontier of Buenos Ayres totlie junction of tho Maiuoru 
and Beni, is one extensive plain, broken only by a few isolatutl nuigus 
of hills which fnim east to west exts'iid about 200 mill's, atul fnuu 
south-east to nnrtli-west upwards of TOO miles. In the southoni part 
uf this plain lies tlio watsn'uhi'ii between tho alilutuils of tho Amazonas 
River and those of the La PlaLi, but it does not appear to rise to 
any great height above the sea. This plain ia principally watered 
oKoa. mv. vuL. ii. 


Alllies, riirmigliout the valleys of the eastern -l<ij,i-* uf tin- .\nii.-.*, 
below the level of .>'iUii feet, \!i,-.t ipiaiititie* of the c-'ca frii'ft- 

ro.rft/'ni\, an* gmwii. Tin* ]il:iiit grows wiM. bsit it i> uIm* largely 
eultiviitod, till* dried Iciiics bi ingcmjiloyt-ii almost iiiiii i r».ally by the 
Indian* of Bolivia and Peru as a uan-nt’i’, .t.-.-.inling to Dr. 
Weddell 5i,i!ilil,iiiui Sp.ini.-h piiiitid->-.ire aliliiuilly pniibii-isl lu the 
district of Voiigas abiue. while m-.iily l•n■■-tw'cif;il of tl.i- t<:t:r« 
revenue of Bolivia is derived fiMin the t.ix oii em-a. 

Besides the aiiiiiials peculiar t,> the v.-.lley of the De*a;;niiden'. then' 
lire the tapir, thejagii.u*. the leop.ml, si.\ or *1 vi-:i sort.-of m inkei'. 
and several ampliihious eix'.'Kui-es. ilf doiiic.stic iiii]iii:il*, th-n* an* 
hollies, a-.se*. Mild mule*, b’lt f.ii* shec]i the elim.'itc i« too w:u*iii. 
Gn-at lienl.* of honied c.ittle tiiid abitud.iiit pastures oii the b„iiL- of 
the rivers in the plains. 

Among the birds have bix'ii noticcil many di'Vcrcni kind* .if 
parrots, several species of turkeys, and a m*.ill;t!ide of be-iutiful 
sin;;iug binis, as the thrush, the whisiier. and the inaltico, n markable 
for its plumage aiiii the sweetness of its note. 

.\n the rivei*s, but especially those of the plains. ab>iiind in fish, 
liold is foiiiul ill abiiiidaiiee in m.aiiy placca. but especially on the 
e:istci*n diHrliiity of the Kastei-n I'ordilicra. where it is wa*lied do«ji 
by rivers whieh run In-tween slate miiuntaiiis in iiaiTow ravine’s. .Ml 
tfie waters ih'sceiuliiig fnun *his ningi'. which fall into the Bciii -ir its 
branches, carry down gold sa..d, but iiion- particularly the small 
river Tipuaiii. which falls into the Mapiri. The mines of Potosi h.ave 
long la'i'n coii*uh*i*ed ns tho richest in the worhi f•^r tlnir proiliice 
silver, but they aiu now little wo ked. whiih is aK-i the i-ai-e ivlth 
other silver mines, t'oppv'i* i« abundant : at t'orueueixi, a small phice 
alxmt TO miles fixuu La Paz, enormous masses of ii.itivo vxipper 
found ei-ystalliiH'il in the form of ix-rfcet vuIh's. This ore though 
is siiiil to ooiitain scvcii-oighths of pure oopp,.|-^ i,, m* scar>x-ly any us.*, 
being fomi'l in v«n*y high moinitaiiis and t a gix*.it dist.aiu-e fr-'-ni tlie 
ci>a.st. Be.sidi's these iiietals there an* oras of leavi jvnd tin ; and «alt- 
jietix*. brimstone, and salt. * 

Political Divition *.—The republic of Bolivia i* divi.led into six 
dcpnrtmeuta: - - 

c 
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I. The dcpnrtiui'ui of La Fax eaiendH over tbo northern half of j 
tliat part of tho valley of the Deeaguiulero which belongs to Bolivia. 
It cuutainii aUo tho Nieteni Cordillera from tho Ncvoiio do lllimiuii 
northwani, the nunieroiu vaUoys which lie on tho ciiMtem declivity 
of that range, and that portion of the plain to tho woat of tho llio 
Beni. The lower part of the vulloya and tho ]ilnin arc very fortilo, 
but only a fow apota ore cultivated. The rivora briug down a gimt 
quantity of gold santi It coiitaina only oiio town of importance, tho 
ca]>ital La Fas. 

II. The department <if i^rAro lira liotwrcn La Paa and Potoai; the 
Andes bound it on the west, the dojHirtJiiont of Obuqiiiaoca lies on 
tho cast. It Contains tho eonthern part of tho valley of the Dcaugiuuicro, 
In this valloy is tbo capital t)rAn\ ]v>pulntion about 5000; it stands 
nearly 13,U0U foot above Iho sea, and ooutaius several churches and 
eonvonta. In the ncighlH>urhuod coiisulerablo silver-mines avo worked. 
A road leadin'^ from On'iru to Potosi tniversos the southern part of 
ilte Eastern PurdUlcra, iind rises in the mountain |Ktss of Tolapalia to 
14,075 ftNit. 

III. The dc[>iudincnt of Potosi corapri'liends tho most southern 
portion i>f Bolivia, namely, the whidc of the const along the l^lcitic, 
the country south of the valley of tlio Dcsagiiivtlero, aud the suuthcru 

S Nirt ot the inunntain n«giun os far north ns the PiIcouiay«i Uiver. 
f arly the whole of its surface is covered with Hand or barren 
mountuns, but as it contains numerous mines of silver at Potosi and 
other places in the northern r.ange, whiesh have been long worki*d, 
the country about them is more populous than imy imrt t>f the 
republic, except the valleys of the Cachymayo and Cuchabnnilm. 
Except tho capital, Potosi, this dcjiartincut contains iiu cemsidorahie 
place. 

IV^. The department ««f Cochalsinilvi comprehends the gp-catest part 
of the rich and well-cultivated valley of tLu Cochabamba or iSiiapili, 
the Sierra de Santa Crux, and the line valley's which lie on the 
northern declivity of this cliniii. Every kind of agricultural produce 
is here grown in abundsuee, and in some of the rivers which fall into 
the Chapar^ gold is colleetcii. The capital of this department, 
Oropeta, contains about ItS.OOO inhabitants, and is tho most industrious 
of the towns of Bolivia, the niaiiufactiire of cotton gofids ami of 
gla&B be.ing carried on to some extent. Man}' of the dwelUiig-huuses 
are large; .and there are several convents and churches. It is situated 
at the western extremity of the department in a hue valley traversed 
by the CodoriIli>, a branch of the i'iH'imlKimba. The small town 
Cochabamba, from which the depiirtmciit has rcceivisl its name, lies 
on the banks <if the river tiuapai, or (.lochabamhii. 

V. The department of Chuquisaca, or (.'harcos, extends over the 
mountainous country hotweeu the rivers Paspaya and Bio llrande de 
la Plata, in which the valley of the Cnchyinuyo is compr(.-heiided in all 
its extent, and a great ))ortion of that of Cochalmmba. it cotitiiins 
some considerable mines, and is one of the most ]>opulous portions 
of Bolivia, on account of its feutiiity aud the hetiltiifiilncss of its 
dimatc. The priiici|>al town. CiirqL'isAiw, is the ratpital of Ihdivia. 

V1. The department of Santa On/ de la Sierra is hy far tho largest, 
and extemls over nearly the whole plain which constitutes the eastern 
part of Bolivia. The greater part of it is still occupied by inde|>endcnt 
tribes of Indians; and other districts, wiioro tbo Cruoles btul formerly 
settled, have been abandoned on account i*f thnir iiiihcalthiiiess. Tlic 
capital, San Lorenut dr In Fruutfra, not far from the old town Si>nta 
Crux de la Sierra, on tho banks fjf the Bio tlrainle dc la l*laia, lias 
onlvalmut 50(Hi inhnbit.-ints. 

Jnhnbifanf^.- The inhabitants of Bi>1ivia imt composcsl of aborigines, 
and of iMSjpIe of fnroig?i extraction. Tbo iiliorigii.es form pruliably 
more than three-fourths of the population. They iit.ay be dividisl 
into those who sjioak tho Quii'hiia languiige and those who spciik 
different dialects. The Qiiichini i.aiigutige pivvails among all the 
inhabitants of the coast ami of the valley of tho I>esaguaden>. 
Agriculture had been adopted by tiiem Ix'fore the arrival of tlio 
Europeans, and even at present it is their priuciiuil if not their 
exclusive occupation, but it is practisiMl in a veiy unskilful manner. 
They have l^n converted to the Roman Catholic faith, but retain 
some ceremonies of their ancient religion. 'J'ho natives who do nut 
speak the Qnichua language inhabit the co-stern declivities of the 
Andes and the plains extending to the cast of them. They arc divided 
into a great number of tribes who speak different languages: in the 

E rovince of Moxos alone there are thirteen tribes, iioino of them 
ave been converted to the Chrintiim religion: these wear a light 
dress of cotton, have fixed dwelling-places, and apply chiefly to agri¬ 
cultural pursuits. Some of them mak** excellent cotton-cloth, and in 
general they liave on aptitiulo fur iias-haiueal arts. Tho Indians who 
inhabit the Imwcr Keni below Ke 3 ’es, and those on both sides of the 
Ubahy, as well as tho Chif£uitos, who or-ciipy tho country bordering 
cm Braxil and Paraguay, still leail a roving life, live mostly on wild 
roots and fruits, ami on i^nie, and go nakeii. 

The inhabitants of foreign extraction are either tlie descendants of 
Spaniards or of Africans and the mixeil races. The descendants of 
tnc Spanianls are most numerous in the mining districts and in the ; 
vaUeys of the Cocjiaharaba and Cochy Pilco, where they may bo said j 
to compose the great bulk of the inhabitants; they are much less : 
numcRMii on the coast and in tho valley of the Ui^saguadcro, and ^ 
their number in the plains is very stnall. The people of pure African j 


blocKl are few in numbin', but the niixwl nu»s, which owe tlieir origin 
to a mixture with nugroos, arc nuinunnis on the coast; mudi less so 
in tho milling districts; and in other iiarta very few of them iwu found. 
The bulk of the population is oonoentmtod in two huger aud sorcrnl 
smaller valleya Immense tracts consist of bai-ren deserts, others 
though fertile lire not cultivated, and nearly nninhabitotl. 

Commt nv, JUaaufactufes ,—No country perhaps is nndur greater 
disadvantages with respect to coiumercial intercourse with foreign 
countries than Bolivia, though |KiHsesaing a coast of 250 inilus, with 
several good harbours. The part which is contiguous to tho const is 
a mudy desert, which produces nothing fit for a foreign market, aiul 
it is separated from tho rest of the country by a chain of high and 
nearly ini]ia8sable mountains up to tho ]Ntral1el of Potiw. •Tlio only 
rood which connects tho const with the internal distrins of the re¬ 
public runs on tho ouiiiiaratively level country along the Hhorvs, and 
INissca to the valley of tho Dosagumloro by the pass of Lunas (19" Ift'), 
which rises bi 14,210 feet, ami thence runs to Orfiru aiul I.a Pox. But 
this mail, like all others in this country, is only pi'acticablo for ninles 
ami lltiuins, and cunseqiicutly does not allow the transport of very 
he.avy or vuiy bulky coinmoditios. To go from La l*ax to tlie iiioru 
populous ilistricts oii tbe eastern sido of the Kastcin ('ordillura, tliis 
nigh chain must bo travvraed by the jmvw of Puciinni (lO" 33'), which 
rises to 15,22i{ feet. Another luoiiutaiii pass which lc:u1s fraiu OrAru 
to f.-huquisiwa, which rises to 14,7(H) feet, is called tlio pass of ('halla 
(17" 40'). The diiliciiHies encountered in travulling from tlie iiort of 
(.Ndiija to OrAro arc so grvat, that thoiigli the Bolivians liavo deului-cd 
Oobija a free port, they lianlly uso it, and prefer iiiiporling the small 
quiiutities of foreign comiiioilit-ies for which then! is ii demand tliroiigli 
Arica and Tacna. Few fon-ign euiiimoilitics are ini]>>>rtcd into Itoliviii. 
They am eliietly iron and hanlware, with a few articles of tinery, as 
silk, Ac. 'I'liu e.\ports are nearly albigidliur iiiuited to tlie pnttious 
metals, and to diflcrviit kinds of woollens, nuiile of the w's>l of the 
IhuiiiLH ami alpacas, and to hats made of (he wool of the vieiihiis. In 
June the iiiivigation of the rivers of Boliiia liowiiig into the 

Amazonas and La Plata was doclaml free to vessels of all iiiitiims. 

Being as it were t'xeliideil fnim fondgn coiiiiiien'e tlie Bolivians an! 
obliged to satisfy their wonts hy their- own industry. 'I'he maiiiifac- 
tures of eottuii an: the nu>at extonaive. The lietter kiniis are tniule 
ill Oropesa; but in many districts tho Imlians make givat ipianl ities, 
which are coarse though strong. Next to these are the woollens. 
ui.*iile of the hair of the lluiuns and al[>acaH. 'The eo.-ir.ser kind, eallisl 
‘ hamiseas,’ is nseil by the lower classes for dress and likewise for 
blankets; the finer sort-s, called ' camliis,' arc oiiibroidonsi with gn-at 
can!, anil used as cariwis l>y tho rich. 'I'iie ix'st. arc made at La (’a/, 
and lire very dear. At Ban Fnincesco <le Alno.-fina very line lials an- 
iiiiiilu of tho wool of the viciiuti, luul at On>]M>sa vi'ry good gloss is 
iiiwlo. In sonic towns in tho iieighbourhtHid of tlie silver-mines they 
maku vessels of silver-wire, which an*- not without elegance. 

lrun:rnmfnt, J^inanerf, d’r .—In lh25, when. Biioiios A.vn's had r«- 
iiouncud its chiiiii on I’piier Fern, nnd the representiitivus of the 
country deU-nninctl to form an imle|icmlent state, they mhqited a 
coiistituiiuii proposed by Bolivar, luxionliiig to wliieh tlio executive 
power was to be placed in the hands of a pn.'sideiit «;lios<>ii for life, 
and tho legislative was to consist of three 1ms lies, the Heniito, tho 
trihiinos, and the censors. At tho same time Bolivar wiis chosen 
presiileut. In the following year a sutrcessful revolution oeciirn*d, 
and Bolivar’s constitution was aupcrsHtleil. Since then there have 
been imiiii'nius changes, soinotinies iiicndy of iliulatoiti, but at others 
in the foiTOs of govermuent. 2‘he yrars 1H47,1H4H, nnd 1849 were con- 
sumcil in civil wiu*; nnd the coimtry haa lietm ever since in a more or 
lo.-!H iiiiiiultlc<l state. Thu legislative {niu'er is however still iit least 
nominally vested in throe htslics, the executive being in the hamls 
of an olectivu president. Of the fiiinneea of tho country we have no 
very distinct iiccoiint. TIio national debt is oaid to amount to about 
1,084,943/. (.5,42-1,71(1 piastres), iiicliidiiig the mitii rcf(nircd to dis- 
chnigothe ari'enra of iiitorest unpaid since 1847, but we believe that 
it does not iueliiilc the whole of tbe sums borrowed by tlie treasury. 
AcMfiniiiig to a Htatoiiient pulilishml by the govornmoiit the revenue 
in 185U nmounteil to 395,24.3/. (I,97tt,2l7 piastres), while tlin expendi¬ 
ture was 347,748/. (1,738,744 pinstrcs). The stomliiig army is Umitoil 
to 2000 men. Tlio ooniitiy is cucloHiasticulIy divided into tihe bishoprics 
of (!oi:iinbamIai and Banta Crux tic la Sierra, but tlieru is no catablishod 
church. 

(Puiitlaud and Parish, in fknt/r. Junr. vol. v.; Moyen'a ItfUe «m die 
HW/; Captains King and Fitxroy'a St$iling iJirrctioiu for South 
A merica, published by the Admiralty; (Ja|;>tuin Basil Hall ; Temple; 
Axara; Vou TBcliinli, Ac.) 

MOIiO'CNA, tlio .'•ucoisl city in the Stat-oa of tho Church, issitiiatoil 
in 44" 30' N. lat., 11" 21' K. long., 1.5o miles N. by W. f^m Home, 
anti 50 iiiilfs N. hy K. from Florence, in a plain north of the Apeu- 
tiii I es, and between tho riven Kenti and Havena, and has a population of 
iilHiiit 75,000. A canal, called Naviglio, navigable for baiges, conneots 
Bologna with Ferrara, from whence, by means of tbe Po, the Adige, 
aud the inteniietliate canals, the water oommunication extends to 
Venice. Bologna is a tliriving city, with an industrious population; 
the higher classus, who oonsint diiefly of landod proprieton^ are 
roalthy. Many noble families reside at Bologna, where Uiey have 
Gne pakcoa, aouo of which ountain valuable golltnies, aud are dooorated 
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with frudco-paintiiign by th« grant iniiatarH. Tho paloca of the Pixle^th, j 
iu whiuh HoutaiuH, hoii of the eiopcror Froduriek 11., and uotuinal , 
king of Hunlinia, fq>ant in confinement twenty-two ynara of hifi life, j 
anil in which he died in 1272, coiitainH tho anshiveH of the city. Thu 
Pn1iusy.o ilel Piibblicn, n largo atructiirc, iu liio reuideuce of the cardinal j 
legato and tiio scat of the varioiiu courta of juutiue. In tho aqiiarc ' 
Ijofori) it ia a honduomo fountain with the culouual etatua of Neptune 
by (liovanni da Bologna. 

Bologna abotindH with churchuu, nioat of which are rich in paint¬ 
ings. Tho ohuroli of flan Putninio, a magnificent though incrmiplute 
gof-liiu utriictura, whic.-h waa foiindo<l in 13'JO, has a mcridiiui line 
tnojuil on itu paveuiont by the nHtrunomer CuuHini; the interior, which 
coiiaiutH mnniiy of nave and choir, la richly omamemted with Mmlptiirc; 
and thu three caiiopiod iluorwayu of tho iinfinialied fa^utle are covere<l 
vitli niarvclIouH cliwtcra of boauUful iNtu-relicfu, i-epreuetiting the main 
piibjfctu of the Old and New Teatamentu in atone. Tho central portid 
w'a.4 coiuplvtcd liy one maii'a hand that of Jacopo della Quarciiu 
(Iharluu V. was cr«jn'iio<l iu San Fetnmio by Piqju Clement Vll. The 
CAthiHlral of Kan Petro is rich iu works of art. Tlie church of San 
Oonicnico contains sercrai fine nioiiiimcnts, including tliouo of San 
iMiuciiicu by Nieolo di Pisa; tombs of Jfentaius, of Tmliico Pc{aili, 
of (liiido uihi bis pujiil Klisalaitta Sinuii, of (^lUllt .Varsigli, and other 
illustrious iiidiviiliiiils. The aiijoiuiug coiivciit is the residence, of 
tin* tribunal of the linpiisition. The church of San Stefano, <nie of 
the oldest and most iutcr>‘stitigiv1igiousc<1ifi(a!S in Italy, consists of no 
less than seven cliiirehes united. One of these. deditMted to St. Peter 
ami St. Paul, dates from a.ii. 330, and all of tlicin are dorsirateil with 
Greek frescoes, oil-paiiit.iiigs, and works of ancient (.'hristiaii art. 

Ikdogiia is surrounded by walls about six miles in circuit, and has 
twelve gates; vxisqit in the older tjiiarters of the city the streets arc 
iMilcrabiy wide, aii<l most of tliem have low iU'cades on cac^ side to 
shelter pede>trians front the sun or min. In the centre of the luty, 
near the Foro <lu’ Mfre.uiti, or (Jhamber of Ojiiiiuerce (a lino gothic 
slriieluiv, built in 1204) aiv two bifly towers, the highest of wdiieli, 
ciilleii Asiiielli from the iiiimc of its founder, is 250 fei-t high ; the 
tither, Uariseiida ^which is alliideil to by Dante hi the 31nt caiitu 
the ‘ Inferno'), in only about dlie-half of the height of its tieighlstiir, 
but inclines on one sitle about nine feet. The .Asitielli is al.-«i a little 
out of ilie per|H!iidiciiinr, though in a iiitich. slighter ilegive. Both 
towers dale from the 12th century. 

The l’iiiver.-ity of Bologna is the olii>'sL and !-til! one of the first 
Itiily. Its origin is .itated to have been uiidi-r TlieiMbMiiis II., and it | 
is said to have h'-en re.stort*d l»y <'h.irlemngne. We find it eiiji»ying 
great eelebritt early iu tliu 12tli eetifiiry. It liiis the following classe4, 

- tliGology, m.-Iiciiie, law, philoH<ipliy and in.-itheinaties, and belli^ 
leltres. The faculty of iiiedieiiie has the most ami the he.,t filled 
cliair.-i. Tlie university is established iu a noble ii.aluce (iu which the 
liistitiib- id' Bologna iias its apartments, library, ami collections 
built iu the Stnulii San Donato bv L'anliiial Poggi iu the Ifith eeutuiy. 
The building was purchased by tlie Senate of Bologna in 1714. The 
great linguist, C'anliuul Me/sofaiiti, eommeiiced his eaii-er as librarian 
to the IJuivei-r'ity oi Bologna. Annexed to the university are a 
innsciuii, a iHitaiiienl ganlei:, an anatomiciil eahiiiet. ami u library 

ntaiiiiiig tirt.non volumes (20,00il of which w.-re pmsented by Pope 
Bimcdiot XIV.) and 4(>0(l maiiusci-ipl.s. 

Besides the libmry of the uiiivemity, the city of Bolegn.'i has a 
public library, the legtacy of Father Magnaiii, which ooeupies tlui'c 
moius of the convent of Sail Domenico, and contiuiis 83,0011 volumes. 
The acadtuiiy of the fine arts has a splendid gallery of paintings, 
ehiitly of the Boingnose school, which was foiiiided by Franeo 
Bi>l»giieso, a follower of tliotto, in 1313; arrived at great emiiieiiou | 
iimler Francesco Francia in lo$3; and rciu-lied the culminating point i 
of its fame tinder the (Janicci and their illustrious pupils Domciii- ' 
vliiiio, Albane, and Giiiilo towards the cud of the Ifith and the | 
beginniug of tlie 17lk eeiitiiry. Tho Roman luid other Italian schools 
are each ivpreseiited in the gailei^’ by a few' master-pieces. The . 
liistituto dellc Science, founded hj* t'oiiiit Marsigli, has iui oliscrv.a- 
tory. Thu IMiilhaniioiiie Lyceum, in which 100 pupils an* inaiiitaiiicd ■ 
at thu Hxpoiiso of tho town, po.sst'Hscs a valuable musical librar\' of ' 
17,000 v'ulutn«‘s, coUiM-'teil by Father Martini, a llulognese composer of 
tho 18th ueiiinry. Thu (\iliege Voiituridi, foiiiidcd in 182.'!, is dcvotial ; 
to students Ilf aruhitectiiru. There is also a college for Spanish stu¬ 
dents, funndoil by Carilitial Albunios; ami another for Flemish . 
Htiidoiits, who are sunt here by the goldsmiths' c*i>m]iany of I'ni4se1s. i 
It was fuundoil by John .hioolis, a Flemish goldsniitli, ami a friciul of 
(lnidi>. Thu Souolo Piu, nr puhliu sehool for thu eliililreii of the poorer 
uliutsus, is a fine building hj' the Bolognese an'hit(>ct Tcrrihilia. The 
iinivuraity was held in this hnilding la'forn it was transferred to the ' 
palauu uf tho Instituto above meiitiuiiod. Tho childn'n are taught 
gratuitously Latin, arithmetic, singing, oml ilmwiiig. 

Bologna is an arelihidiop’s sue, and the M>ries uf its bishops ascends 
to A.D. 270, when St. Zatna was its first bishop. St. Putrouiiis, who 
livoil about A.i}. 430, was tho tt'uth bishop of Bolognsi. Aiiioiig tJu* 
distinguishuii natives of tho cit^ are no less than six pttpus luid uuarly j 
one handrail uordinals. Thu city and tho proviiieo of Bologna am '• 
adininisterad by a cardinal legato appointml by the potw. The court of i 
appeal for the four provinces of Bohigiui, Fomm, Uaveuna, and Forli ‘ 
■its at Bologna, nad consists of six judges. 


There am sevend inaiiiifauturvs of sillui, paper, and pottery. The 
largo Haiisagoa (inortsidcllc) of Bologna havo a long established reputes 
tioii, as well as its liqueurs, jams, anil rynipH. The people of Bologna 
are frank and fond of gaiety; thu lowi-r classi.'s are noisy, and their 
dinloct is the most uncouth and rough sounding in aU Italy. The 
women are generally goiHl looking. Thnrij is a caaiuo, or assembly- 
rtumiH for the nobility, besides reading-rooms and private conversa* 
sioiii. There arc Hcverol thoatres. at which some of the best per- 
foniiurs ^ Italy ore goucrally ciigage<l. 

Duteiim of tho wallis the t'uin|io Santo or ci*im;tery eontaiuK many 
handsome Tiioiiiinieiits. On the hill called l^i-lla diianlin, about three 
tiiilua from Bologna, is tho hands<iinu church of I.a Madonna di San 
Luca, which is joined to the town by a long arcade counUting of 035 
arches, Tlio otico splendid inoniutery of .San Michele in fViv:o was 
aadly injured during tliu French wars, and its frcaCues by tho Caracci 
and utliera wore tioarly cffaccil by tho hands of the soldiers. 

Bologna occupies the site of the ancient Frtaina, w-hich was the 
principal city of thu Ktruscans north of the Apennines, and is Ladi- 
tioiially said to have lieeti foimded by ftciiu.', brother of Aulcstes. the 
foiiiidi-r of PcriiMut. When the tlaiils invailcit Lombanly, Uic Buii, 
ono of their tribes, ero.s.4ud the Po, and establislivil themselves iu 
Fclsiiia ami the neighbouring country. Aftei-wanls the Bi'di became 
invulvu<l in wars with lloine, and they joined Hannibal in his invasio 
of Italy. Afbi.-r the cml of that wiir the Boii, with the other L'isalpine 
Gaiils, were conquered by the (.'onsul Scipio Xitsica, and Feltuna 
became a Koinaii cfilony ».i'. l8l*. Tlie name m-gius then to have been 
chtuiged into Jionvaia, for it apfiears frirni Livy that the name Fclsina 
was rotaiiieil as late ai> li.c. Ilui. Tin; Via .Kmilia, a continuation of 
tho Via Flaininia, was carried fi-om Ariuiinum thiiiugh Bunouia. In 
the civil war lictwcc-u Antony and tlie ->unate, Bononia was ait-iched 
to the party of the fonin-r. and it was here that the t'on-ul Pansa, 
defi-att;il by Antony in the first battle of Mutina. died of his wounds 
iJ.i‘. 43. In tho uutuiiin of the saiin- year thy famous ini.-ctiiig bxik 
plaia: betn'eeti A lit'illy and tlotavius, in a small island formed by the 
river Itheiins (Ri-no) between Boiiouia ami Miitina. 

A tire foiisuniod givat jcirt of Huiioii'iu uniler Claudina (‘Tacit.* xii. 
5*1), when 1 u,tiiH»,qmi sesteitii were gi-antoij from the jiublic treasury 
for iviiiiililiiig the town. < hi this occasion ymiug Ni-m plea«k-d before 
the soiiaic ill favour of Bononia. Suetoii..’ Nero. vii. i Iu the 3rd 
century the lir-t (.'hi-istiiiu church was built in li<ini.inia. and de.ii- 
-d to St. Felix, which was afterwards ilcetroyeil in the persecution 
under Dioeh-tian. when Proculus. Agriiu.la, Vitaii.s, and other 
Christians of Bononi.i siiifered iii:ii't\i'd<iiii. B'-Uuiiia escujied with 
eiini]Hirativi-ly littlo daiuag ■ tlie iiiv.a-.ions of the m>rtbern V>arl>ariaus. 
Al.ii’ic besieged hut dal uot take this city. It aUo i-eems to have 
eM-a|icd the ravagi-.s uf Attila. In the time of the l,<m:Mbards 
B.imuiia foniiiiii part of the cxai*clmtc of Ravenna under the Ka-st.-rn 
i-iiiliiiv, until Liiit]ir:iud uccupiel it with the ri-.-t of that piMvir.ce. 
Buuoiiia Was one of the towns given by Pepin, after his defeat of the 
T.oiigobiuvls, to the ••jee of St. Peter, t’mler the ehuroh. Bononia wa- 
i.ilmiuistered by dukes, proVsibly of f.ongid'.inl race. In the eoiifu- 
sinti of It'iliaii alTair^ after the extinction of theOari-iviugiau ilyii:i>-tr, 
the tiiwn-s of the exareliate no longer recognised the dominion of the 
clmi'ch, whuai’ temporal sway was n.d aekmiwleilged ev,-n at Uoiue 
itself. The htshop.4. and the vari<.iu.-< liukes and iiiai-vpiosses divided 
among them the lioniinion of the country. I'mier the Oihos of 
Saxony, Bononia. its well .as the other cities of Niirth Italy, obtainnl 
]irivileges ami franchises a.-s towns governed by their own 

municipal law.s. Under C«jtir.id the Salic we fiuil eoiints of B-mouia, 
who adiiiuiistered justice togetlier with the Missi of the •■mpi-i’or. 

The iiiiniieipiil iiidepemleiice of Bidogna was acknowledged by the 
eni|KTor Henry V. in 1112 by a charter. The commune hiul the 
right of coining money. The citi/ens assi-mbleil iu general comitia. 
and appoiiiteil their consuls, judges, and other iiiagi-tnitca. The 
country districts wciv subji-ct to tin- town, tho tirriU'ry of which 
was at first extivim-ly limited, li-iiig surroumle i ou evi-rj- side by a 
ho-'t of feudal iii.>bles, and by thi- iK>in.iins of the churches ai.d 
imiiiasterics. which wen* inde|wndeiit of the juris lictiou of the town. 
By degn-es however several of the surrounding nobios applied for the 
oiti/enship. and Indug admitti-1 cnni'* to reside in the town Others 
lost their territory in wars against the city, no that B di'gna came to 
rule over a great p;irt of -Rmilia, the country now generally e.iUtal 
Koiuagmi. which extends from Bologna to Kimini. - , 

Til tilt* war Ih'tweeii Freilerick I. and the Loinbanl League Bologn.i 
joined tho latter. It likowis.i fought against Fn'dorick 11.. on which 
oceasiou the Bolognese took priooiior Hent/.ias, the natural sou of the 
emiiei\>r, whom they detaiuad in captivity till the time of his death. 
The war of the Ikdogneao against the Mialcnese. who were of tlie 
imperial party, has Ivcn imiiiorta.isiHl by Tasmini in his bnrlosque 
l«nem, ' La Secchia Rapita,' or ‘ The Rape of the Bucket .'—a title 
suggested bv au incident of the war: the Modenese ravalr}' having 
made a sudileu diuh into Bologna and carried'tiw.iy from one of the 
foiiiitaius a bucket, whiuh was depoaitcil as a trophy in the tower of 
Modena. The factions of theliuelphs aiii’ Ohibelinos prv’ved the laun 
of the iudoiHudenco of Bologna. The Laml'crtax/i, the he:id of the 
(ihilioline ]«arty, being worsted iu tho city by tho Oeix-:nei, the chief 
family of the Ouelphs, w-oiv, after much likKuIshcd. driven away in 
1274 wiUi 15,000 of their iiartiMae and dependents, men, women, and 
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childrca. Thoy liowovw ralliod in the to\nie of Koningnn, whore 
they were joinoil by Oiiido da Montefeltto, hml of iTibiiio, and mB4lo 
ineundon^ to the very gates of Bidognn, 'Hio (h?roiiiei nppUrd to tho 

K o for Hisiataiice, oif..*riiig to orknowledgo him as lirgo lord of 
jgtUL Pope Niohulna III. ocoonlingly rant a Icgutu to Rontiigna 
to restore peace to that provinci<. and through hia mediation the 
Ohilioline exiles woro mailled. The pope was now acknowledged 
pr«iteutor and anzeraiu of Bologna. In llWt tho popa'a legate wae 
*drivcn out of tho city on ntx-Miint of his tyranny, and w|ou after 
Tiuldeu do PepoH, a wealthy citi/cn. w.as proelaimed lord, tie tweil 
his authority with tenijK-r.inee and justice lunl f<ir the good of the 
commonwealth for twelve yeani, but after his death his two sous, 
not able to maintain their jKiwer, sold the town to the Visconti i»f 
Milan. The }*oko of tho viscouti was hanl and cniel, and after a 
long cuntiniieii anarchy and niucli bloodshed Oiovanni Beiitiroglio 
wiM nnule first magistrate of Bologna in 1402, ami he reUiued theehief 
authority over the state under the nominal high dominion of tho pafml 
see until 1500, when the armv of Julius TI. took the cityaiid esta¬ 
blished the direct iloininion o^ the church. In liMl tho sous of the 
late Oiovanni Beiitivoglio, siipjwrted by the Krimeh, regained jMisses- 
sioii of Bolognn, where thoy reniaiuod until the following yoiir, when, 
after the Kattle i»r Baveiina and the ivtreat of the French nniiios, tho 
town simvudered again to Pope Julius, who built :i castle to keep 
the eituens in awe. From that time till the end of the Ibth century 
Bologna remained subject to the papal see, retaining however its 
senate, tho ineinbem of which wi-iv aj>|i.iitite<.l fi>r life by the pope, and 
appointed in their turn all subunlinate civil officers, and administered 
tho finances of tho commune. 

Ill June ITPfi Booainu’te entereil Bologn.i, and drove awaj* tho piapal 
authorities. In February 17P7 Bologna Oc.’ame tlie chief town of tho 
Cispadano ivpublic. On the establishment of the kingdom of Italy 
18U4 Bidogna became the capital of the department Pel Keuo. In 
1811 it Wits oecupieil the .-Vintraiis. In 1815 General Steranini, 
in tho name of Austria, restoivd Bologna uinl tho other leg;it.ions to 
the ]iapal authoritie-u In 1S31 an insurrection broke 4uit at Bologna 
against the pa^iul govorniuent, which was put down by an .Vustriaii 
nnxiliary force. Sinec the revolutionary inovenipiits of 1848 an 
Austrian (.'orp.s d’Amiec h.as occupied the marches and legations, with 
llohigua for head-ipinrters. 

There an> but few remains of antiipiity in Bdngua; some fragments 
of sculpture ami a few iuscriptiuiis ore prcserved in tho museum of the 
university. 

(Malvasin, .Ifucniora Fthiacn; Montalbaiii, Antli:liita di Bu/oyiirt; 
Savioli, Aanali ; Leandro Allierti, Itforic di Jiidnytm ; iJiiiiitnnri/ of 
fnvtl and lioiAttn tfiuyrAphi/; Murray's Ifandbooh for Cnitrnl JftUif.) 

BOLOGNA, LEGAZIONK DI, a province of tho Papal State, is 
bounded K. by the proniuv of Ravenna, N. by that of Fcrmra, \V. by 
tho duchjr of Mo<lcua, and S. by the centnil ridgts of the AjHiiniines, 
which liivides it from Tuscany. Its length from south-we-st to north- 
eusL fivmi the sources of th«‘ lieuo above La Pomitta tfanioiu for its sul¬ 
phurous baths) to the cmifme-s of Ferrara beyond Malalbergo, is about 50 
miles, .and its greatest hreiulth from tho Piinaro, which divi<les it from 
Mmlcna, to the .Silaro. which sepanites it from Imola in thepnivinco of 
Uavetma, is about 30 miles. The arc.a of tho province is 12!I2 s<jiiarc 
miles, and the population in 1848 was, includiug that of the city, 348,ti,’i2. 
It ia wateml in its length by the Keno, which outers tho IN* near Ferrara, 
and by iiumenms torrents descending fwim tho Apennines. Tho 
north-oast j^art of thu pruvinue near Uie Po is veiy uinrshy and subject 
to inundations, and the smitheni p:u-t is mountainous, but the niiildle 
fiart or plain of Bologna is very productive, and in n high staU* of 
cultivation. In the wet lands near tlic Po rira is grown. The lower 
hills als'i, and valleys at thu foot of the Apeniiiiie chain, arc well 
cultivutctl. (.'oni, wine, <iil, fruit, all .sorts of vf!getabh-s, hemp, flax, 
saflron, uml silk arc thu principal [iriHliicts of thu country. Timber is 
.scarce. Pigs, bee-i. and silkworms arc rcarc-d in gnsit iiumburs: 
honKsl cattle arc not very iiiimermis. The mitiend proiliicts arc 
marble, gypsum, and clialk. 

The territory is divided into 2SU conimuiies or {Mrislies, and lias a 
numWr of large villages ami mni-kut-towns: tho principal are Sunt’ 
Agostino, Suuii; Barictdlu, 5000; Borgo Panigalc, 3400; Biidrio, 
lO.nOO; t-ftMtclfinneo, S.'iiiii; Castel Gindfo, 240i); t’astolina^iore, 
34uO; Castel S. Pietro, (UJuii; CrcspcUaiio, 3400; Cravulcoiv, lirtOO; 
S. Giorgio di Piiino, 33oO; S. Giovanni in Peraiceto, 6700; Malul- 
bergo, 4700; Mediciiia, houu; M<ilinella, 7000; Miiierbio, 5000; S. 
Pietr*> in • 'osale, 45O0; Porrettn, 220o. Koch of these nundiers 
includes the whole population of the ruspuctive territory or cotnniiine. 
All the above towns arc styled ‘terr.;;’ they arc all parishes nml 
inurket-places, and many of them are :siirr>iunded by walls. They 
have each a munieijial coum il enniiiosud of 24 or 18 mcmliers, 
taken one-half among tho nobles or chief proprietors, and the other 
lialf among the tcniiBls or farmers. Hiiats in the niiiiiicipal councils 
arc hereditary, aubjeut however to the qiialilication of holding [tos- 
sossions or domicile within the c>iinmuue, Uing past 24 years of age, 
and having a good moral character. Vacancies in the coiindls arc 
filled by the ooimcils themselves by majority of vute^. Tho councils 
appoint the magistratas, and vote every year tlm inuuicipal expen¬ 
diture, as well as the communal taxes and other means to jsruvide 
for it. TkiM budget must be approved of by the legate, after which 


it is printed iiud published. Tho council administers Uic communal 
property subject likcwiso to tho inspection luid appnilxition of tho 
legate. This municipal system exists in all the Papal Htate, 

Tho {mutants of the provincu «if Bologna are stddoin iiroprictors, 
few even have Icaai's, but tiny hold their farms fnmi fattier to son 
by a tacit agrci'mont, giving one-half of the {tnulncu to tho landlont 
aiul paying half the taxes. Thoy arc solicr, pnicofiil, and uidiistrioiis. 
This motayor system {ireviuls over most of thn nortlunn {mpol pro¬ 
vinces, and also in Tuscany. 

BOIXIK or BRLlJll-TAGH, a tuuno found on many modem maps, 
and applied to tho extoiisivo inuniitain range which Me{>amt<!S the 
high table-land of Easteru Asia on tho west from tlio tbn-p depression 
which surrounds the Sea of Aral on all sides, and the CaH]iiaii on 
three sides. This name, wo believe, is first found »m soiuo llussiiui 
maps inade in the liegiuning of tbu lost century, and ri’sts on tho 
authority of Marco Polo, tho Venetian tmvuller, who says that after 
leaving Biulakhshaii, or I^lascio, and traversing a country mlloii Voeam 
<now Wakhaii; see B.\i)AKiiSii.\?(), he an-ired at thchigliest inonutains 
in tlio world, and, having {Kissed them, t«i thu table-land of J^iiinir. 
Travelling from it in a iiorih-cfisU-ni direction for forty days over a 
inoiiiitaiii region of great extent and elevation, ho adds that this 
eoniitry was called Belor. Aftcrwanls lie arrivecl at Kashghar. The 
mountain range thus designated by the V uiieti.-ui traveller lies between 
46^ aiul 35* N. Int. <>n both sides of tho meridian 72“ K of Greenwich. 
It is descriliad in this work under Taht.isii-tauu, tho name by wliieh 
it is now known among the natives. Tho Chinese map gii'os it tho 
name of Tartosh-i-ling. 

^ BOLSK'NA, a small and decuyeil-liM»kiiig town in the provineo of 
Vitt'rlHi, is situated on the sIo|)e of a hill at a little distance from tho 
north shore of tlie Lake of Bolsena, 56 miles N.N.W. from Ibiinc, and 
hits alstiit 1800 inhabitants Bolsena is near the site of the ancient 
Volsinii, «ine of the priiiciiial eities of the Etrii.scans, which maintained 
its inile|ieudciice after the rest «*f Etruria hail lieeii i*oui|Uei-eil. But 
the citi/.eua of Volsinii having liecome addii’ted to iudoloitee and 
plCiisurc eiiinucipatcil their slaves, and eiitnisted iliciii with arms for 
the defence of the town, and even lulmitUsl them into tlic seuato. 
By degrees tho liberti, or fivciliiien, ^lecoiuiug {lo.ssesst.sl of all the 
{Hiwer in tho stsite, tyiniitiisod over t.hi‘ir former ma-ters, held their 
{H'r-sons and {>ro|ierty at their mercy, and violaleil tho honour of their 
wives ami daughters. The eitixoiis secretly sent de{iiitie-i to Bonio 
iin(>luriug iissistiuice. A Itoiniiii aiiiiy under thu f'oii.siil Pabitis 
Gni'ges marehed against Volsinii and dcfcaU<d the revolted libi-i-ti, 
but the consul Wiu killed in tho engagement. A new eousul, 
M. Fulviits Flaccos, was sent from Uonie, who after u siege took 
Volsinii, B.i'. 266. Miwt of the revolti-il liberti were jml bi death, 
blit at the H;une tinio Fiilviiis Flaucus nizeil tlie city uliirb bad so 
long withstooil the jsiwer of Rome. He oarrit'd away the spoils, 
among which it mu* said there were 2fiti(i statues. (Livy, v.) Tin* 
inhabitants built themselves a new town in the neighlMiurhooil. This 
now Volsinii is little imtieinl in siii>.->er|uunt hist-ory. Sejaniis, the 
favourite of Tiixsriiis, was a native of it. Tho Via Gas,sin jiasscil 
thn.-ugh Volsinii. Atmuig the few ivmaiiis <it' antiipiity at o|- ni-iu- 
Bolsena arc some mins of a temple saiil to have been dwlicateil to the 
KtruHCHii goddeas X ursia Two nnciunt urns nn^ in tlie vestiy of tlie 
ehnrch of .SantaCristina, and in thesi|unre before the chiireli ismiotlier 
um with curious iNissi-rilii-vi iiipreseuting satyr-saiid laicchantes, and 
near it is likowisu u large and olej^int vase of oriental granite. In the 
iioighlMiirhood are niuneroiis sejiiilobivs and tumuli, thu remains of 
an auiphitheatre; ami large niiniliers of Etriiseau va-a*s, Htaliius, ami 
other relics have la-cii found liero in n-cciit years. It is in tin- chiireii 
of Santa f’ristina tiiat the miraclo of thn Bleisling Host is n'[K>rte«l 
have occurrefi in 1263, which fiirnishiid Ra]ihani with tin! subject of 
one of Ills finest {laiiitiiigs in the Vatican. 

BOLSK'NA, THE LAKE t)F, in thu Stab's of the (.'iiureh, is 
situated in the delegation of Viterbo about tho point 42'' 35' N. lat., 

11“ 55’ K. long. In sluiis< it is nearly oval, ami its circuit is idsiut 
27 miles. 'It is alimml wholly snrrouiiduil by hills, which are covered 
with tnais, vines, and gardens. To tho aonth-east tlie town of Monte- 
fiascone risi-s on a conical liill a short distance from thn l.-ike, tuid 
from the Hiimniit there is a splomUJ view of the lurroumling euiiiitry. 
'i'o the eastward, lichimi the town of Bolsena, is the calcareous ridgo 
of Bognorea and Orviuto, which divides the basin of tlie lake from the 
valley of the Tiber. Soiitli-west of the lake the eounlry opens into 
tho unwholesome {dains which extend towards thu sea. At this eml 
the river Marta (Jjartos) Lmucs out of tho lake, and after a connie of 
about forty miles enters the sea near L'ometo. The lake is sulijuct 
to overfiiiwings; it is in many places sliallow near its liordcrs, where 
it is covered with reeds and frwiueiib'd by miiltitmles of water-fowl. 
The air around thu lake is unhealthy in sninmer; its traauhoroiis 
Iwaiity conceals malaria in sneh fatal forms that a sail is never seen 
on its waters, and although tJic grimnd is cultivated to the veiy 
margin of the lake no lalsnirer ciui with impunity sleep a single night 
on ^ field where ho has worked by day. Tho Iwe of Bolsona 
abounds with fish; its large eels were celobratud in tho time of 
Dante. (* Ibiigatorio,' xxiv. 22.) Two small islands riso out of it, 
Isola Bisentina and Isola .Martaua. Tlio hills that surround tho lake 
of Kilsena are basaltic; but the rock in most places has a coveriiiig 
of rich mould, though in otiiers it is bare and shows hexagonal prisms 
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nuigofl in nil UiioH of diraciioii, JiulgiiiK from iho form of the Inko 
mill tho goologioil formation of the rockn iininoriiately encirr-Iing it, 
tiiiiiiy luivu ntgiircleil the Lake of Bolisimn cm oocupyiiig tho crater of 
nil extinct volcano. Tho country (irofliicoH very good wiiio, tiolh red 
null white, «M|iecinlly of tho Miincat kind. 

BULHOVKil, Durbynhiro, a vUIngu, fomierly a markot-town, in the 
pnrinh of BoIhuvci' and hundred of HcnriHlttle, w Hitnuteil in 53'' 13' 
N. Int., 1“ 16' W. long., 24 milox Jf.N.K. from Itorby, 140 milen X. 
Iiy W. fnuii Loudon ; tho popiilutioii of tho imrinli in 1351 wnn 1311. 
I'iio living in n vienrnge in tliu tu'chdoacoury of Ilerby and liioceoo of 
Liclitield. 

At the time of the Domcmilay Survey, Bolnover woo tho pr«iMrty of 
William Peveril, who in HiiiipoMoil t j havo built the caHt.o, the interior 
nrcbUccturo of which ia of the Norman fieriiMl. The cohUo won in 
the pomw^iHion of the iKiroiin in 1215, hut wan taken from them by 
.nriHiuilt for tho king (John) by William do KorrerM, eai‘1 of llerbj’. ■ 
Tho Kiu'l of Uichiuond (father of Henry VII.) dioil poHHoHnod of it in 
146<i, together with the isiMtloof HuruHtoii, both of which wciv giiuited 
in 1514 to Thoniori llownni, duko of Norfolk, on the attainder of 
whoHo Hou it again I'uvorted to the eiTiwn. Kilwiinl VI. granted it to 
Tallxit, curl of Shivwsbiiry, in wlio.-ic family the nmnor of Boleover , 
continued iiiilil the time of •lumeH I., when Kiirl tiilbert Hold it to J 
Sir (JharlfH ('avendirth. The obi eoHiln wim in ruin.i long bcfoi-e. It ' 
was rebuilt by Sir Chark-ii CaveiidiHli, who a]i]K.*arH to hare exactly ; 
rebuilt the undent Norniuu foitrees, of which tbu lower walls are 
ilistinctly viiiible. It Ih oven jiroliable thattlie iHmutifiil arches in the ^ 
kitchen, si*rv;tiit.-»* hiill, awl larder are tlioBe of tho original striiidiirc. 

As lloliover I’astlo is an exccctliiigly interesting wlilice, we shall , 
notice it soun-what fully. The pr«.*.-*eiit castle may be d«seril»eil an .*111 j 
Klizniicthiiii imitation of a Norman fortress, erected on the Xoriiian 
foiiwlatiuiis, nml retaining the Norman ebameter. The ancient forti- 
licutioiis siirrouwling tin'- casMo courts and yard have liccn rebuilt, 
and the whole is a remarkalile speeimen of an ancient fortress repru' 
iliie<'d soon after Ir'iiiu. It is a s<{iian', lofty, and cml>attled structure 
of bi'iuvn stone, with a tower at earh angle, of which that at the | 
north east angle is mucli higher and larger than tlie others. The I 
enstle stands on the iu'ow of u steep awl woi>do<l LUl, coiiiiiianding 
Ilf till! tinest inland views in England. A iioliiu terrace icads up 
V. I the great gates, thmiigh wliicit the eiitiiirice is by a stone C'liirt. 
Tile gn'at hail and pillar room are ls:autifnlly arelitsl and suppoi'ted 
by Norman pillars, and liavo Viceii furnisheil with oniaiuental carving 
of tile I'Jtli awl ITtli eenturies. Al>ove tlic.se is a ri>om called the 
Star Itoom, wiiich has been fitted up by Mrs. llniuiltoii (liny a-s a 
lilir.iry, awl eontaiiis one of the finest priviite collections of Ktriisean 
auti«|nitic.s in Kiiglawl, with many beautiful s]H-eimi!iis of old Italian 
carving. The reiiiainder of the ea>tle has lioi'ii fitted with all the 
eiiiivi'iiieiiees of a moilern ivsidema'. 

Till* iiivt Duke of Newcastle liuilt tbu riding-hoii.-<t‘ and the iiiagni- 
lieeiil range of buildings along tlie givat terimv, now in ruins, luit 
Well pri-'crvcil as a ]iietiiees«pu' object, lleiv King t'barles 1. w:ia 
.a-veral times eiiteruiiiied by tiie liuke, tiieii Mar<|ms of Newcastle. 
On ore of ihi'se wensinns the reception of that inoiiareb and his 
ipie .st llie noble owner 1 l,iiiHi/. All the nobility of tlie mbllaiid 

louiities weiv assembled on the ti'rraee, awl Ben .biiisoii comi>osed (b* 
iiiasi]u« (if ‘ Love's Wi'lconie ’ for the festival. Pivvious to the baiupiet 
aliviuly mentioned the inan|uis bad entertained the king at Bolsover 
in 11133, will'll ho went to .Scothiwl to lie crowned. The ilinner on 
tills occasion cost 4ono/. Jn the I’etiiaius of this grand range of 
buildings liicre iiiv n gallery 'JUO feet long, a dining-room 73 feet long, 
aiiil I an drawing-iMoiiis 3!* feet awl 33 feet long. 

Ill tlii- early |>art of the civil war the casth’ wns gaiTismu'il for the 
king, lint w.is taken in 1641 by Majur-deiieriil Crawforl, who j.- said 
to liave foiiwl it well iiiannod iind fiirtifi(*d with great guiisniul strong 
work.s. During the sispiestrat ion of tiiu M.mpiis of Newcastle's 
estates Bi>lsorerCastle siitl'erod iiiiieh iHitli in its biiililings and furni- 
tiire, mill was to havo lieeii deiiiolislied fur the i-ako of its materials, 
but was piirehascd for the earl by bis bnitber, Sirl'harlesC’aveiidisli. 
The iiiilihi owner reimiivil tliu buildings after the llestoratiou, and 
oecnsiuimlly iiiadu the plaec his residence. It now belongs to the 
Duko of PoKluiid, whom' family derived it in the female line from 
the NewciMtIo ('avuiidislie.'i. Tlie iiiiiii.-inii has long ecasi'il to be even 
oceasioiially oeviipiud by its owneni, iiud is now iiibabiteil by the 
llcv. John Hamilton (Iray. 

Tliu villagu of Bolsover is pleasantly situated, together writh the 
laistle, upon a |Hiiiit projeeting into a valley which surroiiiids it on 
uvery side oxcopt the north-cast, wheru tho ia>)wratioii has boi'n made 
by a dee]i cut. In anciunt times tho whole villagi' wa-s fortified, 
having lieon surruniidoil on tho level siilo by a deeii tivnehand mound 
whieh ritill exist; while the steep banks under the vilingi* are orawrnod 
with fnnr watch towers, and were proliably once defeudiHl by walls. 
Tho villiigo iiihabitaiits are chiefiy einployed in agriculture. The 
parish church is of mixed architecture. The tower and the priuei|ial 
pai'ts of thu church are early English; tho chancel pillars and piers 
are Noriuan. In a side cliaiiel are two s|)Ieiidid moiiuiuenta of tho 
Cavoiidish family. In tlio village is a National school, with a coiiiino* 
dioits houso for tho luiisler. There is also a fund for distribution 
among the poor, arising from the interest on a iHHiuest of nearly 
SOOOl. Umk annuities. 
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BOLTON-LE-MOOUS, T.aiicaHhirc, a maimfacturing town, jiar- 
liaineutory and niiinicifial borough, and tho seat of a Poor-Law l.'uion, 
in tho parish of Bolton and hiiniirud of Salford, is situated on tho 
banks of liio river (linal, in 53' 35' N. lat., 2' 37' W. long.; 11 miles 
N.W. from Monchiaiter, 127 miles N.W. liy N. from London by road, 
and 138 miles by tho North-Western niilway via Trent Valley: the 
population of the muuiciiial and fiorliamentary borijuivii which are 
co-extensivc w'os 61,171 in 1851. Iteltoii is govumisl by 12 aldermen 
and 36 ouuiicillors, ono of wboiri is mayor; and roturns two mombers 
to the linpuriul Parliament. Tho living is a vicunigo in the arch¬ 
deaconry iiwl dioia'SK of Manchester. Koltun Poor-Law I'nion 
contains 26 (mrishL'S and towusbips, with an are:i of 43,'*23 acre.s, and 
a population in 1H51 of 114,712. 

Thu nanio of Bolton is involved in obscurity, though its aifi-v of 
lo MiM>rH evidently points to a Noinian origin. Tho manor w.is 
Kiicceiisivuly owned by tlui families of Mersuhe 5 'H, Blundervillu, F< irers, 
and Pilkiiigton. In tlm n-ign of Ifinry VII., the Earl of Derby 
became posscsseil of t.eai-ly all the land in the town of Bolton, 
which ho held u.itil paii of it wim confisi;»ti*d dun'iig the (.'uinmon- 
wealth. After several changes thu iriaiiorial rigiits liavu Imcoiau 
ilivided among sevi-nd families, of whom the EurU of Derby an'l 
Bnidfoni luii thu chief. 

During thu long strifu In-tween the Hoyalists and the Parliameiitoriaii.s 
Ibdtoii was garrisoned by the latter, ami n inaiiied fti tbi-ir poss(•ii^i•'ln 
till 1644. Prince Rupert and the Eurl of ]>,-rby atteiii|'te<l to take 
thu town by storm, lunl after a first ivpiiNe, the Earl of Derby b.iving 
collected his tenantry and ieviml iii-w tr<sips ritune-d to th« atteek. 
nml siiceeudoil in dislodging tlie pnrliiiiin'iitery fon.-es, ,uid obtaining 
possuBsioti of thu town. It w:ts soon after again .-•■iiTi-mleivd to thu 
Parliament; and after the battle of Worce-tcr, the Earl of Derby 
being taken i>risoner was eotideinneil by a iiiilitary trilnmal at 
Chester, and sent under an e-icort t-i Bolton, where he was Ix-bvi'led 
(Jetober l.'itli, Di.'il. 

Bolton wiM formerly famous for i*.-* uiaiiufoctiires. T.el-iad -jMMks 
; of it as having a niark>‘t for •* ittoiis and eoar-<e yarn.s. The making 
I of woollens appears to have been ititridm-oil liy ."'Hie Fieti;:-h clothiers 
I who eaiiie ovi-r in the 14th eeiitiiry. Other liranchi.-of tr-tde were 
I iiiti'oiluceil by the French iifugeu luanufu'.-tiircrs. who wi-n! attracted 
by the pio-|,crity of 1h'.' neighl-ourhooil ; and the uianufactitiv of 
Cottoii-i'lotli Was iiiipinved, and in many of it? kiniD originati-il. by 
soinu emigrant wravei's who eaiuu fi-om the p •laminate of the Uhiiie. 
The improvement■> in the niseliinery for spinning cotton give an 
im]H-tiis to tlie trii'le, wiiii-h has been gr.t lually iiuretisiug ever i-iuci'. 
Aiiiio-<t the first iuventi'.'ii of imiioruiiK'' \\ on a uiachiiie wbi-. h eom- 
biued the priiieiple.-of the .-piuiiing-jcniiy aiiil thu watcr-l'i-itine. ami 
was culled a ‘mule,’ by it- inventor. Samuel t'i-om]'toii, who litcl at 
'Hall in the Wooil.' ncir Bolton, ami who hail to struggle for an 
existence, while hi.s invention wim enriehiiig••tiler.-. In thv mointin.e 
Sir llichar*! ArkwrighT, another native of Boh-'ii. wIkj had ri-eu from 
a very ob-curo condition, had ei-ta) li-In•! l.irge faciorie.* in Derby¬ 
shire, wheru he carried the eutt'jii iiiachiiiery t j ilo.* gi*> ate.-t perfection. 
The opposithm made by the lalHiuriug clas-is in B ‘Iton to the 
impiMvenient.- in unehiiierii- has. at vanons times, ilriveu the nio-t 
lucrative biMiiehos of cmploynietit from tli.»i town to other plieef*. 
Tho iiitrudnctioii of tliu mule ami of tbe (kiw er-loinn w.i.s n-it 
aceoiujdi-hed until they hail eiirieluHl other ce'mmunities for some* 
time'. After a while (Mttoii-faciorio.-. tillcil with iiiaehiiiory iij>"n the 
lawt principle, liegaii to rise up in varii'n-i part- • f the t'.'wn. Foumiries 
aiitl machine iiiaiiufaetorics foil.iuotl tlu-ni. nial a gn-.u •'.\ieiisiun 
wa.s iiiiiiii.>dinte]y given t" the finding inteiv-i-j o|‘ tin’ pl-in'. 

The tw'i portions of uliich the iH-r-iiiKli of B.-lton consists an* 
separ.iti'd by a .-mall river the t’ro.il ••r ('role, uh-ch rise-at 

Red M-iss in the hamlet of Lostoek. ami run- due west into the 
Invi'll, dividing in its eoiirse Dreat an<l I.ittlu Bolton; the south -i<le of 
it Iieiiig the township of CSivat Boltoii, ami the north side the ehui-elry 
of Little BoKoii. Though an ancieut town, the .-tni-t-s of Ro.'tou arc 
wide and .-t might, .will tho Imusc.- an* generally well laiilt. The roa>i.i 
leading to ami from the town in ■■very •iireelii'n are kept in goi'nl 
ct'iiilitioii. and tlie priiici]>al entranci's aii'go«>d. The revenues liorivod 
from the ivnts of the inelosc'l portimi.s of Bolton Moor property are 
ule available for the geiier.il iiiipMvemeiit of the town. 

Ditlioulties ns to jiiriMlietioii havo •x-c.asionally occnnvii Wtween 
the governing anlh>irities «if lirviit ami Little Biiltoii. An Ac*, of 
I’lirliameiit posstsl in L*'.iii deiines the rights and liabilities t't' taeh 
bialy, iiiitl ]irovi«le.s for the cwctitioii of several nece.'.sary inij-rovo- 
iiients in the town. The town i.. lighted with gas. 

The charter of muuiui|>al iiicoriKiratioii was obtaimsl in 1>3.S. 
Tho suiH'riiiteiiileiit of police prepares annually a v.aluai'le stati-tieal 
table relating tt> thu siH'inl and n .Teantile pragn’ss of the towii. 
Thu iniuiieipiil ivvenuo of the boivugli in iJ*!? apioiuitetl to .iboiit 
6500/. • 

Aiiiiuig the places of worahip in Bolteii. the chief is the lar.re 

f iarisli eliuruh dedicated to St. l*et«i'. which is of ancU-nt d.ite: it 
las a l«iw tower, but hos few pretension to .irchiteotnral l>«'a:sty. 
The lai^'st church in Little Bolton is St. Iteorge's, u brick Imildiiig 
with a tower and a peal of liells. Theiv aiv idx other i hurchi s and 
eluiiiels of tho Eetaolishment. Emmanuel chuivli. built in 1S33 at 
acivit of 2200<., originated in a deoire on the part of the piu'iiihioneni 
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to proBcnt a Sf*rvico of plato to the viuar, who mpioateil that the fiiiitl 
miKht rather be applied to the buildiug of a church in the numt 
deHtitute part- of the town. There are numerona clia^iela for Inde- 
pendente. tVeslejan and Prinutiro Methodmte, Baptiste, Quakera, 
Eugliah l*realijt«riana, Kommi Catholica, and Unitnnana. The teiTa 
cotta chun:h at llauigh, in Bolton pariah, built in 18'i'4, ia lui elaborate 
example of the decorated style, with a apire ounaiatiDg of open-work 
truceiy. The walla, spire, and ornamental details are all executed in 
terra cotta, formed of common fire-clay, and almpod in luoulda 
expressly modelled fur the purpose. 

Bulton Free Qnunmar school, contiguous to tlie parish churchj’ani, 
founded iu 1641 by Iloberl Lever, oitizoii ami clothier of London, 
and united in ItSSl with an old schuul, of unrecordeil foundation, 
has an ineoiiie from etidowincnt of 4141. a year, besides two exhi¬ 
bitions of tiOl. a ymr, and one of 5/. a year, I'licU teuablo fur four 
years : the number of scholars iu 18,12 was (tO. Among the masti'rs 
a'ho have pivsliied over this school arc Robert Ainswoi*lli, the 
compiler of the Latin dictionary, and Pr. Lunipriero, the author of 
tho classical dictionary. The otlier public schools at Bolton are 
llultou’s Charity school, and Matsden ami Pupplewcirs Charity 
ehool, both foundoil and eiiduared in the 18tli century. There arc 
several National, British, Iiifiuii, and Roman Catholic schools. 

The public biiUdings include the towii-liall, the exchang<% inurket- 
huuse, baths, a temperanee-hall. erectetl iu 1831), ossiuiibly-nxmis. 
theatre, bairacks, Aa The cloth-hall is situated in Market Rtrcet. 
There arc a meduinies institution, tho Reform news-room, and 
a rendtiig-ruuiu connected with tho Sunday School Society. 

Consiileruble sums arc distributed to the ptmr from various 1ie<piesU 
connected with the towu, inclndiug llulton’s Charity, Parker's 
Charity, GosncU’s Charity, Croinptou's Charity, Astlcy’s Clurity, 
Cocker's Charity, AsiiemleU's Chanty, Mort’s Charity, Lomax’s 
(.'harity, Qreeuhalgh's Charity, and Poiiplcwcll’s Charity. Theiv arc 
a dispensary establislied in 1814; a clothing fund; a range of alma- 
houses founded in 1840. and other benevolent institutions. 

The coltou-tuills of Bolton are tnniieruus; and some of them are 
among the largest iu the county, employing more than lU(t,000 
spindles each. I’laiii ami fancy muslins, cpiilliiigs. couuteriKines, onrl 
diiuitics are tho chief kinds of cloth, but cambrics, giiigluuus, Ac. 
are also woven. Fonnerly fustians, jeans, thicksets, and similar 
fabrics were the principal aidicles made in tho town, but those 
descriptioiiB of cloth are now chiefly prodiictsl in the pnwcr-lootn, as 
well as ciilic<.>c8 and dimities. The bleach and dye-works in the town 
ami neighbourhood ai'e among tho hugest in the kuigdom ; there 
arc likewise a few print-works. 

Attimipts occasionally inailo to intr<idnev the silk inaunfactiire into 
Bolton have only been partially succ<.-ssful. The iiianiifaeturu of 
Kteam-engiues and machines is carried on to a large extent. The 
ioa'u is abiittihuitly supplied irith coal. 

Bolton is well situated for iiitorconiiminication with other toans. 
There is a canal of 12 miles from Bolton to Manchester; and another 
of 6 ^iles from Bolton to Bury. There are railways adtich branuh 
out from Bolton in six directions, to Livcriuxd, Leigh, Manchester, 
Bury, Blackburn, and Preston respectively. 

BOMBAY, PRESIDENCY OF. Bombay ia the seat of one of the 
threo presidencies into which tho British umpire in India is divided. 
It is subordinate to tho Oovenior-Oeueral of India, adtose residence 
is at Calcutta. Tho territory under the immuiliate jurisdiction of 
the governor and council of Bombay is situated beta'ceii 14" and 2i)" 
N. Tat., dd’ and 77" E. long .; and cuniprchends tho folloadug 
distiicts:— 

Bombay' Island, with Ahmcdabad, Kiiira, Surat, and Baroach, 
north of the Island of Bombay; Darwar, Candeish, Nurtheru Concati, 
Southern Corican, Pooiiah, and Ahmcdiiuggur, south of the Island 
of Bombay; with the reBently acquired laige and valuable province 
of Siude. 

The population of this presidency, inclndiug Siude, is probably 
about ten millions and a half; but there are few m<atflriah! for a 
correct estimate. Within the limits of the political Kiiprcnuicy but 
not under the direct rule of the East India Company, there are under 
the Boinliay presidency about 50 native state's, possessing an aim of 
57,375 square miles, with a population of 4,393,400. The aggregate 
annual rcveuiie of these states is about 1,867,032/.; and tho aggregate 
annual mibsidy, tribute, or other payment made 1^ them to the 
C'omiMny's government is about 186,299/. Their raifitiu'y resourui's 
include 13,632 cavalry, 27,872 infautiy, and 369 artillery. 

Among the population, which is c-imprmerl of difi’erent races of 
people speaking different languages, and who up to a recent date 
have lived under different systems of religion, laws, and govoriimeut, 
tho greatest variety must necessarily exist. Tlie number of resident 
Europems in this nresidency is smaller, as coinijorcd with its area 
and native jxipulatmi, than the numbin' of Europeans iu Bengal and 
Marlnw. 

GovtmmetU, <kc.-■ The Civil Establishment consists of a governor, 
first and second ordinary members of council, with provisional 
members to fill ^uxuicies, a chief secretary with two under seorotaries, 
aecratariea for the departments classified as—judicial and general, 
revenue and finance, militaiy and naval, with subordinate offleen, 
and varioua offlows of state. The Law Department is pra^d ovw 
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by a chief judge, and one puisne judge; tho other officers and the 
divisions of the courts ara similar te what luu been doscrilsid under 
Bkxuai., The police ia under a chief magistrate and a siiperintondunt. 
Tho Ecclesiastical Kstabliahmoiit, for which there is a grant of 
20.650/. uunually, consists of a bishop, an archdenoon, a rngistnu", 
7 chaplains, and 19 assistant chaplains. There are two uhaplauis of 
tho Church of Bcotlaud in Bombay, who are |mid by the govenimont; 
and allowauoos are made to Roman Oatbolio priests within tho 
presidenoy. The East India Company in this way an-aiiges fi>r 
offunling opportunities of ivlijpons iiistnictioii and worahip ^te tho 
soldiers and civilians in its oniploytnoiit.. There are two iiiinistors 
of tho Free Church of Sootland in Bomliay, and thora are ministers 
of various Dissoiiting binlie-s in the tewu luid tlu'onghout the 
prosiileney. 

A'l/sentmn.—tiovenimont appropriati's for erlneatioual jiurposus^iit 
the presidency alnuit 12,500/. a ywir. Tbure is a Sanscrit college with 
a limiteil number of students, which has 2000/. in luldiiioii. Tl: • 
chief olisiacles in tho way of establishing now hcIkhiIs nro tho small 
sums devoted annually by tho govenimciit fur educational purposes, 
and tlio difficulty of obtaining qiialifioil teachers. Tho Bombs v Board 
if Kiluciitioii has atiupteil a systom somewhat ditl'eruiit from that ful- 
lowod in tho other presidoneies. It has pinvidoil normal scluiols for 
the training of teachers, tuid requires that teiichors should ^ve instnic- 
tioii through the vcniaciilar language. It looks for local ns.-iistancc from 
the natives, and requir.'s small fees from tho pupils; but it assists iu 
the buililiiig of sohiNiI-rooiiis, fnrnisiiiug bisiks, Ac. not only for the 
schools but for village libraries. The * KIphiiistone Native Kiluca- 
tioiial Institution’ is the principal cstablislimeiit in Bombay, where 
about 600 scholara attend, al>uiit one-lialf of whom pay a fee. Then* 
are a few provincial English schools, and .a considerable number of 
Uoronunciit District Veruacuhir schools. There am also several 
villagt* schools. There an* two sidiools, fonndcil in 1S15 by Archdea* 
et^n lliirne.s, for i*iliica''iiig the children of the European jioor, in whiiib 
327 children jim bo.-irdei1 and eiliicatod : they am imistly tho orphiin.s 
of siildiers. Them is also the Grant Medical I'olb-ge, and a moilii'al 
college founded by Sir .lorasotjee Jwjjcboy, a I’arsce, in connection 
with the hospital. Tho Scoii!h t.'humh lets a si-hool in Botnltny, and 
an Orphan Asylum for fi'iuales. The Si:iilt.ish Erne Church b:is sevo- 
iid schools. &ith liislies avail themsi-lves Uirgely of the ashistance of 
natives os toiwhers. Gther religious liodies iilso contribute by tlieir 
etl'i>rLs to the spmad of eiliieatioii. The inamigers of Cliarity scIumiIs 
an* now emjiowemil to apiiruntiee the children iiiuler their eliui'ge, 
anil iniigistrates of police have authority to biml tiiosi' tb;it fall into 
their hands, to leam trailes and profe.'wioiis. Schools of iiiiiustry 
have long been established at Boml»ay, for the r«Hs'ption ■of the desti¬ 
tute, und for the instruet-iou in the iiiipinvcil practice of art-s .and 
Iiaiiilierufts of all who can* to resort to them. 

A literary society has Isieii established for iii-aiiy years in Bombay, 
and several quarto volumes of its transactions have been published. 
In 1819 tho society beiairno a branch of the Uoyid Asiatic Society 
of London. A geographical society lias also Is'cn c,-itabli.->heil at 
Bombay. 

The iiiilibu'y ehaigcs for Bombay presidency amounted iu 18.11-52 
to 1,633,828/. Tho total receipts of the pn*sid«*iicy for the year 
1851-.12 amounted to about 2,733,9<i2/.; the ilisbitrseineiit.-i to about 
3,209,.133/. Thu piiblit; debt of tho presiduucy oit April 3<)th, 1851, 
was about l,346,ti58/. 

During tho year 1813-46 the amount cx)ii!udeil on the eoiistnietion 
and repair of roads, tanks, au<l buildings was about 20.01X1/.; during 

1846- 47 it was about 31,.100/. Since that time, in aildilion to the 
onlinary outlay for such purposes, a special grant has lieeii imule for 
the construction of a mule and road at Kiin-achci*, in Siinh'. Thu 
total aiinxiiit expended during fift-oen years (1837-33 -1851-52) on 
public works, comprising mails, bridges, embankments, canals, tanks, 
and wells, was aljout 579,174/. 

In the Bombay presidency tho roveiuie settlement iacliiefly ri/»fwnr. 
A new survey is now being made, and under it tho lauds are siilxli- 
vided into fielils of luiKlerate sixe, su that each subdivision may lie 
without difficulty cullivutiHl by a fariin'r of limited ineaiis. The 
guverinnent assexsmeiit is laid seiianttoly upon each Sold, and leases 
arc granteil for 30 yi»irs, at a fixed sum, binding on the government 
for the full term ; the cultivator having on his part the option of sur¬ 
rendering any one or more of bis fields, or altufpither putting an end 
to bis lease at the close of any given year. 

Tho imjiorts iiiti> the Bombay presidency for five years (1845-46 •• 
1840-50) were as follows ; 1845-46, 4,337.691/.; 1846-47, 4,1.17,912/.; 

1847- 48, 4,043,out;/.; 184 8 49, 5,713,413/.: 1849-59, 6,171,219/. For 
tho oorFes|>onding years the cixtiurts ntooii thus :—6,264,905/. ; 
4,965,193/.; 4.379,948/.; 6,862,101/.; 6,435,777/. These amounts are 
oxclusive of tiie purt-to-port trade in India. The salt manufacitiire, 
which in India is so important, is carried on in thu Bombay imwiduney 
by individuals, but subject to iui excise duty of Vi annas, or Is. 6</. 
per maund of 82 lbs., a simihir duty bein;^ imposcsl on imported salt. 
The salt mode iu the Boinliay prusiilvney is procured by solar evapo¬ 
ration. The whole <|uiuitity sold wholiMalo imd retail, or imported, 
in 1846-4 7 iu tho presideuev amounted to 2,573,625 maimds of 82 lbs., 
or nearly 95,000 tons. The revenue derived from salt, iuoluding 
govenunent excise on private manufacture, and customs duty. 
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in BHinlmy praitideiicy during fiva yeara (1845-44- -1849*50), atoud 
thuH 210,110/.; 177,754/.; 284,600/1; 21«,«85/.; 216,759/. Hitherto 
the chief ontton-iiold of BritiMh India lintt lieun in Quaerat, in the 
Bonihny proHulenuy. Of 14.5,445,220 11m. of cotton exported from the 
tlircn pruMulrncica of India in 1849*60, the amount furulahed by Bom¬ 
bay wan 160,754,043 lha. Of tliia (piniitity 105,637,028 Iba were 
extiortcd to Oreat Britain. Opium grrjwn and manufactured '^tbin 
thii territorieM of Bouiliay in Hubjeuted to a heavy duty, with a view to 
diHcoumge ita production, llio cultivation of the poppy ia atatod to 
liavM ceoMii in the diatrict of Ahuiudabad in 1839, and nearly ao in 
tlioHc of Kaira and <*nnd(*idi. The prtMliiotion of opium baa been 
prohibited in Sindtt. The governme-nt piutdiaae all that la producerl 
in Butnljay, and mipply through the lioenned retailum the qiuuitity 
rctpiircd for home conHumptimi. The rcfceipta from the opium 
revenue for live 3 'oara (1846-44 1849-50) were aa followa :—59.5,424/.; 

604,843/.; 371,855/.; 887,506/.; 729,483/. 

BOMBAY (the iHlaiid i>f) ia mtiiated on the weatem nnaat of Hin¬ 
dustan, off the ahoru of the Ooiicaii in the pruviiice <if Bejapore. The 
19th parallel of N. latitude pnaaea nearly through the ueiitre of the 
ialand. It lies to the aoiith of the inland of Salavtte, a de|K>ndenc*y of 
Bombay. The two inlatida are connecbal by a canneway, i-onatructcd 
in 1805 by Mr. Dunean, then governor of the pivsideuc^'. 

Koinbay lalaiul ia little more than 8 inilea long from north toaoutli, 
.Hill nbi>ut 3 iiiilen broad in ita wiileat part. It ia foiined by two 
raiigoM of whiiiatone roek of iiiicipia] length, running parallel to each 
other on oppimito aides of the ialand, at a diatanee of between two anil 
thn!e iiiilea. The eaab'rn ninge in alwiit 7 iiiilen long, and the wuatem 
about .5 mill's Imig; they nii* uiiitt.Hl at the iiortli and south by belta 
of aiiiidatoiic wliii'h sun only a few feet above the level of the aea. 
The iiiterior of the ialand was roniierlj’ liable to lie flomleil ao an to 
give the wliolc till* nppenraiiee of a group of amull iaiaiida. 'i'hin HihmI* 
ing in now preveiitcd 1 > 3 * llie couatrui^ioii i>f aevera] aiibataiiMal works 
wiiieli keep out the spring ti<b*a ; but an the loU’cr pirta of the ialand 
niv ten or twelve feet under high-watiir niark, luueh of the interior ia, 
during the 1 * 111113 ’ aeaaon, rediieed to a awainp. The site of the n^'W 
town Ilf Bombay ia aiibjeet to tliin diHadiiiiitage, ao that iluring the 
eoiit inuanta* of the wet iiionauon the liousea are aep:ii..ted from oai'h 
other b 3 ' water “onietimea for seven or ••iglit nioiitlia of the year: 
this ajiot was rei'o\eivil fiMiii the ai-a in the latter jiart of the last 
ceiitnrv. 

Thi* iialtinil ilitrie’iHof the island niuat have pn'vonttil .’ 1113 * aet- 
th'iiient IIJ 10 U it b 3 ’ Kni-opeiins but for the ad\ant ages of its positinn 
for I'oniinercv, iiiid it.* hiirlantr, which is nn•‘•pI;tllcll for ><:ifet\' tliimiKli- 
iiiit the British enipiri' in Iinllii. Tliis e.\i‘cllent harlajur, on account 
of whie.1i till- island received ita name (iloin I’ahial from tlie Tortu- 
giieae, is bounded X. and W. 113 * ^-Ite ishuiiU of Snlsctte, Bombii 3 '. and 
(.'ohiliba, or ttlii Woiiiaii'a lalaud. Colablia is a small island or narrow 
promontoiy, nuluriill\’ eonnecteil b\' a ma.sa nf rock, risiir.j near the 
aui'fae*’ of tho water, with the fioiilli-caj.teni extremity of BiimlMi 3 % 
and now united to it 113 - a eauacwa 3 ’ wliieli is covered 113 ’ the water at 
spring-tides. Tlie eiiiitiuiments for the Kiiropean tiMops an* .'iluato.1 
on (5'Iabba. Kast of the harbour, iibmit four miles fiviu lioniba 3 ', is 
]'ut 4 :hcr'.s Island, and behind this the island of K1ei>hant-i, eelcbratcil 
fur ita l■.■lvea iiinl temples, aiil 3 ’ miles fi'iuiithe .Mahnitta rliore. 
Throe miliM south of Butcher's |s|;iiia|, mill five miles east from Boin- 
b:i 3 *, i.s ('iiranja Ialand, on the west side of wiiioh is an extensive shoal. 
Thu eiiti'nnec to the harbour thus foniieil is between (.’olibba an<l 
Caraiijii ialainla, or rather between the sleial ju-'t luentioueil and a 
reef of roeks surroiiuding 011 all sides tlie jio'mt ot Colablia, .iiid exteini- 
ing iib'iiit tliive miles to tli.* southwaivl. The eliiUiiiel between tlii'.se 
ia a'loiit 3 miles wide, ninl 7 to .S fathoina ilcep. A aimken rock and 
a b.>nk occur in the passage. Them is a lii'hthoiisi' biiilt on the 
Ruullierii extivniit 3 'of Colabba T-'laiid, 1.50 fi-et above the level of the 
MC.'i, whieh lim.V bu seen seven le-igiies oti'tlie iiiast. 

There ia 110 other iiii|Hirt 4 U)t liarbour in ISriti.sh India where tho 
rise and fall of tho tides are .siitlieient to ailniit of tlio forni.ition of 
wet-ibicks. Till* rise .at oriliiiiir 3 ’ .spring-tides ia 14 feet ; ocoasituinllv' 
it is three feet higher. 

Arrian, in the ‘ IVriplus of the Kr.vfhn'an Sea," snya that tliis islnnd 
was then called KalluMia, ninl that it was little fn*iiueiiteil. It had 
previously been an establislieii cominen'iul iKirt, but Sau€l.anea, one of 
tho aiivinxiignH of Barugnxit, ]m»liibited any of tiie Kg 3 ’ptiaii tmiUng- 
vesaela from onts'ring the hnrlioiir; and if nii 3 - wen* coiiipelhHl to do 
BO by accident or stresR of weatln-r, a giianl was iiiumHliately put on 
lioani, and they were taken to Banigoxa. 

Bumlui}’ was ceded by tho Moguls to the Portuguese in 1630, and 
came into tho posarasiou of the Kiigliah on the niarriagoof Charles II. 
with tho Infanta Catharine of Portugal. B 3 ' the marriage-ntutmet 
tho king was to receive 600,t»0t*/. in money, tho town of Tangier in 
Africa, and the island of Bomiia 3 ' with ite depeiidoiieio^ together with 
pcnuimiim for his mibjeets U.> carry on a free tnule with all the Por- 
tiigucHe wttlemeiita in India and Brazd. A fleet of five shipa of war. 
commanded by the Karl of Marlbonnigh, with SOU aolitiem on boani, 
was sent to receive paasi>saiiia of Bombay, where they arrived on 
^ptember 18th, 16fl2. Kn>m sniiie inisunderstandiiig the Portuguese 
govnrtior refused to complete the cession, anil the flet.^ mtunml to 
Eiiglimd. This matter was not arranged between the two govem- 
monts until 1664, when poascssiou was taken in the name of the king 


of England by Mr. Cooke, and Bombay haa since that time remained 
in the pt^ssion of the English. The island was transferred to tho 
East India Cumfutny in 1468 : the deed of transfwence states thitt 
the island is ** to lie held of the king in free and common socage, as of 
the manor of East Greenwich, on tlie jwynient of the annual rent of 
10 /. in gold on tho 30th September in each 3 -ear.” With the place 
itself the Comimiiy received authority to exercise all political powers 
necessary for its defence and government. In 1474-75 a mutiny 
bmko out in Bombay, but was easily represseil, when the ringleoden 
were trieil and execute, the Comismy then first exercising the {luwer 
of enforcing martial law. Another insurreetjon in 1483 was more 
funiiidable^ ^nd occosiunerl so much auno 3 'ance to the govi-mnient 
that it was deeuieil ex[ssilient to guaixl against 0113 * similar atieinpfa 
in future by transferring to Bombay the seat of tlie Comijauy's 
guvcriimeut in Imlia, which bail previously lieen [daced at .Surat. In 
1687 the title of regcuc 3 ' was given to the adininistration at Bomljay, 
and unlimited jaia’cr over the rest of the Company's KetUemeiiis in 
the East was given to the governor. 

Since the first occujAtioii of the island by the English, thi. nwident 
jfopiilation has vnormously ini:n‘ascd. At that time it amounted to 
alaiiit 16,000. In 1714 the number was 16,000; in 1.8l4it was 141,55ii. 
Including tho fluctuating {lopulation, which is at all tiniiM very great, 
it was cstlniateil by Von Urlich iii 1842 that Bombay c>iiitained 
20U,U00 (whieh is of course almost altogether that of the citv- 1 . Since 
that time it has angminitcd so rapidl 3 ' that by the Census taken at the 
beginning of 185u it amounted to 644,119, of which uuintfer about 
296,000 were lliiiduo.i, about 125,0o0 Mohammedans, and about 
116.400 Parsecs ; there were 5099 Eur<ificans, 7454 native (.'hristian,,, 
and 1132 Jcw.s. 

The fl’iatiiig poimbition iihof a veiy mixeil character, .ind c>in-*i.sts 
prinei{sill 3 ’ of IVrsiaiis, Arabs, Mahi-attas. Camata.-*, Portuguese, 
Indians from Goa. and n gi-eat imiiiberof sa'lora. 

The proj.>erty of tlie island is priucipBll 3 ' iii the huniLi of the Piirsec 
inhabitants, wiiu are active and intelligent, t-aller, better f-aiiied, more 
athletic and of mon? haiulsiiiiio features than the HiiidoLo*. The 
priricipiil luerch.uits on tiie i.sluud ara P.irsci*.-*. aii-l it is u-;ial f<r 
Eiiropoiiii hoiise.sof eoiumei-ce to c>iit.iiii one or in'«re Par-^ee [i.irtni.rs, 
wlni supply a gre.at part of the eajiital. Thi-«t- peoijle wear tho 
Asiatic costume, but tliet' n-isiiiiilate more tliiiii othi.r e.i'-t-.-rii people 
b) the cu&toins of Kurujtoan.*, and neitri 3 ' the whole of theiji sjieak 
Eiigli.'li; their cLiJdivn are t.augbt tho l.iiiguage. and iij. 1113 ' of th-m 
speak it as fliieiitlv- as Eiiri>]ie:«iis: at the same tiiiie they adhere, 
most rigiilly to tlu-ir relig-.jus e-ustoms aii'l •jbnerv.iiji-es. In the 
nioriiiiig and evening thev* epiwil to the shore, where they prostrate 
themselves ill a•lorali•m bct'oiv the -uii. They <iepo.'it their dea<l in 
huge i.ylindrieal buililing.s, eai-li 2.5 feet high, the interior of which is 
built up fwdidh’ with nia'Our 3 ’ to withiu 6 feet of the top, with the 
exeejitiou t>f a kind of well, 15 feet iu disuueter in the centre. The 
iNiilie.-i are deposited Wtwi-eii this Well and the wall. :in,l being •■•nly 
loosely wrappcil in cloth, are speclily dcvoureil ly vultures. TLc 
bonc.s arc at intervals throw into the well -in the centre, iroin the 
bottoiii of whieh the}* can be reiiioveil thri’Ugh iiiliU'rraneoii* {sissiiges. 
The ni'ire w«ilth 3 ' of the sect have private tomb.s of similar con¬ 
st riii-t ion. 

The cocoa-nut-tree f.irmerl 3 ’gn-wverv-abundantly on the island, luit 
the s|sits now capable of Iteing oultivati-il will luiFilly yield a week's 
supply Ilf pmvisioiis for the inhabitants, who uri* depetnient U]iun 
the fiimic*r.s and ganieiiers of SaKette, which i*laud is well eiiltiviittil. 

Bombay ^the ('it 3 - of) st.tnils]Tineipall\* on .a nani>w neck of land 
at the south I'astem exUviiiitv* of the Island of Boiiil>ay. in I'*" ,54' 
X. 1-it.. 72" 53'E. l.mg. ’flu* f.irtilication.s are exteii'i\e, .xml wo'-.M 
roijuiiv a uiimeiMUs gairisou for their dcfeiiee ; tow.-trds the .-ea tlie 
works lire extremel 3 'strong, but i>n the laud side, sup]H>sing an cncniy 
to have made gou<l n footing on the island, they wmihi offer I'omp-ira- 
tiveh* little resistance. The houses withm the walls aiv built of 
id. with verandahs and slojuiig roofs coiercd with tiles, lii l9o3 
a tire destnyed mail}' houses: after whieh a great iimiiber iif dwellings 
were built on a .--alt ground then newl 3 -reeovereil from the sea. Many 
Ilf the dw'elliiigs .sp coiiiinodious, iiartieiilarK* in what is eulloil the 
EunqH'aii ipnirter. The shops ami wareliousiMaro ufion a large scale. 
The northern ipi.irtcr of the fort, priiu'ip,-i]ly inhabiti*i| by Parsoe 
familit's, is dirt 3 ’ and uninviting. The huuse.s without the wails, 
oceitpioil by the pooivr classes, arc built of cla 3 ', and thatcheil with 
{laliiyra leaves. The chief public buildings in the town aiv.ihe 
eathoilral, two Scotch churahes, several Portuguese and Annenian 
churches, thp'e .lewish .yuagogues. a number of inostjues aiul Hindoti 
teuiiiles; the govi-riimeut-huuse, tne eiistom-housi*. ami other goveni- 
inent office.s. 'I'lie largest Hindoo temple is that dedii.ate<l to Moiuba 
Hevi, a short distance out of tho town. There is likewise sn hi'si'st.-il 
fouiiib*il and eiidowoil ly Sir Jeuisetji-e Jeejelay. 

The Korraeks. lUveinRl, ami dix'ks np-all within the fort. The iloeks 
although tiny are tho property’ of the East Ibdia l’omp.uiy. are 
eatirely iiuder the mauagemout of Pai-seos, by whom merchant- 
vessels of 1000 to 1200 tons bunlen, ftignts's, lUid even liiie-of-l>attl<' 
sliijts are built. These docks were about for y years ago enlargixl and 
imppiveil under the supcrintcudence of Major t'ocipiw of the Kiigineers, 
The buildinga are greatly admired for their orehlt^'tural beauty '; the 
slips and basins arc calculated fi>r veesela of any size. The teak-wood 
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used fur building tihipii very durable. Bumbay being situated 
between the ffireatii of Malabar and Giycmt, receives supplioa of 
timber with every wind that blows. 8«iino lluiiibay Indlt ships, after 
being employed aa traders during 14 or 15 ye,ars, have lH*on bought by 
govenimeut and aaded to the naval force of the country, laung then 
considered much stronger than newly-built European vessels. The 
Minden, a 74 giui-slUp, launched at lluuibiiy in 1910, was coostmettHi 
entirely bfParsoes,Without any assistance from Europeans, and since 
that time^veml frigates nud liue-of-baltio shi|is have lieen built at 
these docks. 

In addition to the trade with Kuro])e and with rhino, a very great 
traffic M carriwl on by coast ing-vcssrls with all the ports on the western 
side of India, troni ('ape (.'iiiiiorin to the Gulf of Cutch. Tlie vessels 
thus einploynl vary in sixe from lU to alsiut tlOO tons burden, and 
nearly 900 of them jtro n*gistered as belonging to the ^wrt. The 
articles which form the priiici|>nl iiart of this trade from liomlsiy are 
Knropoaii innnufactureH and the produce of Bengsil and ('hiiia, the 
returns being made in cotton-wool amd cloths, timber, oil, and grain 
from the northern ports; and fnaiu the south, cotton, hemp, coir, 
timber, popper, rice, and axieoai-nuts. The merohandiso thus brought 
to Buiiibaiy is ill great patrt re-exported in largi’i- ships to diflereut 
parts of Europe, Uil North aud i^uth Amcrioii, to (i'aiilon. to the 
Arabiuti and Persian gulfs, ami to the Bay of Bciigiil. The goods sent 
from India to (.’hina eomiirisc principally cotton-wool, opium, pietals, 
spices, ilyo-woods, and woollen gisitls. 

Bombay receives from Persia raw silk, copper, pearls, galls, coffee, 
gtini-anibic, copal, mj'rrh. olibaiiiiui, btlelliimi, nssiifcctidii, dried fruits, 
horses, and bullion. The rotiinis are grain. Bengal and ('hiii.-i sugar, 
British manufactured goods, cotton and wtHiUeii, and spices. Tho 
merchaiulisescntto Cnlciitta fn>ni Boinbfl^-. in return for sugar, indigo, 
and rice, are timber, coir, cocoa-mits, .^aiid tl-wood, aud cotton. 

L'ottoii forms the importaiitwirtii:le of cx}iort from Boinliay. 

It is received from the provinces of (•ujerat ami tho (.'oticiui, from 
Maliilstr, C'ntch, au'l Sindc. The sbipnicot-- from England to Bombay 
consist of tbe usual assortment of British miuiiifaotiirc.s and metals; 
tho returns for which are made in Persian raw silk, cottr»n-wo<d, spices, 
giiins, anil drugs. 

Among the inerc.iutilc establishments conducted in B«>mbay are an 
insiimnce ooni{)nuy, Isiiiks, a mint, &c. An cxpcriiiicutal line of rail- ^ 
way from BoinlHiy, to or near Calion (a distance of alMiut 40 mih's), 
with a view to its extension to the Mulscj Ghaut, was luilhoriseil in 
1910. The East India ('umpioiy grunts the lan.l that may la*, reqiiiiv.l, 
aud guarantees to the East India Peninsular Itailway ('oiiii>any a 
return of .5 per cent, on tho capital for i»V* ye.irs. 

The Rc.anien from the port of Bombay arc wmsidcred to Vie the best 
among the natives of India. The western coiuts of India aro infi'sted 
by numerous pinitieal ve^s^'Is, and to keep these in check it has biM'n 
necessary for the East India Com]>any to maintain a considerable 
naval force at this station. The navy thus inaiiitaiiied is nut for the 
exclusive bcuelit of Bombay, but for the )irt>tcotioii of an extuisive 
and profitable coiutncrco from ivhich cvciy i>art of British India derives 
benefit. BonilKty has been the chief Imliiui |>ort connected with the 
estHblisIiincut of steam comuiniiicatioii with England. in ISHT 
three steain-vesscls made voyages from Bombay to Suex, uiiil eontiiiiusl 
to run in 1939 ami 1S3U. By the mouth of May 1343, there were 
eight steam-vessels empluyml on the Bombay and Suex route. In 
lt»39 a plan w.as adopted under the united sanction of the Admiralty, 
the Treasury, aud the East India (.'oinpaiiy, for a r>‘gii1ar nioiitlily 
transmission of mails by steam, by way of Alexamliia ami Suex; and 
this system has l>eeu since maintained. 

(Uetinell's itemoir of a Map of HimlouhtH ; Mill's History of 
British Imlia; Vincent's Prrijihts of tfir Erythrean Sta, ]a»rt ii.; 
Parliaintntory Ertorns on Puhlic B'orts {Eist Jmlia\ 1951; Stafistinif 
Pafters {/lulia}, 1853.) 

BONA, a town and se.i-port in tho Fiviicli possessions in North 
Africa, is situated in the pnivinot of (jonstantine, 8.5 miles N.E. from 
the city of Con.stantine, 27*) miles E. from the city of Algiers, in 
3tP .53' N. lat., 7 '" 4fi' E. long., and has a population of about 10,000, 
of whom fiOoi) are Enrojieans. It lies on the west side of a bay in 
which there is gooil anchorage. The harlMinr which was formerly 
choked up with mud has been greatly improved by the Frem-h, and 
Bun.a now has regular steam cvirninunicatioii w'ith Algiers, Tunis, 
Marseille, and Cette. The Seilmos, a considurabio river, enters the 
sea-alsnit two inilea to the south-eu-st of Bono. Bona is built at the 
foot of a hill which rises to tho north and north-west of the town, 
and which forms the extremity of a ridgo that runs wcstwanl 
parallel to the sfio, as far as the Gulf of Storn. The town itself is 
surrounded by a wall stnaigthcncd by sipiare towers, ami pierced by 
four gates. Tho chief defence of tbe place is Fort Cicoguo, which is 
situated on the hill above the town. 'I'hc streets are narrow anil 
exooked, but great improvements have taken plane since the French 
got possession of tho town. New miuaros and lufu-kets, a theatre, and 
basaars have lieeii built, froffee-houses anfl reading-rooms opeti^, so 
that tlie town is now much more French than Arab in its appearance. 
Cloth for wearing apparel, tapestry, smldlns and horse furniture are 
among the articles maiiiifscturad. The exports include coni, wool, 
hides, wax, and coral. Pivvioiis to the F'reiich occupation in 1833 
Bona contoioed only between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants. 


. Along tho coast oastwiwd of Bona wore tho French sottlumouts of 
La Oallo ami Bastion do Franro, which Framw rcbuiivil by ancient 
treaties with tho Hegmcy of Algiers for tho protection of thu coral 
ftshtny along this const. 

Bona is a corruption of tho anciont name Hipisin or Hippo; tho 
Arabs cidl it Belocl-ul-Arub, Tlu* country about it is very fortilo in 
cora and fruits. Betwoon tho town and the Roibuon is a imirsli, which 
is crossed by two small rivers that tiuw into thu SoitMMis just above 
its entrance into tho sea. This marsh is bolicvcil to have Ix'on the 
ancient harWur of JlipiMi Itegius, the seaiity remains of wliioh iuwu 

aru seou about a mile and a half Routli uf Buna. Of Hippo St. 
Augustine was bishop ; tho town was destroyed by the Kalif Gthinuii. 

BO NA V rSTA, or BOA V iSTA. [O.vi K Vkiwk. j 

BONCHITRCH. {IVuiiiT, Tsi.k ok.] 

BONlf ILL, a town in the )mrish of Bonhill and district of laivunax 
or Lennox, Dumbartonshire, Kcotland. Tho parish is dividtal in ih-t 
length into nliiiost oijual (larts by tho south end uf Tjoch Lumoiid, and 
the river formed by it, the Levcii, from whii;h the district derives its 
name, aud which falls intt> thu Clyiie at Dumbarton. Tho population 
of the town tif Bonhill in 1851 was 3337. 

The town is sitiuitod on both Isinks of tho Levon, about five miles 
above Dumbartou. A mile lumrer this town and on the right Ijaiik uf 
tho stream is the thriving village of Alexandria, with a ix'ipiitation of 
3781. 

Tiie inhabitants arc chiefly cugagifl in print-works ami blcnchiiclds 
on the banks of thu Levcti, tlie water of wliioli, fi'oiii its siiftii<'SH and 
purity, is peculiarly fitted for tlie proct'sses of prinliiig ami bleacliing. 
Cimis, lime, and other artieles ivt[iiired in miiriufactnn^s are brought 
up the river in shallow broa<l-b<iltiime<l lighters. Tbeextuusire works 
oil the river aiv generally the propi-rty "if mereaiitile houses in 
Glasgoiv. The Leveii is cefebrated for its line saliiioii iiiiil tnuit. 

Bosidi# the pai-i-sh eliiireh of Bonhill there is a eha(<e1-iff-ease at 
Alexaiiili'ia. At both places an* ehajads fur Fnv'('hiiivli and I'nitisl 
Preshj-ts*riaii Dissents'iv. Then* an* aLo twu cha|><‘Is in Alexamlria 
fur ludepi*iidi*tits. 

BGXIFAGIO, Town and Strait of. [‘('luisie.v. j 

BONIN or AllZOBlsrO ISLANDS, a group in the tbipiiiiesi* Sea, 
extend in a ilireutioii riearl)’ north and suuili between 33'3u' anil 
37' 4.5' N. lat., tlie la'iitrc lino of the group Iteiiig in about 113 1.5' 
K. long. The islands weiv iiatned by ('np.»iiii lieeehoy, who vislti*il 
them in 1.127. Tho northern cluster he c.illi>il ‘ Parry's Gi-oiip; ’ to 
the inidilli* cluster, eoiisisting of tliiiic l.ai^er islands, he gave the 
names n*s])ectivcl}' of * Ped,' ‘ BncklamI,’ and * Stapleton/ uiul thu 
southern clm'ter he ealleil * Baily's I slam Is.* 

The islands aro of volcanic foriiiatiuii, and smoke is seen to issm* 
from soino of them : they are high, ami wiHslud to the s1iore.s. 
'I'hc Coasts arc steeji ami eraggy; in many jilaees basaltic columns 
of agray or greenish hue appear; olivine, hnriibleiulc, ami chaleeiluuy 
lire found. Tha islamls an? surrounded with sharp riiegeil roek.s, lunl 
often with w»ral rtnifs : the water around tliciu is very deep. Tli<*y 
an* all lUiinhabitetl except Peel Island, on which a few Euro|)c:uis 
ami Malays have scttleil near Port J.loyd. The islands abound in 
till.* cabliagu nml fan pidms, the former of which is an excellent vege 
table, nr(*m, pamlaiins, tainiiuu of Otalieite, itiid various otlutr trees : 
the sea nl.so cuutiiiiis abundance of tiirtli!, ray, eels, oni^'-tidi, and 
a gri'iit variety uf i.tlier fish, of the most buanliful CAiloiirs. Of birds, 
then! arc brown herons, pluver, mils, snipe, wuoil-pigcons. crow's, aiul 
small birds; also a H|H!c*.ius of vaiii{tir(! bat. some of which measiin* 
three feet across the cxU-mlcd wings, with n iHuly i-ight or iiinc inches 
in lf*iigth. The islands arc siibjuet to cartliipiakcs, and in winter to 
violent storms. The Bonin Islamls aboiiml in good harbours, nud aro 
froiiucnlly visitcil by wdialei-s, who go to them for turtle, lish, ami tho 
cabhngu ]Hdm. 

Tho islands were visit«*d in 1853 by Guiumodon* Perry of the 
United Slates navy, who n>comniended the piiruhiisu of Port Lloyil 
as a stofipiiig place for sti'iuiiuni iH'tweeii Califoniia and Chinn. From 
tho Commoflorc’n dis|iatcli tho following notice of Peel Island is taken 
with slight altoratious and omissions -- 

“ port Lloyd is sitiiatinl oii the wn.<itorn sidn, and nearly in tho 
ci'iitrc uf Peel Island. It is cany of ingress and egress, and iiiiiy be 
considered a safe and comimHliuns harbour, though of deep aiiehomgc*, 
ships usually anchoring in from 13 to 23 fathoms. Tim safest anclior- 
age is to be found ilh high up tbe liarlvn, * as a ship can conveniently 
go, having regard to <li*pth ami room for i.wingiiig ami veering cable. 
Wood and water can ho ohtaini*il in uhniidaiica, Uiongh the former 
must be cut by tho m*w, .and of cuiirsu taken nil ImkuiI gri’cii. 'flic 
water is oLtaincil Prom riiiiiiing streams, ami is of good ipiality. The 
few settlers still remaining on Peel tstainl raise ootisiderabluiiuautities 
of sweet potatoes, Indian corn, onions, taro, and a few fruits, the most 
abundant of which are wiiter-nKiloiis, Ijanatia's and tiiuo apples; a few 
pigs and some ]>oulti 7 are also raisutl. For thi.*sc they find ready sale 
to the whale ships eonstaiitly tnncliing at tho port for vratur and otimr 
supplies; they receive in exuhangu articles, of which anient spirits luxi 
most anceptanlo is> many of tho settlers. Thu soil is of excel lent 
quality for cultivation, very much reseiiibliiig tliiit of Madcim luul tho 
< binary Islamls (tho latter lasing in thu same panillul of latitude), ami 
conscfiuently it is ailniirably adapteil for the cultivation of tho vine, 
and of wheat, toha«%o, sugar-cane, and many other valuable plants. Of 
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Hiignr ivnil toliacoo iho Hottlrrs nlruiwly ciiltivalu itnongli for thvir own j 
RoUHiiiniit-ioit. TinilMir for liiiililiiig piir^KiMiH it* mihcT Hcarcc, hikI j 
would RiMiii Imi oxliivuHtiHl if luiy iiicn'nyit of {lopiilaiion wora to i»ll for j 
thfi ortiutioii of many IniiMingri. 'J'hu hcrtt kiinl.'i iiru tho ttuuana aipl ; 
tlin wiM miillierry. Tho former ia riimiliir to the red wowl of j 

and Mexico, and ia very tUirabIc." (Ioiiimo<loro PeiTy canaed the ' 
ialiuid hi he explored, aii<l a few aiiiinalrt placed upon twi» of tliu \ 
group. Ho alrio dirttrihntcd ganloit hochIh among Hie Hottlum, and \ 
F(iciire(] a Huitahle H|Hit for tliu (‘rcetion of officoH, wharvra, coal I 
aliL'dH, Au. at INirt Fdoyil. 

(.Vdi’/f/ffc/aa Muttfrulalim y Praticu, Manilla; Becchey, Voyny^. to 
Utr Pneifir and Ihhring't SirailH.) j 

UONN, a ttjwii in the Cologne circle of Jlhiiiiali Priiiaia, ia aitiiated j 
on a gentle oininenoo in a pleaaaiit ami fertile country on the left iaiiik ! 
of tlie Kliine, 15 luiloa S, by railway from Cologne, and liiut 20,0iJO ' 
inliabitiuitri, ineJiiding uiiivereity Mtiideiitn and the gm'rieoti. It oucu- | 
pies tho site of tho ancient Roniiii, a town of tho Cbii, which bt-'canic ; 
tho hcad-qnarters of a lloinan logioii, and, ncconliiig to Antoiiiniis's . 
* ItiiieriU'y,* was aftorwanls ke]yt*np (w ono of the Itnrnan I'trong-holdH j 
on the Kliinn. It niso ultimatuly to Im a jdiicc of rtoniu iiotit, and in , 
the timo of Tacitus was eoiiHidrrcil to l>e in that division of Gidlia ! 
Itelgica which was calleil Gcriuiiuia S^iciindik According hi Tacitus ' 
(‘Hist.’ iv. 20), tho Uotniiii troo]>s under Henuiiiiiis Gulins were | 
defeaU'd near JJoiin by the Hatuvi iindi-r Claudius (.'ivilis. B<iun ; 
is said to have <‘iiibmc’(sl (iiristiniiity in tlie SSth yunr of the Christiiiri I 
era, in cons<*queiiee of thi! proncliing of Maternus, bishop of Cologiiu ; 1 
it is kmiwn that Helfiia, the mother of (^l||stalltillc the •Jreat, alseit j 
the yi-ar :$Hi built the church in this town, on tho site of wliii b thi! 
i-athednil was afterwards built. In the j'ciir Iloiui was dcstiviyeil 
by an irruption of Geriiiaii tribes, and in U.'i'.* it was iv-coverc'd and 
rebuilt by the Kiii{H!ror .ruliaii. In T.'i.'i Cliarlciiiagm.' crossed tho 
Itliiiie at Bonn, in hl.-^ sceoml cainpaign ao,aiiist the >Sii.\ons: and in 
SSI it w.as almost minimi by tin- Xoithim-n. In 12l<» it was sur¬ 
rounded with Willis iiml a iliti-h by <h<* iirchl>i.-.hop of b'oloj^ie, who { 
coiironvd a variety 'if immunities upon it: from tho year 1320 it was i 
the coiistnnt n-siilciice of the ari-hbisleips of Colnirne. ’J'ln* Kniperor \ 
(.'harles IV', was erowneil here in lo-l'l, about which time it iiad risen 
inbi suilici) lit iniporbiiice to conclude a li-eatyof i|efen.>ivu alliiuice 
with Cologne iiiid other towns on the Ithiiie, when it imdertisik to 
furnish an iiii\iliiiry foife of nieii. Hiiring tin* thirty y<-ar»’ war ' 
Botin was expiisfil t»» great siitlerings and vii'is-itiale.s. In l*i7:t thi* 
Fn-neh, who had possesi'ed tliemsclvcs of the place, were be-'e-i'ctl in 
it by tlie princi* of <Jr:iiige mid Moiitecui-iili. ami siinviidcnsl afts-r a 
sliglit ii'.sistaiice : having rcgaiiietl ]ais.se.ssioii of if tifleeii year.s iift'-r 
wmils, they extended ami givat.lv stnuigthein'il its defeiico.s. In li:'»y 
it was taken by Frederick IJI., idivtor of Bniiideiibnrg, after a thive 
iiioiitbs'siege; ami in it was eaptim-d liy the I Mike of Marl- • 

borough, the operations of the siege having been eomlueted by the [ 
cclelirateil Marshal (!oeh>>rn. The fortitientiojis were ra/eil in 1717. | 
in 1777 Mssimiliaii Fivileriek, eleetor of ('ologne, foiimled the aea- ; 
demy, which was enlarged into a university in 17>1. This unirersity ; 
was dissolved by tin- Fixuieli, ami ivmaiiicil in .alawamv while tliey : 
held Bonn in Napoleon's time, but w‘i.4 iv-establishcit upi>n a iiioii' ; 
extensive seale in IMlK by the King of I'ruasi.i. I 

Thu town of Bonn has the Hhiiie for its easteiii boundary : it is 
skirtinl on the hdiuIi by tlio former eleeUmil iialacv. and on the nortli 
luid west by tbo ciitlieilnil, ami a succession of ganlens which stretch 
ns f.ir as the Isinks of tin* river. It has tho iiitpcai'iuice ratlier of a 
modem than of an ancient town, and though it canii<it 1>e termeil a 
woll-lmilt place, for several of the ntroi'ts nri' narrow ami ilMighteil, 
iU nppi'aranee at a distance, with its white pahuv, now tlie luiivemity 
building, the sbvpics beliiiid, .‘iml the ganlens all rouml it, is cheerful 
iiml pleasing. 'L'lie air is at times bleak mid cold, in eoiiseipienoe of 
the ciim'iits oeca.<<ioiu*d by the lieights tli’it hmig over its low site, 
which is placed at the point where Hie Bliiiie emeiges fnuii between 
those heighto: the evaporation from the river also reiidei-s the utuio- 
sphere damp. Bonn is nearly of n eircniiir tigim*: the dist.uiee from tlie 
t'ologiie b> tlie I'olilenx gate dis's not e\eei«il ton or twelve iiiitiutes* 
muihiiwte walk.- It contains iilsivo 1100 houses, built in a siiKstantial 
iiiiiniior, 20 public cdiliccs, 0 churches and cluipe.ls, 0 mills mid iiiaiiii- 
factories, and 5 gates. The inhabitants lierive their subsistence ehietly 
from the universitv, from their tields, ganleus, and rineyiirils. The chief 
inaiinfuctiires in tW' town niv cottons, silks, and sulphuric lU'iil. 'I'he 
buildings without Hie giito nro on tho iucrensi'. and so disposed, under 
tho diivctiim of a board, as to be onianiental to the town. Among 
the open areas tho market-place is the most spacious; but the square 
ploutol with trees next the Minstor or Cntheiiral, and thence ealleil 
the Miiister-platz, is thofluest: here is the inonntnent of 1U*ethoveii, 
whose house is in the Buungiuwe. There is no public cditico in Bonn 
to be comimrctl with tho Minuter (dedieiited to St. (.'iissius). an luieieiit 
gothic structure, prolsibly of the 12Hi or 13tli century. In the inte¬ 
rior is a bi'onxo statue of St. Iluloua, kueeliiig at the foot of the ei‘os->, 
ns well OH Imssi-rilievi in white marble, ivpreseuting the birth mul 
Wptism of niir Saviour. In tlie uiiiireh of Sh Kemigiiis there is a tine 
altarpieco in oils, in which St>iel1ierg the |Huntor has ivpix'sentixl tin* 
baptum of Clovis, king of the Franks, by Hie imtron saint-. The 
tuwn-hall, which is on one siile of the inarket-phice, is a haiidsoine 
odifiee in tho tnralem style, witli a double flight iif stone ste]>< in 
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fnnit. Bonn has al.-io a gyniiinsitim; it is tho seat of tho -><11; crior 
botuvl of mines for Rhenish I’ru-sia, mid of two irilmnals for civil ami 
criminiil uirairs. Among oilier M-i<-iiliii>: aSRoinations it pisseosi-s an 
wwleuiy of naturalists and a society fi>r promoting the sciences 'if 
natural hi.^tory' and iiio>licinc. I.']h>ii the re-cstablishment of tho 
university the electoral {talnce at the s<iut.hera end of the town was 
appropriated to its use. There arc live fitciilt.i>-H-lPr»t<Mtaiit theology, 
Itouiiui <'iitholic Hieology, medicine, jiirispriuleiice, anil philosophy. 
There an? attached to it forty imif-ssors in oi-dinury. and ten ailjunets. 
Itesides tlio ]uciuro-roi>m<'. Hie iitiiv-rHity biiiMink's •■oul.iin a lil>r->ry of 

100,000 volumes, a collection of Jiomau nntiquitie', an aeaih-niical 
hall ornamented with frr-.sc>M>M, mi tinatoiniciil tlieativ mjil mii-»-iini, a 
cabinet of suigical in-<truiiicnt-<, a inusc-uiii of natural liisrory. g- 
gical mil lections, a philosopiiieal apparat u.-*, and an oli.-ervatory. .Vt 
a distum-u of l«'s.s tluui fitieeii iiijiuiti's' walk fniiii tie- town Ji*--4il|.. 
country resiileuce of the foinier electors of I'ologii**, • ■leiueii.-rilie, 
mur the village of Pujijs-lsiloi-f, which contains colb-cti-m-! m natural 
hintory, geology, Ac., the chemical and tecliiioliigieal lal-'»rattiiy. :i 
gallery of paint lugs and engr.'ivings, and Jeetiire-moms, b<-,.irk-s .-ipart- 
meuts for the uccmiiinodatJon or use of tin* officer* an*! prof*->rs of 
the university. Then* am five elementary' sch-ifils in the Hiwij, a.s 
well Its a free-sc}i«H#| for 3<iu poor children, an excellHut libr-iry' of 
seieiilific piiblicaiT'ins and a rniiicraloirieal collt-eti<in attjo-h**! t-> flit* 
lioan.1 of milling, and scvenil bi-m-volt.-ut inslitntiiin-,. T.. tie* uni¬ 
versity is attaelied a britanieal gar<1i-u. mid a'-o a:i iigrieuiTtird iii-^ii- 
tiite, which has an an-a of 12" acivc di voted to it.s purpo.-c*. and 
a iniuiufaiAoiy of eartlieiiware and i-itti-rv at I’oj.pi-l-dorf. 
BgNXKTABI.I:. |S.vnTiiK.J 

BGNNV. [Bi.vkkv; Gcoiiii.v. | 

BGULIM'R. (Ai.ki'ti.vx 1«i.vvi>-:.| 

BGGM. (Antivki!!'.] 

BGGNIiK’K, a principality in tie- s-iiitli la-l iju.'irt*-r of IJ.ijpiV.Tnj.i, 
under the protection of the .Viiclo-lndi-in gov. riinn-iit. l><-twi-en wliicli 
and tl|.- R ij.-i of Booiide-- :i ti-.-;i1y vv--.-: ■'•■liebi'b •! in TIj-* iin-i 

of the territory i- 221*1 .-|■l!lre miles; the pojiuLtti in i' *-tini:»»e| .i* 

22i*.liMi. Till-j-t-veiiiu! i.-, alM.iit ... a yi-iir. irn-pei tive of tfo- 

n*vc;iues of feudal gniii.s and religious en-i ivvint-nt.i. A tril<'!t» • f 
about •loim/. i- payable by B*londee to tb-- i.'-'mjiany'.s gover:i!m-:it. Th*- 
military ivsoiirco iif iMMimlee eoi-ipr;.-i.- eav.iirv. ;'i2ii i.'if-.iitry, 

mid l.'io --irtillery. lH.-.iile.s a police-foie.- of ... -m-l .m iiTi-er’ilar 

teiiilal forei-ot 2.ao", ’I'lu- I-oiiiid.-tri*-.s «d B*HiT:.be ii*-- Ko-.ili f.u th»' 
.S. ami K., .leypoor ami Ooiijari on tlu' N.. and .bijgliur 'Ui tl.e VV. 
IR V.tIVMiT VN.V. j iMill's /n'itlfh tudiii ; I'tirliniit' ii-tlri} /*iiii.(-x.l 

IM H IN I iK K. the eiijiiial 1 pf the ab'-ve prin- ipality, in 2.'i 2'*' N. b-*.. 
7.'i 42' K. li.'llg. Tlu- ppM t-iwii. wliipfl i' nearly tK-t-rtepl 1-y tle- 
iiilialpitaut.s, ami fpir the iiipps*. purt in i-pii:is. c-p|it.iiii^ sppuip- t,ue ]p.i^'pp|as 
and fpiiint.-iiii.s. Th-* m-w tppvvu, t-i the east pff »h--ppid Ipp'-mi. i- :nil<i?p.sl 
by I'igli stpiiie walls amt conm-ctepi vvith f-prtifpeai;.-iis ..n -i elitf bp-hiiel 
the town, ami 1 i>ijiiumiding it. Tin- griater p.irt ppf th<- b-iTi-i- arv 
built ppf stone, and arv' twpv .-Nprip'.- liicli. .At one eml t.f tli*- prii'-. ipal 
.-tivet stamls an e.vlen»ive temple. pJe(iie.ateii '.pi Kri-biin. epiveriii with 
gt-putps of tigiiivs si'iilptutv'i in rilievM : at the iptlier eml :s the great 
palace ppf tin' r.iji». built ipii tlie =-iplp' of tlip- bill: tlie iiitermep|i:iU- 
space is iPi-eupicpl by two Tppvv s ppf .-bops 1a’i*:t-ticvUy ■•niami'lits-p]. 
At the lower e*i<l "f tin* -jtrp-p't. m-ar the •eiiiple, ai-- figurts ppf tlie 
natunil si/e. cut in .stppiie. ppf a Imrse mi.I mi elephant -the latter 
r.iiseil Pill a pi-pl*>t:il. On the iiorili-ea'iem s: b- p'f ihe p-ity is a h.ke 
which i.s supplicpl with water during tlie rainv M-’a-pui by :in-'tlip-r 
givat lake artilip'i.illy fppriiie.l b\ eiiiluiiklm'Ut- I'li the lii-jh gl'-umi. 
The jiass thnuigh the hills iip>rtli of the citv i> lU'.vre than •! miles 
Ippiig, iiiipI at tlilve spots is plef-mleil by barriers. N>!tr t-p ppiit-pif 
these barriers is a snniiiier iv-i-leiiee of tl'c r.ij.i. .au'! .-■m-- ilp|ipl->-i 
temples. Apipuuing the see-eipl bamer i.s tin' p'i-:iip t-ry-pf the > 
family. 

BtH-iRH.VXPO'RK. a l.aigt* .lud .■uip'it'iit p-ity. fpirmi-rly tlip* e-ppit--ilof 
the province of ramleisli. pin the right bank p'l' tlu' Tiiptep* Rivi-r. i-i 
21' 11*'N. hit.. 7'I 1>' K. huig.; 21" mil-- fip'iii It-piobay. .iml 5*7V 
miles friPtii ('aleutl:i. Tliiseity is om' of tln'l'p-'t built in the.s.iuthem 
part of l{iiiplushr.i ; tlu- lioiistps are gpm’rally eiuistruotiHl pif brick, 
mid aiv tvvpi or tliive stppries high. M-my of the stnvts art' vvi.le. .ami 
paved «ith stone : tlu-niarket-phiee i-a large ami substanti d buihi- 
ing, but exivpt the prim-ipal impsipie the city is without nn'liiiep'tural 
oniameut. The luosppie is of giaiy stone, with an extensivp- kt^-.ide 
siipporteil on mvhes, .-iiul it 1ms two handspitiie iiiiuart't-s pif an i' 'tagppii.-.I 
form ; in fr«»iit are a tine terrace and a rweiviiir ppf w.ater. l*Miorh:i!i- 
ppire, which hail Ihvii made the seat of govemmeiit fiir the .«-iiibah or 
viceniyalty of t'amleish by Anning/.obe. was t.akeu. ti'gother with t.hc 
rest of the Sp'iiRih, b\' the Malirattas alupiit 17f>". The priiieinal 
iMiiimenv of the place is oarrieil on by a ]H’i'uli:ir sei-t ivf Midimii- 
ineilmis known ns ‘Itolirab,’ b'lt who call thi‘iu*elee« * Ip-iiiai'l’.ah.’ 
from one -pf the early foUowora of Mtihmuini'il. M-iiiy of tlu-m :uv 
vipry wi’aitiiy; tluiir mosipto ami eoiiti*ti*ry ari-< 2 miles fi-pi!u 

Boiirliiuipppiv. Tho Tuptce is hen* a narr-pvv river, ami fiinl;ibb> ri the 
ilry soasiui. VV’ati'r fi»r the supply of the 1 .ty is br-pu-.'lit by mh'us •»f 
an aiiuepluet- fivm a distaiic*'i>f t iiiilep*. ami is^pl--ut fully pli-!r:bu‘<pil 
tbrough every atiasd. The gni|H-s whii-h gr-'W nbiiu-l.i’it’p.v in the 
neiglil>tnirlioopl of the city, arc said to be tlie finest in Imli.i. 

BOGUG, an islami in tlie Hast cm seas ;itii:deil |ll•!«l■^■ll ( eii'l'e'iaml 

n 
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Amboyna.lH.‘twmi3^ and 4” B. lat, 125° 30'and 127° 15' K. lung. Itia 
■>f an oval ahapi*; iialungtli from east tu wont ia 75 luilco, and its average 
IniMulth about 40 inilm. Tho inhabitantH of tli« cooMt, who oro Muham- 
xncdaiiH, iu*ktiuwlet1ge the authority of the JHit'Ch aettk'TM, but are 
guveniiHl immediately by their own chii'fHjOr 'omii eayoo.’ The inhabit¬ 
ants of the interior, whioh eonaiats for the iiioKt pni-t of very high moun- 
toiiiH, niv the alwriginnl Horafonui, and aitlwiet tipon wild f^itis and the 
priHluce of the ohnne, deer and hornod-pigo. At Oaielli or Booro Bay, in 
the north-eant of the island, is Fort IX^foiicOftho settloinent of the Dnteli. 
'i'his port is ftvqnented by South Sea wliolcni for aliclier during tho 
inonoouns, as well as to obtain wood and water, which are plentiful. 
Tho principal pi-oiltu-tions are riot*, sago, and various kinda of dye 
and aromatic woods, fur which many Chinese whhcIs come ti> the 
island. Tiie Cujeput-tree is a native of Boom, and Cajeput oil 
is obtaineil in considerable quantity. Tho Bcsiro Stnut separates the 
island fi'oin Aiiil>oyua and Ccrani. (Stnvorinus, I'uycijp's. vuL i.; 
Forrest. Votiage tv Xrw Ouima : Porter, Tropical AgriciJtnruit.'i 

BODTA'X, or BHOOTA'N, an nlpiiio rc{d'>n in Northern 
Uindusttin. Ixnindod W. by the territories of the Kiqn of Sikkim, K 
by an unknown mountain district, N. by Tibet, and S. by Bengal imd 
Bah.ar. Iks.^tan occupies the descent between the tablc-laml of Tiliet 
and tho low plains on tho Iwnks of the Ganges, toeether with a 
narrow tract of country at tho foot of tho slope.* The surface of 
Bootan is co\'ered with mosses of rocky mountains. Tho volleys, 
which arc extivmely jmrFow, ore traversed 1^ rivers which for many 
miles are a succession of Ciotanicts and rapids. Bootan includes the 
southern deeJivity of the llimalayn range, and here tui tho bouinlary 
of Tibet shuids the Chain.-ilari which rises to a height of about 
25,000 feet. The Soomoonang Pass, (-no of the highest of the 
passes over tho Ilimolayu in tlds district, is 15,744 feet above the 
level of (’alouttu. 

The northern |mrts of Bivitan, which Inilong to the alpine region, 
exu'ud southwanl from tho iMiiimlaiy of Tibet and ahuig tno sonthom 
slope of the Himalaya for about 10 miles. It appears that within 
these narrow limits the high b-iiid descends tnon* than 10,000 feci. 
This ra]tiil descent constitutes the clmnuster of the iiortherti districts 
of BiK>tnu ; exhibiting tliffonnit botsinical features as the land dcseeuds. 
Tlie rivers rush forth like torrents, foaming violently among huge 
mosses of rock that nbstmet their toriuous course, in which they d;ish 
from one sido to the other. The s)»rHy rising from the miiiicrous 
water-falls looils the atmosphoro with \'npoiirs, and ivnders the air 
extremely chilly, even in summer. 'The upper regions ore uniubabit- 
able except during a few summer months. 

t'uiitiguous to this inhospitable alpine region is tfao best cultivated 
part of Bootan, which occupies alsmt onc-Ualf of the whole country. 
'The mountains probably never, or rarely, attain the height of 10,000 
feet, and they descend with gentle declivities*. The sides and summits 
of the mountains are cluthed with pines, lira, birch, asfien, maple, and 
yew. The valleys am o|x?n, and pre.'tcut many fertile snots, where 
miit and com grow in gmat v<-iriety. Xiiineroiis villages, hermitages, 
iuid farni-housfM arc distributed up and down the hills and along the 
^iiks of the rivers. The climate resembles that of the Houtboru 
countries of £urc*pc. 

Before the rivers leoch the low plains of Bengal, they still descend 
another slope, which in somewhat iiiur** than 10 miles sinks fimn 
npwanla of 3000 feet to less than 3u0 feet Here the vatieys are again 
close and iloop, and so narmw that the roads have been luiulc on the 
side of high mountains along fleep preuipicts. Agriculture in tills 
Hiatrict. is coufinixl to afewsmall spu^ Gattle and hogs find abundant 
food in the spontaneous prfidiico of the wo<s1k. This region is exposed 
to the full south-west monsoon, atul is unhealthy, having a tendoiiey 
to produce gAitre. 

To the south of this mountain region, ond only ilivide*! from it by 
a few miles of gently sbqiing gi'ound, extends the Tariyani, noted all 
over Bengal for its forests and its unheallhiness. It fjclungs partly 
to Bootan. This re^un is an entire Mwomi*. There being no outlet 
for themmierouH springs wliiuh issue fmm the base of the in<mntnins, 
the water becomes stagnant, and the ground laden with vegetation 
of extraordinary rankness. An almost iucxliaustible supply of 
timlosr is obtained from this region. 

Travelling in the Tariyani is ^rformod by means of elephants; but 
in tho iiiouiitaiiioiis ]iai*ts, wlueh have ii«i eaniage-ivKuls, it con only 
bo uudcrbikeu on honiebauk. Somctinies travellers must Iw carried 
over steep part.s of the mountains on the backs of moiL The natives 
^ve built a great variety of bridges atlaptcd to the river and to tho 
specific circumstances in each case, thus evincing no little iugeiinity 
and judgment. Iho bridges are generally of timber, ami if the width 
of the river will admit, they are laid horizontally from rock to rock. 
Over broader streams a triple or quadruple row of timbers, one row pn^ 
jeoting over the other, and iostfrted iobi the rock, sustains two slojutig 
sides, which are uniteil by a horustuital platform : thus the centra is 
raised very much above the current, and the whole bridge fumis 
nearly thsM sides of an octagon. The widest river nf Bootan has an 
iron bridge^ consisting of a number of iron chains, which support a 
matted jdatform, and two clmiris arc stratebed aiMVo ffcuranH] to tlic 
sides, to suppoiit a matted Isinier. Over deep cbasiiiH, two rofies, j 
commonly of rattan or stout and flexible osier, are stretched from 
one mountain to anutlici-, and they arc encircled by u hoop of the { 
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same material. The passenger places himself lietwoon thuin, sitting 
in the hoop, and aciziiig a roi>o in each hand, slides himself along with 
facility and speed over a tmnondnna abyss. 

Tho most eonsiderable river of Bootan is tho Tchin-tchiou, W’hich 
traverses the wlude countiy fW>m north to south, rising in tlio moim- 
tain-rongo between the Chamalori ami Mount Ohossa, and running by 
Tnssisudon ; it reeeivns Hie Pa-tchien and tho Ha-tohieu, lUid aftor a 
turbulent course joins the Bnunapfitra near llangamatty. Kostwanl 
ami parallel to tho Tchin-tohien is tho Chiuui-tchiou, formed by tho 
oonfluence of tho Ma-tchieii, Pa-tchieu, ami Tahan-tohicu; it enttuu 
the Bromapfitm within the confines of Bengal. 'Flie rapidity of all 
tho rivers of Boston is fiu* too great to allow of cither navigation or 
irrigation. 

In the hilly country tho slopes are cut into stages, and tho rice 
planted on them is watcrod by the descending stroanis, which are 
made to overflow tho bods successively. The natives show much 
industry in tho cultivation of their fields, which are always neatly 
dresseil. Besides rice they cultivate wheat, barley, and a spiniius of 
the pnlygonuin of Liiinwus, which pruduces a triiuigiilar seeil, nearly 
tho size of Imrley, and is the common food of the people in many 
places. The level tracts along tho Tcbin-teliioit yield two crops in 
the year; the first, of wheat and barley, is cut iii Juno, and tho rice, 
which is planted immediately after, enjoya the benefit of the rains. 
Turnips, eschalots, ciicuiiilien*, gourds, and melons are cultivated. 

Of dumestic animals only horses, cattle, and hogs are kept. The 
horses are nearly all of a peculiar sfiecies, indigenous in Bootan. 
They am usually 13 luinds high, and remarkable for their just piopor- 
tions, uniting in an eminent degree both strength ami beauty. They 
are commonly of a pielold colour, with various shtales of hlack, bay, 
and Bomd upon a ground of tho purest white. Tho cdiowry-tailud 
cjittle, or yiik (Boa gmuHiena) iiastiircs in siiiiimor among the snow- 
toppod iiiuniitaiiis which constitute the hoimdai*}' between Bootan 
and Tibet, and in tl e winter it descends into the deep glens forthew 
to the south. Bees are oommon, and are inanaginl with care. 

Thera are no towns in Bootan, ami the villages geiicmlly consist of 
not more than ten or twelve houses. Gniy tho |mlaces of the laiinis, 
of tho Doeb Raja, ami the governors of tho provinces, have any degno] 
of importance. The fortresses nra Imilt on very advaiitagoiius sites, 
generally at the confiuence of two rivers. Tlio natives of Bootan, 
oalled hy tlie Hindoos Bootecos, or Botiyas, are meinlMO's of a very 
extensive Himalaya nation. They bohuig phj'siologioally tii tho 
Chimsso and Birman race. They are Buddlii.-*ts; \mt in their ndigiuiis 
ceraiiionics thi^' difler widely from other nations. Their temples arc 
small squares, in which the imago of Buddlia is prcscrvo<L They arc 
never opcutxl, and the whole divine service of the ^looplo consists in 
processums made round tho temple. aciMiiqtanicil with tho mystic, 
words, “ Oin man ni pad me hhm ! ” (“ tho jewel of the Bmlilhistic 
fulness is ti-uly revealed in tho Padina (Isitus) flower.") Near the 
temples are many taill fiagstafis, which have narrow Isiuncts of white 
cloth reaching nearly from top to Ixittom, and insurilxxl with tim 
Siime mystic words. The same wnnis cut in ndief ore insenlxMl 
oil tablets inm'rted in walls ereete<l near tlifs temples. Tim Booteeiis 
consider the Dherma Baja as an incarnation of the Divinity, and ho is 
their ecclesiastical chief as-well as their s«»veraign. Ih-ing eiitiraly 
absorbed in the tMuitemplaiioii of the Divinity, he takes no part in tho 
internal or external afraira of tho country, whiuh aro entiraly lefl. to 
the manl:^;cmelIt of tho Daeb Baja, except that the Dhuriiia Baja 
appoints one member of the state council. This council consists of 
eight penHiiM, without the assistance of whom tho Doeb Baja usui do 
uoUiing of consurpiencc. The number of priests, called gylungs, 
amounts to upwoms of 5000. Their principal duty consists in tho 
study of the religious books, which seem to bo numerous ami full of 
metaphysical distinctions. They aro bouml to cdihacy, and are not 
jiermittud to cultivate the ground ; but they may enter into trade, and 
accept public offices. 'The Buuteeas do not kill any animal, but they 
eat the flesh of those which have been killed by othen^ or liavo died. 
Ncw-lwm children are washed the first day with vrarm water, and the 
following day they aro immersed in a cold river. No religious cere¬ 
monies are o^i-ved on entering into matrimony. It is aroerted that 
imlygam^ exists among the rich, and isdyondi'y among the i>oor. 
deid are burned, and the gylongs officiate on such oueasious: tho 
iishuH aro tliDiwii inte the river. On tho house of tho biinuxl jierson 
iiagstaffs aro erocteil, in ordor to accelerate the reguntiratioii of the 
owner. 

Bootan lias little mineral wealth. Only iron and copper are found, 
and iron only is worked. PoiteFs-clay is obtained in a few districts. 
Home commerce is carried on by Bouten with all the neighliouriag 
countries; the most important is tiuit with Benml and TllKit, 'no 
commodities for Bengal consist of Tangun hoiw«,^on-olot}i, uiosclius, 
chowries, onuigei^ walnuts, and mungit (a kind of rod colour); they 
are Inwiight to Rnngpoor, where they are exohangerl for woollen cloth, 
uoarse cottons, indigo, aandal-wood, ossafuitMla, ami apioes, all of which 
articles ara oonaum^ in the oonntry or sent to Tibet. Tho same 
coinmmlities ara sent to Nejsinl and Asani, witii the addition of rook- 
salt. Port of tho oofiimoditioH hrought ftvm Bengal ara sent to 
H'Lussn, in Tibet^ witli rice, whea^ and flour. Tea, gold, silver, and 
umbroiderics aro received in exchange. The Booteeiis import firom 
Cutch Behar cattle, hogs, dried fiib, h^l, tobacco, and coarse vuttous.- 
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rommorco in JVtritAn irnnoncipnlimfl Tjy UioK^'viirninvui, UiAfpivcrnoni 
uf tJ^o provincofi, aud thoir offiocrn. 

(Tnrnpi^H Embaaty to the Tuhoo Lama, and KiAm Kami Bok, in 
Aaiatir Rfaearchea, vnL xv.) 

BOOTHIA. [Nonrii PoT.An OorxTniEs.] 

BOOTLK, ('iiiiiliitrliuid, a markot-town luid ih« seat uf a Poor-Law 
Uninni In tho pariah of Boutin and ward of Allerdalo-abovo-Dnrwnnt, 
ia aitnatod in 64“ 17' N. Ini., 3“ 20' W. long., 60 milna H,S.W. from 
Cnrlialn, and 278 milca N.W. fmm liondou byroad. Boutin atation 
of thn Wliitnhavnn and Fiininaa railway ia 361 iiiiloa from London by 
railwajy viA Carlialn. Tho mpulation of tho pariah in IH51 waa 811. 
Tho Ii vdng la a rectory in thn archdonconry of lUchraond and diora-ao 
of Cheater; but thia part of tho archdooconi^ m to Iw liereidler 
tranafomal to tho dioceao of Carlialo. Bootle Poor-I.AW Union con- 
taina 12 pariahes, with an area of 91,700 acrea, and a populatioii in 
lain of 6007. 

Bootlo ia about two niiloa from tho coaat of the Iriah Boa. The 
town, which ia ono of tho amalloat markot-towna in England, conaiata 
of a long atreet oftolorably woll-biiilt hounoa. Tho chief building ia the 
ohnrch, tho oldeat portion of whicdi in probably Norman; tlio greater 
part ia of early Kiiglisli dnto and atylo. The font which ia of block 
marble ia ancient and curimia; on it ia an iiiacriptiun in Anglo-.Saxun 
ehnract4Ta. Tliinm are a cliapol fur liKlcpendenta, and a Nati<inal 
achoul; tho achool-houao waa built in 1838 by Captain Shaw, K.N., 
who alao left at hia death in 1840 a aiiiu uf 300/. to kcop tho biiihliiig 
in repair. I’lio inhabitanta of the pariali aro chietty agricultural. A 
unnaiilemblo tnulo ia carried uii in oiiriiig hania. The chief trade in 
pniviaiona ia with Liverpool. Tho market ia hold on Wediicwlay. 
Thoro are faira on April 6th ami Beptember 24th. The h>ftpr moun¬ 
tain, Black Comb, celebrated for ita vaat extent of proapert, la in the 
vicinity of Bootle. At Boton, in Bootle pariah, an* aotiii! vuatigea uf a 
Benedictine tiunmwy. There aro alao remaina of atone circles and 
other primeval antiipiitioa. 

BOOTON, or BCIITONO, an iaituid of tho Kaatem seas, lying oft' 
the aouth-oaaterii extremity of the islaml of (‘cleboa, round the (juiiit, 
.6'' S. lat., 123" E. long. It is about 86 iiiilua long from north to nuitli, 
and its average bnxwIUi is alioiit 20 miles: it is separateil from the 
island of Paiijassang b^* a narrow hut deep chaimcl ealitvl BiM>toii Strait. 
The islaiiil is iiioiiiitainous and WMsaly, but is well eiiltiratcd in ]>arts. 
yielding abundant crops of rice, maize, j’siins, ami the usual variety of 
Iropicsil fruits. Fuwls and goats are reared for food, and biitfaJiH's 
aro ]>retty numerous. 

On the east side i>f Booton is a dia'p liay, Oiilled by tlic Dutch 
‘Dwaal,’ or Mistake lUy. There is danger iii calm weather <if ships 
Iwiiig drawn by the set of tho currents into Uiis liay, in which case 
tlmy can only get out agiuii at the coining in uf the west munsoun. 
South of Dwiuil Bay is Bouton Passage, which sepiirates the island 
from tho extensive and dangerous reef or bank un which the'roukang- 
basi Islands lie to the casturanL To the west of Pimjassang lies the 
island of Cnnibyna, next the month of the Bay of Bony, and ftirther 
west is the islaml of Salayer, which is seiNirattvl from the Macassar 
peiiiiistda of CoK*l>os by the Salayer Strait. To tlie south of Salayer 
lie tho Tuiiiii and Schiedam groii]w, and between them and the Booton 
Paasaire tho Tiger Islands, scattered over a reef 'SO miles long by 6u 
miles wide. 

Tho iiihabiianis are Mohammcilnns; those who reside on tho sea- 
noast speak the Malayan language. The island has an independent 
government under its own king, who rules likewise over some of the 
iieigidmuring islands. Tlie Dutch East India Coin]>niiy foniierly 
inaintAinod a sidtlcnieiit on tho island, to which tliey evei^- year sent 
an oliicer to ilestroy thu rlove-trees, under a treaty with tho king of 
Booton, who ri‘eeive«I an :innnnl pajunent tif 360 guihlers pilMuit 30/.) 
as an eijnivaleiit for the privilege, and for the assistance which he 
iHiiiiid himself to give them in lii'stroying the trees. 

(Stavorinus, Voi/atfin ; Vorrest, Vu^uje In .Ww Ouinra.) 

BOPAUL. [lli'iorAL.] 

BORDEAUX, an imiKirtoiit seaport town in France, the capital uf 
the former province of Uiiienno and of tho present department of 
(lironde, stands on tho left liauk of the Garonne, 75 miles from tlie ' 
mouth of tho isatuary of the Gironde, in 44° 50' N. lat., 0“ 34'W.long. 
It is 360 miles S.S.W. from Paris liy the railway route through Orleans, 
Tours, Poitiers, and Angouldmo, which is all ftnished except the 
seotiou between the two lnst-mentinnc«l towns, and tliia is rapidly 
approaehing completion. Bonlcaux is also SiiO miles distant from 
Marseille by the railway now in course uf construction through Agen, 
Toulouse, Carcamonne, Narbonne, and Cette. A railroad 34 miles long, 
and running west from Bonleaiix, connects it with La-Tcte-fie-Buch, 
a small Hea)>ort on the Bnssin d’Axcacliun; and from the La-Mothe 
station on this line a railway is in course of constrnotion to Bayonne. 
Tho popidation uf Bonleaiix aoconllng to the Uensusof 1851 was 
123,935, including the whole commune, which comprises little more 
than the city. 

The city extends in the shape of a crescent alanit four miles 
along the river, which hero bends with a rapid sweep Bum nurth-’wost 
to north-east. A. magnificent brid^ of 17 arohes and 6.32 yanls 
long joins tlie city to tho suburb 1si-Bastide_ tm ^e ri^t bank of 
the nver. The view of Bordeaux flroin this bridge is sploudid. 
Opposite, at tiio entrance of the town, is tho Porte de BourgogU'*, 


built t«i cuinmciiiorat.. the birth €>f th,. gnuidMon of Lfiiiis XIV. AIni" 
the river Isuik extends a broail caiL-siway, a line of ijiuiys alsjve thif-« 
miles in lengtii, and behind these a eresc'-iit of beautiful houses and 
sturoH, built of cut stiine, and in tlio lulian style of architecture; 
while in the background spring up the niiincrous towers nml spires 
uf the churches and other public buildings of the city. Below the 
Iwi.lgo tlie river increases to 800 yards in width, forming a large and 
safe harbour, which is capable of containing I 200 sliips, and has 
from 19 to 39 feet of water at high tides. Vp^si•lR of tons can 
IcMul and unkind at all times close to tho quay-i. Tlie greatest 
breailth of the town from the ijuaj's iiilatid is idHiiit a n.ile; but 
towawis thn north and south the width is much Ics. 

Bordeaux consists of an aucieui and iii<>r]crti part, S4.*parHt<.-d from 
each other by the Rue (.’hapeau-Kouge, which runs east and w<.-.t n„,j 
fmms with its continuance the Rue de-l'lntendanoe. one of the 
iim-st streets in Europe. To tlic south of tiiis street lies the ancient 
part uf the tovm, which consists of irregularly built sipiares and narrow 
winding streets: it contains but few handsome hoiis^fs, though these 
are "eiierally b lilt or faced with cnit stone. The nortliern jsirt uf 
Boiilcaiix, called the Qiiartier ties t.’liartrons frum the Carthusian 
convent which stood in it, w'hs foriu..‘rly a suburb, cut off trom the 
rest of the city by the tlhateiiii-Tri>rn|K*tte, a citadel creeti^l T.y 
tftiarles VII. and streiigtlienefl by V'aulMin in the ti»oe uf l.<iiiiH XIV. 
The citadfd lias Isicn deiiiu1ish<-d, ami its site is now <i<i;ii|iie.1 bv the 
Place Louls-Kcizc (which was calicil f .r a iiiiui Place L-iiii-<-Phili'piiei, 
and by several fine stri-ets which Cf.iinect the Ouartier ile-s <'liar*roTi» 
with the rest of the town. This pari, which is well an.l re'-'iilarly built, 
is the residence of the principal merchants. The t'.wii h.is exteii.leil 
towards the west and south also far Is-yorid its ancient limita 

A distinguishing feature of Boplcaux is its 'i'uurs* '.nd its 
‘ Places.’ The former an* wide streets lined with rows of tn-es. 
which furm shady avenues uii each si.le, and run tlmmsh S4*v.*ral 
parts of the town. The jirineipal of them are the fours d'.Arpiifaine, 
the Coiirs d’Alhrct, the Cuurs ilc 'r.iiiriiv, ami the f..iirs «lii Janliii- 
Public, which form a euiitiniioiis Isiulevanl two mil.-s in K-ngth. n.iind 
the must closidy built part of the town. The JMaees an* ..pi-n spaces 
surroundeil hy buildings : in sliajic some of them an» s<|uan*. some 
circular, and •■ithers are niure like our parks than squaivs. Iwimr of 
huge cxt4*nt, hiid out in w.alks and jilanted with tn-es. Ronle.aiix 
contains 4ii of them* Plai-es, tin: Lirgcst of which arc the Place Luui.%- 
•Seize and the .lardin-Public : these contain fn.in 1^ to 2i’* each, 
anil are lai.I out in tlie inaiiui*r dcscrilx-il. The Phu-e Tuiiruy is at 
the junction of the fours dc Tourny and the t.'onrs du .Taniin-Puhlic: 
it is iwlunieil with a fine ,.t:itue .if M. de Tourny. to wlmiu B.»r.h*au\ 
is indebted for most of its moilcni iniprov«*m<*iits. The l’la.-.» 
Jiauphinc at tho suiithcin eiiil uf the ('.iiir.-■!« T.iurny is of circuh'i- 
shape; the height and n*giilarity of the buildings which s'.irruuii I 
it roiidcr it one of the finest Plaivs in Bonleaiix. The Place I’ojul- 
is on the quay; its pniximity to the bourse, the ciistom-h*tii-c. ai. l 
the port make it the rcndezv.iiis of fon'igners and men of liii-«in->-. 
’I’he i'lace de lliclieli *ii is ills,, un the «iuay. it starwls ln*twccn fl-i* 
Place Uoyale nml the I’l.acc L.iuis-S»'i/e, and is inngiiificcntlr built. 

Ikmlcaiix Contains maiir lH*:iutifiil cliun-hos. The L'->tliic •‘sthcdr;(i 
of St.-Andn‘ was Iniilt liy the Kiiirlish in the 13tli v'ntury. It-i 
whole length ia 413 fei*t; the choir wliii'h h-i« a giillery and lof'v 
clcrostory windows ia 11*3 feet l.»ug. .'.3 feet wi.ie. and .''*6 fee». liiBli. 
’riie interior is liglite<l through paiiitcii wiii^biws. and enila-llif-lii-.l 
with scnlptun's and bas-ndiefs. Tin* suiiiln-ni fai.-iole is flaiike.1 by 
two iiiitiiiished towers wbicli rii-e oil eaoli side uf a triple aii.i .lecply 
recessed ibiorwny ihusirateil with a pn't’usi..ii ,if eciilptiin*.-. Th’-- 
northern front has a similarly ilceor.iteil piii-*:d sii’*Tii.iui>teil bv .u 
splendid rose-window aii.l cilleries of bi'autiful »toiie-w*>rk trnvrj': 
and oil each side of tho ituurway sjiriiig up two highly iltv.»r.»te.l 
gothic lowers siirmoiiiitetl hy elegant spii*es 26*_' feet Iul'Ii. Winn 
infidelity oooiipi«»«l the high p1atv.s in Framv urt.-r th.* tirri n*v-i- 
liitioii, the grand portal entrance at the western .'xtreinity of th > 
nave was hhH'ked up. A simple o|u*ning si*.-trivly dest-rviug the uaim 
if a door was niiadc afh'r the restoration of public w.irship, and still 
rt'inains. This w-estern portal dates from the 13tli century, and is of 
great clegaucc. A grant of half a million o( francs was made in 
1853 at the instiuuv of the em^icror Napoleon III. to restore this 
western fav*adc and nuider it worthy of the rest of the clifico. 

A tower 2t»0 foot higli, c.iUrtl ‘ I^a Tour IVylH'riand,* f^rom Arcl - 
bisliop Pierre Berlainl. who built it in 1440, stamls at the cast end of 
the cathi*«1ral. but apart from it. and serves it tor a Iv'll-t.iwer. It 
was converted into a shot-tower during the first Fivneli r«*vohitior. 
Of the other chiiivlies the most remarkable are tho-H* of 8t.-Miche1, 
built by tlic English in 1160, SaliitA-Croix, St.-Senrin, X.itre iHmi-, 
and Dcs Fcuillaiis. This last is |noa the colK*g« ehiireh ; it contains 
the tomb of Montaigne. At the weatern extremity ef the t.«wn is tl 
Iwautifnl ch'irch of the Chartreuse convent, the vificynnl of whicli I s 
now tiinuHl into a cemetery. There are two refonncl clia]vls at; 1 
a.Tew'ish synagi'^ie in Bonleaiix. Among the .ither public biiiKIiiics 
must lie niontioned tho former palace of tin* '.in‘hl«isli»]>s of B.inicauv, 
which, after often changing its dt*st.inatioii siinv 17s*1, became the 
toivn-halT in 1836: tlie theatre, a Iwautifnl stnictnn* in the 
t'orintIlian style, and the fiaest building 4if the kin.l in Pniiioe; the 
iMiurso or exchange; the ciistoni-house; the great hospital, situated 
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iu iho highest {Nirt uf tho iowu, nod fSMjing tho ttid fortivKH of IIi\. 
which id now umnl ns n prison; tho innsoum, in connection with 
which nre the library, uontniuiuK 138,000 voluinos ninl m«yeral 

valuable mniiusiTiptH, cabinets of natural history and antiquities, 
picture galtcrie^ on observatoiy, and schools of painting and dimigu 
^e only vestige of the Romans in Bordeaux is tho ruin of the 
iunphitheatre, improperly called Polaia-aalllen (Palace of Qallumus). 
When the firrt revolution hruko out, it was nearly entire; after that 
event tho materials of which it was built wtuc usihI for erecting a 
mass of houses in the artuio. Tho arena was of tho usnnl elli|ytiu 
form; tho major axis incasuriug 3dS{ feet, atnl the minor axis 
180 foot Tho two giitos nt tho extremities i>f the tinijor axis aiv 
neoi'ly entire; they are 80 feet high and 30 feet braaiL 

Besides the pioetni ahviuly mentioned must bo iiamo«l tho mint, 
the college, the public baths, tho lunatic asylum, the lying-in hospital, 
tho ship-lmililing yards, the abathur, the victualling office, the glosf 
works, tiro iiuinense wine stores along the qimys, and the dejiart- 
uu'ut.Hl nnm'iy and Isitanical gonion near tho cciimtery sit tlie wrat 
end of tho town. 

Ikmleaux gives titlo to an luvhbisliop, whtiso spo comprises thi 
de|NU'tjnoiit of tliroude: his sutfrugsiiis oro ttiu bishops of Agon, 
Angouldme, Poitiers, Perigueux, Lii-Kochelle, and Lti^mi. Ikinieaux 
has a lunk, and tribuusils of firat instanco and of iximmeny. It is 
the scat of a High Court of Jnstiee and of a University Aroilomy. 
In connection with the Academy' there arc a faculty of theology-, a 
secuiiilary school of meiliciue, and an eiidow’od college. Then* an* also 
serend learned smdeties, schools of uivhitectiin*, liy'dmgiiipliy', tutvi- 
gation, botany', and natural history, ami a largo estabJishiiieiit fur 
deaf-mutes. The htwn is the ivsidcnce 'jf a great number of foreign 
consuls, and the heaul-quarters of the I4th lailibuy' division, which 
iiicliitles the departments of Girmidc, C'liarente, Chaiviite-Infi^rieuiv, 
Donlogiic, niid Lot-et-Garoimc. 

Besides its lulvautiigcous position fur foreign coiiiiiicrce llorileaux 
has gre.at facilities for internal traffic. By means •'f the (loioiine, the 
Donlogiie, and their atiliicnts, its coiiimercc is extended over a great 
Murfoce of the interior of Krauco; and by tho Cati.rl-du-Midi it has 
communication with the Mediterranean, and is able to rival Marseille 
in the sale of colonial produce. Win<‘, brandy, and fruits ant the 
cliicf articles of expi>rt. Tim MAloc or claret wim>s are sent ehiotly 
to Kiiglaml niid Russia; the inferior soi'ts to Hollatul and Ocnuatiy. 
I.arge iiuantitios of wine aiv also sltippcil to Aiiit'riea. Other articles 
of eumiiieiee are -all kitidn of brend-stiitrs, hemp, flax, pitch and tar, 
cork, oil, salt provisions, hanlwan*, metals, cotton yaru, ship tiiuln'r, 
and rigging. Ships an* fitteil out at Iturdenux for the whale ami cikI 
lisheries. The manufactures of the town an* jewellery niid pLited 
goods, linen, muslin, woulleii stufls, calicoes, hosiery, gloves, tnirks, 
soap, chemical prwlucts, musical iustmnients, &c. Thera arc also 
several ilistillcries, sugar-ivfiiieries, breweries, gas-works, glass and 
china works, tubacco-fueb tries, n>pe-walks, and dockyards. Colonial 
pnaliicts, Milton, ily.'-stiifls, pepiMr, hides, tobacco, ami rice arc the 
prindpiil imjMirts. Tliera is ti regular service of {tackets from Bor¬ 
deaux to the Havanna and tho ettast of Mexico. 

lionlcaux occupies the site of the Roman Burdiyala. The city- 
having been destroyed by Arc about A.D. 200 was rabiiilt by the 
Rinnans. In the 4th century it Itccaine tho caftital of Aqiiitania 
Houunda. Of its statu at that time Aiisonins, who was a native of 
Burdigala, hus left a description in his ‘ Uliuio Urbes,' xiv. n. The 
splumloiir of the Roman Btinligala waneil under the blighting away 
of the Vi.sigrjths, who sacked it on their way to Spain, and hold it till 
their defeat at Vuiiilltl by Chtvis, nearly'a century afterwards, when 
they abaudoiieil the town to the conqueror. Under (Jluu-lemagiie it 
wus governed by- u count of its own, lM*catne again prosperous, nml 
was in 85ii the cajiiUil of the duchy of Gascogne. Its prosperity 
attracted the N<irthmeti, who pliiiidenai and dcmoliKlied the town; 
but KHrly in the 10th century it was rebuilt by the dukes of Guscogno. 
On tho union of the dneliies of Gascogne and Unionno tho dukes 
chose Poitiers for their capital, luid Bonlraux become the capiitd of a 
county. By the marriage of Eleanor of Gnicime in 1152 with Hcmy 
of Xonuandy, afterwarris Henry IJ. of England, Bonleaux with all 
the sonth'west of France became subject to the Englitdi kings. In 
the reign of Edward III. it was tho residenoe of tho Black Prince for 
eleven years, and here his son Richard II. was bom. On the decline 
of tho English power in France the city submitted in 1451 to CVaint 
Dunoi^ and acknowledged the mirereigpity of CItarles VII. In the 
following year, on tho arrival of tho great Karl Talbot, tho city 
revolted and joined tlie Knglisli ; but after T^bot's fall before 
Castillou, (2inrl«M VII. in person Invested Borrleaiix, which nnjire- 
pared for a siege submitted at discretion. At this time Charles 
erected the Cbatcau-Trompette and the Portress of HA Tn 1548 the 
townsmen rose in insurrection on account of the oppressivo gabelle, 
or ult-tax, and massacred the governor Tristan do Honneims. 
disaffecteil wore sisin put down, and many of tlu*m punished with 
death. This piinisliineut however was not deuini-d sufficient Thu 
oonstable Monttnorenci, at the liearl of an army, (•iitercrl Bonleaux, 
which oflerad him no resistance, through a breach made in the 
wails with his cannon, doprivnil the citizens of all their privileges, 
and amongst other horrors caused one eitizcu to Iw hung for cvciy 
tenth house in tho town. The priYil<^<s o( (hv (own, which consisted 


luiutily of tho riglit of self-government by a mayor and six jnmts 
elec^ by their fellow-citizens, wt‘ro rostoreil in 1550 liy a royal eclict 
III the religious wars of tho 17lh century Bonleaux was tho scene of 
ninny cni«*Ult*8 against the n'rormei-s. In tho war of tho Fnindo it 
upiKiscd the court l«nrty, and was twice blockwlod; and by an ixlivt 
issued iu 16T5 tho )>arliain«nt of Bundoaiix was removed to Condom, 
mid snlw^uently to Isi-H^ole, and truo(M were qnartorecl among the 
citizens to curb their rchelllous spirit The {mrliament rrtiinied to 
Bonleaux in lOflO, ami Uio city oujoyeil repose and ptos|iarity till the 
outhreiUc of the grant French Revolution. On the tcrriturinl division 
of Franco after that event it hecaiiio iliu nqiital of Hte deisu-tmcnt of 
Gmmde. In 1814 ilio citizens, liemled by the mayor, M. Lynch, 
mivanml to meet the English lrout»s, delivertHl to them the keys of 
Bonleaux, and lioisttnl the white flag of the Bourbous. In 1815 
however they refiisixl to support tho Diudicss of AngoulOmc, who 
wished to make a stimd nt ihmleiuix ngidnst Napoleon. On the 
issuing of the onlonnaocos of I'hnrlwi X, in 1830 Bordeaux snbsti’ 
tiitnl tho triwdour for the Bonrhoii flag hofora tho news of tlie 
revolution nt Baris had arrived. 

The ditforeiit forms i>f tho iiiuno of Bordeaux met with in old 
writers .arc Boiinlmuz, 11i>iinloans, mid nordcatilx. 

(V'iiiet, is Antiquity tie.Bordmttj:; MilJiii, Vuynye. tUmtln IKpnrtt^ 
Mruta dn sHidi; Deviotine, Jiiatoiiv de Bu%dmHxj: Afnlto Bnm; 
Ualbi; IHdimnairt d^la Fmru'f, 184>A) 

BORDELAIS, a subdivision of Gtiieiiiio in Froiiee, wbiuh was 
iiiiin«*«I fnuu its capital Hordeiiiix. It incliid«Hl the torritoiy immo* 
lUatoly ndjiw-oiit to Uint city, the districts of Bldiloc, List Lmidos do 
Bordeaux, and many otlicn*, mid extomlod on both sides of tho 
Garaiiue, the Donlogne, and tho Girmido. It was laiunded N. by 
Saiiitouge, K. by Pi'rigord mid Bnziulnis, S.E. and S. by Is»s Uniiides 
Landes, and W. by the ocean. It is now inclailial iu the dt*|)nrtiiioutH 
of OinoXDK and Laxuxs. 

BORE, a ]>hoiiotnouiin which occurs in some rivers near their niouUt 
at spring-tides. When the tide ('liters tin.* river the waters suddenly 
rise to a gn.‘at height, in sotiio rivers many feet above the siuface 
of the stream, and rush with tremendous noise against the current 
fur 11 considerable distance. Sometimes the waters do not subside till 
du*y have almost reimhcd tho limit of tide-water. As this swell docs 
lot occur in all rivera where there is a tide it is evident tiint it must 
lie caused by some conformation of tho banks or bed of iho river, or 
by both coiiibliiod. It seems to bo iiecefM.nry, in oivlor that thcni 
diould In; a Iiore, that, the river should fall into an avtiinry, that this 
ii'stuary be subject to iiigh tides, and that it contract gi<iulu.a11y; mid 
lastly, that tlie river also narrow liy degn'cs. The rise of the sett nt 
s]iriug-tid<M pushes n grant volume of water into the wide oiitnuion of 
the lestiiary, where it accumiilntes, not being able to liuw off <|uick 
enough into the nai*rawer ]i:irt-. The tide therefore enters with tho 
greater force tho narrower the lestnary liecomes, and when it rench<*a 
the mouth of the river the swell has idivoicly obtained n eonsidtwablo 
leight aliovo tho descending straiim, and rushcji on like a torrent. 

Ill England the bon* is obs(*rvud in some rivers, inure especially in 
the Sm-ern, Trent, Wye, mid in Solw.-iy Frith. I'he most ramarkablo 
IsircB hitherto (ItMcriluHl are those of tho Uiingcs mid BraliinapAtru. 
In tlie Hoogly branch of the Ganges tho bora is so ipiick tliat it 
takes only four hours iu tm\'elliiig from Fiilta to some distmice 
sbovo IIcHigly town, a run of nearly 70 miles. At Calcutta it some¬ 
times causes an instiintancons rise of five feet, which would occasion 
.p-cat damage among the amaller vessels if it did nut run alniig one 
bank only, so that the bulges on hearing the noise which pnaaNlcs it 
am be Hiifety brought to the other side of the river, or to the middle, 
K’hera tho swell is indeed considerable, but not so snddun as to 
endanger vessels whirii are skilfully manngisl. In Uio channels 
'.letwceii the islands at the mouth of tho BraliiiiapAtra the height of 
the bora is said to exceed 12 feet, and it is so terrific in its apjauu- 
anees, and so dangerons in its conscipiuncos, that no boat will voiitnrc 
to navigate there at spring-tide; but it docs not ascend to any grant 
distmice in this river, which is probably owing to the great width of 
the diannel. 

The phenomenon observed in tho months of the Indus must bo of 
the same kiiuL Bnmes remarks thi^ ** tho tides rise in tho nioutlis 
if tho Indus about !l feet nt full moon; and flow and ebb with groat 
violence, particularly near the son, wlioro they flood and abandon the 
banks with equal and inorodtUe velocity. It is dangerous to dro}* 
the anchor unless at low water, ns the channel is fivquently obscured 
and the vessel may bo left diy. The tides are only perceptible 
75 miles from ilia soa." The boats of Alexander exporienoed those 
dangerous tides in the Indus, and his historian Arrian is the first who 
has described them. (*Anah.’ vi. 10.) Tho bore in the Gulf of 
Cambay and its tributaries is excootliiigly high and nqjiid. 

On the north coast of Brazil, especiuly on the riiores of the pro¬ 
vinces Park and Mamnhfio, a similar phonomeumi is obsinrvod in some 
rivers, and in the channel which extends hetwemi the coast and a 
series of islands firom Cape Norte to tho month of the river Macappk. 
This phenomenon, which is called by the Indians * pororiico,* is par* 
tioulsrly strong in the Arnguari River, wliidi runs into the sea near 
(ki)ie Norte, and in the rivera Qnama and Capim near Phrk, and also 
in the river Meary in ManuihAo, and aoeording to soma writers in the 
Amazonas. The description of the porordoa docs not differ materially 
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from that of the liore of the riven iii India, ezuciit that it riaea to 
IS feet, and fonna three or even four hwoIIh, whi^ follow in rapid 
auooMHion. 

(Kennell, JUndoatan ; Ayre, Coragrafia Bnuiliea ; Bnrnea, Ethenwj, 
and Jervia, in the /xmiion fJeographieal JounuU ; Keuhwege, Bratilien.) 
BORONK, LAKE. [MimuiHiPPr.l 

BO'ROO,an Itoliiui appellative, whidi ticcura in the namoofaevend 
towna, ia derived from * buig/ whirii ia aaid to have been fintadopted 
by the Rotnuna on the German fi*ontiorH of the empire to aignify ui 
iuwemblngo of buuaca not indownl by wnlla, Burgua or Burgum. - It 
WON afterwarda applied to the fortified villngoa of we German aoldicra 
in the aerviue of Itomv. 'I’he Geriiruiic natiuua, in their in%'aiuoDa of 
Italy, iutroiluced tiio nppeilation into that country, where it wna 
generally applied to (he houaea and atroeta built outaide of the gatca 
of a walled town, ia>iT<uiponding to the Roman aiiburbia. The French 
faiixbourg had a aimilar moaning, being derived from fon burg or 
foria burg, a ' buig outaide <if the town.' Heveral diatricta in the 
Italian citiea have retoiiiuil their original name of Boigo, although 
they are now incloaed within the vralla. The diatrict of Rome which 
is between the bridge of Han Angulo and Ht. Petora ia called II Botgo. 
8 i> there 01*0 acvend diatricta at Florence called Borgo, os Borgo dui Pinti, 
bocaiiae they were originally outaiile <if this city walla. There are how¬ 
ever also toM’tM atanditig by tliemaelvcs which have the name of Borgo. 

Biirgu Sau-HoHnino, a tow'ii in the Duchy of Parma, is situated 
13 iiiiiea N.W. from flip city of Parma, on the rood Ut Piaceiiao. It 
was formerly a feudal eaxtie of the hoiixo of Pallavicini, 01*0111111 which 
the town nuMi up; it now hiia 5000 iiihabituiita, some fine buildings, 
and an old cathtalniJ. It ia the chief toam of tlio province of Boigo 
Saii-Doniiino, which lies betweem the Taro and the Riglio, mul has an 
area of 631 aejuoro miles, with a population (in 1H51) of 133,036. 
Borgo Hiui-i)oiiuini> is a liiahop’s see, and has a culhgc, elementary 
hcIkmiIk for bi>ys, and auvernl maniiiiictiii'es. It ataiida on the luicieut 
riiiinilinn Wu}\ and on the lino of the projected railway from Bologna 
to Piacenaa. 

Bt»rgn i<iiu-i^fiofero, a city of Tuscany. 11 miles K.X.K. from Arcazo, 
in the valley of the Dpper Tiber. It uriginatfal in the lotli century 
with two pilgrims, wlio having bcim to Palestine brought bock a jiieco 
of the stone of the Moly Sepulchre (Hun Stipolcro), and built a her- ' 
iiiitngo on this spot., Thu fame of their sanctity attracted many | 
{utople, and a iiiiuibcr of houses u'ere built, to whioli the name of | 
Boigu Hiui-Kepolero was given. The town was formerly iuclosml by j 
walls, which were shakcu down by an eai-tlniuake; it is ctill defended , 
ivy a citadel. It is a bistiop's set! and has a eatlietlnd, sovend <ither j 
chiirclies, and a tlii.*olcigioal seminary: |Mipiilatioii aliont 5ou0. Borgo . 
San-Se|Mjlcro was subjout to the Holy See till 1440, when Kugcuius IV. | 
tmiiKferi'cd it to Florence. It has priuliuaxl it great number of ciiiiiieut 
painters, whoso vrorks ailom the cburolu^a of their native city. 

Borgbutto, the dimiiintive of Borgo, fi-cipicntly uucurs as the name 
of Hiiiall ptnees in the States of the Ohurub. 

BGRKrM. [Auiiicn.] 

IKt'RMIO (ill Guniiaii iroriits), a town of Austrian Italy in the 
Valtdlinc, is situated between two head streams of the Ailda, luid at 
the foot of the Grtler-Spitz, one of the highest summits of the Rhetiuii 
Alps. Thu famous rosul over tlie Stilfcr Joch, or Monte Stelvio, con¬ 
necting the valleys of the Adda and the Adige, skirts the north-west 
flank of the Grbler in passing from Bonnio to Glurns. This ro.-id, 
the highest point of which is »(M )0 feet above the sea, was constriictcil 
by Austria Wtweon 181U and 1S35. Bormiu is a small town, iiuiiiber- 
iug lees than 30UU iuhubitiiuts. It was partly burnt by the French 
in ITltit The climate is cold. Homo barley and lye luid excellent honey 
are the principal pi’Mluctions cf the neighbourhood, which affords also 
good summer poHture, Thu town has several churches: that of Sant’ 
Antonio contains sumc good paiiitiugs. The mineral Imths of Saii- 
Martiiio near Bormio arc frc<iucnted by iiivsdiils from the Tyrol and the 
Valteliiie. In tlio Vulfun'o, cost of Bormio, there arc irou-iuiues and 
a chalybeate apring. 

Bonnio formerly belonged to the Su’iss canton of Orisons ; togotlier 
with the Valtclinu and Uhiavetina it was annexed to Louibanly by 
Napoleon I. in 1796. 

BORNEO (called by the natives Pulo-Kalamautiiil, the largest 
island on the globe, with the exception of Australia, occupies the 
centra of the Iiidiau Archipelom, It is bounded S. by the Java Hea; 
E. by MoensHar Strain which divides it from Celebes, by the t'clobes j 
H<^ and the 800 I 00 Hra; uid N. and W. by the Chinese Hea. whiclt ia 
joim^ by the Balaboo Strait to the Sea of Sooloo, and by Caraniata 
Strait to the Java Sea. The island is dividetl by Uia equator into two 
nearly equal pui-ts, thou^ the moat southern point, Cape Salatui, is 
only a little more than four degreee south of the equator, and the 
must northern point, Capo Sampanmaiyo, extends a few minutes north 
of T" N. lat. The most easterly point of Borneo is Kaniuiigan Point, 
which lies under the meridian of 119” 20' K.; the most western point 
is about one degree north of the cqiutor and nearly under 109” £. 
long. The island ia about 850 miles in its greatest length firom uortib- 
nora-east to soiitii-south-weBt; and Jta greatest broadth is about 
680 miles. The nudn mass of the island lies south of 2” 30' N. lat., 
and ia about 650 miles long by 450 miles brood; to the north of that 
parallel a penlunila extend towards the north-east upwards of 3u0 
milea in length and 120 miles in average broodth: oonaequently the area 
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of the whole island mav be close upim 284,000 square miles. The 
population haa been ostiinated at three millions; but it is needless to 
remark ili^ nothing definite is known upon this head. 

Coa^Line .—The eastern shores south of Kauiungan Poin^ the whole 
extent of the sontheni shores, and the western coast up to (hipe Datu, 
on the western side of Sodong Biw, arc fur the most tsut low, and in 
sonto places marshy and alluvial. From Sailong Bay the coast runs in a 
north-east direction to Cape Hamiianmaujo, which shelters Maludu 
Bay on the west. The navigation along this fiart the coast used to he 
deemeil iierilous on account of the numerous islets and rocks that line it 
and the sudden squalls to which it is subject. The establishiiicut of the 
cfjony of Labuan and the acquisition of tlierajasbipuf Sarawak >iy Sir 
James Bro«ike have in recent years attractcfl British cniiserH to this 
coast, and the isrils of the navigation no longer seem to l^e very f'lnnid- 
ahle. Thu coasts of the janiinsula are in many parts bold and rocky, and 
indented by several large Isiys, the priudpal of wbicb are ^use of 
Maludu and I.ab<ik, lung the haunts of the Lanun, Sooloo, and other 
piratee. It was in the Maludu Bay that Mr. Burns was murdered by 
the Lamms a fc. years ago, Otf the mouth of Maludu Bay lie the 
islands of BalambaiigiiQ and Banguey. To the south of Labok Bay, 
but separated from it by Handakan ^y, lies the peninsula and pru- 
iiioiitory of Cnsooiig, which is a great resort of the swaUows, whose 
riliblo nests form an iinjsn-taiit object of coinmorcc with China. I'hc 
peninsula of l.'iistjong is s:iid to be the most castcro point 011 the 
globe in which the elephant is fonnfl in its wild state. 

Muantaim. — Of the interior of Domeo very little is known. Dutch 
expedition started from the south-west of the island in 1823 to take 
possession of the g'dd and diamontl mines, and advanei.*r] ulxjiit 3uu 
miles inland without meeting any mountains of such an elevation as to 
prevent their int^'ess. They ciime to a large lake calle.-] Danao Malaj'u, 
3U miles long and 13 miles bn md, somewliere in the interior, but they did 
not fix its site. Borneo has a gniud moimtaiu sj'stein, but little more 
is known of it than the general direction of the Itrorliiig ranges. And 
of the interior of the country* generally it may be said that we are 
almost entirely ignorant. 

From Cape Datu, a remarkable hca<11and on the w*est eua.'4, a range 
of mountains (averaging between SnfiO and 4()00 feet in beigbt) 
sweeps inland to a cunsideniblo distr.ncc fn.iiii the shore of the 
Cliiiieso Sou, anil then runs to the north eastward, increasing in 
height ns it goes uurthwani, aud known under different names 
—the Krimbang Mountains, which Isttiud Sarawak on the south ; to 
the nortli of these the Bataiig Ltipur Mountains, aud then the Mndi 
MoiiiitaiiiH. BetW'ceii this range and the (*hiiici>e Sea lies the exten¬ 
sive country of Borneo I’roiwr, which occupies all the north-west of 
tlie island. Near 3 n' N. lat. the axis of the range strikes the 
ontIi-we.-«teru corner of a huge lake colled Kiui-Baln. The range 
here deeliues a little to the westward, and Booms to l»e a little broken, 
but it Soon resmnoB the u>irthcr]y direction, and rises on the uortb- 
wc.st side of the lake to an elevation of 13,69.^ feet in Mount Kiui- 
Balu (('iiiuese Widow), the highest known point in Borneo; from this 
laoiintain the range continues northwanl to its tiTiiiinatiou in Cape 
Sampiuiiiiaiijo. Nc. 1 i’ the parallel of 4' N. Mount Main rises .it a li>ug 
distance from the main r.iuge (it is probably uniiuiuccted with it > to 
the height of 8 i)i >0 feet. Numerous rivers flow* across Boruco l*roper 
from these mountains, the principal of which, proceeding north- 
wanls from Cape Datu, ore the river of Sarawak, the Batang-I.upar, 
the Rajang, aud the Kimanis, all of which .ire uavigable streams. 

Moimt K.iiii-B.ilu forms a conspicuous v>bjet*t to mariners along the 
uortb'West coast. At its baae lies the Lake of Kiiii-Balti, which is 35 
miles huig and 30 miles brooil, with an average depth of between five 
and six fathoina. The country east of tbc loike and Mountain of 
Kiui-Balu is occupied by the Maludu Dyaks. The extreme noith- 
casl coast is indenttil by the buys of l.abok, Saudakan, and Oi-ong ; 
the last two are si^aratcil by the peninsula of I'nsaug, whieh is 
trarersiil by the Kinilcitiuigan Mountains, aud along the northern 
Ikiso of these runs the Kiuil>atangiiu River into Handakan Bay. Oioug 
Bay is of gi'cat extent, its western short! nearly touches 118 " K. hu.g. 
To the south of the Maludu country a laige extent of territory belongs 
to the snltun of Soolo 

The Modi Moiintuius senn to comprise a central knot whence lofty 
i*auges ran tti the east suid south-east dividing the rest of the island 
into distinct and extenrive Ikisiub. One of these ranges runs east ity 
south from Mount Bcriiigiii, iit'ar 2° 30' N. lat.. aud t«n'mitmtcB 
Kauiungan Point, se|uu*ating the torritory of Coti from the 
Bum country, which comin-uee the luisiu of the Pautai River. At 
a short distance south of Mount Beringin another lofty range, the 
Aiigsi-Anga Mountains, spring from the Madi Mountains autl runs 
south-eoat to the equator, wuch it atrikes under 116' E. long., and 
thence takes a sontlieni direcUou .0 its torminution in Capo teuton 
the most southern port of Borneo. Thili range separates the l>itu*h 
tcrritoiy of Bangermasaiu from the territories of Coti, P.iiMjr, anil 
Tonah-Biimbn w^hich lie between these luountaiiis and the strait of 
Macassivr. The aoutiliern {lort of thia long range, where it siqiarates 
Baugurmassiu from Tanah-Bumbu, is ca'^tMl the Meratus Mountains. 
On the western aide of tiio Anra-Anga Mountains is the extensive l>asiu 
of the Banjer River, and to toe west of tluvf the Isisiu of the Gi-eat 
Dyaks River. At no great distance from the point when* the rai^ 
leaves the Madi Moimtaiua it sends off a.long ofl'shout called toe 
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Kaminting ^loimtainn, wliioli near 1” 40' B, la<v, niKlor the nnine of 
Fetubiuingau Moiiutains, run north-wwtwanl to Mount Malini, anti 
tiien break up into numerous nunifications aoine of which extend 
westward tti near 110° K. long., just nboro the bifurcation ^ of the 
Bimpang ItiTpr. Tlie oountry between the Kaminting Mountains and 
the groat north-western range comprises tho Iviaias of the 8imp.ang 
and Sambas riTors. It was up uo former of these that the Dutch 
in the expedition of 1823 proceeded. The Sambas district lies 
immodiatdy to the south and south-west of Sarawak, and like that 
province carries on a ooiisiderablo commerce with Singaporeu 

Riven, —The rivers of Borneo are numerous ami many of thorn oro of 
considerable rise at their embouchures and arc navigable for a con¬ 
siderable distance fn>m tho sea. We proceed to enumerate the most 
important of those that are known, commencing our survey as before 
with Soriiwak and procoediug round tlie island northwanls. The 
BarSwak coast extemis fh>m Cape Data to the mouth of the Bamara- 
hnn River. Tlie chief river that enters tho sea between these points 
is the SarSwnk which rises in the north side of the Krimbang Monii* 
tain, passes the town of Kuching the capital of Sarawak, a little below 
which it divides into two arms, the more eastern of which, calhid 
the Mmvfabiu entrance, falls into the sea in almut 1° 20' N. latb, 
11 (1° .30' K. long. The other branch, called the Santabtuiff entrance, 
roaches the sea at tho peninsula of Sipnng, on which is Mount Banta- 
bong 2712 feet higli. 

In Borneo Proiier tho Batang-Lnitar rises in the mountain of that 
name and flows past the town of l*atuaan between jungly banks, ami 
enters the sea near 1° 25' M. lat., 111 ° R. long. Farther north-east arc 
the Sarelms and Rajang rivers. Tho river Oitdayan, near tho inuUth 
of which is Briiud the capital of Borneo Proper, enters tho south side 
of a Urge bay, the eastern shore of u Inch is skirted by mountains 
rising abruptly from the shore. This bay lies to the south-sonth-eost 
of tho island of Labunn. 

The lake of Kini-lUlu lies between 5° 25' and 5* 58' X. Ut., 
llfl"* 45' and 117° 15' K. long. It bi>.s an outiet nnrthwiutl into 
Maliidu Bay. Besides this no less than three other outlets are eoii- 
jeotnmlly marked, namely, the Pattan which mns north-east and 
enters the sea almut 0° 35' X. lat.; the Kinibatavgae which runs ooiit 
along the northern base of the Kinibatangan Mountains, and has its 
mouth in 5° 45' X. lat., 118° 35' E. long.; and the Sibotto which has 
a south-eastern course into Sadakati Bay: but it need not be remarked 
that thU conjecture, is very improbable, and wo think it will even¬ 
tually be found that the rivers just named, which certainly exist, 
have their sources in highlands near the shore of tho Uko. 

In the territory of the sultan of Booloo in the north*ea.4t of Borneo 
are tho rivers i>ambakHng and Ataa which enter the Boa of Celebes; 
and the BuJongan which rises in the Anga-Anga Mountains, runs i»ist- 
ward passing the town of Bulongan on its left bonk, and enters the sea 
in about 3° 10' X. Ut, 117^ 30' E. long. 

'The Beru country eompriacs the basin of tho Paniai River which 
is formed by the junction of the Bega and the Kalcy at tho town of 
(Inuong-Tebnr, situattsl on the left bank of the Bega, in 2° 10' N. Ut, 
117° 32' K. long. Xear the junction is the town of Bambiliong on 
the right hank of the Kaley. Both of these head streams flow from 
the Anga-Anga Mountains eastwiinl, in which direction the TUntni 
continues to flow to the Celebes Bea, which it enters by several inoutlis 
a little north of 2° X. Ut. 

The Coti or Djntra River, which drains the territory of Coti, rises 
between tho Anga-Auga Mnniitaiiis on.I tho eastern range that 
terminates in Kaniuugan Point. It receives a vast number of 
tributaries on both banks in its course, which is townrrls tho sonth-east. 
At a considunible distance from the sea the Coti divides into several 
arms inclosing deltas and entering tho sea between 0° 1U' and 0° 50' 
B. Ut. The town of (^oti stands on the southern arm several miles 
above the embouchure. In the iUssir ami Tanah-Bumbu torritories 
numonHis rivers flow from the Meratus Mountains eastward into 
Macassar Strait and the Strait of Palo Lant which separates the 
small monntainous island of PuJo Laut from the south-eastern angle 
of Borneo; but they are nil of short course. 

The .Tava .Sea receives savenil considerable rivwfl from Bomea The 
largest is the Banjer or Barito, the head stream of which rises in 
Mount Bnndang in 0° 30' X. Ut., 113” 30' E. long. The course of 
the river is eastward to 115° E. long., where it tiims to the south, 
and running in this direction in a very tortuous course rooeivM many 
small streams from either side. About 2° 40' B. Ink, the Banjer 
divides into two arms, tho principal of which enters the sea in about 
3° 80' B. lak, 114° 35' £. long. The Dutch settlement of Banger- 
mossin is on the left bonk of this bnuich in about 3* 18' 8. Ut. The 
western arm called the Mwrong or JAVle Dayakt River has its outfall 
about 3° 25' S. Uk, 114° 12' E. lon^. The next riverto the westward 
is the Kagan or QretU Bagate River which flows south from the 
Kaminting Mountains and enters the sea about 3° 20' S. Uk, 113* 60' 
E. long. The other rivers in order along the coast are the Mendavri, 
the Sampit, the Pembuan, and the Kotta-Waringin, all of wludt are 
named nom towns near their moutha 

The oountrv included between the KaminUng Mountains, the An^ 
Align Mountains, and the great north-western range U rlrained chimy 
by tho SiMpang Uivur, which rises in the Aiiga-Atign Muuntiuns near 
l’^ 10' K. Uk, 114* lO* E. long, and flows west by south receiving 


numerous iribiitarios. In tho upper part of its course the Siiii|i;ing 
traverstm a country inhabited by nomadio trilies. Near 0° 10' B. luL., 
it divides into two brnaehes, tho Kaptuu and tho Manta. Tlio Kapuos 
flows first to the wost then to the north-west, throwing off tho i//ak 
which rcachcH tho sea near 0° 25' S. Uk, while tho eiulmnohnro of the 
Kapiias is in 0* 2' N. Uk The town of Pontiannk is situated on the 
left bonk and near tho mouth of ^e Kapuas in 0° 2' 8. Uk, 10(1” 20' 
E. long. The Mantii branch runs sontli by west and enters the sen in 
about 0” 52' B. Uk, 109° 50' K long.; in tho emlionchuro is a Urge 
isUnd on which are Mount Miyak and Mount MiatnL I'ho north 
channel between the island and tho main is oallutl tlie Mttjuk River. 
The soiitiiem jiart of tho delta of the Biiii[MU|g forms a district called 
Kub». To the south of the Bimpang flows the Paiom Ilivor, which 
runs south-west ftom Monnt ktaliin ami enters tho sea by an Bcstunry 
(in which is the island of Pajong) in abont 0° 50' B. Uk, 111° 20' 
E. long. Tho Bambns district is drained by tho Samtioii River, which 
rises in Mount PamUn (0* 54' X. Uk, 109° 35' E. long.), runs flrst 
north-east, then to tlie north-west, aflorwards sonth-wesk passing tlie 
town of Sambas on its loft bank, and enters the sea by a wide wstuary, 
on the left shore of which is an eminence culled Mount l*nnmnkak 

There are nnmenms islands olT the south-wentem slinro of Bumen, 
tho ]^rincipal of which ore the Xatnna and Tauib<>1an groups, Sk- 
Kspnt, Kk-Barlm, and Datou islands near the eipuitor, the i'nuum- 
bangan IslantU nearly opposite the outfall of the Bim|iang, and the 
Caramata Islands which give name to tho strait tiotweeu ^rneo and 
Billiton Island. 

Climatf and Prod ads. - -The climate of tliis island, ns far ns it is 
known, is very hut and moist, esiieuUlIy along tho ociost, and 
among tlie wide-spreading forcsto which cover many iNirts of tho 
country. In the districts situated on tho western shores the wi>t 
siaison takes place during the south-east taonsuon, from April to 
Boptember; bnt along tho Strait of Macassar, and in tlie Java Sen, it 
occurs with tlio north-east monsoon, from Bcptcmlier to April. From 
n series of obscn'utions miulo near the const during twelve iiioiitlu 
between the hoars of 6 and 7 A.M., the aren4p3 annual temperature 
at that hour is deduced to be 7U° Fnhr. And from a situilor table 
giving the maximum tenipcmtnro of each month at the same hour 
the average annual m:ixiniuin temperature nt the time of observation 
is 87*3° Falir. From this it may he inferrod that the heat of midday 
in very great in the low (*auntrics, and that in marshy districts tho 
climate must l>e niihealthy; but the higher parts of Boniua, espe¬ 
cially towards the noikh-oast, have a oliiiiute almost ns teinporatu os 
Europe. 

A country with a good soil and aliuiidanco of moistura, sitnatod 
under the equator, must lie oxtromoly rich in vegetable productions. 
These inelude rice, sago, maudioc, cotton, sugar, camphor, cassia, 

P iper, cloves, nutmeg, opium, ginger, beU-l-iiuts, coeiNi-niitis nreua 
in, n vast variety of tiiiilier-trecs, saiiilal-wonil, elsiny, Imnana, breml- 
fniit, giitta-pcrelia, upns-troc, scsatnniii; a vast number of oil* 3 *ieliling 
plants, such as tho caj'apiiti, which yields eaj«init-fiil; rattan ami utiier 
plants iiBcd for making cordage; lieiizoin and other gums and wuihU 
used fur fraiikiuccuBc ; iinligo, saiUowor, aniotto, tiirtiieric (nrhich is 
used less for dyeing thiui ns on aromatic fur seasoning fooil), and 
several dye-woods, &e., Ac. 

Thehorticflltiiroof Borneo comprises (besidon several articles above 
cnumcratuil) the caliilnish, tho gonnl, the pumpkin, the miisk-moloii, 
the water-melon, and a variety of cucnralMrs, yams, batatiM; n great 
variety of fruits incliuiing loinunq, oranges, citron, jiinc-apples, mangoes, 
mangiutins, custanl-np|iles, tamarinds, {loiiicgriuiaies, Ac. 

Both sea and river fiidi abound, nartientarl^ tho former. 'Tlie 
nnnieroiis banks off this and the ucighlionriiig islaiuls affonl the fish 
n]Kiii them euch abundance of food, that no part of the world has a 
better sajiply of fine fish, esisieially where the shores iiro flak Tim 
edible fish are here very iiiiiiiuronH, among which ihu |>oiiifr«*t, tho 
caloap, and the sole are tho most ileliciite. A great variety of fish ia 
dried in the snn, and forms a considerable article of comnicrco; fish in 
this state is an ^ielo of as imiveraiil consumption among the Indian 
islanders as flesh in cold ooimtriea. Home kinds of fish, esfiecially 
shrimps, are piekleil, and form an article of intemid commerce under 
tlw name of blanchand; and tho tripang swala, or soa-slug, is a valu¬ 
able article of exjiortation to China. Among hmd animals aro included 
tlie elmhant, rhinoceros, loopanl, bnilalo, doer, wild hog, monkoyl^ 
hometl cattle, a few horses, fowls and ducks, a ^roat varietf of birds, 
Ac. Bees abound everywhere and vast quantities of wax aro uxporttKl 
to China. Tho lac insect is found in tho forests. Tortoises are veiy 
abundant on the northern and north-eastern coast; those found far¬ 
ther west are smaller, and the shell it thinner and less valuable. 
Turtoisewdielhi arc exported to China, whence muiy of them find their 
way to Europe. Pomrls and mother-of-peari oysters lure fished along 
the north-eastern coast, but they are n^ so mnoh esteemed as those 
of the Sooloo Idands. 

Popul^ion, lire.—The inhahltauts of Borneo aro either aboripnes or 
foraim settlers. The former are divided into a ^at number of tribes. 
The Dyaks oocupy the wostem and southom distriotm The Bi%}oos 
and others, the peninsula extanding to the north-east, and the Tiruon 
live on the eastern ooask In the interior are the Kayan, ^e Diuun, 
the Marat, and the Tataoeli; other tribes are the Kadiniis, the 
MUlonoros, the Dyak Darrat (or Land Dyaks), and Dyuk Laut (or 
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Bin Dyaloi). Tho foreign eettlen are Malayf^ JavauoHO, Bugii^ 
Nnonwnns Chinnao, nnd n few Arabiami. 

All tiio iiihnbitnuts, with the exception of tho Chineiie and Atmbianii, 
belong to one race, wliieh ia called tne Nolay race. Their pomna are 
ahort, fwjiiat, and mbuHt. The medium height of tho men ia about 
B foot 2 inohca, of the women 4 feet 11 inchea. Their lower limiHi 
eni laige and heavy, and their amia ratliur fleehy than muscular. Tho 
face is of a round form, the mouth wide, tiie chin somowluit square, 
the chook-lioues ore prominent, and the cheek con^uently rather 
hollow; the nose ia short and small, never prominent but never 
ilat; the eyes are small, luid always black; the complexion isgentn^y 
brown, but varies a little in the different ^bes, the Dyaks inhabiting 
the interior of tho island being fairer than those of the coast; the 
hair is lung, lank, harsh, and always black. Tho languages of the 
iliffcreiit aboriginal tribes differ widely from one another, and they 
have it is said no literature. 

The aboriginal tribes have not attained a high degree of civilisation. 
Agriculture however secuis generally diffusoil among them, as well as 
tlic most necessary arts of life. They cultivate diiefly rice, and 
colleot gold-iliist and diamonds. They trade also in rattans, gutta¬ 
percha, and other products of their forests. Tlieir dress consists only 
of a HUiall wrapper round their loins. Their houses are wooden 
buildings, nftt!u 1iu*go enough to contain upwards of 100 persons. In 
the cnnsti'uction of their lK>ats and some of their utensils they display 
coiisidurablo ingenuity. These tribes though otherwuw mild and 
simple have lieeii accused of cannibalism. Homo who live on the 
CiHist have embraced tho Mohammedan religion, but the greater part 
are idolaters. Polygamy is in general use among those who are able 
to maintain many wives and laripi families. A portum of the 
Uiajoos live constantly on tho sea in small cnvensl boats, and shift to 
leeward from island to island with the viuriatious of the monsoons. 
Their tishitig-iiciats, in which they live with their whole families, are of 
alsmt five tons burden, oml their principal occii|Hition is tho oateshing 
of sca-slugs, for which they frequently dive in seven or eight 
fathoms water. 

Tho number of the ('hiiiese settlers is considerable ; and in Smiibos 
especially they have of late years giiiueil cousiilerable influence by 
ineatis of their secret societies, so os to embairass the Dutch govern- 
iiicut eoiisidembly. In every |iart of tho island where trade or indus¬ 
try is rewarded by security <if life and property, .nuiie t'binesc famUies 
are to be found. They follow the ocviipatioiis of merchants, mecha¬ 
nics, and liiboun'ra: cultivate the ground, distil arrack, make sugar, 
Si'areh for gold-dust, au«l tnulo to tint interior ns well as mi Uio coast. 
They arc uut rich, being too fond of good living, and addicted to 
giimbliiig, opium, and merry-making. 

The Biigis, who come from the island of Celebes, are remarkable 
among thfi nations of Huntheru Asia for their industry and activity. 
They chiefly apply theniaelves to tnuie, to the iiianufncturo of Bugis 
cloth, and the working of raw silk into cloth. Many of them become 
coiniNimtively wealthy, although the}' are generally pour when they 
iinivo, but tney arc extremely economical and oven penurious in their 
mnunor of living. These Bugis are very active seamen, and visit all 
the islands iiiul countries round Borneo, in their light, cheaply-built, 
but often richly-freighted proas, many of which frt'qiioul ithe harbour 
of Singapore. 

The Mnla}*s are the most iiiimeroria of the foreign settlers. They 
li-ivo formect a great number of small states along the coast-, and sub¬ 
jected the Dyaks, whom they often treat with great cruelty. The 
inbirioi' of the country and jioriions of the const also are in possession 
of the Dyaks. 

The Dutch have possession of about unu-bulf of tho const, and have 
oxtendeil their ilominion fur inland in some places, so that the rich 
gold and diamond-minus arc in their possessiou. All tlic Dutch estab- 
lishuieiits are on the southern and western coast, and they govern 
ilie territories of the sovereigns of Ikugurmassiu, Succodana, Pon- 
tiivnak, Mampiiva, Hauibns, and Mataii, and of some othera forther 
iiiliuid. This grout tract of country is governed by three Residents, 
u^blishod at Bongermnssin, Poutionak, and Hanibns, with two subor¬ 
dinate residences at Mainpavn and Lamlak. Aroiuul Hambas the area 
of the Dutch territoiy is (pven at 52(19 si|iuiro miles, with a |>opula- 
iiiiii of 4(1,819 in 1849; the territoiy of Ikuigermassin is 54,203 st|uare 
miles, with 304,07(1 inhabitants; and Poutionak, in tho south-west, 
area 138,973 si|uaro miliM, population 311,100. 

In the Dutch territories there are throe places of (xmaidcrablo tnulo, 
Hambas, Bangennassin, and Poutionak. Gold is found at six differeiR 

S laous, at Ombnk, Hanga, Larak, Bonjor-laut, Hombna, Pontiauak, and 
loutrailnk. The metal ia fuuntl in idluviiil da|Hwits, whiidi are chan- 
uelleii by the lieds of numerous rivers, nut usually above five or six 
feet fri>m tiio surface. The priucipal diamond-mines are at a place 
called Lnudak, whence the duunonde of Boniw> are called Laudok 
diamemda. The mines, which are entered by perpendicular and lateral 
shafts, are woikud by the I^ks, but the gom-mines are mostly worked 
by the Chinese. Tne Bugis rerident merehants are the great dealers 
in diamomla. 

To the north-east of the Dntrli territories and along the uort-h- 
^vostorn coast, extends the klnmlom of Borneo Proper, vmioh exteiub 
from Capo Daiu to the north of the river Kimanis. It contains a 
■oorcoast of between flOO end 700 miles, and extends fbom 100 to 159 
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mllm towonls the interior of tho island. Tlie capital is BnmA The 
interouurae between Borneo I*ru{ier and Hingapore is considerable. 
From Sodung, on the western frontier, great quantities of anti¬ 
mony are brought to Hinga[xjre, The mountain which contains the 
antimony is n^ut one day’s journey from the c<suit. Hie sultan 
and a cousidfwable portion of uie pr^pulation are Malays. 

Borneo Pro}jer has recently been tlie ^nc of n rf-markable enter¬ 
prise, which has brought this {lart of tho island prominently befiire the 
world. Mr. James Brooke, a gentleman of iudeiieudeut statifin, sailed 
from England in 1838, in his own yacht ‘ The Royalist,’ to investigate 
the islands in tho Kastera Archipelago. With a crew of about 20 men, 
ho airived at Hiugapura in Jimn, and at the coast of Borneo in August. 
He found that the part of the island at which he touched was 
..ovemed by a raja, who was eiqpiged in the province of Hariwak in 
the suppression of pirates. Mr. Brooke sailed up tlie river to Kuching, 
the capital of Sarawak, and being kindly received he got leave to 
explore much of the cnuntiy, and discoveim the mineral riches which 
it contains. Mr. Brooke returned to Singapore in the spring of 1849, 
but made another voyt^e to Borneo in August of the same year. He 
assisted the raja in nis wars, ami was promised the government of 
Harftwak, and in September 1841 he was installed in due form * Raja 
jf Sar&wak.’ Mr. Brooke, who built himself a bouse at Saitiwak, a^ 
-istablishod a sort of Cfiiirt there, exerted all his influence to suppress 
piracy on the coast. In July 1842 he made a formal state-visit to the 
sultan, at the capital of ]fornco, to endeavour to eBtabiish friemlly 
relationa with England. In tlie early jiart of 1843 Mr. Brooke went to 
Singapore, ami shortly afterwards rHurned in the Dido, commanded 
by Captain Ktqipel, who was commissioned to assist in suppressing 
piracy in those seas. In June a strong party, cunqiosed of Kurxpeans 
and natives, set out from Sarawak into the interior, and put down a 
formidable nest of plundering tribes. Captain Kep|iel soon after left 
Borneo for China ; but on his return in July 1844 another exfiedition 
was led agaiust hostile inland trilies, which was aa usual siiccessfuL 
Ki*pi>cl returueil to England: but' Sir Edward Belcher assisted in the 
proceedings at Sarawak ; and Mr. Brooke received the aj>pfiiiitnient of 
agent for tlie British government in Bonieo, in which character he 
ha<l tw«i interviews with the sultau of B<irueo in the city of Brums 
with a view to conclude a treaty of peace and commerce l-etween 
the two eouiitriea. In the autuum of 1845 31r. Brooke aided the 
government oiScers in fixing on some spit as the 1iM:ation fur 
a colony or British sottleincnt <iif the coast of Borneo. After 
a ciucful examination <if the small islands of Labnan and Balam- 
iMiiigiui, Mr. Brooke fixcii on the funner as presenting the givatest 
ndvantagL-s. In the spring of 1&4«> a serious reverse occurred. 
Sotiie of the cliscontente<l chiefs indiictn] the sultan to plot misehief 
ngt-uDst the English ; two native rajas who had from the tirst been 
fiivuurable t<i Mr. Brooke were iiiunlered, and a pLui was fornied to 
poison 31r. BrtMike himself. But promiit measures were taken : a 
sqiuulron was sent from SingajHire, and tho hostile proceedings were 

I mb down. In 1847 Mr. Brooke went to England, where he was 
iuighted, and hiul Lis title of ‘Raja* n-ctignise^l by the British 
government. He returnc<l to Romeo as Governor of Labuan. and 
agent or representative of England at Borneo. On tho night 
of July 31, 1849, tliu raja with a fleet of Sarawak pnihus, and 
Bssistetl by her Miqesty’s ship Royalist, the East India Company's 
stennier Nemesis, and three Wate'of her Majesty's ship Albatross, 
attacked and auiiUiilatetl a fleet of 150.Dyak and Malay prahiis and 
liaugkougs ut the mouth of the Serelia.s River. The prabus were 
manned by from 39 to 70 men each, who were chiefly Dyaks of the 
Sorebos ami Snkamtu, with a few Malay chiefs luiioiig them ; alsmt 
800 are said to have been killed; many were drowiieil in their swiuupil 
pmhns, ami only 2500 are said to have estAtHsl to the jungle. The 
raja’s boats after this action iiseendeil the river and destroyed tho 
villages along the Serebas. I'liis fearful vliastisemeut was inflicted 
n|Mni these people, according to Raja Brooke, liecause they werc 
lunitos, tmd head-money was |iaid to those coucemed in the action; 
but there uo not wanting those who stoutly maiiitjun that they were 
‘inoffensive teaders,’ and that the exiiedition was imdcrtakcu by tho 
raja from ambitious ]H;r«uuiiiI motives. 

The researches of tlie last eight years have shown that Bt^meo, at 
least ill the jiroviiico of Saniw^, is one of tho richest and most fertile 
countiics of the globe. Among the minerals are dianiunda, gold, 
iuitiuiouv, tin, iron, copper, li'iul, and coal; while the soil is of tnch 
various kinds, tliat it will grow almost every variety of vegetable 
prtMluce. [S.vaXw tK.J 

The coiumercinl iiitereoune of Borneo with China ia much more 
extensive than with Europe. Edible swollows’-nests. sea-slugs, aquila- 
woods, iuul camphor are expmrteil * t Canton, Amoy, Ningpo. and 
Shanghoo. Tho Dutch carry on a most active commerce, ex|iurtiug 
pciqier, gold, and other luoduets. The eommeretal ihtercinirso of the 
wi^ coast of Borneo, and more particularly of Borneo Prop'r and 
Sarawak with Singapore, haa of late years become very cuusiderablo. 

(Dr. Leyden, I>eaeription of Jionuo in the J malic Journal .* ('raw- 
fiml, Ilittorg of the Indian Arekijtdayo ; Asicaio Journal: Stevoriniis, 
VoyaytM; Captain Keppcl, Srpedition to Borneo oad Indian .4<vAi- 
ltdaytt: Petermann, JIfap if Borneo, London, 1851.) 

BORNEO (pro|Hfrly BruuJS, the capital of tlie kii^loni of Borneo 
Projier, in the nortii-wost of the island of Borneo, is sitiuiUil in I' 59' 
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N. lat, 114- 44' K long., on the loft bank of the river Borneo or 
(hidayw, almiit ten miles from the aea, and ia said to havo & TOpulation 
of about 20,000. The mouth of the river ia iiarmn*, with a bar in 
front of it, on which however there ia a conaidorable depth of water. 
Farther up the river has an average depth of aia fatiioma, wd here 
the flipping lies, conaiating of prahna and Chinese janka, which tn^e 
to Sinmporo and China. The town, which ia on low gmuml, contmna 
a uonuderablo number of houaoa, built on piles four or five feet high, 
which at the of tiie tides allow the water freely to pass under 
them. 

Romeo is a place of oonaiderable trade. Its coniincrco waa formerly 
carried on Avith Ohiiia, the Philippiuot, and the Sooloo Islands, but 
since the foundation of Singapore the Bugis merohiuits of Borneo 
often visit tliat port. The exports are rice, black p<^!pper, camphor, 
oinnamoii. bpes’*wax, soa-slugs, turtle-shell, pearls, and inothcr-of- 
{Aoarl, with tea, wrought and raw silk, and nuakeen, the three lust 
articles being imported from China. At Singapore they take in 
exchange cottons and woollens, ojunm, in>n, arms, and ainiiinnition. 
IJader the weak and oppressive govominent of the sultans of Bmnd 
the toAvn is said to haire of late years dccayeil in imiiortance, and 
numbers of the population arc said to have rcmoA'ed to I.iabunn and 
Sarawak. 

(Asiatic JoKrnal.) 

BORNHOLM, an ishmd in the Baltic, belonging to Dimmark, 
ami attached to the province of Seeland, is aitnated about 90 milfvi 
E. firom tbo island of Seeland (Sitelland), a^nt 40 miles E. by 8. from 
Ystad on the coast of Sn*eden, and about 50 mill's N.E. from the island 
of Riimn. it is about 20 iniies long by 12 miles wide, luid including 
three Islets to the north-eostwanl it contains an area of about 210 
sipiare miles, with a population of nl-out 25,000, who are almost 
entirely of Danish exti-action. Bornholm is a rocky and mountainous 
island; it is so w’aUoil in by precipitous clifts luid dangerous 
reefs that at certain se.asonsof the year the approach to it ia extnfinely 
haxardous. A high range, called Almindingen, which stretches across 
Bornholm from north to south, contains the Ryiterknocht, the moat 
elevated point in the island, nbriut 500 feet in boight. The Ahiiiiidin- 
geii ia intersected by fertile volleya akirted with underwoods of oak. 
'There is also a apadons moor, * the Lyngmark,’ in the interior, on 
which nothing will grow’ but low juni|>er and other wild shrubs, with 
some coarac grass; the inhabitants however use it as common pasture 
ground. The remainder of the island lina a stony soil, partially intei^ 
mingled with tracts of deep loam, and on three spots with drifting 
sand. Bornholm is watered by a number of rivulets, possesses some 
excellent springs, and has several sheets of water. Every spot ia 
diligently cultivatoiL The climate is cold, but dry and healthy. 
Timber ia scarce. The agricultural products are oats, rye, barley, 
|ieas, and some flax, hemp, hops, and potatoes. The Hire stock 
are small, but of good quality; their nnmlwra iwe estimated at 90iiU 
horses, 20,000 oxen and cows, and 25,000 sheep. Bees are e%’erywhore 
rearotl; poultry, iwrticiilarly ducks and geese, is abuuflant, and 
marine fowl are plentiful, but game is scanty. The coast abounds 
with fish, mostly salmon, haddocks, and sinall-sized herrings. Coal is 
raised for domestic tiae; quarries of sandstone and millstones are 
worked: marble, alate, and potteFs-earth are foun<l. The manufac¬ 
tures utclude woollens, pottety, bricks, tiles, and clocks and watches. 
The farmers are in general well to do; they are the owners of the 
lands they cultivate. The lands descend to the youngest son; but on 
the failure of male issue the eldest daughter, not the younge^ inhe¬ 
rits them. The Bombnlmers pay only half the taxes impost on their 
fellow-subjects, but provide for the defence of the island out of their 
own resources. Jt^nne, in the simth-wcst of the island, is the capital. 
It ia a thriving place, with a small fortified harbour, from which 
steamers ply regulo]^ to Coponhsgen, calling at Ystad on the south 
coast of Sweden. The population exceeds 400(1: they are chiefly 
occupied in the fisheries, in the manufacture of n’oollons and tobacco, 
and in trading. 

The other towna are XfrSs, on the south-east coast, which posscssos 
a good Iiarbour and about 1700 inhabitants; AaHrk^gti, in the inte¬ 
rior, which has a handsome black matble chnrch, the finest in Boni- 
holm, and about 600 inhabitants; IIoMle, on the west coast, with an 
indifferent harbour and akuit 700 inhabitants; Smnike, on the east 
coast, population about 900; and Sandvig, on the north-east jioint of 
the islm^ with about 200 inhabitants. The three small islands or 
rooks of Christioniide, Fredericks-holm, and Oriisholmen, are abi>ut 
17 miles E. from the north point of Bornholm. CbristianwH; and 
Fredericks-holm vn inliabited and fortified, and on Christiansfie there 
is a lighthouse. The fisheries and the taking of the sea-fuwl are very 
productive. 

BORNOIT, a kingilom situated nearly in the centre of North Africa, 
between 10* and 15* N. lat., 12* and 16* E. long. It is bounded 
N. by the Sahara and the kingdom of Kanom, which extends along 
the aoftii shore of Lake Tofasd; E. by Isike Tchad and the river 
Shary; s. by the mountainous oountiy of Mandara; and W. by the 
Felai^ fcii^om of Housaa. 

The surnoe is level, with only a few voty gentle ascents and 
descents. The eastern parts along Lakj Tchwi are inundated in the 
nfiny season, when the inhabitants are compelled to retreat farther to 
the we^ But even the romaitiiler of the country is pnrtislly subject 


to inundations^ the sloiv rivers and rhruluts which intersect the country 
being iinablo to carry off tho itnmonao supply of water during tho 
rainy season ; and thus extensive tracts which skirt tluiir ^nks on 
both sides arc covered Avith water, and remain iiumdated generally for 
three months. The rivers have gouemlly a short course; they fidl 
either into Lake Tchad or into tlio 8hary or tlio Yoon, 'riic Sbaiy has 
its source in tho Mandara irount-ains, and scorns to fiArm tiio boundary 
between Bomoii and Bf^harmi for nearly tlio whole length of its oourse 
in tho plaina Towards its mouth it divides into many branches and 
fomw nnmoroUR deltoid islands; those which lie neaicst to the mouths 
of these branches are complete swain|ts, and unfit for agriculture even 
during the dry season. The Voou River ristvi in the hilly country of 
Houssa, near 10* E. long., where it is called Shoohtim, and tutor 
having traversed in the first half of its course a oouul^ mostly 
covered with low rocky hills, it runs for tho remainder of its oourse, 
which ill genoml is in an eastern direction, through tho oxteiimvo plain 
of Bomou to Luke Teliad. 

The heat of Bornou ia very groat, hut not uniform. Tlin hottest 
season is from March to May, when them is no rain, and tho tlier- 
mometer sometimes rises to 105* and 107* at two o’clock in tiio aftt*r- 
noon. The prevailing southerly winds at this season ore suffocating 
and Bcorehing. In tho night the bhemionieter sometimes falls to 86'* 
and 88". Tliis hot soamm ia followvil liy violent thunder and light¬ 
ning, and min sets in iowanls the middle of May. At the cud of Juno 
the inunclatiouH of the rivers and lakiw begin. In Oatober the rains 
boeimie less freipient, tho air is milder and int>re fresh, and the weather 
serene; breexes blow from tho uortli-Avcst, with a clearer atiiiosphen*. 
Towanls the oiul of Decomlier and in the beginning of Jaitnary 
the thenuometer never rises above 75*, and in tiie morning it falls 
to 58*. 

The only implement of agriculture is an iU-slinped hoc, iniule from 
the iron miind in the Mandara Mountains. All the lalmiiia of the 
field devolA’o almost entirely on women. Tlic most valuable pi-odiiots 
are maize, millet, senna, some rice, a little wheat and barley, togiithcr 
with cotton and indigo, of which tlic two last gniAV wilii close to Lake 
Tchad and in tho overilowcd gn>iiiuls. The indigo is of a superior 
quality, and the dark-blue colour of tbeir tiiWs, i>r laigo shirts (tiie 
only dress the people Avenr) is probably not excelled in any part of tlio 
world. Bonioii Is almost entirely destitute of fruit-trees. Mniig«s*s 
are only foiiud in the southern di.stricts near Mimdiim, amt datc-trei*s 
only to tho north of Woodie, at tho iiorth-u'esti'ni angle of Liiko 
Tchad. 

The wealth of the inhabitants priiici}mlly c<insists of slaws, bnllocks, 
and horses. Black cattle are most nnmcniiis. The 81ioua:u<, who 01*0 
of Arabic descent, and tlie ruling triiio on tlie sliores of I.ako Tchad, 
breed also raiuiy horses, and send to .Sondaii nimiinlly from 2((U0 to 
3000. Tho other domestic aiiiniats arc dogs, sliiajp, and goats; tho 
coinmun fowl. Bees and locusts are numerous; the latter ai-e eaten 
by the uatiA'cs. The Ijensts of burden are the bnlloek and tho ass. 
There is a very fine breed of asses in the Mandara valleys. Camels arc 
only used by foreiguers or porsoiis of rank. 

The lion, tho panther, a siiecics of tiger-cat, tho Icopnnl, tho hynnia, 
the jackal, the civet-cat, the fox, yand several spiasies uf monkeys, 
black, gray,^iid brown, are found in Bomou. Elephants are so niniie- 
rous near Lake Tchad that hen is uf from fifty to two hundrcil aro 
sometimes seen : they aro hniited for the ivory as vrell as for their 
flesh. Other ivild animals whose flesh is eaten are tho buffalo, tlie 
crocodile, and the bipiiopotatniis. 'J’he flesh of the cnMiodilo is 
extremely fine; “ it lias a green firm fat, rcseiobling the turtle; and 
the caltfieo has tho culntir, firmness, and finvonr of the finest a’crI.” 
(Ileiihain.) The giniitb is found in the u’oods and marshy grounds 
near Lake Tchad; there are also antelopes, gazelles, Imres, and an 
animal called koorigutii, of the size of a red deer, with annitlatcd 
horns. 

Partridges, grouse, wild ducks, and geese, snipes, ostriches, jH'licans, 
spoon-bills, and the crane species abound. Qiiiuea-fowl abound in the 
woods. Riaptilcs, especially scorpions, centipedes, laigc tomls, and 
serpents of sever^ kinds are veiw common. 

Iron is found in the Mandara Mountains, and imported into Bnmnii, 
■blit in no great quantity. The liost comes from Hoiidnn, mostly 
worked up into good pots and kettles. 

The innabitauts apeak ten different dialects of Arabia Tho 
Shoiioais who inhabit the borders of Lake Tchad, aro Boduins, and 
have preserved the Arabio nearly pure. They are tho best troo(is of 
Bomou, and it is said that this country can muator 15,000 Hhoiians. 
Tbe aborigines of Bomou, who call themselves Kmiowry, Imve largo 
unmeaning fisaes, with flat negro noscMi and mouths of groat diinon- 
sions, with good teeth and laign foreheads. Tbeir dress consists of 
tme, two, or three tobes, aooonling to the means of tho wearer. Per¬ 
sons of rank wrar a cap of daric-Miie, but common people go bare¬ 
headed, and take care to keen the head oonstantlv free from hair, 
lliey aro Mohammeduis, and less tolerant than the Arabs. They 
tattoo their bodies like tho other negro natlona of these latitudoa 

Tho principal towns or citiiM aro thirteen, among which the most 
important are Konka, Aiignmou, the raaictenco of the sheikh, and 
Bimie, the residence of tlie saltan. Them are ril idtoated at a little 
distance from each other and from the west shore of Lake Tchad, 
betweeir 12” SO' and 18* N. lat. Other towns are Old Bind, hlghei 
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up Iho Yuou, and Digua luul AiTagny, ou tlio routo to tlie Maudara 
coutiiry. 

Tbo cniiufciy ia gororuod iioitiiiiiilly by un abaoluto aultiui, but tbo 
trhnle puwur ia in Uiu Imnda of tbo Arsib Hliuikli, wituKo iHtbliurH arc 
well diMuiplincd and oriuod, and bo van if uuucasary cuUoot on aiiuy of 
20,(100 men. 

Ulto cuumicrco of tbia countiy In nut groat, but thoru is a conaidur* 
ablo ti'iinslt'triulo ooi^mh Itoriion Ijctwcon Soudan and tbo Mooi'a of 
Trixtoli. Tbo Moors bring dillbroiit Huriti of cotton and Kiik, a few 
woolluii olotliH, and varioiui ntiaiHils of uictal; tliey rcceivu in cichtuigc 
alavea, cmU-icb-rtkiiis, olcpliiuitH* tooth, luid raw bidoH. StrijiH 4jf cotton, 
about threo inchus widu and a yard in length, aro callol gubbuck, and 
UHcd ns small coiiiH in tbo rutail trndo; three, four, or *irc of tlioKc, 
according to their toxtiuw, go to a ruttida,and ten rottida nru ci^ual to 
adiilliu'. (Doidiniii.) 

UOKODI'NO. [Moscow, Oovomincnt of.] 

ItOUOlKMimillXiK, West liiiliiig of Yorkshire, a market-town 
and lioroiigb in the i>nrish of Ahlborongb and lower division of the 
wapcni-iko of ('laro, is Kitiiut4.><l 4in tim ri^t bank of the l.'rc, in .^4 ‘ li' 
N. lat., 1“ 24' W. long., 17 inihw N.W. fnnii y4irk, 20o miles X. by W. 
from b4>ndun by roal, ami 2124 mill's by tlio (Jnstt Nortliciii railway. 
The popidatiiiii iif tho township 4if Iloroiighbridge in ISol was loi'o. 
Tliu living is a jicrjiutual ciirauy, hehl with that of Uuimfurth in the 
same imrir^h, in the arclulcacuiiry <.if ilielinicinil ainl 4liocL-ie 4ir Uj|iuii. 

iVironghbriilgo 4iw4!S its 4irigin to the cimuiistiinuo of tin; lino of 
the (treat Xortli mail having been divcrtuil from Aldboruiigb, 
thriuigh wbicih it had pinvioiihly pas.-4ei1, anil eaiTiod iwcr tliu river 
1're by a hrldgo whicli was coiistriietcil at tlio spot when: ISnj-ouglt- 
bridgt: now slainls. After this Aldlsirongh ileclined, whilo rinn.iigh- 
bridgo gradually rose; tho remains of old hnildiugs in AMlxniingh 
Hiipplyiiig the materials for m.iny of the new ereeliuns in tlie rival 
town. I'Nir alsmt three ceiiturie.i Itoronghbriilgc M'lit two iiieinhi rs 
to rarliiiinent, but it was di;«friuiehisei1 by the lleforiii Act iif l:-o2. 
Ill i:i2I Kdwuril If. ih-foated tho I'hirl of J.ancnnti-r luid the coiifedu- 
mte baimis in a battle fought :it this plaee ; the I'arl niul other noble* 
men wen- taken jirisoners, anil nfu-rwanls exeeiited. M.iiiy iJriti.'b 
and I’liinaii i:i>ins and othi'r antuiuitie.; have la-'eii found in tin’ parirh, 
III J<S21 a beautiful tes.'-elnted is'veiiieiiL was iliKeot'ereil. 'I'he iimst 
striking remains are the Arniws [ALmiunoi'niiJ, whicli are at a bliort 
dist.uiee to the ue-1 of the town. 

Tkaiiilt's the c:ha|iel-ore.i.-’o there ai'C ph'.ei-.s of worship for AVe.'h’yau 
Metliodists mill liidepcndeiits. There an* a National school, an Inlaiit 
Hi-hool, a siibsei'i]itiou lilir.iry, and a iieWb-ruoin. The chief bn.-'iin ss 
ill Ikiroiighbrldge is the sliipiiieiit of tigrii'iillurid jinidnia'. The Tie 
i.s navigable sis high as Itlpoii, six miles nliovt' liuniuglibridge, for 
small cralt, and st-vi'ral warehouses coniiectetl with its eomuieree 
slaiiil on tile right liiiiik of thi'river. Ilomiiglibridge eoiiiiiiiinieittes 
with Selliy and lliill by t|ie I're and the (iiir-u ; with Leeds, Wakelielil, 
and the ntiuiufiuduritig ilisiricts by tho L'lv. the Duse, and tlio Ain- 
and (.'alder navigation, 'rhe huii.-es in the town are neat and well 
built. Ill tlio market place there is a tinted Dorie eoliiniii. 'I'lio 
market-day is Ktilunlay : seveml fairs are tield in the eoui'>-u oi the 
yuiU'; one in Jiine, for hanlwim', has new become i-if little import- 
iiiiee : the other f-iim aiv ehielly nr cattle. 
iJOlitlVSK. lKAi.rij.\.] 

15011 HUMK.VX ISLKS. [M.viiuioiiK, L.vt,w.] 

BomiOWDALK. lCrMUKiii.\Ni..l 

lit )1{ II UWSTt >\VX KSS. [biN i.iTiu:uw.uiii(L. J 

liOltSOO. [lli-Ni;.\i(V.] 

BOUT I lAV TO K. [ Em x iiv I’.cii-sii inc.] 

Ji(.l» YSTH EX ES. [ l).NiKii.n.l 
BOSU AST I. E. [('OU.N w ai.u] 

BOSt.'O. ( Ar.IVtfiA .NTIK lA.] 

150SJKSMAXS tiitemlly ‘ liiishiiie.ii’), ia the nniuo whicli tlie Puteli 
colonists at the (’ape of Ouod Hope have given to a wild and reaiiiiiig 
niea of people who live alsnit the iiorthepi skirts of the colony and 
ns far ns the Uronge Hirer, without any settleil habitnlioiis, and who 
do not rear cattle or con.*titute trihiM like the Hot.teiituis. The Hos- 
jesmana are a hnuieh of tho Ibilleiitot nwo wiiieii sejKU-at-.'fl fniiii 
tho nwt long before the establishmi'nt of Kiiropeiins in Southern 
Afrii'n, and took to a wniideriiig life in the northern and more inland 
jHirts of the country. Their luiigiuigc ajipciirs to bear some analogy 
to that of tlio irotteiitots, sdUiougli llii: liosji'sniiiUH mid the llotieii- 
tota ilii not iinderstanil eiieh i>ther. They have Uitb the same elaek* 
ing sound of tbo tiingiu*. only the Ikisjesmaiis bare it stiMiiger and 
more fivipieiit, luiil tliey diuwl out iiiori: the einls of tJieir st-iiteiiees. 
Tb«y liiive tho universally distiiiguisliing fi*atiin's of the llolteiitols - 
tbo Bailie bronil flat nose, long proiiiineal eheek*l>oiies, and yellow- 
brown hue of the idiiii; ami their pliysiognouiy Inw a similar expivs.- h m 
to that of the llutteiitots, oiilv moi'o wild iiml nnimait’d, i>wing to 
their iiiBecurc anil wiiiiilering nabits of life. Timy are neither litis- 
boudinon nor she)du*rds; thi'y have no cattle or iloeks, hnt kill wild 
aiiiinals with tlieir arrows, catch liah, luul also feed on hwiists, snakes, 
oiits'-eggs, luid insects, luid upon routs and berries. They are ea)xilile 
of iHMU'UtK hunger for a long time, anil like other savages they eat 
vomcluuiuy when they fall in with plenty.^ Tlie Bosjeaiuans are gene* 
nilly vety lean and of a low statiuv, os if stiiuteil in their growtlu 
A Hueep^in liutencd round tlw neck with tho woolly port iiusido, a 
(IKOQ. Dtr, YOIi. n. 


greasy leathor-cap rm the lii-nd, with their woolly hair sincureil whii 
grease ami ibiKt anil tied in a unndK-i- of knots liniiging down, a jiiekul* 
Kkiri fasteni:!! with a leather tlmiig roiind the iniiidle of the body, 
Riiiidals of ox-leather bound i-uumI tli': fci't, a Isiw and epdver with 
IHiiaoncd arrows, a gounl or luuki-u i^sti-ieh-egg to fetch water, mid 
two or thixe straw mfit.<i, whii-'li being pi teed on rtlcks furm a uart of 
tinit,- these constitute all thi:irj'.]ipare!,fiii-.iltiiii', ond iiteudls. They 
cateli sca-cows in pits on the bmiks id the (ii-.-uig': Hiv.r. 'I'lii-y slvi:]i 
in caves, or more counrioiily npwit among tho bn~li- whence 

their nuuie. Tlu.-y do not as:*'!* i.'in in any coii'id" nib!-.- but 

waiidiT alsiut in miall parties coiisisliiig of jiiinvi-iiial -rf <ii.- f:.,i>i]y, 
or such tui meet by chance. 'I'lic Mlvai.cu of ciri]J>:i1;'>.i on .dl ri>'.i.'S 
of them has Invi .-■otne effect upon the Iiii.'-hiii>-;i, i ml oi.ii,..' •.! tb'-.n 
are now employeil by tin: colonists of South AlVIi.a •'Ui g'.:idi-s I 
domeslii: servant.'', in whicli cusicities thej'aiv sai.l lo behave -.i-ll 
and f.iithfully. A nu .11 number of th-;ia are :-aid f-» live in .•'•.-'.il-.d 
hiibitaiiijuK oii the north of the (trangc Itiver. .S<jii.c of the lJu hu.in 
have bci ii bjvmght to pi-oAss (Jhri.stij.iiily. 

HdSMKUK mil CLAVlifJX, a himdrcd iu th- t-ouity of Ki.'T..]!:, 
which has hicii eiiji.-*iliiled a I’oor-bai.v Union. IJo.-iutrcai.-l<'hiyT'j.i 
liiindi'cil is Loiir.ilf-l X. by the huuilia.-d of ll,ir;: 'm-i--, X.K. by tl.-at. 
of 'J'hreadliiig, E. by the huijili'i;il of C';ii‘lfor<l, S.E. by ilic bls-rty of 
Tpswich, S. by the huinUfil of S:uii]-fiiii'l, W. by that of i.’" f rd, rti-! 
X.W. bytliat of Sb^w. The Eo-‘ir-Jsi*.v I’nioj of J’.oi-'.i.'-ri*i.-no* e.-v.i.tly 
co-ex'l•:l^ive with the hundred ; it coii(:i‘’i - o'.l pi-.i-i-I'i-'iii.il rov t,|o . 
with an aieri of S'*,!*!' ativ-, and :i p-ijuiLiti'-n in 1 ','il of Tl,'- 

l.'iiioii workhou.-ic is ri'iiated in th*.- jioii-h of llurhM;.', f-sii- i..ii> -i ii- i.i 
Ipswich ; it li.e i'."C"iiiiiiod:stion for o‘i>* iiimati:.-. 

iitiSXA SKitAI, IT M-:i!AJr.V(». Ihc Liig. -t t-j-.vn in lb-’ I r .i-v 
of JJii. n.i ill iiui'o'p-.an Tin key, i- situ.-ted ji-.itly in a ; :.•! , 
on the .-iliipe- of bdls, lo.'i miles S.\V. frois, r«.-igr:-d- a;; : o • n-.b 
fi'i III Trivnik. The jHij-ulitjou c-c'im.iti-d . . c..- 

at 4fi,<ii''i ;iiid othi'i-s at i5o,'H.'u. Tin'town'lanib oii x'.i- Jl.-' . 
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feeder of the Ho.--n4i. The oM walls whicli i.s.i.'1 .j ■ I 
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fell into the hands of Tiiiif Eu.;i.i.c- in 1 ■'.'7 s.iv ». ii-i iv 
anil it i.s Mow un optii jilaee; it i-? drfeii-lc'l ho-A.n-r b\ u i.i; 
eou.-iid*'!': ble .-iren-.-tli, upon the ri.iuj-'irt.- of \v]..’ch eighty ■.■■•n:.- n nr-.- 
IlloiUlitd. Tlli.s citadi,! is rlLu..tCil ibrl.iiiee to the •of ‘.I.-.- 

town, and is M'lially occnpi-.il by .1 num<.roU'! g.-irr!.'--:;. j,-*-;. iri 

I'ont.-uiis Imi iiios-pies. :il:i-'>iig wliieh tli.;*' of (■;.•-rL!:i-* • g w :*h :ts 
clock (a gieat n«rity in Tuiki-h t4iMi.-:i ot -■: v« • i-':*- s. m 

or paluej, irccti.d iiy the liiaii iiii'ini’id I.. I'oiir C!i/.r*.;.-.:i ih •.I'.he , 
Ihivi-iii'in.t.'tvi'ies Ilf ihe Z'hii"riti' in-K-r. a TiMinb-r -if nuare - i :* 
schools, b.llh-', and cli.iri'. Ill le in-titutioi,;; tw >1 I.I b.'/-I.,;:.! 
iiiarki'l-jd'iccs, e.id Ik twe-.-ii It.ooU ami i 1. u-i ■, Vo-’t • f 

wii,«1, wilh l:ittii.'i.d wimbiws The town, wljk'. a --.i-f .c\, 

is hull !-oi:it-iy biiili. :.n-l h:.s u pi, ■■lii-tiial .ij*n .i.-T.i*- ii ..i !l.. 
iiuiubci'of tiiiiiarels iiiiil ^tl■l;J■ll-s win- h i nil* hi -h T .v f-Tin r’y 

the I'l'.-idciice of file govi-riiur.s i.-! tie* .'.i-.i.-; b*:r ,1..- ii- 
ei.i’iilintted by iiin* of tin.in linn e th.' inliai-it.ilit.- t.< n »• .1. ..:.*i 1. - 
obl’j^eil til llie to Ti'iMi'k, win re lii.s (-•Ti-et »s.,»-K hu'ic .-;;ii c I -.••! 

toivM'le. (1,1'ssi.v.j The :.i •niif.ici’iivs .-f tile t v.-n e - r; 

Clipper iitcii.-i!-. ill'll wave, Wo.iilc'.irtinl w. ■r-ti .1 >: ..ils, !:.• v- b r, 
eotsoii-. Ae. : thcie aiv .ab" .-.ev.r.d t..i-n rics in tJ:.- T -wn. |Vi-ii.;- 
Scr.ii, being iho .-t.iple lu.irt bn* tin- wh**!-.-1 rova:..-.*. i- a pi ice of i-->!i- 
siilcr.iblc trade. Upon the pn mc.b:i'i'."ii ••f th ■ '.I. it*, '■^h-r;f ■ : ll-.l 
1 lane, which c*.*ii.slituti-> liie T:ui/iiii.it, iif ivfovn.el c •.i.-'.*.i'*'‘--;i *f 
Turkey, the Sipr.lii.s of Ib-i.a c.\ i-pir!,**.*!! by the l*--..l i.- 

of the new ^J.’•tclll di-eve from tbo town tin- i^pii .-i '.it-iiive i: il.e \. , 
win) resHoil hi Travnik, and broke out into ••pen reb* ..ei.. in ’lietic.: 
Ilf their feii-ial privilege-. Up-m this the vi/ir \i i.r.l.i I'.i-h.i e •!- 
leeUal a force of Suuu ivgiilar «ild;-T.'. i.nd di-l\v.'.-l '.li.* i’-v.-h.,-! ’-e.-- 
and siprJiis, who were 2o,"''o .'!i-i’)i..r. at the t e..ii '\;te-.. ■ h 

defe.ited sipahis shii* tlieni.'elve.s up ni riO.-na-iMi.i., which wai- Ih-.-k- 
adc'l by the v izir ami foix I’d to i ,ij iiiilati*. 

l’i0.sNl.\.pi'iiperly 7t<s/'ii.the luorim-rth-we.-li rii ■ r jT- •• iin j 

of Turkey hi Eiirooe, extends In-tweiii 4'z .l■■•l -I*' •_o'X. lat.. 

If) .'ill' and I'.i do' E. long. It is buund.-.l X. l>\ the.'.U'iE.riCpiwn- 
laiiils of Croatia and .'sl.iYuniii, fiviii which it is I'.'.i;*!- -! by tl'.e S.’.ve 
and the fmiii, e'..ept at the extivm.' north-west of ih” i'.i-*. 

W-!liell is feriueil by :i iiloiiS'T.iinoits pi-oje, tioll ttu miles ]■ lej ;.i|.l 1.1 
miles wide.extiniiiiigiioitliw:ii-d friUntne Uiin:; toth-* Upper K i!, ;ml 
the (•oiiri'e of till* IVtriiiiii. The provhicv i.‘ bonndO"l K. by Serv;-i. n- ■. i 
which it is divided lira long w;iy by the Drimi; S. by Mb:.i.i.*. 
teiiegro, and .Vn.-triaii Ikdm.aiia; ami \V. by .Vii'lri.-n Malm .t.:. .n l 
, i'lvntiii. The form .if ihe proviim ‘ is that of an irr.*.;i:;.ii- . i.ii .'a 

I t.'ral; tho we.-liTU side of which, from tin* tinlt of (...ttaro i ■ 

• most n.irth-wi.'icni point of Turkey, in th*.' ba-i.i i f the Kif;.. 

‘ddO miles in length : tho enetern siih lueaMires about b'lti iiui. .le- 
nortlu'i'ii side, iiloiig the Save and the 1 inin, is 1 ii*. miUs luv ; i.i'l 
i the soul hem .side, which ia very invgnlar. iiieaMUn in a in ■ 

! from the Ibar t») the Hiilf of Cattaro about li'Mmle.'. The eei. r.d 
pert ef tho I'riiviueo, from the point wlieix' the Ihliri appp.*, o*" 
4t X. lat. to the soiitlieni extivmity of th • I’liilogh Mean: lin-. ■ n 
tho western bonndarT, is only lOi' miles broad, 'i'he :.rta .•.•■•'nl 


boundary, is only 
j 24,tH>0 s.piai\' miles, and tho iH>pulati*>n. aeeoriltng to the eeiisi;.-. or 
tvtiinnte of tho Turkish goverumeut in_ l!>44,‘w.as 1.4" I'.J'i't'. llio 
pivviiicc touched tho Adriatic at two points—namely, at tho imrrow 
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territory of Klivl:, lioLiud tho iM>niusula of Eiiibioncollo, mul at tlio 
of tli • iiiiiTow' valloy of llio Suturiiui into t.ho Ifciy *>1 Csittaro, 
uc‘.ur tho Au-lriiin town of Oodtul-Nnovo; but Iho Hovorwiguty of 
Turkiy uvor thivc torritoriea has boon always ilL'iuitod by Auatriti 
ou.l it Wiis mloil to tbo latter power in ISaSt 

'I'Jic prwinco is very luouiitainuUK. Tho lliiuirio Aina ontor it on 
tlio wt'Mt at tho aourtica of tho L'niia in Mount Ssihor, ninl running from 
uorth-wost t<> Moiith-eaet, through tho length of tho province, and 
ueiwly XKindlelto tho Adriatic, fi-oin which tlioy are fromfiO to UO inilua 
distant, form the watershed betwivii tliat seaiui<l tho Save. Numoi»u8 
olfshootA fntiu the main range ilividc the surface into a great iiumhcv 
of soeundary valleys and basins, generally t>f small oxtout, with tho 
exception of the plain of hiviio, which lies botweon Uiu main rango 
and tho l*r'>lo,:h MoiiuLaius on tiie south-western border. t)n the 
Rouihoi'U border t!i.> otf^hoot called the L'iessiori MoutiUvins seimnitos 
liostiiii fo <.11 Montenegro, while the ctvst of tho IJinarie Alps, farthur 
e.a.rt. forms tlic dividing lino <>11 the side of Albania. Thu iiortheni 
slope of tiiv- IHiririe Alps is still more ruggeil than tho itoiitliern; it 
is also furrowed into a far greater iiumher of glens and valleys; and 
thciv <4 little level ground of any eonsideralilo extent, except in 
few jil.-.c-s along the l.nver courses of tho rivew and on the right bank 
of the S.»ve. Tlie stri.anis too are very iiiiiiierous on tho iiortlioru 
slope, and the iiioiintatiis in general are eoveix’d with magnitioent 
foivst-i aii>l rich iiasturv's, so that there an: few countries of Kumpo 
which can vie with 13 wnia Proper in beautiful iiatiinil seeuery. But 
oil tin; Adriatic slo]iu tho movmtiiins an> in most pailx bare and n>eky; 
tho vegetation is cheeked in winter and spring by impetuous winds, 
and ill siiniiii-'r by a scoi-cliing siiii, tho ell'eet of whieh is hnt slightly 
alleviated liy iicavy dews, end with the exoi'ptiou of tin: Xaivnla and 
tho r>Istritxa tlie rivers are all small, and miuiyof themdis.appcar cither 
I'lartially or totally fii»ui view in their -Humo thnuigli u e.aleaivous soil. 

The ]>ri!ieipal rivers of tlio jiriioiie'c nia! the J)riii, or Dritin, tin 
Bosiia (which gives iiamo to thu eyaU-tt tii • Verbil/ai, luul the L'lina, 
all fe.ilers of the Sa\a-; and the Nareiita, whieh uirries oil' thu dmin* 
ugi' of the .Vdriatie .dopo. 

Tile Drinu ri->es in tlio lUnnrio Alps near X. lat., and runs 
northw.anl between tho districts of Jeui-Bazar iitid Ti-avnik to near 
4-1^ N. Lat., wlieiiee t<i its mouth iii the Save, alMiut :3ll miles below 
Zwomik\tlio eliief towu on its left bank), it separatos I'nisuia fn>m 
Serl.ia, It receives numerous feeders on b<ith baiik.s, and in its lower 
Oxuivo is a d>‘e]i and rapi<l river; in its .'saiids |iartioles of gold arc 
fouiiiL The whole course of the Ihina ii about luile.a in length, 
iu.d it runs geiieinlly hotwtH-n high hills and mountains, witli tlie. 
exception i>f about ten mihsaliovc its mouth, whei’o it skiris tlio plain 
of OrlovojNilio. At the month of tlie Driiia is the iiuaiMiitiiie statiou 
of Kiiesu, on the Serbian fiide of tho river; and on thu .Austrian shore 
of the Save is a fortress al.—f called Ibuisa. 

Thefrom whii.-h tho eyalct is named, is furnied by several 
small str-Miii-s tint i.-<-:ue fr->iii M'liitit Ivan, a siinimit of the Diuitric 
Alp^. to tlie s-ujlli of tlie city of iJ >sua-Serai. It als.i ruu.4 or Tatlo;!' 
ruabes iiortiiwai^l, and for inure than two-thinls of its ciurst* Ix'tweeii 
piu^idlel lines of liill.4 “featht'ivd \ritli tix-es to their Humiiiit.s.'’ it is 
cros.S(.il liy a briilge at Zeuitxu. el.ewhcro liy ferrios or cauioe.s. l>u 
eiiierging from the hilly region tho IhMiia traverses a plain In many 
jiarts marshy and bi>(^’, ami enters the Save after a couriXi of aliout 
luO tiiile.s. Thu liosiia and the Drina oro navigable some way above their 
mouths hy heavy iiai'ger., and timber is lioated down them to the Save. 

Tho rteii/:</, Virhui-:, or Virlms, ri.ses in Mount Vniiiga, on thu 
liortliern slope of ll,e. IJinarie Al]i.s to the south of Traviiik, and near 
44" X. lat. Its i;<inr.~o is nearly parallel to tliose of the liriiia and lliu 
13onu:t,audfi.irm.s thu ilividhig liuu between tho sanjaks of Travuik and 
Ikinjidiika to its month in tin- Save, bi-low (Irioli-ika, and aliout 
6(1 miles W. fiN>m thu inuulh of thu Bosiio. lli.S!i.ihii!low fctreum. Its 
Valley is feitile, well cnitlvatcd, and abounding in i.>rehanhL 

'riie f'linii ri.^e.s ill 31<iiitit Salsir, which lie.s n little east of Mount 
iJiuiiiu (s5ii0 feet), the culminating point of the Dijiaric Alp.,; it runs 
to tlio iiortli'Wost ns far ns liihnez, whem it swiMipa round to the 
iiortli-iiorth-esiAt, and at Novi, tvhcix: it isjoiiied liy thu Samin, it reaches 
tin; fiMiitiur of Austria, along whieh it runs to its junution with ilic 
Save, abuut ^3 iuili:.s west of L!radi.ska. Tho Uuna is said to lie fi-uiu 
to •Inu f'-et wide, and ti or 7 foot doop, hut is not navigable. 
Prom tlio mouth of thu I .'nna tho Save runs for 120 miles along the 
north of the proviiiei*, and in a diix-ctioii of east by south. Along its 
Course are maguiliceut fure.st.s nnil in parts swamps, which am eaiisuil 
by tlie froiiueiit iuuudatiou.4 of tho river. Tho Savo is navigated by 
Austrian steamlwints. Tho v.alley of the Save is infeated in summor 
au'i autumii by mosquitoes of largo size. 

Besides tho rivers just namcil tlm \Ve.:ti-m Morava and its fuedur 
tho 1 bar ruo iii tho soiith-eiisturu paid; of tlio pruvinoit, the fonuor in 
Huimt Tehei’inen and tlio latter near the Jiiii..tion of tho Oinaric Alps 
with the Balkan, in Mount Scardus, thu Tchar-Uogh, to tho north 
of Penjoriii in Albania. Tho Il«ir flows north-oast, and on emerging 
from the _Alhatii.i ueparatus the }4orhian wuijak of Krukhovatz fn>m 
thoBosuum siuijak of Jeui-Bozar to its month in tiio Westorn Morava. 
It is a shallow atmam, fonhdilc everywhere cxccjit diming the floods 
of winter and spring. The priiiuipid feeder of tho Ibor is tho Kaezko, 
which p n wi ee tno town of Joui-l3azar. 

The A/ontva at first also hus auorthom course for afew miles below 


its source; but soon entering Borbiu it turns oastwanl as fiu* a < 
Kinkliuvatz, whom, being juiniHl by the l•lastonl Morava, tho united 
strciviii Ibiws northward through the oouim of Sorbla on its way to 
join the Danube. 

Tho Nannta rises near 4.^” N. Ink, and flows ui a longitudinal vnlloy 
between two parallel rouges of tho Diuario Alps, and in a uortli-vvwt 
dirootioii to Oritixxihatz liiear 43'* SO'), and thou abruptly turning 
southward it p.assos Mostar, whom it is spanned b}' an luicioiit briilgo. 
ilolow Mostoi* tlio river bends rapidly to tlio south-west, luid bruakiiig 
tlimiigh tho Pmlugh Monutiuiis urussos Austrian I lalinatin ami uiitcrs 
thu Adriatio by tlio chiuinol of Noroubi, behind tho [leninsula of 
Sabioncollo. 'rho valley of thu Nuronta is very fertilo, but in many 
parts iiiamliy and oxtmmely unhualtliy. 

Bosnia has m> lakes of any impurtiuico, tho liugest being iho Mns- 
tarska Bluto, west of Mostar. It eontaius a iiuuiliiT of inuieral springs, 
among whieli the Isillis of Nuvibazar and Biidiiiir, and the acidulous 
waters of Lepenieziv or Kisi’liat, tire mo»t in mpnti*. 

CVimidr, *’cji7, ami Product *.—The eliiiuite is on iho whole teinpornte. 
Winter however eoiiitiicnee.s txvrly and a givat dtad tifsiiow falls,'whieli 
lies on tho lowlands for iiiaiiy weeks. In suiniuer the heat is moderated 
by oceasioiial huavy falls of rain. Wheat is hat-vested in July, ami 
gra]io.s am ripe in August. The air is generally Iiouilhy at all seasons 
except in the lowlauils along tho Save, thu llosnii, and Iho Nareiitiii, 
wlu-re marsh fevers prevail in aulumn and summer. Tlio <hy nipping 
Borra, or north-castor, is prevalent on tho Ailriatio slopo e-siteelally. 

The soil of 13o.siiia is in general of a rocky and slimy niitui'.', 
adapted r.ithor for mariiig eiittlu than luising gitiiii; somo i»irU of it 
however, [larLiculimly the plains niid valleys near the rivers, nm very 
)»roiluctive. Tlie level lauds twhere them iim any) and tlio lowor 
slopes along tho rivers, especially in tho \:dley of tlie ilisiia, are very 
fertile, and in generil well eiillivatini. In tlio basin of tlio Bosna tlio 
wheel-plough is used tliuwn by six nxf'ii. Wheal, barley, miii/.e, and 
r)’e arc tho chief coi-’i emiJ-s. Peas, Ihiiiiis, flax, am.1 tohneeo aro eiilti- 
vated. Krnit is very iibinKl'int; tlio elieslinit aiiil uiullsTry aro 
eommoii. Pnini tho plum a species of bramly is made, and a luscioiia 
liquor, termed in'kims, i.s extivicted from the pi*ar. 'J’lie wiii-'s aro 
strong and tiery, hut owing to ignorance of th>* arl of inakiiig them, 
they will not keep; tho Ixi.sl am iiiadu in tho euvimiis of Mostar and 
Jeni-Bazar. 

Tile liighlaudsand monutains of liusnlaaro so den-sely covemd with 
fomst^ns in many parts to form iiiipcnotr.iblo wilih-rnesses; tho trees 
of which they aro principally' conqsisoil am 111 .* oal;, liecnh, pine, fir, 
lareii, ami lime. Tli-- timber-trees am of tlio most iiiagiiifieeut growtii, 
and if there wel'O iiioaiis of transit Bosnia eoiilii furnish ship-huilding 
timber for all the navies of Kuropu; a.s it is, laigu qiiaiitilies am 
lio.ited down the iJriiia, the Savo, and the iJanube. 

Tho Bosnian woods uboiiud in wilil tiuiiiials -deer, boars, bears, 
wolves, lynxes, ami foxi's; ami liiintiiig is a favoiirito uooupatioii. 
Tim brcisl of lior.ses is slnnig ami hanly; tliey are also iidiiiiivd 
for tbeir beauty, but in iiio.st bn-ods thu lieiul is considutvil to he 
proportionally too liigi*. I.argu herds of fluu cuttlu am kept, mid 
bulioek.s form a consider.ablu article of Busniiiu export. iSutlalooH 
are fed in the sa:ijak of Jeni-ljazar. Many of the sheep have (qiright 
wlmling horns, and eoarso knotted wool, and am of large size. Uoata 
am eotiitnuu; swine am fed in vast iiitmliei's, and poultry is abundant 
everywhere. 'I'lu- rivers alioiind with fish. Mneh honey is made. 
(Janie is i>luuliful, and liawkiiig a favourito sport. 

Thu ]ir(iviiiee of Bosnia iihoiimls with uiiucnd.s, but tho Turks havu 
not allowed thu develuptiiuiit of tiiis Boureo of wealth, (luld, silver, 
imu, quieksiher, leiul, coal, ami salt aro fuiiiid at viU'ious points. Tlio 
niouiitaiii.4 round Busua-Sorai ouiitain gold ami silver; and in a 
forest uenr Triiviiik, tho exeavatioiis of thu celebrated guhl iiiieo of 
llatiiizza (litenilly signifying gold in tlio Bosnian tongue) aro still 

■ible. Them are silver iiiiucs near Smlainiiza on tJio iJrina, Kriiiiiia 
on tho L'litia, and Kamongriul within a sliort distance of tho Verfms. 
ImiMuiiies am workisl in the vicinity of Itusiia-Serai hy gipsies, who 
ha VO a uuiuher of smithies, in whieh hocsu-sliuos, nails, locks, iri>u- 
pluti.'s, ami othor warns aro iiiKuuftwtiimd; smno iron is also nvisiHl at 
Vakiiji, Stiui Maidiui, Komengrad, and a few other points. A loiui 
iiiluu is Worked in tho neighhonrhuod of Zvoriiik. 'rhem ore lino 
qiuirrios of fmestuno and luill-stoucs, alaboster, and marble. Thu 
most ivuiarkable of tho salt springs am at Upper and Lowor Tiizlain 
thu valluy of iho Sprossa, a fuoder of tho Bosiiii. 'J'ho wator is drawn 
fmm tho woUs, wltiuh am fiU fuct deep, by means of a windlass lUid 
buckets and then boilud in small flat cauldrons. 

Bosnia possesses somo iiiconaidcrablo manufactures of leather and 
cooTHo woollen stufls. Cnunou-balls am inanufacturud at Koinuiigrtul, 
and powder at Bihauz, Ustrovaez, and Banjaluka; fire-arms, swonls, 
and Biiiidl warn at Bosnu-Horai', l^ujiduko, and Mostar. In Mostar 
i laiiiu.'ious blades also aro moilo. 

'i'ho exixirts of Bosnia cumiiriso wool, honey, ami wax, goats* hair, 
hidus, morocco and othor leather, timber and artiulos uiiido of wood, 
worstud euverlhls, soldiors* cloaks, horso.s, homud u.attla, sheep, goats, 
swine, poultry, mineral wator, pitch, and otlwir dumestio pri^uoo. 
Thu iiuiKirts consist of linens, woollens, silks, cotton goods, glass-ware, 
flax, steel-ware, paper, tin, load, copper, and iron-wares, quicksilver, 
drugs, indi^, colonial produce, Ac. The principal seats of trndo ore 
Bosno-Boml, Zvonuk, Banjaluka, Mostar, and Borbir or Turkisii 
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Ortwlmkii. The rondn nrelmil and almont iiniKiHHiiblu oxcscpt fur homcf, 
OH in the enno throughout tho Tiirkinh tpmtririiiB. Th« princijinl and 
1ii‘Rt r<Mul in tlint from Brod through Trovitik, and Ihoiico to Bunua- 
Scra'i and Countniitinoplo. 

Tho inliahitantn of ItOHnia (!rifn]>oBud of Bonniakn, ScrhH, Croatia 
kinrlnokn and Moiituiicgrinn (principally nitiuilod in tho i«anj<ik of 
Hunsek), Tiirkn, who oro nottlcd in nliniMt cvory town, and likewine 
ptinplo oxoliinivoly tho dintrict of Kliucz in tho vidloy of tlie Hanna, 
AriiicnionH, a fuw Oreckn, and liinlly, Jews. Abont half of the popular 
tinn, inclinling a large uumlair of tho IlcMiuuka and all the Turkn arc 
Miihatninednnn. Tho roat of the population in jirotty equally divided 
into C'ntholicH luid follow’cni of the (Iroek (Miiirch, tliu forinur alightly 
preduniinating. Tiio nninber of Jewn ami Armi'nintm In nninll. 

The civil odniiniatmtioii i»r lioaiiia in on iho name footing on tluit of 
tho other oyalotx of tho Turkinh doininionn. It in govci-ned by n 
Vizir, who rcHidcn at Somievo, to whom tho gowniorH of the nix 
aniijukH are Riiboixliiiuto. ITi'nKKY.] 

hivinima and 7V»m(».—Tho hh’alet of Bonnia incluilcn, 1. TurVM 
whiuh lien butwceii tho Vi.*rbilzii and the T^tiiia and foniin tin; 
Miiijak of ISaiijidukii. 2. /lowiiViwliieh coinprinuH tho territory 
between thu Verliitxa and the Driiiii, the Save and 1h«! enatof the 
Diiiaric Alps, and in divlde>l iiit<j tim'e nnnjaks: Truvulk, SroheiDik, 
mid Zvornik. 8. Jftrztr/urina or JltKfk, whieh litw to tho ooiilh of 
tho two preceding, and is Ronieliincs cadkil Turkifh Dnliniitin. 4. 
Jtni-liiiznr or Nuvi-Jinsnr, which wan laki*ii from Serbia in 1815, and 
now formn a nnnjnk of Bounin. Tho tionjuk of .leni-Biiwir wan formerly 
enlKtl Ihifitiii it i.s naid fiviin the Itacna or Ibiezko, nafcitlurof tho lljar. 

1. Ill Tiirkinh ('ronti.'i, uln<j csilleil Kriiiwt, tho chief town in 
Jhtnj’tliihi, whii’h in nitiiiilcd on tho left Iniiik of tho Verbilzii, 3.‘J 
inilen iilxive its mouth in the Have, 4S loil-'s N.W. fniiii 'rniviiik, and 
hnn about Siliiii inhiibitanta. Tho town eoiitniiis 40 monqiien, nevcral 
trollegen, tw«i iiathn, a huge giinpiiwder niaiiiif;u-tory, and ncvernl 
biuuuirn. It in di‘fi'iid«»I by a strong citiulel, liih’H", CO iiiilon W. 
fWiiu Bniijahikn, on an isliind in tho I’lina, in a f>rii:ill town rif uboul 
8000 inhabituiitn but of great iiiqiortiiiici* for itn fortiticatioiis and its 
pnnition clone to the Aiislriau frontier. Amdlier foitivnn of great 
iinpoitiiiicc i.i Grndishi or Jit rbir, which in nit.iiiiteil on the right bank 
of tho Save, opposite to tho Anntrinii foidivna of Alt-Umdiska, 8ii 
luilcn N. finin ISaiijabikn.' The foitifications coii.-int of ]<ain]inrtn and 
a citadel. About 28 miles \N'. fiNim (biuliska ntiiiulnllic fortified town 
of Duhirzu or ItauhUzn couimaiiiling the ]uis;'ngi> of the TTiimi. Tho 
town wan taken, nftirnlong iv«lslain'e, l>y tlic Anstriana in IT-SS; 
]Kipiilation, OonO. Juirza, a walled town defeiidoil by a citadel, 
aitiiatuil cm tin* left bank of the Verbitzn, .-md near itn oudhienoe with 
till! I’licvii, is a niindl town of -.bital :fnnu jiilinlijtnnta This was 
forim'rly an iiiiportaiit ]ihico. A lai'ge quantity of e.altpetiv i-s 
inaniifaetiiiviL Tliu town was taken after a strong roaislauco by Omcr 
l*asha from iho itiniiian iina]r,p*iits in tin' R]iriiig of 

2. Ill Bosnia I'l-oper the chief iowiia aiv J!oss.\-SKR.ii; Thavxik, 
population nlsMit 10,(10(1, exclu'ive c»f the giirrisoii whieh sometimes 
lininbors $000 men; Si’i-hmiik, a sniidi phieu fiS uiiies N.K. fniin 
Tinriiik, nilnatod iinifing hills whieh enntain rieh nilver-‘ivs; and 
Xroriiik or /niwai/*, wliieh in built oil a narrow atrip of land on the 
left b.iiik of the Itrina, Rb miles N.K. fi'oiii i:onn;i Semi', un<1 linn ubniit 
flOOO iiduibilniitn. Thin town in waiied and fiirtiier defendeii by a 
foitn-sn nituiited on a steep liill above tlio town ; it contains fiovenl 
mosipien, Calliolie and (iixvk ehurehes, and earrit's on a consideinble 
comiiiunxi w'itli Belgimla Home of Iho lioniie.s iiiv large and 
HuriMondiHl by giirdeiin. f.iiTg'' qnantijiicn of timber and iinvwoml 
niM floated down the Drina, (lie Save, and tlio DnnulK? from Zvornik. 
There are silver-lead iiiiin's in tho iieighlHuirliood. 

Tho towns just eiininerated ^with the exception of Bonna-H.^'i-.ri) 
give iinmen to the amijnks iuti> whieh Bosnia l*roitcr is divided. 

Among the other towns we iiotieo tho following:— liklinn, 20 miles 
N. from Zvomik, in tho jtlaiii of Orlovopolii*. in the north-east of 
thu province, is a town of alxiut 8000 inhabitants, the majority of 
whom ni-o Turks. Tho houses iiru nliiiost nil built of woi-hI. There 
aro however a fuw good inniisioiiH, suvuml mosques, and n large khan. 
To tho West of thu town lies a very hilly well-wiMMled conutry. 1in.nl, 
a forii'uss on tho nght bank of tho Save, facing nn Ansf ri.ati town nml 
fort of tho aamo niuiiu in tho military frontier. There is some tnule 
between the two places in raw hidos, wool, cotton, &o. f pjirr and 
iMwrr Tudtt, two oiljocont towns, faiuons for their s.alt-s]>rings, niv 
Hitnatiud near tho Hpnissa, a suudl tributary of the Bosna, 68 miles 
N.Jil. from Tmvnik. Lower Tiizla is the lai^r, and h.as a population 
ertimnted at .SflOO. It is Bummndeil by old walls niid a ditch. t>ii a 
rising ground in tho ociitro of tho town is nii old castle, now dis¬ 
mantled, which commands a flue view of the town and tho woisleil 
hills that inclose it. The town itsolf consists of an assemblngo of 
dark woudm honscsi, relieved only by an old konak or jvahu'o, or 
by tho white and slender minarets of tho moscpiea. Tho iiiHiirree-tion 
of the Botmiuk Turks in defence of their feudal piivilcges, whieh were 
invaded hy the intiiMluetiou of the I'luisimat, commeneed at ISiria in 
^tober 1860, Iqr the insnigeiits seizing tho arms and ammunitioii 
in tlie oastlo to bo used ugiiinst tho aiiltau’s troops. Tho cmiiitiy 
wost of Tnzla is ocoupieil hy tho high Tavortiik range, which extends 
to the Bosna. ^ Tuzla gives title to a (Irtiek bishop. VrciwcfiiJt, a small 
town of 2000 uthnlHtaiit% ii iaij^Kirtaiit os couuuauding the valley of 


niciiir/sins 
.a r»jcl:y pfj- 
Jii tli<! late iii;iiiri'ccti'>n "f tko 


tho Bc>ann, and a defile tn which it gives name in tho 
Wfstwai^l. It is dcr,’:iib:il liy an <iM esL-th-, which ci'«v/bh ( 
iiKiillory 800 feet. iitiijVK tJic ri\ir. Jn tin! laic iiisiirrci 

Moluimmedait liosriiaks against the rultan, (tmer I’asha fought two 
rharp ncUotis with tho insurgents in.:ir Vr.'i! -Ii k. 

3. Ill tho Hiiiijnk lit Herzegovina, or ibiv.ek, tho chief town is 

S/uafar, whiuh is hitiiatcfl ou tlio Nareiitii, in 48 'zi' N. lat, I"' S8' 
K. long., and hns alsmt 0000 inhabitants. H riaiei- on b,jili banks 
of tlic river, wliich are nnitol by a stone bri<Jg..- ..f a .-ingle .'iruh. 
'ilia houses are built of stone and roofeil wj^i slat... Tie., \ iv.'.'i i.s 
incIoKixl b^' battlemeiitcd walls. It is faieon.K fi>r tiic liieiiufe.fire of 
■sword-bluilea and otlnT warlike w«iipon.». (VJl.-, hi*]. v.< ■>!, 

fniit, wax, and wine arc tho princijsil i(ein.s in the of the 
which is (smsiderable. J^nhigne, 45 miles S. by K. frfiin i- a 

imali biwii, defcinlcd by a square c<mrt flanked l.y four tiwcr-s. It 
gives title to a Catholic bishop. Lienu, or ///lu/'o, a town of 
inhabitants, 5ii milea N.AV'. from Moetar, is situatc.l at tlic la.-c of 
Moiinl i.inbaska, and on the eustem .side of a ravine, in the h It - 1:1 
tjf which the Bii.iritza a feeder »if the Narenta flows. On the nor'h- 

• iwt of the town is a i-f.-ries of h< ights whieh join the j-lat -an <if 

Kciqiris, whidi lies on the so>ith hiilu of Mount t.'/eniagora, and 
foniis tin* most soiitiiein part of Turkish Croatia. I.ivnt, is il< f, i.ded 
by .a wall flankeil with towers, and aUo by a (tfistb-. 'flic J!i.-tri*z'i i.i 
>qsuinuil at Liibno by a rtoue bridge of five an h's, ovi r which >liu 
ntiid to the Au.stri'iii ]>r'>vinees is carried. Tin* plain of I.ubji-,. lyin.; 
ladwocii the I’rob.igh MotiiiUiiiis on the eriiitl'-we-'t ni.d. the 
ridge »if tho lliiiiirii: Alj>s ••n tho other, i-. al out :ji'i ]•-!," an.l 

miles wiile; it is w>-ll w’ateivd by tho Tiistritza .'ii»d ."oTre.* o*li,-r 
-trcains, which niv subject to eo]j'i*ierabIe floo I - in wuiter and -j'ling. 
Tlia ]i1:iiii jirod'iee.j alnirid-iiitly c-th and }.:i'-luri ; the .ilivo i.- ee.iti- 
vateil; other fruits are s.-ai’c*:; horned cat'.k r ml hor.-os aio ii'.in* r-UiS. 

4. Ill the sanjiik of Juni-Baz-ir tlie eh' -f town i-: J’ iii-nn: >i\ or 

X'ln-ltiizar, wlii-h i.s .-il'iiateii on tho Ifiezki', a ft‘..Ii-r of tlio ll.ar, 
I3u miles fiitiii B,i.'na-.'<er;ii, ;iiid h.is al '■■>110 inh d i^.-ut.-, 
many of whom are di’seeiatiii’s of a colonv fri>:i'i J{ •.•us.i. Tie. f--wii. 
whieh gen**rilly .'-j'eakiiig is a lilthy clf etion •■f h-A cl.-c •n.-*r c*-'‘I 
witli tiinlar and mud, is eomm indcl by a Cifitle . 1:1 n lu '.l t 

in the cciitn*. Tho niu.squcs, 17 iu number, end the i-le p,- in tin 
leizaar, niv the only objects worth nnmiie' bi-idi • the e.iJiJ.-. Au 
iiuporlaiit market for various ivaro.? i.s held l:«re, the iti'..-!*.j, i..'ug 
ceiitpil b<'tw(-en Albania. Si'rbi.i. Bi riii.'i. and M< ;,t, i.i.uo. The 
T!iu.'hb'rtirlioo*l «if .Icui-I''.T.'.:ir i» firtile arid well euitli,-.•ed. The 
Kae/k.a ami it.s feeders dri\e .-everrd mills. In tl..* war.- 1 ■♦w-. n the 
Herks niid Turks Jeni-l’a/:ir w:!.s burnt by the foni«r. Tl.e ••ifly ..ther 
p!:uv wtiiih iiifiitioiiu'.g in tl;e siinj ik b li’i. ,7.-yi-ird. on i.',,, I).-;,.;., 
whii-h has ab-uit 3''"''.' inh -bitauts. and i- d, f. !i.|e.i l.y a ••roi'g e..'*;e. 

The eastern bosnidaiy of the sTiij k of .leni I’.-i/.ar r-.u- el • 

Ilmr to its month Jii tin* Mi'nius; tin nee smith-we-t f-r .-iv.r.d < 
along the ereft of the Brnsnik M.uiiitairis : it then .-••.vee:i'r-eiei t..i 
iiortli-we.-t .•e.Ti-'.s the ^lalibor .Mountain- ;ir.il tl.e riv.-r !. • 1 

tho Wot of whieh it fellows the Htelatz Mountain!. (■> T;e.«r 1J' N. 
where it strikes th.- Drina. 

The town- of iMisnia ami of snii’e c.ther p:ii*ts ,if T:irk»-y ale 1 iidt 
round some eomuiaiiding point which i- (K;*-.ijii,.i by a kind .-f f. f‘re.-s 
and geiii-ndly by the lioii-*-« < f tho Tuikbh p-irt th- p- jiuj..;'.. n ; 
this central pan of tho town. e'.ri”esiioT! ling t .the tri-eek .ler. p. 1 -. is 
eallcl in Tiukbh * Kale.'in Slav.'ui.ui ;ilii 1.' 
is hiiilt the tnidii:.; p.irt of the tomi. iiil.abl’e.l •■lii< ;iy by t hii 
ami .lew.s, an.l di.'tiiigiii.she 1 in .‘si.i\oni-in ' ' 

Tnrki-h * Bnza-ir.* 'fliis part «.f t!:e (■■ 
wall.-- and gate-', which .an- .-hut at night. 

* paliinka,’ or snliiirb, inhabited by tl:.- l.>we-t i-i.h-r.- 
I'ipoios. The suburb is s.itT.'iiii.h'!i by a 
.Siine of the towns however h.ivo-mly tw.i. some ..uly otj, 

■ livisious, and tin yari* then distii.Luiislied by the e-irri-p. 
ihitsiiio and coni}>letely snrn>nndi!i{.' the town a ei'U'i.!.’i!d 
neoiquetl by Uie eei.iotoiy. 

The rMisiiiau vill.i;e-.'whieh tire inlnbit.sl nsi-iMly by Sl.ati nif.n 
t'iiristians and in many in.-taiiees by pe .ple of the s.:nii*kiii .in.lnMiio. 
!iiv .■“elf-goveniiiig. They elect a .''taiv.-ldii. «>r hea 1. who tn ats with the 
mliniiiistrative .and fise.il o'.iieers .if tho snli.aii, diivoT.-. th.' .tgri.-ult e.r 'l 
operations i>f the e.niinmnity, reeeivis the e.iiitribution- ^levit-l <>:i 
each head of a family in pinp>trtion to hb ineoniei f.. r the jv.uy-t'..' of 
jMiying the taxe.s imposod on the villagt', and d«vide.'* j’etty ditl.-renees 
aiiiiiiig the iH’asaiitry. The Stare hill is a'>itted byau ih v*i\l e.e.ua il, 
and if liis i*oiidnet is not appoved of ho is dej'o.-uti. in town- a!-.> 
llie .-irliscms ('.•nn gnild.s, are giitomed by laws of their owu de p-eu; 
and iilvy a St.aro.-t. or cleete«l chief, v ho i» n-sj-.iisibh' f r the g’uJd ( , 
iho aiithorities. In Bi>sna-Sorn< the Star.'i-fs of the ’irti-ms .-.ii.! t!.. 
Stan*shins of the ngrieultnral part of the ju'pu’.at ion f.rii.'rly 
jmis.si's.'ChI gre.at priviK'ges, the most sinynh’.r of which w:.» the 
tofonvthe vi/.ir of the piMvimv never t.* reiaaui 1 . 1 .Te tl. s:; 

•lays within their walls, end the prixileg-* oC eoi:!i»h.:ii::i}: if • 
ngiiinst thu vizir to the corps of .l.-inir.iri.'s at (.'.•n-t.« :thi ••■'e. 
tile new systomof adminjstratiiui most ' f ih.irtmniuaro - i 
swept away, but the fonu sUU roniaiijs, an 1 tin* resm -' 'm 'i.- 
the population atill elect and obey their Stawds au-l ■'luus. 
Uiatvrkud Skitch, —Bosnia waa iucludcd in I'ueiijit Ihimionia. Tho 
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BOSSINEY. 


M 


Botminkn, who nni tiimtiunuil in Byzautino histoi^' nntlcr ihe uamo of 
ButHiimki, weru the tir<«t i>f the Slavish trilN's that si'tUed in the 
Ka»tL>rn oiu|>iiv. They weiv guvurned by petty chiefs, fi’etiuoutly at vrai* 
with one niiolhcr. In the nihUUo ogee tlto cnnutry was tributniy autiie- 
tiiniH lu Hungary, and aomctimes to Serbia, until Twarkto, Ban of 
Bosnia, a brutlier-in-law of Lonl*, king of Hungary, was proclaiiued in 
liiTd king of IU)auia,Racsia, and romoriii. He wiu defeated in 13S9 by 
the Turks at the battle of Kossuwo. and soon after became a vassal of 
the sultan, with wlnist* tcn'ibiry Bosnia was finally iucorpor.atod in 
1403, ttm 'years after the capture «if Constantinoplo. The Bosniak 
nobles, in onler to retain their seignori.al rights and fendal ]n ivileges, 
reiionnceil l'hri»tianity for the Ivomn, and some of the peasants 
followed tlii'ir cxaiiijile. To the diirerenco civated by the feudal i 
systiuu betwi-eu the loixl and his vossids was now eupenulded Hint I 
cniisis] by diiK’ivnee of religion, which was greatly cnibiitcred by the , 
f-in:itie:d iiitol-'Kineo of renegades and their descendants. In no other . 
jKirt of the Turkish ciiipin< was there such a wide rli.asin between the | 
two cla-!.ses of the iMipulntioii; ainl the history of Hosniii for now ! 
nearly four cvntiii-ies presents a long coiitinned oppression of the | 
('liristiaii rnyas. The govoniment of the late sultan Mahmud, desirous 
to extirpate the feudal system - tlie only obsbudo to the nmalgiiiiuitioii 
of the population -at hwtt iiiti'rpusoil to protect thu Clu'istiiuis from 
their Mohammedan oppressors, wli.» roseiitiiig tho interforciieg raiaod 
the standard i>f revolt. The iusurreotioii was suppressed after nineh 
slaiigliter. In 18:21 a vigorous but unsuccessful ellort was mtule to 
destroy the power of tho iSipnliis, and from that time forwaiH thu 
proviiieo has been until very hitely in a stjite t»f anwby. lu 
an energetic goveriinr. Veiljihi I'ashii, was svmt to Bitsnia, and ho 
ci>mmenceil his govenimeiit liy Himoiiu. ing that the Christians should 
1 lieiieeforwartl be treated ns the cipials of the Mussulmans. I'hc 
milii.iry begs .and ka]>it.ini, whose tNlfiees hiul boconio hcreditui'y, weiv 
veiiuoed, and civil seiwniils noniinnte 1 in their room. This eliango 
Was first toixde in the saiijak i>f IkiujnliiV.a, lint hiul not yet cxtemled 
to ^-be rest of Ikisnia iit the death of the snit.aii M.diiaud—an event 
which iv-auiiii!ited the courage and the hoi-es of the tSi)xdus. But 
the promulgation of the H.atti Sherif of (Jul Haiu^ contiiiuing the 
T.iu>.iui:,t, or relbrnied ciinstitiilion of Turkey, aiiil the nmioyanue 
isiuscs! by the fiseid air.ingeiueiils inherent in the new system, ilmve 
the Sip.'ihis (who hail Ih-cii j'revionsly exempt from taxes) to ilcsjic- 
ratioii. Tho repre.^eubitive of tho vi/ir was driven from Bosna•Serai, 
ai'd the vizir liiiu-solf wjls disloi1;;e*l from Traviiik ami «diliged t'l take 
n-fii.^* in the inuiuilains we.stwaiiL But having uollectc-l the -lUOi.) 
regular tro.ips dispersed over the province lie met tlie iSipahis, 
slnuig, near the town of N'iU-s/., and defualed them afteh a 
ilesjxTiito strui'gle. The ivla-l.s ivlreated to llusna-Serai, wliieli was 
iiniiieiliately biockoiled by the vi/ir ami uompollud to surivuder. 
The k'iulei's wi-re tixeouted or banislusl. Thu country was piMiified; 
but the m.'W systi-m was not yet esUbUshud, iiur \vei\i the feudal 
privilc-'i's foigottcn. 

The li.-<c:d burdens fell chiefly upon tho rayas: the S'pahis, n.s 
before stated, and all Mohumiiiedans pusse.sriing property only iii 
t-iwiis jinid nothing. The tiihc.s (which were paid u]ion all agi'ifail- 
tiirai pixiduce) ami the customs were fanne-l, ami the feml.al clii-'f.s 
geui-inlly became farmciv, c.Y;iutiug moro thiiu their due from the 
r:'.yu.s,.w'li» also {Kiiil the usual (loll-tax. lu case of insurrcirtion in 
the j.fiivineo the fiimier of taxes w:i.s exempted from ]i:iyiiient to the 
vcutiid goTiirmneiit, and !icciinlin;dy the feudal chiefs had a strong 
interest in k'.-oping the provinvi! in u state of revolt. The now .‘•yslcm 
couhl not Work well in such a state of things. 

In liibS Tahir T’nsha was sent as giivcnior general to Bosnia, with 
instructions to make one great clfurt to .•.-lidilislithn I'uii/.imat. After 
many artful inlrigiius to cU'eet the reciil i-f this able ]i.isha liiul failcil, 
the feiiilalift ys.-rty bnike out into ojicu rcladlion iu Tarki'h Croalia 
in l.'siy. The vizir wlni luarclied against them to tho irnna was 
ilefeat<*d at Biliae/, aiul rutin'ng to Travnik died of vexation and 
cholera. Th<> sultan's guvcmincnt, tlu.-n oeuupieil with tlio nfi'.iirs of 
thti'liiingariaii rcfirmcs. took m> steps for tho rcdiietioii of the Bosniak 
r,'t‘»ds till April l,S.in, when Ouxer i*a.sha mode hi.-; .'ippearaiieo in tl.c 
lifovima-, giiiiieil two battles at Vramluk on tho Bo.-uiii, and signally 
(Icferded iri.bOo jvbjas, who Were entrenched <in the hill of Viitshiak 
near 1 )i-rlH-'it. Alter this defeat the chiefs Hcdtti Austria, tho Sljialds 
dispersed, and llo->nia Proper was raducud to obedience. But iu 
tin* Kraiiia the strii;'i.de was nuiro ohstinato. The fortress of .bdczii 
bail to be taken by Omcr Padia, after a skilful and bravo di-f.-inro; 
that of (jiil Hissar, nituuteil on an islainl in tho Verbas ivns stormi-d by 
iJervi.di Pasha in the rjiring of IS.'il. Tho subiiiission of the didfri<-ts 
of Banjaluka and Kline/ followed those haocosses; but tho rebels, who 


rights by accepting tho laiizinutt. At Kos-:ai‘itza accordingly they wero 
again ntUcked and again defeated; and thu district north of tho 
Hanna made its subiuission. A short but iiiterosting campaign 
followc«1 on tho Uiinii, in tho uoighbourliuml of Biliocx and Kni|m, 
and the masterly passage of that river in tho fiicc of a ataroug rcliel 
force put an end to the rebellion. 

Bosnia has no iiitercourso with Serbia o/cept at ono or two points: 
a Htrict quarantine is maintaiiiud idl along tlio Serbian frontier. 

{Fnatier Land* nf tht Chrutian and the Turk, London, 1853.) 


BO'SPOKIJH, often iucorroctly written BOSPHOKIJH, is a puro 
Orack word (Rrfinropas): according to mythologiual tradition it doriviw 
its immo from the iawaago of lo over ono of thu straits so callml whon 
ahe was tuivicd into a cow (iEsch. 'Prom.' 735); the lh>s{iorus m tlmn 
explained lit-urally signifying * tho passage of tho cow.' Two straits 
ai« montioned by Qruck and Boinau wriUira under tliis name. Uiiu 
sonmtiiuea called the Channel of Conetantinofile, in Turkish Jloghan, 
unites the l*rommtis, or Hon of Marmara, to the Black Hco. Tliis 
narmw chniiiiid was often callixl tlie 'niraeian Bosporus, by way of 
distinction from the other nntncil the kUiiimeriau. 

The (linimeriau Bosporus, now variously iinmoil the Htrait of Kallh, 
YcuikaUS or Kertseh, is the narrow passage which isiinieetH the Pains 
Micotis, or Sea of Azof, with the lUimk Sea. [Azov.] A imiTow slip 
of low and fertile land on thu s-uitlisNist uiiiigiii of the Taiirieit Cher- 
aonesiis, tlm niodoni Crimea, forimid tlioaiiuieiitkingiloin of Bosporiia 
It cxtcmlud alKutt (iO miles iu length, iliivct dislouci*, from TliutMlosin 
or Thoiidosiii, now i<'e<Nio»ia or Kattii, on the west, to Panticnisciiin 
or Itoiporus, now Kert.'%h, on the Strait of Y<-iiikn]<$. Both Theodosia 
and Paiilica(Kuiiiii, tlio capital of this little kingdom, hiol giMs! ports; 
ami betuveii them w:w Nyinplueiiin, whicli also had ng«iod hurbuiir. 
Ikiutienjiieum was a Milesian colony. Ih'sidtw the terribiry already 
describoil tho Creek kind's of Bosponis posses-icd l’hanug->ria, now 
Tmutai'akan, on the iieniiisnla of Taman, which forms Hie eastern 
side of tho Strait of Yoiiikidd; and finally they r•ecm to have iH-enme 
masters of the whole ('rimea. Tho quiuiiity of grain brought from 
the 1V.i.s,ioras to Athens W'lis, atvoivliug to Itemostlieiies ('t'oiitm 
Iji'ptln.') equal tcAdl tlio corn iiiifiurted fiMiii all oilier foreign pliu'es. 

At II later dab.' ihe kiiigiloni of Itisporus forineil (Kirt of the domi¬ 
nions of the. groat MiUiritkites, who is said to have dicil at Paiitiea- 
p:vum. it fell, with all thu rndglibuiiriiig district-*, next iiibi tho 
Iiiinds of the Bomans, who gave it to Phariiaces, the sou of Mitliri- 
dati's. riiarnacei having iiivoitcd Poutus ainl exi'roised groat cruellies 
iowanl-t the Itoinaii citizen.-*, w.*is attacked by •Inliiis Ciesiir and 
ilefeati'<|. He fled to his kiiigilom of liosfMirns, where ho was 
iiiiiiieiliaiely miinleivil, and hi-s throne w'as giviai by the ilietator 
Mithi-Mato-* of Pcni-umim (about 47). This kingd->ni of Bosjiorus 
continueil under the Itoiuaii criiporor-s, but is only known to us from 
the occasional iiitcrferonce of tho t-iesara in tho iioiuiiiatioii of u king, 
or ill attempt-i to ivsturo t-nimpiillity. (Tacit, ‘ Aiuial.’ xii. I.'i-^I.) 
A race of half Hroek, half liarb-iric kings conliniied t*« imssivs tho 
(.‘rimea and Hie neighbouring euasts of tlie Black Seu at lea.-t to Hio 
time *if the Antoiiiue.s, ami the kingdom of Bosporus almoiit survived 
the lloiiiaii Jiiipiro, and «iuly expired under thu ravuges of tlie Huii-s. 

Thu Tiiraeiiui Bosporus is about- 17 miles iu leiigtii, and at its nar¬ 
rowest pirt nliout (itiO yarils nenvs. The g*.-uoral brcailth varies from 
7lHI to lOlMiyard-s; opjiosito the (into of the. Ser.iglio, in (.'<iiistrintinople, 
it extends to 1 lilO yanl.s. It has been often stateii (after I‘liny) that the 
o]iposile shores of the strait are wdUtiii range of tlu; littiiuiii voice, uml 
that from either shore the biitls can be licanl to sing ami Hio ibigs ti> 
Imrk on the other; but the statement is aveiy ipie-stioiutble mie,nlHioiig1i 
tlie buinaii voice at shouting ]iitc'li may soiiieliiui-.s jierIi:i|M Isi iiiado 
t-olHiuud iicro.’d the strait-. It is »ii]>p'ised that the Bosporus has 
been formed by volcanic agency. The rucks on eoeli side consi.st 
of trai'iiytc, or tracbytic cungloiiieratc, prolriidiiig lliroiigli Mint*! nml 
f-).*.silJfcroii.s lime.stonc: they ci>nt:iiii eopjHT niitl aro thcreforo of a 
grcetiir-h colour. TJic strait is diri<le*l into seven nvicliea nr Isiys by 
as ninny promontories, tlie projections on oii» si<1u having a corro- 
spoiidiiig imieiitiitioii on thu oiqiositc coast. 'I'he eiiiTeiit takes a 
ililfriviit dJroctioii in c.och of the .nuveii roaches, and the.re aro curre- 
spiiiidiiig coiiiitvr-eurroiitH in one hidf of thu channel. 

(Stral Ml; llaoiil-Tlochuttp, A utitiu it(-a 0'irc<iura da Jto»ith orcCimmtru n ; 
/tirtiiiuarii of (iW.ik and Roman ({mi/rajthi/.) 

BOSSI.SKY w'ith TIIEVENNA, Coniwall, a borough and inarke'.- 
tow'ii ill the (larish of Tintagel and limidru*) of Lesiiuwth, situatcHl on 
tlie cuast, ill 50'* 40' lat., 4'' 42' W. hnig., «listaiii 25 miles N. from 
Budmiii, and 231 iiiilas W. by H. from Ijombm. 'i'lio )H>pu1ntioii of 
tho (sirish of Tint-ogcl in 1851 was 1()S4, of which iiiiinlH>r however 
the uanil'A of B-is*iiiey ibios not contain a tenth pirt. 'i'lie living is 
a vicarage in tin* archdoncuiiry of Cornwall anil diocese of Exeter, 

The iKitongh of Bossiiiey extends over a ^*at port of the parish of 
'fintagi-l, uml laimprises about 350 English acres. 'I'lio cnirjiuration 
bad a charter from Iticlianl, earl of Curuwidl, brother of Henry 111. 
Bussiiicy enjoyed the elective francliisu from the reign of Kilw’nnl VI. 
until the {lassin;' of the lleform Act, when it was disfrancliiseil. 
Bo-ssiney has n market on 'rhuiwlay, ami n fair, which is now held at 
Treveiina, priuci[sdlv for horned cattle, on the first Monday after tho 
Ihth of October. Tho tuwn-liull is c1ii<*Hy used an a school. Tintagel 
luis bcc'iiiie frequented ns a watering-place, for which it ia well 
adapted. Tlio lounlity is vciy healthy. 'J’he scenery of tho coast is 
4-.xeuoiIiiigly wild and picturesiptu. Bossiney is sitiiaUid on a wihl 
bleak (Hirtuf tho northern coast of Cornwall; but the town appears 
formerly to have lieen of some iiiiiyirtanoa. 

^ Near tUs place is tho ciutia of Tintagel, suppoaod to have been the 
birtii-plncu of the fiunons King Arthur. Bnilt on a high rock that 
juts out into the sea, by which it is nearly mirroundcil, this castle 
must have been a place of oonslderable strength. In Tioland’s time a 
chapel seems to have occupied part of the site of Hie keep, which ho 
calls the diuigeon of St. UMto, alios Ulianna The church of 


n BOSTON. 


Tiiitngel ia siippoflod by LyxonH tu bavo been appropriated to tbo 
obbow aud convoiit of ]*untevni1t in Nonxiniidy, and having come into 
piM^xcMion of the crown, to luivo been giviMi by Kdwnrd IV. to the 
cullegiato olinrch of WiudHor. The dean and cluiptor of Windaor are 
the patrona 

BOSTON, Linoolutthiro, a Roapui-t, market-town, municipal and 
parliauioiitary borough, and the Boat of a Ptair-ljaw Union, in llio 
pni’iah of Boatnn, wapentake of Skirbcck luid partr of Hollaifl, ia 
aituated near the mouth of the river Withaui, in 58' N. lat., 
0“ *2'W. long.; 30 inilra S.S.K. frnin Lincoln, 110 iitilea N. fr<ifii 
Tionduu by mod, and 1()7 iiiilca by tho (li’cat Nortlu-ni rulwi.y. 
Thn population of tlie municipal VHimugh in 1851 %v:ui 11,733; that 
of ike pni'linnienUiry boimigli wan 17,518. Boaton ia govumo<i by a 
corporiitiuii conaiatiiig of 0 alilnrmcii and 18 couiicillor.^, one of 
whuni is mayor; luul ri'tiirna two inemlM-rH to tlic Iiiipiinal rarliaineiit. 
Til.) living ia a vicarngo in the arcliili-aconry and dii>c(*Hu of liiiicolti. 
Boalioii l'i>ni'-Ijaw L'nimi cout!iin!i 28 iiiU'i-ihcM and towinihipa, with on 
anui of i)7.‘25U aerca, aii'l a popiil.-iti(iu in 185 L of 87,077. 

I'lio origin and ancient hiatury of ilo/iton arc oli:iL'urc. Tho great 
ranal or drain, called tho * t'ar-dykc,’ which iiAtciid.a -iD ]nilc<i in length 
fi’oin tho Welland, in tho ixiutli of the county, n<':ir Tiiiicolu, to tlio 
Witham, ia geiinrally atlribiihj.1 to the lioiiia:i.-!. Thu ' Fo.4H-dyko’ ia 
a c.intinnation of tlic ilrain fiMiii Lincoln to th * Trent at Torkaov, and 
apiiii.iiM to hiivi) bi'cii formol about th:; Hfiinu lime, 'i'iiu ‘ Wcatlude,' 
nnoihur aii'-it'iit dr.iiu in the ]i:irta of llollan.l, carric.s otfthu niihiml 
wal.>ri<, by il -< conuniniica'.inn with the Wi-Ilanil at Spalding. The old 
Fva-dyhe i.-! a gri-al bank civcti-d aloi.g the i!iin.-<t,iu oiitcr t'l ivndortbc 
dmin-i rafi- rroni thn iiitliix of tho oci'iuj. The coiinly of LIiiimiIu w.iii 
inclnilc.l In the Jtoin'in province of /•V<(i-<-i CiVJtnri 'nial thei'u 
we!\i rcvcr.il military stations in diirt ront purta of the county. Lin- 
coliiHliiro W!U< a |i.irt of the kingiloin of Mercia during the iicptarchy, 
and l!u.ilon ia lu'licved Ui lie the Yccaii-hn or Jc:iiiiMi>, at whicli, 
ncciinliiig to the S:uou (Ihroiiielo, St. Botoliiii built a nifin.'i.'itery iti 
A.n. 851, which cxhiled till tho county waa invag*',! by tho D:iih*.>, 
A.JI. 87«. 

Little worthy of notice ie recorded of Boston during the early piwt 
of the Noriiiau guvcrmiiont. in tho yaax I'inl when the ‘ iiniii/.icine' 
wiw U'vicil (a duty which was r.iisi'il on the iiftcLuth part of land and 
good-i at tilt) Pcvoral jiorts of I’inglami), Liiiiiloii jiaiit the I:n‘gf>t Riiiii 
(Mhi/.) of any port, iiinl I'iMtou iva^ thn nei-nnil (T'()/.) in amount. A 
great animal fair waa at an i>,Lrly period held at B<.st'iii; it w ■e 
tvsorU'il to from Xorwicli, Bridlington, and t'l.aveii in tlm BJth cen¬ 
tury. Arliclcfi of diva-t, wine, anil groceries forniml jiart of ii.s ci ni- 
inoi*ce. In Tit 1 p.art of Bo.ttiin wa.t deslriiycil byfiiii; aud in l::»i a 
great part of the town and the f iinding <li itriel riiff.-re I fi miii an 
iimndatiun. It was onii of the to\\n.-< appointed by the statn'e of 
Htapic (iTtli Kdward lll.l, wliern tlii>i.laple of wuhIb, leather, Winilft N, 
aud Joiid ithoiihi he hehl. Many inei'>'hant.s from the iiiiporlant com- 
mercial towns of tin: (Vniiii'.eiit rcr>ule.l at Biisbiu tlnriiig this e.irly 
iH'riod; it ulito nuikcd liighnsoiio of the acaports of the kiiigilni.i. 
The ineivliaiits of tho llaiiseatie h.agno iMbibliithcd their guild heix-. 
At tho time when Lelnnd wrote hi.s accoimt of ISo.^t-in'( l.'8<il, the 
comiiiiTcc Ilf Ihi! t.iwn had begiiii bi do-.-iinc, Botton \v::s htill forth -r 
ivdueetl 1-y the dl.-ii'.oliition of iLu monasteries by Henry VIM., 
though that inonaivh iiuiile kdiii.; .a'nends by giaiitMi.T the- t.iwn a 
charter tif iucorponition; it wa.s thus miule a free borough, asM 
cujoye 1 in.-.iiy impoil.uit privilege.s. I’hiliji and Mary, in the first 
year of their reign, einlowed the curpniatioii with a rich grant of 
iiiiiil.s and uieatiingeii. Tiri.* iinportiinl en lowinont, rendei\d more 
Valuable by siib.-tiiiptont Inelosarc Acts, has given llie eiirpoisiti.in 
tipwaisU of 5(IU ai-ivs of land. Ijiiceii BliAabetli gnmted the mayor 
r.nd liiiigeH.-ic.s a charter of adui'iMlty, giving them power to levy eei'- 
biin diiticii oil .'•hips entering the * *Norniaii l)ct']ts.’ In lfi7l Bost iii 
and the snrrini.ulKig district siilfereii mneh i'imiii a vi.ilent teiuiiest, an 
U'Wiiunt of which ia given by HoliniihcJ. J luring tliti hitter part td 
iiii! Itith century, and iigiiii in 1825, it was vi^■ite^l by the plague. In 
18L‘1 Boston was maih: tfie head-ijiiarlers of (.'romwell’s army. The 
]iriiu:i|>id men of Iho ilistriet favoiiivtl tlio c.m.a! of the I’lvitootor. In 
•Tune 1018 Oolonol C.ivendisli deftnied tho *]Hirli:imcntiiry tiMo]N) at 
Itiiiiingtoii, near Boston, and bikiii after ('romwidl ivinoved hi.s ipiartc.-s 
to Sleaford. During the 18th centuiy the coiuinoi'ce of Boston 
contuiiiod til disiliiie. 

Tho Domiiueaua, or Black friars, were cstablinlied at B<>.sion in the 
^rly part of tho 18Ui ccntuiy: in a.». 1*288 their eliurt'li was biii iit 
lu a riot; but they wei'u artvrw(ii\ls ru-catablishei1. Tho l'iu*melite 
friai'H had a priory at Boston, fniiiidetl in 1301, Tho Augustiiin rriain 
had an establishmenb at Boston, foimdctl in 1307; tho Kr.meUcauit, or 
Qray friars, had also ono foiiuiliHl iii 1882, niidor the wardeiisliip of 
the monastory at Y'^urk. Tho sites of these limises wore granted ti* 
tho ^ corporation at tho llcformatiou. Several associations, called 
guilds, existcil iu tho town, somo of whicli seem to liavo Iia.l a 
inixoil chartustor. ^»o monks are aupixisad to have boon their first 
fouuders, Tho guild of St. Roiolph was a fraternity of mci'cliimls, 
and appoaro to havo had only morcautile objoots in view. Tlio 
guild of tbo Blossod Maiy was one of importaueo, and iu its purposes 
puHIy religious. Its hall is now used by the coriMiratioii for their 
ju^cial proceedings, public diniiera, &a Tho guild of St. I’oter 
luid Sk I’unl was a rohgioua ostablishmcu^ aud hod a chapol or an 
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oltar in tlia parish church. St. (leorge’s guild was a tradiu^ commit- 
nity. 'Tho possessions of all thb.te gnihUwere vested in tiie coijioratioii 
of Boston when tlie religiiiiis Iioiimm woid dbsolred. 

Tho iKM-tion of tho town on tlm left bank of the Witham consists of 
ouo long streety called Bargate, tho iis.-irket-pl-icc, and somo minor 
streets. On tlie right side of the river is uii.iti,er long street culled 
High Street. Tho mRiket-pl.-wi! is ni aeions, an<l thi: mni-ket Is well 
supplied with entile and corn from the ini'.uil <li.iti-i>.-ls. An abuudiuit 
supply of water has been jirnciiretl for tho town mid* r ihe jiowcra 
coiileriiid by an Act ]M.Meil in 1817. Bosti.ii U w-11 -.npj.licd with 
wild, bj' H*-a fi-om the Tyne and tho Wear, aitd oy rail way IVuni Derby- 
■ihirc and Y'orksbiix*. 1'l.e old poor-honsc, in St. John's B<.w, w.;s 
built ill 1730; tho new I*oor-Law Union workhou.'ic was c<jURtriict-d 
in 1S88. 

Tho first stoiKi of tho prc.v;nt church of St. Botolph was l.i'd in 
13u!k but the i-.vistcnce of a chnrah at B i.-ton is ivc'inkil as early as 
lUPii. This cimrcli is one of the larged pai'ish cb.irehcs without 
traii-Kjits ill the kingdom. It is 245 bait loiiy, aud feet wide w.tLiii 
tlic wails. Its tower i.t one r.f tic; loftiest in tl:c kingdom, laiiug 
feet high. Thu tower, wliich i.s vii-ible at sea for mure tlnui -lu mil-.-s, 
is riiirnioiiiitcd by .an elegiuit u.l'gonat lantcrii, which is a giiiile to 
luariu'-'i's oil c itcriijg the Boston iin.'l Lynn ficirpfl. In achauiLcr ovi-r 
tlie South door is the jiai'ish libr.iry, whi:;.'i coii^aiiis Kuvoral bnndn>l 
vulmiic.s, among wliich arc many valuable and scaric works on liivi- 
nily ; it was furmed by Anthony Tin-kncy. Tht •jhuis.h has it.eciitly 
undt.-igiiin. cxteiitive rcp.iir.< and r.-stor.ition. 

Tin- eliapel-of-cii. I! which Was eias-u-d by sub criptioa in l'-22 is a 
per[ii-liiid curn-. y. A new clnii-ch wii.s Imilt in il..-j ck p. .ridi iu 
l-tM.*) in addition to a fona--r cliiin li in tiie -'im** pari-li. Tli-ro aiv 
pi. c» 3 of wiir.-hip in Bodi.ii fm- Iinlepcii.h-iil-'. Wcsky.ia and IVijuitlve 
MctliodUl«, Baptii-ts, linitari.iiis, untl ibr>kcrs. 

A (iriUiiiimr .-'cbool v.-.i- ]i:-..ividcil for by the rich grant of Philip 
ami YLary in lo.ll. Tin* b'..il.Iiiig was crc.-ti-d by tLc may r a:i.l b.;r- 
pes:.i.*< ill l.'ni? ; it is in the Mirt y.ir l, k> die 1 from the giv.: animal 
fair having been hcM ill it. I'Le sciioid h.cl bL.-n aiuio. i cl.>-.ui f-ir 

^several years, wln-ii i:i the .. olit.ii'i...l a ijcw -■.-hen:**. 

Tln i-i; .are f>»nr nnnU-i-s wh i aie paid fr ;ii the charity »•'*,.»»* s ; tlie 
hc.id iiia.'tcr's salary’ i.i 2"«.ifi j> y.-nr. with a free l..>Ase and "ili. r 
advatiiages, Tim numb-.r of Kih.-ual-. :n I-.'il w.is S'4. The Ikin- 
O.Bt suliO'iI, c.st.'bli-.ln-d in th • ye.ar 171't, by sub.-tii;>*; -ns and li .na* 
tiiiii.i, i.-. for the cdiicali' n of b-iys anti y'ri-. Tli« ra are Nsititiii.il and 
Briti'li .sfliools. I.angli!-n's C'liarity M-Iitiiil w.-.s c-t.-i’.i sh-d in 17o7. 
There arc nmn.-i'itus inf.int. Snui’t tv. aut'i t-tliee .-t.di'>tls. Tl.*- n.mifs 
of otlier cliaritie.s Hii-.ticlcutJy c.'.plain lucir tl.jei;t; are the 

Jjjspcn-'ary. I’.iMe 8’...i lety, a Jj.-rcn klj.iii;;,-, and iLt I’.- tr KiViiacn's 
aii'l ,\i>]trfnMftv' I'liari-Ie.s. 

Bo.it.■!. li:i.t two -ii'i^ei ipt;--:! Ill nri-*.®: i: p ■-'.c-ii.- a’.-«j;« m.-:b.vnics 
in.'titiiiioii. ,\ fpsejous court h-f-ir-c for c..t!i:iry m.tl otiiir b-.i-incTS 
was built abtint lajo at a Iica.'y i-xjieTi'e. .*^.d:-'w.lt■■ r Iw.tli.i wi-re 
c»l ibli.-!if.l ui Bii.-ton iib.i:;t the year the waltr aii.l t.njd^ 

li"l.ii!-'iiig 111 them. wLLcIi ais- |il.-.i--.intli l.ai.1 oni. are open to the 
inliabitanta of till- l-iwn. OveT the mark-, i-li iu-eisasnitc of .w-, lul.ly 
rooiii-j. Tlw ciiftom-hon.se i< a j Itin .-•li-tantial I ' ii.llug nc-.r the 
tjuay. Theiv is a ca-t-ir'ii biM.;.- nf t Ic.-ant -tnietun- over the 
Wi'.ham ; it has but a sin-.,'..- uivh, of !V« t an, and its rice i.s .«o 
slight tliut th.* roadway over :l is nc-uiy li ri/.e.iial. 'I'l-.- eo-t t j the 
c.irporatjoii for il.i.* bri.ij;.' and tho .ipi-r.• •.■.•lies t-i it w.l- 22,' 

.\s the i-rojperil,\ of rin-.i.tii «lfp-.*:iUed in .i gri-.n th .Tec i>n the 
Witham K-iiig ivivigabie. ct.:!<i*lfraitif attinti-iii ha.« been in je.-i 
tinie.s ilirocto'l to the ivTiitival of i.b.-'.r.c.-'i -ns r.nd the eleai-inj; i.f 
tic.' I'ivcr. lu 1 1 2" il le-r •! of 2.tti t-'Ui.s e.iu.d .'.setu.l t..* the t..w.i; 
but by 111 .-' year li.io ili.‘ W itirini li.i*l beeon,e so elcikfl uii a* bareiv 
I I allow a ]>a-..-:ige tttr :» d mji of 4<i nr .“lU t ms at ii 'peing-ilde. rii.kr 
ih;’ptiv.'er-ft Ael.’. o! IVi'hiiiiii nt s’lK-e jiicntli o’.'t; ni d gi'i'at eltbrt.* 
have been iimile to III tiiiniin the Witham in a iii.i l„-.iblc .-.tale : mi.l 
Bo-toll i.t li.iw a ]». rt of eon.-itler.ilile tr.itle. V« Sf. Is of S'-n tois 
burden iiiv eiiahletl to lUlivcr tlieir , .ar.'ni - in the lic-.rt .-f the town. 

Tin f.e.vign tr.i ic »>f Bo.-toii i# ciiltili with ;he It.ili.e. wl-cuee me 
itiipoi’toil hemp, iron, limlier, f.-.r, aiiti niher coin;ito.l!tii-.s. Tlu* chief 
exportt- enn.-ift of cor'.i, p".viIoi:lavly .'ats Imge careoe.s of whieh rro 
sent lu Is-ndon. Tho iveeipts of cii>t.nus in the year iii.-'ng 

,‘ilh .liiimary asiiniuited to 2 .n 77'‘'.'. The imnd'or of ve>ri.l ivei<- 
teviil as belongiiij; to the port of Boston on lkvendKv3lst 1^52•w.l 
under .50 toiw 11.'>. tou:::;go 4318; ‘above foi tons .'*4, toain_e S.'joI*; 
with one slo.un ve-.-'el of 18 buis. During 1>5*.1 thon* entiri'd and 
cleared at the jiort. iu tho cosisting trade. iii\v:ir<1.<, T.**.'* vessels, toniv.ge 
8i!..'»S«8; outwaiil*. 522, tonnage •24.1*4'2 ; in thef.iiv;:'ii traile. inwaris, 
llviiisli ves-iI.t 12,1..Ullage 18:>0; foreign ves.sel.s li. tonn.age lol3; 
outwanK British !!•, tonnage 1472; fm'ign 18, te.iiii.ige 12.1i'. 

The m -.imf.ietiiri'« eairrieil on wiiliiii a:i I .aroniid the town oonsl.-t 
cliielly of ships, sails, taiuva-s, s.icking, iron and l'i'.o.s work, cmj ei:;.. e, 
iN'pes niid etiialigo, Icatlier, hats, bricL.s whiling; thciv are .iN i 
bivweries and mnllhotises. 

By means of tbo Witham and tho c.aii.ois oomaa'lo.l w Iih it B. -st.-ii 
hn.'t a navigable eommuiiic.itioii with Liiieotii. kt.a! isb.a-..u.'.h, No>*'ir.l- 
hani, and Derby, and by them with all the inlaiul t.<wrs. Tlie Kiu-t 
LinooIusliiFe railWay coiineets Boston with Lontli. itrlm-br. and otlnw 
towns ill the north; tho Givat Northern pl.occs it in cv-m'uH-tion with 
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Loudon and tlto Mxitk; tho 'loop-lino* of tho same company oxtoiida 
from Boatoii liincuin and Uaiuaborough : wUilo the Ihti ton, Stam¬ 
ford, luid lUiniiiiighiuii, and the Nottingham and BubIoii nvilwaya (if 
couatriiuloil uocimliug lo tho AcIh), will coimoi't lioaton with tho wo«t. 

IiiiuioiuH.'niiiubcni of diaop and homed cattle ivre rold at tho Boatoii 
niarfccta, and thuro arc couvcnioiit nroaa in mivural nt^acoiit (lartn of 
Um' town, whom tlta cattle are folded and ]>onuc<l duiitig tho tiiiiu of 
Bide. The droinara and inclosure of tho iio’ghbonring fona havo 
iiinteiially iueroased tlio iutonial wealth of Uost«>ii by enaliliiig it to 
bring to uiorkot Tory laige qimntitios of iigrioiiltuml i>roduc<‘. 

Two interesting remains of uutiqiiity exist near the toa-n—the 
Kyme Tower and tho Ilnwey Tower. Kyiuo Tow’er is situated about 
two miles oast from IhsKtou; it is of brick, qumlrangnlar, and liiw an i 
octagonal tunvt at its south-enct angle t-ont:iiiiing a ilight of about 
twenty steps. It is now tho pnqicjtyof tho Dean and Cluij>ter of 
tVeHtmiuster. I'ho llnssey Tower is situated iu the tow’n, ne.ar Mk 
John’s Bow, and is all that remains of a baruuiid n'sideuco of Lord 
Hussey. 

(Ileynolds, Cvmmentni'if oh the Ilintene^ of A h/om/wim ; Tanner, 
Kuti/ia iluHUftica ; Thompson, Cvlhrl ions fur a JiUturff tf /Auf'oii.) 

BOSTON, I'liited States of America, eanitiit of Sullblk coiiiily and 
of tho sthto of Masstooliusctts, is eituated iu 42~ 21' N. lat., 71'' 4' 
AV. long., 432 miles N.K. frtnn Washington, at the bottom of Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay, on a iK'uiusuhi aIm^vc two miles long, and iu ilu part 
inora thtui one milo broad. Tho narrow isthmus by wliicli tho 
pouiiisula is joined to the maiuland is called Ibihtoii iicek, and tho 
arai of tho soa which wnshos the peuiusula on its ih>rth and west 
sides is utuuc«l (3inrles Uiver. 

Boston was fonudeil about tho year ItiJ'.O by tlio stdllers established 
at Charlestowu, oii the shore of Massae'iiisctts Biiy, contiguous to 
Boston iK'iiinsiilx Its Indian name was .Shawimit, from tho s]iriiigs 
which were iu the hmiility: it was :iis<> Triijj«>iiutaiu, fi\)iii 

three lofty hills on and anniud whiue ii is built. The namo of 
B<istoii was given ill compliment to tho Uev. John t'idtoii, who Inol 
boon a clergyman at Boston in l.inoolndiiiv, from wiiich place he 
was driron by the ii-ligioits persociition to wliicii tlio original 
settlement of the New Kiigland colonies must bo iis,-rit>.iiL 

Tlio early settlors claimed, and by their volnniury expatriation 
ttH>k eifectnal inouiis for securing tho right of regulating their own 
chundt discipline aiitl doctrine, but thev did nut Icaru the justice of 
tokratuig religious systems dillerout from their onm: thu very first 
court of cloction held in the colony passing a law by which none 
but church members cuuM be admitted to any share in the govern¬ 
ment, or be capable of being cboson as magistrates or serving as 
jnrymvik 

The pclieme of tnviiig Atiicriea by tho British Parliament met 
nowhere with a more decided o]>]iositii>uthan in Boston. Tho Skimp 
Act was tt> come into opemtiou on the 1st of November, ITtia; but 
prcvion.sly to that day .sciii ms riots tiH>k]>Iace in the streets of Boston; 
the bniidiiig intended for the iveeptiou of the stiinifM was pulled 
down, and the licuteiiaiit-govcruor was forc.'d to ejuit the city. Un 
the arrival of some consignments of tea at tlie |iort in l>eeetiil>er 
1773, a fKirty -of the men of l}osbm, di/giiiseil ns Mohawk lmli.ans, 
proceed^ on boanl the tea ships then lying at the wharf, mid emptieil 
the contents of every chest into tho sea. 'fhe Briti.di Parliamcut iu 
consequence passed an Act making tlio landing and aiiipping of goods 
at the town or luu'buur of Boston ilkgal, until full conijien»:ttinn 
ehould be ma«le by the town to the Bast India Coiii|Miuy, and until 
the king in council slionM be satisfied of the i ocstHblisiimcut of 
order iu the toum. A siihseqiiont Act vcstcl in the crown the 
appoiiitiiieiit of all municipal nml judicial oflii:ers; by a third Act, 
tlio governor was inviattcd with piwcr to acud for trial to Kiighiiiil 
all persons uccaseil of ufiences ajpuiist the revenue, or of rioting iu 
the colony. 

Karly iu the revolutionary war Bo.«trin liccamu tlie scimc of 
hostiliti<!s. In June 1773 a liattlo tcKik place at Bunkers Hill, tui 
eminence north of Charles Itivcr, betwacn t.h>! Uoyulist forces under 
General Howe, who then occnpidl the town of Boston, and the 
Americans uiuler General Putnam. Tho English after having Is'cn 
twice repulseil in their altempts at last succeeded in dislwlgiiig their 
opponents from their position, hut with a loss of 1100 killed and 
wounded, inelnding Su utlicers. An obelisk baa been orcet*'d on Bunker's 
Hill to Cfdnmemorato the Isittle. In the following montli General 
AVosliingtou arrived btiforu Boston, which hcciattinued to invest until 
the following Fchriiary. He ikeri coinmeiictsl offensive operations, and 
having with a considendile force ohtaiwsl pussesrion of tliu heights 
of Dorohester to the south of Ikjsttui, and thrown up some works 
by whicli the town was commandnd, the British general was forctsi 
to evacuate tho town, which 'VVashiiigtou cuter^ on the 17th of 
March, 1776. 

Boston consists of three parts—Old Boston on tho jximnsiih^ South 
Boston, and ISost Boston, Several bridges affonl tlie means of com¬ 
munication in various dirootiuns from Old boston, 'fho laigest of 
these ore Wmt Boston Bridge and tho Canal Bridge; the former is 
2768 feet long, rests on 180 piers, and is continmsl by a causeway 
3432 feet long, the whole couuucting the peninsula with < Jld Cambridgt!. 
Craigies or Bridf^ 2700 feet long and 40 fcot*l>roa<l, forms uie 
communication with East Cambridge; tho Wostom Avonuo^ a so^ 


structure of granito, filled in with earth, a milo and a half long, leads 
ill IhxHikliue, and coiistitiitoa a dam about 000 aeros iu extent, which 
nffoixls by the ilowiiig of the tide a great watur-iwwor. The biiilges 
arc W'cll lighted with gas, and must if not all of tluan have a 'ilmw* 
ill tho coutro to allow the jiassagu of shipping. There are also several 
r.iilway bridges or viaducts over tike river. Boston is the (ainiro of 
an cxtoiisivu systeiii of railway uommniiication, reaching to Ganoda 
and the Mississippi. There are seven ixulway termini, nr defNita as 
they ore called: tlie finest of these buildings is tho Kiohtliurg in 
(.tuiseway Sti-eet; it is built of stone. These seven duiiuts are the 
tormini of the gri'at trunk-lines which a few mill's (Vum Boston 
throw off niiineroua Lrazu'hos. In Nuremln'r 1853 no less than 126 
trains daily left the oity. The Atliuitio and Bk-Tsiwivnco railn’ay, 
now partly open, will when cnnipleleil atlbrd direct railway cniu- 
luniiiuiitioii iH'twceii Bosbm luid Miailnal; and another line nmniiig 
by (Nnieonl, New I faiiiiishire, and Haverhill, forms a jiiiiction with 
om* of tho Moiitival lines. Fixnii Ikaton thu Middlesex Canal runs 
lo tho Memmack Kiver at Chcluisfoixl. 

With tlie exception of a spot in the sunth-wcstcni imrt of thu 
oity, failed the Common, uoiitaiuiug about 48 acres, ]»laiileil witli 
tixsis, furnished with seats, ami foriniiig a line ])roiiioiinilo and ]ilnco 
of recroatiuii for the lasidviits, thu J’nlilio Gimleii, a s]sico of 
aKnit 12 acres, and several open s<|iiar«‘s, tlie whole of the pcninsnla 
is iH.-inipicil by builiUiigs. Many of tho Ik'st Imiises ami imblio 
buildings arc built of gniiiito, many of the stivets arc paved with 
griinito, and tlio city is often named by way of compliment 'tlie 
Giauite City.’ The older lionses aro of wooil; tliosc of lalur erection 
aro gciieridly of brick op stone. Tho city is light4‘tl with gas. Those 
stn'ots which remain as they were urigiimlly planned arc narrow and 
ei-iiMkcd, and tho oM wooden hoiisos in them are of small diinensions. 
In the modern |>art of the city the st.reets are wiile and stndght, and 
the house's sp:ii‘ious. Tho origiii.-d iiicxpiallty of tlio .•uirfacc has bii'u 
pix'servcil. and them aro iiiiiiierous cmiiieiicfs wliii-h rise IVoin 60 feet 
to upwards of tOU feet alsivu thu sea, giving a ]tiuturos«|ue np|H>ar- 
auce to tho town. Among thu ]iidilie biiildinv'-i are tin' Stuto lli>u>k', 
in which the Legisl.aturo of M:k<s>iebuiictts hidds iU sittings; thu 
County Court House; the City Hall, or Old Court House; Faneuil 
Hall, a brick edilicu en'eted about 17t(>, named after tho Boston 
Merelmiit who prisenlcl it to the city, kiiown us the ‘cRtdlc of 
liberty,’ Isii-ause iu it were gt>nerally belli the im-uliiigs proeciliiig and 
coimccteil with the ruvidiitioii, and still the laronritc phice fur public 
meetings for the citixeiis : the hall in wliieh public meetings are held 
?i 7'> feet suuaro and 28 feet high, with galleries on tlin c sides 
.-'■•qtpiirtod by two ranges of Ionic laditmiis; thu Custoiii House, built 
in the form of a ciossiiuid having tin-: p>rtii-oes in front; the l-'.xeliaiici', 
erocted ill iSt2; thu Massachusetts Hospital: the Hifiise of Imliistry; 
'juiiiey Market, a graiiiU* building 61)0 feet by iiM feet; thu ilotiso 
of Corrci-tioii; tliive theatres; a musoiim ; two biiibljiigs of graiiito, 
which arc used for couui'rls and leetnros; ami several hall» Is'Ionging 
to difleiviit iissoeintions. The Statu Jloti.-c stands cm an i‘iiiiiiciie.o 
culled Beacon Hill, 110 fei't aliuvc the level of thu sea, cunimaiidiiig 
all (‘xteusive view of the bay and surrounding i'oiint.ry. In tliu 
biiihliug is a line statue of Wiuiliiiigtoii. Thu Boston Athi'ineiiiii has 
two large bnibliiigs, one of which contains a library of about 3 ii,(h) 0 
volumes; th«! uthcr contains rooms for lecliire.-i, &e., and a }iietnro- 
-;alk'ry. There are in Boston lUU places of worsliip, l.'i iadoiii'ing to 
t'oiigivgatioualists; 12 to Baptists; 12 to K|>isi.'o|>(Uiuiis; II toMetbo- 
•lists; 12to ItiimnnCatholics ;'20 to Lnibtriaiis; ami Uto I’nivorsalists; 
Mid thu romaiiidia* to various iiiiuoi* ik'.'ioiiiitintioiis. Bomu of 
th} rliurohiM iiro handiiomu buildings. 8t. I'anl'a church in C*iiiiiiion 
Stri'i-t coiil-aius a moiniineut to tho ineinur^ of i>r. Warren, who was 
Iriiluil nt the battle of Biinker’a Hill. I'riniklin who was born in 
Boston has ii iiiouiiment erueteil to liis iiiciuury iu the old bnryiiig- 
placu known ns tho Gmiiaiy'-ground. 

South Boston, extending along tho nonth aide of tho harlMiur for 
about two iiiilea, contains about 600 acres rogiiinriy laid out in 
.4:ructs and minarcs. Near the ceiitru of tliis division of Boston are 
Uic iJorcdiester Heiglita, ]3<l feet high. 

East Boston is oii aif island wliiclk oontaiiis about 660 acroa of 
laud, with a Inigo quantity of fiatii. Constant uomiiiniiinntioii is 
kept up with Old B<.>Htoii by li feiiy. It is coiinoeti'il with Ciiulsi'n 
•III thu iiiainlaiid by a bridge 6U0 feet long. East Boston has arbwu 
witliin tho last 20 years, ami now has a population of 20,U00. 

Thu prognsH of tho city will be soeti from tliu following statumeiit 
of tho amount of its populatiou at various dates from the bogiiuiing 
of the last cuutury:— 


Year, 

l*Op1llBtlOII. 

Yesr. 

PfiimlatioB 

1700 

. . 7,000 

1H20 . 

. . 43,2»H 

17&3 . 

. . 17,574 

1830. 

. . 01,303 

KGS 

. . 15,S20 

1840 . 

. . <J3,3R3 

179U . 

. . 1H,03B 

18 IS . 

. . 114,300 

1800 

. . 34,037 

1850 . 

. , 13V 


It tliiiH appears that in 1860 tlio population of the city was nearly 
six-fold its amount in 1800. Withm a short distanco of thu city im 
unnterons towns and villagiis, many of which have inors and l-imling* 
places, including Hinglium, Hull, Quincy, Milton, Dorchester, Box- 
biiig, Brookline, Brighton, Newton, Watwtown, Cambridge, Charloa- 
town, CholBCB, Malueu, Medford, and SomerviUo. Indued os a 
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miftrupMiitiui dixtrict l)i>xt<>ii may bu cunHi(Ieru<l oh oxtcmlbig nlii:} 
niiltM iiruiiiul (Iio Excliiuirps, within wkicii bi>iuulM tlio pnpiilation iti 
ItiSU wiw 2 iI!), 874. All tlio citiisuiiH nru fruo, tlio couxtitiitiou of tho 
■tnU) hnviug dot-lured tliut ' all lucu iini ij<>ni fi-co and equal/ which 
duclarutioii was decided by tho Supreme Court of MaxflaciiU8ct.tx in 
1789, to bo eqiiivtduiit to tlio alxilitinii of ulavcry. llio city la 
govemcxi by a mayor, 8 iddeniien, mid 48 coinmuti oounciilum. Tho 
Uonoral Court of MaHwichuxetts meutx at Bouton twico a year, and 
the Siiproiuo Cuurti of Jiiiljuaturo for the Htala are liehl there. Tlio 
city haa a court Htyliil tho policu court for the city of Bouton, coii- 
siating of thruo jiislieox, aud tliere ia a iiiiinieipol court conHiatiiig of 
one judKO, wlio hiiu cogniuunco of all crimcx not capital committo I 
wiltiiii tliu city and tlio county of Sulfulk. The jiidgua of tiie p-dice 
court hold a jiiMlicea* court tivery Wciliiewlay and Satiininy. 

Bouton Bay or harbour iu formed by iiiimeroiia Himdl {Hland.<i, fin 
ono of ivhieh at tho entninco iu a lighlhuiiaa (liS feet high, with a 
revolving light. ‘I'ho harhiur extcinlu 14 iiiileu fmni Boint Aldcrtoii 
to Moflforil, anil from Chelut-n to liingharn iu at I'siat 8 tnilcu wide, 
Covering an ari;a of 75 a-iniu-u tiiilo''- There iu in general Kidlicieiit 
depth of water witliiii the laiy at all timeu of the tblu to enable tb 3 
largeut veuia-lu to naudi tho wharfu mid iliick<>, of n-hieii there are in 
all about 2110, Cfiiiligiiiiuu to the wharfu anil iloeku arc extiindve 
raiigefl of warelio'iHeu four or flve atorieuhigh, auil fi-otii 50 U} 80 fu-.-t 
in breadth. Veuuelu lie lu-rc in p.*rfoct unfety, finm whatever quarti.-r 
the wind may lilow. Thu eutrauue to tlio linrlamr iu ho narrow au 
aeareely to iiilinit two Hliipu abronut; it iu delenilod liy Kurt riuiu- 
IHiiifltfiita) on Cuutio lulaiid, uu<l Fort Wan'uii or the Citiulel on 
Oiivenior’u lutand. For the protuetioii of the external liarb'iiir there 
iu a ulniiig fortri*su on St. Oeorgu’u Tslaiid. Bouton iu the ueeon 1 
ciimmeruial city of tiie IJiiilud Slateu. It Iiau 3*2 bauku, Tt<t trade iu 
very exteiiuivu both with foreign laniiitriuu and with the uontherii 
utatuu of thu Cnioii, to wiiieh it ueiid.s lai-gu uiqqilicu of Ka1l-«1 meat 
aii'l uiireil liuli, au well au doiiientie mid Kiinq><-:ui m.inufactiire'. 
rouoiviiig in iitiim cuttoii, rice. tobaei->, etaveu, and flour. It lia; 
also a coiiui'luiidilu trnili: with the western state.f. 'I'he tonnage o.' 
veuuels belonging to the poit amounted in I S 11 ti 2*27,'JOS tmi'i, i:i 
184*2 to 1if3,5il2 tolls, in 10.10 to 320,(i'j7 tmiu, in 1s5I to 31.‘t,3o;'i 
tfiiiu. Tho iiggivgate biirdeii of the uliiji.-i Imilt at tiie port in iSly-.'io 
was *23,480 tons. Thu arrivalu from foreign [lortu during ls5o 
inuiitilthl 287ti slii]iu of 478,S.’'.p tonu, anil tlii* foreign elearimce-- 
2S31I uhiiM of 437,7tiU tonu. in l.S4ii thu value uf iiiiportu aiuoiiiited 
to aliove five niilli'iii» of p-iuiiilu uti-rling: the uxfuirtu wei-i! under 
two milliuiiH. Thu importu eMiiuiut eliielly of woollen, cotton, linen, 
niid riilk maiiurautiires, uiig.ir, c-iifui-, iieligo, grain, dour, pork, hiile-:, 
hemp, anthraeite, aiiil leiul. TI. - exp'irtu eniistut uf lisk and tiuh 
oilu, ifiiltuil meat, ice, soiqi, eandleu, pajier, cordng-.*, liai-ilware, :ind 
fiii-iiiliiia!, with a umall (pi:iiitity of thu cotton iiiaTiuPictures of the 
country. I>e.ddeu the foreign trad*! tlieru iu a very largo huial ninl 
GiKiutiiig Lnuiu. Ill thu uoastiiig tr.itl- *J100 vosuol.-t iirriveil at Bosbiii 
iu l8li*, uxcliiuiru of uluupu and ueiiooner.s bringing wood, utiiuo, ami 
Hiindrieu whieli an- not eiiten*d at lh.> eiiutomdiouso. l.ineu of pai-kets 
ply to all tlio M-aboard eitieu. Tliei-u iu a coiiuideralile traflo with 
(California. Several laigi* bteaiii-vc-iuelu form a regular lino uf eom- 
munioatiou butweoii Bouton aii<1 (lieat nrihiiii, 't>ijiping at Halifax, 
anil perfiirniiiig tlio voyage in uome iiiittjiiirt.‘u in about t^-ii tlavri. 

Bouton lia.s an abuiidant uiqqily of water fmm ('ouliitiiatc Lake, 
funil'Tly ixilleil Long I’liml, uliiuil- 20 luileu fi-oiu llio Fxehailge. Tiie 
aqiiuiluct wau ■ipeiied in 1841*. An vlliptU-al biiek conduit, 0 f-u-t 4 
uieliun 113 * 5 feet, uonveya the water to Bi-<Kikliii>‘, inure Lliaii 14.^ niileu, 
wlieiv iu a pond of 2*2 nenM, containing li‘ 0 ,noo,iui 0 gillon-'. Two 
piu-allel pijiuu, 311 iiiehou in diiiuu-ter, eniivey tliu waU-r acrosu Cliarks 
Itivur. A huge ivsurvoir iu on Beacon lltli, ami another on Mount 
AV'iiHliingtoii ill Siinth Boston. Ci».-hituate i.ake extendu over an are.-i 
of ti.'iil aen-u, and li.-is a ilepth iu .soiuo jihices of 70 feet; itu elevation 
iu 121 fee.t iiIhivo Udu-wator in Biiston hiirliunr. It will Im observed 
tliereforo tiiat in ease of liivu (wliieh on aeCiiiuit of the uumeroii- 
wooileii buildings nni fur fiMiii nnfi-et|uent in Bouton) the water m*eds 
nil forcing. Tlio fire-bells in tliu ditiuruiit- wanlu of the city arc elee- 
ti'ically counccle-.l and atriko siiiiultaiieniisl^' tliu numlu-r of the waixl 
wliupj a fiiv hiiu bi-okuii out, no tiiat tbo tirumeu know wlieru tlu-ii- 
lorviccM arc mpiire<.1. 

Bouton iu gunuraily regarded as tho literary metropolis of tlie 
United StatiM. Its literary, sciuntifiu, and edueatioiial instltutiouu are 
iiidml unuh ou few cities of its size, oven in the Old World, can uqnal. 
Besides the AthoiioBiiin, already iiaiuuil, with its libi-ary, thu Massa- 
chusotts Uistorical Souiuty, tho Boston Library Socielj*, and th-.* 
Coliipabian Tiibi-iuy, have ouch good culloctious of books. Tlio variou.' 
publiu librnrius of Boston liioliido an nggn*galu of about 150,001* 
volumes. A iiublo library has just boeii foiiudod in Boston by Mr. 
Bates of London, ono of the eniinent firm of Bating Brothers, and a 
mtivo of Miissachusutts. Tliu Ixiwull Institute, foiuidixl by a Mr. 
Lowell, who diod at Bombay iu 183(1, provides for tho deliver}’ of 
regular couna« of iwpular loctiims on scionco aud art. The lectures, 
-which aro all free, tiro dolivui-cil iu the winter months from October 
April. The Now Kuglniiil Museum is ono of tbo most exteusivo 
m the United States. There ore bosidua a Qullcry of Fino Arts, on 
Academy of Arte and Scienoes, a Muchauica Institution, a Society of 
Natoml History, foundod in 1880, whkh has small but woU-arnuiged 
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cnlluctions, and other siiiiiiiir u.utnhIiahmoDts, which ore iu gcitci-al 
liberally Hup)iot-ted. An inbirestiiig feiitarc of tha enviroiu of Uv.sbi:i 
is the earnutury at Mount Auburn, opuned in 1831, and occupyiijg 
an lu-ea uf 118 auras, laid out with c<>tMidcr.iblo attention to tba 
boautifiil and picturusipia in ajipisiranco. Tliu cemetety contains 
uniiieruus fine inuuumeuts, many of which aru uf mariilu. An eiegant 
oiiapcl has been eruelad in the gr<>uiids. 

Tho public charitabla aud lien-.-volunt irirtitution-i of tha city are 
numaroiiH. BcKidcs tiie MassacIiuHctLi 0-iier;il lfiHijiil;i1, already 
named, wo may iiientiou the Hospital fur thu hisaiic, .md the iluiiHa 
Ilf Industry. 'I'lia Iiirttitntioii for the Fklucation of the Bliir), c-<t.tb' 
lishcd ill 183.3, is jierhups one of tliu bust of its kind in tiiu wurl-i. 
Besides Ix-ing taught variotiH branches of learning, the ]iii|-iU < ru 
trained t-i Jiidiistriiil occupiitioiis, by wliich tiny may Is: <-ij:iblcii i > 
jmieiii-o tlio m«-niis of siippurt for thcni.»<-lvi'S in after life. TI. • 
institution po.-isc-ses a priiitiiigqiroris, at which havu been priutc-l, wl':i 
the ii-isistanca of tile pupils, several works in raised ch.-iractei-sfor ti;.- 
usu uf blind iNsraous. 

(iru.at atteiitioii is p.-iid to tiio education of tho young in tin* ntatu 
of Miissaehiisctts, and ]iartieul:irly in B-istuii. Thu uiimljur of | rimai-y 
Huhoolri ill tiio city is 41; of uior» mlvsnced .-ch<xjls, g.3. Thu i-eltool. 
hou.'ics are built uii-1 ni.iintiiined, and the sahuies of te-e.-hers, with .-til 
otlier exjieuses, aro ilefi-iiycl .-is a regular branch of the public expen¬ 
diture, so that thu schools aru free to ali. In the I'riimiry i-ehools of 
Biistmi ill 185'> there were 11,373-ieh<liars; in the Or.inimar sciio i'.:, 
•Jl.M ; mill in otlu-r schooL, 471. Tim public La^iii seho-d, •■riginal’y 
estiibli.shfsl in B-.iston by tho first settlers iu 1335. within five }>.v.i'- 
after thuii-l.-iudiji/, is cotisiden-il us pn-iiaral-Ty ti tl:e miivcr.-i!y, 1 
has about 2UU scholars under live U-iiehers. The public llijh si-l,i-jol, 
which provides iustnictieu in Freiicli, 'natiiematics, ami otln-r studies 
lirepiiratory to a coiiimeii-ial cai-eer, is under th-.' care of four teiieher-*, 
and i.s atteiid-.-d by about 2')<• pupils. The heal iiw-ster of the Latin 
school (in-l till! lii-id master of the High i-i-hool rt-Cuive u.cli 21‘i-> 
dollars, or aliout 5'Xd. a year, being only lou dollars a year le.*j. than 
til- salary of the governor of tlie st.ite. A normal sei.ixil for girls 
haf about 2m( pui>il.s, ami .j-rilifie-; eveiy year nearly lO'l teacher., for 
schools attendeil by young ehiMivn. 

Harvard L'liiven-ity, founded in I'-fH, the best emlowed iu:>titutiou 
Ilf the kind in America, isjiK’iun'iri'lg*.-, :< milesiiorth-n-Tth-wertfivu 
Bo-'ton. This college in T'o] li.a l *2" iiistm.-tor-, *5312 alumni, and 
2;'3 .•‘tuilents. The library eoiitaiiied 8l,2i'o volnm-.s. The liivinity 
si.-ho<i1 Ilf tho Congregational I'liitiii-iaii body at llarvaiil I'niversity, 
eoiameiiecil iu l8li'i, liad 2 ]'rif«..-.xir.^ .and 25j students in 184'.*-5!.); the 
lilirai-}' coutaiui.-d o'.'V*.* vel-iijics. Tim i.aw school had 3 profe.s.-, rs 
ami ',**« stilileut.-i. Tile Medie-il school, foumle-.l in 1782. h.ltl c profes¬ 
sors iiml 117 students. 

The iir*t Aiigiii-Aiiierle.iu ncwspijier, entitled * The Bosti-n News 
Letter,’ was piii-ii.slied in this city on tiie ‘2-lth of April 17"!; it i-i.n- 
tinued to lx> ]inb|jshed diiriug seventy-four Tears, and fr 1 - fifteen years 
of'tiiat period was tiie only m-wsp.iper jiriiiteil iu the Kiigli-h colonies 
in .tiiieriea. Tho secuiul uf tlie.<u |‘:i,'iei'!i in jioiiit of time was like¬ 
wise printed in Bos'oii. Tin* thiiil Bos-tou |•;l}le^, lii-st pnli]irh*d in 
1721, was printed by James the brother of i&ujaniiu Franklin, in 
whosi- name the publication w.i.s fir .-ime tiiiio earned on, in eoiise- 
ipieiieu of some ilitfie'-.ltiei in wlsith Jaim-.s Franklin w:i.i involve! 
with thu govenimeiit. Some of ibc earliest writings i-f Fnuikliu were 
given to tlio World in the oolnnms of.this pa]'«.r, which was called 
* "Wie New Knglaiid Cmiraiit.' The number of newspapers printed 
ill B.idoii in tli* pre.-«ent iiioiiih (November ls.*i5t' is stateil to b- 
13 daily; 13 semi-weekly; and ti7 weekly, bi-wcekly. and monthly. 
The tlr.-ii daily piqier wa' published in lM:i. 

Nnmerius peri<sUe:ii works . 11-0 jaiblished iu Boston. Among tlie.^e 
may lie iiientiiine<l ‘The Nurtli Anii-rie.an Review’l•nlar^erl\'. and 
‘ The .Vmei-Ieaii Alitianai.- .and ('ompiiiiii 11 .’ a valuable woi-k e-•miiieiie.sl 
in l>2i*. and eondut-eil on the ino.U-1 of the * Britidi Ahuanae aim 
(‘••iiipiiiiion.* The priiietital Kiiglish periodical works are n-gnlaj-Iy 
reprinted iu Boston, 

Various warlike establishiaeuts of the ruitod St-ites government 
iiru liieateil iu Bosioii harboiu:. Bi'siii--?.s the fertri'sses in-.-ntumel 
aliove theiv aiv hero .m arsenal, nii oMoiisivo navy yaivl. a dry doek. 
rop-'walks, depots of <-annou, arms, aud naval stores, and hospitals fvr 
sick and infirm seamen. 

The Massaehn.«elt.s stat.' prisnii, wliich is said to bo well regnl-itoil, 
is sitiuitcil ill ('harlestowii. Oidy male oonviets arc rocviiied into this 
building. It appciirs that the pr. fit« derivcil from the l.diour of the 
oonviets aro sntlieient to provide for the expenses of the establishment, 
and til leave :i lialanee of profits. 

BOSWORTH (eiimmonly callwl ^lAUKET-BOSWORTlI, to di- 
tiiiguish it fixiui Husband's Bosworth. in thu liniidia'-.l of (tartroe*. 
Leicestersliiro, a market-town nial the seat uf a l\K>r-]..aw rnion. in 
tbu |Mirish uf Market-Bosworth and hundi-eil of Sparkenhoe. is siti.i <1 
in 52'' 38' N. hit., 1' 24' >V. lung.; distant 13 miws W. fi-i-ui l.i-ii-e'T*-i-, 
and lt*d miles N.W. by N. from Luudoii the populati -n of the 
township in 1S51 was 1058. The living is a nvturv in tb--/i‘‘''-*‘-’*’ 
euury of Ix'icoatcr and dioeeso of IVterlKiro'.igh. Mai-li-t l’■.•^north 
Poor-Law Union contains 31 luirishes aud townships, with an area of 
4428111 .acres, aud a iwpuhitiou in 1851 uf 13,51(1. 

^0 town of Bosworth is pleasantly siinatod upon an cminaice, m 
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tlio coiitiv wf a wry fi'i'i ilo ilistrict-, and contiviuH i>ovoml goml hoiiN.'M. 
The inaiiuf:ii-hin’ of w’ori:«tiid Ktoukingd aftuiHlfi occtiiuitioti to iiiiuiy 
ponuiiirt lu>iv and in bho ntiiglibuiirkooii. Tho AsMiy (’anal, wliiuli 
]>!!'< H-a witjiiii a niiio of thu U>\vu, givua ftuilitu's fur ubbaiiitiig coal 
an<l otlior ooiiiiuo<.Uti\M. Tltia cniinl ia thu iiruiiorty t>r thu MLIIaml 
Bailwtiy (.'oinpany, and connocta tlio lino ot traiHu to atul from tlio 
lioiro-itcr luid Burton railway with tlio Omnd Jiinotiou Canal noar 
C'lvon+i'y. There are two annual fairs for cattle liolil at Ih'wworth on 
tiie i^th Ilf May and thu 10th of July. Tlio iii.-u-ki't, vhioily for corn, 
is hold on lYodiiccnlny. There is a riiiitl police t'oivu iu the |iiU*L'h. A 
county court is helil in the town. 

Bosworth cliiirt-fa, di'ilicnted to Sb Peter, n lai>jn nnd h.-uji)'«>nie 
edifice «'f thu 11th century, iu (ho jierpeiidiculnr style, w;vh ivstorcd in 
1S45. Tho tower is siirniomited witli a lofty ami well-jmijiortiotied 
spitv. Tho interior contains sonic iiiten-sting luounnieutSi Tlierc 
arc places of worship f<ir Iii«le})undeut.s and iiii2>tists. • 

The Five (jSraniiniir school, fouiidi'd by Sir M’olstan Dixie, lonl 
mayor of Tsiuiloii, in loiiii, h.-is an endowinent Avhich now produces 
about )>er nnuuiii. Sir WoNtan foinided two folliiwstiips and 

four .icho)nrehi|>s at ihiiinnuiiel ('idlege, (.'ainbriil;'c. fi>r tho beiietil uf 

i M'rs->:iri cither ivlnboil to tho lllxio family or educated at thu school, 
'•nr additional scholarships wero foimdiHl from tho eliaiity iwo- 
iiiies liy Older of tho Court of Chaneory iu ISSo. Schools for {{iris 
iiiid for boys under seven years of ago hare been o{teiie<l in ‘thu four 
chap'lri'.'s ooiiix>risod within the x>arish, ami also iu thu iiarisli of 
Caiicby. 

1 ho deeisivu liattlo bulwocii Kichanl ITT. ami the Karl t<f Rielnuuiid, 
:h by tliu death of Iticharil after a sanguinary struggle tenii’iiiitcil 
the lung strife liclwccn the bouses uf V-u-k ami l.iiiieatler, was fought 
August 'J-ml I4''a on a plain eunrue-.i.ing almut one mile south of 
the town. This lino ami spaiiouii plain, whieli is nearly surrounded 
liy hills, wa.s formerly cnlleil Itedniore Plain, fiMiii the eoloiir of the 
si'il; but since the baitlu it has been desi-piated Bosworth Field, fiMiii 
the n.niie uf the llcal‘e^t town. The jihiiii, wiiicl' is s..iiiu;wh:it of nu 
oval fonii, about two miles in length i.ml rue in br-Mdth, w.-us uia'iil- 
tivated :.t tho time of the buttle: tim’...or has i-iiiee been giMwii upo.i 
it, and nothing of its former »ppear.:nce roiiiniii.s except the gcueiMl 
fiinn of the ground. Tin* spot wiierc I,oid Stanley xil.ieuil the batleivil 
eiv.v'ii iijioii the head uf llichmoud and hailed him king, is uo'.v known 
ns ‘ (’.own Iliil.’ Dr. J’arr, who lifted the sj-ot in IM:?, j-roenred a 
subseriplion for tho jiurposc of raising a suitable moimiueiil on the 
spot, fur which ho furnished an a]i[iropriate J.atiu iuscri]ik:uii. Niiiiic- 
i-iiiis relies of the battle havu at dilfercut times been turned up in 
digging ami iiloiiglung the soil. 

M^ versd cmiiuMit persons bitvc bo«.n bom at Bosworth, amongst 
whuin Siiujisoii, thu se’f-fuight mathcmalieiaii, occupies Iho iirst 
Dr. •ioliii.am was fur a .--hi ivt time usher in the Fi'oc school; 
in tho same school Dawes, iho culebratcd (livek critic, iiial 

Salt, the .\hys::iiiian traveller, were tiluc.atcil. la tho vicinity of the 
town is Bosworla Ihill. the .'C.-t of Sir W. W. Dixie, Dart., a tinu old 
biick mansion I'f thu iiii/iibcthan ago and stylo. 

IUlTANY B.W is situated in Xcw iSoutli \Vale.s, in " 1'S. bit.. 


About half way towards thu gulf, niid Uifuiv thu Muuiiiu-KIf falls 
into tho Toniua-i'llf, ijiu country is loss than 400 foot above iho msi, 
iiiid Is coveml with 1'uni.Ht-trtvo, except aloiig thu banks uf th« rivers, 
w'letv agrienltm'e has nitulo oonsiderablu progress. Along Isilh banka 
of tlio I'ppiT Tonien Klf are some hills uf considerablu heigiiU Tlivso 
hills ai^* iiiinieiise heaps uf iruii-oix«, nearly useless to man on accuiiiil 
of llieir situatiu'.i. The term ‘ ulf,' a Swedish wonl meaning river, is 
generally alSixt'd to thu rivci's of Buthnia. Tlio Tornea-Klf rises in 
tile I.!ike of Torii 'a (Toinca-Tra.'k), wUieli i.s imluMliled iu lUo rocky 
moiiiibiiiH of the Kii'Ieti, iiiid oxteinls aboiil SO miles iu length, with 
nn avenge bivoillh of Id miles, its uortli'caslvrii cxtrL'iiiity apjinsicli- 
ill;'witliin 15 iiiiKs of a lake in N'oiway wliich coiiiiiiiiiiicides with 
I the Norlh Hon. From t.'ie L.aku of I'orjica the river runs hetweeu hillH 
of ii\>u-ork', foi'iiiiiig nuiiiemii.i rnptil.s and sninll catninuts, with uiiii 
ivinarkablo ciit.-mct near its conHiience with the Miiuiuu, whero tho 
river iu a distiuicu of almiit IdOO four. diMcends 72 fui-t in pei*|:oiiii{* 
ciilar height. ’I'lio Miumio, wliich thiough its whole cuutvu i.i the 
boundary between llmisia ami Sweilcti, is culled in its upper isirt 
Kiiugiima, and is navigable for many mites r.buvu its luoufli, (hough 
it lias some rapids. Defurc thu 'I'ornea-Klf turns to the east to niiitu 
with the Mii))iiio-Kif it sends oil’ a bnuich to (lie right eallci] tho 
Tdrundo-Klf, which aftis* a toi*tuouH conrAc of nlsjut 20 miles to the 

uth joins tlio I'alix-iClf, forming iu this way a natural eaiial hetwceii 
twii river systems. After tlio jiiiictioa of tlui Toniea-Klf ami tho 
Muouio-KIf the united stivani, laariiig tho name of thu Toriiea-Kll 
(Miitiuues to fiii'iii the boundary between Iliissia and Sweden, 'i'hu 
Torueu-Klf has .a oouiyi,! uf upwards of 220 miles, ami falls into tho 
northern x>art of the (luif of Butluiia, a few inib-s b. low the town of 
IIaii;iraiu1:i. This town, which is ri-.iiig into iinxiortaneo, was fuiimled 
iu Iriiip. It xiiissesscs a goisl trade in lish, fiiiv, iron, timber, tar, &e. 

A steanii'r sails between this x>lacu and Btoukhulm two or tlireu times 
iluring the season. 

The Calix-Klf risc .1 at no gri*:it di.daiioe to the south uf T.iniea- 
Tr-isfc i:i the Kaiileii Moiiiitaiiis, wlieneo it carries ull' the waters of 
four ■■•r live large lakei. It deseuiids on tho same plain to thu s.iulh 
of the gix-.d giMup of ii’uii hills, ainl runs nearly parallel to the Toriie i- 
I'.lf ea-il-soiitli-ea.t for abuiit half ita course. After meeiviiig tins 
T:i reinle-Klf it runs soiithwaixl. It is le. s rapid Uian tho olhi-r 1- I'ge 
riveis uf I'lithiiia; it readies the iiio.st n-u'lhcrii jsirt of the (lutf of 
Duthiiia after a course of nearly 250 mile.i. 

The country botweeii thu (.^di\*KIf ami tlie T.iiloa-Klf foniis the 
southern ]iart of thu plain, wliiuh niii}' be coii.ndureil as teriiiiiiaUiig 
Ui-ar the banks of the Lulea-Klf, wliuiv .'.tu] eiidoiis rocky masse.s rii-u 
which ^'kirL its banks us far as its euiiilucnee with the bill i (IdMh-) 
J.ulca-KIf. These high rocks arc callid b'orra Ananas. In llio midillu 
of the plain ri.sus Iilouiit Diimbiri, wliich is nuver eiitiia-ly fruu fisim 
snow. To the ii-ii’th of it lies aiiothir gr'iup of iron Iiills b.si-. c.stcii- 
sivu than that on thu banks of the Toriiei-KIf. The. e Iidjlits di'.ii'o 
the plain into two portions dill'civiit In uhasii'-U r. I’s-lwceii it and the 
KidletiriUigu tho cuiiiitry is coveivd with .sw:>m]i'i, and hem and tlii-ns 
with iviii-dccr inoss ; the dwari-tilrcli is rai ely met with. Tlte coiiiilry 
belw'ucii Mount Itniidiii'i an 1 Xorr.i Amtiias, called Slora M.idihi.s, is 


I. 11' Id' K. lung. The uiitniuco is littlu mure than a milu l>i'<Kid, but 
tho bay afterwards culargcu to abunt three milus in widtii. Thu great 
([iiantitics of jihuits found there by the nntur.vlisl v.'lio accoiiipniiicd 
L'uok wlieti this Ijay was discuvered, iiiditccd him to call it Dotany 
Bay. Tho bay is extensive, and gouil ancliuragu is found iu fiaim four 
to suren fathoms* water; but butli ou tho north and soutli sides lyid 
on the bottom of tiic bay Hats extend to a great distance fi-om tho 
uliore, having uiily fuur or live feet water on them. Of thu couucctiuu 
of Dotany Ibiy with a xiciinl setllenii ut, sou W.vi.ES, ^KW Soriii. 

IM >T K.SD .VlK. [Sc k Ki ii.k. J 

DOTIIXIA, or DOTTKXA, is a name which was given at some 
remote periml to thu coiiiitri.s on buth sides of tho (lulf uf Dotlmia 
ns far south as the straits callcil thu Qnarkeii. It was forinerly 
diviileil into Kostcrii and Western Dotlmia, but tho former has been 
ceded to llus.<ia, and cuustitutes tho greater 11011 of the govcmmoiit 
uf llleaborg. 

Western Bothnia constitutun with Lapland tho most norblicm 
portion of Sw’cdcii. it is bounded A'.E. by Uussin, fniiii wbich it is 
divided by thu rivci's Muouiu-KIf luid Tornon-Klf; N. and M.W. by 
the range of the^ KiOl-ii (pronounced Tibleu) Mountains wliich scim- 
rates it fniiii Norway; ou thu S. it joins the Swedish provinces of 

J. :iutland and Angeniianlaiid, and the roinniuder of its boundary on 
thu S.K. and K. is formed by the Diilf of Bothnia. It lies between 
63’ 30'and 69“ 0'N. lat., 14' 2u' mid 24“ 0'K long., and has an 
area of about 62,500 sipiare inihs. 

The plain which occiiidfes thn norlln.-m part of the piovince in tl.o 
most extensive plain in Sweden, 'riu; luwusi part of the jilaiii runs 
along the boundary of Itiisu'ia on the b'lnks of thu Hiiuiiio-Elf imd 
Toniea>Klf. At tho foot of the rocky iiuigo wliich divides it from 
Norway it is iiliout 13U0 feet above thu level of the sea, and jinxieuts 
to tho eyo nearly u level siirfuce covered with swamiM and iiuiuiiit;- 
lublo small lakes, with a fuw iutcrveuitij^ hills of small elevation. 'J'ho 
summits of tho hills are vu\ ered witli white reiiiHlecr moss, and between 
the lakes are bushes of dwarf birch. The country then lowers ra|>tilly, 
and tlie birch soon presents itself as a fnll-gruwu tree, and mingles 
with the pine (/H'n w tylveatru ); lower down grows the fir (Pin iw dbk$). 


11 sw.iiiip ext-mliiig above 20 iiiih-.s in every ilirc< linn. Thu eastern 
jiortioii of the ]iluin is jsirtly covered with fo-.-c-il-trecs, ami ciiltivateil 
along tbu wa'’er-utiiirsus, It.j Muil is much inferior t.i lliat on the other 
sido of the Calix Klf, uxuupt wln-re it apiiroai'hiM the si::u 

Tim I.iileu-Klf is tim most rapid of tlm rivi iv of Sweden. Rising 
on the east-ni dui-lirily uf tho Kii'dcii MuimtaiiM it s<.<>n cntcr.i 
sUL'cei'.siuii uf lakus sitnaled at dilK'i'ciil luvth- and uniicd by short 
elianiicls, which are* gcner.dly catarimls of cuiisidenible height, (‘i.mo 
miles after thu river Irct left tho hist luku its watcre arc jiarruwt -1 by 
stciiXi rnctCM <in oiu;h side, and rush iluwii ton fcul in (lie hxhicu < f lcs.s 
Ilian olio iiiilu. Tills rcitiarkablu cabu'act is eallcil NianiU'.'l.ai.ikiis (the 
ilure’s IjcaxO, where thu vapoiii's arising from llm natur aro directly 
comlciisetl and frccsfi in winter, furuiing a vault stmi-.g cimngli to 
alfurd II pti.'isagu to hares. (Schiibci'i’s ' iluison,' p. 3i‘>2.) Fartiier 
iluwii the river runs Ijctwccn twu raiige.s uf high rucks, and lieru the 
first solitaiy Iiabilation is found alHiut 120 iiiites from the boniichiry 
of Norway. It ciitcra tho (lulf uf Dothuia idiout 2 miles Is'luw tho 
town of Lnlen iiftcr a course of 200 tiiilo.4. It is uarigable fur only n 
f.-w miles fiuui its muuth. its largest trilmtary, the Lilia Luleii-Elf, 
wliich likewise rises iu thu Kiiilcii Muiiiitiiiiis, traverses a siiccosHiuti 
of suvcti largo lakes oxtundiiig upwards uf SO miles fixiiii v.'est tu cost, 
tuid afterwards runs above 2U niiios before it joins the LiiIcivElf. Its 
lied lies iu n dceisir vnlluy; its banks lu u iiihabituil in Huvuml places. 
The town uf Lnlea coubiins aliuut SOO inliahituiits. An older town 
was built farther inland by (lustaviis Adulplitis, but iu coiiseipiunuu 
of the sen luiviiig i«ccdcd from it the site was chosen fur a 

new t*>wn. 

Tlio country between tho Liih'a Elf and Skclleftea-Elf is nearly 
(finally divhled between mountains and phuiis. In this {sirt thu 
Kioh 11 range rises to its greatest height in Mount Sulitelma,^ and 
■.-xteusivo ranges of it are always covered with snow. Tho riil^cs 
branching olf from it ciistwaixl are dividcil by witle valleys, which 
in their ujinor jiiu'tM ure only covered with swauixm and rein-deer 
moss, in their lower parts forests of pines, fir, and bireh ore fro- 
(piciit, and the habitations of men begin to appear, but the soil is 
generally unfit for cultivation. Along the water-counwB tho posture 
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is gooil. About 60 mneM from the shore agriculiitre begimi to be 
tho principal occupation of tiie inhabitoiita, and villages are more 
numemns; but even here woods cover the greatest part of the 
country. 

Tho Pitna-Elf rises in the extensive lake of Poskejanre, which is 
incloHod by hi'^h iiiountain rocks, and riiiiuiug through the moun¬ 
tainous country in a 80 uth-uaai«!rii direction, traverses many smaller 
lakes. Here it forms numerous rapids and some ooiiiiiderabla cata¬ 
racts. About 00 miles from the coast it tiuma duo oast and falls into 
the sea a little below tho town of Vilm, after a course of about 180 
roilos. It is only navigaldu ii f«w miles from its mouth. Tho town 
of Pitoa occupies an agreeable site on tho coast: tlie |Kipulation is 
about 1200. The tnuic of the place is chieflyin timber. 

'J'he Skeilcftca-Klf rises in the uortli-oastem declivity of the Xasv i 
fiiill, in which there are some mines of silver which for nearly half 
a century post have not been worked. In the muontainous country 
this river travoivos some lakes, and receives the waters of others by 
narmw channels. In tho plain it takes an oast-south-eastern direc- 
tiuii to its motiih Ijelow the church of Skellcrtea. Tho raphls in this 
river ore more iiuiiicreiis than in tho otliors, but it has fewer cata- 
rsots, H«i that the salmon ascend nearly to its sources. The river is 
only navigable for a few miks above its month. Its course is about 
180 miles. On the banks of this river the great plain of Bothnia 
ccosciH, the country south of it being entirely hilly or mutintaiuuus, 
with few level tracts. Thu hills inland rise into mountains, with 
declivities covered with forests cunsisting chiefly of pine, birch, and 
iir. Tho level tracts along llio rivers oiford pasture, and are some- 
times eiiltiratoil. Agriculture is more attended to in the eastern and 
hilly parts of the country. 

in tliu southern jiortlon of Botliuia tho mountains in tho western 
districts form i-angiei rather than groups. Some miles north of 05'' 
N. lat. a range bronchos off from the Kiiilen chain, which running 
ueai-ly east traverses almost tho wholo of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
terniinating almut 30 miles west of the mouth of the L’luoa-Klf. This 
ninge, call^ the Sbitting-fliill, approaches the snow-line; and though 
its summits are formed of iKim-n roeks the sides ai-o clothed with flr, 
birch, and aspen, and afTon.! good pasture. To tlie north of this 
fliain runs the Oraii*K1f, a om-siderable river, rising at some distance 
fi-nmthu Kiiihiii, and running nearly east and parallel to tho Stotting- 
liiilL It turns to tho Bt>uth-e!iHt where this mouiititiii range termi¬ 
nates, and nofin after enters .Vngermaidand, where after a farther 
course of aliout miles it fulls into tlie sea between the villages of 
Angersjii luid Lcfvar. Its whole course may W upwards of 150 miles. 
To tho north of tho Oran-Klf runs the L'mca-Klf, which rises in the 
Kiulen range about 60° N. lat. It flrst runs south, traversing some 
lakes; and tlien turns to the south-oast, travci'ses the large Take of 
Stora Umoo, is joined by the Wiudel-EIf, and folia into the gulf after 
a course in all of almut 180 miltM. The town of Ilmca, situated at 
the inoiiUi of the river on its left bank, is the capitid of Wester- 
bothnia: its population is almut 1500. It is tho residence of the 
governor. In the ncighbourliood are some mineral springs. The 
Wind«1-K1f, which rises in the KiiilAi range about 0(r 30' on tlie 
sontli ilcclivity of the Xasa-fiiill ainl descends in a south-eastern 
dimition with numerous bendings, is more free from cataracts tbn;i 
the other rivers of Bothnia, niid a cuusidendile [lart of it has been 
rendofoil so far navigable that timber and wo<^ may lie fl«Hitc-l 
down. 

Bothnia, extending on both sides of tho polar circle, has of course 
a voi-y cohl eltmate, though it is miteh milder than other {tarts of the 
globe in tho same latitude. Winter lasts in general eight months, 
from tho U'giiining of October to the end of May, and the cold is 
very severe. It is followed almost immeiliatvly by summer, a few 
iiUKlemte days only intervening Imtweeii the fnist and a m>at degree 
of heat. In the begiiming of June all trni'os of winb'r nave disaii- 
pearod, and tho grain is sown. Tho great Wat prcNluced by the long 
da^-H of eighteen or twenty hours, united t>o the moisture wdiieh has 
accnunulat^ during tho long winter, gives rise to a very rapid vegeta¬ 
tion.^ Corn is sown and ron]ied in soiue jilncoa in the course of seven 
or eight weeks, and nowhere remains in the ground more than ten 
wcclu. Nevurtholoss it is sometimes dcskoyed bv night frost, which 
gonondly nppeara almiit tho 20th of August for three nr four nights 
in micoessinn. Tliose nights are called ' iron nights,’ ami are foIIowt*«l 
by about six weeks of moderate warmth. The quantity of snow 
vmich folia during tlie winter is very great; but in summer rain is 
sonree. The rivers of Bothnia overflow tho low tracts along their 
banks twice ii yrar; the flmt time ui the beginning of June, after tJie 
melting of the snow in the lower parts of the country; the second 
towartu tho middle of July, when a succession of long days has pr«- 
dtiood the same cfiect on the mountiuiis. Tho latter inumlation is 
more favourable to the grtiwih of grass than the former, and enables 
the inhabitants to miuntain a large stock of cattle during the eight 
winter months. The soil is of an indifferent quality, sandy and stony, 
except along the Tbraea-Elf and Mnonio-Elf, where it is-rnther good, 
oH{iooially towards tho shores of the golf. Along the shores of the 
Clulf of Bothnia the land is better. 

Wheat is only cultivated at one placo^ in tho most southern oorner of 
w provinoe^ and here hardly a few Imshels are annually obtaiuod. 
njre n grown nearly up to 66* N. lat., and oats and bariey even to 68°. 
OEoa. mv. vou n. 
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Potatoes generally succeed veiy well; turnips and cabbages do not 
thrive. 

^ Black cattle form one of the principal sources of wealth in the pro¬ 
vinces, but the stock is limiterl by the scarcity of mtiadows; the pas¬ 
ture-walks however are extensive. Butter and hides, whiiA ore the 
principal articles of ex|Mirt, are sent to Stockholm. Horses are rather 
namcrouB, and of a mvblling size. Sheep are only found in the south 
districts, and their wool is coaraoi The Laplnndet^bave considerable 
herds of rein-^laer, and live upon their flesh and pther pnsluec. 

The inlialjituits of the more inland districts gain their living chiefly 
b^ fisiiiiig in tho lakes, which abound in many kinds of 6sb, as 
pike, tench, treiit, but especially the Snlme livptrtttu. Tlie salmon 
ascends those rivers which have not high cataract and the number of 
fish taken is considerable. 

The high plain between the Calix-Elf and Lulea-Klf, the upper 
parts of the mountains, and the higher rallies, are in goneral cowrol 
with rein-deer moss; the remainder of tlie district forms nearly an 
interminable forest, especially in the inland eountry. llie most 
common trees are bircb, pine, flr, alder, and aspen. The inhabitants 
have hitherto dcrivorl very little advantage from this vast treasure, 
owing to the rivers not being navigable. In some parts along the 
coast tar anil pitch are nwle for ex|Kirtation. 

Three nations inhabit Bothnia, the Finlanders, the Laplanders, and 
the Swedes. The Finlaurlers have settled chiefly a^'ing the banks <if 
tho Muonio-EIf and Tornea-Klf. They apply themselves cspeci.-illy to 
tlie rearing of cattln, and arc tlistinguished by their skill in the 
mmiageincut of the dairy. The Laplanders inhabit the inland district, 
and conduct their herds of rein-deer in the siinmier to the iip|ier 
valleys in the moiiiitaiiis, and even to Norway, but in winter they 
descend to the lower jilalns on the shores. (Some of them have 
liecome agriculturists, and |>artly adopted the manners and customs 
of the Swetles. The Swedes occupy the country along the shores, 
and the valleys on the sides of the larger rivers. They occupy them¬ 
selves nearly exclusively with agriculture, except a few faiuilies in the 
inland districts, who gain their sustenance by Kf-hing in the lakes. 

Bothnia with Lapland is pf>1iti>-:iny d^-ided into two laus. or dis¬ 
tricts, of which the south is called WesterVitteu, or Umea Lan, and 
the north Xoirbotten, or Pitca Liin. 

(Buch, Travch; Sch’ilx-rt, Trncch in Sirnt>n ; Mojtt nf Baron 
Hernieliii.) 

BOTHNIA (the (liilf ofl, tlie ino-it northern i>art of the Baltic Sea, 
extends from t*ft‘ to nearly 6»i' N. l.at. Betwt-c-u i5<i' and 64' it lies 
due S. and N., but the n-iiiaiiider declines to tho N.K. Its whole 
length is raUicr more than 4UU miles. 

Its entrance is ftirmetl by a ntrait calleil Alamls Haf, which divides 
the Scandinavian peninsula from the Aland I->1ands that belong to 
the Russian goveiiiiiieiit of a ]'uirt of the ancient province of 
FiiilaiuL This strait is from 36 miles to .’iu miles wide. North of it 
the gulf widens suddenly, the coast of .Swcdtui trending t.i the north¬ 
west-, so that liefore it reaches 61 it has attmiic<l a width of upwards 
of 240 miles, which breadth it preserves nearly to 62'. Fartlier 
north it narrows gradually, till near 64' it forms another etrait, colled 
tho Quarken. That portion of the gulf extending from Alands Uaf 
to the Qiiarkcu is called Bottniska llafl'i-t (the Sea of Bothnia). At 
the Quarki-n the laaist of Sweden is alioui u*^ miles from that of 
Ittissia, but the straits are still farther narrowed by the Swe«lish 
island Holmoe and the Russian islands ^Valloc. so that the free passage 
is only about 25 miles wide. To tlie north of the (juarken the gulf 
presi»n-es a width of from 50 to 60 mUcs for some distance, but it 
afterwaiils widens U> alsuit 100 miles, wliiidi breailth continues to its 
iiortheru termiuation. The portion of it north of the Qiuirken is 
pro|ierly calloil Bottniska Wieken tthe Onlf of Bothnia). The coasts 
south of the Quarken are rocky though not high on both sides of the 
gulf, but in general higher on the western side, whcr»* at a few places 
they rise to 60 feet and upwatds. To the nonh of the Quarken th • 
coasts are low and SiUidy, with the exception of a tnu't near tin-struil- 
on the Russian side, where they are nu-ky but likewise low. TIic 
largest |iart of th.- coasts of this uortheni lairtiou is formed by an 
alluvial dejuisit brought down by mmienuis rivers. Tlicrc is no want 
of giMid harbours in the gulf; but the navigation is intemiptetl by 
tho ice for live months in the year to tho south of tho Qiiarkiui. ami 
for six months in tho year to the north of it. Tho miuthern {iart of 
the gulf is however airnitally navigated by some English vessels. Which 
export tinilH'T luid naval stores. Swodi^ and Norwegian vessels also 
bring these articles to England. V kind of small herrings, calleil b\ 
tho Swedes‘stnimiiiiiigs,’apjioars in summer in great iiuinbers on 
tho west coast of the gulf, especLally south of the Quarken. wbei 
most of tho inhabitants of the coast south and north of Merndsan i 
are ooeiipietl in catching them. The greater part are dried, Init a 
considerable {lortion undoigu a fermentation in a closed cask, after 
having previoualy lioen a little aalteil, and ex}xised to the air for a 
abort time. The fish thus acquires a sour taste, and is calleil * sur- 
striimming.’ Botin tho dried atwl sonr striimminga are exportiil t-» 
tho neighbouring countries, and are used by tlie lower clasM's m a 
great part of Sweden. [Bai.tic Ska.] • 

BOTHWELL. Lanarkshin', Scotland, a village in the jwisb of 
Bothwel1,aituat^ on the right bank of the river Clyde, in ny 4 S' N. 
lat., 4* 5' W. long.; 8 miles E.S.E. from Glasgow, and 33 iiiilca W.S.1it. 
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BOUCHES-DU-linONK. 


fioni Edinbuivb. The nopiilation of Bothwell parish, inclnditiff the 
Tiilagee of Beushill. Bothwell, Chapelhill, Uolytown, Nowarthill, aud 
Uddingstone, was 15,283 in 1851. 

There are interesting hiatorioal associations connected with ^thwell 
and its vicinity. Edward 1. occupied tiie castle for a few days in 1301; 
Edwanl III. inadeit his rosidonce for about four weeks in 1330. Dr. 
MacCulloch says of this castle that it is iterhaps Uiemost magnificent 
ruin in Stiutlaud; Wordsworth gives a striking description of it in 
a note to one of Ms poems. Its largo and bold front to the south, 
with the circular towers at each end, rising from the steep andwoo<led 
banks of the Clyde, produces a grand and impressive apiiearance. 
On the opposite bmk of the Clyde are the ruins of the ancient priory 
of Blantyre. The old church of Bothwell, which was used as a |)Iace 
of wonmip till 1828, is a gothic structure of the 14th century; it is 
roofed with large flags of stone. Bothwell Bridge was the scone of 
memorable encounter between tlie Covenanters aud the royal 
forces under the Duke of Monmouth in IQTt). The roadway of the 
bridge was then only 12 feet wide; and in the middle of the bridge 
was a portal with gates. Those have long been removed; and a very 
handsome new bridge has been erected. The road has also lieen 
much widened. Near Bothwell llaugh is a bridge over the South 
^der, which some writers have supposed to bo of Roman construe* 
tiott. The Roman ‘ Watling Street * wont through this pari of the 
couDtiy for several miles on the north-east bank of the Clyde. The 

E srieh church, a fine gotbie edifice, with an elegant tower 120 feet 
igll, erected in 1833, will accommodate about 1200 persona There 

is a chapel-of-case at Holytown; and there are in Bothwell parish 
several chapels belonging to the Free Church and the United Presby¬ 
terian Church. Extensive fields of onil exist in the parish of Both- 
wcll; iron-stone is also found in considerable quantitiea Thera are 
extensive coal-pits and imn-works, with several quarries of freestone, 
which give employment to many of the inhabitanta By the Cale¬ 
donian and other lines of railway Bothwell has commnniuatiou with 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Ayr; and also with England. 
Agricultund pursuits are skilfully and succcasfully followed. The 
clunate is salubrious, and the soil is fertile. Organic remains of ui 
interesting description have been found in the ncighliourhuod. 
William Aiton/twuthor of ‘ Hortiis Kewensis,* was a native of this 
parish. Joanna Biullie, the eminent poetess, was bom in Botliwell 
Manse, her father. Dr. Baillie, being minister of the parish. 
BOTHWELL. [Vast Diemen’s Land.] 

BOTTESFORD. [Lricesteiwhirb.] 

BOTTESFORD. [Lincoi.nshihe.] 

BOTZEN. [Ty»ot.] 

BOUCIIAIN. [Nord.] 

BOUCHEB-DU-RITONE, a department in France formed out of 
Basae-Provence, is bounded N. by the department of Vancliuie, from 
which it is separated by the Durance, E. by the department of Var, 
by the Mediterranean, and W. by the Rhone, which separates the 
department from that of Gard. It lies between 43” 9' and 43° 50' 
H. lat., 4° 13' ami S" 40' E. long.; its greatest length is along the 
coast, where it measures in a straight line 70 miles, but following the 
windings of the coast 120 miles; its greatest broailth from north to 
south is about 40 milM. The area is 1985 square miles: the popu¬ 
lation in 1851 was 428,989, which gives 216‘12 to the square mile, 
being 41*40 above the average per square mile for the whole of 
Frauce. 

Sur/aee, Utidrography, d*e.—The deportment takes its name from 
its situation about the mouths of the RhOnc (Bouches du RhOne). 
The northern and eastern districto arc hilly, being covered by the 
western acclivities of the Maritime AIjm, which sul^ido with gentle 
slopes into the basin of the Rhdne, but send out southward several 
calcareous ridges, which terminate abruptly. A ridge of low naked 
hills callecl Alpines runs along the Durance to its mouth in the 
Rhone. The Uli ridges inclose numerous small basins, and from 
their bases plains of c«>nsidcrable extent stretch with gentle slope to 
the sea-sliore. Along the shore are several lakes, Be|>arated from the 
sea by narrow spits of land with one or more openings. The shore 
to eastward is high and steep. 

The rivers of the department, except those mentionml on the 
boundaries, are small. The Huveauno rises in the department of Var, 
runs through a very fertile volley between the Sainto-Baiime ridge on 
the south, and tiie Etoile Mountauns on the north, and falls into the sea 
near Marseille, to which city port of its waters are carried by an aque¬ 
duct. A high plain between the EtoUeand the Sainte-Victoire Mouii- 
tainsris watered by the Arc, which rises near Sh-Maximin in the deport¬ 
ment of Var, and nintiing west pMt Aix falls into the shore-lake of Ilcrre. 
This river is subject to inundations, which often cause great ravages; 
its waters are used for purrosos of irrigation and as a moving power 
for machineiy. From the highest point of the Bsinte-Victoire Ifoun- 
teins, which uve been so xuuned to commemorate the victeny gained 
liy Marius over the Teutones and Cimbri, a ri^e callod Trdvuessu 
runs south-westward and terminates in the stony plain of Cnn. TLu 
river Touloubra rises from the same point, and flowing west TioKt 
Pdlisssnw and Salon then tnms south and falls into the shore-lake 
of Beim 

The west anil south-west of the department is flat^ low, aad in 
many plaoes marahy. At Arles the Rhone divides into two nhsanmJi^ 


forming a delta, which is colled He do la Camoigao. One bi*anch, 
called the Grand Rhdno, runs to the south-east, and enters tlio sea 
below Tour Sh-Louiii^ where it has oommenoed the formation of 
another delta. Tour Sk-Iiouis vnw built about 130 years ago at tho 
mouth of tho river; it is now above three nifles from the sea; and 
the new delta, consisting of the two thty% or islands of Bigiie and 
IVriule, have been formw within that period by the deposits of the 
river, 'rhe Grand RhOne oont^a numerous islands wnioh greatiy 
impeile the navigation; but vesBelB making for Arles enter the Oansl- 
des-Moitiguoa, which forma the eiitranoo to the shore-lake of Bern, aad 
immediatuy opposite the lig^tiionso called Tour-de-Boue passos into 
the navigable oanal de-Bouo which runs across the plain of Crau, and 
nearly parallel to tho river tip to Aries. The other branch of tho l^Aiie 
is called Petit-Rhdne, which runs in a very winding channel into the 
Mediterranean, a li^c to the west of the ancient village of Los- 
Baintes-Mories, famous fur its old Imttlemonted church. This branch 
of the Rhdne is but a small stream, and vessels mokiitg for the inte¬ 
rior from western jtorts pass out of the Mediterranean into the 
Boaucaire Canal. 

The Camargue, wliich is entirely of alluvial and deltoid formation, 
and which it is supiKMod had no existence in the time of Julius 
Cteaar, contains nine villages, a great muuber of country houacM, and 
is divided into about 350 forms. Its whole area is about 136,000 
acres, part of which is cultivated olongthe ohonnela of the UhAiie, and 
tho greater part of the remainder is covered in winter and spring witli 

ricli piutltires. Tlio islo is protootinl from thn IniindatiuuM of tli« river by 

gimt dykes, and it is sheltered from the sea by hhla of saud. The soil w 

a rich allnvium resting on a bod of sand, which in the lower grounds of 
the interior of the island is so strongly imprtigtmtod with salt as to affect 
the herboge and in some placra prevent its growth. Tho interior of 
the island contuns many reod-marshes, and large lakes, which have 
communication with tho sea; the largest of these is tho shore-lake of 
Valcaros. AU kinds of southern produce, ci>m, fruits, and timber 
are grown in the isiiuid; tho vine, tlie olive, and the mulberry 
flourish; madder aiul wood are grown; and on its rich imsturcs vest 
numbers of sheep, cattle, and small horses are reared, 'f he increase 
aflbrdcd by tlie flocks and herds »f tho Camorgue is stateil at 40,00d 
lambs, 3000 calves, and 3000 hones annually. The sheep arc of tlio 
tnwhumantes or restless breed. They wintw in the Comaigue, and 
arc driven in spring into the pluns of Crau, where lambing takes 
place; in May they bfwii to ascend the Alps, whence they return to 
tho Catnaiguo about wo end of October. The culture of rice was 
introduced into the Camarguo from Lombardy in 1847 with great 
success. Tho irie abounds with water-fowl; locusts often do gnsat 
damage to the green crops; and in summer the Camaigno as well as 
the rest of tho de^sirtment is infested by mosquitoes. There is a 
lighthouse with a fixed light 128 feet high on tho left bank of tho 
eastern branch of the Rhdne, in 43° 20' X. lat., 4° 4^ 22° £. long. 

Between the eastern channel of tho Rhdne and the shore-lake of 
Bcrre^ the Alpines hills, aud tho soa, lies a vast triangular and arid 
ploiu called the Plain of Orau. Its surface is not level ; nor is its 
slope towards the sea, but towards several points of the compass. Its 
liighost part near Istrcs is 100 feet above tlio sea-level; aud in viirioiis 
directions from this point the surface Hubsides into hollows, some diy, 
some filled with water. Tho csnitral part of its area consists of a 
reddish-brown clay covered with diingle; but there aro grasqy and 
woody spots hero and there, and its borders and lowest levels nro 
cultivate with success by a system of irrigation maintained by a 
branch of tho Crajionne Canal which traverses tho plain. The stones 
on the desert part ot- the Crau vary from tho sixe of a pea to tiie 
bigness of a man’s head; uador and lietweeu these there is some 
scanty vogetation, on which during tho spring laige flocks of sheep 
feed, turning over the stones with their muxsles aa they advance. In 
the cultivated spots, besides common products, the vine, olive, mul¬ 
berry, aud other fruit-troos flourish. 

The department contains several extensive aalt-lakes, which oom- 
munioate with the sea by natural channels or by canals. Tho 
largest of these is tho shore-lake of Borre, which is 12 miles lung and 
40 miles in circuit. It is entered by the harbour of Tour-do-Bouc, 
which has a lighthouse and sevend strong defences. The lake 
contains vast qiMntities of eels and other fish. There ore several 
small islands inhabited by a few fishermen along the coast; the most 
important are thuM of Pomdgue, Ratonoau, and If, famous for its 
strong fortifications and its prison at the entrance of tlie port of 
Marseille. A little south-west of these is the Isle uf loonier, on 
which there is a lighthouse. 

Oommunicatiom .—The department is crossed by several canals, tho 
most important of which is tbs Craponne Canal, whidi has its sum¬ 
mit level in Mie Durance, and by itsbranohes communicatoa with the 
shore-Idke of Berre and the Rhdne. The Alpine or Bouigelin Canal 
boa its summit level in the Durance abo, at MaHemort; it crosses 
the north-west of the depM'tment, uid divides into several branches, 
which are distlngnislied by diflSnent names from Mie districts irrigated 
by them. The deportment is traversed by 5 royal and 16 depart¬ 
mental roads, which give a total of about 590 miles of coiiiioon 
roadway. A railway passing through Berre and HL-ChamBs inns 
in the department from Mssaeille to Arles. The aqueduct destined 
to oonyay a sup]dy of mter from the Durance to the city of Marseille 
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noUCHES-DU-RHONE. 
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in one of the grestent works of the kind eror nndertaken. It lenTsa 
the Duimnoe at tlie oorth-eastem angle of the department; crosses 
highwaySf watercourses, and vaHeys; pierces three mountain ranges 
nml seTeial oflDihoots ln>m them by tunnels; and reaches the bonndf^ 
of the arid basin around Marseille at a height of neatly 600 feet 
abore i^o sea. There are in all 78 tunnda, the total length of 
wbioh is about 15 mllm (three of them aro each a league in length); 
and about 600 artifidal oonstruotionii, including embankment 
bridges^ aqueduct^ and cuttings. The greatest of these works is the 
bridge-aqueduct across the valley of the Aro, within five miles of 
Aix. This structure consiatB of throe rows of arches, one above 
another; the piers of the two lower rows are built of cut stone, and 
measure 48 tae/t by 20 feet. The lowest row contains 12 arches, the 
niiiidle 16, ami the topmost, which supports the waterchanuel, 
40 arches. Home of the stones used in the construction of the lower 
piers exceed 17 tons in weight. The total length of the aqueduct 
M 51 miles. The canal is 30 feet wide at top, 10 feet wide at bottom, 
and 7 feet deep. From the Durance to the edge of Marseille basin 
the fall is 126 feet, and it is said that this fall will admit of the 
delivery of 11 tons of water per second. This great work, whidi if 
not already finished, is rapidly approaching completion, liesides 
furnishing Marseille and the numerous bastidcs or country houses 

round it with water, will afford a vast aud ever-ready supply of 

wate^powe^ for driviug machinery; and give meuis for irrigating 

n Murfuuc of nearly 26,000 aerns i>f land, wltiuli fur want of water 

during aummer ia like a parched deaert. 

C/tmo/e. —In December, January, and February the climate and 
face of ^e country aro deligbtfuL Frost and snow aro rare. During 
^ho rest of the year the beat is very grea^ especially from July to 
tlie end of Septomlxir. Rain seldom falls in summer, and then the 
scorchitig heat idtomates with a violent cold dry wind called 'mistral,' 
from (he north or north-west, which is vety injurious to vegetation, 
aud so impetnoiiH ns frequently to unnMif houses and blow down 
tiees. Except in the low valleys, the irrigated grounds, or in the 
neighbourhood of tbo marshes, vegetation in the summer season | 
soenis dead, and the whole surface of the ground is covered with ' 
dustb In the intervals of the mistral musqiiitoes ap}iaar in countl(»B | 
iiumben, and from these there is no respite night or day between | 
(he months of May aud November. The {louplc sleep under wire or 
gauze frames to keep off these lestlcss enemies. Scoipions are not 
imoomiuon. Tho climate is generally healUiy; but in we com lands 
of tho arrondissement of Arles there aro many deaths among the 
labourers at harvest time, owing to the pruxiiiiity of tlie marshes. 

Sou and Prudactiu —'tho surface of tho deportment covera 
1,270,330 acres, divided into 1,109,8<S2 parcels. Of this area 630,000 
acres iu:e arable, 97,584 vineyanls, 167,700 underwoods and forests, 
and 410,167 acres aro heaths, nuu^shes, aud waters. Owing to the heat 
of the climate, the soil is in most places mnd and parched, and pru- 
duons nolhing without iirigation. Com ia grown in huge quantities 
only in the arrondissement of Arles. In 1846 the quantity of wine 
protluoed in the whole department amounted to 13,750,000 gallons, 
about one-half of which is used for home conauimi(aun, and the 
remainder is cxi>orted or converted into brandy. Tlie white wines 
of ('assis and (.iiotat, the red wines of Scon and Ht.-Loui8 iu the arron- 
dissoment of Marseille, and those of Cli&teaii-Regnard and Haintes- 
Maries in tbo arrondissement of Arles aro tho most esteemeii sorts. 
Tho number of mulberry-trees for the pruiliictiuu of silk exceeds a 
mUlioii. The olive is extousively cultivated, and tbo oils of this 
depailmeut an* tlie best in France. I'omegranates, pis(achius, 
almonds, figs, melons, oitroiis, carsirs, &e. lu-e abundant. The cypress, 
myrtle, tamarisk, rose-laurel, and other odoriferous plants aiui heriis 
flourish. Qr«*nt unmlxits of light active horses arc rean'd; cows aud 
goats are uumerous; the number of sheep is stated at 700,000. 
These last are fed in tho department only in the winter; during the 
rest of the year they pmturo on the Alps. Tlie cnltivatiou of tobacco 
which had been pndiihited was re-intrMuced in 1852. 

Mtmufaelarea, —The manufacturing industry of tho department is 
great. The most important products are brandy, soap, vinegar, soda, 
chemical products, broadcloth, leather, hats^ aud perfumes. There 
are severu sugar-refineries, glass-works, tile and brick fields, silk, 
cotton, and tobacco factories, aud imTOrtuit salt-works along the 
coast and on the several idiore-lakes. 'The commerce of the depart¬ 
ment is very active with all the auuthem departments, with the 
Levant, the coasts of Africa and Spain, and the West Indies. The 
exports oonsisb of tho industrial products named, and dried firuits, 
cork, and colonial produce. The minerals include coal, iron, Icail, 
marble, slate, gypsum, chalk, alabaster, and potters' clay. At Aix 
and at Camoina new Marseille there are minenil springa. 

The department is dividsd into three arrondissements, whidi, with 
their aubdiviaions and population, one os follows:— 


Arroadiasenients. 

CaatOBS. 

Communos, 

Population la 1831. 

1, MsrMlIle 

9 

33 

320,314 

Se AlX • • 

10 

33 

113,030 

3. Arles . . . 

8 

83 

87,740 

Total . . . 

37 

108 

438,080 


1. In the airondisBcment of Marseille the obief town ia Marskille, 
which is also the capital of the ilefNU-tmcnt. Av&ayne, 10 miles £. 
horn Marseille, is built on the slope and at the foot of a hill on the 
left bank of the Huveaune. (Joarse woollens, china, pottery, brandy, 
leather, and paper are manufactured. The town has a large nagna- 
nerie, or establishment for rearing silk-worms; snd there is a good 
trade in the wines of the ncighbourlu>od and iu dried fhiita : popu- 
hdiun, 6208. Cams, a small well-built town on the coast, has a har¬ 
bour formed by a jetty. The entrance of the harbour is dangerous 
in rough weather, but within it is deep: it* is defended by several 
hutteriuH, and on the left of it there is a lighthouse with a fixed light 
90 feet high, in 43" 12' N. lat, 6" 32' E. long. The toa-n has a popu¬ 
lation of 2100, who are employed in the coasting-tnulo and iu ship- 
buildiug. JLa-dotat is -situated 20 mih-s H.E. front Marseille, iu a 
district covered with plantations of the olive, tbo pomegranate, and 
the orange, aud at the bottom of a hay on the western side of tlie Qulf 
of Licques. Tho town is well built, and has a harbour defended by 
a castle on the h^ft, aud by batteries on the small island of lle-verte. 
The harbour, which admits vessels of 300 tons, is formed by a mole 
on which there are two lighthouses. Tho coasting-trade in the wines, 
flried fruits, and white figs of the ncigblxfiirhood, ship-buiiding, and 
the manufacture of cotton-yarn, ^ve employment to the {jopulation, 
which amounts to 5002. Jloqaevairt, 14 miles R. l>y X. from Marseille, 

is on the Huveaune, and has a population of 4143. The environs of 

this town fiimisli thes liuHt white sml red muscadine wioo and grmiM-a 

of the department. AkNoI, an irregularly-built but rather pretty 
village, 3 rniltn N. from Roquevaire, lias 5103 inhabitants, who manu¬ 
facture woollens, soda, bricks, tiles, brand}*, paper, aud raise a good 
deal of silk. Mines of gypsum, coal, alalwstcr, and red ochre 
are worked in tlie vicinity. The town is ancient. Several Roman 
remains have been found in it. 

2. In the arrondisaoment of Aix tlie chief town is Aix. Pent is a 
small well-built walled town on the north shore of the lake of Berre; 
it is a station on the Ariea-Marseille railroail, aud has a harbour and 
a population of 1926. who cany on a brisk ti-ude in salt, made iu 
extensive saltworks lUong the shore, which however render the site 
unwholesome. Gardaunr, 7 miles from Aix, has fPP9 inhabitants, 
who are chiefly engaged in tlie coal-mines, in the luaiiiifacturo of 
brandy aud tiles, and iu the cultivation of melons and beet-root. 
Istrta is on the south shore of the Lake Olivier, which is joined to the 
Etong dc Bcrrc by a cniial. The t«jn'n has a jxipulation of 3122. It 
is surrounded by old fortifications. St.-Chamas, a first-class station 
on the Arlcs-Marsdllo railway, is situated at the uorth-east«*rn extre¬ 
mity of the shore-lake of Bcitc, and near tho right Kank of tho Tou- 
loubre, which is crosscil by a bridge of Roman construction : it has 
a population of 2443, who trade in the produce of the country. 
Lambssc, 13 miles N.W. from Aix, on the rood to Avignon, has a 
population of 3587, who manufacture oil, soda, aud soap. The town 
has also establishments for reeling silk. Les-J^tartigues, 25 miles &\V. 
from Aix, is situated on three islands united by bridg^ at the extre¬ 
mity of the clianncl which joins the harbour of Tuur-de-Iloiic to the 
Berre Lake. It is well buUt, contains a fine chun*li, an hospital, and 
several good streets, and has a population of 7772. Its jiositioii on 
islands has obtaiiicil for it the name of ' Frovenyal Venice.’ Its port 
is fivqueiited by small craft from Arles and the coast of CScnoa. The 
inhabitants an* largely engaged iu the tunny and pilchard fishery. 
SaloH, 20 miles \V. from Aix on the nsiil to Arles, is situateil in a 
fertile plain, irrigated by the Canal du Craponne, and has a population 
of 5017. It is irregularly (milt, but contains some good houses and 
two very ancient churohes. ’rhore are uil-inilL, souperies, and estab¬ 
lishments for bhuicliiiig wax and iveling silk. Tnts, an ancient town, 

11 miles H.E. from Aix, has 3039 inhabitants, who mauiifac'ture brandy, 
tiles, and sugar-uf-Ieiul. A coal-mine is worked near Trets. 

3. In tho ammdisaemeut of Arles the chief town is Aklts. CAtlfraa- 
Renard ia 17 miles N.E. from Arles, on the left bank of the Durance. 
It takes its name from an old ruined castle on a hill above the town : 
the population is 4744. Eggutfres is situated amidst olive-plautationa 
near the Craponne Canal, aud has 2920 inhabitants. Orgon, 22 milea 
N.E. from Arles, is built on the s1o|m* of a hill, tho summit of which 
is covered with the ruins of an luicient castle. Between the hill and 
tbo Durance there is only room for the high roatl and the Boisgelin 
Canal to irnss. Tho town has 2748 innabltants, who are <4>icfly 
employed iu agricnltiiiv. St.-RrMg, 13 miles N.E. from Arles, staniu. 
in a x>laiii covered with olive-plantations, and has a popidatiou of 
5930. It ia irregularly built, bu« contains many good houses of an 
ancient stylo of an'hitecture. Wool, lulk, aud agricultural produce 
ore the chief articles of tnwle. There ore several Ruuiiui remains 
here. Tanut'oasur-Jthdne (the Roiuon Tarasco), 10 miles N. from 
Arles on the left hank of the RhOne onixmte Ueoucaire, to which it ia 
joined by a siiapension-bridge, is a wolfed town defended by towers, 
and entered by three gBti*s. It is commanded by an ancient castle, 
built on a ruck above the RhAne. Tarascon is a well-built town. The 
ancient church of Saintc-Martha, the town-1 juse, court-house, tlieatre, 
the two hospitals, and the harracks, aro the must in^portant public 
buildings. A triWnal of first instance sits itf the town, which haa 
also a college and a public librsiy. Woollens, seiges. silks, nlioo, 
vermicelli, soap, cordage, starch, hri^y, bricks, tiles, and leather are 
nuuiufocturod. Small vessels fur the river traflio ore built. The 
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artidisB luunoil, togothor with wino, oil, wood, cool, almondu, uiwlder, 
teMdel^ luwlioinal plants, Beods, Ac., fonn the itema of a briRk trade. 
The town htw about 10,000 InhablteiitH. 

The amiiidiaaemaut of Marseille forma tho bishopric of Marsoille. 
The rest of the depaxtmont forma the archdiocese of Aix. The 
whole department Is under the jurisdiction of tho High Court 
and (Jnivorsity Academy of Aix, and belongs to tiio 9th Military 
Division, of which Manieille la heod-quarteni. 

( Dietionnaire de la France, 1845.) 

BOUFAKICK. [AuifiKiR.] 

BOUGAINVILLE ISLAND. [Nkw OKomtiA AHCutfKLACO.] 

BOUQHTON, GREAT, Cheshh-o, a toa’iiship and tlie scat of a 
Poor-law Union, in the parish of St. Oswald and hiindred of Broxtoii, 
one mile K. from Chester, and 182 iiiileH K.W. from London by rood. 
The Chester and Crew’e railway passes through the parish : the popu¬ 
lation of the township in 1851 was 1164. The living of St. Oswald's 
is a vicarage in the archdeacouiy and dioccHO of Chester. Great 
Boughton Poor-Law Union ooiitiiina 100 parishes luid townsltips, writh 
an area of 97,109 acres, and a pupnlation in 1851 of 26,570. Great 
Boughton is looming n suburb to the city of Chester. It oon- 
toins some good rasidencea There is a National school at Qrt-at 
Boughton. 

BOUILLON, tho capital of the ancient dudiy of Bouillon, now 
forming the western of the Bdgian province of Luxembourg, is 
situated near the French frontier on the left lamk of the river Sdnioy, 
and 14 milra from its junction with the Meuse, in 49° 48' N. lat., 
4* 59' K. long.: popnlntioii, 2800. Tho duchy is a hilly district lying 
in tho middle of the Ardennes, and between the former grand duchy 
of Luxembourg and Champagne. 

The town is small but neatly built. Tho costlo of Bouillon, which 
was formerly thought to bo impregnabll^ is built upon a steep rock 
overlooking tho town : it has been recently repaired, and is now used 
OH a military prison. Thu dungeons afe hewm out of the solid rock. 

The town and duchy of Bouillon were the hereditary posscssiona of 
Godfrey, tlie leader of |tho first Crusade ami king of tTan.Halem, which 
city be took in 1099. To provide funds for his expedition, Godfrey 
sold the duehj^u Albert, bishop of Li5gc, subject to tho right of 
redemption ou^e part of the vendor or his immediate heirs. Qoilfrey 
having died in the Holy Lnnd, this sale became cause of dispute 
botween his heirs and tho bishop, each piu-ty having rocourse to arms 
in supiiort of their pretensions. After this petty war had lieen 
renewed at so inmiy different times as to obtain for the duchy the 
name of ‘ the Delmteable Land,’ it remained for some time in tho 
{leoceable pussetMiun of the prince bishop of Liilge. Tho bishop having 
taken part in tho war against France, Lonis XIV. caused the town 
and castlo of Bouillon to bo seised in 1672, and at the congress of 
Nimueguen in 1678 it was stipulated that France should retain jinssea- 
sion imtil arbitrators to bo appointed for the purpose should have 
dccidifd between tho claims fur the duchy sot up by tho descSeiidants of 
tho heirs of Qudfruy and the Bishop of Li5go. In tho meanwliile Louis 
hod invested tlie family of La Tour d'Auvergne with the duchy. A 
descendant of that house, Philip d’Anveigne, a captain in the English 
navy, ossutuetl hi 1702 tho titlu of' Prince tie Bouillon,' which he con¬ 
tinued to be.ar imlil bis death in 1816. The long-disputed territory 
was adjudged by tho congress of Vienna in 1815 to the king of tho 
Uniteil N^hcrbuids, as duke of Luxembourg; in the division of that 
duchy, cunseipieut upon the revolution of 1830, Boiiilluu foil to the 
share of Belgium. 

BOUILLY. [Aubp.] 

BOULAC. [Caiko.J 

BOULOGNE [Skixk, Deportment of.] 

BOUIiOQNE-SUK-MER, a seaport town in the department of 
Pos-do-Calais in France, stands in 50° 44' N. lat., 1° 35' E. long., at 
the mouth of the Liane, which falls into the English Uhiuiucl and 
forms the harbour. It is 170 miles distant N.N.W. from Paris by 
railroad through Amiens luid Abbeville, and 29 miles from Folkestone 
on the cooHt of Kent: the population is said to exceed 30,000, about | 
one-fifth of whom are English. j 

Boulogne occupies tho site of the onoieut Oaoriacum, which was j 
in tho temtoiy of the Morini, a tribe of the Belgte. (Mela, iii. 2.) J 
It became, under the Romans, the chief port of embwkatiun for ' 
Britain. Some writers, have miutttained that Julius Cicsar embarked j 
from Omriacum fur Britoinj but D’Auville and other high 
authorities identify tlie Fortus Itiua of Caisar with Witsand or j 
Wissaut, a small town to eastward near Capo Grines. D'Anville 
thinks it was at Qesoriacum that the tower was erected by Caligula, 
when he marched to the coast of Gaul in order to invade Britain; 
and according to Suetonius the emperor Clau^us embarked here for 
that islmd. The port in Britain with which a communication was 
maintained was Rutupioi, now Richborungli, near Sandwich. About 
the time of Coiistantine, the name of Bonunia was suhstituted for 
that of Gesoriacum. In 1231 Philippe, son of King I^ippe Auguste 
of France, caused hew walls to m built, iiicliMing a smuler space 
than had boon occupied by the Roman town. This iuclosure was 
that of the upper town, at tho eaBtom angle of which a citadel was 
hnilt by the satne Philippe. Boulogne had before this time beon 
erected into a oounty, of which Philippe had acquired iiossession by 
marriage. In 1544 the town was taken by Henry VIII., who added 


greatly to its dofonoea. Edward VI. restored Boulc^pie to France 
te 1550. Tho ramparta of tiio irapor town are still staudine;: they are 

{ ilanted with a double row of trees, and command a view of the 
ower town, the sea, and in fine weather of the coast of England. 
The upper town is euteied by throe ^tee. Tho citadel is used as an 
armouty and barmok, and its vaults are converted into a powdw 
magnstne. Boiilomae was in 1804 the central rondeavoua of the mmy 
which Napoleon had owiembled for tho invasion of England. A 
Doric column erected on tho cliff about a mils from tho town was 
commenced by the grand army, hut not completed till after tho 
restoration of the Bourbons—an event which it was then made to 
commemorate. In 1841 it was restored to its original purpose, and 
surmounted by a statue of Napoleon 16 foot high. Tho ludgUt of the 
ouluiiin, whiuh is built of marble, is 164 foot. 

Since the peace of 1815 Boulogne has much increased in extent 
and Txmitlation. It is much resort to as a huthing-ploce, and many 
English families have mode it their permanent residence. The iipiier 
town is tho most ancient port of Boulogne; it has for the must 
l>art narrow irregular sti-eets, but good hoiiRes. A house in tho stivet 
loniling to tho Calais gate is marked with an inscription os the 
•loathplace of Lo Sage, author of ‘ Gil Bios.’ (Thu Kng^sh poets 
Churchill and Campbell died in Boulogne.) Tho lower town, which is 
eouuoctcii with tho upper town by along, wide, and well-built but steep 
street called the Grande Rue^ extends down the slope of the 
hill to tho river. This part is reguliu-ly built There is also a 
largo suburb callwl Capfeare, ou the left bank of tho Liime. Tho 
lower town is larger, more populous, and more commercial tliiui ^e 
upper town. TIte supply of water is by means of fountains, of whiuh 
there ai'o 5 in the upper town, and 12 in the lower. Tho town is 
well lights witii gas. There lue promenades on the ramparts of tlie 
upper tewn; and there is an open space called the TintUleriet, on 
tiie north side of the lower town which is bonlorcd with trees, and 
suTTOundod with new streets and elegant houses, iuhabited very 
generally by English families. The sands are of considerable extent, 
and form an excellent promenade at low water. 

Among tho public buildinga of ilio iqiper town are the town-boll, 
which occupies the site of the pulocc of tlic counts of Boulogne; 
tile BelFroi, au ancient tower 140 feet high, commanding froin its 
summit a fine view of the town and harbour ; the court-house; the 
former episcopal palace, tiow uswl us a boanUug school; and tho 
prison. The finest building however in tlie old town is tho catlufdral 
of Notre-Dame, which was commenced in 1827, and is now com¬ 
pleted. It stands on the site of the cathedral which was desiroyeil 
in the first revolution. In tho lower town arc -the hotel of the 
sub-prefect; the church of Bt-Micholas; tho building formerly u 
semumry for tho priesthood, and now occupied by several iiiMtitutions 
fur tho promotion of science; the Imrracks; tho groat hospifad; a 
museum (in the Grande Rne) which contains cullMtions of natural 
history and antiquities, paintings, costs, and also the public free 
library of 25,000 volumes. Tliera ui-e in Boulogne several churches; 
three convents, the nuns of which educate a vast number of young 
children, who attend the different schools imdcr their direction; 
several Protestant chapels; an infant asyluiii; u humane society; 
several elementary schools under the direction of tho Cliristi^ 
Brothers; a free s^ool for navigation; and several Iwanliug schools. 
Of places of omnsoment may lie inentiuneil tho thcatro, and tho 
splendid bathing establishmont a-hioh contains mnsio, iviMliug, and 
oord-rouma Botili^ie is the seat of tribunals of firat instance and of 
commerce. Tho railway station is situated ou tho left bank of the 
Liana near Place Bellevue. 

Boulogne is a tide harbour. The ciitiance to it is formiol by two 
piers, of which the western extends 2204 feet into the sea, and tho 
eastern 1640 fret Tlw depth of water between them is at high tides 
us much as 30 feet Having passed this channel, vessels roach an 
inner basin surruondod by quays, which extend a gotsl way up the 
Liane. Above tlie busiu a cunsidorablo Isidy of water is kept in the 
beil of the Linue by means of sluices for the purpose of olenuslng 
the harbour. At low water Uie inner basin is empty, and vessels rest 
on tho mud: it bus lately been prapnsed to convert it into a wet 
dock. The entrance to the harbour is defended by forts and bat¬ 
teries. The trade of tlie town is oonsiderahle. The heiTiug and 
mackerel fisheries coll into employment a considerable capita, and 
several vessels ore fitted out for the Newfoundland cod fishoiy. 
Coarse woollens, sailclotiis, pottery, nets, and tulles kra manufauturod. 
There mw also a Unen-yam fiustoty which contains 3000 spindles, 
glass-bottle works, rope-walks, gin distilleries, sugar refluerips, tan- 
yards, tile aud brick worka The coasting tra^ is active. There is 
constant communioition with London, Dover, and Folkestone by 
stramors. Boulogne is one of tho principal porfai for tho passenger 
traffic between ^glaud and France: the number of passengers from 
and to England in 1849 aud 1860 ununtitod to 64,997, and 86,416 
relatively. 

^voriil Roman antiquities including medals and tombs have been 
discovered at Boulogne On a cliff to the of the entrance to the 

S ort stood Caligula’s tower. It was an ootamn; each side is said to 
avc been about 26 feet at the base^ and It rose to the bright of 
125 fret It had 12 stages or flo(«% and tiie diameter of the tower 
ap(>ears to luivo diminiBbied 8 fret at each stage, so. as to fonn so 
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many external gaUorieB of a foot and a half in width; going all round 
the tower. On the top of the tower lighta were placed, ao that it 
aerred na a li^thouae to Teasula navigating the channeL Tho tower 
was built with iron gray-atone, three tiera together, luooeeded by a 
(louble tier of a yeUow atone of a softer texture^ and on this a double 
tier of very ham ond red bricka At tho time of its erection it 
atood more than a bow*Hhot from the sea, but the cliff waa ao much 
oxcsavated by tho wavo.^, and fell in ao fur, that the tower waa at laat 
luidennined and overgrown in the year 1644. It had been repaired 
by Charlemagne in tho early part of the Sth century; and when tho 
English were in posscMiiun of Boulogne they surrounded this tower 
wiw a wall and towen, ao iw to convert it into a donjon or keep of 
a furtreas. These walla and towen shared the fiite of the oripnal 
Homan work in being ovorthi-own by the advance of the sea. Tho 
tower wua named in the middlo ages ‘ Turtis Onions* (supposed to 
be a corruption of ' aniens,' burning) or Ordenais; and the cliff in 
this direction is still apoken of as the Tour d’Ordre. 

BOULONNAIB, a district in the former province of Picordie, 
which now forms the arrondiasement of Boulogne, in the department 
of Pa8-dx>Cai.aqi. 

BOUBBON’, THE ISLE OF, is situated in the Indian Ocean, to 
the eastwsnl of Mwlagaacar. Sk-Denis, the chief town on the 
island, stands at its nortli-westom extremity, in 20” 52' & lot., 
55” 57' E. long. From Point des Oalots near Stb-Donis the island, 
which ia in form an irregular oval, extends upwards of 40 miles to 
Point de la Table at the south-eastern extremity. 

This isbuid was discovered by tho Portuguese navigator Moscorenbas 
in 1542, and at that time waa not inhabited. It received the name of 
Mascareuhas or Masoarcigno. Tho French in 1642 sent some 
criminals fTom lladogascar to it, and settled a colony in 1649, when 
they gave it tho nune of Bourbon, which at tho b^inning of tbo 
French revolution was cliangerl into that of lldnnion, and tdterwards 
into Bonaparte and Nai>oloon. In 1815, on the restoration of the 
Bourbonis the islimd resumed its old name of Bourbon. After tho 
revolution of 1848 it again rocoiveil the name of ll5umon. 

Probably all tho island owes its origin to volcanio a^ncy. Tlie 
greater i>art of its sm-face coiifdats of lava, basalt, and otlter volcanic 
productions, and on the remainder traces of such rocks are frequent. 
The i^nd consists of two systoms of volcanic mountains and rocks, 
and a kind of plain which divides them. Tho north-western moun¬ 
tains form tho larger system and cover about luilf the siufoce of 
the ishmd. B early in their centre rises a huge moss of lava with 
throe inaccessible peaks, called the Salasies, whose absolute elevatiou 
is estimated by Bury de St. Vincent at nearlj^ 1500 toises, or 9600 feet. 
Tlie country surrounding this maaa oxhiiuta largo tnu^ of lava or 
linsidtio rm^ of tho most various dcscriptiou, and botwoeii them 
some batons or valos. The basaltic prisma ore frequently disposed 
in rugulor columns, but these as well ns the lava rooks aro fre(|uent]y 
split by deep luurow crovices. There is here on excellent mineru 
spring, tiio Hnliude, at an elevathm of 2861 fcot. Another spring 
called the CSilaos or Silhoos is at an elevation of 3655 foot. The 
principal omincuee on the island, the Peton dos Neigi's, or the Snowy 
Peak, ia situated near the ceutro of the island and forms tlie crest 
of a bold rocky ridge dividing the Oilaus from tho Saloxie ridge of 
muiiiitaiiis. The rivers are only torronts, which descend from a great 
elevation. Sometimes they aro nearly dn; at others they cany 
great vulomos of water, which they pour aown tho steep diwlivities 
Avith incredible im()otuosity. Their course is through extremely 
iiumiw gorges, and m deep bmls. Between St.-Denis and the * burnt 
land' on the windwanl or uorth-oast side of the island there aro 
fifteen streams, of whidi the eight named as follows may be regarded 
as rivers:—Tho river of the Eas^ the river of Marsoiiiers, the river 
uf Uucks, the Dumas or Du Mat, the St.-Jean, tbo Stu.-Suzanno^ the 
river of tho Rains, <md the river of St.-Duiiis, which flows into the 
sea at a short distance west from the town. On tho icowai'd side 
of the island ore five streams, of which tho river Dos Qalots and Uie 
river St.-Stej>hon ore the priucipaL 

The shores of the island are rooky, but not gcuorolly veiy high, 
except along the south-west coast totweeu St.-l*aul and St.-PotroL 
In a few places a narrow beach separates the rocks from the sea ; it 
is compost of pieces of basalt and broken lava, which have under¬ 
gone trituration in the sea, and aftoiworda bwn thrown ashore, 
Intermixed with some ciduareous pebbles and shells. 

The plains whioh separate tlte volcanio region in tho north-west 
from that in the south-east district of the island, occupy perhaps 
one-third of the island. The two principal plaina wmoh extend 
across tho island, tho plains of tho Kaffirs and of the Palmists, aro 
divided by a rampart of vuloanio rocks, and are at a considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea. From tho south shores the 
conntty rises graditoUy for some milee, and then extends in a kind of 
uneven plain, oollod the plain of the Kaflhe. Its surface is a succession 
of small plaint^ rising alwve one another and intersected by bnWks, 
At the south exfremit^ this plain is 3600 feet above the sea, but 
whore it joins the phuu of Cilaos tomrds the south-east volcanio 
region, its election may be neariy 6000 feet To the nor& of it 
extends the plain of the Palmists, which rim to about 3000 feet 
It is a perfect level, in the form of a circus, indlosed on all sides, 
except towaxds the shores on the north, by a nearly peri>endioular 


wall of mountains from 1500 to 2000 feet elevatioi^ which are iMurily 
covered with high trees and rich vegetation: on the plain itseu 
many trees aro found, among which too species of palms abounds, 
from which it derives its name. Tbo descent to tiie shore is some- 
vffiat longer than on the south deeliviW of the island. The traveller 
ascends from the plain of tho Kaffirs to the south-east volcanic 
region by two other extremely sterile plains, those of Cilaos and 
of the Hands (anx Sables). 

This volcanic region at the south-east extremity, which probably 
does not occupy more than one-seventh of the islaiid, is callail the 
burned land (pays brftl5), from its soil being entireU comiiosed of 
recent lava. There aro few places in which signs of vegetation ore 
seen. Nearly in its centre is the present crater of the volcano, 
whitffi nearly every year changes its place over an extent of 5 to 6 
square miles. This cuoire of volcanio sgency Is only from 8 to 9 miles 

from tho south-west extremity of the island, and the high mountains 
near it ore estimatefl to have an absolute elevation of about 8000 feet. 
In November 1828 tho volcano was in a state of activity, and the 
summit of the mountain was visible above the horizon from a distance 
of nearly 100 miles. 

A soil BO arid as that of Bourbon could not maintain a vigorous 
v^tation if it were not continually supplied with sufficient moisture 
by the reguliw snecessiou of land and sea-breezes. The first, blowing 
from the nigh monnteius of the interior, aro always cool, f^nently 
cold; and in tho gorges they blow wi^ great force. It ceases at 
about 10 o'clock in the morning, and is suoceodeil by the sea-breeze, 
which brings with it fogs. These fogs aro afreiwoiw dissipated by 
the rays of the sun, and driven again to the sea. This circulation 
of the vapours produces a gnait humidity, and a considerable quantity' 
of rain ^Is. But in despite of this humidity, the climate is one of 
tbo miwt pleasant and most healthy to be found. The mean mini¬ 
mum of temperature as ascertained by observations was 72” in 1818, 
and 71” in 1819; tho mean maximum in 1818 was 82”, and the same 
ill 1819. Tbo mean iemponituro throughout the year in 1818 was 
77”; in 1819 it waa 76*75”. A considerable difference is observed 
between the temperature in the sun and in the shade, the difference 
amounting to noarly 50” Fahrenheit. The difference in length of 
tho longest and tliu shortest day ismbout two hoiffii and a half, the 
longest being 13 bour% 16 minutes, and tho shortest 10 hours, 
44 minutes. On June 12th and December 12th the sun rises at 
38 minutes post 6, and sets at 22 minutes post 5 o’clock. During the 
winter the highest peaks on tho island aro covered with snow. 
Hurricanes which are gencrolly -very violent and occasion much 
damage occur twice or thrice a year. 

Except in ime or two places the interior of the island is not inha¬ 
bited, and perhaps not habitable on account of the sterility of its soil. 
The cultivated ground extends only about five or six miles from the 
sea. Among tho productions of the ishmd aro maizt^ maudioc, sweet 
potatoes, iguames, haiicots, mangoes, maugostcens, strawberries, 
grapos, plantains^ pine-apple^ and ciista^l apples. Vanillo and 
eliocolate plants Sourisn; cofiee and cinnamon grow arell, 
although not now much cultivated, the atteutiou of cultivators 
having been of lato years chiefly directed to the production of sugar. 
Almost every variety of tropiciu fruits ran be growu in perfection. 
In many parte of tho interior, particularly at the feet of the higher 
mouutiuus, ore extenaivo forests of timber-trees. The sugar cultiva¬ 
tion is now entirely carried on by means of Coolies from the Malabar 
Coast. Of these liuliair labourers there ore about 20,000 on the 
island. Many of those who were formerly slaves, and who were 
emancipated by the dccivc of tho provisional government of the 
French Republic in April 1848, have squatted on patches of ground 
ill various parte of the isliuid, living on the produce of their small 
jduts, from which obtain often a very insufficient amount of 
providons for the support of themselves and families. 

There aro very few Kiuopeau families on the tsliuid. The entire 
}M>pulation was returned in 1841 as 106,682, of whom 65.993 were 
then slaves. We have no recent information of a definite charactc:* 
respecting tho number of tho population. The Governor resides at 
St.-Denis, where tho supreme cuiirte of the isluid aro held. Tbo fidd 
force of regular troops amounts to about 20<10 men, including upwards 
of 100 gens-d’armo who aro employed throughout the isliu^ as a 
mounted police. There ia also a considerable miUtazy force. Two 
great roods aro carried round the entire circumferonco of the island, 
except where interrupted for a short interval hy the rm-ky character 
of the coast. One of tlte roads follows the line of the seaboard; the 
other is a little inland. There me also many good roads in the inte¬ 
rior, some of which pore along the sides of high hills and ctom 
numerous raviues and river diannels by bridges geuentlly made of 
wood, some on the suspension prin ip!^ and others of more or Icm) 
elaborate construction. 

As the island docs not produce much of importance besides sugar, 
which is raised for exportation, the inhabitants are obliged to import 
a coniuderable amount of provisions. Beef is brought front 
Mauritius, mutton and com from the Caps of Good How, autl rice 
with some gram from India. Wines and general merenandise uw 
brought from Frtmce^ and horses from tho CaW. 

Tho town of Sti-Donis has a population of about 8000. It has no 
horhotir, and only an open and dangerous roa^tead. There aro two 
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pien : nt ono of iiumo, which is aeoui^ by iron <diAina, paaBongon 
Innd fkvm the boate^ amnding^ to the pier by a ladder placed for the 
purpone^ a proceaa which aa might be expect^ is often attendml with ; 
dan^r. In other parte of the island however the nature of '&o coast 
is such that persons wishing to land must first jump into the water. 
The roadste^ at Sh-Paul is perhaps rather better than that at St.- 
Donu, but there is no other pl^ round the island where vessels may 
ol^n an anchorage. The town of St.-I)enis is nratly and roguliuly 
laid out at the foot and on tiie nde of a hill which ascends with a 
gradual alope^ afibrding facilities for dminago. The houses are wue* 
^ly constnioted of wood, vrith a shingle roof. The pnlilie bnildkga 
inelude the Govemot^s houses the Palau de Justice, or Supremo Court 
of the island, three churches, the Central Colley or Lyc^ Colonial, | 
the milita^ barraolM and hospital, and a sinafl theatric A Itoman 
Catholic bishop has been lately appointed to the island. The village 
of St.>Andro is situated ou the rm^ from Bt.*T>enis to the Salaxie 
spring The valley in which the Sulaaie spring is situated coutains a 
population of_ about 3000. The Island of Bourbon is the only 
settlement which the French now possess between AfHca and India. 

(Boty de St. Vincent, Vo^e dam tea QutUre Ma de fa Mer 
Afrique; Thomas, Euai de SteUiatique de Cldt de Bourbon; Rouyk 
Xotra qf a Trip to Biunion, Mauritiua, and Ceylon, by Fred. J. Houat, 
M.D., Calcutta, 1852.) 

BOURBON L’ARCHAMBAULT. [At.UER.l 
BOURBON-LANCY. [SAdNE-KT-LoinK.] 

BOURBON-VKNDBE. rVKNuicE.] 

BOURBONNE LES BAINS. [Mauxe, Haute.] 
BOURBONNOIS, a district of Central France, one of the <82 
provinces or militet^ goreramente into which, before the revolution, 
that kingdom was divided. It was bounded N. by Berri and Nivemnis; 
R by Bouigogne; S.E. by Lyonnais; S. by Auvci^ue; S.W. by La- 
Marche; and W. by Bern. Its greatest length was 02 miles, aM its 
greatest breadth was 56 miles. Zt nbw forms the department of Allior, 
and the arroudissemeut of Sk-Amand in the department of Cher. 

Moulina, on the Allier, was the capital. The oOier (^ef towns were 
Bourbon rArchambault, Qannat, and Montluoou. [Atxieh : Cheb.) 
BOURBOUIIQ. [Nobd.] . 

BOURB. [Bavuabka.] 

BOURO, the name of several places in France, whidi are distin- 
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is 370 foot long and 131 feet wide. Hie vaulted roof of the nave, 
which is 121 feet high ami 40 feet wide^ is supported by columna 
15 feet high, and of great delimcy of workmanship. The interior is 
.ighted thniugh 59 magnificent painted windows, some of wbidi are 
as old as the 12th century. Tho town-hall waa formerly the house 
if Jacqnofi Cooitr, tho richost subject of his time, whose treasures 
mablod Charles YII. to re-conquer the country from the English. 
This edifice is in the richest style of the arohitectura of the 16th 
century. Tho archiepisoonal puace is a builfting of great magnifi* 
oence; the garden attached to it is used aa a public promenade. The 
other remarkable bnildings arc the ebnrohee of Notre-Dame and 
HL-Bonnot, the prefect's house built on the site of the old |ialace of 
tho dukes of Berri, the former aoclcsiastionl college, now used for 
bamudis, and tho house of Louis XI,, a beautiful structure of tho 
RenaisRonce style. 

Bourges is tho scat of on archbishop whnae sea consistH of the 
depaxtmente of Cher and Indre, and whoso suffragans are the biahops 
of Clermont, Lime^es, liO-Puy, TuUe, and St.-Flour. Tbo arebbiabop 
formerly took the title of patriarob and primate of Aquitiuiie. The 
bishoprio of Boiugea dates from a.d. 252. 

purges is tbo seat of a High Court and a University Academy. 
It is also the heod-quartors of tbo 19th Military Divisiou whim 
iiicludea the departments of Cher, Nikvie, Allier, and Indre. There 
ara in tho town a public library containing 20,000 volumes, an ecole- 
siastical college, n theatre, several hospitals, a museum of antiquities, 
& 0 . In the neighbourhood there is a mineral spring. The chief 
manufactures are broadcloth, blankets, cutlery, s^tpetre, jowclloiy 
and plate^ beer, and leather. Of tlieso articles, and of com, hemp, 
yrooi, skini^ and wood, the trade of tlie town consists. Tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce are held in the town. 

BOURGOGNE {Burgundy), a former province of France, was 
bounded N. by Ch^pagiie, £. by Fmncho-Comtd, B. W Bcaiijolais, 
and W. by Bourbotiuoia and Nivornois. Its lengUi from Bar-sur^eine 
to Mirebel, near Lyon, was 15U miles, and from Auxonne to Vsxelay 
it measured 80 miles. Before tho revolution it formed one of the 
must important gnveramonis of Franco. It was divided into several 
territories, of which the princi|ial were —Dijonnaia of which Dijon 
was the capital; tho territory of Motdagne, which hod Chfttillon for 
its chief town; Breaae, of which tire capi^ was Bouiv; the distriot 
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noticed in the following departments—A im ; AboBchk; DuOme; 
Gibomde; Ikdbe; IskuK; Loire; LoiuE-lMPknisuRE. 

BOIJRGANEUF. [Cbeuse.] 

BOURGES, a city of Fiuuce, formerly capital of tho province of 
Beni, now of the depoitmeut of Cher, is situated at the junction of 
the Auron, the Yhvre, anil tho Ydvrette, which throw their united 
watera into the Cher. It stands in 47" R' N. lat, 2" 23' 43* E. long., 
at a distance of about 70 miles S. by R from Orleans by railroad : 
poputetion, 22,826. 

This city is built on tho site of Avnricuni, which was the oapital of 
the Bituriges CubL Avaricum was beaieg^ by Julius Cseaai* iu the 
war againat Vorcingotorix, and taken by storm after n most deter- 
minetl resiatonce ou the part of the inhabitants, urho wore all put to 
tbc sword without nsip^ to ago or sox. (‘Bell. Gall.’ vii. 18-38.) 
It was afterwards fortified by the Romans, and became nt an early 
lieriod olT the Christian era the seat of a bishop. Towards the clnae 
of the Roman period it lost the name of Avaricum, which was taken 
from the Avara, now tho Ykvre, and ossuinorl that of Bituriges, fooni 
which the modem name is derived. In 475 tho town uaino into the 
Lands of tlie Visigotlis, from whom it passed to the Franks, in conse¬ 
quence of the victory of Clovis at VouiUd. In the early ages of the 
Vronoh monarchy Bourges suffered much from tiio ravages of war, 
but it was repaired by Cbarlemague, and afterwards by Philippe 
Auguste, lu the disputes of the houses of Bourgogne and Orleans it 
stood a long siege directed by Charles VI. in person. In 1562 it was 
Roixod sad garrisoned by the Huguenots, who were drivm out fif it by 
tlie raytd trooiM on the 1st of Septembm of the same year. 

Bourgea is dividod into an old and a new town, tho latter extending 
on every side round the former, which stoiids on a hilL The streete 
iue erookiHl; and gtfble ends of the houses, which are low and 
roofed with tiles, give the town a very homely aspect Bourges was 
formerly surrounded by nunparti^ which were defended by 24 towers. 
Some of the towers are still standing, but the ramparts have been 
levelled and eonverted into promenadea Within the circuit or the 
ramparte are several gardens and many open spaces huil out in walks 
and planted with poplars and limea Imtny of the streets present only 
dead walls to the new; but witliin these are good mansions uritn 
court-yards and gardena These mansions are inhabited chiefly ^ 
gentry of the old regime, a clan of which Bonxges possesses a greater 
number than perhaps anv other pnmneial town in France. 

Bourges formerly had a imivorsity of great repute, which was 
supfpreued at the revolution, when the town suffer^ greatly from 
the excesses of that period. The cathedral of Sk-Etianne, which 
eaoaped the ravages of the revolution, is ono of the noblest gothic 
edmM in Eutotc. It stands on the hig^eet spot in the city; its 
west foont, whum is flanked by twb masaive towers is pierced by five 
deeply-recessed portals all richly ornamented, the central (me fne- 
aeutiiig a sculptured representation of the last judgment. The edifiee 


tho chief town of which was Trdvoux. Bourgogne now forma the 
departments of CAtb-h’Or, SAdME-ET-Loins, Yomhk, and part of those 
of Am and Aubk. Tho capital of tho province was Dijon. Buur- 
guguu is veiy fertile, and is particularly fomoua for its wines, tho 
best kinds of which are those of Volnay, Meursaiilt, Romando, Cios- 
Vongeot, Chambcrtln, Nuits, and Pomi^. 

This country ivos iu ancient times inhabited chiufly by the iEdui, 
a poworfhl Celtic tribe, whoso capital was Bibracte, the modem 
Auiun. In the division of Gallia uudinr Augustus into four provinces 
it was comprised in Gallia Tiiimlunensis. Early in the 6th century 
the Burgundioues, a Vandal horde, eHtablishcd themselves in tho 
country and founded a powerful kingdom, which was from them 
named Boiugogna This kingdom did not coincide in extent with 
the province of Bourgogne, but was much huger, iniduding also the 
basin of the Bhdna, and part of that of tlie Tioire, together witli Havuy. 
About the year 1032 the kingdom of Burgundy, or of Arles, as it was 
then called, terminated, having come into the jiossuasion of Conrad, 
emperor of Germany. Somewhat | later Bniguiiuy was governed by 
hoi^itary dukes, tlie lost of whom was Charles tlie Rash, who fell at 
the sifgo of Nanay iu 1477. As ho left no male issue the duchy, 
which was then nearly co-extonsive with the province of Bourgogne, 
reverted to ^e (»x)wn of Franim, and bus ever sinew belonged to that 
country. The history of Bourgogne belongs to another department 
of the * English Cycfiopiodia.’ 

BOURGDIN. [IskBE.] 

BOURNE, lancolnshire, a market town and the scat of a Poor-Law 
•Union, in the parish of Bourne, wapentake of Aveling and parte 
of Kostevon, is situated on the rood from London to Linoom, in 
52* 47' N. lak, 0* 22' W. long., 35 miles R by K from Lincoln, and 
97 miles N. by W. Grom London. Spalding station on the Great 
Northern rmlway, which is about 9 miles from Bourm^ is 98 miles 
from London: the population of the town of Bourne in 1851 was 
2780. The living is a vionraga in the archdeaooniy and diocese of 
Lincoln. Booroe Poor-Law Union containa 87 parishes and town¬ 
ships, with an area of 84,962 acr«s> e population in 1861 of 
22,435. 

Bourne had in Saxon times a castle, whl(di was the seat of a lord¬ 
ship of some note. A boom or brook rises on the western side of 
the town, and altar a drouitous route joins the Carsdyko, which is 
navigable for small craft to Market-Deeping and Stamfe^ The 
chui^, formerly an abbey ohuzoh, is in the Norman and early English 
style with two towers: of the towers, the one whiiih is standing is 
ruinous. There are plaoes of worship for Baptist^ Wesleyan Metho- 
dista, and Independents. The endowed Grammar school, founded 
by a Mr. IVoUope in 1636, has aa income from endowment of ZOL a 
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ocntK! of liba mnrket plaoe in the town-hall, a aubatantial buUding 
eioctcd in 1822 at a cost of 80001. The qnartor-aemiona are held in 
thia building. The streets are lighted with gas. A oonnty court is 
lield in Bourne. The population of Bourne is chiefly agricultural. 
l*hure are breweries, malt-houses, and tanneries in the town. A 
teauelated pavement and some Roman coins have been dug up in 
ueighbouihood. 

BOUSSU. fHAiifAnu.] 

BOW ISLAND (HE-OW), the largest of the oond iidotids in the 
Dangnous Archipola^ was ^scover^ W Bougainville in 1768, who 

g ave it the name of La Harpo; it was visited in the following year 
y Cook, who gave it the present name. It Hm north-west and south¬ 
east, is yoxy irn^lar in s^pe, and 30 milea in length, with on average 
breadth of 6 milos. The form is the aamo as that of other coral 
islands, confining within a low narrow bond of coral, about a quarter 
of a mile wide, a spacions lagnon studded with knolls, and an aven^ 
depth of about 120 feet between them. The windward (eastern) side 
is higher than tlie other, which,- witii the enoepUen of a few clusters 
of trees and heaps of sand, is little more than a reef, over which the 
sea washes into the lake; hut there is no passage even for a boat, 
oxcofit in one spot which may ho entered by a large ship. This 
opening lies at the north end or the island, and is only 115 feet broad 
from Tcet to reef, with a coral knoll in the centre. Within the lagoon 
^0 anchorage is perfectly seciwo; the bottom is generally of a fine 
white soncL Water may be got by digging through the sand into the 
cmral rock. Wood may also ho procur^, ebi^y of the pennphis 
acidulo, of a dark-red colonr, and very hard ; there are also coaoa-nnt, 
palm, and {uindanua trees. The lagoon abound in shell-fish, partionlarly 
of the pearl-oyster kind. .The inhabitants of the island are an indolent 
ill-looking race, with brood flat noses, sunk eyc^ thick lips, and long 
bushy hair matted with dirt and vermin. Their stature is above the 
midcUe sise, but they are generally crooked; their limbs are long, 
muscles flaccid, and their only csiviiriug is the inaro round the waist. 
They appear to have boon canniliolH. They still show a partiality for 
raw food, in which state tlic^ devour flsh, or turtle which are soiite- 
timea found on the shore. (Beechey, Voyaije to the Pacific and 
Bthnwjt Btraite.) 

BOW, STRATFORD-LE. [MiiJm.«usx.] 

BOYLE, county of Roscommon, TreloncJ, in the parish and barony 
of Boyle, a ixisb-towu and the scat of a Poop-Iaw Union, is 
situatm in 63° 57' N. lat., 8° 16' W. long.; 108 miles W.N.W. from 
Dublin on the leading rood to Bligo. The population in 1851 was 
3483 exclusive of 872 persons iu the Union workhouse. Boyle Poor- 
Law Union comprisos 83 electoral divisons, with an area of 159,680 
acres and a imputation in 1841 of 68,490, in 1851 of 47,805. 

Tho town is built cm beflh banks of tlie Boyle River, a mile alxtve 
its expansion into Longh Key, and 10 miles west of its juucticm with 
the Bhannon at Carrick-on-Shatuion. Tliree bridges cross the Boyle, 
wMeh hero flows from west to east between steep lianks and through 
a picturesque country. On the right side of tne river is tho more 
modem iHut of the town, containing the sossions houae aituated in a 
handsome area, of whioh one side is formed by a crescent, and remark¬ 
able for the neatness of many of tho houses. In the older section of 
the town oti the left bank of tiie river, the pictiunsque ruins of the 
Abbey of Boyle^ and the inaiiorinl residencm of the King family, now 
caiuvcitucl into a barrack, exmstitute the princapal objects. Tho town 
is wcll-buil^ chiefly of limestone; but rod sandstone is employed in 
tho abliey and the public bnUdiuga. Lcjrd Lorton’a magnificemt seat 
of Rockingham licw immediately ac(jaoent on the bonks of Lough Key. 
'Hie town carries on a considerable retail trade in tlie supply of 
imported articles to the neighbouring districts of Roscommon and 
Sligo, and has a huge market for com and butter. The adjoining 
country has been much improved. The Irish Annals of Boyle, which 
have been published iu Latin and English, emmmemeo a.u. 420 imd 
terminate about toe* period of tlieir compilation in a.i>. 1246. The 
ahliey is a stnicture of the latter end of too 12th century. Its remaina 
are oonsidcrable. The nave is 131 foot in length by 25 feet in breculto, 
exclusive of the mde aisles whioh have disappeared. The building 
was reduced to its present ruined state by toe army of the Earl of 
Tyrone iu 1596. myle returned two membem to the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment; it retuns a manor court of small juriadiction the only 
remnant of ita former municipal privUeges. 

BOYNE, a river of Ireland, rises near Carberry, in the barony of 
Oarbony and county of Kildare, whence flowing west not far mm 
Kdendeny in tho Kiu|fs CSoimty, it receives too waters of that portion 
of too bog of Allen lying immmiatoly north of the line of toe Grand 
Cimal; thence turning to the north-east, it receives the Yellow and 
Milltown rivers out of the bogs extending from Cregban Hill to 
Tyrrdl’s Pass in the oounty of Westmeath. Boon after this it enters 
the county of Meath at Clonard, crosses the Royal Canal, and receives 
the Doel, a^ stream flowing parallel to the Y^ow River from 
Mullingar in Westmeath. The Boyne having now left the district 
of toe bog of Allen, flows through toe rito plains of Meath, raoeiving 
the waters of many small rivers, till passing Trim, where its banks 
arc crowned with the lofW ruins of numerous abbeys it 

sweeps past the base of Tara Hill in a more northerly direotiun to 
Navan, where it meets the Blackwater, descending by a souto-east 
oourse fix>m the Lake of Virginia on toe confines of Cavan. The 


united riven now become navigable at a distance of 25 Englisb milea 
direct firam toe see, and resuming a more easterly course by 
Blane and Oldbridge, proceed along the south part of Um county of 
Louth to Drogheda^ and thence to the Irish Channel, which the Btme 
enters after a winding course of about 60 miles from its source. The 
navigation of toe Boyne from Drogheda to Navau was eflbcted by a 
company in 1770, and Is now vested in the Irish Board of Woiks. 
The principal articles carriotl are coals, wheat, flour, and timber. 
The revenue is small, the tolls in 1850 being 4631. 9«. 9d. This 
amount is considerabiy less than that received in previous years, in 
consequence of the opening of toe DroghAla and Navan branch 
railway, which runs near and almost parallel to tho line of water- 
cairia^ Tho rate of toll on the Boyne navigation was in 1850 con¬ 
siderably reduced to aoootnmodato the traffic. The Boyne divides 
toe county of Meato diagonally into two nearly equal parts. Ita 
whole course through uiia county affords rich landscape scenery, 
toe descent of toe river being in general gradnal, and the sloping 
banks aboundiig in historical interest. The river has been called 
toe ‘ Boyne of lienee,’ from the number of monastic institutions on 
or not far from its bank% among which may be enumerated Clonard, 
Trim, Boctive, Donaghmor^ Slane, Mellifont, Monasterboyce, and tho 
various relijpoua foundations of Drogheda. The Boyne however 
derives its uhief interest from the important battle fought on its 
banks on too Ist of July, 1690, between the Engliidi army under 
WiUiam 111. and the Trisn under Jamea II. An obelisk of grand 
proportions was erected in commemoration of it In 1736. It immu- 
diately faces the ford at Oldbridge, marking the spot where W'ilUain 
received his wound on tho evening before toe engagement. It is 150 
feet in height Iqr 20 feet at the base. Oldbridge, altoough only a font 
in 1690 had been the site of a bridge at a very early date, for its 
name, which indicates as much, is found in the patent rolls ns far 
back as the reign of Richard IT. The Boyne is also rendered famous 
in more ancient history by toe invasion of Tnigcsins the Dane, who 
sailed up it with a fleet of Norsemen to the plunder of Meath 
A.D. 838. It is a deep and wide river at Drogheda, navigable for 
vasaels of 250 tons, and would he capable of receiving vessels of much 
greater burden were the bar which now obstructs its entrance 
partially removed. The total descent of tho river is 3.76 foot 

{l^atutical Survey of McfUh ; Wild^ Beantia of the Boyne and 
Blacl'water, Dublin, 1849.) 

BOZ^ULS. [Avkyhon.I 

BRABANT, DUCHY OF, formerly one of the most important pro¬ 
vinces of toe Netherlands, was buundeil N. hy Holland and Geldcr- 
land, E. hy Qolderland and Liigc, S. by Hainault and Niunur, and 
W. % Flanders and Zealand. 

Under the successors of Charlemagne, the dukes of Brabant were 
poRBOssod of cousidorablo power and influence over the rulers of the 
other Netherland provinces. Joan, eldest daughter of John TIT., the 
last duke of Brabwt bequeathed the duchy to Anthony, second son 
of Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy; and by degrees, through 
intermurriageH, inheritance, and purchase, the various Netherland 
provinces which composed toe * Circle of Buigimdy' came under toe 
dominion of tlie dukes of that name. At tho death of CTmrles the 
Bold, the last of these dukes, whose daughter Mary was marrieil to 
Maximilian, the son and successor of Fretlerick IV., euii)erur of Ger¬ 
many, Brabant pasaeil under the dominion of tlie lumse of Austria. 
In 1516 Charles V., emperor of Germany and giwdson of Maximilian, 
bocamo king of Spain, and his Netherland domimons were united with 
tho crown ed Spain. 

The religious persecution instituted in the reign of Philip 11. 
against all who would not profess too Roman Catholic religion, 
caused the inhabitauts of the seven northern provinces to rise in 
defence of their liberties; and in 1581 these provinces were formed 
into on incle|Mmdent union under the title of ' The United Provinces,' 
Prince William of Orange being declared Stodtbolder. The seven 
provinces thus allied stood anciently in tho following order as 
regarded their rank: - -Oelderlnnd, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Fries 
land, OvoiysBcU, and Gronii^en. To these were afterwanls addeil, 
by conquest oud under treaties, Drenthe and the ‘ G5ni5ralitd-lands,’ 
BO called on account of their belonging to the States General of the 
United Provinces. In these G5n^mlitd-laiids was included tho 
existing province of North Bnihont. 

The remaining Netherlands provinoea,'including South Brabuit, 
continued united with tho crown of Spain until 1706, when* after 
the battle of Kaniiliea they acknuwledgeil for their sovereign 
Charles VI., afterwards omi>orc of Germany, and wore thencefor¬ 
ward known as toe Austrian Netherionda. 

In the progress of these events the Duchy of Brabant was not only 
divided iu the manner described in'o separate provinces, but it was 
also limited in extent by the ereetion of port of its,territory into the 
province of Antwerp. In the course of the war which broke out in 
1793 toe whole were united to France. In 1808 the United Provhuvs 
were erected into a separate kingdom under Louis Bonaparte, wli'i 
resigned hia crown in 1810, when the tenritoiy was re-ounexed to 
France. , 

At too Congress of Vienna the whole of tli8 seventeen pnu inoes 
of toe United Netherlands, jucluding both NoiFth and .South Brabant, 
were erected into a kingdom nnder the King of Holland ; but at the 
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reTolution of 1880 South Brnhaat joined the revolt of the proTinoee 
which had fonnorlj oonetituted the Aiutriiia Ketherlanda, end it hee 
^oa formed part of the kingdom of Belgiuni. 

BRABANTi NORTH (Noord Bniban^ a province of the kingdom 
Holltuid, ia bounded N. bv the provincee of Holland and Oelder- 
land, from bo& of which it M divided by the Maan; E. by Limburg 
and the Uhenuh provincee of Pnieeia; S. by the Bel^an provinces of 
Limburg and Antwerp; and W. by ^e Dutch province Zealand. 
North Brabant lies between 51“ 12' and SI" 50' N. Ink. 4” 12' and 
({* O' E. long. Its area Is 19,708 square milesb nnd the population on 
the Slat rf December 
Roman Catholics. 
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Among the other towns in the arrondissement of Brussels the fol¬ 
lowing may be here noticed :--Aa$eAe, a small town of 4000 inhabit¬ 
ants, is situ^ 8 miles N.W. fkom Brunels, on the high rood to 
Qhent. It is fmnous for its sweet cakes, euphoniously called in 
FlemiA • Sidker Koekjes.* /Tol, 12 miles S. by W. fromBrusselsbw 
the nulway to Mons, is situated on the Senno and the Charleroi Canal, 
and has about 5000 inhabitantM. It oontains a beautiful gothic ohuieh, 
dedioatod to ^ute-Hario, and oehibrated for its initaculoas image of 
tile Blessed Virgin. The grand altar in this tfinrch, oonstnioted of 

- - V, V -,’■^hite marble, sunnouiitod by a goigoous tabomseli^ and ornamented 

1852 wftii 403pbS«, abore 1*8109 of wooiu } witlibaiiiitifal sculpturcil bas-reliuiii the whole orownod by a ilinire of 
The surface of the province - n -...' » .. . 


. ui genomlly j pelican, a moditcval symbol of Christ, is said to bo uncaused 

level, but oh the north and west tiiere is some runog ground; it even in Belgium. In the baptistery the font of gorgeous brass is 

is politically divided into three arrondissementa—^Bois-Ie-Dut^ Breda, .j.-*— —.»- lj-i— 

and Eindhoven; and Into nineteen cantons. 


The principal rivers of North Brabant ato the Maas, which forms 
its noith and north-eastern boundary, and the Dominel, which has 
its source at Peer in Limburg, enters North Brabant near the villago 
of Vnikenswaart, and flows north past Eindhoven to Bois-Ie-Duc, 
after which under the name of the Diewn it imiM the Maas at Creve- 
c«eur. At Bois-lo-Duc the Donimel is joined by the Aa, which rises 
ill tho province of Antwerp about four miles nortb-uor^-oast from 
Turnhout, and enters North Brabant at tbs commune of Hoogmeide. 
The Mark or Merk has its source also near Turnhout, and running 
from soutii to north enters North Brabant near to Mccrlo: it foUs 
into Hollands-Diep opj^ite the island of Goeree, having passed 
through tho town of Brodik This provinco is also wa<<hea on tho 
wost by tho channel which joins the East and West Schelde, and 
which separates the isiaiHls of Zealand from the uoutinent; and on 
the north by the arm of tho sea called HolliuidB-Diep, and its con¬ 
tinuation the Biesbosch. 

The principal towns are Bota-LK-Dup, Brkda, and Beboen-oi*- 
Zoom ; tho mon important of tiio other towns are here noticed. 

Eindhoven, aitust^ on the river Douiiiiel. 19 miles S.8.E. from 
Bois-lc-Duc, was formerly the capital of the proviiuw. It has a 
gramin.'ir schtiol and manufocturea of cotton, linen, woollens, and 
leather. Its grain market is consiilerable; population, 3*100. Gtei'- 
Irut/detiburff, a small fortified toum, 0 miles N.N.E. from Breda, on 
the south side of the Biesbosch, has a small harbour, salmon fisheries, 
and about 1700 inhabitants. Grave or Oenuf, situated on the left 
bank of the Maas, 19 inilea N.E. from Bois-lc-Duc, is a fortified 
town, and is considered as the key of Gelderland, on the borders of 
which it stands. It was taken by the Duke of Parma in 1586, and 
submitted to Prince Maurice in 1602. It capitulated after a stout 
resistance to the French in 1794 : population about 2500. Utlmond, 
8 miles E. from Eindhoven, on the Ao, is famous for its manii&cturc 
of damask napkins; it contains also manufactories of woollen, cotton, 
and linen goods : population, 2000. Ueuatlen, a fortified town com¬ 
manded by a strong citorlel, is situated near tho Mans, 8 miles W. by N. 
from Bois^-Duc: population almnt 2000. Ooiferhaut, a large moTMt- 
town 6 miles N.E. ^m Breda, hwa population of 8000, iiianufacturea 
of tiles and potteiy, and a ge^mta school Tilburg, 13 miles E.S.E. 
from Breila and the same distiuice S.W. from Bois-lo-Duo, is a laigo 
town with about 14,000 inhabitants, who manufacture woollen cloths 
extensively. It» mtuated on tho loft bank of the Ley, a small feeder 
of the Dommel, and all round it are extensive heaws. Willemitad, 
built by VTilliam I., prince of Orange, on thu Hollands-Diep, 16 miles 
N.W. hatS Breda, is also fortified: it has a good harbour and about 
1900 inhaldtanta. 

North Brabant, in common with all the Dutch provinces, has its 
liarticular States Assembly, the membera of which ore elected by tho 
nobles, the towns, and the royal municipalities. This assembly meets 
annually; its functions are the rigulatiun of local offidrs and the 
iinpoaitiou of provincial taxes. 

BRABANT, SOUTH, the inetropolitim province of the kingdom 
of Belgium, is bounded N. by the province of Antwerp; E. by those 
of Li^e and Limbuig; S. by those of Hainault and Namur; and W. 
by East Flaiiileni. It lies lietween 60° 82' and 51” 8' N. hit., 3° 53' 
and 5° 10' E. long. The area of the province is 1267'7 square miles, 
and the population on January 1,1849, was 711,332. 

The province, which is almost uniformly level, except towards tiie 
soiitii, contains 811,833 iiores, and the greater port of the aurface is 
cultivated or productive. The forest of Soignics, part of the remains 
of the great forest of Anlcnnes, U contuned within the province, and 
occupies 29,611 acres. This forest is sitiiatetl between Brussels and 
Nivellcs, commencing about 2 miles to the south of Bruasols and 
extending to beyond tiie village of Waterloo, a distance of 84 miles. 
Tho inhabitanto are chiefly Walhions, who spetde a dialect difiTering 
from both tile Dutch and the Flemish, and akin to tiio Slavonia The 
province is divided into three airoiiclissemciitH ■ Brussels, Louvain, 
and Nivelles—which are subdivided rcsi>cctive1y into 11^ 110, and 
106 eemmunes. 

JThe province ia connected by canals and by high roada with tho 
coast and the chief industrial sites of Belgium; nulinac^ also cross 
it in variotiB directions, connecting it and the capital with Lihge, 
Malines^ Antwerp, Ostend, and tho French and Prussum frontiers. 

The prino^al towns are Brciweia, tiie capital of thu provinco and 
of the kingdom of Belgium, and Locvaib. . 


^aced under a spire, adorned ivith statues oud groups in high relief. 
The church was foniierly dedicated to Saint Martin. Lennincf, 9 miles 
S.W. from Brussels, has a poimlntiun of 2000. Vilverde, 6 miles by 
railway N. by E. from Brussels, is ntuated on the rooil to Malines, 
and has about 2700 iuhabitanta. There ia a huge penitentiary outside 
the town and in the vicinity are many pretty countiy seats, dotted 
along the broad canal that runs np to BnuuKils. 

In the arroudissemeot of Louvain are the follou'ing towns:— 
Aerachot, 9 miles N.E. from Louvain, on tho Domer, has a gnoil com- 
market, diatilleiics, and about 4000 inhalntants. Dieaf, a wmled town 
a little farther east, also on the Dcmcr, 16 miles RN.K. from Louvain, 
has raauufactnrea of woollen cloth and wo<dIon horiery, beer, and 
siiirits, and about 8000 iuhabitanta. A great horse fair is held in 
Uiest. The town wits taken in 1705 by the Duke of Marlborough. 
Gra, 11 miles S. from Luuvidn: population, 2000. Tirlemont, 12 iuiIch 
S.E, from Louvain by the ml way to Li^go^is a walled town cntcitRl 
by andent-looking gates. The town is tdcrably well built, the prin¬ 
cipal strecta abutting on a Imgo central squiue, in which tuu the 
chnrdi of Notro-Dame and the tuwii-hall, the best buildings in the 
town. The cltnrch of Sainte-Oeriiuilne, which ia built on u height, 
dates from tho 9th century*, and is one of tiie ohlest churches in 
Belghuu. The massive tower which surmounts it was erected in the 
12th century. Outside tho Macstricht gate arc three huge sepiUchrul 
barrows, supposed to be of very nmioto antiquity. The walls, which 
aro above four miles in circuit, inclose a eonsiderablo space not occu¬ 
pied by buildings but as gardent^ orchards, and fiehls; imleed the 
town was formerly much huger than it now is. Successive sieges and 
sacks during the Spanish wars in the loiv countries, and during thu 
ww that immediately followed the first Froneh revolution ruined it. 
Tirlemont was formerly a strong fortress; it was dismantled in 1S04. 
The town stands on the Goete, a feeder of the Demer, and hos about 
9000 inhabitants, wlto manufacture woollen stufis, hosiery, spirits, 
beer, soap, and paper. 

In the lUTondisscmcnt of Nivelle the chief town, Ninlle, is sitqgtcd 
18 miles 8. froth Brussels, and has al^ut 8000 inhabitants. Tlie 
tun-n is well built, and cuutains a fine church dedicated to St. Ger¬ 
trude, daughter of Peiiin, who founded an abbey hero, tho aiiperioresscs 
of w’liich were stylod princesses, and enjoyed great privileges. The 
church contains uih shrine of ^ Gertrude and two pulpits of beau¬ 
tiful workmanship; under the tower there is a fine ci^pt. 'i'ho stuidlur 
tower of tho church oontains tiio chimes; tho hour is struck by n 
colossal figure of an armed knight. The cloister of the old abbey 
atill remains. I^lne linen, lace, woollen stulTs, paper, Ac., are manu¬ 
factured at Nivelle. Between Quatre-Bras, a idaco on the south 
border of tho province where four roods meel^ and Nivelle, is tho 
estate presented by tho King of Holland to tho Duke of TVclIingtoii. 
Genappe, a_ few miles R from Nivelle, is a small place with aliout 
2000 inhabitants. Near it the Pnissiaiis captured Napoleon's earring*i 
on the night after tho battle of Waterloo. At Qmdre-Braa, 5 miles 
S.W. from Nivelle, the Duke of Brunswick fell in tho engngomeut 
botweeii tho Frendi and the Allies, June 16, 1815. 

J>glr, 15 miles S.B. from Brussels, has 5000 inhabitants. Tulmcoi 
is ciiltiyatcd in tho neighbourhood of this town, which has suvoral 
breweries anil tanyuds, and a good trade in corn and cattle. 

Tho fullowing ptacea may also bo montioiiod:— Tervuren or Tervuerm, 
a few miles R from Brussels, is the site of the summer palace of tiio 
Prince of Orange. Larkm, or Zaekm, ia a beautiful viilngo 3 miles 
N. from Brussels : near it is the oounti^ palace of the royal fiiiaily of 
Belgium. Waterloo, famous for tho defeat of the Fiunch (June 17-19, 
1815), iaa lo^ strn^ling viilngo 10 miles S. from Brusseli!^ on the out¬ 
skirts of the forest of Soiguies. Near it is a vast mound, suniioimtcd 
by a colomal lion, in cominemomtiun of tho great victoiy. Brahtedu- 
Jjcud, a little S. of ‘Waterloo, has 3000 iofaabitantB, huge glass works, 
and woollen moaufocturas. Tubise, on the ndiway to Brussels, l^.W. 
of N ivolles, has aliout 3000 inhabitants, who manufacture lieer niiil 
woollen stuSs: there are valuablo stone uiMRies in the iiuighbour- 
hood. 

BUAOGIANO, Logo dL [Roma, Comaiica di.] 

BRAOKLKY, Nortbamptonshiro, ra ancient borough and market- 
town, and the scat of “ 

Sutton, ia situated 
S.W. byS.from 

road, and 684 milea by the Nortii-Weetero end Bletohley Junction 
nulways. The livings are in tiie anlideeooiuy of Northampton ami 
diocese of Peterborough. Tho population of the town in 1861 was 
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21S7. Bnioklay sent two members to Parliament finm the time of 
Uilward VL tiu it wm disfranchiaod by tiie Reform Act. Braokley 
Pour*Law Union oont^s 29 parishes and townships, with an area of 
63,762 aoras, and a populaUon in 1861 of 13,747. 

BraoklOT is a town ot oonsiderable antiquity. It eaily posseosed a 
loigo trade in wobL In the serenth year cf Edwud III. it was 
required to send up three merehant staplers to a oounoil oonoeniing 
tiMo hdd at Westminster. The town is built on a gentle aodivity 
'on the left bonk of ong of Uie head streams of the Ouse—^hcre a mete 
rivulet—over which tne roadway is oarriod by a bridge of two arches. 
The principal street of Braokley is nearly a mile long; the houses are 
mostly constructed of unhewn stone, llie town-hui is a handsome 
building erected in 1706 by tkiroop, duke of Bridmwater. The parish 
church is an ancient edifice. St. James's ohonm, which is regarded 
as a ohapel-of-oasc, was spoken of in Leland's time as on old imuroh. 
Thera ora places of worship in the town for Independents and 
Wesleyan Methoilists. The Free Clrammar school was founded about 
1447 by William of Waynflooto. Thoro is also an Infant school. The 
chapel of an ancient hospital founded in the 12th century by Robert 
Buibtu, carl of Leicester, is still standing, having been repaired about 
the middlo of lust century by Mr. John Welchman, who also left funds 
to provide a sti{iend for a service in the chapel every idternate Sunday. 
Thera are alinshousos for six poor widows founded in 1663 by Sir 
Tliomas Crowe. A county court is held at Bnickley. Thera is a 
manufactory of boots and shoos; pillow-lace is extensively made. 
Thu market, of which the first distinct notice is in 1217, is now hsld 
on Weilnesday for com. Thera are nominally five fairs, but the only 
one of consetpionco ie that held cm St. Andrew's Day. 

BRADFJELI), Berkshire, a Villas and parish, and the seat of a 
Poor-Law Union, in tlie Imndrcd of Theale. The village is situated 
ou tlie Pong brook, hero called Kimberhead, which falls into the 
Tliumcs at Pangboum, in 51” 27' N. lat., 1” 7' W. hmg., 7 miles 
W. by S. from lieadiug, 45 miles W. by S. from London : the popu¬ 
lation of the parish in 1851 ivas 1216; of this number 222 were 
inmates of the Union workhouse. The living is a rectory in the arch¬ 
deaconry of Berks and diocseso of OxforcL Bradfielcl Poor-Law Union 
contains 29 parishes and townships, with an area of 66,635 acres, and 
a population in 1851 of 16,159. 

The village is pleasantly situated ; the inhabitants are chiefly agri¬ 
cultural. 'The church, which has some portions of the Norman and 
decsorated styles, has been rebuilt and enlarged at the exTOnse of the 
Kcv. T. Btevens, the rector and lord of manor, who has also 
erected an elegant gothic chapel for the inmates of the Union work- 
Itousc, and built and endowed a Free schooL St. Andrew's College, 
fouucbid in 1849, of whicdi the rector of the parish is warden, is under 
the chnigo of a siib-wanlen, hood and scicund master, with assistants, 
and bad 36 scholars in 1852. It possesses 3 scholarships of 20^ a 
yagn^fur 5 years for sons of clergymen; and an exlgbition of 80f. a 
year^ for 8 years at Oxford Univeroity. Thera are some parochial 
charities. The Frimitivo Methodists have a placw of worship at 
Bradfiuld. In the neighbotirfaood are many excellent mansions. 

BllADFOI^D, GREAT, Wiltshire, a market-town, borough, and the 
seat of a Poor-Law Union, in Uie parish of Groat Bradford and hun¬ 
dred of Bradford, is situated on both banka of the Avon, in 51“ 20' 
N. lat., 2° 14' W. long., distant 12 miles W. from Devizes, 100 miles 
W. from Loudon by mad, and 107 Ailes by the Great Western rail¬ 
way : tlie piipulation of the town in 1851 was 4240. The living is 
a vicarage in the archdiAconry cf Wilts and diocese of Salisbury. 
Bradford Poor-Liiw Union contains 8 parishes and townshiiis, with an' 
area of 19,680 acres, and a iN>im1ation in 1851 of 11,366. 

The name Bi-adfortl is a contraction of the Saxon term Bradon- 
fonl, or ^e * Brood Ford;' tho town having been built on both rides 
of the river Avuii, where was a broad fonL Tho town was the site 
of a monastic institution founded by St. Adhelm, who was himself i^e 
abbot until appointed Bishop of Worcester in 705. Bishop Gibson 
says the monastery was destroyed by the Danes. In 964 the cele¬ 
brated St. Dunstau was elected Bishop of Worcester at a synod held 
at BnulfonL Bradford is mentioned among the towns which reociveil 
from Edward I. the privily of sending members to Parliament, a 
privilege which does nut appear to have been exercised mote than 
once. 

Bradford is plessaiitiy situated: the bonks of the river below the 
town abound in beautiful and picturesque scenes, and well-wooded 
bills rise in some places boldly from the margin of the river. There 
are hero two bridges over the Avon, both of which wra of very old 
flata ^ The houses in Bradford are built with stone, but the stieots 
are with few exceptions narrow. Tho older part of the town is on 
tiie right bank of we Avon, a portiim of the buildings being arrangetl 
in three streets or terraces on the brow and dope of a hill which rues 
abruptly from the side of the river. The lower' of the terraces is 
called uie New Town. The town ia lighted with gas. 

The church, which stands at the foot of the Ml, is a large and 
handsome edifice, partly Norman and partly of the transition period 
from eariy Knglidi to deoorat^; but the greater part is perpendi- 
wlar. A neat district church in the perpendionlar style was erected 
in 1840, and near it a substantial and commodious simool was built, 
with a house fM th« master and mistress. Hiere ore in the town 
places of woKship for Independents, Baptists, and othw Dissenters; a 
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Free echool, opened in 1712; National sch<iols for boys and girls; a 
British school; and on Infant school. Two sets of almshouses, 
besides sundiy small benefactions for the relief of the poor, have long 
existed in Brodfonl. In the town and nrighbourhood are several 
interesting remains of eocleriastical edifices. 

The town has for many centuries been noted for its fine broad 
dluths, which have at all times formed its princifial manufli^re. A 
market for com and cattle is held evezy alternate Tuesday, an<l a 
small weekly market on Hatnrday for prorfriuns. Brodfuni possesses 
a savings bimk. A county court is bold in tbe^iwn. 

The |iros£ierity of the place is much promoted by the Keiiu<-t and 
Avon Canal which posses by Bradford, and opens a couimunk-utioi, by 
water with the cities of Bath, Bristol, and London, and with the biwns 
of Trowbridge, Devizes, Hungeiford, Reading, Ac. There is a station 
at Bradford belonging to the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth rail¬ 
way, but it is not yet in use. An india-rubber factory has ljuen 
established by Mr. St^hen Moulton, which promises to 1 m of advau- 
tsgo to tile town. 

BRADFORD, West Riding of Yorkriiire, a nnuiuractnring town, 
parliamentaiy and municipal borough, and ilie seat of a Poor-Isiw 
Union, in the parish of Bnulfonl and waijantaku of Murley, is situateit 
in a valley, in 53” 47' N. lat., 1” 45' W. lung., 84 miles S.W. from 
York, 196 miles N.N.W. from Ismdon by road, and 219j miles hj the 
Noith-Weatern and iMncashira and Yorkshire railways. The jKipu- 
laticin of the parliamentary and mnnidisd iKjroiighs, which am co¬ 
extensive, was 103,778 in 1851. Bradford returns two members to 
the Imperial Parli^ent. The town ie governed by 14 aldermen and 
42 connrillors, one of whom is mayor. The living is a vicarage in the 
archdeaconiy of Craven and diocese of Uipoii. Bnolfonl Poor-I.aw 
Union, which corresponds in extent and population with the borough, 
contains an area of 5708 acres. 

Brailford is situated on a small brook which falls into the Aire. 
Tliis town is mentioned in tite Domesday Survi^. In Saxon times 
Bradford formed imrt of the extensive parish of Dcwnbuiy; it was 
afterwards includ^ in the rich barony of Pontefract, which was in 
the ]ioaseRsion of the Laccys. This powerful family had a castle at 
Bradfoni. Tho eariy history of the town is connected witii that of its 
castle. Alice, the last of the Laceys, married the Karl of I.an(sist«r; 
and Bradford, in common with the other possessions of her fiimily, 
went to inc*‘eiwe the estates of that duchy. During the eivil wars 
between the Royalists and Parliameutariaus. Bradford, which espi lused 
the Parliament cause, held a severe contest with and twice defeated 
tho Royalists. They wrere however tiiemselvcB defeated by tbo Earl 
of Newcastle, ou Adwslton' Moor, with iiumeiise shiughter. After 
these wars Bi^fonl insde little progress for a long time, and trade 
was much deprt^ssed during the Ameiicau revolutionary war. In 
1812 a spirit of iusubordiuutiou was diiluseil through the wide and 
densely-populated district of which Bradford is the ci-ntre, iu conse¬ 
quence of the introduction of certain kinds of machinery : the riot of 
the 'Luddites’ resulted, which ended in the’conviction of bixty-six 
persons and the execution «f seventeen. In 1S25 ocinirrod a strike 
fur wages, which was protracttnl during ten months, at .an immense 
expense to the trades’ unions, and at a drciulful Macrifice of comfort 
on the part of tho operatives, who were plunged into a state of 
poverty from which they were long in recovering. Since that time 
the histniy of Bnulford has been one of continuoil pr<tspt>rity, and it 
may be regardetl noar ns. the most ^ rapidly advancing town in 
Yorkshire. 

The {wrish.cliurch of Bradford, dedicated to St. Peter, was erected 
in the reign of Henry VI.; the b)wcr i.s of later data €t is priiioi- 
paily of the perpendicular style of architecture, but has no reinark- 
ablo exterior attraction. Christ church was crcotetl in 1813; its 
interior is commodious, but externally it is lu-avy; it was eiilaigeil iu 
1828 and 1836. Other churches of recent erection in the town or 
vicinity are:— St. Jude's, erected in 184.1 in the town of Bradford; 
St. Paul's, built in 1847 in Manninghom biwnsliip; St. JaiiWs, 1837, 
and St. John's, 1839, both in Horton townshim in addition t«.> iiii older 
chaitel-of-case iu the same township; St. Paul's, built in 1811, iu 
Bowling township; Bankfoi^ 1850, and Shelf, 1851. The number 
of places of worship belonging to Itoinon Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, Unita¬ 
rians, Quakers, Aa, in the whole Imrongh, is about thirty. A neat 
Pres%terian chaiwl was built in 1849. 

The academic establishment colled Airedale Collide, at Underclitle, 
ailjacent to Bradforil, is for the uraparation of young men for the 
ministry in the Independent churches. This academy has been 
several 'times removed since its first ^tablishment in 1665. It ha-s 
been placed in connection with the Umvemity of London. Its endow¬ 
ments have been much enlsigod by a benevolent ls>ly of Bradford. 
The anmisl rovenue from funded property amounts-to nearly 500/. a 
year. It is under the oaro of three professors^ one of whom is |>reai- 
dent. The number of students in 1851 was 22. The Ba|>tists have 
a colli^ at Horton which was establisbeil in 1805. Its income^ iu 
1848 was about 1200/.; the number of students was 26. The Wes¬ 
leyan Methodists have one of their eominaricafor the education of tho 
sons of ministers at Woodhouse Grove, near Bradford; it was foimded 
in 1812, and ia said to have been found extsnsivoly tutefuL Ita design 
is to " supply the children of ministers with an education suitable to 
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tli« «Ution which thoir &then hold in ■ociety." The Qnunmar 
cohool of Bradford waa in esiatenoo in the time of Edward VI. 
^ the charter of 1668 it ia oalled the * Free Qrommor School of 
Cmvlea II. si Bradford.’ The income ftom endowment ia upwaida 
of 400/. a rear. The number of acholan in 1888 waa 57. Thia aohuol 
ia one of tnoae that have the privBege of aending a candidate for Lady 
Eliaabeth HaatingaT ezhibitionB at Qiieen’a C^egOf Oxford. There 
are in Bradfcnd and ita aurrounding townahipa many National and 
Britiah aohoola; alao Induaitial, Infant, and nnmeroua other ochoola. 

In 1844 a new inflrmiury wna built at a coat of 10,0002.; it ia a fine 
structure in the Tudor style. The dinnonaary, eatabliahed in 1836, ia 
liberally anpported and well uianagecL Bra^ordhaa sereral minor 
chaiitiM for Hw akh and poor. There is a mechanioa institution, 
with a good library and lecture-rooms. An Odd Fellows literary 
institution ia well supported, and has a gcxid library and news-room. 
There are two clubs in the town, a ConservatiTe and a Ri^orm club; 
both have news-rooma, and the former has a good lilmuy. 

Bradford contains many good streets, and improTed local arrange¬ 
ments are gradually being introduced. The toam u lighted with 
and water is supiukd under arrangements made in accordance witii 
the terms of Ants of Parliament pasaed in 1842 and 1846. The 
market, a plain but extensive building, was opened in 1824. The 
Barings bau of Bradford ia extenoiTely used. The first English 
temperance society was founded in this town. The present Piece 
Hall was for many years used as a eourt-house for the meetings of 
the magistrates; but a new and omamentsl builcUng waa flniahed 
about 1834 for Ihe purpose of a court-houae. The Piece Hall ia like 
the doth-halla at Leeoa—a market for woven woollen gooda The 
fine light freestone employed in most of the buildings of Bradford 
helps to give a cheerful and clean asp^ to the streets. The coun^ 
to the north and west is open and picturesque, and is studded with 
tho residences of the more opulent meruhanta and manufacturers. 

The chief manufheture of Bradford and the neighbourhood is of 
worsted stuflk The spinning of worsted yam employs a great numlier 
of iiersons, and the studs are woven from the yam. Woollen yam for 
the manufacture of doths, broad and narrow, is also spun and woven 
at Bradford in considerable quantities; but the worstra manufacture 
is the staple employment of the place, Leeds and its dependondes 
being the more immediate seat of the woollen manufacture. Tho 
stuOb manufactured in Bradford are chiefly dyed in I.ieeds, the pro¬ 
prietors of the dyo-houses being amoim tiie largest purchssm in the 
Bradford market. Many of the wouUen and woof merdiants have 
lately left Leeds and opened warehouses in Bradford. Several of the 
large firms of Manchester and Huddersfield have also recently opened 
warohouMes in thia flouiiahing town. The central sitaation of Brad¬ 
ford, with reference to tho o&er clothing towns, has probably been a 
chief cause of its recent and rather rapid advancement. 

The iron trade has long flonrished in the neighbouihood of Brad¬ 
ford ; indeed it is supposed that the Romans worked iron mines near 
this spot. Mr. Hunter, the historian of Sheffield, mentions the " re¬ 
markable fact, that in the midst of a mass of scoria, the refuse 
Home ancient bloomeiy near Bradford, was found a dep^t of Roman 
cuina.” There is an abundant supply of iron-ore and coal, both of 
excellent quality; and tiie well-known rnm-works at Bowling uid 
Low M^r are only a short distance from Bradford. At those 
foundries some of the most ponderous works in cast-iron are executed. 
Vast numbers of workmen are employed in the different departments 
of the estabUshmeuts—from the raisim^f the ore and coal to the 
various marketable states of tbe metaL principal merebaats and 
tnonufketurers in Bradford are wool-staplers, wool-combers, worsteil- 
spinners and manujhcturers, worsted-stuff manufacturers, and woollen- 
cloth manufocturenk Several trades carried on ate dependent upon 
the woollen and worsted trade, among which ore the manufoctures 
for combo, shuttlei^ and machinery. ' A septennial festival is held in 
Bradford in honour of Bishop Blase, to whom the invention of wooi- 
combiqg is attributed. 

As a seat of commerce Bradford posBesaes many facilities. By the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal it has an unimpeded commnnication with 
Hull and the German Ocean, and with Liverpool and. the Irish Sea. 
By the Aire and Colder navigation Leeds and the neighbouring towns 
are connected with Goole and Hull. The Leeds and Bradford rail¬ 
way places it in connection with the districts in the east and west; 
the ^eds and Thirsk railway gives it an outlet to tbe north; while 
the various hronclicM of tho West Riding Union railway connect it 
with Halifax, Huddersfield, Bsmsl^, and the whole of the West 
Ridipg manu&oturing towns. 

BRADINQ. [WioHT, Isli or.] 

BRADNINCU^ orBRAlNES, Devon, a decayed bornuj^, formerly 
a market-town, in the pariah of Bradninch and hundred of Hayridge, 
is situated in 60* 40’ N. lot, 8” 86' W. long., 0 mite N.K. te N. from 
Exeter, and 168 miles W.ELW. from London by rood. Hue station 
on the Bristol and Exeter railway, which is alwut a mile from Brad- 
ninob, is distant from London 186 mite. The population of the 
parish in 1861 was 1834. The living is a perpetual curacy in the 
orohdeaconry and diocese of Exeter. 

The fonl designation of the borough is Bradraoii^ otherwise Brad- 
ninob. The oorporation claim to be a oorpewation by prescription. 
The goveniiag body ooDsUts>of thirteen mester% one of whom is 


mayor. Bradninch sent members to one parliament in the reign of 
Bdward IL Petty and quarter sessions are held regularly In the 
town. The dhurni, dedicated to St. Denis, was built in the time of 
Henry VIL, and is of the late perpendloular style. It bos a hand¬ 
some Boreen, erected in 1628. There are places of worship for Bap¬ 
tists and W^eyon Methodiste; a National school; and a parochial 
library. A new guildhall, aboroush jaU, and a oouit-hoiuM were built 
a few years ago. &adntoeh has several timee suffered from oonfla- 
mtioiui. The fires which have frequently ocourred in tbe toams of 
Devonshire have been chiefly owing to the um of thatch in roofing 
dwdling-houaes: state is now very generally snbstitutod. Bradiiinoh 
has been very much improved since the teb fire. The town is well 
supplied with awter. About one half of tbe population is engaged in 
agrieulture. Two paper mills and a small woollen factory in the 
ntighbourhood pve employment to some of the inhabitmitB. There 
are several chanties in the town. 

BRAEMAR. [ABBRDXBirsmBB.] 

BRA'GA. [Ehtre-Doubo-s-Miiiho.] 

BRAGANCA. [Trab-oh-Mobtics.] 

BRAHILOW. [iBBAiu] 

BRAHMAPU'TRA, one of the largest rivers of Asia, and in many 
respeets one of the moat remarkable on the globe. Tho farthort 
branches of this river rise between 28* and 28* N. lat., and between 
87* and 98* E. long. Here stands a snow-capped mountain range, 
whidi in the present state of our geographiou knowledge must be 
considered the most caster^ portion of the Himalaya range. The 
Taluka, the moat northern of tte souroes of the Brahmapfitra, has its 
origin in these mouutain& At some distance from its Bounce it joins 
tho Taluding, a river not inforior in siise, which descends from tlie 
mountains of Namhio (28* N. lat.), a ridge belonging to the Langtan 
chain, which latter divi^ the upper bronchos t>f &e Brahmspfitra 
from those of the IrawaddL Afte the junction of tho Tnluka and 
Taluding the river continues its oonrse to toe souto-soutii-woBt between 
hi^ mountiuns, and flows impetnoutiy over a rocky bed. After many 
windings the river issues from the mountains by a narrow pasB, called 
Prabhu Kuthdr, in which the river is about 200 feet wide, and runs 
with great violenoe. Near this psa^ on the south banks of the river, 
is the Brahma-koond (Source of the Brahma), or Deo Pdni, a place 
of pilgrimage among tiie Hindoos. It ia merely a gtiod-sised pool, 70 
feet long by 30 feet wide, inclosed by high projecting rocks, from 
which two or three rills descend into the pooL From this place the 
river has obtuned its sacred name of Bndimapfitra, the 'offitpring 
of Brahma,’ though it ia commonly called by toe natives Lohit, or 
Lohitiya (Lauhitiya in Sanscrit, tiie ’rod river’). 

After passing tlie Prabhu Kitthtfr the Lohit enters the valley of 
Upper Amm or Stidiyah, where, though conveying a great volume of 
water, toe river ia too much filled with Btoiies to be easily navigable. 
Near 27* 51' N. lat., and 86* 15' E. long., too river divides intoisro 
bnuichoB, of which the north and huger is called the Lohit or Buri 
Lohi^ and toe south Snkato : these branches unite again about 10 or 
12 miles farther downward. The island thus formed is about 2 miles 
wida Between Prabhu Kutiidr and Sadiyah the river is increesed by 
the confluence of aevoral small streams, and of a larger one called the 
Noa Dihing. Nearly opposite the month of the Noa Dihing the 
Knndil joins the Lohit, On the banks of this small river stands 
Sadiyali, the capital of Upper Asam : the Lohit is hero abont 1200 feet 
above the level of toe sea Near Sadiyah the I^ihit is joined liy the 
Dihong, which brings down an immense Tolnme of water; it is sup¬ 
posed that tois Dihung is the same river os that which in Tibet is 
called Sampoo, or Yam Tsangbotein. 

Aftor its junction with the Dihong, the Lohit flows in a south-west 
direction, and forms numerous islands, so that hardly in any place does 
toe whole volume of its waters run in one bed. Here it receives on tiie 
south the Burl Dihing, a considerable river, whose origin is near the 
banks of the Noa Di^g. A few mite aftw this junction, the Lohit 
divides into two huge braches, the northern of which is called Buri 
Ijohit, and tiie aoutoem Buri Dihing. These branches include tho 
fertile island of Mignli, which extends from 84* SO' to 83* 40' R. long., 
ahoutfiOmileainlsng^ with an avenge breadth of 9 miles. Opposite 
this idand toe Buri Luhit is joined by the Suban Shiri, a river not 
inferior in volume of water to any of too tributaries uf the Brahma- 
pfitra, except the Dihong. Into tbe Buri Dihing falls the small river 
Dikho, on which the present capital of Asam, Jurhath, is situated, 
and lower down, near the place where botii branches reunite, the 
Dhunsiri, which riaes at a great distance to the south in the territories 
uf the Bi^a of Moonipure. After the Buri Lohit and tiie Buri Dihing 
have reunited and flowed down for nearly 30 mite in one chann^ 
divided only at a few places by small ialandH, the Brahmapfitra divides 
again at the town of Ifishenath (93* 16' E. long.) into two Ibim 
branohea, of which tiie northern and laivm retains tte name of Lohit, 
and the southern is called KuUung or BLolong. The island indosed 
te those two brandiBa of the Rrshmapfitra extends in lengto upwards 
of 76 mite, with a rridth of 20 or 26 mite in the middle. ThsKuUung 
brsnoh, after reoeiviqg the Deyong; leimites with the Lohit a few 
mite above Gowhatty. The Brahmapfitra runa hete with on undivided 
stream, and ia hardly 1200 yarda tmq, whioh ia its amaltet breadth 
alter its junoUon mth the Dibong, Its stream is so exceeding^ 
npid, that in the rainy season vobsmi are obliged to wait for a 
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worterly wind, to enidila them to atom the force of the current. Below 
Qoalpam the Bmhmapdtni entere the plshie of Bengal, where it ie 
oafy about 120 feet above the level of ^ sea. 

The genentl direction of the Brahm^idtra tram the weetem es* 
tremity of the ialand of Kullung to ite entry into the plaine of Bengal 
lies due east and west, and it preserves this direction still farther 
down to tile town of Bangamatty. Below Goalpara it receives on 
the right the Tohin-tchien or Quddada, a eonsideraUe river wMoh 
traverses the eastern portion of Bootan. Near Rangamatty the 
Brahmspiitra declines to the south-west, «id shortly aftwarazds takas 
a due southern course to 25” N. lat., whore it be|pns to run to the 
south-east Between 26” md 26” l^e fint communkation with the 
Ganm oommeneea. A small branch of the Brahnurndtea running due 
south falls into the laaamutty, a branch of the Teeeta, which joins 
the Ganges near Jaffimsunge; and another watercourse, whidi 
branches off fiom the Branmapdtia a little lower down, and is called 
Lobnee, falls into the ancient bed of the Ganges below JafSergunge. 

The Brahmapdtra continual its south-eastem coiuse nearly to 24* 
N. lat, where it is joined by the Barak, or river of i^lhet, which 
comet from tho mountains of Tiperah. From this point of junction the 
Brahmapdtra runs south-south-west, with huge Mnds until it reaches 
the neighbourhood of fVingybasar, where its channel widens great^. 
The BrMmapdtra and the Ganges at present haveseparate embouchures, 
though they approach so near one another that their beds at aome 
places are haiwy two miles apart Even after they have left the 
continent their ounronts are still divided, that of the Ganges running 
to the west of the ialand of Shabaspnre, while the Megna (the name 
which the Brahmapdtra bears below Fringybaaar) sends its waters to 
tlie Gulf of Bengal by the channel between the islands of Shabazpore 
and HattiiL 

Tho whole course of the Brahmapdtra, as here described, may be 
ettimated at 860 miles, of whidi 160 miles belong to its upper course 
east of the mouth of the Dihcmg, 350 miles to m middle course to 
Goalpara, and the remainder to its lower course to the idand of Hattia. 
The Ganges runs 1350 mUes, and therdiore exceeds ^e Brahmi^idtra 
1^ near 500 miles; but the BrahmapOtra carries down a much greater 
volume of water. It was found, in January 1828, that it discharged 
near Goalpara below the mouth of the Bonash, in one second, 146,188 
cubic feet of water, while Rennell calculated that the principal branch 
of the Ganges in tiie dry season disehaigea only 80,000 cubic feet. 
The length above given is based on the assumption, supported by 
Julius l^proth and otiier eminent geographen, that the Great Tibet 
river Bampno ranpties itself into the Irawaddi; but if, as is now more 
generally believed, the Sampoo and the Dihong are the nme river, 
and an affluent of the Bralunaputra, then it wul increase the length 
of the last-niimod river by more than 1000 miles: a suppositioa ren- 
do^ tho more probable by the immense body of water brought 
down by that river. 

(Rennell; Francis Hamilton; Klaproth, MCmmrta; Nefville and 
Wilcox in AinaHe Jte$ear^aj: Rittw, Asieny Mapa of Klaproth, 
Beighaus, and Wilcox.) 

BRAIDA. [Alba.] 

BRAIN-LE-COM^E. [Haixaiilt.] 

BRAINTREE, Essex, a market-town and tho scat of a Poor-Law 
Union, in the parish of Braintree and hundred of Hinckford, is situ¬ 
ated on tho high road from London to Norwich, through Bury, in 
51” 53' N. lab, 0* 33' E. long., distant 11 miles N.bv K from Chelms¬ 
ford, 40 miles N.E. from London liy road, and 444 niiles by the Eastern 
CotuiUes railwajr- The population of the town in 1851 was 2836; 
that of the pansh of BooUng, which is contiguous to and usually 
associated with Braintree, was 3846. Braintree is governed by a select 
vestry of 24 parishioners, who as early as 1584 were styled governors 
and town magistratea The living of Bnuntree is a vicarage, that of 
Bodcing is a rectory; both are in tho arohdeaconiy of Colchester and 
diocese of Rochester. Braintree Poor-Law Union contains 14 parishes 
and toamships, with an area of 41,580 acrei^ and a population in 1851 
0(17,576. 

Bitdntree was constituted a market-town by King John. The 
growth of the place is to be ascribed to its situation on one of the 
high ru^s from London into Norfolk and Suffolk, and to the build- 
iw of inns and lodging-houses for the reception of the numerous 
pil^ms to the shrines of St. Edmund at Bury, and our lady of Wal- 
singh am in Norfolk. At the Reformation this source of its prosperity 
failed; but the town and tho adjacent village of Booking obtained 
importance by the settlement of the Flemings who fled fkom the 
tyranny of the Duka of Alva, and estabibhed here tho manufacture 
of baise and otiier light woollens, which for some time constituted the 
staple manufiicture of the plaoe^ but is now entirely superseded by 
that of silk. 

Booking church and Church Street are one mile and a half fVom 
Braintree, on the north-east bonk of the Pant or Bladiwatw. The 
two may be said to form one town, the main stieet of which covers 
two-thiras of the extent between Pod’s Brook and the river Pant, 
and stretches about a mile. The streets are inconveniently narrow; 
many of the homes are of wood, and of oontideimUa antiquity. 
Braintree church is large, built chiefly of flint, and mostly in tho 
perpendicular stole; the tower at the west end, which is early EngUsh, 
is surmounted % a lofty shingled spire of much later date, ^ere 


arc places of worship for Independents, Baptists, aii<l-Quakers; t«-o 
Endowed schools; and a mechanics institute. The town is perkily 
l^hted with gas. The manufacture of silk and crape is carried on t<> 
a considerable extent, emplojdng about 1000 persona There is a 
brush monuliictoty, and some trade is carried on in straw ploit- 
Thwe are several oom-mills on the Ibnt. The market is on Wemes- 
day for com, egga, poultry^ cattle, and live stock of til kinds. A 
fair is held in October which is much resorted to, and well supplied 
with cattia. A county court is held in the town. Some coins, 
sepulchral urns, and other Roman antiquitief have been found in the 
parish. Braintree has been frequently ravof^ by the plague. In the 
great plague of 1665-6, which continued in Braintree for upwards of 
twelve months, nearly 700 persons were attacked, of whom it would 
appear that not one in thirty recovered. 

nocking church is a spacious and handsome eiliflce, chiefly in the 
perpendicular style; the tower is lofty and well designed The 
bouses at Bodcing seem of a better character than tiiose of Braintree. 
At Booking is an almshouse or hospital with an endowment from tho 
benefiu^ons of several individuals. 

BRAISNB. [AnuB.] 

BRAHBER. reoasEX.I 

BRAMPTON, thimbcTund, a market-town uid the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in tiie parish of Bramptim and ward of Eskdale, is situ¬ 
ated in 54” 57' N. lat., 2” 44' W. long., 6 miles E.N.E. from Carlisle, 
311 miles N. by W. from London by road, ard 316 miles by the 
North-Western and Newcastle and Carlisle railways: tiie popu¬ 
lation of the town of Brampton in 1851 was 3074. The living is a 
vicarage in the arohdeaconry and diocese of Carlisle. Bnunpton Poor- 
Law Union contains 14 parishes and townships, with an area of 95,520 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 11,148. 

Bnunpton is a very ancient town. The parish church, erected witli 
part of the materials of the old church which viras dismantled in 1788, 
u a neat and commodious structure. It was repaired and enlarged, 
and a tower added, in 1827. The chancel of the old church still 
stands, and in it the burial service is read on occasion of interments. 
The Presbyterian meeting-house was erected in 1722, and there are 
chapels for Independents, and Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists. 
There are National schools for boys and prls, a Congregational 
school, and an Infant school, town-hall, a neat building of an 
octagonal form, was erected by the late Earl of (brlisle in 1817. The 
town is lighted with gas. The principal occupatiou is the weaving 
of cbeiAa and ginghams for Carlisle manufacturers. The collieries of 
the Earl of Carlisle affoi'd some employment. There are several 
corn-mills near Bnunpton. The market, heM on Wednesday, is well 
supplied with com and provisions. 

About two miles south from Brampton is a rock on which is a 
Roman inscription ; the supposed date is a.d. 207. At the east end 
of the town is a lofty natum mount, the summit of whi*^ commands 
an extensive pnispect. About two miles k* ^ke oast .is Lanercost 
Abbey, founded in 1116. The nave has long been used as the parish 
church. The rest of tho clifice is in niina Naworth Castle, two 
miles and a half north-east from Brampton, the baronial niimsion of 
the lords of Gilsland, now tho property of the Earl of Carlislev harl 
been kept in a state of good preservation till 1844, when three sides 
of the qiiadranglo wore destroyed by fire : ii. has been since restored, 
in excellent tasta The great Iwronial hall, which is in the gothic 
style, is 70 feet long by 24 feet broad.. 

BRAMPTON. [DEKBTsmRK.] 

BRANCASTKR. [Norfolk.] 

BRANDENBURG, the metropolitanprovinceof Prussia derives its 
name from tho Mark of Brandenbiug. the ancestral donduions of the 
reigning family; tho Mark itself being indebted for Its own denomi¬ 
nation to the ancient town of that name. Ita component ports, hna-- 
ever, are not what they were in former days; for the Kurmark and 
the Alt-mark have been incornorated with the province of Saxon;*, 
and tiie northern parts of toe Neumark have been united with 
Pomerania In exchange for these, several minor cirrlea bailiwicks, 
and other parcels of land, all of them once forming a portion of the 
districts of Wiltemberg, Meissen, Querfurt, Ac., in the kingdom of 
Saxony, arc now comprised in Brandenburg. The province is 
bounded N. by Mecklenburg and Pomerania E. by tlm provinces of 
West PruMia and Posen, S. by those of Silesia and Saxony and the 
Anhalt princii'idities, and W. by the province of Saxony and Hanover. 
It extends between 51” 10' and 53^ 37' N. lat., 11* 13' and 16” 12' 
E. long. Its area is 15,534 squa'-<) milea The population at tho end 
of 1849 was 2,129,022, of whom about 17,000 are Jews, about double 
that number Catholica 14 Mennonitea and 100 Greeks; all the rest¬ 
ore Protestants of difflirent sects included in the National Evangelical 
Churcli of Prussia. 

The whole of Brandeubui^ is an almost uninterrut>tcd plain, slightly 
elevated above the surface of the Baltic. Its soil is composed of river 
■and, in soma quarters mingled with ferruginous earth, loam, or clay: 
and henoe srim so great a diveiaity th its oharacter that a genend 
fifflure of cropa ia almost unknown, for a season unfavourable to oiio 
part is usually found proportionably beneficial to another. The more 
elevated anA parts of tM snrfiice are in the southern d^ 

triets, between Frankfrirt on tho Oder and tho ffllesian frontier. ^ ^e 
hills ill this direction rise to between 300 aud 400 feet m height; 
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S« "’ha^ tolvurn.. • HfcU* Inul wiii^ timlw, th« wuinum A.i„<Mdi,; 
naZt iwnip* ««»» • _ , __ iKtf.imii. aomUu bum. uvi,mm,.. 


byimay extenMiye nrntM^a ^ 

mad, tbo ealtivathtt of wluoh h«i Uiifflad tte utUM^ . 

The cliuintu .if Brmndenburg »tampem^ 88" Fahr. ; 

iho oiaxiniiuu liast of suuunor niii^fM lwtw«»n 8tf wd w Then# 
tho uMzimuin of cold is indicated by IS Meur • 

an about 210 clear dry days mid 155 ilamp and iwuy uajs i 

^^8 £l6e inverses tho north-west of Brandonbu^ from Snnihw to 
Ptoits, and recd^-es on its ri^ht Iwnk the 


SuSr«!ii^^‘7-»«i *«"‘y bqg-iroa, ooafa^ I/mgj j^aui, 

days in the J/ inhabitanto an of Oern^di^iit; ijjino an- 

SSiS «I settled in Berlin; the Wend wlomsta,^umber alj^^^^ 
160 . 000 , reside in Liisatia. Uio bailiwicks of SenftenbefK.*"^ Fiinteu- 


The tracts of lau.l lower than its siirfaM, ^hicl^abo und^ in uiw eh^o"of Kottbus in the New Ifark ; aiiil in s«>uie few 

hreckleiibiiiv-Strelits, becomes navigable at Fuwtenboiy, below which / It has been estimated that the niimbor of aeroit in JJ^ii n m»K 
point it euten nrandeiibtiiK: it then flow* southward toS^dau; 
and theiico takiiig a westerly ilirection through 1’ots.iani and the town 
of BmndpiibiiiK, it tiiriis to the north-w.*st at Plaiien, when it u 
joined by the canal of that name, skirts llatiienau and Havoltwijy, 
and falls into the Elbe by two arras, between Havelort and Quitabbel. 

It passes through a low tract of country, in which sand, woodlands, 
ami pasture-grounds alternate : its width at OranienbiiiK is 100 feet, 
and at iSpondau 2000 fiwt, in conaecpience of passing through acvcnl 
lakes: below Brandenburg it narrows again to 200 feet, and at its 
moutii ineweasos to 500 feet. A branch of it strikes olT at Krenden- 
bufg and flows into Ij^e Piauen. The Stqtnilx rises on the Heoklcn- 


burg flvinticr, and flows past Meyeuburg and Porlebei^ until it reaches 
Wittenberge, where it fuls into the Elbe. The Efds issues from Lake 
Plaueu, and forms the boundary-line between Brandenburg and 
Mecklenburg, until it joins the Elbe near Domitx in Mecklenburg. 
Tho principal tributary of tho Havel is the i^rei^ whidh comes down 
from tliH Lusatian Mountains, and passes tlirough Bautxen (ui»th of 
which it enters Brandenburg), Kottbus, and &rlin in its course 
towanls the Havel, into which it falls at Spandau. The Spree is 100 
fert broad where it is joined by the Mtihlr^ Canal (which oounocta it 
with the 0<ler>. and about 200 feet at Berlin, and it is navigable from 
Cossenblatk The Rhin and Dosae, which riee on the borders of Mock- 
lenbtirg, are also tributaries of ^e Havel, and useful for floating 
mfU and timber. The east of the province is drained by the Oder, 
which IravcB the Silcrian territory and enters the province a little south 
of ZUlIichau, winds north-westward past Crossen, Frankfurt, ami 
Kiistiin; quits Brandenburg to the north of Sdiwedt, above which 
it turra north by east, and enters tbe province of Pomerania. From 
Kiiatriu northward it divides into several branebee, and forme a auc- 
rosrion of ialanils. About twenty miles below Kiiatriu it separatea 
into two large aniu, of which tbe eastern is tho more considerabJb ; 
this arm, called the New Oder, rejoins the western arm or Old Odor 
north of Freienwalde, and is connected by a canal also with tho Old 
Oder at a point los'er doom to the south of Hohenstaten, near which 
also a canal runs westward from the Oder to the HaveL Lowlands 
occupy a space above twenty miles in breadth between these two 
arms, and nearly the whole line of the Oder below Fisnkfurt is 
bounded »n each bank by meadows and lowlands wbioh are dykeil in 
at many points, Tbe lowlands along the Oder are occasionally skirted 
^ high ground in the neighbourhood of Frankfurt and Wcienwolde. 
There are bridges aurose tho Oder at Croesen, Frankfurt, KUstrin, and 
Freienwalde. The chief feodera of Oie Oder in Bnmdenburg are—^tho 
Bober, whidi doacending from Silesia enters Kandenbuig at Naum- 
buiv, end flours north-west to Crossen, where it joins &e Oder; ite 
Imlu are flat, and the losturage-grounds about it sulyect to inunda¬ 
tions : tho Neitee, which also descends from Silesia, eaten the pro¬ 
vince below Miukau, pannes a northerly coune to Ouben, and uUa 
into the Oder about fifteen miles west of Crossen; the lands tdoiqj its 
banks are low meadow grounds; it is navigable from Ouben down¬ 
wards, and great quantities of fruit are sent by it to Berlin. Tho 
WartAa enten Bnmdenburg from the province of Posen, whore it is 
400 feet broad, passes Lanoaberg on its right bank, and flows aouth- 
veot through the marshy district of Wartiialnvch to Kiistrin, where it 
widens to 6U0 feet, and is received by tho Oder. It is navigable along its 
whole line in thia province^ and meet of the lowlands upon its banks 
^ve been brought under estivation. There are several smaller rivers 
in the province which ure useful for commeroial or manufacturing 
purposes ^ The slope is so gentle, and the &U in the water-courses in 
this province so inconsiderable, as to occasion the formation of a 
number of small lakes as well as the overflowing of httge tracts of 
land near the rivera. 

The Plonen Canal connects Brandenbuiv and the Havd with tho 
Elbe, and shortens the distance lietweeu ^rlin and Magdeburg by 
about flfty-five niilM The Ruppin Canal, which lies between 
Uiin and Havel, unites Lake Ruppin with the Havel at Oronienbaig; 
ft ia about twenty miles long, and is very useful for the convOTance 
of poet. ^ The Havel and O^r are connected by the Finow Canal, 
which joins tho Oder near Oderbetg. Between the ^iree wad Oder 
there is the Miihlrose or Frederidc william Canal. tWs are many 
other oanala in the province. Brandenburg is much favoured by tho 
water oommutuoation which oxiste between tho Elbe^ tiie Odnr, and 


oultivstiun is about 7,000,000. IWtues as well iw other 
vsgetalilea are raised in abundoaoe, and the quantity of land umploywl 
as garden-ground is oaid to be 63,000 acres. More flax is prwiicod 
than is sufficient for domestio consumption, but liemii is of limitoil 
cultivation. The mope of fku.it are not adequate to supply the demand. 
The woods and forests are estimated to onver 3.S0<^000 acres; the 
sandy eminences and plains produce mostly flrs and pines, but th^ 
are forests of oaks wmeh. yield a very superior deacription of ehip- 
timber; the largest tracts of woodhuid lie in the districts north uf 
the Warthaand Netae, in tho New and Uoker Marks, and the southern 
and western districts of Brandenburg. Ckinsiderable quantities uf tar 
and potashes are maiinfautured. 

Oreait attention is paid to the rearing of cattle; the most thriving 
Inanch ia sheep-bieeiliiig. The wool produced in the New Mark, tlio 
flocks of which oonstituto about one-wird of tbe whole stock, ia con¬ 
sidered tbe flnest in tho Prussian domiuioiis. Until of late years the 
bre^ of horses was but indiSbrmit; much has however liecn done 
to improve it^ both by the government and private indivkluals. 
Hie total number of sheep in the province exceeds two millions 
and a half. The greatest number of horned cattle are brad on the 
claimed grounds and ia the marshes along the rivers, but the breed 
is indiflhrent and nnall in sise. Swine lire not roued in any oonsidor- 
aMe numbers; in 1801 they oonsisted of 298,189 heails, and in 1821 
did not oxce^ 187,187. Much honey and wax is pranced, parti¬ 
cularly in the six Lusatian circles, tho heaths of which afford abun¬ 
dance of flowers for the bee. The inh^ consumption is amply provide.1 
with fish, especially eels and crabs, but none are export^; and tho 
woods and forests abound in game. 

Brandenburg poasesses considmwble manufactures. Tho woollen 
monufketurea, which are the most important, are ratablisho-1 in most 
of the towu in tho Old and New Marks and in Berlin. Tlie manu¬ 
facture of lineni^ chiefly of the middling and coarser aorta, is exten¬ 
sively carried on in the Lusatian districts and tho.circleof Frankfurt; 
that of tilke and cottons is mostly confined to Berlia. There are 
largo timueries in several quarters, particularly in Kottbus and other 
towns in the circle of F^kfurt Tobacco manufactories exist in 
most of the towns. Iron and steel ware and cast-iron goods are prin- 
cifiall^ manufactured at Berlin. ^Bebux.] There are also iron 
smoltiug-funiaces, and their industrial products are plato-glasa, porce¬ 
lain, and' earthenware; copper foundries, ]ja]ier mills, gunpowder 
mills, and distilleries of spirits from potato^ grain, Ac. 

The trade of Brandenburg ia gnaUy favoured by the multitude of 
its navigable riven and canals. Tbe main outiets of thia trade are 
through Hamburgh by the Elbe, and through Stettin by the Oder. 
Berlin is the great centra of commeroial enterprise; and next in 
importuoe to it ia Fkrankfurt on the Odor, the fk^ of which ora still 
of cousideroble magnitude. Brandenburg; Ouben, Ibvelbeig, Ktiatrin, 
Landsbeig, Potsdam, Prenidau, Rathenau, and ZUlUohau are also 
places of conridorable trade. The province ia traversed by several 
railroads which radiate from Berlin, and ounneet that oitv with Stettin; 
with FVankfuri, Ouben, and Biedau; with the email Saxun states; 
with Leipsig and Dresden; with Potsdam, Braadenbutg; Magdeburg, 
Hanover, and the Rhine; and with Hamburgh. 

Bnndrabuig is divided into two ciralei^ Potsdam and Frankfkirt. 

It is governed % a chief president, whose authority also extends over 
ecdeaiasticB] matters, all establls^enta for eduoation, tho boards of 
medicine, military and civil works, and the deportment of mUla. 
Brandenburg forms the third Military Division of Prussia; the fifth 
and sixth divisions (forming the 3rd oorns) of tho Prussian army, 
liavs their respective head-quarters at Frankfkirt and the dty of 
Brandenburg, 

The circle of Potsdam oovors an area of 8128 square miles. The 
ohief towns wre :->Bebuv, PonnaM^ BsairDBNBniiu. Ai^fermUnde, 
a small toum of 4500 inhabitants, is rituoted on lake Miinde, 
41 miles N.N.E. from Berlin by the Bwlin-dtettin railroad, on 
which it is a station. The town ia the oapital of a oinfle of the same 
name in tbe govornment of Potsdam. Ita maaufkcturas ore hats; 
woollen-stulfti, linen, and tobaooo. Ckaidottmibitrg, on tiu Spree, 
within a mUa of Bwlin, to which it is joined by a fine wide avenne 
lighted with lamM; it contaiiia a royal palaoe and a mamiifioent 
park, in which is tiie mausoleum of Queen Louisa, who died u 1610: 
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the popnliitiua i* abo?« TOOiX Lu c k me alde on the ITuthef neauflu^ 
tone liiuiit wooUen-itiifl^ la«th«r, eoythee, tma, bw, nirihA fta* 
ud hM A populetion of 6800. Prtnum on the U(Anr (wnldh liiee 
ia the UokevHieo ud iUle into the Stettiner’Heff) has ioiim wooUu 
fiMtoriee, m good trade in oonii • gynmannm, ud a popnhition of 
11,000. JtaMMMW on the HatoI, 40 miles W. from Betun, ooniiato 
of u old town girt with walla, aiid a new town. The population 
amounta to 0000, and the induatrial produota oompriae woollen^ 
oottoD, linen, leatiwr, ud optioal inatrumenta. Nm-Rmpfim on the 
Ilupfun-Boo, which conimunfcatea with ^e i^val and the Elbe bj 
meana of the Khin and aevenl cuala: the town ia well built, oontaina 
A gyxnnaaium, aeveral linen faotoriea, breweriea, and a population of 
10,000. 8ek»tdt on the Odor, haa a ro^ palaoe, atarch, leaOier, and 
tobaooo factoriea, and haa a populauon of 7000. Bpandam, at the 
itt&ux of the Spree into the HareX ia atrongly fortified; the citadel ia 
built on u iahtad in tiie HaveL The town ia entered by nine gatm; 
it oontaina four eharchea, u hoapital, houae of oorreotion, and a 
muufactory of arma; wooUena, linena, ailka, potteiw, beer, apirita, 
ud leather, are the principal muufiwturea. The aituation of thia 
town on two narigable rivera^ ud on tiw nulrcad from Borlin to 
Hamburgh, makea it a place of conaiderable trade: population, 6800. 
Witt^ode, at the junction of the Qlins ud the Doaae, haa numerooa 
woollen ud linu factoriea, ud a population of 6200. EVieteea, a 
walled town, S3 milea E. from Borlim not far from the Oder, haa a 
population of 6000, who muufitoture broadcloth, woollu hoaiery, 
tobaooo, ud leather. 

The circle of IVankfrirt oontaina 7406 aquare mileB. The principal 
town ia FiiAHKr drt. CMnn, a walled town on the Neiaxe, haa a lyoeum, 
muu&oturea of leather, woollen oloth% Unen, hoaiery, worated yam, 
ud Bcvorml watcr-milla, copper foundriea, ud a markrt for wool ud 
cattle: population, 8800. KOn,igdterg on the Rorike, a feeder of the 
Oder, oontuna a gymnaaium, woollen ud atarch factoiieo^ tanneriea, 

S pirit diatUleriea, ud a population of above 0000. Kdtim on the 
preo, luia a gymnaaium, woollen ud linen Caetoriea, white-beer 
breweriea, ud a population of 8316. It ia defended by walla, outaide 
of which are aeveral auburlxL The town oontaina a royal palaoe, a 
college, ud an orphu a^him. JCUatrin ia a atrong fortreaa at the 

1 'unction of the Wartha with the Oder, which ia here croaaad by a 
ong wooden lirid|^ The muufrwitnrea of thia town oonaiat of 
woollena, hoaiery, atarch, brudy, and beer; it oontaina two chnrchea, 
a gymnamnm, u hoapital, a bridewell, ud a population of 6000. The 
Frtnioh took Kiiatrin in 1806. LamdAerg, a wailed town on the Wartha, 
which haa u orphu-houae, a houae of correction, wherein the inmatea 
are inatructed in the woollu munfacturea^ aevual apirit diatilleriea, 
paper-milla, tan-yarda, a large com ud wool marked ud a popula¬ 
tion of 11,500. Near thia town, in tilia village of Vietae, are eztenaive 
ixon-worlm belongiog to the govemmut. 

BRANDENBURO, a town in the Pruaaiu province of Bruden- 
Imtg, atanda in 62** 30^ N. lat., 12" 32' R long., at a diatuce of 88 
milea W. by S. from Berlin by tiie railroad frrom Berlin to Uagdebuig, 
ud haa a population of 17,000. It u aituatod upon the Havel, which 
dividea the oidfirom the new town; u ialud lieabetweu them, on which 
atand the caatle, cathedral church, and equeatriu college. Betweu 
thoBo two quarfana of the town liea a awampy diatiict, which, from 
the hoiiaea being built upon piles, ia called Venice. Eadi town is 
Bummnded by a wall, but the new town haa a rampart in addition. 
The old town has fiVe gatea^ beaidea a amaller outlet fw foot pasau- 
gora, ud the new town four gatea : the atreeta in tiw bid town are 
narrow and crooked, but in the new town broad ud atraight. Bru- 
denbmg oontaina eight churchea, a eourt of juatice, a gymnaaium, 
ud aeveral schools. On the island atuda a cathedral of the 14th 
cutiuy ud some other buildings of that date. The muufreturea 
oomptue broadcloth, linu, hoaimy, paper, beer, leather, Ac. Boats are 
builX and there ia u active transit trade. Ifrandenbuig was uoe the 
capital of the electorate of Brai^nburg. 

BRANDENBURa, ELECTORATE OF. 'The first known inha- 


bituta of thia province were the Suevi, a very mrlike tribe. Whu 
the Suevi and tiie Longobardi invaded Italy in the decline of the 
Bomu power, the Slavoniana invaded ud settled in Brudubt^ 
The Slavonians ud the Franks aubaequentiy contended for the poaaea- 
aion of Branduburg. In 788 it fell into the power of (Biariemagne, 
under whom and hia ucoeaaora Branduburg waa governed by uunta 
under the empire. Muyoonteata took place betweu the Slavomana and 
their Frankish oonquarora. In 1144 Albut, count of Anhalt, became 
the first mamv mf Brudubuig. Hia line lasted till 1320, from 
which date till 1417 Branduburg was in a state of anarchy. Frederick 
of Ntimbeig woa made elector of Brandubuig in 1417; ud bmng a 
pxinoe of amlity he laid the foundation fur the future proaperity of 
hia dominion. Moat of hia aucceasora ruled with juilgment. Joacnim 
II. introduced the reformed religion into Brudubuig in 1880. No 
interruption of the line took pbwe util 1618, whu the duehy of 
Pruatia came into the same hatida u the eleetomte of Brudubuig. 
From this date the history of the latter merges into that of thepresut 
kingdom of PniashL [^PBUsaiA.] 

^raiANDENBURa, NEW. [ICcoKunfBnaa.] 

BRANDON, Suffolk, a iharket-town in the pariah of Biudu and 
hundred of Laekford, studs on both sides of the Little Ouae, or &u- 
don River, which here divides the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, ia 


08* 26' N. lat, 0‘ 87' E. lug., 48 milea N.W. by N. from Ipswich. 78 
milea N.N.B. from Londu by road, and 88} ndles by the Eastern 
Counties railway: the populiAum of the town in 1801 was 2022. 
The living is a rectory in the archdeaconry of Sudbury and diooese of 
Ely. The ehureh has a Normau porch, and some otoer udut pm^ 
tiima. Tha Waaleyu and Primitivs Methodiato ^ve chapela. The 
Free Oruunsr suool, founded in 1646, hss an income from udow^ 
mut of 041. a year, ud had 20 soholars in 1862. There is a National 
sehooL The town possesses slmshoosss and other chnritiea The 
nudung of gun-fiiuta is carried on to a small extent There ia a cu- 
ndorable true in com, malt ud timber. Thnrwlay is the market- 
day. Fairs are held aa February 14tii, Juallth, and November 11th. 

BRANDYWINE RIVER [Fx!imTi.yaHiA.] 

BRAUNSBEUU, in the govemmut of Kiugsberg, province of 
East Ihruasia, ia a wallcfl tosm on the Passarge, about five milea 
above its mouth in tiie Frisohe-Haff 388 miles by railway N.E. from 
Berlin, in 04* 18' N. lat, ud 18” 04' £. long., ud has about S.'iOO 
inhabitanta. It u divided by the river into me old ud new towns. 
The Romu Catholic bishop of Ermeland haa hia reaiduce here ; the 
old castle is uaed in part for pnblio offioea. Braojuibaig p o aaeaa ea a 
uUege, with faculties of Romu Catholic divinity ud philoaophy, a 
Ronum Catholic gymnasium and tiuological aeminaiy, a normal 
training-eelwol, foor Romu Catholic churches, one Proteatant church, 
sad three hoepitala Woollens, linens, md leatbw are muufaotured. 
Tim trade of the town unsists prinoiprily in yam, ship-timber, 
and gndn. ^e Passarge ia navigable ftnu Braunsbeig to its mouth. 
Brannaberg ia the birthplace of Baron Truck. A little to the west of 
it is t^rauMburg, on the Friache-Hal^ at the foot of a hiU (the Dorn- 
on which the cathedral of tiie dioceae of Eimelud ud the 
leaiducoa of the membera of the dioeeau chapter are aituated. It in 
u opu town, with a population of 2400. Copemicua, who waa a 
member of the chapter, ud who died here in 1545, waa buried in the 
oatbednil. There ate aeveral memorials of him in the town. 

BRAVA. [Capi Vebdx XsIiABds.] 

BRAY. [feBxaHiBK.] 

BRAY. fWicKLow.] 

BRAZIL, Empire of, comprehuda the eastern portion of Snnth 
America. Ita moat northern point, at the aooroea of the Rio Biuoo, 
nearly reaches 0* N. lat.; and the month of the Rio Oayapock, 
which dividea it from French Guyana, extenda nearly as far north. 
The moat aonthera boudary-line cute the Lake of Hirim, in 82” 30' 
S. lat. The moat eastern projectiu. Cape Augustiiiho, is in nearly 
35” W. long. Brasil extends west to the river HjndHury or Yavari, 
where its Unndaiy-line falls in unknown ooutriea, and proiiahly 
paaaea 70” W. long. Ita vast extent brings it in contact with all tiio 
countries of Sou^ America, except Clmi and Patagonia. At ita 
southern extremity it borders on the republics of Uruguay, Paraguay, 
and Corriutea, one of the membera of tho Argutine Confederation. 
It ia bounded W. by Bolivia; N.W. ^ P«ii ud Euailor; N. by 
British Guyana, Du^ Guyana, ud French Guyua, or Cayune. 
On the N.E. ud R Brasil is bouded by the Atiutie Oceu. 

Area, Swfact, Jbe. —The empire of Brasil extends about 2600 milea 
from north to south, and 2400 miles from east to west; its surface ia 
variously estimated at from 2^500,000 to 2,760,000 aquare milea, or 
evu more; u area above twtive tuuea aa large aa mt of Fuco. 
The following table ahowa the provinces into wfaldi it is divided with 
tiie aru ud population of each, according to tha latest ud most 
trustworthy estimates; but it must l*e borne in mind that all tho 
estimatea hitherto published are very vague, ud difficult to reoonctlo 
with each other; th^ must therefore be regarded only aa rough 
approximations:— 


Provisoes. 



Chiaf Towns. 


Aren. 

P<WUlattaa. 

1 

Kio Grande do Sol 

a 

e 

Porto Alraro 

e 

e 

180,000 

170.000 

Santa Csthartaa . 


e 

8. do Ueaterro . 

a 

00,000 

70,000 

Bu Panto . 

e 

e 

San Paulo . 

0 


200,000 

240,000 

Rio Janeiro 



Bio Jaaoiro . 

a 

e 

00,000 

40,000 

700,000 

Bspirito Santo 

e 

e 

Vletorim . 

a 

a 

60,000 

Bfhla., 



Bahin . 

e 

• 

ao,ooo 

700,000 

Berexlpe 

a 


B. Chriat«v3a 

e 

a 

00,000 

200,000 

Alagoaa 



MaceiA . . 

e 

e 

10,000 

200,000 

Peraaatbneo . 

e 

• 

PemambuGo 

a 

e 

00,000 

400,000 

Parahyba . 


e 

Patabyba 

e 

e 

20,000 

ioo;ooo 

Kio Grande do Norte 

e 

Natal. 

e 


20,000 

70,000 

CcarA. . . 


e 

Fortaless 

a 

c 

20,000 

180,000 

Pianhjr . 

• 

» 

Oeyras . 

a 

e 

70,000 

70,000 

MaranhDo . . 


e 

MarubBo 

a 

e 

70,000 

220,000 

Pard 

a 

• 

Pard . 

e 

e 

200,000 

150,000 

Alto Araasoiiaa . 


e 

Bdrra do lUc Neero 

e 

400,000 

100,000 

Matto Gromu . 

• 

• 

Cuyabd 

e 

O 

400,000 

100,000 

Goyaa . 


a 

Oo^ . 

■ 


220,000 

100,000 

lllw Geraea . 

a 

a 

Onro Proto . * 

e 


1 200,000 

760,000 

Total 


• 

a e a 

a 

• 

1 3, .100,000 

4,750,00(1 1 


The coast, which ia probably little tiiort ef «00Q'miles, ptteenta 
varioua appeatueee. mm Cape R Maria in Uruguay to the Horru 
de S. Hiuta (about 31” S. lat.), u extant of upwards of 300 miles, 
the coast is low, sudy, ud intersected by the outlets of numerous 
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The Rio Bulmoute, in travenung a luountainoue range called Som 
doa Aiiuoroa, ie contracted by two hi|^ steep rocks, and descends on 
a sqdden from a height of more than 120 feet with tremendous noise 
into a whirpool: 15 miles lower down it has a little toll, after which 
it flows through a flat and wooded country to the sea, describing 
various windings, with a current rapid imd wide, but of little depth. 

It contains many flat islands, and rocelTea no considerable stream 
after it descends the falL About 20 miles from the sea the Bio 
Belmonte is united to the Rio Patype, its nearest neighbour to the 
uoxtli, by a natural channel called Salsa. 

This countiy though mostly within the tropics enjoys a moderate 
climate. In Porto S^uro the medium heat, according to Freyreiss, 
is only 704° Fahrenheit, but at Bio Janeiro 74*, which he attributes 
to the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains. At the latter place 
however the thermometer oocaaionally rises to 100*, 110*, and even 
to 120*. In summer (December, January, and February) t^ average 
heat at noon is 80°, and in the morning 72° ; and in tire winter (June, 

July, and A.ugU8t) it is 72° at noon, and in the morning 69*. Anotiier 
peculiarity is the gyeat humidity, which arises probably |iartiy irtm 
the country being almost entirmy covered with high trees imd exu¬ 
berant vegetation, and partiy from the regular change of the land and 
sea winda The sea winds commonly Mgin at noon, rarely sooner, 
more frequently at two o’clock, and blow till nightfall. In &e otirer 
parts of toe day the winds from the wrest prevaU. The effect of this 
great humidity of the atmosphere is that the coast of Braril has not 
such a regular succesrion of dry and nuny seasons as other tropical 
countricM. No part of the year is entirely exempt from rain, tiiough 
the winter is ofton dry and the sky doudless; and the rains in mo 
summer arc generally very abundant, especially in January. In sum¬ 
mer thtmder is very frequent, and always aocom|iauled with violent 
storms, which however never cause damage to be compared with that 
of the hurricanes in the West Indiea 

The Berra ^pinhafo, which bounds on the west the countries on 
the shore, tiivides them from the highest part of the table-land of 
Brasil. This extensive countiy, which extends west to the nenth 
Iwanch of the .Serra Paricis, is an uneven plain, on which numerous 
hills, sometimes isolated, sometimes in grou|w, and sometunes In 
ranges, rise to a moderate height, commonly with a gentle ascent. 

Along the waterooums are depressions or volleys, but generally of 
small extent. The pirin has an elevation of upws^s of 2000 feet, 
and the hills rise above it only a few hundred and perhaps never 
more than 1000 feet. The surface of the tdain, as well as of ^e hills, 
is in some places^ covered with sand, and in others with bore sand¬ 
stone rocks, but it is genera]^ clothed with a coarse grass, bushes, 
and single standing trees. The valleys along the watercourse have a 
much more fertile soil, and here the high trees and thick foliage 
which cover the maritime distriots occur again. These valleys are 
adapted to culture and for raising nearly oil the products of the coast. 

The plains yield only pasture for cattle. 

Tills plain Is drained by four rivers of considerable extent, the 
San Francesco, the Tocantins, the XingA, and the Tap^jos. The 
upper branches of the & Franeeaco rise cn th* north deidivity of 
the Sem dos Vertentea about 8000 feet above the sea, and between 
21* and 20* S. lat. Thw are principally two—^the Paraopeba, and 
that more properly called tlm R Francesco, which unite after a 
course of above 150 miles in about 19* 20' S. lat. The river then 
flows in • nearly due north direction to its junction with the Bio das 
VelboB (south of 17* S. lat.); but before reaching this nohit it forms 
the oatanoto of Pinpora. The Rio das Velhas ruM in ^ neighbour* 
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hills of considerable height. The up^ier branches of the TocsntiiM 
rise in the Montes dos Pyrineus end la the Berra Duiraila, iMitli }M*r- 
tions of the Serra dus Vertentes. In the Sem Duinula rises the 
Urubd, which is considered as the true source of the river, and after a 
oonrse of 70 miles joins the Rio das Almas, which is not inferior to it, 
and descends from the Montes dus Pyrineus. The river preHerves the 
name of Rio doe Almas to its confluence with the Manuihfio, which joins 
it 90 miles farther down. The klaranhiu'rises iu Lake Furmoiia, 
which is 15 miles in length, ami 2 miles in width, and flows to tiio 
west and then to the nortm Hence the united river is called Manui- 
hfto to its jnuctiou with the Parauatinga, about 140 miles lower down 
(12° 20'). The Psnuiatiiiga is former! by the junction of two 
considerable rireiv^ the Piuunom and the Palma, the funner of which 
flows nearly SOU miles, llcuoe tite river is called Tocautius, and 
becomee navigable at tiie Porto Real do Poutal, where it is 374 
totboms wide. The number of its afliueuts lower down is great, but 
itouo of them is very considendile except the Rio Arnguay, whicli 
joins it at about 5° B. lat. Before the Tocautins arrives at this point 
its navigation is intomiptod by some cataracts ^weeu 7* and 0°, 
among which the moat considerable are the Cachueira de B. Barto¬ 
lomeo or das tree Bams, and the Cachoeira de .S. Antonio. After 
its junction with the Rio Araguay the Tocantins flows tetweon rocks 
and cliffs, fonning many rapids and small catanmts, and this part of 
its course is called the channel of TaiiirL Issuing from this «h tttn. «l 
it has near Itaboca (3* 30') more considerable cataracts, whicli rise 
above one another like terracos, and then the river enters tiio low 
county skirting tbu Amasoiioa. Its whole course is in a nortiiem 
direction : at about 1* 30' S. lat. it unites witli the south branch of 
the Rio das Amazonas, and takes the name of lUu da Pont. At the 
point of junction is an island about 15 miles long, owl low and flat, 
culled Uarandiy, which divides the mouUi of the 'rocontins into two 
arms; of which the east is_ called Bahia de Marapatd, and the west 
Bshiu do Limoeiro: the width of the river is hero upwards of 15 
The Bio da Paifl, which divides tlie island of Marajo or loanes 


miles. 


from the continent, widraa in its pn^press to the north still mote, and 
may be above 60 miles where it tolls into the sea (about 0* 20' S. lat). 
The whole course of the Tocantins is at least 1500 miles. 

The Araguay, the hugest tributery of the Tooantins, rises on the 
north declivity of the Bmra Behulo, about 18° B. lat., where it is called 
Bonito, which name is changed into that of Rio Qrande, after it has 
united with the Rio Barreiroa and Rio Cajapo. Its waters are lower 
down increased by those of the Rio Claro, Rio Vennelho, llio 
'Twinui, and Rio Crixa. All these rivers flowing from the south-east 
join the Aiwuay on the right, anil neither of the last three runs less 
than 200 milea About 80 miles friim the mouth of the Crixa, the 
river divides itself in 12° 30' into two branches nearly equal, which 
re-unite in 9” 86', inclosing the island of S. Anna, perhaps il» laigest 
river island in the world. It is more than 200 mUes in length, and 
of oonsidemble width. The west arm preserves the name of Araguay, 
and the east takes that of Furo: ba^s generally go through the 
latter; but both contain small tolls mud rapids. The bnmoh oslled 
Araguay leoeivea about 40 miles north of tim south point of the 
island of B. Anno, the Rio das Mortes, which runs neariy 800 mika. 
At about 5* the Araguay joins the Toeaatina after a oouroe cf above 
1000 miles. 

The JRto Xtnpfl lisss iu the Sem dos Vertmtas somewhere about 
15* S. lat Between 5* and 4* 8. lat its bed is narrowed and traversed 
by a ohidn of rocks, and thus the oatonots ore produced wUch oeour 
in this part of the river. Theae rooka make tne river form a laisa 
band to the lottth and eaa^ though in genenl tba diraetfon of ni 
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ooiine in to tha nottii, vitii numeroua winditipi; it jotiui tba Rto 
Ainfusonu at Poito da Moz, where It ia about 4 milea wi^ 

Tha Rio TafmjoM ia formed bjr the oonfloenoe of two oonalddrabla 
livora, the lumena and the Rio doi Arinos. The Inraena liiee near 
the p^ing of the Serra doa Paricia, and the Sena Agoapdiy, near 
14'* H. lat. It runa fur npwarda of 200 milea due north, and then 
inoUuoM to the enat to moat tha Rio doa Arinoa The number of ita 
alltuentii ia roiy great, and at the conftuenue the Inruena ia the larger 

I river, llio Uio doa Ariitoa riaefl farther to the eaat, near the aourcea 
of the I’lueguny, and nina ilrat uorth-eaat Mid then north to the 
.jiiiictidn with Uie Rio Preto, which ia the only branch of tha river at 
pmmmt navigated. After thia junction the Rio doa Arinoa llowa 
north-weat, nearly to ita confluence with the luruena, about 90” 
A. lat. Hhiico the united river ia called Tapqoa, and flowa north-oaat 
forming two uatameta, the Cachooiraa de S. Juio da Barra and de 
i' A. OariuH. At the latter tlin coiime of the river ia diangod, and flowa 
' hoiuw to the north-north-caat. The laimat of ita cataracta, coiled 
Aalto Qraiide, ocmira nt abinit 7” 30', and ia aaid to be 30 feet in per¬ 
pendicular height. Between 5* and 6” ia another fall tallied Cachocim 
de Maraiihrio, which likewiac interrupta the navigation. The ramtuu' 
flor of ita coitrao ia through the low country along the Uio Ainnzonoa. 
Thia river ia joineil by nutneniua tribntai-iea, ca]jecially from the 
right, it fiiila into the Amazunaa near Santorcin, whore it ia about 
4 milea wide. 

Ou the Kiuka of the Iiinicna, and wcat to the north branch of the 
Kerrit 1*firifi.a, atretchca it aiiiidy doaei't called Cainpoa dtMt Paricia, tlie 
extent of whiesh hita not b(>oii aacertainwl. The aurfaco ia formed by 
tong-bucked iMilgua of aniidy hilla, i>itral1el to one onotlior, and dividetl 
by longitudinal valleya. Tile mill conaiata of aaml ao baiae that booHta 
of btirrien cnii lianiiy prociaul; and it ia nearly deatitnio of vegetation, 
except wboix) ajiringa iaane from the ground. 

'Die tiible-Iiitid of Brazil ia aeparated from the Andca of Bolivia by 
II laive and exleitai v* plain upwanla of 12011 feci in height, and traveraua 
by tlioac atreiiniH which by their jiiiivtioii form the llio Miuloira. A 
amflll (Htrtioii only of thia plain bclonga to Bnusil—^the conntiy 
extending along the wi>at dixmvity of the north branch of the Berra 
Paricia tin tiotli banka of the Rio Guapord. A few acattercal hilla 
riao on tlic plain to a inoticnatc elevatiuu, ami are aepurateti by 
i-xtonaive level tractji, uioally covered with high foreat-traea, anil here 
and I here interaocleil by ii few borreu dUtricts without treca and 
with little vegetiitioii. 

The Kio Uitupor^, ciilleil alao Ttoiiex, riaea (14” 30' S. lat.) in the 
.Serni dua Pai'icia, aliuut 100 milea uorth-cast of Matto Groaao, and at 
limt runa aoiiih |iaiiil1al to the llio Jiiiini, a tributary of the Paraguay. 
It then tiiriia wcat and ivccivca the waters of the Rio Al^re, a aniall 
Init mivigalile tributary. In 1773 an iiiiMiieciMaful attempt was made 
to unite thia river by a canal with the Uio Agoapehy, which folia into 
thu Jaiinl. At the junction with thU river the Quaponi tuma to the 
iiorMi-iiiii'th-weat, and then to the wcat, where it ia joineil on tho 
right by the laige Hio Paraguay and tho still larger Ubahy. At tho 
coiitiuonce witii the latter it tuma north, and imiting itself to the 
Mamoni loaea ita name. Tho Guapor6 runa moro than 400 miles, 
luiil having only a few rapida and no cataracts ia a navigable river. 

Tlio Rio Maili int ia formed l>y tlie junction of the Uio Beni with 
tho Itfamord (in 10° 22'A. lat.), which takes place about 100 miles 
below the confluence of tho Mamord with tho Gnapord (in 11” 55' 
A. lat.). [Boi.ivr.\.] 'X’he Madeira runs in a north-caat direction, with 
numcruiiH windinga, and fails into the Amazoniui in 3” 24' S. lat, about 
70 milea l>e1ow Villa de Bnrba, after a course of upwards of 600 miles. 
After the junction of the Maiiiord and Beni, it is 900 fathoms wide, 
and ill its course in general preserves thia w'idth, with a considerable 
depth; ita ixuirao however is interrupted l>y numerous cataracta. 
Below tho tinioii of the two principal rivers thit^n cataracta or rapida 
occur; and idiove it, in tho Mamord, flve. They begin in 10” 37' with 
till) CaclifH-ira da Banimeiro, and terminate at 8” 48', with the 
Ciiclineira do A. Antonio. 

'I'hu north part of Brazil comprohonds tho greater portion of the 
plain Ilf Giu Itio das Amazonas, one of the most extensive on the 
glulx*. Tliis plain has been siitliciHiitly dcscribcil under Amazuxas. It 
lios along Ixith sides of that majestic river, from its wide mouth, near 
BO" W. long., to tho conlluonco of tho ITciiyale, near 72“ W. long., and 
liouHoqucutly extends in this lUrection nlwut 1500 miles. Elevations 
dosorviiig the name of hills an; rare, but the sarfiico conaiata of a con- 
tiiiiial Kiimiasion of oxtnuncly slight undnlatinns, and to this pecu¬ 
liarity of its aurface, joined to ita tropical climate, it aoenu prinoi|ially 
to owe the inauncoivablu Inxnriaiico of its vegetation. 

'I’ho tracts which skirt the bonks of tho river ore gcnemlly low, and 
overflowed when the river rises. In many places the inundations arc, 
oxtendod miiiili farther inland by tho riiaunols wliich, in tho dry 
Kciwon, bring down the wati«r from tho numerous l^es. But during 
the inundation thcao channels carry tlio water from tho riven to the 
lakes, and tho low country in their vicinity is ooveretl with water. All 
ilio tracts thus inundated iiro ovotgroxm by an imintorruptad forest 
of trees of difTereiit size and species, with various bushes and under* 
wimmI lietweon them, and all these plants are tied ti^pithcr by numerous 
cruopers, so timt they roriii a vegetable wall, through which it is im- 
liossible to TOiiotnitu. Tho wiitoc-conrai.<s are tiis only roads which 
load throitgh this wilderucsa. That portion of tho plain which hi not 
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subject to inundations is likewise covered with intennhiablB foreate, 
hut the trees are of more ei|uai size, a^ without underwood, tbougli 
here also the oreepen mto numetoiia. Occasionally wme tnwts of 
moderate extent ocenr, wbidi are without trees, and covered with 
rioh graa^ interminciled with a few low buahea. Mothhig howevor 
characterises tliis plom more strikingly than the incrodible abundance 
of water. Brooks and ponds are of mro occumnee, for they enlaige 
immediately into rivers and lakes; and these rivers and form 
along the racks of the latnsr riven hi interminable watery TnaMt. 
Thia abundance of water, the softneas of the soil, and the isompara- 
tively amoll inequalities of the surface, have made some plicnunu|M 
common here which are rare in other countries. Hnch are Ae 
natural canals hy wb* h two rivers un united. Between the Madeira 
and the Rio Purus, its next western neighbour, two such natural water 
oommunicationa exiat, at least 120 miles dutant from one another. 
Otlien occur between other riven. These natural canals unite nlro 
different river systems, as the Cassiquiare between the Orinoco and 
Rio Ne^ro, and canal of Cabuquetia farther west, whidi, acconling 
to the information of the nativcf^ unites the Uaupd or UauiNs, the 
principal branch of the Kio Negro, to the Guavioro, a tributary of 
tho Orinoco. To the same peculiarities it is mainly to be attributed 
that many of the rivers, especially those running feum Ihe north to the 
Amazonaa, aend detach^ branches to the priiidi>a1 river, 100 milee ami 
upwards before they entirely unite with it. 

As to the rivers which diiun this plain, we have already noticed tho 
Tocantins, Xiugd, Tapajoa, and Maileini. To tho west of the last, 
and nearly fiaraltel to it, flow some considerabln rivers: the riinir, 
the Coaiy, the Teffi?, the luma, the lutahy, and the Hyabary or Yuvary. 
These rivers, which run from 600 to 800 miles, have uot liven expluml, 
and the csountty through which they flow is nearly unknown; but 
acconling to tlie infonuation of the Indians it does not seem tbst 
they arc iiitcrrupteil by cataracts. Tbo rivei-s which drain tbc ^iu 
on the north of the Kio Aiiiozouas beloug partly to tlie republic 
of Eutiarlor, as tlic Postaza, the I'igre, the N*hj>v, and l*utiimayo or 
I^’ii, and portly to Brazil, astiie Yiipiird or Yapnra and tlie Um Negro. 
About 100 miles from the muiitli of the Yuxuiid begins the canal of 
Avatiparaiiii, which lies from north-east to south-west, and joins tho 
Rill Amazonas nearly 200 miles above the luoitth of the Yupunf. In 
this canal the water flowa from Deceiniwr to June nnrth-«.iat frum tlm 
Rio Amazonas to the Yupiud, and from June to Aii^st miuth-wvst 
from the Vupiuxt to tho Rio Amazonas, 'rhe large island formed by 
this canal and the rivers is traversed by other canals, which are subject 
to a similar change of current. The Rio Xigro originates in a swampy 
country about 2” 3U' N. lat, and 70* 30' W. lung., aud runs first 
[ north-east aud arterwanis south-east about 200 miles, when it is 
joineil W tho canal of Cassiquiare, which comes with a rather rnpiil 
course from the Orinoco. Hence it runs with numerous windings 
nearly duo south till it is joined feom the west by the Rio Uaujiii 
Uaupes, which rises in one of tho eastern-branches of the Andes, 
and flows in a generally eastern direction for nearly 500 miles befoiu 
its junction with ihe Rio Negro near the equator, between 67' and 
68* \V. long. Frum this junction the Rio Negro flows first east aud 
then south-east, presenting in thia part of its course rather the appear¬ 
ance of aaiiccessiou of lakes united by comparatively narrow channels 
than that of a river. It sometimes enlarges to 12, 15, or even 20 
miles in width, and sometimes narrows to a mile or a mile and a half; 
its current is generally very slow and ntit disturbed by rapids. Above 
200 milea from ita mouth it is joined by the Rio Branco, whose 
principal branch, called Unuicoera, originates in ihe Serra Farime, at 
no great distance from some of the branches of the Orinoco, and flows 
east till it joins another considerable branch, tho Tocutfi, which rises 
near the sources of the Rupimuri, a tributaiy of the Essequil^ and 
flows a considerable distance north parallel to the Rupunuri. ^ The 
Tacutfl ofterwanls turns south by a iKild bend and joins the Urm- 
coera. Both branches have probably a course of more tban 200 milvs 
before their junction. TIio united river calleil Rio Braucii, runs 
about 400 miles in a south direction, and has only a few rapids ; 
c.ataracts however occur in the Tacutii. Aliout 50 miles Ix-low the 
moutli Ilf tho Rio Bnuico, a canal braiiclies oil' from the Rio Negro 
called Carapiihuany, which lies in a south-west and south dircctiou, 
and iMiHsiiig throii^i tho Lake of C'lidaya. scuds its waten to the Rio 
Amazonas by the Cndaya canal, about 100 miles above tho prii^vipal 
mouth of the Rio Negro. The wholo course of this river may bu 
flvm 1200 to 1400 miles. 

No large rivers traverse tho mu ,h ^iu eostof the llio Negro. The 
Orixiniina, or Rio das Tromhetas, and Qurupatuba are the most eou- 
sidembl» The great plain of the Rio das Amazonas, which even on 
ita I'xtixsmo Isirdcrs hartlly anywhere exiveds the elevation of 600 or 
TOO fet>t .xlKive the sen, and extends on both sides of tho equator, 
diiters in climate oansidei'ubly from other tropical countries. The dry 
i^d rainy seasons are here not ao distinctly marked ns in Asia or 
Allni^; iu*arly’ every day exhilata both, Tlio nights arc cloudless 
hut ratw’ocn nine and ten o'clock iflouds bt^n to appear on tbo 
horizon, and in tho afternoon nun fells, fimj^neutiy in torrents 
iiccouipsuieil by thunder and lightning and somfltimes by fierce hiirri- 
I euiies. Tlie rains however Hire less regular and abuniiant from August 
* to October. They- increase during tho mouth .of Novciiilier and tu-o 
. ..ueompanied wiUi mete violent toundor-Btorms; tho niins generally 
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ooatinuo in equal abundance to the end of March. Frequently how* 
ever they are interrupted by a drier aeaaon in Jannaiy and Foorusuy, , 
which ia oailod verauico (fore*euinmer), and then they continue more , 
abundant to Aiml and Mi^. The east wind ia by fw the most ' 
prevalent. The trees are never without leaves; for while they are : 
shtHliliug the old ouei^ new ones are alnsuly forming. Moat of the 
trees and plants, esp^ially those which arc peculiar to a tropical 
cUiuatu, blossom between November and March, and beiurfintit between 
Jime and ^ptember. 

All the rivers traversing the plain inundate the oiljaccnt low tracts 
of mardiy land, but the inundation duos nut take place in all of them 
ah the same season. [Akazonas.] 

On the north of the Rio das Amazonas, the plain extends to Mooapd, 
opposito the ialan.1 of Cavisua, which lies in the principal cmbouchiiw 
of the riirer; on the south it includes the lower ooutso of the Rio 
Tocantins, and extends to the series of hills which run at a distance 
of about 50 miles from its banks on tho oast parallel to its comee. 
To the cast of those hills lios another and mure uuoveu plain named 
after the Pamabybo, tho laigest of tho numerous rivers by which it is 
watered. It measures from north to south upwards of 600 miles, and 
from west to east more thou 400 milee. Its suxfaoe rises frequently 
to hills of some hundred feet elevation, which apr^ out into spacious 
table*Iands. Tho south portion of the plain, which is more level, is 
covered with fine soft grass, interspersed hero and there with boriies 
and a few high trees. This district is well adapted for the itauring «>f 
cattle. Tho north port has a much greater portion of high trues, 
but they fonu forests of only small extent, winch ore aeponited from 
one another by large plains uestitnte of trees, overgi^'vn with grayish 
high gross and a few bushes. The lower districts of this part are 
favourable to tho growth of cotton, the soil being satber dry and 
sandy. Tho climate of thin plain is hot; tho thermometer rises in 
euMmer above 100° and sometimes to 110°. Tho tains begin in 
October, and increase gradually tO February, when they ore most 
abundant; they terminate early in May. 

Tho Partiakifba originates in the most southern angle of the plain, 
neiu* 10° S. hit., and traverses it in a diagonal lino from south-west to 
north-east and north. Having no fSilla and only a few rapids, it is 
iiavigatcil by vessels of from 15 to 40 tons to its juiictiun wiui the Rio 
das Rilsas, up to which place the Kunqiean scttlomcuts on its bonks 
are uumoruus. It empties itself into the sen by live mouths, tlie most 
remote of which are 30 miles apart. But ns these mouths ore not 
mure than 2 to 4 fathoms deep, only tcsboIs of moderate size can 
come up to the town of B. JoSo de Pamaliybn. Its wholo coiu*He is 
nearly 600 miles; and, with exception of tho Francesco, it is the 
largest river that enters the sea between tho Rio de la Plato and the 
Amiizonas. 

The eastern lioundary of this plain is funned by the Berra IbJapuba 
fw Ilybiappaba, from which extends east the mountainous country that 
forms the projection of Brazil and terminates with the capes of Bt. 
*Komie and Augusrinho. It resembles, in some respects, the table-land 
of Brazil; but the mountain plains are of less extent, and the valleys 
occupy proportionally a much greater part of the surface. Besides 
this, the t<ips of the mountains and their declivities arc clothed with 
trees, while the low tracts are covered only with coarse grass and low 
bushes. Numerous rivers traverse this country, but their course is 
comparatively short; they have also very little water, and are, conse¬ 
quently, not well o^pted for navigation. Though tho weather is 
mure changeable here than in other ports of Bnudl, it imns less; tho 
rainy season b^ins only in January and terminates in April. In this 
season vegetation is vigorous and rapid, but from A<igust to December 
the country resembles a dusty desert. Bometimos, and as it appears 
in deuennial periods, there is no rain at all, and then both men and 
animals die of hunser and thirst. 

Cape Augustinho (Augustin) in 8° 20' 41” S. lat., and 34” 58' 
W. long., ia one of the most eastern fwinta of BrazlL About 300 miles 
from this cape, the great equatorial current, which traverses the 
Atlantic near the line, divides into two branches, of which the northern 
and by far the larger part runs along the norUi coast of Brazil to the 
mouth of the Rio das Amazonas, and hence along Guyana to the 
West Indies. This, called the Guyana current, combined with Hie 
trade-winds, which along these shores constantly blow from tho east, 
readers the voyage from the northern parte of Bnudl along this shore to 
tho provinces suutli of Cape Angnstuiho so tedious, that it wa^^ before 
the establishment of the moil steamers^ more easy for tho inhabitonte 
of this part to communicate with Europo and North America than 
with the southern provinces of the empire. The south hranoh of the 
equatorial corrmit is called the Brazil current; the diaractor of thesi: 
currents and of the monsoon connected with them is fully described 
under Atl.vhtic Ocean. 

Pnduetioiu, (t-c.—Tho climate and soil have been 
noticed in describing tho several great niitiiral divisons of this vast 
(mnntry. Tho cultivated lands in Brazil lioar a very amnll proportion 
to the whole surface, but the proportion of cultivated land is steadDy 
increasing. Except in the vicinity of the larger towns, the farms 
ooour4|it great distances from one another, even in the neighbourhood 
of the 'Aa, and still more so Ikrthor inland. They are nearer one 
another in the east district of the toblc-lsnd of the P^nd, about B. 
Faulo in the mining district near Villa Rica, and along the river 


Pomahyba in the provincea of Piauby and MarauhAo. Agriculture 
is still geitoniUy oamod on in a very rado manner. 

The aborij^ieB of Brazil were not entirely uuacqnaiutod with ngri- 
culture, but it was limited to a few articiea They plauU'il mai/e, 
bananas, aipis (JUtmikot oipi, PohL), mandioc, and capsiciiiii. Biiicu 
tho arrival of the Enropoona and AAricana tho cultivated plants have 
largely multiplied, but still the cultivation of thusc which wore grown 
by the abonginoa ia tho most extended. The luaiiiKuc, of which 
difibront ajMciee are cultivated (^atropha manikotf Liun.), is grown iu 
every province except that of Bio Grande do Bui. Maize is grown all 
over the country. In low and hot places tlie iiiilho cadote, a spoeies 
witli aiualler grains, to commonly cultivated; it yields 2t)-fold. 
Tho milhu de serro, with larger whitish groins, to grown in the 
valleys of the table-land, es}ieoially in Minas Gpracs, and yiilds 150- 
fold. Two crops are antiually got, one in September and the other in 
: the first to the most abundwt. Rice is extensively eultivaUtil 
on the plains os well os on tho mountains, but especially in tho 
provinces of Marauhilo and Pani. Tho cultivation of wheat nos been 
attempted in difierant districts, but nut with much success, except on 
^e twlo-land of tho Panuid and the plains of Riu Grande do Bui, 
whenoe considorable quontitios ore brought to Uio Jaudro. The buiiuiui 
to cultivateil iu tho low plains and valleys along tho coast niul in the 
plain of the Amazonas. Potatoes succeed iu Rio Gnindu do Bid iiiid in 
Minas Geraes; and sweet ixitotoos succeed wherever there is a good 
sandy soiL The cora, a root similar to the swoet isitoto, and siiiM-riiir 
in fl^'our, to less productive. Tho inluuue {Phu/nix 
Linn.) is likowiso cidtivnted for its root, whiuli, os well as its Itstvos, 
to eaten by mon and pigs. Various kiuds of beaus are alsu cultiviitod. 

The vegetables of Europo do not gcueiidly succeed well, being ofleii 
destroyed by the ants and other vermin ; leeks however oiv on excep¬ 
tion. None of the trees or plants cultivated in Euroi<e fur uil uro 
fuiiiid in Brazil. The inhabitoiits cultivate tho Besamum {Smiuimu 
orifHlale), which was brought from the East Iiidieis and ditleivuL 
kinds of the eastor-oil pliuit. Lamp-oil to gut from the fruit uf a 
furest-tree called audiroba {Oarapa gn/aneuig, Aitbl., Xgtofarpmt, 
Bubreb.), which is ouiumou in sumo districts, especially in the plain 
of the Amazonas. A s{)ecies of paliu {JlKiwcarpna tlu^ichu». Mart.), 
wliich gives an excellent oil for tho kitchen, gixiws on tlie north coast. 
The coea-pluut {JUritkoxglum coca), which is used by the aburigincH as 
a uarcutic, is cultivated on the banks of tbo Yupurd, os in Peru. Thu 
matd-plant, which produces the ten of Paraguay, to a shrub which is 
cultivated in the provtuces of Rio Grande do Bui and of B. Paulo. 

Coffee, which was introducsxl into Brazil about scvoiity years ago, is 
now grown in most uf tho maritime proviucos, more es|iucially in Uio 
Janeiro, tho southern districts of Minos Goraes, and in Ik^in, and its 
culture is extending every year. The sugar-cane is most cxti-iisivcly 
grown in Bahia and oluiig tho banks or the Uio B. Francesco; in 
other districts of Brazil the cultivation of the siigar-caue is less 
attended to, but from most of tho maritime proviticos a certain (piiiii- 
tiby is exported. The growth of cotton has increased very latgely. 
It may be grown as far as 31° 8. lat, but to only cultivated to any 
great extent from 15° B. lat. to tlie equator. In J'enuuuburo tho 
cotton is gathered in July and August, in Maniuhiio iu OetolK-r, 
November, and December. On the banks of the Amazonas there arc 
two trees, the inungaba and tho sainauina (Jiriwlmdron aamauma, 
Mut), which produce a kind of cotton that is used to uuike felts outl 
mattrasses. 'Tobacco is less cultivated ihau formerly; but cotisider- 
able quantities are still exported to Africa and to Europe. The Lest 
to grown iu the Beconcavo of Bahia, especially at Coenueini and S. 
Amato. Indigo was formerly much grown, but the cultivation has 
almost entirely ceased; little to exported, and that is of inferior 

S [uality. Ginger and the ourcuma were once cultivated and exported 
rom wo north coast, but both aiiides are now neglected. In modem 
times the pepiier-troe, the oinnomon-tree, the clove-tree, and the 
muscat-tree have been planted near Rio Janeiro and Pani, and tiio 
three first seem to succeed at Porii. The first trial with the tea-tree 
failed at Uio, but the plant to now cultivated successfully iu tho 
Botanic Garden at Ouro I'retu, where eovond acres atu devoted to ito 
growth. A cnnsMernble quantity of tea is monufacitired, ami sells in 
tho market for about the same price as that iiuix>rtod from (Siiiia. 
Tea-phuitotions have also been formed in several places iu ^e proviuuu 
of San Paulo. 

Tho immense forests which cover tho plain of the Uio das Amazonas 
supply various articles of export. Cacao to gathered veiy exteusively, 
os well as cloves, cinnamon, vonillB, sarsaparilla, caoutwouc. Brazil- 
nuts, and di&rent balms, os copaiba and ccmol. What most strikes 
tho attention of the iiaturaltot in these vast forests to tho great diver¬ 
sity of vegetation whioh tiiey contain. In the words of tlie most 
recent traveller, Mr. Wallace, “ The forests of the Amazonas ai-e ilis- 
tingutohed from those of most other countries by the great variety of 
s|^ies of trees imposing them. Instead of extensive traetz coveroil 
'with pines, or oaks, or beeches, we scarooly ever see two individuals 
of the same species together, except in certain cases, cliu-fiy among 
the imlms." Q Travels on the Amazon,' p. 436.) The forests on the 
coast produce different sorts of timber, am woods for tho making of 
furniture and dyeing. The fruits of Euro|ie which suixecd liest in 
Brazil are onmges, pomegranates, qnincei^ mid a small sort of 
lemons. Vinos bear abundouUy in tho neighbourhood of Buliia as 
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well iLH in the plain of the lUo dae Amaxonaii, uid produoe ripe 
^rnpna tp’ice a year, in Jnno and in December. l*ine-applea are aome* 
tiinea found wild in the foreata near Pant, but they are oultiTated in 
the diatriota north of SO", and near Fard attain an extraordinary aixe, 
with on oxquiaite ilayour. 

About a hundred yatiotiiMi of palma are found in Braail. They 
iilMniiid in the northern provinoea, and perhapa every one of the 
iinmoroua apociea may be applied to abme uatfCm purpoae. The moat 
iiHoful ia'the oooo-palm {Ooeoa Linn.), which u common along 

the «!oaat between 10" and 20" 8. lat, and nrinoipally valuable on 
iicemint of the ^cairo* or outer part of tiie fruity m r^ch ropea of 
f;ivat atrungth are made. The Cooo de Duntd, or oik-palm (ElaeU 
(fuiafensu, JLiiin.), whioh haa been brought ftom Africa, growa not 
only like the ooco-treo on tliecoaat. but alao to a oonaiderable dia^ce 
from the ahorc, and yiehla an oil which ia need for lamps and culinaiy 
piirpoaea. Thu loaves of the pio^ba-polm {AttaUa fimifera, Mart), 
wbich grows wild between 10" and 20" S. lot, are an exralleut aubati- 
tiito for hemp, which does not auccoed in these parts of Brasil, 
r'nblfs made of these leaves are miudi itrcfoirod to those made of 
Cairo, being throe times as strong. 

A singular feature in the vegetation of Brasil is the leafless parasite 
■ilaiita. '* They are all comprehended undorthogonerol name of 'timbo 
!.hcy serve for bnaket-work, and ore beaten into tow. Their juice ia 
laod ill tanning: being bruised and cost into the lakes and rivers, 
.Iicy stain the water with a dark colour, and intoxicate or poison tiio 
ish. These planta twiat round the trees, climb up them, grow 
lownwards to the ground, take root there, and sprinpng up again 
M-osB fwiin iMitigh to bough and tree to tree, wherever the wind carries 
licir limber ahoots, till the whole woods ore hung with their garland* 
iig, and rendered almost impervioiia. The monkeys tmvel idong this 
vibl rigging, swing from it by the tail, and perform their antics. This 
‘ugetnble cordage is sometimes so closely interwoven that it has the 
.)qH'arancu of a ne<^ and neither birds nor beasts caif get through it. 
niino are as thick as a man's leg, their shape three-sided, or square or 
oimd ; they gmw in knots or screws and every possible foi-m of con- 
itri-iou. Any w’ay they ma^ lie bent; but to break them is impos- 
ibio. Frequently they kill the tree which supports them; and 
oiiniiinius they remain standing after the trunk which they have 
tnuiglfHl has inonldeied in their involutions.” (Southey.) 

Of the native vegetation of so extonsivo a country aa Brasil it is 
'iipuHsibio t«i give iuiy exact idea without guuig into numerous details 
>r wliiuli this is not the place. Thosu who arc desirous of making 
liumst'lviw acfiuaiiited with this subject will find the most valuable 
'.iiiiigli still very incomplete sources of information to bo the fol* 
•wing :—Auguste dc St. Hilaire's ‘ Voyage dans rintdriunr du Brdsil;' 
'le ‘ Travels ’ of Martins and Sinx, and of Prince Maximilian of Wied 
ienwiod; the 'Pflanzen nnd Thiore des tropisuheii America, ein 
ratiiigeiniilde,’ of Dr. C. F. Ph. v<in Martins; tlie 'Aper^u d’un 
oyage dans ]’int«?rieur dn Brl^sil, la Province cisplatino ct lea Missions 
ites du Paraguay,' by An^istii de St. Hilaire, published in tlie 
Mt'-nioircs flu MiifUtuni,' vol. ix.; Gardner’s ‘ Travels in the Interior 
F Brsiril; * and Wallaro’s ‘ Travels on the Amazon nnd Rio Negro,’ 
S.'irt. 

Ah so small a proportion of Brazil is cultivated, and by far the 
vntcsl jHirt consists of exit-naive plains, very ibiuly wocaled and fre- 
aeiitly witliont tit-es, tho pastures aro exteiiHivo, and one of the prin* 
(Kil sources of wealth is in the domestic animals. Tho bestpaatunw 
V to the Hoiitli of 20° K. lat., in Hio Grande do 8nl, San Paulo, and Uic 
iiitborii districts of Minos Gciues. Tho henls of honied cattle are 
.‘ni immense, and their produce, consisting, besides live stuck, of 
des, jerked beef, tallow, horns, and hom-tips, is exported in great 
innlitiuH. As soon iw tho animals are skinned the hides ore spread 
I the ground, slightly salted, and dried in the sun. The flesh is cut 
lt> thin slices, salted, and drietl in the air. Thus prepared it is 
.lied ‘ Carne seen do S^rUlo,' ‘ Passoca,' or * Came choniueila,’ and is 
rrteil from the southern provinces to tho iiortiteni, where it ia con* 
med by tlie ^irer classes, and especially by the negroes. Butter 
lunile m Hon Paulo, and cheese in Minas Qernc8,but neither ia good. 
f for tho greatest port of tlie cattie live nearly in a wild state, and 
u not milked. Cattie-hair is ex)H)rted from Itm Grande do SuL 
ITornes 01*0 numerous in the southern proviiicwa, but less so in San 
uilo than in Rio ilo Sul. The number annually exported to tlie 
•rtii is Vflguely estimated at about fi0,000 heait, 'They are of a 
iddliug size, from 12 to 144 hands bqch, but strong, lively, and 
rifL Those roared in Espirito Santo, and callod Hlampos’ horsey, 
0 l^utiful animals, and loot longer. Even near the equator, in the 
(ivinco of Pant, good horses are roared. Mules are only roared in 
o southern itrovinoes, but in groat numbers. The sheep are in little 
|inie, the meat being ill-flavoured and tiie wool of indifferent quality, 
aits are more numerous and kept for thdr milk. Hogs are kept m 
eat numbers. Monkeys are among the wild animals used for food 
tho Indians. A great number of monkeys live in the forests along 
n Amazonas, where Spix observed twenty-five different species, 
me of veiy small dimension^ and there are donbtleas aeveral other 
i-cies. 

Uthcr wild anin^s, many of which are uaed for food, are difikimit 
[H!ii» of the anta or tapir, the porcupine, tho nasioa, deer, the Bra- 
ian hare, annadilloes, tho (preat and amall ant-eaters, several kinds 


of idoths, didelphysB, pacas, and agoutis, and the wUd boor. Besbles 
these there are hynnaa, jaguars, ounces, tigeivcats^ eootis, squirrels, 
rats, fto., and two or three kinds of bat^ the vxmnlrM and the 
qwmdirAf whidi stick to domestic animals in the night-time, ami 
sude their blood. Of birds Brazil jmssesses a wondorful variety'. The 
largest bird is the American ostrich or emn, which is found in nume* 
rolls flocks on the table-land, and is caught for its flesh and eg gs oa 
weU aa for ita feathers, of which different articles are mafic, aa fans^ 
&0. Among birda of prOT the king-vulture and the har{iy-eag1e, which 
ate found in the whole diatrict of the lower Amazfinas, are the most 
remarkable; there are also many varieties of eagles, liawlu, kites, and 
owla. The other birds are more remarkable for the beauty of their 
plumage than their voice. The most beautiful ore the teucans, the 
tanagras, the niunorous species of tho parrots, chattorem, and ravens 
of different colours, as also the Balearic crane, different shrikes, king¬ 
fishers, wood-peckers, and bumming-binlx Many varietiea of birds are 
suitable for food, and especially tho different kinds of pigeons, which 
are caught by siceiung grain in the poisonous juice of uie mandioc- 
root. 

Tho numerous lakes at the sonthem extremity of Brazil in the 
province of Itio Qrande do Bui aro at certain seaaoua covered witli 
water-fowl, especially geese and ducks; this is still more tlie case 
with the numerous lakes in the plain of the Amarouas, where the 
Indians kill groat numbers of storks, cranes, ducks. Ac. 

Fish must be considered as one of the most important sources of 
wealth to BraziL Whales, which in the southern hemisphere approach 
much nearer to the equator than in the northern, and come os far tut 
15* H. lat., formerly yielded considerablo profit, but this branch of 
industry has much declined. Farther aouth, on the coast of Rio 
Qrande do Bui, tho Pkyaeter macroerpkalut (Linn.) ia frefpient, and 
yields speonaccti in abnndanmi. Among the fish caught along the 
coast the garopa ia the most iinjiortant. It attains the length of from 
12 to 20 feet, and is very well tasted. It is most abundant along the 
Hhores of the province of Bahia, where great quantities are annually 
caught and exported. But the quantity of fish in the Amazonas and 
its Jaige tributaries as far up aa the cataracts is truly astonishing. 
Mr. AVolloce found 205 species of fish in the Rio Negro alone, and 
these he says he ia sure " are but a {Ktriion of what exist there.” It 
is to be observed, too, that most of tho fisbes of the Rio Negro an- 
diffen-nt from those found in the Amazonas: indeed “ in every small 
river and in different parts of the same river distinct kinds are found.” 
In many jilaces the inhabitants, Indians aa well as European settlers, 
gain a coiifddcrable |Hjirtion of their subsistence by fishing, in which 
the Indians display much ingenuity. The larger fish aro salted and 
dried, anti in tiiis state consumed by the lower classes; from the 
smaller fish oil is extracted. The largest species are the pintraefi 
{Hudis pimruci, Spix), which for size and quantity may bo compared 
with the cod of our seas, and the pirarara {PhrnctotH-phatHg bientur, 
Agnss.). Tho dolphin {thlphinva JSpix) is not found 
towanis the mouth of the Amazonas, but occurs farther up the river. 
It is from seven to eight feet long, and is caught by the natives for the 
oil wbich is oxtractod from its fat; the flesh is lutrd and lias a disa¬ 
greeable taste. Tho lamautin or luanati (.Ifanatas AiiwricuitMa, C'uv.) 
was formerly found even in the smaller rivers along tho coast b^ween 
Rio Janeiro and Moranbao. It ia now sometimes seen in the Rio de 
S. Francesco, but U common in the Ainaijouas and its northern larger 
afliuenta. From its resemblance to an ux it ia colled by the Portuguese 
]>cixe-bui (ox-fish), and by the Spaniards voca marina (sea-cowi. In 
the Rio Amaronas, according to D'Orbigny, it is sometimes 20 feet 
long, and weighs from 70 to SO cwt. Gne fii^ often yields 480 or 5iK> 
gallons of oil, and its flesh, which resembles fresh pork, is excelh-nt. 
Mr. Wallace, however, states that he saw none excceiling sevt-n feet 
in length. Bausages are mode of it, and sent to Poitngal as a delicacy. 
It is a very {leaceful animal, ami raphlly decreasing in numbers. Its 
gi-eatest enemy ia the alligator, of which there ore several s{i«eica in 
the rivers and lakes of Brazil. 

There are several snecics of turtles in the Rio Amazonas, but that 
callcil Tartaruga grande {Emyt Amazunica-, Spix) is most common. 
Its flesh generally weighs from 0 to 10 lbs. The farms in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the river nave places well fenced, in which they are kept 
and killed os they are wanted. Gn some sandy islands of the Rio 
Amazonas, as well as the Madeira. Rio Negro, and Yupuril, tlie turtlta 
lay their eggs when the water is lowrat: the eggs are gathered, 
broken, and by means of a slow fire reduced to a fat substenve, called 
* Manteiga de Tartiuruga,’ which ia extenrively used all over BraziL 
About 20,000 )totM of this fat, eodi coutaiiiing 60 llis., are annually 
mode, and several thousand iiersons are ocenpied in its preparation. 

' Snakea are common in Brazil, and some aiv of great size, but the 
number which ore poisonous, according to Freyreiss, is'not veiy laige. 
Lizanls are very niunwona. 

The iiisc^ of Braril are remarkable for tho beanty of their colours, 
and their size, esperially the butterflies, in resfioct to which Brazil is 
unrivalled both as reigards numbers and beauty : Mr. Bates obtained 
1200 species in the valley of the Amazonas. Somc^of the'iii.’Msi'ts nre 
very destructive to Bruita or furniture, oa the ants, of which one s|iei‘U s 
is frieil and eaten oa a delicacy. The variety of Cutroitiivq is very great; 
but with tlie exception of tlie extraordinary harlequin-lHvtle and the 
gi(pintic Prioni and Pjfnaatfs, they are generally of sinsll size and 
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littls brilliaacy of colour. Peroonii, non eapeciolly Eimpeann, who 
hnvo just orrivGil in Bruil, Buffer much from moaquitoefl* wid-fleaa 
(/Wfte pn^rani), and Bomo kinda of Omtopt. The Boorpion, which 
BomcUmea attaiiM a length of bIz inohee, the acolopandor, and Bome 
kinds of oaterpillBrn, eepeohdly those of the fhinily of Bomhyett, cause 
MWclIingB and exceBsiTe pains. 

The domeatioated bM of Europe is not known in BnudI; but Mar- 
tius baa enumerated more than thirty species of wild bees, nearly all of 
which are witiiout stiugn, and it in gupiraaed that some of them could 
be domeaticated. Gardner, liowerer, cliiring hie four yearn' trarela in 
Bnuiil, only saw one attempt made to do so, and that was by a Cornish 
miner in the Gold District. In the province of San IHuilo the nopal- 
tree grows, and the inhabitants coll<^ cochineal. Several nttenipts 
hare been made to iutroduee the eilk-worm, but hitherto we believe 
without success. 

The^ minemi wealtb of Braxil ia considerable. Gold is found on 
both sides of the Serra dos Verteiites, from the Serra do Mantigiieira 
to the north branch of the Serra dos I’aricis, for a distance of about 
2 UU milos, but farther on the north than on the south side. It is 
found, more or less, in almost all the rivers which form the upper 
branches of the Francesco, Tocantins, Araguay, and Onapord, but by 
far the greatest quantity has been cullectetl in the affluents of tiie 
Francesco. The greatest quantity has been obtaiued by washing the 
sand from Ui« of certain rivers, or the alluvial deposit on their 
bonks. It is only in comparatively recent times that attempts have 
been made to work the mines in tho mountains. Before the twinning 
of the hist century the quantity of gold obtained was incousidcrablc, 
but it increased rapidly. The greatest quantity was found between 
1753 and 1763, and from that time it coiitimied to decrease, mainly 
owing to tho better portion of tho aurifi'rons sand having lieen 
exhausted, and to tlic amount of capital rdpiired to work the veins in 
the mountains on a regular system. British capital lias within the last 
few years been employed with considerable success, and the mines at 
Gongo Soco, near the Villa de Sabard, on the banks of the Rio das 
Vclhaa, a tributary of tho Rio de S. Francesco, at Cocoes, at Morro 
Velho, and elsewhere, are the result of British enterprise. Iron is 
very abundant: in some places, as at Minas Gcracs, there are whole 
mountains of ore; according to St. Hilaire, it may be regarded as 
inexbaiutiblft, but up to the present time it has been worked ou an 
extensive ncale only in tvro or three places. Copper waa once workeil 
to a considerable extent. Ho Hilver lias been found, and only sligbt 
iiulications of tin and quicksilver. Platinum occurs on the Irnnks of 
the Rio Abaet^. a tributary of the Francesco, and in some other placca 
Lead and cobalt ore mure common. Arsenic, bismuth, antimony, anc 
manganose arc found. 

No country probably is richer in diamoiulsthan Brazil, but hithertc 
thqy have only been foiiiitl in the rivers. The most western stream 
in which diitmonds have been discovered are some of the uppe 
branches of the Paraguay. Tho diamond district, of which the 
Cidade Diaraentina is the centre, or the district of Tejiico, where b; 
far the greatest quantity of diamonds liiis been fouml, is sitnatei 
under LS" S. lat., and compreheuds both sides of the Serra de Espin 
lia^o. It is traversed by the Rio lequetinhonha, an upper branch o: 
the Rio Belmonte; the small rivers of the western part of the dis¬ 
trict fall into the Francesco. In this cBatrict alxint 10,000 persons an 
dependent upon the collection of diamonds. Tho searching fur stones, 
formerly a monopoly of the govemment. m now free to all. To tin 
Bouth-west of this district-, on the Abacte and Indaia, both of whic' 
join the Francesco on the left bank, between 18” and 10”, there . 
another diamond district, in which some of the largest diamond, 
known have been found; but tho eearuh here has been long abar 
doned. In the plain of tho Rio Poraiut diamonds are found in th< 
Tabagl, which falls into tho Paranapiinema, a triliutary of the Paransf 
The ^ue of the gold and diamonds of Brazil has however becotn' 
inconsiderable compared with its other products. Tho yellow topoze 
found near Villa Rica are much esteemed. Amethysts and othe. 
precious stones are foimd in Minas Gerac.s. 

Brazil could not maintain its immense stock of cattle if the peopk 
were obliged to buy salt, without a supply of which the animals wil 
not thrive. The table-land does not contain rock-salt, but a great 
number of small patches occur on the surface coverod with a salt 
efflorescence, which tho cattle lick up. These patches, which gene¬ 
rally do not exceed a few square yards, double the value of an estate. 
In other places salt-springs occur, and serve the same purpose. There 
nre also salt steppes, which resemble those on the high land of Iran 
in Asia. Two of them arc very extensive; one runs, on both sides of 
the Francesco, lietweon 7” and 10* S. lat., ftvjm the Villa do Urubfi to 
the Villa do loazeiro, with an average breadth of from 80 to 100 
miles: the other is situated near western lanindary of tho empire, 

botweon tho Paraguay and the S<!rra d» Agcmfiehy, b^inning on the 
hanks of the Junin, and extending in a south-western direction for a 
great distance. In both districts tho surfoee is slightly undulating, 
and the salt which appears on tho surface alter the rains is extracted 
l>y washing tho earth, and leaving tho water to evaporate. In some 
pl a esB , along the Frauoesco and in the province of ('Kard, ioige caverns 
ooaar, tbe soil of which in impregaated with tuiUfiatre. In other 
places; more especially on tbe Bio de IcqoeUnhonba, alum is found 
in abundoBOB. 


Jnhttbilantt .—The iuabitants of Brazil consist of aboriginiM an.1^nf 
foreigners, who have Bottled tiia last throo ^turiM l^o 

aborigines an iBvided into a g p^M r anunwiy df triboB, but th^ so far 
resemble one another in-figure complexion, tttd' haUts, on to appear 
to belong to the same pace. They are of frWddlingalw and of slender 
Tnaha. TheiV aompilwcn& is a shining Irnkt copper colour, which 
sometimes I*"'!" Wwk, lank, and 

rough, their agmww>Mw11, Aittltilirown, and phuied a bttle oblique; 
their cho^-bms are imromuieBt. ' All those ohmuetora indicate a 
resemblance %o- the rm which inhabits tho eastern parti of Ajoh. 
They have little hair on i^o chin. It is remarkable, that thonvh these 
tribes agree so well in their extaraal aharaoten, they have oU a Af¬ 
ferent language, even if a iailieapiniiiia of onlyafewfamilieB, which 
soinetimee the cose. It ia true that of these langui^ contain 
some common roots, but ike relatianBbip is not so cIosm that one eau 
be easily understood or learned bo^oo another la known. Those 
tribes ore still in a very low state of eivittiaiaon, -but they are not 
luaoquainted with agriculture, anti with acaroely an exooptiou ciiRi- 
-ate the ground and pliuit tbe two kinds of mandioe, bananas, and a 
ipecios of palm-trees. They have likewise divided their hunting- 
nvramls, and marked thesn divisions by boundaries. Ftill they derive 
-ho greater {uirt of their subsistonce from the chaco, tho wild fiiiits of 
bo forest, and from fishing. In some tribes the iinm ami wniAcn go 
lakml, in others tho women have some olotbiiig. The number of 
.hese savage tribes jirobably excecils 200; many of iliem, however, 
Minsist of only one or two families. This is pnrlieularly ilie ease with 
he tribes in the plain of tbe Amazonas to tbe iiort.li of the river, 
vhore the people live in a eompletely isolated stab*, and at great 
listanccs from one another. To the south of that river the trilses 
ire much more numerous, and often (anisist of seveiMl t-lioiisiuid 
udividiials. 

All the aborigines, who lead an itidepeiideiit nml roving life, are 
■ailed ill Brazil Indianos Bravos, or Gentios, in roiilradisti:icli»ii to 
he indianos Mansos (I)omest.i<!ated Imliansl, who have settled iiiiKiiig 
•r in the neighbourhood of tho Eurojaiiins. Of the-H* doiiie.-4t ii:-it4Mi 
ndiaus, there is a very considerable uiimbur, espneially on the eoast. 
They were iirooght together by the Joauits, and induced t<> settle in 
villages, called in Portuguese aldoas, where they were aeeustome.l to 
agricultural laboiw. But outlie suppressinn of that order, the ludions 
left their abmles and retumetl to tlie wimhIs, where they now cnltivnlc 
a piece of ground, hardly sufficient to give ilieiu a baiv sulmiati-nee, 
ami employ their time chiefly in fishing and luiuling. 'l'h>-ir lints are 
Ix'tter than those of the savtige trilsys, and tliey priduss t'hvistianity. 

The foreign settlers are either I’ortngiiroe, or ni'gnuM fmiii Afrie.-i 
wlio have been l»roiight over us slaves, and for tlie iiin.it |«iirt are still 
ill a state of slavery. Tho Portugiieiic and the iii-'^in have inter- 
iningltri with one another, and witli the .alHtrigiiie.'‘. The ih-seeiiil.'iii's 
of Kuro]ieaiiH and ncgriaw are cjillod Miihitt«.-«; tlmse nf l•'.llr••|•<-atl.■. 
and almrigines, Maiiiehiecos; andth<i.-*e of tho nt-gri«es aiid Jiiiliaii^, 
(.'arilHtcos. The ofi'spring of the mulatt-os aiitl nei:r<ti-», wlio an* ealled 
Oiihras, are also very numerous. The descendants of the lu-grofs nn* 
called in Brazil Creoles. The Maiiiehicuos aiv valued for their ijiiiet 
disposition and their honesty. 

The whole population of Brazil is estimuteil at fr-uii four to five 
millions; but the differont imlepondeiit ahoriginal trihes, wliieli .-till 
possess luora than half the surface of the eouatry. .are not iin-hideil iu 
this ucconiit. It is conjectured that the \vh’-*- s iMimher levi than a 
million; the negroes about two inillinns, of whieh i- l-t-r nuin* than 
three-foiuiha are slave.H; and the mixotl raees aisl liicii.m . -.ui-what 
more: but, as we pointed out before, all the stiiteiiient-i liitrierto 
piiblisheii respecting the population of Bni/.i], wliether uf the entire 
empire, of the several provinces, or of partii-iilar biwii-. an* nu-nt 
estimatoH, and generally foimdetl on very iiisiitlicieiit dat.-i. 

Poli/ictil JUruiott*. -Brazil is dividoil into ninetoeii jiri*viii«*-<, "tf 
which fifteen are sitiinted along the c<jnst, anil four in the interiiir. 
Along the coast, beginning from the s>iufh, are the fidhiwing 
jtrovincGB:— 

1. S. Pedro do Ri"i Grande do Sul oiiupn-liemls the s,indy pl.iiii 
, that stretches along the slioni from the boiiiidai-j'of the i*i-|iiibUe et 
j Cruguay to tho Hi<» Mambitnlia, a Huiall river wind eiib*rs tl 
south of the Morro tie H. Marta, ami also the wlmle ceuiitry In-twe. n 
this plain and the Rio Uruguay. This province is rii h in f.attle :iml 
horses, pnxliicos the grains of Europe, anti rice, ns well ns most 
European ftuits; vines also siicoced very well. In the iiiost inirtlierii 
districts along tho Rio Uruguay Gioro uiv n few fe«*hIo tribes of iinie- 
{•endent Indi ana H. lV..lrl», tho only harbour of tliis provinee, is 
situated near tho of tlm Rio S. P*’'lr<*, atnl is fiirtiiu I by asamly 

bnignc of land. A» veosels cannot approio-h near the t-iwii of S. I’c l|n, 
which coutains nearly 41100 inhabitants, and earries on nn active 
trade with Rio Janeiro, they rr;riaiii at a place called S. Jozi‘. Por'u 
AUyrr,the izipital of tho pniviiice, sitiiatoil on a hay forme I by tho 
Kio Jacuhy,iB well built; and coiitnins an boapital atnl KevernI rcliooii'. 
The population in 1845 was aiifiut 10,000. 

'JL. H. Catliarina enniproKettds tbe hilly ttouiilry along tbe coast 
li-'tweeii the Kio Mantbitii)>i> iind the lUu Siiliy, which sejianiteH it- 
from S. Panlo, and tUao the jsiaufi of H. Catliiirii^’ it lien in'twt't'H 
20 " 20' and 26* 50'. Hero the grainz and fruits of'^urof mie cni 
irated together with ihoao of a hotter climate. I’liere nru smuo gocal 
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hiirboura on tha eoaat,.but tUo moai fmiuontuil U that formeA liy tho ' 
iHlaud of S. Uatiiuniin. Tha- uilond. of H, Uatliaiina ia aboTO 30 miloa i 
long from north to souQi. from 4 to 8 miles wide; ita aurface 
proHenta a auoomuoii oC'hill and dale, and a gnat part of it ia covered 
with flno trees j it abonndB'vrith water, and ha^ some fine lakes; the 
rlimate is temperate, and^ihe air aalubrions^iko that it la aometimea 
iMsorted to by iavalida. It is aeii^ted.fimin fS^MMAbud bjra strain 
hi(d» in ita narrowest part, WMe ■ It la IbHBii^H^wo projeoting 
ca[>es, is not more than 200 faihoma widOk'jThMreapea divide the j 
limit into two large porta, almost equ^ in*'i^Be, a^ Mth very safe. i 
The north and huger port ia 10 milea vdde, and deep moiigh for ships ' 
of war; it ia one of the beat ports In Bonth America. Noua tSe/thorn 
th IktUrro, the oapRal of the piayiripoe, ia on the west aide of the 
island npou a laiy, a little to the eaat 4 outh-caat of the iiarruweat ptut 
of the aixmt. It haa about 46(f0 inhobitantH, and oontaina the rusi* 
cieiico of the premdont of the pnivinoe, an hoapital, an arsenal, &c. 
Some amail monufactONSof linen and cotton clotti, and of pottery 
.ra oiuTiod on. Many spermaceti wholes are taken in the stroit, awl 
the oil ia prepared in soveral placca of the ialnnd and the adjacent 
niiiinlaiid. Katfuna, pnpulation uiMjiit 1000, on tlie eontineiit, has a 
harbour for cooatiiig vesaels, and c^orts gnun, timber, and fish, 
wliich u1a>iuu1 along thia cuoat. H, Ffaucemvo, near tho boundary of 
the jirovineu of S. raulu and on an ialawl, has also a harbtmr for 
Miincks, and oaptn'ts grain and a great quantity of timber and conlii^ 

3. H. J’luilo exteuda over the greater piurt of the plain of the 
I’aniiiif, namely, that part of it which liea on the east of the Uiu 
T’iimiiit, and over the Coiiiiioa do Vacoril^ and tlie sca-coast from the 
liio Solly, to tlic bay cnlicd Aiigra dus Iteya. On the tabledamla 
i-a( lie luiii Iiorsoa ore raised in groat iiuiiilierR, and graiii, maudioc, 
owl rice are cultivated awl exportinl. On tho coast, sugar, tobnceo, 
luid a littie eoil'ue are niioed. Tho west districts, id mg the 
liio Poraud, from tho iiioutli of the Uio Tiete to that of the Igmuum, 
nru still in possession of indeiiewlent triliCH. This firovinoe liaa mail}' 
horliours for coasting vessels, and some thriving towns along tho 
oiwL /i/Hf/ytr, population 7OU0, stands on a good harbour; it ex¬ 
ports grc.at i|uantities of rice and tiuilier. Stmhui, tiiu |iort of the 
town of S. Paulo, to which an oxccllciit rood leads over the moim- 
laiiiK, is on tho north side of an island cnlUsl S. Vincente, in the Bay 
of Knntos, and has a harbour o.apnhle of receiving inen-of war. It lias 
hOUO tnUabiiiiuls. and carries on a very lamsiderable tnule, es^ieciiilly 
in sugar. On lim same island, i>ut on the south shorn, is the town of 
S. Vinemte, |M)pulatiou Gilit, the first ostablishincnt of the Portuguese 
ill I'nixil and long the capital; it is now only inhabited by fislierinen. 

further to tho east, is on the strait of Toque, wliich is 
iiiorii tliaii wiles wide, awl sep; rates the island of 8. Sobastiao from 
the i*ontiiii;iit. Thu town has ii harbour for coststing vessels, SliOO 
inliabitaiits, awl exports tinihjr and grain, llosidcs the capital, 
S. J'Ari.o, which contains 1S£,U00 inhabitants, there are four other 
eoiistilenible ]ilaccs in the interior, Itii, K. Carlos, Soroutba, awl 
CiirytilKi. /til, or tlitu, on the Tiutd, is tlie centre of the most fertile 
iitid |vjpuIous district in the province. The town contains two 
idiimdies, two ooiivonts, several schools, an hospital, Ac., and wiUi the 
HiiiToiinding district about lO.titin inhabitants. >v. VarlM, formerly 
t.'iiM/iiiuu, is II large town sitiiatiHl on the iHinler of the plaina, and is 
:i principal station of the miiletecm and others wurrying on the inter- 
uiriirse between the coast aiiil the interior: popnlatioii alLsiut 5tU)il. 
ffiirw-nlni, sitnalcil on a hill to tho west of 8. Paulo, has 10,0U0 
inliabitaiits, and coiisidentbUi trade in cattle and gnUn. (^ltft>o and 
t..tbiiee.o are e.iiltivateii to some extent in the vicinity. In its uuigh- 
1i.mrliouil is tlie Morro do Ar:is<iyalni, which is s«<rentl iiiiles in circiut, 
iiwl consists uiitindy of ii'oii-niv. Cvrylibit, on tlie north skirts of tin 
Ciimpini dn ViicariiC with the sumiiindiiig district, has a population of 
l‘2.i>iiii mostly dependent on agriculture; sonic coarse ivoullens arc 
iiiiiiiiifautiireii : it hcwIs the iiriHluco of that uonntiy to tlie coast. 

4. Uio Janeiro, coinpn'hewHiig the coast between the western extre¬ 
mity of the liny, cnlltsl Angra dos Iteys. luni the mouth of the Rio 
Caliapiiitna, extewls from fit) to «« miles inlaiid. To it belongs tlie. 
gn’iitest iMirtioii of tho 8orm «io M.i'*; and the Serm do Miuitigiioira 
stn'tches along its western boundary. It is muantuinous, but coutaiiis 
also extensive valleys. Tho gndiis of Eni'opo do not tlirive in tliis 
jirovinc.;; but rice, nmndtuc, lutd niai/si are extensively cultivated. 
Cuifee is raised to a greater amount than in any other province, and 
eotb 111 is also largely niisud. It has some excellent harboii^ es|)ccially 
t-hose of Rio Jtmeim and of Atigm dos Heys. The latter is fonnetl liy 
two islands, llha (Imnde and Moriimltaya, lying in a jtfimllel lino with 
the coast, lUid coiil4uiis aomo excellent ruiulstemls. Two of its three 
ontranues are from 6- to 8 luilw wide, with a depth of about 30 
f lilioms. The {x>rt-iuwu of Aiij/ru iloa Jieya, on the maiulaud np|Hisite 
the llha Omnde, was once a more im|HiAMit place than at present. 
It contains thn‘e churches with convents attached, and about 3500 
iiihaliifainta Puratif, near mouth of the linxiiour of Angra dos 
Roys, is a small town, but is a somewhat bus)' place, lioiiig tlie imrt 
of the shigularly fertile plaina of Famty-Merim, Bauaual, and Mam- 
biioaba, from which are exported the finest sugar, euflee, and fruits. 
Thu town is roguiarly^bnUb, and ooutains three eburches. DietilUng 
is can'ied on laigely. The town and subiirba ooutaiu nearly 10,000 
inhabitants. lUs province does not coutam arty other considcralile 
town«xcept Rio Janeiro, the capital of IhraxiL [Kio Janbibo.] 
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fi. l^pirito Santo extends from the Uio Ckdsipiuiua to the Rio 
Belmouto uldng the uNiat, and from UO miles to above 100 milee inland. 
Some diatriots are hilly, but the greater part of the province ouiiaists 
of extenaive low plains. A small isirtiou of it is under cultivation, 
and produces sugar, cotton, rice, mandioc, awl uiaise in abundances. 
Fish abound along the whole extent of the const. The west districts 
are occupied by the independent ab<^>riginKs, among whom the &to- 
oiidos are distiiiguisli«l iiy Uieir bravei^ and eiuiiiibaUsin. Along 
the coast are Uie islands c^leil tho Ahruuios. There are s<ime har¬ 
bours, hut only fit for trading ves8<ilK. VIdwa, or Xvuit fitnhn'it tie 
Y’ustoria, tlie capital of tlie province, is on the west Mde of an island 
15 miles in circumference, in the large bay of Kspirito Santo, which 
is deep enough for frigat^ and lias safe anchorage. The town con¬ 
tains GUUO inhabitants, who carry on an active coiiimcrco in the pro¬ 
duce of the country. Cararelliu, tho mo^t commerciid town of 
Kspirito Santo, is opimsite the Abrollios, on the river Caravellaii, 
wliicli is only on arm of tho sun extending 10 miles inland, of consi- 
derabio width and very deep; but the entrance is only acces^ble t<i 
small vessels. Tho town, which contains above 3500 inhabitants, 
exports chiefly inoudiou-flour, rice, and fish, the garnupa lasing taken 
in great numbers near the Abrulbus and the reef extending cast of 
them. Porto }<rf/uro, near the mouth of the small river Buranfaen, is 
a considerable place, with a gorsl but uot deep harlsmr. The town- 
hoiise was ouce a JcsiiiW college; its chunsb is one of the oldest in 
Braxil. Its inhabitants arc principally occupied in tho garoupa 
fishery. 

6. Bihia extends from the Rio Belmonte to the Rio K. Fraiice'>co 
about 480 miles, and on the iiveragri alsmt 200 miles iiiliind. By far 
tho greater part of ita surface is mountainous. With n'gard to its 
climate anrl prorlwrtions it may lie divided into three ilistricts of very 
uncipuil extent. The first, cuinprehendiug the southern coast up tfi 
imint Miitta, or the Bay of (Jamsmu, and exleudiiig inland alMuit 80 
miles, is called the Reira-Mar, and lias an abundance of running water 
with a fertile soil, on which mandioc, riee, inaise, sugar, cotton, awl 
■iflec flourish; but the climate is humid and nnhefilthy. Id this 
part there are few Kuroi>ean settlements. The inhabitants aic mostly 
of the mixed races, but there are s-.mm native tr:1>es. Rice is th< 
chief article sent to Bihia. The B«-ira-Mnr contains immense forests 
of valuable timber, as yet almost uiitoui-lnii by the wo>jdman. The 
second district, known as the Kecfnicave, lies iioi-th of the former; it 
extends round the Bahia do Toilos ok Santo.s. or All Saints' Bay, Ui 
(7apH S. Antonia, awl from 20 to 30 miles iuLand. The climate of 
the Recoucuve is healthy, the toil is fertile, awl there is abiiwhiuce of 
water; and these with its eoinmoreial u.lv.iUtages have rendered the 
RiHtiueave the most populous ilistrict of BraxiL Villages and farm¬ 
houses are fmpieiit, and there are hetwt*en 20 and 3o small towns. 
The capital of the province, Baui.v, lies near tin* northern eutranec of 
the liiiy iirtmud which the district is situated. Between the eutrauees 
to the hay lies the islaml of /t>ip,trieti. which is 23 miles Imi:.' from 
north to south, and 10 miles aeruss in the wiliest jvirt. The soil of 
the island is fertile; and it is plaulcd a'itli cocoa-p.-i]ms, iiMiii.'oes, 
iacas, vines, whieh Isau’ three times a year, oranges, ipiinees, and other 
fruits of the south f>f Kuroia*. It has also a wli.-ile flshery, i-onl 
manufactories, and distilleries; and alxuit 10,000 iiih.ibitants, of whom 
nearly half live in and around the ]iurt-to\vu of S. tjlou>,-iilo. The 
surface of the Keeoncave is hilly or gently undulating, u'ith wiilo open 
)il:uns. watered by the I’aragiiavu, the Itapieuni, the lagnaripe, and 
several smaller stre-inis. Ureal quantities of sugar, toliu'vo, uiitl 
cotton are raised for shipment from Bahia. Rice, mainlioc, awl 
uiiinonms fruits and vcget-ables flourii-h; and along the coast are 
whale and other tisheries. The tliinl ilistriet, whieh is very ditl'erent 
fnini Uio other two, consists of the immiiUiiiis, and the sertoes. or dry 
ojien plains on the backs or betnreeii tho ridg- s of the mountains. 
These plains alfortl in onliiiary seasons rich iNistiinige, hut they are 
subject to ot!Ciisioiuil droughts which cause much mortality among the 
cattle. In the iiariHiw \ alleys mandioc, fruits, vegetables, awl some 
cotton are raiscii, aiul a few villages have la'eii built; but the larger 
part of the ilistrict is only inliabit4‘d by Indian tril>es. As has been 
seen, the soil of this province is extremely fertile, and a giHul deal of 
care has Iwen laistowod upon its culliviitioii. The principal products 
have been euumeratctl. In indigenous trees and phiuts it U very rich. 
Timlier tret's att’ordiug wiiod of great beauty and value are very 
abundant, us well as those whose wood is used in dyeing. There, aiv 
iininerous pnlms, some of which attain u prodigious size : tho I'oeua- 
palm and the iiastailia, tho Ixirk of which sup]>litM cxnlngo and cables, 
are among the most v^uablc. Tue cashew-not, and the uayha-tre 
which yields a sweet nut, nix* very nlmndant. Among inoilieiual 
pliiuta an* i|K'eiu'uanhii, Jesuit's bark, jalap, taiiiariiids, Brazil-iv»>1, 
citrctiuia, awl betony. Among t.ees pnslueing gums are the 
eojial, liragoit's-blood, mastic, and cu]>iul>a. The iin-hds once 
fonuol a coiisitlerable iiorlioii of the wealth of this pnivinee. but 
they art' now of very little iiuportoiiee. Mines of gold, silver, ropiier, 
iron, and autimonj exist, but they are not worked. Saltpetiv oeeura, 
, hut it is not collected. The capital, Baii \. is notiecil under its 
i title. CuekiifM'i'a, on tlie VaraKuavu, is a busy and lb.ui-ii.liiiii; ttiwu 
.■ situati'd in the midst of the riiief tolxteoo district of tlu' Ibvoncave; 
some uoflee is also giwwn in neighbourhood. The ]Hipuiation of 
the town and distnet is abow .6,000. Xear Uiis town cop^wr mines 
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foond. Mag the Im-* pleoe of wriKToopper w'jlOaatma. the lirerof the maammOf I h^ ye 

Mart u em p t, in the Se Igoppe, ea efBoent of the Peregue^ «fc ite mouth, jf 

thunghbl^e email town ii of MBe bapoftaaoe m the ooitre itftiM hut emwJM wn aoay to the 

mgar dieteiot, whidL eaiteado for five or •eiz milee north of the town, 
iM oontaina above SO plaiitolhnuL /Haae, at the mouth of the river 
of the flame name, was founded In 1635; it hae a good deal of tra^ 
and oontidna nearly 8000 inhahttanta^ Otivenfu, a town aome milee 
flouth of llheoB, Ima alao eome local importance Camama, at the 
mouth of the Bay of Gamamu, population 2000, ie a buey port*town; 
the exports aiechiefly of timbw and rice. Jae^ina, on the left bank 
of Itapioora, near ite confluence witli the Our^ is the centra of a buay 
agricultural dutrict, celebrated for its tobaiico: population together 
about 10,000. 

7. Seragipe del Rey compreliendii the eountnr to the north of the 
river Rio^nl, ob fu as the embouchure of the Francesco, and 140 
miles inland. Its surface is a plain, with the exception of a few 
hills; but the west portion is conoiderably higher than the cast, which 
ifl covered with forests, intermingled with patchra of cultiratod 


ground. The west country is generally stony, with few woods or 
fertile tracts, and is very deficient in water. It supplies only very 
indifferent pasture for cattle. In the east district the plantations of 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco are numerous. The harbours ate formed 
by ^e mout^ of the rivers, which are neither huge nor deep. Sao 
ChrvtovBo, or as it is commonly called Sertgipe, population 3000, the 
capital of the province, is situated near the river Pammopama, an 
arm of the Hie Vasabon-ifl, 18 miles from the sea: coasting vessels 
come up to the town. It has maiuifactoriea of sugar and tobacco, 
:ind somo tan-pits, i^onria, population about 3000, 18 miles from 
tite sea on the llio Real, carries on an active uommorco in the produce 
of the country. 

8. Alnguas, Thispnn'mceliaHlMieii already dcscrilied. [Ai..\iioas.] 
The present capital is Maeeid, or MatMyo, the seat of guvemmont 
haring been removed there from Alogoos. The lowii consists of a 
single straet of white houses, ranged along tlio bcacb at the Isick of 
the harlMiur of the some name, which is formed >iy a coral reef, and 
affords good anchorage. The town coubiins four churches, a govern¬ 
ment house, a theatre, and about 6000 inhahitauts. The chief cx|x>rt8 
are sugar, cotton, hides, and Bnunl-wooii, but the products of iii 
jirnvince are chiefly sent to Bahia and reraaiiihiico for shipmoir 
Some l&ce is made at Maveiti. 

0. Pernambuco cousisto of two jiarts, one on the coa.st, and tlie 
other on the table-loud. The latter is tiistinguishvd by the name of 
Sci’tfio de Pc«rnambuct>. The country along the slion's exluuditig 
between the riirer LTua and (loyaiina is in general flat, but fiutliur 
inland it presents a succ^ion of hill and tbilc, intermixed with 
HUIJ 10 level grounds of considerable extent. Whera it apiiroaches tbe 
Sertao the siirfiu-e is stony and sterile. The SertSo, which extends 
along the left bank of the Rio 8. Fiuncnscc^ between the iiroviii 
>f Babin anti .Uoyox, us far jis the Kio C'ariiihoiiha, on affluent of tL. 
Uio S. Francesco <iiear 15" S. hit.) is a {lortiou of the table-land of 
Biusil, and oompreheuils the givater part of tho salt steppes already 
dencribeiL Other portions however afford exoclleut pasture for cattle, 
and on the Isuiks of tlie river tlie plantations of cotton are increasing. 
•Sugar and cotton, and other common producthms of tropical climates 
are cultivated, and dye-wood is got in the forests, nearly 100 
miles from the sea. Close to the luaiulaud and about 30 mil 
north from Pernambuco city is tho island of Itainaraca, celebrated 
for the fertility of its soil, its salt-workis and its fisheries. Tho island 
is about 20 miles long and 2^ miles brood; it contains two or tbive 
villages, several churches, a tbeaira, and about 8000 inhabitants. 
Vast quantities of cocoa-nut palms grow on the island; sugar, rice, I 
and mandioo are also raisetl. The numerous harbours along tlio 


produM of iii* provfaMf fa flomUinbla. la thotown nro goverament 
and oUmt warriiouasa^ praddanf a palae^ tho traaauty, a hmd- 

sdiflsa , aaranX oharwei and oonvent% an arsanu, and an 

electoral ooUega ^ 

11. Rio OraDd* do Norte ntende along the ooeet firom the Bay of 
Maraoa to a range of hiUe called tho Herra of Appody, by which it 
is aeparated flmm Ceud, and it rnna 100 milen inland. Ite surface is 
gmendly uneven end hilly; at a faw plaoee it tises into mountains; 
foreat^Mwever, are rare and of n6 gnat extent^ but they prodiira 
very fine BmiU-woud. Tbe climate ie healthy; in gene^ the aoil 
is dry, and best a^pted to.tbe oultivation of uotton; but mandioo 
and inaiae are raised abundantly; the augarsoane and rice are also 
eultiimted. Along the Appody River near the boimdaiy of Cmnt 
and elaewbere, are severiu aalt-lakes, from which groat qiuntitirs 
of excoUent salt ore extracted. Tho few harbours of this extimsivo 
coast are not deep. A’u/d/, jiopulatioii about 10,000, tlie capital of 
the province, is advaotogeously eituated on the right bonk of tho Rio 
Grande, near two miles above its mouth. It has also an easy com¬ 
munication with the inland districts, the river being navigable for laige 
barks near 40 miles. It carries on a cousiderable export trade in timber. 
The Island of Fernando de Noroubn, 3" SiV H. lak, alsiut 250 miles 
cost-north-cnst of Cape S. Roque, belongs to this province. It is 
10 miles long, generally hilly and stony, with a few sinall portions 
of laud capable of cidtivation. Couvicts arc transported hen*. 

12. t'eant or Scuira extends from tho Serra Appody to the Hcrra 

Ilibiapaha, which teiiiiinateri between tlio rivers Camuciiii and 
Partiaiiyba, in lulls not far distant from tlio sea, and st‘|>arates it 
from Piauliy. It is ;;omputcd to mtnisuro from north to south aboie 
3(1(1 milea Tho surface of this province is generally uneven, Init the 
valleys ore wide and not deep; tho otevatiuns ore not givat, except 
towards tho south and west iNiiuidary-liiio. The soil is in geiieiTil 
sandy and coinjiaratively imfeitile, except on the sides nf tin* 
uioiititaiiis, where it is rich and covereil with foni-its. In (lie 
lower districts groin and mainlitH! arc cultivateil. Along the rivers 
cotton is grown. The liistriet about tbe upper hraiiclie-* i.f tJie Kio 
•biguaribc, tho jirincijiul river of the jiroviiiee, is the ino.st fei-tile (ind 
jMipiiluiis. Cuiiiit is celebrated for its lyittie, of which Inige llllllll•e^M 
arc reared. The chief exports of the proviuco aiv liiiles, nml 

dye-wooda The country often suflrra much fnuii long drought.s. 
llie descendants of tho alsirigiiies are uiiiueroiis, especially in the 
less fertile districts. The shores, wliieh in some parts are steep, in 
others flat anil sandy, have no ports except for small coasting ves.-i-Is. 
Fortaleza, formerly Omni, population aliont 3(J(i(), the capital, is 
sitiuitcil near the beach about 7 miles north-west of the moutii of tbe 
river CcanL It has no harbour and veiy little coiimicrco. Tlicn* nin 
!'uw public biiildiiigs, but the town is said to lie improving in api 
once. ArtKatif, on the Jagiiarilxi, 8 luiluH above its muiilli, is the 
most commercial and }>opiiiiius town in the pniviiioo. It contains 
four churches, and 5000 iiiLiibitants, and exports cotton and hides in 
loige quantities. The tide, which runs 30 miles up tlie river, facili- 
fcitcB the inivigatiou. Sobrat, not fur from tho bank of tbe Cniniieiiii, 
the second town in cominoroo and population, is about 70 niiles fiimi 
the sea. Its port is Graujo, on tho lelt bank of tho (‘iiruueiiu, 20 miles 
"roin the sea. fdi, situat^ on tbe plain cast of the Uio Jagiiarilw, or 
ialgada, is the must important town in tho interior. It emisistM of 
thice priucipol streets, and several smaller ones, ami eontains four 
churches oml iiiHirly 6000 inhabitants. It is the chief mart for tlio 
interior of tho province. 


. _ . , , , Fiauhy has only a coast of about 60 miles betwetni the Serra 

coast of Fornmnbuco are only adajitod for smaU craft, except those Hibiapaba and tho mouth of Gie Rio ]*Bmahyba, which river lUvidcs 
of Catuama, Recife, and Tanuuidare. ITie isirt of Catiiama is at it from ManuihOo; but it extends 400 miles inland to the soiu-ce of 
the north enfamioe of the strait, which divides Gie island of Jtamaraca that river. This province is only hilly on tlio boundary-lino of Ccaiti 
1 contauent, and near the north part of tho coast. Recife is and Pernambuco; it is particularly adapted to the brooding of horses 

the hiwbour of the town of Pernambuco; and the port of Tamaiidare and cuttle, tho partiiros in the sonthorn jiortion of tbe plain of tho 
lies a^ut 80 miles south-west of Cape 8. Auguistinho. The last Paniahvba hcinir extensive luid oxoelleut. Besides cattle and iioriuH. 
iiamoct IS tho best, and capable of holiling laigo vessels, being four 

i\***^. •’’* entrance, and six fathoma witiiiu. are porticuWly cultivated. Silver, lend, and iivn exist, but are nut 

Besides the towns of Itecife and Olinde, which compose tho town of worked to any extent. B ' ' ' 

Pkiimambuco, there is tioganwt, population 5000, m the junction of 
two rivers, 15 miles from the sea, which exports considerable quantities 
of (Mtton. It contains five churobes, an hospiteJ, and some other 
public building and is tlio seat of civil and criminal courts. Somo 
factories have own established here. 

10. Parnohyba do Norte extends about 60 miles along the 'coast 
from the Kio Ooyanna to tbe Bay of Marcos, and 210 miles at its 
greatest width from east to west More than tWQ-thirds of its 
surface have an ^d soil and are not cultivateil. The cultivated 
lan^ are in the vicinity of some rivera ami on the mountain ridges; 
which are generally ouverud with trees and have a strong soiL Tbe 
i>wneipal nroducts arc sugar, cotton, mandioc, maixe, and tobacco, 
with oxoeUrat fruits. Its few poi'ts con only reccivo small vessels; 


Parnohyba being extensive luid oxoelleut Besides cattla'and horses, 
cotton 18 ex|>urtcd, and, in addition to other grains, rico and mnmliuc 
are particularly cultivated. Silver, load, and iivn exist, but are nut 
any extent Salt is found and manufactured loiguly. 
Independent tribes still exist in the soutii district, between the rivera 
Panialiyba and Goiguoa. It has no port, except that formed by the 
cast mouth of the lUo Pornahyha, eiili^ Hi^urassu. Vtyrag, ^e 
capital, is rituated in a circular voUoy on tiie small river Mocha, 
which, 3 miles lower down, frlls into the Caninde, a tributary of the 
I'ornaliy ba. It is a small town with 3000 inhabitants, and eontains tho 
lirovincial house of assemblys throe churches (two of them unfinudiod), 
a jail, hospital, harmclw, and the ruins of the Jesuita’ oolh^ Pvana- 
hgha, population 3000, lies on the Higuarassu, tbe east and most coii- 
Hidonible branch of the Parnahyba, 15 niiles from tiio sea, and carries 
on an active trade in hides and cotton. 

14. Maninhilo comprehends the western portion of tho plain of the 
PanialiybBy extending along tho coast 350 miles from tho we.ft«m 


but mm Gape Brwoo a reef extends nearly 18 miles noi'tii, between muutii of the Rio Parnahyba to tliat of tho Turyvossii, and ni’urly 
wmehandweb^h thera are nine and ton fa^oms of water, in which , 400 miles inland. It is mote hUly tban l>iauhy, oapcciidly iu the 
vessels can ride in safety. ParaaAyia, the oqiital of the urovinc^ popu-1 aouth districts, but towards the sea extremely p^nctive in rioujuid 
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ooitnn, whioh an enorled in lugo qnoatitiei. A part 

of tlio provinoe ia atiUoomodwitlitlMprinioTalfonatawliiflli 
ill valuaUs ti inhw « Irani 1—d| and anfeiinmy ozisti but ban not 
been turned to muidiaoooant. The aoathnini»nd omitnl on** 

zuoiit of tho westenip fomiBg togaihof iMirhApft half tliapVDvfiio% analill 
oooupied by indepoident tribea. It hoa aome good baiboura^ the bert 
of wiiioh 01*8 the baya of S. ■ Joad and of B. Haroo^ formed the 
iitlaiiil of Miinuihiio, which ia 20 miles low firom northoaat to aoutii- 
wust. Olid 16 miles iu its greatest width. ^ the weat of the Bay of S. 
Morcoa, the shores ore skirted by a series of small and low islands up 
to the Bay of TuryToasu, the Umita of the prorinoe <m the dde ot 
I’lird.^ Bosidoa the capital, S. Luis de Moronhlo [MAnaiiHXo], it 
coiitaiiiH two comurlemulo places, Alcantara and Cocbiaa. Alcantara 
stoudH uu rising grotmd on the west of the Bay of B. Marcos; it hna 
a pi>rt cai»able of receiriug huge ouasting vesaela, ia a largo w^-built 
town, and carries on a considerable trade in the produce of the 
country. In the vicinity ore several salt-works. Oamiaa ia rituated 
on the Ita{ucurd, where that river bogina to be navigable for huge 
boigcs, in a district which is productive in cotton. It was a thriving 
town before a robullion whicdi broke out in the im>vinco in 1839, 
during which it sufFered severely, haring been forsomo time in posses- 
aion if the iusuivouts. Its population is now probably not abovo 
0000 . ^ 

15. Pant extends west from the Rio Tuiyvossu, nearly to the island 
<»f Tiiiiiiiaiuborans, along tho south honk of ^le AmaxonoH; and 
furthur to tlie south to tho cost banks of the Rio Madeira; thus eom- 
ItrcheJidiiig a huge fiart of the plain of the Rio <las Amasotias, and 
also considerable {lortiuns of tiie table-land; nearly the whole of it 
is still in the puHsossion of independent iribos, tho European scttlo' 
iiiuiits being vciy small and at great distauues from one anotlier. They 
occur almost exclusively on the Itanks of tbo Rio das Amnxonas, and 
ut or near the tiiuuth m its Imgcr affluents. Cultivation is in a very 
bockwiml condition, tuid millions of acres of tho most fertile land in 
tbo world are left in their natural atata Rice, cotton, sugnr, and 
hides im; exported. One of the tnost imjiortatit articles of export is 
cauiitehuiic, wliicli is sold os it is obtained from the trees and uioiiu- 
fiutiiircd into shoes. Cacao, Harsa]uirilla, cloves, Braxil-nuts, and 
vuriuiiM sitlwIaiicuH for dyes form considerable articles of export. The 
fislicrios of the coast and the rivers afford eniplnyinent to many 
lioiwjiis. Tho capital PauA is situateil on the Pont, a wide river formed 
by the coiilliieuve of the Tocantins with tiie 'I’agipnrii or southern arm 
of till? Ani.ixoiias. Jtraganza, population 60UU, stainls on the (]!ityt<S 
tdMjut 20 iiiilcH from tho sea. It is on old town and a considcraiili! 
place; the port is uflch rm>rte<l to by the coasting vessels which 
niivigatn lietweeii MunuihAu iiiu* PnnL Onmefa, or IVsoca, the most 
iMinsideniblu town next tu Pant, is situated on the left bank of the 
TiK-antiiis, iibuvo 30 miles from its mouth. Tt has considerable trade 
witli Pitni luid the jiiMviace of Ooyas : with the surrouiuling dislricl-, 
which is remarkably fertile, it has nearly 20,000 inhabitants. Sanfarem, 
near tlie mouth of the Tapajos, is tlie depot of the niuuerous articles 
of ecmiiiierce collected ill the forests around it and farther up the 
Aiiiaxonas; it is also visitod by barges which navigate towards the 
coniitry farther west: population of the town and suburbs 10,000. 
To tliJs proviuce belongs tlie island of Marajd, or Ilbados iToannes, the 
hugest island of Brazil, oxtendii^ above 90 miles from north to south, 
and lit least 120 from oast to we^ It contains alioiit 10,000 sqiiiiro 
miles: tlie jiopalation is under 20,000. The north shoros are nrashed 
by the sen, the west partly by the principal branch of the Kio 
Aiiiazoiins and {Yartly by the ciuial of Tsgipurd, which unites the 
gi-eal river tu tlie ll'o das Bocas, a fresh-irater bay, at the eastern 
uxiifuiity of which the Tocantins has its embouchure. This bay and 
tlie Rio de Pant inclose tho isluiid un the south and east. Its surface 
is level, and its own numerous rivers, some of which have a course of 
70 or 80 miles, inundate, in the rainy season, aonsiderahlo tracts on 
the west and south side. About ono-half of the ishuid, consisting of 
tliat port which borders on the ocean and the Bio do Pant, is nearly 
without wooil and postured by ^at herds of cattle luid horses or 
cultivated; the other half is covered with high ti-ees and iihundauco 
of underwood. 

10. Alto Amazonas is a new province formed out of those {tarts of 
tiio province of Paid and the former province of S. Jozd do Rio 
Rugm, whiuh lie to the north of the Amazouiui; it includes conse¬ 
quently the whole of Brazil nor^ of that river, frequently coiled 
Brazilian Guyana. This wide tract is tdmost entirely occupied by 
iiidvpeudout tribes. The few Enroponn settlements only (Kxnir on the 
sea-coast and on tlie Imuks of tho Amazonas and tho Negro rivers. 
Jtarrti tlo Jtio Negro, the capital, is situated on the left bank of Uie 
Rio Negro, and Miitnins with tlie aitburiw about 8000 inhabitants. It 
luui some tiiule in Brazil-nnts, sarsaiwrilla, ooffee, cocoa, and tobacco', 
which arc raised iu tho neighbourhooiL Macapa, popnintiou 6000, is 
at the mouth of the canal of Braganzn, tho priuoiiHu branch of the Rio 
Amazunns, opiwsite tlie archipelago of islands which great 
river forms hero. It is a considerable town with a fortress, and oarrios 
on on active commerce in the pnxliioe of the country. MomtaHegrr, 
situated on a small island in the rivor Ouninatuba, 7 miles from its 
jimutiou with tho Amazonas, is a considorabio plaoe, and has some 
traile: tho population of tho island is about 4000. OAydos, formerly 
Paaxia, population of the district 8000, ia near the east mouth of the 


Rio Orhrimfnoi which Jidmi the Amoaoim. In 4Uo ptsps, ait 
dJstaiioe of aibout 700 milea from the sea, ALnanBao nma In ona 
channel, about 900 fidhoma wide, and on to this point the tide 
aaoendu It has some oommeroe chiefly in cotton ana ooooib HAtt- 
Ihtgo, on tho Am azonas, situated near tM boundary-lino c^ Bouador, 
ia a very null place. Tha Maad of Topinamfaarana Mc"f to this 

E nvinoe. dt lioa near the right bank of the Amozonaa, east of the 
o Madeira, and ia above 150 miles long. Between it and the main¬ 
land on the south is a large, deep, and navigable channel, called wmsl 
«hi Irarht, into which many rivera empty themselves, vhien the 
Madein ia awoUen, the current nma tlmo^h Ihia chwnel east; but 
in the dry aeasons it runs partly in the Madeira, and portly to the 
Amazonas, by different moutiis. The island ia low and ci^vcred with 
impraetrahle woihIb. Nearly in the midille it ia divided by a narrow 
strait called tho Furo dos Ramos, which unites the Iraria with the 
Amazonas. 

17. Matto Oroam (Great Forest) occupies the cenUe of South 
America. It oomprehends the greater portion of the table-lsnd 
between Gie Madeira and the Aragnay, the tributary of tho 
Tocantins, the portion of the plain of the IJpper Madeira belonging 
to Brazil, tha plain uf the Paraguay, and the west portion of the 
table-land of the Parand, up to tho hanks of that river. A great 
portion of the table-land north of the Serra dos Vortentea seems to 
be a desert uf little value, of which the Campos dos Parieds are tho 
wurat part; and no Europeans are settled here. The tablo-land of 
the Parnnd is better, and has oxtenrivo pastures; hut it is still 
pciHsessed by tho independent Indians, more esjiecially the CbMpoB. 
But on tho river falling into the Paraguay there are numerous Etiro- 
poan settlements, though they are generally Hiiiall. Diamonds nml 
gold ore found in many places; whiw circumstance gave rise to tho 
settlements, though the mines at present are ptsir or noglcctoil. 
The low country uu both sides of the Paniguny is mostly occupied 
by the Qnaicuriis. On the plain of the Upimr Marluim, along the 
hanks of tbo Uuaiiord, there are also many European i^tlements; 
gold abounds hero; but the greater port of the couutiy is possessed 
by independent tribes. VugaM was miule the capital of tho province 
in 1820 iu place of Matto Gmsso ; it is situated near the banks of the 
Rio Cnyalsl, an affluent of the Rio de S. L:iun*ncOt w'hich is a 
tributary of tho Pari^tay, and is noted for tbo quantity of gold 
which was found here in tlie begiiiiiiiig of the last oentuiy. Cuyabd, 
though the sent uf the jiroviiidal government and an cpiscoiiol city, 
is ill iip|iciimnco iiicraly a village of poor houses. It has aliout 30Q0 
inliabitaiits. ifatto (rrmtito, formerly Brlla, a consideiuhle town, 
situated near the Giiapoi^, lias 16,OU0 iiihabitunta; some important 
mines arc in its nciglil^urhnod. Villa Narin, on the cast bank of the 
Pimigiiuy, iu a veiy feii-llc country, is a thriving tonm. 

18. Goynz occupies tlie centre of the Brazilian table-land, including 
the basiii of the Tociuitins to its continence with the Araguay and 
tho countries on- tho east bank of the Araguay, together with tin* 
hilly cciiiutry on the l^imahyba, an atlliieut' of the ParaiuL Euro¬ 
pean settlcnicnts are uoiiimon only on sonio of the upper branches of 
the Tocantins and Araguay, where golil was found in abundance. 
There arc a few small settlements along the Tocantins up to its 
confluence wiGi tho Araguay: but by far the greater {lortion nf the 
country is in {weseSHiun of iuilependeut tribes; among which the 
ChjiijHis on the Pornohyba and tho Chevantes bctw’cen the Tiaamtins 
and Aragimy are the most nutnerons.^ (Jognz, formerly V’iBm Boa, 
the capital, situated on the Rio Vcrmclho, an affluent of the Araguay, 
in a cajuutry rich iu ^Id, contains the governor’s palace, sevcoi 
churches, and some other public buildings, and about 7000 inhabit- 
ants. Aossa Senkora do Pilar, a considerable place near the ridge 
which divides tdie affluents of the To c a n ti n s from those of the 
Araguay, is in the neighlnmrhcMMl of some rich gold mines. Xatiri- 
dade, a town 35 miles from the east bonk of the Tocantins, population 
about 2000, is the most cKimmcrciai place of the province: it seiu’s 
its produce tu Bahia. It contains four churches, hut, as is so coiumoi. 
in the Brazilian towns, they are, Gioiigh old, iiiifinislietL 

19. Minns Geraes comprehends the east and, ns it apiumrs, most 
idovatod poi-tion of the Bmziliiui table-land along the upxicr course of 
the Bio de B. Franct'sco, togtdlier with the mo.st northern part of the 
table-land of the PamntL Almost every kind of metal ia found in 
this province. Tt is rich in gold, iron, oopjier, and diamonds: lead, 
manganese, quicksilver, chrome, lu-seuic, platinum, bismuth, aiwV anti¬ 
mony are <dso found. In iron the province ia perhaps richer than 
any other {uirt of the world. Gold is found, particularly in the uppt'r 
branches of the Francesco luul its two affluents, the i*arua|iebu and 
Rio diui Velhas; the mines are chiefly worked by English comiwnies. 
Diamoiuls luw found iu the Icquetiiihonhn and Abautd. The countries 
about these rivers are well settled by Euro{ieaus, except the .\lNM‘tc; 
hilt a large (tortion of tho province is possessed'hy Indian triU's. 
Tuimzoa, aquamarines, garnets, amethysts, toiirmaliura, and chrrsn- 
lieryls arc foiuid chiefly in Minas Novaa Coffee, sugar, cotUui. 
maize, and tobacco are raised iu coiuidcrable quantiliee, hut the 
agricultural resources of tho province arc bat imperfectly developed. 
Vast herds of cattie aro pastured on tho upland «. Dan>/*rr/u, for¬ 
merly Villa Rira, the capital of the province, is situated near the 
Berra Itaoulnmi, in tho midst of mountaiiis rich in gold : Jt hiw 8000 
iiilutbitoula. Ouro Prato is ouo of tho best loukhig cities in the 
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interior of Bnudl. In form it is oompnot; it hu riz churohee, one or 
two of which mre reiy handiiome; the palaoe of the provinoial govern* 
ment, a npaoioua and wril-bmlt edifice; a college and other public 
; mid somo of the private houees are of a superior class. 
In ^e vicinity is a botanio garaen, in which several acres are devoted 
to the Buecowfnl cultivation of the tea plant. Mariantut,^ at no grait 
distance farther to the east, has also considerable mines in its neigh> 
bourhood, and 5000 inhabitmta, bnt has little business. It cnntniaB 
the residimca of the bishop and a thoologioal college. A Jboo del Reg, 
oil a small rivor which unites with the Kio Grande, the principal 
branch of the Faraiid, Ima about 5000 inhabitants. In its vicinity 
are some minee, but it derivos more importance from the road 
between 8. Paulo and Villa Rica passing through it. ^tbanf, on the 
Kio das Velbas, is a long dull town of about 5000 inhabitants; it 
contains several chnruhes, the stroots are wide and a*e1I jmved, and 
some of the houses are large and handsome, but it has Uttle trade. 
In its iieighbtuirhttod are considerable gold mines, among which are 
the rich mines of Congo tbaxi, and Cuyabii; but by tluHie there are 
cuniniuiily villages winch supjdy the ^ordinary requirements of the 
jiiiners. Vidatle Diamruthta, formerly Tejatv, the capital of the 
diamond dist-riut, is situated on an acclivity of a lofty iiioiiiitain. 
about 4000 feet a>>uv« the level of the m*a, and on the iip|H*r part of 
the Hiitall river 8. Antonio which falls into the Icquetinhouha : it has 
about 0000 inliabitiints. It is a well-built place, conttuus throe or 
four haudsomu churches, aud several publio fouuLoins. The shops 
are gciod and well stocked, and in the city and suburbs are many 
Uxoollont and costly bouses with rich garileus. In the s.ame neigh- 
buurhixid is CUltule do St-rm, formerly ri//*i do Priuriite, which is 
nearly as hirgo as Oiibule Diamcutiiia and like it stands on the slope 
of a mountain; but it is a much jimiiir and less populous place. 

Commenx, it’c. —-The mauufatitiircs of Brazil are quite in their 
infancy and of the rudest kind. The Brazilians are not merely 
iiiiskilfnl in mechanical pursuits liii' .iveise to their practict*, nnd 
comparatively few Buroiieiui meihauics have sottlc<l in the country. 
Cotton ia spun, but only of coarse kinds. There are a few imn-works. 
The making of india-rubber goloshes is earned on to a considerable 
extent by iistivo workmen in Parii, and the oxpr-rt i^> of some conse¬ 
quence to the proi'incc. 'J'he iiianiifactiire of %'nrioiu articles for home 
consumption is also carried on, but not to any great extiuit. In tlie 
towns various onlinaiy handicrafts are of ctmrse practised. 

The scarcity of the iiieitns of inland conimiinication prevents the 
provinces of JUatto Gmsso and Uoyaz, u hieh lie at a great distance 
from the sea, fiom bringing their agrictiliiind produce to any market, 
and their export is consmpiently limited to gold and diamonds. 
Minas Genies, which is conueetiiil hy luler,‘ibIo mails witli Rio Janeiro, 
Bahia, and S. I’aiilo, owl also eiijoya the iidvautngo of on easy navi¬ 
gation on the middle course of tin* ,S. Francesco, ex|iorts its gold 
and precious stones, nnd also c«>IK!e and cotton. The proviuces 
along the coast gHUcraHy ]>o-'Soss good harbours, or can easily reach 
them. The maritime intercourse of the soverai provinces has been 
greatly facilitated by the introduction of powerful government mail 
steamers. 

The foreign commerce of Brazil in more extensive than tliat of any 
other coiintiy of America except the United States. The vessels of 
all ubUoiih am admitted on the same conditions, luid their cargoes 
pay the siuno duties. The uiost important articles of exportation aro 
— coffee, of which the quantity annually exported is ralneil at nearly 
3,000,0002., about half of it lieing sent to tlio IJnited States; sugar, 
which amounts to iipwanls of 1,500,0002.; and cotton, the value of 
wliidi is at least 750,0002. The exportation of cocoa, tobacco, rice, 
tapioca, hides, tallow, horns and horn-tips, mahogany, cedar, rose¬ 
wood and other valuable timber, dye-wood, sarsaparilla, rimI indiiv 
rubber is also considerable. The smaller articles are—isinglas!^ indigo, 
oastor-beans, onstur-oil, ipeoaciiaiiha, and different drugs. 

Nearly all the sugar of Brazil finds a market in England, the 
United States, Hamburg, Trieste, and Portugal; the ricai is with a 
trifling exception sent to I’ortiignl; the coffee is divided biitweeu 
Knrt>i>u and tlie Unitcil States, Uiu latter having increased their 
imiKirts til ouc'hnlf of tlie whole quantity in late ye.ara. Almost all 
the cotton, i-oscwiaal, india-riiblicr, and isinglass is hmnght to Kiig- 
laiid. The bides arc distributed Iietwocn England, the continent of 
Eumw, mill the Uuiteil States. The tobacco is sent to Portugal and 
to Gibraltar, previous to being siiiiigglurl into SiMiiii, lind to the coast 
of Africa. The nun wliich is exiiortod finds a market ohiefiy on the 
Afrioau coast and in sotno ports of Portugal. 

The annual expoits from Brazil may bo csthnatiMl at alxiiit 
C,000,(M)02., of which nearly oue-fifth is exported to England; a 
fuiirtli to the United States; the reiiiaiuder goes chiefly to Austria, 
the Ifanso Towns, France, I’ortugal, and Belgium. 

The iiii|iortB into Brazil may likewise be ostiniateil at nearly 
6,000,(i0(y. Of these about half are brought fmiu England aud its 
colonics in English vessels. The moat impurtaut artiides ore oottoii 
fabrics, which ainoimt to uemly 1,500,OU<i2,; next to theso are 
.^oollen fu-ticlcs, linen, brass and copper ware, iron aud steel wrought 
and unwrougbt, hardware and cutlery, hats, arms and ammunition, 
provisions, s^p and c-nndles, niut tbi. Many caigues of cod are sent 
from the British fisheries in NurGi America; and from the British 
colonies {Kitashos, India cotton idece gootls, silks^ and spices. Ne:u'ly 


the whole of thie oonunwoe is oairied on hj veaaoU firom London 
and Liverpool. 

Franoe sends to Bnudl, aUelly firom the porte of Havre end Brest, 
Bome articles of fisahion, trinkets, fiimiture, wax caudles, hata, dty 
fhiits, some glass goods, and wine. Friim Hullaml and Belgium aru 
I sent beer, gloss tmods, linen, geneva, and imiwr; from Gerniany, 
I Bnh «i r"ian ^nse, Imoii, and iron and brass utensils; from Russia and 
Sw^on, iron, cupper utensils, sail-cloth, cords, ro|HW, and tar; from 
Portugal, wine, brandy, ftniits, hats, and Kiimjieiui tiuuiiifaetiires; 
from the United States, eoiisidenible qiinntitira of wheat, Ilnur, 
biscuits, soap, sponnacoti candloa, train-oil, tar, leather, boards, ]>it<.‘li, 
potashes, ami some rough aiiJoles of funiituro ami cuiirao eotbui 
cloth. 

The maritime intereonrso between Brazil and the neigliboiiriiig 
republios is not coiisidemble. The most active is that cairiud mi 
with Buenos Ayres, to which siijmr, tapioca, and somo other ogrietil- 
tiiral products ore seut, and wlieuce the I’arngtiay tea or miiti! is 
brought back. 

Formerly an active troile was cairied on with the coasts of Afri>!;i 
avowedly in silks, cottons, ivory. East India gomis, Ae.; but ivally in 
slaves, of whom in soiiiu ycara 40,0U0 wore iui^rteil, chiefly I'rmu 
Bongtielit, Cabinda, and Mozambique. And though several yivirs Isu-L 
the slave trade was by a tivaty with Eiighuid iiAiuiiuilIy alHilishi*il, 
the trnifiu was coiiiiniietl witii much activity in spite of ihu iituuixt. 
oxoitions of British cmisers. Recently however the Bniziliaii govuni- 
ment has appeared to be really dcsinins of putting an end to the 
detestable tniflic. The Km]>erur of Brazil in his iiihiress on cl.i.-<!ir; 
the session of the Legislative Assembly, Octolier S.'ith, oai.l, 

“ My govemiiiint will continue the rc'pressioti of the slave Irade with 
eiieigy aud persereranoe." If this Iw done it is but reasmialile to 
iuitiui|iate that the traffic will soon be greatly Icsscnoil, if not wlmlly 
siqqircssod. 

ClorerHiantf, c(-i'.—In OctoWr, 1822, Brazil whs dechiivd an ind<- 
poiuleut state, and the Prince Itegent was proclaimed Kniperor ol* 
Brazil under the title of Pedni 1. The dcjiiities of the several j)r<> 
vinces met on the 3rd of May, 1823, the anniversary of the di-n-overy 
of Brazil, and adopteil the title of General Assemlily of Brazil (.Inseiii- 
blea (ieral tlo Brasil). They appointed a comiiiit(<*e for drawing up a 
constitution, which was done hy the SUth of August; hut thi* isoii- 
stitutiou containod several provisions to which the emperor objeete*!. 
The meetings of the assi'inbly becouiitig more and more tiirbuleiii, 
the emperor finally dissolved it on the 12th of November, and called 
another asseiniily. In the lueaiitimc he canstNl a now cun.stitiitiuii t-i 
bo drawn up toid published, which w:is .-iftorwanls acci*pteil by the 
new assembly (1824). Accoiiliiig to this iustriiiiieiit Brazil is iiu 
hereditary monarchy, limitoil by a popular assembly. The executive 
is in the hiinils of the emperor. Tlie legislative IhhIj' consists of two 
iisncnibill's, the Senate anil the Chainlk-r of Deputies. The Catholi.i 
faith is the religion of the state; all other (fiiristuuis arr tolerateii,bul 
are not alloweil ter build churches, or to perform divine service iu 
public. No important change baa since been iiiadi* in this consti¬ 
tution, but there have been some innovations and tuodilications. Gno 
of the most important iimovatiuiis consisteil in the appointment, in 
Novemlier, 1842, of a ouituoil of state isinsistirig of eight luembers 
who hold the oillce for life. They oi-e the immediate advisers of thu 
emperor, and are responsible equally with thu reguhtr ministers to the 
General Assembly. The euqieror is irrespousibli*. lu case of failure 
of issue in the regnant dynasty a suceeasor is to be chosen by the 
General Assouibly, the initiative Tieing in the Chiunlicr of Deputies. 
The regular ministry oonsists of a president of the council, aii.l 
ministers of the finances, the interior, of justice, foreign afiairs, of 
war, and of marino. The emperor may create titles of nobility, bu^ 
theso titles are-not hereditary. The members of both the lumses of 
assembly are chosen by the provinces: the senators for life; th.i 
reprosentativos foi' a temporary jieriod. Tlie Senate ia couiposeil of 
half 08 tiiiuiy luemliera as the Cliamber of Deputies: thu Soimt'i 
consists at present of 66 sonators; tlie Chamber of Deputies of 1 i 2 
represcntalivea The imposition of taxes and tiio reguhiiiini of all 
matters of finance belong to the Chamber of Deputies; the dctcruiiiiiiig 
of the tranibera, ftc., of the army and the navy; ns well na whatuvci' 
resjiects the genural government^ Ac. The jiulicaturo coiisists of a 
supreme court, a court of appeal, common law, municiiinl luid orplinii 
courts, the judges of which aro appointed by the crown, and of 
justices of tlie jieaco who are elected by the people. 

For ecclesiastical nnriioses Brazil ia divide into on urchbisliopric, 
Bahia, nnd nine bishupricM, Oiiyabif, Goyaz, Maranhao, Minas Gumra, 
Pont, Pernambuco, S. Paulo, Uio Grande do Siil, and llio do .laueiro. 
In iflucntional matters the oouutry is vety backward, l^iniary 
Bcluiuls for gratuitous elemcntai'y instruction hove lieuii established 
liy the general gnvemmouts tliroiighout every proviiioe, and grammar 
or Latin achools in most towns of onjy size; bnt they have hitiierto 
boon very inofiBoionti« imrtly from tbs diffioulty of obtaining duly 
qualified masters at the inadeipmte salaries provided fur their support 
by the provincial govemraents, and partly from the geuend distucli- 
iiatioii of the people to avail thomselvea of the schools. 

The total revenue of Brazil for the year 1863-4 is estimated at 
about 3,694,7002. (32,353,000 milrois), the ex|>andltura at 3,202,0302. 
(29,033,700 milreis). Tlie revenue is chiefly derived from the heavy 
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ad valortn duty duuKwl on nil Artloloa Importod into Biwll 
(amounting in 1851-2 to 2,814,4481.), alow duty oluugad on tha artiolos 
ozported (amounting in 1881-2 to 60S,070iL), and rmti^ xoyiltiM on 
niinoa, Ao. The eatiinatud expenditure for 1858-4 i* thus dis¬ 
tributed 
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£ 3 , 303,630 


Tile total unredeemed public delit amounts to about 15,000,0001. 
The Brasilian army numben about 65,000 men. Of these the 
rogninr army eotisuts of 22,540 officers and privates (including 3727 
cavalry and 3582 artillery); the remainder are militia. The navy 
oonsists (1853) of 1 frigate of 50 guns, 5 corvettes, 5 brigs, and 9 
Hohooners rairryiiig togetlirr 188 guns, and 4 mnallcr voshoIh ctinying 
trigotbur 27^ guns; 10 stoamers mounting 36 giuis; with various 
unarmcii ships and steamers, and a frigate and a corvette building. 

The provinces have the managemeut of their own locjd aifaira. Koch 
|irovin(M has its president appointed by the cniwn, and its provincial 
house of assembly, the ineiiibui's of which arc elected by the people. 

Hitiwj ).—IJituil was discovercfl in the flrst year of the sixtmntb 
century. The voyages of (.’oliimbus and Vasco ilo (luma, who first 
sailed ottross extensive sc.os, had taught navigators to adopt the pr.ic- 
ti<s! of eiitoring at once u]h>ii the open ocean. Acum-diiigly Pedro 
Alviu-es di* Caitrnl, who, after the return of Vasco du Gama, was sent 
liy Ihe king of Purtugid with a laige navy to the Bast Indies, directeil 
his erttirse froiii the (.'ape Verde Islands to the south-west, and was 
c.ari-ied by the uqiinbiriiil eumsit ao far to the west that he foninl 
himself very iincxpuctedly in sight of hind in in" S. lut. Tliis country 
was Bi'n/.il, whieh he saw first on the 3nl of 51ay, 15U0. lie sailed 
along the eoiist os far ns Port 4 ) Segura (16'* S. hit.), wliere he landed 
and fonik iHisst'ssioiL lie sent an account of Ids dUcuvery to Lisbon, 
and coiitiiiiicil his vo 3 -itge to Indio. The king afterwards sent Amerigo 
Vcs]>ucci, II Kliireiitiiie, to examine the eoiiiitiy, who look a rapid 
survey' of iienrij' the whole of its shores, ami upon his return pub¬ 
lished nil iieeoiiiit of it, with iiinap. To this publication this luivigaitor 
is indebted fur the lumnur of having given his t'liristiau name to the 
new continent. 

Vespucci, and oilitira who were sent somewhat Inter, raporled that 
-Jiu country was not eiiltivated, nini did not oftbr 11113 ' great eomnier- 
•ial advnfitiigc.s, but that tlie^ luid found extensive tbi'ests of Rnixil- 
■viKsl, of which they brnnght some cnigoes to Portugal. This was 
lot snltioientto induce the Portuguese to form a settlement, especially j 
LB tht! 3 ' were then iietively engaged in their congests in the Rost 
ndies: but it whs quite eiiongli to induce mcrcautile speculators to 
eiiil their vessels for the d^'o-wood. This tmtlo continued for some 
'ears, and the iiiercliaiits of other natioiis, especially the Freneh, 
logaii to follow the example of the Portugiieio. The Portugiiesu 
overmiient cousiderad this ns 11 violation of their rights ns dis- 
overera of tlie country', and they iiceonlingly began to think of 
inning 11 permanent establishment. King .folm 111. however, on 
nlcuhatiiig the expenses tiocossaiy fur stioh an undertaking, thought 
. inon; iidviuitagcoiia to invest some of the richest noble families of 
urtiigid with the properly of extensive tracts of ennst, for the ! 
itrposfl of oolouisiiig them with Portuguese subjects. Accordingly, | 
bout ten or twelve Portuguese noblemen obtained the property- each j 
f about 100 leagues of iKiast, oml 40 or 50 leagues inland. These J 
raprietoni wera called dnnotarim. Moat of them mode gi'eat soon- J 
ces, and imderweiit much fatigue and danger in forming seltleinouts | 
I BriusiL The towns of S. Vincent, Espiritu Hniito, Porto Segpira, j 
id Pernambuco were founded by them between 1531 and 1545. But j 
BOOH boeame evident that tlio private fortune of these noblemen | 
as Tiot iidc(|nate to the establishment of aiicli settlements in an i 
acultivated country, and in the neighliourliood of warlike savage j 
itions. TIio king therefore sent, in 1549, ns governor tit'Brasil, j 
horad de Bonsn, who founded the town of Bahia in the bay of TihIos I 
I Santos, and established a ragular colonial lulministration. Tlio • 
tvocumeni gradually found means to acquire the property of the 
•luiiius then exiating from the donotai-ios, either by pnrohaso or by 
Ecliaiige. 

Ifoforo tlie religions divisiuus in England began to people the coasts 1 
’ North America, the ProteKtonts of France made a similar attempt ’ 

I Bmxil. A ooloiiy of French l*rotcsiiints was established in 1555, on 
I island in the l>ay of Rio Janeiro, by Nieulos Puraud do Viltcgagnon, : 
it It soon fell Into anarchy. The Portuguese attacked it in 1665, I 
id expelled the French, though not wiUiout encountering consider- ' 
do rcBistanoe. On this occasion the town of Rio Janeiro was 
unded by the Portuguese. 

On the death of King Sebastian, when Portugal was united to Spain 
680), the numwoua enemies of the latter oouutry began to annoy 
rosil, among whom the English, under Thomas Cavendish, were the 
ort active. They did not however form any aettiement. The French 
ade a second attempt in 1012 to settle on the idand of MaranlAo, 
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whnre they founded the town of San Luis de Ttffiwilign, but in 1615 
they ware oomiielled to abandon it to the PortugueaeL The Dutch 
wne more formidable enemiea to the Portoguesn Their Eev *- India 
Company had already taken fram them many settlements in the Indian 
mas, and their West India Company was tlms inviterl to similar 
attempts in America. In 1623 they sent a fleet to Unixil, which took 
Buhia, then the capital of the country; but it wns lost again in 1625. 
In 1629 tlie Dutch made another attempt, and possessed themselves 
of Pernambuco, from whicdi the Portuguese were unable to disliMige 
them. They afterwwrds extended their conquests till they held m 
1643 tiio province of Sen^'pe and ilie whole of Brazil north of the 
Rio Froncescii, with the exception of Pard. A few years later bowcvc-r 
the settlers of Portiigueso orifpii ruse up<^m them and drove them nut 
of province after province, till at lost the Dutch were confim-d to the 
town of Pernambuco, from which also they were expelled in 1654. 
By tlie ponce of 1660 the Dutch renounced their claims on these, 
oonntries. 

At tliai time the mineral riches of Brazil were not known. The 
town of M. Paulo had licen founded by some Portuguese in 1620, who 
boil nscendcil to the tablc-lniid of the l^rand from the town of 
St. Vincent, and Lenii induceil to sctllu there on account of its fine 
climate. The fuirenturers established n kind of deinoiTatic govern¬ 
ment, and miule fnK(nent incursions among tlie savage nations fur the 
purpose of capturing tlieni and using them as slaves. In thi 
excursions, towards the i*nd of the 17th ceutiiry, thev discovered the 
! mines of M. Paulo; and iieai- Salumi, on the Uio das Velhas, in 17<in,^ 
j the richer mines at Villa Kica; and in 1713 those of Ifariauna. Tbn 
! iniiicw at Ciiyalni and Goyaz Were discovei'ol liet'veen 1715 and 172U. 
j The existence of diainoiids in the Hio Icipictinhonha was not known 
I before 1728. These discoveries, and the riches which guveniniiiit. 

I derived from the mines, iiidiiccil it to remove the oduiiiiistriituiii of the 
I colony from Bnhui ti> Bio S. .laiieirn in 1773. 

; The govenimi-nt of Knizil by the Portuguese was of the iii>>st 
; exclusive character, and led to a constantly growing dissiitisfaetiou 
on the part of tlie hulk of the iiihahitanls. Fuivigii vessels wen' not 
I permittcsl to enter the purls of Brazil, nor tin* Brazilians to send their 
coriiinoditieH to any other eoimtry- than Portugal. This of course 
! eait.seil discontent among the merchants. Fiuther, the natives «f 
; Portugal who hail eiiiigi'wtefl to the colony eoiistitiitiHl u privileged 
! cl.lss, being exuliisively elltitleil to all ])Osts of honour and all liierative 
' empluyiiieiils iiinler government, wliicli niiturally excited dissatis¬ 
faction among the rich deseeiiilants of the T’ortnguese. 'i'his dis¬ 
satisfaction iH'gaii to genonite a wi.sli for change as sisui as the L'niteil 
States of North America liiul obtained their inile)ieiideni!e; and events 
j ill Eiiro|H‘ took such a turn tlial Bra/il obtained its obJ«>et almost 
j without bloodslieil or war. When Bon.-iparte had ioi-med his sclienie 
I for taking {losscsMoii of the IVniiisiila, he Is'gan tiy- declaring war 
I agaiii.st Portugal, iipoii which Ihe royal family- left Europe for Brazil, 
whore they arrivcil 22ncl .January, ISii.S. t’oii.AuIcriug Brazil .-i.s the 
)iriiii:i]ia1 part of his n^mnill{llg dominions. King John VI. began to 
improve its condition by placing the administration on a raoiv regular 
footing and throwing open its ports to all natiims. On the l:dl of 
Bonaparte, tlic king niisisl Brazil to the rank of a kiiigilorn, and 
iissniiied the title of King of Porlug.il, .Mgarve, and Brazil. Th« 
royal family remained in Brazil until the king was obliginl to rclurii 
to Europe by the I'evoluiion whieh tisik phiei* in Portugal in 182o, by- 
which the (sinstitutiou of S[iaiii hail been adopted iu that kiiigloin 
also. The news of that event had hanlly ronchdl Brazil when the 
same constitution was proclaimed by tlie iulinbitsuts in the town of 
PeriiaiiibiK'o, and soon afterwards in Bahia and Pard. It was fe.-ircd 
that fdinilar inuiisnres would lie taken in Bio Jaucirii, and aceorilingly 
the king found it expedient to proclaim the iiuistitution himself 011 the 
2«5th of February, 1821. sikui after whieh he sailed for Lisbon. leaving 
at tlie head of the administration in Brazil, Pedro his elilest son and 
sueeessiu*, ns lieiitviiiuit and i-egeiiL The fortes of Portugal did not 
conceal their design of restoring the ohl relations witli Brazil, by 
which its commerce was re.strieted to the iiiother eouiitiy; and Ihey 
did not ticat the deputies from Brazil quite ns well as they should 
have done. Tliis of course iiiereasod the discontent of the Brazilians, 
aud prepiiml the way- for the iiulefiendence of that country*. 

The Cortes in Portugal couliuueil their course of policy. They 
formed a scheme for a now organisation of the adniinistmtiou in Bn2r.il, 
and recalled the Prince Kegcut. But the prince, induced by the repre¬ 
sentations of the Brazilians, ivfused to obey their orders, and sent the 
Portuguese troops stationiv^tPeniombuco and Rio Janeiro to Europe. 
The Portuguese eomm.audnnt of Bahia however diil not yield; ne 
cxpollcil the militia and remained master of the town, 'lliis step was 
decisive, and immediately followed by othera. On the 13th of May the 
Priiicu Regent was proclaiineil protector iiiul perjx-tiial defender of 
BraziL The General Procurators (Procuradoroa geraes) of the provinces 
were assembled by the Prince Regent to consult on the new form of 
government, but wey devloreil that they were not competent to siteh 
a task, and proposed the convocation of deputies chosen by the peopir. 
to whieh the prince acceded alter a short delay*.* As the Cortes iu 
Portugal still mraiated in their design it was thought neci-SKiiry to 
declare the independence of Brazil, and the Prince Regent did not 
venture to oppose the torrent of public opinion. ' Acconiingly on the 
12th of October, 182*2, Brazil was declared an independent state, and 
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the priuco mlnptol the title of Kinperor of Bmisil: on the let of 
llecciuber he wus erownod. 

Aa thia Htup lu^ht bo eonaidered a declaration of war against 
Portugal, prH|iaration8 for hostilities were immediately mode. The 
PortugiicHU troops still occupied the towns of Bahin, MaranhBo, and 
I’anL Bahia was besoiged by the Brazilian forces, and after a few 
wcclcs the muTisou was oblis^ to abandon it, uiiod the amHsamnoo of 
the tuluiiral of Brazil, Lord Cochrane, before the harbour. The admiral 
also coropellad the garrisons of Maranhilo and Pant to sail for Europe. 
Thiu the independence of Brazil was established, with no other loss 
of blood than wliat took place in the town of Bahia. 

A General Assembly of deputies from the provinces was called to 
consider the draft of a constitntion, but aa they refused to frame one 
to wtiiuh the emperor would agree, he dissolved them in Movenibi*r, 

1823, and a feur days after published a constitution, which an already 
stated, was ivccuptetl and coiiiinned W the now General Assembly 
convokeil in the eswly pai*t of 1824. The independence of Brazil was 
acknowledged by Portugal in 182.o. 

In 1S2G two events took place which gave rise to great discontent, 
the dr-ath of King John VT., and the war with Bnciius Ayres, for the 
retention of Monte Video ns a part of the Brazilian empire. By the 
decease of the king, Poringid devolved on the emperor of Brazil, and 
the Brazilians again apprehended that tiiey might lie p1nc*‘d in a state 
of dei>cndenee on that cunniry. To remove such fears, Pedro declared 
Ills daughter Maria queen of Portugal, iiitimding to many her to his 
brother Miguel. Peace was conclndeil with Buenos Ayres in 1828, 
and Monte Video became the inde{>eiidcntrepublic of Uruguay. Bui 
the intoruiil peace of the country was not re-established. Frequent' 
disputes arose between the I'hanilier of TK'putios and the emperor, and 
sometiinuH groat disturbances occuiTcd in Rio Janeiro. In the spring 
of 1881, one of these disputes iissumcd r. form of more than coiiiiiioii 
seriousness in conaequeuoe of the emperor refusing to dismiss some 
unpopular luiiiisters. On the titb of April a tumultuous populace 
having aHsembleil bufoi'R the palime, the omp-ior onlerod the military 
to disperse them. This they refused to do, and the cinpei*or issued a 
proclamation by which he alHlicatcd the throne in favour of his sun, 
Pedni IT., the jin'sent emperor. 

At this time the young eiiqicrur was only in his sixth ymr. The 
Chamber of Deputies at once took a more decided load in the guveru- 
ment. They appointed a regiuiey of three persons; and fixed the 
termination of the emperor's minority on his reaching the age of 18 
years. Disturbances and revolutionary movements broke out succes¬ 
sively in various parts of the empire during several following years. 
Most of them however were directiHl against the power of the Chamber 
of Dcpulii's which was regarded with general distrust. The regency 
was in 1.831 liinitoil to one person. In 1841 the desire for the terrai- 
iiatioii of the rageiicy, which luul Imicij long growing, found vent in a 
popular rising, which the government was uiiaMe to resist; and on 
the 23nl of July, tlic young emperor, then only in his fifteenth year, 
was declared by the asaamhlj^ to li.avc attained his majority and to 
the full exercise of his cnnstitiitional prerogatives. Since that time 
thera have been various uiitbi'caks in differant parts of the empire, 
some directed against the provincial governments, some with a view to 
erect one or other of the provinces into a republic, and some directed 
against the measures or the ministers of the imperial government; 
but on the whole Brazil has during the lost few years hatl more 
internal tranquillity and consequently hceii more prosperous than any 
other of the states of South America. The must important of the 
foreign differences in which Brazil has been engaged was the long 

K rotracted war with Buenos Ayn», which led in 1^1 to the fisll of 
losos, and ovenlually to the Ofieuing of the Rio ParanA 
(Ayrt‘S de Cnzal, Ct>rografia liratUiea; Truveh of Spix and Martins; 
Esehwege, Plvto BetuiUtnaia; Eschwege, GthurgMunde Braailiem 
md Braailien ; Freyraisa, Beitriige znr tenntniaa Braailiena ; SchufiTor. 
BraaUien; Weoch, Brnuiliem gagmwiirtiger Zuatand; TravHa of 
Mawe, Caldciciigh, Graham, Gai-dner, Kidder, St. Hilaire, Prince 
Adalbei’^ WaUa<%, &c.; and Southey’s and Armitage’s Hiatoriea of 
Brasil.) 

BUKADALBANE. JPbrthshibk.] 

BKKCHIN, Forfarshire, Scotland, a royal burgh in the parish of 
Brechin, is sitiiatotl on the left liaiik of the South Esk, 7( miles above 
its junction with the sea at Montrose, in 56° 46' N. lat., 2° 38' W. long., 
121 miles N.K. from Forfar, 3U4 miles S.W. fri>m Aberdeen by rood, 
and 451 miles by the AlMirflceu railway. The population of the royal 
burgh in 18.51 was 4515, that^if the parliamentaiy burgh was 60*37. 
The burgh is govorneil by 2 hiulics and 1*1 conneilfors, one of whom 
is provost; and in conjunction with Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, 
and Inverbervie [BEitviRj, returns one memlier to the Imperial Par¬ 
liament. 

Brechin was formerly a walled town and an episcopal residence, 
giving its name to a dioceso founded and endowed by David I. about 
1150. In the upper part of the town nre the ruins of the ancient 
onapel of Maison Dieti, now used as a stable. In the churchyard near 
the eathodral there ia a round tower, similar to the round towen 
which ore nnmmus in Ireland; only one other exists in Scotland. 
This toilerJli|,«^ut 108 feet high, wil is constructed of hewn stone: 
the worjemohship is excellent. It is surmounted with a conical roof 
of gray slate; and thuro is no appearance of there ever having been a 


staircase within it. The cathedral, the western end of which is now 
useil asthe parii^ church of Brechin, was built by David I. in the 12tli 
centu^. Brechin Castle stands on tiie top of a prompice, and is sopo- 
roted mm the town on the east and west by a deep ravine; its south 
base is washed by the South Esk, which hero forma a fine sheet of 
water. In this castio Sir Thomas Maule defied the forces of Edward HI. 
until he was ki11e<l by a stone throum by an engine, when the garrison 
stirrendored. It ia now the residence of Lord Panmura The town- 
honso, near the erosa or market-place in the middle of the town, con¬ 
tains a conrt-room and prison, two rooms for the moetiiigs of council, 
and a guild-halL Three schoolrooms, built by HiilMcription, are in the 
west end of the town. Besides the (larish church and a clui|iol-of-caBe, 
there are oha|H»Is in coimection w*ith the Free Church, the UuitucI 
Prm1iyterin& Hyuod, the Scottish Episociiwl Church, and other Dis- 

sonters. The hospital of the ‘ Miuson Dieu ’ gives a small weekly 
allowance to poor rosidentors, widows, and children of hnighon*. 
There is a school connected with it. The ractor of the ociuloiny and 
preceptor of Maison Dieu has 52^. 10s. a yeiir, besides foes from 
scholars. The number of scholars learning Latin in 1851 was 38. 
Spinning, weaving, and bleaching afibrd occupation to some extent. 
Sevc^ huudml persons in the town are employed in tlio linen trade, 
pistillerifw, lime-worki^ freiistone-quarrios, and iinrsery-groiimls arc 
in the vicinity. There ore two bridges over the Esk at Bivchin. 

BRECKNOCK, or BRECON, oalloil by the Welsh * Alair Hoiuldu,* 
or the Mouth of the Honddu, tlio capital town of Breuknoukshire, a 
municipal borotigh, and the scat of a Poor-Law Union, is situated in 
an open valley at the confluouco of the rivers UBk,Uonddii,and Tarull, in 
61 “ 67' N. lat., 3° 22' W. long., distaut 171 miles W.N.W. from L«iiidon. 
Brecknock is governed by 4 aldei*men and 12 councillors, one of whom 
is mayor, and rotunis one member to the Tinpcruil Parliiuneiit. The 
popnlatiiiii 4if the mnnivipal horupgh in 1851 was 5673; that of the 
parliameutary borough was 6070. The livings of the two istrislies 
are vieiiniges in the arcluleaeoTiry of Brecon and diocese of St. David's. 
Bnxiknock Poor-Isiw Union contains 42 parishes and towiisitips, with 
a population in 18.51 of 18,160. 

Brecknock is built on both sides of the llunddu, and extemls along 
the left Irnitk of the river Usk. The isistlo was built a.o. 1004, by 
Barnard Ncwmarch, a relative of WillLain the Coiit|neror, who wresteil 
the county from the Welsh priueos, and here fortified liiinsnif, that 
he might the better maintain the i-ight.-* which had Ih-cii granted to 
him as Lord of Brecon. It was coiisidorahly inerunMed anil iiiiproved 
bj' the Inst Humphrey tie Boliun, carl of lleit-foivl, high constuhlo of 
England and governor of Brecknock. Parts of several towei^ iiieludiiig 
that called * Ely Tower,’ iu whicli Morton was confined, still exi;*!. 
The situation is eommaudiiig for the purjaistM of wariiurc : tlin main 
IMirt of tlio fortifications inaj' still bo tnuied. Two priories, the tuie 
Benislictino and the other Dominican, were also fonritlcd Iq' BeriiiU-il 
Nenrmareh in the reign of Henry I. 'I’ho first is now the parish 
chnrch of St. Jolt’s, called the T'rioiy eliuruh ; the second was etm- 
vertod into a college by Henry VIII. The Priory church stantis in 
the northern part of the town, adjoining the pivciiict of the priory, 
where there is a boautifnl pronipiiadc by the side of the river iloiiddu. 
The church is built in the form of a cross, from tlie coutm of which 
ristw an embattled tower. The Dominican cuuvoiit, now the college, 
is situated near Llanfaes churuh, or St. David's church, on the right 
bank of the Usk. 'rhere are two places of worshi[i for Inilepeiidcnts, 
and three for Baptists : one of each denomination having the religitnis 
services conducted in llie Welsh language.. There are several schools, 
namely, the College school, founded in 1.541, which has an income 
frotn endowment of 32^. a year, and had 25 scholars in 1851; Bough- 
rood Charity school, recently enlarged; two British hcIiooIh ; and a 
Girls’ and Infaitta’ school, erected in 1846. There arc iu the town a 
mechanics’ litera^ and scientific institute, a young men’s mutual 
improvement society, a savings hank, and an infirmary. The town is 
lighted with gas. 

Brecknock occupies a healthy and picturesque situation. There 
are three stone bridges over the llonddn, and one over the Usk. A 
new shire-hall has boon built, and the old town-hall oonvurteil into an 
assembly-room. The Tsmt and summer assizes am lielii in Breck¬ 
nock. The county jail is situated in the town. A connty court ia 
hold at Breckno^. 'rhere are barracks, in which detachments of 
infantry and cavdry arc quartered. Coal is brought along the canal 
at a iiiodorate price. Klaniiel and cuiirao woollen cloths arc maniil'ae- 
tured to a small extent: hats of a middling quality are nuule. The 
town ia chiefly dependent on the agricultural district around. Tlte 
inorket-daya are Wodncsilay and Friday : the fairs, which arc held in 
March, May, July, September, and November, are well smiplieil with 
corn, cattle, eggs, and poultry, of which Inst lui abundance u reared by 
the neighbouring farmers and cottagers. Opposite the town wo threi* 
mountain-p«ikB, known as the Brecknock Beacoiia, the highest of 
which is 2862 feet above the level of the sea. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE, an inlimil county of Sonth Wales, lying 
between 61* 64' and 62“ 17' N. lat, and 8' 0' and 3" 48' W. long., is 
hounded N. by Cardigandiire and Radnordiire, from which latter 
county it is for the most part separated by the riven Claerwen, Elan, 
and Wye; W. Ire Cardiganshire and Oiennarthenshira; S. by Gla- 
moiganshire and Monmouthshire; and £. by Monmouthshire and 
Uererordahiro. Thia county extends from north to south 85 miles, 
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Hud fh>in eaat to wetit about 30 miluM. llrodcnock ia the county town. 
Thu area of the county ia near 754 square niiloa. The population in 
1831 amouute<l to 47,703; in 1841 it was 55,603; in 1851 it was 
01,474. Brecknockshire was anciently called Qarthmadrin, or^ the 
• fux'hold,’ and derives its present name front Brychan, a WeliA prince, 
who lived in the 5th century. 

Surface, Uydrwjrajihy, ami Omnniunieotione .—The surface of this 
county is oxtreniely irroguhu*, the valleys are dee|t, and the mountains 
the highest in tiouui Wales. It is intersected on the north and south 
by two long miges of mountains: that on the north goes by the 
general name of * Epynt,’ an obsolete British word for a hill; the other 
rang(«, beginning with the Oaemiarthon Beacons, runs nearly p^llel 
to the Epynt Hills, and inclining more towards the south, terminates 
1 Irluiimoutlinhire. Ikstweeu those two chains a third, which is called 

the BIiuJc Mountains, rises abruptly near Talgarth. Another lino 
biimchcs across in a direction from north to south, about eight miles 
Itelow Brtsfknock, dividing the himdrod of Dcvynuock from the hun¬ 
dreds of Talgarth and Penkelly. The highest mountains in Breck- 
nocksliiro are —tlio Brecknock Beacons, about tlirco miles south-west 
.f Biiiiikiiock, which are 2862 feet above tlm level of the sea; Capel- 
IfUitc, which is 23U4 fret alstvo the level of the soa; Pen Coder, or 
the ' Cradle Mountain,' 2545 feet above tlie level of the sea; and 
Dwggaii, ueiu' Ituilth, which is 2u71 feet above the sea. The princi¬ 
pal i'lvurH are the Wyo, which flows along the north-costeni side_ of 
the county, Hu)NUuting it from the county of Radnor; the Usk, which 
rises in the Cijcrraarthciishire Fan, about fli-e miles from Trecastle; 
the llonddu, which rises in I)rum-dhu, and falls into the Usk at 
Brticknock ; the Yrfon, which rises in Bryn-gurw, in tho north-west 
boinulory of tho coiitily, and fslls into tlie Wyo alsiut a mile almve 
Builtli; tho Elan, the Chierweii, iiiul the Tawe. Tho Tarell also, a 
sm.aU liver rising in Bryu-du, joins the Usk a little above Brecknock, 
ml the Taf Fccliaii, a Kiiiall, and Taf Fawr, a lixrgo river, which rise 

dittitrcnt juu-ts of the south declivity of the Brecknock Beacons, 
unite into a considerable stream—tho Taf—at the south lioundiuy of 
till* c«>unty, near Cyfarthfa Park. None of these streams arc navi- 
gnblr. To facilitate tho conveyance of gmids from Brecknock to 
N'cw]H>rt, a cuitial cnpnblo of conveying Iwats of 24 tons was finished 
in 1811 at a cost of 170,000/.; a railnmd was soon after made from 
Brecknock to Hay, and fn»ui thouco to Kington and the litne-rocks 
near Old Radnor. Tho Swansea Ciuiul enters for a short distance the 
south-west part of the county. Tho mountains Myiiyild Llaugyuidr, 
and Myiiydd Pen (7yni, near tho Clydacb, at the south boundary of 
Tlivckuocksliire ami Monmouthshire, are intersected by many rail- 
roiuls, which coiuiuiiuicate with the various collieries and iron-works. 
Two I>miu:bes descend into tho vai- of Usk, so as to form a connec¬ 
tion with tlie Crickliowell Canal; the one near Tal-y-lamt, the oUier 
near Llangattock. A long line of ruilniucl also begins near the ninth 
niilfstoiic on tho Brecknock and Trocastlo road, and passing up 
the valley of Forest Fawr t«> tlie cast of the rivjr Tawe, ami nearly 
parallel to it, comimmicatcs with iJriin Collior>-, and finally with tlie 
Swiuisca Canal. Alauit live miles K.B.E. fiom Brecknock is sitnatoil 
LIyu-tiafuddu, or I«huigoi-so Pool, a sheet of water twi) miles long 
and in some places a mile in breiultli. It abounds in fish, and in 
winter is much freqiiented by wild fow’l. In 1235 pennission was 
granted to tho monks of Brecknock to fish in this lake tliree days in 
tile week, and every <hiy in l,ent, provided they only used one boat. 
The other lakes in this county are Llyii Van Vawr, under the Breck¬ 
nock Beacons, about four miles from Bivery; Idyn Carw, alKiiit six 
miles from Ijlanwrtyd; and Pwl Bivery, near t'aiwl Cidwen, south¬ 
east of Mount Capclluute. Thu scenery in this county is cxtr^iely 
beautiful. The extensive views from toe mountains, tho abrupt uu^ 
line of the Brecknock Beacons, the undulating surface, frequently 
clothed with womls and iiitcisccted by torrents, from their expanse, 
their variety, luid tlieir wildness, arc V017 striking to the admirers of 
Him pictnresipiu. 

The principal roads are from Trecastlc, through Brecknock to 
Crickhowcll, which is travelled by tlie Cacriiurtbon and Loudon 
mail; that from Brecknock to Hay; also tho roads from Brecknock 
to Merthyr, and from Builth to Hay. These os well as tho loss 
imfiortant thoroiighfares through the comity have in lata years been 
gntatly improveiL Lines of cumniimicatiun of great public utility 
havo been opened belweeu Hay, Talgarth, and CrioUowoll; and 
between Brecknock and BuilUi. 

Geology. -The geology of this district has occupied the attention 
of that able geologist, 8ir R. I. Murchison. The oldest rocks which 
occupy tho west of Brecknockshire consist of grouwacke slates; a 
roniarkablo line of trap and porjihyry breaks through tho rocks of 
this age, extending from Llonwrtyd for about four miles to the north- 
north-east Between these old rocks and the esci^ment of Myuydd 
Epynt and Mynydd Bwloh y Oroes, tho transitiou-roclui axe dis¬ 
played ; the uppennost oonsisHng of that which Bir R. I. Murchisuii 
has described as the Tiudlow mk, which there passes up into the olil 
rod sandstone. These transition rocks, which in Shropshire and Rad* 
norshiro contain thick masses of limo, are throughout the whole of 
their range in Brecknockshire romariutbly void of limestone. Tho great 
mass of tho county, especially the central and south-east district, 
oonsista of the old sandstone, which has been shown Iqr Sir R. 1. 
Murchison to bo divisible into three sub-formationa:—1. A lower 


cone of tile-stones, remarkably exhibited along the rectilineal escarp¬ 
ment of Mynydd Bwich y (Irocs, extending into Caermarthenshin*. 
^ A central portion of marls, concretionary limestones (locally cullod 
'oomatones'), sandstones, &c. 3. The upper portion of sandstone 
and conglomerate; this upper portion, occuiiving the summits of the 
Fans (Beacons) of Brecknock, and other lofty mountains between 
Brecknock and Abergavenny, is >iy its inclination carried under tho 
whole of tho great productive South Welsh coal-field. The remainder 
bdotigs to the Siluriau system of Murchisiin. We thus see that the 
whole of the district to the north-west of tbiif ti-act id country lies 
beneath tho carboniferous scries. 

The mineral springs at BuilHi and at Llonwrtyd rise in tho Kilicificil 
j and hardened scliists, at points where they ore peuirtnitwl by tinp- 
rocks. Their origin is considered to lie due to the decomposition of 
the vast qoantiticsi of snlphurct of iron w'hicb are uolli'crtcd sit siich 
points. With the exception of the strata containing iron aiul coal, 
which, though for tlie most part in MoxMorTJisiiiRi;, in sonic plai'c.-* 
cross the ^uiidary of Brecknockshire, there arc no iiiiues or inincruK 
I in this county worthy of notice. Some traces of cojijM-r-oro have 
been found in the old rod sandstone, which upon trial have jiroveil 
to bo unprvifitablc. One of the most remarkable^ fi-atures in the 
geology of Brecknockshire is a peninsula of transition i^arks, w'liicli 
is thrown up from north-east to south-west, ranging from Erwood on 
the Wye tr» the rocky promontory of f.'orn y Fan, five miles north 
i friim Brecon. 

Climate, JSoi7, d-c. —Tho climate varies considerably, accoiiliug to 
the elevation and exposure. In the nciglibourhuud of the BrcckiiiM;k 
Beacons, tho Black Mutintiuiis, and the el«ivat<.-<l districts between 
Trecastlc and Builtli. the wind, the snow, the cold, and continual 
rains, are often severely felt, by which the crops arc injured, and the 
harvests retarded; the lower valleys ai>o comparatively warm. Th 
I country is subject to much rain, but the air is mi the whole bracing, 
and tile ]iopulatioii healthy. 'The soil in the hundred of Talgarth 
Olid CricUowell is more favourable to cultivation than in any otiier 
jiart of this county, ^^^leat is here grown in considerable quantities; 
and there are orchards, from which good cider is frequently tnaiiu- 
factiired. In tho hundit-d of Devynuock, and perhaps more so in 
that of Builth, where there is much cold wet cl.iy, barley and oafs 
are the grain crops chiefly cultivated by the farmers. Agriciiltuif 
throughout the county has considerably improved during the last 
fifty years; i»artly through the exertions of sm agricuitunil society, 
one of tbn earliest in the island, which was established in 1755, by 
Mr. Powell of Castle Maduc. In the biglilaiids arc bred small black 
ami brindled cattle, horses, ponies, mid good hill-.4ieep, whose wool 
though finer tlian that of the neighbouring county is not so suitable 
for the manufacture of fluuuel. In the lowlands the Herefordshire 
brcetl of cattle predominates. Tlio ewi'.s arc brought down fnmi the 
Ulls in winter, and are not taken back until the cold weather has 
ceased and the lamlui arc strong enough to Iwan exposure. 

Dirieiom, Towue, dv. Brecknockshire, exclusive of the borough of 
Brecknock, is divide*! into six hundreds: Builth, Crickhoweil, Devyn- 
nock, Merthyr, Penkelly, ami Talgarth. It ci»ntaii;s 6tf parishes, 
with 73 churches and chapels. The market-towns are Breckxock, 
the only coi*porato town within tho county, Crickiiuwiili., which 
stands upon tho rich banks of the Usk, ami Brii.rii ami Hay, which 
occupy two picturesque situutiona on the Wye. These will bo noticeii 
under their several heails. 

A few of the more important villages may bo briefly noticed here. 
Jlronllye, or Jiryu-Ktit, 7 miles S.K. from Breekmu-k, is on the high¬ 
road, about midw'ay between Brecknock and Hay. Here is a building 
of ccuisiderablc imtiquity. soiiiewliat resembling in apjiearance one of 
the Irish round towers which has loat ita up|)er part. Cru-lrmiarn, 
10 miles X. by K. from Brecknock, stamls on the right bank of tho 
Wyo: tho population of the parish in 18.il was 414. 'fLe church 
is a small building of ancient date, and has a massive tower. Tho 
scenery about t.'rickail*m is very picturesque, osiavialiy along tho 
Clettwr, which in its course through Crickadara to tlie Wyo flows 
through a deep ami richly wooded dingle. Ih rynnork. on the right 
bank of the Usk, » miles W. from Breeknoek : the population of the 
parish in 1851 was l»«y. The village lies in the Vale of Semii. 
Tho cliureli is siiacious; it is of tlio iwrpendicular stylo and date, 
except the tower, which is older. The Calviuistic Metiioilists ami 
ludependeuts have places of worship. There are an endowtHl Fi-ee 
School and some almeliouses. Fairs are held in Ai>ril, May, August, 
Octolier and Xovemlier. On the Senm was anciently a strong fortress, 
known os Ciistcll Uil, or tho ‘Black Castle.’ Henry IV, stayetl sumo 
time at Devynuock, whence was dated a proelamatiou of {uirdon to 
the Welshmen who were willing to submit. In the imrish are several 
oameddau, or caims, and other primeval remains. l?errig duon. or 
tho * stones,' a stone circle, is a short distance from the vill.'ige. 

Llangammarch by tho Vale of Llonwrtyd. 14 miles X.X.W. from 
Brecknock: tlie population in 1851 was 1048. Tho vill^e is chiefly 
noticeable for a large circular British camp, w jich is still traceable. 
The Irwen is much resorted to by anglers. Llangjin'Tiareli was Hie 
birthplace of the Rev. Thoophilus Jones, the histoctan of IJreekuoek- 
shiiu. The Vale of I.lauvrrtyd aflbnls scenery of iiiicoiumoii Ivaiity 
and grandeur. Ltangattoch, or the Cliureh of St..llatt.>ek. 12 miles 
S.E. from Brecknock, ia situated on the right bank ot the Lsk, 
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oppcmite ti> till! tiiivn of Crickhowell: pupulaiiuu of the iNU-iah 5415 
in 1851. It bfw .1 voiy iiont ancient uhurch of tbe ilecoroted stylo, 
and an liidopi'iidoiit cuapoL In the pariah are extonaivo iron-works, 
and aliio limoatone qiiarrioa.^ The Brecknock and Abui^garenuy 
Canal p.n«ea through the_ villaga Many cairns and other early 
antiquitit's are in the neighbourhood. Thoro are some rather 
sinifiilar cares. _ The scenery is very striking. UaneUg is a pai'ochiul 
cha]K*lry of which Llangattock is the mother church. It lies on tho 
wtuih uf Llangattock; tbe population in 1851 was 0814, showing an 
increase since 1841 of 2278, attributed to tlie flourishing state of tlie 
Llydoch or CIj'dach inm-wurks. TAait,Hhan;ifl-cu'm'dA, on tho Ithioii- 
goll, 10 miles E. by S. from Rivcknock, (Mipiilation of the parish 1000 
in 1851, is believed to have been a Roman station. The remains of ' 
a squaro Koiiuui camp of largo si/e, callod Coed-y-gner, are still 
tolerably iwrfcct. Roman coins have Is'cn found here. Tho cliiirch 
of Cwm-dO is recent, with the exception of tlie townr. Jjhinf/itrte, 

6 miles R.8.K. from Hreckiiock: iiopulntiuu 401 in 1851. Tho chnivli 
is nuciout, with a ti>wcr containing six musical bells, whose sound 
over tho adjacent lake, T.lyn-Snfaddu, is greatly admired. The 
Calrinisliu Methodists and Btipiists have phices of worship. Then* 
lire some parochinl chaiitics. Llyn-Safuddit is often oidled Lliitigorso 
Pool, ou nccoiiiit of its proximity to the village. Uaui/nnutr, nii the 
right Isiuk of tho Usk, 8 miles S.K. from BnvkuiKik : popiilatinu of 
the parish 8248 in 1851. Besides the parish church it contains places 
of worship belonging to tho Methodists, Indeja'iideiits, and Baptists. 
There are some ]>arouhial charities. Tho iuhabitnnts are laigely 
occupied in iron-works, coal-mines, and liiuestono quai'ries. The 
Brecknock .iiid Aberguienny Canal jtassi's through tlie parish ; fails 
ore held in April, October, and December. JAt/stren, on the right 
bank of tlio Wye, 8 miles N.N.K. from Brecknock: population of 
tho iMirish 225 in 1851. 'J'lie little chiireli is picturesquely sitiiaU'd 
close by tho \Vyc. The village itself is a poor plare, although here 
was anciently one of the resiileiieos of the native princes of Wales. | 
Llangoeil (.’iistle, in this parish, was erected in the 17th ix'iitury. Tin 
groiimis of Llangoed Castle lie along the Wye for about two miles, 
and both by the river and on tiie heights atlbi^ scenes of surpassing 
lieaiity. Unwell, on the upper jairt of tho I'sk, II miles W. fn ^ 
Bivcknock, population of the parish 1827 in 1851, possc<MseH lui ancient j 
and rather interesting church; there is an endowed chaftcl-of-ense at 
Rhyd-y-lh'iw. The (.'ulviiiistie Mothoilists and hitlependeuts havn 
chapels here. Tnh/arth, 8 miles X.E. fiMin llrccknoek, a lunisiderablc 
village, formerly a liuniiigh and market-town: population of tlie 
parisli 1328 iii 18.71. The chureli is a much better one iluui Welsh 
churelies usually are. There are some I'>isHeuting chapels. TnctMtln, 
a wanl of l.Iywell parish, population 274 in 1851, is a good-sixoil 
village, witli an inn much resorti'd to by tourists ; the scenery here is 
remarluibly pieturesrjue, tuid tlirre are some reiuaius of Carreg Cenneu 
(Jasilt*, wliieii stood on a steep and lofty ruck aljore the river (.'ciiuen. 
Trrhurcr village is a parcel of the jiarish of T.lunfihimgol-cwm-ilu, U 
miles S.E. from Brcckuiaik: population of tho parcel of Trotower 
291 in 1851. The chief object of interest is the castle, which is of 
Nonniiii date, but is tiov' a mere ruin. It belong.s to tlio Duke of 
Beaufort. 

JUvUionB for EcrliMinalicnl and Lr^(d Purposes—^'rhis county is 
wholly in the archdeaconry of Brecon, diocese of St. David's, and 
province of Canterbury. In its tifi parishes there are 23 rectonea, 
16 vicarages, and tbe remainder [lerjietunl curacies. The assizes are 
held at Kn'ckiiuck by Uie judge attending the South Welsh cireiiit. 
County courts are held at Brecknock, Bnilth, Crickhowell, and llay. 
Broeknocksliire returns one uicmbm- to Uie Imperial Pai'lioment. 

Breekuoekslitre is divided by the Poor-I<aw Commissioners into 
four Unions—Brecknock, Builtli, Crickhowell, and liny ! these Unions 
include 107 parishes and townships, with a popiilatinu in 1851 of 
59,137 ; bat the boundaries of the IJiiiotis are not exactly coequal 
with those of the county. There was only one savings hank in the 
county in 18.'il. It was at Brecknock, and tho total amount owing to 
depositors on Movenilier 2Uth 1851 was 23,671/. 12«. 2</. 

Occojiationa of the People .—Tho manufactures of this county aii; 
few and unimportant, except that of iron, which employs many 
hands. Flannel and other woollen goods, such as baize, and coarse 
checks fer trousers, are woven in severai small factories. Tho knitting 
of stockings, which was formerly practised to a great, extent by Uie j 
wumiui of the county, is now less frequent. Woven stcickings, j 
though less durable, are so much cheaper as to have greatly diminishcii \ 
this branch of imliisl vy. 

Civil JiiMforp nntl .l/dif/nirifs. Brecknockshire remained in the , 
power of the Welsh princes until lii92, when Baniard Nuwiniireh 
made himself master of Broeknock. NotwiUistanding tho vigorous I 
efforts of the Welsh to drive him from the country, ho sucGOCclod in j 
his conquest, and at his ileatli tue Inniship of Brecknock was ! 
inherited by his son-in-law, Milo Fitz Wiator, earl of Hereford. 
^nUe earl was siiceoeded by four of his suns, in turn, and affcerwanls 
by Philip de Brens, their brother-in-law, who died abont 1160. He 
was followed by his son William de Breos, to whom the lordship 
was oonfirmcil by King John in 1194. Upon tbe aceession of Heniy 
III., Reginald de Breus, who bad inarrieil Owlsulis, daughter of 
Idewellyn, Prince of North Wales, was indiicori by the restoration of 
sonic esuheated property to forsake his faUier-iii-law and his adherent^ 


with whom ho hod engaged in a confederacy against tlio English 
king. Llewellyn, incensed at this breach of faith, laid siege to 
Brecknock, which was however spared at the earnest intorcrawion of 
the buigesses. ^ Reginald and Idewollyn were oftei'wai'ds reconciled. 
Reginald died in 1228, and whs burieii in the Priory church at Ureck- 
nock. Henry cauried on the war against Llewellyn and hU Welsh 
followers. Edward 1. conUiiuod tlie sanguinary contest till 1282, 
when his supplies having been intercepted, and his array harassed by 
tho king's troops, f.lewullyn quitUal his stronghold in Hnowdoii, 
marched towanfs Brecknock, and, unaware of tho desertion of his 
frieiiils, was slain near Bnilth by cue Adam de Friiiicton, who plunged 
a spear into his liody. Llewellyn was burieil at a place now called 
Cefn-y-beild (meaning the back, or ridge of tbe grave), near Builtb. 
In 1286 the lands of Do Bohun, who hml sucucofleil to the ixisMcssions 
of De Breos in Brecknockshire, wei-e invaded and pillaged by tho 
retainers of his late giiarfltiiu, Gillwri, earl of Ulouoestor, who held 
the lonlsbip of Ulaiiiuigiui. Do Bohnu quickly retaliateil upon the 
men of Gbimerganshire; and for tliis fend the king sentciuMal tho 
two IxirouB to forfeit for their respective lives the liberties of Breck¬ 
nock and (Jlamoigau, and to lie kept in custody during his plonsuro. 
They afU'rwards conqKmndoil with the crown, Hereford fiir lOOU, and 
Uloiieesb-r fur 10,000 iivirks. lltiinphray was a benefactor to the 
monks, and iiugmcnter of tho liberties and privileges of tbe burgessiM 
of Brecknock; he died at J’lessy in 1298. Hu was succeeded by his 
eldest son, who, as an atonement for his father's conduct, surreudoruil 
to tho crown Uie earldoms of Hereford and Essex, together with the 
uonstalileship of Eugliiiid; ami shortly after marrittl PIlizaboth, 
seventh daiightor of Edward 1., when the king, with certain reservu- 
tioua, restored to him his ofHco and estates. After the disaireetod 
barons luid lieen defeated in the early part of the 14Ui century, the 
younger Despencer w’ho was now constituted governor of Brecknock 
C'nstle, obiaiiKHl the lunlsliip and tiio jiroperty of tlie late Earl of 
Herefonl, who luul been killed at the battle fought at Boruiighbriilgo, 
ill 1321. U|ion the death of tiie Despeiicera the cuiiriseatiuus con¬ 
sequent on tho rebellion were reversed, ami Uie projKirty restored to 
tho family of the llereforils, in the |H>nion of John du Uohiin. This 
earl, after having been ci'iaitod knight of tlie bath, died in 1.335. 
Tho lonlship of Brecknock reniaiiiud in the family till tho death of 
William the last of the male line of the noble family uf J)u Buhtiiis. 
Tho lordship of Brecknock now reverted to Ileiiry IV., who luul 
miuried Mary, the daughter of the lust De Bohun. lieiiry 1V. giraiitcd 
to the inhabitants of ilreckiuMik an excin]itiiin from tells ami otber 
IKiymeiits, Tor.ewml tho beuefactioiiH to the monks, ami gave them 
their (irat royal charter. After passing through several hands Breck¬ 
nock caiiio as an inhoritaucu to the yuiiitg duke of Biickiiigluitii, whu 
lived in retirement wiUiin tho walls of Brecknock during the greater 

I iart of tho reign of Edward IV. Dn Uie death of this king however 
le left his seclusion, and lieramo a conspiuiious supporter of the 
Duke of Gloucester, until ho was seated on tho throne. In reword 
for those services, Richard miule him governor of all his castles in 
Wales, and lonl liigti constable of J'higliuid, with other lucrative and 
honourable oflices; ho also promised to restore bi him all the liuids 
forfaited by the Buhiins, which would have iiiiide him the richest and 
most ivowcrful nobleman in England. These pniniises never were 
fuliilleil; Buckingham, as is well known, conspired against tho king, 
took arms with his followers, hut was taken, and ultiinatciy executed 
at Hulishuiy without a triaL Tho J.)uku of llichmoml afterwards 
passed through Brecknockshire, where lie greatly increased the 
number of bis followers. As soon us he m'iih (‘stAblished u|Hin the 
throne, ho restored to Pldward, the son of the last Duke of Biick- 
ingham, the estates and titles of liis father, and in 1504 mode him 
high constable of Phigland—the last person that ever helil Unit oi]ici<. 
He WHS afterwards accused of treason, and uxecutud in 1521. The 
dukedom of Buckingham was now extinct, and the lordship uf Breck¬ 
nock wiUi its dependencies nieigod in the crown. Upon the iiniou uf 
England luid Wales, which took place in 1534, in the 26Lh year of 
the reign of Henry VIll., Brecknockshire bucanio suhject to English 
laws and aiithoritieiS history from this time must be cuu- 

sidored in conjmiction with the general history uf the kingdom. 

Bi-ecknouksliire aljouiids in antiquitieih The principal castles have 
been at Brecknock, Builtli, C'riokhowoll, and Hay: at which last 
place, after the destniction of its first castle, of which nothing but 
an archway remains, a second was built in tbe reign of Elizabeth or 
Jiuncs I., which is at this time inhabited. Besides these must bo 
mentioned remains or traces of cusUes at Trotower, near Crickhowell, 
at BlauUyfni and Dinas, in tlio parish of Talgarth, at Trecastlo, and 
I’eukelly, atBronllys, where a well-preserrcil round tower is standing, 
and at Caerberis, in the parish of Liaiigantun. Thera are traces of 
Ibimiui encampments and of British stations nt various places in tho 
I county. Cromlechs, cairns, and tumuli, or inoiiuds where the dead 
have been interred, ore found in imufy ports of the county; which 
haa also been intersecteil by several iluman reuils. The Welsh 
language, which waa formerly H|rakeu throughout the whole of 
Brecknucksliiro, is now greatly disuseil in the south and west 
portions of the county. J't is eetimated that the English language 
is sisiken ordliianiy by nearly half the population. 

BREDA, a town m the Dutbh province of North Brabant^ is 
situatml at the cunflucuce uf tho Mcrk and the Aa, 22 miles W. by 
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a from Bou-IchDuo, in 61* 35' N. Jnfe, and 4* 47' K. i»»g, and has 
about 13,U0U iiihatiitiuitH. It ia a woil-biiJit Mtrongly fortified town, 
Hurrounded by niarMhoa, which in caw of attack can ho laid under 
water. The mmparte arc plonteil with tieea and form hoadaomo 
jtrumunoiloa. The atrccta arc wide and well jiavcd, and the houaea 
well oonatriioted. There arc four aqiinrea. Heveml canals travenie 
the town._ The quays arc planted with treea. The oaatlo, which is 
the princi]>al biiilding in the town, is surroumled by the Merk. It 

was originally built by the family of Sdiotcn, who held it with the 
title of Ikwon, in 1190. Breda aftorwurrls came into the jmsscssion 
of the dukes of ^ Biubant; and in the beginning of the 16th century 
jHiaseii by marriage to the house of Nassau. In 1567 it was annexed 
by the Duke of Alba to the crown of Spain. In 1577 the Sfianish 
garrison opened the gates to thn omifodnratosu Four yoara after, the 
town was trcasunubly delivered to the Duke of Partim; but it was 
retaken by stnitiigRin in March 1.590 by 1'ritiue Maurice of Nassau, 
in 162.5 Breda yielded by capitulati<in to Qcnoral Spimda, who com¬ 
manded the triM>ps of the Infanta Isabella. In 1637 the town again 
came iiibi the pussassion of tho Btatcs-Qeucral of the United Provinces, 
and was coiifirmod to them by the treaty of Westphalia. The French, 
nnilur Iliiniourier, took Breda in 179.3. Charles 11. of England 
rtMided ill Brisla during {Hirt of his exile. 

Tlio costlo alrcaiiy mentioned was rebuilt in 16S0 by William, 
Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. of KnglamL f'lie arsenal 
and tho givat mnrkct-placc arc among tlie chief oniamcnts of tiic 
town. The priiiei|inl Protestant chnn-h is an elegnut building, with 
a spire 862 feel high : it contaiiis a fine monument to Engelhort of 
Ntwsaii, a giiiuind of Charles V. There ore besides another Protestant 
church, and four Ib.iuan (Jatholiu churches, os vrell as hospitals fur 
orphiuis anil fur ogeil persons. 'Fhe town-hall and milittuy hospital 
deserve to Im Tncntiinied. Broda has a tribunal of commerce, a 
giuii I mar school, and a miigiu'lic observatory. Its industrial prishicts 
comprise broadcloth, linen, leather, beer, luid iiiiisical instruments. 
'I'hc railway now in cuur.Ha of enustriictioii to connect Antwerp and 
the Hague |His.si!s tlimugh Breda. 

BKKrnjN. [WuHCKSTKItSlIIKK.] 
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BHKISACIl, ALT, a fortified town on tlio Kliiiie, idsmt 12 miles 
W. fiiiiu Fraibiiig, in the gnmd duchy of Baden. Tt was formerly 
considered the Inilwark of (itfrumny on the line of thn L'lqMir Jthino, 
tuid is still onn of the strongest furtres-scs in Ciurinaiiy. Tlic castle 
was built by Bcj-thold, duke of Ziibringcu. Of the iiuiiiennis sieges 
whieli Brcisiu-.h siistaiiinil Hie iiiimI meiiinndile wiis that of 1638, when 
it was taken liy the Duke of Saxo-Weimar. In 1648 Braisimb was 
e.cdud to tile. Kiviicb, but the |>eaej of Ityswick in 1697 restored it to 
Uie Austrians. Nix years uftorwunls it was invested and taken by 
Marshal ViuiInui. Aiistri.a rogiiiiietl |H>ssessiuu of tho jiliiue by virtue 
of the treaty of Itnstodt in 1715, and its works wore luftcru’iu-ds ren¬ 
dered much stnmgia' by the nrection of a citadel on Mount Kckhtirdt. 
The events of tlie campaign of 1743 and 1714 threw it once more into 
the power of the Freneli, who denioUshctl the foriilicaiiuns. Part of 
ilui town was burnt by the Fivncli during the revolutionary campaign 
ill 17113 j three 3 ’cars afturwanls, Ounund Moreau, iqmn rc-emssing the 
Ithino in his retreat out of Swabia, left a garrison iu Bmisach; and 
tho French retouiud jaiMsessiuii of it in spite of the efibrts of tha Aus¬ 
trians. In 1806 the French government transferred it, together with 
the Bruisgau, to the house of Btuleii. Bndsiusli is situat^ on a circular 
hill on tlic Ofisl bank of Ute Kbiiiu, hotwcoii Basel ami Ntrasbiiig; and 
contains about 3200 inhabitants. Tlie Minster of St. Stephen, which 
has survived every calamity that has befiUleu Bi«isach, and is built 
in the old style of (lurman aruhitectiire, contains the monuments of 
several old warriors and individuals of note. 

BiiElNGAV^ or BUISUAU, a district in Qennanylying botwecii 
tho Uhiua and tho Black Forest, is now included in the Ikuleii circle 
of Uber-rheiii. It was originally a laudgraviate belonging to the 
dnkes of Zdbringon : it then posseil into the isissession of tho dukes 
of llochberg, and iu 1367 was sold to tlie house of Habsbiug. 
Budulph of Uabsbiiig, the founder of tho nngtiing dynasty of Austria, 
was liom iu tho cnstlo of Limlmrg, in this terriioiy. The Breisguu is 
travoi'sed by numerous mountains, with tho exception of tho districts 
adjacent to the Rhine, where tiie Biu'foce is level aud the soil highly 
pi^uctivo: hero huge qniuitities of grain, flax, hemp, fruit, vege¬ 
tables, wine, Ac. are raised, lu the other parts flocks and heids arc 
rcar^ to a i^insidurable luuount, much timiicr is out, and tho metals, 
partieulivrly iron, eop|ier, ami leail are workeil. The iiihabitituts of 
tho forost-flistriuts are celebrated for the manufaotiuc of wooden 
clucks and other articles of wood. By the {wuce of Presbuig in 1806 
Broisgaii liucame tho property of the Elector of Biutou, with tho 
exoeptiuu of a sm^l tract assigned to Wiirtemberg, which Baden 
sub^ucntly acipiredL It contained seventeen towns, including 
Froibuig tho capital, Old Breisach, Woldkirch, Kensingen, Kudingeu, 
Stauffen, and St. Blssien, aud a great number of villages and hamlets. 
[Baokw.] 

BREMEN, DUCHY OF, in Hanover, is bounded N. by thcOernuui 
Ocean, N.B. by the Elbe, K. by Liinebuig, 8. by Brunswick, S.W. by 
the Uopublic of Bremen, and W. by the Woser. Its area is 1957.' 
squai-e miles, and its population about 190,000. The soil which 
borders upon the sea and the rivers ia fertile marsh laud. Tho 
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interior onniiists of heaths aud moors, a ounsiderabie portion of whicli 
has been of late years brouglit into cultivation. Dykes are niain- 
tainefl to preserve the marsh land fnini inundation. The Este, 
Bremer, LUhe, and Kchwinge flow into tho Elbe. The Aller and tlie 
Ijcsuin (which receives tlie Wiimma ami the Worpe) fall into the 
Weser. The Osto and the Lesser Medein have Uieir whole course in 
tlie duchy, and enter tiie sea near tho mouth of tho Elbe. Flax, 
hemp, and fruit, oora and other ngriciiltnral priHliicn in nbiimliuiee, mm 

well as vegetables, ore raiscil. Feat is used for fuel. Considenblu 
numbers of horses, homed cattle, sheep, idid swine are i-eared. 
Oeese iwe veiy numerous. The duchy is now meiged iu the Province 
of Htade, the whole aran of whiifli is 2626 square miles. The caiiital, 
Isith of the duchy and of tiie province, is Stauk. 

BREMEN, REPUBLIC OF, extemls along Ixith sides of the We.sor, 
between 53" 1' and 53' 11' N. lat, 8' 32' and 8' 58' E. long. It 
ljuiiuded N., K., and S. by Hanover, and W. by the duchy of Olden¬ 
burg. Tho whole area of tlie rejmlilic amounts to 74 sipiare milcn, 
and the popnlatinn, including that of the town of Bremen, amounted 
in 1849 to 79,941. Tho surface is low, and consists chiefly of rlrainctl 
marsh land. Tho pastures ore remarkably rich, aud the breed of 
homed cattle is very fine : com is grown only on the more elevated 
spots. 'Pwo separate districts, nearer the mouth of the Elbe, also 
telong to the republic; on these stand the towns of Vcgesack, popu- 
latinu 3538, and Brcmcrlehe, which is tho port of Bremen and has a 
population of 3618. The legislative power of the republic is vested 
in a Semite, which consists of 4 burgomasters, 12 syndics, and 24 
senators; aud iu the Riirghcr-Asscmbly, which is composed of all 
citixens who pay any considerable amount rif taxes. The senaturi 
are chosen for life out of u uumlier of candidates prijiosed by the 
biirgesses, ami tlie mode of election is by ballot. ‘I'he Kcpulilic of 
Bremen is a constituent meinls?!- of the (lermouic (.loufodenitioii, to 
the ariny of which it is lioun<l to furnish 4.''5 men. Four battaliuusof 
militia are ke|it u]i by tho republic, which meet at least once a \-nir. 

The population of the llepuldic of Bremen was thus distributed 


ill 1849 : 


City of Bremen . 

Country Parts . 

Town of Vesesack 

Port of Urcinen 

.... .13,47 H 

.ls.413 

. . . . .3..t3H 

, . . . a 3,111 K 

Total .... 

. . . . 79,II17 

Ill 18.52 the revoimc of the rejiuldie was estimated at 9S1*.7'>*! 
thalers; the expenditure at 978.277 thalers. 

The coiiimerce of 18.51 is ratiiiucil as follow's :— 

Arrivals. Toiinuxe. 

1 Dci>arturcs. Tonnaitc. 

; 2!i3l 1S1,J24 

Value of Imports. 

By I..uid . . l!).li7l,C9C lhaU-rs 1 

By Sea . . 17,.S74,12C „ 

Value of Kiport*. 

1 P.y Ijinci. . l.-..!tss,3:,3 thaU-rs 

nj Sea .' . l(;.Ss(i.5s> „ 

Total . 37,31(i,lli! thalers 

Total . 32,>6 s,«i| 7 thalers 


BREMEN, one of the free Hausentie towns an>l capital of the 
Republic of Breiiuiii, stiuuls u{k>u the Weser, aliout miles from it» 
mouth, in 53“ 4' 45 ‘ N. hit., 8' 13' K. long., luul has a ]iopiiIntiuii of 
53,478. 'The Altstiull, or old town, which is uu the right bank of the 
river, contains some handsome streets and dwellings ; but in geiiend 
the streets are narrow, luid, iu oonsequenee of the height of the 
houses, dark and gloomy. It has largo suburlM. iiiiil these furiu by 
much the laqpir portion of tho city. Tho NoustaJt, or m'w town, 
which stands on the left Ixuik of the Weser, is regularly built, aud ha< 
broad straight streets. The two «]u:uders are ooum.'cted by the Weser 
bridgi’, whieh crosses tho island of Wenler, tluit lies Itetweeii them 
aud is covensl with buildings. The quays extend along Wdli sidcn 
of the river. The I'amimris of the old town have been eonvertotl iut. 
promenades. Ainoiig the public buildings oiv the catheilnd, civcted 
in 1160, Olid 8 other churches. The old archiepiseopal palace, now 
the town-hall, is an imposing building in the gothic style. The old 
town-hall, built in 140.5. and famous for its Ratliswciukeller, or 
‘cuuucirs wine cellar,' whieh, it is said, contains hock of the vintage 
of 1624, and various other wines of on advanced aue, still exists. 
Besides these must W mentioned the exchiuige, tlie building in which 
the chief iiierchaiits hold their sittings, the grant waterworks near the 
bridge, the am'iial, tho granaries, the luiistuun, tho city library, thi* 
observator}' from wliich Uiben lUsovered the pLiuets l*all.-u< and 
Vesta, Hiid the theatre. 

Bremen owes its prosperity to the nnvig:ible river ou which it 
stands, it is the eiitnqsit for iinixir' i of all the eouiitries Iwrderiiig 
on the Weser, and esiiecially for Hanover, Oldenburg, ami Hosm- 
Uasstd. A railroad from Bremen to Hanover was opeiunl iu DeecmlH-r 
1847. Large vessels go up the river only as fai- as Bremerhaveii, 2'' 
miles lielow Bremen; there they discliaigtt their caigoos in a new 
harbour. Ships of 200 to 250 tons unload a' Vegesaek,13 nulesbclow 
Bremen; and vessels of seven or eight feet dniR go quite up to the 
. town, t’aigoes brought to Bremerluiveu and V^gessek 'arc forwaidwl 
to llnmien by lighters and .iKsits. Bremen is a pLuv of gn-ai rasort 
for the Warehousing mid transit of foreign ami Ut'riiiau ; it luis 

■ a l>ank, discount oflicc, aud sevenil iusiunnee cianisuiie’^ The shills 
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of Broraen aro lat;gely engagsd of late yean in carrying out Oerniui 
emignuita to Auiorioa. The chief iuporta arc taw cotton, cotton 
yam, sugar, cuHre, tea, tobacco, dye-stuffl^ and other colonial produce. 
The cx|iortii enusitit of these same items and of linens, grain, oak-bark, 
salt meat, hides, seeds, rags, wool, uroollen goods, and w’ine. The 
town has aevetal sagar-refilieries, above 100 distilleries, taiiyarda, 
Hoapeties, cordage and canvass faetoriia, cotton-mills, bleadi-works, 
iulmcco factories, he. 

Bremen first rose into notice about the year 788, when it became 
the seat of a bishop. In 1233 it gave title to an archbishop. The 
city prospered greatly under its ecclcsioHtical mlera, who proiiintoii 
Its union with the Hanseatic Icagite. In 1810 it was incorporated 
with tile French empire, but ivicormHl its independence after the 
battle of Lcipsig in 1813, and was admitted a member of tho Qormauic 
Conledoratiun, as one of tho Free Hanso Tuwni^ by the Congress of 
Vienna. 

A railway and electro-tolegiiipliio wires riui np the right bank of 
the Wescr to Hanover, giving Brcniou occosa ti> tliu Prussian and 
Kliinc systems of railroads. The clcctru-telcgra 2 >hiv wire is continued 
northward to Bremcrhavim and Stadu. 

(Rti-eil^ /•We Tuwng; Hnssel, Fret Jlauae Tvien of firemen ; 
Moc'giV'gor, litatirlic* ; Oj^eial Fefnrtit.) 

BKKNUD. rAi:<.l 

BllE'NTA (the Roiiian Medoarm Major), a river of North Italy, 
rises from two small lakes near Peiginc, in the Tynd a few niilra K. 
from Trento, flows oast through a long luid narrow valley between 
high mountains, then turns south at Primoiaiio, where it eiiteivi the 
Venetian territory. At Bassanu the lircnta issues from tho moun¬ 
tains inti) the great Paduan plain. At Limona there pn>ccetU from it 
a canal called La Breiitvlla, which joins the Itacchigliuiie. The 
Breuta continues its courso in a south-east direction, passing near 
Piulna; it tlieii assumes a enurse nearly due cast towards the lagoons 
of Venice. Near Strh, it receives*a couid from the Itain.'higli«>ne, 
which piiMWS through Padua. At Dole, iielow Strii, another canal, 
calieil Brenta Nuova, canii-s }iart of Uie vruters of Uio Brenta in a 
Bonthem direction fur nearly 20 miles to Brundolo, at the south 
extremity of tlie Venetian lagoons. The main stre.im however con- 
tinning its course to Fusina. where it entered the Jogouiis opposite to 
Venice occasioned considerable miscLlefby the violence of its current 
and its frequent overflowing, to prevent wliich the Venetians niado a 
second cut (Brenta Niiovissima) at TaiMira, a little below Dol<f, whicii 
cut mils nearly pandlel to the other, until both streams join near 
Brondolo. where they enter the sea. The original bed of the Brenta, 
from La Mira to Fiisiua, was at tho same time embanked and made 
into a canal with locks, and it took the name of Brenta Morta, ‘ the 
Dead Bre-ula.' Tho cummunication between Padua and Venice is 
carried on by means of this canal, by which the lioats fmm the 
interior supply Venice with provisions. The whole course of the 
Brenta is nlMuit 100 miles. The Isuiks of the river below Padua were 
funiicrly embellished fi*r several miles with bjilendid ]silaccs awl 
pleasure-grounds of Venetian nublenieii. Many of these {Milaccs are 
now gone to decay. 

BRKNTFDllD, Midd1ese.v, a market-town, and the seat of a Poor- 
Law Union, is situated in 60 ' 29' N. lat., 0" 18' \V. long.; 7 miles IV. 
by S. from Hyde Park Uoruer. Tt is divided into Old and New Brent¬ 
ford by the river Brent, wliich here unites with the Tliomes. Old 
Breiitmrd is in the parish of Killing and hundred of Ossulstou ; New 
Breutfurd is in the parish of NcwBrentforilautl hundred of Elthome. 
The |Kipnlntinn of tiie town of Brentford in 1851 was 8870, of which 
New Brentford contained one-fonrth. The living of Old. Brentfonlis 
a perpetual (nirncy, that of New Brentford a vicaroge, in tiie arch¬ 
deaconry of Middlesex and diocese of London. Brentford roor-l.siw 
Union contains ten parishes and townships, witli an area of 21,14(1 
acres, and a ]>opulation in 18.51 of 41,30.5. 

Breutfurd is situated on the left hiuik of the Thames, on tho great 
western road from London. The town takes its name from a ford 
over tho Brent, whore that stream is now crossed hy a bridge. There 
was a bridge here at a vciy early period. In 1280 Kdwanl 1. grunted 
a toll for thnie years in aid of tlio bridge of ‘ Braynfnrd.’ The 
present bridge was built in 1824 ; it is a stone bridge of one arch. 
Brentford has little historical interest: what interest it bos arises 
chiefly from its two bkttles. In 1016 Edmund Ironsides having 
driven the Danes out of London follow'cd them to this place and 
defeated them hero with great slaughter. In 1642 Rupert gainci] a 
somewhat doubtful victory over the Parliamentarians under (kdond 
Hollis. I'he result of this encounter, which is generally known as the 
battle of Brantford, was however of much servit» in raising the spirits 
of the Royalists. 

From its situation Brentford is a groat thoroughfare, and has a con¬ 
siderable trade. Several manufactio i ■: are cnmeil on in the town and 
its vioinity. In Old Brantford is the extensive distilleiy of Booth and 
Co.; there ore also on aie brewery, a soap factory on a vety laige 
Hoale, gas-works, brick and tile works, saw-mills, and the works of the 
West London IVater-works Company, the chimney of which is about 
150 feet high. The company has roocntly erected in connection with 
the works a stand-pipe constructed of iron fianchus 9 feet in length, 
vriiich is earned up a height of 214 feet. Many of the inhubitratB 
are employed in market-gardens in tho neighbourhood. The druid 


Junction Canal joins the Brent a little below Hanwcll, and thus has 
commimication with the Thames at Brentford. A Imip-line coonects 
Brentford with the South-Western railway. Eilward 1. granted to 
Brentford a weekly market on Tuesday. It is still held on Uia samo 
day, and is chiefly for tlie sale of corn, pigs, and vegetables. Fairs 
are held on the 17th to tiio 19th of May, and on tho 12tii to tiio 14th 
of BepteiiiWr. 

Breutfoivl consists princi|ially of one long irregular and namiw 
street. The parish church of New Brentford ia a plaiu tniuk building, 
erected, except the tower, at the close of the last century, on tlie 
site of an oldor church. Thu chapel in Old Brentford, dedicated to 
St. George, is also a plain modern erection. The Baptists have a place 
of worsliip in New Brontfonl. In Old Brentford there are chapels 
for ludeixmdeuts, Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists. Tln-rn are 
National schools in New Brcutfonl, tuhl National, British, and Tiifiuit 
schools in Old Breiitfonl. 

For election purposes Brantforil is tho county-town of MidtUeaex. 
A joint-stock company has n'cently erected a town-hull ami market- 
house, a neat and uouiinodions structure of brick lUid stuiie. A 
ooiuity court is held here, 'riiere aro a saviiigs bank, a disiamsary, 
and a literary' and suiontiUc institute. An inn at the corner of the 
market-place, the Throe Pigeons, lias acqiiin d muiio celebrity from 
having been mentioned by suiuo of the dnunatists of the ago of 
Elizabeth and James. It was kept hy John Lowin, one of the 
original |ierformers of Bhakspero's plays. 'I’lio inn was pnrehascil by 
the company which built tho new town-hail, and was to liavu Imvii 
pulled down : but it for the time escupvil. Simi House, the splendid 
inansiuii of the Duke of Northumberliuul, is in the vicinity of Brent¬ 
ford ; as is also Osterley Park, tho seat of tlie Karl of Jersey; the 
grounds of both arc extensive, weIl-w<xMled, and very beautiful. A 
sulistantial stone bridge, erected in tiui lust coutury by Payiic, crosses 
the 'riiaiiies from Brcutfonl to Kcw. 

BRKN'rWODD, Essex, a village in the jinrish of Smith Would, and 
humlrcil of Uhaiford, is situiiteil on the road from IsiikIou to (.’lichiis- 
ford and Coluhcaier, in Si" 37' N. lat., U" 18' K. lung.; 11 miles S.W. 
from Chelmsford, 18 miles K.N.K. from Ijoiubui, Isdli by nsul and 
by the Eastern Counties railway, 'i'he population of the town of 
Breiitwuoil in 18.51 was 2205. The living of Breiitw'ood is a ]H>riM!t-uul 
cumy in the nrchdeaiionry of Essex ami diocese of UoehcsiiT. 

1*revioiin to Domesday Survey, tho manor of South Wnikl lieloiigeit 
to Widtlmm Abbey. The muiioiv of South Weidd niid Biviitwissl 
aro now in the possession ui tiio Tower family. The cliurch, errctisl 
within tiie last 20 ye.'iro, is a plain neat edifico; the old chu|H‘l, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Tlionios k Bccket, built in 1221, is now used as a Nutioiiiil 
Hchriul. In tho interior is a rude imi^ of h Kecket, carveil in wuoil. 
The Wesleyan Mcthotlists, liidepeiulcuts, and Roiiiau IkitliolicH have 
places of worshi]!. The Grammar schisil founded in 1557 provides a 
liberal cilucution for the suns of peraons residing within 3 miles of the 
school-house. The niiiiibcr of scholars in 1862 was 01. endowment 
yields alamt 12001. a year, out of which ten aims)Msople are siijipoi-ted. 
There is also a school connected with the Uoiiiaii Ikit Indie chajiel. 
The county asylum, an elegant building just completed, is situateil 
near the town. A school-house for the xsiiipcr chiidi'cii urShureditcIi 
parish is now being erected. 

Bitatwood consists chiefly of one iiiaiii street along tho higli road. 
The houses luv generally old, and invgiilarly built. The sitiintioii 
of the town is pleasant and hcaltliy. Niiiiicroiis goutl mansions 
have been built within the last few years in the iieighlKuirliood. 
Exrellcnt water is obtained from wells in the vicinity. Brick-making 
is caiTied on to some extent; there is also a brewery. Koine reiiiaiiis 
of Uie old prison and of the lowu-luill, in wliich tlie assizes wen* 
formerly held, are still existing, and are in tho hands of {wnsiiis who 
are bound to put them in reiHiir should the assizes be again held in 
Brentwood. A county court is hold in tho town. Tho market hehl 
on Thurwlay has boon of little inipurtancc for many years. Pairs are 
held in July and October for cattle. At Kouth Wealti are tracos of a 
cireular camp. Kouth Weald church is a Htructiire of great beauty 
and interest. Kouth Wcidd Park contains much excellent timber, niid 
nflbtvls many pleasing views. 

BRK'KCIA, a proviuce of Austrian Italy, is bounded N. by the 
Tyrol, K. by the Lake of Garda and tho provinco of Mantua, K. and 
S.W. by the proviuce of (.‘remona, and W. by the province of llergaiiio. 
The river Oglio and tho Lake of Isco, through whicii the Oglio passes, 
mark the boundary between Brescia and B^gaiuo. and also between 
Brescia and Cremona. 'I'lie province is .54 miles long from north to 
soutli, and its greatest breadth from the Lake of Oanla to the river 
(hclh* !■ aliout 83 milea 'fhu area is 1806 sqiiare miles, and tho popu- 
hitinn in 1851 was 356,225. 

The ti-n-itory, with regard to its surface and the nature of the soil, 
may be divided into three tracts: -1. Tho valleys and ninuiitains north 
of the town of Brescia, which are nigged and cold in winter; during 
tho rest of tiie yew great uiimlwni of slieop and cattle are fed here, 
and much choose is mode. 2. The west const of the Ijiike of Onrda, 
cali^l Riviera di Halo, which has a mild climate, and produces excel¬ 
lent' wine, oil, and fruit, in abundance. In this part tho properties 
uti small; the peasants are, properly speaking, ganienen. About 
12,000,000 of lemons, and 40,000 Iba. of laurcl-oil are imnually pro¬ 
duced hero. 3. The south part of tho province, which foirns imrt 
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of tho gmat jilain of Lofnlmrrly, and pnaliicoii cum, rico, Indian corn, 
flax, grasH, and a gi-cat quantity of mulberry-trcuii. Tho l»n.l in thia 
l*nrt of tho provinoo ia vary carefully and akilfully irrigated. 

All through the province olivo-oil ia pnxluced in leaa quantity than 
fonnerly, tlie olive being aiipplantod by the mulberry, tho produce of 
wliich is conatSint, while that of the olive ia abiindiuitonly in alternate 
yoara. Witltui the loat forty yuara tho ailk annually pmdiiciMl in 
Bruuoia luw increamai from 1,90(1,000 lbs. to above 3,000,000 Iba. and 
the quantity of oil has diminiahod from 400,000 Iba. to 180,000 lbs, 

Boaidoa the Oglio, which akirta tlic province of Breacia to tho woat 
and south, two rivers, tho Mella and tho Chiese, cross it from nortli 
to Houth, and drain the two principal valleys of its northom division. 
The Mella ontera the Oglio near Ostiano; tho Chiese enters it lielow 
(’aiiiieto. A canal iasiiea out of tho Chiese at Qavardo, piissea close 
to tho town of Jiri*scia, and enters tho (^liu above Canneto, wlionoo j 
the boats proceeci by the Oglio into tho I’o. A atontii'buat plies ' 
boUvoiin Riva and Jleai-iusono, at the two opposite oxtreiiiities of the I 
r.ake of Oonlii. j 

Tho pmvtnce ia ordinarily odminiatemd by a delegate, each district 
by a cnrnmiHaary, and^ each cutnmnno by a tnunicifial oiflucr coiled 
Pudetstk. For the militory there ia a commantlant at Breacia. For 
judicial puqaisea there iuhj civi4 criiniiial, and mercantilo courts, fiviiii 
whhth there ia an a[i{iea1 to the aiiiairior courts at Milan. The eccI(^ 
aiaatical jurisilietion ia veatod in the bishop of Brescia. Tiighor 
inatructioii ia affonlud by the Iiyocum and the gymnasium at Brescia, 
thogyiiinnsia of Diaienxaito and Snl6, the diuceaan gymnamnm and 
Hi'minary for clerical sliiduiita, besides a college and aeverul private 
cabihlialuneiits authoriaeil by tlie govenimeut. Female ci1iicsi.tion is 
given by the llrstiline nuns at Brescia, luid by the nuns of St. Francis 
lie Hiibis at Halo. For elomeutiu'y ediicalion tbero an; at least one 
boys' and one girla' school in each of tbo 235 c*.immunea into which 
tho pruvinen ia divided. 

Silk, liiion, paper, leather, woollon and coltou goods, flro-anus, and 
cutlery, am tho moat imimi'tiuit m.anufaclun*-a of the province. Thu 
iiiiiierals include iron (which ia found in the Vol Tronipia), copper, 
jasper, nlahnster, toiichstoiio; particles of gold am found in the Oglio. 

Tho pmviiiitc ia tnivcraeil by the railway and elcctrri-teliigraphic 
wima fmm Miliui to Venice, but theaectioii of the railroad tlintcmases 
Breaeia is not yet (I locuinher 1853) coinplotc<i. The telegni|>hin wires 
sweep round the hoiul of the A«lriatic fmui Venice to l.'’iliiie and 
Trieste, and theniX! to Vieiiiia. 

The pniviiitai of Broscia is divided inhi 17 diatricts and 235 com- 
Tiiiincs. Tint chief town is Brescia, which is iiotiml in the next 
article. | liiiKsciA.] Among the other towns the following are the 
most im|sirlant: Ha;/olino, a small phu-e, witli 3.500 inhahitants, iron¬ 
works, ami tan-ynnls, is 23 miles N. E. fmiii Bresena. Ctttlmnlolo, (i miles 
S.K. fiitio Brescia, is a market-town, with a population of -<.50(1. 
Vhiari, a town of MOUO inhabitants, is aituatoil on the high rn-ad and 
railw.-iy to Milan, 12 miles W. from Brescisi. it is a vrcll-huilt tovr’ii, 
with scvei-iil tihnrelios and several silk and silk-twist fuctories. Thent 
is a good tRule in silk and cotton gisnls ami in ruer silk. Tho town 
w;iH foi-inci-ly iinportoiit os a fortress; hut its <lefent!es are now gone 
to (Icciiy. Homo Jlomati ivimuns liave Ixteii fonml hero. Jh'nensanu, 

J I mill's E. by S. freiii Bn'seia, is sitiiatcil at the soutli-woitteru angle 
i>r the l.ngo di (i.anln, w’hiuh here forms a siiinll harbour for Ashing 
croft ami tho small steamers that ply on tho lake. The town is 
dtd'emled by an old isistlo built on a height above it.. It Inos a eon- 
siderable coiumcree in corn, Ash, Ac.., and nb<mt 3000 inhabitants. 
Htenmers ply to Uiva at the noi'thi'ni end of the lake. To the ea.st 
of the town lies tlio promontory of Heruiiuue, which, sumioiintcd by 
tho caitle built hy the Hcaligers, ami by the rem niia of an ancient 
Riini.ni palace (sometimes calloil the Villa of (.'atiilliis). fonns a ver}* 
be.autiful object fn;in the lake. The western shore lietwccn l.>escn/.ano 
and Halo abminds in iMsuitifnl and piotnresijuo scenery. J«rv. a siimll 
town with 2000 inhabit.-mts and extensive silk-works, is siliiatetl on 
tho southern shore of the beautiful lake of Isuo (which is named from 
it), at a distauci! of 10 miles X.W. from Itroscia. Leuo, a market- 
towiito the south of Brescia, n«ir the Mella, has 4000 inhabitants, 
who umnufactiiru silk, cottnii, and linen, hmato. Id inilos B. by H. 
from Brescia, and a few miles west from Descnxauo, is a walled town, 
dttfondtid also Ity a citailel. It is situated in a finu silk distriidi ami 
liiw 0000 inhabitants. The prinei|ml chiireli of Isniato is sunnonnteil 
by a noble dome. Montechaei, 12 miles S.K. from Bi'escia, on the left 
bnuk of tho Chiese, has several silk-throwing cstiiblishniciits and OQOc 
inhabitants. In the environs is tho plain of Monte Chari, in which 
military reviews are hold annually. IfrziHUovi, 20 miles S.\V. from 
Brescia, on tho loft Isuik of tho Oglio, is a place of some tiwle, w’itli 
4700 inhabitants. This town was formerly forttiietL Pontt-riitt, also 
on the left Imnk of tho Uglio, is 20 miles B. from Brosoia, Imving a 
opulation of above 5000. The town is defended by a oitadol, and 
ns soiiie traile in eom and wina The Oglio becomes navigable for 
Isigo bai^^at Pnntovioo. Borato, between Brescia and Chiari, lins 
5000 inhabitants and an old mined castle. Timber, wrought-silk, Ules, 
anil iromnongeiy, aro the chief articles of trade in the town, ^o, 
beautifully situated at the hood of the Bay of Bain, on inlet of the 
Isigo di Oorda, is 18 miles B.N.E. from Brosoia, and has about 5000 
inhabitants. The town is well bnil^ part of it on pilm. The town- 
hall, the church of lX)me, and the hospital aro tito chief buildinga 


Moimt Ban Borbdomoo rises aliova the town, and tiio neighbourhood 
ia all «ivered with plantatuins of olives, oranges, citrons, mulberries, 
wd nnes. Tho chief articles of traile are wiiio, raw-silk, fhiits, and 
bloflchdd lhi6n thready which ia fiunottrt all otot Ifady, Them are many 
smaller towns of between 2000 and 3000 inbabitonta each. 

BRECCIA (the Rfimim JSn^rta), the eapital of tho province of 
Brescia, is situated on the (larsa, in a plain lietwccii tho river Mela, 
or Mella, and the canal which joins the Chiese and tho Oglio, in 
45* 82^ N. lat., 10“ 13* h. long., and has, iiisluding the suburbs, 
40,000 inhabitants. The city (wliich is described us it cristcil before 
its late capture by the Austrians) is nearly srjiian;, surrounded by 
walls, about four miles in cirenit, and has a castle on a kill which h 
inclosed witliin tho walls in the north-east of tho town. It is a wl- 11- 
biiilt town, has many fine churches embellished with numerous pictures 
and frceooes by masters of tlie Vonctian school, and by Moretto and 
other native artists. The rotunda of the old cathwlral was erected by 
the Ijongokards in the 7th century. Tho new cathedral is a splendid 
building; it wn£> commenced in 1004, but the cupola was fliiished 
only in 1825. Thu dome of this church la the thi^ in sixe in Italy. 
The Broletto, or ancient Palace of the Republic, a vast brick structure, 
surmuniited by a deeply hattleuiented tower, and dating from the 
latter end of the 12tli century, fonns with the two catJuslmls one 
side of tlie Piaxisa ilel Broletto. In tho centre of the square is a statuu 
of an armed female, tho allegorical n^presentation of the city. Tho 
towii-hoiiBc, tile episcopal palace, and the palaces a.id picture galleries 
of tho nobility dcsiTvo lueiitiun. The public lilrnuy, founded Viy 
f (iinliiial Qiieriui, a former bishop of Brcsciii, contains UO,(i0O voluincrt 
and some nire manuscripts, including a copy of the UosiieU written in 
the 8th ouiitury. There are seveuty-two public fountains in tho streets 
I and squares, w'ltich aro snjiplieil with water from the hills in tin; 

' neighbourhood. Many ancient inscriptions and the remains of u 
haiulsonie tcm)ilo have Wen found at Brescia. 

Brescia is tbo sent of a bisbup, luid of the governor of tlie provinci'. 
There are a lyueutn, two gymuiisin, a collegu, a valuable library, and 
I several other educational l•stablildllncntH in the town, besides tlu! 
Atenco, a literary and scioutiiiu society wbicli publishes its transac¬ 
tions yearly, and has done much to illustrate llie aiitiquitie.s and 
artistio luoiiuuieiits with which this city abounds. There is also a 
handsome tlicatre, and uutsidi' of the biwn n l.arge building for the 
annuiil fair which begins on the 8th of August, and u cemetery (e.ampo 
siiuto), in which the tombs are placed in row’s one above the otlier 
I against tho walls. Brescia is an important miu’t for raw silk; it has 
j Considerable iron-works, and its innnufaL-tnre- of arms and cutlery are 
! cou.dilcrcil the best in Italy. It h.as also silk, liiieti, and paper fai:- 
■ t< tries, tauyanls. pajicr and oil-niills, and n Moute-<li-1*ift:i. 

Kri.\.in was founded by the (.'enoiiiunui Uauls, \vl: ise capital it was 
(Liv, V 3.5, xxxii. 3<i). With the rest of Tnuisi>adaiie ti.aiil it was 
subject to Rome, and under the empire it Wcaiue an opulcut and 
flourishing town. Augustus, it apjieaiv from inscriptions, settled a 
colony of citixeiis, not soldiers, in Hrixia, whJJt was hcitee styled 
‘Colonia Cirii-a Augusta.’ Attila .and his J Inns plundered Brixia in 
452, but it soon rucuvenxl from this disastnr, and siiliseipiendy 
I la'cauie the capital of one of the duchies of the Lombard kingdom, 
j Tho nneient remains at Brescia are uuuiereus. and the urchiteetural 
! fragments are nnnarkablo for breuty of design and skill of execution, 
j Tho most remarkable remains of buildings are those of a basilica, or 
I court-house, which iscalU'd how'ovora ‘Temple of Herenh’s;' portions 
j of the theatre; and some (.'orinthian columns, supfsisetl to have 
formed part of the forum. The cella of the so-cnllcil Temple of 
Hercules has lieeii converted into a museum, rich in ancient reiuains, 
and particularly valuable fur its culleidion of inscriptions, whieli 
i are either originals or fac-similcs let into Die walls. Aiuniig the 
ancient works in bnuize discovereil in Brescia is a celebrated statue 
of Victory. 

Brescia was taken by Charlemagne. In tlie middle ages it siifl'ercil 
much from the feuds botwcou the Uuelplis and Uliilieliiios. It siili- 
seiiiiently in 142(1 attached itself to the Kepublie of Venice, to which 
it lulhered with stcniifast fidelity in all its fortunes till 1 7l*(). It was 
stormed by llastoii dc Fnix, after an obstinate resistance by the 
Venetian ^rrisou. in 151'2, when it is said 4(>,(Hi0 iiihstbitanta of tlie 
city perished in the indi'U;riminatc slaughter that followed u)iou its 
' citpture by the French, to whose lawless rapacity, unrestraineil but. 
! and ferocious cruelty iiiuiu this uceasion, even Uie disinterested otui- 
. duct of Bayard formed but a feclle comiter]Miise. The French again 
took Brescia in 178(1, when they turned tho Broletto into a liarrark, 
I having first pbmilereil it of its works of art. At the peace of 1S15 
; Brescia, with the rest of North ItiUy. c-amo under .Viistrin. Bre^-ia 
> -hardly ever recovered from its sack b) Uostou <le Foix. It rerolUnl 
I against tho Austrians in the late insiin«cttonary moremeuts in Italy, 
and its ruin has been all but oompletod by the iNimbanlment ami 
storming which it sufifored from the Auatriaus under Marshal liaynan. 
Miu-ch 30, 1849. 

(Antiehi MonumnUi nuontmrnfe tcoperii ii, Bififia, Breseia, 1>2'.i: 
(tuitla per In CittA di Brtteia ; Macgn^ir, 

BRKBLAU, a luge city at the couflueiice of the tihlnu *11111 tho 
Oiler, tho capital of tho IVnsslon pro%’inco of Silesia, stamls in .51’ 7' 

! X. lat., 17" 4' E. long., 220 miles S.K. from Berlin by tho Berlin suni 
Vienna rnih'oad, and has a population of 110,0Ud. It has tlie form 
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of an ohlong. Thu ot'ntral, part of the town containa the I 
uarket-placii, from which the four main Rtrouta branch on to 
the four iiriucipal gate*. The auhurba, eeparated by the Ohlau, but 
cnniipctvd with the city by six large and aeveral smaUer bridgoH, arc j 
deiiuiiiiuatod the ' Outer Town/ In contrailiatiiiction to the central 
part, which ia oidlod the * New Town/ Tlio regularity and width of 
the strccta, the bron*! fronta and handsome elevation of the houses, 
give the town a cheerful appearance, which is in contrast with the 
iiitissivo and more sombre osfHH.'t of the churches and public buildings. 
There are three suburbs on the same side of the Oder os the now 
town ; a broatl ditch crosseil by a cast-iron bridge iu interposed 
between them. On the north side of lireslaii lie four oilier suburbs, 
built on two islands formed by arms of the Oder, aud connected with 
the New Town by several bridgi«a Tbc greater pait of the town is 
ctioirolcd by an am'ccable promenade, whicli is ornamented witli trees 
and sbrnlM. In Blilcher 8c}uarc, which used to be called tho Salaring, 
the Kxfiliiingc-buiUliiigs arc erected. A brotiae statue of BHiolicr, 
resting upon a peilestal of gnuiito, stands in tliis square. The forti¬ 
fications of Breslau, which caused it to be besieged in 1741,1757,17tl0, 
and 180H, were dcinolisbcd. in 1813 and 1814. 

Breslau contains thirty-two churches and one syiingoguc. The 
cathudml church, erected in the 12th century, is highly ducurateil in 
the interior, and contains sevcutcen side chapels. The church of 
the Holy Cross, erected by Duke ITeniy lY., duke of Silesia, in 12S8, 
is iu the shape of a cross, and stands uiion a subtenuncan church of 
the same shape and dimensions. It coutains the moiiiimeiit of Henry 
and a bronse relief of .lohu of Brcshiu, by Vischer. Among the 
other romai'kablo churches arc tho church of Ht. ATaty on Sand 
Island; St. Dorothea's, the loftiest church in Broslau; and the chief 
l‘rotestaut chuivh, called St. Klizabctli's, the stcqile of which is 3tl4 
foet high. The public buildings of tlio tua’n arc numerous. The 
Giiildmill, cn*ctud iu the 14th cciiliiry. contains the hiill, where the 
national diets formerly held tlieir sittings. It is situated on the 
l*arailH, the finest Hi|iiaro in Breslau. Among tho other jiublic build¬ 
ings are—the government house ; the conits of justice ; the public 
library in tho Sand suburb; the Roman Catholic gymnasium ; the 
episcopal imloce near the cathedral; the arsenal; the burg, once an j 
imperial palace; and tlio university buildings. The university ivas , 
founded by Leopold I. in 1702 for the two fiiculties of divinity and ^ 
philosophy. Two more faculties, for law and medicine, iverc added 
in 1811, when the university of Frankfurt on-the-Uder was incorpu 
raUsl with it. Tho library coutoiits upwards of 1U(),000 volninos. 
Tho Prutestiuits have tlin*e gymnasia here; the tlatholics have a 
royal gyuuiasium and a theological college. Thu Jen's hare a gooil 
school, foiindc<l in 1700, and another of an inferior kind. Breslau 
likewise {lossessus a school of oits; a school of architecture; and a 
vast number of other schools and charitable institutions, among which 
must lie mentioned tho n.-ivluiiis for the blind and fur deaf-mutes, the 
Silesian literary anti scientific society; several public libraries; 
viuiuus ctillections of cuius and works of art; ami several bos^iitals 
and iiifiriuarie.-i. 'I'he town is tho seat of a royal mint and bank, and 
has a head department of mines, and other cstahlishTnents incidental 
to its character as the centre of provincial government. There is a 
theatre and opera-house, and several musical societies. 

The central positiou of Breslau among the nuuiufacturing districts 
of Silesia, its facilities for trade by means of internal navigation, and 
by railnaidB which u'mncct it with Vienna, I’nq'ue, Dresden, Cracow, 
W'arsaw, Leipzig, Himover, Hamburg, Berlin, and Stettin, render it 
one of the most thriving manufacturing and commercial cities of 
(lormany. Wo believe that a railway is iirojcclod to connect Breslau 
with Posen, and thus give it readier coiniuunicntion with the harbours 
of Stettin, Danzqti "'>>d Kbnigsberg. Breslau is an cntrep6t fur tho 
tine and coarse woollens, cottons,linens, silks, hanlwares, glass, wools, 
hemp and flax of Silesia; fur tho wines of Hungary, and all kimls of 
colonial produce. Tho oxen of the Ukraine and Moldavia, the corn 
and cattle of Silesia, and the produce of its own distilleries, taiiyardi^ 
type-foundries, and all those niumifactiires which it has in common 
ivith other laigo towns, find a regular sale at Breslau. Four fairs are 
held iu the }'ear, those for wool are held in tho early part of .Tunc and 
October. The average quantity of wwil sold at tho June fair* amounts 
to 7,000,000 lbs. [SiLESta.] 

Stein, Oriiffrnjihie ; Mnegregor, SfnHxtirs.) 

BRKSSK, a district in the foiiuer province of BouTgugiie iu France. 
It was buut^tsl N. by the ducliy of Boutgogiio and Franehe-Comttf, 
K. by Bugey, S. by the llhiiiiu which divided it from Dauphin^, ami 
W. by L 3 'onimis and tho Saone. Rresse now forms jiart of the depart¬ 
ment of AIX. Bonrg u'as its chief tua-n. 

BREST, a town in the department of FiiiistAro in Franco, ami one 
of the great naval stations of tliat empire, stands on the Poiifelfl, in 
48" 23' N. lat., 4“ 294' W. long., at a distaiice of 370 miles W. from 
Paris, and lias a population of 48,225. It lies on the north side of a 
deep bay colled the Road of Brest, laml-locked, and entered by a 
narrow chaimol called Tsi Goulet. 

The town is of triangular form. Tho Penfcid entei-s tho town near 
the northon angle of the walls, and piuwts through it into tho road¬ 
stead with a winding course, dividing the town into two ports—tiiat 
on the left bank being called Brest, that on tike right bank Rocouv- 
ranee. In Brwt^ just at the point whore the river fdls into the road- 
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stcoci, and placed so as to command the entrance to tlie |xii^ is tlie 
castle, tho strength of whiuh is very much owing to its situation. 
The whole town is strongly fortified The site of Brest is vor^ 
uneven. So steep is tho declivity in some parts that tho communt- 
oatioii is made by means of steps, and tho gardens of some of the 
houses arc on a level with the fifth story of others. Tho streets in 
the higlior ptirts of tho town aro winding and stoop. In lloooiivrance 
mmlern houses aro rapidly supenicidiiig the odiflocs of former times. 

BrtMt is a fortress and navid station of the first class. Provioiis to 
tho timo of Louis XIV. it was a land-fortress nieroly; but Canlinnl 
Kiclielieu, perciuviug its iin|iortAuce ns a naval station, caused mnga- 
sslncs to be built end fortifientions to be eroctotl to dofeml the harbour. 
Louis XJiY. afterwards estnblislictl the great aiticnnl. All the prin¬ 
cipal buildings of the town, except tbo churches of Hti-Tiouis and 
Sti'Hauvenr, aro connected with the defence of tlie place, or ara con¬ 
structed fur tho purjMisos of tho Fimich unv^*. 'i'horo arc liiindsomn 
quays, ship-buiidiiig j'ards, extensive Hlura-houscs, rojie-walks, and 
Iniinracks; also a building eallod ]jC Bngne, for the rocepiioii of tho 
convicts who aro sciitoucod to Uio galleys. This last-Tnentionod 
liiiUditig is on tlie summit of a hill, and large enough for 4000 con¬ 
victs. The voidoiis cstablishiucutM for the navy occupy nearly the 
whole of tho jsirt. Brest has a iNit-aiiic ganlcn, a marina library, an 
uliMirvatory, and a museum of natural liisUiry. It is the sent of a 
maritime prefect, has schisils of medicine, iiuvigation, luid iiiiiriiio 
ciigiuecring, tribunals of first instance and of comnieroe. A naval 
school is cstablisheii on boanl a vossol in tho harlHinr. SehiNils of 
naval artillery, engineering, hydrogi'aphy, luul ilmwing, nud a hcIkmiI 
fur tho instruction of miilshipmou, are aitaclied to tlio jiori. 

Tho bay or road of Brest is the ancient HrimU) Purtus. It is 
perhaps one of tho finest natural liarbours in the world. Tho ]iassnge 
Le Goulet by which it is eiitunsl is losef tliaii a iiiilc iu width, but 
withui thcro is room for 50U vo-isels of the liuo. 'The harbour is difii- 
cult of access in foul weather; tho const of Brotugno on either side 
of tho entrance is roek-boimd, and frequently fogs ivuiler the lights of 
IViimai'ct and Uucsstiut, by which tho harbour is iinulc, to iliMappcar. 
Steamers have to Hlackcii pace on ap]iroachiiig tho eiitraiico. The 
imssago is defended bj' formidable furtiticatious on Isith sides. At 
its entrance, oii the Point Si.-Alattbiou, tlicre is a ligbtbouso with a 
revolving li^t which is cclipsod cvoi'y Imlf niiiinte. Its height is 
177 foot above the sea, and it Htaiids in 48" 2U' N. lat., 4" 47" W. 
long. The road iniij' lie cunsiderad ns tlio uistuary of several siiiall 
streams which flow into it, none of which however are of anj' iin]iurt- 
nuce except the Aulnc or river of (.'liAteanlin, wliicli forms part of tlio 
system of inland navigation cuniiectiiig Brost with Nantes, 'i'he com¬ 
merce of Brost is nliiiost ciitirolj’ coafiiiod to tho victnalling of the 
navy. A project has bes>n long eutei'taincd of forming a eomiiieroiiil 
port here, tlicrc heiiig no hnrlioiir of that kind between Nantes and 
Havre. As a port of construction, and as a scliool for the navy, 
Brost ranks before both Toulon andtfiiurlioiiig; but in imimrtniice of 
sitiisitiou and in accessibility it is very far stirpassud by citlier. A 
railway is about to be ooiistructcd from Iteniies through Lorieiit to 
Brest which will camncct the town aud harlHiur with Paris and tho 
general luilwa^' system of Franoo. 

{IHrtionvairr de la France, Parish, 1845; Balbi's ( St'Wfrajihic.) 

JIIIETAGNE, or Hrittany, one of the provinces intii which Franco 
was divided before the rovoliitiun, was iKiiindcd X. by tho English 
C'hauuel, AV. and S.\V. by tho Ocean ami the liny of Biscay, .S. and 
E. by the provinces of Poitou, Aiijuu, Maine, aud XoriiianUic. Its 
coast-lino, which was above 5U0 miles in length, nnd iiidciited wiUi 
numerous baj's and liarboum, extended from the mouth of the 
(^iiiesnon on the confines of Nomandie to the mouth of ^e river 
Boulogne, whioU flowing through tho Lake of Graiidliou falls into 
tho Bay of Biscay opposite tho Isle of Noirmoutior, dividing Bratagno 
from Poitou. The greatest length of the province from south-east 
to north-west was 2U5 miles; its greatest breadth at right angles to 
its length 105 miles; and its area amounted to 13,085 square miles. 

A long range of moimtsins, called Mduoit, runs parallel to tho 
northern coast, and tenniiiatos in the western {lart of the peninsula. 
Tho prindpul rivers of the proviiico rise iu this ch-iiu. Those which 
run iiorUi into tho Eiujlish Channel have a short course; tho chief of 
these aro the Coiinsmm, before meiitionoil; tiie Banco, which falls in 
at Hti-Malo; and tho Trienx, which enters the sea at Paimpol. To 
the south of the chain aro tho Aulne, calhul in tho lower part of its 
course the rivor of Chatcauliii, whiuh falls into tho harbour of Brest; 
the Blavct, which forms tho harbour of- Loriout and enters tlie Bay 
of Biscay at Port-Louis; tho Vilaine, which joined by the Hie and 
.several smaller stroaiiui enters tlio sea opiHtsite Bolle-lle a little below 
I liocho-Bernard. 'The south of tho prm iuco is traversed Iqr the f joire. 
All these are tide rivers and navigable. 

The soil of the provinoo is fertile along the const; but a great 
piU'l of tho interior in covered with mountains, heaths^ and forests. 
Corn snfficiunt for the home consumption is grown. Very little wine 
is produced, the common beverage beinj; older. Flax and hemp aro 
extensively cultivated. Lead, iron, antimony, coal, and marble are 
found. Among the manufuoturoa of Bretagne linen and sailcloth 
aro tho most important. The number of harbours along the seaboard 
afford great facilities for carrying on an important coasting trade, 
which oonsists prindpally of wine, brandy, fish, lalt^ cattle, butter 
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Mill the o^r mduHtrhU, miueral, und agriuultiiral iinKluotB of tlie 
proy mce. The langimge of the inhabitante m a dialect of the aodent 
Cdtio, corruptoil of conrao by a mixturo of French words. Tho 
proviiioe now fonns the departmcntH of CfiTKS nu Nord, FrNisThRX, 
lLLK-JST-Vii.AisrB, LoTRB Ink&iiikubk, and Morbihax, under which 
heads its pi-cseiit state will be more fully described. 

Bretagne wtu divided into llante-Bi'otagno and Basse-Bretagne, the 
mpitals of which were respectively Reniies and Vaunes. Before tlie 
first revolution it had a local pnrlmmeiit or asHonibly of i^tes. The 
states consisted—Ist, of tho borons, who wore ten in nuinoer, and the 
gentry; 2nd, of the clergy, w-ho were represented by the heads of the 
Bovcrul orders; and 3rd, of the tien flat, at third estate, which was 
composeil of the deputies retunied by 41 towns. The states met 
every second year at Keiinos, Nantes, and St.'Brieuo, dteniatoly. 

Bi'etague was an early seat of the Druidical superstition, and 
contains some vast inoniimonts at Comae and elsewhere, which 
tr^ition represents os consecrated t<i tho purposes of tikis ancient 
religion. Invasions of Bretagne from the British Islands or of the 
Uiiands frotn _ Bretagne, figure iu the aocoiints of tho early historians, 
or troilitioiis of ancient times; but little or nothing certain seems 
to have been known before tho time of Caisar's invasion of (laiiL 

At that time the states along tho coast from the Heexnana (Seine) 
to tlie Uanimiia (Garonne) luul the general epithet of Armorica, fhim 
the Celtic wonls Ar mor, * on the sea.' The cniof tribes who inhabited 
Armorica wero the Venoti, a powerful maritime ]ieople, who made a 
galliuit iliough ineftbctual stmd against tho Romans under Julius 
Cicsar (‘ Iteli. Gall.’ iiL 7-16), and whose name is retained in Vannes; 
the Usismii, who dwelt in the western |)art of the peninsula; tho 
Rcduiics, whoso name appears iu Rddoii and Kcnnea; the CuricMO- 
lites, who occupied the present diocese of 8t.-Brieuc, and the Namnetes 
in the south, whoso name remains in NantiM. Under tho Roman 
empim Armorica fomied pari of Gallia Ijiigtiunensis, but one or two 
revolts served to show tiint their love of freedom was unsubdued, 
though thoir want of success only riveted their chains the faster. 

In 264 an emigration is said to have taken place frimi the islMid of 
Britain, then harassed by tlie Saxons, and that tho emperor Con- 
atautius Chlorus gave them lands iu Armorica. M. Dam however 
(‘ Hist, do Bretagne,' Paris, 1626) places the emigration in 883, when 
Maximus, dioseu emperor by tho legions in Britain, passed over into 
Gaul to dethrone Qratiaii. It is aaid that ho then took with him a 
considerable foixM of native Britona, who, under their leader, Conan, 
wero able after tlie defeat of Maximus to retain puHsessiou of 
Armorica which he had beatowMl <in them. When the further decay 
of the eiiipiro left the remoter provinces in the possession of inde- 
pendeiux!, the A nnoricans were released from the subjection iu which 
they had been hold ; and in the year 4iy theJtomaUH recognised ns 
tlieir allies those who liad lately bocu their subjects, (^nan appears 
t«> have ruled liis states in |ienco and with oonaiderablo ability till 
the year 421, when he died. He is usually dcsignatcil Comui 
Meriodcc, the latter nama siguifying, according to some, * great king.' 
Ills su^'HHurs are said to have borne the title of king till the time 
of Alain 11., iu tho 7th oentury. In opposition to this histmy tliero 
are writers who deny that any immigration of the insular Britons 
into Amioriisi took {dneo until the comiiienccment of tlie 6th century, 
when the pi’^sura of the Saxons forccil the iiuhap))y islanders ti 
abandon tiieir native si>ata and retire, amne to the western side of 
tlie island, ('ornwall, Wales, &c., and others beyond sea into Armorica. 

If amidst these conflicting stiiteinents we may vcutiiro t«i give our 
own coiijocturo, wo should say tliat the account given by Dam, 
though perhaps a distorted ro^ircseiitation of facts, is nut without 
foundaiioii. A colony of tliis kind was much more likely to influence 
the laiiguaga and customs of the district in arliich tliey settlml, tha»i 
a number of miserable exiles escaping from the prossure of horborian 
invaders, and finding thoir way as they could to a pliua) of rofugu 
in a foreign land. This inflisiun t»f a military population serves also 
to luxsiuut for the rise of a free state iu Armorica, upon the decay 
of the^ Roman twwor, while the rest of Gaul tamely bowed to the 
yoke either of tiieir Unman masti'rs or their biwbarian invaders. Tht 
r^ity of Conan’s existence wo see no just reason to doubt; and 
without placing implicit credence in the lists which the Breton writers 
funiish, we aro led by tho langiiiigo of Gregory of 'fours, and by 
other ^timony brought forwoM by Dam, to admit- tliat several 
lUcxiMdmg chieftains, and perhaps Cunan himself, took tho title 
of kuig. 

With Alain^II., flflO, os noiflcod above, tho title of king ceased; and 
Bro^gne, dividt^ into a number of principalities, becaiuo again 
subj^ to the Frwk^ about 800, during the reign of Charlemagne. 
In the troubles of the following period, the kingdom of Bretagne 
was once more revived by Nomonod (824-861), who hod been nomi- 
Vannes, by Louis le Debonnoiro, son and siiccesaor 
of Charlemagne, and had revolted firom Charles le Chauve. Erispoe, 
tile son of Nomenod (651-867) acknowledged tho supremacy of 
Chariea, but maintained his kingly title. Civil dissenuone among 
me Bretons themselves led to the extinction of tiiis kingdom in 874. 
^e country was divided into the counties of Vannes, 

^moi^le (Cornwall), and other portions; and civil discord between 
the ralers of tho potty states thus foniiMt conspired with tlio 
invasion of tho Koruimen or Norauuis to aiflict tho country. Till; 
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right of fHiveroigiity, claimed by the kings of France, was conveyed 
to the Northmen by Charles the Simple, when he ceded to them tho 
country afterwards known as Normandie, iu 912. dukes of 

Normandie thus became the fewlal Huperiors of the mien of 
Bretagne^ and themselves did homage for this province as well as fur 
Nontiaiidio to the kings of France. This ccMsion was the cause of 
long and bloody wan between tbe people of tbe two provinec s, fur 
the Brutons stmggleil fiercely a^inrt the liarlMirians, to wliose * 
supremacy they wero tiiua arbitiarily consigned. They seem 
however at lost to have admowledged the dukes of Normandie as 
suseroins. 

In 992, Qeoffroi, count of Rennes, assumed the title of Duke of 
Bretagne. Alain, liia son, second duke of Bretagne, was, from the 
oar 1036 to his death in 1040, the faithful guardiiui of tho child- 
ood of William the Bastard (afterwanta the Coutpierorl, duke of 
Normandie, and sevend Bretonlords accompanied William into England 
in 1066. In 1148 a disputed succession led to the dismemberment 
uf Bretagne, and to a civil war, in which the kings of England (Henry 
II.) and Fmnce (Louis VJI. Me Jeune*} took pari. The marriage of 
Constance, daughter of one of the claunpiits, with Geofi'roi, sou of 
Henry II., added the duchy of Bretagne to the already vast p<Mse8sinns 
of the house of Plantagenei. On tho death or murder of Prhice 
Arthur, in 1203, Normandie was declared to bo confiscated, and was 
seized by l*bilippe Auguste, the French lung, and Bretagne thus 
became bumetliately a fief of tbe French crown. Tho duchy came 
to Allix, daughter of Constance, by Iiit third husliand. Gut dc 
Thoiiars; and in her right to I'ierre do Dreux, a younger branch of 
the royal family of France, to whom she a'as inamed in 1212. 

Pierre de Dreux, a restless and ambitious prince, reigned from 
1213 to 1237; first as duke in right of his wife, and then, u|Ktn her 
death (in or near 1219), as guaidian to his son, a minor. In 1237 he 
abdicated bis |xiwcr as guardian of his sun, and was iutnwted by 
the pope with tho conduct of an exjiedition against tbe infidels 
beyond si*n : in 1248 he accompanied St. T.ouis in his cnisadc against 
wonndcxl and taken prisoner at the battle of Miuisoura. 
He died on his jtassage imek to' Euro{>n in 1250. 

The histoi-y of the dukes, Jean I. (1237-1286), Jean II. (1286- 
130.6), Artnr II. (130.6-1312), and Jean III. (1312-1341), presents few 
incidents of moment; but the death of the last-named prince 
brought oil the dispute for the succession to the duchy between Ji-un 
do Montfort and Charles dc Blois, and led to the war which fonns 
so imjMirtant an episcsle iu the wars of England and France under 
Edward HI. of England and tho kings of France of the house of 
Valois. Jean III. left no children ; he had two brothers—or rather 
one brother, Gul, csiunt of Peiitlii6vro, who died Iwfore him, and one 
hidf-brothcr, tho aliovc-mentioiied Jean de ilontfort, who iiiimctiiatriy 
upon the death of Jean Hi. took iiosseadon of the duchy. Charles 
dc Blois claimed in right of hia a-ife, who a-as daughter and heirt'ss 
of Giii, and the decision was referred to tho kitig of France os suzerain. 
'The case was argued before a court of tho poors and grandees of the 
kingilom. Montfort, who ha<l rotison to fear an unfavourable decision, 
fled secretly from Paris; and a decree of the king deciaret! Charles de 
Blois duke of Bretagne. Moutfoi-t immediately sought tbe proteetiuu 
of the king of Eiiglwd, who willingly gave him his support: and by 
a singular concuiTeuct! Edwanl Ill., a-ho claimed the crown of Franco 
through a female, supported Montfort against a female claim; while 
Philippe VI., the actual isissessur i>f the crown of France, whose right 
rcstcil uimn the exclusion of females from the succession, supported 
a female in her claim to the ducal coronet of Bretagne. But interest 
and ambition little regard such inconsistencies. 

Tlie war had nearly been concludml at its very eommenceiuent. 
The army of Charles de Blois iiivcsted Nantes in 1341, in which Jean 
de Moiitfoi’t was. and throwing into the city the beads of thirty 
Breton prisoners of the Montfort party, so frightened the townsmen 
that they opciieil their gates, and Jeon was taken, carried to Paris, 
and shut up in the tower of tho Louvre. Jeauue of IHanders, countess 
of Montfort, was at Rennes whuii she hcaid of her husliaiid'a capti¬ 
vity : with matchless coiirngo she rc-aniuiated her husband's partisans, 
raised troops, acqniroil nunteroua other partisans by fair speeches, 
promises, and gifts, and throwing herself into Hennebon, a town on 
tho river Blavet not far fniiii tho eoaat, awaited tho succours which 
she expected frmii England. 

l7]>on tho departuro of the countcM from Rennes that place was 
invested by the troops of Charlc'' de Blois and surrender^ by the 
townsmen, and the victorious army advanced to Hennebon, hoping 
by tho capture of the countess uiid her son (a cliild of thn-e years of 
age) to settle the matter. But they found this no easy task ;* Jeauue 
nttackoil vigorously by the besieging army, and having to counteract 
vmhin tho town the iutriguoa of the bishop of LJou, who wished to 
persuade the townamen to aiirrender, defended heraelf with undauuteil 
courage. In a sally ‘during a fierce assault ahe entered tbe hostile 
camp, set tho tents on fire, and, being unable to re-enter H^.mm-bou 
tot>k refuge in tiie neighbouring town of Auray, recrnite«f her forces, 
and again made her way into Hennebon. liie siege continu<><i, the 
bishop of I<i5on exhorted to snnvnder, and the heroic e<uintcss could 
only obtain of her now dispirited mildiera a proiidse to bold out for 
three days longer. Two days jiassed awnv: on llic tliiril ilu- lH*sieg«.'rs 
wero seen preparing for a last assault when the English tU-ct hove in 
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niglit, the valiniit Sir AValtor Mnnny landed at the head of the 
relieving foii-e, hihI linviug Inirned the machines of the lioHi«'gon*, 
entered llie ♦■••wii. “ Whoever then mwthe coiintefv^” Haya Fiwi>«iu*t, 
"oinuo ilitwii fiMin the ua^itle and kina Sir Walter Miiuiiy tuid hia 
coin]XIIIioiia, une after tlio other two or Uiito tiim-a, might well aay 
timt nho wiw u valiant lady." The aiogu was forlliwitli raiseil. 

A neiuiul attack upon Roiinelxm marked the year l:i 1*2. Bnfoiv 
the end of the year the coimteaa of Moiitfort cimssihI tlio aea into 
Knglaud to beg further auccunm, niid was i-ctiiriiing with a licet of 4ii 
vesaela, when near Guernsey she fell in with a Freneh fleet of 2*2 givat 
Mhi|M manned with Genoese sennieii, and having on boaivl 1000 men 
at arms under the orders of (''liarles do illois himself. The battlo was 
terminated by u tempest which se]Kii'Atetl the fleets, but four English 
ahijiMi wore taken. The ci>iiiitc.s.s landed with her reinforeementM, ninl 
the kings of England and Franco arrived in Ihvtagne with hostile 
forces; but early in the year 134:1 a suspension of arms lietwoen the 
two potent-itos was ngivH*d on, mid the Ihvhuis ahme, with some iner- 
counrios, weiv left to carry on the war. In 134-1 the ^bmtfort jiarty 
was stiviigtheiuMl by the severity of the king of France, who, without 
form of trial, ]>ut to death a Itn'tiin lonl. Olivier ile C'lisson, on a 
charge of traitoivuisly forming nn ulliau(.*c with England. Thu wrlovv 
of Clissoii, on hearing of this, gathered somu troops, surprised a castle 
hold by the friemls of (Mtarics do Blois, and distinguished herself by 
her exploits in a war in which, more than in any other, women 
emulated the warlike fame and cuuiiige of men. 

Tn 13 IS Jeon dc Moutfort maiiagotl to escii]io fr.mi the Louvra, after 
a confinement of tliree years, llu lauded in England, did liom.tgu to 
Edward as his stizersiiti, obbiineil aid and returned to Kretagno. Hu 
died however shortly after, and the riglits of his son, a mei'e child, 
were bravely sustained by the Countess .Ie..iiiii‘. 

In 1347 V'harles de Ulois, who hod bcsioi^ Roche Derrion near 
Trrgnier, was snrprisiMl anil taken prisoni r by an inferior Viody of 
English trooiM. His wife, .Jeuiiiie do IViithierre, snstaiiiod his cause 
with u valour ei]ual to that of the Conntcsr- of Moutfort. and the hatred 
of the Bretons for Uie English iiuluccil many of them to embmeo her 
party. In 135(i Cliarles recovered liislibcrty by raiis<>Tii, and renewed 
the war, which wiis carried on fur seven yciirs longer, during whieli 
no decisive action took place. In the young eoo’ic tie Moiitfuit 
attained his majority, and did homage for tbu duchy of Bretagne to 
his irowerfiil [•I'ntector the king of 1-higland. in 13ii3 (Charles dc Blois 
and Jean de Moutfort signed a treaty by which Ilnittigne was to be 
lUvided into two {xirts, having lloniies ami ^Cantus for their respoctivi* 
capitals; but the n*proaehoM of liis wife, .leanne i>f Pentbievn.*, who 
told him that she luul marri'-d him tu defend her inlieritaiice, not to 
yield up half of it, determined Charles tn bmik it. The following 
year witnessed the docisivu battle of Anrai, in which Moutfort, 
Chandos, and Olivior de ClisKcui overthrew the army of Charles ile 
Blois, though he was aiilcd by the bravery and .skill of the celebrated 
Bi'rtrand dii Guesclin. Charles de Blois himself fell in the action, 
and thetn>aty of tJner.andc in IJd.'i seeuivil the duchy of Crctrigue to 
the house of Moutfort. 

Altliough Juau dc ^lontfoi't tJeari lY.) h.ad no competitor for the 
duchy, his possession of it was neither quiet nor imints.-iTuptc;d. His 
own violent disposition pn’cluded repoae. The course jiointed out to 
him by the gnilitiiile diii* to England for [xist services ami bis jircseiit 
duty of iideUty tu Franco was neutrality ; but tin; duke went beyond 
this; he formed iin allianee with the Eiiglisli, which necessarily <lrt*w 
down iqHUi lino llio iiostiiity of France, while ids jiberality to the 
English individually disgusted tlic barims, iiiid the admission of 
English garrisons alienated the Uiwiis of his duchy. Ho iiiuinvllfd 
with Clisson, who soon iiftisr left his perviec for that of the Freiieii 
king. A French army iiinler I)u Giittscliii, now consbible of France, 
himself a Brclmi, enteivd ISrcta-rno in 137it, and the duke a1iaridonc«i 
by his subjects was obliged tu take refuge in Englaml. Tn 1373 be 
returned, Imt nut finding any support again i-cUnMl to EtigJauiL The 
duchy was ilecdarec] to bo eonliseated; but a violation of the ini 1 
pendence of the Bretons, aiul an uttsuiqit to ostablisli the ‘ gabelle,' 
or salt-tax, caustsl tho noal of the duke in 1380, and after a distiirlH*d 
raign, ill which his cpiari'cl with Olivier de Clissoii forms a 2 >rondneiit 
featui'e, .lisin de Moutfort dicfl in 13hP. 

•lean V., suii of tho iutc duke, came to tho duchy ii minor. He 
had licen married while yet a ehilJ to a daughter of the French king, 
Charles VI., luul upun attaining lil-s majority was involved in tlmt 
perplexeil hch-iic of distiirbaiua; which marked the reign of the 
unhappy maniac. Though fn-quciilly changing sides in tlic unhappy 
contests w'hich followeil, he )ir-.>served Bretagne fruiii w’lir until the 
year 142.'>-2fl, when it was jm-tly r.ivaged by tho Duke of Bedford, 
regent of France for tho English party, who was ouriiged at Jean for 
having deserted the English inti>rest fur that of tho Dauphin, lii 
1430 he was ensnared and bikcii pri-oucr by the Count of Peuthihvrc 
and his brothers, priinws of tlie house of Blois, grandsons of that 
CUawn who luul himself ijeen cntrsqii.cd in a oimiiar inaniier by the 
'ate duke. Jean obtained however his reloone, mid the event IikI in 
ita oonsequeuces to the ruin of the house of Blois. In the* year 144*2 
Jean V. died. 

Jean V. was sucoeeihvl by bis son, Kranvois L, and he by Pierre IT. 
and Artur 111., whose historiisi pivseiit few points of iiitomst. Pieri'e 
II. heldtlte ducliy frmii liSU tu I4e7; Arlni* 111. fiMin 1157 to 1453. 


Tho first ]>art of tho long ducal reign of Finnyois II. (1458-1438) 
ooincideil with tho reign of the astiito Louis XI., whoso desiiio of 
repressing the cnorraous power of tho groat feudal nobles Iwl him 
into frctpicnt disputes and coutesta In 14(15 Francois enteml intt> 
the confeiluiney of the nobles against tho king, kuow'ii by tho title of 
• Tho Ijixigiie Ilf tho Public GoimI.’ Tlie Bretons were too slow in 
their movements to take ]>nrt in tho battle of MoutUidry, but they 
assisted in the b1ock.adc of Paris and took Puutuise luul Evroitx. In 
1488 Fraui,-nis allied liimself with Maxiiniliun, king of tho Kiiiiians, 
'..*ho luul lAairied the lieiross (since dead) of the lute Duke of Bour¬ 
gogne ; with the king and tpieen of Navan'o; the dukes of Lomuui, 
Orli5:uis (heir pi-i’siuiiptivo to tho tliroiie of Franee, and nflerwiinls 
Louis XII.), Foix, mid others, for mutual proteiition iind snp]>ort 
against the court of France, vvhicii was now direeteil by Anne, liuly 
of Beaiyen, iliniglitcr of Louis XL, and guaniiou of her young 
brother the king Charles VI11. This led in 1487 tu tlio iiirosioti of 
Bivlagiio by tho Fiviieh. Henry VII. of England, who hiul in his 
adversity resided for soiuo time in Bretagne, did not interfere in 
lime : the occasion seemed favourable for annexing Bretagne to 
France, the king of which country laid claim to tlio duchy by virtue 
of the rights of the hoiiso of Blois, whieh Tiouis XI. luul lung since 
purclmseii. Nantes was attacked; but the lavndera were repulsed. 
In 1488 a battle 1**118 fought at St.-Aubin do Cormier lH*twenu tlie 
French iiriiiy imder T^a Trenioiiille and tlio Bretons and their allies, 
English. Germans, Gascons, and Sjxuiiiirds : the latter were dofeateil 
with loss, and the Dnko of Crleuus was token prisoner on the tield. 
A tivaty w’lis however iigraed ufioii, and Fi-un^iis dieil just after its 
conclusion, the 7tli or Otli of Sejitember, 1488. 

Anne, daughter of the late duke, sitccccdetl to tho dnehy, 
situation was eiuKorncisiiig and painful. The Mnrdchal de Rienx, lier 
guoniinn, and other ix>worfiil persuns at tho court wisheil her to 
iniiny tho Sire iVAlbret, a Gascon noble to wlium she was exceedingly 
avei-so. Some English and Spanish auxiliaries an*ivoil tu defend lier 
against the hostile designs of France, but she fcaretl that the English 
would make tliemsclres mosti'rs of her |M.>n4«.>ii and compel her to 
marry tlie Sire d’Albret. To put .an end to thixie intrigues and 
luiiuyant'es, she gave her liand to the Archduke Maximilian, to whom 
she was iiiartieil by proxy in 1481*. Tlio Fiviieli wished to dissfdre 
the niarriajp, which indeed was never consummated; lusd in the year 
14IKI hoslilitieH reeommeiiixxl between Fiiitiee and Bretagne. 'The 
iluchess ivas bcsiegixl in BeniiiM, and risliieed to the necessity of iiigo- 
tiat-ing. During the negotiations a proimsal was iniule mi the isn't of 
till* Fretieli, listened to by the Bivtuii leiulei’s, luul iiiially camed into 
efl'i'ot, that the bieliess and the young king of Franee, (.'luirles ^ 
should ivconcile their discorilnnt claims hy marrying. This marriage 
took pliu'.e iu 141*1; suul by the terms of it the rights of whichever 
parly died first weim to go to tlie survivor in ilefaiilt of lawful issue. 
The dtieiic.ss was iMuiiid also, if she siirvired, to marry only the future 
king of Franco or the heir 2 >resumptiro, so that tho liiial iiniun of the 
duchy with the crown was app.-irtmily Heeiin.‘il. 

Tn 141)8 t’harles Vill. died without e.bildren; and in 14!)!*, nine 
mouths after bis iloeease, Anne married his siiecL-ssor, T,nuis XII. 
The articles of marriage between Anne and the new king were 
•lesigiied to seiMinite the erowti of Frmii:e fri.iiii the diieai coi'oiiet of 
Bretagne, by [iroviding that the latU!i* Hhiuild deseeiid to the siscond 
son, or ill default of a sccuuil sun to a daughter, so as tu give to tin! 
province a soveivigii of itdi own. Tlie diieliess Amie died in 1.'il4, 
aged iii years, iier daughter (.iimiile was married si tew iiionths atler 
to the Duke irAiiguiiIeiiie, heir pi'osiiiiiiiUve to the Fiviieh throne, 
which he ascended iqsiii the ihxith of Lmiis Xll. in l.>15 under the 
title of Francois 1.; and sliorlly afterwaixls (.Uaiule eeilud to her 
luisbiuiil her rights over Bretagne during her lifetime. It wu.s nut 
howevej' till several years after her doatli, whieh was in 1524, that 
Bratiigne was fornudly united tu Fraiico ; this union took place iu 
l-W" 

From this lime the history of Bratagiie ceasiM tf> jiofiresri any 
imi>urlimce. It became cmii^dcicly a jiruvlnce of b'rauci.', lunl tin. 
traces of its He|Miriite isxisti'iice (exi:e 2 «t always the iiraviileiice of the 
Breton laugiiiige), which dimiiiisliod during the moiitin'hy, have been 
quite oblitiirateii in tlio now iirrangemeuts induced by the French 
revolution. 

(1 ):irn, JfiKlolrc dv JJi'rtiit/ne.) 

BRETON, CAPE. Biieton.] 

BIIE WOOD. I ST.vKFiiiinsHiitK. ] 

BRl.VNV'OiV, tho caiiibd of an luroiulisscmont in tho department 
of Hautos-Alpes, in France, Hie siiut of a trilaiiial of flrst instance and 
of a college, is situated on a ruund-tiipiiud ciiiuiouce at a little distance 
west of the Col de Geiiovn!, and at the juiuitiun of the Guisiuino luul 
the Clon^o (whieh here unite and fcrui the Durance), 37 miles N.E. 
from Gup, and bus a po]inlutiiiii of .8433, iiiclnding Gie whole cummuuo. 
The ! -iwn which stands 4384 fixit above tho levin of tho si!it, consists 
chiefly of one steep street toli'i'ably well built uid tniversed by a 
brook; in the cuntix* is a siiiiuro space in which the market is held. 
The n!st of the t<jwn is ill built and dismal looking. One of the most 
remarkable lioiisns is one of three stories, which is still called tho 
Teiripli* from its having Ijcuii u l‘rutestiuit cluipel; it bears tho date 1574. 
As a town Briiuiyou is a pom- place, but lu a nii-tress it ranks very high, 
u«>minaiidiiig iw it does ouu of tho groat posses over the Al^is. The 
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furMfiimtidnn iiiuliidii a triple litii! of minpiirtH nml wrt'en fiirtH, built on 
rocky hciKlitH of cliirontut elcvatioiiH above the biivii nml the flnM of 
which crijMH wch other. Tho nnnmiit of the eminence on which the 
town BtiindH in tn-owncil by fort Vioux. Sev«!ra] ruilniihtii and lunultiw 
coiutnnnd tlic road to Italy; but on the bppoHito liank of the (’lai^Q 
iH the iiKwt imiHirlnnt part of the rf>riilli!iilioiM which cominiiiiinnte 
with the town by a bridKu of a riiii'le andi 127 fmA in epnii ainl 179 
feet nlHivo tho snrfiico of the river. A rood Icad« fi'om th« 

bridife to the m-veral fortfl wtiich enniniiind all the approaches to tin 
town and (ioinmimitMtu with e:u;h other nleo by Kulttcrraucan gallcricit 
cut ill tliu Holid riMtk; all the forta and defeneea of the town arc 
coininaiided by the Iiiiiiitbc c»dlnd I’oiiit dii-’Tonr, which occupies the 
hi^hi'.st giNiitnd bctwi'i>u the two rivci'M. llriain.'on is the [irineiiiul 
anu'inil, luagiiziiie, and di‘]iol for the French' Al)is. The erections 
couiicuh'd w’ith the fortiiicutions gi%*u the town a very iniiwjsing and 
pictnresipio apiKinrancu fi^jni the valley of tlie Diimncc. llesides 
these, vast biUTOtiks and a handsome uhntxdi built on a terrace on the 
outskirts of the town and Hiirnionutcd by two haiiilwmin towcivi arc 
consjiieitoiis ohjeots. There nni many |>retty country houses in the 
neighbourhfMsl of llrian^-on, one of which sitiiatisl at tho foot of the 
inelinod plane that Iciuls up to the town is surrounded by finely 
improved giminils, luloiiicd with waterfalls and streams derived fiiotu 
the river f'erviiires which joins the Iluraiice below ihiaii^-on. Nails, 
soythe.s, hosiery, heinp-hai.-kles, cottoii-ynrn, crayons, leather, copper 
ware, Ac., an* made in the town, which tnules in these arlielcs, and in 
lend-oi'o, mules, sheep, tiiriwiitiiie, iiiaiina (gatherixl from the larch), 
hivcmlei'-wats.T, and Himplcs collecti'rl on the Alps. 

ilriiin^-on occupies the site of the luicient lirif/aiifiaui, which was 
d Kniiian iiiilivs from Alpis Cottiu (Mont (}cn6vrc), and was eonncclcd 
hy a road through (Irenohlu with Vienne on tho Itlmuc, and by 
another iiuul tliiimgli Emhriiii with (lap. 

(/hVtioawrtiVi; </c fa Fraver ; Aimaairt: pitiii' ISiiS / Iticfionartf uf 
firr.th anti lioman fimffi'iiplnf.) 
jmiANSK. fOiiKI,.] 

BIllAltK rboiiiKT.] 

lllilAVKLIi’S, 8T. [Oi.ouci'MTKitsiinti::.I 

BItllKSF, Kent, a village, and the s«!at of a rooi*-Law L'nioii, in 
the iKii'isii of Bridge, hundred of llridgc ami Peth.'iin, and lathe of 
St. Aiigii.-<tiiie, is Nituatf!d on the right Imiik of the Lesser Stoiir. near 
an old hridge over that river, in 51' 15' N. hit., 1' 7' F. long.; 3 miles 
S.K. from (.-anterhnry, and 5S miles K.S.K. from London by laiml. 
The ]io|iii1iitiou of the parish of liridge, iuoluditig 234 (ii-rMiii.s in the 
Hridge I'nioii wurkhoiiso, in ItiSl was Stil. The living isajvieainge in 
the archdeaconry iiiul diocese of t’anterbiiry. Hridge J'nor-l.aw 
I'liion eoiitaiiiH 22 jiarislies nml luwii.diips, with an area of 3'.i,771 
iuTi's, and a ]>opiil:itiou in is.'it of 11,1<)l. This jihiee, which of 
sonic antiquity, is termeil in old deeds Hrigge. Hesides the ptirish 
ehiiiaih there is a c:ha]M‘l for \\'e.slcyaii Methodists. 'L'liere aiv tivu 
schools in the parish. The Soutli-Kiisterii railway hrings this ilislriet 
of country within easy iviudi of the metropolis, in the neighhoiirhooil 
aiv many gentleuieii's scats. 

HKIlKiFNIl, (llaiiiorgaiishin*. a market town, and, in eotijunetioii 
with (Niwhridge, the scat of a Poor-Law I’nion, in tho (Mivisbes of 
Coyly ami Newcastle and hundred of Newcastle, situated on hoth 
luiuks of the. river Ogmon', in ."il" JHl' N. hit., :t' 34' W. long.; distant 
7 iiiih’H \V. hy N. from C«»wbinilge. 13 miles W. hy N. from Caiililf, 
131 mili'.4 M'. fiMiii London by ri>iul, and T.Ki.^ miles by tlie (.iivat 
Wesb’rii and South Wales r.iihvays. The popnlatinii of the ]iurish of 
Coyly ill 1351 was 2301 ; that of the piiri.'^h of Neweii.-tle was L'>3(i; 
tlio )ioptilutioii of the town of Hriilgeiid is not given lepiuntely but 

i indiiibly iimouiiti-d to alMUit 3UU0. 'i'he living of Coyly is a ivetory, 
leld with the curacy of Noltoii, in wliieli the greater part of the town 
stands, in the iindideiun.iiiry ami dioeeso uf Llaiuiatti Bridgend ami 
Cowbridge Poor-Law' Ihiiuii contains 52 pari.-ihcs luid towiislii]is, with 
a popiilatiuB in 1851 of 23,3ii9. 

.Bi'idgemltis ciilh*il in Welsh Pun-j'-llniit-ar tlgwr. Tlie town is 
lUvided by tho river <Iginore, or (.tgwr, into two unequal parts: the 
Ifflscc portion, which ia on the right hank, is in the isirish of New'- 
castlu; the other part, on the left hank, w liitdi is ealleil tUdcastle. 
ia in tlio istrisli of t.’oyty. Two bridges cross the t)gm*>n! here, the 
iiiniv iiiodoni one being that over which the tiinipike-i'oad imsses. 
The parish ehni'eh of Neweastle, SL llltyil's, ulands in an elevatod 
position suruiouutiiig the steep liank of tlie Dgiuove at a height of 
about 100 feet, Tho church Las litHUi recently rebuilt in the gothic 
style. Tliero is a chiipe]-of-aasn to Coyly juirish in Bridgend, and 
luiotlicr called Nolton (.Impel. Three Ilissmitiiig chapels are in the 
towm. 'rhere ara a National and a Wcsloynn school. 

The aaiiitary cunditiuu of the district ia iittendod to by a Loud 
Buanl of Health. Tho gencml apiamrancu of the tow’n is pietiqa.wpic. 
Ill tho ijiiuii street ara soveml new buildings and liandsouie shops. 
Tho inarkot-placo, built by iito Karl of Dunravou, is well planmal ami 
oxocutod, neatly imvcd, and ke|it in excellout imlor. l^bind tlie 
miu'ket aro wcU-built public slauglitor-houses. A county luUr has 
Ihjou i*oocutly built. The town is lighted wiUi gas. Bridgend |Hissi*sse 8 
a mvchouics institute and a savings ^iik. A county court is hold in 
the town. The chief support of llridgcud arises from its position os a 
market-town, placed between a mineiid ami an agricultural population. 
The market day ia Saturday. A fiur ia hold ou Holy Thursday for ; 


cattle, Klicep, ami hogs, find Hiiothcr on November 17tli. Tho .Smith 
Wales nulwfiy now open to Swansc.i pm es near Bridgend. A railway 
for coals, 4 .J miles in length, connects lii-idgi-ml with tho Llynir Valley 
mineral lino. About three miles fnun the town isa^uaiiyof mountain 
limestone. The river < iginora is much ix-.s.>itu<i to for salmou 
also for the Sewin trout nml the gwyniiid, a Ibh whic:h abounds in 
this river. About two miles from Bridg'.-nil i-tiunls (.'oyty Castle, an 
extensiro ruin. 

HltllXIFNOUTH, Shnip-diirc, a muiiicipial and iiarli.'itmmtary 
Inii'oiigh and Tiiarkci-tow’ii, and tlie .sciit of a Poor-Law Ciiion, is 
sitiiatetl oil the river Severn, in .'•2'' 3:5' lat., 2' 2*1' W. long., 20 
miles S.K. hy K. from Shrewsbury, »uid 13S iiiilc.s N.W. by W. frojji 
Loudon. 1'he town lies oii both sidc.s of the Severn, which an: con¬ 
nected by a briilgi! of six aralies. Tlie liii'gi-r poi*tioii of the tow'ti is 
on the right bank, built, on a red-sandstuiie r>j<:k, wliick rises *>ii fe.-t 
friiiii tlie lic'I of tin: river. The borough is governed l»y 4 aldermcu 
and 12 councillors, one of whom is mayor; and ratiiius two mcmlsirs 
t<j the Ini[N.'rial Pai liiimciil. 1'hc popiil.-itiori 'if the rjiiinicipal boraigh 
ill 1.351 was •i172; tliat of the ]sir}i::m<-jiliiry Isiraugh was 701<i. 
'I'he livings of St. Mary ami St. T.i'orninl aii: pirpetiial ciiracie.-i in 
tlio iirelidc.-icotiry of Salop ami dirK-c.oe of ilcrafonl. Bridgenorih 
Poor-Law Piiioii coiitiiins 29 parNhes and tow-ii.diips, with mi area of 
ti7.382 iicre-s and a po]iu!atiuii in 1351 of 15.093. 

Hridgcnurtli, ancieiilly IJriigc-i or Hnig, i< stated to la* f>f Saxon 
origin, 'i'he lirst knu\.-ii chai’t.er is one of the Itith year -jf King .lohii. 
Thu laii'niigh has .sent iiicinbei-s to Parliatiii*ut -iiice the 23ril ye.ar of 
Kdwani 1. Brifignioilh Cnstle is histi>riu:il]y ints-rustiii". When 
hy whom it wa.s built is umaTtaiii: but hi 1 l<i2 I'olx-rt ile Hclcsine, earl 
i>f Siirawsbuiy, ri‘buill tb>! cfistl..* and .-trengtliciieil tlie (.nwii, amt 
ilefeiideil it nnsucce.'.-fully .'igaiiint Henry I. 'ui bebalf of his elder 
bnither itobert, duke of N'lriiiniiily. In 11-'i0-7 Henry 11. liesieged 
Hi'idgi'iiorth, when, it is sjiid, his life w'a.- ^-iie*! by a kuight who 
stepjKNl foi'wiinl ami n-eeivi-il in his u'.vii person iiii arrow aimed at 
the king. Iii the civil wars the jiihabitmits c.-iiou'-cil the KoyalUt 
catiss, ami held out for tiiive weeks againd. the ParliiiTiiciitiiiy fo 
a huge {Ku-t of tho town, including the chiii'idi of St. Leonard, was ou 
Unit occasion liurncil to (lie ground. 

Jlu-sides the ]iarish clinrclics, the N;itioiial in the low(‘r town 

is licensed for iliviiie service. 'I'ln-iv are al-*• places of worsliiji f<*r 
Baptists, lude[M'ndents, and Trvingites. Bridge north h:is a Free 
(Inimmar school f*>nmlod in l.'ni:;. It inm an income from endow¬ 
ment of about 5o/. a ye.ir. ami li.i'l :j<i scholars in l3.'i2. Coiiiicotcil 
with the school ait* three exhibition.-! to (.'hri-t'.- College, tl\fi>iil. The 
.-!<dlOt>l H free to som of ivsidelit burge-SeS. 'I'lKTe all! id.'*: a Hliie-Coat 
si.-hoo] fur cilui-ating. eU^lbing, and appreiiticiiiL':(<i l»i>ys: a National 
and all Infant seh-iol. c.iuuiioii to 1**>tb iinrishe.-*: ami a Nutiomil 
sclniol in tho lower town, civftud in 1.317. A -itM-ii-ty fi*rtlie ditfu.-uui 
■ •f ix'ligioiis and ii.i<*fiil kiiowle.lgc; a inei-h.niic-iii-tiinte; :i -aviii>g.<: 
bank; a di.spen:>:iry; .izid ;t coinliiiu**! jnlirinary .'uid <li.-p(-ii.-ary, 
eri'cted in 1.''3iS. iiiv the elitcf public iiistitiitioiis in the town. A 
lilirary, lH-i|Uealheil for llie u.-e of ilu* clergy in the t*twn and 
n.'tghlMiurUood by the I'cv. Hugh Stacklom.-.e. contains iiuitiy old 
and vnlualile books. Tlii-re. is al-o a public sitlHcription library. 
Hriilgcnortli ]>usscsses a coii.-iiUrable number of ehnritios; ammig^ 
others .an alm.dioii.se fi*r 12 of the wi<b>ws or iiumarrietl daughters 
of biirgc.S(:es, and an hospital for widjiws l*eloiigiug to the upper 
town. 

'I’he siticitiou of Bri'lgeiiorth r. ii<lcrs it airy and -■ahilirions. The 
prospect from the ti"(> of the hill i.-* delightful. There i- .-i curious 
walk made from the high jiaW of the town to the briilge, lieing hewn 
t«i the depth "if twenty f«ct thr*»T.gh the iwk : the i|e.M.*ciit is great, 
hut it {s made e.isy l«y step:- :in.l r.ti'.s. A {iiildie uiall on the grove 
ah'ive tile lowi'r toviii f-'i'iii.s a beautifiil walk, although now little 
frequeiitcil. 'I’lie town is li^litcil wirli g:i>. 'l’lii*re ara tliive isirpet 
iiaiiiufiictories .md tw-* huge mills for the .--jiiiiJiiiig of worsted. A 
hug*' portion of the labouring elass fimiseuiployim'iit in the iiavigiition 
of the Severn, but the principal soui'Ct-s of pi'.itir t.i the iiihabitiinta 
inv the market, held weekly tui Ssifiirihiy. ami the ivtail trade with 
the neighbourhood. There ara five .mniial fairs— oii the Thuiwihiy 
hcfiire Shrove 'ruesdny, May 1st. .Tiiim 'iiith, .Vugust 2ud, and Octolior 
29t.h (tho hist eoiitiimiug for thn'c daysl, f(>r luittle, sheep, Inittcr, 
cheese, iMeon. \c. Thei-.* is a jail at Hridgenorth, Imilt in l3'J5. 
'I’he iiihubitaiits to the ••a.sl of Hriiigt*iiorth are less ooniiceted with 
the town tli;m tln>.se oii the west. They ara separaU'd from it hy a 
tract of hilly but fertile country, aiul their chief market is Widver- 
luiinptoii. 

BKin( 5 K'rt»WN. I HAiin.\iiota.J 

BRIlHlFAV.tTKIL Somerset, a market-town, nnmiciivil and purlia 
ineiitary honaigli. mid the scat of a I'our-Law I'uioii.’ in the jinrish 
of Kriilgcwator and hundred of Noidli Pcthertoii, is sitiiateil ou the 
banks tif the river PiuTct. in 51' 7' N. lat., 3' u' W. long., :53 miles 
8.15'. by S. fnuii Rriatul, \39 miles W. by S. from Litiidoii by 
111 d 1 .'li i miles by tho Gix>at Western railway. The borough i 
goviFiled hy (I aldermen and IS couneillors, one oil whom' is iiiayi r 
ami returns two inemliera to the Imperial Parliainent. The ]iopalatioii 
f the municipal and parliaiiieutaiy boroughs, which iin* cu-exieusive, 
w;is 19,317 in 1S61. The living is a vicarage iit the aivhdeaooiiry 
of 'rauiiton and dioeeso of Exeter. Bruigi*wat«r Ikwr-Law Union 
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BRIDGEWATER. 


IIRIDLINGTON. 


contains 40 parislies and townships, with an area of 85,539 acres, 
and a population in 1831 of 33,477. 

Bridgwater is mentioned in Domesday Book under the name of 
Brugie. WilliaOi de Briwere^ to whom Henry II. had granted the 
manor, built a mille of oontiderable strength at Bridgewater, and 
obtained from Sing John for the town a market and a fair; he also 
founded the hospitu of Qt. John, eonsisting of n master, brethren, and 
13 |toor persons of the order of St Augustine. This hospital had very 
large possessions. In the west part of ^e town was a priory of 
Minorites, or Gray Friars, dedicated to St Francia There was also 
in Tjeland’s time an hospital for lepers. The founder of St John's 
hospital commenced a stone bridge of three arches over the river 
Panet; this was completed in the reign of Edwanl I. by Sir Thomas 
Trivet 

Bridgewater was one of the towns that ware taken by the barons 
daring their revolt agninst KingHeniylll. In the civil wars it sthtd 
out a long time for the king. In July, 1345, Colonel Wyndham, the 
governor, wiw compelled to surrender, when the castle was dismantled: 
the only loniains of it now existing are the wdly-port and some small 
detached fiortions of the nwlla The inhabitants of Bridgewater sup* 
ported the claims to the throne of the Duke of Monmouth, who woa 
proclaimed king by the mayor and corporation. 

The parish church, detlioated to St. Mary, Is a han«1soine structure, | 
consisting of a nave, chancel, transepts, two side aisles and a tower, 
surmountetl with a lofty spire. It has recently been restored. ' There 
ia alao a chaiiet-of-eose in the parish dedicattHl to the Holy Trinity. 
There are places of worship in Bridgewater for Indopomlents, BaptisH 
Methodists, Queers, suid Unitariana King James’s Free Grammar 
school, fonndeil in 1501, has an income from endowment of about 134. 
a year. It is free to none : 0 boya of the borough pay 21s. a quarter. 
The number of scholars in 1852 was ul.out 30. In 1723 Dr. John 
Morgan founded and largely ondowoil a wliool for the education of 
the sons of Jet^ayed tradesiiien rosidAnt within the borough. A spa¬ 
cious school-room and a house for the master were erected in 1810. 
The number of scholimi is about 150, of wlioni 30 are clothed on the 
foundation. A scliool was founded fuid endowed by Mr. Echvartl 
Tackorcll for ilte clothing, educating, and apprenticing the children 
and grandchildren of certain of his relatives. The mauiigemeut is in 
the hands of trustees. Vaiuous other sums have been loft for tlie 
instruction of poor children. There are ulmshouses and an infirmary. 

The elective franchise was conferred on Bridgew'ater by Edward 1. 
in the 23rd year of his reign, since which time it hiut returned two 
members t«i Parliament. Its first chiurter was grouted by King John, 
June 20th, 120U, and twelve other chorteis were granted to it between 
tliat time and 1083. The town is pleasantly situaUal, about nine 
miles from the sea, in a level but weU-wotMltMl country; to the north¬ 
east ore the Polden and Mnndip hills, and on the west the Quaiitock 
hills. The river Parret, over which there is a handsome iron bridge, 
divides the town into ta'o ports. The principal part of the town ia 
on the left bank of the river. The straets, although rather irregular, 
ore of good width and [laved ; the houses arc generally well built; 
the town is lighted with gas. The town-hall is a good building. Tho 
jail is convenient in its internal arrangements Tlie murket-hoiiso ia 
a ratlier handsome striicture, surmounted with a dome and lantern. 
Enstover, that part of the towm which ia on the right Inmk of tlin 
river Parret, hoa greuiily increased since tlie formation of the Riiatol 
and Exeter railw'ay, the station of which is in Eastover. Tt {tosscsstis 
a very handsome murch dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. 

The river Parret ia navigable as for as Bridgewater fur vessels of 
700 tons, but it is subject, like some other rii’ors in tho Bi'istol 
channel, to u rise of nearly six fathoms at spring-tides. The fiow of j 
the tide is preceded by a head-water commonly termed the ‘ bore,’ 
which often produces much inconvenience among the shipping. The 
principal imports to Bridgewater arc groin, cools, tallow, and timber. 
Cfoals are imported fnim Woles, and conveyed into the interior of the 
ooiiiitry by means of the river Parret and a canal. The Parret is 
navigable as far as Tjongport; the canal runs to Taunton, and thence 
into Devonshire. Tho foit-ign trade is prinui|ia11y with Russia, the 
United States, Canada, Xewfoiindland, and the West Indies. The 
number of vessels belonging to the port as registered on Docomlwr 
31st, 1852, was under 50 tons bunlen, 64 vessels, touiiago, 2(i21; 
above 50 tuns, 68 vessels, tonnage, 10,148; with 2 ateain-vossels, 31 
tons. The number and tunnage of vessels entered and cleared at tiic 
port of Bridgewater during the year 1852 wore as folio w*b :—Coast¬ 
wise, inwards, 2082 vessels, 120|^958 tons; outwards, 1170 vessels, 
47,722 tons. In the colonial ami foreign trade there entered 58 
vessels of 9305 tons, and cleared 1.5 vessels of 3046 tons. 

A manufactiua peculiar to and constituting the staple trade of 
Bridgewater, is the fabrication of that kind of white Iwiw known os 
Bath brick: this branch of induslry gives employment to many of 
the inhabitants. ■ Thera are markets on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday; that on Thiinxlay being the i>riiicii]^ market for pr^ 
visions, and especially for uncase, for which the neighhourboml is 
celebrated. Fairs are held on tho first Monday in Lent, July 24tli, 
October 2nd, and Decemlwr 27tb. The fair on Uutober itod, called 
Et. Matthew's Fair, which is held by royal charter, was formerly the 
mart of Someractehire and the adjoining couiitius, o.nd is still of con¬ 
siderable impoitimoe. Biidge water possesses a aaviugs bank. A 
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county court is held in the town. Petty sessions arc hold weekly^ for 
the borough, and monthly fur the eoiinty. The July quarter soBsioiis 
are held in Bridgewater, and the summer assiaes are held here alter¬ 
nately with WellX Brii^watar was the birthulace of Admixnl Blake, 
who received bis eduoatinn at the Grammar sohooi in the town. 
BRIDGEWATER. [Van Diismsn’s Land.] 

BUlULiEOTOE, formerly written BBKLLINOTOlff, Imt now 
commonly pronounced ' Burlington,’ East Hiding of Yorkshire, a imrt 
and market-town in the parish of Bridlington emd wniwiitokc of Dick¬ 
ering, is situated in 54” 5' H. lat., 0” 12" W. lung., distiuit 40 miles 
E. by N. from York, 200 miles N. from London by road, and 204 
inilce by tho Great Northern (viA Boston and Hull) and North Miil- 
land railways. The population of tlic town of JMdliugbun with 
Bridlington Quay was 2432 in 1851. The living is a perpetiuil oiinmy 
ill the archdeaconry of tlie East Riding and diocese of York. Brid¬ 
lington Poor-Law Union contains 32 parishes and tovmships, with an 
area of 63,410 acres, and a population in 1851 of 14,201. 

The town is qbont a mile from the cast coast. At this nlaco the 
surface which furtiicr north is hilly, sulisides into a fiat, which extends 
along tho cu:uit to Spiini and Uicnce to Hull, and uomprisos the whole 
of the fertile alluvial tract colled Huldcrness. 

Bridlington is considered by soiiie authorities to have been the site 
of a Roman station—Qabrantoviconim. Eloinborongh Head is thought 
by some good antiquaries to be tho Gculliim Pniinoiitoriiim ; though 
tho received opinion is that Spurn Ilca<l better agrees with its posi¬ 
tion. Tho roml to York ciillcd the York road, appears to have been 
a British roail, perhaps improved by the Romans. The reiiiains 
which determine the exact sites of iiiliuid towns inhabited by the 
Romans, have hero been lung swept away by tho oucruaciiiuouts of 
the sea. After the invasions of the Danes, and after tho Saxons had 
established themselves in Britain, tlio north portion of the country 
was tlie last sulsluud; nor was this oiructeti until the lamling at 
klainlatrough of Ida, in 547. A series of parallel intreiichmuuts 
iutenicet the Wolds from o:)st to ivest, aud near the extremity of thu 
Wolds shorter lines occur in difibreut diroclious. Tnulitiou attributes 
them to the Danes; and tliia locality was undoubtedly thcii* strong¬ 
hold for nearly throe centuries. Sovend ongt^pmieiits were fought 
hero between tho Danes aud the Saxons and Nonuaus. The Uniies'- 
tower, near Flamburougb, is plainly of Norman architectiiro. Great 
numbers of tumuli aro spread over the Wolds, some in groups, others 
detached. * Tlie group called ‘ Daiics'-graves' comprises at present 
about 200 biUTows. The detached tumuli extmid down to Flam- 
borough Hood. Some of tluuu have been found to contain iiieroly 
skeletons, others bronze and iron weapons, and a few British unis. 
SpecimuiiH of tliese unis, now in the possession of a gniitlomaii at 
Bridliiigtou, were evidently formed by hand, ami baked. In July 
1834 a tumulus was opened at Oristhortic, near Filey, a description of 
which was published by Mr. Williamson. Tho cofliii wiis of oak, and 
of the rudest shape and stnictura, the interior having lioen liollnwed 
out apparently with chisels aud hatchets of flint. The Imtly within 
tho colliu was cuvelopetl in a strong skin. No isittory was found. 
Flint beails of arrows, and of a javelin, pins of h»m, bone, luid wood, 
and the frogmeuts of a horii-riug, were among the contents of the 
coiliti; in addition to which was a spoar-head of bnass or suuie other 
composition of metal. The body is considerod to have been almut 
6 feet 3 inches in height, and its muscular attachments aro very strong. 
Tho ooffiii aud its contents are placed in the Scarborough Museum. 
At the foot of tho Wohla Inige Saxon Imniiws ocxuir. In 1824 a 
party of gentlemen (amseil some ground in a field called Tuft-Hill, at 
Killiaui, to bo opened, when half-burned bones, pieces of urns, Ac 
were found iiitenniugleil with the light siuidy earth. In a saiid-pit 

below tho surface; many oriiaments of brass, clasiis, hooks, rings, 
and buckles were found in i^fiercnt parts, as 'well as a large number 
of amber and gloss-lieaila which lay about tho neck. Tlic legs of the 
skeleton were crossed. Near Rudstou, five miles Arom Bridlington, 
about six years back, a large tessolatod pavement was discoveroil by a 
ploughman. Tho design is said to have dillered from those of Roman 
XMivomeiits. The iesseno were formed of tho chalk-stones of the 
neighlmurhood, and were put together with oonsidarable skill. An 
account of the Beacons will be found in Puulsuti’s * History of Holder- 
niiHH; ’ the sites of nearly all those referred to in Queen Elizabeth’s 
‘ Letter to the Justices,’ may be traced to thia da^ : they are supposed 
to be coeval with tlie Danish invasion. Tho derivation of tho names 
of many of the villages, as well as the common tUaloct of the inbabit- 
luits, is evidently from the Kaxon. 

After tlie Norman Conquest tho manor of Bridlington formed part 
of the extensive poaaesaioiu of Earl Murcar. To Walter de Gant, 
..win of a nephew of the Conqueror, to whom the manor had boon 
grouted Bridlington owes its prioiy, tho most distuigiiudiiiig feature 
in its early history. When oom{)leted, probably in 1114, it was 
peopled with canons regular of the order of St. Augustine. 
estates of the jpriory were of immense extent, and iuoUided not only 
lands in its vicinity but also in many other iiarta of Yorkshire and in 
Lineohuhiro; and they were largely added to by subsequent bene¬ 
factors. Henry L ipauteil to tha prior civil juriadiotiou over the 
ni.anor and town. John granted them on annual fair aud a weekiy 
market. 
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BRIDLIirOTON QUAV. 


DRIEL. 


Tho monastory exiatod four oonturlea: wluin it wan diiMoIired ita 
rtivouiitM amounted to S50^ per annum, a very Jaq^e inc om e at that 
day. In 1539 it waa demoliahed, and tliu manor and roctoiy became 
the property of the king, by whom they wero granted on leaae to 
m-ioiia individuals. In 1643, during the contest between Charles 
luiil bia imrliament, Bridlington becamn the aceno of temponwy hoa. 
tilitiea on (KXMiMion of the queen laiuliug here with a supply of arms, 
under tho convoy of Admiral Van Tromp. Admiral mtten, whoite 
Rquadiini had iieen Mtationod to intercept the queen, cannonaded tho 
town for Hotno hours, but was wanieil off by the ebbing tide, which 
woulil tiave left him in shoal water. The celebrated Pam Jones with 
four shipM ongogml and cajitiired two sliips, the convoy of the Baltic 
lloct, in Hridiiiigton Bay, on Hoptember 2ist, 1779. Junes nnohodtho 
Texei ill siifety with bis prises. 

Thu priory ohurch is tiie chief feature in Bridlington. Tho nave 
and an archoil gateway loading to it are the only parts now loft of 
the oiicu Hpattiuiui munasteiy. The wc^t front has had two towers, of 
which tho lower stories only remain. This front still retains a great 
digroo of aniliiteotural inagiiihcimoe, and is in the style of the licaiiti* 
fill collegiate (.tliurch of Beverley. “ Tho gimid western entrance is 
an exquisite speoiinioi of tho iwcliitocturo of Henry VII.*s time; 
excepting however the nortii-wi'stem tower, which Itclongs to a 
earlier perioil. Tho style of the north-western tower is early 
Kiiglish, OH is also tho whole of tho north side of tho church. The 
west window is 55 foot in height from its base to the crown of the 
arch, and 27 feet in bivadtli. The bead is flUod with good perpen¬ 
dicular tracery. .... The north phrch is also a truly splendid 
sjMHiimen of nrcliitectnm .... The length of tho present 
church in tho inteidor is 1 85 feet; and the distance of tlia farthest 
]iillar froiii the east wall of tlio church, whoso foundation bos Ijeen 
tukeii up, 152 feet; so iliat tho aiioiont church suems to have liceii 
lu.'arly of the same length as Beverley iiiiiiHtor, about 333 fiwt; its 
breadth is 08 feo't, and height about tiO fet-t.” (‘ An Historical and 
Architectural Desuription of the Priory (Miiirch of Rridlnigton,’ by 
tho Ilev. Hiwniiuliiku Prickett.) Attention has rec:(mtly been directed 
to the restoration of this church. The work has Iieeii curricil uii 
uiuier the siqieriiitendeiico of the arclidoacnn of the Hast Riding and 
a comiuiltee of elergyiiieii and laymen connected with ilte district. 
The great west wind.iw lias boon ebiboiuttdy restored by Mr. Wailcs 
of Newcastle. Tho Wesleyan ami l^riiiiitive Methodists, Baptists, 
ami Independents have places of worship in Bridlington. A building 
which was formerly a Qiiiikui's’ inectiiig-buiise, is now used as a 
teiii|ienuice-hii]l. There are in Bridlington an I'hidowed school, 
founded in 1636 for the iiistriietion of 26 lays, tho children of poor 
parisliiiiiierH: another school, founded and endowed in 1781, '*fur 
maintaining and islueating tho ]iiKiro childivn of Bricllingtoii ami 
Key in the art of carding, knitliig, and spining of woull,” in which 
12 children are iustrncteil; Nntioiuj and Infant schools; also aliuut 
20 day and iioarding-suhoolR. The town [mishossch two public sub- 
seriptioii libraries, a small miiHuuiii, and a iiiechouics iustitutc. 

Thu atixwls of Bridlington arc imrrow and irregularly built, and 
the appearaiicR is that of an old town; but the town bos been much 
improved witliin the last twenty years. Tho strei'ts are lighted with 
gas. The town-liiill is over tho priory gateway; the rom-cxchange is 
in the market-pliieo. The tnuie of Bridlington is chiefly in com. 
Koap-laiiling and bonc-griuding for the purpose of manure, give 
omployiiicnt t-o sumo of the inhabitants. The rct'iil business with 
the aurrouiKliiig agriculliiiiil districts, and the resort of visitors to 
Kritlliiigton ljuay liiiritig the bathing season, are now the principal 
Bonns-'s of tlie prosperity of the town. The imports ore chiefly oo.a!s 
fimii Sniiderlaml and Noweiwtle, tiiiilier from Amcrioa and tho Baltic, 
and gonci’al merchaiuliM from Ijondun and Hull. Two fairs are held 
nnnnally in n lingo o|Min area between the prioiy-gate, called also the 
‘ Biiylo (latt*,' ami the ohurch. This area, which is called ‘ the Green,’ 
WHS the close of the priory. 

BltlDLINGTUN QUAY, ISnst Biding of Yorkshire, a sniiill modem 
town in the parish of Bridlington ami wiiiwiilake uf 1)ickoriug, is 
situated on the sciircoost, in tlio recess of Bridlington Bay, in 54” 4' 
M. lat.. O'* 10' W. long., and about one mile from Uio town of Bkid- 
i.ixoTox. Thu {Mipulatiou of the town of Bridlington Qtuiy in 1841 
WM 1852; in the Ueiisus returns of 1851 tho popuhition is included 
with that uf ilridliiigton tow’n. Tho living is a per|H>tual ouracy in 
tho anihdoocunry uf the Kost Riding and diocese of York. 

This pliu» is nitioh frequented fliiriiig tho bathing season; it has 
increased rapidly within the last ten years. Tho priucipal street, 
which runs direcHy to the harbour, is very wide. Thu tow’ii is 
lighted with gas. Two sulistantial stone piers inulose the harbour. 
There is gooil nnohorage in the bay, partionlarly when tho wind is 
unfavourable for coasting-veasehi proceeiling nuithword round Flam- 
borough Hood. A new church in tho early English style was ereotetl 
about 1842. Tho Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists have places of 
worsbii). There ore National schoola for ^ys and girls, a coiii- 
modious Infant ochool, and a day-sdiuol conducted by Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

A fine view of Flnmborongh Head and Bridlington Bay is obtained 
ftxiin tho piero. The beach has a fine hard sand, which affonls a gooil 
walk at low water. There are warm and cold eea-wator baths. At a 
abort distance tliero is a cholyboato spring of reputed effioaqr, resem¬ 


bling toe WMters of Hcorboroiigh and Cheltenham, bat nut no jiniga- 
tive.^ An ebbing and flowing spring, which woe discovered in 1811, 
furnishes an abundant supply of water of remarkable purity. This 
mriug, being below high water mark, is covered by the sea eveiy tide. 
The fossils of the cbslk-elifik near Bridlington are hiiinerons and well 
known. A few years ago a boarl of the gniat extinct elk with branch¬ 
ing horns measuring 11 feet from tip to tip, was found in the lacus¬ 
trine deposit in this vicinity. 

BRIDPOllT, Dornetshire, a port, borough, pnil markct-tow'ii, ami 
the seat of a Poor-Law Union, in the Briill*ei-t divisiun of the county, 
is situated in a vale above the confluence of two branches of the river 
Brit, or Bride, in 50" 44' N. lat., 2" 4' W. long.; 15 iniU-s W. by X. 
from Dorchester, 134 mUca W.H.W. from Londuii by raid. Ibirchciitfr, 
tho noorcHt railway station, is 141 miles frum London by the Smith- 
Westeni railway. The pupulation of the munici[MiI lM>rongh, whioh 
is co-extensive with the parliHineiitary borough of Itridport, was 7566 
in 1851. The town is govcmeii hy 6 aldcitnen and 18 eouncillors, 
one of whom is m.ayor; and retiims two members to toe Iniperiat 
Parliament. The living is a ivctoiy in the ardideaconiy of Durset 
and diocese of Salisbuiy. Bridport Poor-Lau’ Union contains 19 
{mrisbes anil townshijm, with an area of 31,731 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 16,860. 

At the perioil of the Domesilay Surrey, Bridport contained 120 
himsoB, and poHsesseil a iniut fur the coining of silver. The first charter 
wasgranteil to the town in the 37th of Henry Ill. The t'lnm has 
Hout members to Parliament siiife the 23rd of ^wanl VI. A market 
and three faini were granted in tho 36th of Queen FJizabeth. ’The 
prosperity of tlie town uf Bridisirt is dependent upon the harbour, 
which is at the month of the river Brit, at the distance of a mile and a 
half from the town. 'The sand accnmulates so rapidly in the harbour 
that much trouble and expcusc have been required to fit it to receive 
vessels of any conBiilcrable biinlen. From iiie uommeiiceuieut of the 
14th ceutiiiy down to the present time much has Iteen done to irnpmve 
toe harliour. it is now safe iind comiucMliiius, and can accommodate 
voBsols of 250 tuns burden; the trade of the port fans in coiise>{iience 
rapidly iiicnaised. The nntnbcr and tonnage of vessels registered as 
belonging to Brid]>nrt on 31st December, 1852, were—under 5o tons, 
2 vesiwls, 73 tons; alsive 50 tons, 14 vessels, 1774 tons. The 
nninber (uid tonnage of vessels that enterc'l and elciuxHl at the port 
of Briiljiort iliiring the year 1852 were a-« follows;—I’oastwise, 
inwards, 198 vessels, 13,728 tons; ontwanls, 87 vessels, 3717 tons: 
colaiiial and foreign, inwards, 37 vessels, 3143 tons; outwards, 34 
vessels, 1751 tons. 

Bridiiort had a Gunsidcrablc coasting trade in coal and grain, but it 
has been almost entirely lost in cmiseipiencc of the siijieriiir facilities 
for tnuismissiuii of gomls ntlbrdeil by railways. Hemp, fiax. tallow, 
timber, and wheat are iiiii>orteil flroni Russia and the Baltic; ami 
tiiiilier from Norway and Americxi. Wines, spirits, skins, coals, 
culm, and slates ore also imixirteiL The expoi-ts consist c.liiefiy of 
tho manufactures of tho town, ami of cheese and butter fur nrhicli the 
iieigUboiirliuoil is cclebrateil. The iiiannfiictnres of Bridport are 
priiici|Mdly- of twine, shou-tlircad, coi-doge, sailcloth, and lisliiiig nets. 
Tho antiquity of the hemp trade in Uridpoi-t lung since iligiiitied a 
halter with Uie name of a ' Bridport dagger.' Ship-building is carrieil 
uii to some extent. 

Tho parish church is an. ancient cruciform edifice, chit-fly of the 
)ier|MMidicnlar style. The liidepemlonts, ilaptists, Uiiitarians, \Veslevan 
Metliudists, Quakers, ami Roman Catholics have places of worafiip. 
There are National and infant schtHils ; a savings iNitik : ii mocbaiiics 
institution with reailiug room and lecture room; almshouses for 27 
persons ; besides several charities. Tlie ti>wn consists chiefly of throe 
spacious and airy streets: the main street forming a {sirtiun of the 
old iii.'iil nmil from Loudon to Exeter. The stn-ets arc well paved 
mill ligliteii with gas. The sewerage is goml. The towu-liull. ent-tod 
ill 17>*<6, in the centre of the town, is built uf brick. tmiHl with 
Portliuiil stone. The markets are lield on Weilnosiliiy and Satnrilay. 
Fairs for cattle, shet p, cheese, and pmllery, aiv hold on April 6tb. 
Holy Thursday, amt October 11th. A county court, a court of 
sessions, court uf rtHHinl, tuid court loet are liehl in the town. 

BRIE, a distriiit in France comprela udeil partly in Champagne, 
and partly in the lliMle-Frunce, exteiideil fi-oiii the iMnks of the Seine 
towmxi the north-eiist nearly 70 miles; and its greatest breailtb at right 
augloa to tho length was about 6.'i miles. It was fonncrly divided into 
Rrie Pranvoisc, chief towns Brie-Compte-Ruliert, and Montereau ; 
Brie (.'haiiipenoise dividtxl into U^qior Bne, capital Meaiix, and Lower 
Brie, chief town I’luviiis; and Bne Pouilleuso, chief towns l'h:\toan- 
Thierry iiinl La-F5re-eu-Tarilonoia. Brio Pouilleuso was afterwards 
incorporated with Brio Uhampenuiae. 

Brie hud anciently its own feudal lords, who Imro the title of 
countsofMeaux; but Herbert of Vemiaudois, count of Moaux or of 
Brio, havuig become ounut of Troyes or Champagne in the loth 
century, united the two couiltries. Brie ever aftcrwanls followcnl 
the fate of Champagne. The territory is im .e dividnl liotwcen tlie 
doiHwtnienta of Aisne, Aube, Marne, Seiiie-et-Marqc, '.nd >teine-et-iiisi\ 

BRIEG. [Htlesia, PncssiAX.] 

BRIEL (sometimes called Britlle and tht linlfS, a senf>oit town on 
Uic northern side of toe Island of Vooni in tlie Dutch f>rovin«v of South 
Holiaud, is situated near tho mouth of the Mans, in 51” 54' N. lat.. 
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4" 9' K. louj^. The ooufctlcratti^ having beou driven from tho Ift'thev 
landH by tho Diiko of Alba, equinpod a fleet in England in 157J, au«l 
entered the harbour of Briel, which anrrondcred to them, and thua 
became the earlietit aeat of Dutch indepeudeiica In 1585 the town 
wttH given up to Elimbeth, queen of England, aa avonrity for ailvanctm 
made by her to the Htativt of Holland, and it continited garriHonetl by 
KiigliMh Holdiera until 1616, when it waa ruHtoriHl. llriol ia well built 
and ationgly fortifiod. Tho harbour ia eoiiiiuiKliouR, and caj>nble of 
eontaiiiiiig 300 vemels. Tho iuhabitanta number about 5000; tho 
men aro principally occiipiod no hahermon and julotn. Briul waa the 
birth-place of the ailiniRdo Van Tronip and Du Witt. Tho town ia 
12 milea W. llottenlam. 

BRlK>fNE-LE-(THATKA U. (Arm;.] 

BRIKNE. LAKE. [Bkhs.] 

BRIEUC, 8T.- (or 8t.-Briutix), an episcopal city in Franco, capital 
Ilf the department of Cotes-dn-Xord, tho seat of tribunals of first 
inatanco and of oommetve, of a chamber of coiniueiiv, an agrieultuml 
society, a hcIukiI of hydragraphy, eummuiiid eollege, and a diocesan 
seminary, is situated on the Guuet near its luoulb, in the Bay of 
St.-I>rieue. a ]inrt uf tho English (.Miaiiiiel, 278 uiiIi.iH W. from I'aris, 
ill ■18'’30'53" X. hit., 2' 45' 41" W. long.; and has aliout 13,000 
iiilmbitants. 

This city owes its origin to a monasteiy built in the 5th century 
by St. Briouc, an irishniau : it has given title to a bishop since 
.\.o. 84 i. It ia built near tho little river (lunet, over which is ii 
handsome granite bridge, and in a bottom surrounded hy hills 
sufficiently high to intercept the view of the sea, although so near. 
The (hinct is navigable, and at its month is the village of Legu5, wi'lh 
a tide-harbour which forriis the port of the town, and is almost juined 
to it by buililings. Kt-Brienc ia a neat town, tolerably well hiid out 
and built fur an old town, with streets sufficiently wide, and lu'iit 
sipiares. Tim ram]>arts were demolishoi.1 in 178S and their site 
eouveitod into a promenade, which ia planted with lime-trees, and 
terminates in a teiraco, whence there ia a view of tho channel on one 
side and the Bay of St.-Brieux on the other. 

The entrance of tho Ounet was formerly dcfenileil by the tower or 
fort of Ccsson, which w’as demolished in 1598 by order of Ileuri IV.: 
from its niina, wliich crown a high cliff nearly 300 feet above the sea, 
there are fine views of the coast. At tlic foot of the cliffs there is a 
stnmd of Considerable extent, covei*ed with firm level sand at low- 
water, which Hirves (in the liegiiiniug of July) as a race-course for 
horses from the five departments formed out of the Arinoric peninsula. 
Tlui c.athodral uf Sh-Briouc is a structure of various dates ; pari of it 
is as iihl ns the 11th century; tho nave was rabuilt in the 18th 
century. It has two fine rosc-wiudowa. In tho south tninw‘pt is tliu 
chii{iel of St.-Sucreiiiant, w'hich is luloriied witli several wooden 
statues of good workuiauship, representiug the Aununr.iation. There 
are several specimens of good v>’ood-carviiig in the interior. 'L’ho 
biiiltliiig is siirmoiiiitcd by two low and ugly towers, one of w’hiuii 
snpiHjrts 11 high wooden spire. The church of St.-Michel has a 
hideous cxti*riur, reseiiililiiig a laige Imrii; but the interior is hand¬ 
some and has an imposing effect The town has seven public loiin- 
taius and tw'o bridges. 

Among the mauiifautiirns of St-Bricuc may lie enumerated linen, 
serge, woollen stufis, cotton and linen yarn, leiitliur, paper, gilt 
buttons and lieer. It is engaged also by means of the |Kirt of Lcgnd 
in the coasting traile, in the Newfoundland cod-fishery, ami in shii>- 
buildiiig. Com, flax, hemp, pulse, butler, honey, and cattle are the 
princiiial exports. St-Bneuc has a public library containing 24,000 j 
volumes, a theatre and a tine hospitid. The see of St-Bricuc includes j 
the department of the (JOtes-dn-Xord. The bishuii u a sullnigan of 
the archbishop of Tours. 

Fur a lung time after its foundation St.-0ri<‘ii(: was an open town, 
often taken and jdiiiidercd by the Xorihmeii, who however were 
iionqueivd under its walls, in 937, by the Bretons under Alain Barbe- 
Torte. The town was taken and pillaged liy the Constable do Clisson 
iliiring the wiur against Duke Jeon. t)n this occasion the duke hiul 
fortiticil the cathedrul, which tho constable took and made his head- 
ipiarters. The Chunaiis entered St.-Brieuc in 1799, but were driven 
out by the inhabitants. 

URTliHTOX, or as it wa^ formerly ordinarily written, and is still ! 
written in most legal documents, BRiOlITliELMBTOXB, Sussex, a j 
imrliamentsu-y buroiigb, market-town, and watering-place, and forming I 
of itself a Poor-Law Cniou, in the hundred of WlmleslMinc and rape | 
of Lewes, is situated in 50' 49' X'. lat., U" 8' W. long., distant 52 miles | 
H. from Loudon by road, and 50.^ miles by the Brigliton and South < 
Coast railway. Tho town occupies tho entire broaiith from east to j 
west of the parish iif Brighton, imd extends west into tiie parish of 
Hove. Tho l>aniu:kM and a few detached houses north of the town 
are in the |iartsh of Pi^stou. The popidatimi of the parliamoutary 
borough of Brighton, which includes, tlio pnrishes of Brighton and 
Hove, was 69,673 in 1851. The town of Brighton comprisos an area 
of 1980 acres. Tho govemineiit is vested in a constable and a body 
of oommissioners, 112 in number, electul by the 20/. householders 
under an Act uf Parliament for I’cgulating, paving, improving, *nd 
managing tho town. The parliamentary trough was coustitnt^ by 
tho Reform Act ; it returns two members to the Imperial Parliament 
Tho Uving of St Nieholaa, the parish church of Brighton, ia a vicarage 


held with tho rectory of West Blaohington, in tho archdeaconry uf 
I Lewes luid diocese of Chichester. 

Brighton stands near the centre of the curved lino of coast of which 
ilie east iitul west iioints are respectively Boochy Head and Bclsea 
Bill. The towni^ is built on a slope, and ia defendml from the north 
winds by the high laud of tho South Downs, which from Beachy 
Head us far as the coiitnd {>art uf Brighton press close on tho sea uiid 
form high chalk cliffs. From the central port of Binghton wcstwanl 
the hills roeede fartlior B:«un the sea, leaving a level ccaist Thus thu 
town of Brighhiii in the e.astcrn part proseuts a liigh cliff to tho sea, 
iiiiil in tho w’csteni pari a low sloping licach. 'I'ho town has not 
increased towards tho north so much os along tho coast; but it lias 
run iqi the dnju'essiiuis in the chalk, along which tho T.omihu luul 
Lowes roads respectively are formwl. Tho entire sea frontage of thu 
poi'ishuf Brighton, a s]>aeo of nearly three iiiilcs in length, is occupied 
with li range of superior houses. Tho |Mipulatiun of tho town has 
iiiemised with asUmishiiig rapidity during thu pn'sent coutiiry: in 
1801 it was 73:i0; in 1811, 12,012; in 1821, 24,429; in 1831, 40,634 ; 
in 1841 it was 46,661 ; and in 1851 it was 65,569. 'i'he niiiiiber of 
ivsidcnts during tho summer ocwisioually amounts to 80,000. Thu 
place is rapidly inereasiiig. 

Tho origin uf Brighton is iiiicertiiin. Roman coins have Isirn dug 
up in tho vicinity. At tho Ooiicjiiest tho hirtlship of the manor was 
included in the possessions of Hnmld, niid was given by the Con¬ 
queror t.o his Bon-m-law, William do Warren. About this time soma 
Flemings are supposed to have established themselves ht*n' for tho 
puiiiosu of fishing. From tho ox]iosed nature of the coast the town 
has occiisioiially snffeml from hostile iiiviision. It was pluuderutl 
and burned by the Fn'iich in tho early part of tlio 16th century. 
During the reigns of Henry VIII. and Klixabetli fortilicatiims wero 
eractiMl to protect the town. Brighton has frcipieiitly suffeivd fiiun 
stunus and the oncroiu'htnoiits of thu sea, by which tlic cliils have 
been undermined, n:iil at diUeruiit times many huiisos havu Iuh'ii 
dostniyi-d. Wooden groins have been formed wliich run fiiim tho 
cliff to low' water moi-k, within which tho louse shingle is diqsjsited; 
the shingle in this part of the channel is always driven eastward. A 
sea wall has been built along the eastern cliff, oxtemling from tlio 
pier to Kemp Town. This wall is 60 feet high, 23 feet thick at the 
base, tailoring to the top to a thickness of 3 feet: its cunstriictioii 
cost the town upwanls of 100,600/. Two ccuturies ago tho town was 
situated ' under the cliffy’ or on tlie tract of lieach now covered by thu 
si‘a, on wliiuh stnuds the cliiiiii ]>ii-r. Twenty two bouses were 
destroyeil in 1665, leaving still under the cliffs 113 tenements: the 
wliolo were swept away in liui'riciuies w’hieh ueciirnHl in 1703anil 
1705, and by irruptions of tho sea. In thu year 18|s, while some 
labourers wero making exeiivutiuns in Sliip Stivet and Middle Street, 
the walls of one of the engiilphed sti*ecis, named South Street, wei-e 
discovered 1.5 feet below' the siirfiuie of tho ta<Hch. Ahniit the midillc 
of tho 18th ceiitiiiy atteiitioii was diisaited to Brighton as a siiitidile 
watering-place, chiefly by Dr. Richiusl Russell, au iiitolligeiit uieilie:il 
man, whose work on the use uf Hea-w.itor excited considerable interest. 
The place w’os reiidei'ed a fashimialile resort by Ueoi^i* IV., then 
Prince of Wales, who first visited Brighton in 1782, and fur many 
years in succession mailo it his rasidciico during tlic siiininer iiiid 
autumn, in 1784 the foundation of the Miiriiio Paviliuu was laltl. 
This iiiyal palace lany be regardeil as tho nnuleiis of tiiodeni Brighliiii. 
Its exterior appearance is rather fantastic than graceful, presenting 
an assuiublage. of domes, minarets, and ]iiimaeles. The Pavilion has 
been piiraliased and fitte.il up by tbii i:or]ioratiuii of Brighton as a 
place of recreation fur the iiihabitaut-s and visiters. The grounds 
attached, W’hich occupy iipwimls of 7 acres, aro apiiroprLitcd as 
ploasiira-gnmiuis for tho use of the public. 

Adjoining tho Pavilion is a lor)^ open space tcriiUMl the Stoyne. 
Prior to 1793 this w'as a jiieiw uf common laud used by thu fishermen 
for repairing their boats and drying their nets. Jt is now inciostil 
with railings, planted with trees, intersected with moils, and romlcreil 
an ornament to the town. It is Hurronmlcd by excellent houses. i)ii 
tho north side is a bronxe statue of Qoorgo IV. by (Ifiautray; and nu 
the mmilk side is the Victoria Fouutain, 32 feet high, erected by sub¬ 
scription in 1846. The rapid increase of Brighton caused the want 
of a suitable landing-pbicc to bo strongly felt. A company was 
iiuisnvliiigly furuieii for the erection of a siisponsion or chain pier, 
which was begun in Octulier, 1822, under the diiiaitiun of Caiitain 
Brown, mid opened in Novutulier of Mie following year. The cost of 
erection w'as 30,000/. It is composed of four s]>uns or chain bridges, 
each 255 feet in length, and at the end on n fiwmew'ork of strung 
oaken piles is a platform paveil with blis^ks uf gnuiite. The nuiiii 
chains, which aro eight in number, aro narrieil over pyramidal enst- 
iron towers 25 feet high, which rest on clustors of piles. The entire 
length uf the pier is 1136 feet, the bromlth of the platform being 
13 feet. This structure was serinnsly damaged in heavy gales in 
Ootoljor, 1833, and November, 1836. The pier has since bonn coii- 
siderably strengthened, and is now in a state of tliorongh repair. 

On the east side of the imrish of Brighton is Kemp Town, a magni- 
ffeent assemblage of private houses oiectod on tiia estate of Mr. Kemp. 
When first built soma years ago it was quite detached from town, 
but is now united with it. On the west side of the town, in the 
jiarish of Hove, are several haadaome equeres and torraoee. The 
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Miu'itiu r>iiu(le axtondit about a milo along tho cliff from the Steyne 
to Kemp Town, an<l along the whole dietance u a broad terrace on 
the of the clifl*, which at iluM place attains a conaiderablo 

height. Many riiie houaes are Hituato<l on thin range, which forma an 
agreeable and convenient promona<]i*. In clear weather the prospect 
from tho cliff ta very extonaive; the IhIo of Wight, 40 miles dietont, 
miiy ocMiHidUiilly lie diectimed from it. Tho battery in the western 
(j[iuirter of the town cunMata of hIx pieces of heavy ordnance, 42- 
p<iiitidcn4. It was erected in and rebuilt in 1830. On tho 

ciMtni*n Hide of the town is the Qiiocii'n Park, which is pluited with 
irei»s and affords opportunities of healtlifiil exercise and recreation 
tu tho iiihabitniits of Brighbrn. A chalybeate spring in tlie {Hurish of 
Hove li:is considerable celebrity. 

Thu parish church, im ancient etliiice deilicated to Bt. Nicholas, 
slaiuls on Church Hill. At tho west end is a square tower surmounted 
with a Hiiiall spire, and containing a peal of night l»ells, St. Peter’s 
church, on the north level, near the entrance to the town by the 
Itondon road, is a handsome structure of the pcrpendictilor stylo, 
on'ctdl ill 1827 by Barry. In mhlition to these there are 11 churches 
and clia}N>lH btdonging tu the liistablishod Church in Brighton, Ijesidcs 
the ]»irish church and St. Andrew’s chaijcl in the parish of Hove. 
Tho Dissenters have upwards of 20 chapels, incltuling 5 liidcpimdeiit, 
fi B.aptist, 1 Knglish l*resbyt<.‘ri.*ui, 3 Wesleyan and I'riinitivc 
Methodists, 1 Roman Catholic, 1 Unitarian, and various other chapels. 
Some of the Dissenting uhaiHils aiw handsome edifices. There is also 
a Jews’ sjniagugue. 

Tliu Coiitral National school was crccte<1 in IS.’IO, and wnssubse- 
quriitly eiilai^cd to aocoinniudato 650 pupils. Tho cost of tho erec¬ 
tion was •l.'iOUI. Besides this school there are numerous National, 
Itritish, and Infant schools, of which a British and Infant school anil 
II School of Industry ai’e BUp]iurted by tho Society of Friends. The 
Union (.’harity schools, founded in 1805 hy Kdword Goff, Ksq., are 
iinilcr tho inanogemeiit of Dissenters. There arc also two Rawed 
schools, and a School for educating and clothing the indigent Blind. 
Brighton is a favourite place of uilucntioii fur the childnm of the 
more opulent cliisscs. There are upwards of 100 bminliiig-schools in 
tho town, Iwaidus a huge niimlier of daj'-schools. St. Mary's Hall, 
Kemp Town, is uii iustitution foiiudcd for educating tho dauglitcrs of 
jioor clergymen, and proimi'iiig them for goveiiiessus; it has been 
csfcablislu'd about 20 years : each piijiil pa^'s 2U/. per iinniiin. There 
is alsti a Training school for scliool-mistivsses, in wliich thci'u were 17 
pupils ill 1851. 

Till! Brighton College, a pniprictary schisd, foiimleil in 1847, is | 
inheudoil to pmvidn on iiuKlerato terms a soiind religions, cliissiciil, and 
general iMliicatioii of tlio highest onlor. 'riie college, a hiindsotiie 
building in the Tiidor-collegiate stylo, was enwted in 1840. The 
literary societies iiicliiilo the Royal llrightoii SciviiUtic ami Literary 
Tiistitutioii, the Brighton Athuinenin, and the Brighton Working Men's 
Institute. 

Tho bcncvulc-nt institutions of Brighton arc nnnieroux. Among 
tlicsi! may bo iiami*il the Sussex County Iluspitai, established in 1828 ; 
the Victoria wing wiu auldeii to the Ijiiildingiu 1836 and the Adelaide 
wing in 1841 ; it is on a laige scale, lUid ‘o{ieii tu the sick anil laiiiu 
poor of every comity and luilioii*; the Briglitun 1 >is[)ensary, founded 
ill 18U!l, for inlmiiiisteriiig mlvice luid iiiuiliciiic gratuitously to the 
sick poor, and for promoting vaccination; the Provident and Sclf- 
snppurliiig 1 lispcnsiu'y, for the lulHtnring clas'«eH; a Dorcas Soeiety ; 
a Lying in-liistitulion ; tho Dollar Society, fur the benefit of iK-rsi 
especially the aged, who have experioiiccd gn.*at reverses in their 
eireiimstancCH; a Society for tlio relief of itistressiKl Widows; an 
Asyliiiii fur Feinalo Orphans; an Infirmary for Diseases of the Kyo; 
an Asylum for the Blind ; an lusliliition for llm Deaf and Thimb; a 
Huin(PO|Nithic Dis[H>ii.sary; seveml Loan lunl Provident societies An' 
the bcuulit Ilf ]iursoiis of liiniti'd iiieomes, ami a savings bank. 

The town-hall of Brighton is a large but inelegant Liiiililing of a so- 
calleil classic character, with three double poi-lieoes. It contains rooms 
for public meetings, for the meetings of inagistmtes, town c«>mmis- 
siuners, police offices, Ac.; it has also a sjMieioiis market mom. In the 
Justice nwia the Sussex county txmrt sits two d'lys in eiwli month. 
The buildiug was commeiiciHl in 1830, oii the site of tho old iinurkct, 
uwirly in tlie centre of the town, and cost upwards of ,50,0001. Its 
dimeiuiious ore 144 feet by 113 feet. Tlie now market-place, which is 
coinmotlions, is in tho same locality. Tho market is well supplieit 
with punitiw, meat, Ash, and vegetables, and is open daily, an Act for 
R daily iiiarkct having been obtaincil in 1773. A com-miurkot is held 
in tho town on Thtii^ay. A fish-market is hold by the fishermen on 
the luieii beach. Fairs are held north of tho town on Holy Thnrsilay 
and ^ptember 4tli. Brighton is well lighted with gas. The supply 
of water is good. Among the phtcos of auiusemeut are a theatre, an 
assembly room, and two club-houses. At some of the public rooms 
os well OH on the promeniwle music is provided during the Isithing 
season. About a milo east of the town, on a Iwau^til part of the 
Downs, moos take place annually, about the boginuiiig of August. 
Regattas and other aquatic sports are occasionally giveu. In addition 
tu the bathiu^maohiues on tho beach, baths, shampooing establish- 
meuts, and uwer plncoa for the aoounimodation of invalids ami oilier 
visitera are abuudautly provided. The hotels are numerous, and 
some of them on a scim of great nuqpiitude and splendour. 


The trade of Brighton is confined almost wholly to the supply of 
tho wants of a wealttiy pupnlutiun. Almost tho only manufacture of 
tho phice is that of 'Tunbridge ware. Shorvhaui, about 7 miles wcbt 
fmiii Brighton, and Newliaven, aliout » uiiles to the eastward, ore the 
ports through which tho foreign and cwist trade of Brighton is 
conducted. The coast off Brighton is too dnngcruns to allow of 
much direct tnule with tho town. Fishing is carried on somewhat 
oxteiwively; the fisheries giving employmeut to upwnnls of 100 Isiats 
and alxiut 500 men. Mackerel, herrings, soliiii, brili, and tnrlmt are 
taken in lui'go niimbeni; mullet, whitings, ami other ILh are also 
caught. The princiisil fuatiiro of the tinffic of Brighton in rnoi-c 
recent years has been tho oonstniidiou and ofierations of the thn-e 
branches of the Brighton and South Oiast railway, which iiavi* their 
common centre in the town, namely, the main line north want t<. 
Loudon, the branch westward Li Portsmouth, and that eastwitnl to 
HnstingH. The central station in Brighton in the north-we»t part of 
the town is a liandsorne and convenient building. Previous to the 
ojieiiing of the r.-ilway there were 32 coaches passing daily in cacli 
direction between Ixmdoii and Brighton. There is now nut one. 
The greatly increased facility of couiinunication by railway between 
Brigliton and the metrapolis has caused a considerable demand' for 
hoiiHi! acoommodatiofi, to meet wliich building is extensively cairied 
on. The Downs ami the country generally in the vicinity of Brighton 
aifonl a great number of fine drivtm and walks. 

Upon the erection of the chain pier, Brighton Ijccame a packet- 
station, and was much ustsi by tho.so who prel'crre*! going and retiini- 
ing from l*aris by way of Dieppe and Rouen, instead of the old mute 
of Dover and ('alais. The opening of the South-Kastem line of raiJ- 
way iiitroduceil a rival and more reaily communication with Paris by 
way of Folkestone and Boulogne ; and more recently Newliaven, since 
the construction of a branch railwiiy to it, has obtained a share ‘if 
the Brighton and Paris traffic. 

BRIGHTON. [Vas Diemen'-s Laxd.] 

BRIONOLES. fVAB.l 

BRINDISI, the Roman Brnwliaiam or Ri'mio/ioh'mi/i, and the Greek 
Bn'utcsio, a town in the province of Term d'Otranto in the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, well kiiou'u in Homan history for its capacious 
aijil safe harbour, which was the chief isirt id'ciulsirkation from Italy 
to tircccc, is sitiiatcil on the Adriatic .Sea, 2(>(> miles K. by S. from 
Naples, 41 miles E. by N. from Taraiitii, in 4u'' 38' N. Int., l.> E. Juiij_ 
and has ((5>i0 iiiiiiibitaiits. The origin of Bruiidisinm is lost in tlie 
ilisimrity of tlie autc-Roinaii times. Tradition spoke of a Cretan 
colony Living early settled hero ; and it- certainly existeil .as a Mf 

pinn or SSalleiitiiie city before the scttleiiicnt of Gi-eek cohu 
this part of Italy. It a)ipeiiiat to have retaimsl its iii<icpeui1eiii*e al'ti' 
that event, iiiitl it never reecivi'il a Greek colony. It was mie of tl-.* 
chief toM'iis of the Messapiaii {leiiiiisula, and of that part of it eallc 
C:ilabri.a by seveml .ancient geogntpliers. The Brundisiaii.s .iml thi 
other Messapiaiis wen* often at v.-irianee with the Greek Colour •- 
'Tareiitiim hofon* the Rr-uiaiis extended their c.>ijqne-ts into .Xpuh i 
.■\fter the war of PyiThiis ami the siihjiig:i(ioii of Tan-ntuiu. th- 
Romaus, under the euii.oii1s M. Attiliiis Ri'gtiliis anil Lucius Jiii 
l.ibo, tiiriu*i1 their ariiis against the other towns of Mes-sapia. .auil 
seixeil Bnindisiuiii among the n'st. at suit B.r. ‘JiiT. It uas made a 
Roman colony in ite. 244, and frt.>m Ibis time it rose rapidly to we.ilth 
and prosperity, luirtly owing to the feitdity of its territoiy Imtstiil 
inoi-e to its exeellent eommen'i;iI situation. Its double harbour, th» 
inner part of which Ainns two honis half eiieireliiig the town, wa> 
tho chief naval station of the lioinaiis in the Adriatie. Hannibal taileil 
ill his atttinpt to seixe Briiiidisiuni, and it was one of the eigliteo'i 
colonies whieli voted men ami money to assist Runie iii eoutinuing the 
war. 'The Rom.aii geiiemls and the armies during the uars with 
Macedonia, tireece, and .Asia, almost invariably sailed from Brinidi- 
siiiiii, and heri' likewisn they hitnleii on returning Iioine. When the 
provinces east of the Ailriatic wen* thoiiiughly siihjiigiited by thi* 
Roiiiiitis, Bmndisiuiii 1>t>caine a gmit eoiiiniereial tlioniuchfare. amt 
soon rose to be one ol' the most flourishing towns of Si.uth Italy. 

Bnindisium in eoii'a'queiioe of ita jHisition wituesstnl many remark¬ 
able historical events. Sulla, on his retu.'ii from the Mithriilatiu War 
in n.r, 83, landed at Bnimlisiuiti, wliieh he exeiiiptoil I'nini all taxation 
ill rowan! for his friendly reception in the |Hirt ami t-own at- this eriti • 
cal period of his life. In n.r. .57, Cicero landed at Bnindisium on hi-s 
return from exile. I’ompey having left Rome at the Wginniiig of flu* 
civil war, n’pnin*d to Brniulisiuiu, when* he was 1)osiegi*d by Ca*s!ir, 
who oiul.avoui'eil to prevent his eseaiie by blocking up the inner har¬ 
bour by means of tw'* jiiers which he raised, one on each side of the 
eiitmneo. I’lcfom however he could aoeoiuplish his ulijci-t, I’onqH-y 
cmbarkeil his tmops in secrecy and sailctl away for ttm*«’. To tlies,* 
two piers raised by Usesar the liegitming of the deterioration of the 
iimor port has been attributed. It was at Bnindisium that Octaviu.-i 
nsaiiiiiod tho name of Ctesiir. Tu ivc. 40 it was liesiegtHl by Autony 
Riid Alieiiobarbiis, but its fall was avertn'd by a nvoiieiliation lietw.'i-ii 
.Antony and Octaxins. Soon after AnLuiy again thn'atoiied it »iti> 
a flt.*et of 300 sail, when Miecimas and Coei*eius.su.viH*i1t8i iu one.* 
more making on arrangement l•etwet‘n the tw> tritimiir-i. The 
n*preaentntivi*a of t.>ctariua were aeeoiiipiuiied by the poet Flonua*. 
wLi has imnmortalised his journey to BriimKsiiini i*.*!:!!.' i. v.V 
Virgildicil at Bnindisium M.C. 10, on his return fiviii Greece; and 
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hare at a later period Agrippina landed with the eehoe of her 
hueband Oertnaniona. 

The port of Brundisinm conidated of an outer and an inner harbour 
unite<l by a very narrow channel The outer Iiarbour waa in a great 
degree alieltered by aome ialeta, one of which, Barra (now leola di St. 
Andrea), was occupied by a Pharosot lighthouae. At the eouth- 
wctftom end of the roadetcad a narrow channel led to the inner har¬ 
bour, which waa completely landlocked, deep enough for tho largeat 
aliipa, and formed by two arrna of the sea which as iiientioiied alnwe 
extended in the shape of two horns round tliree Hides of the town. 

The calamities which befell Brindisi after the foil of tho Roman 
empire, when it waa tak«i and retaken by tho northern barboriona, 
the Greeks, and the Saracens, contributed to tlie deterioration of tho 
bar by preventing the inhalntants from attending to its repair. 

Tho xiormans finally wrested Bmndirium from the Greek empire, 
and city witnesHetl the mairioge of Tancred's aon Roger ivith the 
Princess Irene. Under the Normans the city was the chief port of 
embarkation for the Crusaders: when these expeditions ceased it 
sunk into insignificance ns a naval port. The town waa sackeil by 
Louis of Hungary in 1S48, and soon after by Louis, duke of Anjou. 
In 145fi an (•aiwqiMke destroyed the greatest part of the town : from 
this diaoater the town never recovered. 

Frederick II. built a castle for the defence of tho town, which was 
repaired and extended by Charles V. Under tho Augevins the inner 
harbour was already become a sti^iaut pool sc-pamtpd from the sea 
by an isthmus or bar (the slow work of centuries) which blocked up 
the dianncl between tlie inner and outer harbours. Other laarshea 
formed themselves in the nei^ilxuirhnod; and the air of the town, 
wdiich had in ancient times been unwholesome in autumn, liecaine 
seriously affected. A cut uiim made acn-ss the isthmus, and the sea¬ 
water being thus let in, and the other marshes at the same time par¬ 
tially drie«l up, the air of Brindisi LVidcntly improved. The depth of 
the channel liowevcr is not more than about eight feet, and vessels 
arc obliged to remain in the roads, in which there is gooil andionigu 
partly protected by an island having a mstlo upon it called Forte di 
Mare. New works have been undertaken since 1830 to keep tho 
channel of coinmunication clear and to cleanse tho iunor harbour of 
the mass of sea-weeds which accumulate very fast, and by their decay 
corrupt tlie atmosphere. These recent works have brought to light 
many of tho piles driven by Caesar. 
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The present town of Brindisi occiipiM but a small part of tho site 
of the ancient city. It is surrounded on the laud side by walls and 
ditulies, and lias a cmstle flaukeil by enormous round touers, and culled 
Forte di Terra, which commands the nurtliem arm of the inner har¬ 
bour. Outside the town and not far from the castle is a fountain 
said to be of Roman construction, with a niche on each side, from 
which flow two rills of very good water, probably the fountain men¬ 
tioned by Pliny, from which the ships were supplied. Tho water in 
tho town is brackish. The town is ill built ami looks miserable, and 
the air is still utiwliolesoine in summer. The inhabitants carry on 
some trade by sea: port of tho oil of Puglia is |hipped off at Briiidiiu. 
The principal object of aiiticpiity is a pillar about 50 foot high, which 
forms a conspicuous object. Another, which stcMsl near it, has been 
removed to Lecce, and the pedestal alone remains; they were pi'o- 
bably designed for firc-bcacons. The cathedral is a laige but nut 
handsome building of the Norman times, with a mosaic pavement: it 
bears many marks of the effects of earthqiudces. Frederick 11. was 
mstried to his second wife, Yolanda, in the cathedral in 1225. 

Brinditi gives title to an archbii^op. The harbour has been con¬ 
siderably improved since 1843, when a lightliouae was erected, which 
stands in 40' 30' 17" N. lat., 17* 58' 21" E. long. The town contiuns 
a public library, the gift of Monsignore de Leo, a native of BriudisL 
The territory of Brindisi is distinguished now as in ancient times by 
its giwat fertility. 'The olive especially fioiirisheti, and vast quantities 
of oil are made. Steamers to the Ionian Islands and Malta touch at . 
Brindisi, which has been recently constituted an entrepOt for foreign j 
goods, with bonding urarebouscs. | 

BRINTON, Norfolk, a village, and the seat of a Gilbert's Poor-lAW 
Incorporation, in the parish of Brinton and hundred of Holt, is situ- 
. ated in 52" 63' N. lat., 1" 2' E. long., 28 miles N.N.W. from Norwich, 
and 118 miles N.N.E. from London. The population of the parish 
in 1851 wraa 190. The living is a rectory held with the reetoiy of 
Thornage in the archdeaconry and diocese of Norwich Brinton, 
Moli Eitn-Constable, and Burgh Parva, form together a Davies Gilbert's 
Incorporation, which contained in 1851 a population of 206. Brinton 
is a small but pretty village. In the noignbourhuod ue two or three 
guixl manshms. 


BllIONlC 18LBB. Those tliree islands lie on the north-oast coast 
of ihe Adriatii^ near the port of Toasano, and north of Polo, in 
Austrian Cirole of Trieste. They contain the quarries from which 
the Venetians^ obtaiuwl the ash-gray-colourod nod highly durable 
marble of which their imlnces are constructed. Tho largesl of the 
islands is called Brioni; tiie names of the other two are Coseda and 
San Girolamo. They aro sitiiatiHl in 45" 3' N. hit., IS" 53' E. lotig. 

BRIOUDR [I.ioiHii, Hai.’tk.'I 

BRISRANK. [Walks, NKw 8uiTTn.1 

BRISTOL, a i>ort, parliamentary imd mtinici|ial borough, oatiiedml 
city, the seat of a Poor-Law Union, and a county in itself, is situated 
between the aotintiesor Gloucester and Somerset, For many purtsises 
it is considered to lie in tho county of Gloucester. It stands at the 
junction of the rivers Avon imd Froiue^ in 51” 27' N. lat., 2° 88' 
W. long.; 88 miles S. by W. from Gloucester by railway, 108 miles 
W. from London by rood, and 118 miles by the Great Western rail¬ 
way : tho |iopiilation of the niuiiiciiMil and parliamentary boroughs, 
which are co-oxtensive, was 137,328 in 1S51. 'Pho borough is governed 
by a corporation consisting of 16 aldermen and 48 cnuncillors, one of 
vmom is mayor; and returns two mem^rs to Iho Iinporial Parliament. 
Fur sanitary puix>o8cs the city is governcHl by a Local Board of Health. 
Ilio liriugs of the city ]iaris!ioB ore in the arebdoauonry of Bristol and 
diocese of Qlouucster and Bristol. Bristol Pour-Ijaw ITniun, which is 
co-extonsive with the city, contains 20 parishes, with an area of 1810 
aciVH, and a population in 1851 of 66,716. l^laiiiister, whirii funiis 
|iart of tho borough, is also tho seat of a Poor-Law Union uoiniirisiiig 
23 parishes and townships, with an area of 52,989 acres, luid a poiin- 
latioii in 1851 of 38,171. 

Xame and Uigtnrg.- - Tho most ancient name of Bristol on reconl is 
Caer Oder (the City of the Gap, or chasm through which tho Avon 
finds a passa^ to the sea), though the site of Caer Oder was probably 
the present ^ifton. Thu iintne of Bristol has been spolliHl in nearly 
fifty different ways, chiefly variations however of tho form Bricffufuw. 
Much diversity of opinion prevails as to the origin of tho name, but 
it appears to bo formed of two Saxon words, Itrirg, a bridge, or itricr, 
a rupture, and Stow, a place; tho form Bricestow would thus have a 
similar meaning to the caer oiler of the Britons. 

The Koinans obtained early poHsession of Bristol; and in the time 
of Constantine, the time assumed by Mr. Seyer in his ‘ Memoirs of 
Bristol ’ for its foundation, they invested it with a wall and gates, 
which inclosetl the area now occupied by the most central porlioiis of 
the town. At the epoch of the invasion of Cerdiu the Saxon, (a.ii, 
495), Bristol formed part of the dominions of tho prinbts of C!om- 
wall, whose jurisiliction extended over all Sumersetshu'e and {airt of 
(lluiicestershirc. In 584 it waa made a fniiilier city of thejinxoii 
kingdom of Mercia, lii 596 ,Toidan, the cum]>nniuu of Augastiue, 
preached on tho spot now called College Orcen, which subHoqiicntly 
became the site of tho monastery built in honour of the chief mis- 
sioiiuiy, and now of the cathedral church uf Bristol In the lllh 
century, Brtchtoii, ns it was caUcd,.was, from its couvetiieucu as a 
port, es{iecially for embarkatiou to Irelaud, used coniiiiuiil}' for tho 
puriHiso of exporting slaves; a practice vrliiuh IVulstoii, bishop of 
\Vor<»ster, dutiouticed to the CoiU|ucnir, who by a royal eiiict furbiulu, 
though he failed utterly to extinguish, the iiihiimaii traffic. To the 
early part of the Normnii xieriod tho addition of tho second wall 
around the town is ascribed. 

The first historical notice of the castle oceurs on tho death of 
William I., when it was fortified and held by Godfrey on beliulf of 
Ibdiert, the Conqueror's eldest son, and apiiears to have been a place 
of considerable strength. At the time uf pruiioritig Domesday »Mik, 
Bristol was a walled town and a royal biiigh. The local govemiiiout 
of the city was vested in a prepositor or imief magistrate, who acted 
under the custos of the costlo, tho caput honoru. It does not appear 
that the prepositor was a salaried uificer, although, os he was cfc 
virfvte officii oscheator to the king, his roosouabie charges on that 
head were defrayed; but the town waa charged with the inainteimucc 
of tho castle. The prepositor at tho accession of Williiuu I. was 
Hardyng, a weiiltliy merchant of the town, and the founder of tho 
Berkeley family. Ho was continued in his office by the Conqueror, 
and waa succrodetl on his death in 1115 by Robert, commonly laUIetl 
Fitzhordlng^ and first lord of Berkeley. Tho honour of Bristol was 
transferred from one iKwseHsor to onoUier, according to tho course of 
royal favour, till the reign of Stephen, in whoso reign tiie castle was 
mMo one of the stnnigest fortresses in the kingdom; it covered six 
acres of ground, and had walla twenty-five foot thick. During this 
stormy period the pre|>ositor of tiie town, Robert Fitzharding, was 
employing a portion of hia wealth in erecting tho abbey of St. Augus¬ 
tine, now the cathedral church, and in founding the priory of St. 
James, subsoquently the paroohial church of that tiain^ and William 
of Malmesbury writes that the port waa at that time ^ the resort of 
ships coming from Ireland, Norway, and other oounteiea beyond sea." 
Henry II. on his aooession (1164) resumed the royal juriadiotion over 
the towns, castlcsi, fto., which belonged to the crown, by taking them 
into bis own hands; but twenty years elapstsl before he obtainoil 
possession of the castle of Bristol, when (1176) the carl surrundenNl 
it to the king. Bristol bad thus evidently become a poi-t of some 
note in tho 11th century; and in the 12tli century (1164 and 1190) 
uharten were granted by Henry 11. which placed Bristol in a most 
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fiivonml poRitlun among cmnineruiul towuH. In tho roign of 
Hmiry III., on ocon»ion of n viwt by that uionaKsh to Briut^, tho 
iirivilflgo of chooHiiig a mnyoi* nnil two {u'ciioHitoi'H wan gmntod to tliu 
Tho fiinctioua of the propoHi'toni from henceforth wore 
fdmilnr to thoao of bailiflii or sherifRi, into which offices their own 
subsequently lapsoil; ninl upon tho mayor «Iovolr«jd tho duty of 
csehentur to the king. Tho king fn'qiieiitly fiirmud out tho rovenwM 
of tho town to individuals at n yearly rent for a short lease. Tho 
trade of tho port having outgrown tlie extent of the <jnay, whicli 
sti-etfbod along the then bank of tho river, tho buigoascs resoh’ed to 
cut a now couAjo for the Avon. Tho ground necessary for tho purpose 
^vns ceded to the mayor and cotninunulty by the abbot of fit, Aiigiis- 
tiue’s for tho sum of 10 marks. In 1239 the work was comment; 
it was completed about 1247. An extent of quay of about 2400 feet 
w'os thus outiiinod, and the cluiiinol of tlio river was dug 10 feet f1eo]> 
ami 40 ynnls wide at a very heavy oxiteuse. About the same time 
llcdcliff or Hndelcove, on tho SomersutshiiHi side of tho Avon, was 
iinitod to Bristol; a wall was made to embrace the united town; a 
stone bridge was built flrom fuio to the other, and Imth sharcHl in 
forming the new harbour. Red cliff shortly Itemmu tho seat of tliosu 
manufactories which from tho l.^Ut to the 16th century nliuost entirely 
supplied Ktigland with cloth, glass, and soap. In the your 1213 it is 
rccordeil that Bristol-mode soap was finit sold in London. 

Daring tho unsettled state of tho kingdom in the reign of 
hldwonl il., the town was for huuiu time held by tho citisens against 
the Hfivcrcigu. Tho rebellion began in Iftll; anil the tow-n held out 
for tho space of four yenrs, during which time it ouuliuiied to exist, a 
little republic iu the heart of a monarchy. The local goveriiracnt was 
carried on according to its niicieiit form, except that the biirgc-sscs 
held the niithority of tho ciiatle at defiance, and, for their better 
security, built against it a alrong wall with fui’ts, truces of which of an 
immense thickness have been discovomi in making excav.itions on its 
site in Dolphin Street, niicieutl}’, from this fact, termed Defence L.'inc. 
In 1332 tho traffic of the port on w'hich customs were Icvieil 
compri-^^d livo stock, ngricuitiiral produce uud fish, wine, wool, skins, 
linen cloths, and cloth of silk, ‘ Irish (inlway clotlis,' salt, ashes, honey, 
imn, leml, alum, lirass, tallow, millstones, copper, leather, oil, and 
lod. Vari<uis charters and jimtcctions were from time to time 
awarded to Bristol; Iht'sc sometimes referred to the woollen mauii- 
fautnre. In tliu 27th of Kdwanl HI. a wool slaple wtrs fixed at 
Bristol, and the ‘cloth of Bristol* aopiiiMd a high iv.putation. In the 
47th of the siuuo reign Bristol was made a cuiinty in itself; the 
jurisdiction of the faistio was coiitiiusl to its own precincts, and 
the independence of tho town from any feudal rights was established. 
Thu riteccssivu charters granted to Bristol were very numerous; thmt 
wore gmuted during thu reign of Kiidiard II. By oite granti'd in 1377 
the townsmen are einpowei-cdto levy new duties on timlsfr, coal, bark, 
flax, hemp, pitch, tar, wax, pe]>per, fruit, almonds, and chalk. As 
early as 1437 Bristol hod extended its conimerert along tlu; whole 
west coast of England, to South Widus uud livland, and ti> France 
ami Russia. At that date it appetu's that the comniereiul shi]iping of 
Bristol comprised 68 ‘ships’ ami 64 ‘boats.* The cxjiorta comprised 
cloth, iron, glaa-^, cutlery, honey, lueaUi (mead;, alum, pitch, wine, 
salt, fish, and lairdys (corduroys). Thu imports were very much more 
numerous; among thu most material were iron, Irisli cloth, tin, .skins 
of Iniuhs, goats, calves, sheep, Ac., hides in luu'rels, fish, salt, wine, 
oil, and fniit. These were the articles t^haiged with customs or port 
dues; but the towiuimeu traded in unmci<ous articles uxempt from 
imposts, aiiil not included in this list. In 1442 tho commons onlereil 
eight shijvi, having each 150 uiuii, to keep the sea cnutiiinally, of 
which number Bristol was ilircctol to furnisli two; ami twelve years 
after, when n fleet was urtlered for the ]trut;eetion of timle, London 
lent towards its fitting-out 3(l(lf. and Bristol 150f. 

On tho accession of Fldward IV. to the emwn, 1461, ho came, in 
his progress through thu w'cstcru counties, U* Bristol; and after some 
concession on the ]iart of thu townsmun, he confirmed to them all 
tlioir former privilegi‘H. In their iirgotintiuiis tho townsmen were 
iimuh uitled by a woivlthy merchant, WiHiatii Cauynges, of whom it is 
rooordetl by William of Worcester that liu cmployeil fur the s|hicu of 
eight years 800 seiuncn, ami every day 100 artiticei's. Among three 
persons, to whom tho honour of founding RedclifT church has been 
ascribed, Canyuges is one; tho other two Iming his grandfather and 
Hitnon do Bunrtoii. From a charter granted by Henry VI [., wo learn 
that tlte town ilien nofiBOSHOi.i a recorder, which oflioi'r and five others, 
to bo chosen by the mayor nml cumniou council, wito appoitite<1 
aldermen, with xiowers c^xnal to those exercised iiy tlie nldenncn of 
London. The incrchaniH of Bristol entered with spirit into the 
exploratory voyages of Sebastian Cabot, who was a native of tho town. 
In the reign Henry VIII., among the sn]mroBBcd religions houses 
of the greatest uote, were mounstery of St. Augnsuue, now the 
cathedral church, and tho hospital of tho Daunts, now tho mayor's 
c^poL Tlonry V HI. founded upon the ruins of the abbey lauds a bisbop- 
ri(^ the town having previously formotl part of the diocese of Salisbury. 
In the year following, 1546, a mint and a printiiig-)>rc8s were sot up iu the 
castle. Bristol contribiiUHl towards Die fleet intended to ojtposo tho 
SiHiuish Armada. In 1609 Nowfoundliuid was colonised from Bristol. 
Bristol becamo early involvixi in the contest between Charles nml the 
morchants respeoting shiji mouoy. Thu city was held by the Borlia- 
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castle was dcmoVisbcil by order of the Parliament 
iii^16o6. In 16G3^(3iai'lus II. visitcrl Brinti,!. By an Act obtained iu 
1699 llie eor|ioiiitioU| for the 1-Kttter xirei^ervatifin of the river, extended 
their jiirisdictioii 4 miles along the course »,!' tlic Avon inw'srd above 
Bristol bndge. In 1 1 93 Bristol wiw distiirlicd by riots having their 
origin in a circiiiustaiice of Inoal iutciiest: they are rjpoken of os the 
‘bridge riots.* A disturijaiicc of a miiuli nir.ru dihaistruus iiaturo 
occiinwl in 1831, on the occasion of the visit o^Sir (.'Iiai-Iu.s Wc^eivll 
to Bristol. He was ivcortler of tho city; and his opinion., which 
were adverse to the Refuriu Bill gave ori^n to a cotuiuoti'ui which 
ended in a serious riot. On Octolstr 29th a lawless inub f'd fu-e to 
tho oity prison, the Gloucester comity prison, the mansion-h'iuse, ami 
the bishop’s palace; and daring tho c-nsuing night 45 more public 
buildings, ami almost as many private houses were dcstroyeil. On 
tho followiiig morning tlie military dispersed the mob after killing 12 
persons, luiil uroundiiig 96. The proiierly destroyed was estimated at 
200,00(1/. ; and liriitol has over since laid a rate of about 10,0001. a 
year, iu liquidation of tho losses. 

Jgj/cc/, Sfreetn, t£r.—The rirors Avon and Fromc bare their 
course through Bristol —the former being the loigor river. The city 
is built at about eight miles* distance frain the mouth of the Aron ; 
its site is for the most jiart a thick Ijcd of sand, which generally yields 
water at the depth of a few fathoms. Some portions of tho city are 
built on ground ao steep os to rt.>mler the formatif n of carriiigc-romlH 
almost impracticable. Kiiigsdown, Bt. Michael's HUl, and Bruudnu 
Hill, rise nearly 2.50 feet above the level of the river. There arc seven 
eminences within tho limits of Bristol, taking it iu its greatest extent; 
and the streets are built on tbe^e emiuems-s ainl in the hollows between 
tlieui. Bristol is nearly ten miles in circuiiifereucc. .Several Acts of 
l*ai'liameiit have been fibtained during the last thirteen years, con¬ 
ferring the necessary iifiwers for currving out various public improve- 
inonts in the city, by the formation of new stivct.s, xu'ovidiiig a 
sufficient sujiply of water, Ac. 

Pwhlic Haih/iufji ninl fmitifutioun.— Tlieio are about forty churches 
and chapels belonging to the I'MiiblisLiiient in Bristol, Beduiiiister, 
ami Clifton ; and about an equal number of places of worship belong¬ 
ing to Roman Catholics, Independents, Baptists. We.-leyon Methodists, 
Calviuistic Methodi.st.s, Quhkei’s, Vuitarinu.^, and Jews. I'he i.■hlllx■h 
of St. Mary RedcIifF has been long odiuiivd us a grand example of 
gothic urahitcutuiv. It is sup|iosi.-d that this church was built at four 
liillerent iicrimls, raugiug Ijctweeii 120ii and 14uti. It is considercil 
by many to the finest parish church in Kiiglawl. The tower reaehc.a 
to u height of about 2011 IV-et. The north poivh is a I'ieh speriiiicn of 
the ilivtirated style, but hiul fallen considerably to decay, when in 
1.S4S n •aubi^criptiou wils commenced which led to the a-(opt ion of a 
plan for the entire ivstoratiou 4if the chiiivli. A soeiety liac siiiei* 
btsiit established, iiinler the name of the Canynge .Society, to carry 
out the restorations us fast us funds can lic pivjvidcil, and to issue 
amiiiul ii'purls ivlating to the progress of th«‘ works. 

The rathcihnl ehtiivli, anciently ]iart of the Aiiber of .St. Aligns- 
tine, iiossesaes one of the finest Norman gateways in the kingdom. 
The church contains fine monuuieiits by Ch.-intrey ami Baily. .St. 
Stephen’s church was rebuilt about <.it the site of a much oliler 

.■ditieo. Its chief urnaiueut is the tow.-r, 133 feet high, which is a 
fine example of the perpeiidicuUu: style. The Temple clinreh was 
founded in the reign of Sto|iheu by the'Knights Templars: but the 
date of the present structure is not known. Tho Temple Meads, being 
l>art of the lamis belonging to the house of the Knights Temidars, 
were cxenqit from tithes, and remain so to this day. All Saints, or .\ll 
I Hallows, was one <•£ the most ancient churches in Bristol, but the 
; present structure was en'ctcd about 1470. St. Augiistiiio the Less 
was founded by the abbots of St. Augustine's Monu.-tery as a chapel 
for tho aceomuioilution of the inhabitants who hml crcctetl houses 
within the i>recinets 4>f tho laouastery: tlie j.reseiit structim' was 
' built iu 1430; it was iuiproveil iu its iuterior arratigcnieuts in 1343. 

I St. James’s chuivh was built and cum>ecruteil its early us 113o; the 
' tower was added and tho church imoile ]smu hial in 1374. Then.ivcaml 
I nurtli aisles are parts of the original Nonmui structim*. This churchints 
! recently luulctgouo extensive restomtions. The chuivh of St. Jolui the 
Baptist consists i.>f but one iiislc. and is the smallest iu Bristol: it was 
built about the middle (‘f the 14th century; comidcrable alterations 
have lieeu recently made iu this building. The Mayor's Cha{>el, for¬ 
merly the cullegliite chtitvli and hospital ofi-the Virfpn Mary and 
St. Mark, is a sinidl hut highly-eiit'icacd structure, with numerous 
effigies and momiments. Tho church of St. Philip ami St. .Taeob is 
I supposed to have been eivoted some time before 1200 ; the venerable 
I structmv being much liilapidatcdwas ivoently repaired. St. Thomas's 
chun-h has a tower which was built iu the 12th century. Bristol 
thus jiai-ticularly rich in ohl churches, nearly all of which have been 
more or less rostoretl within tho last few years, chiefly by means i.f 
private subscriptions. Sovend new cburolies have been built 
j 1S36. Of the three Roman Catholic chajicls i. Die city, one opoiu'<l 
in 1813 is a beautiful structure. Many of tho chapels of. IhMtostiiut 
Dissenters have been erected within the last few* year*. The .Tews’ 

I synagogue was, jirevious to 1842, aQuakera' imeting-luui.'Si*. 
t * 'fhe Free Grammar school was founded iu 1532 by R-ilH-rt Thorne, 
j Tho ead»>wment has roceuDy uiidor.^one a Chaneeiw iiivisligatii u, the 
result of which was tliat in IS? 8 the ^ch^'l■l was rcj’' ncil «»u a very 
1 I. 
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nularseil nnd •uporior : it now oonhiina nearly SOO Iwy^- 

College Qrommar achool was founded by King Iletiry YJL, for 
etliicnting the nitiging boya of the oathednJ. Queen Kli/altoth a Free 
Qmnimar aeliool is a small eiulowed establialiiiieiit mulor the contnd 
of the eorponatlon. Queen Rliaabeth’a Huepital was founded in 1688 
by .Tohn Carr, for boarding, clothing, nnd etlueatiiig poor cliildrou and 
orpluuia of the city and of the mnimr of Congr»«*l»ury. The eatnto Ima 
BO greatly improved in value that the tnwtees liavo been enabled to 
increase the number of boys fr*iiu 88 to 182, to oiilnrge the rnn^ of 
instruction, and to build a beautiful structure in lieu of the old one 
ill Chriatnins Street Tlio now hospital was opened in 1847. It la 
situated on tho weatom slope of Brandon Hill, on a site of four acres; 
and ns tliere is an ascent of 48 steps up the slope of tho hill to the 
building, tlio building itself is shown to giviut advaiitaf^. The 
hospital is nearly 400 feet in Iciigtli, and is amply siipplietl with 
school-nKitns, dormitories, lavatories, batlis, wawlrebo room, diiiing- 
liall, cinsH-rooms, sick-muins, kitchens, iila^’gi’oiiinls, Ac. Colston's 
Fret‘ Hchoul (at which Cbattorton was educatnl), 'IVmplo Street school, 
the lied Miiids’ school, KIbridgo’s Charity schoul, St Augustine's 
Charity school, niid tho l*ile Stn'ot school, are among the uliler public 
schtHils of Uristtil. hi the lied Maids’ school SO girls tcliilked ill re<l) 
wore to bo boarded and educated til! the age of 18; the improved 
wdiio of the eststtu has enablml tho tnisiet^ to increase the nmiiber to 
120, and to build a fine new scboul-huuse in the Kliasabothau style, 
which lias recently been o|>enoi1. 

Among the more modem sclioola of the city is the Bristol College, 
founded in 1880 by a proprietaiy boily, uu the plan of King’s College, 
Lrnidou : tho on]logo is iu Park Stre^ Tho iiumkor of scholiii's in 
1852 was CO. The Bristol Education seOool, tiio Clerical Eiliicai ion 
Hchool, the Bristol Diocesan anti Cathedral Middle Day school, the 
Merchants Hall achool, the Marine wliuol, the I>hie<'Coat Qirls school, 
tho Bristol Ailult school, the Ilanuah More schools, and the Couiiterslip 
schtMils are among the iinmerotfs public sch-iuls of Bristol; to which 
iiiiist lie luldfHl Uie Xatiunal, British, Infant, ami Ibiggoil soliools. 
The Bsiptist deiioniiuiilioii has a college for the idiicatiou of young 
men iutendcil for the ministry. The college, which ivas fouutlod 
ill 177U, and lias au endowment of a year, hod 10 students 
iu 18.';2. 

The hospitals nnd luiscellaucous chmitieB of Bristol are vciy 
imincrous. St. Peter's HospitnL a very old building, is appropriated 
for the relief of the sick poor. The Bristol Infirmary, in Mariboratigh 
Street, is a laigc structure, with sufficient B|mce and Funds to receive 
200 in-patients, Tho Bristol Dis|)cnwiry and tho Clifton Dispensary, 
the Bristol (ieiicral Hospital, the I.ying-In Institutiim, tho Eye 
Itifiriiuiry, nnd several J^i'cns societies, assist in various ways the 
sick poor. ITio Asylmn for the Blind, iu Park Street; the Bristol 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, iu l*itrk Row; the AH 3 ’lum for Orphan 
(lirla ; the Cleigy Society and the (lloucostershira Sexsiety arc among 
tho numerous charitable iiistitiitioiia; to which may be added about 
20 almshouses and minor charities. 

The Bristol Tnstitutiou, a handsome building erected iu Park-street, 
opoiK^ in 1823, has a reading-room, a small library', and a museum, 
coutaining a very fine oollectiun of ancient and modem wor^ of 
art; among which are Hail)'’s statue of Eve at the Fouiitiun, and a 
tsimplote sot of casts from the ^Egina marbles. The museum also 
contains rich collections in natund history and iiiinendogy. Tlie 
Bristol Library, the Bristol Law Library, and tho Meitical Tiibrary 
are the principal public libraritis in tho city; the first named, besides 
a laigc librarj’, has a valuablu iiiusenm of natural history. Tho 
Bristol Atheiiioum is a litemiy and scientific iustitution for ^e middle 
cl^cs; its lectures arc doliverwl at tho Royal Albert Kooma The 
Vicitoria Rooms form one of the lx«t modem Imildiiiga in Bristol; 
the Lugo hall is 117 foot long, 55 feet wide, and 47 feet high. The 
building is useil for coucei'ta, exhibitions, and meetings. There are 
in Bristol an assembly room, and a theatre. 

Of the muniui{>al bulldiu(^ tho Coiincil-houso was built in 1824 in 
the Italian style; over tho principal outrauce is a fine figure of Justice, 
liy^Baily. ^ Annexed to the Council-house is a common hall for tho 
daily uduiinistration of justice. The Bridewell Prison, in Bridewell 
Lane, was rebuilt, after tho riot in 1831. The jail, near Batlnirst 
J^m, M a large and stonig stmeturo, finished iu 1 S2«. The Custom 
House and the Excise Office were both rebuilt after tho riots. Tho 
Exchan^, built about IT 40, is a qiiodrangalsr edifice, llU feet long 
by 148 feet in depth. The interior is now oooiinied chiefly ns a corn- 
market, the merchants preferring to assomble in the Commercial 
Rooms. Ihese rooms, ojieiiod in 1811, are situated in Carr Street, 
and form well armngod^ commercial and news-remma Tho Merchant 
yenturers Hul, in King Street, belongs to a society, or oomtrany, 
inoorpomted ly letters patent iu the reign of Edward VI.; the 
Mcmty, which coiwisto of the principal iiibrchaiits, possesses large 
landcsl pre]>erty.^ Ihis is tlie only trading coiii|>any remaining out irf 
twiuity*Mirdo wliioli wore in oxistenco in ISrintol a ceututy j Sio liallii 
belonging to those companies are now occupied as exhibition-rooms, 
warehouses, fto. Tlie new Uuildhall. in Bread Street, opened in 1846, 
is a very enriched specimeii of tho Tudor style, having a central tower 
and two wings. The central tower is loftier than tho wings. The 
principal apartments of tho building are; Law Court, 54 fijot by 30 
feet, and 24 feet high; Court of Bequests, 80 feet by 24 feet, and 13 


feet hig h; two Courts of Bankruptcy, each 80 feet by 24 foot, and 11 
feet high; and a Qmutl Juiy Room, 38 feet b^ 15 foot, and 14 feet 
hig h. The arohitoct was Mr. K. 8. Po|to, of Bristol. 

Behind the exchange are tho priiimial markets, designated tho 
High Street ami tho Nicholas Street markets. In the former are tlin>ii 
aretes for tho sale of butter, cheese, jioiiltry, eggs, and biwion ; tli.'ri* 
is also a hamDomc new markct-koiiso for iinuit and vogeltddes. The 
Nicholas Street market is for meat and poiiltrjr. Dther uiarkets are 
located in «liffeivnt jvirts of tho city. At the markets held in tin- 
Leather Hall in Maivli and September, inure leather is said to be sold 
than at any other fair or market in the kingduiii. 

JJoeli^ Commercf, Jfmiii/aelinvH.-^Tha ducks were couiiueiiced in 
1804, by a pniprictary Iwdjr, and weiv first o;H«u*d in 1800. The oLl 
cliannel of tho Avon was winvertwl into t>uu tlaatiiig hiirlM>ur, iiImujI 
three miles in length. The quaj'S were uiad»» to exleml from ltrisb>l 
bridge to tho small stone bridge ncroits the VYoiuo, where that river 
ceases to be narjg:ib]o, ami funii thrtv hiiIcs i*f a |su*.illfLigiiuii, tlic 
eastom anil southern being washotl l*y the Aron, the we-itoni by Ihi* 
Frema The total oxtont of quay is 2000 ynids; but theso liinit.s 
atiinit of anj' extension along tho Ivuik.-i of tho harbour l*clow tin* 
town which the iiiureuvo of tnule may roipiiiv. Tlioi*o nii! two^ basins 
for tho tom|R»niry iu*ci>mnuHlatieii of vessels entering or ipiittiiig tho 
harbour. Ctiinberliuid Basin, at Itowubam, priiicipullj’ used by largo 
vessel^ extends iu length belwiseti the loeks 270 ynnls, in exTreiiio 
w'idtli 147 yanis; it becomes smaller towai*ds tho mouth, and empties 
itself tlmmgh two locks into tho Avon. Bulhiiret ILisiii, east of 
Cumbcrlaml Basin, about 300 yanis below tlio iiim bri<lgc at Bed- 
minster, communicates with tho Aron branch of tho harlH>ur, alaive 
its jiincUoii with tho L'reme, and empties itself into ilio river .Vvoii 
through a single lock: it is used by the ciKisting-vessoIs, mid is aiiuiil 
170 yarils long, and of an nventge width of 80 j'anls. By tho coii- 
stnictioii of the harbour, imporlant fai-ilities were aflunicd to tho 
tiude of the port. The aetiial cost of the doeks extxseded 000,0(K)1. ; 
and tlic dividend has seldom cxceeihtii 2 i>er cent. Au Act was 
obtaiueil in 1842 fur im]>reviug the lloatiiig dock. 

About 80 years ago Liverpool began to overtake Bri.stul in Hhippiiig 
and commerce. In 1788 the tonnage belonging to the pm-l of 
LivcrjMiol amounted to 48,541 tons, ci>iiipris«.*i1 in 485 vessels; the 
numlwr of vessels belonging to tlio port of Brisiol iu 1787 wa.s 388, 
with a burden of 58,808 tons. In the same year the entire litule of 
Bristol stoiHl thus:—Foreigu 11*0(16 ■ British vcss(‘1.h in, 2-'>d, tniui.ngo 
38,.502; out vessels 24.3, toiinago 37,542: foreign bottoms in, 88, 
tonniige 11,112; out 66, tonnage 87,5-12. Coasting tnule- -in vessels 
1882, tonnage 88,200 ; out vessels 18.32, tonnage 82,138 : Irish vessels 
in, 181, tonnage 8l)23 ; out 138, tonnage 8187. Tho port ehaiges of 
Bristol having liecii coiisulembl^' in excess of tho changes at the poi*ts 
of London, lAvcrpoul, Hull, and Oloucestcr, tliis eireumtsUinee i,*nded 
to draw shipping away from Bristol to the other port.-.; and with a 
view to chock tho decline which had been giiuliuilly taking plswe in 
the commei*(H! of Bristol, a new armngemeut of the dock cliarg(M on a 
lower Bcoie was adopted under the ^Miwurs of nii Act of ParliauiviiL 
obtained in 1848. By ibis Act tho ibxska were traiisferruil from the 
company to tho coi^ioration. Additional giiinnds belougiu^r to the 
company were dcMlaiixl to be within tlio city of Bristol, in order to 
tho better exorcise of coi-porato privileges. The dock dues which 
formerly varied from 6t/. to Ss. per ton, were reduced so as to mnge 
from 4ff. to It. A lK>nnigh asHessmeitl of 4i/. in the pound is to make 
up the loss accruing from iJie uhaiigo. Uii Novumlicr 1 3tli, 1S4S, a gi*and 
preuesidon paraded through Bristol to couuuumoi'ule this important 
aitonition. It has been found that the anivals and (le[HU'turew of 
shipping have considerably increased since tho now system was adopted. 
The uumlier and tonnage of vreaels i-egistoi-cd ns belonging to the 
l>orl of Bristol on Docemljor 31 st, 1852, were:—Kailiiig vessels under 
50 tons, 158, tonnage 4577; almve .50 toiu^ 101, toimogo 48,487: 
Steam vessels, under 60 tons, 12, toiinngo 304 ; above 6o tons, 19, 
tonnage 3743. During 1852 there eutereil and cleared at tho ]Mirt ~ 
iu the coasting tnulu, siuling vessels, inwards, 550, tonnage 312,288 ; 
outwards, 3785, toiiUiigu 238,377 : steam vessels, inwards, 208, tonnage 
65,471 ; oiitwiuils, 207, tonnage 85,488. In tlio colonial tnulo there 
were, inwards, 180 vessels, of 06,171 tons; and outwanls, 107 vessels, 
of 37,131 tons, fn tho foreign ti*iidu the iiuuiIkmu wore: -Sailing 
vessels, inwards, 450, tonnage 88,457 ; outwanls, 155, tonnage 42,756 : 
steam vessels, one inwards, 111 tons; and one outwards, 590 tons. 

Tho foreign trado of Bristol prinoi];^ly consists in irnixirts of sutpu*, 
nim, wine, brandy, colonial and Baltic timber, tallow, hemp, turpen¬ 
tine, barilla, dye-woods, fmiti^ wheat, and tea. The priiiciiud articles 
of export are iron, tin, bricks, rafiniHi sugar, glass bottlos, Irisli linen, 
and mamifacturod giNsla Bristol derives a considerable portion of 
her supply of foreign produce ciMistwise under bond priuci|»a1Iy from 
London and Liverjiool, but also from the minor ports of Uloucestor, 
K owport, Bridgewater, Exeter, Barnstaple, and Bidefrrd. The coast¬ 
ing trade of Bristol is very oousidoratile, particularly with Ireland. 
The imports principally consist of iren, tin, cool, salt, Irish linens, and 
agricultural prediico: the exports, of articles of foreign and coloniid 
produce, patiicnlarly grocenes, tei^ wines, and spirits, and of 
manufactures of the place. The existing manufactures of ^stol are 
glass bottles, crown and flint glass, brass-wire, pins, sheet-lead, sine, 
spelin*, chain-cables, anchors, machinery, drugs, colour^ c^es, painted 
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flofirHJloth, earthenware, roBitwl migar, etaroh, eoap, Britiah epiritii. 
tin, copper and brawi wnnl^ hrioka, Ijoer, porter, pipea, tobacco, and 
hate. Must of thono maunfactiircH aro carrird »n within tho city or 
in ite iiiiinediato nnighlmiirliood. Tho principal facturica are f^oae 
for ulaaa, enjpir, iruji, braae, floor-cloth, and isirthonwaro. There was 
oaiahliehnl ntanit AfLoeii yniire leick a vttiy laige joiht-atock cotton 
factory, under the title of tho (Ircat Wu'tom Cotton-Worka It 
coiiHieta of an iiniiionau range of apinning, weaving, bleaching, and 
r(;pturing aho|ui. 

The principal bridge ia that connecting the centre of th ^ town with 
(ho Itcdcliff aiile of the Avon; it ia built of atone, and hna llireo 
arcliea; tho contro arch ia ellipl.ical, with a ajian of 65 feet, the aide 
aruliOB are Bcmiciiimlar, each 40 feet in apan. A awtvol-bridgo of iron, 
oiMUied in 1 (<27, in the jdneo of tho old dmwbriilge, uroiiHca the har- 
hiinr, connnut-ing the pariiihoa of Clifton and St. Auguatina with the 
eity; and two inni bridgeH, each with one arch of 10U feet apan, cross 
tho new conrrio of the Avon, Hovcmily connectiug tho city with the 
itath and Wella and K.x<*t(*r roads. In on Act was obtained for 

ffiiistriicting St Philip’a Bridgo; and in 1842 a second Actciijpoweiisl 
tlie widening of the briilgo. For the Huapeiiaion-britlge over the 
Avon, the original Act was olifainod in 1831; mu’crii] Hubaeqiiont Acta 
Invc lH!cn olitiiiiicd, pitriuitMng the iKNttpoiiomont of tho works, about 
:>>i,(iuu/. inoru llinn the ainount coliuctcii and oxppndo] Iwing I'cqiiimI 
to coinplctc tlio nndci't.'iking. The Portbiiry Pier and Railway Com- 
>>.iiiy have a clan.se in their Act, enabling them to complete the bridge 
■A con jnuntiun with their milway; but the prodHslings of the comisiny 
'IV wholly siis]>ondci1. 

J'lio coiiiicrLi'iii of Bristol with other parts of England by me.ann 
llio x»>,f1-f,Miige. railways is ollleicnt Tlio Great Westeni line 
xlcnda Bath ami Reading ti> Tjondoti; tho Midland line 

est'-r and Biriniiighiuu to tJie north ; and tho Bristol j 
.and I'nc to the south mid west. Tho coiniiniiiicntion with | 

'''■ .i • p.i'Tly }»y stonniuiv, which pass down the Aron and cross tho j 
*1 • •■’i'.i'pstow, Nevv|M)rt, Gardilf, 8'c.; and jsirtl}' by ineiiiis of! 
■. ' i'eriy, to which a read of alioiit eight miles leads from ' 

(.» ''*if J'lint-slittion at Bristol is n large structure in the Tudor ! 

.IV y. .-ai-ill linuich, aismt four miles long, Ic.avcs tlic Bristol .and ' 
j'.* ‘e.’ r.iil.i-iy at Valtoii, alHiiit twclw iiiil>'s from Bristol, and runs 
'I (• ■). on the. Imiik of tlu; St‘v,ini o|i|Mv:ite (.'aitliff. j 

A't\- 'I'iic ro'*ks in the immciliate nnighboiirhmid ' 
tif >'"< > >1 are i:< 111 !posed of carhiniiferoiis liiiicsbnie, cisil-iiieaniircs, and i 
tie: i>. '-'.’er ivii-siiiiiistone formation, with the doloinitie coiigloiiieiwto. , 
Jn 'iio last foriiritioii thi>n'have been disenvered some saurian remains, | 
v.’'.’.eh •iirni ti:iiv new I'eiii-ni. Tlie ranges of ntoiintaiii limestone at I 
I-.t. Vineein,'s !t lei.-. are nMiiaeJcahJy fine; (liecoil-lields extend north . 
and ri'iiiO., .; (..‘-.e tilv aiiont t.weiity-eigiiL niil-.-s, hut the beds arc tliiii ! 
as ooTiiii w'tii tliose iiC 'lie other coal ilisi riets of Rnglaiiii. Tho j 
ro<t.' ''‘ilii'iu siiii|iiy a si.niic spring; the ieiupcratnre of wliieh ; 
fi'*.- -he . .'Ip is 71' l’':ihreiiheit, and it then evolves free earhonic , 
ae’.d it w principally eelebretod for its iMtiefluiid inflnenoe in . 

..:'n.->|inp,,ive cases. The llotwcll House is situated beneath tho rocks, | 
hi'.king on the river, along the hanks of wliieh a earriage read leads , 
j'r* lu " " well reiinil Die rocks to ('liftoii Down; hut a reailier means ; 
of neei o 4.(lilXo;i is fnniish.id l»y an or'sj'serjiintino i>iith, leading ' 
iip the reeks freiii behiinl the llotm'oU House. The scenery nroniid ■ 
'iristol, particularly tlie (fliiton ilolwells, is very beanlifiil, and the [ 
ot.aii:enl features of the conntry are liighly iiiU-restiug. Clifton h.as j 
•ng lici'ii It favourite ivsidene-u for wealthy persons. The hotels, ■ 
'I'sceiit-s, parade.-, nssi'ml*’ .unns. ILbntrios, 8tc., are huoIi iis are met | 
ith at most wiiie.nn*' iniuvs, 'I’he portion of the Hotwells district ! 
■iiivst Die. oily is bee'>..iing Hi.m«i.nde<l by commercial and shipping { 
trstablisliineiit.s; l-iit liigluT up towirds Clifton and St. Viiicent’ri 
locks Dicrn niv stiil left some fine walks and rides. Tlierc are not 
many u]ien spots witliin Die limits of Bristol; hiit the heights around 
the eity alfonl iinmorotis |il(!.asant u’liiks, such as more level towns are 
defleient in. Thu Cullego Green, Brandon Hill, I'yinliiirs Park, Cutiuuii, 
and Gliftun, are all open Di the iulinhitnnts. On Gliftoii Down are 
the Tioological Garilena, opemal in 1886, to which a botanic garden is 
attached. 

BRISTOL CHANNEL. [Skvkr^i.] 

BRISTOL, U.S. rilHopK IsLANitJ 
BRITAIN, GREAT. rGliKAT BntTATS.] 

BRITAIN, NB'W. pSxw Bhitain.] 

BRITANNIA, the name by which tho Island of Great Britain 
ia menDuned by the Latin writoiv. Wo propoao in tho present 
article to give a notice of its ancient inlmhitants, with it very 
brief narnitivo of tho Roman oonquest and occuimUuu of tlui 
country. 

Tho earliest inhabitants of Britain, so far as wo know, were pro¬ 
bably of that groat family Die main branohos of which, dist-ingnisheil 
by tho deHignation of Colts, siirtiad Dicinsolves so widely over middle 
ai^ western Europe. The 'Wolsh and Danish tnulitiuns indicate a 
migration from Jutland; and tho name of Cymry, givoii to the immi¬ 
grant pe^le, has been supposed to indioaie their probable identity 
with the Cimiiiorians (tho Kippfpiot of Herodotus, and tho Cimhri of 
the Roman historisns), who, hoiug cxnellml by the Sochians from 
their more ancient seats north of tho Buxine, traversod Europe in a 
north-westerly direction, and founded new settlomeuts near the Baltic 


md the mouth of tho Elbe. Tlicsc barbarians then reaoheil Britain 
by tho same route which was afterwanls traverse*! by tho Saxons and 
Angloil* Tho croiwod ov«r fn>3A tho ueighbouritig coitntry of 
Qanl; and Welsh tnulitions sisjak of two colon ins, one from tho 
conntry since known ns Qascfmy. and another from Armorica. At a 
later period the Belgce, actnated )»y marUal restb-.-sntus or tho lovo of 
plunder, assailed the s*ju1!h and oast coasts of Die iiiimd and settle*! 
there, driving the Celts Into the inland country. I'hem Belgic were 
a bnuich of the great Teutonic family. 

Before the arrival of Julius Cww in Britain the island was but 
imperfectly known t*i tho more civilised nations of Die anoieiit. world. 
Tho pe<ipfe of Carthage and Massilia (callial Massalia by (irei-ks^ 
or Marseille, traded for tin with certain islands called by Hi-rtMlutus 
KaarffirtplStt (Cossitoridim), tho ' Tin Islands / which are Bupposc*! |,y 
some to have been the British Isles, or at lewst Cornwall an*! the Scilly 
Isles. 

Tho etymology tho word Brit-iin lias been much dlspntml. One 
of the most pIuiiMihle is that which derives it from a Celtic word 
* lirilh,'or 'lirit,’ (piintcd, Camden); in which name it is stipfsis-nl 
there is n refereucu to the cnstoiii of the inhabitants of Ht.sining their 
bodies with n blue colour ext-nicted from woad. Carte says that the 
name in the most ancient British poets is ' inis’(island) ‘ pryilhain.* 
Wln-tlicr tills form or that of the Roman writers fiinislies the best 
clue to the original form of tho native ilemgnation is perhaps quest ion- 
able. The meaning of ' piydhahi,’ if it be anything more than a c<ir- 
riipt form derived fioin Die rout * brit,* dues not seem to Isi known. 
It Would Iw to little piirposR tf> (pve other etymologies, or to t'litfi* 
further into a matter in which certainty is so little attain.afi1e. 

t’reaar is the first winter by whom any authentic particulars resjicft- 
iiig the islati'l arc givim. •Stiiuulatcd prebalily by tho desire of mili¬ 
tary renown, ami of the glory of fii'st emrying the Roman arnia into 
Britain—provoked also, ns lie tells ns, by the aid whi«-h had bren 
fiirnisheil to his enemies in G.aul, e.'<p<4inliy to the Veiieti ^the iicoplo 
of VaniKM in Brefatgnek and other mnrKini*; people of Western Gaul— 
he deteriiiined upon the invasion of the islaniL As a preliminary .-itep 
ho siiDimoned to his camp n immlier of the merchant-* whf> tnuied t<i 
the island (who aloiu' of the Ganis had .any :ii-pi ■iiitaiicv witli it), and 
tfi them lu* luldresscil his iiiqnirii's. Their cn'ilioti h-*wi'v<*r, or tlirir 
igiioraiicu, pr**veiite»l his learning much fiviii tlu'in. J'ailiiig in this 
quarter, i»nc of his officers, C. Voiu.s«'nuB, was sunt to ivc-uiiu'itre ; but 
he dill not venture tti leave his ship, and trust himscll'oii shore uiiuuig 
tlie natives. Cicsar, no way ileterrtsl l>y this want of iiifonnation, 
colli'cted a fleet, and di-'posfd hi.s forces with a view to the ileseen*. 

The description which (*:i'.-=ar gives *.•( Brit.ain in hi-* ‘ (’onimeuliirics* 
is as (‘••Hows :— 

Tlu* iiil 'iiil p-irt of Britain is i’llnltllcd l»y those wlu», acc-ir'liii.sr 
to the c-vi-itiiig tr.ulittoii, were th ' al>ori.riiies nf tho island: the sea- 
coast by tho.-.- who, I'or the s ikc of pliiiuler or jn iir'ler t-- nnke war, 
hiiil crossu*! over frem a’.n'.mg the Bcigio. aiul in almost every case 
retain the names of their native states from which they eiuigratcil l*i 
this inland, in wliich tiiey made war and settled, an>l began to till th«? 
liuid. 'I'he po|iuintion is very great, au*! tho Imildiiigs very numerous, 
c'losel.v reseinldiog those of Die Oituls : Die quantity of cattle i.s con- 
sideral.de. F*ir money they u'e cop|K*r, or rings of iron of a certain 
weight.* Tin (p(««i6ifw ulhmii) is jiredueed tliero in the niidkand 
districts; an*l iron near the seas’oast, Isiit the quautit^r of this is 
small; the copper whieh they use is imported. There ia tirnb* r of 
every kind which is {•nind in Gaul except beech and fir. They deem 
it unlawful to eat tlie hare, ami the hcii, and the goose; theve animals 
however they brecil for amusement. The country h.'vs a more tom- 
jHinile climate than Gaul, tho cold lieing li*s.s intense. 

• The island is of .a triangnlar form, one side of the triangle being 
opposite Gniil. One of tlio angles of this side, which is in raiitiniii 
(Rent), t«i whii-h nearly all vi'ssels freuii Gaul come, looks towanlsthi* 
rising sun; tho lower t angle looks towards the south. This side 
cxtemls about 500 miles. The next siile looks towanls Spain ami tlie 
setting sun. On this sVle is Hilx'niia (Ireland), cousiclerial to be about 
half tho size of Britain: but the passage aci-uss is of the snnie. length 
:w from Gaul iiibi Britain. 3Iidwiiy in this passage is an island 
which is called Mona (Man); many smaller islands also are thought 
Di lie in tho passage, eonceroing which islands some have writ^n that 
about tho winter solstice they have night for thirty days togetheV. 
Wo could not ttserrtaiii anything upon this point by int^uiry; bnt 
we found, by using cori.aiii measure of water, that the nights were 
shorter th.an on the continent. The length of this side, acconling to 
the opinion of the natives, is uliuut 700 miles. Tlie third side fronts the 
north; there is ii«* land opposito to tlii-, but one angle of it exteiul.* 
very iiiueli in the iliivirtion of Gennany: this shle is thought to be 800 
miles in longtlu Do tliat tha whole isiand w 2000 miles in eirciiit. ^ 

* The eniiles here vary very much. We have followed the text of tiiiilendorp. 
as edited hv (Iberlln. lilpsis^ 1S05. 

t This III a literal renderiag of Csmr's expression ia/rrwr,* the aieaninjr *•! 
wliirli it Is rather dlttealt to fix. Ho clsenhcre states that tho r loser ' r-n: 
of tlic island was the more westerly (Lib. iv. c. 28)—Infcrtorem pavum himi-J 
lime est propins soils occasum. 

i The llimian mile was about twelve-thirteenths of the tnclish mile. « i 
seareoly nci-cssnty to observe that Cwear’s description of (he islaiul is erroneous 
in several respects. 
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“ Of nil tho nativcn, th«w who inhabit Cantiiim (Kent), a_ district 
tlio whidc of which in near the coast, are by far tlio most civilised ; 
and do not dilliT imicli in tlioir customs from tho Qauls. _ The inliunl 
lieuple for the most part do not sow csoni, but live on milk and liesh, 
and luivu their cbithing of skins. All tho Bi'itona however stain them¬ 
selves witli wood («e riti'o inficinnl), which nuik«*s thorn of a blue tinge, 
ami gives them a more foiurhtl appearnnee in battle : they also wear 
their hair lung, and shave every {mrl of tho body cxce|>t the head and 
tho upper lip. Kveiy ten or twelve of them have their wives in com¬ 
mon, especially brotnors with brothers and jinrents with children; 
but if any children are bom they are account^l the children of those 
by whom first each viigin was espoused.'* (Lib. v. c. 12,14.) 

As to the religion of the Hritons, Hmulism flourishoil among them 
in nil its vigour. Indeed this singuliw aiipcrsUtion was coasidoi'cd by 
tho Qauls to have uriguiated in Britain. Tho folhtwing is (.'icwir^s 
account of tho Druids: - 

“ They arc minisUtrs of snci-eii things; thoy^ have the charge of 
sacrifices both public and private ; they give iliivctions for tho onli- 
naiices of religions worship (nligionta iHtfrprrtnnfHr). A groat number 
of young men resort to them for tlie puri>oao of instniolion in their 
system, aiul they are held in the highest rovoronce. For it is they 
who determine inost disputes, whether of tho affairs of the state or of 
indiviiluals; aud if any crime has been committed, a man has been 
slain, if there is a ennUmt cnnceriiing an inheritanco or the bi>und!vrie.H 
of their lands, it is tho Druids who settle the matter; they fix rcwanls 
and punishments. If any one, whether in nil individual or public 
(sipacity, refuses to abMo by their senbuice, they forbid him to come 
to the aa?riticea: this punishment is among them very severe; those 
on whom this intenluit is laid ai-e accounted among the unholy and 
accursed; all fij'from them, and shun their approach ami their eon- 
vvrsalioii, lest tliey should be itijuitHL by their very toiicli; they am 
placed out of the pale of the law; nii<1 excluded h'om all ofilees of 
honour. 

“ Over all tlic.so Druids one prosiilc.s, to n’hom they pay tho highest 
ngia'i! of any among thorn. Upni his death, if there is any of the 
other Driuds of superior worth, he sncccctls ; if theru are mure than 
one who liare eipial claims, a successor is appointed by tho votes of 
the Druids ; and the contest is sometimes decided by force of arms. 
These Druids hold a mooting at a certain time of t!ie year in a consc- 
cnited spot in the country of tho Camutes (iwopl«! in tins iieiglibmir- 
hood of Chartres), which country is considered to be in tlie ccnitre of 
all (jtaul. Hither nssemblu all from every part who have a litigation, 
and Hubmit themselves to their doteriniiuition ami sentence. The 
system of Druidism is thought to have been formed in Britain, and 
from thence carried over into Qaiil; and now those who wish to be 
mum acciiiulely versed in it, for the most part gi> tliithor (that is, to 
Brilaiii) in unlur ti> Ikscoiiic acquainted with it. 

" The Druids do not commonly engage in war, neither do they jsiy 
taxfis like the iXMt of the community; enjoy an excmptioii fiviii 
miiit.'uy service and fmodom from all other public bunleiis. Induced 
by these advniit-ig(‘s, many come of their own accord to be trained up 
among them, and others are sent by their parents and connections. 
They arc said in this course of lustruction to loam by heart a number 
of verses, and some accurdiugly renuiiu twenty years under tuition, 
jfor do the Druuls think it nglib to commit their instructions to 
writing, although in most other things, in the acMuiinitn of tho state 
and of individuals, the Gnsek chaiactors arc used. They appear to 
me to have adopted this course for taro reasons—because they do not 
wish either that the knowledge of their systetii should bn diffused 
among the people at loige, or that their pupils, trusting to a'ritten 
charoctc^ shoiild become less careful about cultivating the memory; 
because in most coses it happens that men, from the security which 
written characters afford, become careless in nequiring and retaining 
knowlnrlgo. It is especially the object of the Druids to inculcii.te 
this—^that souls do not perish, but after death paas into other bodiejt; 
and they consider that oy this belief more than anytliing else men 
may be led to cast away the fear of death, and to become coiimgeouH. 
They discuss moreover imuiy points concerning the heavenly bodies 
and their motion, the extent of the univerMo and the world, tho nature 
of things, the influence and ability of the immortal gods; nml they 
instruct the youth in those things. 

** The whole nation of Uio Uuuls is much aildictod to religious 
obsen’ances, and on that account those who arc attacked hy any of 
tho more serious discqMt;s, and those who are involved Ifii the dangers 
of warfare, cither offer human simriflces or make a vow that they will 
offer them, uid they employ the Druids t«* officiate at these sacrifiis s; 
fi»r they consider that tlici favour of the immortal gods cannot las coai- 
ciliated unless tho life of one man bo oflerad up for that of another; 
they have also sacrifices of tho same kind appointed on behalf of tho 
state. Some have images of enormous si/c, the limbs of whicb tliey 
make of wicker-work and fill with living men, and setting tliein on 
fire, tho men are deHtro 3 ’cd by tho flames. Tliey consirler that tlia 
torture of those who have bemii taken in tlic commission of theft or 
open robbciy, or in any crime, is more agreeable to tho immortal gods; 
but when there is not a Hiifficient number of criminals they scruple 
not to inflict this torture on the innocent. 

“ The chief deity wliom thej' worship i« Mi-roury; of him they 
have many images, and they consider him to be the inventor of aU 


arts, their guide in all their jotinieys, and that he has tho greatest 
influenio! in tho pursuit of wealth and the affairs of oonimeroo. Next 
to him thi'j* worship A|>ollo and Mors, and Jupitci* and Minerva; and 
nearly rc.seinble other nations in their views respecting these- that 
AiHillo wonls off discuses, that Minerva communicates the rudiments 
of maiinfactiircs and manual arts, that Jupiter is tho ruler of the 
celestials, that Mars is the god of war. 'fo Mara, ivlion they have 
detunuincil to ciigiigc ill a pitched battle, they commonly devote 
wliatever spoil the.v may take in the war. Afti?r tho contest they slay 
all living creatures that are foiiud among the snoil; the other things 
they gathei‘ into one spot. In many states, licaps misod of these 
things in cmisocrnted places in.<iy be soeu; nor does it often happen 
that au 3 ’ one is so unHeru[iiiloi:s as to conceal at homo any port of tho 
spoil, or to take it iiway when deposited : a very heavy puuishiuont 
with torture is ilonoiincod against that crime. 

*' AU tho (hulls declare that tliey arc descended from Father Dis 
(or Pluto), ami this they say has been hniidod down by tho Druids; 
for this l■easuu tliey disbiiiguisli nil spaces of lime nut by tho number 
of days, bub of nights; tiiey so regulate their birth-da}‘s, and the 
begiiiuiiig of tho months and yimrs, that tlie day shall enuiu after tho 
night.” ((Jiesiir ‘ Do Bell. QalL,’ UK vi. 13,14,1«, 17, 18.) 

Although in what relates to or is closely connected with tlie system 
of the Druids wo have quoted that part of Ctusar's * Commentaries’ 
which has relation to (Janl, we have thought ourselves authorised in 
applj’ing his description to Britain by bis declaration tluit the sj'steiu 
exl-ifcd in its grtnifost vigour in that island. Of tho account which 
he {pros of the civil institutions of the < iaula wo do not feel ourselves 
completely justified in making a similiur application, although it is 
likel)' that in tlieir political aud social arratigemetits a consiilerable 
similarity cxistcil beta’oeu the two countioes. 

In the nutuinn of tho year li.c. RB, Ctesar, embarking w'itli the 
infimlr^' of t\v«i legions (about 80()(l t>> 10,0(1(1 men) iit the Portns Ttius 
(probably Witsiuid, between Cahiis and lloulogiio), arrivi'tl w’iUi part 
of his licet, after a passage of iilxnib ten hours, on the coast of Britain, 
ami beheld the steep cliffs which skirted tlie shore covered with ariiietl 
natives road.v to dtsi»nto his lamling. Proceeding about seven iiiihis 
farther, he ilisembnrked on tho ojien and level beach which preseiitetl 
itself to him (2fith of August), 'i'hc place at which Csesnr first (ouched 
was near the South Forelaml, and lie landed iicininwhere on tho flat 
shore which extends from Walmcr Cnstlo toaurds Snndwich. He did 
I nut make good liis landing witliout a severe stnigglo. But tho season 
j wns late, and Cicsar mtule npimrontl^’ no progn-ss iu the island. Being 
i anxious to rctuni, ho contcntcil hiniseir with mpiiring an incrcnseil 
iiiimlier of hostages, whom he commandeil to be brought to him on 
the continent, for which he itiimudialolj' embarked. 

Ill tlic next 3 'eiir (ii.i‘. ,‘>4), Ctesnr, eniliarking iigiiiii at tlio Purlus 
Ttius, iiiviuh-'d the island 'ndth a much larger force. Jlis fleet con- 
sisttsl of 80U vessels of all classes. He landeil in tho same place as 
I on the funner occasion, and, setting out about midnight iu pursuit of 
’ the natives, found them drawn up on tho bonk of a river, the Stour, 
to oppose his further {irogrcss. His cavalry drove them into the woods 
in the rear of their position, and one of his legions (tho 7th) Htoniicd 
a stronghohl, funiiwl of timber, which had been formerly constmeted 
probably' in soiiiu domestic war. Intelligence that his fleet had been 
daniiigod by a storm obliged Ciusiir to rocal his troojis from the pur¬ 
suit of the enemy; and his rcluni to tlio coast, to ascertain the extent 
of the damage and take measures fur repairing it, delaycil his iqH‘ra- 
tiouH for sonic days. Upon his return to his former post ho found 
. that the natives had niypnentod their forces from all parts, and liad 
I intnistcHt the commana-iii-chief to Cassivellniimis, a {iriuce whose 
• tiTritorics were divided from tlio maritime states by the river Taiiicsis 
or Thames, at a part which was 80 Itoinan miles, or about 74 English 
miles, fnmi tho Kentish coast. This prince had been engaged pre*- 
viouslj' ill incessant wars with his neighbunrM; but the common danger 
coinpclleil tlieni to forc(^ their dis|)nt«s, and it is likely tliat his talents 
for war pointed him out iw the most suitable person for gciienil. After 
some severe but nnsncccssful struggles (kisstvellaunns dismissed tliu 
1 gnsiter port of his forces, detaining about 4000 charioteers, wbose 
I skill in the managenicnt of their chariots rendered tlicni vciy fomiiil- 
j able, ami retired, as it appears, into his own dominions aemss the 
Thames. That river was fordable only in one place in tho lino of 
j CicsoFs advance, and the natives had planted stokes sliturpeucd at the 
point on the bank luid in tho bod of the river. Cicsar, crossing the 
j river, put tho enemy to flight; received tho snbmisHion of several 
I tribes, and took by storm the town of Cnssivellaunus. These disasters, 
combined with the entire defeat of the prioces of Cantinm (Kent) in 
I an attack upon the maritime camp which the Romans had formed to 
I protect their fleet, induced C'assircIInuuus to submit, conqueror 
I demanded hostages, fixi^ a tribute to be paid Ira tho subject Britons, 
and returned to Qaiil with his forces and a niimDcr of captives. 

1'he lino of (israar’s inarch from the Stour to the Thiunos cannot bo 
<h;tcrrained, nor is it clear at what place he orossod the Thames. Ho 
probably spent about two months in Bribun in bis second expedition. 
{* Tho Briiisli expeditions of C. Julius CasMur,' by Q. Long, in * Classical 
Museum,’ No. 13.) 

The trilxis with whom tho Romans in Omsar's oxpodition bocamo 
acqiuuiitod were as follows : we give also their names as written bj- 
j Ptolominus, whore they have been identified or whore identity i 
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cnigectuml by antiquaries. Tlio poHibions are thoMo laid down or 
miggcBtod in the umi» publUIiod by the Society for «io Uiffuaion of 
Unefnl Knowlwlge, ‘ Ancient Britain/ port 1, wiUi the exception of 
the CoBHi, na to which tribe we give Caiiuieii’rt conjecture 

Cnwnp. Ptcilcmmua. Inhatiitnnta of 

People of Cantinin Kwnot .Kent 

Triiiobantes . . Tpitvoartf.Emox. 

Couunngni . . . Iceni of TneituM (/) . Norfolk, Suf¬ 


folk, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Hcgontiaci . . . not nioulioned.{>arta of Hants 

and Berks. 

Ancolitcs.... hrptfiarim (?).liorts of Berks 

and Wilts. 

Bibruci... . nut meutinned.parts of Berks 

luul adjacent 
- counties. 

Ca^si .Cassio Hun¬ 

dred, I rertH(?) 


The Romans did not return to the island until the reign of 
Claudius, le.aving tlie Britons nluiio for about a century. In tiie 
interval the Britons who dwelt in the ports nearest to Caul appear to 
have mode some progress in civilisatiou. They coined money, and 
many British coins have 1>oeii disuovereil, of which alniAt forty (note 
to laugh’s ‘ (Camden') belong to a princo, Cunobelin, whose residence 
Avns at Camnloduniim (cither Ciilobcstcr or Malden), and whom we 
hIiouIiI therefore take to be a king of the Triiiobantos, the people of 
that part of the country. The money of CuuoboUn is supposed to 
hiivo been the work of a Roman artist, or of some (jhiul familiar with 
Homan oiistoins. The subjoined engraving is from a ertin, one of 
several of Cunobeiiu, in the British Museum :— 



('oin of CunoboIIti. nitlil. Artii il sisr. 


Tlie Trlnubantoa took tile load in opjiositiun to the invading force 
sent liy the cintwror ( 'lauilius. Auhis Plautiiis, a senator of pnetorion 
rank, oommaudod tho forces which were design^ for the attack on the 
isiniid (a.u. •!:)). The Britons were defeated in two battles, in the first of 
w'liicli tlioy were commanded by Catardtactis, in the second liy 
Tttgodnmims, tlic sons of the now ilencasoil Cunobelin. After viirioiis 
cucouiitors witli the natives, I*lautiua awaited the arrival of the 
imipcror Claudius. Claudius embiirked with reinforcements, including 
Homo elephants, and, landing at Mossilia, proceeded thraiigh Gaul to 
Britain. I'pon his arrival ho crossed the Thames with his army, 
defoited the natives wlio boil assembled to oppuiso bim, toch 
Camalodiinnm or Caimilodunuiii, tlio capital of Cunubolin, and forced 
numbers of tho Britons ti> submit After this success Claudius 
disarmed thi! vatiqiiislied tribes and returned to Rome, leaving Plautius 
to seeurq tho Roman conquests. Tho sen.atu decretal triiiniplud 
Imnours lk> the emperor, nud tho memory of his victory bos been 
perpetuated in his coinage. 

Huring tho coiimiiuid of Plautins, his lieutenant Vr.spiisiau enn- 
ipiored the Isle of Wight Upon the departure of Plautius, thosn 
Britons who were stniggliiig fur iiidopendeiita! overran the lauds of 
such ns had allieil tliniuselvcs with nr submitted to tho ll'imaus; and 
I*. UstoriuM Scapula, who succtaNled Plautius (.\.D. 50) ns proprietor, 
on ids arrival found nlfairs in great coiifiuiiuii. Uo immediateiy 
etilleuted foruos, routed and pursued tiie invaders, and pre|aired to 
rosiroiu their iiicuraioiis by stations or camps at tho rivers Sabrina 
(Seveni) and Antoiia or Anfoiia (Neno). The lino which Ostorins 
proposed to defend comprehend^ wil^n it all tho southern and 
south-eastern ports of the island, including nations who fur the most 
imrt were of Iwigia origin, ontl who Iiad either submitted vrithont a 
Hlruggio to tlie Roman away, or hod been subdued by Plautius and 
Ves^iau, or had willingly embraced the Roman ailiauce. This laut 
of the islmid wra inhabited by tlie trilies mentioned by Cnisar, by the 
leeni, or inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk, ami Catnbridgoshira, and tho 
Atrobatii; by the Cntuellanior Catyeuchloni, nrebably the native tribe 
of CuBsivoUaunua; by the Dobuni; and by the following i>eop]o not 
yet noticed: the Domnunii or Dumuonii, people of Dovonahtro and 
Cornwall; the Uurutoiges, in and about Dorsetshire; tho Belga;, pooplo, 
of Soraorsetshire, Wilts, and Hants (the name of whose capital, Veuta, 
is pnaervad in Wiu-chostor); and the Rogni, pooplo of Surrey and 
Sussex. 

Tho Iceui had never been subdued: Ibey had nlliad themselvtis with 
tlie Romans, but tliey saw that, if Ostorins severed the island into 
two mrts by a lino of militoiy posts, tiie !ndei>ondonco of all within 
that lino would bo saorifiecil. They consoquentJy opposed his plan, 
but they wore dofeatcil by Ostorins. He next subjected the Cangi 
and tho Brigniites. He then proparod to march s gMtisfc the 
Silures or Silyros, a people of South Waln^ whose resistance to 
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tho Koinans^ w.t3 mure oljstinato tlian that «f any other jicople of 
South Britain. 1 hat no apprehunsiou of a rising in bis rear might 
impwie hiH progress, he settl.'d a culony of veterans at CamidoduTium. 

, ™ Uatai-dtacuB, or, according to tho orthc^pmnhy 

01 lacituH, CaractocuH, luis nut boi'u mcutiuiied since tho notice of 
Plautius H firet campaign, tliat v.-ilLint pritiws apiK'ars to have kept the 
field; and in some manner, with which we are not acipiainted, ho 
Ijccomo commander of the Silures. (Tacit, ‘.tnij.’ xii. 36.) The 
seat of war was transferred Into the country of tho Gnlnvices, people 
of North Woles and Shroiisbira, by Caractocus. He iMstt-d his forces 
upon a steep ascent^ and fortified the approaches by a rauifsirt of loose 
stones; a river ran in front of bis strong position, and his troops 
took their station licfiiro tho ramparts, lint this strong isjsition was 
stormed by the Roman troops; the wife and daughter of (.'aractoeus 
were taken; his bretbers surreiidereil theiiiKelves; and tho gallant 
prince himself was put in chains by Cartismondua, queen of the 
Brigantes, with whom he had taken refuge, and delivered up to the 
Romans. His nr hie demeanour when at Rome before ClaurUus cotn- 
moiidcd the admiration of that prince, and the emi>cror pardoned 
him. His defeat and capture took place probably A.I). 51. 

The iiisignia of a triiiiiipli were deurceil to Ostnniis; but his successes 
ended with the defeat of Coractacus. Tho Romans were harassed 
witli repeated skirmishes, anrl by the obstinate resistance of the Silures, 
and Ostorins died worn out with cimt (perhaps A.n. 5*^). 

Didius, the successor of Ostorins, found the Human affairs in a 
depressed conditiou; and ho dues not ap]>ear to have giuiie<l any signal 
ailvnntiigc. His command lasterl into the reign of Nere, the Hucressor 
of (.'liuidiuH, probably till A.u. 57. Veraniiis, the successor of Didius, 
lived only a year after undertaking tho command, and did little. His 
successor, Paiilinus Siietoiiiiis, attacked the isloml of Mo>ia(.\ngIcscy), 
transporting his infantry over the straits which divide that island from 
the mainland (the Mciiai) in flat-lKittomed lioats, the cavaliy fording 
the iiassagc, or in tho deeper parts swimming. Tho description of 
this attack, which is higldy choiactcftstic of the people of the island, 
is given in the annals «if Tacitus. (' AiiiihIcs,' xiv. 30.) 

From tho shores of the extreme west huetmiius was recalled by the 
news of a great rising of the natives under Bnodicea in that part of 
the island which luul been alreaily siilMlued by the Romans. 
(Buaiiu'ra, Hist, and Blue. Div.j 

The revolt of Boadicea had ne.irly cxtinguishcil the Roman domi¬ 
nion in Britain, but at last the luitives were cnmpletcly defcnti'd in a 
b.attle, the scene of which is snppu.sed to h.ave licen just to the north 
of Loudon. Battle Bridge, St. I’aiicras, is tliought to have preserved 
ill its name a ineinurial <if this dreadful day. (Nelson, ‘ History of 
Islington.*) The Uomaii general ravagtHi the territories i^f all thoM! 
native tribes which had wavered in their attachment to the Ruiuiuis, 
IIS well us those who hod joined in the revolt. .Suetonius was at la>t 
recalled without finishing the war (A.n. (12) and IMnuiius Tnrpilhuus 
ajipointed his successor. 

•Several generals were successively sent tu the island; but the 
Rouiaus iiiatle little pregi-ess until the time of Vespasian, A.n. rO-T"! 
in wluiso reign Petilius CVrealis siilHlued the Brigantes, who uiidiT 
VunutiuH hod renewed hostilities; and .Tulius Freutinus sulxlueil the 
Silures. But the glory of coiiijilcting the conquest of South Britain 
was rcsei’vctl for (Aliens Julius Agricola ^Aoku'Ot.a.] 

From the time of Agiicola we read little about Britain in the 
Roman hi8tori.ana until tlie reign of H.'idriau t-v.n. 117 to 13St, who 
visited tho island. Tho ciuiieror fenced in the Homan territory by a 
RimiHirt of tuif 80 Roman, or about 74 English, miles long. This 
rampart oxteiideil freiii the ivstiiary Ituna. Solw.'iy Frith, to the 
German Dcean, a little south of the more soli.l wall aftenvanls built 
by the emperor iSeverua In the subsequent ivigii of Aiitoiiiuiu Pins 
(A.u. 13S tu 101) Jjollius Urbietis, his lieiit**nniit in Brihiiii, drove 
bock the btirliariaus, and rccoviuvtl the cEountry us fiir as Agrie«la*s 
line of stations between the Fortli and t'lyde. [ .Vntonixc.'., 
Waw. ov.j 


Mcilul of Antoninus Pins. Reverse. 

Brass. Brit. Mns. AetnsI sloe. 

In tho following reign of kL Aundins Ai.suiinns (a.p. I'll tolMt 
we have some notice of wnra in Britain, which Ctlimrnius .\::rieola 
was sent to qnelL Commotliis, the *>|r Auri’li'is*! smi 

tho CaledouiaiM hia lientonaii^ L'lpiiis Mareeilus, who •li-te.-itcd the 
Caledonians with heavy loss. 

Beptiiiiius Bevems, near the close of his reign, ilioiigh growing old 
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and infirm, croiisnd nri'r into the island A.D. 206 or 207. The natives 
who had boen in a state of insarreotion offureil to submit; but 
Serunis disraiKsod their amboasadoni and continued his military 
|n?e{Ninttionp. Two poonle, the Maatee, who dwelt iicsrest to tho 
Homan wall, and tho Cafedoniaua, who were muro remuto, were the 
great objixits of the emperor’s hostility. These tribes wore littio 
clothing, and painted or otherwise marked upon their bodies the 
figures of (livers animals; a small target or shield, a spear, a ppniard, 
and as we learn from Tacitus a cumbersome nn]tointad swont, oom- 
poRcd their ofTonfdve and defensive arms. They had neither walls 
nor towns, but lived in tents: a pastoral race, fe^ng upon milk and 
wild frnit^ and the flesh of such animals as they took by hunting. 

It was during this war that 8evenis ordered tho erection of the 
wall which stretohea across the island from the Bolway to near tho 
mouth of the Tyna The length of this wall, owing to the corruption 
of the text of ancient authors, is given with groat diversity. It is 
proltable that tho true reading in each of them was lxxxtt. or t.xxxt. 
miles, which is rather mom tluui the length assigned to Hadrian's 
rampart of tnrf, which was near this wall, and extended in the same 
direution. Bcinains of both these great works exist. 

The rampart of Sevenis, wliicli is of stone, is for ilio most part, 
but not invariably, pamllcl to that of Hadrian ; it lies to the north 
of it, and cxteiKM mthcr farther at each end. It is acoompanied 
thronghoiit by a military road, or indeed liy several military roads. 
Perhaps the most complete ocuonnt of tho wall of Bevonu is by 
Hutton (‘ Histoiy of tlio Roman Wall,’ pp. ]36<140). 

Beveras died prolsibly at Eboracuni (York), a.ix 210 or 211. He 
appears to have carried his arms far into Hcotlond, and prolmbly fixed 
the boundoiy of the empire at the mmport of Antoninus, though his 
erection of a wall so near to the mm|mrt of Hadrian indicates that he 
thought tho intermediate territory either of little value or of uncer¬ 
tain tennra His sun Caromlla soon after his death tmrmudei'cd a 
great port of this territoiy when he mode penc(! with the (Caledonians. 
In tho reign of Dioclciinii and Maximian, Carausius, a Mcnapian ((-he 
Mrnnpinns wern a people of the Netherlands), who commanded tlie 
Roman fleet in tho North Ben against tJie Tfrankish and Saxon pinittts, 
seizeil Britain and assninod the purple (about A.n. 2.S8); and such 
was his aidivity and power that th^ eniperors conaented to rocoguiso 
him as their partner in the etiijiiiv. Ho was however after some 
years kilted by Alleetiis. one of his friemds (A,i>. 207), and thrae years 
afterwards (a.D. 800) Britain was maiverod for tlie ciiip''rors by 
Asalepiddotus, captain of tlie gnnrds. Upon tho resignation of 
Diovletian and Maximian (a.u. .304) Britain was included in the j 
dominions of nonalnutiiiH Chlonis, emo of their successors. TTiis 
prince died at Kboracuiu A.n. 807, after an cx(>cditioii agninst the ! 
(ialedouians. Hir son Uon.-dantiue tho (Ircat also carricii on sonic 
hustililies Avitb tlic satiso people .and the Mmata?. Tlie nort hern tribes 
now began to bo known by the iiaiiicH of Piets and Scots. 

Thu lioinaii jiowcr was imw d<'c.ay!iig. and the provinces wore no 
longer secure af'aiiist the in'iiptioiis of the s.amge trilies that pressed 
upon tho long Jiiio of tlnn'r frimticr. Britain, situated at onn extre¬ 
mity of (ho empire, stificml draidfnliy. Tlie nortlirm tribes, Piets, 
Scots, stid Attacotti, burst in from the north, and tho Saxons infcstctl 
the const. In the raiyn of Valentininn, Theodosius (father of the 
(*inpurfir of that niimu), being sent over as gnveinor, foinnl the 
iiorthcni iieoide pliindcring Augustii (liondoii). He drove them out, 
recovered the provincial towns and forts, re-established the Roman 
power, and gave l-hc name of Vnleiitia either to the district between 
the walls of Antoninus and Sevenis (liichai-d of fJireiicostcr, Roy), or 
ns Horsley tliinks, to a jmrt of the I’rovimxi south of the wall of 
Severn H. 

When Gi-atian and Valentinian TT. associated Theodosius (son of 
tho above) with them in the empire, Maximus, a Spaniard, who hod 
served arith gn'at distinction in Britain, took nmlirngo at the pre¬ 
ference shown to another, and raised in the island the standard of revolt., 
A.i). 3S1. J.evyiiig a considurablo force he proceeded over to tho con¬ 
tinent, defeated CSmbiitu, wliom lie ordered to be put to death, and 
iiiaintaiiiod himself for sonic time in the iiossosrioii of his usurped 
niitlioriiy. He was however at last overcome by Theodosius, and 
tliu province returned to its 8iibj(*ctiou to the empire. Tlie Britons 
who had followed Maximus into tho continont roeeiv'od from him 
possessions in Armorica, wheiv they laid the foundation of a state 
which still retain;! tlicir name. fllRKTAnxE.] 

S^icho, whose name is one of the most eminent in the degenemto 
age in which he liv^, served in Britain with success, probably about 
A.n. 408; bat the time and particulars of his service are not known. 
Tho iiiihappy proyinoe after his departure was again attacked by 
Ijnrbarians, ami agitated by tho licentiousness of the Roman aoldieiy, 
who Hiiccessively sot up three claimants to the imperial throne, 
Moivus, Uratian, and Constantine. The first and second were soon 
dethroiiccl and destroyed^ by tho veiy {mwer which had railed them. 
Constantine was for a iimo more fortunate. I’aisiiig a force among 
tb« youth of the island ho passed over into Oaiil (a.I). 409), acquire 
possestlon of that province and of Spain, nini fixed the seat of his 
goveniment at Arles, where ho was soon after bmieged, taken, and 
killed. His expedition served to exhaust Britoiii of its natnml 
defenders: the distresses of the empire rendered the withdraw^ of 
the Roman troops necossaiy, and near the middle of tho 8th century, 


or according to somo about A.n. 420, nearly 500 years oftor tlie 
first invasion by JuUns Cassar, tiio ialanil was abandoned by them. 

We proceed to give an ooconnt of the snhdivision, govorament, and 
general state of Britain while a province of tho Roman em[iire. 

The first Roman governors were the propnetors, oiBcors chiefly or 
entirely military; nor are ther^ so far as wo know, any records or 
tmees of a anluliviHiou of Britain till a compamiivoly later period of 
tho Roman doininiou. Tho extensive and important changes intro¬ 
duced into tho Itoinan government by Diocletian aiFeoted Britain. 
Tho whole empire was dividorl into four great prefeotiiros, and Britain 
was inolndod in tlie prefecture of Gaul. 

Our authority for tho administration of Britoiii is the 'Notitia 
Imperii,’ a record of late date, probably ns Into os tho time of tho 
Romans quitting tho islaud. VVoui the * Notitia ’ wo lenm that the 
govciTifiient of tiie island was intrusted to an oillcer cnllod ‘ Yionriiis,* 
which Htnriey, not inaptly, tniuslatei ' vico-gcront.’ Under him 
there were five governoni (for civil ]mr|>osett, wo prcsnuio), two ‘ Con- 
Bularas* (men of tsiiiaulAr rank) for tlic two provinecM of Maxima 
Cicsariensis and Valontia, and three ' Pnesides^ (prcHidents) for tho 
provinces of Britannia Prima, Britaiiiiia Bcciiiida (Pirst ami Soennd 
Britain), and Fiavia Oiosarimisis. Three other priiicijr.il officots are 
ineutioiiod,—^tho ' Comes littoris Saxoiilei jicr Britanninm ’ (Count of 
the Baxon shore in Dritaiii), the ‘Comes Britanniariun’ (Count of 
Britain), and tho *Duz Britiwniarum ’ (Dnko of Britain). We have 
translated the words ‘Comes’ and ‘Dux’ by ‘ Count’and‘Duke,’ 
lifter Horsley: the modem titles ora obviously derived from tlie 
more ancient; but there is this difieroiice, that while tho modem 
names now indicate only rank and title, the ancient names were 
attached to offices. 

The situation of the five provinces of Britain, aeoording to Richard 
of Cirencester (a monk of tho litli century, whose work was disoo- 
vcml and juiblislied at Copenhagen about tho middle of the last 
century, and whose authority, though disputed by some, i.s apparently 
trustworthy), was us follows. Wo givo them in a tabular form, witii 
the nations which occupied each :— 


Britaxxia pRrM.v, tlie country south of tho Tliames and the Bristol 
Channel, including the territories of tho 

These nations arc nientioticd by Richard of Circncos. 
tor: the Ciintii were the inhabitants of Kent; the Ifi'lg.e, 
Ctmtii of Someiuetshire, Wilts, and lltints; tho Dainiionii, of 

PrJ^ir Devonshire and Cornwall; the Bibroci, of parts of Berks 

JfatHnotiii and iidjacent counbius; the Begoiitiaci, of parts of Hants 
IHhi-oei and Berks; the Hodiii, of H(nners<>tshiro and part of 
Sff/ontiaci Glonccstei'sliire; the Atrcbaiii, of parts of Berks and 
Jhdm Wilts; the.Dnrotrigus, of Dorsetshiro and neighbonr- 

AtretiaHi liooiL Ricliard places the Biimici, whom lie sik'iuh to 

DtirotritjrB eonfoiiiid with the Rogni (or, ns ho terms them, the 
Rheuii) in Surrey and Rust Biissox. He says tho Duro- 
triges were souiethncs called Moriiii. 


Rtffni _ 

A ttcatUeit 


f Not mentioned by Rieli.-ird, unless the first are the 
I same os tho Rhemi or Bibroci, and the sce>)iid ns I liu 
-j Atrobafii. Tim Rcgiii, according to other initliorilie-i, 
I were people of Surrey luid Sussex. The Amailitos of 
CC'tcsor are held to bo tlie Ativbutii of Ptolemiens. 


Cimh-i f People, us it seems, of Dovnnsliiro and Cornwall, mcn- 
Corntibii l tionod by Uicliarct, not by Ptolemiens. 


Brttaitnia Secomua, tho countiy separated from the lust of Britain 
by the Sabrina or Severn, and Dova or Duo; that is, Wal(M, Hcre- 
fordsliiii;, Moiiinoutbshirc, and parts of Sliropsliire, of tho uonntie.i 
of Qloueustor ukI Worcaitor; iiiolitding tlie territories of tho 


Sifurea, penplo of tliat part of South Wales bordering on England 
and of tliose parts of England between South Wales ami tho 
Severn. 


Ordovieta, people of that part of North Wales bordering on England. 

Dimeciw, or J People of the west part of South Wales, counties of 
Aiuarrtu. \ Pembroke, Coermartheii, Cardigan. 

Cavgianf, J People of Caemorvotuihire, supposed by some to lie 
or KwyKtwoi L the Cmigi, attacked by Ostorins. (See abova) 

Fi.avta CAssAnfBXBis, the territory north of tho Thameih oast of the 
Severn, and probably south of the Mersey, the Don which joins tho 
Yorluliire Ouse, and tlm Humber; comprehending the tenitoiy 
of tho 

Carnabii J People of Cheshire, port of Bhropdiire, and some 
Kopvaisoi laiyaeent districts. 

' Richard at Cfirencestor considers the Cassii and tho 
,, ., Catyenchiani to be the same people. TIio same writer 

oonsiderB that the Cassii and Dobunl mode up the king- 
Otdjfe cMam) rather the ropublio of the Cassii. '^e situation 

of the Ciisini is supposed to lie in Cassio Hundred, 
Herts; the Dobunl, in Oloiicestershire; the loeni 
(Buppmed to be the Cenomagni of Cteaar), in Norfolk, 
Snnolk, and Cambridge; the Trinohanto^ in Eaaez. 


JJobutU 

Jeeni 

Trindbaatu 
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us 


f Pcioplo of tlie oouutieH of Lincoln, Nottinghntn, Loi- 
Oaitani 1 wljacent portM. Theiio people seam to 

If_y .,.,,., Iw njganled by Riclmnl rh a Biib«.liT^oit of the IcenL 

^ I Tho Icoiii, pitiperly so called, ho girea m the other sub* 

Ldiviiiion, calling them Cunoiuanui. 

Maxima ('AjBAitTKNSis, tho cunnti'y from thu Momey and (ho Humber 
to tlie wall of Buvorui^ couipruhcudiug tho territory of tho 
nriffimten. 

I* Riding of Vorkahiro. 

Vvlitntii r Two iinlioiiH confodomto togolhor, according^ to 
and < Kiuhnnl, not moiitionccl by Ptolenwaa; they Inhabited 
SUtmtlii 1, LnncnHhiro, or part of it. 

Vai.kxtia nr Vai.kstiaxa, tho country between the wall of Soveriia 
and tho minpRi-t of AiitoniiiuH, including the Hoiith port of Bootinnd, 
thu county of Nurtiiumburhuid, and iwrt of Cumberland, couipru- 
heuding Uie torritorica of tho 


OltaiUvi 

AraBifi'ei 

(iUilftfi 

TaSiiMc 

Stfi/ttna 

ScAyovai 

Nucitiitie 

Noifct»Ta( 


{ 


Ihnauii 

Avtfiyiot 


Loyi 

Aoyai 


The iiihnbiiaiita of thu c-oat corhI of N<jiihutiilier1aad 
and tlie adjacent conat of Scotland. 

{ Thuae jiuoplu dwelt to the weH of the Ottodini, in 
Nurtliumburloud, in Uuxbuigh, Selkirk, PeebloH, and 
Laiiark-Hliircs. 

{ The inhabitants of Dumfries and pai't of Kircud- 
bright-ahiruH. 

j- Thu inhabitants of WigUnialure. 

Thu inhaliitaiils of that {lart of Scotland south of the 
wall of Antouiiiiis nut occupied hy the aboi'u-iiientifincil 
nuiioiiH. They aui’iii to have occupied a couaideralilo 
tract nortli of thu wail, whicli, Iwing cut oil' from the 
.iv&l of theii' territories, was wasted by tlie Caledoiiiaus. 

The reiuaiiiiiig part of tho island was never long in the power of 
ilui Itomiuis. Agi’icoia ovenwi part of it and estahlishcd some slii- 
tiona; luid probably other comtiiandci'H after him brought it into 
toniimraty suhjoctiun. Tho part which Agricula thus subdvied is 
termed by Uichanl 

Vjisi'ASiANA, including the country Ijotwiam the nunpartof Autoninus 

mid a line diuwn from the Moray Frith (V'arar lestuai'y,* Ptole- 

iiiioiis) to tlio mouth of the Clyde, and comprubendiiig the territories 

of the 
% 

JloresiH, muiiiioiied by Tacitus but not by rtolemieus; it is likely 
they occupied tbc portion of the ti-rritory of thu llamnii which lay 
beyond thu wall: they were south-west of the Tay. 

* nr*”*^* 1 dilRimice between llichani and Ptolemauw with 

>respoct to this people makes it nncei-hun whether wo 
UufeiKuvTCT J assign thorn to liVe^ire or Angus. 

Tin. 0 vUi ( Tiihnbitautaofthe coast of Aberdeenshire. Their chief 

TefoAot \ tinvn, Dovairn (Auomuw), was probably Old Aberdeen. 

f Onunpians towards t!»o north-east; 

„ ■{ Bauli; Moray or Murray, Naim, and |K«t of InTwncaa- 

uiiwufwjriH 

Alhfiui (not meiitioiicd by l*tolcmieus}. ^larts of Perth, Argvie, 
Stirling, and Jlnmlmrtou-shiios. Quiioral Uoy considers Aibam to 
mean mountoineiuo. Pcrhajis they are coiupreheudiHl by IHolemwus 
among the Diunuii (Acvu*ioi) of Yidcutia. 

Allaeotti, not luontioiicd by Ptolenucus but by Amniianus Marccllinos. 
They iuhabiteil, accunlmg to Kieliard, the country on tho bank of 
the Clyde and of tho great lake Lyucalidur, supiwaod to bo Loch 
Lomond. 

Richard supiuMes that this province of yAi.K3txlA was, in tho time 
of thu later ouiperora called Tuuui: to the rest of Sootlaod he gives 
tho name of 

Caurdomia, Comprehending tho torritoriea of Mio following people:— 


Cnledonii, 
properly 
Bo owed, 

KoAiiSei'ioi 

Vantas 

Komn 


Theae two nations seem to havo inhabited the east 
I eoaet of Sutherland and (‘aithneas-shires. llie name of 

} | tho Logi U ]iruHcrvcd iu that of the modem pariah of 
I Loeh. Ricliaiil intimates that thu Comnldi were a 
^ colony of the pcojilc .-wj in Son*b Dritain. who 

Gamahii 1 ‘ abandoned their country in coiijuiielion with theCautii, 
Kopvauun J I upon tlie Roman coii<picat, iiixl M-ttled here-. If there 
be any truth in thia aooount wo may perhaps identify 
■ tho Cantre with theae wandering Cautii.* 

r Part of CiutUnosa and Sutherkud-Hbires wust of tbc 
Coliai J Cariiabii. If wo follow Richard's orthography, p.;rlisi|i;.> 
Kopijrai I a relic of the name Cat>iui may be preserved iu Caitb- 

L ue.JH. 


Merfw 1 
Mfprot J 


West of tho Lugi in Sutherlondshim. 


North-west of the Moray Fritir and Loch Ness. The 
iuiiueuae (kieduiiiau Forest covered their tenitoiy or 
rather skirttid it to the north-west. Ptolemasua seems 
to make them extend iu a south-west diraotion as far os 
Loch Fyna; thus assigning to them porta of InTcmess, 

. Perth, and Aigyle-ahirca. 

j* Inhabitanta of parts of Rosa and Cromarty-ahircs. 

* Varat, as it ta oorreotly written In the Latin edltiea of PtotomBus by 
Pirekbeynier. The nam Vaiar attU exiita in Btratb Paiari tbs apner end of 
the Moray Vritk. 


Larnuiiarttf 1 Sutherh-md and Civiiuarty-.sliircs. 

Kapi^voKot J 

f These two i«,'ojd«‘ (if two there Were, for wc are iucliut-d 
to think Huiiio (uiiifuMiou of tnuincrilMr.4 h:L< Id one Uiiinu 
Ktpuvtt ' * to Vio vai’iuusly written, and heme it has been siipjio' vd 
Vnonta ' i there were two people whein really win only one) dwelt 
Kficwrcr, ‘ j along the west coast of Scotland, between Loch liroum and 
' thu Liuiihc Loch. 

{ The jieninsiila of Cantii'J and tho adjacent part of Aivyle- 
shire bctwoi-n the Liiiiihclsich and Loch Fyno. Kiehanl, in 
his map, gives the names of Kpidla Superior i.iid Inferior to 
Jura and Islay respectively. 

Horsley gives an aiTaiigemeiit of tho provitiees entirely diO'erent 
from the above, except so far os regards Britannia Seeuiidn. -He 
iiiakcs Britannia Priuiu to extend from the coast of Sussex to tin- 
btuuks of ilie Neue, and assigns the wostcru counties to Fiaviu 
Cwdariensia. He places Valcntia within the wall of Severus, mid 
Maxima Cicaorieiiais beyond it. 

Our chief anthoritiiss in the above table have been Richard of 
Cireuci-stcr and IHelcnuuiis; iu the kitin names we have «ouimoiily 
followcMl thu s|jelliug of the former; the Gruvk iiatiies we have sub¬ 
joined from Ptolcnuvna, os far as he furnishes them, cxcrat where they 
have liecu given la'fure in tho course of the liistory. Tiie locality of 
the several nations may be seen in the maisi of Aucieut Britain (north 
and south), published by the Society for the Ditfusiou of Ust'ful 
Knowledge. 

Thera were, auconling to Kicharil of (-ireiici'ster, two inuriiuipia or 
towns whoso inhabitants enjoyed most of the privileges of Ibnn.'Ui 
eitizeno. 

VrrulaatiaM (OupoXiamm) iirai' St. Aibaii.s. 

EbwMum {tSopoKov), now York, qiiiwtero of tlie sixth legion and 
aptmrcutly the rcHidcuco of the Roiunii cniiierors when in Britain. 
The ColuniuB wciv settlements of Ruiiiau citizens, and served to 
diffuse thu lauguatp*, religion, and arts, and to secure tlie supremacy 
of lluiiic. According to iiichanl thera were iu Britain nine colonics, 
munely:— 

Xoii(L'H<a/a (AorSmot') or A ui/usfa, now London, mentioned by Tacitus 
as a place of groat trade, though nut spoken of iu liis time as a 
colony. 

CauntludnHUM (Ka^iotiAeSaiw), (itmiuie Murthv, now Colchester or 
Middoii (1). 

JiknlHpia (or Rutupir, ‘Itiu. Anton.* ’PsvreinrMu), now Richborongh, near 
MaudwJch. 

TkvfMie or Ayute Sulu ('TSara Oipfta), iiuw Batli. 

J»ca or iftvuuilii, now Coorleon. 

Ikra or (n-lica {Atiow«\ now Chester, quarteie of the :iOth legion. 

(t/t ruM or ChtHilia, iiow' Qlouoestcr. 

Liudum (AirSur), now Lineolu. 

CaiuboricuiH, now t'anibrulge (or lukliughaiu, in Suffolk. Horsley). 

There wore ten cities Lafin Jure dauitti j the inliabitauts of mese 
possessed privileges, but not iHiual to the foregoing. 

Duvnomaifug (Duivirinv, * Itin. Aut.*l), now Castor onNene or Water 
Newton. 

Cataivacloii {Oatarracto or Calarractonttmj'liin. Ant.* KaTav^jSaMTomi->, 
now Catterick in Yorkshire. 

CauAvtluttum (KtuiowAoSewor I), now Black iu Y'urkshire near the 
bonier of Laneitshirc. 

Coccium (BUpjiosoil by some to lie the PiyoSewev of Ptol.l, now Kib- 
choster, Laucaslure. 

'' A eeuiiwrisuu of tbo situation of the Ciirnabii at the cMreniilivs of tiic 
island in Cornwall and CalthaeM wiU perbatis birline us t» aenmnt for tin' 
similarity of tiu-ir designation by a reA’rrnce tu its etyuudugy ratbvr lh.in to 
such ii connexion of the people as Uiohnrd supposes, '.Vltis i init i ■ ru oi 

lri§r» (sec Camden) appears in many other lunicuagcs with sixnincjt*i>n of 
an extremity or a horn: eompare »be Uebrew tru, the Latin our own 

nurds rorn-er, Cbiw-wsll, fte. By a reference to the presuinol etymology of 
the names OtuUm and Cont-il, wo can account for their siuiilsriiy also; the 
root eon# (eompuo CsaUU and Uant-ss above with tho ancient Cant-sbrl and 
the modem Cimfdte, ice Camden) is supposed to mean in Celtic, a comer. 


lUilTISH AMERICA. 


lAtgubaNn (/jUffHNiffiuM, ' Itin. Ani.’), now Carltalc. 

Pteroton (nrtpttroy arpanmtop, tbo flying camp)} now Burgh-Iieiwl, 
Morayaliiiv, Sootlamt. 

Victoria (OviKTopia), now Dealgin Ross, Porthahire. 

Theodwtia, now Dumbaiton. 

Ooriunm {HurocornoriuM, ‘ Itin. Anton.* Kofwior), now Cirencoator. 
SordiodunuM, now Old Sarum. 

Thore won twelve towna called Stiiwmliarin!, witii whom municipal 
conatitution and privil^pw we are not acmmintoil. 
renfa JSiiarum, now C&er-weut or Onor-gwent, Monmontliahii'o. 

Yenta Belgarnm (Owiwa), now WIncheator, Hanta. 

Vcata Jeenorum (Ovtrra^, now Cidator, near Norwich. 

SegotUium, now Caei>Soiont| near CaemaiTon. 

Muridunum, now Seaton, near Colyton, Devon. 

SagcB (Ratir, ‘Itin. Anton.’ ’Fa-yc), now Lficeater. 

Cantiop^U or /hirorcmum (Aapoufrar), now Cantorlmry. 

BurinUM {Durnamriaf ‘Itin. Anton.’ Aounarf), ])oivhcriti-r. 

Ifca (Imca), now Exeter. 

BremeniuM {Bptturtor), now Riocheator, Northumberland. 

Vindounm {Vindomie, * Itin. Anton.’), near Andover, Himta, a vety 
doubtriil position. 

Burobnnr, now Rooheater. 

In the above list wo have given the orthography of Richard, noting 
any variation between him and the ‘ Itinerary of Antonlima.’ 'The 
Greek names os usual ore from Ptolemscua. Tlie Hat of Municipia and 
Colonise, it should bo added, is by no mtuina complete. 

BRITISH AMERICA. The territmy comprehended under this, 
name extends from 41* to 78* N. lat,, and fn»m 52* to 141* W. long. 
The south lionndary of British America is formed by the territory of 
the United States. The frontier line between New Bninswick, Caimda, 
and the United StaUts, was aottied by the Conventions of 1839 and 
1846. It strikes the St. Lawrence in lah 45*, at the village of St. Regis, 
whioh stands at the western extremity of Lake St. Francis. The lino 
then proceeds in a south-western direction through the middle of the 
St. Lawrence into liako Ontario, which it divides into two nearly equal 
portions; leaves Ontario by the river Niagara and bisects Lake Erie; 
passes north tbnmgh the river Detroit into and through the lake and 
river St. Clair; enters Lake Huron at its southern point and quits it 
at its north-western extremity; runs through ‘the Narrows* and to 
the west of the island of St. .Toseph into Lake Superior, which it 
crosses with a winding course leaving Isle Roj'alo within the limits of 
the United States. Quitting l4ike Superior by Pigeon River the 
boundary-line riitis north-west to tlie no^i-wcstem angle of the Lake 
of the Woods in 49* 0' N. lat., 94* 25' W. long.; proceeds thence due 
west to the Pacific: the ishuid of Vimeouver, opposite this maritime 
boundary-point, lioing oUatted to Grout Britain. A very largo pro¬ 
portion of the territory to the north of tlic line just descri^l has 
been littlo explored, and is of value only ns hunting-ground. The 
eastern portion of the territuiy is in possession of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, whilo the western is known as the North-Western or Indian 
torritoiy. A portion of the north-wiett const of America bonleriug on 
the North Pacific Ocean is ctoinied by Russia. This portion extends 
from 57* N. lat. to the sliores of the Arctic Sea, and from 140*. W. 
long, to the Noith Pacific Ocean. 

The settled provinoos of North America belonging to Great Britain 
are Lower Canada, or Canoed East, lying liotwcen 44° and 5(>* N. lat., 
and between 64* and 76* W. long,; Upper Canada, or Canada West, 
41* to 49* N. lat., 74° to 85" W. long.; New Brunswick, 45" to 48“ N. 
lat., 64* to 68* W. long.; Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 43* to 47* N. 
lat., 60* to 67’ W. long.; Prince Edward's Island, 40" to 47° N, hit, 
62* to 65* W. long.; Newfoimdliuid, 46“ to 52* N. lat, 52° to 60* W. 
long. rATiiAii.\sca; Bkar Lakk; Caxada; Cai’K Bhetox; Coitkk- 
MINE liivEn; Hudson's Bat Teriiituhie.s ; New Buu.nswice; 
Nrwfounoi.anu; Nova Scotia; Vancouveu Tsi.anu.] 

BRITISH CHANNEL. [Enolish CaA.NNKL.] 

BRITISH GUYANA. [Quvana, British.] 

BRITISH HONDURAS. [HoNOUmis, British.] 

BRITISH INDIA. [Hindustan.] 

BRITISH KAliTRAUIA. This name is applied to a dependency 
or militaiy possession, recently annexed to Caite Colony in South 
Africa. Thu luuiexatiun arose out of tiie Kaffir war of 1847. For 
twenty years licfotu that date the Bottlers in tbo Albany district of Cape 
Colony, being near the castem frontior, were often exposed to irruptions 
from the Kaffirs. Successive governors of tho colony—Sir B. D’Urban, 
Sir P. Maitland, and Sir 14. Pottinger—^had endeavoured in vain to 
suppress these inroads. Tii 1847 Sir H. Smith subdued for iitime tho 
Kaffirs, but tiioir deep-seated nisentment against the white settlers 
broke out again with great force in 1850. On tho last day of that yoar 
Sir H. Smith issued a x>roclauiatiou from King William's Town 
eatablishing martial law in tho colony, and ordering all colonists 
between the nges of 15 and 20 to rise cm masse to defend the frontier 
against the Kaffirs. The British troops Buffered much anuoyanco and 
luas in the harassing hush-warfare which ousuod. On the 8th November, 
1851, in an onequnter with tho Kaffirs in the WaterMooF, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Furdyoe and several ufficers and men of Uio 74th regiment were 
killed, and a conBulerablo number wounded, the Kaffirs escajiing unhurt. 
In January 1852 Miyor-General Cuthcart replaced Sir 11. Snuth. On 
the 20th Dooemhw General Cathcort defeated the Bnsitos, a Kaffir tribe, 


BRIXWORTlt. IfiO 


on Borea Mountain in tbo Orange Sovoreigiily, shortly after which 
three vliiefs named Mooomo, Sandilli, and Kreili submitted to Gio 
British, and tho war was virtually at an eud, A treaty of imoo was 
ratified at a conference betwouu tho Oenei'al and tho Kaffir eJiiefs holil 
near King Williaiu's Town on the 9th of Miuoh, 1853. This 'litUo 
war’ coat England about a million and a half sterling. Tho country 
mtflail British Kaffraria is a laigo district eastward of Capo _ Colony, 
over which the British govomment hold a kind of sovereignty or 
protoctordliip, the precise character of whiqlt has not been veipr dearly 
defined. Bmsh militarjr posts ore maintuiiCHl at various pomte over 
the area. The district is divided into counties: Buifiilo River is 
considered tho harbour; a town called London is to bo established at 
the month of Btiffiilo River. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. [West Indies Bnirisu.] 

BRITTANY. [BuKT,vaNE.J 

BRIVES. [CoHKfexi!.] 

BRTXEN. [TYRot] 

BRIXHAM, Devonsnin^ a seaport and market-town in tho parish 
of Brixhom and hundred of Haytur, is situated on tho south sido of 
Torbay, in 50* 23' N. lak, 3* 31'W. long.; distant 25 miles S. from 
Exeter, and 203 miles S.W. by W. from lAiuduu. The population of tlic 
town of Brixham in 1851 was 6627. The livings arc in the archdea¬ 
conry of Totnos and diocoso of ]^etor. 

Tho manor of Brixham formerly holoiigod to the Novante, from 
whom it passed to tho Vnllotort family, who sold tho miutor. It 
was aftorwaids divided into quarters, oue of which was purchased by 
12 fislienncu of Brixham Quay, divided into 12 shores, and again sub¬ 
divided into smaller portions, the possessors of those divided idiarcs, 
however siuali, u.-illiiig thcnuclvus quay lords. Many of tlicso quay 
lords aro to ho found among the fishormou of tho place. Brixham is 
sitaated about a mile lind a half south-west from Berryheod, tho must 
westerly point of Torbay, and diiaictly opposite to 'i'onxuay; lioiiig 
distant from that cuicbrated wateriug-placo about 7 miles by water. 
The town is long and straggling, extending, from the upper oxtromity 
beyond tho church to the lower on tiic qua^, upwonls of a mile and a 
halfi Most of tho business of tlio i>lauo is transacted in tlic lower 
town. In both sections of tho town there has been of late yoiu's a 
considerable increase of new and well-built houses, and Uiu two aru 
now almost united. The lower town is lighted with gas. The fisii- 
mariiot has been enlarged and greatly iuqirovcd. Thu prosperity of 
Brixham is chiefly de|i«tidont on its fishery. More than 200 sail of 
vessels, com{irising 20,000 tons of shipping, and cmxiloyiuglSOO seamen, 
belong to this town, which os a port is subordinate to Dartmouth ; 
most of these vessels arc engaged in the fisliing trade. The avcr.ige 
amount received for fish is said to 1 m 600/. per week, 'fhn best of the 
fish aro sent to Exeter, Batii, Bristol, and Loudon. Turbot, soles, 
whiting, jiliiicc, mullet, mackerel, and other fish are takcu iu consi- 
derahlo nnmlicrs. During tho London season about 50 of the dcckcil 
trawl boats aro usually absent from Brixluim, being employtHl in 
supplying the Loudon market with soles, turbots, Ac., from Hull and 
Ramsgate, fishing over the intermediate space between tiioso pkici's. 
Hevci^ of the vessels liolouging to BrixhaTii are employed in the 
Meditoniuioaii, SiHinish, and cuostiug trade. Tho harbour consists of 
two iMsiiiH, tho outer one having been formed at an cxxieiiso of nearly 
6300/., iniseil solely amongst the inhabitants. 

The parish chnmi, sitnated in tho upper town, was built by thu 
Prior of Totnos in 1373; tiio accommodation has been increased by tho 
addition of galleries. I n the church is a cenotaxih of Sir Fraucis lluller, 
^0 judge. Lower Brixham has been constituted a district iMirish ; 
its chui^, which was built in 1820 bus since been cnlaigocL Thu 
Wesleyan MotbodistH, Baptists, and Independents have places of 
worship. There Is a National school, with which has bcou incorporated 
an Endowed school foundeil in 1634. 

The Public Rooms, erected in 1835, aro situated near tlie centre of 
the town. The market-house is by the watci'-side. A market was 
granted to Brixham by Act of Parliament in 1799. Markets aro held 
on Tuesday and Saturday, A fair ia hold ou Whit-Tuesday uiid tlio 
following day. Thero aru two iron minos in the neighbourhood of 
Brixham, ono of which is worked during the winter. 'I'he ore is shipped 
at Brixham to bo smelted iu Waloa. Brixham was the laudiug-xiMcu 
of William Prince of Orange, afterwards William HI., when he arrived 
in England, November 4th, 1688. A monument with an iiiscrix>tiou 
commemorates the event. At tho eiul of the pior is a tahlot reourding 
tlie visit of the Duke of (llaronoo, ofterwanls William IV., July 21st, 
1823, Tho iuhabitwts on that occasion presonted to the duke an 
otldrosB, with a piece of tho steiio on which tho Prince of Oiimge hml 
first set foot* both being inclosed in a.box mode of heart of oak said 
to be 800 years old. 

BKIXTON. [Sdbbky.] 

BRlXWOUTil, Northiuoptonshire, a small village, and the seat of 
a Poor-Law Union, in tbo parish of &ixworth oiul hundreil of 
Orliughiiiy, is situated in 52* 21' N. lat., 0* 54' W. long.; 64 miles N. 
from Northampton, and 724 miles N.W. by N. from London. Tlie 
living is a vicarage iu the archdeaconry of Northampton and dicKioso 
of Petfriiorongh. Tho popnlatiuu of ^e parish of Brixworth in 1851 
was 1258, includiiig 137 inmates of the Union workhouse. Bt^worth 
Poor Iiaw Union contains 34 porishos and towiudiips, with an urea of 
61,370 acres, and a poptdation In 1851 of 14,629. Besides the piuish 
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BUOACir. 


BROMWICH. 


church, thrro ia a place i>f wiirahip for BaptiHU Them ia a National 
arhofiL A fair ia held on the Monday after AsconHion Day. 
BROACH. [Baboach.] 

BROAD8TA1RS. [KB.Tr.] 

BROCK. [Canada.] 

BROCKVILLK. [Canada.] 

BIIOD. [BoaNiA.) 

BBODY, a town in tho Auatrian Crownland of Galicia, is aituatod 
in a nwampy plain Ixmndotl by forents, and on the rivulet Nuclia* 
inielka, which flows north into Uio Styr; in 50“ T'N.Iafc.Zfl’ 18'K. 
Iiing., and has 24,000 inhahitauts. Ihrody is large, but ill built and 
dirty; the houses are mostly constructed of wood. Abo\e 8000 of 
the inhabitants are Jews, on which ncconut the town has been 
nicknamed * The German Jerusalem.' There are several squares and 
open spaces; severnl Greek and Homan Catholic churches, throe syna¬ 
gogues, a convent, a latgo palace belonging ti» tho Potocki family, and 
other handsome buildings. It has two Jewish schools, a Roman 
Catholic grammar school, a seminary for femolo erliicatiou annoxefl to 
the convent, a Jawish hospital, a theid ro, and public batha Bivsly 
^vas made a free town in 1779. In a commercial point of view, it is the 
most iuymrtaiit town in Galicia. The trade is almost oxcluaivoly in 
ilie hands of tho Jews, and oonsiMte princiiially in tho export of cattle, 
lionios, honey, wax, tallow, isinglass, liiiles and skins, leather, aniseed, 
dried fruit, Ac.; jewels, pearls, cfJonial produce, and manufactnrcil 
goods aro im[iorte«l by way of Odcsssa; there is also a transit trarle in 
inerohandise to Russia, Turkey, Ac. The chief industrial products of 
Brody aro leather and linen; its fain are well attended. 

BKOKK. [Uor.i..\ND, Soittu.J 
BROMBERG. [Puskn.] 

BROMLEY, Kent, aiuiwkct-town and the seat of a Poor-Law Union, 
in the parish of Bromley, hundred of Bromley and Bockenham, ami 
lathe of Button-at-Hone, is situated on olevatm groiin<I on the right 
side of tho small river llavonslKiiimo, in 51 “ 24' N. bit., 0° 1' R long.; 
10 miles S.K. from London. The population of the x>arish of Bromley 
ill 1851 WHS 4127. Tho living is a perpetual curacy in the archdoa- 
doiiry of Maidstone and diocera of Ctuiterbury. Bromley Poor-Law 
Union contains 18 parishes and townsIn'iM with an area of 41,833 
acres, and a population in 1851 of 17,040. 

The origin of tho name of this ploro is donbtfid. The manor was 
given by Ethelbert, king of Kent, in the 8lli century to tho bishop 
and church of Rochester. After tho conquest it was seizdl by Odo, 
bishop of Baycnx, the brother-in-law of the conqueror, butwasrostorefl 
in 1070 to tho see of Rochester through the exertions of Archbishop 
Lanfronc. The dean and chapter of Rochester are tho isitrons and 
impropriators of the g^roat titlma The present mansion, a plain brick 
building, was erected in 1777. In tho groiimts is n spring of mineral 
water, known ns St. Bbiise’s Well, which was at one time in groat 
ropiito for its healing properties. Bromley chunsb is a spacious gothic 
striictiire, witli an cmiNittlcil tower. It is partly of pei'ixmdicular 
architecture, but lihs been much disligiirod by repairs and alterations. 
Tlie interior contains Koine inominients of several bisliops of Rochester. 
A chapel of ease, dolicated to the Holy Trinity, was erected in 1841. 
There arc places of worship fur Wroleyaii Methodists au<l Iiidepeiidouts, 
National and Infant schools, a literary Jnstitiitinn, and a savings 
Imnk. Bromley (bjlle:^, ftiniidcd in 1060 by John Warner, bishop of 
JtiNihestcr, for 20 poor ividows of olcrgymeii, has been eiilargcil by 
Hiihscqueiit lienefactioiis so ns to acoomiiK nlato 4 0 widows, each receiving 
381. a year, w’itli an aHowanco for cuid and caudles. The college is a 
hanilsomo pile of buildings, standing at the cntnuice of the town from 
the Lomlon road. Other charities are in tho porisli. Bromley consists 
chiefly of one long street. In which are some well-built houses. The 
town is pavoil, and is lighted with gas. I’etty sessions and a county 
court arc hold here. Bromley being on tho main road to Totihridgo 
Wells and Hustings, formerly pusaeased a considerable )>ostiiig traitc ; 
since tho construction of tho Bonth-Eaateni railway tiiis tnido luis 
greatly declined. It ia now mainly dependent on tiio timlo of the 
agrioiilturnl district in which it stands niul of the fiimilies of the 
gimtiy in tho vicinity of tho town. The market day is Thursday. 
Paint oro held on Fclimary 14tli, and August 5th, for cattle, horses, 
sheep, and hogs. 

BROMLEY ABBOTT’S. [STARFanamriiR.] 

BROMLEY ST. LEONARD'S. [Midolesbx.] 

BROMPTON. [Kbnt.] 

BROMPTON. ‘MinDLESKX.] 

BROMPTON. [YomuBiRB.] 

BUOMSQROVE, Worceatonnire, a market-town and the of a 
Poor-Law Union in the parish of Broini^frove and upiier division of 
the hundred of Halflihira, standa near the amall river Salwarp, in 
62* 20' N. lat, 2“ S' W. long., IS miloa N.N.E. from Worceater, 110 
milea N.W. from London by road, and 127 miles Iqr the North- 
Weatem and Bristol and Birmiimhom railways. Tho iiopulation of 
the town in 1851 wos 4420. In the reign of Etlwnnl 1. Bromagrove 
nitum^ two membm to Pariinment; but when tho trade of the 
town declined tho inhabitants petitioned to ha freed from the fran- 
diise. The living ia a vicarage in the nrolidoaooniy and diocese of 
Worcester. Brouisgrove Poor-Law Union oontoina 16 {larishes and 
townahina, with an area of 47,206 acres and a population in 1851 of 
24,88A 
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Tlio toVra consists principally of one good street about a mile in 
Inn^h, lighted by gas, and paved. Commiaaionan were appointed 
under the powera of an Act of Parliament obtained in 1846 for tho 
puipose of ^effecting various iniprovciuents in the town. This measure 
has been highly boncficial. 

Tho church of Bromi^rove, dedicatwl to Rk John the Daptiatt is 
situated on a gentle eminence ; it has a heauiiful tower and spire, 
together 189 feet in height. Thera was a cliurch^r.t Bromsgrove at 
the time of the Conquest A chapel of ease at Cats Hill in this parish 
has been made a district church. There are three or four Dissenting 
chapels, a^ literuy and scientific institute. National and Infant sidiool^ 
and a aavings bank. A Grammar school founded by Rlward VI. in 
1553, and further endowed by Sir Thomas Cookes, Bari., In 1603, has 
an incomo from endowment of about SSL, and hod 58 seliolani in 
1852, of whom 12 were free achoIiuB. The 12 boys on the fuiiiidation 
are educated, clothed, and apprenticed; and in Worcester Colh'gc, 
Oxford, are six scholanshiiis and six fellowship.*, the vaeaiicies in 
which arc filled up by Imya selected from this school. 

Tho linen mniiiifactura was formerly carried on at Brouisgrove, but 
has been abandoned. Nail-making is now the principal trade; there 
is also an extensive manufactory for patent buttons. In the I'wrisii of 
Htokc Prior, and closely adjoining that of Brouisgrove, arcsitiiatifd tho 
extensive salt and alkali works of tho British Alktdi Company. Tho 
iiianiifiustiirc of salt luis Ixicn carried on for centurios In ihu luljoining 
iKirongh of Droitwich, where it is prepared from rich /priiig.s of uativu 
brine. Jtock-.Halt wa.s discovoreil in 1829 at Stoke Prior in the coursn 
of sinking a pit in search of brine. The 1io<Ih of salt were of gn-at 
thickness, and were excavated to a considerable extent; but at pr-m-ul 
tho supplies for tiiakiug refinud salt .-ire derived froiii a naliiral brine 
spring, which liiu coinmnnicateil with the excaiations. Imniediati-ly 
after making this discovery, the propriotora ereirtin] oxteiisire worlu 
for the manufacture of salt, and for the preparation of British alkali 
by the decomposition of tiiis mbataiicc, which very speedily changed 
the green fielihi and retired lanes into an active maim factory and a 
jiopulous village. The Birmingham and Worcester Canal passes 
near Bromsgrove and Stoke Ifriur. Broini^povo is situated in a 
highly-cultivated and riclily-wooded valley. On the Liekey Hill, 
which forms one of its acclivities, arc the sources of the river Rea, 
which flows tlirongh Birmingham; of tho Balwarji, which p.-isses 
through Droitwich; of the Arrow, and of several small streams, some 
of which fall into the Imsin of the Severn and ultimately into the Irish 
channel, while others descend in the opposite diri-ction t<i the bu-iin of 
the Trent and the German Ocean. Tlic strata belong to the new red- 
sandstone furmatioii. The Liekey Hill is composeil of ijuart/., aiul is 
regarded by geologists ns the sdureo from whence have lieeii derivetl 
the vast Iieds of gravel which extend through Oxfoiil.-!hin’, in the 
valley of tho Eveiilodo, and oven along (he Tlmme.*. 

BROMWICH, WEST, Btnflbrdshire, a niiiihig.iuid maiiufiicturing 
town, and the seat of a Poor-Law l.'nioii in tho ivirish of Wi-.*t 
Bromwich and liiiiidrcfl of South Oiiicy, is situated in the lu -irt of a 
mining di.drict, near the river Tame, in 52" 31' N. hit., 1'' 59' W. 
long., four miles from Birmingham, llSuiih-s N.W. fmm Loudon by 
rood, and 115 miles by the Nortli-Wc.stern railway. Tlic pupuhition, 
which in 1831 was 15,327, iiicn-oscd by the year 1811 hi 26,121 ; in 
1851 it was 34,591. The parish is divided into two districts, namely, 
north-east (16,790 inhabitants) and south-west (17.>''85 inhabitmts). 
it is governed by the county m.igistratcs, who hold petty .sessions. 
The living is a perpetual curacy in the nrchdeiu-onry of Stiitlbr<l and 
fliocawe of LieliflckL West Bromwich Poor-Law I'liion camtaius six 
IKirishcs aud townships, with on urea of 20,105 acres, and a population 
in 1851 of 69,718. 

Tho circumfereiico of the parish of West Bromwich is about 13 
miles, nine of which arc uiarkeil by the course of tho river Tamo ns 
it flows from Oldbury to the Trent. In the 12th centuiy Biriiiiiigham, 
Castle Bromwich, Little Bromwich, and West Bromwich nil lielongecl 
to one feudal lord; and Bromwich is said to li:iri' hi'on distiiignishcd 
from Bromwichaui (Birmingham) by the pn-tix West, whieli indicates 
its ndativc iKisitwm. West Bromwich atfords a reiiioi'kable instance 
of tho growth of population and wealth through iiiining and manu¬ 
facturing industry. Within the space of a few years it has grown up 
from being little else than a barren heath to a town uefrly three miles^ 
iu length. The iron and coal beneath the sur&ce of the whole parish' 
have cau^ the growth of tho town. Tho manufacture of iron goods 
is carried on very extensively at Broin 'rich : guns, gun-locks, awonls, 
bayonets, saildlera'ironmonger, fire-irons, coach ironmongery, chains, 
bolts, nails, and agricultural implements are among the iron goods 
made hera 

The Karl of Dartmouth, who is the chief landowner, h^s a seat at 
Randwell Park, near West Bromwich; it ooctipica the site of a small 
Beue^ctine priory. The earl has appropriated about four acres of 
grouud, iuclosod by a wall, for tite use of the inhabitants. The 
Kraiinghaui aud Wolvorhamptuii Canal suiipUcs'^Nest Bromwich with 
watcr-carrioge for heavy moiis. 

All Saints parish cbnim helonged to the priory tit Jsnulwi'll. aud 
the original structure is supposed to have been built almut. r^i-yeii cen¬ 
turies ago; but the boily of the okureh was nearly all rel'uilt in 1785, 
ami the upper part of the steeple was rohiult in 1824. Christ chun^ 
was built IU 1828. Trinity church and St James's have been civcted 
' M 
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inibin a recent porioii There are aix chapels for Wesloyau Moihoilists, 
three fur TiicU>|>oiulenta, two for Baptists, three for Briinitive Mothod- 
istB, and one for Itomsn CiithoUcs. There are four Rational schools, 
uiid HclKiulrt HIV cuniiected with most of the cbnpela A literary 
institute mid two inechaiiics iuHtitntions are in tho pariith. 

Thfiv lire gaa-works at Bromwich on so extonsiro a scale ns to have 
150 iiiiics of pipes in connoction with them. Thu gas company has 
twv htations, ono at Birmingham, which supplies a gn'nt part of that 
town, and ono on tiio Dudley Road. Tho two stations together produoe 
200,000,000 cubic feet of gas in a year. 

BROMYARD, Herefordshire, a market-town and the neat of a Poor- 
Law Union, in the parish of Bromyani and hundred of Brosnah, is 
ntuated in 52' 11' R. lat., 2° 20' W. long., 14 miles R.K. from Here¬ 
ford, 125 mill's W.N.W. from London. Worooster, which is about 
14 miles from Bromyard, is 1204 milns from London by the Ureat 
SVestem, and Oxfonl, Worcester, and Wolverhampton railways. _ The 
population of the {Nirinh of Bromyard was 5000 in 18.'*!. The living 
is a ivctory ami vicarage in the archdeaconry and diocoso of Herefonl. 
Broinynnl Poor-L.iw Union contains jinrishes and townships, with 
an area of •'>9.200 acres and a population in 1851 of 11,652. 

Tlic parish of Bivmynnl is almost encircled by the river Frome; 
the town lies a short distance from its right bank. The church is a 
Himcioiis structure, partly in tho Norman and partly in the deuomtod 
styles ; with nave, side aisles, and chancel; it is 136 feet long by 65 
feet wide. In tho town arc places of worship fur liideiieudcnts, 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, and Quakers. The Free 
Grammar school, founded by Queen Elizabuth, a.d. 1665, and aug¬ 
mented in 1665 by John Piaryii, Esq., a native of Bivmyard luid aftei^ 
wards iildenn.’ui of Loudon, is under the patronage of the Goldsmiths' 
Coini>aiiy and the principal inhabitants. Its income is about 120/. 
a year: the iiumlHT of schulnrs in 1852 was 40. Mr. Peryn also left 
fiinds to establish in tho church of Bivmynrd a divinity lecture to bo 
delivered every week, by six nei(^ihouring rlei^igrioon; who are still 
ajipointcd to officiate, os viicaiicies occur, liy tito principal inhabitants 
of the parislk. There are National schools, an ahnshouso for widows, 
a disiieiisaiy, and ii savings bank. An agricultural society was fonnccl 
in 1844. A county court is held in Brutnyiinl. 

The magistratea of tho district hold tlieir potty sessions every 
Moiulay in premises calliHl * Duiiibleton Hall,* funiuniy an old man- 
sinii-huiiHu left to the parish, but recently rebuilt by subscription, and 
now iillbrding accommodation fur paixicliial meetings, the savings 
b-nik, hro-ougiiio house, &c. A new police station house with a resi- 
denr-' for a suiiorintoudcut w'oa built in 1844. There is a covered 
market plnco with cuinmndious stalls and benches ; hut poultry and 
daily pruduce nra still sold in the ]>uhlic streets. 'Phe market is held 
on Slouday. I'hciv are fairs for live stock and ngricultuml produce 
during the year. The town is wholly dopeudent on agriculture. 
Bromyard returned Iniigcsses to Parliament up to Uiu rvigu of 
Edward L, when t-liis privilege was witlidrawn at the request of the 
inhabitiiiito, who pleaded tlicir iualtility to defray tho expense of their 
represeiit .1 fives. During the civil wars between diaries I. and ilio 
Piirli-nmcnt, the royid army with the king in person marched from 
Worcester towards Herefonl to relieve that city then besieged by the 
pari ill! nentary forces. On this occasion the king and tho court hiy at 
Bromyard on tlie 3n1 of tieptember 1645; and on the following day 
proci mIchI in Hereford. 

BKO'NTE, a town in tho province of Giitiiiiia in Sicily, situated at 
the western base of Mount ^Itua, 22 miles R.N.W. from the city of 
Catania. 'I'lic traritory of Bronte is healthy and fertile, and produces 
coni, nliiiotitls, wine, pistachio nuts, and silk. Bronte has luuuufac- 
tiiros of paper and coarse woollens, lunl has a jiopiiliition of alsmt 
9UOO. It is a modem town, and has gitiwn out of sovoral saattcrud 
habitations since tlie time of Charles V. Admiral Lord Nelson was 
mode Duke of Bronte in 1799 by King Ferdinand, with an income of 
60<HI unze, about 3009/. sterling. 

BROOKLYN, a city, tho cajiiUil of King’s County, State of Row 
York, is situated ut the west end of Long lidand, and on the shore of 
East River, opposite Now York city, in 40" 42' N. lat., 74“ 1' W. 
long., distant 145 miles S. by W. from Albany, and 227 miles N.E. 
by E. from Wiishiiigtoii. 'J'he population of Brooklyn city, which in 
many respivts may be ivgarclod as a siilnirb to Now York, has veiy 
rapiilly incrua-cd since tho commencement of the present century. 
In 1896 the jKijMilatioii was 3278; in 1830 it was 15,396 ; in 1840 it 
was 36,233 ; in 1850 it hail risen to 96,838. 

Brooklyn is regularly laid out, and has many wide streets, with a 
profiisioii of well-bnilt clnirchos ami public buildings. The city is 
lighted with gas, and has a good suiiply of water. Of its churches, 
which are upwards of 60 in number, 11 belong to Episcopalians, 11 
to Methodist KpiscopnlianH, 7 to Roman Catholics, 7 to Presbyterians, 
6 to Baptists, Ac. For educational pnrpomM the town is divided into 
13 districts, ouch of which iHiSHesscs sdiouls and a good library, 
the schools and libnuy being free to the iiitiabitaiits of tho district. 
There aru also uumuroiis ailviuicod schools and academies for youth 
of both sexes. Among the i>iiblic hiiildings ore tho City Hall, a bond- 
some marble odiheo, the City Hospitid, uie Dispensary, Ac. In the 
eastern part of toe town is the United States Navy Yonl, on tho 
Wallabout^ covering about 40 acres. Connected with the Navy Yard 
are largo ship houses, timber sheds, store-houseii^ workshops, Aa, and 


an immense dry dock, the most extensive work of its kind in tho 
United Stnt.es. Eastward from the Navy Yard stands too Naval 
Hospital on an ominonoo oommaudiug an extomdvo prospect of 
iuterrsting scenery; the hospital stands in a woll laid out park of 
about 33 acres. Tho Greenwood Cemotery, covering about 300 ocros 
of ground, iii the south part of the city, is pleasingly laid out with 
walks, troes, slimbbery, and small jpuiuls or lakes, and contains 
Humorous good monuments^ many of which are of white marblo. 
Brooklyn has ooinmimicatioii with New York by live ferries across East 
River, which is here about half a mile broad, and across which fiiwt- 
chiBB stoamers constantly ply, toe usual oluuge being one cent fur each 
passenger. Carriages anil wagguns are also oouveyed across. A oou> 
siderable amount of trade is carried on in Bruoklym It is a favourite 
plaou of rosidonce for tiie luerohants of New York. Four doily news* 
papera ai-o published in toe city. Borne remuns ore still visible of 
fortifications erooted by the Americans during toe revolutioiuuy woi-. 
The site of Fort Groon has been ouuverted into a publio pork ooUed 
Washington Park. Near too Navy Yard is u tomb in whioh were 
placed too remaiuB of 11,000 Americans who polished in tiiu prison 
shi|>s which wore moored in tho bay during tiie period of the 
rovolntiouniy struggle. 

BKOBELEY, Bhropshiro, a market-town in tho parish of Broseloy 
and district of Weulock borough, is situatod uii tlie river Bavciii, in 
52" 34' N. lat., 2" 30' W. long., 13 miles E.B.E. from Shrewsbury, and 
144 miles N.W. by W. from London. 'The population of the parish 
in 1S51 was 4739. Tho living is a rootory bold with toe roctory of 
Linloy in tho arehdoaconry of Salop and dioooso of Hereford. Exten¬ 
sive iron and coal iidiios and brick and tile works afroi-d the ehief 
means of cmployiiioiit to tho population. Tho ^Hirish chiu'oh, an 
edifico in tho perpoudioular stylo, robuilt in 1845, will acouiumodatu 
about 1200 persons. Thoro are places of wuieliii* for Baptists, Iiulo- 
! iMmdents, and Wesleyan and Primitive Motliodists. Within tho purisli 
are two National schools. 'Pho town is Ughtod with gas. A market 
is held on Woiluesiliiy, and on annual fair on hlastor Monday. A 
spring of petrulonin or fossil tar was disouvered hero in 1711. After 
some years tho supply of petroleum failed, but the spring broke out 
again in 1747, and yielded about three or four barrols a day ; about 
1752 toe spring was cut into in searching for coals, and the quantity 
of petroleum yieldoil has since boon small. At Pitchfurd, a few milcd 
I from Broseley, is a coarse-grained sandstone, highly impregnated with 
petroleum. 

BRUUGH, or BUUGH-UNDER-STAIRMOOU, Westiiiorland, a 
small markot-towu in the parish of Brough, in tlie East Wani, is 
situated ou the miiil-uoach 1*00(1 to Corlislo and Glasgow, in 54" 28' 
N. lat., 2" 20' W. long., 8 niiles S.E. from Appleby, and 262 miles 
N. N.W. from Loudon by rood; Teliiiy station of the lianuaster and 
Carlisle railway, which is 16 miles from Brough, is 263 miles from 
Loudon, 'rtie puiiulation of the township of Brough in 1851 was 773; 
that of too entire parisii was 1533. Tho living is a vicanigu in the 
archdeaconry and diuceso of Ciirlislo. * 

Thu town of Brough is little more than a village, the railway having 
destroyed tite cuachiug trade which from its position on tho North 
Mail Boiul it tbruierly possessed. A smnll weekly market is held ou 
Thursday: there arc two cattle markets lutd two annual faint, ono of 
which, calieil Broiigh-llill fair, is lieltl on a coiiiiuou two miles I’rotii 
too town, (Uid is a great fair for cattle, hontes, wearing apjairi-l, and 
baiilwnro. 'fhe town is divided into two ports, called Market Brough 
and (2inrch Brough, by the Hilbook, a small feeder of the Eden. 
Load and uoid minus in too parish give employment to a considerable 
uiimbcr of the inhabitants. The church is a neat sti'iictm'e of tlic 
14th eeiitury, with a luuidsoiuo cmbattlfsl tower of somowhat later 
dale, and a pcai of four bolls. Thera is a obiqiel at Stoimuemr in thu 
parish; and there arc places of wurahip fur Baptists and Wesleyan 
and IMmitivc Metoouists. 'Phe Euilowed Gnuumor scliool has 
rocentiy been iiicoriiorated with a National school. 

Brough Castle is a very ancient edifico; the ruins stand on an 
eminence, in the midst of wluit is supposed to havo been tho Roman 
station of Yertono. Both castle and town were taken and sacked by 
King William of Scotland in 1174. Tho chief parts now stwding arc 
portirins of tho keep and some other iower.s; the keep is in its general 
appcaraiicu similar to those of the Tower of London, Uoohostor 
Castle, Ac. Many Roman coins have boon dug np in the parish. 

BROIJGHSHANE. (Antrim.] 

BROUGHTON ARCHIPELAGO. Vanoouver gave this name to 
the group of islands disci>vered by him in compiuiy with Captain 
Broughton, in 1793, oil' the west coast of Rorili Amorleo, to thn north 
of Vanoouver lidand. 

The Chatham Islands, discoverod in 1791 by Ckiptain ikroughton, 
are also somotimea called tiie Broughton Arohipewgo. [Cuathah 
Islands.] 

njlOUGHTON-IN-FURNE.Sa [LANCASiiiRa.] 

BROUGHTY FERRY. [Fohfabsuirk.] 

BRUCHSAL, on old town on the Solsach, in tlie oirole of Mittel- 
Bhoin, ill too grand dnohy of Baiton, is mentioned in onoient rooords 
between the yean 937 and 996, when it was oallod Bruxole. It mu 
toe reaidenoe of tho bishops of Sjnres from toe year 1024, and oamu 
into the posseuiou of the mnd dukes of Baden in 1808. It is 
situated 15 miles N.E. bom S^rlsruhe by too railway to Mannheim, 
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and hail a ^piilation of about 8000. The town, which ia aurrounded 
bv a wall, la well built, and oonaiata of tho Old Town, the Now Town 
(foiindod in the last oontiity), and tho anbnrba of St. Potor and St. Paul, 
which the Halaach Bojiarati'-fi. The biiihlinga moat deaerTiui; of notice 
MTO the former epiacopal palace, a handaomo atmeture in the Italian 
atyle; apacloua barr^ka and atoliloM ; three parochial and three 
auxiliary ohurchea, the flneat of which ia that of St. Peter, where tlio 
laat four biahopa of Spirea lie interred; an eccleaiaatioal aeminary; a 
gymiiaaium; a military hoanital, another well-arranged hoapitiu for 
70 patieuta, ^ oonduotod by the confraternity of Fiona Brothora, and 
pronded with an anatomical tlieatre and a lecture room; and a 
general houae of correction for the circle of the Hittel-Rhoin. There 
arc aome aalt-worka outaido of the town; but they are in a atalv of 
decline. Tho principal ocenpation ia making and aclling wine. 

BRUPF. [LiMEBrcK.] 

BHUORS, a city in Belgium, capital of the province of Weat 
Plnadera, ia ritnatod in a lovd country, in 51“ 12' N. lab, 3® 18' 
E. long., about 6 miles from the aea, and haa a jiopulation of 49,4.57. 
Ita Plemiah name Brugge ia derivwl from the number of bridgea which 
cruaa tlie tianala. Tho city ia connected with ail the principal towna 
ill Belgium by railway. It ia diatant 14 inilca K. by R from Oatend, 
59 milea W. l)yS.from Antwerp, and 7.5 inilea W.N.W. fiom Bntaaela. 
Its distance from Bniaseln in a straight line however ia only 00 inilca. 

In the 7th ccntiiiy Briigea held the rank of a city. In 837 
it waa fortified by Baldwin, count of Flandcra, in order to form 
a barrier to tho progrcaa of the Northmen. Tho city waa aur- 
rounded by walla in 1053, aiul enlargefl in 1270. It waa alnioat 
entirely ricstroywl by fire on throe aeveml oecnaiona—in 1184, 1215, 
stud 1280. It waa fiuther enlarged in 1331 by Count liowia dc Crecy. 
Ill order to commemorate tho high degreo of perfection to which the 
woollen manufacture had then been carried in Brngea, Philip the 
(load in 1430 inatitutod the order of the Gkilden Fleece. While 
under the dominion of the dnkca of Burgundy Bruges became a 
principal^ emporium of tlic commerce of Europe, the groat centre of 
the Engliali wool tnuln, and the connecting link between the Uanaeatic 
league, and the groat trading ropublica of Italy. The merclianta of 
Venice and of Genoa conveyed thither tho produce of Italy ami the 
Levant, which they exchanged for the iuanufactnn*H of tho norMi of 
Europe. 'I’he tapestry of BrugiM was at that time tho most esteemed 
of any in Europe, and this reputation it long enjoyed. In a<lditiuu 
to the woollen miumfiustiiKi Philip the Good gave enonirngement to 
many other branches of industry, and particularly to tho pi-odnction 
of silk and linen fabrics, llis enlightened patronage attracted the 
Von Eycks to Bruges, in whose time tho painters’ guild, enrolled in 
1.358, numbered above 300 |iainters. At tho time of its greatest 
prosperity Bruges is said to have had a popuhition of 200.000. 

In 1488 the citixons rose against the archduke Maximilian, and 
placed him in confinement. Ilaviug vainly solicited the king of 
Franco to support them in this act of violence they were rcduccii to 
HiibniiHsion by tho emperor of Germany, who marched to the deliver¬ 
ance of his son. On this occasion .50 citizens were coiidemiied to 
death, and a grc'at number were Ismisbcd; the city was deprived of 
ite privih>ges and was subjected to n heavy fine. From this time the 
city lost ita commercial iinfiortance, which was in givat part trans¬ 
ferred to Antwerp. In 1560 Pojio Paul IV. erected Bruges into a 
bishopric, which was united to that of Ghent by tho concordat of 
1801 but since tbo fall of Napoleon has recovered its independence. 
Bruges was bombarded by the Dutch in 1704. Two years thereafter 
it Hurremlereil to the allies; and it was twice taken by tho French— 
in 1708 and 1745, but reverted to the house of Austria. Tii 1704 the 
troops of the Freiicli ivpublic tofik possession of tho city, which was 
soon after incorporated with France, and so continued until tlie dose 
of the wiur in 1814, when it become part of the kingdom of the 
United Netherlaiida Bruges, during ita annexation to France, was 
the capital of the department of Lys. 

Bruges stands on the little river Roge, which was formerly uavi- 
gablo, and crowded with richly freighted cargoes up to the <]nays of 
the town, but is now almost absorb^ by canals. Raini>arts extending 
all round tho town form an agreeable public walk. Tho streets of 
the town ore narrow, but neat and clean, and the houses arc mostly 
lat^ and well built; many of them luivo an appearance of grandeur 
which attesta the opulence of thdr former ioMbitanta. The public 
buildings are uumermis and interesting for their antiquity, their 
nrchitocture, and the works of art which they contain. We can here 
only ennmerate the principal. 

The cathedral of St,-Banvour, in Staon Street, ia externally an ugly 
brick building; but tho interior is tho finest in Bruges. It dates 
from 1358, and contains several onriotu p ainting s by Hemling and 
others, and a series of monumental bnunes. At a short distance from 
the cathedral is tho church of Oniso-Vrouw (Notro-Damo), surmounted 
by a tall brick tower: the Interior is celebrated for ita elaborately 
carved pulpit^ and for tho statue of the Virgin and Child liy Michel 
Angelo. In a chapel on the south side of tho choir ai'e the tombs of 
Chwles the Rash sod his daughter Mary, wifo of the emiierur klaxi- 
millan. Mary’s monument was erected in 1495; that of Charles was 
erected at the oost of his great-grandson, Philip II., about 1558. 
These monuments, so dmr to the Flemish, were oonoealed from the 
rapacity of the Frmoh by the beadle of thedmroh; th^woreelaaned 
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and re-gilt in 1848. Close to Nr>trc-Damo is tho hospital ot St. John, 
where the sick are tended by nuns, :ind in which are the celebrated 

E ictures cxccut^l by Hans Ileiuling in 1479 and presented to tin 
OHpital in gratitude for the attention bn reecived in it after tlie battle 
of Nancy, in which ho was woiunle*!. 'i’he subjects of these admirable 
paintings are tho ‘ Vi^in and Child with St. < •iithcrine,’ tlic ‘ Decollatiun 
of Mt. John the Baptist,’ ami 'St. John at the two latter are 

painted on tlin shutters. Uu a Reliquary ai-e XHunted by tbo name artist 
the Life luid Mortyitlom of St Ursula, a series of tniull pieturus which 
rank, says Killer, among tho very best produutioiis of the Fleinisli 
I school. _ In tho ebax>el is an alttir-pieco by Hemling, representing the 
I Adoration of the M^ ; and at the sides the Nativity and the Purifi¬ 
cation. Tho large gothic hall of the hospital, dividetl by piert :iikI 
pointwl arches into aisles and iiartitioncil oft' into wanls uml itoriui- 
torie(^ remains the same as when Hemling was tended in it. ’I'he 
town-holl, an elegant gothic structuro, dates from 1377. ’The long 
series of statues of tbo counts of Flamlers which filled the niches on 
the fa^'ode was pulled down, smashed, and bunit in the great sipiaro 
by the French m 1792. In tho grand hall of this building, remark¬ 
able for ita open roof of wood-work, the public library is ]tlaccd. 
Adjoining tlie town-hall is the '.■onrt-hoiise, the conueil ehanilier of 
which is decorated with ii finely’-enrved wooden cliimmy-juia'O, 
rapi^ciiting life-size statnes of Charles V., Maiy of Burgundy, 
Charles the Bold, and Maigaret of York. At the <ithcr euil of tho 
town-ball is the curi<ms chupcl of the Saint Sang, under whicli is a 
crypt dating from tho 9tli century, and said to bo the oblest building 
in Bruges. The former cathcilral of St.-Donatus, which was d'-iuo- 
lished by the French, stood up|Msito the town-halt, and euntaiiied the 
remains of John Van Eyck, who died here in 1411. Ita site is now 
planted with trues, among which is a paiiit4r.] {ihister-cast statue of 
Von Eyck. The Academy of Painting in the llet Pooiti*!^ ilni-<, 
which WHS fonneriy the factory of the Biscayans, is rich in obi 
paintings by Van Eyck, Hemling, and oUuts. On one siilc of tlie 
Grande Pliu?e is the Halles, which dates from 1364, and is siiniioniitcd 
by an elegant gothic tower of giuat height, and cominaniliiig fiiie 
views of the town and surrounding country. This tower contains tliti 
carillons, or chimes, which are the finest in Europe; they are plnyefl 
by machinery every quarter of mi liour. Bruges was famous for its 
chimes as early as the year 1300. On the soutii siile of the (irsuide Place 
ia a house (An Lion Beige) which waa iiihabitcil by Chiu'les II. during 
his exile from England. Of the many other reniarkuhlc ^tructurea in 
Bruges we can only name the Begiiimage, or I'unvtiiit of Beguiiic nuns, 
nt the west end of the town, luid the English nunnery, founded abuut 
a ccntuiy ago, and nilmircd for its beautiful eliaisd, in which isirt nf 
the offices arc exquisitely chanted by tbc nuns. 

Bix canals diverge from Bruges to Ghent, Sluis, Nieuiiokt, Funioa, 
Yprea, iuid Oatend. Thu high cinb.-iiikiuents along the eaiial to 
Ghent arc immortalised hy Dante in the 15th canto of his ‘ItiferiM.' 
The c;innl from Ostend allows the pu-sage from the sea to l^ri^g••s 
of vessels of from 200 to SOU tons bunleii. 'I’herc aiv besides a v. cl 
dock and a dock for the building and rep.nir of vedicisl uinl wan- 
lioiiaes for receiving goods in entrepot. In the 12th unit IStli 
ceutiiries the port of Bruges is saiil to have licen at J>>nnini, leuv a 
anuill village 3 milea N.E. from the town. Here were flocks outl 
basins capable of bolding 1000 sail, whei'e now ia a fertile plain. 

Bruges baa an acadouiy of tho tine arts, an athenienm nr college, in 
which lectures on every branch of education aro given gnxtnitously, 
a museum, n iHitanii: ganlou, a public library, a c.ibinct of natural 
history, and a school of utivigaiiuii. The priucipal tnule is in linen 
and cotton manufactures, corn, fiax, bemx'* and colza. The uiaiiu- 
foctmva of Bruges consist of linens, lavi*. woollen aiitl cotton goixL. 
salt, refined sugar, eartlieiiwaiv, paper, and otlicr minor branches of 
iuduslry. Ita tnalu, which had greatly dcvaycfl, is said to be partially 
reviving ntulcr the iiifliieueo of that general jin»sperily which Belgium 
has eiijfiyod since her separation from Ilollaiul. The eity however 
still has a desolate air; it is teo large for its (topulation, ami tlie 
passers-by in ita streets seem fevr. 

(Murray’s ami tht Khine, London, 1852.) 

BRONN, the capital of Moravia, sineo when the seat of 

government was transferred hither from Olmiitz, is situated in the 
fork between tho Zwittova and Schwartzava,at a distance of 92 miles by 
railway N.N.E. from Vienna. 102 miles S.W. from l*ragne,aiidlkis aliout 
40,000 inhabitants. U. staiuls in the middle of a fine open country, 
and partly on an eminence which e'lmmauds some beautiful and 
extensive prospects. The town is anironndcd by a dcc}> ditch and 
hi gh walls, and was formerly protecteil by tho citadel of Spielberg, 
coiuttnictefl on tho suiuiuit of a hill 816 feet in height; but 
aihee the partial demolition of ita defences by the French, in 1S09, 
the Spielbcig has been converted into a state-prison and a boust^ of 
correction. Thu fortifications of Briinn have been greatly strengt hciu'd 
since 1.850. East of the Spielberg is another eminence, the Franzcn.s- 
berg, about 600 feet in beigltt, along one side of which the residences 
of the ehapter and tho new {mrts of BrUnu have lieeii erfctcxl.^ 
Jndeiicndoiitly of tho Spielberg, tho town is .abont'a oiile and :■ half 
in cirauit, and has four gates fiicing tho cardinal points; the stivets 
are in-egulor, narrow, and crookeil, but well pavcil, provideil witli nag- 
stuues for foot passengers, and well lights nt night. There _ are 
seven squares onuonented -with fotmtaiiis. Tho Largo Square is of 
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■pMibuH dimeneioiiM, mirrounded by good dwellhig-hotiBos, n»d 
embelliriicd tritli a handnome colauin. Brttnn ia divided into six 
puriiihp-a, and has as many porocbinl ohurdiea, bosidos those in tbo 
suburbs. Tho catbednd stands on the Fetcnberg, a rooky height in 
tho awt part of the town. Bh Jacob’s is a fine specimen of the gothic 
style of the b^iuning of the 11th century: the roof, which is very 
lofty, is supported by two rows of columns, and is covered entirely 
with copper: the steeple b 276 feet high. The churoh of tho 
Minorite^ with the adjoining Bncmd staircitso and house of Loretto, 
is of pcouliai-ly handsome construction; and the eliurch of the Capu¬ 
chins (celebrated for Sandrart's fine altor-pieoe, the Uiusing of tiie 
Cross), as well as tho gotiiic church of tho AngnsUnian moniwt^, in 
the Altbriiun suburb, with Kranach’s Madunua and n brge libiwy 
are well deserving of notice. Among other public buildings are the 
Dioastorial House, which contains the governor's residence and the 
govemment-offices; the ladoce for tile military dopartuiont; the 
town-hall which b embellished hi tlie gothic stylo; the theatre, imd 
its assembly-room; the Jesuits’ college, tho noitiiern front of which 
ocenpies one side of a whole street; the arohiopbeopal palace built on 
the Petonborg^ one of the most commanding sites hi tho town; tho 
handsome nuuisions of tho nobility; the military hospital; and tho 
Moria^hool, an endowment for females of noble birth. There are 
several delightful promenadea hi and near Briinn, the moat attractive 
of which are the gardens ou the Franzensberg, which are onuuneuted 
with an obelisk, 60 feet high, erected in 1818 in honour of tho 
emperor Franob I.; and the Augarten, a park laid out in the Engludi 
and French style. Briinn b the seat of government for the ILi^a- 
vbto ; and also of the high courts of judicature. It gives title to 
tho metropolitan of Homvb, and the l^testont consistory is estab¬ 
lished liero. Among the educational oatablbhmenta of Briinn are an 
opbcoiwl seminary, a gymnasium, a museum, a tnuning school, an 
academy for girb attached to tiie Urstjline convent, and several other 
schools. The iiriuoipal benevolent institutions of the town are a 
general infirma^, a lying-in hoB|ntal and lunutio asylum; on orjiban 
asylum; aqrlumsforUie bUud, andtiie deaf and dumb; and a national 
loan-bank. Independently of the house of correction on the Spbl- 
berg, there b another here for tho province in general. 

Briinn b one of tbo most important manufacturing towna in the 
empire of Austria. It b particularly noted for tho manufacture of 
fine woollen cloths and kerseymer^ silks, ribbons^ yams, leather, 
gloves, carpets, cotton prints, and vinegar. No town in Motavb has 
BO extensive a domestic trade, in which it b much favoured by its 
central position and by the r^ways which connect it with idl tho 
leading towns of Austria, Prusua, and Central Gbrmany. It has four 
wholesale markeb in the year, which are each of fourteen days’ dura¬ 
tion. The trade of Briinn in colonial and other foreign productions 
is also extensive. 

BRUNSWICK (Braunschweig). Two distinct soveroigntieH luivo 
sprung from the house of lirunswick. The possessions of the elder 
or ducal line are confined to tlio grand duchy of Jirunswiek-Wulfen- 
biittel; the younger or ebctoral line, by whom the kingly title was 
asaumed in 1814, possesses the kingdom of Hanover, and is also 
designated tiic Bnuiswick-Lunebui^, or Hanoverian line. The bttor 
line has given kings to tireat Britain since the commencement of the 
IStii century. Thb articla relates wholly to tho duchy of Bmus- 
wick. 

Tho duchy is at present dividcfl into six circle!^ which, with thoir 
respeotivo area and popubtion, are as follows:— 


Circles. 

Area in Square Uilca. 

Pop. in Dec. 1832. 

Branswiek , . . 



'Wolfcnbattcl . . . 



Hclmstedt . . . 



Uolzminden . . . 

310 

30,400 

Ganderahcini 

276 

42,257 

Blankenborir . ■ . 

173 

22,402 

Total . 

1S24 

270,023 


The lands of which the duchy of Briinsarick b composed principally 
consist of three la^ unconnected di8trict% lying on the banks of the 
Alter, Oekor, Leine, and Weser, in the nor^-wost of Germany. 
Tho most southern of those dbtricts lies wholly upon or next the 
Lower JIarz ; the eastern district extends from the northern foot of 
the Harz to the plains of Liinebiirg, and u traversed by several ranges 
of hilb, but deounes in the nor^to an uninterrupted plain; and tiio 
tiiird or western district b all faighland, uid embracea portions of the 
Bolling, Iht, and HtUs ranges, ^ese territories an bounded N. and 
Si by Hanover, E. and S.B. by Praswaa Saxony and Anhal^ and W. 
by tho Weacr which divides them from the Prussian dominions. 
Brunswick posseBscs also throe isolated (bmesnea—^the boiliwii^ of 
Ottenstein, on tbo right bank of the Weser, whbh b quite detached 
from the rest, and has tiio principality of Wuldeck for ita neighbour; 
the bailiwick of Thedinghauaen, which b surrounded by the Hano- 
vetum earldom of Hoya; and the bailiwick of Calvurdc, which b 
rituaie^.'withm the borders of Prossiaii Saxony. These several pos- 
sesaionawere fonneriy constituent parts of the German empire^ con- 


sbtiug of the principalities of Wolfonbilttel and Blankmbiirg, the 
ecclesiastical bailiwick of Walkeuriod, the Isuliwiok of Thedinghanseu, 
and other bolated paroeb of land, together with four-fifths of the 
aovoroigiity of the Lower Hsrz. 

The uo^iera distriota of Brunswick, particularly the piinciimlity 
of Wolfonbilttel, have an undulating surface, intersected by several 
ranges of hills, and there are also some foresb: at their northern 
extremity heaths and moora occur. Tho southern dbtricts, indudiug 
Uie Bhuikcnbui'g territory, whidi lie within the limits of the liars, 
are a succossiou of highlands and mountains, in pert well wooded, and 
farrowed by wide and highly-oaitiTatod vaHeys. The Harz » the 
principd mountain range in tiie Branswiek doniimons; it amounts to 
1(14,000 acroH, iiiilopunduntly of its oibots. The luftiest summits 
within the duchy an the Wimnbeig; which is 2880 feet, the Badauer- 
Leig 2317 feet, tho Furstertiunke 2298 feet, and tiio Bammdaberg 
1914 feet high. Throughout tho duchy tho surface gradually dodines 
from tius range towards the north, the hunger ^lortiun slodtig to tho 
banks of the Weser, and the rmiaindor eastwa^ in tho uiri^oii of 
too Elbe. 

The soil in too north is highly productive^ with too exception of 
toe exteeme border^ whiijh belong to the great Liinebu^ plain, 
though even here it does not degenerate into mere drift-sand or barren 
heatiis. In the south the oouuiry is mouiitaiuons and of a stony cha¬ 
racter, which b partbulariy observabb of the Bloukenbuig dbteiets; 
but in Wolfonbilttel and Sobepponstiidt, and next the Weser and 
Leine, it admits of profitable (uiltivation. Thedingbansen consbts 
partiy of manh and |i^ly of h^h laud. The most unproductive tract 
in Briinsa'ick occurs in toe bailiwick of Ottenstein, in too Uolzminden 
circle. 

The whole of that part of the Harz which b comprised witiiin the 
Brunswick tenitoiy belongs to too r^oti of the Lower Harz; the 
highest point b on the north-east eilgo of too most southerly dbtricts, 
whence it spreads not only over the entire prindpality of Blanken- 
burg, but sends out its branches, though not always in im unbroken 
lino, over must parts of the dudiy. These iiiountiuns contain toe 
bulk of the woods and forests of Branswiek; the higher regions of the 
llarz are exdusivob toe n'gions of the fir and pine; toe less elevated 
have tliese speoies of wood intermixed witii underwood; and tho lowest 
accUvitira abound in oaks, beeches, buohes, alders, &c. 

Tho most oonsidoraliie river in tho duchy, tiie Weser, flows for 
about twenty miles through its western torrituiy (whore it b navi¬ 
gable), and agiun through tho dbtriut of Thediughausen, whicli lies 
about 14 miles S.E. from the city of Bremen. Among ite tributaries, 
too AUer traverses a small portion of tho northern district of Vura- 
feldo only, but in its coiirso receives the Ooker, the principal river of 
the northern half of Brunswick, and is veiy useful to the duchy os a 
means of transporting timber. Other tiibiitaries of the Allor are tiiu 
Lciiio, which divides tho Hiux from the Weser districts; too Fuse, 
which ii-avcrsea tho western extremity of Wolfonbilttel; and the 
Iiinerste, wbicli rises in the Harz, and passes into the Hildeshuim ter¬ 
ritory. 'The chief streams which dbcbaigu their waters into tiie Elbe 
or its tributoi'ies are the Ohru and Bode. Tho Bode b tho principal 
river of Blankeubiirg. 

Bruiisn'ick contains a gi'eat number of ponds. The Wipperteieh, 
near Vorsfelde, b still the largest of them, although a considerable 
portion of it hu been i-eclaiinod. There aro miuoiai springs of some 
note at lleimstodt and near Hcosen ou the Harz, and sulphuretted 
waters near Bbperodo and BessiiigeiL Tho great morass which 
formerly extends from the Ooker to the Bode has been draiucNl by 
tho navigable caiml which now nnites those rivem 

The volleys between the mountain ranges of the southern and 
western parts qf Brunswude are by no meana so favourable to tiie 
growto of grain as tiio rich lauds in the vicinity of tiio Weser and 
Leine. The eastern highlands alio, being too oohl and stony for agri- 
oultural purposes, are used for gruing and supplying timber; but 
the northern piurt of Bruuswito, where toe sand usually acquires oon- 
sbtency from the presenoe of loam or mould, yields good crops of 
most kinds of grain. The country b seldom parched by excessive 
heat, and winter b usually limitod to three montha’ duration in the 
northern distriota; and even in tiie aoutiiorn the atmosph^ b cold 
and exposed to atorms only among the mountain regions of tiie Harz. 
In toe northern, harvest begins in the toird weto of July; and in tiia 
sonthern it is not above fourteen days btw. 

The agricultural products comprise wheat, rye, barley, oats, hay, 
common fruits, beuia and peas, potatoes, tobauoo. hone, rope-seed, 
chicory, and flax. 

Horses and horned cattle arc numerous, but of rather inferior breed. 
Great attentiem is paid to the rearing of sheep, end wool b an import¬ 
ant article of the oommerca of the dmdiy. Uf goats and poultry toe 
supply b scanty. Great numbers of boaduvas are kapt in the sandy 
districts where heath grows. Frash-watar Siib, such as oarp, pike, 
and trout, an plentifuL 

The woods and forests ora plaoad under the ooutrol of a piiUio 
board. Thoir most extensive sites are the distiiots of the Han, 
l^ikenburg; and the Weser, where tho felliqg and prepariug of 
timber, and the working it into ntensib and for other domestie pur¬ 
poses, employ a vast number of hands. The most oommon kiiwls of 
wood are beoch, fir, pine^ and oak. 
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The mincH of Branamok nro of two cIorhpb ; ono cliUM compiwng 
•uoh M MO worked iu conjnncUon with Hanover (Commnnion-Hans), 
and the other ii^epondeutly of ih The mines of the Upper Horn 

i rield small quantities of mid and silver, and iwe rich in iron, copper, 
end, litharge, muc, vitriol, Hulidiur, mid salt. These mines ora under 
the direction of a joint at (Joslar. The independent minoi lie 
on the Lifiwor Hons, in the principality of Blankonburg, near Heesen, 
and the district of the Weser; their princi|Hil produce is iron. Other 
mineral products are marble (near Blankenburg), alabaster, limestone 
and gyiHium, imiter'a-olay, asbestos, serpe^ine, amte, jasper, chal¬ 
cedony, gnmot^ porphyry, sandstone, freestone, ooal, arid alum. There 
are several snltworics. Gohslt and ncliro are obtained from the 

RommelBbeige mines in the Upper Ibns. 

The ixioaontry use the Low Uerman, and the townspeople and jier- 
sous of mlnnation the High Oorman dialect. For hiighor education 
the youUi of Brunswick frisquent the neighbouring university of tiut- 
tingen, into which 40 Brunswick stadeuts are mlmittod gratuitously, 
the diichy contributing a smidl portion of tho prufeasora' stipends. 
At tho head of her own calucaHoiml establishments in Brunswick, arc 
a lyooiim, condiiotcd by 10 prufussors, and frequented by pupils from 
the higlier cloasus of society; an anatomical and surgical institute; 
a gymnasium ; oml other schoiils. Tliero ore gymnasia also in Wolf- 
enbiittel, Holmstedt, Blaakenlntrg, and Hoismiuden. For the poorer 
classes there arc schools of irulustry, civic aolinols, and almvo 400 

K hial schools in the duchy. Tfaoro is a public library nt Wolfvn- 
1 , containing upwards of 200,000 volumes and 10,000 manu¬ 
scripts, &&, Iwriidcs libmritis and cabinets in tho capital and in other 
towns. 

Thu constitution of Brunswick is n limited monarchy, the form of 
which is determined by the national compact of tho 12th of OotoberJ 
18ii2. The sovereignty xiosscs to the female upon the failure of the 
malo line, and the bcir«pparent comes of l^d age on attaining 
bis eighteenth year. Tho legislature is composed of the duke, an 
upper chamber consisting of 6 prelates and 78 holders of cqueatrian 
oshitoB; and a lower chamber, composed of 8 prelates, 19 deputios 
fW>m towns (<I fi'om Brunswick and one from every other town), ami 
as many represoutativM of the landholders, who do not pCMsess c*]na 9 - 
triau rights. Daring the prorogation of the chambers, a pormoneiit 
coniuiittee of representatives acts os a leipslativo oigiiii. Tho legisln- 
tiiro must be asseiiiblecl once at least every three years in tho luoiitli 
of November. The tsucus are voted for periods of tliree years; and 
ovoiy point connected with the finances, and indeed with the admi¬ 
nistration Ilf national ailkirs, is more or less under the cognisance and 
control of tho legislature. All Christian persuasions enjoy an equality 
of civil lights. The property of the church, schools, and ohmitable 
endowments cannot be diverted from its original destination, nor can 
it bo iucoriKiniteil with tho property of the state. 

There are jirovincial boanls in each circle for its local govurameut 
and police. 

The revenue is derived from the ducal demesnes, monopolies, Ae., 
ami tlic direct and indirect taxis. Tho incuiiie of Brunswick for the 
financial periiKl 1852-54 is estimated at 4,052,500 thalers, and the 
cxpemlitiiru nt the snmo amount. For public iustnistlnii, church 
aids, and benevolent institutions, the sum of 421,000 thalers, derived 
from property iMilmiging to rcligiuus coinmuiiitics and sehuuls, is 
nJlotteil during the same periwl. Tho public debt amounted in Siqi- 
tember 1845 to 0,469,4,'i7 thalers, 8,725,000 of which were borrow^ 
for the constniotion of railroads. Brunswick is a member of the 
Oorman ZoUveroin, or Customs Union, the receipts from which on its 
frontiers iu 1851 amounted to 393,618 tlialers, iu 1852 to 404,501 
thalers. 

Themtliiory establishment coubikIs of an infantry corps, unuiWring 
4857 men in time of war and 2476 in time of peace, with an artillery 
force of 502 in time of war and 244 in time of peace. By a military 
oouvoution made with Prussia in Deoeralier 1849, Ute Brunswick 
brij^e is joined to the IVussion division in garrison at Mogdobuig. 

The mineral rcsouixxis of Brunswiok ailunl extensive employment 
for tile labouring classes; but they are also extensively employml in the 
spiuuing of yam and weaving of linen. About 5000 tuns of flax ore 
annually grown. The linen manufaeture however bos greatly declined 
of late years. In the ^tricts nearest the Weser the pvoplo knit 
oonsiilerable quantities of stockings; and in tho northern parts tho 
peasantry make for their own use a species of linsey-woolsey called 
'b^erwond.* ^d-oil is an important product of the lowlamls, 
avenging 1200 tuns a year. Other industrial products ore paper, 

C * itor-of-Paris, lime, tiles, pottery, pipes, china, gloss, soap, ribl^s, 
r, and tobacco. The maun&cturo of woollens is small, and princi¬ 
pally carried on at Brunswick. The number of water-mills u 284, 
wind-milb 68, and milla worked by horses 6: beaidai these, Bruns¬ 
wick pniiamuiea 61 SOW and other nulls. 

The duchy having no coast or navigable streams, its trade with 
foreign parte is natnndly cramped; hut tho introduction of railroads 
connecting Brunswick and Wolfenbtitiel with the principal towns and 
ports of Oormony has given a great impulse to commerce. The chief 
articles of home manufacture which ore exported oonsiet of yam, 
linen, groin, oil, ehiooty, madder, leather, timber, hope, and ironwwro. 
The importations ore principally composed of colonial produce, raw 
materials, fish, butter, woose, cattle, Ac. 
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Tho chief towns iu Brunswick arc tiiose which give name to tho 
several circles. Bhuxswick tho cajiitid and WobKEXBUTiei. are 
described in separate articles. IIdmiiltnU, a walled town with 
suburliH, is fdtuateil near the Pnissiau frontier, 22 miles E. by S. from 
Brunswick, and has about 6U0U iuliubitaiiia. 1 i was formerly strongly 
fortified, but the outworks have been levelled, tbe dilchca filled, and 
their sites converted into walks planted with trues. The girding wall 
BtiU remaius, llirough which four gates lead into the towii|mi old 
liMking place. It contains however sever.d small itiiiui-eH, two Lutheran 
churches, of %vhich that of Stojilieii is the finest, an orphan asylum, 
a town-hall, and the former university buildiug now uhi:i1 as a court¬ 
house. Thu university founded in 1.576 was auppi-essetl in 1809 by 
Jerome &>nu|>arte, and a pwt of the library tronsfen'od to Uditingen. 
It has still a college and tuning sohooL The town is a place of s-.niio 
mauufactaj.’iiig luiil commercial activity: flimttaI,soaii, bats,groin siiirils, 
vinogor, leather, pipes, Aa are made: coal mines are worked in the 
neighbourhood. MoIzMimlen, 56 miles B.W. from Bmnswiok, on the 
right bonk of the Weser at the foot of the Soiling mountains, is a 
small hut well-built town, with a comparatively large suburb callcil 
Altcudorf, and about 4060 iuhabitauts. The town is a busy industrious 
hive, tnniiiig out a great vaiiety of products iron and steel wiums, 
hosiery, flannel, linen, lineii-thrcad, ]iapcr, leather, Ac. There arc 
saw-mills, paper-mills, oil-mills, a hydraulic engine for cutting and 
polisliing the flags brought from quiui'ics of tlio Soiling, and iron 
works. Tho Bruii.-iwick tolls for Uie xiassage of tin. Weser are xi’ud at 
Hobsminden, which is also a fiort of entry for colonial and other 
produce rcijuired for Brauswick and the neighbouring parts of 
Germany. (Janderakeim, near tho Hanoverian frontier, 37 miles B.W. 
from Bruiwwick, is a small {ilocc with about 2000 iuliabitauU. It has 
a ducal residence, but the most remarkable building is tho foniu-r 
abbey of Gaiidcrshdui, of whicli tho abbess was always a memiatr of 
tho house of Brunswick. The town and furiuer principality of 
BlaMlmburff are noticed in a seiwrate article. [Blaxkknburo.] 

BRUNSWICK, the capital of the Duchy of Brunswick, is situated 
on tiie Ockoi', 37 miles by railway E.S.K. from Hanover, 83 miles 
W. by N. from 5Ia^cbuig, iu 52~ 16' N. hit., 10' 32'K. long., and li:is 
about 42,000 inhabitants. It was fuundcil by Henry the Lion. It 
became one of the House towns in the 13th century, luid until the 
inidillo of the 15th was accounted tho chief town in Lower 8;ixouy; 
but its xirosperity dccliueil with that of the House towns. It is at 
present the residence of tho Dukes of Brunswick. The foititicatioua 
were levelled in 1794, and converted into }iroinenades. Tho area of 
the town, which iiiclndcs lUchmouil, the duke’s country seat, Kisi-u- 
biittel, and the Miiiizbeig, occupies about eight Mxuai'e miles. The 
town contains some new streets, but the greater x>iiTt of it is old 
looking. The streets are well lighted and paved. Among its 12 
churche.s arc the catheilral, iu which an; moiiumviits to Hcmy the 
Lion and Matilda his consort, ami the vault of tlm ducal family; an.I 
•St. Andrew's, the stec]jle of which is 316 feet high. Tlie chi.-f X'Ublie 
buildings arc tbe new paliici*, Iionso of legislative assembly, iiiiiit, 
arsenal, ox>em-huuse, town-hall, Collcgituu-Carultuum, and (^ncnil and 
lyhig-iu ho8X>itaI. Between tho Augustus and Steinthure g.ites an 
obelisk 60 feet high is eructe‘d to the memory of the two dukes of Brans- 
wick who fell iu the camiioigua of 1806 and 1815. The establishments 
for education consist of the college, a gyniiiaaium, and seminary for 
teiichers, a college of anatomy and sutgerjs two orxihau asylums, and 
a iloaf and dumb asylum. There is a gooil luu^um in the arseiial. 
Brunswick has 7 gates and 12 si]uares or open sxiaccs. A line avenue 
of lime-trees loads from the town to the dnke’s seat^ Itiehmoiid, the 
grounds of which are luid out in imitation of Kiehmond Park near 
London. Tho ]irincix>al iiuuiufactui-es are woollens, linen, lackered 
and hanl ware, tobacco, chicory, mineral colours, scatiugwax. china, 
INiiiior machiS, leather, coloured papers, brandy, and liqueurs. Bruns- 
wich has on important wool-market; its once criebratod annual fairs 
are now of little account. 

BRUNSWICK. [M.\isk.] 

BRUNSWICK, NKW. [New Bbv.v.swk k.] 

BRUNTISLAND. [BL'KXTi8i.Axn.] 

BKUm, PllU'SA, BU'KSA, or BUUUSSA, a celebrated town in 
the ancient province of Bitiiyiiio, iu Asia Minor, stands in 40' 11’ X. 
hit., 29° 26' K. long., at the northern Ikiso of the Bithynion Olympu j, 
in a most picturesque and fertile country. Frusa is mentioned by 
Steabo (p. 564, Cas.) ns a woU-govemed town, situated near the 
Hysion Olympus, which is the 8a.Ae aa the Bithynian. Strabo 
(p. 564} says that Prusa was founded by Prusios, who carried on war 
amnst CrasuB. Pliny (' Hist. Nah,’ v. 32) says that it was built by 
Hannibal, alluding to tho time when ho rns staying at tho court of 
Prusiaa, king of Bitiiynia. The town rose to importance only alter 
its eaptnro by Orklidn, the son and auecossor of Osmtin, ^e first 
Bulton of the tismunlis, who took it by capitulation a' few weeks before 
the death of his father, in a.d. 1326. Prnsa siiirendeivd after a 
blockade of ten yearn, effecteil hj means of tw< castles which OeiuiCu 
built in the immodiata neighbourhooil of the town, one of wbieli, the 
castle of Balabai^ik, la atiU atonding. * 

Brdsa became the residence of Orkhitn, and this sultau, ns well ns 
Muntd L, Bajrdaid I., and Mohammeil L, and sevei^il Turkish x'rinccs 
were buried m the new capital. It contintteil to be tbe eax>ital of the 
Turiush mapire to the capture of Constnutiuoxile in 1453, though 
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during twenty yean previous to this event the sultans used to reside 
at A^annple. Unriiig several centuries it was the iirincipat seat of 
Turkish leaniing. and its divines were notoriniis for their prejudices 
ami fiuiaticisrn; Imt its inhabitants are now distingtiislicil for their 
toleration and hospitality towards Europeans. The population is 
about 60,000, including about 9000 Armenians, 8000 Greeks, and 
2000 Jews of Spanish descent. A rapid torrent Hows along a «loep gap 
through the town, and divides the Turkish quarter from tlie A rmenian. 
The streets are narrow and tokawbly eltuui for a Turkish town! the 
houses are mostly built of wood and clay, lirdsa is well supplied 
wi^ fountatos, and contains several very fine buildings, among wliioh 
the great mosque is the most remarkable: in the mosiiuo of Dadd 
Monastcrl, rather n small building, is the tomb of Sultan Orkbiin. 
The total number of mosques exeeeds 200, There are also largo 
bacniws, several khans, colleges, Christian chtirches and schools, and 
more ttian one synagogue. In the centre of tlio town is tlic e-itadol, 
built on a rock, Brdsa is one of the most importiiiit commercial 
centres in Turkey; it has an important trade in raw silk, and its 
industrial products comprise satin, carpets, longcbdlis, notion and 
cotton-twist, tnpt'stiy, Ae. Tbe trade in com, opium, and mot*rschauni 
clay, which is qnnrrit^ in tlie neighboiirliond, ishnjiortant. Tbe ba/jiars 
are* well slocked with all kinds tif British and other Kuropean manu¬ 
factures, which arc imported ihroiigli Mudanij’vh, the port of Brdsa, 
six leagues diiitant on the Sea of Marmara. The trade with-Con¬ 
stantinople, Smyrna, and the interior of Asia Minor is cairied on by 
caravans. There arc several permanent Euroiican residents in Brdsa. 
The beauty of the environs of Briisa is cidebmted, but the princip.al 
features of the i<iwn os well sis the environs ari! the hot springs. Tlin 
chief source is abont a mile and a half west of the town; it risi‘s out 
of a calcareous tuff or travertine, the formation of which is still going 
on in some places. Hamilton found the hesd of the water to bo 184° 
Fahrenheit; about a hundred yards.fartiier west there is another 
Bi>ritig, the temperature of which is 180 * Fahrenheit, and there are 
sovt-raT more in the ncighlionrhood. Aisl-cl-Khadir, tho Arab chief, 
BO long confined in France by the policy of Louis Philippe, and at 
lost restored to liberty by the emperor Napoleon Til., retired to Brdsa 
on his departiiro from France in 18,52. 

(Von Hammer, Umhlirk avf ritier Iteiiir ntteh Jtr/im vrul rfoa 
Olympoa ; Hamilton, Jtenenrchea in Asia Minor, Ac.) 

BR(TS.SETjS (in Flemish Jinmei, in Taitin liru,erfhr, and in French 
Bnu-ffln), the capital of the kingdom of Belgium and of the province 
of South Bralmnt, is situated in SO” 50' N. lat., 4° 22' E. long., on the 
river Senno, a small feeder of the Dyle, at a distance of 76 miles in a 
straight line, 89 miles by railway through Malincs and Ghent K. by S. 
from Ostend, S6 miles S. from Antwerp, and has a population of 
124,461, or including the suburbs alunit 160,000. 

TTic Senne enters the city of Brussels by two branches, one of 
which passes by the old market-place, and the other crosses the ; 
garden of the Chartreux. It forms four islands in tho interior of the i 
city, the two princijml of which arc called Saint Qfiry luid Bon | 
Secotira. Tho river fa not navigable in any pm4^ of its courae, but a 
broad nnrigniile canal runs jmrallcl to the Smne northwanl to 
Vilronie, whence it is carried to Willebroeck on the Kupel. Another 
canal running southward for a considerable way also parallel to the 
Senne connects Brussels with tho Sambre above Charleroi. The city 
has railwtre communication with ail tho principal towns of Belgium, 
and with France, Oermany, and tho Dutch frontier. 

Tho greatest length of Brussels from north-north-east to south- 
south-west is about ono mile and a half, and its greatest breailth about . 
a mile and a qitorter. In form it resembles a rectangle combined 
with a triangle, the Imsc of the rectangle subtending tho north-north¬ 
east, and the vertex of the triangle, which is much rounded, lying 
towards tho south-south-west Tho town is partly built on tho side ' 
of a hill, and when seen from the west bos the appearance of a fine ' 
amphitheatre. It is iuulosod by a brick wsill, which has eight gatef^ | 
bearing respectively the names of the Aiitwci-p, Bcliaorbcck, Louvain, 
Namur, IIiil, Anderlecht, Flanders, and tbe Canal gates. These gates i 
communicate with high roads, lending to different parts of the kingdom, | 
which centre in Brussels as the capital, and outside the gates are . 
several large suburbs. Inside the wiUl a wide boulevanl ]tlanted with | 
fine trees runs all round the town, and is above five miles in length. { 

Brussels is divided into an upper Bod a lower town. Tho upper i 
town Is on tho eastern side of tho city; it is also tho newest and most i 
fashionable quarter as well as the healthiest owing to its more elevated 
rito. Here are tho king’s ^ace, the legislative chambers, and public 
offices in the Kne do la Loi, separated from the palace by the park, 
in tho north-eastern angle of wWh is a thcatoo. In the upper town 
also are all the piinciml hotels and tho residences of foreign ambassa¬ 
dors and ministers, ^o leading fttaiures of the lower town are its 
nmncrouB well-built streets, which contain many fine old buildings 
formerly the residences of tho Brabant nobility, now occupied by 
mefehonta and tradespeople. It has splendid churches and other public 
oulldlngs; and several handsome squares snirounded W noble build- 
ings^ some of them unrivalled specimens of gothic civil arohiteoture. 
An entirely new quarter, called the Quartier Leopold, has recently 
sprang cm between the Louvain and Namur gates to the east of the 
upper ttfwn. This quartw oontsins many modem raanrione, and is 
becoming the fashionable part of the town. French la the prevailing 


language of Bnissols, which is similar to Paris m many respec^ - in 
its operas, cafAi, hotels, palace garden resembling that of tho Tiiilerioi^ 
and iioulovards. Kiiglisli is very generally siuilcen, Bnissols having 
been fur a long time resorted to by English families os a choap place 
of residence. Flemish iilso is commonly spoken. 

Brussels contains above 300 stiuots, besides nnincroiis lanes and 
courts. Several of the stn'ots are wide and airy; tlie houses ore lofty 
and well built, and givnt earn is taken to pnworvo their extoriiai 
cleanliness atnl neatness. Tlie stpiare of tho great markot-plaeo (itn 
Gmiido Place), situtiUal in tho centre of the city, is a piiraiiologrtun, 
surrounded on all sides by handsome buildings; the HiVtid-de-Villo, 
or town-hall of Brussels, and the hails of many trading companies 
occupy two of its sides. Of tho other squares the principal ore the 
Place Royalo in front of the elinrcli of Bk-Joeques at tho end of tlio 
Rue Koyale; in tho centre of thia sqtmre is a fine bronso ecpieatriaii 
statno of Godfrey do Bouillon: tiio Place du Grand Sablun, at the end 
of which is tho court-house, or Palais do Justice, a largo straoture 
formwly Ixilonging to the Jesuits; tho Petit Hablon, on tho south-east 
side of which is the Prison des Petits Carmes, built on the site of tho 
Hdtel Cirelombonig, tbe place of meeting of the confoclorates in the 
reign of Philip 11.: the Pi ace lies Martyrs, in which is a statno of 
IiibBrty, supported by four kneeling Genii, erected ovi-r the tomb of 
till* Bolgiaiw slain in the revolution of Koptember 1839: the Place do 
la Monnaie, on one side of which is the Mint, and ojiposito it the 
theatre royal, a handsomo structure. Among the ornaments of tho 
town are the public fountains, 29 in niiinlior, cractiHl in different 
parts, whii-ii supply tho inhabitants with water. Ono of tlif*sii foun¬ 
tains, tliat in the Ploco dit Grand Kahlon, cuiisisbiiig of a boaiitifnl 
group in statuary marlile, was erected in 1751, under tiio will of the 
Ear] of Aylesbury, " as an acknowledgment of the enjoyments ho hail 
oxperienoeil at Brussels during a rasitloiica of forty years.” 

Brussels eontains twelve largo churches, only a few of which are 
very remarkable for th.dr oxteriur; but tlie interiors aro for the most 
part decorated with rich sculptures, wood carvings, and paiiitings. 
'i'he finest of these striictiiras are tho collegiate church of Mainte- 
Qudnle, which stands nt a short distanoo from tho Rue Royalo and 
the chamber of deputies; the church of Notre Dame ilo Bon Heoonrs; 
and the church of Notre Darao de In Chapplio, situated in the Rno 
Haute, and containing some fine oil paintings anti frescoes, a piil]ut 
reprcaontiiig Elijah under a canopy of the palm-tree and comforted by 
an angel, aad toe tombs of Breughel the painter and tlic Sfiinola 
family. Sainte-Oudule is a handsome gotliic structure, of which tho 
choir and transepts wore finisliod in 1278, the tiavo in the 14th cen¬ 
tury, and the stiuaro towere in 1518. Chapters of tlio order of the 
Golden FIcoco were held in this church by Philip tho Good in 1485 
and by Charles V. in 1616. Tho exterior was cleaned and restored in 
1843. Tito interior of Baiuto-Gndnle is lighted through beautiful 
painted gLoas windows, of which the four that adorn the chattel of the 
Saint-Hacivirient des Miracles aro said to be unrivalled. In tho clioir 
are monumental sculptures of some of the dukes of Kraltant, and a 
finely sculptured monument Iioa been recently erected in memory of 
the late Canon Tristo. Against tho pillara of the nave aro statiios of 
tho Twelve Apostles by Dn Qneanny. But perhaps tlie gi-oatost 
artistic wonder of tho church is Verlmtggen's carved pulpit, wliich 
represents Adam and Eve driven out of Panulise by an angel, who is 
seen wielding the fiery sword on ono side of the globe while death 
appears with his dart on the other: the trees of life and of kmiwlodge 
and various animals aro beautifully rapreseuteil. 'i'he pnlx>it, which is 
formed by the hollow of the globe, is surmounted by a canopy on 
which stanila tho Blessed Yiigiii and the infant Jesus, who crashes^ 
the 8er{>ent*a heail with Uie foot of tho cross. This pulpit was 
executed for tho Jesuits of Louvain; on tho siipprossion of tho otvior 
it was presented to Sainte-Gudule by Maria Theresa. Tho raarrisga 
of the 1 )uke of Brabant, crown prinoe of Belgium, with the archilucbcsa 
Mario of Austria, was celebrated in the church of Mainte-Giidulo 
Allgust 22, 1853. 'I'hore are two Protostant chapels in Brussels, one 
near the museum, and tho other on the Boulevanl de 1’Observatoire. 

Tho Hdtei-ile-yille, or town-hall, the finest municipal palace in 
Belgium or idaewhere, was ht'giin in 1401 and finished in 1442. The 
beautiful tower of gothic open work is 364 feot high, and snr- 
inonntod by a gilded statue in cornier of St Michael, 17 feet high, 
which serves as a weathercock. The interior waa greatly iqjured 
during tho first French revolntinn, and it contoina litUe worth notioo 
now except some ta}iestries representing the abdication of Charlea V. 
in 1565, which event howover took plgco in the old ducal imlaoe that 
stood on the site of the Place Rojme and was burnt down in 1738. 
In the market-place in front of the town-hall the Counts Egmont and 
Horn were beheaded in 1568. 

The Hotel-de-Bellevue, which stands between the Flaoo Royale aad 
the park, was occupied by tho Belgians dnring the revolution of 1830, 
and was riddled with shot. At the opposite angle of tho Place 
Royalo stand the stables of tho Prinoo of Orange, and a little farther 
along, towards the Rue de la Maddeine, la the ralaoe of the Fine Arts. 
Thia building was formerly tho palace of the dukes of Brabuit, and 
subsequently of tbe Spsmsh and Austrian governors of the Nether¬ 
lands. It is now converted into a umseain, oontslning a {doture 
nllery, in whioh are sevetal pshitings by Ruhena lad other great 
Ftemiah paintera; the public nbmy> in whUdi are 200,000 toIubim 
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of printed books and above 18,000 mannsoripts; and natural bbtory 
ooUeetiuns very rich in iUK>logical and mhieralogical apooimena. 
Public iectiirtNi arc deiivcred iu tlio building to tiie publio gratui* 
tciuflly i»3r i»n>foMKiw appointed by the government; and in a part of 
it an exhibition of llelgian products iuid manufactureH takes place 
every four years. 

The most ailtitired quarter of BruHsols ia that which immediately 
surrounds the Park. Thu Piurk is a large inoluHnru in the upper town 
cuntiuuiiq; an lurca of alsmt sevonteeu aores, which is laid out in plots 
of greonswnrd separated by shady walks under oorofully-tritiimod 
trees, and ornamented with statues. It was occupieil by the Dutch 
troops at the revolution of 1830. On the south side of the Park are 
the kinpfs isdiuso and gardens. On the oast aide of it, in the Ruo 
Dinade, are the paliiuu ami grounds presented by the dty of Briuutels 
to the late King of Holland when Prince of Orange, and the residences 
of the foreign amlmssadors at thu couit of Brussels. On the north 
side of the Park m the Rue de ia Loi, containing the government 
offices and the Pabus de la Nation, or legislative chamber, which was 
bililt by Maria Theresa for the Oouncil of Brabant, and runemblca the 
kVench l!liniiiher of Deputies before 1848. On the west side of the 
Piwk is tliu Kuo Royale, a fine wi<lo street, which extends nearly a 
mile from the Place Koyalo to the Hchaerbnck Gate mid the Isitanic 
garticn. Near this gate, iu the Uue de Ksgiile, is thu bouse in which 
the Duchess of Uioluuund gave the grand Isdl to the Duke of Wei* 
lingioii and his officers on the eve of tho lialllo of Waterloo, Juiio 
15th, 1816. 

Of the gates of the eity, the onlyono retuniiiing of those that formed 
part of the fui-tifnaitious erected in 1.381 is tho Porte dc Hal - - a large 
gothic structure fomierly used us a prison, now as a museum for old 
aruionr and otlicr autiquities. Of the other buildings in Brussels wo 
can only mention the Palais d’Aremlicrg iu tbo Place du Petit Sablou, 
iiuiinus for its choice {Hiiiitings, its objects of vertu, and its garileus; 
tlio university building in the Rue dus tials, which was onginally 
Canlinal Grandvella’s palace; tlie astronomical and nu^netic obser¬ 
vatory in the angle between tho Louvain mid Sehnerbeck gates; the 
railway tcrmiiius for the uoi-them lines at tiie end of the Longue Rue 
Neuve; the terminus of tho soiithem lines near ilie church of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours ; thu Broodhuis, a fine old gothic structure in 
the Grande Place, whiidi a-as built in 15‘25, and uiicu u'lw the t»wu-hall 
of Brussels; tho Grand Ik'guinnge, where above a ihousand females, 
young and obi, live iu ivligbius societies, olMt-rviiig certain rules, but 
not inclosed as nuns ore -each society occu)iie3 a seimnite house, and 
is governed by a niattxni; and tliu Abattoir, which is built outside thu 
walls butwei'ii thu Petit S^uine and tliu ( Utarlei'oi Canal. 

The eity siipi>orts seversi large hospitiiis an<l eliarit.ablc institutions. 
One of these, the Uojsial de 8t.-Piun'o, near tho iliil Gate iu the sniitli 
of the town, wiw originally fonmlud for the ivoeptioii of Crusaders 
I'oturtiiiig ivoiimleil from the Holy Liuid. Atfaieiiud to it are very 
spaeions and W’oll kept gardens and coiniiiodious liiitlis. Of tlic other 
hospitals the principal are - the Graml Hospice, In'tweeiithe Begiiiiisqjc 
and the docks, in the north-west of the city; tho llopital de St.-Jean, 
near tlxo Ruo do la Miulcleiue; the Matcriiite, to tho south of the 
church of NotreDauie do Ibni Soeoiirs; tlie ll<»«pici» do Pa«lu-t!o, near 
the iMitiinie ^rdoii; thu military hospi(4i], in the Ruo dus Miuiiin 
and the asymiiis for oridniiis, tho bliml, ami deaf-miile.-<. M ist of 
tliese hosjiituls aiHi well uiiilowed, and the sii:k in them uru tended by 
Bisters of (.^Liirity or nuns of ulbur oiilors. 

Bnissels has several liniTnukH,oiieor two prisons, a military iiiagaziuc, | 
«rt-liall ill tho l*iirk, mid I'.iimerous hotels, unfits, and baths. The I 
city is well supplksl witii water, and lighted at night with gas. Ti: 
liest sho|>s am in tiie Rno Muntngiiu dc la Cotir, iu tiie Hue dc la 
Mmluhtiue, and in tlio Gallui-ie St.-Hubert, an extremely handsome 
street, glaxcil ovei'hend. Besides thu liouluvnrds and the butunic 
garden there is a iiublu prumcnado along tiie broad canal that Icails 
to Maliiius, formeil by a triple avenue sluultsl by magniBcciit lime- 
trees, which wore spared by Marshal Baxo iu tho siege of 1748 at the 
uiitrciity of tho Indies of Brussels. The favourite^ oxcursiuiis iu the 
ouvirons are to thu royal paliioc of Lockeii, which is about nine miles 
to thu nortii of Briisfads, and coinmaiidn hue views of tho city oud 
ueighboitrhnud: and to the battle-field of Waterloo. 

Iu tiio year 1784 on order was given by the emperor Joseph II. 
prolitliitiiig burials within tho city, and directing tho fonuatiou of 
bnrial-gmnnds outside tho walls. Throe cemeteries wore a(»xii-cUngly 
ostablished—ouc near thu Hiil Gate, luiotiicr near the Plaudurs Gate, 
and the thinl, which is tho hugest, near tho Lonvaiu Gate. Iu wlditiuii 
to those tho English inhabitaiits of Brussels have established two 
cemeteries -one on the rood leading to tho village of Veclo, and tho 
other on tho Louvain road. 

Among its numerous educational establislinieiits Brussels mimbera 
a free uuiversity founded in 1834, a primary normal school, a poly¬ 
technic school, an ociuleuiy of the fine arts, u royal academy of music, 
and several industrial schools. The public library Isiforo meiitiouecl 
n»a fumicd by the union of tliu Burgundian library with the* Royai 
Ubnuy; it is open every week-day: tho reading-room ia everything 
that can be desired by tiie student. Among the private Ubmties must 
^ meutiuned &e library of the BoUandista; and the great geogroph- 
ioal establishment of Vandermeileii, near the Prtit Benne, out^e 
the Flanders Gate. It vras ratablished in 1830; it contains 20,000 


volume^ a lo^ge collection of maps, in connection with a school of 
ipsigraphy and a museum of nlliural’history. One English news- 

E iper and several jounials in French and Flemish are publiidied in 
nisHcls. ^ 

Brussels, besides being one of th«! best-built cities in Eorope, is 
considered a very pleasant place of resbliiuce. It » healUiy 
altiiough the climate is subject to conaidcniblc viunations. Tho mtt/n 
temjierature, ns ascertained by observation at th* RoyalObservatory 
for a complete year, was 52' Falir. Tho ^atest heat (^lured in 
Juno, when the thermometer stood at TGJ- Fahr.; the greatest cold 
in January was 37-8'' Fahr. The number of dRy.H im which it rainetl 
was 180; there occurred 39 days of frost and 25 days of fog; it iMilecl 
on 5 ilays and snowed on 11 days, and there were 7 thimderstorms 
during tiie yoai-; 3 of tlioso occurred in June and the same nniuW 
iu July. The prevailing winds were from the west and soutii-wcst, 
and occupied 182 days. From the east, norUi-east, and south-east, it 
blew 104 days; fri»n tho ijiorth 30 days; from the south 25 tlaya; 
and from the north-west 24 days. 

BriiHwls is the seal of tho (Jour do Cassation, or supreme court 
of justice fur Belgium, of a high court of appeal, of a court of 
exchequer (des compies), and of a military court. The assixus fur the 
province of South Bralmnt arc held in the city four times in each 
year. Brussels is also the lieail-quartcrs of tho fourth Military Division 
of the Belgian army. Amlmssoflurs, uiiuisters, or consuls from almost 
all tho guveniments iu the world reside in Bruspelb. 

Brussels ia one of the great centres of Belgian industry. It h-ia 
several bonks of issue and de|iosit, a national mint, savings* bank, kv. 
It is iiarticularly celebratixl for the maiiiifacturo of lace, considered 
the finest iu tho world. The flux from which it is motle is grown iu 
the neighbourhood of Ual, the finest sorts bringing from 3uu to 400 
francs a pound; and tho finest kind of laoe costs 150 francs an ell 
(I of a ya^), but gfunl and inferior sorts may In; bought at 50 francs 
and 10 francs the ril rc8{iectively. Many other manufactures are ai^so 
prosecuted, among which arc those of cambric, fine linen, damask, silk 
and cotton ribbons, maebiner)*, cabinet-work, jeweller}*, mathematical 
and musical instriimeiits, hats, stockings, calicoes, gold and silver laev, 
paper and paper-hangings, porcelain, Lunlwiu'e, and various chemical 
preparations used iu the aria Bnissels baa also many coach f:icti>ric.s, 
suaperies, sugar-reliueries, browt-ries, diatillcrie.', and extensive printing 
and litiiognipliiv establisliiueiits. The commerce of the city is fucili- 
tiiU'd by u canal which cuiiiiocts it with the Sebcldc, and admits vessels 
of 300 tons; by good high rosids suid raihviada which rwliate from 
the city in all din'ctiuiis. Electro-tclegraphic wires connect Brussels 
with Paris, Ani-stcialum, Loudon, Berlin, and Vicuna. 

The popubatiuii of the city was .''4,(n)i in 1825, and 98,270 iu 1830. 
The l■l•vollItiou in the latter yesir caused luiuiy mercantile men and 
pci-sous iittiielicd to the foniicr govcniiueiit to remove their cstnblish- 
iiieiits from Brussels to the Dutch provinces, so that the populatinii 
of the city Wiis teuiponirily diminished, tlther causes nave since 
brought a cousiilerablu influx of inliabitaut-<; ko that in 1835, when a 
census was taken, tho iiumbci's wvro found to Im angmentotl to 1u2,702, 
niul the iHipiilation has since eoutiuutfil to increase: in 1S49 then' 
wi!rc 124,till persons resiiliiig within the w'nlls. The ‘Ahiiiniac de 
Gotha* of 18.51 gives the jiopulation of Brussels at 210,400 ; but this 
probably includes tho Biibiirbs and all the outlying depondencies of 
the city. 

The origin of Brussels roaches Imck to the 7th century. The first 
buddings were eroeteil iu the island of St.-Gery, so named after 
Si. Gi^iy, bishop of t'ambniy, who Iniilt a chapel on tho s|>ot. li 
tliu 10th century Otho II. iuhabitud a e.astle iu tbo island of St.-Gery. 
Thu city was iuclosctl witii walls iu 1044 by l.iinibert Baldric, iMuut 
of Louvain; but the walls were romoretl and the eity enlarged in 
1309. Two divailftil fires uccimi'd iu 132(1 and 140.5; mi the first 
ueuiisioii 2100 houses, and on thu second 1400 houses were dcstroycil. 
The prosperity of Brussels was greatly iucr»v.ised iu tho 12t.li century 
by the (.‘stablislunent of the maiiufiietiires of cloth and fire-arms. 

Thu city was taken by tiic English in 1213. iu 1:114. iu oonse- 
i^ueucu of loug-eontiiiiicd rains, a cmitagiou-s disorder earrioil oil' so 
many of thu uitixeus that sixty wore burie<l iu the same grave. In 
1370 the .Tews wore banished from tho city and i>ruviuoo, and their 
property was eoufiscaiod. 

Brussels was Uikeu by surprise in 1488 by Fhiliii of (Ifrvca. Oii 
rogoiiiiug poasession thu Eiiqieror Maximilian, suspecting the iiiha- 
bitiiuts of having been in league w:'li Philip, deprived the city of 
various privileges, whioli wore bestowed upon Halines. In 1489 and 
1578 Brussels was nivagod by the plague. The tyranny of the Duke 
of Albu ocoosioned almut 10,000 artisan to leave Brussels in 1507, 
many of whom settied iu England. 

In 1095 this city was bombarded by Marriial Villercj, who demo¬ 
lished upwards of 4000 buildings. In 1708 it was again besiogsti by 
the Elector of Bavaria, but was relieved by tlie army under the Duke 
of Marlborough. In 1740 Brussels was taken ^-y Marahal Baxo, but 
it Wiis restored to Austria at tho peace of Aix-lii-l.’haiH\Uo. TI* * 
Aiisti'iou Netherlands having been couiiuered by tiio Froueli iu the 
early pai*t of the war of the rriiQch revolution, Bnissels was dt'cUired 
by we directory to be tho diief place iu the dejiartmont of the Dylo. 
On tho Ist of February, 1814, tnu Prumion army took possession of 
tiiis city, whkh under tho provisious of the treaty of the same year 
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baoamo ono of tbo capitals of thti iie«ly>fonnetl kingilotn of the 
NotherlanrU On tho separation of Belginm from Holland at the 
roToiution of ISSO, the movements loading to which began in Brussels, 
this city became the cental of the new kingilom and the seat of 
government, Bmsaols has been recently distingaished for the interest 
takou by her inhabitants in questions of high social and seiontifio 
interest Hero the first Peace Congress wns hold in 1848, and a 
general European Btatistioal Congress held a siwiinn in 1558. 

BliUTON, Somerset, a market-town in the parish and hundred of 
Bruton, is sitnnted on the right bank of the river Brno, which pves 
name to the town, in 51" 6' N. let, 2’ 26' W. long.; distant 22 miles 
8 . Iqr W. from Bath, and 109 miles W. by S. from London. 'The 
population of the tonm in 1851 ans 1885; that of tho entire parish 
was 2109. The living is a perpetual curacy in tho archdeaconry of 
Wells and diocese of Bath and Wells. 

The manor of Bruton, or Bminetone, as it is niuned in tho Dumraday 
Survey, was possessed by Edwnrd the C^onfessor luid sidiseqncntly 
by William tho Conqueror. A Benedictine monasteiy wns founded 
hero nt nn early date; aftenvanfs a prioiy of Black Canons was 
established At Bruton tho rivei* Bine, hero a nonow stream, is 
erossed by a stone bridge. Tlie town has one main street clean, luid 
well ]mved, with neatly Indlt lionsos: and several smaller streets. The 
town is lightetl with gas. Bruton parish church, which stands on tho 
left bank of the river, is a liandsoine structure in the decorated stylo, 
with a tower which has richly ornamented battlements. Tho Inde¬ 
pendents and Wesleyan Methodists have places of worship in the 
town. The endowetl Frno Oroininar school founded liy Edward VI. 
educates 11 boys on tiie foundation; other pnpils also attend the 
school. Tlie income from endowment is about 3001. a year, from 
which several exhibitions are given to Uii-ritorions scholars. The 
number of scholara in 1852 was 40. There is a National school. An 
hospital for 14 old men, 14 old women, and 16 boys, founded by 
Hu|[h Saxoy or 8excy, anditor to Qneon Klizabcth, is n very valimbic 
institution. The bnuilings form a spacious quadrangle. A statno of 
the founder is placed in a nicho on the south side; The petty sessions 
are held in the upper part of the town-liall; the lower {lart is used 
as a market-house. The market day is Saturday. Two fairs are hcl«l 
yearly. The principal manufactures are of stockings and silk. A 
sUk factory employs a considerable number of fomales. 
BREESE-LIVeWSKY. [Ghodnu.] 

BHKKZANY. [Gamcxa.] 

BUCH, a district of the Bordclois, in France, extending along the 
coast of the Bay of Biscay. Its capital was La Toate, or Teto dc 
Buell, at the head of the Basin d^Arcacbon. This district is now 
included in the department of Gironde. Its lords bore tho title of 
Captal, and their lordship gave to them several rights and privileges 
in the city of Bordeaux. 

BUCHAN, BULLERS OF. [PfiTKimF..\i>.] 

BUCHAN, DISTRICT OF. tAi>ERJDiiii.VBiitRE.1 
fiUCHAKIA [Bukhara.] 

BUCHA'RIA, LITTLE, or Eastern Tiirkistan, is a name sonio- 
times employed to indicate the most western portion of tho cunntrica 
dependent on the Chinese empire. It is described under Thian- 
Shak-N.vkt.u, its Chinese name. 

BUCHOllEST, or BUKARKSHT, tbo caiatal of Wallaehia, is 
situated in the eastern pai't of that principality, in a rich and spadons 
plain, diversified by bills, aurl on the Dunibuvitza, a fcvlcr of the 
Argish aud about 40 miles N.W. from its mouth, in the Datinbo 
below Oltenitzn. In extent it is aiiout four miles from north 
to south, and nearly throo miles from oast to west. It is onlinarily 
the residence of tho prince and divan or council of Wallaehia, the 
Mcvat of government, as well ns of a Greek archbishop, and the hiaul- 
quarters of the foreign envoys or consuls; but at the time we write 
(.lanuary, 1854) tho city and the whole principality is in t!»o occupa¬ 
tion of a Russian army, and^ tho prince has withdrawn from his 
territories. Independently of its agreeable situation, Buchorost has 
no claim to its desi^atiuu, which means ' city of oqjoymentfor it 
is, with few exceptions, a heap of wretched brick or mud cabins, 
ranged along lines of streeta either un]iavcd or facol with trunks of 
oaks. It is composed of tlie prince's palace, a vast pil^ and of 
67 quarters: these quarters being tliesepamte property of the Boyars, 
tin whose land cwloaica of their foHowcmliave graclually accumulated. 
Tho boyam’ residences arc spacious, mid built of stone. Tho hiuid- 
Bomest building, next to tho prince's palace, is the adjacent metropo¬ 
litan church; both of them situated on the largest square and in the 
centre of town. There are nearly 100 churches, many of which 
arc built in an uncouth style, none have fewer than three steeples 
or towon,^d mouy no less Uum six; some have oven nina Seven of 
them, os w^l as the twenty-mx monasteries and oonvonts, are pro¬ 
tected by walls. Tho othw edifices of note are a large bazaar, a 
Roman Catholio and a Lutiieran church, a synagogue, sovoral 
hospitals and infirmaries, and the consular residences, particulariy 
•.Hat of the Austrian consul, which is a liandsomo structure and built 
in good taste. In tlie miildlo of Bueborest there is a tower, called 
the Fire Tower, 66 feet high, which commands a full view of every 
jiart of it, Bueborest has a college coiidiicted by twelve professors, 
and attanded in onliimry times by between 400 and 500 students, a 
rouseuM, It public Rhi'ary, and a great number of sohnola. Tho 


whole numlw of dwellings is about 10,000. The town in full of 
coflee-housos, almost eveiy ono of which has a gambling or billianl 
table, and of shops where alierbet aud wine are drunk. Buchorost 
is tlie great commercial murt for the nrineipaUty, and m entrepi'it 
for the commerce between Austria and 'i'lirkey. Its inhabitants oMiy 
on an extensive trade in grain, wool, honey, salt, timber, wax,4allow and 
cattle. There arc no huge manufiictnres; but woollen clotha, carpets, 
brandy, Ac., aro maiK There is a Corso, or public mall, to whidi 
tho foehiouables resort in groat niimbon, in the main street and along 
the bridge which crosses the Diimbovitia. Bnohorost wm taken by 
the Rtusiane in 1769, and by tho Austrians in 1789. By Uie treaty 
of Bucharest signed May 28,1812, Turkey ceded Bessarabia and part 
of Moldavia to Russia. 44" 26' N. lah, 26" 8' K long. 
BUCKENHAM, NEW. [Norfowc] 

BUCKHAVEN. fFiF»aniBF„] 
filJCKIRs fliAXFFSIIKRK.1 

BUCKINGHAM, the chief biwn of tho county of Buckingham, a 
municipal and parliamentary borough and mnikct-towii, and tlio scat 
of a I’oor-Law Union, in tlio parish and hundred of Buukinghsiii, is 
situated on the left liaiik of the river Onse, in 62" 0' N. lat., 0" 6»' W. 
lung.; 6S miles N.W. from London by roail, and 61 miles by the 
Buckiughainshire brnnoh of tbo Ixmdoii and Noi-th-Wostem railway. 
The borough of Buckingliam is govemod by 4 alilemion and 12 
councillors, one of whom is mayor, and returns two lueiiibera to the 
Imperial Phrliament. The ponulatioii of the iiinnici]ial borough, 
which coincides in extent with the parish, w*as 4020 in 1851; that of 
tho parliamentary borough, which comiirises eight parishes, was 8069. 
The living is a vicarage in the aralidcaconi^ of Bnckinghain and diocese 
of Oxfonl. Biickin^am Poor-Law Union contains 29 parishes and 
townships, witii an area of 44,770 acres, and a population in 1851 
of 14,895. 

Buckingham is described in tho Domesday Survey ns an ancient 
borough. It docs not Ap{ienr, however, that tho town sent mninbera 
to Parliament before 1544. Kdwonl Ill. fixed ono of the staples for 
wool at Huckinghnni. A charter was granted in tlm first year of the 
reign of Maty (1554), which was siirrcndored in 1684, when another 
was granted, but tlie obarter of Miwy was resumed a few years later 
under the proclamation for restoring surrendered cliarters. lu 1044, 
finokinghfun was for a few days the head-quarters of Oiorlos 1.; tho 
noighbouriiigtownaof Aylesbury aud Newport Pagnell lieing garrisoned 
for the Parl&ment. 

Tho church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, is erected on the 
snminit of a mount, formerly tho site of a castle. Tho erection wns 
cinnplotcd in 1780 at an nxiiense of about 70001. Tho former church 
had a lofty spire, which fell in 1699; the tower which supiiorted it 
reinainod till 1776, when it also folL Tlicro are two places of worship 
fur Independents, and one for Baptists in the town. Thu Free school, 
endowed by Gabriel Newton for 25 boys, who were clotliod in groen, 
is now incorporated with the National school. A Orainniar school was 
founded by Edward VI. for six boys. The income from ondowuiont 
is 101. 8s. a year; the number of scholars in 1850 wns about 30. 

The present town-holl was erected about the end of tho last century 
by the first Marquis of Buckingham. Tho jail was built by Tjord 
Cobham almut 1758, at his own exponso, for tho uso of tho town and 
county. Tho town is lighted with gas. Thera aro A the town a 
public bath, a mechanics’ institute, and a savings bank. No trade of 
any oonsoqncnco is carried on. Lace-making with bobbins is tlm only 
manufacture, and at this work the liest hands earn a very small sum 
weekly. Tho market day is Saturday. There are ten annual fairs 
which aro well attended. A comity court is hold iu the town. 

There were tliree stone bridges over the Ouse at Buckingham. Ono 
of the bridges was token down by the Buckinghamshiro Railway 
Oonipimy, who replaced it by a briw bridge of threu arches. The 
Buckinghamshire railway posses through tho southern end of the town. 
Some good public walks ore in the noighbotirbood of Buckingham. 

(Browne Willis, Hutorg of Buckingham; Li{»oomb, Buxingham- 
chirf.; Communieatim from Budeingham.) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, an inWl county of Englaud, of veiy 
irregular form, lies between 61" 26' and 62" 12' N. Tat., 0" 28'and 
1" 10' W. long. It is bounded N. and N.W. by Northamptonshire; 
W. by Oxforrlshiro; S. Iqr Berkshire; and K. by Bedfoidsliiro, Hert- 
fotdidiire, and Middlesex. Its greatest lon^h, measured nearly north 
aqd south, from the neighbourhood of Olne^ to tho river Thames 
above Stainea is 53 miles. Its breadth vanes much; the greatest 
breadth is about 27 miles. The area of tiia county is 464,030 acres ; 
it is one of the smnUor En^ish oounties, being the thirty-third in the 
B^e of relative magnitude. 

Aylesbuiy, which, thi^h it does not give name to the county, has 
the brat title to be considered tho county town, is about 37 nulra in a 
direct lino N.W. from Ijondon; or by the rood 88 miles. 

Surface, Jfgdrographg, ami Oommunicationt .—^The principal hills in 
Bucks aro the Chiltems, a chalk range, whidi entering the county 
from Oxfordriiire rnns across it in a north-east direction, and enters 
Bedfordshire near Dumtable, separating tbo basin of tiie lower Tliamw 
from tho basin of its tributary the Thame, and from tho basin of the 
UuHo. Near Ivinghoe the eleviRiun cf these hills is 904 feet above the 
level of the sea; and another eminraioe eouth-west of Wendover is 906 
feet; Muzzle Hill, pear RriU, » 744 feet, and Bow Briokhill, betwoen 
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Fiiiiny Stmtford Mid Wobum, 888 feet. Under the nnrtiiom rIojks 
of Uteee bille ie the rich Vale of Ayliwbiiry, watered by the Theme, 
In tliet put of the ooun^, eouth-onat of the Chi]te^ll^ were is a good 
deal of woodland, though it has much diminithed within the iaat 100 
yearn. Beech is the prevailing timlier in the south part of the county. 
There is sAme wood on Wliaitdon (Jluuie, a tract of high land in the 
northern part of the county. Tho whole of the Chiltern dlairict is 
Miid Ut have been a forest; and according to andent bistoriuns tho 
Chilterns and the 8oath*CBitt iiarb of the county were once so covered 
with wooils, chiefly of licoch, as to be aluioet unpaasable, t>U an abbot 
of Bt. Albans hail several of tlicm cut down ^causo they affurdvd 
harbour to Uiioveo. 

Tlio chief rivers of Buckinghamshire arc —tho Tliamca, which skirts 
the comity on the south-wcHl^ separating it from Berkshire, and for a 
short distance from Surrey; the Colne, which Kcparatca Berkidiirc 
from Middietiex until iu junction with the Thames at Staines; the 
Tliitinc, also a fvedur of the Thames; tho Oumo, and its tributary the 
Ousel. The Thamn becomes the boiindaiy of tho county a little below 
llctiley, ami has a winding course first to the catit and then to tlie 
Koutli-oiiH^ liMt Great Marlow, Taplow (opposite Maidenhead), and 
Kton, to its juiiotiuii with the Colne, biung navigable throughout this 
])ai't of its course. Tho Wick, which fmascs High Wycombe^ joins the 
Tliaiiifs below Harlow. Tho Colne becomes the boundary of the 
county a few miles below Itickmansworth, and continues, by one or 
other of its iinua, to bo tho buundaiy until it meets the Thames. 
Its general cutinsn is south; it passes Uxbridge in Middlesex, and 
< !olnbrouk, and receives a cniisidemble stream, the Mishbuuni, from 
Amersimm. It is niyt navigable; but works several mills. It prislucca 
trout and other fish. I’lio Thame is formed by the jimoiion of several 
snudl streams; the princi)Mil, to which the name of Thame is nssigueil, 
rises near tho village of Stowkley, between Fenny Stratford and 
Aylesbury; and llou'ing in a south-west direction, unites near the 
village of Qiuuremlou with Miother stream which rises near Tring 
(Hei^), aud flows partly through Hertfordshire and istitly through 
llnckinghamshire, and fur a part of its course forms the boundary of 
the two I'oanties. The united stream flows to the south-west until it 
reaches the border of Oxfordshire, near the town of Thame. Near 
Thame the navigation commences. Afb^r seiuimting Bucks from Oxon 
for a few mili-s tho river eutera Oxfordshire, thnmgli which it flows 
till its junction with the Thames at Dorchester. TJie whole length of 
tho Thotno in that part of its course which Indongsto Buckiiighamshiro 
is aiiout iiS miles. This river aboimds with cels, and produces pike, 
iwrch, chub, roach, and giidgcxm. Tbo length of the Oiut, and the 
extent of Brnface which it dnuns, give it a high place among tho 
Hnglish rivers; but it is only in tho upper part of its coiiive that it is 
coimcctcd with Buckiughamshire. It tuuutirs the boundary of tbc 
county at Turweston uiair itrsckley (Noilhamptonshire, m which 
county tbo Ouse rises) and afti;r dividing it fur a few miles, first front 
N'ortbamptonshirc and then from Oxfordshire, ipiita the luinlvr, and 
liowiug eiist and then nortli-east through tho county past Iho town of 
Ihickiiigliam again Ijccomes a border stream, ancf separates North* 
iimptoii from Buckinghamshire. Again quitting tho border it flows ti> 
the north-east, |>ast Newport riigncll (where it receives tho Ousel), 
Wi-atuii Underwood, unit Oluey. After dividing Ruckiiighamshire 
from Btiilfunlshirc for a short distance, it finally quits the county u 
lew miles lielow Oliioy, Its ismrao within the county is very windiiig, 
being ill all about 43 miles, idtliougU the direct dlstauce from the point 
wliciv! it first touches to the poiut where it finally leaves the county 
is only 23 miles. Tho Ousrf is formed by the junction of several small 
KtiH^ams, which rise im the north shqie of the Ohiltenia or tlieir 
continuation tho Dunstable Downs, and unite on the border of 
Uiicfcingham.'diiFo oud Rcdfordshire, above Leighton Buxzanl. After 
dividing for several miles tho two counties it quits tho Ixirdcr, and 
iiowB through Buckinghamshire north to Newport Paguell, where it 
falls into tbe Ouse. Its whole length may lie ostimattal at from 25 
miles to 30 miles. It is remarkable fur fiue perch, pike, and bream. 

Buckinghamshire is tolerably well fiimislicd wiUi canals. The 
Grand Junction Uanal enters tlio county from Hertfordshire not far 
from Ivinghoe, and runs north to Newport I^gnell, following the 
volley of the Onsel. From tlicnco it follows the valley of the Ouse 
till it enters Northamptonshire noiu: Stony Stmtford. There are 
several outs from this canal iu BuokinghamAire; one to tho town of 
Buckingham, another to Wendover, and a third to Aylesbury, besides 
a shorter out to Stony Stratford. Sevoitd important roods cross the 
county. Hie iiurliamentaiy and mail rood through Chester to Holy- 
head, before the construction of tho railways the main channel of 
communication between the metropolis and Imland, crosses the north 
port iu a north-west dircotiun, between Hockliffe and Stony Stmtford; 
another road to Chester, neariy pomllel to this, and more to the north, 
posses through Newport Paguell. In the south part of the conii^ 
there are the Oxfonl roail through Boooonsfield and High Wycombe; 
and the great western or Bath and Ikistol mail between Colnbrook 
and Maidenhead. There is also a road to Birmingham through Aylos- 
imiy, Winslow, and Buckingham. Tho North-Wostom nulway enters 
tho county near Marsworth, 9 milia east ftom Aylesbury, and passes 
through the eastern part of tho county in a nearly north-wosteni 
dirootion. A branch from it to Aylosburj', about 44 mili» long, quits 
the moiii line at Ghoddingtons Another branidi quits tho main lino 
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at Bli^bliqr and passes ihrongh the north-western part of the connty 
to Winslow and Buckingham, and tlicnce to Banbury in Oxfordriiire. 
It IS connected ly various branches with tlic Great Western railway 
at Oxford, with Viinslow and with Rugby. Acts for the several 
branches were obtained by a distinct company, entitled tlio Bncking- 
faamsliire Railway Company; but the works bavif been in 

perpetuity to the J.iondon and Nortli-Wcsterii Coiupmi). Tho Oraat 
Western railway pa^ through the southern extremity uf the county, 
entering it a few miles nortiiof Colnbrook, and quitting it at Maiden¬ 
head. A short branch to Windsor quits the Great West-m line at 
Slough. The Windsor and Staines firanch of the Soutb-Westeni 
railway also passes along tho soutbem extremity of the »iutity 
for a few miles; entering it near Staines, aud quitting it just aboro 
Datcliot. 

O'eolof/ical ChartiKlrr .—The general direction of the out-crops of tbo 
difleront gc«dogical formations which cross this county is north-east 
and south-west; anu the fonnatious present themselves successively 
to the oliserver as ho travels north-wci>t. Tlie south-east jmrt of the 
county, iucludeil between tho Thames and tho Colne, is iM*ciipicd by 
till! pliwtiG clay which skirts tho London claj-. Only a very small 
portion of the Ismdoii clay is found in Buckinghamshire, in the 
neighbourhood of Btaincs. The chalk underlies the plastic clay, and 
rises from beneath it, forming tho range of the CbiJteiii bills. The 
chalk marl which is generally found skirting the chalk, rises from 
beneath it, and is in turn succeeded \>y what is terniiil Tetswurth 
clay. HandhUuic, mure or less ferruginous, crops out from beneath 
this clay, and is succeeded ly the limestoue winch is known by Uio 
mime of Aylesbury stone. The chalk marl aud the Tetsworth clay 
form iho soil of the fertile Vale of Aylesbury: the sandstone rises 
into 11 ridge bomidiug that vale on the north ami north-west. The 
oolitic series of formations succeeds those which \re liave already 
noticed, and occupies tho iiorth-wc^t part of the county. Only two 
however of the ]iriucii*al formations of tliis scries apis-nr in Biicking- 
liamshirc. The Oxford or cluncb clay rises from under the Ayles¬ 
bury limestone, and extends to the town of Buekin»bniii and to the 
north-west of Btony Stratford and Newport Pagnell. To this foniia- 
tioii succeeds tlmt coutuiniug the cornbrash, furert marble, great oolite, 
and other strata. 

Climate, &til, Ayrmulture.- -Theclimate of Buckiiigliamsbire is mild 
and healthy. The clinlk-hills, which traverse it through its whole 
breadth from sontli-wcHt to uorth-east, arc ueither very high nor 
bleak, and the giMioral temperature is favourable to the ripening of 
most of tho crops usually raised in Great Britain. The lulls vi-h^k 
ore a portion of the (fiiiltern range, divide tho coimty into two lUstinct 
{Kirts, varying iu soil aud fertilitj'. To tho west lies the fertile Vale 
of Aylesbury, which coutaiiis some of the richest pasture in KnglamI, 
and is a piu-t of the valley of the Tliame. Towards the north of this 
rich tract are some inferior soils; and still farther north are some 
very poor wet clays and gravels. Towards Bedfiinlshiro there are 
some light sands partaking of tbc nature of the sandy belt which 
crosses that ivuinty. On the south-east of the connty the surfact; is 
more varied, there being several depressions or valleys on the e-vstem 
slojM} of tho chalk, in which some good loams occur. The mixture of 
elialk with tho clay forms a soil well suited to wheat and beans, and 
witli too liclji of moderate manuring and good tillage produces 
abundant cto|is. In the valley of tbo Tbaiues arc some very good aud 
well-cultivated soils. I'ho lower lands aloug too Thames and t'oluc, 
which arc occasionally* fioodeil, arc iu permanent meadows and very 
valuable. Tho whole of this plain CiUisists of a msul loam lying on 
tho bine clay, called the Luiidon clay; but with the interposition iu 
many places of a stratum of gravel, which adds much to the sound¬ 
ness of tbc soil above, by forming a natural drain fur the waters. 
The arable land in tills part of the county is carefully cultivated. 
About half of tho land ui the county is iu meailows aud pastures, and 
the otoer half under tlio plough. A great many oomuions ami eouiroon 
fields hiivo been inclosed of late years, and considerable im]>ruveiiicnt8 
have been unulu. Much of tho land in Buckinghamshire being of a 
good quality, tho farms aro not in gi'neral very large; few arc above 
500 acres, and many do not cxceei) 20 or 3U acres; the average may 
bo taken at about 200 acres. Lenses for 7 and 14 years prevail, but 
most farms are let from year to year; and the tenauta aro seldom 
romovcil, provideil they pay their rout and cultivate the land in d 
pnmer manner. 

Cattle, Jtc— It is supposed that Buckinghamriiire feeds about 20,000 
milch cows, each giving on an average 200 lbs. of butter annually. 
Tbo cows are cbiefly short-borns, Glamorgan, and liomo-bred. The 
large Hcrrfonl oxen are preferred for grazing where tho laud is very 

f ood. The greater speeiC and general uaefulness of the horse causes 
im to be prcferreil fur the plough in spite of tho preten'dMl economy 
in toe use of oxen. Hot is tho chief food of tho cattle in winter, but 
turnips and straw arc oiten substituted notwithstanding the laid taste 
which turnips im|tart to tlie butter. No great quantity of ohee.«o is 
mode in this county, except a few cream cheeses in the neighlamrhood 
of too principal towns. Tho butter is chiefly sent Ao London mode 
up in the form of oblong rolls weighing 2 lbs. each. It is sent in 
baskets, called from their wape ‘ flats,’ which hold frinii 20 to 40 rolls. 
Their depth is imiformly 11 inches. In too dairy farms the c.alvc8 
arc usually sold when toroe or four days old to di-iilers. who sell 
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tbem again tti ihoao fnnnera who boiug within n moderato dut-uiRo 
from Lonilim or any coiMidorablo town, find it more profitable to 
fatten cnlvoa by annkling tbem than to make batter. Many ewoa are 
kept in tliia vonnty for theaake of oarly lambs for the London market. 
Tho T>or«otJ<hire owes, whiidi have lambs voiy early in the season, are 
cons(<qiieiit1 V preftwred for thU purpose. Whore mutton is the object, 
the South Down brood is in gimter request. Tho Gloiicestorshiro 
and Leicester and a breed crossed between them have come into 
fiiroiir Hince long wool has homo a better priui.! in proportion to the 
quantity than the ahorter and finer. 

The hones usoil for the plough and team are generally huge and 
blauk; some of them are bred in tlui umuity, but moat of them oi-e 
brought when yonng by de.'ilem from Xorthnmptonsltiru and Lincidn- 
ahlre. The l.ar>j[ 08 t and finu.st are fretiueutl^ resold at six years old to 
Loudon dealers for dray horses nt a cousiderablc profit. Ib^ ai-o 
an important appendage to a daily fanu. Tho favourite bru«} is the 
Berkshire, auinetiiuoa crossed with foreign breeds, as the Chinese nr 
Xoapolitan, or with tho lilssex or SniTulk breeds. Tho Neapolitan 
cross incre;isos the a]>titnde to fatten, but renduni the bog more deli¬ 
cate and siiscs'ptible of cold. The Cliinesu cross gives very delicate 
small porkers aud sucking pigs. There is a jwcuUar trade in this 
comity, which is the tearing mid fattening of ducks e-arly in the sonson 
fur the London epicures. The eggs are hatched under hens, and the 
ducklings are reared in the house with great care. 

Dirlsiun*, Tovm, d’C.—^Wlieii the Domesday Survey was mode this 
county was divided into eighteen huiulrcds. They are now reduced 
to eight; one of thou however still retaining tho title of * the Three 
Hundreds of Aylesbury.' Tho modem hundreds arc ; Newport on 
the north-east and Buckingham on the north-west of the eounty; 
Aaheudon, Cottesloo, and Aylesbury in the centre; Biiriiliam on the 
aonth-cast; and Stoke and Dcsborough on tho south and soutli-west. 
Deslmrongh, Stoke, iiuil Burnham arev the three * Chiltcrii Hundreds,* 
the stewardship of which is a well known nominal office l^towed 
upon a member of Farliamont who wishrs t>i vacate his seat. There 
are about 200 parishes in the county. 

Buckinghamshire has no city. Tho market-towns ore fourteen. 
ATLESliURV, os being the assize town, the place where tho qmirtcr 
nessious are always held, and the priueijial ithioc of county election, 
may now bo regarded as the county town. Buukinuiiau, on the Oiisc, 
in tho north-west part of the county, was formerly considered the 
comity town. The other market-towns are —OuEAX Marlow, on tlio 
Thames; Hum Wvcomre, or Chipping Wycombe, on a small stream 
flowing into the Thames; Newi*obt I’ARXEtx, at the junction of the 
Ousel with the Ouse; Amersham, on tho road from London to Aylea- 
bury; Olnex, on the Ouse; Ciiesuam, to the right of tho Aylesbury 
rood, not far from Amersham; Prince's IImuoruduh, to the left tif 
tho Aylesbury road, not far from Wendover; Wendover, on the 
rood firom Loudon to Aylesbury, beyond Amersham; nE.vroNsrtELU, 
between Oxbridge and Wycombe ; Stony Stbateoiid, on tho Ouso; 
Winslow, betu'ecn Aylesbury and Ruckiugliiiin; and Ivinuhoe, 
between Diinstablo and Wendover. These will be found destsribed 
under their respective beads. Wc shall subjoin a few particntlars of 
Fenny Stratford and Colnbrook, which formerly had marketa (now 
disused), and are consequently sometimes reckoned among the 
market-towns ; and of a few other ((loous which have some claims to 
notice. 

Fenny /?/rnt/ord, on an eminence on the giiiut Holyhead ronil, 14 
miles N. by E. from Aylrabmy: population of tbo township 11-12 in 
1851. The chapel, dniiicated to SL Martin, was rebuilt in 172-1-80, 
chiefly through the exertions of the antiquary Browne Willis, who is 
buried witliin tho rails of the communion-table. There arc chapels 
for Baptists aud Wesleyan Methodists, and a National school. There 
are four fairs—April 19th, July 18tii, October 10th or 11th, imd 
Novoiiiber 28th. Fenny Stratfonl is on the Watling Street There 
is a stone bridge over the Ousel, which flows by the town. Fenny 
Stratford its name from tho nature of the surrounding country. 
The Magiovinium of Antoninus was at or near Fenny Stratford. 

C^abnok is on tho high western rood, 3i miles from tiio KUnigh 
station of the Great AVestrrn raihvay: tho population of tho chapdiy of 
Colnbrook in 1841 was 1050; in the Census rotunis of 1851 Uie popu¬ 
lation is retiimud with that of the three parishes in which it is situat^. 
The town cunsists of one long atroet of neat respectable-looking houses. 
The Culiio flows here in foiu‘ channels, each of which is crossed by a 
bridge. An ancient chantiy chapel at Colnbrook, whicli continued to 
be used after the liofurmation, was endowed by private benefaction in 
168^ A Baptist meeting-house, o Free school, and a British school 
ore in the town. There are two fairs on the 5th of April and 8rd of 
May. Tlie town was incoriwraleil in 1543 by tho rtylo of the bulilf 
and burgewes of Colnbrook. 

About seventeen plaoea in the county had charters for markets, 
which have been long ngo disnsod. The fitllowing ore the only 
▼illo^ which appear to call for description._ 

Bierton, a long stragL'ling village about a mile N.N.E. from Ayles¬ 
bury ; the population of the parish of Biertou-wiih-Bronghtou was 
688 in 1851- The chnreh, which is of the doctirated and perpendi¬ 
cular styles has been repaired, and open oak seats have been mibeti- 
tutod for the old powa The Baptists and Methodists have places of 
worshipi and there is a National school. The Aylesbury railway passes 
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through tho pariah. BldeMejf, about 15 miles N. from Ayloibiiry; 
population of tho township 433 in 1851. The ohuroh is a rather 
su|ierior example of a village church; it is chiefly of tlio |iorpotidiciilar 
style, but some small portions are duoorattHl. In the iiitoriur is n 
splendid tomb to Lord Uroy do Wilton; thuro ore also suine incised 
bras-ses. Borttafl or Jtoarefatt, about 14 miles W. from Aylosbury, 
popnlation of tho parish 243 iu 1851, is chiefly nutoworthy for its 
castle, originally erected in the roijfii of Kdwanl 1 i. Boratoll Houiai 
ouduivd throe or four attacks during the cout«!st botwceii (Jhai-ics I. 
and tho Parliamoiit Only the embattled giitehouso now roinniiis. It 
is a good example of that portion of tho oorly costollatotl mansion: 
a bay window luid sumo other insertions are of tho Elizabothmi age. 
Srickhilt, Oreat, 15 miles N.E. from Ayli»burv, iKipiilatiun of the 
linrish 730 in 1851, is a good-sizisl stra^Iing village, with a ch'iri-h 
chiefly of tho ]>orpcudicnlar style, a large Ikiptist chapel, aud uluis- 
Itousee for 22 porsuns, toguther witii several piroohial charities. lirill, 
population of the isuiah 1311 in 1851, sUwts on iin eminence on the 
border of Oxfoidshire, about 10 miles W. from Aylesbury. It is raid 
tliat tho Saxon kings hoil hero a ]Mlaco, whicli was a favourite rosi- 
denoo of King Edwranl tlio Confessor. King llinity 11. kept his coiirl 
hero in 1180, attended by TliomiU k Bechet as his chancellor; lie was 
hero again with his court in 1182. Henry HI. kept liis court at Brill 
in 1224. (Lysoiis's * Miigna Britannia.') In tho war between Cliorlos 1. 
Olid bis Parliuineiit Brill was garrisoned by the Royal party. The 
church is ancient; somo portions aro oiirly English. The Wesleyan 
Mutiiodists and ludepondcnts have places of worship. Near Brill is 
a mineral spring. Bnrnham, popnlation of the parish 2301 in IS.*;!, 
between Colnbrook and Maidenboiul, a little to the right of the high 
western nsul, had furmerly a monastery of Aaguslino nuns of whicli 
Considerable remains still exist. There was in the 13th ceiitiiiy a 
palace at Chippenham in Burnham porisli iu which Henry III. occasion¬ 
ally rosideiL Burnham ohurch is spacious and iiitcrcsliiig; porlion.s 
of it are of early English date, tho romainder is chiefly decorate. I. 
Thm are hero a Dissonling chapel and a National school, (t'halfoiit 
81. Gt fes, on the road to Amunihain, 22 miles W.N.W. from London, 
popolatiou 1189 iu 1851, contains tho hiiuso in which Milton fiiiishoil 
his * Paradise Lost,' ami where he is said to have comiiieuccd lili 
‘ PariMliso Kegaineil.’ The church is of the docoiutwl and periiendi- 
ciilar styles. Tho Indepondcnls and Primitive Methodists have iiL-icc.-; 
of worship. Here is a school endowed bv Sir Hugh Poliiser, who is 
bui-iod ill tho parish ohuroh; also a Brituh school; and at (.Mialfoiit 
St. Peter, close by, is a school supiwrted by tho Portland family. Tbo 
population has doiawased in consequence of tins traile being drawn 
away to other places more awioiKible by railways. The iHquilatiuii of 
(Aalfont St. Peter was 1482 in 1851. Vhmic* or Vhewm, on the 
Clicsa, a fei^cr of the Colne, 17 miles .S.K. from Aylesbury; the 
jiopulatiou ill 1851 was 585. Hero was fonucrly a seat of tho ilufcr.i 
of Buckingham. The old Tudor Mtuiur-huusu, which bcloiigi'il 
to tho Cheneys, o picturesque brick mansion, stuids iieiu- the churcli. 
riio church, which is of tlio decorated and )icrpcudicnUu- styles 
has been roccutly restored. A mortiuiry cbapcl built in 
serves as the mausoleum of the Bedford family. There arc hen- 
a chapel for Baptists, a school of Industry, an Infant school, alms- 
uoUHcs for 10 poor persons, and sumo parochial charities. Du the 
(dim are extensive paper-mills. In the vicinity, tho Hcciiory of 
vroich IS very beautiful, aro sovcral mnnsioiis. Vrawley, North 
17 miles N.E. from Buckingham: population 91-1 in 1851 Tin* 
church IS a very fine building, diicfly of perpendicular date and stvlc 
but some portions oi-e ejirlier. In the interior is a rood screou of 
umisimlly lieautiful cai-vod work of tho decorated period In the 
panels aro paintod figures of kings and bishojis, very curious on 
account of the costumes. The Indoponiients and Baptists havo 
^|iels here. Ihere aro National and British schools. Vremtou, 
ismy, 8 miles S.W. from Aylesbuiy: population 1700 in 1851. Tlio 
number of houses irrogiilnrly iimuiKtirL and 
chiefly coMtructoil of rough stone. In the vicinity tra -.m of a Komaii 
Mmctery l^ve ^ discovewd : many urns, Ac., have boon exhuimaL 

Grendon, was founded about 
1162 by Writer Qillard, the second eiwl of Biiokingluim, for Aiigns- 
titiian monks. A portion of the abliey has Isson converted into n 
rostdonce; the cimpel is used os a eow-houso; tbo remainder is a 
rum. Close by is a ouriuus old wotei^mill whicli belonged to the 
abW. Long Cronilim church is a cnicifonn edilice of carlv Emrlish 
and subi^uent styles. Tho Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists havo 
places of worship. Cndilington, 54 miles .S,W. from Aylosburv • 
^puli^oM 628 in 1851. The church is of tho Nominn ^,1 eiSy 
EnghA styles, wth some mse^ windows of the decorated style. 
Iho Wesloyan Methodists and Baptists have chapels. Thera L a 
pl^ty for ttpprontiomg IHjor Imys and distributing money to ueorlv 
mliabi^ta. JD^ehet, on the Thames opposite Windsor, h^ a mml 

adridimirfo^ Mntov It ^ depomlont on tho 

noighbonmg S^nfry. It is resorted to m summer by anglers oml 

holiday visiters. Tho clinrch isasmril ancient htiucture fnarts of 

It aro of the early English style. Thera is a Baptist ohaiwl. 

Aylesbuiy: 4e populition of tho 
iwrisli in 1851 was 1888. Tho church, a voiy fine buiMimr in a 
oomnumding i^ibon, is iierpondioalar in style. It oontains many 
iateresting monumoats of stone and brass. The Wesleyan Methodists 
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linve ft jilftco of woraliip. Many of tho inhabitantit aro dependont on 
tho pliuting of Htmw; Uiero nro mntrnl plaiting Bchooln in tiie parish. 
ItaiUlmliom, 7 milofi S.S.W. from Ayleritury; population 1703 in 
ISfil. The ohuroh is ft KpHcions and very lino building. The Weelcyan 
MethiKliata anil Iia|»tiiitM have places of worship. In the parish are aome 
miiu'ml aprings. Uawblrdm, iiear Marlow: population 1805 in 1851. 
Grcvnlaud House, near _ this villago, the seat of tho Duyleya, wna a 
sevirwly c«>nt«sti‘*l post in tho war Iwlwecii Cjharlea I. imd tlio I^rlift' 
iiieni. The idiiircli lias been inodeniiMcil. There is an fndepeinlent 
chapel. Hamjtdcn, near Prinec’a Itisbnruiigb, about 9 miles S. from 
Aj’lcsbuiy : population 808 in 1851. The manor was for emturiea in 
the Humislen family, the malo lino of which became extinct in 1754. 
Tho celebrated John ^ liaiupdon lies buried in the churriiyurd; and 
there is a v^>n>scntatiuii of tbu battlo of Cbidgravo Field, in which ho 
rcccivcil his deaiii-woiind in 1043, on tlie monument of John 
Hampden, Esq., tho lost heir malo of tho family. Hampden House, 
the fnriiKT seat of tho Hampdens, contains sovcral family pictures 
There is a wholo-leugih portrait of Oliver CrotnwclL The diurch is 
mostly por]M>ndivnInr, with ports of earlier date. The Independents 
have a ehaiwl at Hain]idcn. Jforton, near Colnhrook, at tho south- 
onslorii exti-ciiiiU- of tlie county is chiefly reinnrkablu as having heen 
thu residenoo of Milton in his early manhood. No vestige of the 
liruisc nonaiiiH. 1’hc iiopiilatioti of tho riitire parish, wliii h is jiartly . 
ill the county of Middlesex, waa 842 in 18.51. The ancient church 
witli its ivy-niniitled tower is a rather pictun-sqiio object. In it is an 
iiisuriptioii ill nn nioiy of tin* inother of Milton. There is a Free 
.-chool. On tlio Ooliio is a Ini^c water-mill, fver, on tho Colne neiu- 
lj.\l)rif1ge, 17 miles from boiidon, was once a markf^t-town; it has 
still two fairs: tho jiopiilation in 1851 w’as iUS5. The church is 
[I’irtly Noriiitui slid early English. The Wesleyan Methodists have a 
a place of w'orship. Thoro is a Niitioiial school. On the Colne aro 
e.sieiiHivc paper aiul oil mills. Q'hc Groat Western railway and the 
Grand .Tiiiictioii Canal pass tlirongh this parish. Lawjlry Mariah is 
a good sized vilhige ui-ar Colnbrook, juirt of which tciwn is in Uiis 
parish : thu populatioii of tlio cnliro jtarish in 1851 was 1874. Tlio 
church is ancient, aud contains some good monumeuta. In the 
churchyard is a noble yow-troe. The Wesleyan Methodists, Inde* 
)>cii<lcnts, and Baptists have places of worship. Then* arc alnisliouses 
for 10 poor persons. jMfdmmkmn, on tlie left bank of the Thames, . 
4 miles W. from Gi'eal Miirlow : popuLatioii 401 in 1851. Here was a | 
■•II belonging to the' Cistercian monastery at Wulitini, founded in 
1200. What ruiiiains of it is now converted into a private rcsi- 
deiico. The church, which is ancient, lias liecn lately n*paired. 
There ore two Five schools, firrat Miaacnden, lietwoen Amersham 
.and Wendover, 9 miles S. by E. fi-oin Aylesbury, was Uie seat of 
a rich abbey of the canons of St. .\ugustina. Some small {tor¬ 
tious of tho conventual buildings remain. Tho population of the 
{larish in 18.'»1 was 2097. Tho {sirish church is a handsome cruei- I 
fonn building, of the dueomted and peipendicitlar styles; it was 
thoroughly repaired in 1828. The Wcsleyiui Methodists and Baptists 
have places of worship. There luv National, British, and Infant 
schools. In the ncighbourhiKMl arc several good iiiiuisions. Penn is 
situated on an elevated site, commanding extensive priwpiads, 16 
miles S.S.E. from Aylcsbiiiy : {lupulation 1251 in L8.5J. The original 
l>nrt of the cliureh is of the early English style, but it lias been sjtoileil 
by tasteless modern additions and idtcraiioiis. There arc chapels for 
Wesleyan Metliodist.s and Baptl-st.s and Natituial and Infant sehmils. 
Pifatonr, aneiently Pightcfathoriic, iilioiit-10 iiiilos W. from Ayleshmy : 
the {lopnlatinn of the cnlire parish in 18.51 was .545. In this parish 
was t'lic ricli abbey of Aslieridgp. The abbey, for some time after the 
tlisHohiiion of thu eomniunity, was a raynl {Hilnue; and Queen Elira- 
lK<t.h. beforu her nctuwsion, frO(|uoiii1y resided beiv. Tho conventual 
buililings were nearly alt pulled down by the late Duke of Bridgc- 
w’ater. Edward 1. spent his Cliristnins at Asheridge, uitlicr in the 
monastery or the noighbnuring castle of his cousin, Edmund, carl of 
Cornwall, son of llicliard, king of thu Itomans, a.p. 1200. He held a | 
{larliamcnt there at tho same time. There ore here a small chuivh, of 
decorated and {icriieiidiuiilar styles, a cha|)e] for Wesleyan MetlKKlista, | 
and a National school. Quaiuton, or Qminfon MaU^, 7 miles N.W. 
from Aylesbury: tho population of Quainton township in 1851 was 
854. The chiiivh is portly decorated and partly perpendicular. In 
tho chancel is a very showy altaivtomb m memory of R. Wiiiwood, Esq., 
1080; there ai% also some brnsHes in excellent preservation. The 
Baptists have a chapel here. There aro almshouses for six poor 
widows. Slovgh, one mile and a half from Eton; the town is situated 
partly in the parishes of Btoke Fogea and Upton : the population of 
Blough in 1841 was 1189; and in the Census returns for 1861 au 
increase of 1277 since 1841 in Upton {larish is attributed to the erec¬ 
tion of new buildinipi in the town of Slough and the neighbourhood. 
Since Slough has bccu made a flrst-closs station of the Great Western 
railway, the town has considerably increased. A new ohuroh has been 
built; and tho railway station and Ini^go railway hotel have oddoil 
much to appearance of tho place. Slough waa for many years tho 
residence of Sir William llerschel; it was here ho constructed his 
large reflecting triescope, and made most of his important discovcrica 
He died hero in 1822. Salt Hill, near Slough, was the scene of the 
celebrated ‘Eton Montem.' Steeple Claydon, 12 ntiles N.W. from 
Aylesbury, was at the Domesday Survey one of th9 most populous 
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piMos in Buekinghnmsliiie: in 18.51 tho population was 869. The 
^orch Is of tho decorated and perpendicular iieriods, with modem 
^nsepla. It contains a momiimiiit to General Sir Harry Calvert, by 
Chontrey. In the village is a Five school built and supported by Sir 
Harry Veriiey. Claydon House in a hiuidsciiue maiiKion, standing in a 
fine ^k. faote Pagta lies to the right of tlie road, lietween Colnbrook 
, and Maidenhead : tho {Kmulation in 1851 was 1.501., Tlie manor was 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth rcizeil by the crown for a debt. It 
waa the residence for a time of ‘ the gravn j,»jril Kivpi-r,’ Sir Christo¬ 
pher Hatton; and subsequently of Sir Edward Cuke, who in {gqI 
entertained Queen Elizabeth here, aud presented her with jewi-D to a 
considerable ninonnt. Tho park is adorned with a colosnal atatue of 
Sir Pldw.'ird (’uke; and adjoining the park is a large monmaent, 
erected to the memory of tlie poet Gray. The old miuior-}ioii.sr-, now 

pnll^ down, is the scene of Gray’s ‘ Long Stoiy,' and the churchyard 
of his well-known * Elegy.’ The poet spent much of his youth in thi“ 
village; and his remains lie in the cliurchyaid, under a tomb which 
be had erected over the remains of Ids mother and aunt. Stoke 
church and churchyard well answer to the description in Uray'.-t 
‘Eli'gy.’ At Stowe, near Buckingham, is tho mansion which until 
ivceiitly was^ the scat of the Duke of Buckingham. The gitiunJa were 
originally laid out in straight paths and avenues, and adorned with 
canals ami fountains. Subsequent iiiipmvcmeiits were made under 
the direntinn of Bridgman, Kent, and other artists and ainstcurs; and 
the Imaiities of Stowe were comnu-moroted by Pupi. and West, who 
sficut many festive hours witli the then owner, Lorcl Cubhiun. Tbu 
grounds when viewed from a distance appear like a va^t grove, inter- 
spersud with columns, obelisks, and towers. They arc adumed willi 
andirs, pavilions, temples, a rotunda, a livrmitagr, a grotb,. a liAc, and 
a bridge. The tcnipb-s arc adorned with busts, under wliirh are suit¬ 
able inscriptions. The house wraa originally built bv Peter Temple, Esq., 
in the reign of Klizabeili; it wss rebuilt by Sir Riclianl Tcm{>le, who 
died in 1697, and has been enlarged aud improved since. The wdiolc 
front extends 916 feet, tho central part 454 feirt. The costly and 
splendid contents of this mansion were two or tiiree years ago sold by 
auction ; tlie mansion itself is now unoccupied. Taplote, on tho banks 
of the Thames, nearly opposite to Maiaenhe.nd, population 7U4 in 
1851, may just be nientioncxl on account of Taplow t'oiirt, tho scat of 
the Karl of Orkney; and the former mansion of Clicfiicu House, 
destroyed by fire in 1795, and again about thivc years since : a uew 
mansion has Ikhmi built by Mr. Ikiny. This luiigiiiticent house n*ns 
begun by tlie witty and profligate Duke of Buckingh.’im, aud was for 
Hotiu* time the residence of Frederick Priiuv of Wales, fathi-r of 
Gcoi-gc HI. Cliefden is now the firopert}' of the Duke of Suthcr'.aud. 
The ohiirch is a modera brick edifice. On tl.o Thames at Tajilow is 
a lui^ paper-mill. Waddfadon, 54 miles W.N.W. from Ayb-sl>iiry on 
the rond to Bicester : parish population 1429 in 1851. The clnirch is 
very interesting; it coutiuiis examples of every ^tyle of areliitectiiiv 
from Norman to perpendicular. There aiv chajiels for WcsK-yaii 
Methodists and Baptists, and a British school. Among other j-arnoiiinl 
charities ore almshouses fur six poor widows, and a fund for distribr- 
tion among needy {mrisliionci'S. I’udtrwood, near Oliicy, was 

for some years the residence of the {Had- Cou|>er: niid some of his 
descriptions of rural scenciy were drawn from nature in bis w.-ilks 
round this place. The ohuruli is of early English and perj'-etulienlnr 
stylus. There aiv a Roman Catholic ohapel and schools in the 
{Hirish : the populntinii in 1851 was 405. ‘Wkltclturrli, 41. inib-s fniiii 
Aylesbury: {lojmlntioii 915 in 1851. The ehurcb is ehierty early 
English. The Wesleyan ami Primitive Methodists have places of 
wnrslu|). Creslow mauor-bouse in this parish is n piotuivsque example 
of a manorial residence of tho 16th century. I15 Jrcctoe, 4 luib s from 
Stony Stratford, has grown into importance from having been made 
the central station of the Nurtb-Wostern railway. The {wpulatioii of 
IVoIvertun in 1851 was 2070. being an increase of 1658 since ISSl. 
In the village or town are a church, a Wesleyan chapel, a sphool-room. 
a lecture and iicws-room; beaidcs extensive gas-works, and worksho|is 
for tho repairing of tlio loeomotivi's and carriages belonging to the 
railway company. Most of tho inhabitants aiv de|iendent on the 
Nurtb-Westem Railway Company. The houses tlioiigh small arc 
generally convenient, and there lux* several plots of ground let out at 
a very low rent by the company for workmen’s gardens. The new 
cLitreh is in ‘ the railway town,' as it is sometimes called, close by the 
station. The nhl ebiirt'h is at sunie little distance from it, by the old 
hamlet of Wolvorton. Wj/rardiahury, or Wrayabury, on the*Thames, 
3 miles N.W. from Stuines : population 701 in 1851. In this parish 
was a Benedictine nuimety founded in the reign of Henry IT. In tho 
grounds of Aiikerwyke House ia a celebrat-^ yew-tn’c which over¬ 
shadows a circle of 207 feet in circnmfe-ence. It is believed to be 
older than the time when King John signed tho Mngna Charts on 
Runnimedc, on tho opposite side of the river. Magna Chnrta Island 
lies junt off Wyrardiabiiry to which pariahjt heloiigs. Wyranlisbury 
chiireh is a very handsome village church ; it has recently been well 
restored. There is a station hero ot the Wiiidst -and Staines raiin.'iv. 

Dieiaioua/or Evelraiaatical and Legal purjioaia .—Of the 261 piiri-'his 
79 are viearages, and 29 curacies or donatives. The county is f.-r the 
most part in the diocese of Oxford, and in the archileacourr of Buek- 
iugha^ The several pariahes of tho county are diviiled aiiiong the 
seven rural deaneries of Buokiugkam, Bnnihwni, Muresh-y. Nowimrt, 
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Waddawlon, Wandoror, and Wyoombe. Tha oouaty u divided by tbe 
Poor-Law CommiHsiooon into aermi Uniou: Amerabam, AylaaDury, 
Buokingham, Eton, Eewport-Pagnoll, Winalow, and Wyoombe. Thoao 
Poor-Law Unions iiu9lu« 192 parishea and townships, witli an area of 
S86,09d acres, and a population in 18S1 of 143,947; bnt the boun- 
tlarios of the Unions are not strietly ooequal with those of tiie county. 
Bndcinghamshire is in the Norfolk oirouit. The Lent and summer 
assises and the quarter sessions for the county are held at Aylesbury, 
whore also is the county jaiL Cionnty courto are held at Ayleebuty, 
Buckingham, Newport-Pagnell, and Higli Wycombe. The county 
returns three members to the Imperial Parliament, one having been 
added by the Reform BiU. Aylesbuiy is the chief place of the county 
election. Two members are returned for the hundred of Aylesbury 
(the right of voti^ for the borough of Aylesbury having been thrown 
open to the frowolders of the hundred), and two each for the 
boroughs of Buokingham, High Wyoombe, and Marlow. 

VivU llittorg and AntiquUitt. —Camden and mort other ontiquarita 
have deluded Backinghamshiro, and probably witii good reason, in 
the territory of tlie Catyeuchlani or CatuellauL lURiTAHNrA.] When 
the Homans, under the command of Aulus Plantius, in the time of 
the emperor Claudius, seriously undertook the conquest of Britain, 
it has been considered by some that Buckinghamshire was the scat of 
conflict, and that in a battle within its borders, Togodumnus, one of 
the British chieftains, was slain. It is mure Ulmly however that the 
death of Togodumnus occurred in the nianhos of Essex, near the 
mouth of the Thames. When South Britain was subdued by tbu 
HomauH and divided into provinces, Buukingliamshire was included 
in Flavia Ctesariensis. Several of iiio ancient British and Huiuaii 
roads crossed this county. Tho Wat ling Street coincides with the 
parliamentary and mail-coach roed to Holyhead in that port of it 
which runa from Brickhill to Stouy Stratford through this county. 
The Ikeuing, Ikenold, or Ickuield Street runs along the edge of the 
Chiltern Hills, and a road runs nearly parallel to it under the hills, 
called by the country people ‘the Lower Ackuell Way.' 'I'he 
Akeraaii Street crossed this county also, but its direction is uncei-tain. 
Of Itoman stations some notiee luis boon already taken. The Magio- 
vinium of Antoninus was probably at Fenny Stmtfoi-d; Toctodoruni, 
which Camden Axes at Stony Stratford, and Pontes, which ho fixes at 
Colubrook, are placed by more modem antiquaries at stations beyond 
tho limits of Buckiughwshire; namely, LiMtoduriim, at Towcostor 
in Northamptonshire, and Poutos, at Staines in Middlesex. There 
ore several ancient comps or earth-works in tho county, chiefly near 
Hic edge of the Chiltems or tho course of the Thames. There is an 
earth-work at Elleaborough, on the ridge of tho Chiltems, in one 
comer of which is a high circular mouml or keep 80 paces in circum¬ 
ference, called Castle Hill, nr Kimble Castle. The name of the 
adjacent villages of (Orent and Littlcj was written in auciant 

records Kyuebul or CMnobeL 

In the civil wars in the reigns of Stephen and John, Buukinghamdiire 
was the scene of contest, but not of any marked event. Uaiislopo 
Castle, near Stony Stratford, held for the barons a^inst Jolm by its 
owner, wivh taken by the kiitg’s favourite, Fulk de Brent, a.u. 1216 or 
1217. In the great civil war between Charles I. and his Parliament, 
tho village of Brill was ganisoned by the king- Upon this garrison 
the parliiunentaiy forces under Hampden made some unsucoossfid 
attempts. Aylesbury seems at this time to have been held by the 
Parliatneui. In 1G43 the Parliamentarians under tho Earl of Essex 
were quartered at difTereiit places in tho county. Prince Kuport 
attacked by surprise their quarters at Wyoombe and another p^o, 
and took miveral prisoners. The opposite jNvrty i>ursued him m his 
retresit at Oxford; and it was in a skirmish wluch took place on this 
occasion that Hamptlon received his doath-wouncL In 1044 tho king 
had luB hcad-cpiortcrs at Buckingluua. In tho same year Borstall 
House in this euimty, “reputed a strong place,’’ says LoM Clarendon, 
was abandoned by the Royalist party, who thought it right to with¬ 
draw those garrisons which were too for distant from Oxford. 

Buckingham is not by any means rich in autiqiiitios. Of the 
baronial castles of the feudal age there are scarcely any remains; some 
earth-works alone servo to mai'k the sites of those at Lavendon, near 
Olu^, and Whitoliurch, between Aylesbury and Buckingham, and of 
Hanslupc Castle, Castletiiotpo, near Stony Stratford. 'I'he reiiuuus of 
the buildings belonging to the various religious ostablislimcnts arc but 
scanty. Thera are SfJtne very small renuuns of Burnham Abliey, anil 
Modmenham Abbey. Of Missendeu Abbey, part of the cloisters 
remain, having groined arches resting on pillars, with enriched ciuiitals 
in tho Norman style. There ora more considerable remains of Ifotley 
Abbey, which is now converted into a farm-house. Tho biiildii^ 
occupy thrao sides of a quadrangle. Ou the south side is the hall, 
68 feet long by 24 feet (nearly) wide, now used as a bora: tho style 
of this bnu^ng appears to bo the early English. On the west side 
are the bmldings of the flum-bonw, in the later English style; some 
port was nrobably built uter tho dissolution. Port of the monosteiy 
of Murseley (or St. Moigorot), in tho parish of Ivinghoe, is yet 
standing; 

Of the churches of mo'ly date, Stewkloy, between Winslow and 
Leighton Buzzard (BeiHordshira), is a good Niumiui structure with 
much of the cimuotcristic Norman carving. Tho jiorch ou the south 
side^ and tho pinnacles of the short square tower, which is between 
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the nave and ohonoel, have been added since its ereotion. Other 
examples of the Norman period oeour at Honslope; Leokhompsteoii; 
Wing; High Wyoombe; Stenton Bury near ntmiy Stmtfora; the 
deserted churoh of Upton, uesr Colubrook; Water Stratford, near 
Ingham ; oud Diutoi^ noor Aylesbury: a few other ohurohes have 
some portions ^ Norman orohiteoture. Of tiie early English style the 
avampliMi are more abundant. Chetwode church, near Buckingham, 
formerly toe church of the priory of Austin Onnon^may be oonsiderail 
ss coeval with the foundation of the priory, A.n. 1244. This ohiircli 
some of toe most ancient and elegant specimens of stained 
glass to be found in toe kingdom. Lillingstone Dsyrell, and Cold 
Btadfleld ora also excellent examples of this style. Many of tli 
churches Imve portions of early English woih. In exainples of tlio 
decorated style the upper part of the oouuty is very rich. Clifts,n 
Beynos, Emberton, Ofuoy, and Grei^ Horwood ore excellent sprciincns 
of toe style; in toe lower part Chosham Hois, and the south aisto 
of North Monton, are tlie best examples. Uf )>eiq>endieular ohiirchos 
ramoining toe brat ore Maids Morton and Willesiluu, portions of Xurtli 
Crawltqr, mid tho chancel of North Marstou; the tower of Mniils 
Morton has interaating features; the chapel of Eton College also hius 
some very good portions. 

In 1851 there were four savings banks in the county, at Aylesbur}’, 
Buckingham, Newport Pagnell, and High Wycombe. The amount 
owing to depositors ou November 20to 1851 was 183,089/. 3s. 

BUCKLANO. [DkvoxshihkJ 

BUCKOWINF,. [BiKowiNA.^ 

BUDA, BUDIN, or OFEN, a city on the right Ivuik of the Uanuls-, 
in toe Hungarian county of Pestb, is united with the city uf j’osth, 
which lies on the left bank of tiiat river, by a bridge of bonto about 
3800 feet in length, and by a chain bridTO recently erected by an 
English engineer. The two towns (called coujointly Budo-Pepth) 
constitute the metropolis of Hiiugaiy and scat of government, liiiiia 
ia 130 miles in a straight line but above ISO uiiles by railway through 
Pressbuii; and Waitj»n B.E. from Vienna. It is built reuiid the 
Schlossbcrg in tlie midst of a mountainous and piotiireat|uo countiy. 
It is about nine miles in circuit, and isontaius about 33,(i00 iiiha- 
bitunts. The central mut of Buda is called toe FortresM: it rises on 
all sides round the ocolivitics of the Sclilossbci^, and is incluseil at its 
foot by walls and bastions; thence it spreoils out into five Buburb.-!. 
To toe south of toe town there ia a lofty eminence called the Blouk.i- 
berg, on the summit of which an obserratury is built. Thu Furtrass, 
which occupies about a twelfth part of the entire area of Buda, is Jiiid 
out on a regular plan, and contains baiidsomo buildings ami spacious 
squares. The most remarkable buildinjpi are too royal palace, a vast 
structure fronting Ute river in which the l^atine, or viceroy, of llnii- 
gary resided; tho Church uf tlio AssumjAion; too garrison clitireh ; 
tile hoiiso of assembly for toe states; thoaieenal; the town-hall; and 
the several buildings for the various departments of the business of 
toe state. Buda contains alto^her twelve Homan Catholic cliiiichci. 
several monasteries, one Xlrcok church, and a synagogue. It possussc 
a royal gymnasium, a Homan Catholic high school, several libraries, 
a school of desi^, several other educational establishments, a theatre, 
and many charitable institutions. The oltoorvatory, which stands in 
47“ 29' 12" N. lat., 19" 2' 45" E. long., is supplied with tho finest 
instruments and apjiaratus. The isle of Marguerite which is laid out 
us a garden, and the sulphurous wnrui-batos in various ports of tho 
suburbs, ore particularly deserving of mention. From one of the hot 
sulphur springH, which marks 117]|[“ on Fidircuheit's thermometer, tho 
German name Ofon (oven) is derived. Buda is the Hungarian « ud 
Bndin the Hlavonic name of the town. 

Buda munufactures a litUo silk and velvet, lo.athcr, aomo cottoua, 
and woollens. It possoaaes also a cannon-foundry, oopper-foundrieH, 
a giinpowder-ttianufactoiy, a silk spinning-mill, an extensive type- 
foundry, mid a tobocco-manufaotory. The trade of the town princi¬ 
pally oonaiata in tho wines produced by the vineyards in the environs, 
to toe annual amount of about 4,500,000 gallona This wine, which 
resembles Bmgundy and is well known uu^ .the naniB of ‘ Ofencr- 
Weiu,' dimes fnim^ the extensive vineyards belonging to the town 
itself, whioh ora said to cover an area of seventy square inilea 

From some remains of onoiont buildings found at Alt-Ofen (a largo 
market-town of 800(1 inhabitonta idose to Buda), it has been inferred 
t^t a Roman town ouco oecupied the spot, the name of which ia 
given as Aquinoum or Bioombrium. Tho aito is probably ancient^ 
but too first beginning of the town of Buda was too erection of a 
fortress on the Bchlossberg in A.D. 1240. King Stephen and some others 
of the Hungarian kings occasionally resided in Buda. It was 
in 1526 by Sulymon the Magnificent and retaken the following year 
by Ferdinand of Bohemia. Solyman aguiu took it in 1529, and it 
remained in the hands of tho Turks tiU 1686 when it was by 
the Duke of Lomino who blew up toe oastla This was subsequently 
rebuilt by Maria Theresa. During the iusurreution whioh followed 
toe murder of the Imperial Commissioner Count Lamboxg on the 
bridge of Budo-Pnto (Sept. 28,1848), Buda os weU os Pesth auffbreil 
muto from the violence of oivU war. Tho palace of the Palatine, the 
Vienna gate of the town, with the bastions and parapets of toe fortress, 
were all but demolished during the bomhomment of the city by 
Obigey on the 17to, ISth, and 20to of May 1849. On the 20to the 
city was Btoiikod in consequence of the trcadiery of an Italian 
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regiment in the garrixon. Qoneral Honai, whom heroic defence of tiie 
cUjr ia mippuaeil to have eavod Vienna from being attacked by the 
Hungariaiu, cUod of hie wounda on the night of the 21st A cast-iron 
monument 66 feet high and 90 feet in oirvuinfennce, orcotod in 
honour of the ^nend and hie oompniiiona in anna, was uncovered in 
the praaence of the emperor Francis Joseph in July 1862. The 
monument roproaenta a dying warrior crowned wiUi laurel by an 
angel; above him is a dotne^ ruumi which on dolh»te columns are 
figures of Faith, Tnith, Iteltgion, Mogmuiimity, and Devotion. The 
tablets on the ifidus contain the names of Uiose who fell in defence of 
the city. The fortifications of Buda liavo been recently all thoroughly 
lopaired. 

BUDATOON. [DAnKiM.Y.l 
BUDIHSIN. fBAUTSKM.] 

BUDLEIGH, EABT. fUavoNsmiiit.] 

BUDWKIH, the capital of the circle of Budweis in the Honth of 
Bohemia, ia situated on the Moldau, 75 miles H. from Prague, lUO 
miles N.W. from Viciiiii^ in 48” 69' N. lat, 14" 28' E. long., nmi liiis 
about 9000 inhabitants. It ia a well and rcgultu'ly built town, ami is 
INirtiolI^ fortifiwl. Budweis includes throe suburbs; is the seat of a 
bishopric; and has nhandsome mtlihaiis, or town-hall, cathedral, seven 
chiircnes, one monastery, a gymnasium, a pbilosophicoi academy, and 
diocesan and theologicid seminary. The markets for horses an4l 
grain are iiuiKirtaut: the m.'inufacturcsconsistof broadcloth, damasks, 
muslin, saltpetre, Ac. By tnciuis of the Mold.'iu, whicli is navigable 
down to I'mgiic, and the Kibe, ami by tlio horse-railway that connects 
the town witli Lins on the Danube and Giniindeii on tins Tiauen-sce, 
in the archduchy of Austria, Budweis ia a place of cxinsidorablu 
transit for sidt from tho Side Kammergut, ami for other morchaitdisu. 
The district aiviund Budweis up to the source of tho Moldau belongs | 
chieily to the princely house of Schwarzonburg, one of whose ancient | 
seats, tho Bchtoss Fraitenlierg, a feudal fortress, stands in tho nnigh- | 
boiirhood of a imiguificeiit gothic castle lately erected; around the : 
Schluss is a vast piwk well sbicked with wild boars. 

BBDVVOUTII, UllKAT. [Cuisbiiih>:.J | 

BHEXOS AVllKiS, tho largest, most popiilons, and soullierninost 
of tlie feileml pruvincus of tho Argentine Confederation, South 
America, extends from tlie Ilio Negro on the south, alioiit 41" 8. hit., 
to a line which, alKuit S. hit., divlilcs it nu the north from tlie 
proviiiciM of SaiiLii hV, Siin Luis, aiid Meiido/ii. On the west it 
nominally extends to the Itio Diauieute, or even to tho Andos, but 
this western part of tho province is still only occupied by tlie native 
Indians. On tlie cost luid south-east it has a coiist-liiie along the j 
Klu La Plata ami the Atlantic of upwaivis of (iiiO miles. Thu siirfnco j 
is nuiglily estiiii.-itwl at 2(>0,(M>0 sa^uarc miles : the population probably ! 
docs not exceed 25(i,0(i0. 

The ctinst-liiie, siirfoiH*, and geology of this province have been 
sufficiently described under Aiii.RxrixG Cuxfkdfk.vt[ux. Tho only 
harbours along the exteusivo line of coast suitable fur large vesstds, 
those of Buenos Ayres city, which is a very bsul one, suid Pori 
Belgraiio in Bahia Blomai, near the stiutliorn oxlreiiiity of the province, 
vhich is an excellent one. Almost tho entire province is a level plain; 
the only exceptions being the uiiucoupieil westniii districts, which aro 
hilly, mill the liiernis del Viiulcuu iiiul Vontana, and coiiuectefl muges, 
which tiaverse tliesoutheni ilistricts. A large portion of the province 
is fit for ngricnltnre; bub though a gixal deal of com is raised, tho 
attention of the inhabitants is chiefly given hi the rearing of cattle. | 
The (leusniitry arc generally averse to the ciiltivatitni «f tho soil, b 
muuliuiiical work, to fishing and naviipitiuii, or. iiidtHsI, any settltnl 
labour. Their employments are mostly coiifiiiod to tho tending of 
cattle and horses, or such c.alliugs os cxiii Ik> pursued on horselMick. 
'Phey live in laiichos, nr huts, wliitsh aro built of stakes, filltal in with 
mud and covered ivith Uuiteh, and consist of a sleeping apartoeiit 
and a' cook-house.* Tlieir food oonsists of beef and an infusion of 
matd. Tho catllo fiiriiis, ‘ Estancins’, are many of them of liiigo size; 
some of the most exteusivo and complete of these establishniciits aro 
the property of British subjects, a otoiI proportion of tho labourers 
being iiativea of Ireland. It is estimated that there are 12,000,00(1 
hood of cattle iii the province. Great attention has been pidd within 
the last few yean to the breeding of tdiocp, which thrive remarkably 
in this climate. The old breeds were very inferior animals, but they 
have boeu greatly iiupnivod, mtuiily through the skill and cuterprisu 
of throe or four English shoop-fiinuers. 'I'ho number of sheep now 
in the province is estiiuated at 6,000,000, of which a third ore of the 
improverl breed. There are in the province several ‘ Htiladoros,* or v.-i8t 
ostablishmciits at which tho cattle are slaughtered, the flesh s.-ilted 
and drieil, or boiled down for tallow, and the skins prepared for 
ox|}ortatiuii; some of tho vats at these ' SaUuleros’ will contain the 
mwMuiMii of 250 oxen. Very large quantities uf horses are kept on the 
pKbi s in a semi-wild state. In 1851 the exports from Buenos Ayres 
nipnQtii^l in value to 2,126,7061.; the value of the hides exported 
being 1,300,5701., of tallow, 240,800/., of wool, 219,200/. The itiiporls 
in 1861 amounted to 2,110,000/.; of which the imports from Great 
Britain, chiefly of cotton and woollen goods, silks, hnnlware, iron, 
cutlery, and guuus amounted to about 900,000/.; from Prance, chiefly 
of wines, fine cloths, silks, laces, gloves, and fancy articles, to about 
500,0001.; and from tho United States, chiefly of spirits, provisions. 
Coarse eloths, soap, nud caudles, to about 200,000/. There is also a 
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ywy l«e^ coastiug trade in fruits, Ac., brought down to tiio market at 
liueniM Ayres, lu vesscU mnsfrncUnl fm- the service^ and chiefiy tho 
property of Italians and Fronclitnoii. As Buenos Ayres alone of tho 
provinces of the Argenliiio Cotiffilcratiun has a coast-lino, and 
wnseipientljir was tlins brought into couiicetioii with foreign nations, 
me proymctal pivenimcnt, though not by exprciis armiigemont, from 
t!li6 lirat Giin*icci on llio IaUhhicm of llitj Coufi!tflorRt]oti witli fovoitfii 
powers. It also sought to assume to itself tli» Titunoi«oly of So 
external coniinerco, by strh y clesiiig the navigation of the Ptmuiii 
to foreign vessels. Tho uodcavoiir b> inaiiituin tliis political and 
comtneroial supremoev has led to proirvicted wars with foreign iKiwers, 
os well as with the other province^ as has been already notici.d in om- 
account of tho Abukxtixb CosrrJSDKH.tTio.T. It is therefoi.: only 
necoHsory to add here that tlie state of siege, which in that article Bi icuos 
Ayres was said to be enduring, has siueo been raised, and ci}miiier<-ial 
relations have been resumed; that a treaty has been agreed upon 
between General Urquiza, as prroident of tho Argentine (’onfeder.ition, 
and tho governments of Great Britain, France, and the United >Stato.4, 
for the opening of the I'aranJ and Urugu-iy, .and establishing u 
protectorate over tho island of Martin Garcia, which comniamis tho 
entrances of these rivers; and that Buenos Ayres has published n 
formal iirutest oildrcssed to “ all European governments,” against th:it 
or any such treaty. The differences Mtween Buenos ilyres and the 
other provinces n^maiu of course still unsettled. The tenacity with 
whiuh Buenos Ayres clings to its commercial policy is easy t^i lie uuder- 
stotsl, when it is stated that nearly tho whole of tho reveiine iviiuinsl 
for carrying on its g'lverniaeiit, ami meeting the. deunuids of its 
creditoi-s, is obtained from its custom-duties; and that while the 
Parand remained clnscd to fureigu vessels, the entire import and 
export trado of tlie riverine itroviuces, as well as the interior, ha>l to 
be su]iplied through the port of Buenos Ayres. Accordiug to the 
coustitntion, the executive consists of a governor, or captain-gcner.d, 
os he is styled, aided by a council of ministers appointevl by him.self. 
Hu is responsible to the jniitn, or legislative assembly, by wlioiit 
he is elected. The juiitii itself consists of 44 deimties, ouc-hulf of 
w’hum lire anmially renewed by the people. 

There ore few tou’ns of any importance in this province except the 
ciipitiil Bi;kxo.i AtR£S. T!io next hugest city ia that of .Sa« 
de lui J rroyts, which is well situated on high ground on the Parana, 
about 190 miles from Buenos Ayres, and h:is about 800(( inhabitant.^. 
Thu tiiwii covers a considerable space, in iMnsetiuence of the better 
honsca having laigo fruit ganieiia .attached. Tlie ativets, whiuh are 
built at right aiigle.*, have brick foot-ways. Tlie church in the great 
s(|iian‘ has a large womli-n cross opposite to its entrance. Near it are 
tho barracks. Tliero tu's .schools f«»r boys and girls. Tho town has 
a good deal of tinde; and has Issen steadily improving for some years. 
San Pedro, jiopulation about lOOO, is nnotln r of the towns on the 
Poraiiil, which appeara capable of carrying ou a coushUrahle traile. 
Tandil ia a siiuilt place, situated at the foot of a'range «if rocky hills, 
about 210 inilea 8. by W. from Buetioa Ayres, which serves as a fort 
against tlie Indians, ami to supply the wants of the snm>uudiiig 
country. Ghnamauu, aliout 9(1 miles S.!'. from Buenos Ayres, adjoin¬ 
ing the hugest lake uf the same name, was once a place of some timie, 
ami contained upwards of 4000 iuhnbitouts, but became greatly 
rodneed during the late rivil wars. It has a larje but now partly 
ruinuiw uluirch, nud several stores and shops kept by Enropcaus. 

(Sir Wo«»dbiii« Parish, Baeuot .4yia#,’ new editimi; MiteCanu; 
Oeratoecker, Ac.l 

BGENOB AYllES, the cajdtul of the province of Buenos Ayres, 
and the chief city of the Aigentinc Confederation, in South America, 
is situated in 34'* 36' 29'' S. l.-it., 58" lo' 11" \V. lung., ou the soutli 
bank of the up]>t!r part of tho wide afstuary uf the La Plata Uiver, 
about 150 miles from the place whera it enters the se.a. The popula¬ 
tion of the city in 1825 was 81,136, it is now estiuiato l at about 
120,000. 

Tho La Plato at Buenos Ayres is about 36 miles wide, so that 
Colonio, a small phu-e on the opposite bank, i.s ••iily visible from the 
mure clevateil places in the town, and then only in very' clear weather. 
Though the icstuary has u considerable depth in the middle, it grows 
so shallow towanis its south bank, tliat large vessels are obligeil to 
remain in the outer roads, about seven miles from tiro shore ; small 
vessels enter the iiiiier roads, called 'lielizas,* where they are still two 
miles from tho town. The beach itself is extremely sliallow*; even 
boats cannot approach nearer than from 50 yards to a quarter of a 
mile, aeconling to the state of tho tine, and persons as well os good.« 
aro landed In rudely cnaistructed carts drawn by oxen. When it blows 
fresh the surf on the lieucli ia very heavy, and often causes Ioni of life. 

Tlie city stoiuls on a high bonk for awut two miles along tin rivei*. 
and has a hamisuiuo appearance at a distance. Between the city ami 
water's edge is a space of considerable width, rarely covered by 
th« tides, cm which General Rosas, in 1847, commenced the eonstnie- 
tion of a great sea-wall, W'hicli was intcuided to stretch northwaril 
from the fort tlie whole length of the city, ui..l to In* plimted witli 
tnn*s, so IIS to form a grand esplanade. Though ityc'i"ains .at present 
unfinished, it still forms a favourite promenade. Un the iH'aeti, .iboiit 
the centre uf the line of houses, is the fort or castle, the walls of wUk-h 
extend to the water’s edge, and aro muniiteil with-oiunion. B'! build¬ 
ings aro npproiiriatcd to public offices, nud the ri si«lentv of (he 
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liresidciil of tlso n i'uHii’. About a mile lower iIotrti llu« high bank 
indileiily tiirna ininiul, leaving a vast level plain along the ahoiv, 
trovemed by n little atrt'am, which innk«*B a gooil harbour for auiall 
cmft, ib< mouth fonuing a kiud of circular baaiii. 

Itehind the caatlu id the I’laza do la"Vittoiia, a givat w|iinre, which 
oreii]>iei» n conaidemblo apace; it ia divided into two {virta by .a Jong 
and low edifice, which served na a kind of bazaar, and haa a cnrriilor 
along tho wholo length of each aide, wliic-h is« uimhI aa a shelter fi»r the 
market people. Dne aide is occnpici* b<» a inaricct. The opposite siile, 
which is much larger, is a kind of ‘place «rarinoi*,' and containa a 
very tin© edifice, called the ' calrildo,^ or town-house, in wliich tho 
courts of justice hold tWir sciwions, and the city council, or cahildo, 
mcots. Near the centja? of the septare is a neat pyramid, with an 
emblematic ligum at e.*ich comer, einotcd in commemorotion of tho 
llevtdutioii, by which the country was ft'eeil fivm tho dominion of 
Spain. 

There are in the city fifteen churches, of which tho principnl is tho 
cathedral, which of itself covers almost a whole «inare. The firont is 
a moilcm portico of 12 OoHiithi.m columns. It is minnounted with a 
lai‘Ec and loflv dome. ITio interior is very splendid. Son Domiiigtt, 
S-m XTerced, i^un Fnincisco, and the Uocolcta are nil large ami band- 

gomo buildings, but of a aomewbat gloomy nod uegleotM aspect In 
til© time of tho Spaniards these churches were ornament^ with a 
profusion of gold and silvor, but tiie revolutionary wars have drained 
them of their wealth. For the uso of British subjects, who are very 
numerouB, a dmroh was erected some yearn back, at a coat of about 
4000L, half ai which was eonteibuied ^ the British government; it is 
oapable of holding about 600 persons, and the servieo ia conducted 
aooordini^ to the ntea of the Cmurch of England. The Scotch, who 
number in the dty and suburbs about 1000, have a Presbyterian 
diapcl vhidi holds about 400 persons. A Methodist chapel was 
erected in 1842, ot a coat of 2250/., which ia used by all seotions of 
British Dissantera. The Germans number about 800; the Protestant 
portion of them have a chapel in connection wiUi the Evangelical 
Church of Prussia. In connecHon with all these Protestant places of 
worship are schools for tho children of both sexes. For a long time 
these were flourishing establishments, but by a series of measuivis, 
oommenciug in 1844, the government has placed them under such 
severe restrictions, including a very oppressive degm of police 
snrveillanoe, that their efficiency has bron seriously irapaireci, and 
their existence continually iinjicnllcd. A Protestant'cemetery has a 
neat gothin chapel. Tliero ore general hospitals for the sick, nr.d 
numerous benevolent institutions, supported by both Roman Catholics 
anil Protestants. 

The slreets of tho city are at regular intervals, and arc open at right 
angles to tho river, with a rather steep ascent from the shora They 
are straight and regular; a few of them nearilie piazza are jtaved, but 
the greater p.art nro uujiaved and very dirty. Besides the Alamed.a, 
or public walk on the beach, there are also public pioasiire-grounds, 
lately opened at a shoit distance Aum the city. 

In the nci^hboiirliooil of the plaza there arc many houses of two 
stories, but towards tho outskirts tho houses have only one story. 
The most noticeahlo of the oomiiicreial buildings oi'e the * boroccKts,’ 
or wiure-lionses, which are very extensive establislunents, well pruvidtsl 
with hydraulic presses, Ac., but the buildings themselvus aro little 
IwttiT thaii long sbeds. Thougb the trade of the city is very non- 
sidomble, the streets have a dull and listless appearance, especially to 
one accustomed to the bnstio and activity of an English uomincrciiil 
town. Tho extent of tho comtnerco and its chan oter ant sufficiently 
iiidiiMitcd under Ahck.vtixk Coxrr.DKnATios and Buenos Atuks, 
(Province of). Hotels, boarding-honscs, and storcss ai-e numerous; 
several of them are kept by English and Americans. 

In tlic vicinity of the city are miuiy extensive shceii farms imd 
Baladeros, and a largo establishment for the preiauution of preserved 
meats. 

No other town of South A mcrica has so many institutions for tho 
promotion of science. Tho uiiivcnBity is attended by about 4.00 
students, and possesses a library of abmit 20,000 volumes. Thero are 
also a collection of objocts of natural histoiy, an obsorvatoiy, a sepa¬ 
rate mIiooI of mathematics; a public school, a school for painting and 
drowing; a literary society for tho promotion of iiatnral philosophy 
and inatUciiiiatics, on academy of medicine, and another of jurispru¬ 
dence, a normal school for iniitnal instruction, a natrintic union for 
the promotion of agriculture, besides some charitablo societies. Hcvcral 
newspapen are pultliidiod in the town. 

Tho majority of tho inhabiteuts are tho descendants of SpaniaKis, 
who have scttlerl in tho conntrj* during tlie last three centuries. The 
nuinl>er of free negroes or slaves is small; that of native Indians is 
greater; tlicy compose the larger part of the lower dassos, and 
speak only Spanish, having entirely I'urgotteii tho language of their 
ancestors. 

The town was fouiulerl by tho .Spaniards in 1585, but in 1589, 
•'oing obligiri by the neighbouring Indians to abandon it, they retinsd 
to Assumption, on the fWgimy. When the Spatiiards wore firmly 
settled in tho country they rebuilt the town in 1580, and since that 
time it olwim has been increasing, though slowly. Tho climate is 
healthy, as rai name Buenos Ayres (good air) implies, on appdlation 
which was bestowed on it by its founder Mendoza. 


* lirKKAl.G, i'nitoii States, the chief town of I ii' County. Slati-r.| 
New York, is sitimted at tlie lieiul of Niagiira llivor, iiciir its ri.'l,' 
bank, in 4*2 .'i.T Js’. lat., 7S’ hit' \V. long., •listiim :f2S niih t W. fi..i„ 
Albany by railway, and !U5-I miles by canal. Tin 111111111:11 ixii of (||,. 
eity of Uulfiilrt iii lSlil was 1.508; in IS‘25 it w."- .'•Ilti; in |s:t(i ;• 
was 8(i.58 ; in 1810 the iiuiiil)i*r of iii]iiibitaiit.s wn in l.8,',ii j| 

was 42,'260. The rapid incroase of the town iiiaA Is* a;.< i-ilii il (o i!„. 
eii-oiiiiistuiKK of till! Erie t'liiial eoinieeting tin iliiil''i>M Itivoi- nt. 
Albany with Lake Erie having it.s teiminiition at liiis porl.. 

Tho jcstnary of BuUhh) Cn'ek,oii tlio riglit haul, of wliieli tlu« 
is situated, and wliicli iiero falla into Lake Erie, couHtitnles the ciuii 
tnodions and Biifc harlumr of llntlalo. Niagara Ri\or is the ehaniicl 
j of comuinnication between bakes Erie and Ontario. Ilnflalo stand.. 

on elcvateil ground, vonimandiiig varunl and pieiiiivsiiiut vivw.i 
I laud and lake scenen*. The town is snrruiiiuled on three sides 1.; 

' a fine dlurial plain, ^le houses are well built, nu>1 aro luningtai 
numerous broad and regiihirly laid-out streets and three liomlsnino 
piiblio squares. The streets are lightcil with gas. There is a good 
sni>ply of water. Tho chnrche^ which Iwloiig to about twelve dif¬ 
ferent denominations, ore about forty in miiab«*r._ "The Romim 
Catholic cailuHlral is tho most striking of tho eacK-siiiKticnl utUflet-s. 
Besides a full supply of common schools, which nro open to «1] 
children, there are numerous educational suminariof of a liigher class. 
Buffalo possesses a university, chartered in 1846, connected with which 
is a Mmieal schooL Tho Young Men’s Association is a kind of 
literary institute^ possessing a library of about 7000 volumes, a small 
mineruogicsl and zoologioid museum, and a good reanliug-room. Tho 
Gtermaa Young Hen’s Association is a similar institution with a 
library, chiefly oonsisting of woi4es in tho German lauguage. Fifteen 
newspapers are published in Buffiilo, including four daily )>apcni. 
There are mtmerous benevolent institutions in the eity, of which may 
be named tho Orphan Asylum, the City Hospitol, the Female Orphnii 
Asylum, the Hospital of the Sisters of Charity, and the Association 
for the Relief of the Poor. A cunsidemble trade is tawriod on at 
Buffalo. l.iarge quantities of wheat, Indian cum, flour, butter, &u., 
are imported. 

The number of travellers passing through Bnfliilo is nt all times 
very great; it forms the port whenco persons going to the iiorthci’n 
part of the western states first cnilmi'k upon tho hikes. Buffalo was 
attacked by the British in 1818, and so entirely dc-itruyed by fii\<, 
that of about 200 houses of which the place thou c'in.sisted only one 
escaped. The lapse of forty j-iaini has made a vast cluuige in iii'* 
nspeot of the town, which is now an important couiiiien'inl port, iiud 
tlie twelfth in amount of population of mo cities of the l-iiiteii States. 
'The railway commnniiiition possessed by the toim is abundant, re:it'h- 
ing to Albany, ti> New York, to Can.-idii, and in various diivotituis t<i 
the interior of tho country. The Grand Erie Canal, tlii! m.ain soiiifc 
, of the prosjicrity of Biiffiilo, was cutnincnced in 1817 and fiiiislifd in 
I 1825; it is 8(1.8 miles long, with a surfuco width of 40 fed. and ha 
j 84 locks. Thu cost of ^ coiiHtrnction was niKuil tiui niillions of 
dollars: large tolls nro received from the traffic carrioii along its watiT.'. 
Tn 1850 there were cnten.>d at the port 710 vi-sscis of 101,99'2 tons 
burden, and there cleared 748 vi- -sids of 103, .508 tons. Tlic iiiTivai < 
in the cna.'.tiiig-lrud« won* 35.58 vcsiiols of l,*2i'ifi,4S(» tou-«, and tin- 
clcarnnci fl 3.50'.l vosvsols of 1,203,907 tons. The value of tlic incrcliaii- 
dise carried along the Erie (-anal ninuanted to l»ctw«‘en ciglii iiml niiu* 
niillions of pounds sterling; the goods from Altwiny liy railw.ay 
amotiiited to about a million and a ninirtcr. 

KiTG UIVEK. fltoo.] 

BIKJKY, a district of Kriincc, fonnerly iiicliidcil in Biirgognc, is 
Vwuudcd S.H., S., and S.AV. by tbo BhOnc, wliieii here makes a con- 
sidcrablc bend. Bclloy was its cafiital. It now forms the arnuuliss.*- 
ment of Bollcy and Nautiia in the dupartment of Ain, iiiidcr whicli 
head the natiiro and iiruducts of the country oru noticed. Tlie towns 
of Gex, Naiitiia, and Scysacl were also iiriUigcy. Bugey furinerly 
was subject to tlio counts of Savoy, by W'hom it was codod to Eraiiee 
by the treaty of Lyon, a.d. 1601 . 

BUILTll, Ureckiinekshire, a iniirkct-town and tlio sent fif a Poor- 
Law Union in tho p:irisli and hundred of Biijltii, is sitimted on the 
right bank of the river Wye, in 52“ 9' N. Ink, .8“ 8' W. long.; distant 
14 miles N. from Brocktiock, and 173 iniics W. by N. from London. 
The population of tlm parish of Buillh, othera’ise Llanvnir-yn-Bunllt, 
in 1851 was 1158. Tlio living is a iicrpetunl curacy in the aroh- 
deoconiy of Brecon and dincuse of Sk Daviil's. Builth Poor-iiow 
Union contains 31 jiarislie.-i and townships, adtii an area of 142,720 
seres and a jiopiilatioii in 1851 of 8846. 

In tho 29th of Homy III. tho castle of Builth, a fortress of gnait 
strengtli and importance, was in tho jMtssession of Roger Murt.itner 
who was dispoHsesHod of it by Llewellyn jirinco of North Wales. 
Llewellyn was afterwants Imtraycfl by tlie garrison of tliis castle, 
whem tj the epithet of 'tniitern of Builth ’ was aiiixi*({ hy the Welsh 
to the townsmen. In the cai'ly part of Henry VJ’s roign tlio castlo 
was held by Edmund, the last hlortimer Karl of March, after whom 
it devolved on his brotlicr-in-1aw, RicliarH, enrl of (’ambridgo. It 
aftera'iirds became vested in tho crown, and baa since passed through 
various hands to tho Gwynne family. The castle occupied a height 
overlooking the river Wye. Tho only portion now existing is a small 
fimgmeut of the north wall. 





is:i lifJITKNZOUfi. 

'I'll., tiiwn of lliiiith . oiMiHtfi fihirlly of two which moot in an 

lUiKle. «««*i th«-i,.‘o fonii onu cYlumlhiii; alonjj the naul 

toiv:ii-<lH LlHiiilovury. Tin; .stn-ntH im* iiarinw ; tlie tfiwn ia irrcgnhirly 
liuilt. hut haviiiff man / viiilu nlil-liirtliioiiiMl housed it has a itoiiiuwhaL 
jiit-f.iiivHixUv ajUK'iii'iui- tliu Wyn is a hiinilwiino stone bridge 

of six Biajlifs, iTcctutl ill li lO at the joint <*x)ii‘nHti of tbo counties of 
Itndiior and ltn>vkno< i. The luirish dinrch, di-'diuatod to St. Mary, 
WHS witli III*! l•s■^•|>l■i'of the Uiwi-r, which is iincicut, ivlmiltiu 
,\ImuiI two niile.s son’ li from linillh is ii new cliurch for the parish of 
Llainlew-yr (Jwm. 'I lie llaptists, ludopeadents, ami Calrinistic aial 
Wesleyan Methudisi ■ have chi pels in Jhiilth. There is a Ki-ec acliool 
for 15*1 hoya and 12 girls. The inurkot-day is Monday. Fairs are held 
oil January 2ith, <»istoIicr 2nd, and Draenxbor (tth, for agricultural 
pnsliiuu and guiier.d wares. A county court is held in tliu town. 
About a mile from the town are minem siiriugi^ called Park Wells, 
which on account of tlieir medicinid (inalitics arc visited in sninmcr 
by invnlidH in considerable numbers. 'J'he river Wye and its tribu¬ 
taries eoiitain excclluuttruniand salmon, and Builth is much resorted 
to by anglers. The scenery around the town is very beaiitiful. 

(Jones, //tWoi-y of JlrteknuckAim Cliflb, UcoA- of tSonih Wale§: 
Land IVn Lire Jn, voL i., IFye.) 

BUITfiNZORCi. [Java.] 

BUJEIAH. [AxakBiB.] 

BUKOWIMA, sometimes written Buetowinr, formerly a sub¬ 
division of Austrian Oolicia, has been constitute a crownland of 
the Austrian empire by the Imperial Patent of December 31,1851. 
It Is bounded N. and N.W. by Galicia, B. and H. by MoldavU^ and 
S.W. by Transylvania. Its greatest length from the Dniester, which 
forms the noitliem boundary ^ ^ Moldavian frontier, is about 
95 miles; its greatest breadth from 'the juuction of the Rakitna with 
the Pruth on the eastern border to tho Cxeremoss on tlie west near 
48” N. let., 25° IS. long., is about 73 miles. Tho area, accordii^ to 
the inifieriiil cadastral returns of 1850, is 4014 Sipiare miles^ and the 
po^Iation, accordmg to tho census of 1850-1 was 380,820. 

The surface is almost outirely covered by high mouutiuu ranges, 
ofisets of tho Cnriiathiiui- chain. It belongs entirely to the bmn 
of tho Danube, with the exception of a narrow strip along 
the Dniester. A great number of riven take their rise in the Buko- 
wiiia, the hugest of which ore the Csureiuusx before mentioned, the 
iicreth, tho Suciuiwa (a feeder of the Sercth), luid the Moldawo. The 
Bistriexa, a feeder of tho Muldawn, crosses tho suuthcni angle of the 
Itukowiiia; and the PriiUi traverses the uortlteru district Along 


nt'LGARIA. 


I -.1.. •» siil/s fwsss Al • -a - ? .. WiUf 

I M the majiinty of •.vlii.m ,«v a.Hi. rcnts of tho Greek 

lasiiaijcofhiiistni^ mcludiiig tbe Icinl.iry <,f 13,000 siiiiare 

nnles; isishidic of hicojioli, 10,000 h.ji, are miles; pashalic of Widdin 
4500 sqiiare miles; ami a portion of th« pnshalic of Sophia 4500 
square miles. These divisions however lio not coincide with the flresent 
Turkish divuioas of Bulgarin, which are Widdin, ^’i(:h or Xissa and 
SilistrJ. W'o retain however tho old divisions in our maps. ’ 

Tho Dantibu runs with many windings, but in the gum-rul f.jiin of 
a bow, with the convex siile townrris Bulgaria, all along tho nnrtbom 
Imiindary to tho month of tho Screth, whence it turns to the ciistwenl 
and enters the Black Si-a by scveml mouths. [R£.s^vratii.\ ; Dasibk. j 
Reckoning all its windings tlm river flows along tbo province for mit 
less tlian 500 milei^ and is navigable for steamers and large vessels 
all the way. It furma numerous small isliuids in its course and a 
delta at its mouth; and on both sides of tho river at internals aro 

extensive mamhen, which in the dry season aro very unliealthy and 
infested by mosquitoes. 

The Bulkan Mountains, the ancient Ilscmus, rise on the southern 
finnUer to about 6000 feet above the sea. They sink down rapidly 
on the south side ; on the north tho Blo|ie is more gradual. The 
chain is travetsed by many defiles and passes. [Bamcan.! From 
its crest numerous ramifications extend northward to the plsm of the 
Danube. These offsets are generally well wooded or covered witlt 
rich pasture; and they are sejiaratod by valleys or small plains 
draiu^ by feeders of tho Danube. The princiral of these rivers, 
commencing on the Servum frontier imd proceomng eastward, are 
tlte Timuk, tho Ogiist, tho Skitul, and the isker, which cross tho 
jtashalio of Widdin; tho Wid, tho Osma, tho Jiuitro (which panscs 
tho town of Timova), and the Iauii, which tmverso the imshalic of 
Nikopoli, sometimes called the sanjak of Itiistehuk; and the Drist-i, 
tho Taman or Jemurlu, and the Kara-8n, which drain tlmt {sirt of 
the imsbalic of Silistria whidi belongs to the basin of the Danube. 
The Kamtchik, which rises west of tho Sclimno Pass of the Balkan, 
flows eastwartl through a longitudinal ridley bctn'ceu paroilel raug^M 
of tho Balkan, and enters the Black Sea between Cape Emineh and 
the puii of Varna. In the moiintalus that screen the valley of the 
Kamtchik on the north is the town and fortivss of Shiiuiln. Tho 


moat of the rivers there is a good breadth of fertile land: but in 
many parts they flow through lai^e marshes. The district between 
the Pnilh and tho Dniester is almost outiroly covered with oak 
forests. Ill tho rest of Ihu ei'uH'nluml there aro extensive foro»ts of 
pine, lir, lieccb, and common wooda Tlioro is com^uiratively but a 
small proportion of the auiTaco adapted for agi'lvultiire; but lliis is 
not negbeted where tho soil admits of it. Cora anil potat*ics aro 
grown; also flax, hemp, iiiul pulse. 1101711*1! cuttle iiiv ruareil in 
coutidvratJe numbers, llimoy and wax aix* important products. 
But a lurg-* projiortioii of the mule population Is engaged in woo*l- 
cuttiug ami milling. Tlio iiiiiieral products aro hilver, load, salt, 
eoppi-r, and iron. Particles of golil arc found in tlie samU of tlio 
Bis<riu/ii. Tho iiidustrLal e..tablishme!ils cuiiiprise metal foundries 
and Hiiieliiiig fiirnaoes, salterns, gl.is.i-woi’k.s, }*it:i<Ii factories, aii<l 
bnuidy ili»tillorius. 

Tho iliikowiiia formed, until tho pident above nieiitioiicd was issuial, 
the circle of CzeriiowU*/., in Ihe i isteni part of (Salieia, Its eliief 
town is Czbriioiri-.': (liroiiouiifiil Tcht I’liutritch), which is situated on a 
hill on tho right bauk of the Pruiili. 1-17 miles S.K. from l,omlH?i*g, 
ami has about 7 o<l(l iiiliabitaiits. Tho tiiwii is the ro-ideneo •>f a 
Urci'k bishop and a Crock uoiisistory : it lias s Gruek cathedral and 1 
sevenil othercbiiivbes; a college; iiianufacturcs of clucks, silver plate, ' 
hanlwiiro, and eiirriiiges; and an active trade with Genniuiy, Mohlavi:!, 
and Wiillauhia. Among the otlier towns may be mentioned 
sitiiated 13 miles S. from Czeniowiez on tho river Suezawa, near the 
eiutti*rii fronti* r, wliii'li luis four churehes, a gymiiasium, 11 syiia(pigue. 
aiul alsuit 50 UO inhiibitauts; and Ifrixth, also on the castenu frontier, 
and about midway l>ctu-eeu Cseriiowic/. and Suexawa. Serolli stands 
00 thu river of the same name, iiiul lias tlireu eliiiivhea and about 
400 U iiibabiliiiits. 

The priiii:i]ial riuids of (bo Bukowiua divergo from Cscniowicx; 
one nortli-wi'stwai'd up tlio valley of thu IViith leailing to Lemberg, 
and another Boulliwaixl near tho eastern frontier through .Seretli auid 
Kiioxawa, whenuu it rims west up tlio valley of thu Moldawa lutil 
across the Carpathiaua by the Bui’go Puss to llistritx, in Tnuisylviuiia. 

- Tho Bukowiua was included in Dacia; it foil siicua.-sive1y under tho 
Huns, Uoths, Sannatiniia, and Hungariiius. Under the sway of tho 
llungarian kings it fuimiul a liepemli'ncy of THuisylvaiiio till the 15t li 
century, when it was utKiod to Turkey and iiicoriKirated witli Mol¬ 
davia. Ill 1777 it was ceded by 'I'lirkey to the empress Maria 
Theresa, governed for a few years by military regulations, and thou 
aniioxecl to Galicia in 1780. 

BULAMA. [Bissauos.] 

BULGARIA, a country of Turkey iu Ruroira, la bounded H. by 
the Danube, which aeparates it from tho prmoipalitiea of Wallachia 
oud Moldavia, and from tlio Rusaian province of DoBaarabia; E. by 


most iuiiMirtont of the other tribiitiu'ies of the Black Sea in Silistria 
is tho Parawa li, which passe.i through tho mar Jiy lakes of Duvi!*i 
and falls into the port of Varna. The Parawadi Itivcr is ideiitiflod 
by Ge7U'r.nl Jiuliiiius in bis ' Notes of a Journey to the Balkan’ 
with the siieicnt Lygiiios; au'l the site **f .Mex.mdcr's battle with 
tho ’rriballi (B.e. ;i3t5) ho c-'i’.-i-lera to he the i.sthiiiiis between 
tho two Inke.s of Dnvno, a littJo west of the village Biiyiik- 
Aladiu. Not far from tho same spot, but nearer ^^■ln 2 a, is the site nf 
tho groat battlo fought between the sultan .Mura'l and Kill' 
WisoUda'is iu 1114. The site is easily identified by two Jai^e 
m<auids called Sandsliak Ttf;«e and Sliirafl TepJ. 

Tliu u*>a.it of Bulgarin, or Siiisti'ia, from f’ape Kuiim'h, the 
ca.sterii extiviiiily of tlio llalkau, to Capi* Kalakria or Giilgrail Biiriiii, 
iiiii'tli of ^'alna, is generally high ; to the uorlhwaril of tlii.s la.-t 
point the shore is for the most part llat, low. and marshy. The 
most important placc.s along this coast are the l ity, port, and fortii-.-. 
of Vania, Slid the little biwii lunl riml.steail of Kusteiijeli, which 
uiilv about 30 miles distant from the ]ioiiit wheiv the Iianiibc iiiak..'; 
the gi'Oat bend to iiurlliwai'd. It haa been hitely proposml to cut a 
navigable canal bi'Toss the isttimua. iu oixler lu avoid the ti*diou8 navi¬ 
gation by tho mouths of the Danube. Between tiio base of the 
ISabo-Dagh, an elevated m;isa in tho extreme north of Silistria, 
and tlie sea lies the large lake of limiohi, or Itazeni, whieli is 
35 mllea long from uurtli-wcsl to south-eiist, and about. 15 mile-* 

' wide whore broadest. It ia aejiarated by a nnrrow strip of land fixuii 
. thu St.-Ueorge month of the Damtbe, Irom which a little arm called 
Tliiiiavit/, cuiora the lake. The lake it.self eominuuieates with the 
Blaek Sea by two priueipal ehannela eulleil ilie Jalova and the 
I'ortituha mouths. On tho west shoro of the lake i» the town of 
Jiuha^lJarfh, with lO.ttOO inhabit ants, seven luoaipies, and extensiv*- 
salt-worka The fishery of the lake ia importsiit. At tho uortlu 11 : 
i base of the Balia-D.agli range, and on tho right l>ank of the Danube, i.^ 
tho fortix'ss of laa-itscha, near which thu Itiisaians in 1S28, nuil Dnriiis 
about 2300 years before them, passed tho Danube. In cuiisixjiieiie.' 
of the Kuaaians having neglected to keep the Suliua iiioiitli <>r' (Iu- 
Danube in a navigable stati*, attention has bi -.*11 tiinitHl to the St.-tlOi'igc 
mouth, n-hieli belongs to Kilistrin, but is by troutyopeii to all trading 
' vessid.s, anil to the war Abipa of Austria niul Russia. N'u ve-sscl nf 
any size however can easily cuter it, owing to the banks of mud 
which have aecuniulatoil round its cmboiichnre, and to the Hh.alluw- 
iicss of the etivam from tho depoaita of the rive . It has liowcver 
been lately survoyed with the view to make it luivigable and to free 
thu trade of countries along the lower DouuIm from tho \e.\atious 
regulations of tho Kiuiaiiuiii. 

A considerable portiuu of the saiqak of Sophia, now c^alletl by thu 
Turks (wo believe) tho panhalio of Nicli or Ni»sn, forms |surt of 
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Bulguia. This district of Balfiittla ixtenda sotithwud to the point 
where the Emineh BaUcao, the DeqpptO‘l)agh, and the Khojah Bukaa 
meet near the source of the Unr end the Bulu Bethend, or ^isa of 
Tngan. The laker hare treTeraea a heantifnl plain, in whibh stands the 
populous and wetldniih ally of Bt^hia, finnous for its hot spritua. 
Into the pMn froan the north-neat a hi|^ rallep aoreened 07 the 
Khcgah Balkan adSl Mount Teaoriteh opens; in its northern part 
stands the eity of Niasa, ha a fertile country watered by the NiamTa, 
a feeder of the eeatem MotaTa. Kmr Nissa is the Tower of Skulls 
ereeted as a hroidiy of victory gained over the Servians by tho Turks 
under Mnmurgee. 

The plains of Bulgaria are in general wdl cultivated, and tho hill- 
alopea are oo'rared with vineyarda On the Thmoian side' of tho 
BaUcan (exoevtiiig the valley of the Moritsa) oulthraRon is i^erally 
confined to the inrniedUte circuit of the villages; but in Bulpuria 
wide tracts are subdued by the plough, aud large qniuititiee of com 
are produced by the industrious inhabitants. The largest quantities 
of com are mtrn in Silistria and in the plains near the Danube. 
A good deaf of flax, hemp, and tobacco are grown, largo qnan- 
titiim of wine are made, aud foiiits arc abundant. Roses are culti¬ 
vated very extensively Tor making perfumes. Timber cut in the 
mountain forests is floated down the rivers for export to the towns 
on the Danube. For want of goo«.l roads however Bulgaria, like 
all other parta of the Turkish empire, has comparatively but a 
limited trade. The Bulgariiitiri however seem to eiyoy a mde 
abundance; it ia rare to see a K'ggar, and their well-built dwellings, 
and neat fields and gardens prei-eiit a most favourable contrast to the 
mud-plaatcred huts of wattles and the neglected or radely-culturod 
steppes on tho Wallachian ude of the Danube. 

Tne soil of Bulgaria is in general fertile and well watered; the 
section between the town of Sistova and tho Balkan howevenis defl- 


I Owing to tile difllonltlei^ tediousness, and oxpenac of the river navi¬ 
gation, and vezatiouanesB of tho Rnstiaii quarantine ngulatinni^ the 
eom and other produota of Bulfaiia are generally brought 1^ land- 
carriago to Yarna for export oven foom tho pl^ of me Danube^ 
Com however for export to Conrtantino|de la fraquently conveyed in 
^klriachea,' or TurUak U|^ten of from 80 to 100 tona, whieh are 
vmy mimeroua on the river, to Matain, a small port ophite Bralloff, 
and there embarked in laigsrvessds. Ihrom tiie roadstead of Kustm^eh 
alsrt large quaatitiea of com are oocaaionally exported; but the ex¬ 
posed oonmtion of this port since the deatraction of its mole (built Iqr 
Constantine the Great) ia a great obstacle to tta trade. Its position 
however has been at all times oonsiderad of meat importance, aa it is 
only SO niilCT distant from Csemawoda on the Danube. A canal was 
projected in 1887 to unite the two points, and to f^vo a short and 
direct route to the Danube trade by avoiding tho great nortlioni bond of 
that river, and tho intricate shoala and mud-banks in its month. Tliis 
project bos been recontly^viired, and willprobably be one day executed. 

l^dos homed cattle, including buffiiloes, Bulgaria roan a groat 
many hors« of inferior breed, sheep and goats in great numbers, luid 
swine for the consumption of the Christian part of tho population : 
pork to the Moslem aa to tho Jew is an abomination. The manufac¬ 
tures of tlio countr)’ are all of a coarse description, and for lionio 
consumption. Tho imports are manufactured goods, coffee, spices, 
sugar, salt, Ae. 

The principal towns of Bulgaria lure described in this work under 
separate heads: -WiDDiM, Mjcoi'utj, Bibtova, RrsTrifiiK, SiLiarRiA, 
Rassova, Tirxova, Soi'HIa, Varxa, Kcstrxjjsii, 8humi.a, Nis.ha, Ac. 

Bulgaria eoinprisiw tbo greatt-r part of anciinit Mfcsia, which wiia 
occupied iu tliu time of Darius by tho (lidiiP, and in the time of Alex¬ 
ander by the Tribolli. It is a very interesting country for its liistnrical 
associations, to illustrate 'which them is great need of enlightened 


dent in water, although it yields grass abundantly. The best culti¬ 
vation is seen in the districts extending from the western part of tho 
pashalio of Silistria to the pashnlic of Widdin: tliis region ia inhabited 
chiefly by Bulgarians, a race always remarkable for industry and for 
their pacific disjiosition, notwithstanding their long oppression under 
the Tmkish feudal i^'stem and the rapacity of the piuhas. But the 
Tamdmat has now put the Bulgarian on a level in |K>int of law with 
the Turk (in otitcr respects ho «vns always liis superior), and the feudal 
iq-stem has been swept away; so that Bulgaria, at all times confess¬ 
edly the best ciiltivatal part of Turkey, will i»rubably aoon reach a 
high degree of prosperity and improvement. 

Thai part of Bilistria which skirts the Black Bea is somotimes called 
the pashnlic of Vnma, and is iuhnliitcd chiefly by Turks and Tartars, 
who barely raise enough cum for their own cun.mmption, and are 
chietly occupied in nuiriiig eattle. Tltc fine plain south from (ho 
Baba-D.-igh to the neighbourhood of Kiintetij«5 is inhabited by Bnlga- 
rinns, anti by a giMidly number of Buseian colonists from Bessarabia, 
w'ho raise large quantities of hard whe.at of very superior quality. In 
tho rest of Silistria the country i.s u'ell eiiltivaU-d throngiioiit, and 
yields an abundant siipjjy of prorisioii.s of all kinds. Hurd wlicat of 
two kinds, distinguished by the iiamrs of ‘ara.aut* aud ‘colnss,’ is 
grown very abumltintiy. Barley also of fine qiwlity is extensively 
grown. The otiirr crops are maize, lienns, ami hemp, whieh iu years 
of drought do not succeed so well. Several thons.-\ntl oxen are 
Bluughter(*d in the city of Silistria fur the tallow, wliich is sent to 
thiiistantinnple. 

Tlie ensteni part of the pa:-ha]ic of Nicopoli is well wooded as far 
os the neighbourhood of Itnstchiik; it also possesses abundant pas- 
tun^ge, and in ordiuaiy years, when not visited by long droughts, it is 
very productive in com. Wood for building and oak jtlanks of siipi^ 
rior quality are exported. Between Rustchnk and Sistova the plain 
of the Danube is occupied densely and solely by Bulgarians, and 
presents a fertile luid pleasing osjicct. Bcaides com tlie chief products 


exploration. General Jochmus, in the work already qnotol, has 
thrown great light upon tho history of the cxpctlitioiia of Darius and 
Alexander in this country. He supposes Darius to hare crossoi! the 
Balkan by the pass to the north-west of Mesembri, and ti» luive 
marched northwonl t«i Issatacha by tho same route that Marshal 
Diebitsch led the Russians in an opposite direction in the camimign 
of 1828. Alexander, ho says, foiignt tho action with tho Thraeiium 
at the foot of the defile of tho Balkan to the north of Aides ; thence 
cro.<>Bcd tho defile to tho Lyginus, ntwr tho town of Burawadi; and 
after hia victoiy over theTriballi, ^fpro mentioned, maiThcd iu throi- 
days to tho Danube, which he is sup{>nsed to have erossi-d at or near 
Silistria, for the purpose of aitacking the Oeta>. Bulgaria coiitiuii.-4 
some. Roman remains: the great Roman rood connecting Trajan's 
Rri<tgc over the Danube with Jlyrmchiiiin on the Adriatic enissed the 
ralley of the Timok, the ancient Timacus, above Widdin, and is still 
in imrts entire. On tho road from Shumln to iliiHtehuk numerous 
ancient mounds covered with forest-trees are passed at a plaee called 
Lar^piral, marking no doubt the site of sumo great ancient Imtlle. 

^locsia was originally inhabited by a Seythic or Slavonic people. 
It was subjected by M. fdeiiiius Crassus about u.e. 29 to the Romans, 
who built entrenched camps along the Danube; one of tlie.sa is still 
visible near Widdin. In the 3rd contuiy it was invtuled by tho Goths, 
whoso incursions were not thoroughly cheokcil till the time of Auro- 
lian, who planted several Roman colonies in the province. It was next 
overruu by the Visi-Gotlis, to whom Theotlusina T.. after the ilefeat 
and death of Valens at tho great Imttle of Ailrianoplo in a.d. 378, eeileil 
the country ; and a part of those who settled in the western fMirt of 
it are known in history ns the Mccso-Gotbs. In the Cth eentiiiy 
Slavonian tribes Hjireod over Lot^-er Mioain, and in the 7th centuiy 
Upper Mnosia was given by Henieliiis to the Serbs luid otlier Slavonic 
people, to protect the empire in that direction against the Avars. 

The Bulgarians, a Tartar people from the Imnks of tho Volga, 
subdued the Slaves of Lower Moc^sia about the middle of the 7th 


ail) hemp, flax, ntfnr of roses, and tallow. Sistova is considorod the 
capital of the Bulgarians; it is one of tho most important towns on 
the right bonk of tho Danube, and carries on a considerable trade 
with Wiillochia. Westward from Nicopoli, and throughout tlie greater 
part of tho {lashalio of Widdin, the country is more thinly peopled, 
hiibitatiomr being met with only where there is water, and agricul¬ 
tural produce is raised merely sufficient for the local consumption. 
Tho plain of the Danube here partakes of tho nature of a steppe, and 
enUivation prevails more in the mountainous districts. Indeed the 
cultivation of ooni for export was long effectually oheckeil in this part 
of Bulgaria by a restrictive system, by which wo farmers could not 
sell their surplus produce without the pasha’s permission, and at a 
price fixed by him. ^ Sometimes the pasha appropriated the surplus 
to himself, ground it at his own mills, aud then forwarded it for sale 
to Ooustoutinoplo. These regulations have been veiy injurious to 
tlie trade of Widdin, which however has a considerable commerce iu 
manufactnrod ^oils imported from Austria. 

The tallow trade causes the rearing of large numbers of cattle in 
Bnlgaria. Largo herds of oxen to the nnmlwr of 40,000 or more are 
tattened during tho summer months, and idanghtered during the 
autumn, in the neighbourhood of Varna, Hilistria, Riwtcfauk, and 
other towns, for their hides and fat; for beef is ^ilom eaten by the 
Moslems, whose favourite animal food is mutton and goat. There is 
a depot at Yarna for the tallow aud otlier products of the province. 


century; but became in a short time so blended with the Slavonic 
part of tho population, that before tho commencement of the 9th cen¬ 
tury they had adopted tho Slavonic language and oiistoms, the name 
of the race which gave ito desolation to the eountiy iiiotto ronmiiiing. 
They wore governed by kings who put themselves under tlio pruteo- 
iiuu of the Greek emperors. This alliance however they renounced 
in 1185, their king Asaii rtunarkiug that the Greek empire needed 
protection more tliaii Bulgaria. Lung wars witli Hungo^ desolated 
the countiy tetween this and the 18th century, when Bulgaria was 
subjugated by* Htephon IV. aboiratho time that the Turks nuide their 
first appearance in Europe. 1n^392 tho Turks maile the Bulgorisa 
king Busman prisoner, and tho people lost their uidependeuoe. There 
are many Bulgarian colonies in Thrace and in the countries along tiie 
left Imnk of the Lower Danube. 

Ill consequence of the Russian occupation of the princi|)alitieH of 
Moldavia and Wnllochia in 1853, the line of fortresses along the left 
bank of tile Danube and the defiles and fortresses in the Balkan nuiro 
were occupied by a laigo Turkish army, divisiuns of which crossed the 
Danube opposite Kalafat and Oltenitza, and obtiuneil some advantages 
over the Russians. 

(Arrian, L 1-5 ; Herod, iv.; .DictionarM Otwii and Roman IRo- 
graphg ; General Joohmns, Nofea of a Jounuf/ to ike Balhem, 1868; 
Moegregor, Commercial Stedietieej Frontier /janda 0 /the ChriHian tmd 
Tark : Ubicini, Lrltrcaaur la Turqni'', Paris, 1853.) 
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BUNBUHY. [WkWIBH AI7WE4UA.] 

BUNDEIiCU'2i1>. w BOO'NOELAf » divUon of tha prorinoo of 
AJlalubod, in HinduiiUn, Um bokwoon 24* and 26* K. laA, and 77” 
•nd 82* ES. Icmg. 7'iiia tanitoty ia bounded N. by tilie liyar Jumna, 
E. by Bagbttlound, a by Malwa and Bonur, and W. by tbe poaNa- 
plana of Soindia. In itefonnBandalDundiaaniRagolarpanllalognm: 
Ita graakeat length ia in the direction from aouth-aaat to north-weat; 
ita area is naariy 24,000 square miles: tha trapuliiUan is about 2^400,000. 
Thara am three rauges of mountains in Imiiidelotmd, which eatand in 
oontinuous linaa pamlel to each other. One of those ranges, whidt 
forms port of the Yindbyan ehdn, is leas sterile and rugged than the 
part or the aame diain which poem through Bahar. On tha summit 
of this rai^ a oonsidemblo eatent of table-land oocun^ which is 
1200 feet aSoTo the lerol of the Qangetia plain. The second moun- 
Udn range, called the Panna Qhauta, runs parallel to the Yindbyan 
chain at the distance of about 10 miles. The riiird ranges <»lled the 
Bandair, occurs at about an equal diatonco beyond the aoooiid to the 
north-wcat, and comprises the most olevuted port of the province. 
The soil of Bundulcund ^roaoiits a very great variety. The volleys 
and lowhuiils ooiiaiat principally of ridi block loam: tne biily couuti^ 
and elevated table-land ore in groat port coinpoBud of poor and storilo 
soiL Tho feriilo tracts, when osaistoil by irrigation, prodlus! abundant 
barvesta of every kinil of grwii and plimt tliat is cultivntiMl in Hin- 
diistiui: the principal produce of the pounc lands is millet. Iron is 
Aland among the liiUs, whore also catechu, or ten-a Japonica, is produeed 
in abundance. The princi)sd rivora of Uundulcuntl aro tho Betwah, 
the Deson, and tlio Ken or (3ano. Neither of thuiu ia navigable. There 
are ia diffenuit parts of the country ituuie very largo reservoirs for 
purposes of irrigation. 

The principal iowus are Banda, tbe capital; Bejour, Jeitporo, 
Jhonsi, Cliaiterporc, (^linger, and Tulirec. Banda is situatcil iu 
25* 30' N. laL, 80° 20' E. lung., about 00 miles IV. from AlW 
hubad. This town Ivis much iiicronsed of late year's. The cuttou 
brought for sale to iU market is of superior quudily. Bt-Jour is iu 
24“ 38' N. lilt, 70° 27' E. long. Jriljtore is iu 25“ 17' X. lat, 
7U° 32' E. long. Jhtttmi, the capital of a petty Boondela state under 
British protectiuii, is situated in 25' 32' N. lat, 78“ 34' £. long. 
This town is the centre of lui active trade earned on between the 
Deeeaii and the towns of tlio Doab: it contains a cuiisideralilu ciu-pet 
manufactory; and large qiiantitifs of the warlike wcaiKitis used by 
tile Boondela tribes, siicb as bows, arrows, and spears, aro iiiiulu licrc. 
ChatUr/iore, iu 24 ' 50' N. lat, 70 ' 35' K. long., is about 135 mUus 
W.ii.\V. from tlio city of Allalialsid: it bus niuoh decayed of lute 
years. Tho maniifactuitj of course cotton cloths, ua«l for wrappers, 
IS carried on. Valtiiiyer, a fortified town iu 25' 6' N. hit, 2.5' K 
long., stands on n lofty mountain, tlio luise of wliicli is 10 miles iu 
circuit The walls include tliu whole suiniiiit of tho hill, luid are 
com[>uscil of rougli uncut stones. Trhne, or Tenrtf, on the north-west 
frontier of Buuileleund, in 24“ 4.5' N. lat, 78'' 52'E. long., ^is the 
resiileueu of a Booiidida chief or nijii, who possesses several villages, 
and liits a coiisiilorable rereiiiu'. 

Thu British connection with the chiefs of Bundelcuiid originated in 
on nrratigeiiieut eoncliided with tlie late I'eishwu on 31at JJcceiuber 
1802. 'rhe Biiiuleluiiiid states are thirty-three iu iiiiinbur: of these 
states five are protected and triliutaiy, iuelitding an urea of 44 7(i s<]iiaro 
miles, witii a popiihition of 3U0,.500 : tlieir aggregate aniiual ivveuiie 
is about 1^3,404/.; tliw amount of tribute about 10,3881.; the military 
force maintained by them ainoiints to about 9500 men. The otlier 
8tat(>s, numbering twenty-eight, have in the nggregiita iin an!a_of 
0450 si|unro miles, ti |Hipiilatiou of 080,300, and a revenue of 310,058/. 
Their military resources include 201 artillery, 2380 cavalry, and 20,975 
infiiritiy. Tho Nnwaub «if Banda, a dusocudiuit of the funner governors 
of Bundolcuud, has no hereditary dominions, but receives on iillow- 
oucu of four lacs of rupees (40,000/.) per annum finm tlie British 
guvornmeut, aud maintains a force of 09 artillci;}', 107 cavalry, iiiid 
207 infantry. 

BUNDER ABBAa [GaMBBOON.] 

BUNGAY, SiilTolk, a market-town in the parislres of Holy Triui^ 
and Bt. Mai’v's, Bungay and hundred of Wangford, is situated ou tnb 
Wavuncy, which sweeps round Gio town in the form of a horse-shoe, 
and here sopurates Suffolk from Norfolk, iu 62“ 27' N. lat., 1“ 23' 
E. lung.; 40 miles N.N.E. from Ipswich; and 100 miles N.E. from 
London by roaii ; Diss stariuii of Uie Easteru Union railway, which 
is 10^ miles from Bungay, ia 111 mi^from London. The pupulation 
of the town in 1861 was 8841. The living of Holy Trimtjr is a 
vicarage; tlrat of St. Mary's is a per|iuttud curacy; they ore iu the 
archdeocoiuy of SiifFulk and diocese of Norwich. The two parishes 
of Bungay are united fur poor-law piurposes, but ore not under tho 
opemtiou of t^ Poor-Law Amendment Act. 

The town of Bungay was in ancient times dependent on Bungay 
Castle, which, is supposed to have been orooted by the Bigods, the 
Norman earls of Norfolk. Sumo ruins of the costle-wnllB remain. 
Of the oliiiii nAl of the old church of St. Mary some vestiges are still 
standing; and adjoining thereto aro the remains of a Benediutiuo 
nunnery. Two crosses formerly stood in the market-place. Of these 
one was down in 1810; tho remoitung one is crowned witli a 

fljnire of Justice. The church of the Holy Trinity is an nacitait 
odifico with a round tower, siipiioBcd by some to bo of the time of 
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SfSPj”?**** *«fy’s church, though ssM. to have been 
built about 1696, has a north aisl& with a besutiAil sxterior and a 

I whidi pnb^y dates from the eerily part of tbe 
Wth oentunr. IJe Bomim Cstlmlics, Wesleyan MethodUt^peo- 
dmto, and Baptuts have places of worship. The Endowed QmBoaax 

■el^l, founded in 1561 had an income in 1837 of 57/. a yeor. Tha an* 

poiutmeut of the master is in the gift of Emmanuel College. Ckmbridsa. 
There are National and British sohools; a savingsboA; 
for 15 persons: and seven] obarltiea Five of tho almshouses wore 
erected and endowed in 1848 by a Mrs. Dwyer, *'fur the widowg of 
unfortunate tradesmen; ” the same lady also bequeathed 509/. to 
of the two parishes, the interest to be expended annually ifi warm 
clothing at the discretion of the ndnister and parochial autliui-itios. 
A diapensoiy and a lying-in charity are simportod by voluutuiy eon- 
tribauoiis; also two clothing societies. The streets of Bungay oru 
well-paved, and the town ia lighted with gas. In consequence of an 
extensive condagratiou by which Bungay was nearly destroyed iu 
1688, tho bouses aro generally of modem data A building formerly 
a theatre is now used as a com-exchonge on week days and a Baptist 
chapel on Sunefeys. A considerable tru^e is carried on in coals, m^t> 
gram, and provisions, the river Wuvency being navigable up to Bungay 
fur small baiges. The market is held ou Thursday; there aro 
annual fairs on May 14th ami September 25tli. Near the town is a 
largo silk-mill; there are also paper- aud &uur-mills and malt-liouMes. 

BUNKER’S HILL. [Bostos.1 

BUNTINGFUIID, Hertfurdidiirc, a small town, and tho seat »f a 
Poor-Law Union, chiefly ui tlie parisli of Layston and in tho hv 
drod of Edwinstree, ia aitnated in 51“ 57' N. lat., 0° 1' W. long.; 
distant 12 miles N. by £. from Hertford, and 31 miles N. from Londun 
by road. Ware station of the Eastern Counties railway, whicli is 10 
luiles Biuitingford, is distant 24^ miles from London, 'riw 

{Kipulation of the parish of Lo^'stou in 1851 was 1220. The living is 

II vicarage hold with the {leipctnal curacy of Buntiugfurd, in tlio 
archdeaconry of St. Albans and diuceko of Rochester. Buutiugford 
Pooi^Luw Union cuntaiiia 16 pari.-hea and townships, with on area of 
29,040 acres, and a pupuliitiuii in 1851 of G5'J0. Buutingfonl obtaiiiisl 
the grant of a weekly market in tiic reign of Edwanl HI. The market 
was held on Monday, but bos long been discontinued. The chapel at 
IJiiiitiiigfurd is a brick eriiticu ei'ectcd in the early port of tlic 17th 
century. Tho Indejaiiidcnts have a place of worship. Tlic Grammar 
scltool fouudcil iu 1633 has an income from cudownieiit of about 50/. 
ayear, and hud 18 schuliirs in 18.51. It has four exhibitions at Clirist’a 
(.’ulloge, ('luiibridge, of 12/. each, tuiiublc for seYfii years. Tbero are 
Natiiiiial uud British schools, a School of ludiistry fur girls, aud a 
savings louik. An hospitid i>rovides fur four poor men ard four pour 
willows. 

BUNZLAU, JUNO, the capital of the circlo of Buii/.lau in B.i- 
licmia, is situated 30 miles N.E. from Prague, ou a hill, tho bosu 
of which ia skirted by tho Iser; and contains about 5100 inhabitants. 
It is Well built, aud has a handsomo towu-hall, a castle now used for 
barracks, six cliurelics, suiiiu uf them haudsuino structures, two mo- 
iinstoriea, a Piurist gymnasium, uliigh sehisil, an Iiospital, and besides 
on extensive cotton factory, manufnutorics of woollens, leather, soap, 
Ac. It is said to have been founded by King Buieslaf iu 975; at least 
its Bohemian name of' Mlada Boleslaf' is derived from that monarch. 


50“ 23' X. lat, 14-55' E. long. 

BUNZLAU, a town in the government of Licgiiit/., in Prussian 
Silesia, lies on tho Bober, 25 miles by railway W. by N. rroiu 
Lieguitx, and is surrounded by a double liuc of walls and a deep 
ditch: it possesses three churches (oue Lutheran aud two Itomaii 
Catliulic), an orphan asylum and school, au hospital, a seminary fur 
teachers; and iiianufimturcs of woollens^ineiis, stockings, earthenware, 
Ac., Olid luis well-fraqueutcd markets for horses, cattle, and grain. 
Population 7000. Much earthenware is cx|)ortod. To]iaxes, agates, 
chalcedonies, and other vaiiiuble stones are found in the ueighboui'- 
huud. A cast iron obeli^ iu memory of the Russian general Kutusuff, 
who died here iu 1813, is erected in tho market-place. 

BURA. [Acn.».\.l 

BURBURl^V. [BKiinKuuA.] 

BURDWA'N, one of tho 17 districts mtu which tho.province of 
Bengal is politically divided, is situated to the west of the i^er , 
Hoogly, between 22' and 24” X. lat., 87° and 89" E. long. Biml- ‘ 
wan ia bounded N. by Birbhdw and Rajshohy, W. by Midnapore 
and Ramghtir, S. liy Miduaporo and Foogly, and E. by Hoogly and 
Nuddeah. Ita area, wLich is computed at 2400 square miles, is 
covered with a dense population, supposed to be about l,500,00i.>, of 
whom five-sixths aro Hindoos. T^ distoic' of Burdwan, whi^ forms 
port of tho valley of the Gauges, is a level tract. The principal river 
flowing through it is the Dummfidah, which is navigable only fur a 
sliort time during tho rainy season. Tho greater port of the soil is 
very fertile, ami prodnew abundant crops of sugar, indigo, betel, 
tobacco, aud cotton, besides the oeiiml groins U‘'iudly cultivated m 
BeugiiL ^ A considerable quantity of silk is likewise prodiiceil. Com¬ 
pared with the surrounding districts, Bunlwan has the iippear.uice of 
a gardeik The native zemindars are generally wealthy; tlie more 
considorable of them twually reside in Caicutto, leaving their pro- 
^icrtics to the management of resident sgents. llie Raj.i of Bunlwan 
IS tlie most considemblo zemindar under the Beng.il pn-sideiicy, his 
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tinniial jiit nmn, or 1 ‘out, oxuoautlug to 40 IftCii of nipew (400,0002.), 
which amount in Miid tu bu lexa thou une^half of tlio Hum oollcctail by 
iiiTw fh>m litM ttiiumtH. Thoao tciiantB form a uameroua cIohh, who, 
l }lc^ the miUdloiaea in Irolaml, have divided their holdingn among 
Buli-tcnautH, rcHorving a profib-rent to theiusolvoa. iJoal*miiieH have 
been worked in thin district for many yoiuvi, but the opcmtlniw have 
nut been uxteusive. The extent of thi ootd-lii*ld has not been ascer¬ 
tained, but iM known to i>o great; the mines now worked are in the 
XwiwMaiun of an Kngilsh eompuiiy, whoHti rights extend over -1 miles of 

surface. The seam is 9 foot thick, and is found 90 feet below the 
surfoea The ooal is brought down tlie Hoogly to ('aleiittii, but it is 
of veiy inferior quality. Tiim oro, and stono sui table for building ore 
also obtained. The town of /I»nlieaH, the ca|iitnl of the district and 
the residence of the British agent, ia situated m 23'’ 15' X. lat., 87'’ 57' 
E. long., about (SO miles iiorth-north-wust from Calcutta. The Kqja 
of Burdwun resides in the town, in which ho has a palace with huge 
gardens. 

BlTllFORD, Oxfoidshiw, a m.irket-towii in the jiiirish of Ilurforil 
and hiiiidrod of Jluiiptoii. is situated on an ascent on the right bank 
of the river Windrush, in 51” 48' X. lot, 1 ” 3Si' W. long., distant 18 
miles W. by N. from Cxfoiil, and 72 miles "W. by N. from London, 
'riie [lopuhitioii of the towiidiip i>f biirfonl in 18.51 was I,5!>3 ; of the 
entire parish ISlSt The living is a vicarage held witli tho i»eriH.’tual 
curacy of Fulbrook iu tho ar*'hdeaconry and diocuso of Oxfont. 

ISurford was in 7f»2 the scone uf contliot lictween Cntluvd, king of 
WcMsex, and KthclbaM, king of Herein; Klhelba'.d ivas vainpiUtiod, 
and his standard, a g.ihleu ilmgoii, taken. 'I'he soeno of the engage¬ 
ment is still CiiUtnl liattle Kilge. Tlte town had a eliarter of ineor- 
|iorstion from Henry II. A corporate ollieor rot lining the name of 
aldcrmiut has for the most jiart the luan’tgi.'uont of the aifairs of the 
town. The market ehictl}' for com is^ held on Saturday; and thero 
nro three uriiiual fair.-!. Tho county Tuiigistr.itos hold {letty sessions 
iu the town. Burfoiil puasesscs n savings liaii';. 

Biirfurd church, dedieatofl b> St. John tho liaplisl, is n ooiiiiiindious 
cruciform structure, ehielly pcr|>cudieiilar; it has n ceiiti-nl tower of 
Xonuau date, siu-iuounteil with a spire In tho porociidiciilar style. 
'Fha ro-if uf the iiavo, now much mulilatud and ulteii'd, has been of 
I'emarkably fine wood work. 'I'hu lkl|lti^ts and Woileyan Hetlioilists 
hare plma-s uf worship in ilurfoiil. 'riiere arc a National solioul for 
girls and a ;:cli<iul for young Isiys. 'flie Free <Inimmar school hinmlcil 
iu 1571 has iiii income from uiidownient of 851. n year; the number of 
scholars iu 1851 was 32. Theiv is a parochial library. Many of the 
houses ill Kurfoiil arc ancient: some uf theun niv iiitere.iting to the 
nrchirologist ami architectural stiuleiit. 'rheru was formerly a small 
prior}' or hosxiital iu Ihirford parisli, dediisitcd to St. .lohn the 
Kvaiigciist: its .du* is now occupied by a iiiniisiou callcil ‘the Friory,’ 
iutercstiug ns having belonged to T.ord Falkland, and to tho Sjamker 
Lcnthal. 'The pivseiit mansion iMiiitains smiio valuable hi.storica] 
IKirtraits by Holliciu, Vainlyke, iiml Cornelius .riiiiscn. 

BUltO, a town iu Prussian Su.\oiiy, is situated on tho Ihle, C4 miles 
S.W. from Berlin, 10 miles by i-oilway X.E. from Magdeburg, and 
has about 15,0(10 inhabitants. It is snrruuiidod by a wall with live 
gates, contaiiis tliruo squares, tbreo Lutlunran churches, one f'nlvinist 
church, a civic school, an hosjiitnl, niid a puor-housc. In 1817 the 
population was UlOl. Burg has been famous for many centuries 
fur its extensive woollen mauiifacburos. Miuiy of its factories arc 
worked by steam |xiwcr. Kiiginecriiig factories for the fabrication of 
machinery and iiiillwork have been reociitly cstiddislicd. Y.oms and 
linens, putU-ry, &c., are made; it has also somn tanneries and dye 
works, and a brisk wool trailo. Agriculture, iticludiiig tho growth of 
tobacco, hops, and 01110017 , and the rearing of cattle and sheep, arc 
carried on in the iinmodiato cuviroiui. 

BURGUOUP. [Bkiin.! 

BURGH. [Li.\coi.x'suir£.1 

BURGH CASTLE. [SerKoi.K.] 

BURGOS, n city ofSjiiuii. capital of the ancient kingdom and 
2 >rurmce of Castilla la Vieja (Old Castile) and of the modern province 
of Burgos, is situated on the Jiurtheru or right bank of tlic Arlutixun, j 
an afltuent of tho Pisiicrga, iu 42 ' 21' N. lat., 3” 42' W. long., 14(i | 
miles N. from Madrid, by the rood. It is the see of on archbishop, and 
is tj^ ro.-<ideuco of a captain-guncral. 'Thu {M>pulation is about 12,0(10. 

Hiirgos is built partly at the foot and partly on tlin acclivity uf a 
rutted hill, which is crowned by tlie keep and other remaina of tho 
ancient castle now forming part of the fortifications ('.onstnicted hy 
the French during tho Peninsular War. 'Phreo stone bridges cross 
the river, awl connect tho city with the Aiirio dc la Vega (Bubiirb uf 
the Pkuu) and tho public walks and gardens on the left bonk. The 
Es^xili.u (Esplanade) consists of handsome modem houses, and 
extends along the right bank from tho highest bridge, the Ihieuto 
do Sen Pablo, to the central bridge, tho Puente do Santa Maria, 
wh^ tho roads from Mailrid and Vallmlolid unites and crossing the 
bridge enter tlie city by tho arched gate of Saute Maria. Thenco 
’rf principal and wiliest street ascends the hill to the principal 
o^iuure, the Plaxa Mayor, iu which are the oathedni], tho arch¬ 
bishop’s palace ami the towii-luill (Casa de Ayuntemiento). Tho 
oiiv turam an irrogulw scmicirolc, with considerable jmrtiuns of the 
old walls still standing towarils the river front. Tho streets are 
mostly narrow, crooked, and dork; but the Gallo Alto, Gallo do San 


Loreuso, and other streets above tho Plant Mayor, are wider, nod 
coiitein Bovcml of tho lialf-fortRiss uuuisiuns of tlui old nobility, such 
ns that of the Constable uf Castile, in the Plaxuela dc In Liliertiid, 
with its towers, arms, ami rope over the portal, whcncu it is cnllud 
the Casa del Cordon (House uf tho Hope). A structuro rallied KI Solar 
del ('ill marks tho site of the hnnso oocupied by tho Cid RiKirigo 
Diox do VilNur, who, as tho inscriptiuii on it ivconls, was bum in 
1020 , and died in 1(l!i9, in tho city of Valencia. His rctuaiiia bnw- 
vvor weru iiiterrod in the monastery uf San Pedro du CanUdiu, two 
or throe railos from Burgos, where the slatuo of the Cid moimteil 
on his charger Babioco siiriiiotmte tho uiitranoc-giitewuy. A short 
distance te'low tho city a branch uf the Arlanxon soparulos ibielf 
from tho main stream, and swcopiiig round rc-entei-s it, thii .-4 forming 
Ln Isla (the Island), which is laid out in public walks and plciiriuro 
|wir»teng- The lowest bridge across the Arhuixou is called Iho Piiuiite 
do la Merced (Bridge of Mercy), and thero nru two siniill briil 
cross tho bmnch-sliivun to La Isla. A stream 0.111011 l.:x Vena etili'is 
the Arlauxun a little above the city, and a small strLiuu, El l*iv<>. 
divided into watercourses called Esipievas, tnivor.xes and eleiiiises tho 
stu'ote. Tho fountains are nbiiiulanily siipiilinl 'n'ith giiod water. 

'riie arched gateway of Santa M.iria (El Arcu ile Sniit.-i .Mnrinl, niiis^-y 
and battleiiienUal. is crowucil by a stetue of tlie Viigiii Miry, heated, 
with a child on her knees. In the ceiitro of tlie i’la/a Mayur is .1 
broii/e stetue of (’arlus III. This si^nnro li.-is an iirc.iile running ab'iig 
three uf the siiles, with snnill i-hi>|>i: beneath and haiiilsuie.e In ii-'e-i 
almve. The I’la/ji. Mayor liuwevcr is too small to an'iicl a good view 
of tho eatliodi'.d, whii-h U lu'sklo.i iiiiieli euuiiiiibered with hoitsi 
Thu cathedral id Very large, and one of tliu finest works of go'hie 
iireliiteeturc in Sjiain. It was coiiiuienced iu 1221, and is of Viirimis 
styles, but luustly llurid. Thu Iwu western towers are siiriiionnted 
liy .spires of t.lie most delicate o]>eii work in stoiie, iilniost traii-spareiit, 
and looking like liicu that the wind might blow aw.iy. 'I'licsu towers 
wei*o built about 1 luti by .riinn de Ikdouia (('ologim) ami his son 
Simon. Thu cuntrai octagonal tower, whieh suriiixiints an interior 
cui>ola, rising 18U feet from eircular buttresses, was completed in 
15ti7, tho original cupula and tniiisupt having fallen in I53!i. 'I'liis 
tower is elaborately oiiuimciited, amt has iiiiineroiis (dniiacles. A 
niaguificent iiise-wiiiduw surmounts tin* western enli'iiiieo, with n 
gallery bem-iith, but the deeidy recessed triple dourway has been 
removed aivl replaced by modem work iu bad ta-te. Tht‘ calhedriil 
contains seven or eight large cliniwls, miu of wliicii, the (.'Impel of the 
Cniisteblc (Cajiilla del Coiidcsteblc), is a church of itself, with a tower, 
choii*, and chapels, all of beautiful florid golliie. This eliupol was 
erected as the burial-place of the Volitsco family, the Iieivditury eon- 
faiblos of Castilo. 'The interiur of the eat.hcdi'al is inneh erowileil by 
the loRy choir, willi its rojit, or railing, the eliajicls, organs, arch¬ 
bishop’s throne, reteblo of tho grand altar, e.irved slalls, ami tombs. 
The chapels, us well as the cutheilnii, tiro full of seiilptniv, much of 
It in the uatiuiial paiuteil style, by the Hayas. 'Plio cloistci-s belong 
to £hu same period as tho two western towers, that of Enrique III. 
'i'liuy arc )>crfuul in design, in proiiuitiun, and in omaiiiciit, and contain 
several momiraents oduruod with interesting sciil|itiires. 'riiere are 
other churches well worth inspection, among wliieh that of San 
Estelxiu is distinguished by its rich facade, and the lloiiiiuican church 
of San Pablo for its fine cluisters. 

Burgos ctmteina several hospitals and other oharitiiblo establish¬ 
ments : among which may bo mentioned the throe uiiitcil hospitals of 
San Juan, San Julian, and San Qniroc, tho Hospibil del Itcy, tho 
Ilospitel Militar, luul tho Hospicia y Casa do E|s'isito.-i. It contains 
also a theatre, a museum, and a jirison. Among l)ic odiicatioiinl insti¬ 
tutions are tho lustiiito Superior Biugales with 20 professors of 
acicnccfi, arts, ami langnugcs; the Colcgio do Son Nicolas, in thu 
suburb of tho Vega; and four primary sciiools in the city, which give 
gratuitous Jiistmction to about 350 scholurs. 

In 1845 there were 80 looms cmpluyctl in making woollen goials, 
and 140 louiiis iu making linen goods; there were 14 shufM onipluyoil 
1 inakmg iirticlus uf leather, such ns saddles nml bridles, 7 h.it manu¬ 
factories, 14 floiir-inilln, 3 chocolato-mills, and n lai-ge paper-mill in 
tho suburb of the Vegn. Tho chief support of Biugus huwevur arises 
from its being on the great i-oiul to Madrid from France and tho 
uorthem provinces of Spain. 

In tho neighbourhood of Burgos are the Carthusian convent of 
Mirafluras, 1441-1488, of very fine fiorid gothic urohitectiiro, nml tho 
nunnery of Santa Maria la Iteal, oommuiily rallied Los Huelgus, Itccanso 
built iu Home ‘ gardens of racruatiou’ which belonged to Alonso VTIL 

fiiiigus was foundcil in tho year 884 by Diego do Purcclus, who 
erccteii the eostlo ns a means of defence against the Moors. 'I'ho 
town grew np beneath the cssUo, the citixeus became powerful, and 
ulcuted judges to govern them, among whom were Lain Calvo and 
others who ore mentioned in the old ballads. It afterwunls Imnnit n e 
a laigo city with from 40,000 to 50,000 inhubitente, ami shared alter¬ 
nately with Toledo tlio honour of being tho rosidunco of tho county 
conalables, and kings (tlio cum 15s, coniiestablns, and roym) of Castillo. 
When Charles V., in tho bcgiuiiiiig of tho loth century, rciiioved ^e 
court to Mmlrid, Butgos lust its Impoitance, and its population 
imiuediately began to diminish. In 1812 tho fortress was tiosiegad 
by Wellingten, who, oftor four assaults, which all failed, ratreated 
before the advancing French anny to (ho noighboorhood of 
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RrtilriK^i whore he remnincd In winter-qnartent till the spring of 1813, 
when ho ooiumoiiROil his gimt cttinpnign ngainKt tho united French 
nriuiro of tliu NUiith ititil centn\ took Miu fortrexit of Bui^gos, fought 
the Imttli) of Vittoriii, nn<l drove the inviulcre over ilie PyroneeH. 

(¥^ortl, Hantl-Hwk of Af/io/n; iloskiiiH, Spiun ru it h, 1851; 
Widdrington, and Ihe Hpa-avirdu, 1844; Muduz, JJieciwttrto \ 

de KupnUft.) 

BURdllNDY. flhuJiuKitiNK.] 

BUUIilN’OTOX, UiiiUHi Stntcs, tho cnjiital of Cliittcndcii Oounty, 
State of Vunnniit, is Hitiiafixl on the left hnuk of the Wonoo<»ki, or 
Onion River, nt ita entraiiMj into fiako Clnunpliun, in 41'' 27' N. 
Int., TS" 10' Vf. long., diHtniit 440 lailue H.K. from WoHhington. 
Thu ponulntion in 1850 waa 7505. Tho fttreotH nre regularly laid 
out, awl intureout at right iingliM: in thu centre ia a npacious art'-n 
contniniug the cruirt-lioum*. Many of the dwellhig-hoiitK-ti are kiiV 
staiitial and handnome, llcindt'a the county liuildinga and Mwcml 
cliiii'chua and achoola, thu chief hiiildiiig ia the iriiivurHily of 
Vcriiioiit. Tho L’liiveraity was fotiiidud in 17!<1 ; it has 7 inatriiC' 
lur.i and 107 stiiduntH, with a lihrniy of 1 M,0U0 voliitiiuri. The amount 
of tonnage of veM.«‘]ri tnuliiig from l{urliugt<in woh 45>')0 toiia in 1850, 
of which 8000 tiiiH Indoiigud to stcniii vuHruda. In the foreign tnutc 
in 181U-60 thei-o elearetl from the piwt 312 vUHsfds of 82,8.'i0 tona; 
tliuuntries fw th*- xainc time iiinonnU'd to 4u4 veHaeirt of 00,485 toiia. 


The trade of liumley was forrain'ly confined to woollens; hut the 
ootUm inanufairtura la now thu aU}il(!. There are aome exteiisivo 
cottun-Hpinning and weaving mills, one .-r two calico-printing estab- 
hahmeiita, three worsted millH, four .»m mills (one of them verv 
la^), iron foimdnes, machinu-makuig works bni«s foundries, nmerics. 
tannonvs, br-iwencs, and collicrii-s. 

The Lccilrt and Liverpool ('anal, which nearly Hun-oundH llm feiwii 
alTords connnunication for the cniiveyanc*: of goods acif, s lliu wlinle 
line of country fi-om the (iunn.'in Ow an to the lri:li Sea. ik«idcs 
ite manufiuitnruH Burnley wnids coal, friestone, ;ui.l slate frcmi the 
vicinity. Tho Knnt Lancashire milwa}' pasties thi-ongU liumley 
on its way from Bury to Colne, A hnmch from iJuriil.-y to 
Todmor<len eonnucts it v-ith the Tjancasliiro and Yorkohirc railway. 

BURNTISLAND, l'i'.V.ishire,Scotland, a tonm, royal burgh, an<l sea- 
pt»rt, in tho parish of Burntisland, on the north or h-ft sidi* fif the 
Frith of Forth, is >Mtuate<l in 50'' 4' N. lat., 3' 18' \V. loiit-'., almut .5.^ 
miles nearly due north from l.eith : the popnlation <if the royal burgH 
in 185] wiia 2329, of the piurliamentery hiirgh 2724. Thu bur/h is 
goverijud liy 2 bailies airl 1 0 coiiiieillorn, of whom one i.<) jirorost; and 
unites wiUi Kirkaldy, Dyairt, and Kinghoni in nitiiming one uiurnbcr 
to the JuifN-rial l*arlmnii-nt. 

Ttunitisiand wa.s inadu a royal burgh in 1508. At tliu General 
Asaembly wliirh met here in Itjol James VI. took the oiith to the 


A milway 48 nrile-s long from ISurliiigtou to Rouhsc's i’oint affords 
facilities fur cumniunieution willi Canada. In tho vicinity of 
Burlington an> scvi-nd maiiiifacturing villages. 

BCIUjIXGTDX, l'..S. IXkw Jkksky.J 
BUKIdtS. |i:.JvrT.) 

BUBMAX RMi'IUK. [liiitMAX KuriitK.] 

BUR.NII AM. IliiTKiMinAMSiiiiu-:.] 

BUUXIIAM WK.STGATK. [XonKoi.K.] 

BUUN LKV, l.nii«-ii.-<him, II maniifauturiiig and mnrket-t.>iwn and the 
scat Ilf a I*oor-Law Union, in the parish of IVluilIuy and hinii]re>l of 
Uliu-kbiirii, is .'11101.11.11 in 58'' 47' X. lat.., 2" 11' \V. long., 8ii miles S.K. 
fniiii Liuieaster, 21i) iiiile.s N.N'.W. fiuiii Loiidiiii by iiNid, .and 219 
uiile.-! liy the Xm-tli-Westeni railw.i}- via Trent Valley. The living is 
a ]>i‘rpctiial curacy in the vicnragi' of Whalley, arelidcncuiiry and 
di<M-i*-«> of Miinche.'itcr. Burnley Poor-Law l.'nion vAntaiu.-i 2*! parishes 
and towiisliips, with an aiva of 1 >.37i'- nen-s, ami a jiopulatioii in 1S51 
of ti3.87ti. 


Covenant. The town W!i.=i fortiliod in the reign of (.harli-j 1., and 
besieged and taken tiy (.'roiawell, who ropitirud and ci:>n.dduratlv 
iinprovisl the Itarliour. Tho town ehiefly iwiisi.its of two ]i:ir.ilh I 
streete tcmiiniite<l by the liarboiir on the we.st. The harbour is d‘ ep 
and Well shi'liered. Bi'iiig now tho priiieipal fi-rry .station, the town 
hua mucit iiicre.ased of late years, 'rheiv is n giiivl dry dock : and on 
tile c;istprn pier is iv lighthfm.se, the light of which may bo seen a 
distaiiec of suvi-n niile.s. iiin-nti'laiid formerly po-.i.-- sod a eoii.-idcrablc 
trade. About 16.5d there wciv twelve p'irts. im-luding St. Andrcv.''s 
and the now extensive port of Kirkaldy. wlii"h weiv .siiboiilimatu to 
Burntisland. For many yc-ars past its Iraffic hi,-« Ijecn coiifinodt<itlial 
arising from the curing of henings and from distilleries in tin- neigli- 
iNinrhood. Ship building is l.■ill 1 ■ied on. Tliciv i.-. rlaily steam enmmn- 
njeation with Gmnton on the oppo.-'itc coast, an<I th'* Fdiiibuigh and 
Xoriheni milway opens up u diivct coiiuiiuiiientiou »vith the whole 
iiorlh-c.ist of S<*otliiiiil. the p.assa"e acroa-i tin- Frith being efi'i-cUxl 
here by a floating milw.ay. 


Till! town is plc.a-iantly .liliiiit^Kl, elilefly in a nairow vale, forming a The parish church was built in 1592. There iiiv al-!o a Five 
tongue of land on (liu banks of tin* Urnn or Bum, from which it chui'ch, and chapels for United I’li-.'liyteriiuis and Kpiscopalians. 
derives iu name, iibniit a mile and a half above the uonllnenee of that North fitun the town, on the uumiiiit of Duiicani Hill, im eminence 


river with the C.iMer. Many iviiiaios of Boniaii antiipiities—coins, 
liuttery. find urns laiiitniiiiiig nshes and ealeiiicd lioiies- lun’c been 
diacovunid about tlio pl.aee. Sonic •Sii.xori reniaims Lave al.so b.ien 
fciiiml; and at a small dishima* east of tho town is a place called 
'Suxifield,' which ti-iulitioii has marked as tho sceiio of a JuiHlc iji the 
times of the licptaivhy. Adjoining tho town ainl neiir the cbiire.h is 
an ancient eross. 

'I'huiigli an old town, the greater part of Biirnloy ij of m?i iit erec¬ 
tion, and the hoiisc.s arc chiefly Imilt of fii-esroiie, which is foiiinl in 
tlu*. neij'hbouvhoud. Tho toini is well lighted with ga.i, and Juis a 
gooil supply of water. 

The paiiK'liial i-liapcl of Burnley, dulicateHl te St-. Poler, has iinder- 
gouc much alteratiou: the present ciliticolisid originally four clwntries, 
namely, tho pood altar, placed upon the rood-loft at the eiitraiieH of 
tho choir, now removed; the altar of St. Peter; the altar of St. Mniy; 
awl the altar of St. Anthony. U. combines various styles of amhitec- 
turc. The chapel of tlio Virgin Alary eoiitaius some shields of aims, 
ami a moninnciit to tho memory of t'liarlcs Townley, Kwi., whoso 
OoUcction of murble.i is now in tho British Aluseum. The new church 
of SL James was coiisccrateti in 1849. TJio AVcslcynii As.sonint{on ami 
Primitive ATethodists, Independents, Baptiste, luul Unman ('atholies 
have plfwcs of worship. Tho Iloiuaii Catholic cliapel is a huge luiil 
handsumu building, consecnitcd in 1849. 

Tho Free Grammar Bchool in North Parailc. founded ahont 1850, 
has an iucoiiiu front ciidowment of alioiit loOf. iwr annum, and liial 
about 40 scholaraiu I S.'S], under tlio caro of u head aud a second 
master. Tho achuol has an iutorcst in 13 scholarships iu Briisenosi 
Collegiv Oxfonl; Imt from disuse this iiiti-n-Ht inis in effect been 
fnrfoitml. In a rumu fiver tho ae.hool ia a valuable library, left by tho 
Rev. Henry HohiUal, rector of .Stanstiold, for the nso of tho suholars. 
The llov. Dr. Whitaker, tho learned master of St. John’s College, 
Ciuiihridge, and tho historian of tlio * original parish of Whalley,' 
rocelvod his early cducalioii in this school. There aro several National, 
British, and otlicr schools, iiiclnding a Roman Catholic school. 
Several benevolent instilutious sro maintained for tho Iwiiofit of the 
sick and tho indigent. A mochanies institution aiul rcading-nMim ia 
in St. James’s Strewt, and a Church of Kugluiid litorar]^ institution is 
iu Market Street. TIuto is a savings liaiik. Tho chief building in 
tlie town for public purposes is tho court-housti, situated in Keighley 
(ireou; it serves for a wiunty constabulary station, n magtstmtos’ 
room, and a room for public mcotinppf, loctures, and etUiibitions. 
There are two markets; one held on Mondays iu tho principal streets, 
and another on Saturdays in the now markct-plno?, which has occoni- 
modatinu for the Toudors of moat, fish nii^ and vogetabloa. A 
oounty court is held in Burnley. 


ri.d»ig iI9.-» feet above t.hc sea, is n level spnec surrmindul with a iimnl"-r 
of loose stoiKM, whifb h.as 1>L-i-n c-nllnl Agrii'olii'.-i Camp iiml siiyiposcit, 
vci^' iiiipnilMtbly, to mark tin- i.itc of a Uoiuuii eiicaiiipiuriit. On 
another eminence ovcrliiinsfing the linrboiir .-tands llosseud Castle, 
cri'ctcd about the l.llh enitury. 

Bl.'UU.V BUUU.V. [Soi Tii Ar.srii.vi.i.t.l 
BUUUAMPOO'TER. [nK.ui.MAiT'Ti{.i.j 

Bl'USIjKAl, Ktaft'ordsliin', a iiiaTiiiiiictiiriiig and iiiiu'ket-tewii. ami 
conjointly with Wolstaiiton tho seat of a Pniii-I.aw Union, in (he parish 
of Burslem and hundred of Pireliill, is situated on the siile.s of tho 
river Tiunt, in 53"' 3' X. lat., 2 12 W. long.. 18 miles .\. hy W. from 
Staffonl, 151 niilcs X.W. from Loti-loii by nmil, awl 118 miles by 
railway via Trent Valhij': the population fif ilic t'nv:i.-<hip in 1S51 was 
15,954, being an inciva-ie of upwards nf 2.5 per cent. siiie.e 1841. The 
tow'uship forms part of tliu yiarliameiitaTy boumgh of Slokc-upon- 
Trent. Tho living is ii rcctoi-y in the arclidoaeonry of Stafibnl and 
flioceso of Lichfii’hl. Biiralem .‘iiid Wolstantoii T'onr-Law Unii>n enn- 
taiiis the two parishes, with an area of 18,192 acres, ami a pupiilation 
in 1851 of 41,914. 

Bitralcni i.s governed chiefly under the timvisions of an .Act passed 
in 182ii, which tipi>oints tTaistces for tlic iinui.'igi'inent of the town-hall 
and tlie market, and coiiimissioiiera for lighting and |H>litv, hiBiirslem 
and a portion of its neighlmurhooil; each liody having power to levy 
rates for etirrying out tlic pinvisions of the Act, Tlic eoniity wn- 
stahiilaiy force was iiitrodticcd into Burslcm iu 184'J. In 1847 and 
1848 Acte were obtaiiicil for supplying with water a large district of 
tho potteries, iucliidiiig Biirslcm. Tho surface reservoir of tlie Staf¬ 
fordshire Potteries’Waterworks CouiyKiiiy ia within this parish, al^iit, 
one iiiilo and a half from the town, and nt a sufficient elevation to 
serve a wiiii district. Tho toa-n is on a height, favourably situated 
for tlie disclmugo of surface water; b .t the vhai’acter of tlic soil is 
sudi as to retain a largo ipiantity of moisture. The lower pirt of tlio 
town is liable to occ.osional inumhitions from the overflow of lirooks 
whicli inclose the town on the wi'st, soiitl, and east. A Looid Boanl 
of Health lins lieen recently established. 

The principal streets of Burslem aios mudomtoly well p.avcd, hut 
the pooivr slivcts very badly. In Burslciu town tlic ('.’•ol-paths .nv 
mostly yiaved with lu^ blue briejes. but in some cases with aslics 
obtainiHl fiiiiii the burning of aygillnceous irous'oiic. Burslciu jioh 
scssos few public buildings. Tho tower of the parish church is n'li- 
sidcivil to lie tho oldest existing structure iu the PAtteries’ di-(r;< I. 
but tho body of the church is cemimratively moilcn'i. In (be 1 ^b 
are several other churches, besides chaywls for Dis.-«ent' i's. In the 
market-place, in tho centre of the town, is the ni.irkft-honse, town- 
hall, and news-room. A mochnnics institution and n‘.ailing-ia«ini is m 
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the tuwu. About a mile ftom Bitnlem Btands ihe North StafTardahiro 
Iniinnaiy, a very lai^ catablishment, which aorvoa for the whole of 
the Pottci^ district* and ia mainly supported by the maniifnctarora. 
There are lurracka at Bunlom. 

jjunlcm often receiroa the name of the * Mother of PotberitH,' 
having been the first, and for a long perioil the chief of tlie pottnry 
towna From an early period it has been diatiiigiiiahod for the 
variety and excellence of the clays in its viciiiily. All the aubaoil of 
^a town is clay, varying 2 to 10 feet in thickness: it is called 
in the neighbourhood * tough Tom,’ and is employed in the manufac¬ 
ture of red, brown, and yellow wares. Below the subsoil ia a very 
thioh stratum of fire-clay, of which the saggars or bakiiig-vessols for 
the pottery-kilns arc made. Ik-low the firo-clay is ccml. Most of the 
early imiHrovements in ihe pottery manufacture wero made at Burslom, 
and the town took the load in this art until Wedgwood rcmovotl 
thonoe to Ftriiria. Longport is now so closely^ united to Burslcm 
that the two form in effect one large town, every part of which is 
occupied by the pottery worki^ the bouses of the workpeople and 
employers, or tbu shopkeeiicni. No town in Ktiglaiid, iwrhaps, is 
more de]ieiidrnt on one particnl.or branch of nmuiifacturc than Burs- 
lem is on that of porcelain and eartheua-orc. Thoic arc in the piu-ish 
abitiit 40 jiottory establishments, Itesidcs glass-works at Longport. 
The iucreaso of coal-mines and pottcrieB imd an improvement in trade 
have led to the recent great inen-nso of iMipulatiou. The town is 
accommodated by the Grand Trunk Ciuial, md by the North Stafford¬ 
shire railway, a station of which is at Longimrt. 

(HhKw'n i^e^orthki re ; CommnnientioH fiom Sunfem.) 

BLJKTON-lN-KENDAL,Wcstmore]and,aiiiarket-townin the parish 
of Burton-in-Kendal and ward of Ijonsdalo, i-- .xituated in tliu southern 
part of the county', close to the lionlor of Laiicasliirc, in 54*' 11' N. lat., 
U” 42' W. long.; distant 34 miles B.K.W. from Apjilcby, 251 miles 
N.AF. by N. from London by i-ooil, arid 243 miles by railway viil 
TiOncitHtfn-. The population of tbo township of Burtuii-iii-Kendul in 
1851 was 791. The living is a vicarage in tlto archdeaconry of lUch- 
moiid and diocese of Chester, but is to bo transfcmKl to the dioci-sc 
«»f Carlisle. Burton is a small but neat and regularly built town. 
The inurkct-iilaco is a s|mcious area, with good linuses and shops. 
A stone cross stands in the centre of it. The parish church, dedicated 
to Bt, James, is an ancient but plain edifice^ with side aisles and a 
square tower. The church has been lately well restored. Burton 
has an old Grammar school; also a National school, a parochial 
library, and several charities. The linen and csuivass manufacture 
employs some of the inbabitanta. The market is held on Tuesday: 
at one time it was of considerable importance os a corn-market, but 
it is now of little consequence. Two fairs arc held yearly. 'J'he inulc 
of the town is inconsiderable in amount. Thu scenery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Burton is interesting. The climate is healthy. A county 
court ia held in tlio town. 

BCUTON-UPUN-TKKNT, Btuffordshirc, a market-town and tbo 
seat of a Poor-Law ITiiion, in the parish of Biirtou-upoii-Trent and 
hundred of North Ofilow, is situated on the river I'nnit, in 52° 48'N. lat., 
1‘'38' W. long.; distant 21 miles K. from Stafford, 124 miles N. W. by N. 
from London by road, and 133 miles fay tiie North-Western and 
Midland railways. The yiapulatiou of the town of liurtou-upun-Treui 
in 1851 was 7934. 'fhe living is a curacy in the archdeiuxmiy of 
Staffortl and diocese of Lichfield. Barton Poor-Tsiw Union contains 
63 parishes and townships, with on area of 86,738 acres, and a 
populaticm in 1851 of 31,842. 

Tbo town is not incorporated, although usually called a borough. 
The manor, which formerly bolongeil to the ablwy of Burton, was 
given by Henry VIII. to on ancestor of the Martpiis of Anglesey, the 
present lord of the manor. 'Phe government is in the hands of a 
steward and bailiff, appointed by th^u lord of the manor. The paving 
and lighting of tlie town are in the chaigu of coinraissioneni 
under a local Act. The abbey of Burton was foundeil in the 
11th centuiy by on Earl of Mercia, and hafl privileges granted to it 
by several kings. Some of the abbots sat in Parliament. The bridge 
at Burton is constructed of freestone, has thirty-six arches, and 
measures 1545 feet long. The parish church is dedicated to 
Ht. Modwona, the {latron saint of the abbey. There are two district 
churches: Trinity church, erected about 1823; and Christ church, 
erected in 1843. The Baptists and Independents have ehapols. The 
Free Grammar school, founded in 1520 by the then abbotCkf Burton, 
has an income from endowment of nearly 4002. a year, and in 1852 
had 81 scholars, of whom 65 wero fine. Considerable cstfitea, be¬ 
queathed for charitable and other purfmsos for the benefit of the 
town,^ are vcstetl in trustees. There is a savings bonk. Of the two 
prindpol atroots in Burton, one runs parallel to the river, the ol^er 
cutting it at right angles. In the maricot-place is the town-hall. 
The market-day is Thursday; there are four annual fairs, one of 
which (in Ooto^r) continues for five days. According to Ldond, 
Burton was in his time noted for its alabastor works. In more recent 
..uios it has become more oxtaisively known by the ale which bears 
ihe name of the town. The Grand Trunk (A-uial, which is called also 
the Trent and Mersey Canal, passes Burton, and communicates with 
the Trent about a mile below the town. The Trent, wlii^ falls into 
the Humber, is navigable for Imrgcs up to Burton-urMin-Treut. The 
Midland railway, and tho North .Stoffonlshire and Loiceitor and 


[ Bwniiniiigtou linos, place Burton in railway commimicntion with all 
parts of Kiigliuid. 

BUKTSCHEl D. [ Aix- r.A-CiiAPgr.i.ii.] 

BUUY, lAncashiro, a manufacturing town, parliamentary borough, 
and the seat of a l^oor-lsiw Union, in tho ]iariah of Bury and 
hundreds of Blackburn and i8a1furd, is situated on the banks of the 
Irwcll, in 63” 36' N. lat., 2" 19' W. long.; 9 miles N. by W. firom 
Manchester; 48 miles B.B.li!. from Lancaster; 195 miles N.N.W. 
fi-oiii London by road, and 198 milea by tlie North-Western railway 
via Trent Valley. The poinilatiou of the parliamentary borough in 
1851 was 31,262; that of the entire parisii was 70,143; in 1801 it 
was 22,300. Bury returns one member to the Imperial Pfwliament. 
Tt is govorni'd by tho cuiiiity m.-i^istratos and a board of^ oom- 
missiemors. Tho living is a rectory in tlio ni-chdoaconry and diocese 
of Manchester. Bury Poor-Law Union contains 12 parishes and 
townships, with an area of 33,208 acres, and a ^lopulation in 1861 
of 88,797. 

'I'ho town of Bury, though it stands on rising ground, appears os if 
it ocoiipicd a low portion in oonsaciunnce of being plncwl among hills 
which Hurroiiiid it on tho nortli luid cast. Thu river Irwcll, which 
first takes this name at Bury, flows through tho west end of tho 
town, and ia joined by the iCoclio about two miles to tho south. In 
ancient times, one of the 12 baronial castles of tho county stood 
cliiHo to this town, not far from tho parish church, on tho Innks of 
what was then the course of the Ira'oll; but the river now takes a 
more iioith-weaterly course, and loaves a fertile tract of land in tho 
valley between its present and iL-i ancient bod. 'I'liu castle was 
ilestroyed by the parlianieiitary forces in 1644. Fragments of stone 
lire occiiHionally dug out of its ancient fonudatinns. Tlie place where 
it stoiHl is still callcil Castle Croft, from which may be seen Castlo 
•Steads, in tho ai^joinitig township of Waliuersley, whore tho Ixisicgers 
throw lip an iutreuuliment which cnableil them to Isittor down tbo 
walls of tho castle. Tho manor of Bury was in the n-ign of Henry II. 
in the possession of John do Lacy. Tt passed to tho fiimilies of tho 
He Bniys luid Pilkingtous. The town of Bury has been very much 
onlaiged and improved witliiu the lost few yoai-s. Tt is well lighted 
with gas and supplied with water. Now sewers have liceu constructed. 
Many of tho stnlltH have liecii paved by tho cumtuissiononi; and a 
series of impruvcmicnts is being currii-rl out under the powers con¬ 
ferred by an Improvement Act obtained in 1846. 

Tho pirish church is deilicatcil to St. Mary; in 1776 it was rebuilt, 
nil but the steeple, which was not rebuilt till 1844. iSt. John’s 
chapel, in Stanley Street, croetcil in 1779, is a neat building. There 
is aiiuther church just erected, doilicated to St. Paul. Thu oldest of 
the Dissenting nluipels in Bury is the Presbytoriaii chnpol in Silver 
Street, lieloiigiiig to the Unitarians, 'rhere arc places of wiirship 
for Wesleyan, Primitive, Association, and New Connexion Molhoilirits; 
three for Independents; a new Unitarian chapel; and a Bomou 
Catholic cha]iel of some elegance, built in 1849. 

Tho Free Gramtniw school, founded in 1726 by the Rev. lif»gor Kay, 
has on income from cndowinent of about 430/. a year, and had 79 
scholars in 1852. A Ciiarity sciiool for 80 boys and 30 girls, founded 
in 1748, has boon couvurtod into a National school. Two other 
schools, the Bell school luid tlio Irwell school, ore connoctoil a*ith tho 
Established Church. There are also schools coiinocteil with the 
Dissenting chapels, and Infant schools; a public siibacription lilimiy, 
a news-room, a mechanics lihiaiy, a inediuul library, and a billiiird- 
reom. An ubheiueum has been recently opened in very encouraging 
circumstances. 

Bury has a moderately huge sulwcription library, established 
upwards of 89 yoars ago. 'There is a di8|ieiisary in tlin town. A now 
market-place was erected in 1840 by tho Earl of Derby. There is a 
savings bank. A county court is held at Bury. 

Tho mauiifactiiro of woollen cloth became a staple article of trade 
in this place in the 14th century, and flourished to such lui extent 
that in the reign of Elixalieth one of her aiilnagers was stationed in 
tlio town to stamp the cloth. On the introduction of tho cottoii-trodo 
into tho county many of ihe inhabituita of Bury becaino weavers of 
cotton fabrics, and the woollen trade has boon gradually retiring into 
Yorki^ira and other parts of the cuuntty whore the cotton iiumufiustura 
is less panunount. 'rim different branches of the ootton mannfaeture 
are carrioil on to a considerabla extent. Several important improve¬ 
ments in the cotton mauufactoiw took thoir rise in this plac» A 
new method of throwing the shuttle by means of the pioking-pqg 
instead of the hand, and uienue called the fly-sliiittle, was invented by 
Jiihii Ray, a native of tho town: and in 1760 his sou, lloborb Kay, 
invented the drop-box, by means of which the weaver con at will use 
any one of three shuttles—an iuvontiou which led to the introduetion 
of various culoura into tho suae fabric, and made it almost as eaira to 
produr« a fabric consisting of different ooloun as a oommou cloth of 
only one. Bury is indobti^ for one branch of its present trade to the 
father of tho late Sir Robert Peel, who established his extensivo print 
works on the banks of tbo Irwell, iinar this town. He resided at 
Chamber Hall, in the iinmeiliate viehiity, where, or at a smaller hunso 
close by it, the late Sir liobort Peel was bom. 

There are in Bury more than a doxon huge factories for spinning 
and manufacturing cotton, several huge woollen manufactories, oalioo- 
pi-iii*. ing and bleaching ustabliriimontis dye-works, three largo foundries. 
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H^vcral Kinaller oneo, and manufactories of hata and other artiolea. 
The niarkotpday according to the charter ih ThiindaV, but Saturday 
liiw boon adopted in pnwtieo. The market in Well attended. Three 
or four fain are hold in the coune of the year. A branch of the 
Manoheeter, Bolton, and Bury (Jaual accommodates Bury. The East 
LancaMhtre railway and the ijanenahiro and Yorluliiro railway both 
]iass through Bury. 

BUltY ST. KDMDNDS, the chiiif town of West Suffolk, a 
borough and market-town in tlie hundred of Thingoe, stands on the 
banks of the river Tiurko, in 62“ 16' N. lat, 0" 43' K. long.; dutant 
26 milee N.W. by W. from Ipswich, 71 miles N.M. by N. from 
London by road, and 94) miles by the Eastern Counties mid Eastern 
Union nulwaya. The parishes of St. James and St. Mary, which 
compose the borough, aro also united for poor-law purposes under 
a bouil of giianliaiiri, but are not under the opemti":! of the Poor- 
Law lAmeiultiirnt Act. The town is govcriicil by 6 aldermen, 
olio of whom is mayor, and 18 coiiii'/illors; .ni 1 n-turns two 
mcnibors to tho Imperial Parliann’iit. 'I'ho ]i.>p'.:1:itiun of tiie 
uiunicipal and the ptwliameiiiary iMtroiigh, which arc C(i..-xtciiHirQ, u'os 
13,900 in 1851. The living are pcr|Nituni curacies in tho arch- 
doacomy of Sudbury and dioceso of Ely. 

Tho origui of Bury St. I'klinimda, or St. Edmun<ls Bury, us it is 
callud by old writers, has been a subject of much discussion. Some 
HUpiwso it to bo tiic Villa Faustina of the 'Ttiiieniry <»f Antoniiiiis.' 
Numerous Roman aiiticpiitics have been dug up in tlio neighbour¬ 
hood. At tho tiinu of the dissolution of tlic Heptarchy tiie manor 
bulongml to Beodric, and was hence called BecKlric's-worthc, or 
lloodoricl-cortis, tho * villa or mansion of Beodric.' Beodric bequeathed 
it to Ediiiiiiid the King and Martyr, after whom it was called 
St. Edinunds Bury—bury, like burh, burg, burgh, &c., being the 
Saxon word for a castle or Htroiig town. Edmund, having succsseded 
to tho Ihrciiio of I'kwt Anglia, was crowned at Bury on Chriatmas- 
day, 856. In 870 he was taken in'isoiicr and put to death by the 
llancs. Soon after tho death and canonisation of King Edmund, six 
pi'iosls de.vf.U-d itieinsolves to a motnuctic life under the patronage 
of the royal saint, and founded a monastery, which, in al'Usr ages, 
by its luagnilieunco and spleiidour, and its valuable iiiimunitiwi ami 
privdeges, surfuisscMl every otlutr ccclesiiiMtinnl ostabluhment in Oreat 
Britain, Ohwtonbiiry alone cxi:epti>d. In liiiiO Ailadn ejected all the 
sceidar islergy' from Bury, aitil estidiliHhrd twelve ISenodi<d;iuu monks 
fnim the uioiiastiiry of Huline in tho aliliey, fixinnpted them from all 
('pi.sco]>al authority, an'l laid the foimdatioii of a church, which wan 
coiiKccmU'cl ill 1032. Tho first three cIiui'clieH were built of wocmI, 
but in tho year lu65 another was eroctcHl of hewn stone, under tho 
auspices of Ablmt Ikddwyn. It took twelve years building, and was 
ombellJnlit'd with niinieroiis ornanieiits brought from C.'ieii in 
Nurinandy. It was 50.5 feet in length; the transepts were 212 fccct, 
and tlin western front was 24 0 feet in breadth ; altogether it ciontainod 
12 cli.apcls. Portions of the ruins of tho western front still roiunhi. 
The oirunlar rubble wall of the soiithorn tower which seems to bill 
deiliuicc to time and weutliiir, is now used as a shop; and the three 
arches, which once formed the cntraucni to tho three aisles of tho 
cliurch, have been filled up with mmlcni briukwork, and now form 
convenient dwelliiig lioiises. 

Tlii'ro ajipcar to have been four grand gaton to tho abbey, and it.s 
lofty embattled walls inclosed within their vast circuiiiferenco the 
body of tlio iiioiiastery, tho abbot’s palace, garden, Ac., chapter¬ 
house, towers, cloisters, intinnaries, the inoguificK'nt monosterud 
church, on oxteiisivu churchyard, throe smaller ulnirchcs, aud several 
chapels. The abliey coiitainod 8U monks, 16 chnphuiis, and 111 
servants. The abbot, who was a spiritual parliamentary baron, 
hold a synod in his own ehaptur-honso, and ajipointod the {Hinxdiial 
clergy of tho place. He inflicted capital punishment, aud had tho 
power to tiy by his steward all causes within tho liberty of Bury. 
Itoyoncl tlio circuit of the nbbey-widls were sovcml hospitals and 
chapels iiiidcr the luitroiiagu and protection of tho monks. Edward 
the. Confessor grouted to tho abbot tho liberty of coining; ami 
Edward 1. and Edwoi^l II. iKitli had mints hero. It was at Bury 
that John was first met by tho refractory barons, before he was 
'oomiielled to sign Magna Unai-ta. In 1272 Henry HI. held a parlia¬ 
ment here. A parliament was also held at Bury 1iy Edwani I. in 
1296, when all the gomls and chattels aud all the revenues of the 
monastery wore forfeited to tho king, upon the monks refusing to 
pay a subsidy that was demomled from them; but on their after- 
wiuds complying, their goods wore rastorml. In 1446 another 
parliament was convened at Burjr. Henry VII. and Klixaboth both 
visited Bury, and woro entortaliiod with cousideniblo pump and 
magnificence. This celebrated monastery was .519 years in the 
possession of the Benedictine monks, and during that time had S3 
abbots. At the dissolution of monasteries it was valued by the 
oommiasionora at 23664. 16s., but that must have boon considorobly 
under its real value, fur the commissioners, in their report, say, “ We 
have taken in the scyd monastery in goldo and sylver 5000 marks, 
liesydes as well a rich cross with emerelds os also dyvers sbmes 
of groat value, and yet we have loft tho church, abliot, and con¬ 
vent, very well furnished with plate of sylver necessary for tho 
same." Alimist tho only relic of the magniiioenoe of this monastic 
establishment is tho western, now called the abbey, gate. It was 


erected in 1327, after tho old gate was pulled duvrii by the mob. 
Tt is a Hpocimeii of the docurotud style of gothic arobituctura. It 
lias been roofoil over by Lonl Bristol, whoso propm-ty it now is, and 
is generally in a state of gfjod presuroaiion. Ks beiglit u 62 feet, 
its length 50 feet, and bivadth 41 feet. The ' tciTcplciiie' of the 
wall ftnins a teroace all round, and over each angle ^era formeriy 
was a tower, 'i'he eastern side of tliis gate, altbungh not so splendid 
ns tho west side, is the more elegant. The iuteyial walls are beau¬ 
tifully decorated, and amongst other carved work are the amts of 
King Edward the Confessor. In digging up an old foundation l^ero 
wero found, with various other antiquities, four antique hca^, cut 
out of blocks of freestone of gigantic dimensions, and pivAstbly 
representing some heathen deities. 

Fragments of the ruins of various religious and cliaritable 
institiitioiiH comiouted with tho abliey avo still visible. The follow¬ 
ing are mentioned in Diimlale’s ' Monosticou :* — The Hospital of 
•St. John or Ooirs-b-' iise without the south gate, probably the chapel, 
or os it is sometimrs railed the Hospital of St. Petroniila, was con- 
nofited with this house; St. Nioholas’ Hospital without the east 
gate, now a farm-house; St. Peter’s Uosjiital and Chapel, fouuded by 
Abbot Anselm in the time of Henry I., now belonging to tho tnistcos 
of tho Free (Iraramar school; St. Saviour's Hospital, founded by 
Abbot Saiiqisnn in the reign of King John; St Steidien’s Hospital, 
Jesus College aud Ouilil, croctcil by King 1-Mward vl. in 1481, now 
occupied as a wurkhonse; and the cuiiveut of Cray Friars at BabwcU 
or North Cate, established in 1256. 

The Nonnou Tower, <ir Church Cate, was the grand portal into tho 
cliurchyai'd opposite to the western entrance of the abbey church. 
At the dissolution it was converted into a belfry for St James’s 
elinruh, ** and to this eircumstimcc,” says Mr. Yates, “ must probably 
tho antiquarian is indebted fur the gratification of now surveying this 
VCiiemblu relic of auuieiit piety uinl taste.” It is uousidcred one of 
tho finest specimens of its“class in existence of Norman nrcbibwturc. 
It is a quariruiigiilar building 80 fuct high, and is remarkable fur its 
strength anti simplicity. The date of its erection is unknuu-n. The 
stone of wliich it is built alKmuds with small shells. The interior of 
tho arch jireseiits some grottm<iue figures. The tower hiw Ijcun 
thunuighly restored of late years under tlio direction of .Mr. C’otting- 
liam. Tho structuro h is bran stroiigtlieued by throe parallel series 
of iron braces, and the ashlar-work has been repaircil and reset. 

Kt. Mary’s church, erected about 1430, is 130 fotit long (exclusive 
of tin chancel) mid 67.^ feet wiilo. The chancel is 74 feet by 6.S feet. 
There ore three aisles, which arc divided by two rows t*f elegant 
culiimiis. The height of the middle aisle is 60 feet. The roof, which 
is elaborately aud lieantifiilly carved, is snpi>nsed to liave been 
brought Iroiii Caen in Nurniaiidy. On the north side of the com- 
niuiiioii-tnble is a marble slab eiratetl to the mcmoiy of Mary Tudor, 
tliird daugliter of King Henry VII. of England, who first iiiaiTie<I 
Louis XII. of France, oml sultsuipiently Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suilblk. On each side of the cli.-uice] is .a haudsuiiie altar-tomb : one 
to Sir W. Ciirow, who ditnl in 1501, and his wife who died in 1.52.5; 
and tho other to Sir Koliert Drury. The tower is of an coi-lier date 
th.au the ehurcli itself. Tho edlfiee was thoroughly repaired and 
restored a few years back under tho direction of the lata Mr. 
Ciiltiiighaiii. 

St. James’s church, like St. Mary's, is built of freestone, and is a 
very bauitsoiue buihliiig. It was not completed till the Kefoniiation, 
when Edward Vr. gave 200/. tow.inls its completion. It is 137 feet 
lung by (>9 foot broad, and eoiit.ains sumo liaiulsoiiio monuments. 
Tilt! ehurchymxl is of considerable dimensions, and limi a beautiful 
avenue of lofty lime-trees. It contains the two chm'ches (St. Mary’s 
and St. Jaines'sb the Saxon tower, abbey ruins, Cloptou’s hi>.spital. the 
sliiro-honse, and the mnuBoleiiiii; the latter was formerly 'the Cha|H‘l 
of the I’hiuuel,' where it is saiil l.ydgate the poet resided. Not many 
years siuee it formed tiie rosidentv and workshop of a blaeksmitli. St. 
.John’s church, er>‘ctod in 1811 at a cost of 6l*0(V., has S.5<i sittings, 
of which half are free. The ludejietidents and Jkiptists have each 
two chapela in Bury; there are also plnees of worship fur Methtslists, 
Quakers, I'liitariaiis, and Roman Catholics. Tho Free Grammar 
school, founded by Eilwnnl VI., has an income from endowment of 
upwiinls of 600/. a year; it is under the cam of a head master ani\ 
five other teaehcra: tho number of scholars in 1852 was 8u. The 
school poss.'sses 13 exhibitions for Oxford or (.’nmbridge. Under a 
decree of the Court of Chancery then, have been recently established 
out of the rents t>f the Guildhall Feoffment a Commercial school for 
ISO boys, who paj' 5t. a iiuarter; a Poor Buya’ school fur 300 boys, 
who pay Is. a quarter; aud a Poor Girl ’ school for girls, who 
pay la. a quarter. There arc in Bury National schools for Isiys and 
girls. Infant schools, and a Female Bohool of Industiy. 

Bury is a borough by preacripthm, and its preseriptivo rights were 
first eunliniietl by James I. in tho fourth year of his roign. A se.<siuiis 
court is now held ipiarterly under tho reeonler: the assixes art* held 
ill Bury ill Mawh; the Bummer nssixes being hold in I|»sw;cli. A 
coiiiily I’otirt is held in Bury. Bury first sent rftpiva-iit.nivcs tii 
Parliament in tho 30Hiyear of the roigii of bklwnnf I., but in.fie no 
subst«|uent return till tlie 4th of James L, since wbi<’Ii time it has 
continued tn return two members. 

A gr'at part of the town was Wrnt dotini in 1668, but wa-i shortly 
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after rebuilt in it.-! iiro.<(ont re^culor manner. The bouses nro well 
built; iho streets lire invod and kejit ol«in. Tho town is well liffhtoA 
with gas, and hiis a good supply of water. A. subsoription library 
enut iiin* a valuable collection of booka Bury possesses banilsoine 
subwription-ronma, a subscription oolTco-room and billianl-rooiii, a 
mooliniiics institute and a savings bank. A ntw theatre was built in 
1819, and the old one convert^ into a enneert-rotm. There is a 
good collection of plants in tlie Botanic Gardens, which arc a isirt of 
the old abbey grounds, and oontain some picturesque bits of the mins. 
Ibo sbire-haSl, a neat modem building, is situated on the anqient site 
of St. Msigaret’a church, and contains two ^d-sized courts. Tho 
Guildhall, where the borough epurts ore held, is a handsome structure, 
built of flint and freestone. 

The county jail, erected in 1S03 at a coat of 30,0001., about half a 
mile fix>m the south end of tlie town, is built on tlio radiating priii* 
cdplo, and is surroundetl by a wall 20 feet high, inclosing an octagniial 
area, the diameter of whicn is 292 feet. Tho hmiso of correction for 
female prisoners is near the jail. 

Among the {Hu-ochial eliaritioa of Bury arc 03 alnislionsos, founded 
by difTorent persons. They are under the superinti'iidonoc of trustees, 
and their funds altogether amount to about 2000/. per oniinin. Clop- 
ton Hospital, fonndeil by Boley Clopton, M.D. for the support of six 
aged widon'ors and widows, is a neat brick building, with the arms of 
tho founder over tho principal entrance. A large building intended 
by tho government for an onlnanco depot, was puivbnscd and (a>u- 
verted into an hospital, which is supported by voluntary contriliutions; 
it boH been since uiilargcd by tbo addition of two wings. 

About a mile from Bury the river T.nrko becomes navigable to Lynn, 
whence coals and otnor commodities are brought in sninll baiges. The 
Eastern Union railway lias diverted a good deal of this traflic to itself. 
Tho mat'ket.daya are Wednesday for corn, and Saturday for meat 
and poultry. Faint arc held on tho Tuesday in Easter week, and on 
the 1st of October and Ist of December for horses, cattle, chces^e, &c. 
The gi«at fair, which is jti.-itly cclobmtcd, gC7n-ni11y commences about 
the 10th of OctolxT, and lasts about three weeks. About thine miles 
from Bur^' is Ickworth, tho magnificent sent of tho Manpijs of Brislid. 
The house is cli-cular, 110 feet in height iiinl 90 feet in di-iiiictcr, and 
stands in the centre of a |>ark which has a circuit of 11 miles. 

(Gngo'a/fttjffbft; Commnniention from Hur}/.) 

LUHA'CO, tlic name of a convent situated on the summit of a 
mountain-ridge in tho province of Bcira in i*ortng.a1, called the Serra 
de Busaco, which is an olfsc't from tlio great Serra dc Alcoba. In 
Sopteinber 1810 tho united English and l*ortugiiuse army under Wol- 
Ibigtou, about 10.000 strong, took post on the Serra do Busaco, and 
snccesHfnlly resisted iiie Eiviieb army under Miissena, (SS,000 strong. 
Masseiia Ijoiug uiiiililc to foitai the ytosition, liiriu>fl it by a luoimlain- 
pusa over a iieigbliourhig mountniii-ridge, and then Wellington coii- 
iinned his retreat to llic lines of Torres S'lnlras. 

BIJSIIIRE. [AnuL'-siiKiiii.l 

nUSl-lMILLS. [ANTnin.] 

BUSSATI K'it, or BUSSAII I'll, a priiieipallty in N'orlhern Hindustan, 
occupying a monntainoiis tract on both sides of the llim.aluya range. 
Bussaher lira between 30'' and 32° N. Ini., 77'' and 79' E. long.; it is 
boundcil on tho N.W. by iho Butlej, B. and S.E. by the .Tmniia, B.\V. 
by Birmor, and H. and E. it extends to the empire of I’hiua. Over 
a considerable yiart of this territory, the boiiudunes of which nro but 
imjierfectly known, tho Baja of Bussidier exercises only a kind of 
fuutbil snpciiority, tbn rulei-s of the putty status into which it is 
divided jyiaying an annual tribute to him as their head. The area of 
the territory is stated at 3000 square miles, and the popidation at 
150,000, with an annual reveiiuo of about 15,00(1/. The subsidy or 
tributo paid to tho British government is about 1500/. 

Btissaher is diridcil into the districts of Kunawur; the tract con¬ 
taining Itampoor, the capital, and Beran; tho valley of tho river 
Pabci-; luid Dasan, which contains tho Tartar pcrgiinnah of Uanga- 
rang. Kunawur is a niggcil district, extending on the oast to .Shipko, 
the frontier town of Chinese Tartary, and on the west to Tl.augnraug. 
The Kcubrnng Foss in tho Himalaya Mountains, which is 18,130 feet 
above the level of the aca, forms the boundary between Kunawur and 
Chinese Tartary. Tim climate of Kunawur disti’ict is cold, and a 
gi^t part of the soil is composed of ciniuenccs covered with snow. 
LittJo grain is raised, and tho (diief employment is breeding and 
rearing sheep, ponies, asses, and mules. Tho inhabitants enjoy 

a good reputation for honesty and punctuaJity in their dealings. The 
largest vilLiges do not contain more tihaii 100 inhabitants ; several 
exhibit the appcuiwiico cif wcaltli and civilisatioii. Tlio majority of 
the uihobitoats ore Hindoos, but in some of the villages the yicoplc 
ore iwlherents of the grand or Dalai I,ama ofTsisso. £ampoor,thc 
capitid of tho princhi^ity, is situated in 31“ 27' N. lat,, 77" 38' E. 
long., on the left bouic of the Butlej, where that river is little more 
than 200 feet wide, and confined by lofty precipices, between whicli 
tho water fomits and dashes furiously. The stroam is crossod by a 
■ .Idga of royies, traversed by a block of wcK>d, iqsm which the traveller 
aits and is drawn luaviss. Hampoor is considurod a place of much 
nnetity, and is much frecpicnted by religious incudicants : it oontnius 
aereral tenmlcs. The town now contains only idiout IfiO stone and 
dated dweluugfi: it is tbo usual place of residence of tho nga, who 
haa also a aummer palace at Beran, about 22 uiilva higher up the river. 


This rcBidcuco of tlie nya is on a hill 3 miles from tho banks of the 
Butlej, and 4500 feet almvo its level. 

The thin! district that which contains tlio valley of the river 
Faber, is the must productive part of tho priiiciisility, hut some por¬ 
tion oven of this isw'ild and barren. Iron ore is found in this district, 
and is worked, when tho iron fonus an articlo of export to tho ,Sikh 
countries. Dosau priKliiccs wheat and barley, but not rlc". Near 
tlio villngi’s, and in sludtered splits, apricots, gooselierrii'M, and 
cmTanis are fuiiiid, but the trinis and bushes aru^ stunted. Tliu 
inhabitants possess considurabhi numbers of pouios and mules. 
Manufactures of coarse Uaukciiiig ore c.arried on. In otlier iwrts of 
Bussaher woollen clotlis of a superior texture are made, the wisd 
being of excellent ipiality; a few ahawls are likewise made of goats' 
and sheep's wind mixoii BnsBiihor rocoiviw from lliiulustan sugar, 
cotton, hardwares, and indigo, and returns iron, opium, to^icco, tiir- 
inoric, and blankets. From Tibet and the Chinese tomtories are 
brought shawl-wool, salt, tea, silk gootbi, musk, and Ikuux : the 
n'turns are grain, iron, and opiniu, ootbui cloths, indigo, and_ other 
iiriiclcs received hmn the lowerpartsof Iliudustan. The prinoiiKiiity 
was conquered in 1810 by tlioUorkns, and ivmainetl subject tn them 
until 1814, wlien it was regained by tho British for the raja, who with 
the other hill chiefs was coiifiriuod in his possessions at tho close of the 
XojNinl war in 181.7. 

{Parlinmentai'ii Pttpciv.) 

jlUTE, one iif tho ishinds which coni|K>.ic the county of But-, 
Scotland, is situated in tlio Frith of I'lydo, Iwtween 12' niul 
55" 50'X. lat., 4" 53'aiul 5" 10'IV. hmg., distniit about six luile.-; 
from the opposite mainland of Ayrshire, iiiid about half a mile from 
Aixylcshiiv, from which county it is seimnitcd by a narrow and 
crooked but pictiirosque channel called tlie Kj'los of Buie. The 
latiou of the island in 1851 was li>,(!0l. The isliuid is about lii miles 
long, and varies from thmi miles to four miles in luviulth. To llie 
nortli it is elevated, rocky, and barren ; the eentiid part is divcrsillud 
by hills, valleys, and fertile tracts ; ninl the south end is iiilly and 
divided from the rost of tbo islainl by a low and sandy ]>lain oalliil 
TiOiigal-chorhl. Tho coast is rocky and iiidenteil by bays. 'J'ho soil 
of the ibhmd consists of clay, loam, ninl saii-1, witli moss lying on 
grareL Tiic greater part of tho arable i.aiid is inelosed and culti¬ 
vated; barley, oats, potati>es, tiinii[is, ami tlic 01 * 111101:11 grasses .an>:dl 
cultir.ated witli sucecss. About the midiile of the ishitid ai-o (hre.) 
small hikes—Loch End, Loch Ascug, and Loch t/iiein. 'I'hc cliinatc, 
though damp, is mild mid tcnipenito, and tiie isliiml is miieh n'-sorlcil 
to by invidiils, ltoTn.SAY being one of the favourite watering pliiee-s of 
tho (.'lytic. The iiiiuerals arc Uuiestonc, fiecstom-, slate, ami some 
iiidiil'eroiit coal. Beds of coral mid shells, of coo-<iderablc thickuc>s.<i, 
arc found in several jilitces half a mile from the so:i-coasU 

Bute island coubiiii.M many rc-rnaiiis of luitiipiily. Diiiigyle, or Dim- 
nagoil, a vitrified fui-t, ntlnbutud to the Danes or Xorweginiis, and 
siliiittcil on a lofty crag in tho south-west ]>:irt of tlm island, is mi 
object of interest and curi-wity. In the eoutlierii cxtri'iiiily of the 
island nro the ruins of mi :uicieiil ebnpol. Not far from the ruins arc 
the nunaiiis of a circular ereelioii about 30 feet in diaiuoter and 1i) 
feel high, known us the * Devil’s Onuldron;' the object for which it 
was creeled has not licon iisia'rtainotl. Bute, .nid the adjacent islautls, 
were long subjoet to tbo Norwegians, liiico of Norway in 12li3 ttiok 
possc.ssioii of Bute, but after bis defeat it rciiiriietl to the iillogiiuux-of 
the King of BcoUnnd. Edward of England hold it till 1312, when it 
fell into the [lossossiou of Bruce. Itoberl HI, ami .lamas III. iinulc 
tho islantl their oceasioual residence. It was garrisoned by Croiii- 
w-ell, and was the scene of tho Eaii of Argj’le's uiifurtunaie liuidin,'' 
in 108.7. 

(.Viifl Slot tut ical AeeouiU of Scoflauti.) 

BUTEBHIUE, a county in Bculliuid whicli comprises the isliiiids of 
Butr, Ahuan, the (hiMiuiAKS, ninl Iki'itmaumk'x ; with the suiull 
islimds of Lamlosh and Fladdii, which belong to Arran. Thu area of 
the county is given in tlic population rctiu'iis of 1841 at 193,040 acres, 
which is equivalent to 101 square miles; tho rolimis of theCkuisns of 
1851 statu the area at 171 square miles; otlici* accounts make it 257 
Rqnoro miles. The iiopuliitiou of the county in 1851 was 10,(i03 ; in 
1791 it was 10,.763. Buteshire returus one incmlior to the Imperial* 
Farlianient; previous to tho passing of tho liefonn Act. tho county 
returned a moiiibcT to Farlmmoiit idtcrniituly with tho ojunly of 
Caithness, Tho coiistituoncy of tho county in 1853 was 483, iiidud- 
ing the electors of tlie royid burgh of Itotbsay, the county town, who 
by tlio liefonn Act wore uuitcl to those of tbo county for imrlia- 
mciitniy pui-posca, Tho ishunls of which tiie county is cumposwl, os 
well as llui'iiSA V tlie county town, are noticed in distinct orUcles. 
Laiuliish and Fladda arc noticml under Aukam. 

BUTllINTO (Bnthiiitiim), an ancient town, now ruined, on Uio 
coast of Epirus, on Uie iiortbem or narrow ]>art of tlic chiuiiiel whidi 
divides tlie island of Corfu from the mainland. It stood on a liill 
Riirroundod by marshy gixiund, ami forming a sort of pcuiumila at tho 
entraiico of tho harbour or lake I’elodes, and nearly opposite the pru- 
uiontury of Lcuoimno in tbo idund of Corfu. (Btrauo, viL) 'The utke^ 
which id connootud witii a bay of tho sea 1^ a river (now i^led FauL-i) 
three miles long, is now cnlled ' Viitzindro.' Viif^l uaHs it' Lofty Bntli- 
nitum' (* ASneid.’ iii.), whoro he mokes ASneasmoot Helenns the son of 
Fiwm, who ruled over the country of tho Chaonians after tho death 
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of l^Rhiu tJw son of Aobillm. (Jnalin, xvil.) Aftur the conqaipt of I 
Kiiinv) bv tlio Komstw, UuUirututu bowiinu aitouiiui colony, roidpo-1 
uina Atticus luMt an OHtate near Btithrotiim, wlwro ho Hiwnt (nroat {Nirt 
of hiH time; ond botli ho and i'icero inturostud iheinmilveH in flavour 
(if tbo nuthrutiami, whoaa limdii bud b''>-u coiiA-icaitod and given away 
to freah coloniata during the civil war, L*ii>l>.‘r ibo llyzantirie <'miiJrc, 
Vutltfutiiin wna a biii]>o{i'« mm Hiiirnagitn to tbo archbiahoi* «f l.ciKUito. 
it VM af^worda rained, prolialily at the I'lirkiali iiivnsi<> t. Tbo 
Venetiano, in tlioir wara willi tlio Turk-*, .lufctlud on tbia coad, aii<l 
liuUt a square fort at tlie f<a>t of the liill cm tlui Koa-nidcj, where they 
kept a givrrison to prcitcct tbuir lirtlicrici.'C. ISutrinto and i’aigit wct^c 
dependencien of tlie Venetian governiiicfiit of ('orfii. Tin- walla of tJic 
Itoinan colony atill iixiut, iih well cm n-iiiaiu 4 of Hellenic and later works; 
Htatues, pillars, inudalit, and cameos bavu Ijcon foiiml on the Hite. Jii 
17D7| after tbo fall of the V'enctinn rejiiildic, tbo b'l'ciich niit a garrirwin 
in ^e fort of ISntrinto, but in tbo following year Ali i'.cilia drove 
^em out of it, 

BUTTHUM Kit K. j 0 r m ukiii..\ n u.] 

BUTTKVANT. (Ccjuk.! 

BUXAIt, a fortific-d t>iwn in the distrii-t of Shnliabiid, province of 
Bcdiar; aituafed on the right liiink of ilie (.'.inges, in yg' N', liit., 
!<:<■’ .'iT' K. long., about <!n iiiil»v. Iielow the el!y of lionatcv. Tin.- fort 
is liiiilt cm au eniiiieiici wbieb iiinjoet, into tlie rivc-r; tlie works are 
lo‘|tt in !'iio.l i’ejiair, end IlcTe i,, n:i Mnglisli garrisoii in it. 

A !i''n;ii ’.ielory wu: il rsC i’lit ■ i,;i Uii* o.'Jrd of Oetoli-r 

ITcil, by M.ijor (!ifli.rwiirt|. Sir ll•■.•l■n•) Mioiro, v.'lio oiiiio-’cl and 
coiHiiier-'d :• Mo-.'id f •rci* of '•V’>'‘**ni< ;i wi'li !>;i sruiy of Kj'l Euro|.ean 
and ciyi.'i iia'.iv (.Mill, llialur;/ o/ JirUltiU /iiilut.) 

rirX'l'cc'i;, hei'liysidre,a iiiarket-l'iwn and eba]u“lry i:i tli • p.u-i-liof 
1’akewell aiiii biindriid of High IVsk, is .dtnateil on tliebigli rou<lfiN>m 
Uerby to Mancbe.ds'r, in 53' 15' N. lab, 1' .'Ji' W. long., distant 33 
iiiibv. X.W. by X. fiMiii llerby, and icjri miles N.W. by N. from 
Loudon. Thu jiopidatioii of the cdiapelry of Buxton iu IS.")! wa.s 1235. 
The living of Buxton i.s :i perpetiMl eiiincy in tbcc arebdeacoury of 
Derby and dioecKe of Lielilield. 

Bn vton is situated in a deep valley or Iiadn, suri‘0tcni1(.*d by bleak 
bills and oxteiisivc! tracts of nioorland. Ft would In* entirely unviroiieil 
with inociiilaiiis but for tbo nierrow ravine down which the river Wye 
lluwK on it.<c way to the Derwent, parallel to tbo Jiigb roiul which leads 
to Bakewell. (.'bce Tor, a ])oriiendicular and stu}>eiidoiis rcick of 
liniestiiiie, Sciil feet lii-rb, D .iitiiat*;d near tbe \ill.<gi‘ •■f Worinbill. and 
about livic miles from Buxton. A little ra.^, the lofty peaks of Win- 
liill and TjCMcbill may bo dist.iiigniHhed by their fiwin from all the 
iiioniitains ill tbe eoiiuty, l-'xteiidvo wooils and plantations now 
el*>tli(' (he i,idi's and suniliiits of many of the neiglibouriiig bills. 

'J'be iiiinoral siirings at this plaeeap)ioiir to have been known to the 
lioniaiiH. Bnxtoiiwiifl a wati-ring plnoe in tbo Kith coutniy. The 
baths weiH! ci)imc‘c:teil xvitb a Hbi'iiic*, on w liiub visittsrs for boiiltb pre¬ 
sented their otferings. After the supjiression of I'cligious houses, 
these uHurings weiv ivuioved, and Hit* baths locked and sealed up for 
a time. Til (Jneeii iOlixabotli's time hciwover they had moiv Uiiiii 
r.‘g:iiiicd their foniuT re|intntion. Mr. Macaulay in his notice of 
Buxton (‘IlisUny i*f Kiigland,’ vid. i. p. 84i») states that hi the 17th 
(jciitiiry, visitci’s to Buxton were crowdcil into ‘ low wiKxlen shed®,’ 
but this is a mistake, as is shown in the ‘ T.aiid Wo Live In,' vol. iii. 
l»p. 215-221. There were in fact i>xccllcnt and cominodioiis buildings 
pr«)vided for visiters oven lii the Kith cciituiy. Kiwn l.',aindt*ii's tiino 
till HOW" Buxton seems to have inaintaiiied cuid even {iicn'ciscHl its 
)io[iularity. Additions and improvciiii'iitsliave b«*eji iiiailo at difTeioint 
limes; blit tho most iiiipurtaiit have been those carried into effect by 
tlio late and the pix-seiit Iliiko of Dovoushiro. BiixUui old town stands 
iiIMiii iniieh higher giMiiiid than tho new, mid has still tlio roimuiis of 
a eiiiss in tho cuiitiv of the miirket-pliice. The main street is_ w’idc, 
and coutiuim a few good inna and liKlgiiig-ltonscs, but the buildings in 
geiiurid lire old and mean. Tho now part of tho town may be «.aid 
to bciiin at the Creswent and to stretch along the Bakewell. road, the 


cd th'Jir roniu»r rc»iintrttion. JMr. aisieanmy m nis luitico oi 
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within. (Jver the ai-ehes a kilustRide rniis along tho whole building. 
Above the piers are Dorics juliisters tliat support an oi-uiuiitaital 
architrave and comico, which is terminated by another Inilustrade, 
in tho centre of which am placed tho iirins of the Cavendish family. 
This exteiisivo and elegant structure ia three stories high; tho 
span of the Cn'sccnt is 200 feet; and each wing measures 1>8 fret, 
making tho whole extent of tho front 31cJ feet; it cuntaiiui 378 
windows. In it arc comprised two hotels, a library, an assembly- 
room 75 feet long, and a neivs-i-oom, bosidea tho batlis and a few 

private rosidcncos. . 

At tho weal end of tho Cwswnl and nearly a^omiiig it is the old 
hall, erected in tho reign of Eliisaboth by tlio Earl of Shi-owabniy, in 
whose custody Maty, iiuocii of Scots, was plnoccl. In one of lic*r visits 
to Buxton Mary occiiiiiod ai>artiueuts in this building, w'hich are 
still drown as hn-s. 'Hio bouse was oonsidcmbly enlarged in 1670. 
Tho public baths at Buxton ain very numorous, and are fitted up 
with every attention to tho convenience of tho visitoni. Tho well Axim 
which tho water is supplied to those who resort to Buxton Is In a 
■mon building in the stylo of a Grocinu temple, in firont of the west 


wliia Ilf the Crescent. . In the coiitro of IhU building, called St. Ann’s 
Wull, M a wuito miwblo buahii which tliu water iiisiiea from tli© 
Hairing. By the side of this Isisln i.s u doubbi pump,sfi^m which 
either hot 'ir cold water may be jir*i*.'ijrvd witliin a fow inches of each 
otber.^ Thu water flows at the nite •>! ):ii g!dli,ii.- a ininutc. Besides 
what is jiPiperiy called thn Oiixton water tbme i.i a ebalylieato spring 
of a ni-igh strong taste issuing frem a chalky Ktratiini on the north 
siclo of the river Wy*!, over which a neat st*jiie cftnictur ; h.as been 
ureeti*il by tho Duke of Uevoiishirc. Mixed with tlie otln-r thi^ water 
proves purgative. A conduit for Mipplyiiig t!jc inhabitants wIHi pure 
water for doinc.-tie piirp'Mcs was construcptc I af the fixp.-.'i-< nfthc 
Duke of Di viKi-liiiv in Dsld, 

The public w.dks at Buxton, of which there L gix.it variety, luv 
hiid out with much taste, and oriiariicntcd n*ith shrubs and jilant 
tioiis. Around Buxton there are iiimjy fine nulks .ui*! drivesL .S’hir- 
biVMik Doll, Ashwoocl Dale, tho Lover’s Leap, and other sfiots in the 
valley of tin* W'yo arc all intorcsting, and the neighbouring euiiueiieos 
niro]*il very extensive and la>.aittiful ]irospcct.s. Tho «;:iviren.s iif 
Biixbm alsjuiiil with natural ciirionitic'C and reiu.aiitic scenery. Tho 
higli periiuudicnlnr crwg.-i on llm Bakewell road Iwnleriiig the valley of 
of the Wye make that iMnd tliu mrjst intercKting, iih it is the ino.st acces- 
^ibl^ of all tile scenery iu tliu immediate vicinity of Buxbrn. At tho 
distance f»f abniit half a mile in a ditlereiitdirt!c;ti*>n aiv, th*) liiiicstono 
i|iisiiTics and I’ool’s Hole. The liitt>-r is a cavern ci eiiiisiderablo 
itiiii*:iiniuii.-i ill a liiiiertono r<iuk eoui.raetiHl in its i.iitr;iiicf, but 
spiieioiis ill the iiitoriur. Its roof and .-id*-j are covered with .-lalac- 
tile.s, one of wbicli iiiore iMnarkiiblc than the r.;st iib*)nt the middle of 
the Cave is csillod the ‘ flitch of n.iur>u.’ Here the cave again con¬ 
tracts, but beyond it liecomiM wiile and l*<fly, as far a-; a huge mns-sy 
eulunin of stnbigmite deiiominr.ied the ‘ Queeii of Scots' I'illar,’ from 
a tradition that she Hli>p]ied at tlii.-! point. The furlli*>r cud of the 
c.averii, comprising about lOO yanl.-i. is nob very acniv-ible. Tho 
whole length is 5i'i» yards. The sMes of the inounl ,iii arc piirtly 
occupied with dwellings exc:avated out of the aslie.s which have been 
thrown liere from the lime-kilns. A c>>ii-iderable tjuaiitity of lime i.s 
burnt, and sent into distant parts by the Peak I'oi'cst railway. Tli« 
reck.s about Buxton coii.'<ist of beds of liuie.'itoiic aii<l of lava or t*>:ul- 
stoiie, which lie alteine.tcly one ii]*oU the other. There :iiv many 
shops in Buxton fur the sale lif the iiiiiieral ]>rediietioii.s of tho Peak, 
mauufactuiud into varioii.s iirticlc.? of oniament and use, besides fossils 
and speeiineiis of natural curiosities. Among these is ti beautiful 
s]iiir denominated ‘ Blue J*j1iii,’ formerly used iu repairing tho roads, 
but iniw wi>rked into the mast elegant vases. This spar is found iu 
the iieighbiiiirhood of Castletou. 

Buxton eliiiivh is a hii^e ami gr.iceful edifice of the Tuscan onler, 
built ill 1 SI 2 by the Duke of Devonsiiin-. Au old building which 
originally servoil as tlie ehureli was for a time ls.■^ed .a-s .a s-hool aftcT 
the npeuliig of the new church ; but it lias been re.stol^‘d to its 
original piir]iase. A new sehool-i-ooiu ha.^ been Fitted up by the Duke 
of Devoiisliiiv. Tills school li.ns eiidowiiieiiU which amount to SD/. 
per aniiitin. 'rhuiv are places of worsliiji in Buxton for Presbyterians, 
Independoiits, aii.l Wesleyan Methodist.^. Au exctdliuit institution at 
this phtuu called the Buxton Bath Charity is for the benefit of persona 
in httmble cireumstaiux's whose state of health may mptire the use 
of the Buxton wateivi. Every visiter to Buxtiiii is rciiuested to givu 
a donation of one shilling to this eharity tliu first time of diuiiig in 
the town, whether at au hotel or a lodging-house. Tho iiuiubi*r of 
visiters at Biixtoii varie.s freiii 12,000 to 14,000 aiiiiuallj*. There are 
accommodations for nearly 2000 at one time. The season commeiieea 
iu June and ends in Oct-oln-r. Thu market is held on Saturday; 
fairs are held on Febriiiiry 3rd, April 1st, and ^biy 2iid, besides a 
cattle fair on September 8tlL 

(Rhcules, Pfiii (Stri/ery; Adams. &m of the J\ak; L.ukI ITe Lire 
III, voL iii.: OommuHieittioH/mill lia.rtoii.) 

BYBLUS, a town of Phieuieia, now cxilled Julie'il, situated nearly 
half way between Tripoli and Beiront iieiir the si'a-eoast, and ut the 
foot of tlio lower range of LUkiiius. Thu town of Jii1n.*iI is iuelosed 
by a wall, some ^larts of which appear Li Iw of the timo of tho 
Criisadoi's. Within the eirenit, wliivli is nlkuit a milo and a half, 
there is an aiiniont Roin.iii tlu'.itrc in a nearly iH’rfeet state; fragments 
of gninitie uolumiis are lying about. Th« eelobreted Jewish writsu* 
Plalu was a native of Bybins. Byblus was tbe fabled birth-pliux! of 
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Coin of Byblus. Cupper. 130 (irs. • 

Thamtunz, or Adonis, to whom it had a famous temple. The Ilebrow 
Uiuiio of the town si?onis to have been Oiblah, and its temt*>r^ is 
assiguetl (Josh. xiii. 5) to tho Israelites, but they never got possession 
of it. The Giblitos are menUont-J in tlio OKI Testament as stone- 
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aquarerd and raiilkcra of ahipa. Alexander took Bybliia, wliono king 
joined the MnvMluiiiau Hoot witli his abipik city gave title tu a 

biabop befura it fell under the Moalema. The coins of Byblna have 
the tyjK.' of Adtarte, or of laii^ vrho came to fij^lus in quest of the 
body of Odiria. 

^TO WN, Oanada West, the chief touTi of Carleton County, is 
iiituate<l ill a very beautiful part of the conntiy on the Ottawa, n<y 
the junction of the Ridcan Canal with that river, in 45* 20' N. laa, 
75” 42' W. long.; distant 126 miles N.N.K. from Kiiigotuii, and 
284 miles N.E. by R. from Toronto : the population of the town in 
1851 was 7760. The lower town, which is the older juu't, is that in 
which business is generally carried on: the npper town is of more recent 
erection; it is situated alMut half a niile distant on a more elevated 
tite, and condists chiefly of private rcsideiiccs. Considernble improve¬ 
ment has taken place in tlio appcanince of Bytown of late yemrs. 
Several handsome stoiio buildings linve been erected. The town 
contains places of worship fur Episcupaliaus, Prcsbyteriaiid, Wesleyan 
HetluKii^ Baptists, and Ronian CathoUca; aevei^ schools, a com¬ 
mercial reading-room, n mercantile library assneiation, a court-house, 
barracks, and a jail. Bytown is suppoi*ted chiefly by the lumber trade, 
a term applied bi the system of floating large rafts of rough timber 
down the rivers of America to the depots and ports in the lower parts j 
of their course. Timber cut on crown-lands and brought down the 
Ottawa River is measured at Bytown, and the owner gives iiond to 
■paj the duties at Quebec. The value of timber brought down tbc 
river in one year, 1844, was cstimatctl at 3i1,7.’>6i. About three-Gftbs 
of the whole being cut on crown-lauds was liable to duty, amounting 
to about 24,000/. Fairs aro held at Bytown in April and September. 
Steamers ply lietwecn Bytown and Grenville on the Ottawa, and 
between Bytown and Kingston on the Uideau Canal. 

BYZA'NTltJkl (Bv(jcurrup, on tho coins sometimes Biaravrioi'), an 
ancient Greek city, which occupied part of tlio site of modem Con¬ 
stantinople. It was founded by a Doric colony from Mvgiira in 
n.c. 667. Tlio city w*as washed on the east by the Busiiorus, on tho 
south by tho Propontis, and on the nortli by the Golden Horn. Strabo, 
Pliny, and other ancient writers, sjieak of the abundaneu of fish in 
the sea of Byzantium, especially of tlic Pclnmys kind, which coming 
down in shoals from tho Pains Mcroiis, and round by the eastern 
and southern const of tho Euzine, oiitorcd tlie Bosporus; mid the 
harbour tif l^zantiuni ivns called ' tho Golden Horn,’ in consequence 
of the riches{derivedjfrom tho fishoiy. (I’lin. ‘Hist. Nat.’ ix. I.*!.) 
Tho Byzantines sidted the Itsh, which was nti article of considurnble 
trade. The harbour of Byzantium liecnino a place of resort for 
yessels toading with tho Riixine, the northern coasts of which alrearly 
in tho time of Herodotus supplicfl with com, as tiicy do now, Greece 
and other countries of tho Mediterranean. 

In the reign of TMrius Hystospes, the Persian satrap Ofcanus took 
Byzantium luid Cholcedon, an cm-lier Megarensian colony on the 
opposite coast of tho Bosporus. After the battle of Platsea, Pausa- 
mus at tho head of tho united Greek forces took Byzantiuiii, and a 
fresh colony of mixed Athenians and Tioccda^moniaiis was sent to it. 
This second colony has given occ:irion toJustiims and other writers 
to say that Byzimtium wits founded by Pausanios. TLu Loceiliemo- 
nians kept possession of Bj’zantium till Pericles took it from them, 
but they retook it shortly after. Alcibiiulcs again got jiosscssion of 
it by a stratagem and by holding commnnicution w’ith some persons 
within the place. (Plutarch,'Alcib.’) Lysander recovered it stiou 
after, and it was under the liacedtcmonians when Xcuojihon, with the 
remnant of the 10,6(10 passed through it on his vray lioiiic, and his 
men hiul a serious affray with the Lacedtemonian governor, which was 
with difficulty settled l»y tho priidetico of Xenophon. 'Phrawbulus 
drove tho Lnccdomionians away, b.c'. 890, and changed tlio form of 
government, which was before oligarchical, into a democracy. The 
native Bithyiiian inhabitants were treated ns Helots. After tlic 
recovery of its liberty, Byzantiiiiii scorns to have prospeml for a time, 
and it became, in ii.c. 3.56, the head of a confederacy of tlio 
neighbouring marititiio towns. It also joined Bhodes, (Jos, and diios 
in tiio league with King Mausolus against tho Athenians, who sent an 
expedition against Byzantium, which however foiled. Homo time 
after, Philip of Moccdon having extended his conquests into Thrace, 
laid siege to Bj^zantium. Tho Byzantines made a bold defence, .*01(1 
Philip’s army became distressed for want of provisions and money. 
Philip relieved his wants by seizing 170 ahiiia and confiscating their 
cargoes. On a dork nigbt Philip’s soldieiii wore near surprising tho 
town, when a light shone suddenly from the north,” and revealed to 
the inhabitants their danger. In gratitude for thia tho Byzantines 
built an altar to Diana, aud assumeil tho crescent aa the emblem of 
their city. The crescent is found on several m^ala of Byzantium, 
and the Turks, on their conquest of Constantinople, adopted it for their 
own device. Under Alexander the Great and Lysimachos, who after 
AlexaudeFs death succeeded to the government of Thrace, Byzantium 
was bblig^ to submit totba Macedonians, but it afterwanla recovered 
iM municipal independence, which it rctidned till the time of tho 
Roman emperors. Its maritime commerce was prosperous, but it 
was exposed on tho land side to continual inounHons of Thracians, 
Btythiona, and other barli^ans, who ravaged its territoiy, cut down 
the harvest, and reduced it to great distress. Tho most troublesome 
of these inenraiona was that of the Gauls, who overran Macedonia 


Olid Northern Greece about ao. 279. The ByzantineB, in ordw to 
ha^aome respite from them, wore obliged-to pay heavy aOma, from 
3000 to 10,000 pioceaof gold a year, and at loat aa mooli aa 80 talanta, 
to save their londa from being ravaged in horveat-tiine. Theae and 
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other burdens compelled them to have rocom-ao to extraordinary 
measuros for raising money, ono of which was tho exacting of a toll 
from nil ships passing through the Bosporus, which became the cause 
of the war between Byauitiuiii and RhcNies, about b.u. 221. Tho 
Gauls at lost went over to Asia, and left Byzantium in peace. Thu 
Rhodians, a maritime trading jicoplc, refused to pay the toll on tliuir 
ships ]iassing tiirough the BosjKirus, which led to a war with Byzan¬ 
tium, in which 1’rusias T., king of Bithynia, sided witli the Rhodians, 
and Attains I., kiug of Peigamus, took the part of the Byzontuies. 
The latter hod the worst of it, and pence was made by tho mediatioti 
of Cavalus or Cnvanis, king of tlio Gnllo-Gneci. 

Byzantium allied itself to Romo against Philip II. of Macedonia, ns 
W'ell ns against Aiitiochus and Mithridutes. in reluin for its services 
it wns iiiailo a free town coiifnierato with Rome, and its envoys were 
trcateil as foreign ambassiidorn. Borne domostiu disputes Imwcvcr 
occasioned an appeal to Rome from tho losing party, and Chslins the 
triliuno carried n docreo enjoining tho Byzantines to readmit tlie 
emigrants. Piso was sent to enforce this detuiee, Init his conduct 
there appears to have been that of n hostile conqueror rather than <if 
an ally and mediator. After Piso’s departure the Byzaiitiucs resumeil 
their former independence. They were subject to a tribute hfiwovcr, 
at least under the first enqienira, which Claudius remitteil for five 
yeart^ in consideration of thoir Iobbob during tlie Thracian war. 
(Tacitus, 'Ann.’ xii. 62.) In couscciuence of sonic fresh domestic broils 
however Vespasian took away thoir liberties and sent tliem a governor, 
and when Apollonius of Tyona remonstrated with the emperor on tlie 
subject, Vespasian replied that tho Byzantines had forgotten how to 
lie free. In tho civil war between Bevonis and Pcsccniiius Niger, the 
Byrantines took the pni-t of tho latter. After Niger’s death Svveriis 
besieged tho town, which the inhabitants defeudeil fur three years 
with tho courage of despair. At lost famine ohiigisl tliom to Hiimiiidcr 
(a.t). 106), and Bovorus treated them w’ith his ciiarauleristio inhu¬ 
manity. The armed men and tho chief citizens were put to death, 
the wmls were razed, and tho remaining inhabitants were placed under 
tho jurisdiction of Perinthua Beverus however relented nfterwnnis, 
and, visiting Byzantium, took pains to embellisli tire town; ho built 
miigniflcont baths, porticoes round the Hipjiudroma and other build¬ 
ings, and gave it (he name of Augusta Antonina, in honour of his son 
Antoninus Bosaianna Tho Byzantines having rebuilt their walls, and 
recovered their prosperity, had next the mi«ortime of somehow db,- 
pleasing Gallionus, a worse man than Bevenis, who mtored the town 
under a promise of amnesty, and hod most of tho inhabitants mas¬ 
sacred. TrebeUins Pullio says that in his time there were no old 
families in Byzantium, except those who hod left tho town before 
Gallienus entered it. ’The town however was restored, and itropelleil 
an irruption of the Goths, who had entered tile Bosporus under 
Claudius IT. After the defeat of Lidnius by Constantine, Byzantium 
surrendered to the latter; who was so struck with its situation that 
he determined to Iniild a now city by tho side of old Byzantium, 
which ho called Nea Homn, and which ho chose afterwards fur tho 
capital of the empire. In May a.v. 330, the now town, which had 
been commenced only three yeiuw before, was dedioate<l to the Viigin 
Mary, niid tho feasts lasted 40 daya [CossTANTiiroPLii.] 

Athensons, iElian, and other undent compilera give rather im 
unfavourable account of Bvznntine morals and manners. Idleness 
and dobaiichezy prevailed, the citizens sjient thdr time in the market¬ 
place, or in the numerous public houses of the dty, and lot their 
houses and w'ivos to strangers. Tho sound of a flute put them imme¬ 
diately in a moRy mood, but they fled from that of a trumpet^ and 
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tk^ir genenl. Loo fr Loontda^, in tiio oiem bjr l^Uip/had no meaiui to be one block. The UyuniinM at one time Iwd 600 ebipii, HuTpral 
of heepins' M defend the walk bat by oaoeingfik of them with rudden at bo^ ende, do a« to 1 m oUe to eteer either 

Butlew end emffbene to-be ento Mi eh e d along the rampai-te. (Aiha' way without vetoing or tacking. Ta^«it.na mw^kii of m i eb v wuwIb haing 
iiaBoe,x.l>.442; Aj3iaii.*UiBt.’iiil4.) Byjiaiitiam woe fhll of fote^ niwd in the Eu:dn» dn hie time. (‘Ilktur.’ iii. 46.) Byxautiiun 
and native merobontc^ 8ailora,and fishermen, whom the ezoellentwino occupied the most shstem of the seven hills on which the city of 
sold in the town nnd supplied by Maronioa and other distriots^ldom Constantiaoplo is baUt, and it is supposetl to have extonded over the 
IMomitted to retjim sobw to their shini. Ademoorooyof sueh jolly tiune regions of the dty that lie behind the present setagUo and 
oaronsere could not be espooted to be veiy strict and orderly in its ^mens of the sultan. Dionysius Byxnniiuiis gives it 40 stadia in 
administration, and it is recorded of a Bysantine demagogue that ] tmumferonco. Theooropolia or citadel stood* on the hill where the 
being eifeed.itt some particular case what was the law of the country, ; seraglio now is. 

he oiuwered, “Whatever I please.” Dion says that the wells of (Miiller, qf/Ac Demme/ Bcickh, On thr Public Economy of 

Byxahtiiun were built of massive square atones fastened together with /Ac A/Aentanc/ Sqxtus Empiricus, Adverma Jt^torea, 37; Codinus, 
iran bolH and Atting so well tiigothor that the whole wall appeared Fragment of Haychiua on the Origin of CoHatantinople.) 
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yiABELLO. fPuKHTo Caui:i.i.o. 1 I rivets Oapili and Barsk, both of which join the Megna or Brahma* 

CADES, aULF OP. [Kuabs.] ! pdtre : the Bomk at the point (24* lat, long.) where that river 

CABRA. [CounovA.] ! takes the name of the Mcgna. During certain parts of the year the 

CAHUKllA. [BAXJfARic Islanuh.] Barak can be navigated; in the dry season it is fordable, the channel 

CABUL (pronounced and sonintitnes spelt Canbool, also Knbool), being obstructed by rocks; but soon after tbo nuns have set in the 
tbo capital of the Btote of Cabal in the north of Afghanirton, is river hoa a depth of from 80 to 40 feet of water. Prom June until 
situated on the Cabid Biver, in a wide f^n lietwccu 6000 and 7000 November oonsiderable tracts ore inundated, and the difficulty of 
fiiet above the sea, in 84" 80' N. lat, 69“ 8' E. long., at a distance of travelling is consequently increased. 

alwut 60 iiiilea N. from Chuxaco, 200 miles N.K. from Candiduir, and Tho jungle fever, often fatal to Europeans, is common in Cachar. 
120 miles W. from i’esbnwur: population abont 60,000. The ci^ is , It does nut however attack the natives with equal violence. Tho 
flanked on throe sides by low mils, and inoloHod by a wall. The | counti-y is thinly inhabited. The entire populatiou has been estimated 
nortb-casleru quarter forms tho Bala Uissar (Palace of Kings), a for- ; at about 860,000, but tho numbers ore liable to oo naton t fluctuation, 
tified inolusui'e oumprisiDg the residence of the Khim of Cabul, tho The best people|jl districts are those uesrat to the south-west, aud a 
guverniucut oftices, tue polooe gardens, and a small towu. The outer level tract in the north near tho Capili River aud adjacent to tho town 
town is about ihm miles in circuit compoctiy built, chiefly with of Dhai-ma{K>re. 

Bun-flricd bricks and wood to avoid tho consequences of the frequent Cosixire, the modern capital, is 20 miles^ south from Qruliorge, the 
earthquakes. It is entered by four gates placed at tho ends of tho i ancient capital of Hairumbo, in 24“ 45' X. lat., 92“ 45' _E. long., on 
two priuci{Hil sti-eets that cross the city. One of these streets, running ' the banks of a small stream^ called the Modbuiu. The Raja of Cachar 
northward, led to tho once magnifloontbaioiars destroyed by the Britiw having in 1811 removed his resideuce to Doodputlee, a small town 
ou thoii' evacuation of Cabal, on which occasion also tho Bala Uissar ; about 18 miles farther north, Cuspore has since oouMclerably fallen 
was greatly damaged. The city is divided into separate districts, each , off. Tho town of Dharmapore, in tlie northern division of the 
of which is walleil, and may form on occasion a separate fortress. In i province and about 60^ miles from Cusporc, was formerly a place of 
gniierol the streets ore crooked, badly paved, and narrow; so much | some strength, and enjoyed a considerable trade; but the fort has 
so, that two horsemen can with diffioulty pass in some of them, j now fallen into decay, the trade has in a great measure left the place. 
The houses .ore two and threo stories high, and, os in must piurts of \ and its population has decreased. 

the oast, tliey have flat roofs : those of the wealtlro are built round Cachiir was iuv<idcd by the Birmese in 1774, but the force first sent 
oonrtyanls, and surreuiuled by gardens. The tomb of the emperor was destroyed by the jungle fever. A second oxp^ition reduced the 
Baber who mode Cabul bis capital is on a hill outside the city; it is raja to submission, and forced kim to Itecomo a tributary of the King 
surrounded 1 m large beds of flowers, and commands a noble prosjiect: of Avo. In 1810 the Riga of Ciushar placed himself under the pro- 
tho tomb of Timiir-Hlmh is a brick octagon surinountod by a cu]Kila. toction of tho British. Some twenty years later the province becamo 
The plain about the city is bud out in orchards and gardens, which | the scene of trouble and confusion. In 1830 the Raja Qovind Cliondro 
in sonic seasons of tho year are ¥ 1:17 beautiful. The climate of Cabul, i was murdered by his own guard. By desire of the people, os well as 
owing to its great olovation above the sea, is very cold in winter, ; tt> insure peace uu the north-east frontier, it was determined to annex 
wiiiuli is long and severe. f Aituuanihtav.] The summer is the province to tho British empire. Tho affairs of the province are 
delightful. Cabul is the centre of a very active transit trade in . odmiuistercd by a native raja under the protection of the Comtsuiy's- 
Russian, Chinese, and other northern products, which ore sent by , guvomu^t. 

oaraviuiH to Hindustan and Persia. The routes by whhdi this trade (Hamilton, Acm/ India Gazttteer ; Wils;^, Uialory of Brilith India i 

is couductod anti tho items of which it consists ore given iu the Parliameutary Paper*.) 

article on AmuiAHiSTAN. Cnbul has also important markets fur CADER IDRI^ rMEnioNSTHSHUtK.] 

the sale of com, horses, cattle, and fuel; it is partioularly cede- CADIZ^ PllOYINCE OF. [SevUiLa.] 

brated iu the oast for the oxooUonce and abuuilonoo of its finiits and CADIZ, a city and sea-port, is situated on the soutii-wcst coast of 

vegetables. Spain, in 86 “ 31' N. bit., 6 “ 17' W. long., 70 miles S.S.W. from the 

Cabul occupies probably an ancient site; some tiiiuk it to be the city of Sevilla. It is the capital of the modem province of (kdiz, 
Cabura of Ptolemy. The Arable huiurians mention it os the i-esidenoo ! which is iudndod m the ancient province of Sevilla and great division 
of a Hindoo prince iu the 7th century. It was taken by Toiuerlane | of Amlalucia. It is the sec of a bishop, suffragan to the archbishop 
about 1394, aud again in 1739 by Nitdir-Shah, who plundered it. of Sevilla. The populatiou in 1845 was 53,922. 

Ou the death of Xadir-Simh, Ahmed Kliau, the founder of the ! Cadis is built on the end of a low and iianDW isthmus or tnugue 
Durance monarchy, took posaession of Cabul, and his son Timur of loud, which extends from the island of Leon (lala do Leon), about 
made it, in 1774 the capital of Afghanistuu. The events tiiat 5 iiiilos in a north-north-west direction. Tho rocky extremity uu 
ooourred in tlio city during the late Afghan war are noticed under ; which the city is oonstructed is considerably higher thou the isthmus 
AruuAMiBTAN. whidi couuects it with the Isla do Leon; it has a circuit of six or 

CABUL RIVER. [AvuHAsnrrAE.'] seven milei^ aud is surruundeil by tho sea on all oidsk e:wpfc where 

CACEBBS. [Estbeuaouba, Si'anish.] it joins the istiimos. Tho whole of the western sides of the city, 

CACHA'R, a province in north-e^ quarter of Hindustan, is isthmus, and tho Isla do Leon, are open to the Atlantic Ocean; to the 
bounded X. by the Brahmapiltra Biver and Asam, E. by Monipoor and north and north-east the pnijectiuns of the mainland form with the 
t^ Birmese territory, 8. by ^hot aud Tiporah, and W. by the priu- isthmus the Bay of Ciulix, which indudea a eixeuit of mor than 
eipolity of Jmtio. This prorinoe is situatetl l^twoen 24“ and 27“ thirty miles. Tiie outer bay, the ratrance. to whidx k between the 
K. lat., and between 92“ and 94“ B. long.: its length from north to city and the promontory of Roto, distant about five miles, is exposed 
south is about 140 E nglis h miles, and ra breadth from east to west to the south-west, but the inner bay is wdl dreltered, and offonls in 
about 100 miles. most places good anchorage. Souio dangerous rudm called Las 

Caohor, the ancient name of which was Hairumbo, is divido^into Pueroas (the Sows) ore scattered opposite the city, in the direction of 
Coohor proper and Dharmapore; the flirt oooujy tug the south and Roto. Tho Quodalete mters the sea at Puerto do Santa Hario, wherr 
the second the north part ot the province. The oooutry in general the inner bay may be aoid to commence, and within thie portion the 
u mou nt ai n ous; the greater part of the mountains is covered with harbour is funueu by a wdl-constructod muk^ but is not of sufficient 
forart teoaa, h^boos, and jungly which firequently render depth to allow lar^ vesoela to come olose up to tite city. From 

loeooeatiUe; the passes ore not praotioable at all ■oesons, end few I Puerto de Santa Him the coast trends south, and tho bay Ixscomes 
>oads have be e n mode in tiia distnot. | narrower, the mouth bring defended by tho orosa-firea. of the furts of 

1 A 8**^ number of small ateeoms have their aoutoas in the hig h ; Matogonla and Puntalaa Hera on ulet, which contained Fort Son 
lands of Osehor, Those in the aaatam mountains nnita and fona w ' Lui% is divided fitom the mainland by a channel called the Trooadero. 
uoa, mv, vob. n. v 



